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PREFACE. 


THIS  WORK  was  originally  intended  as  a  New  Edition  of  Ure's 
Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy ;  but  the  great  changes  made 
in  chemical  science  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  that  Dictionary 
(1831) — changes,  not  merely  consisting  in  the  addition  of  new  discoveries, 
but  involving  a  complete  revolution  in  the  mode  of  viewing  and 
expressing  chemical  reactions — have  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  adapt 
any  matter  written  so  long  ago  to  the  existing  requirements  of  the  science. 
The  present  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  essentially  a  new  work,  in 
which  only  a  few  articles  of  Ure's  Dictionary  are  retained,  chiefly  of  a 
descriptive  character.  In  compiling  it,  the  Editor  has  freely  availed 
himself  of  the  stores  of  information  in  Gmelin's  "  Handbook,"  Gerhardt's 
"  Chimie  Organique,"  Rose's  "  Traitd  d' Analyse  Chimique,"  Dana's 
"  Mineralogy,"  Rammelsberg's  "  Mineralchemie,"  the  "  Handwortei-buch 
dor  Chemie,"  &c. ;  and  has  endeavoured,  by  careful  consultation  of  original 
memoirs,  to  bring  the  treatment  of  each  subject  down  to  the  present  time. 
He  has  also  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  several 
chemists  of  acknowledged  ability  and  eminence,  who  have  kindly  con- 
tributed articles  on  subjects  to  which  they  have  paid  special  attention  :— 
a  List  of  their  names  is  given  on  the  next  leaf. 

The  work  is  essentially  a  Dictionary  of  Scientific  Chemistry,  and  is 
intended  as  a  Companion  to  the  New  Edition  of  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines,  to  which  therefore  reference  is,  for  the  most 
part,  made  for  the  details  of  manufacturing  operations;  but  those  branches 
of  chemical  manufactui-e  which  have  come  into  existence,  or  have  received 
important  developements,  since  the  publication  of  that  work,  are  described 
in  this  Dictionary  aa  fully  as  its  limits  will  allow,  and  in  all  cases  ex- 
planations are  given  of  the  principles  on  which  manufacturing  processes 
are  conducted,  and  the  chemical  changes  which  tlu'y  involve.  Particular 
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attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  description  of  processes  of  Analysis, 
both  qualitative  and  quantitative. 

In  order  that  the  work  may,  as  far  as  possible,  truly  represent  the 
present  state  of  scientific  chemistry,  it  has  been  found  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  the  modern  or  "  imitary  "  scale  of  atomic  weights  the  basis  of  the 
system  of  notation  and  mode  of  exposition  adopted.  Especial  care  has, 
however,  been  taken  that  the  treatment  of  aU  Articles  which  are  likely  to 
be  consulted,  for  the  sake  of  practical  information,  by  manufacturers,  or 
otliers  not  exclusively  occupied  in  chemical  piu-suits,  shall  be  such  as  to 
make  them  readily  intelhgible  to  all  who  possess  a  general  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  though  they  may  not  have  followed  closely  the  recent 
developements  of  the  theoretical  parts  of  the  science.  Hence,  in  all  such 
Articles  (as  Acetic  Acid,  Antijiont,  Copper,  &c.)  the  fonnulffi  are  given 
according  to  the  old  notation  (printed  for  distinction,  in  Italics),  as  weU  as 
according  to  that  adopted  in  the  rest  of  the  work. 

Temperatures  are  given  on  the  centigrade  scale,  excepting  when  the 
contrary  is  expressly  stated. 

HENRY  WATTS. 

7  Pkovost  Road,  London,  N.W. 
July  18G3. 
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AEZCHSTS.  {Apliancsitc,  Stralikrc,  Sti-ahlciikupfcr.)  A  native  arsenate  of 
copper,  found  chiefly  associated  with  other  copper  ores  and  veins  in  CornwaU,  and 
in  the  Hartz.  The  crystals  belong  to  the  monoclinic  or  oblique  prismatic  system, 
bnt  they  seldom  exhibit  any  detiuite  sliape,  being  aggregated  in  radiating  groups, 
or  disposed,  as  extremely  minute  individuals,  in  cavities  of  quartz.  Sp.  gT.  4'2 
to  4'-lr.  Hardness,  2-5  to  3.  Translucent  or  opaque,  with  vitreous  lustre.  Colour, 
blackish  green  inclining  to  blue.  Streak,  bluish-green.  Dana  (Mineralogy,  ii.  p.  428) 
gives  for  this  mineral  the  formula  ZCuO.AsO'^  +  ZCuO.HO'-,  or  AsCu^O-"  +  Cu^HO*, 
deduced  from  the  analyses  of  Eammelsberg  andDamour.  L.  Gmelin  (Handb.  v.  471) 
gives  the  formula  5CuO.AsO^  +  5H0,  deduced  from  the  analysis  of  Chenevix,  who 
found  54  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  copper,  30  per  cent,  of  anhy(.bous  arsenic  acid,  and 
10  per  cent,  of  water. 

ACSB,  C'-°H™0  ?  When  Strasburg  or  Canadian  turpentine  (ob- 
tained respectively  imra  Ahics  p'tcca  and  Ahks  balsamca,)  is  distilled  witli  water;  tlie 
residue  exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol ;  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  the  re- 
sidual resin  boiled  with  twice  its  weight  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium  ;  the 
alkaline  liquid  poured  off;  and  the  residue,  which  is  a  mixtm-e  of  abietin  and  abietate 
of  potassium,  treated  with  30  times  its  weight  of  water,  —  abietin  separates  in 
the  crystalline  form,  while  abietate  of  potassium  remains  in  solution.  Tliis  solution 
may  be  decomposed  by  sidphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  jirecipitated  abietic 
acid  purified  by  digestion  in  hot  aqueous  ammonia.  As  thus  olitained,  it  is  a  resinous 
mass  which  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  ether  and  volatile  oils,  forming  acid  solutions, 
from  which  it  separates  in  the  crystalline  state.  At  55°  it  becomes  soft  and  trans- 
lucent. Its  barium-salt  is  said  to  contain  191  parts  of  the  acid  to  76-6  parts  (1  at.) 
of  baryta.  The  acid  is  jjerhaps  identical  with  sylvie  or  pymarie  acid.  (Caillot, 
J.  Pharm.  xvi.  436;  Gerh.  iii.  656.) 

ABSETSJT.  Prepared  as  above.  It  is  a  tasteless  inodorous  resin,  insolulilo  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  especially  at  the  boiling  heat,  also  in  ether,  roek-od,  and 
strong  acetic  acid,  and  separates  in  the  crystalline  form  from  these  solutions  by  evapo- 
ration. It  melts  when  heated,  and  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  It  is 
not  acted  upon  by  caustic  potash.  (Caillot.) 

( Gismondin.)  A  mineral  of  the  zeolite  family,  containing,  according 
to  JVIarignac's  analysis : 

8(CaKO.SiO=)  +  4Al'0'.Si02+  18H-0  ;  [Si  =  28  ;  0  =  16]. 

or  2{CaO.KO).8iO^  +  2{Al''O^SiO-')  +  <dHO;      [Si  =  2\  ;  0  =  8]. 

It  is  found  on  Vesuvius,  at  Aei-Castello  in  Sicily,  and  at  Capo  di  Bove,  near  Pome. 
It  occurs  united  with  Phillipsite  in  quaclcatic  octahedrons,  generally  aggregated  in 

*  The  atomic  weights  adoptpd  in  this  worli  are  those  of  the  unitary  system  (H  =  I  ;  O  =  Ifi  ;  S  =  32  ; 
C  =  12).  Frequently,  iiowever,  tlie  formula?  of  compounds  will  likewise  be  given  according  to  tiio 
doalistic  system  (0=  8,  5  =  IG,  6' =  C)  ;  and  lor  distiuclioii,  these  latter  formuUe  will  be  printed  in 
italics. 
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masses.  Transparent  or  translucent,  with  greyish-white  colour.  Hardness  =  4'5. 
Sp.  gr.  =  2'265.  Gives  off  one-third  of  its  water  at  100°.  Easily  dissolves  in  acids 
and  gelatinises.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  Phillipsite  or  lime- 
harmotome ;  but  it  dififers  from  harmotome  in  composition  as  well  as  in  crystalline  form, 
the  latter  mineral  crystallising  in  the  dimetrie  system.  (Dana,  ii.  322.) 

ABSINTHZST.  C'*H--0*.  The  bitter  principle  of  wormwood  {Artemisia  absin- 
thium). It  is  prepared  in  the  pure  state,  according  to  Luck,  by  exhausting  the  leaves 
of  wormwood  with  alcohol,  evaporating  the  extract  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup, 
and  agitating  with  ether.  This  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  treated  with  water  containing  a  little  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  resin,  and 
leaves  the  absinthin  nearly  pure.  To  complete  the  purification,  it  is  digested  vidth 
weak  hydrochloric  acid,  washed  with  water,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  treated  with 
acetate  of  lead,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed.  After  the  removal  of  this  precipi- 
tate by  filtration,  the  excess  of  lead  is  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the 
Bolution  is  evaporated.  The  absinthin  then  remains  as  a  hard,  confusedly  crystalline 
mass,  possessing  an  extremely  bitter  taste.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  very 
soluble  in  ■  alcohol,  and  less  so  in  ether.  It  possesses  distinctly  acid  cliaracters,  and 
is  dissolved  by  potash  and  ammonia.  (Me in,  Ann.  Gh.  Phajm.  viii.  61 ;  Luck,  ibid. 
Ixxviii.  87;  Gerh.  iv.  258.) 

ABSORPTIOSJ  OF  GilSSS.    See  Gases. 

ACACT^,  or  A-dLCIA-fSrVSIS,  Known  in  commerce  as  gum-arabic.  See  Ababin 
and  Gum. 

ACASIOXiITB.  A  variety  of  chabasite  from  New  Caledonia,  distinguished  by 
its  large  amount  of  alkali.    (Hayes,  SiU.  Am.  J.  [2]  I.  122.) 

ACA.TOV.  The  stem  of  the  Acajou  or  Cashew-nut  tree,  Anarardium  occidcniale, 
yields  a  yellow  gummy  substance,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
ordinary  gum  and  bassorin.  The  pericarp  of  the  nuts  of  the  same  tree  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  a  red-brown  resinous  substance,  which  produces  inflammation  and 
blistering  of  the  skin.  It  may  be  extracted  by  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  when 
slowly  evaporated,  leaves  a  residue  consisting  of  a  network  of  small  crystals  of  ana- 
cardic  acid,  soaked  in  an  oily  liquid  called  eardol,  to  which  the  resin  owes  its  acrid  pro- 
perties (Stadeler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixiii.  137).  The  name  acajou  is  also  applied 
to  a  gum  and  resin  obtained  from  the  stem  of  the  mahogany-tree.  The  gum  re- 
sembles that  of  the  cherry-tree. 

ACAROXS  H.ESIIC.  The  resin  of  Xanthorrhca  hastilis,  a  Uliaceoiis  tree  grow- 
ing in  New  Holland  ;  also  called  resin  of  Botany  Bay.  It  has  a  yellow  colour,  an  agree- 
able odour,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  caustic  potash.  Its  potash-solution 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  deposits  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids.  Nitric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  picric  acid,  and  so  readHy,  that  this  resin  appears  to  be  the  best  raw  material 
for  obtaining  picric  acid.  By  distillation,  the  resin  yields  alight  neutral  oil,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  mixture  of  benzol  and  cinnamol,  and  a  heavy  acid  oil,  consisting  of  hydrate 
of  phenyl,  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids.  (Stenhouse, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii.  84.) 

ACECHaOISSSSB  OS"  PIiATIITUDI.    See  AcETONE,  Dccomjjositiotis  (p.  29). 

ACEDIAHaiWB.  C-H°N^.  Wlien  hydrochlorate  of  acetamide  is  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  180° — 200°,  and  the  product  afterwards  distilled,  or  when  acetamide  is  dis- 
tilled in  a  stream  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  several  volatile  products  pass  over,  and 
a  residue  is  left  consisting  of  hydrochlorate  of  acediamine,  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac. 
(See  Acetamide)  : 

2C2H5NO  +  HCl  =  C^H^^  HCl  +  C^H^O^. 

Acetamide.  Hydrochlorate      Acetic  acid, 

of  acediamine. 

Alcohol  extracts  the  hydrocldorate  of  acediamine  from  this  residue,  and  deposits  it 
by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  prismatic  crystals,  which  may  be  completely  freed  from 
adhering  sal-ammoniac  by  solution  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  evaporation 
in  vacuo.  The  hydrochlorate  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  silver,  yields  the  sulphate  of 
acediamine  (C^H'N^)^.  SO^H^  which  crystallises  in  colourless  nacreous  laminse,  easUy 
soluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  mixed  with  dicbloride  of 
platinum  yields  the  cMoroplatinate  of  acediamine,  C-H^N-.  HCl.  PtCP,  in  rather  large, 
hard,  yellowish  red  prisms. 

Acediamine  is  very  unstable,  and  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  free  state.  When  the 
sulphate  or  hydrochlorate  is  heated  with  potash  or  baryta,  ammonia  is  given  off,  and 
an  acetate  of  the  alkali  is  produced : 

C-HON^  +  2H=0  =  Cm'O-  +  2NH». 
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Acediamine  may  be  regarded  as  ammonia  m  which  1  at.  H  is  replaced  liy  the  mona- 
tomic  radical  C'-'H^N  (azetliyl),  its  rational  formula  being  then  N.H-.  C'-'H^N  or  as  a 
double  molecule  of  ammonia,  N-H",  having  3  at.  H  replaced  by  the  triatomic  radical 
C-H^,  making  its  formula  N'-.H^.  (C-H')'"  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  acetamido  as 
ethylamiue  to  alcohol : 

C-H^O  +  NH^  =  C-^H'N  +  H-'O :  and  C-H^NO  +  NH^  =  C^H'-N^  +  H-'O. 

(Strecker,  Ann.  Pharm.  ciii.  328.) 

ACEPHOSaBJJSC  ACID  and  ACEPHOSSSC  ACIU,  Compounds  produced 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  on  acetone  (see  page  28). 

ACETAI..  C"II'«0-.— [Gm.  ix.  38  ;  Gerh.  ii.  208.]  A  product  of  the  oxidation 
of  alcohol,  fii'st  olDserved  by  Dobereiner,  more  fully  examined  by  Liebig  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  v.  25;  xiv.  156),  still  fiu-ther  by  Stas  (Ann.  Cli.  Pliys.  [3]  xix.  146),  who 
first  correctly  determined  its  empirical  formula,  and  finally  by  Wurtz  (Compt.  rend, 
xlviii.  478  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlviii.  370  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  84).  It  is  also 
obtained  from  aldehyde.  (Wurtz  andFrapoUi,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  cvii.  228.) 

PrejMration.  I.  From  Alcohol.  1.  By  the  imperfect  oxidation  of  alcohol,  under 
the  influence  of  platinum-black.  Pieces  of  pumice-stone  previously  washed  and 
ignited  are  moistened  with  nearly  absolute  alcohol,  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
large  wide-necked  flask,  which  is  then  fllled  up  with  capsules  containing  platinum- 
black,  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  and  exposed  to  a  temperatm-e  of  20°,  till  the  whole 
of  the  alcohol  is  acidified.  Alcohol  of  60  per  cent,  is  then  poured  into  the  flask,  in 
quantity  not  quite  sufficient  to  cover  the  pumice-stones,  and  the  flask  left  to  itself  for 
two  or  three  weeks  in  a  room  at  a  temperature  of  20°,  the  glass  plate  being  removed 
from  time  to  time  to  admit  fresh  air.  The  tliickish  liquid  is  then  drawn  off,  and  the 
same  process  repeated  with  fresh  alcohol,  till  several  quarts  of  thickish  acid  liquid  are 
olitained.  This  liquid  is  neutridised  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  saturated  with 
chloride  of  calcium  and  distilled,  and  the  first  fourth  of  the  distillate  is  saturated  with 
fused  chloride  of  calcium,  wliich  separates  from  it  a  mixture  of  alcoliol,  acetic-etlier, 
aldehyde,  and  acetal.  The  aldehyde  is  removed  by  distillation  over  the  water-bath  ; 
the  residue  treated  witli  strong  potash  to  decompose  the  acetic  ether ;  the  alcohol 
removed  by  washing  with  water;  and  the  remaining  liquid,  the  acetal,  dried  over 
cliloride  of  calcium  and  rectified.  (Stas.) 

2.  By  distilling  alcohol  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese.  A 
mixture  of  2  parts  alcohol,  3  parts  peroxide  of  manganese,  3  parts  sulpliurie  acid,  and 

2  parts  water  (the  proportions  given  by  Liebig  for  the  preparation  of  aldehyde), 
is  subjected  to  distillation  as  soon  as  the  frothing  which  first  ensues  has  ceased  ; 

3  parts  of  liquid  are  distilled  off ;  the  distillate  is  rectified  ;  and  the  2:>ortiou  which 
goes  over  at  80°  is  collected  apart  from  that  which  distUs  between  80°  and  95°. 
The  first  portion  is  mixed  ■ndth  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified,  tlio  distillate 
obtained  below  60°  chiefiy  consisting  of  aldehyde,  while  above  60°  a  product  is 
obtained,  which,  when  treated  with  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  yields 
an  ethereal  liquid.  The  portion  of  the  former  liquid  which  came  over  between  80° 
and  95°,  is  also  rectified,  and  tlie  first  portion  of  the  resulting  distillate  treated  with, 
strong  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  whereupon  it  likewise  yields  an  ethereal  liquid. 
These  ethereal  liquids,  containing  aldehyde,  acetic  ether,  &e.  and  acetal  are  united, 
arjd  shaken  with  caustic  potash  to  resinise  the  aldehyde  and  decompose  the  acetic 
etlier.  The  lirown  liquid  which  floats  upon  the  potash-solulion  is  separated  and 
distilled  ;  the  distillate  again  mixed  with  chloride  of  calcium  ;  the  liquid  thus  separated 
is  heated  to  100°  for  twenty-fom"  hours  with  twice  its  volume  of  caustic  potasli  in  a 
sealed  tube ;  the  lower  stratum  is  rectified  ;  tlie  distillate  again  shaken  with  chloride  of 
calcium  ;  and  the  separated  liquid  is  digested  with  pidverised  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
submitted  to  simple  rectification.  Pure  acetal  then  distUs  over  from  100°  to  105°. 
(Wurtz.) 

3.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  alcohol,  acetal  being  indeed  the  principal  pro- 
duct of  that  reaction,  so  long  as  no  sulistitution-products  arc  formed : 

3C-H«0  +  2C1  =  C''II"0'^  +  2HC1  +  H-0. 

Chlorine  is  passed  througli  80  per  cent,  alcohol  cooled  to  between  10°  and  15°,  tiU 
a  portion  becomes  turbid  on  the  addition  of  water,  indicating  the  formation  of  substi- 
tution-products. One  fourth  of  the  strongly  acid  liquid  is  then  distilled  oft";  the  dis- 
tillate neutralised  with  chalk;  one  fourth  again  distilled  off;  and  the  distillate,  con- 
sisting of  alcohol,  acetic  ether,  aldehyde  and  acetal,  treated  as  above  to  sepai-ate  the 
acetal.  (Stas.) 

According  to  Lieben  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Hi.  313),  the  chief  products  of  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  are  monochloracetal  and  diehloracetal.    (p.  6.) 
II.  From  Aldehyde.    1.  By  treating  aldehyde  with  pentabromide  of  phosphonw, 
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whereby  it  is  converted  into  bromide  of  ethi/lidcne  C^H'Br-  (a  compound  isomeric  with 
bromide  of  ethylene),  and  acting  on  this  compound  with  ethylate  of  sodium. 

C^H^Br-  +  aC^H'^NaO  =  2NaBr  +  2C'*H"0^ 

This  mode  of  preparation  is,  however,  very  troublesome,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  bromide  of  ethylidene.  Chloride  of  ethylidene  C^H^Cl",  (produced  by 
the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  aldehyde)  does  not  appear  to  yield  acetal 
when  treated  with  ethylate  of  sodium. 

2.  By  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  aldehyde  and  2  vols, 
absolute  alcohol  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  whereby  the  compound  C^H'CIO  ia 
obtained  in  the  form  of  an  ethereal  liquid  floating  on  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  — • 
and  treating  this  compound  with  ethylate  of  sodium: 

C-H'O  +  C'H"0  +  HCl  =  C'ffClO  +  H-0 
and      C'H'CIO  +  C-H^NaO  =  NaCl  +  C^H'^O^ 

("Wurtz  and  Frapolli,  Compt.  rend,  xlvii.  418  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  223.) 

Properties. — Pure  acetal  is  a  colourless  liquid,  less  mobile  than  ether,  having  a  pecu- 
liar agreeable  odour  and  a  refreshing  taste,  with  an  after-taste  like  that  of  hazel  nuts. 
Sp.  gr.  0-821  at  22-4:.  Boils  at  about  105°  C,  with  the  baxometer  at  0-768  met. 
Vapour  density  =  4-141. 

It  dissolves  in  eighteen  times  its  volume  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the 
solubility  increasing  as  the  temperature  rises.  From  the  aqueous  solution  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  chloride  of  calcium  and  other  soluble  salts.  Ether  and  alcohol  dissolve  it  in 
all  proportions. 

Bccom.positio7is. — 1.  Acetal  is  not  altered  by  mere  exposm'e  to  the  air,  but  in  contact 
■with  platinum-black  it  is  qxiickly  converted,  first  into  aldehyde,  and  then  into  acetic 
acid: 

+  20  =  SC^H'O  +  WO. 

Acetal.  Aldeliyde. 
It  is  likewise  oxidised  by  nitric  and  by  chromic  acid.  2.  Caustic  alkalies  do  not  decom- 
pose it,  if  the  air  is  excluded.  3.  Chlorine  abstracts  hydrogen  from  it  and  forms  sub- 
stitution-products. 4.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  and  then  decomposes  it,  the 
mixture  turning  black.  6.  Hydrochloric  acid  likewise  dissolves  and  blackens  it,  form- 
ing choride  of  ethyl.  6.  Pentachloride  of  phosphorus  acts  strongly  upon  it,  forming  a 
large  quantity  of  chloride  of  ethyl,  together  with  other  products.  7.  Heated  in  a  sealed 
tube  with  several  times  its  weight  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  it  yields  acetic  ether,  more  than 
1  atom  of  that  compoimd  being  formed  from  1  atom  of  acetal. 

These  reactions  tend  to  show  that  acetal  is  an  ethyl-compound.  Stas  regarded  it 
as  a  compound  of  1  at.  aldehyde  with  1  at.  ether : 

Cm.'O  +  C'H'»0  =  CH-'O^; 

and  Wurtz,  in  his  earlier  researches  on  glycol  (Compt.  rend,  xliii.  478),  regarded  it  as 

Q2JJJ 1      .       .  C'^H^  ) 

glycol     jj,  ^  0^,  in  which  2  at.  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  ethyl^Q.-g-s^,  |  O'-   This  view 

of  its  constitution  was  corroborated  by  the  result  of  distilling  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
wood-spirit  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  whereby  a  distillate  was 

obtained  consisting  of  dimethylate  of  ethylene  ^Q^^y.  t  0")  and  methylethylate  of  ethy- 

C^H'  ) 

lene  qjj3  q2jj5  [  0'-     Subsequent  researches  have  however  shown  that  acetal  is  not 

identical,  but  only  isomeric  with  diethyl-glycol,  ordiethylateof  ethylene  C^H*.  (C-H*)".  0-. 
For,  when  glycol  C-H'.H-.O-  is  treated  with  sodium,  1  at.  hydrogen  is  eliminated,  and 
the  compound  C'^H'.  NaH.O^  is  obtained.  This  compound  treated  with  iodide  of  ethyl 
yields  ethylate  of  ethylene  C^H"".  C-H*.  H.O'',  whence,  by  the  action  of  potassium,  the 
compound  C-H^.  C^H^ .  K.O-  is  produced ;  and,  lastly,  this  compound  treated  with 
iodide  of  ethyl  yields  diethylatr  of  ethylene  C^H*.  (C'^H*)^.  0^.  Now  this  liquid  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0-7993  at  0°  C,  and  boils  at  123-5  C,  whereas  acetal  has  a  sp.  gr. 
of  0-821  at  22°-4,  and  boils  at  105°,  that  is  to  say,  18°-5  lower.  Eecent  experiments 
by  Beilstein  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  240)  seem  to  indicate  that  the  rational  formula 
of  acetal  is  C-'H»O.C-H^O. 

Chloracetals  (A.  Lieben,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ivi.  313).  Three  of  these  compounds 
have  been  obtained  ;  viz.  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-chlorac.  tal.  The  two  former  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  alcohol  of  ordinary  strength  (80  per  cent.)  When  the 
chlorine  has  been  passed  tlu-ough  for  some  time,  and  the  heavy  oil  which  separates  on 
addition  of  water  is  washed  several  times  with  aqueous  chloride  of  calcium,  and  sub- 
mitted to  fractional  distillation,  it  begins  to  bod  at  80°,  and  the  boiling  point  gi-adually 
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rises  to  200°,  not,  howoTer,  remaining  stationary  at  any  intennediate  point.  The  por- 
tion which  distils  below  120°  consists  of  aldehyde  and  compound  ethers;  that  which 
distils  above  120°  (which  is  the  larger  portion)  contains  monochloi-acetal  and  diehlor- 
aeetal.  On  again  submitting  it  to  fractional  distillation,  the  greater  part  goes  over 
between  170°  and  185°;  this  poi'tion  consists  chiefly  of  dichloracetal,  which  may  be 
obtained  pure  by  subsequent  roctiiication.  To  separate  the  monochloracetal,  tlie  por- 
tion of  the  second  distillate  boUing  below  170°,  and  the  portion  of  the  fii'st  distillate 
which  passed  over  above  120°,  are  heated  for  several  days  wath  aqueous  potash, 
whereby  a  watery  liquid  is  olrtained,  containing  chloride  and  formate  of  potassium, 
and  an  oily  liquid  consisting  chiefly  of  monochloracetal  mixed  with  dichloracetal ;  these 
compounds  are  finally  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 

According  to  Lieben,  the  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  alcohol  of  ordinary 
strength  does  not  contain  acctal.  This  is  contrary  to  the  statement  of  Stas,  who,  in 
fact,  prepared  acetal  by  this  very  process.  Probably  the  relative  quantities  of  acetal, 
monochloracetal,  and  clichloraeetal  obtained  depend  on  the  duration  of  the  action  of  the 
chlorine  (compare  page  3). 

Monochloracetal,  C"H"C10-,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  an  ethereal  aromatic  odour, 
and  boiling  at  about  1.56°.  Vapour-density,  by  experiment  5'38  ;  by  calculation  (2  vols.) 
o'29.  It  is  perfectly  neutral,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  not  attacked 
by  aqueous  potash,  and  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver. 

Dichloracetal,  C''H'-Cl-0^,  is  a  colourless  neutral  aromatic  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1'1383  at 
11°.  Boils  at  about  180°.  Vapour-density,  by  experiment  6'4o  ;  by  calcidatiou 
(2  vols.)  6--135.  (Lieben.) 

Trichlvracctal.  C"II"CPO-,  is  produced,  together  with  dichloracetal,  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  highly  concentrated  but  not  absolute  alcohol.    (Dumas,  Lieben.) 

ii.CSTii.jtvssiSS.    C-H^NO  =  N.H=.C-IPO.    Produced : 

1.  By  heating  acetate  of  ethyl  vnXh  strong  aqiieous  ammonia  to  about  120°  : 
CH'O.C'-HIO  +  NH3  =  NH-.C-H^O  +  C-ff.H.O 


Acetate  of  ethyl.  AcetamiJe.  Alcol-.ul. 

2.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  acetic  anhydride : 

(C=H'0)-0  +  NH^  =  NIT-.C^IPO  +  C-n^O.H.O 

Acptic  Act'tamiJe.  Acetic  acid, 

anliydriiie. 

3.  By  distilling  acetate  of  ammonium  (CTI'O-.NIP  =  C'lI^NO  +  H'^O).  A  large 
quantity  of  ammonia  is  given  off  at  first,  then  at  160°  an  acid  distillate,  consisting 
chiefly  of  acid  acetate  of  ammonium;  above  160°,  a  distillate  containing  aeetamido 
which  crystallises  in  the  condensing  tube;  and  above  190°  nearly  pure  acetaniide. 
By  saturating  glacial  acetic  acid  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  and  then  di.stiUiug,  i  of  the 
acetic  acid  may  be  converted  into  acetamide.    (Kundig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  277.) 

Acetamide  is  a  white  crystalline  solid,  which  melts  at  78°  and  boils  at  221°  or  222°. 
It  deliquesces  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water.  Heated  either 
■\vith  acids  or  with  alkalis,  it  takes  up  water,  and  is  converted  into  acetic  acid  and 
ammonia. — Distilled  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  it  gives  up  water  and  is  converted 
into  acetonitrile  or  cyanide  of  methyl  C-II'^N. — Heated  in  a  stream  of  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  it  yields  a  liquid  and  a  crystalline  distillate,  and  a  brownish  non-volatile 
residue.  The  liquid  portion  of  the  distillate  consists  of  strong  acetic  acid,  together 
with  small  qiumtities  of  chloride  of  acetyl,  and  perhaps  acetonitrile.  The  crystalline 
distUlate  is  a  mixture  of  hydroehlorate  of  acetamide,  and  a  compound  of  acetamide 
and  diaeetamide  C-II^NO.C'H'NO^ ;  the  latter  compound  may  be  extracted  by  ether^ 
in  which  the  hydroehlorate  of  acetamide  is  insoluble.  The  non-volatile  residue  con- 
sists of  hy<lrochlorate  of  acediamine  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac.  The  decomposition  is 
I'cpresented  by  the  following  equations  : 

2C-H5NO  +  HCl  =  C'K'NO'^  +  NH'Cl 

Diacotaniide. 

2C=H^N0  +  HCl  =  C-H«N=.HC1  +  C-H'O- 

Hydroclilnrfite  Aretic 
ot  acediamine.  acid. 

C'H"'NO  +  2HC1  =  C-H^OCl  +  NH^Cl ;  C-ffNO  -  H-0  =  C-H*N. 

Ciiloride  of  ',  Acetonitrile. 

acetyl. 

Acetamide  acts  both  as  a  base  and  as  an  acid,  combining  with  hyfb'oehloric  and  with 
nitric  acid,  and  likewise  forming  salts  in  which  1  atom  of  its  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
a  metal. 
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Hydrochlorate  of  Acctamide,  {CW-^OyjlQl  is  prepared  :— 

1.  By  mixing  acetamide  fused  at  a  gentle  heat  with  oxychloride  of  phosphorna, 
dissolving  the  resulting  crystalline  mass  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  leaving  the  solution 
to  cool,  or  better,  mixing  it  with  ether ;  hydrochlorate  of  acetamide  is  then  obtained 
in  colourless  crystalline  needles.  The  crystalline  mass  first  produced,  appears  to  be 
a  compound  of  acetamide  and  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  and  this,  on  addition  of 
alcohol,  yields  phosphate  of  ethyl  and  hydrochloric  acid,  which  unites  with  the 
acetamide : 

2C2ffNO  +  POCP  +  3(C'ff.H.O)  =  (C2H*N0)2.HC1  +  P(C^H^)'0«  +  2HC1. 

2.  By  directing  a  stream  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  a  solution  of  acetamide  in 
alcohol  and  ether  cooled  from  without,  washing  the  resulting  crystalline  mass  with 
anhydrous  ether,  and  dissolving  it  in  warm  alcohol.  The  solution  on  cooUng,  or  more 
quickly  on  addition  of  ether,  deposits  the  hydrochlorate  in  crystals.  This  mode  of 
preparation  is  preferable  to  the  former.  The  compoimd  forms  long  s]5ear-shaped  crystals, 
having  an  acid  taste  and  reaction,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
ether.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  between  180°  and  200°,  it  decomposes,  yielding 
the  same  compounds  that  are  obtained  by  heating  acetamide  in  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas.    (Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ciii.  321.) 

Nitrate  of  Acetamide,  C^H^NO.NO'H,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  acetamide  in  cold 
strong  nitric  acid.  It  forms  colourless  acid  crystals,  which  melt  at  a  moderate  heat, 
and  detonate  at  a  higher  temperature,  leaving  scarcely  any  residue. 

Chloracbtamides.  —  Monochloracetamide,  C-H''C1.N0  =  N.H^C^H-CIO,  is 
obtained : 

1.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  monochloracetate  of  ethyl: 

C^H-'CIO.C^H^O  ^  NH^  =  N.ff.C=H-C10  +  C^H^O. 

2.  By  bringing  perfectly  dry  ammoniacal  gas  in  contact  with  chloride  of  mono- 
chloracetyl : 

C^H'CIO.CI  +  2Nff  =  N.H-'.C'ffCIO  +  NH^Cl. 

The  product  is  a  white  amorphous  mass,  from  which  absolute  alcohol  extracts  the 
amide,  and  deposits  it  in  large  shining  laminae.  The  amide  dissolves  in  10  parts  of 
water  and  10^  parts  of  alcohol  at  24°,  but  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  It  is 
decomposed  by  potash,  yielding  chloride  and  acetate  of  potassium.  (E.  Willm.  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlis.  99.) 

Trichloracetamide.  C^ffCFNO  =  N.H'.C-CPO.  This  compound  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  gaseous  or  aqiieous  ammonia : 

1.  On  chloride  of  trichloracetyl : 

C-CPO.Cl  +  2NH^  =  N.mC=CPO  +  NH^Cl. 

2.  On  trichloracetate  of  ethyl : 

C2CP0.C■-H^0  +  NH^  =  N.H^'.C^CPO  +  C^H^O. 

3.  On  chloraldehyde,  C'-Ci'  0,  or  the  polymeric  compound,  perehloracetic  ether, 
C'CIW: 

C'Cl'O  +  2  NH^  =  C^H'^CPNO  +  NH^Cl. 

Also  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  perchlorinated  ethylic  ethers  of  formic,  carbonic, 
oxalic,  and  succinic  acids,  all  these  compoimds  yielding  chloraldehyde  when  heated. 
The  best  product  is  obtained  from  perehloracetic  ether.  The  mass  is  treated 
with  cold  water  to  dissolve  the  sal-ammoniac,  and  the  residual  trichloracetamide  is 
crystallised  from  ether.  It  then  forms  snow-white  crystalline  laminae.  It  dissolves 
also  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  ta- 
lailar  crystals  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste ;  melts  at 
135°,  begins  to  tiu'n  bro-\vn  at  200°,  and  boils  at  about  240°.  It  gives  oif  ammonia  when 
heated  with  potash.  Ammonia  dissolves  it  after  a  while,  and  the  solution  yields,  by 
evaporation,  beautiful  prisms  of  trichloracetate  of  ammonium.  Anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid  converts  it  into  chloracetonitrile  or  cyanide  of  trichlororaethyl :  C-H'CPNO 
-ffO  =  C'^CPN.  (Cloez,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xvii  305;  Malaguti,  ibid.  xvi.  5  ; 
Cahours,  ibid.  xis.  352;  Gerhardt,  Compt.  chim.  1848,  277;  Traite,  i.  760; 
Gm.  ix.  270.) 

Tetrachloracetamid-e,  C^HCraO-=N.H.Cl.C=CrO ;  sometimes  called  chlora- 
cetamic  acid,  is  formed  by  exposing  trichloracetamide,  slightly  moistened  with  water,  to 
the  action  of  chorine  in  sunshine.  It  then  sublimes  in  needles,  which  may  be  purified  by 
crystaUisation  from  ether.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  melts  when  heated,  and  partly 
sublimes  midecomposed.  It  is  nearly  inodoroiis,  but  has  a  harsh  disagreeable  taste. 
Insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  alcohol  and  wood-spirit,  and  very 
casUy  in  other.     It  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  cold  aqueous  alkalis,  forming 
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crystallisable  salts.  Wlieii  lioiled  ^vitll  potash,  it  gives  off  ammonia,  aud  leaves  chlo- 
ride and  carbonate  of  potassium  : 

C^HCl'NO  +  3ff  0  =  Nff  +  4HC1  +  2  CO^. 
(Cloez,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xvii.  305.) 

Bromacetamidcs  and  lodacctamidis  are  likewise  known. 

DiACETAMiBE,  C^H'NO=  =  NH(C-H'O)-.  The  etliereal  solution  of  the  compoimd  of 
ncetamide  and  diacetaniide  olitained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  ace- 
tamide,  deposits,  when  liydi'oehloric  acid  gas  is  passed  tlirough  it,  spicular  crystals  of 
hydrochlorate  of  acetamide,  and  the  liquid  filtered  therefrom  yields  by  evaporation 
over  sulphiu'ic  acid,  crystals  of  diacetamide,  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
The  crystals  when  boiled  with  acids  are  resolved  into  acetic  acid  and  anunouia,  but 
not  so  readily  as  acetamide.  The  alcoholic  solution  boiled  with  dichloride  of  platinum 
deposits  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium.  (Strecker.) 

Ethylacetamibe.    See  Ethylamdte. 

Mercueace'iamide,  C-iI''HgNO.  An  aqueous  solution  of  acetamide  saturated 
with  mercuric  oxide  deposits  by  evaporation  in  vaciio,  coloiu-less  crystalline  crusts 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcoliol.  Silvcr-acctamidc,  C'-II'^i-gNO,  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  in  crj'stalline  scales. 

PnE^TLACETAmDE,  Or  ACETANILIDE,  See  PnENYLAMIXE. 

ACBTBWE.    Synonyme  of  Ethtlene  and  Olefij\_:'IT  Gas. 

ACSTIC  ACSO.   Essigsaure,  Acide  Aceiique.  C-U'O-  =  ^'^^  |  O,  or  C^H'O^.H. 

The  liydrate  or  liydrated  oxide  of  acetyl;  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  molecule  of  water 
(H-0),  in  which  half  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  acetyl  C-H'O.  (It  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  radicle,  C'^H^,  also  called  acetyl,  which,  in  combination 
with  3  atoms  of  oxygen,  formed  anhydrous  acetic  acid  CH^O^;  and  this  in  com- 
Ijiuation  with  an  atom  of  water  HO,  formed  hydrated  acetic  acid,  C*H'O^.HO  = 

C'*H'0*]  SeeAcETYi,. 

Sourcrs. — Acetic  acid  exists,  in  nature,  in  the  organic  kingdom  only,  being  found 
in  the  juices  of  many  plants,  especially  of  trees,  and  existing  probably  also  in  several 
of  the  animal  secretions  ;  but  more  commonly  it  i-esults  from  the  decomposition  and 
oxidation  of  organic  bodies. 

Fvrmation. — 1.  By  the  destructive  distillation  of  organic  substances,  especially  of 
wood. — 2.  By  the  action  of  oxidising  agents,  viz.  atmospheric  oxygen,  chromic  acid 
nitric  acid,  hypochlorous  acid,  &c.,  on  alcohol  and  other  organic  bodies. — 3.  By  the 
action  of  hj'drate  of  potassium  or  hydrate  of  sodium  at  a  high  temperature  on  varioiis 
organic  bodies,  e.  q.  succinic  acid,  oleic  acid,  malic  acid,  sugaT,  alcohol,  &c.- — 4.  By 
heating  cyanide  of  methyl  with  aqueous  caustic  alkalis  :  CH^.CN  +  2H''0  =  C'^II^O- 

+  NH-''. — 6.  By  the  action  of  carbonic  anhydride  on  sodium-methyl ;  CO^  +  CH-'Na  = 
C-PPNaO-  (acetate  of  sodium).  — 6.  By  the  reducing  action  of  zinc  or  sodium-amalgam 
on  chloracetie  acid. 

Preparation. — 1.  From  alcohol.  Alcohol  is  converted  into  acetic  acid  liy  various 
processes  of  oxidation;  c.ff.  by  the  action  of  spongy  platinum.  If  a  tray  of  finely- 
divided  spongy  platinum  be  placed  on  a  triangle  over  a  porcelain  dish  containing  a  little 
alcohol  gently  warmed,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  bell-glass  standing  on  a  wedge, 
and  open  at  the  top  so  as  to  allow  a  gentle  current  of  atmospheric  air  to  pass  through 
the  apparatus,  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  proceeds  rapidly,  acetic  acid  condensing  in 
abundance  on  the  inside  of  the  bell-jar. 

By  this  process,  however,  much  of  the  alcohol  is  converted  into  aldehyde,  and  lost 
liy  volatilisation.  It  would  appear,  in  fact,  that,  in  the  formation  of  acetic  acid  liy 
direct  oxidation,  aldehyde  is  always  developed  as  an  intermediate  product,  especially 
if  the  oxidising  influence  be  not  sufficiently  rapid  — 

C'H«0  +  O  =  C-R'O  +  H=0;  and  C-H'O  +  0  =  C'^H^O^ 

Alcohol.  Aide-  Aide-  Acetic 

hyde.  hyde.  acid. 

The  oxidation  of  alcohol  by  atmosplieric  oxygen  is  greatly  promoted  liy  the  presence 
of  ferments  ;  and,  in  fact,  in  the  ordinary  processes  for  making  vinegar,  an  alcoholic 
solution  is  exposed  to  the  joint  influence  of  air  and  a  ferment.  In  Prance  and  Ger- 
many wine  is  usually  employed,  and  in  England  malt. 

Wine  YmEGAU  {  IVchussiq,  Vinaigre). — The  following  is  the  plan  of  making  vinegar 
practised  in  Paris.  The  wine  destined  for  vinegar  is  mixed  in  a  large  tun  with  a 
quantity  of  wine-lees,  and  the  whole  being  transferred  into  cloth-sacks,  placed  within 
a  large  iron-bound  vat,  the  liquid  matter  is  squeezed  through  the  sacks  by  superin- 
cumbent pressure.    What  passes  through  is  put  into  large  casks  set  upright  and 
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having  a  small  aperture  at  the  top.  In  these  it  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  in 
summer,  or  to  that  of  a  stove  in  winter.  Fermentation  supervenes  in  a  few  days.  If 
the  heat  should  then  rise  too  high,  it  is  lowered  by  cool  air  and  the  addition  of  fresh 
wine.  In  the  skilful  regidation  of  the  fermentative  temperature  consists  the  art  of 
making  good  wine-vinegar.  In  summer,  the  process  is  generally  completed  in  a 
fortnight ;  in  winter,  double  the  time  is  requisite.  The  most  favourable  temperature 
is  between  25°  and  30°  (77°  and  86°  F.).  The  vinegar  is  then  run  oiF  into  barrels 
containing  several  chips  of  birch  wood.  In  about  a  fortnight  it  is  found  to  be 
clarified,  and  is  then  lit  for  the  market.    It  must  be  kept  in  close  casks. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  aleoliol  is  thus  acidified,  the  nitrogenous  organic  matters 
which  have  served  as  ferments  have  likewise  assumed  new  forms,  and  settled  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  white  gelatinous  mass,  Imown  as  "  mother  of 
vinegar."  Tliis  substance,  which  has  been  described  by  Mulder  as  a  fangoid  plant, 
under  the  name  of  Mycoderma  Vini,  is  a  nitrogenised  body,  which  has  the  power  of 
exciting  the  acetifieation  of  pure  alcohol  in  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air,  probably 
in  conseqvience  of  its  own  tendency  to  change.  By  treating  it  with  potash,  the  whole 
of  the  nitrogen  is  removed,  pure  cellulose  alone  remaining. 

A  slight  motion  is  found  to  favour  the  formation  of  vinegar,  and  to  endanger  its 
decomposition  after  it  is  made.  Chaptal  ascribes  to  agitation  the  operation  of  thunder, 
though  it  is  well  known,  that  wlien  the  atmosphere  is  highly  electrified,  beer  is  apt  to 
become  suddenly  sour,  without  the  concussion  of  a  thunder-storm.  Vinegar  does  not 
keep  weU  in  cellars  exposed  to  the  vibrations  occasioned  by  the  rattling  of  carriages. 
The  lees,  which  had  been  deposited  by  means  of  isinglass  diuiug  repose,  are  thus 
jumbled  into  the  liquor,  and  promote  the  fermentation. 

Almost  aU  the  vinegar  of  the  north  of  France  being  prepared  at  Orleans,  the  manu- 
facture of  that  place  has  acquired  such  celebrity  as  to  render  the  process  worthy  of  a 
separate  consideration. 

The  Orleans  casks  contain  nearly  400  pints  of  wine.  Those  which  have  been 
already  used  arc  preferred.  They  are  placed  in  three  rows,  one  over  another,  the  upper 
ones  having  an  aperture  of  two  inches  diameter,  kept  always  open.  The  wine  for  ace- 
tifieation is  kept  in  adjoining  casks  containing  beech  shavings,  to  which  the  lees 
adhere.  The  wine  thus  clarified  is  drawn  off  to  make  vinegar.  One  hundred  pints  of 
good  vinegar,  boiling  hot,  are  first  poured  into  each  cask,  and  left  there  for  eight  days ; 
ten  pints  of  wine  are  mixed  in,  every  eight  days,  till  the  vessels  are  full ;  and  the 
vinegar  is  allowed  to  remain  in  this  state  fifteen  days,  before  it  is  exposed  for  sale. 
The  manufactiu'ers  at  Orleans  prefer  wine  of  a  year  old  for  making  vinegar ;  but  if 
the  wine  has  lost  its  extractive  matter  by  age,  it  does  not  readily  undergo  the  acetous 
fermentation. 

The  used  casks,  called  mothers,  are  never  emptied  more  than  half,  but  are  succes- 
sively filled  again,  to  acetify  new  portions  of  wine.  In  order  to  jiadge  if  the  mother 
works,  the  vinegar  makers  plunge  a  spatula  into  the  liquid;  and  according  to  the 
quantity  of  froth  whicli  the  spatula  shows,  they  add  more  or  less  wine.  In  summer, 
tlie  atmospheric  heat  is  sufficient.  In  winter,  stoves  heated  to  about  76°  Fahr.  main- 
tain the  requisite  temperature  in  the  manufactory. 

Quick  m<thod  of  Vinegar-making  {Scknellcssigbcrcitung).  Since  the  efficient  con- 
version of  the  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  essentially  depends  upon  the  completeness  of  the 
oxidation,  the  German  chemists  have  proposed  to  promote  this  result  by  enlarging 
the  siu'faco  of  the  liquid  exposed  to  the  air.  This  is  effected  by  allowing  the  alcoholic 
liquor  to  trickle  down  in  a  fine  shower  from  a  colander  through  a  large  oaken  tube 
(called  the  vinegar  generator,  or  graduator),  fiUed  with  beech  chips,  up  which  a  cm-- 
rent  of  air  ascends  through  apertm-es  in  the  sides.  Hy  the  oxidation  which  goes  on, 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  rises  to  37°  or  40°  C.  (100  or  104°  Fahr.).  The  liquid 
recpiires  to  be  passed  three  or  four  times  through  the  cask  before  the  acetifieation  is 
complete,  which  takes  place  in  twenty-foiu-  or  thirty-six  hours.  Care  shoidd  be  taken 
to  allow  a  sufficient  supply  of  air. 

In  England  the  same  result  is  often  attained  by  causing  the  alcoholic  liquor  to  be 
distributed  by  moans  of  a  Barker's  mill  or  other  contrivance,  over  the  beech  shavings 
in  a  tun,  whilst  a  ciu-rent  of  air  is  forced  up  tlu'ough  it  by  two  floating  gasometers 
which  are  made  to  rise  and  fall  alternately  by  steam  power. 

Wine  vinegar  is  of  two  kinds,  white  or  red,  according  as  it  is  prepared  from  white  or 
red  vrine.  It  contains,  besides  acetic  acid  and  water,  sugar,  colouring  matter,  gum,  and 
salts,  especially  bitartrate  of  potassium.   Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1-014  to  1-022. 

Ma-LT  Vinegah. — This  is  prepared  from  malt  or  a  mistm-e  of  malt  and  raw  barley, 
which  is  mashed  with  water  as  in  the  ordinary  operation  of  brewing  ;  the  wort  is  then 
submitted  to  the  vinous  fermentation  and  the  liquor  thus  obtained  is  converted  by 
oxidation  into  vineg;u'.  This  effected  in  two  ways ;  either  by  tlie  process  of  fielding 
or  stoning. 

When  fielding,  that  is,  exposiu-e  to  the  open  air,  is  resorted  to,  the  wort  must  be 
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made  in  the  spring  months,  and  then  left  to  finish  during  several  months  of  the 
■warm  season.  In  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  length  of  time  required,  the  latter, 
or  stoning  process,  is  more  generally  used.  The  wash  is  introduced  into  barrels 
standing  endways,  tied  over  with  a  coarse  cloth,  and  placed  close  together  in  darkened 
chambers,  artificially  heated  by  a  stove.  The  liquor  remains  in  these  barrels  until  tlio 
acetification  is  complete.  This  usually  occupies  several  weeks  or  months.  The  product 
is  next  introduced  into  large  tuns  with  false  bottoms,  on  which  rape  (the  residuary 
fruit  from  the  making  of  British  wines)  is  placed,  and  allowed  slowly  to  filter  through 
them.  Below  the  false  bottom  and  above  the  true  one  is  placed  a  tap  which  allows 
the  vinegar  to  fiow  into  a  back  or  cistern.  From  this  cistern  a  pump  raises  the  liquid 
to  the  top  of  the  vessel,  and  thence  it  fiows  through  the  rape  to  be  again  returned.  Or 
sometimes  the  rape  tuns  are  worked  by  pau's,  one  of  them  being  quite  filled  with 
vinegar  fr'om  the  barrels,  the  other  only  tlu'ee  parts,  so  that  the  acetification  is 
excited  more  readily  in  the  latter  than  the  former,  and  every  day  a  portion  of  the 
vinegar  is  conveyed  from  one  to  the  other.  tUl  the  whole  is  finislied  and  fit  for  sale. 

Malt  vinegar  has  a  yellowish  red  colour,  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  which  is  due  to 
acetic  acid ;  but  the  aromatic  odour  which  distinguishes  both  it,  and  also  wine  vinegar, 
from  pyroligneous  acid  (to  be  afterwards  described)  is  imparted  to  it  by  the  presence 
of  acetic  and  other  ethers. 

Vinegar  of  four  different  strengths  is  sold  by  the  makers,  distinguished  as  Nos.  IS, 
20,  22,  and  24.  The  last,  which  is  the  strongest,  and  is  called  proof  vinegar,  contains 
5  per  cent,  of  real  acetic  acid  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  1-019.  (Pereira.) 

Vinegar  is  liable  to  undergo  a  putrefactive  decomposition,  which  was  believed  by 
the  makers  to  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  they  are  allowed 
1  ly  law  to  add  one-thousandth  part  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  now  kno\™  that 
this  is  unnecessary ;  nevertheless  the  practice  is  still  continued. 

Distilled  Vinegak. — By  submitting  wine  or  malt  vinegar  to  distillation  it  is  deprived 
of  its  colouring  and  other  non-volatile  matters,  a  colourless  limpid  liquid  being  obtained 
which  is  known  in  commerce  as  distilled  vinegar.  The  product  is,  however,  :dways 
weaker  than  the  vinegar  from  which  it  has  been  derived,  because  the  boiling  point  of 
strong  acetic  acid  is  above  that  of  water ;  it  is  also  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  a 
small  quantity  of  alcohol  and  emp3'reumatic  bodies. 

2.  From  Wood.  Wood  Vinegar,  or  Pyroligneoits  Acid. — The  greater  part  of  tlie 
acetic  acid  now  emploj'ed  in  the  arts  is  obtained  bj'  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood. 
The  wood  is  heati d  in  large  iron  cylinders  like  gas  retorts,  connected  with  a  series  of 
condensing  vessels,  the  uncondensable  gases  which  are  evolved  in  large  quantity  being 
conveyed  by  pipes  into  the  fire  and  aiding  to  maintain  the  heat.  The  liquid  wliich 
condenses  in  the  receivers  consists  of  water,  tar,  wood-spirit  or  methylic  alcohol, 
acetate  of  methyl,  and  acetic  acid.  The  watery  liquid,  after  being  separated  from  the 
tar,  is  redistUled,  the  wood-spirit  passing  over  among  the  first  portions  of  the  distillate, 
and  the  acetic  or  pyroligneous  acid  afterwards.  The  acid  thus  olitained  is  coloured, 
and  has  a  strong  tarry  flavour,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  redistillation.  To  purily 
rhis  crude  acid,  it  is  converted  into  acetate  of  sodium,  either  by  direct  saturation  with 
carbonate  of  sodium,  or  more  eeouomieally  by  saturating  it  with  carbonate  of  calcium, 
and  decomposing  the  calcium-salt  with  sulphate  of  sodium ;  and  the  acetate  of  sodium  is 
purified  from  tarry  matter,  first  by  gentle  torrefaction,  and  afterwards  by  reerystallisa- 
tion.  It  is  then  decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of 
water,  whereupon  the  sulphate  of  sodium,  being  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  separates  in 
the  crystalline  form,  and  may  be  separated  by  simple  decantation ;  and  the  acetic  acid 
thus  separated  is  pm-ified  from  the  last  traces  of  sulphate  of  sodium  by  distillation. 

The  process  just  described  yields  a  very  pure  acid,  but  it  is  too  expensive,  princi- 
pally in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  fuel  which  it  requires.  A  more  economical 
process  has  been  proposed  by  V  o  1  c k  e  1  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxii.  49  ;  Chem.  Soc.  Q,u.  J. 
V.  274).  In  this  process  the  crude  wood-vinegar  is  immediately  saturated  with  lime, 
without  previous  rectification.  Part  of  the  tarry  matter  then  separates  in  combination 
with  the  lime,  while  the  rest  remains  in  solution  with  the  acetate  of  calcium.  The  liquid, 
after  being  clarified  by  rejjose,  or  by  filtration,  is  evaporated  down  to  half  its  bidk  in 
an  iron  pot,  and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  sufficient  to  give  it  a  slight 
acid  I'eaction.  The  grenter  part  of  the  tarry  matter  then  separates,  and  may  be  skimmed 
off  from  the  sm-faee.  The  hydrochloric  acid  also  decomposes  certain  compoimds  of  the 
lime  with  creosote  and  other  volatile  substances,  which  are  then  expelled  by  heat ;  33 
gallons  of  crude  wood-vinegar  require  for  purification  from  4  to  5  lbs.  of  hydi-ochloric 
acid.  The  acetate  of  calcium  thus  pmified  is  completely  dried  and  distUled  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  100  parts  of  the  di-y  salt  requiring  from  90  to  95  parts  of  hydi-ochloric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1-15  (or  20°  Bm.).  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  acetic  acid  thus  obtained  is  about  1-06 
(8°  Bm.).  If  it  contains  hydrochloric  acid,  it  may  be  purified  by  redistillation,  with 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  or  better,  2  or  3  per  cent,  of 
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bichromate  of  potassium,  which,  at  the  same  time,  destroys  certain  organic  impurities 
that  impart  a  peculiar  odour  to  the  acid. 

The  presence  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  in  vinegar  is  easily  detected  by  boil- 
ing the  liquid  for  about  twenty  minutes  with  a  small  quantity  of  potato-starch,  then 
leaving  it  to  cool  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  iodide  of  potassium.  If  the  vinegar  is 
pure,  the  blue  colour  of  iodide  of  starch  immediately  makes  its  appearance,  but  not  if 
sulphmic  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  present,  because  these  acids  boiled  with  starch  con- 
vert it  into  dextrin,  which  is  not  coloured  blue  by  iodine  (Pay en).  Sulphuric  acid 
may  also  be  detected  by  chloride  of  barium,  and  hydrochloric  acid  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

[For  further  details  of  the  manufactvire  of  acetic  acid,  see  the  new  edition  of  Tire's 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines,  vol.  i.  p^J.  5  to  20.] 

Ceystai-lisable  or  Glaciai  Acetic  Acid.  —  Tliis  term  is  applied  to  the  pure  acid 
C^H''0^  [or  CWO*]  of  sp.  gr.  1'0635,  because  it  is  at  ordinary  temperatiu'es  a  crystaUine 
solid.  The  acid  obtained  by  either  of  the  processes  above  described  consists  of  this  com- 
pound more  or  less  mixed  with  water.  On  distilling  this  dilute  acid,  a  weaker  acid 
passes  over,  and  a  stronger  acid  remains  behind,  because  the  boiling  point  of  aqueous 
acetic  acid  increases  with  its  concentration ;  and  by  repeated  fractional  distillation,  an 
acid  is  at  length  obtained  which  crj-stallises  at  a  low  temperature.  CrystaUisable  acetic 
acid  is,  however,  more  conveniently  obtained  by  distilling  certain  acetates  in  the  dry 
state  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  disulphate  of  potas- 
sium ;  thus  with  acetate  of  potassium : 

2C»H3K02  +  SO'H»     =  2C2H^O'  +  SO'K^. 
and:  C-H^'KO^  +  SO'HK  =    C-H'O^  +  SO^K^ 

The  proportions  required  are  98  pts.  of  dry  acetate  of  potassium,  or  82  acetate  of 
Bodium,  or  79  acetate  of  calcium,  or  163  acetate  of  lead,  to  49  parts  of  monohydrated 
sulphuric  acid,  SO^ff,  or  136  parts  of  disulphate  of  potassium,  SO*HK.  Glacial  acetic 
acid  may  also  be  conveniently  obtained  from  diacetate  of  potassium,  C'-H^KO-.C*H^O- 
by  simple  distillation.  When  neutral  acetate  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  aqueous 
acetic  acid,  not  too  dilute,  and  distilled,  part  of  the  acetic  acid  unites  with  the 
neutral  acetate,  and  a  weaker  acid  passes  over.  But  as  the  distillation  goes  on,  the 
acid  potassium-salt  decomposes,  the  distillate  becomes  continually  richer  in  acetic 
acid,  and  at  length  the  pure  crystallisable  acid  distils  over.  The  temperature  must 
not  be  allowed  to  exceed  300° ;  otherwise  the  acid  suiFers  partial  decomposition,  and 
becomes  coloui'ed  (Melsens,  Compt.  rend.  xix.  611). — Crystallised  acetate  of  copper 
also  yields  glacial  acetic  acid,  when  dried  at  a  temperature  between  160°  and  180° 
and  afterwards  distilled  at  a  higher  temperature.  Towards  the  end  of  the  distillation 
the  acid  becomes  mixed  with  acetone :  that  which  passes  over  towards  the  middle 
must  be  redistilled  to  free  it  from  copper  mechanically  carried  over,  probably  in  the 
form  of  cuprous  acetate.  The  acid  obtained  by  this  process  was  formerly  called 
Spiritiis  Aeritffim's  or  Spiritus  Veneris. 

Proi^ertics. — Pure  acetic  acid  solidifies  at  or  below  15°  C.  in  prismatic  or  tabular 
crystals.  In  closed  vessels  it  remains  liquid  at  12°,  and  does  not  solidify  tiU  the 
vessel  is  opened  and  shaken.  Its  specific  gravity  iu  the  solid  state  is  I'lOO  at  8'5 
(Persoz).  It  melts  at  16°  (Lowitz),  at  or  above  22°-o  (Mollerat),  forming  a 
thin  colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1-063  (Mollerat) ;  1-065  at  13°  (Persoz) ;  1-0635  at 
15°  (Mohr);  1-0622  (Sebille-Auger) ;  1-08005  reduced  to  0°  (Kopp,  Pogg.  Ann. 
Ixxii.  1).  ItboUs  at  119°  (S^bille-Auger);  at  117°-3  (Kopp).  The  density  of  its 
vapour  is  different  at  different  temperatures,  compared  with  an  equal  bulk  of  air  at 
the  same  temperature.  At  temperatures  considerably  above  the  boiling  point,  it  follows 
the  ordinary  law  of  condensation  to  2  volumes ;  thus  at  300°  and  upwards  the  sp.  gr.  of 
thevapom-  is  found  by  Cahoiu-s  to  be  2-00,  which  agTees  almost  exactly  with  the  calcu- 
lated density,  supposing  the  molecule  to  occupy  2  volumes.  For  the  atomic  weight  of 
acetic  acid,  compared  with  hydrogen  as  unity  is  60  (=  2C  +  4H  +  20  =  24  +  4  +  32); 
and  if  this  be  the  weight  of  2  volumes  of  the  vapour,  it  follows  that  the  weight  of 
1  volume  of  vapour,  or  in  other  words,  the  specific  gi-avity  as  compared  with  hydrogen, 
■will  be  30 ;  and  multiplying  this  number  by  0-0693,  the  sp.  gr.  of  hydrogen  referred 
to  air  as  unity,  we  obtain  for  the  sp.  gr.  of  acetic  acid  vapour  referred  to  air  as  unity, 
the  number  2-079. 

But  at  temperatures  near  the  boiling  point,  the  density  of  the  vapour  is  much 
greater,  exhibiting  a  condensation  to  ^-volume,  or  even  less.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  den-ity  of  the  vapour  at  various  temperatures  as  determined  by  Cahours 
(Compt.  rend.  xix.  771 ;  xx.  51) : 

Temperature.   125°  130°  140°  150°  160°  170°  190°  200°  230°  250°  300° 

Density.          3-20  3-12  2-90  2-75  2-48  2  42  2  30  2-22  2-17  2-09  2-08 

The  tension  of  the  vapour  is  7  mm.  at  15°;  14-5  mm.  at  22°,  and  32  mm.  at  32°. 
(Bineau,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  [3]  xviii.  226.) 
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The  acid  has  a  piuigoiit  sour  taste  and  odour,  blisters  the  skin,  and  acts  as  an  acrid 
poison.  It  does  not  redden  litmus  paper  per  sc,  but  very  strongly  when  mixed  with 
water. 

Decompositions. —  1.  The  vapour  of  acetic  acid  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a 
blue  flame,  producing  water  and  carbonic  acid.  Wlien  it  is  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  the  greater  part  remains  unaltered,  but  a  portion  is  decomposed,  yielding  free 
carbon  and  combustible  gases,  together  with  acetone,  napthalin,  hydrate  of  phenyl  and 
benzol.    (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xsxiii.  296.) 

2.  A  mixture  of  glacial  acetic  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  blackens  when  heated, 
giving  off  carbonic  and  siilphurous  anhydrides.  Fuming  sulphuric  acid  mixes  with 
glacial  acetic  acid  without  evolution  of  gas ;  but  the  mixture  becomes  hot,  and  if  it  be 
raised  to  a  higher  temperature,  carbonic  anhydride  is  given  off,  mixed  with  only  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  Sulphuric  anhydride  dissolves  in  acetic  acid  without 
evolution  of  gas,  and  on  heating  the  mixture,  sulphacetic  acid  is  produced. 

3.  Acetic  acid  is  not  sensibly  attacked  by  nitric  acid. 

4.  Periodic  acid  converts  it  into  carbonic  or  formic  acid,  with  formation  of  iodic 
acid  and  separation  of  iodine. 

5.  Chlorine  in  sunshine  converts  acetic  acid  into  monochloracetic  and  trichloracetic 
acids,  the  quantity  of  the  one  or  the  other  being  greater,  according  as  the  acetic  acid 
or  the  chlorine  is  ui  excess.    See  Chlobacetic  Acid. 

6.  Glacial  acetic  acid  heated  with  bromine  in  a  scaled  tube  forms  bromacetic  and 
dibromacetic  acids.    Iodine  has  no  action  on  acetic  acid  even  in  simshine. 

7.  With  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  glacial  acetic  acid  forms  hydrochloric  acid, 
chloride  of  acetyl  and  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  : 

C^ffO.H.O  +  PCRCP  =  C-H'O.Cl  +  HCl  +  PO.Cl^ 

8.  With  pcntasulphide  of  phosphorus,  it  forms  thiacetic  acid  and  phosphoric 
anhydride  : 

5(C=H^O.H.O)  +  P^S^  =  P'O*  +  5(C-ff  O.H.S). 
The  difference  between  the  mode  of  action  of  the  pentachloride  and  pcntasulphide 
of  phosphorus,  the  former  giving  rise  to  two  distinct  chlorine-compounds,  C"H'0.C1  and 
IICl,  whereas  the  latter  forms  only  one  sidphur-compound,  is  very  remarkable,  and 
shows  clearly  the  propriety  of  regarding  chlorine  as  a  monatomic,  and  sulphur  as  a 
diatomic  radicle. 

Aqueous  Acetic  Acin.  —  Acetic  acid  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  impart- 
ing to  it  its  taste  and  smell.  The  density  of  the  aqueous  acid  varies  with  its 
strength  in  a  remarkable  manner.  When  water  is  gradually  added  to  glacial  acetic 
acid,  the  density  increases  till  a  hydi-ate  is  formed  containing  79  pts.  of  ci-ystallised 
acid  to  21  water,  and  having  the  composition  C^H'O-.  H"0.  Tliis  hydrated  acid  has 
a  density  of  1-073  and  boils  at  104°.  All  fiu'ther  additions  of  water  diminish  the 
density  of  the  acid. 

The  following  table  constructed  by  Mohr  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxi.  277)  gives 
the  quantity  of  crystaUisable  acetic  acid  in  100  pts.  of  the  aqueous  acid  of  different 
densities. 
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Mollerat,  Ann.  Chim.  Ixviii.  88,  and  Ad.  van  Toorn  ( J.  pr.  Chem.  vi.  171)  haye 
also  given  tables  of  the  specific  gravities  of  acetic  acid  of  different  degrees  of  concen- 
tration. 

It  ■will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table  that  the  specific  gravity  of  acetic  acid  varies 
but  slowly,  a  difference  of  1  per  cent,  corresponding  to  a  difference  of  only  -001  in  the 
density,  and  sometimes  even  less.  For  this  reason,  the  determination  of  the  strength 
of  commercial  acetic  acid  by  the  hydi-ometer  or  acetometer,  as  it  is  called  when  gra- 
duated for  this  purpose,  is  not  much  to  be  depended  on.  The  presence  of  coloxu-ing 
matter,  saline  substances  and  other  impiu-ities,  which  frequently  occur  in  vinegar,  are  of 
coui'se  an  additional  source  of  inaccuracy  in  this  metliod  of  estimation.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  acid  by  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  a 
standard  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  ammonia,  reqaiired  to  neutralise  a  given  volimie. 
(See  AciDiMETKY  and  Anaxtsis,  VoLtrjUBTRic.)  Tliis  method,  when  applied  to  acetic  acid, 
is  affected  with  a  slight  source  of  inaccuracy,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  normal  or 
neutral  acetates  of  the  aUvalis  exhibit  a  slight  allialine  reaction.  The  error  thence 
arising  is,  however,  of  small  amount,  not  exceeding  i  per  cent,  for  an  acid  containing 
10  per  cent,  of  crystallisable  acetic  acid,  as  shown  by  Otto  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  69). 
Moreover,  it  may  be  completely  obviated  by  using  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  graduated 
for  the  piupose  by  means  of  a  solution  of  pm-e  acetic  acid  of  known  strength  (Analysis, 
VoLtiMETEic).  Grreville  Williams  (Pharm.  J.  Trans,  xiii.  594)  recommends  for  the 
volumetric  estimation  of  acetic  acid  a  graduated  solution  of  lime  in  sugar-water. 

Acetic  acid  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol.  It  dissolves  resins,  gum-resins, 
camphor,  and  essential  oils.  Its  use  for  culinary  purposes  is  well  known.  Its  odoiu* 
is  employed  in  medicine  to  relieve  nervous  head-ache,  fainting  fits,  or  sickness  occa- 
sioned by  crowded  rooms.  Pungent  smelling  salts  consist  of  sulphate  of  potassium 
moistened  mth  glacial  acetic  acid.  Pyroligneous  acid  is  largely  used  in  calico-printing ; 
the  tar  and  empyreumatic  substances  present  in  it  appear  to  be  rather  advantageous 
than  otherwise  for  that  purpose.  Large  quantities  of  acetic  acid  are  also  used  for  the 
preparation  of  the  acetates  of  lead,  copper,  aluminium,  &c.  (See  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Mamifacturcs,  a7id  Mines.') 

JLcetates. — Acetic  acid  is  monobasic,  the  general  formula  of  its  normal  salts  being 
C-H^O'^.M  [or  C*H^O\M  =  C'HW^MO],  the  symbol  M  denoting  a  metal.  It  also 
forms  basic  salts,  which  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  the  normal  acetates  with 
oxides.  The  normal  acetates  all  dissolve  in  water,  and  most  of  them  readily.  The 
least  soluble  are  the  silver  and  mercmy  salts,  so  that  solutions  of  other  acetates  added 
to  mercurous  nitrate  or  nitrate  of  sUver,  throw  down  white  shining  scales  of  merciu'ous 
acetate  or  silver-acetate  ;  but  generally  speaking,  acetates  are  not  formed  by  precipita- 
tion :  they  are  produced  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  on  metallic  oxides  or  carbonates  ; 
many  carbonates,  however,  the  barium  and  calcium  salts,  for  example,  are  not  decom- 
posed by  acetic  acid  in  its  most  concentrated  state,  but  only  after  addition  of  water. 

All  acetates  are  decomposed  by  heat,  most  of  them  yielding  carbonic  anhydride,  ace- 
tone and  an  empyreumatic  oU.  Those  which  are  easUy  decomposed,  and  likewise  contain 
bases  forming  stable  carbonates,  are  ahnost  wholly  resolved  into  acetone  and  a  car- 
bonate of  the  base  ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  acetate  of  barium : 

2C=ffO^Ba  -  CH-'O  +  CO-'I!a=. 
Those  which,  like  the  potassium  and  sodium  salts,  require  a  higher  temperature  to  de- 
compose them,  yield  more  complex  products,  but  always  a  certain  quantity  of  acetone. 
Among  the  products  are  found  certain  homologues  of  acetone,  viz.  methyl  acetone 
C''HXCH^)0  and  ethyl eicetone  C^H:^(C=ff)0,  together  mth  clumasin  C^H'^O.  (Fittig, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  17).  Acetates  containing  weaker  bases,  give  off  part  of  the 
acetic  acid  undecomposed,  the  remaining  portion  being  resolved  into  acetone  and 
carbonic  anhydride,  or  if  the  heat  be  strong,  yielding  empyreumatic  oil  and  charcoal :  tlie 
residue  consists  sometimes  of  oxide,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  copper  and  sUver,  of 
reduced  metal ;  in  this  case  part  of  the  acetic  acid  is  bmmt  by  the  oxygen  abstracted 
from  the  metal.  Acetates  heated  with  a  large  excess  of  fixed  caustic  alkali,  are  resolved 
at  a  temperature  below  redness  into  marsh  gas  and  alkaline  carbonate,  e.  g. : 
C-H'KO-  +  KHO  =  CH^  4-  CO^Z'^. 

Acetates  distilled  with  sidphuric  acid,  give  off  the  odour  of  acetic  acid,  and  yield  a 
distillate  which  dissolves  oxide  of  lead,  and  aequu-es  thereby  an  aUcaline  reaction.  Dis- 
tilled with  sulplnu'ic  and  alcohol,  they  yield  acetate  of  ethyl,  recognisable  by  its  odoiu-. 
The  neutral  acetates  impart  to  solutions  of  ferric  salts  a  reddish  yellow  or  red-broM  n 
colour,  according  to  the  degree  of  dUution.  Acetates  heated  to  redness  with  ar- 
senious  acid  give  off  the  odour  of  cacodjd.  The  acetates  of  the  alkali-metals,  and 
probably  others  also,  treated  with  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  yield  chloride  of  acetyl, 
together  with  a  tribasic  phosphate: 

3(C-IPO.Na.O)  +  PO.CP  =  3OTP0C1  +  PO'Na'. 
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Acetates  of  Axtoiinivm.  —  a.  Triacetate.    As  aliiminiir.ii  is  scsquiatomic  (Al-  lit-uig 

equivalent  to       or  Al^  to  H )  the  normal  salt  should  be  a  triacetate  C  =H'0-. Al^'  or 

(C-H^0-)^A1^  [or  Al-O^.SC'H^O^,  regarding  it  as  a  compound  of  alumina  with  an- 
liydrous  acetic  acid].  This  salt,  however,  exists  only  in  solution,  and  is  decomposed 
by  evaporation.  The  solution  is  obtained  by  digesting  recently  precipitated  trihydrate 
of  aluminium  in  strong  acetic  acid,  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  trisuJphate 
with  acetate  of  lead : 

(S0')3A1'  +  GC-mO'Fh  =  3SO'Pb2  +  2(C-ff02)^Al-. 

This  salt  is  largely  used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  and  is  generally 
prepared  for  this  piu-pose  by  precipitating  alum  with  acetate  of  lead.  The  solution 
thus  formed  contains  sulphate  of  potassium  as  well  as  acetate  of  aluminium. 

p.  Biacctatc.  When  the  solution  of  the  triacetate  obtained  by  decomposing  trisul- 
phate  of  aluminium  with  acetate  of  lead  is  evaporated  at  a  low  temperatiu-e,  with 
sufficient  rapidity,  as  by  spreading  the  concentrated  liquid  very  thinly  on  plates  of 
glass  or  porcelain,  exposing  it  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100°  F.  (37°"7  C),  and, 
as  it  runs  together  in  ch-ops,  rubbing  it  constantly  with  a  spatiila,  diacctate  of  alumuuuiii 

remains  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  contaiQuig      ^4^''  |o  '  +  5H-0  [or,  using  the 

smaller  atomic  weights  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  iC'H^C.Ar-O^  +  5B0].  The  diacetate 
thus  olitained  dissolves  easily  and  completely  in  water,  and  the  solution  when  heated 
deposits  dihydrate  of  aluminium  soluble  in  water.  (See  Axumintom.)  But  when  the 
solution,  instead  of  being  quickly  evapora,ted,  is  left  to  itself  in  the  cold  for  some  days, 
it  deposits  a  white  saline  crust,  which  is  an  allotropic  diacctate  of  ahiminium  insoluble  in 
water.  Heat  effects  the  same  change  more  rapidly,  and  the  insoluble  diacetate  then 
separates  in  the  form  of  a  granular  powder.  At  the  boiling  temperature,  the  Hqiiid  is 
thus  deprived  in  half  an  horn'  of  the  whole  of  its  ahrmina,  which  goes  down  with  |  of 
the  acetic  acid,  leaving  \  in  the  liquid.  The  insolulile  diacctate  digested  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water  is  gradually  changed  into  the  soluble  modification,  part  of  which  is, 
however,  decomposed  during  the  process  into  acetic  acid  and  the  soluble  dihydrate. 
(Walter  Crum,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vi.  217.) 

Acetates  of  Ammonium.  —  a.  Normal  acetate.  C^H'O^.NH^  A  white  odom-less  salt, 
obtained  by  saturating  glacial  acetic  acid  with  dry  ammonia.  It  is  very  dilScvdt  to 
obtain  it  in  the  crystalline  form :  for  its  aqueous  solution  loses  ammonia  on  evapora- 
tion, and  is  converted  into  the  acid  salt  (;3).  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
Its  aqueous  solution,  known  in  the  Pharmacopeia  as  Spiritits  Mindercri,  is  prepared  by 
saturating  aqueous  acetic  acid  with  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonium.  This  solution 
is  transparent  and  colomdess,  with  a  pecuhar  odour  and  cooling  pungent  taste. 
When  kept  it  is  decomposed,  and  becomes  alkaline,  omng  to  the  formation  of  carbonate 
of  ammonium;  by  heat  it  is  converted  into  a  solution  of  the  acid  salt  (/3). 

/S.  Acid  Acetate,  C-H^'OMSfH\C"H-'0-  [or  C"HW\NH'0  +  C'H^OMIO].  Oljtained 
as  a  white  crystalKne  sublimate  when  dry  powdered  chloride  of  ammoniiim  is  heated 
with  an  equal  weight  of  acetate  of  potassium  or  calcium,  ammonia  being  given  off 
simultaneously.  A  warm  saturated  solution  of  this  salt,  kept  in  a  closed  bottle  de- 
posits long  needle-shaped  crystals.  This  salt  is  also  obtained  m  a  radiated  crystalline 
mass,  by  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  normal  salt  (a).  The  crystals  redden 
litmus  and  deliquesce  rapidly  in  the  air.  They  melt  at  76°C.  and  sublime  undecomposod 
at  121°.  The  composition  of  this  salt  is  probably  that  expressed  by  the  above  formula. 

Acetate  of  BAEruM,  C-H^O'  Ba. — Prepared  by  decomposing  carbonate  or  sulphide 
of  barium  with  acetic  acid.  The  solution  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  _>aelds  flattened 
prisms  containing  2C-H'0'Ba  +  H-0,  Init  when  cooled  to  0°  C.  it  yields  rhomboidal 
prisms,  isomorphous  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  containing  2C'-Ii^0'-Ba  +  SII'^'O.  The 
crystals  dried  at  0°  yield  the  anhydrous  salt  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  which, 
when  strongly  heated,  is  resolved  into  acetone  and  carbonate  of  barium. 

Acetate  of  Bismuth  separates'  in  micaceous  lamiufe  from  a  warm  mixtm-e  of 
nitrate  of  bismuth  and  acetate  of  potassium.  Acetic  acid  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  bismuth  prevents  the  precipitation  of  a  basic  salt  of  that  metal  by  water. 

Acetate  of  Cadmium. — Small  prismatic  crystals  very  soluble  in  water  (hS  tromey  er). 
According  to  Meissner  and  John,  it  is  not  crystallisable,  but  forms  a  gelatinous  mass. 

Acetate  of  Caicium,  C^H^O^Ca,  crystallises  in  prismatic  needles,  which  effloresce 
in  the  air,  and  dissolve  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by  heat 
into  acetone  and  carbonate  of  calcium.  A  solution  of  acetate  and  chloride  of  cal- 
cium in  equivalent  proportions  yields  by  slow  evaporation,  large  crystals  containing 
C^H^O'^Ca.ClCa  +  5H=0. 

Acetate  of  Ceeium. — Small  needles  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
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Acetates  of  Chhomium.  —  The  chromous  salt,  2C'II^0"Cr  +  H-0  is,  produced  by 
pouring  protochloride  of  chromium  into  a  solution  of  acetate  of  potassium  or  sodium.  It 
forms  rod  transparent  crystals,  which  when  moist  absorb  oxygen  very  rapidly  from  the 
air,  undergoing  a  true  combustion.  The  chromic  salt  is  obtained  as  a  green  crystaUine 
crust,  very  soluble  in  water,  by  dissolving  chromic  hydrate  in  acetic  acid :  the  so- 
lution scarcely  reddens  litmus. 

Acetates  of  Cobalt.— The  red  liquid  formed  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  cobalt  in 
acetic  acid,  yields  by  evaporation  a  red  residue  which  turns  blue  when  heated.  It 
may  be  used  as  a  sympathetic  iuk.  The  oxides  Co^O'  and  Co-'O-  also  dissolve  in 
acetic  acid  without  separation  of  oxygen,  forming  brown  solutions.  The  solution  of 
the  sesquioxide  sustains  a  boiling  heat  without  decomposition. 

Acetates  op  Coppeb. — a.  Cuprous  Act tate,  C-H'O-Ccu.  [Ccu  =  Cu-  =  63-2].  This 
salt  sublimes  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation  of  normal  cuprio  acetate.  According 
to  Berzelius,  it  is  contained  in  common  green  verdigris,  and  sublimes  when  that  sub- 
stance is  distilled.  It  forms  soft,  loose,  white  flakes,  which  redden  litmus  and  have  a 
caustic  astringent  taste.  Water  decomposes  it  into  normal  cupric  acetate  and  yeUow 
cuprous  hydrate. 

b.  Cupric  Acetates. — (Eerzelius,  Pogg.  Ann.  ii.  233;  Trait^  iv.  173;  G  m.  viii. 
323 ;  Gerh.  i.  728.)    Four  of  these  salts  are  known,  viz. :  — • 

Normal  Cupric  Acetate  C^H'O-Cu  =  C'HW    .  CicO. 

Sesquibasic.       .       .  (C-H'O'Cuy  .  Cu^O  =  {C'H^O'f .  {CuO)\ 

Dibasic      .       .       .  (C'-H»0=Cu)=  .  Cu^O  ^  C'HW  .{CuOy. 

Tribasic      .       .       .  O'ff 0  Cu    .  Cu=0  =  CWO'    .  {CuOf. 

1.  The  normal  salt  C^H'O^Cu,  called  also  Crystallised  Verdigris,  Verdet,  Cristaztx 
de  Venus,  is  produced  by  dissolving  cupric  oxide  or  common  verdigris  in  acetic  acid,  or 
by  precipitating  a  solution  of  normal  acetate  of  lead  with  sulphate  of  copper  :  in  either 
case,  the  liquid  must  be  highly  concentrated  and  then  left  in  a  cool  place.  It 
foi-ms  dark  bluish-green  prisms  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system,  and  containing 
2C'H'02Cu  +  ffO.  The  ordinary  combination  is  o=P  .  OP  .  +P  .  +  2P  Twin- 
crystals  also  occur.  Ratio  of  the  axes:  a  :  i:  c  =  0'6473  1  :  0'5276.  Inclination 
of  the  axes  =  63°.  Inclination  of  the  faces,  ooP  :  ooP  in  the  plane  of  the  ortho- 
diagonal  and  the  principal  axis  =  108°;  ooP  :  OP  105°  30';  OP:  -f  2Pco  = 
119°  4'.  Cleavage  parallel  to  OP  and  qoP.  The  salt  is  efSorescent,  soluble  in  water, 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  poisonous  like  all  soluble  copper-salts.  The  crj-stals 
after  drying  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  temperatures,  suflFer  no  further  diminution  in  weight 
at  100°,  but  give  oiF  9'6  per  cent,  of  water  between  110°  and  140°,  then  nothing  more 
below  240°  ;  between  240°  and  260°  strong  acetic  acid,  which  when  rectified  yields  32 
per  cent,  of  the  crystaUisable  acid ;  at  270°  white  fames  which  condense  into  white  flakes 
of  cuprous  acetate ;  and  lastly  a  mixture  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  a  combustible  gas. 
At  330°  the  decomposition  is  complete,  and  a  reddish  substance  remains  consisting 
chiefly  of  metallic  copper.  The  solution  boiled  with  sugar  yields  a  red  precipitate  of 
cuprous  oxide.  Acetate  of  copper  crystallised  at  a  temperature  near  8°,  yields  crystals 
containing  iU'WO'Cu  +  6H-0. 

2.  The  basic  cupric  acetates  are  contained  in  common  verdigris  {vcrt-de-gris, 
Grunspan),  a  substance  obtained  by  exposing  plates  of  copper  to  the  air  in  contact 
with  acetic  acid,  and  much  used  as  a  pigment  and  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing  wool  black. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this  substance,  the  blue  and  the  green,  the  former  consist- 
ing almost  wholly  of  dibasic  cupric  acetate,  the  latter  of  the  sesquibasic  salt  mixed 
with  smaller  quantities  of  the  dibasic  and  tribasic  acetates.  The  dibasic  salt  or  bhie 
verdigris  is  prepared  at  MontpeUier  and  in  other  jsarts  of  the  south  of  France,  by  ex- 
posing copper  to  the  air  in  contact  with  fermenting  wine-lees.  The  -nine-lees  are 
loosely  packed  in  casks  together  with  straw,  till  they  pass  into  the  state  of  acetous  fer- 
mentation ;  and  when  that  is  ended,  they  are  aiTanged  in  pots  covered  with  straw,  in 
alternate  layers  with  rectangular  plates  of  copper,  which  when  used  for  the  fii'st  time,  are 
previously  moistened  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  a  solution  of  normal  acetate  of  copper,  and 
then  dried.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  plates  are  taken  out ;  placed  in  an  upright 
position  to  dry ;  dipped  six  or  eight  times  in  water  in  the  course  of  as  many  weeks ;  and 
again  left  to  dry,  dming  which  operations  the  verdigris  continually  swells  up.  It  is 
then  scraped  off,  the  plates  again  arranged  alternately  -nith  sour  -svine-lees,  and  the 
same  processes  are  repeated  till  the  plates  are  quite  corroded.  The  same  compoimd  is 
obtained  by  exposing  copper  plates  to  damp  air  in  contact  with  normal  acetate  of  copper 
made  into  a  paste  with  water.  It  forms  delicate,  silky,  blue,  crystalline  needles  and  scales, 
which  yield  a  beautiful  blue  powder.  They  contain  6  at.  water,  which  they  give  off  at 
60°,  and  are  then  converted  into  a  green  mixtiu'e  of  the  monobasic  and  tribasic  salt  :— 

(C^H'0=Cu)^Cu=0  =  C-H'O-Cu  +  C-II^O-Cu  .  Cu'O. 
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By  repeated  exhaustion  with  water,  it  is  resolved  into  the  insoluble  tribasic  salt, 
and  a  solution  of  the  normal  and  sesquibasie  salts : 

5(C^H''0^2Cu-0)  =  2(C''H«0^3Cu^O)  +  2C'ITO'.3Cu'0  +  C'H«OlCu=0. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  several  kinds  of  blue  verdigris  as 
determined  by  lierzelius  and  by  Phillips  : 

Phillips. 
French.  English. 
Calculation.  Berzelius.  Crystallised.  Compressed. 

2Cn'0        .  .  160    .    43-24    .    43-34    .  43-5    .  43-25  .  44-25 

C^HW      .  .  102    .    27-57    .    27-45    .  29-3    .  28-30  .  29-62 

BH-^O         .  .  108    .    29-19    .    29-21    .  25-2    .  28-45  .  25-51 

Imptirities   2  0.  . .  .  0-62 

370    .  100-00    .  100-00    .  100-0    .  100-00    .  100-00 

The  scsqi&ihasic  acetate  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  piuity  by  adding  ammonia  in  small 
portions  to  a  boiKng  concentrated  solution  of  the  normal  salt,  till  the  precipitate  is  just 
redissolved,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool ;  or  by  treatmg  common  green  ver- 
digris -ndth  cold  or  tepid  water,  and  leaving  the  filtrate  to  evaporate.  It  is  then 
deposited  in  bluish  scales  containing  (C-H^O'-'Cu)''.  Cu-'O  +  6H-0.  It  gives  off  half 
its  water  at  60°,  and  becomes  gi'eenish. 

Green  Verdigris,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  a  mixture  of  this  salt  with  small  quan- 
tities of  the  dibasic  and  tribasic  salts,  sometimes  also  containing  cuprotis  acetate  and  other 
impurities.  It  is  manufactured  at  Grenoble  by  frequently  sprinkling  copper-plates 
■with  vinegar  in  a  warm  room ;  and  in  Sweden  by  disposing  copper-plates  in  alternate 
layers  -with  flannel  cloths  soaked  in  -vinegar,  till  the  green  salt  begins  to  form,  then 
exposing  them  to  the  air  and  frequently  moistening  -with  water.  The  greenest 
kind  contains  according  to  BerzeHus,  49-9  per  cent,  of  cupric  oxide,  and  13-5  per  cent, 
of  water  and  impurities  ;  the  pure  sesquibasie  salt  contains  43-5  per  cent.  Cu-0. 

The  tribasic  acetate,  C'H^O'Cu.Cu'-O  +  H-0,  is  the  most  stable  of  all  the  acetates  of 
copper.  It  is  obtained  by  exhausting  blue  verdigris  with  water ;  also  by  boiling  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  normal  salt,  or  by  heating  it  with  alcohol,  or  again  by  digesting 
the  same  solution  with  cupric  hydrate.  The  last  method  yields  the  salt  in  the  foi-m  of  a 
green  powder ;  as  obtained  by  tlie  other  methods,  it  forms  a  bluish  powder  composed  of 
fine  needles  or  scales.  It  gives  off  its  water  at  160°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature, yielding  acetic  acid.  Boiling  water  decomposes  and  tm-ns  it  brown.  The 
brown  substance  thus  formed  was  regarded  by  Berzelius  as  a  peculiar  basic  acetate, 
containing  C^H"0^.  48Cu-0 ;  but  it  is  more  jirobably  a  mixture  of  the  tribasic  salt 
with  excess  of  oxide. 

Acetate  of  Copper  and  Calcium.  C-ffO'Ca  .  C-H^O'Cu  +  4H'0.  —  Obtained  by 
heating  a  mixture  1  atom  of  normal  cupric  acetate  and  1  atom  hydrate  of  calcium 
with  8  times  its  weight  of  water  and  sufficient  acetic  acid  to  dissolve  the  precipitated 
oxide  of  copper,  and  evaporating  the  green  filtrate  at  a  temperature  between  25° 
and  27°.  It  forms  large,  blue,  transparent,  square  prisms,  often  converted  into 
octagonal  prisms  by  truncation  of  the  lateral  edges.  They  effloresce  slightly  in  the 
air ;  fall  to  powder  at  75°,  giving  off  acetic  acid  ;  and  dissolve  readily  in  water.  An- 
other cuprico-calcie  acetate,  C-H-'0''Ca  +  (C^H'O-Cu).  Cu-'O  +  2H-0,  often  exists  in 
ci-ystallised  verdigris :  its  optical  properties  differ  from  those  of  the  normal  cupric 
acetate. 

Aceto-aTsenite  of  Copper.  C-ff0^Cu.3As0-Cu,  or  C'E'0''.CvO  ^Z{AsO\CuO).— 
Schweinfurt  green,  Imperial  green,  Mitis  green,  and  when  mixed  witli  gj-psum  or  hea%'y 
spar,  Neuwicdcr  green.  Moun  tain  green.  Used  as  a  pigment,  and  prepared  on  the  largo 
scale  by  mixing  arsenious  acid  -with  cupric  acetate  and  water.  5  parts  of  verdigris  are 
made  up  to  a  thin  paste,  and  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  4  parts  or  rather  more  of 
arsenious  acid  in  50  parts  of  water.  The  boiling  must  be  well  kept  up,  otherwise  the  pre- 
cipitate assumes  a  yellow-green  colour,  from  formation  of  arsenite  of  eojipcr ;  in  that  case, 
acetic  acid  must  be  added,  and  the  boiling  continued  a  few  minutes  longer.  The  precipji- 
tate  then  becomes  crystalline,  and  accjuires  the  fine  green  colour  peculiar  to  the  aceto- 
arsenite.  The  salt  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  when  boUed  with  water  for  a  considerable 
time,  becomes  brownish  and  gives  up  acetic  acid.  Acids  aljstract  the  whole  of  the 
copper,  and  aqueous  alkalis  first  separate  blue  cupric  hydrate,  which  when  boiled  with 
the  liquid,  is  converted  into  black  cupric  oxide,  and  afterwards  into  red  cuprous  oxide, 
an  alkaline  arsenate  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Acetates  of  Iron. — a.  Ferroits  Acetate.  When  metallic  iron  or  the  protosidphide 
is  dissolved  in  strong  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  concentrated,  smaU  colourless  silky 
needles  are  obtained,  which  dissolve  easily  in  water,  and  rapitUy  absorb  oxygen  from 
the  air. 
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p.  Ferric  Acetate. — Obtained  by  dissolving  ferric  hydrate  in  acetic  acid,  or  liy  decom- 
posing a  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  with  acetate  of  lead.  It  is  uncrystallisable  and 
Tery  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  red-brown  solution ;  soluble  also  in  alcohol.  The 
aqueous  solution,  when  kept  in  a  state  of  ebullition  for  about  12  hours,  undergoes  a 
remarkable  modification,  acquii-ing  a  brick-red  colour,  and  remaining  clear  when 
viewed  by  transmitted  Ught,  but  appearing  opaque  and  opalescent  by  reflected  light. 
At  the  same  time,  it  loses  entirely  the  metallic  taste  of  iron  salts,  and  acquires  that  of 
vinegar ;  it  forms  a  brown  instead  of  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
and  no  longer  exhibits  the  characteristic  red  colotir  with  sulphoeyanides.  Traces  of 
sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid,  or  of  aEcaUne  salts,  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  iron  in 
the  form  of  a  red-brown  precipitate,  which,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  perfectly  in- 
soluble in  acids,  even  the  most  concentrated;  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  tlu-ow 
down  a  red  granular  precipitate,  which,  when  perfectly  freed  from  the  acid  mother- 
liquor,  dissolves  easily  and  completely  in  water.  (Pean  de  St.  Gilles,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  xlvi.  47.) 

A  mixture  of  the  two  acetates  of  iron,  caRed  pyrolicfnite  of  iron  {liqueur  dc  ferraille, 
bouillon  noir),  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  treating  iron  with  wood-vinegar,  in 
contact  with  the  air.  It  is  used  as  a  mordant  for  black  dyes  ;  also  for  preserving 
■vrood. 

Acetates  op  Lead.—  The  normal  acetate  CH'O-Pb,  ov  PhO.OH  0^  {8i(gar  of  lead, 
saccharum  Batumi,  sel  de  Saturne,  Bleizuckcr)  is  prepared  by  dissolving  oxide  or 
carbonate  of  lead  in  acetic  acid,  wood-vinegar  being  'used  on  the  large  scale,  or  by 
immersing  plates  of  lead  in  vinegar  in  vessels  exposed  to  the  air.  It  crystallises  in 
prisms  containing  2C-H'0-Pb  -I-  H-O,  and  belonging  to  the  monochnic  system. 
Ordinary  combination :  oo  P .  OP .  oo  P  oo  ,  sometimes  with  the  face  OP  predominating, 
so  as  to  give  the  ci-ystals  a  tabular  form.  The  length  of  the  orthodiagonal  is  to  that  of 
the  clino-diagonal,  as  0'4197  to  1.  Inclination  of  the  axes  =  70°  28'.  Inclination 
of  the  faces:  oo  P  :  oo  P  =  128°;  oo  P  :  oo  Poo  =  116°;  oo  P  :  OP  =  98°  30'; 
OP:  CO  Poo  =  109°  32.  Cleavage  parallel  to  OP  and  coPc».  The  crystals  are 
efHorescent,  soluble  in  0'59  parts  of  water  at  15°'5  (60°  ¥.),  and  in  8  parts  of  alcohol. 
The  salt  has  a  sweet,  astringent  taste,  and  is  very  poisonous.  It  melts  at  75°'5  ;  begins 
to  give  off  water  with  a  portion  of  its  acid  a  little  above  1C0°  ;  and  is  completely  de- 
hydrated at  280°.  Above  that  temperatiire  it  decomposes,  giving  off  acetic  acid, 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  acetone,  and  leaving  metallic  lead  very  finely  divided  and  highly 
comb\"istibIe.  The  aqueous  solution  is  partially  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  air,  carbonate  of  lead  being  precipitated,  and  a  portion  of  acetic  acid  set  fi'ee, 
which  prevents  fui'ther  decomposition.  The  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia 
in  the  cold,  but  yields  crystals  of  oxide  of  lead  when  heated  with  a  large  excess  of 
ammonia.  Normal  acetate  of  lead  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  chloride  of  lead 
and  with  pieroxide  of  load. 

(Berzelius,  Ann.  Cliitn.  xciv.  292 ;  Schindler,  Brande's  Archiv,  xli.  129;  Payen, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixv.  238,  and  Isvi.  37;  Wittstein,  Buchner's  Eepert.  Ixxxiv. 
170;  Gm.  viii.  310;  Gerh.  i.  736.) 

Four  basic  acetates  of  lead  have  been  described,  viz. : 

The  sesquibasic  acetate  .  (C-H^OTb)'.  Pb^O  ov  {CmO^f.  {PbOf. 
The  dibasic         „  .       (C-H^O-Pb)^.  Pb-0    or  C'TPO^  .{PhOf. 

The  tribasic         „  .         C-H'O-Pb  .  Pb^O    or  C'HW^  .  {PbOf. 

Thesexbasic        „  .       (C-H'0=Pb)=.(Pb^O)5or  C^i^^O'  .  (PiO)". 

All  of  these  however,  except  the  tribasic  salt,  are  of  rather  doubtful  composition. 

The  sesqtiibasic  salt  is  obtained  by  heating  the  normal  salt  till  it  melts,  and  subse- 
quently solidifies  in  a  white  porous  mass.  By  dissolving  the  residue  in  water  and  eva- 
porating, the  salt  is  then  obtained  in  nacreous  laminae  containing  2  [(C-H'O-Pb)^Pb-O] 
+  H-O.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  than  the  normal  acetate,  and  forms 
alkaline  solutions.    (Payen,  Schindler.) 

The  dibasic  acetate  is  deposited  in  the  crystalline  form  when  oxide  of  lead  (massicot) 
is  dissolved  in  the  proper  proportion  in  the  noi-mal  acetate.  The  ciystals  contain 
2  atoms  water,  half  of  which  is  given  off  at  70°,  and  the  rest  at  100°.  (Schindler.) 

The  tribasic  acetate  is  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form,  when  a  solution  of  the  normal 
salt  saturated  in  the  cold  and  mixed  with  i  of  its  volume  of  ammonia,  is  left  to 
evaporate ;  also  by  digesting  7  parts  of  massicot  in  a  solution  of  6  parts  of  the  crys- 
tallised nonnal  acetate.  It  forms  long  silky  needles,  very  soluble  in  water,  but  in- 
soluble in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  becomes  tm-bid  on  exposm-e  to  the  air. 
According  to  Payen,  the  crystals  contain  2(C*H^0*Pb  .  Pb-'O)  -i-  H-O,  but  according 
to  Berzelius,  they  are  anhydrous. 

The  sexbasic  salt  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  solution  of  either  of  the  preceding 
salts  with  excess  of  oxide  of  lead.    A  crystalline  precipitate  is  then  formed,  which 
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dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  water,  and  sepai-ates  in  silky  needles  containing 
2[(C-IP0=Pb)l(Pb'0)5]  +  3H^'0.  (Berzelius.) 

Tho  liquid  called  GoidarcVs  lotion,  lead -vim  gar,  acdmn  Saturni,  is  a  mixture  of 
tlie  aqueous  solutions  of  these  basic  acetates  of  lead,  chiefly  the  tribasic  salt.  It  is 
prepared  by  digesting  oxide  of  lead  in  acetic  acid,  or  in  a  solution  of  the  normal  aeetal  e. 
It  is  an  aUiaUne  liquid  which  is  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air.  It  pre- 
cipitates a  large  number  of  vegetable  substances,  such  as  gum-resins,  coloui-ing  matter.'., 
&c.  and  from  its  power  of  coagulating  mucus,  is  much  used  as  a  lotion  for  womids 
and  sores. 

Acetate  of  Lithium.  C-H'O-Li  +  2  H^O. —  Eight  rhomboidal  prisms,  deliquescent 
in  moist  air,  soluble  in  less  tlian  a  third  of  their  weight  of  water  at  15°,  and  in  4-6  pts. 
of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-81  at  14°. 

Acetate  of  Manganese. — Pale  rose-coloured  splinters  or  small  prisms  grouped  to- 
gether ;  soluble  in  3  pts.  of  water. 

Acetates  of  Meecuky. — Mcrcurous  acetate,  C-H^O^,IIhg,  [Hhg  =  Hg^  =  200],  is 
obtained  by  precipitating  merciu-ous  nitrate  with  a  soluble  acetate.  It  forms  anhydrous 
micaceous  lamince,  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Heat  decomposes  it  into  metaUic  mer- 
cury, carbonic  anliydride,  and  acetic  acid. 

Mercuric  Acetate,  C'^II '©'■'Hg  [or  C^H^O^.HgO],  is  prepared  by  dissolving  red  oxide 
of  mercury  in  warm  acetic  acid.  It  crystallises  in  brilliant  micaceous  laminae,  soluble 
in  their  own  weight  of  water  at  10°,  and  somewhat  more  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
Alcohol  and  ether  decompose  it,  separating  mercuric  oxide. 

Acetate  of  Mercurammoiiium,  C'^H^O".  (NH'Hg)  +  WO,  is  obtained  by  agitating 
recently  precipitated  mercuric  oxide  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonium.  It  crys- 
tallises in  rhomboidal  plates,  very  solulde  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcoliol.  At  100°  it 
gives  oiF  from  30  to  31  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and  is  converted  into  acetate  of  tetrar.ier- 
cur ammonium,  C-H'O^  (NHg*). 

Acetate  op  Nickel  crystallises  in  apple-green  prisms,  slightly  efflorescent,  soluble 
in  6  pts.  of  cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  solution  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  which  throws  down  sulphide  of  nickel. 

Acetates  of  Potassium. — Normal  acetate.  C'H'O-K  [or  C^IPG^.KO'].  (lerra 
foliata  Tartari,  Arcanum  Tartari,  7\irieirus  regeneratus,  Bldttererde,  gehldtterte 
Weinsteinerde). 

This  salt  exists  in  the  juices  of  many  plants.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  carbonate 
of  potassium  in  acetic  acid.  When  brown  vinegar  is  used  for  the  pm-jjose,  the  car- 
bonate of  potassium  shoiild  be  added  l.iy  small  portions,  so  as  to  keep  the  solution 
constantly  acid.  Tlie  olyect  of  this  precaution  is  to  avoid  the  formation  of  coloured 
products  by  the  contact  of  free  alkali  with  the  foreign  matters  in  the  vinegar.  Pui-e 
acetate  of  potassium  is  a  white  salt,  difficult  to  ci'ystallise,  very  solulile  in  water  and 
deliquescent,  soluble  also  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  ether  from  the  alcoliolie 
solution.  Carbonic  acid  gas,  passed  into  a  solution  of  the  salt  in  absolute  alcohol, 
tlirows  down  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  liberates  acetate  of  ethyl.  The  salt  melts 
Tielow  a  red  heat,  forming  a  limpid  oil,  which  solidifies  in  an  extremely  deliquescent 
mass  on  cooling.  It  requires  a  very  high  temperature  to  decompose  it,  and  then  gives 
off  acetone,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  inflammable  gases,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  carbonate 
of  potassium  mixed  with  charcoal.  Heated  with  excess  of  hydrate  of  potassium,  it 
yields  carbonate  of  potassium  and  marsh  gas  : 

C=H^O=K  +  KHO  =  CH*  +  CO^K^ 

Heated  with  arsenious  anhydi'ide,  it  yields  cacodyl.  (See  Arsenides  of  Methyl.)  Chlo- 
rine, passed  into  the  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  potassium,  liberates  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  forms  a  bleaching  liquid,  which  however  loses  its  decolorising  power  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  When  an  electric  current  is  passed  through  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of 
acetate  of  potassium  separated  into  two  parts  by  a  porous  diaphragm,  hydi-ogen  alone 
is  evolved  at  the  negative  pole;  while,  at  the  positive  pole,  there  is  evolved  a  gaseous 
mixtm-e  of  methyl  and  carbonic  anhydi'ide,  together  with  acetate  of  methyl  and  a  small 
quantity  of  oxide  of  methyl.  The  principal  decomposition  is  represented  by  the 
equation  : 

C-H'0=  =  CH^  +  C0=  +  H, 
the  acetate  and  oxide  of  methyl  being  secondary  products.    (Kolbe,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixix.  257.) 

Acid  Acetate  or  Diacetate  of  Fotassimn,  C'H^O-K.C^H'O',  [or  C*WO\HO  + 
C'HHJ\KO.'\ 

When  the  normal  acetate  is  evaporated  with  an  excess  of  strong  acetic  acid,  this 
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acid  salt  is  deposited  in  needles  or  laminfe,  or  by  slow  evaporation  in  long  flattened 
prisms,  apparently  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  melts  at 
148'',  and  decomposes  at  200°,  giving  off  crystallisa-blo  acetic  acid.  On  this  property 
is  founded  an  easy  method  of  obtaining  the  crystaUisable  acid. 

Diacetate  of  potassium  is  formed  when  the  normal  acetate  is  distilled  with  butyric  or 
valerianic  acid ;  but  neither  of  these  acids  decomposes  the  salt  thus  produced.  Hence, 
wlien  butyric  or  valerianic  acid  is  mixed  with  acetic  acid,  a  separation  more  or  less 
complete  may  be  effected  by  half  neutralising  the  liquid  with  potash,  and  distilling.  If 
the  acetic  acid  is  in  excess,  diacetate  of  potassium  alone  remains  behind,  the  whole  of 
the  valerianic  or  butyric  acid  passing  over,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the  acetic 
acid.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  other  acid  is  in  excess,  it  passes  over,  unmixed  with 
acetic  acid,  and  the  residue  consists  of  diacetate  of  potassium  mixed  with  biityrate  or 
valerate.  By  repeating  the  process  a  certain  number  of  times,  either  on  the  acid 
distillate  or  on  the  acid  separated  fi-om  the  residue-  by  distillation  with  sidphuric  acid, 
complete  separation  may  be  effected.    (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxi.  355.) 

Anhydrous  Diacetate  of  Potassium,  2C-'H^0-K.C^H«0'  {  =  K0.  2C'H'0']  is  pro- 
duced by  dissolving  melted  acetate  of  potassium  in  acetic  anhydride  at  the  boiling 
heat,  or  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  acetic  anhydride.  Forms  colom-less  needles 
very  soluble  in  water,  less  deliquescent  than  normal  acetate  of  potassium.  It  is  de- 
composed by  heat,  giving  off  acetic  anhydride.  (Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xxxvii.  317.) 

Acetate  op  Silver,  C-H^O-Ag.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  with 
acetate  of  sodium.  Crystallises  from  boiling  water  ill  thin,  flexible  laminse ;  soluble 
in  100  pts.  of  cold  water. 

Acetate  of  Sodium,  C^H^O^Na  [or  C*II^O^.NaO.]  Terra  fuliata  tartari  crtjstal- 
lisabilis,  Terre  fo/iee  minerale. — Prepared  either  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  so- 
dium in  acetic  acid,  or  by  decomposing  acetate  of  calcium  with  sulphate  of  sodium. 
Forms  large  transparent  prisms  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system.  Ordinary 
combination:  qo  P.  [on  Poo]  .  OP  .  — P;  more  rarely  with  co  Pco,  +P,  +  2Poo. 
Eatio  of  the  axes:  a:  b  :  g  =  0-8348  :  1  :  0-8407.  Angle  of  the  axes  =  68°  16'.  In- 
clination of  the  faces  :  oo  P :  oo  P  in  the  plane  of  the  orthodiagonal  and  principal  axis 
=  96°' 30;  —  P:  +P,  forming  the  obtuse  edges  of  the  pyramid  +Pin  the  plane  of 
the  oblique  diagonal  and  principal  axis  =  117°-32;  co  P  :  OP  =  75°-35.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  OP  and  oo  P.  (Gerhardt,  Traite  i.  725.)  The  crystals  contain  3  at. 
water.  They  eiiloresce  slightly  in  cUy  air,  completely  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  melt 
below  100°.  They  dissolve  in  3-9  pts.  of  water  at  6°,  in  2-4  pts.  at  37°,  and  in 
1"7  pts.  at  48°  (Osann).  According  to  Berzelius,  a  solution  satiu-ated  at  the  boding 
heat,  contains  0-48  pts.  water  to  1  pt.  of  salt,  and  boils  at  124°-4.  The  salt  is  less 
soluble  in  alcohol.    It  has  a  bitter,  pungent,  but  not  disagreeable  taste. 

Acetate  or  Steontittm  crystallises  like  the  barium-salt  in  two  different  forms,  con- 
taining different  quantities  of  water.  The  salt  deposited  at  15°,  contains  4-23  p.  c. 
water  (?  4C-II^0-Sr  +  H-O),  and  that  which  is  deposited  at  low  temperatures  con- 
tains C-H^O-Sr  +  H'O.  Tlie  latter  forms  prisms  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system, 
ooP:  ooP=  124°54' ;  oo  P  .  oo  P  oo  =  107°  33' ;  OP  :  P  oo  =  153°-12.  Cleavage 
indistinct,  parallel  to  oo  P  oo  . 

Acetate  op  Tin.  —  Boiling  acetic  acid  dissolves  tin  slowly,  -with  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen ;  the  liydrated  protoxide  dissolves  easily  in  the  boiling  acid,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  covered  with  alcohol  yields  small  coloiuiess  crj'stals.  Hy- 
drated  dioxide  of  tin  also  dissolves  in  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  yields  a  gummy 
mass  when  evaporated.  Dichloride  of  tin  forms  a  crystaUine  compound  with  glacial 
acetic  acid. 

Acetate  op  Uranium.  —  Uranous  Acetate,  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
oxide  in  acetic  acid,  crystallises  in  green  needles  grouped  in  warty  masses. 

Uranic  Acetate,  or  Acetate  of  Uranyl,  C-WO^WO)*  [  =  CW^O^fJ^O'],  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  uranic  nitrate  tiU  it  begins  to  evolve  oxygen,  dissolving  the  yellow- 
ish red  mass,  which  still  contains  nitric  acid,  in  warm  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and 
evaporating  to  the  crystallising  point ;  all  the  nitric  acid  then  remains  in  the  mother 
liquid.  From  a  very  concentrated,  or  from  an  acid  solution  slightly  cooled,  the  salt 
separates  in  beautiful  rhomboidal  prisms,  C-II^O-(U-O)  +  H-O,  belonging  to  the  mo- 
noclinic system ;  boiling  water  decomposes  them  with  separation  of  uranic  hydrate,  but 
the  solution  yields  the  same  crystals  by  evaporation.  A  more  dilute  solution  cooled 
below  10°  deposits  square-based  octahedrons  containing  C-H'0-(U''0)  + 1  H'-'O,  or 


*  Uraiij'l,  U'-O,  is  a  monatomic  radicle, -supposed  to  exist  in  the  uranic  compounds.   'See  Ubanicm.) 
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2C2n'0-(U-0)  +  sn-O.  They  give  off  1  of  their  water  at  200",  and  the  rest  at  275°, 
lea^^ng  the  yello-svish  red  anhydrous  salt. 

Uranic  acetate  combines  with  the  acetates  of  the  more  basic  metals,  forming  double 
acetates.  The  ammonium,  jJotassium,  and  sodium  salts  are  obtained  by  adding  the 
solutions  of  the  carbonates  to  a  solution  of  lu'anic  acetate,  till  a  precipitate  is  formed 
consisting  of  a  uranute  of  the  alliali-metal,  redissolving  this  precipitate  in  a  sliglit 
excess  of  acetic  acid,  and  cooling  the  solution  till  it  crystallises.  The  other  douljle 
salts  of  this  group  are  obtained  by  boiling  the  carbonates  with  uranic  acetate,  till  the 
whole  of  the  uranic  oxide  is  precipitated,  redissolving  the  precipitate  in  acetic  acid, 
and  evaporating.  The  lead  and  cadmium  salts  consist  of  1  at.  of  lU'anic  acetate  combined 
with  1  at.  of  the  monobasic  acetate,  their  formula  being  C'-H-'PbO-  .  C-H\U-0)0- 
+  3H-'0  and  C-ffCd()-.C'-H\U-0)0-'  +  |  H-0.  _  All  the  rest  contain  2  at.  uranic 
acetate  with  1  at.  of  the  monobasic  metal,  their  general  formula  being  C-H*JVIO-. 
2C-H^(U-0)<)^  +  wH-0.  Most  of  these  salts  crystallise  with  facility,  the  potassium 
and  silver  salts  in  the  quadi-atic  .system ;  the  sodium  salt  forms  regular  tetraheth-ons. 
The  strontium  and  calcium  salts  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  difficult  to  crystallise. 
The  sodium  salt  is  anhydrous;  the  rest  contain  water  of  crystallisation.  (Wertheim, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  xxix.  209;  Weselsky,  Cliem.  Gaz.  1858,  390.) 

Acetate  of  Ytteium,  C-H'O-Y  +  H-0. — Ehomboidul  prisms  with  trihedral  sum- 
mits. They  are  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatm-es ;  give  off  their  water, 
and  become  opaque  at  100°  ;  dissolve  in  9  pts.  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity 
of  boiling  water ;  also  in  alcohol.  (Berlin.) 

Acetate  of  Zmc,  C-H-'O^Zn  +  SH-'O,  or  2C=IP02  Zn  +  BH^O  [  =  C'H'ZnO'+  SHO]. 
—  Obtained  by  dissolving  either  the  metal,  the  oxide,  or  the  carbonate  in  acetic  acid. 
Crystallises  in  nacrt  ous  efflorescent  lamin;e  belonging  to  the  monoelinic  system  (Kopp's 
Krystallographie,  p.  310).  Ordinary  combination  :  OP.  oo  P.  oo  Poo  .  +  P  .  +  2Poo  ,  the 
face  OP  predominating,  a:  b  :  c  ^  0-4838  :  1  :  0-87.  Inclination  of  axes  =  46°30'. 
Inclination  of  faces,  oo  P :  oo  P  in  the  pjlane  of  orthodiagonal  and  principal  axis  = 
112°  36';  00  P.  OP  =  112°  28' ;  OP:  00  Poo  =--113°  30' ;  OP:  7^00  =80°;  OP:  +P 
=  75°  30'.  Cleavage  parallel  to  OP.  The  salt  dissolves  very  readily  in  water.  At 
100°  it  melts,  gives  off  its  water  with  a  little  acetic  acid,  then  solidifies,  and  does  not 
liquefy  again  till  heated  to  190°  or  195°,  at  which  temperature  anhydi-ous  acetate  of  zinc 
sublimes  in  nacreous  scales.  At  higher  temperatures,  complete  decomposition  ensues. 
(Larocque,  Kecueil  des  Trav.  de  la  Soc.  Pharm.  1817-54.) 

ACSTIC  ACXa,  SUBSTITUTION-  PROBVCTS  OT  The  following  acids 

(which  will  be  more  fidly  described  hereafter),  are  derived  from  acetic  acid  by  substi- 
tution : 

Bromacetic  acid  .....  ^'■^"-^''-2^0 
Dibromacetic  acid     .  .  .  .  .       ^  HBr  ^  |  q 


Chloracetic  acid 


C^H-CIO 
H 


Trichloracetic  acid    .....  ^'^^^[o 


lodacetic  acid 


C^H'IO 
H 


Diniod-acetic  acid  .....  -gJO 
Thiacetic  acid  .....  ^^-^g[s 


The  brominated  and  chlorinated  acids  are  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  bromine 
and  chlorine  on  acetic  acid ;  the  iodated  acids  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  potassiimi  on 
bromacetate  and  dibromacetate  of  ethyl;  and  thiacetic  acid  by  treating  glacial  acetic 
acid  with  pentasulphide  of  phosphorus  (p.  11).  All  these  acids  are  monatomic, 
like  acetic  acid  itself,  correspond  to  it  in  nearly  all  their  reactions,  and  are  formed 
upon  the  same  type. 

ACETIC  ANHYSRIBE.  C'lPO^  =  (C=II'0)'0.  Anhydrous  Acetic  acid, 
Oxide  of  Acetyl  ;  ylcrfrtfc  c*/"  yJcrf///.— (Gerhardt,  Traite,  i.  711.) 

This  compound  is  obtained  :  1.  By  the  action  of  oxycliloride  of  phosphorus,  POCP, 
on  acetate  of  potassium.  The  acetate  deprived  of  water  by  fusion,  is  introduced  into 
a  tubulated  retort,  and  the  oxyehloride  of  phosphorus  admitted  through  the  tubulus, 
drop  by  drop.    A  violent  action  takes  place,  the  mixture  becoming  very  hot  without 
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the  application  of  external  heat,  and  a  liquid  distUs  over,  whicli  is  the  chloride  of 
acetyl,  while  tribasic  phosphate  of  potassium  remains  in  the  retort : 
SCm^KO^  +  POOP  =  PO^K^  +  3(C2ffO.Cl). 

If  now  this  liquid  be  poured  back  again  tliree  or  four  times  into  the  retort,  so  that 
it  may  remain  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  acetate  of  potassium,  that  salt  being 
also  in  excess  and  pretty  strongly  heated,  a  further  action  takes  place  between  the 
acetate  of  potassium  and  the  compound  C^H'O.Cl,  the  residt  of  which  is  the  forma- 
tion of  acetic  anhydride  :  thus, 

C^H^KO^  +  C-H^O.Cl  =  KCl  +  C*K'0\ 

The  acetic  anhydride  enters  into  combination  with  the  acetate  of  potassium,  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  heat  is  required  to  destroy  this  compound  and  cause  the  anhy- 
di'ide  to  distU  over.  The  distUlate  is  more  or  less  contaminated  with  acetic  acid  and 
chloride  of  acetyl ;  but  on  redistilling  the  crude  product,  these  impurities  pass  over  at 
the  commencement,  before  the  temperature  rises  to  137°'5,  after  which  the  pure 
anhydride  distils  over. — 2.  By  the  action  of  terchloride  of  phosphorus  on  acetate  of 
potassium.  When  the  liquid  chloride  is  added  drop  by  di'op  to  the  acetate  of  potas- 
sium (about  1  pt.  POP  to  more  than  2  pts.  of  the  acetate),  the  action  begins  without 
application  of  heat,  and  chloride  of  acetyl,  amounting  in  quantity  to  about  half  the 
chloride  of  phosphorus  used,  distils  over  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of 
phosphorus.  On  heating  the  residue  after  this  action  has  ceased,  acetic  anhydride 
distUs  over  free  from  chloride,  and  in  quantity  equal  to  about  a  third  of  the  chloride 
of  phosphorus  used.  The  product  contains  a  small  quantity  of  a  phosphorus-compound, 
which  causes  it  to  impart  a  brownish  colour  to  nitrate  of  sUver ;  but  it  may  be  freed 
from  this  impurity  by  a  second  distillation  with  acetate  of  potassium.  —  3.  By  the 
action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl,  C'H^O.Cl,  on  fused  acetate  of  potassium.  The  first 
products  of  the  action  are  chloride  ofpotassium  and  acetate  of  benzoyl,  C'H'O' : 

C'ffO.  CI  +  C^H'KO^  =  KCl  +  c^H^ol  ^• 

But  if  the  acetate  of  potassium  is  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  somewhat 
above  the  temperature  at  which  the  original  substances  act  upon  each  other,  a  further 
action  takes  place,  and  a  colourless  liquid  distils  over,  which  is  acetic  anhydride,  while 
benzoic  anhydride  remains  in  the  retort  in  combination  with  benzoate  of  potassium. 
These  new  prodiLcts  are  formed  by  double  decomposition  between  2  atoms  of  the 
benzoic  acetate : 

<C'ffO^Q  _  C'H^O?  Q  C^H'0)q 

4.  By  the  action  of  chloride  of  acetyl,  C^H'OCl,  on  dry  benzoate  of  sodium.  The  reaction, 
which  takes  place  without  the  aid  of  heat,  is  precisely  similar  to  the  preceding. 

Acetic  anhydride  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  a 
powerful  odour,  similar  to  that  of  the  hydrated  acid,  but  stronger,  and  recalling  at  the 
same  time  that  of  the  flowers  of  the  white-thorn.  Sp.  gr.  1'073  at  20°-5,  which  is 
nearly  that  of  the  hydrated  acid,  C-H'O-  +  H-0,  at  its  greatest  density.  Boiling 
point  137°'5  under  a  pressure  of  760  mm.  Vapour  density  =  3'47  (by  calculation  3-531 
for  a  condensation  to  2  volumes). 

Fuming  sulphuric  acid  becomes  heated  by  contact  with  acetic  anhydride,  carbonic  an- 
hydride being  given  off  and  a  conjugated  acid  produced,  which  forms  a  gummy  salt  with 
lead.  Potassium  acts  violently  on  acetic  anhydride,  evolving  a  gas  which  does  not 
take  fire  if  the  potassium  be  introduced  by  small  portions  at  a  time.  The  liquid,  after 
a  while,  solidifies  into  a  mass  of  needles,  consisting  of  a  compound  of  acetic  anhydride 
with  acetate  of  potassium  (p.  33).  An  oily  substance  is  also  produced,  having  a  veiy 
pleasant  ethereal  odom\  Finely  divided  zinc  acts  upon  acetic  anhydi-ide  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  less  energetically,  and  only  when  heated  in  the  water  bath  ;  hj'drogen 
gas  is  then  given  off,  and  a  soluble  salt  formed,  which  is  deposited  in  microscopic 
crystals  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  greatly  retards  the  action.  On  saturating 
the  excess  of  acetic  acid  in  the  residue  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  the  ethereal 
odour  above  mentioned  is  perceived.  The  hydrogen  evolved,  if  collected  immediately, 
has  the  same  odom-,  burns  with  a  bluish  fiame,  and  the  product  of  the  combustion 
renders  lime-water  tm'bid  ;  but  after  passing  through  potassium,  it  is  inodorous,  and 
when  burnt  yields  nothing  but  pure  vapour  of  water. 

Acetic  anhydride  does  not  combine  immediately  with  water,  but  when  pom-ed  into 
that  liquid,  falls  to  the  bottom  in  oily  drops  which  dissolve  after  a  while,  if  the  liquid 
is  heated  or  agitated.  It  absorbs  water  from  the  air,  and  must  therefore  be  kept  in 
well  closed  vessels. 
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Acetic  anhydi'idt^  coniLines  with  alJihi/Jcs.  With  ordinary  aldehyde,  it  furms  a 
li.juid  compound,  CT["0^.  C-H'O  (Geuther),  and  a  similar  compound  with  valeral. 
C'H"0^  C^Hi'D  (Guthrie  and  Kolbe) ;  also  with  bitter  almond  oil  (Geuther). 

AcETOBRNzoic,  Or  Benzoacetic  Anhydeide,  CTI'O^  =  Q7JJ5Q 1 0.     Acetate  of 

Benzoyl,  Benzoatc  of  Acetyl. — Obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  acetyl  on  benzoate 
of  sodium.  HeaTy  oil  smelling  like  Spanish  wine.  Neutral  to  litmus.  Boils  at  120°  C. 
and  is  resolved  into  acetic  and  benzoic  anhydrides  (p.  35).  Eesolved  into  acetic  and 
benzoic  acids  by  boiling  with  water,  and  more  quickly  with  alkalis. 

AcETO-ciNNAinc  Anhtdride,  C-H^O.C'H'O.O.  Acetate  of  Clnnamyl,  S[c. — A  very 
instable  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  acetyl  on  cinnamate  of  sodium. 
Oil  heavier  than  water,  something  like  the  preceding  compound. 

AcETO-cuMiNic  Anhtdkide,  C-'H^O  .  C"'H"0  .  0.  Acetate  of  Cumyl. —  Eescmbles 
the  preceding  compounds.  In  the  moist  state  it  quickly  turns  acid,  and  yields  beautiful 
laniinoe  of  cumiuic  acid,  the  odour  of  acetic  acid  becoming  perceptible  at  the  same  time. 

Aceto-salicylic  Anhydride,  C^H'O  .  C'H^O^O.  Acetate  of  Salicyl,  ^-c. — Salicylate 
of  podium  is  strongly  attacked  by  chloride  of  acetyl,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
tlie  mixture  liquefying  at  first,  but  becoming  perfectly  hard  in  a  few  seconds.  The 
product  dissolves  with  effervescence  in  carbonate  of  sodium,  the  anhydi-ide  being  con- 
verted into  acetate  and  salicylate  of  sodiimi.    (Gerhardt,  Traite,  iii.  319.) 

ACETIC  ETHEStS.  These  compounds  are  the  acetates  of  the  alcohol-radicles, 
and  may  be  divided  into  the  following  groups : 

1.  ItSonatomic  Acetic  Ethers. 

Acetate  of  Axltl,  C-H-'O.C^H-^. — Prepared  by  treating  acetate  of  silver  with  iodide 
of  allyl,  and  rectifying  once  or  twice  over  acetate  of  silver.  It  is  a  eolom-less  liquid, 
lighter  than  water,  having  a  pungent,  aromatic  odour,  and  boiling  between  98°  and 
100°.  Boiling  potash  decomposes  it  into  acetate  of  potassium  and  allyl-alcohol. 
(Gahours  and  Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  x.  32'-:.) 

Acetate  of  Amyi,,  or  Acetate  of  Pentyx,  C-ffO^.C^H".  —  This  compound  is 
slowly  produced  when  amylic  alcohol  is  left  in  contact  with  acetic  acid,  and  may  be 
conveniently  pirepared  by  distilling  2  pts.  of  acetate  of  potassium,  or  3  pts.  of  de- 
hydrated acetate  of  lead,  with  1  pt.  of  strong  sulphm'ic  acid,  and  1  pt.  of  amylic 
alcohol,  agitating  the  distillate  with  milk  of  lime,  then  dehydrating  over  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  rectifying.  It  is  a  transparent,  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0'8572  at  21°, 
and  boiling  at  133'3°,  under  a  pressure  of  27"  8"',  with  a  platinum  wire  immersed  in 
it.  Vapour- density  4-458.  Odoiir  ethereal  and  aromatic,  like  that  of  acetate  of 
ethyl.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  fusel  oil.  It  is 
decomposed  very  slowly  by  aqueous  potash,  but  quickly  by  alcoholic  potash,  yielding 
amylic  alcohol  and  acetate  of  potassium.  Chlorine  passed  tlirough  it  at  100°,  converts 
it  into  di-chlorinated  acetate  of  ainyl,  C'II'''^C1"0-,  and  this,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  in 
sunshine,  is  converted  into  a  higher  chlorine-compound. 

Acetate  of  Benzyl,  C^H'O^.C'H'. — Produced  by  treating  2  vol.  benzyl-alcohol  with 
a  mixture  of  1  vol.  sulphuric  acid  and  4  or  5  vol.  acetic  acid,  or  by  boiling  chloride  of 
benzyl  with  alcoholic  acetate  of  potassium.  Colourless  oil,  heavier  than  water,  and 
having  a  very  agreeable  odour,  like  that  of  pears.  Boils  at  210°  C.  Boiled  with 
potash-ley,  it  yields  acetate  of  potassium  and  benzylic  alcohol.  (Cannizzaro,  Ann, 
Ch.  Pharm.  Lxxxviii.  130.) 

Acetate  of  Ethyi.  Acetic  ether,  Ethylic  Acetate,  EssiqUther,  Essiqvaphthn,  Es- 
sigsanres  Mthyloxyd,  Ether  acctique.  C<H»0'  =  G^WdKCW:  or  Cm^O''.C'-H''0. 
(Lauragais,  Journ.  d.  S9avans,  1759,  324;  Thenard,  Mem.  d'Arcueil,  i.  153; 
i)umas  and  Boullay,  J.  Pharm.  xiv.  113;  Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  v.  34;  xxx. 
144;  Gm.  viii.  493;  Gerh.  i.  743). — Discovered  by  Lam-agais  in  1759.  It  is  formed 
by  heating  alcohol  with  acetic  acid,  or  with  an  acetate  and  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
or  by  distilling  ethyl-sidphate  of  calcium  or  potassium  with  glacial  acetic  acid.  The 
best  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  distil  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  of  acetate  of  potassiuin, 
3  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  2  pts.  of  sulphm-ic  acid;  or  10  pts.  of  acetate  of  sodium, 
6  pts.  of  alcoliol,  and  15  pts.  of  sulphuric  acid;  or  16  pts.  of  dry  acetate  of  lead, 
4i  ]its.  of  alcohol,  and  6  pts.  of  sidphurie  acid.  The  acid  is  first  mixed  with  the 
alcohol,  and  the  liquid  poiu-ed  upon  the  salt  reduced  to  fine  powder.  The  mixture  is 
then  distilled  to  dryness,  the  heat  being  moderate  at  first,  but  increased  towards  the 
end  of  the  process.  The  product  is  pui'ified  by  digesting  it  with  chloride  of  calcium 
and  rectifying  the  decanted  liquid. 
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Acetate  of  ethyl  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  pleasant  ethereal  odotiT.    Sp.  gr. 

0-  91046  at  0°  (Kopp);  0-932  at  20°  (Gossmann).  Boils  at  74°-3,  when  the  barometer 
stands  at  760  mm.  (Kopp).  Vapour-density  3-06  (Boullay  and  Dumas).  It  dis- 
solves in  11  or  12  pts.  of  vifater,  at  ordinary  temperatures  (IVIohr,  Arch.  Pharm.[2]  Ixv.  1), 
in  all  proportions  of  alcohol  and  ether.  It  biirns  with  a  yellowish  flame,  giving  off  the 
odour  of  acetic  acid,  and  leaving  that  acid  in  the  liquid  state.  It  is  permanent  when 
dry,  but  in  the  moist  state  gradually  decomposes  into  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  The  same 
decomposition  takes  place  more  quickly  under  the  influence  of  alkalis.  Heated  with 
strong  sulphvu'ic  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  oxide  of  ethyl  and  acetic  acid.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  converts  it  into  acetic  acid  and  chloride  of  ethyl. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  Acetate  of  Ethi/l.  (Malaguti,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xx. 
367;  ibid.  [3]  xvi.  2,  58;  Leblanc,  ibid.  [3]  197;  Cloez,  ibid.  [3]  xvii.  304.,— 
When  acetate  of  ethyl  is  introduced  into  a  bottle  filled  with  dry  chlorine  gas,  in  the 
proportion  of  1  atom  acetate  of  ethyl  to  8  atoms  chlorine,  and  tlie  action  allowed  to 
go  on,  first  in  the  shade  and  afterwards  with  continually  greater  exposui-e  to  sunshine, 
a  number  of  clilorinated  compounds  are  formed  in  which  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  atoms 
of  hydrogen  in  the  acetate  of  ethyl  are  successively  replaced  by  an  eqaal  number  of 
chlorine-atoms.  It  is  however  not  always  possible  to  obtain  the  particular  compound 
required,  the  compounds  C^ffCl-O^,  C^HCl'O-,  and  C'CPO-,  being  the  only  ones  that 
can  be  produced  with  certainty.  Other  products  are  also  formed,  among  wliich  are 
acetic  acid,  trichloracetic  acid,  and  sesquichloride  of  carbon.  If  the  acetate  of 
ethyl  is  at  once  exposed  to  sunshine  in  contact  with  clilorine,  an  explosion  takes  place, 
attended  with  deposition  of  charcoal. 

Dichlorinated  Acetate  of  Ethi/I,  C^ffCl-O-,  is  the  product  obtained  when  the  acetate 
of  ethyl  is  kept  cool  and  in  the  shade  during  the  action  of  the  chlorine.  On  distilling 
the  product  to  separate  the  more  volatile  portions,  till  the  boiling  point  rises  to  110°, 
■washing  the  brownish  residue  with  water,  and  drying  it  over  lime  and  sulphuric  acid, 
the  compound  is  obtained  as  a  transparent  colourless  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  1-301  at  12°.  It 
smells  somewhat  like  acetic  acid,  has  a  peppery  taste,  and  produces  irritation  in  the 
throat.  It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids. 
C'H'^Cr-02+  2H-0  =  20-H^O-^+  2HC1;  slowly  also  by  aqueous  potash,  but  quickly  by 
alcoholic  potash,  yielding  acetate  and  chloride  of  potassium.  (Malaguti.) 

Trichlorinated  Acitate  of  Ethyl,  G''H^CPO'',  was  obtained  by  exposing  the  di- 
chlorinated compound  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  a  bottle,  covered  at  the 
upper  part  with  black  paper,  so  that  the  light  fell  only  on  the  lower  part  of  the  liquid. 
It  resembles  the  preceding  compound,  but  cannot  be  distilled  without  alteration.  It 
is  isomeric  with  trichloracetate  of  ethyl,  C'CPOIC-H*.  See  Teichloeacbtic  Acid. 
(Leblanc.) 

Tctrachlorinated  Acetate  of  Ethyl,  C^H'Cl'O'-,  was  obtained  by  exposing  the  di- 
chlorinated compound  to  the  sun  in  autumn,  in  bottles  filled  with  dry  chlorine.  After 
rectification,  washing,  and  drying,  it  forms  an  oil  of  sp.  gr.  1-485  at  25°.  It  is  de- 
composed by  potash,  yielding  chloride,  acetate,  and  trichloracetate  of  potassium 
(Leblanc).  The  five-chlorine  compound,  C''H^CPO^,  was  obtained  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding,  excepting  that  the  gas  above  the  liquid  was  protected  from 
the  action  of  the  solar  rays;  the  six-chlorine  compound  G^H-CVC",  by  exposing  the 
last  compound  to  the  sun  for  two  days,  in  a  bottle  filled  with  dry  chlorine.    Sp.  gr. 

1-  698  at  23 '5.  The  seven-chlorine  comfound,  C^'HOPC-,  was  produced  by  exposing  the 
dichlorinated  compound  in  bottles  filled  with  dry  chlorine,  to  the  sun  for  some  months 
in  winter.  It  forms  rather  soft  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  spiiringly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol  of  ordinary  strength,  very  soluble  in  ether.  They  melt  '-elow  100°,  but  do  not 
appear  to  be  volatile  without  decomposition.  An  oily  liquid  isomeric  with  this  com- 
pound, and  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-692  at  24-5°,  is  obtained  by  exposing  trichloracetate 
of  ethyl  to  chlorine  in  the  shade,  as  long  as  any  action  goes  on.  (Leblanc.) 

Pcrchlorinatcd  Acetate  of  Ethyl,  C''CPO',  is  prepared  by  exposing  di-  or  tri-chlori- 
nated  acetate  of  ethyl  to  the  brightest  summer  sunshine,  and  at  the  same  time  heating 
it  to  110°;  even  then  the  substitution  takes  place  very  slowly  (Leblanc).  The  pro- 
duet  is  distilled  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  to  remove  free  chlorine.  It  is  a 
coloiu-less  oil,  which  remains  liquid  at  a  few  degrees  below  0°,  and  has  a  strong  pungent 
odom-  like  that  of  chloral.  Sp.  gr.  1-79  at  25°.  Boils,  with  partial  decomposition,  at 
245°  (Leblanc).  Wlien  its  vapour  is  passed  through  a  tube  filled  -with  fragments  of 
glass,  and  heated  to  400°,  it  is  partly  converted  into  the  isomeric  compound  clilor- 
aldehyde,  C^C1''0  (Malaguti).  In  contact  with  water  or  moist  air,  it  is  gradually 
decomposed,  yielding  trichloracetic  and  hydi-ochloric  acids.  A  similar  decomposition 
is  instantly  produced  by  strong  aqueous  potash  (Leblanc) : 

C^CPO^  +  2fP0  =  2C-HCP0=  +  2HC1. 
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Ammonia,  either  gaseous  or  dissolved  in  water,  acts  strongly  on  the  compound,  pro- 
ducing sal-ammoniac  and  triehloracetamide  (Malaguti) : 

C^CPO^  +  2NH3  =  2UC1  +  2C-'^H''CPN0 
With  absolute  alcohol,  the  compound  becomes  strongly  heated,  and  is  completely  con- 
verted into  hydrochloric  acid  aud  trichloracetate  of  ethyl  (Malaguti) : 

C^CPO-  +  20-^0  =  2HC1  +  2C'H'^CP0''. 

When  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  it  yields  crystals  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  carbon.  (Leblanc.) 

Perehloracetic  ether  may  be  regarded  as  a  tricliloracctatc  of  jientacMorethyl, 
C  'CPO-.  C^CP ;  and  Ln  like  manner,  all  the  preceding  compounds  which  contain  more  than 
3  atoms  of  chlorine,  maybe  viewed  as  trichloracetates  of  ethyl-radicles,  in  which  the  H 
is  more  or  less  replaced  by  CI :  e.g.  pentaehloracetic  ether,  C-'H^CPO-  =  C-Cl 'O'-.C-'ll-'CP. 
Some  of  them  appear  however  to  be  susceptible  of  isomeric  modifications. 

Acetate  of  JVIethyi,  C^ffO^  =  C-H-''0  .  CW.  Mitliijlic  Acetate,  Essigsaurcr 
ILihdthcr.  (Dumas  and  Peligot  (1835),  Ann.  Ch.  Phy's.  Iviii.  46. — Weidmann 
and  Schweizer,  Pogg.  xhii.  593.  —  H.  Kopp,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  Iv.  181. — Gm.  ^^ii. 
484;  Gerh.  i.  741.) — This  compound  occurs  in  crude  wood-vinegar  (Weidmann  and 
Schweizer).  The  liquid  called  ^^i/jtr  liijnosus  or  Sjjiritus  pyroaceticus  appears  to  be 
impure  acetate  of  methyl. 

Preparation.  —  1.  Two  pts.  of  wood-s)jirit  are  distilled  vt'ith  1  pt.  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  and  1  pt.  sidpliiu-ic  acid ;  the  distillate  is  shaken  up  with  chloride  of  calcium, 
the  acetate  of  methyl  then  rising  to  the  top ;  and  this  product  is  freed  from  sul- 
phurous acid  by  agitation  with  quicklime,  and  from  wood-sjjirit  by  24  hours'  contact 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  which  takes  up  the  latter  substance  (Dumas  and  Peligot). 
— 2.  When  1  part  of  wood-spirit  is  distilled  with  1  pt.  acetate  of  potassium  and 
2  pts.  of  sulphuric  acid,  acetate  of  methyl  passes  over  first,  then  sulphurous  acid,  acetic 
acid,  methyiic  oxido,  and  a  small  quantity  of  methylic  sulphate.  The  first  receiver 
must  therefore  be  removed  as  soon  as  sulphiirous  acid  begms  to  escape  ;  its  contents 
shaken  up  with  water ;  and  the  separated  ether  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium  and 
quicklime  (Weidmann  and  Schweizer). — 3.  A  mixtiu-e  of  3  pts.  wood-spirit,  14^ 
pts.  deliydrated  acetate  of  lead,  and  5  pts.  sulphuric  acid  is  distilled  ;  the  distillate 
is  shaken  up  with  milk  of  lime  ;  and  the  stratum  of  methylic  acetate  which  rises  to  the 
surface  is  dehydrated  by  repeated  treatment  with  cldoride  of  calcium,  then  decanted 
from  the  lower  Uquid,  and  rectified.    (H.  Kopp.) 

Acetate  of  methyl  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  very  agreeable  odour,  like  that 
of  acetate  of  ethyl,  sp.  gr.  9-0085  at  21*^;  0-9562  at  0'^  (Kopp).  Boiling  point,  56-3° 
under  a  pressure  of  760  mm.  (Kopp,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixii.  1);  55°  under  a  pressure  of 
762  mm.  (Andr e ws,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  i.  27).  Vapour-density  2-503  (Dumas  and 
Peligot),  by  calculation  2-564.  Index  of  refraction  1-3576.  (D ellFs,  Pogg.  Ann. 
Ixxxi.  470.) 

Acetate  of  methyl  dissolves  in  water,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  aqueous  solution  suffers  but  little  decomposition  by  boiling.  Solutions  of 
caustic  alkalis  convert  the  compound  into  wood-spirit  and  an  alkaline  acetate.  When 
poured  on  pulverised  soda-lime,  it  is  decomposed  with  violence,  yielding  a  mixture  of 
acetate  and  formate  of  sodium,  and  giving  olf  hydrogen.  In  contact  with  strong  sul- 
jilmrio  acid,  it  becomes  heated,  gives  olT  acetic  acid,  and  forms  methylsulphuxic  acid. 
With  chlorine  it  forms  a  number  of  substitution-products. 

Diehlorinated  Acetate  of  Methyl,  C''H'Cl-0-,  is  formed  by  passing  dry  chlorine  gas 
through  acetate  of  methyl,  assisting  the  action  by  a  gentle  heat  towards  the  end.  It 
is  j'Ui-ified  like  the  corresponding  ethyl-compound.  It  is  a  coloiu-less  neutral  liquid, 
having  a  pungent  odour ;  its  taste  is  sweet  at  first,  but  afterwards  alliaceous  and  burning. 
S|i.  gr.  1-25.  Boils  between  145'-'  and  148°,  but  begins  to  decompose  and  give  off 
fumes  at  138°.  It  biu-ns  with  a  yellow  flame,  edged  -with  gi-cen  at  the  bottom.  It  is 
decomposed  slowly  by  water,  quickly  by  aqueous  potash,  and  violently  by  alcoholic 
potash,  yielding  formic,  acetic,  and  hydrochloric  acids  : 

C^H^CPO^  +  2H  0  =  CH^O^  -t-  C^H'O^  +  2IIC1. 

This  compound  is  isomeric  if  not  identical  with  diehlorinated  formate  of  ethjd. 
(Malaguti,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixx.  379.) 

Trichlurinatcd  Acetate  of  Methyl,  C^II^CPO-,  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  very 
slowly  into  acetate  of  methyl,  as  long  as  any  decomposition  takes  place,  and  purifying 
the  product  by  repeated  fractional  distillation.  It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  heavier 
than  water,  boUing  at  145°,  and  distilling  without  decomposition.  It  is  decomposed  by 
caustic  potash,  yielding  chloride  and  formate  of  potassium,  and  chlorometliylasc,  CIlUl : 
C'H^CPO^  +  2K-0  =  2KC1  -t  2CHK02  +  CHCL 
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It  is  isomeric  but  not  identical  with  triehloracetate  of  methyl,  C'CPO'.  CH^,  produced 
by  distilling  wood-spirit  with  tricliloracetic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid.    (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixxiii.  25.) 

Perchlorinated  Acetate  of  Methyl,  C^CPO^.  (Cloez,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xrii.  297, 
311.) — This  compound,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  perchlorinated  formate 
of  ethyl,  is  produced  by  exposing  acetate  of  methyl  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in 
sunshine,  as  long  as  the  gas  continues  to  be  absorbed.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having 
a  suffocating  odour  and  a  disagreeable  taste,  which  soon  becomes  intolerably  acid,  from 
decomposition.  Sp.  gr.  1-705  at  18°.  Boils  at  about  200°,  with  partial  decomposition. 
It  is  quickly  decomposed  by  water  and  by  moist  air,  yielding  hydrochloric,  carbonic,  and 
terchloracetic  acids : 

C'Cl'O^  +  2W0  =  3HC1  +  CO'  +  C'HCPO^ 

Similarly  by  the  fixed  alkalis  in  solution.  With  aqueous  ammonia,  it  forms  tri- 
chloracetamide,  together  with  chloride  and  carbonate  of  ammonium : 

C'CPO=  +  6NH»  +  2H=0  =  N.H-.C'CPO  +  3NH^C1  +  CO'  (NH*).^ 

With  alcohol  it  forms  hydrochloric  acid,  triehloracetate  of  ethjd,  and  monochlori- 
nated  formiate  of  methyl : 

C^CFO^  +  iCm'O  =  2HC1  +  C'CPO=.C"ff  +  C=H*C102. 

Similarly  with  wood-spirit  it  yields  triehloracetate  of  methyl,  and  monochlorinated 
formate  of  methyl. 

The  vapour  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  is  decomposed  into  chloraldehyde 
and  chloro-carbonic  oxide  (phosgene)  gas: 

C'CPO'  =  C^Cl^O  +  COCV. 

Acetate  of  Octyi,,  C-H'O'-.  CTI".  — •  Prepared  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
through  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  octylic  (eaprylic)  alcohol ;  or,  better  by  dis- 
tiUing  a  mixture  of  octyhe  alcohol,  acetate  of  sodiimi,  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a 
liquid  of  very  agreeable  odour,  insoluble  in  water,  boiling  at  1 90°.  (B  o  u  i  s,  Compt.  rend, 
xxxviu.  937.) 

Acetate  of  Phenyl,  C-H^O.C^H*. — Produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  acetyl 
on  acetate  of  phenyl :  also  by  boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phosphate  of  phenyl 
with  acetate  of  potassium.  After  all  the  alcohol  has  evaporated,  the  temperature  of  the 
mixtiire  rises  rapidly,  and  acetate  of  phenyl  distils  over  in  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid. 
It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  slightly  soluble  in  that  liquid.  Boils  at  190°.  BoiKng 
potash  decomposes  it,  yielding  acetate  of  potassium  and  hydrate  of  phenyl.  (S  c  r  u  g  h  a  m, 
Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vii.  241.) 

Acetate  of  Teteyl,  or  Acetate  of  Butyl,  C-H'O-.  C^H°.  —  Obtained  by  heating 
iodide  of  tetryl  with  a  slight  excess  of  very  dry  acetate  of  silver  in  a  sealed  flask 
at  100°:  —  also  by  distilling  in  an  oil-bath  equivalent  quantities  of  acetate  of  po- 
tassium (recently  fused)  and  tetryl-sulphate  of  potassium  : 

C-H'OIK  -t-  SO^K.C''H'  =  C'H'OlC^ff  +  SO'.K» 
Acetate  of  Trittl,  or  Acetate  of  Propyi,,  C^H^O^C^H'. — Obtained  by  distilling 

propylic  alcohol  with  a  mixture  of  acetic  and  sulphuric  acid.    Resembles  acetate  of 

ethyl.    Boils  at  90°.  (Berthelot.) 

it  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  agreeable  odour.    Sp.  gr.  0-8845  at  16°  C.    Boils  at 

114°.     Vapour-density  4-073  (calculation,  4-017).    Boiling  potash  converts  it  into 

acetate  of  potassium  and  tetryhc  alcohol. 

2.  Diatomic  Acetic  Stbers,  {Glyeolic  Ethers.') — These  compounds  are  derived 
from  the  diatomic  alcohols  or  glycols  by  the  substitution  of  1  or  2  at.  acetyl  (C-H'O  =  Ac), 
for  1  or  2  at  hydrogen.  They  are  related  to  the  glycols  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
monatomic  acetic  ethers  just  described  are  related  to  the  monatomic  alcohols.  The 
following  have  been  obtained  :  — 

Monoacetate  of  Ethylene    '■^g'^n"!*^'       Diacetate  of  Butylene 

Diacetate  of  Etliylene  ^  j  0^       Diacetate  of  Amylene      ^    j^J,  |  0^ 

Diacetate  of  Propylene  Diacetate  of  Benzylene  ^'^'■^gl"!^' 

The  diacetates  are  produced  by  the  action  of  acetate  of  silver  on  the  chlorides, 
bromides,  or  iodides  of  the  several  diatomic  alcohol-radicles :  e.  g. 
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Cm^Br^  +  (^^%?)^[  0"-  =  2AgBr  +  (^qSJ)^! 

Bromide  of       2  at.  acetate  of 
ethylene.  silver. 

Monoacetate  of  ethylene  is  obtained  by  heating  acetate  of  potassium  with  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  bromide  or  chloride  of  ethylene,  or  by  heating  in  a  sealed  ttibo  a 
mixture  of  1  at.  hydrate  of  ethylene  and  1  at.  acetic  anhydride : 

AH  these  compounds  when  distilled  with  potash  are  converted  into  the  corre- 
uponding  diatomic  alcohols.  They  will  be  more  fully  described  in  connection  with 
tliese  several  alcohols. 

3.  Triatomic  iicetic  Ethers;  Acetins.  (Borthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xli.  277;  Gm.  is.  496;  Gerh.  iii.  960;  B erth elo t  and  De  Luca,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[  liii.  433). — Compounds  obtained  by  the  union  of  1  at.  glycerin,  C^H^O',  with  1, 
2,  or  3  at.  acetic  acid  C'-H'O-,  with  elimination  of  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  water. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  glycerin,  C^H^O^.H',  in  which  1,  2,  or  3  at.  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  acetyl. 

Monoacctin,  C^H'°0*  =  C'H'^O^H^.C^H'O,  is  produced  by  lieating  a  mixture  of 
glyceriu  and  glacial  acetic  acid  to  100°  for  24  hours.  Slight  traces  are  also  formed 
by  mere  contact  of  the  liquids  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  a  neutral  liquid,  having 
a  slightly  ethereal  odour.  Sp.  gr.  1'20.  Mixed  with  half  its  buUc  of  water,  it  forms  a 
clear  liquid,  which  becomes  turbid  on  the  addition  of  two  or  more  volumes  of  water ; 
but  the  acetin  does  not  separate  from  it,  and  the  emulsion  continues  opalescent  even 
after  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Treated  with  alcohol  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  forms  glycerin  and  acetate  of  ethyl.    It  mixes  with  ether. 

Biacctin,  also  called  Acetidin,  C'H'-O^  =  C^H^OIH.(C-H'O)-  =  C=H'0_'  +  2C^H'02 
—  2H-0,  is  obtained  by  heating  glacial  acetic  acid  with  excess  of  glycerin  to  200°  for 
3  hours ;  by  heating  the  same  two  liquids  together  at  27o° ;  by  heating  glycerin  to 
200°  with  acetic  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water ;  and  by  heating  to  200°  a 
mixture  of  1  pt.  of  glycerin  with  4  or  5  pts.  of  acetic  acid.  It  is  a  neutral  odori- 
ferous liquid  having  a  sharp  taste;  sp.  gr.  about  1-85.  Boils  at  280°,  and  distils  with- 
out alteration.  Assumes  a  viscid  consistency  at  — 40°.  It  becomes  slightly  acid  by 
prolonged  contact  with  air.  100  pts.  of  it  saponified  with  baryta,  yield  52-4  pts.  of 
glycerin  and  a  quantity  of  acetate  of  barium  con-esponding  to  6  6 '4  pts.  of  acetic  acid  ; 
calciilation  requires  52'3  glycerin  and  68'2  acetic  acid.  With  alcohol  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  yields  glycerin  and  acetate  of  ethyl.    It  dissolves  in  ether  and  in  benzol. 

Triacctin,  C''H"0'^  =C^H^Ol(C-ffO)^  =  C^H^O^  +  3C-H'0''*  -  3  H^O.  —  Obtained 
by  heating  diacetin  to  260°  for  3  hours  with  15  to  20  times  its  weight  of  glacial 
acetic  acid.  Kesembles  the  preceding  compound.  Sp.  gr.  1-174  at  8°.  Volatilises 
without  residue.  100  pts.  saponified  with  baryta  yielded  80-6  pts.  acetic  acid,  and 
43-1  glycerin;  by  calculation  it  should  be  82-6  acetic  acid  and  42-2  glycerin.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol. 

A  compound  of  acetic  acid  and  glycerin,  probalily  triacetin,  appears  to  exist  in  cod- 
liver  oil  (De  Jongh,  Berz.  Jahresber.  1843),  and  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  En.onymus  europaus  (Schweizer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  liii.  437). 
Acetic  acid  was  also  observed  by  Chevreul  among  the  product  of  the  saponification  of 
fats. 

Acctnchlorhjdrin,  C^H^CIO^  =  C^H^O^  -r  C-WO-  +  HCl  -  2n=0,  is  obtained  by 
passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  to  saturation  into  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  glycerin 
heated  to  100°,  and  satiu-ating  the  liquid  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  after  leaving  it 
at  rest  for  several  days.  This  process  yields  the  compound  mixed  with  dichlorhydrin. 
It  is  also  obtained,  together  with  the  following  compound,  by  tlie  action  of  chloriilo 
of  acetyl  on  glycerin.  It  is  a  neutral  oil,  smelling  like  acetate  of  ethyl  and  volatilising 
at  about  250°. 

AcetodichlorhydrhuC'B.^CVO''-  =  C^H'O^  +  C-'H'O-  +  2HC1  -  3H=0,  is  obtained  by 
adding  chloride  of  acetyl  to  glycerin  externally  cooled,  as  long  as  any  action  takes 
place,  distilling  the  product,  and  purifying  the  distillate  obtained  between  180°  and 
160°,  by  agitation  with  water  and  then  with  an  alkali,  drying  with  chloride  of  cal- 
cium and  quieldime,  and  fractional  rectification.  It  is  a  transparent  neutral  oil 
having  a  refreshing  ethereal  odour,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  distilling  at  205° 
without  decomposition.    (Berthelot  and  De  Luca.) 

DkwetorhJorhiidrin,  C'"H"C10'  =  C^IPO^  +  2G-H'02  +  HCl  -  3H=0,  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  chloride  of  acetyl  on  a  niixtui'e  of  equal  volumes  of  glyceiin  and 
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glacial  acetic  acid.  It  is  a  neutral  liquid  whicli  volatilises  at  245°.  (Berthelot  and 
I)  e  Luc  a.) 

Similar  compounds  are  produced  by  the  action  of  bromide  of  acetyl  on  glycerin. 
By  treating  glycerin  with  a  mixture  of  cliloride  and  bromide  of  acetyl  in  equal  numbers 
of  atoms,  acetochlorbromhydrin,  C^H^ClBrO^  =  C^H^O^  +  C^H^O^*  +  HCl  +  HBr  - 
3  H-0,  is  obtained  as  a  neutral  colourless  liquid,  smelling  like  acetate  of  ethyl  and 
bromide  of  ethylene,  boiling  at  208°,  and  distilling  without  decomposition.  It  is 
somewhat  coloured  by  exposure  to  light.  (Berthelot  and  De  Luca.) 

The  formulse  of  all  these  compounds  may  be  derived  from  that  of  a  triple  molecule 
HHO 

of  water  HHO.     By  replacing  3  at.  hydrogen  in  this  formula  by  the  triatomic 
HHO 

H  O 

radicle,  glyceryl  C^H^  we  obtain  glycerin  H  (C'H^)O.  Eeplacing  1,  2  or  3  at.  H  in 

H  0 

this  formula  by  acetyl  (C-H^O  =  Ac),  we  obtain  monoacetin,  &c. ;  and,  lastly,  the  re- 
placement of  one  or  two  molecules  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (HO),  by  chlorine  in  the 
formulae  of  monoacetin  and  diacetin  gives  the  acetochlorhydrins.    Thus  : 


Br 

Acetochlorbromhydrin     .  Ac  (C^H^)"'0 

CI 

Ac  O 

Diacetochlorhydrin  .       .  Ac(C3H^)"'0 

CI 

Triacetin  ....  Ac'(C'H^)"'0^ 


H  0 

Monaeetin .  .  .  ,  Ac(C^H7"0 
H  0 
H  0 

Acetoelilorhydrin       .       .  A.a(Gm^y"0 

CI 
CI 

Acctodichlorhydrin    .       .  Ac(C'H=)'"0 

CI 

ACBTITE.  A  compound  formed  from  acetic  acid  and  mannite  in  the  same  manner 
as  ucetin  from  acetic  acid  and  glycerin.    (Berthelot,  Compt.  rend,  xxxviii.  668.) 

ACETOSaBTEB.  A  hydjometer  graduated  for  determining  the  strength  of  com- 
mercial acetic  acid  according  to  its  density.    (See  Acetic  Acid.) 

ACBTOMB.  C'H'*0  =  C^H'O.CH'  [or  C^H'^O''].  Pyroacetic  spirit,  Essiygeist, 
Brcnzessiggeist  (Gm.  ix.  1 ;  xiii.  462  ;  G  erh.  i.  700 ;  iii.  943  ;  iv.  906). — This  compound 
has  long  been  known  as  a  product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  acetates  (p.  It  is 
also  produced  by  passing  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid  through  a  red-hot  tube ;  by  heating 
gum,  sugar,  tartaric  acid,  citric  acid  and  other  vegetable  substances  in  contact  with 
lime ;  and  by  heating  citric  acid  with  permaganate  of  potassium,  or  with  a  mixture  of 
binoxide  of  manganese  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  (Pean  de  St.  Gilles,  Compt. 
rend,  xlvii.  655.) 

C«H«0'  +  0  =  C^H^O  +  3C02  +  H^O. 


Citric  acid. 

It  is  prepared  :  1.  By  distilling  acetate  of  barium  or  acetate  of  calcium  at  a  mode- 
rate heat,  the  metal  then  remaining  in  the  form  of  carbonate  : 
2C-H'BaO-  =  C'^H'^O  +  CO^Ba^ 

Acetate  of  bariiun  when  dry  and  pure,  yields  a  perffectly  colourless  neutr;d  distdlate, 
in  fact  pure  acetone.  The  calcium-salt  requires  a  higher  temperature  to  decompose  it, 
and  the  distillate  is  in  consequence  contaminated  with  an  empyreumatic  oil,  called 
divmasin,  CH'^O. — 2.  By  distilling  in  an  ii'on  retort  or  quicksilver  bottle,  a  mixtiu-e 
of  2  pts.  of  acetate  of  lead  and  1  pt.  of  pounded  quicklime,  rectifying  the  product 
several  times  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  finally  disDilling  over  the  water-bath. 

Acetone  is  a  limpid,  very  mobile  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0-792  at  18°(Liebig),  0'814  at  0° 
(H.  Kopp).  It  does  not  soUcUfy  at  -16°.  Boils  at  56°  (Dumas),  at  56-3°  (Kopij) 
under  a  pressure  of  760  mm.  Evaporates  quickly,  producing  a  considerable  degree 
of  cold.  Vapour-density  2'0025  (D  umas).  It  has  an  agi-eeable  odoiu-,  and  a  biting 
taste  like  that  of  peppermint.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  -with  a  white  flame, 
without  smoke. 

Acetone  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  many  compomid 
ethers.  It  does  not  dissolve  potash  or  chloride  of  calcium.  It  dissolves  many  cam- 
phors, fats  and  resins. 

Acetone  forms  definite  compounds  with  the  alkaline  bisulphites.  The  potassium 
suit,  C'H«0  +  SO'  (KH),  and  the  sodium-salt,  C'H«0  +  SO^NaH)  crystallise  in 
nacreous  scales  (Limpricht).  The  ammonium-salt,  C'H"0  +  SO'(NH'H,)  is  de- 
posited on  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bisulphite  of  ammonium  with  acetone,  in 
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laminse  resembling  cholesterin,  wliicli  quickly  aggregate  into  a  heavy  erystallino 
powder.  (Stiideler.) 

Acetone  was  regarded  by  Kane  as  an  alcohol,  C'HMI.O,  containing  the  radicle  C■''H^ 
which  he  caUed  mcsiti/l.  According  to  this  view,  however,  the  oxidation  of  acetone 
should  yield  products  containing  C^,  just  as  the  oxidation  of  common  alcohol,  C-'H^O 
yields  aldehj-de  and  acetic  acid  containing  C- ;  but  no  such  products  are  obtained. 
A  more  probable  view  of  the  composition  of  acetone  is  that  of  Chancel,  who  regards  it 
as  aldehyde  coupled  with  methylene,  C''^H''O.CH-,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
that  of  Gerhardt  and  Williamson,  who  regard  it  as  aldehyde  in  which  the  basic  hy- 

drogen  is  replaced  by  methyl ;   ^jj3  > .      This  view  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 

decomposition  of  acetates  into  acetone  and  carbonates.  For  acetyl  may  be  regarded  as 
a  compound  of  methyl  with  carbonic  oxide ;  [C-H'O  =  CH'.  CO.]  ;  and  it  is  easy 

CH'^  CO } 

to  conceive  that  2  atoms  of  acetate  of  bariiim      -j^'^    |-  0,  may  decompose  m  such 

a  manner  that  the  CO  of  the  one  may  unite  mth  the  two  atoms  of  barium  and 
the  two  external  atoms  of  oxygen,  to  form  carbonate  of  barium,  wliile  the  methyl 
remains  in  combination  with  the  other  atom  of  acetyl,  forming  acetone  : 
o/CHlCO/^\       CO)^,   ,  CH^CO) 
^[        Bai"  j  =  Ba=p'  +  CH^{ 

Acetate  of  barium.        Carbonate  Acetone. 

of  barium. 

The  same  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  (discovered  by  Williamson)  that  when  a 
mixture  of  acetate  and  valerate  of  barium  is  liented,  an  acetone  is  formed  containing 
acetyl  coupled  with  tetryl  (C^H'),  or  valyl  (C"'H''0)  with  methyl:  thus 
CH^CO )  ^  ,  C'H'.CO )  ^      CO  >  ^„    C-'H'O ) 
Ba  +      Ba    r  =  Ba^j^  +  C^'  [ 

I)cco7npositio7is  of  Acetone. — 1.  Acetone  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  throTigh  a  red- 
hot  tube,  deposits  charcoal  and  is  converted  into  a  peculiar  oil  called  dumasin,  wliich 
generally  passes  over  together  with  acetone  in  the  distillation  of  acetates. 

2.  Acetone  is  decomposed  by  Morinc,  a  portion  of  its  hydrogen  being  replaced  by 
that  element ;  but  it  is  not  jjossible  in  this  manner  to  replace  the  whole  of  the  hy(b'o- 
gen  by  chlorine;  even  a  mixture  of  clilorate  of  potassium  and  hytb'ochlorie  acid  does 
not  appear  to  be  capable  of  replacing  more  than  two  of  the  hydi'ogen  atoms  by  chlorine. 
The  higher  chlorinated  acetones,  may  however  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine, 
or  the  mixture  just  mentioned,  on  other  organic  bodies.    (See  Culoeacetones,  p.  29.) 

Chlorine,  in  presence  of  alkalis,  converts  acetone  into  chloroform  : 
C'H<=0  +  12  CI  +  H=0  =  2CHCP  +  CO^  +  6  HCl. 

Bromine,  in  presence  of  alkalis,  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  producing  bromoform  :  but 
iodine  forms  only  a  dark  pitchy  mass. 

4.  HtjdrocMoric  acid  gas  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity  ly  acetone,  and  according  to 
Kane,  yields  chloride  of  mesityl  (or  chloropropylene)  C^H^Cl.  Ht/driodic  acid  gas 
passed  into  acetone  forms,  according  to  Kane,  iodide  of  mesityl,  C''H^I,  which  distils 
over  with  the  hydriodic  acid ;  iodide  of  pteleyl  C^H-''I  (or  rather  tri-iodomesitylene, 
C"H'I'),  which  remains  suspended  in  the  residual  Liquid,  in  the  form  of  yellow  scales  ; 
and  mesityl-hj-pophosphorous  acid,  C^H"O.PHO,  which  separates  in  silky  needles  as 
the  liquid  cools.  Friedel  (Compt.  rei\d.  xlv.  1013)  stated  that  a  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  in  acetone  yielded,  when  heated  to  100°  acetic  acid  and  chloride  of 
methyl  (2C^H'^0  +  4HC1  =  C'^H'O^  +  4CH^C1),  and  simUarly  with  hydriodic  acid; 
but  he  has  since  admitted  that  these  resiilts  were  obtained  with  impiire  acetone  con- 
taining wood-spirit. 

5.  With,  pcntnchloride  of  2}hosphorus,  acetone  yields  chloropropylene,  C^ffCl,  boiling 
at  about  30°  and  mcthjlcMoracetol,  a  compomid  isomeric  with  chloride  of  propylene, 
C^H"CP.  This  body  treated  with  silver-salts,  ammonia,  ethylate  of  sodium,  or  alco- 
holic potash,  is  resolved  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloropropylene,  identical  with  the 
body  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  C^H^CP.  Hence  it  appears  that 
acetone  is  related  to  the  propylene  scries.    (Friedel,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  236.) 

6.  Strong  nitric  acid  acts  violently  on  acetone,  giving  off  copious  red  fumes,  and 
forming  mesitic  aldehyde,  C^H'O,  and  nitrite  of  pteleyl,  C^H^NO-.  [or  rather  trinitro- 
mesitylene,  C'H'(NO-)'],  together  with  oxalic  and  cyanuric  acid  (Kane).  By 
dropping  acetone  into  fuming  nitric  acid  contained  in  a  flask  externally  cooled,  and 
adding  water  as  soon  as  the  action  ceases,  a  heaiT-  oil  is  obtained,  which  explodes  with 
violence  when  heated,  giving  off  red  fumes.   (Fittig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  45.) 

7.  Acetone  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  becomes  heated,  and,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  acid  prcsent,a,nd  the  rise  of  temperature  which  takes  place,  forms  either 
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oxide  of  mesityl,  CH'^O,  or  mesitylene,  CH'^  together  ^vith  mesitylsulphuric  acid, 
HO^.C^H^.H,  and  sulphurous  acid.  (According  to  Kane,  the  composition  of  mesitylsul- 
pliiu'ic  acid  is  CH^O .  and  there  is  formed  at  the  same  time  another  acid 

caW&di  jjcrmesitylsulphuric  acid,  C'lPO'.  2  SO^H). 

8.  Glacial  ■plios'phoric  acid  forms  with  acetone  a  dark  brown  mass,  partly  consisting 
of  mesitylphosphoric  acid.  (Kane.) 

9.  A  solution  of  ■phosphorus  in  acetone  turns  acid  when  kept  for  some  weeks,  and 
more  quickly  when  heated,  even  in  perfectly  air-tight  vessels.  According  to  Zeise,  the 
cliange  consists  in  the  formation  of  three  peculiar  acids,  to  which  he  gives  the  names, 
qihosphacetic,  accphosgcnic  and  acephoric  acids ;  but  their  nature  and  composition  have 
not  been  clearly  made  out.  Products  of  like  nature  are  obtained  with.sulphur.  Sulphide 
«f  phosphorus  forms  with  acetone  a  peculiar  acid,  and  an  oil  which  has  a  powerful 
odour  but  no  acid  reaction.  (Zeise.) 

10.  A  solution  of  ammonia  in  acetone  yields,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  a  colom- 
less  syrupy  residue,  wliich  gradually  changes  into  an  alkaline  liquid,  consisting  of 
acetonine,  G^Jiy^W,  an  organic  base,  wliich  bears  to  acetone  the  same  relation  that 
amarine  bears  to  bitter-almond  oil : 

SC^H'^O  +  2  NH^  =  C»H' W  +  3H=0. 

The  non-basic  compound  first  formed  is  perhapis  isomeric  with  acetonine.  (Stadeler, 
Chem.  Gaz.  1853,  241.) 

11.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  and  sulphur  on  acetone,  Zeise  obtained  a  number  of 
products,  which  however  do  not  piresent  any  definite  characters.  (Gm.  ix.  11.) 

12.  By  the  simultaneous  action  of  ammonia  and  hydrosidphuric  acid,  acetone  is 
converted  into  tMacetonine,  a  sidphuretted  base  consisting  probably  of  CH^NS^. 
It  crystallises  in  shining  yellowish  rhombohedrons,  having  an  alkaline  reaction, 
sjiariugly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  with  facility  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetone,  and 
dilute  acids.  (Stadeler.) 

13.  When  1  volume  of  acetone  is  mixed  with  1  vol.  disulphide  of  carbon  and  2  vols, 
aqueous  ammonia,  laminated  crystals,  resembling  ice,  form  in  the  liquid  after  a  few 
days  ;  but  these  gradually  disappear,  and  are  succeeded  by  large  yellow  crystals,  which 
are  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  but  dissolve,  with  decomposition,  in 
warm  alcohol  and  in  boiling  hydj'oclilorio  acid  (Hlasiwetz,  J.  pr.  Chem.  H.  355). 
Hlasiwetz  assigns  to  these  crystals  the  improbable  formula  C''°H^^N''S'.  Stiideler,  on 
the  other  hand,  regards  them  as  the  hydrosidphate  of  an  organic  base,  carhothiacetonine, 
QiojjisN'^S^,  and  represents  their  formation  by  the  equation, 

3  C^H«0  +  2NH3  +  CS2  =  C'»H'»N2S2  ^  SffO. 

The  formula  C'lI'^N^S-.  H^S  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  the  analytical  numbers  ob- 
tained by  Hlasiwetz.  A  cold  alcoholic  solution  of  the  crystals  forms  with  dichloride  of 
platinum  a  brownish  yellow,  amorphous  precipitate  consisting  of  C'°H"'N-S-.PtCP.PtS, 
and  with  mercuric  chloride  a  white  precipitate,  which,  according  to  Stadeler,  is  merely 
Hg-CPS  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochlorate  of  carbothiaeetonine. 

14.  Acetone  heated  with  a  mixtm-e  of  h/drocyanic  and  hydrochloric  acid,  is  con- 
verted into  acctonic  acid,  0''H^0^  (Stadeler): 

C'ffO  +  CNH  +  2  H-0  =  C^ff  0'  +  NH'. 

15.  Acetone  distilled  with  dichromate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid,  gives  off 
acetic  and  carbonic  acids,  but  no  formic  acid : 

Cm^O  -1-  40  =  C^H'O^  +  CO^  +  H=0. 

16.  Caustic  alkalis,  such  as  hydrate  of  potassium  and  quick  lime,  exert  a  dehydra- 
ting action  on  acetone,  several  products  being  formed,  according  to  the  proiDortion  of 
water  abstracted.  Lowig  and  Weidmann,  by  subjecting  acetone  to  the  action  of 
hydrate  of  potassium,  obtained  a  dark  brown  mass,  consisting  chiefly  of  xylitc-oil, 
0'-n"0,  which  boiled  at  200°,  together  with  a  resin  wliich  they  call  xylite-resin. 
Volckel,  by  leaving  acetone  for  some  time  in  contact  with  quick  lime,  also  obtained  an 
oil  boiling  above  200°,  which  he  regarded  as  xjdite-oil.  But,  according  to  Fittig 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  32),  the  products  obtained  by  the  action  of  quick  lime  in  closed 
vessels,  are  oxide  of  mesityl,  CH"'©-,  boiling  at  131°,  and  a  liquid  isomeric  or  iden- 
tical with  fhorone,  CH'^O.  It  must  also  be  noticed  that  Sc  h  weizer  and  AVeidm  ann 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  xxiii.  14)  obtained  xylite-oil,  and  likewise  xylite-naphtha,  C'-H'-'-O',  by 
the  action  of  potash  and  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  a  compound  produced  from  crude 
wood-spirit,  which  those  chemists  called  xylite,  assigning  to  it  the  improbable  formida 
CH^O-i,  but  which  was  probably  nothing  but  somewhat  impiu'e  acetone.  On  the 
whole  it  appears  that  the  action  of  alkalis  on  acetone  is  similar  to  that  of  sulphm-ic 
acid  (p.  52),  consisting  in  an  abstraction  of  the  elements  of  water.    The  product.-! 
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obtained  by  the  action  of  these  dehydrating  agents  on  acetone  may  be  arranged  as  f  il- 
lows,  according  to  their  boiling-points  : 


Boiling 

-poiiit. 

Xylite-naphtha  . 

.  C'=H" 

=  iC^ffO  - 

-    H-0  . 

.  110-' 

to  ]  20° 

Oxide  of  Mesityl 

.    C"^  11" 

•0 

=  2  C^H-O  - 

-  ir-o  . 

„  131° 

IMesitylene 

.  c»ir- 

=  3  C^H^O  - 

-  3H-0  . 

.'  155° 

„  160° 

Pliorone  ? 

'0 

=  3  c^ir-o  - 

-  2H-0  . 

.  210° 

„  220° 

Xylite-oil 

.  C'-H'' 

^0 

=  4C^I1''0  - 

-  oH-0  . 

.  above 

200° 

Vapour  of  acetone  passed  over  heated  hydrate  of  potassium  or  potash-lime  is  resolved 
into  marsh-gas  and  carbonic  anhydride  : 

C=H«0  +  2  KHO  =  CO'K^  +  2  CII  ' ; 

or  if  the  heat  is  not  very  strong,  the  chief  products  are  acetic  acid,  formic  acid  and 
hydrogen : 

C^H-'O  +  2  KHO  +  H-0  =  C^ff  K0=  +  CHKO=  +  6  H. 

17.  Sodium  is  violently  attacked  by  anhydrous  acetone,  but  -without  evolution  of 
hydi'ogen,  and  hydrate  of  sodium  is  separated  in  white  flakes.  The  liquid  gradually 
assumes  a  pasty  consistence,  and  the  sodium  becomes  coated  with  oxide,  so  that  it  no 
longer  acts  perceptibly  on  the  acetone.  On  distilling  the  mass,  undecoinposed  acetone 
passes  over  first,  and  afterwards  a  watery  liquid  collects  in  the  receiver,  covered  with 
a  yellowish  oil.  On  poxiring  the  flistillate  into  a  basin,  so  that  the  undecomjjosed 
acetone  may  evaporate,  the  watery  layer  solidifies  in  a  white  crystalline  mass,  from 
which  the  oil  may  be  separated  by  pressure  between  paper.  The  ciystals  consist  of 
hydrate  of  finacone,  CH'-O  +  7  H'-O,  and  the  oDy  liquid  is  phorone,  C'H'^O.  The 
pinacone  is  produced  by  the  abstraction  of  1  at.  oxygen  from  a  double  molecide  of 
acetone : 

2  03^0  +  2Na  =  Na=0  +  C^H'^O  ; 

and  the  anhydrous  pinacone  thus  formed  appears  to  take  water  from  another  portion  of 
the  acetone,  converting  it  into  phorone : 

3  C^H«0  -  2  H=0  =  C»H"0. 

By  heating  the  crystals  of  hydrated  pinacone  in  a  narrow  glass  tube,  a  viscid  liquid 
is  obtained,  which  absorbs  water  rapi<lly  from  tlie  air,  and  is  reconverted  into  the 
crystalline  liydrate.  This  liquid  appears  to  be  anhydrous  pinacone  ;  lint  it  is  difficult 
to  expel  all  the  water  (Stadelcr,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  277).  Fittig  (ibid.  ex.  23) 
assigns  to  the  hydrated  crystals,  the  formula  C^H^O  -I-  3H-0,  regar<ling  them  as  the 
hydrate  of  paracetone,  a  compound  isomeric  with  acetone,  which  he  also  states  is  ob- 
tained in  anhydrous  crystals,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  acetone.  Fittig's  formuhe 
do  not,  however,  agree  with  the  results  of  analysis  so  well  as  Stadeler's  (see  PiNAcnNE); 
moreover  it  is  very  unlikely  that  sodium  should  act  with  violence  on  acetone,  without 
abstracting  a  portion  of  its  oxygen.  The  action  of  ammonia  on  acetone,  produces,  ac- 
cording to  Stiideler,  not  a  crystalline  compomid,  but  a  liquid  organic  base,  acetonine 
(p.  32). 

18.  Dry  dichloridc  of  platinmn  dissolves  in  acetone  with  evolution  of  heat,  and 
forms  a  brown  solution,  which,  when  evaporated,  gives  off  hydi-ochloric  acid,  and  leaves 
a  resinous  mass,  containing  among  other  products,  a  yellow  crj'stalHne  sabstanee 
called  acecMoridc  of  platinum  or  chloroplatinite  of  mrsityl,  C"n'°O.Pt'-CP.  (?)  This 
compound  may  be  obtained  in  larger  quantity,  by  triturating  dichloride  of  platinum 
with  acetone  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  paste,  leaving  the  mass  in  a  close  vessel  till 
it  liquefies  and  ultimately  forms  crystals,  washing  tliese  crystals  with  acetone,  and 
purifying  them  by  crystallisation  from  boiling  acetone.  Acechloride  of  platinum  thus 
obtained,  is  yellow,  inodorous,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  more 
readily  in  aqueous  chloride  of  potassium  or  sodium.  Cold  acetone  dissolves  ^  of  it ; 
lioiling  acetone  a  little  more.  The  aqueous  solution  reddens  litmus.  The  compound  is 
decomposed  and  dissolved  by  potash,  forming  a  brown  solution.  When  boiled  with 
water,  it  deposits  a  black  substance  called  accplatinons  oxide,  proliably  C'-Pt'O.  Tho 
same  substance  is  deposited  on  lioHing  the  motlier-hquor  of  aeichloride  of  platinum. 
The  aeichloride  yields  by  distillation  a  residue  of  carbide  of  platinum,  PtC.  (Zeise, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxiii.  29  ;  Gm.  ix.  31.) 

SuBSTiTUTiON-PEODucTS  OF  AcETONE.  C  hi  o  T  a  c  c  tov  e  s. — Eacli  of  tlie  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen in  acetone  may  be  replaced  by  chlorine,  giving  rise  to  six  chlorinated  acetones.  Tho 
fli-st  of  these  compounds  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nascent  cMorine  on  acetone ; 
the  second  by  that  of  chlorine  or  the  oxides  of  chlorine  on  acetone ;  the  third  ami 
fourth  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  crude,  wood-spirit,  probably  containing  acetone; 
tlie  fifth  and  sixth  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  or  the  oxides  of 
chlorine  on  other  organic  compounds. 
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MonocMoractonc,  CTI^CIO,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  feelile  electnc  current 
(from  three  Bunsen's  cells)  on  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
chlorine  set  free  at  the  positive  pole  from  the  hydrochloric  acid,  acting  on  the  acetone 
and  taking  the  place  of  1  at.  hydrogen.  It  is  an  oily,  colourless  hquid,  which,  when 
separated  from  the  watery  solution  and  rectified,  boils  at  117°,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1'14  at 
14°,  and  vapoui'-density  =  3'40.  Its  vapour  acts  strongly  on  the  nose  and  eyes,  pro- 
ducing a  copious  flow  of  tears.    (Eiche,  Compt.  rend.  xlix.  176. t 

l)icMoracct07ie,  C^H''CPO  (Kane's  mesitic  chloral^  is  produced  bypassing  dry  chlorine 
into  anhydrous  acetone,  or  better,  according  to  Stiideler,  by  mixing  acetone  in  a  capa- 
cious flask  with  twice  its  volume  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  water,  and  adding  pulverized  chlorate  of  potassium  by  small  portions.  It  is 
an  oily  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1-331  (Kane);  1-236  at  90°  (Fittig).  Boils  at  116-5°  (Stii- 
deler); at  121°-5  (Fittig).  Vapour-density  3"2.  Its  vapour  smells  Hke  chloro- 
form at  first,  but,  after  a  few  seconds,  attacks  the  nose  and  eyes  with  violence.  The 
liquid  blisters  the  skin  like  cantharides,  producing  wounds  which  are  dilEcult  to  heal 
(Liebig,  Kane,  Fittig.)  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes  in  aU proportions  with 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Trichloracetone,  C^H'CPO,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  wood-spirit. 
When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  ordinary  (unpurifled)  wood-spirit,  crystals  are  formed 
consisting  of  C^H'^CPO-  {chlormnesitate  of  methylene),  but  if  the  action  of  the  chlorine 
be  further  continued,  the  crystals  disappear,  and  an  oily  liquid  is  formed,  which  is 
terchlorinated  acetone.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  has  an  extremely  pungent  odour, 
and  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  (Bonis.) 

Tcti-acMoracetone,  CH-Cl'O,  is  obtained  by  dissoh-ing  the  crystals  just  mentioned 
in  wood-spirit  and  passing  chlorine  through  the  solution.  It  is  an  oily  very  volatile 
and  pungent  liquid,  which  blisters  the  sldn.  When  exposed  to  moist  air,  it  forms 
crystals  containing  C^H'-Ci'O  +  4  H^O,  which  melt  at  35°,  and  dissolve  in  water,  alcohol 
and  ether,  forming  solutions  which  are  not  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver.  The  crystals 
distilled  with  phosphoric  anhydi-ide  yield  the  original  anhydrous  compound.  This 
and  the  preceding  compoimd  are  doubtless  formed  from  acetone  contained  in  the  wood- 
spirit.    (Bonis,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxi  111.) 

Fentacliloracetone,  C^HCPO,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of 
potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  seveial  organic  compounds,  viz.  kinie,  citric, 
gallic,  pyrogalKe,  catechucic  and  salicylic  acids,  also  kinone,  musciilar  flesh,  albumin, 
indigo  and  tyrosin.  The  best  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  add  a  considerable  quantity 
of  chlorate  of  potassium  to  a  boUing  solution  of  kiiiic  acid,  and  then  add  strong  hycbo- 
chloric  acid  in  such  portions  that  chlorine  and  chlorous  acid  may  be  continually 
evolved.  The  distillate  is  concentrated  by  rectification  over  chloride  of  calcium.  It 
then,  if  tolerably  piu-e,  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  hydrate  when  covered  with  water 
at  4°  or  5°.  If  no  solidification  takes  place,  the  product  is  contaminated  with  other 
oils,  and  must  be  pm-ified  by  agitating  it  with  ice-cold  water,  and  heating  the  de- 
canted and  clarified  liquid  to  60°  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  oily  impurities  then  separate 
out.  To  purify  it  completely,  it  is  converted  into  the  crystalline  hydrate  as  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  crystals  are  pressed  between  paper.  The  pure  anhydrous  compound 
may  be  obtained  by  melting  the  crystals  in  a  glass  tube,  whereupon  they  separate 
into  a  watery  and  an  oily  liquid,  the  latter,  which  is  undermost,  being  pure  anhydrous 
pentachloracetone.  It  is  a  colourless  rather  mobile  oil,  having  a  bm-ning  aromatic 
taste,  and  an  odom-  like  that  of  chloral.  Sp.  gr.  between  1-6  and  1-7.  It  remains 
liquid  at  —20°  and  boils  at  190°.  The  hydrate,  which  crystallises  in  rhombic  tables, 
contains  4  atoms  of  water.    AVater  dissolves  volume  of  anhydi'ous  penta- 

chloracetone, and  on  the  other  hand,  this  compound  takes  up  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  without  change  of  appearance  ;  but  it  then  becomes  tui-bid  at  the  heat  of  the 
hand,  like  hycbated  conine.  Pentachloracetone  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
The  alcoholic  solution  mixed  with  alcoholic  potash  deposits  chloride  of  potassium 
together  with  scaly  crystals,  probably  consisting  of  dicMor acetate  of  potassium,  and 
the  solution  is  found  to  contain  formic  acid : 

C^HCPO  +  H-0  =  CHOP  +  Qr-WQV-Q)- 

Chloroform.  Dichlnracetic 
acid. 

and:  CHCP  +  2  H^O  =  3  HCl  -I-  CffO^. 

(Stiideler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  277.) 

He.rachloracetone,  C'CPO  (discovered  by  Plantamour,  who  assigned  to  it  the  fomnila 
(C'Cl'^O^),  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  in  sunshine  on  an  aqueous  solution  of 
citric  acid.  It  is  an  oily  liquid  of  peculiar  pungent  odour,  sp.  gr.  1-75  at  10°,  and 
boiling  between  200°  and  201°.  It  makes  transient  grease  spots  upon  paper,  gra- 
dually reddens  litmus  paper,  and  forms  with  water,  at  temperatores  not  above  6°,  a 
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crj-stalline  hydrate,  CT1"0  +  H^O,  which  melts  at  a  temperature  above  15°,  with 
separation  of  an  oil. 

Bromacetone,  C^ffBrO,  is  produced  simiLirly  to  monoehloracetone,  viz.  by  the 
action  of  a  feeble  electric  current  on  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  hyJrobroraic  acid.  It  is 
colourless  when  first  prepared,  but  tm-ns  brown  Ln  a  few  minutes,  and  is  decomposed  by 
distillation,  the  greater  portion  however  passing  over  between  140°  and  145°.  Its  va- 
pour irritates  the  eyes  so  strongly  that  the  spilling  of  a  few  drops  renders  the  aii-  of 
a  room  unendurable.  (Riche.) 

lodacetone  appears  also  to  be  formed  in  smaU  quantity  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  mix- 
ture of  acetone  and  hydriodic  acid.  (R i  c  h  e .) 

Methylacetone,  C^H'O  =  C^IIXCH^)0. — When  crude  commercial  acetone, 
or,  better,  the  brown  liquid  which  floats  on  tlie  top  of  it,  is  dehydi-ated  with  chloride 
of  calcium  and  then  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  pure  acetone  passes  over  below 
60°  and  the  distillate  which  is  obtained  between  60°  and  130°,  yields,  after  about 
thirty  fractionations,  three  distinct  compounds,  viz.  methylacetone,  boiling  between  75° 
and  77°,  ethylacetone,  CH'^O,  between  90°,  and  95°  and  dumasin,  C^H'^O,  between 
120°  and  125°.    (Fittig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  18.) 

Methylacetone  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0-838  at  19°  C.  having  the  odour  of 
acetone,  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water  and  alcohol.  It  combines  with  acid  sul- 
phite of  sodium,  forming  a  crystalline  compound,  2C  'H'NaS0^  +  3  H-O,  which  is  very 
soluble  in  water. 

Ethylacetone,  C=H'«0  =  C^W{CW')0. — Transparent,  colourless  liquid,  smelling 
faintly  like  acetone,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  miscible  in  all  proportions  witli 
alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0-842  at  19°.  BoUs  between  90°  and  95°.  With  acid  sulphite  of  sodium 
it  forms  the  compound  2C^II^NaS0^  +  3  II'-'O,  which  crystallises  in  colourless  nacreous 
laminae  very  soluble  in  water.  (Fittig.) 

ACETOITSS  or  KBTOIffES.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  class  of  compounds 
which,  like  that  just  described,  are  composed  of  an  acid-radicle  united  with  an 
alcohol-radicle.  Nearly  all  the  acetones  at  present  kno\vn  consist  of  the  radicle  of 
a  fatty  acid  combined  with  one  of  the  corresponding  alcohol-radicles ;  their  general 
formida  being  C'"H2™+'.  C°H —  '  0.  where  m  may  be  either  greater  or  less  than  n. 
When  in  =  Q,  the  acetone  becomes  an  aldehyde,  H.C"!!'^"  -  '  O  =  C°II'-°0 ;  the 
acetones  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  aldehydes  in  which  1  at.  hydrogen  is  re- 
placed by  an  alcohol-radicle. 

Acetones  are  either  simple  or  compound.  In  the  simple  acetones,  m  =  n  —  I,  so  that 
their  general  formula  is  C''-'H-'°-'.C°H-°-'0.  =  C-°-'H"'--'0  ;  thus,  acetic  acetone, 
for  -which  n  =  2,  is  CH'.C^H'O.  The  simple  acetones  are  produced  liy  heiiting  the 
barium  or  calcium  salts  of  the  fatty  acids,  2  atoms  of  the  salt  being  decomposed  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  acid  radicle  of  one  of  them  is  resolved  into  the  next  lowest 
alcohol-radicle  and  carbonyl  (CO),  so  that  a  carbonate  of  calcium  or  bai'ium  is  formed 
at  the  same  time  : 

C°H=°->0)rv  ^  CO.C°-'ff°-'|  ^     C"H-°-'0)    ^  CO/^, 
Ca      p+  Ca    p-C°-'H*-'(   +  Ca^P  • 

The  formation  of  acetic  acetone  or  methyl-acetyl  (p.  26)  by  the  decomposition  of 
acetate  of  barium,  is  a  particular  example  of  this  process.  In  like  manner,  2>>'ojjio?io 
or  cthyl-propionyl,  C'-^H^.C^H^O,  butyrone  or  trityl-hutyryl,  C'H'.C^H'O,  valcrunc  or 
tetryl-valyl,  C-'H'.C'II'O,  are  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  propionates,  butyrates 
valerates,  &e. 

These  simple  acetones  were  the  only  ones  kno-wn,  till  Williamson  in  1851  (Chem. 
Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  238)  showed  that,  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  the  barium  or  calciimi  sails 
of  two  different  fatty  acids,  acetones  may  be  obtained  in  which  an  acid  radicle  is  as- 
sociated with  an  alcohol-radicle  wliich  is  not  the  next  below  it  in  the  series  [m  greater  or 
less  than  n  —  V]:  these  are  the  so-called  compound  or  intermediate  acetones.  If  the 
acids  whose  salts  are  distilled  together  contain  p  and  g'  atoms  of  carbon,  the  decom- 
position may  be  represented  by  the  equation  : 

Ca    jO  +  Ca   jO=C.-.H=^-.j+  Ca^  *^  * 

or,  since  it  is  indifferent  which  of  the  acid  radicles  we  suppose  to  be  decomposed,  the 
formula  of  the  acetone  thus  produced  may  also  be  qI^-^^^^x  |  .      Thus  a  mixture  of 

acetate  and  valerate  of  calcium  yields  by  distillation  either  niethyl-valyl,  CH^.C^II'O,  or 
tctryl-aciiyl,  C^II'.C^H^O,  either  of  tliese  formula?  being  equal  to  C^H'^O.  Possibly 
two  isomeric  comjjounds  ha-ving  these  formula;,  may  be  produced  together.    If  one  of 
CO  H ) 

the  mixed  salts  is  a  formate,  1 0,  the  alcohol-radicle  separated  from  it  is  reduced 
to  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  the  acetone  becomes  an  aldehyde.    (See  Aldehydes.) 
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The  compound  acetones  are  also  produced,  together  with  the  simple  acetones  and 
other  products,  when  a  calcium  or  barium  salt  of  a  fatty  acid  is  distilled  alone.  Thus 
the  distillation  of  butyrate  of  calcium  yields,  besides  butyi-one  and  a  small  quantity  of 
butyral,  a  considerable  number  of  hydrocarbons  (Bert  helot,  Compt.  rend,  xliii.  236) ; 
and  among  these,  methyl  and  ethyl  appear  to  occur,  and  give  rise  to  the  formation  oietliyl- 
butyrt/l,  C-ff.C^H'O,  and  mcthyl-butyryl,  CW.C^WO.  (Friedel,  Compt.  rend, 
slvii.  553.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  acetones,  or  ketones,  at  present  known,  which  are  de- 
rived from  the  fatty  acids  : 

Methyl-acetyl  (Acetone)  . 
Methyl-butyryl 
Ethyl-propionyl  (Propione) 
Etiiyl-butyryl  . 
Methyl-valyl  . 
Trityl-butyryl  (Butyrone)  . 
Methyl-oenanthyl 
Tetryl-valyl  (Valerone) 
Amyl-caprony]  (Capronone) 
Heptyl-capryl  (Caprylone) 
Octyl-pelcU-gonyl  (Pelargonone) 
Laurone  .... 
Myristone 

Palmitone  or  Margarone  . 
Stearone  .... 

Some  of  the  compounds  in  this  table  are  isomeric,  e.  g.  propione  and  butyracetone. 
Among  the  higher  terms  of  the  series,  the  number  of  such  isomeric  compounds  is  doubt- 
less very  great,  though  but  few  of  them  have  yet  been  obtained. 

These  bodies,  with  the  exception  of  acetic  acetone,  have  not  been  much  studied. 
Their  reactions,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  resemble  those  of  common  acetone  already 
described.  The  lower  terms  of  the  series  unite  with  the  acid  sulpliites  of  the  alkali- 
metals,  generally  forming  crystalline  compounds.  The  best  mode  of  purifying  the 
acetones  is  to  shake  them  up  with  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  acid  sulphite  of  potassium 
or  sodium,  and  distil  the  resulting  solid  compound  with  potash.  The  acetone  then 
passes  over  pure. 

But  little  is  known  respecting  acetones  belonging  to  other  series  of  acids.  Two 
have  been  formed  containing  the  radicle  benzoyl,  viz.  benzophcnoyie,  or  'phenyl-henzoyl, 
(J13JJ10Q  _  C^H^C'H^O,  the  acetone  of  benzoic  acid,  obtained  by  heating  benzoate  of 
potassium ;  and  methyl-benzoyl,  C'H'O  =  CH^.C'H^O,  obtained  by  distilling  together 
equivalent  quantities  of  acetate  and  benzoate  of  calcium  (Friedel).  Benzopheuone 
treated  with  nitric  acid  yields  nitrobenzophenofie,  C'^II'(NO-)-0. 

The  calcium-salt  of  camphoric  acid,  which  is  dibasic,  yields  by  dry  distillation  an  oily 
liquid  Q.SL&aA.  phorone,  which  has  the  constitution  of  an  acetone  : 


C  H"  0 

= 

C=  0 

Q5  JJIOQ 

CH^ 

H'  0 

C^H'»0 

C=  W 

0 

C^H'O 

C  H'. 

C'H»0 

H' 

C^H'O 

C 

C  II'^O 

C  H'^O 

C«  H'. 

0=  H". 

C«H"0 

C'H'^ 

C'H^'O 

C  H". 

0>  H"0 

C-'H*«0 

C"H". 

C27JJ54Q 

C'^IP'. 

C"=B[''0 

C35JJ70Q 

Ca2 


Can 


Camphorate  of 
calcium. 


Carbonate  of 
calcium. 


and  suberate  of  calcium,  C'H'-O^Ca-,  yields  in  like  manner  suberone,  C'H"0,  mixed 
with  other  products.  These  are  the  only  two  acetones  of  dibasic  acids  yet  discovered. 
(Gerhardt,  Trait6,  iv.  640.) 

ACBTOHriWE.  CH'^N-. — Produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  acetone  (p.  28), 
either  when  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  acetone  is  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously  to  a 
syrup,  or  when  acetone  saturated  with  ammonia  is  heated  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube. 
It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  urinous  odour,  a  burning  taste  and  alkaline 
reaction,  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  unites  with  acids,  forming  salts. 
The  oxalate  C''II'*N-.C-II'-0"'  +  H'O  crystallises  from  a  hot  saturated  alcoholic  solution 
in  delicate  coloxirless  prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  ether,  give  off  half 
their  water  at  100°,  the  rest  between  115°  and  120°,  and  decompose  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. The  chloroplatinate,  C'II"N^.HCl.PtCl-,  forms  lustrous,  orange-coloured,  four- 
sided  prisms  with  oblique  terminal  faces.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  also  in  boiHng  alcohol 
containing  hydrochloric  acid;  insoluble  inether.  (Stadeler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  30?. "I 

A.CETON'XTRXIiE.  C-H^N. —  A  compoimd  obtained  by  ti eating  acetate  of  am- 
monium or  acetamide  with  phosphoric  anhydride : 

C-^H^O-.NH*  -  2H'0  -  C^H^N  ;  and  C^H^NO  -  H^O  =  C^H'i^. 


Acetate  of  ammonium. 
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It  is  identical  with  cyanide  of  methyl,  obtained  by  distilling  cyanide  of  potassium  with 
methylsulphate  of  potassium.    (See  Cyanide  or  Methyl) 

Chloracetcmiirile,  C'-'CFN,  or  cyanide  of  triohloromethyl,  CCP.CN,  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling trichloracetate  of  ammonium  or  trichloraeetamide  with  phosphoric  auhycb'ide. 
It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  81°;  of  sp.  gr.  l'4-t41.  "With  boiling  potash,  it  yields  ammonia 
and  trichloracetate  of  potassium.    It  is  violently  attacked  Viy  potassium. 

ACETONTTIi.  C'H'-. — A  hypothetical  radicle  supposed  l)y  Hlasiwetz  to  exist  in  the 
yellow  crj'stals  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  on  acetone. 
Hlasiwetz  assigns  to  these  crystals  the  formula  C^''II^-'N''.S',  and  regards  them  as  67(^- 
fhocyanate  of  acetonyl  with  sulphocarhonate  of  sulphaoctom/l  =  2(C''H'-.2GN8)  + 
2  C'H'-S.C-H'N-S".  Stadeler's  view  of  the  constitution  of  this  compound  ([>.  52),  is 
much  more  proViable. 

ACETOSYIi.  The  name  given  by  Gerliardt  to  tlie  hypothetical  radicle  C-H-'"  or 
C'T/^  originally  called  rtCfify^,  and  supposed  by  some  chemists  to  exist  in  acetic  acid  and 
its  derivatives.    (See  Acetyl  and  Vinyl.) 

ACETOXYIi.  Kolbe's  name  for  the  radicle  C^H^O  or  OB?0-,  usually  called 
acetyl,  which  see. 

ACETUBEESS.    Syn.  of  Acetyl-urea. 

ACETVI..  C-H^O  or  C^H^O".  Acctoxyl,  Othyl. — A  radicle  not  yet  isolated, 
but  supposed  to  exist  in  acetic  acid  and  its  derivatives,  the  rational  formula  of  acetic 

Q2JJ3Q    1  C'-H'O  \ 

acid  being,  on  this  hypothesis,     jj      \  0,  and  that  of  acetic  auhydi'ide,  q-jj^sq  f  0- 

The  reason  for  assuming  the  existence  of  this  radicle  in  the  acetic  compounds  is, 
that  the  formula  to  which  it  leads,  atfords  the  simplest  representation  of  tlie  most  im- 
portant reactions  of  acetic  acid  and  the  other  bodies  of  the  series.    Thus,  when  acetic 

acid      5  ""^  f  0  is  treated  with  a  metallic  oxide  or  hydrate,  the  basic  atom  of  hydro- 

gen  is  replaced  by  a  metal,  and  an  acetate  of  that  metal     jyj-    ^  0  is  produced.  On 

treating  the  same  compound  with  pentasulphide  of  phosphorus,  P^S*,  the  external  atom 

of  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur,  and  thiacetic  acid,     jj         is  formed  ;  and  by  the 

action  of  pentacliloride  of  phosphorus,  the  group  HO  is  replaced  by  CI,  and  chloride 
of  acetyl  C-H^O.Cl  is  produced.   (See  Acetic  Acid,  and  Acids,  p.  44.) 

Formerly,  however,  acetic  acid,  and  the  other  members  of  the  same  group,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  radicle  C'-H^  or  C*H^;  and  to  this  the  name  acdyl  was 
originally  applied.  Thus,  anhydrou?  acetic  acid  was  regarded  as  a  trioxide  of  this 
radicle,  viz.  C'H'^.O'^,  and  the  hydrated  acid  as  a  compound  of  this  oxide  with  water, 
viz.  C^H'-'O^.HO.  &c.  To  apply  the  same  name  to  two  different  railicles  would  of 
course  create  confusion  ;  hence  the  terms  acHoxyl  proposed  by  Kolbe,  and  othyl  (ab- 
breviation of  oxygen-ethyl)  by  Williamson,  for  the  radicle  C-H-'O.  Most  eliemisis, 
however,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  radicle  supposed  to  exist  in  acetic  acid  and  its  deri- 
vatives, is  most  appropriately  designated  by  the  term  an  ti/l;  and  accordingly,  this  term  is 
now  generally  applied  to  the  group  C-H'O,  while  C-H^,  which  more  properly  belongs 
to  anotlier  series  of  compounds  derived  from  alcohol,  ether  and  ethylene,  and  having 
a  less  intimate  distant  relation  to  acetic  acid,  is  called  by  a  different  name.  (See 
AcETOsTL  and  Ventl.) 

Acetyl,  C-II^O  is  regarded  by  Kolbe  as  a  comjuound  or  conjugate  radicle, 
containing  methyl  and  carbonyl,  viz.  CH^CO  ;  and  in  like  manner,  propionyl,  C^H''0, 
is  regarded  as  a  compound  of  ethyl:  C'-H^CG ;  butyryl,  C^H'O,  as  a  corapoun(l 
of  trityl :  C^H'.CO,  &c.  each  radicle  of  a  fatty  acid  being  supposed  to  contain  the 
next  lowest  alcohol-radicle  associated  with  carbonyl.  This  view,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Gerhardt,  in  his  "  Trait(5  de  Chimie  Orgauique"  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  certain  methyl-compoiuids  may  be  obtained  from  acetic  acid  and  its  derivativi's, 
and  tlie  contrary  ;  similar  transformations  likewise  taking  place  in  the  other  tei-ms 
of  the  series.  Thus,  a  solution  of  acetate  of  potassium  subjected  to  electrolysis,  yields 
methyl  and  carbonic  anhydride  : 


CH'.CO 

r  = 

Methyl. 


^  0  =  cri'  +  co=  +  H 


Acutic  acid. 

Cyanide  of  methyl  boiled  with  aqueous  potash  gives  off  knimonia  and  forms  acetate 
of  potassium : 

CH'.CN  -t-  KHO  +  H-0  =  ^HICO  |  q  ^  ^-^^ . 
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and  acetate  of  ammonium  (CH'.CO).NH'.O,  treated  with  .phosphoric  anhydride,  gires  off 
2H-0,  and  is  reduced  to  cyanide  of  methyl,  CH^.CN.  Marsh-gas,  or  hydride  of  methyi, 
CH'.H,  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  acetates  (p.  12) ;  and  eacodyl  As(CH^)-, 
by  the  decomposition  of  acetic  acid.  The  formation  of  acetone  or  methyl-acetyl, 
CH^.C-H^O,  from  acetates,  and  the  corresponding  transfonnations  of  propionates, 
valerates,  &c.  (p.  26),  is  another  example  of  the  same  kind  of  decomposition.  Again 
it  has  been  shown  by  Wanklyn  (Chem.  Soc.  Q.  J.  xi.  103),  that  sodium-ethyl 
subjected  to  the  action  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  converted  into  propionate  of  sodium  : 
Cm\m  +  CO^  =  (C2ff.CO).Na.O  ; 

Sodium-  Vropionate  of  sodium, 

ethyl. 

and  in  like  manner,  acetate  of  sodium  may  be  prepared  from  sodium-methyl. 
Lastly,  many  organic  compounds,  such  as  sugar,  starch,  alcohol,  and  acetone,  which 
are  convertible  into  acetic  acid  by  oxidation,  may  also,  under  the  influence  of  chlorine, 
or  bromine,  be  converted  into  bodies  belonging  to  the  methyl-series,  viz.  chloroform, 
C(HC1*).C1,  and  bromoform,  C(HJ3r''^).Br.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
representation  of  acetic  acid  as  a  methyl-compound  applies  chiefly  to  a  state  of  transi- 
tion, just  as  the  acid  is  being  produced  from  or  converted  into  a  body  belonging  to  a 
different  series,  and  exhibiting  different  chemical  relations  ;  so  long  as  we  are  concerned 
with  the  transformation  of  one  aeetyl-compound  into  another,  such  as  that  of  acetic 
acid  into  chloride  or  bromide  of  acetyl,  or  of  the  chloride  into  acetic  anhydride,  the 

formula         jj  ^  0  is  sufficient  for  the  representation  of  all  the  changes  which  take 

place. 

The  hydrogen  in  acetyl  may  be  partly  or  wholly  replaced  by  other  elements,  viz. 
chlorine,  bromine,  &c. ;  and  hence  arise  the  conjugate  or  derivative  radicles,  hromacetyl, 
cMor acetyl,  &c.,  which,  like  acetyl  itself,  are  hypothetical,  not  having  yet  been  isolated. 
The  following  table  exhibits  a  general  view  of  the  compounds  of  acetyl  and  of  the 
radicles  derived  from  it  by  substitution. 


Bromide  of  Acetyl  . 

C^H'O.Br 

CUoride        .       .  . 

C^H^O.CI 

Iodide 

C^ffO.I 

Hydride 

C-H'O.H 

Aldehyde 

Hydrate 

C^H'O.H.O 

Acetic  acid 

Oxide 

(C2ffO)^.0 

Acetic  anhydride 

Peroxide 

C-'H^O.O 

Sulphydrate 

C^ffO.H.S 

Thiacetic  acid 

Sulphide        .  , 

(C2H»0)-.S 

Thiacetic  anhydride 

fC^H^O.H-.N 

Acetamide 

Nitrides        .  . 

.     J  (C-H='Oy-'.H.N  . 

Diacetamide 

(C=ffO.C-^ff.H.N  . 

Ethyl-acetamide 

&c.  &c. 

Hydrate  of  Bromacetyl  . 

C^H-BrO.H.O  , 

Bromacetic  acid 

Nitride 

C-H^BrO.H-.N  . 

Bromacetamide 

Hydrate  of  Dibromacetyl 

C-HBr-O.H.O  . 

Dibromaeetic  acid 

Nitride  .... 

C-HBr^O.H^.N  . 

Dibromacetamide 

Hydride  of  Tribromacetyl 

C^Br^O.H 

Bromal 

Hydrate  of  Chloracetyl  . 

C^H^CIO.H.O  . 

Chloracetic  acid 

Nitride  .... 

C=H=C10.H''.N  . 

Chloracetamide 

Chloride  of  Trichloracetyl 

C^CFO.Cl 

Chloraldehyde 

Hydride 

C^CPO.H 

Chloral 

Hydrate  .... 

C^Cl'O.H.O 

Trichloracetic  acid 

Nitride  .... 

C^CPO.H^.N.  . 

Tricldoracetamide 

Phosphide      .       .  . 

C^CPO.ff.P. 

Trichloracetyphide 

Hydrate  of  lodacetyl 

C^fflO.H.O 

lodacetic  acid 

Nitride  .... 

C^H^ICH'^.N  . 

lodacetamide 

Hydrate  of  Di-iodacetyl  . 

CWO.H.O 

Di-iodacetic  acid 

Nitride 

C-HI^O.mN.  . 

Di-iodacetamide 

Hydride  of  Tri-iodacetyl . 

C-I'O.H. 

lodal 

Bromide  of  Acetyl.  C^H'O.Br. — Prepared  by  slowly  adding  glacial  acetic  acid  to 
pentabromide  of  phosphorus  in  a  tubulated  retort,  distilling,  and  rectifying : 

C^H^O.H.O  +  PBr'.Br'  =  C-H'O.Br  +  HBr  +  PBr'O. 
It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boOing  at  81°.    Wlien  exposed  to  the  air,  it  fumes  strongly 
and  immediately  tnrns  yellow.    It  colours  the  skin  yeUow,  and  is  said  to  impai't  to  it 
the  odour  of  phospliiu-etted  hydi'ogen ;  but  this  must  arise  fr-om  impurity.  Water 
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decomposes  it  into  acetic  and  hydrobromic  acids.  (Eitter,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv, 
209.) 

Chloride  of  Acetyl.    C-H'O.Cl. — Produced  by  the  action  of  oxycliloride  of  plios 
phorus  on  acetate  of  potassium  : 

3(C=ffO.K.O)  +  POCP  =  3C=ffOCl  +  PO^K^ ; 

or  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  compound,  by  distUIing  glacial  acetic  acid  with 
pentachloride  of  pihosphorus  : 

C-H^O.H.O  +  PCP.C1-.  =  C=H'0.C1  +  HCl  +  PCPO. 

Gerhardt,  who  discovered  this  compound  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxvii.  294),  pre- 
pared it  by  adding  oxyehloride  of  phosphorus,  drop  by  drop,  to  fused  acetate  of 
potassium.  A  brisk  action  then  takes  place,  and  sufficient  heat  is  produced  to  cause 
the  chloride  of  acetyl  to  distil  over  into  the  receiver,  which  must  be  well  cooled.  The 
distillate  may  be  freed  from  excess  of  oxyehloride  of  phosphorus  by  re-distillation  over 
acetate  of  potassium,  then  distilled  by  itself,  and  the  liquid  which  passes  over  at  55'^ 
collected  apart.  The  re-distillation  over  acetate  of  potassium  is,  however,  attended 
with  some  loss,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  acetic  anhydride. 

C=H'0.C1  +  C-H^O.KO  =  {CWOfO  +  KCl. 

For  this  reason,  Ritter  recommends  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  acetjd  by  the  action 
of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  product  being  thereby  ob- 
tained in  larger  quantity  and  more  easily  pmified. 

Chloride  of  acetyl  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  of  specific 
gravity  1-125  at  11°,  M305  at  0°  and  1-1072  at  16°  (Kopp).  Boils  at  oo°.  Vapoiu-- 
density,  2-87  (Gerhardt) :  by  calculation  (2  vol.)  =  2-718.  Itfumes  slightly  in  the  air, 
and  has  a  pungent  odour  like  that  of  acetic  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  vapour  at- 
tacks the  eyes  and  respu-atory  organs  veiy  strongly. 

Chloride  of  acetyl  is  decomposed  with  explosive  violence  by  water,  yielding  acetic 
and  hydrochloric  acids : 

C=H^0C1  +  H-0  =  C-H'0=  +  HCl. 

Ammonia  acts  strongly  upon  it,  forming  acetamide  : 

C-H^O.Cl  +  H^N  =  C=H-O.H\N  +  HCl. 

Similarly  with  phenylamine,  it  forms  phenylacetamide  C-H^O.C''H^H.N.  Distilled 
with  acetate  of  potassium,  it  yields  acetic  anhydride : 

C-H'O.K.O  +  C'^ffO.Cl  =  (C-H^O)=0  +  KCl ; 

and  with  benzoate  of  potassium  it  forms  benzoate  of  acetyl  or  acetate  of  benzojd  : 

C^ffO.K.O  +  C-H^O.Cl  =  C^H^O.C'H^O.O  +  KCl ; 

and  similarly  with  the  salts  of  other  acids.  With  thiacetate  of  lead,  it  forms  clilorido 
of  lead,  and  probably  also  thiacetic  anhydi-ide  : 

C-'H''O.Pb.S  +  C-H^O.Cl  =  (C-H30)2S  +  PbCl. 

^Vlien  it  is  heated  with  zinc  in  a  sealed  tube,  the  metal  is  strongly  attacked ;  and  a 
black  tarry  subtance  is  formed,  from  which  water  dissolves  chloride  of  zinc,  and  sepa- 
rates a  liquid  having  an  ethereal  odour. 

Hydride  of  Acetyl.    See  Ai,dehti)e. 

Iodide  of  Acetyl.  C^H^O.I. — Obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  phosphorus  on 
acetic  anhydride  (Guthrie,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xiv.  183),  or  on  acetate  of  potassium; 
(Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  xliv.  12.53).  After  being  shaken  up  with  mercury  and  re- 
distiQed,  it  forms  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gi\  1'98  at  17°.  It  boils  at 
108°  (Guthrie);  between  104°  and  105°  (Cahours).  It  fumes  strongly  in  the  air, 
has  a  very  pungent  odour,  and  an  intensely  sour  caustic  taste. 

Iodide  of  acetyl  is  partially  decomposed  liy  distillation.  Water  decomposes  it  with 
violence,  forming  hydriodic  and  acetic  acids.  It  acts  strongly  upon  alcohol,  forming 
acetate  of  etliyl.  It  is  decomposed  by  zinc  and  by  sodium  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
also  by  mercury  in  direct  sunshine,  iodide  of  mercury  being  formed,  and  little  or  no 
permanent  gas  being  given  off. 

Peroxide  of  Acetyl.  C^H^O.O.  —  Discovered  byBrodi  e  in  1858  (Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society,  ix.  361.)  It  is  obtained  by  mixing  acetic  anliydride  and  peroxide  of 
barium,  in  equivalent  proportions,  in  anhydrous  ether.  The  mixtm-e  must  be  effected 
very  gradually,  as  it  is  attended  with  gi'eat  evolution  of  heat.  Tlie  products  are 
acetate  of  barium  and  peroxide  of  acetyl,  the  latter  remaining  dissolved  in  the  ether : 

(C-H-'O)-.O  +  BaO  =  C-IPO.Ba.O  +  C-IPO.O. 
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The  ethereal  solution,  after  filtration  from  the  acetate  of  barium,  is  carefully  distilled 
at  a  low  temperature,  and  the  remaining  liquid  is  washed  three  or  four  times  with 
■water  till  the  wash-water  ceases  to  be  acid.    The  residue  is  peroxide  of  acetyl. 

It  is  a  viscid  liquid,  extremely  pungent  to  the  taste,  the  smallest  portion  placed  upon 
the  tongue  burning  like  cayenne  pepper.  It  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent,  and  highly 
explosive  :  a  drop  heated  on  a  watch-glass  explodes  with  a  loud  report,  shivering  the 
glass  to  atoms.  Baryta-water  poured  upon  it  is  instantly  converted  into  peroxide  of 
barium,  with  formation  of  acetate  of  barium. 

Acetyl-urea.    (See  Ureas  (Compound)  and  Caebamide.) 

ACBT'SXENB.    (See  Addenda,  p.  1111.) 

ACBTYliOUS  ACX3>.  AXSEHTDXC  ACID.  Lampic  acid,  Etleric  acid, 
An  acid  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  slow  combustion  of  ether  or  of  alcohol, 
and  under  certain  circumstances  by  the  oxidation  of  aldehyde.  When  ether  is 
repeatedly  distilled,  or  allowed  to  fall  in  successive  drops  on  a  solid  body  heated  to 
about  129°  so  that  its  vapour  may  come  in  contact  with  the  air  at  a  high  temperature, 
a  disagreeable  pungent  odour  is  produced,  supposed  to  be  that  of  aldehydie  acid.  The 
compound  possessing  this  odour  is  formed  in  larger  quantity,  when  a  spiral  of  fine 
platinum  wire,  previously  heated  to  redness,  is  suspended  over  a  basin  containing 
ether,  and  the  whole  covered  ■with  a  bell-jar.  The  wire  then  continues  to  glow,  the 
ether  undergoing  a  slow  combustion  without  flame,  and  an  acid  liquid  is  formed, 
which  runs  do^wn  the  sides  of  the  bell-jar,  and  may  be  collected  in  a  vessel  placed 
below.  This  liquid  is  colourless,  has  a  very  sour  taste,  and  gives  off  a  pungent  vapour 
which  excites  tears,  and  causes  great  oppression  when  inhaled.  The  same  compound 
is  obtained,  according  to  Liebig,  by  heating  oxide  of  silver  ■with  aqueous  aldehyde ; 
part  of  the  silver  is  then  reduced,  while  the  other  portion  remains  in  solution  in  the 
form  of  acetylite  of  silver,  and  by  decomposing  this  silver-salt  ■with  sulphuretted 
hydi'Ogen,  the  acid  may  be  obtained  in  the  free  state.  It  is,  however,  very  liable  to 
decompose,  as  also  are  its  salts.  When  the  silver-salt  is  boiled  ■with  baryta-water, 
silver  is  reduced  and  acetate  of  barium  remains  in  solution. 

2C-H5AgO  +  2BaH0  =  C^H'BaO  +  C^H'BaO^  -i-  2Ag  +  H^O 

Aldehydate  of     Hydr.->te  of       Aldehydate        Acetate  of 
silver.  barium.  of  barium.  barium. 

Gerhardt  (Traits  i.)  is  of  opinion  that  the  so-called  aldehydie  or  acetylous  acid  is 
merely  a  mixture  of  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid,  the  aldehydate  or  acetyhte  of  silver  being 
in  fact  merely  aldehyde  in  which  1  atom  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  silver. 

ACHXI.X.EA  mXS.I.'BTOJATVVa.  {Millefoil.)  —  The  ash  of  this  plant  has  been 
analysed  by  Way  and  Ogston.  100  parts  of  the  dry  herb  left  13'45  per  cent,  ashes  con- 
taining in  100  parts  30-37  parts  of  potash,  13'40  lime,  3-01  magnesia,  0-21  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  2-44  sulphuric  anhydride,  9-92  silica,  9'36  carbonic  anhydride,  7"13  phosphoric 
anhydride,  20'49  cliloride  of  calcium,  and  3'63  chloride  of  sodium. 

ACHIXiILBZC  ACZ3>.  An  acid  said  to  exist  in  mOJefoU  {Achillea  Millefolium). 
It  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  soluble  in  2  parts  of  water  at  12°  -5.  With  the 
alkalies  it  forms  salts  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  sparingly  in  alcohol.  The 
solutions  are  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  whereas  the  free  acid  is  precipi- 
tated by  the  basic  acetate  only.  The  potassium,  sodium,  and  calcium  salts  are  crys- 
tallisable :  the  ammonium  and  magnesium  salts  dry  up  to  amorphous  masses.  The 
quinine  salt  is  said  to  be  obtained  in  fine  crystals  grouped  in  stars,  when  its  aqueous 
solution  is  mixed  ■with  alcohol,  then  boiled  and  left  to  cool  slowly  (Zanon,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Iviii.  31).  Neither  the  acid  nor  its  salts  have  been  analysed.  L.  Gmelin, 
(Handbook,  x.-  207)  suggested  tliat  this  acid  might  be  impure  malic  acid.  According 
to  Hlasiwetz  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Lxii.  429)  it  is  aconitic  acid. 

ACBIXaXiEZM'.  A  bitter  substance  of  unkno-wn  composition,  extracted  by  Zanon 
from  millefoil.  It  forms  a  hard,  yello^wish  bro^wn  extract,  ha^ving  a  peculiar  odour  and 
bitter  taste,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  boiling  alcohol,  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol 
and  insoluble  in  ether ;  but  on  treating  it  -with  a  few  drops  of  any  acid,  it  becomes 
easily  soluble  in  ether;  it  dissolves  also  in  ammonia.  It  is  said  to  be  useful  as  a 
remedy  against  fever. 

ACHIRXTX:.    (See  Dioptase.) 

ACHmXTE.  A  mineral  first  distinguished  by  Strom.  It  has  a  bro^wn-black  or 
red-brown  colour  on  the  outside,  blackish  or  dark  greyish  green  on  the  fractured  sur- 
faces ;  in  thin  fragments  it  is  translucent,  and  exhibits  a  yeUo^wish-bro^wn  colo^ur. 
Sp.  gr.  3-43  to  3-53.  Scratches  glass.  Melts  to  a  black  bead  before  the  blo^wpipe. 
It  crystallises  in  oblique  four-sided  prisms  ■with  truncated  lateral  edges  and  very 
sluirp  four-sided  terminal  faces,  the  edges  of  which  correspond  ■with  the  lateral  edges 
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of  tlie  oblique  prism.  It  lias  four  cleavages,  two  parallel  to  the  siiles  of  the  oblique 
prism,  and  the  other  two  less  obvious  parallel  to  tlie  truncations  of  the  acute  lateral 
edges.  According  to  the  analyses  of  Berzelius  and  Kammelsberg,  its  composition  is 
y,iO.SiO^+  Fe'OK  iSiO"  {Si  =  21-5  .0=8)  or  2Na-0.3SiO-  +  2(Fe'0^3SiO-) 
(Si  =  28'5  .  0  =  16.)  It  occurs,  though  rarely,  embedded  in  granite  at  Eger,  and  in 
syenite,  near  Porsgund  in  Norway. 

iiCHROIT3.    A  name  given  to  the  colourless  variety  of  toui'malin. 

ACHTASAOTBITE.  A  name  given  by  I^reithaupt  to  a  doubtful  mineral, 
hitherto  found  only  in  deeomjjosed  crystals  (trigonal  dodecahedrons)  which  oeciu-  in 
association  with  vesuvian  from  Vilui  (viluite) :  they  are  perhaps  derived  from  helvin. 

ACIBKOmiBSS,  ii.CXCH£iO£lI3>ES,  &c.  (See  Oxtbeomides,  Osychioeides, 
&c.  &c.) 

ACICVJiTTlE.  {Acicular  Bisrmtth,  Nccdh  ore,)  a  native  sulphide  of  bismuth,  con- 
taining also  sulphides  of  copper  and  lead.  The  formula  assigned  to  it  by  Dana  is 
{ZCuS  +  BiS")  +  2{3PbS  +  BiS^)  shomng  it  to  be  analogous  to  Bournonite,  with 
wliich  it  is  isomorjihous. 

It  occm's  embedded  in  white  qiiartz,  and  accompanying  gold,  at  Beresof,  in  Siberia. 

ii.C2j[>IIVTETH,V.  The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  real  acid  in  a  sample  of 
lij'drated  acid,  is  a  problem  of  frequent  occurrence,  both  for  scientific  and  for  technical 
purposes.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  a  mixture  of  acid  and  water  always  increases 
with  the  proportion  of  acid  present,  and  as,  moreover,  a  certain  specific  gravity 
always  coiTesponds  to  a  certain  strength,  proN-ided  no  foreign  substances  ai-e  present, 
it  follows  that  if  the  specific  gTavity  corresponding  to  each  particidar  percentage  of 
real  acid  has  once  been  acciu-ately  determined  and  tabulated,  the  strength  of  any 
given  sample  of  aqueous  acid  may  always  be  determined  by  taking  its  specific  gravity 
and  referring  to  the  tables.  (See  Sulphueic,  Nitkic,  HyDROCHLOHic  Acm,  &c.)  Tliis 
method  is  in  fact  much  used,  the  density  being  generally  taken  with  the  specific  gravity 
Lottie  for  scientific  purposes,  and  with  the  hydrometer  for  commercial  estimations. 
This  method,  however,  necessarily  supposes  that  the  acid  is  piu-e  ;  the  presence  of  any 
foreign  substance,  such  as  nitrate  of  sodium  in  nitric  acid,  cream  of  tartar  and  ex- 
tractive or  eoloiu'ing  matter  in  vinegar,  &c.  would  altogether  destroy  the  acciu'acy  of 
the  result.  Moreover,  in  some  acids,  the  specific  gTavity  varies  so  little  for  consider- 
alile  difference  of  strength,  that  a  very  slight  inacciu-acy  of  observation  entails  a  large 
error  in  the  result.  In  acetic  acid,  for  example  (p.  11),  an  increase  of  strength  amount- 
ing to  1  per  cent,  produces  on  the  average,  an  increase  of  density  not  exceeding 
0'0034.  For  these  reasons  it  is  essential,  especially  for  technological  purposes,  to  adopt 
some  ready  and  exact  method  of  determining  the  strength  of  an  acid,  independently 
of  its  specific  gravity. 

The  strength  of  an  acid  may  be  estimated  : 

a.  By  Volumetric  anah/sis,  that  is  by  ascertaining  the  measured  quantity  of  a  standard 
alkaline  solution  required  to  satiu-ate  a  given  volume  of  the  acid.  (See  Anaxysis,  Volu  • 

METRIC.) 

b.  By  Weight  analysis.  This  mode  of  estimation  might  be  conducted  in  various 
ways :  for  instance,  by  converting  a  given  quantity  of  the  hydrated  acid  into  a  neutral 
salt  of  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  lead,  silver,  &c.  either  by  saturation  or  precipita- 
tion, weighing  the  salt  thus  formed,  and  calculating  the  quantity  of  acid  from  its 
known  composition.  This  method  is  indeed  constantly  adopted  in  scientific  chemistry ; 
but  is  for  the  most  part  too  tedious  for  technical  purposes.  A  quicker  method  is  to 
decompose  a  known  weight  of  the  acid  with  an  excess  of  acid  carbonate  of  sodium  or 
potassium,  and  estimate  by  weight  tlie  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  evolved.  The 
quantity  of  real  acid  in  the  sample  of  hydrated  acid  is  then  easily  calculated ;  for  each 
atom  of  a  monobasic  acid,  expels  1  atom  of  carbonic, anhydride  (CO-  =  44,)  and  each 
atom  of  a  dibasic  acid  expels  two  atoms  of  carbonic  anhydride  (2C0-  =  88) :  this 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  equations  : 

For  hydrochloric  acid : 

CO^NaH  4-  CIH  =  ClNa  +  CO^  +  H-'O. 
C02  :  CIH  =  44  :  36-5 

For  acetic  acid : 

CO^NaH  +  C^H'O^.H  =  C-H'0=.Na  +  CO^  +  H-0 
CO^  :  C-H'O'.H  =  44  :  60 

For  sulphuric  acid : 

2C0^NaH  +  &0'W  =  SO'Na^  -i-  2C02  +  2H-0 
2C0-  :  SO'ff  =  88  :  98  =  44  :  49 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  13-5  grm.  of  hydi-ated  sulphuric  acid  thus  treated  with 
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Fig.  1. 


acid  carbonate  of  sodium,  eliminate  1'4  grains  of  carbonic  anhydride.    The  quantity 

49 

of  real  acid  (SO''H'^)  in  the  12-5  grm.  is  then  1'4  x  —  =  l--i7  grm.  and  the 

quantity  of  real  acid  in  100  parts  of  the  hydrated  acid  will  be  given  by  the  equation : 

a:  =  1-47  <    ~=  10-89. 

A  convenient  apparatus  for  these  determinations  is  a  small  light  glass  flask  {fig.  1)  of 
aboutlOO  cubic  centimetres  (3  or  4  oz.)  capacity,  having  a  lipped  edge,  and  fitted  with  a 
cork  perforated  with  two  holes.  Into  one  of  these  apertures  is  fitted  a  bent  tube  a,  carry- 
ing a  drying  tube  b,  tilled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  into  the  other,  a  narrow  tube  c, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle  above  the 
cork.  A  convenient  quantity  of  the  acid  whose  strength  is  to  be  determined,  having 
been  weighed  out  in  the  flask,  a  quantity  of  acid  carbonate  of  sodium  or  potassium 
more  than  suificient  to  neiitralise  the  acid,  is  placed  in  a  small  test-tube  about  an  inch 
long,  and  having  its  lip  sHghtly  turned  over,  so  that  it  may  be  suspended  by  a  thread. 
This  tube  is  then  let  down  into  the  flask  by  the  thread,  but  not  low  enough  to  coma 
in  contact  with  the  acid  ;  the  thread  is  fixed  in  its  place  by  inserting  the  cork  into  the 
neck  of  the  flask,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  weighed.  The  oriflce  of  the  bent  tube  c; 
is  then  closed  with  a  plug  of  cork  or  wax,  the  cork  of  the  flask  loosened  sufficiently  to 
allow  the  short  tube  t,  containing  the  alkaline  carbonate 
to  drop  into  the  acid,  and  the  cork  immediately  tightened. 
The  carbonate  is  now  decomposed  by  the  acid,  and  carbonic 
anhydride  escapes  through  the  drjring  tube,  the  chloride  of 
calcium  retaining  any  moistiu-e  that  may  be  carried  along 
with  it.  When  the  effervescence  ceases,  the  flask  must  be 
warmed  to  ensiu-e  the  complete  removal  of  the  carbonic 
acid  from  the  liquid,  and  after  it  has  cooled,  the  plug  must 
be  removed  from  the  bent  tube  c,  and  air  drawn  through 
the  apparatus  by  applying  the  mouth  to  the  extremity 
of  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  in  order  to  remove  all  the 
carbonic  anhydride  remaining  in  the  flask,  and  replace  it 
by  air.  The  whole  is  then  again  weighed,  and  the  loss  of 
weight  gives  the  quantity  of  carbonic  anhj'dride  which  has 
escaped.  At  the  completion  of  the  experiment,  a  piece  of 
blue  Ktmus  paper  must  be  thrown  into  the  liquid  in  the 
flask ;  if  it  remains  blue,  the  determination  may  be  con- 
sidered exact ;  but  if  it  is  reddened,  there  is  still  free  acid 
in  the  flask,  showing  that  the  quantity  of  carbonate  intro- 
duced was  not  sufficient  to  decompose  it.  In  that  ease,  a  second  small  tube  containing 
alkaline  carbonate  must  be  introduced  as  before,  the  apparatus  again  weighed, 
and  the  whole  process  repeated.  The  second  loss  of  weight  added  to  the  first,  gives 
the  total  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  evolved. 

Another  form  of  apparatus  for  these  estimations,  devised  by  WOI  and  Fi-esenius,  is 
sho^vn  iny;^.  2.    a  and  b  are  two  small  flasks,  having  strong  necks  turned  over  in  a 

lip.  Each  of  them  is  closed  with  a  tight-fitting 
cork  pierced  with  two  holes.  Through  the  cork  of  a 
there  passes  a  straight  tube  a,  reacliing  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  flask ;  a  tube  c,  bent  twice  at 
right  angles,  passes  through  both  corks,  termi- 
nating just  below  that  of  a,  but  reaching  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  flask  b  ;  a  straight  tube  d 
also  passes  through  the  cork  of  b,  terminating  just 
below  it.  The  tube  a  is  closed  at  the  extremity  b 
with  a  plug  of  wax.  The  acid  to  be  estimated  is 
weighed  out  in  the  flask  a  ;  the  other  flask  b  is  filled 
to  about  one-third  with  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  and 
the  whole  apparatus  is  connected  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  flgui'e,  the  proper  quantity  of  acid  car- 
bonate of  sodium  being  introduced  into  a  in  a 
short  test-tube,  suspended  by  a  thread  in  the  manner 
described  with  the  former  apparatus.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  then  weighed,  the  cork  a  loosened,  so 
as  to  allow  the  tube  containing  the  carbonate  to  fall  into  the  acid,  and  the  cork  im- 
mediately secured.  Carbonic  anhydride  is  now  evolved,  and  is  obliged  to  pass  through 
the  sulphuric  acid  in  b,  wliereby  it  is  completely  dried.  As  soon  as  gas  ceases  to 
escape,  the  flask  A  is  immersed  in  water  at  about  50°  or  60°  C.  till  the  fresh 
evolution  of  gas  thereby  occasioned  ceases.    The  wax-plug  is  then  loosened,  to 
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prevent  the  .suliiliiu'ic  acid  iu  b  from  being  forced  into  A,  in  consequence  of  diniinislied 
pressure  in  that  vessel ;  the  apparatus  is  removed  from  the  hot  water ;  and  air  is 
sacked  tlirough  the  tube  d  as  long  as  any  taste  of  carbonic  acid  is  perceived.  Lastly, 
the  apparatus,  when  quite  cold,  is  re-weighed,  and  the  loss  of  weight  gives  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  anhyib'ide  evolved. 

This  apparatus  is  much  heavier  and  more  bulky  than  that  before  described,  and 
does  not  appear  to  possess  any  advantage  over  it.  Mohr  points  out,  as  a  source  of 
inaccuracy  in  its  use,  that  the  large  sm'face  of  the  two  flasks,  being  heated  dm-iug  the 
experiment,  is  not  likely,  on  cooling,  to  coBclense  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  moisture 
as  was  attached  to  it  before. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  acid  earbouate  of  sodium  or  potassium,  used  in 
these  determinations,  be  quite  pure  and  free  from  neutral  carbonate.  The  acid  carbonates 
give  a  white  precipitate  with  cliloride  of  mercm-y,  and  the  neutral  carbonates  a  red- brown 
precipitate ;  but  this  test  will  not  indicate  the  admixture  of  a  small  quantity  of  neu- 
tral carbonate  with  the  acid  carbonate.  A  more  certain  test  of  purity  is  to  weigh  out  two 
equal  portions  of  the  acid  carbonate,  ignite  one  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  determine  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  given  off  from  the  other  by  the  action  of  the  acid  in  the 
apparatus  represented  in  fig.  2  (See  Alkalimetry).  The  quantity  of  neutral  carbonate 
of  sodium  remaining  after  the  ignition  sJiould  be  to  that  of  the  carbonic  anliycb'ide 
evolved  as  53  to  4-t ;  and  that  of  the  neutral  carbonate  of  potassium  to  the  carbonic  an- 
hydride as  69  :  44. 

If  the  acid  carbonate  is  not  pure  enough  to  give  a  white  precipitate  with  chloride  of 
mercury,  it  should  be  at  once  rejected.  Commercial  acid  carbonate  of  sodium,  wliich  will 
stand  that  test,  may  be  fiirther  purified  by  tritimiting  it  to  a  uniform  powder,  covering- 
it  with  an  equal  weight  of  cold  distilled  water,  leaving  it  for  24  hoiu-s,  then  washing 
it  two  or  three  times  on  a  filter  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  leaving  it  to 
drain,  and  drying  it  by  exposure  to  the  aii'  without  heating.  Acid  carV)onateof  pjotassium 
may  be  pm'ified  by  recrystaUisation.  (For  further  details  on  Acidimetry,  see  Bic- 
tionary  of  Arts,  Mamifuvtuns,  and  Mines,  new  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  23.) 

ACIDS.  Salts  of  hydrogen.  The  following  properties  are  common  to  the  most 
important  acids, — 

1.  Soluliility  iu  water. 

2.  A  som-  taste.    (In  those  acids  which  possess  the  most  strongly  marked  characters, 

this  property  can  be  perceived  only  after  dilution  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water.) 

3.  The  power  of  reddening  most  organic  blue  and  violet  colouring  matters  (for  ex- 

ample, litmus),  and  of  restoring  the  original  colour  of  substances  whicli  have 
been  altered  by  alkalis. 

4.  The  power  of  decomposing  most  carbonates,  causing  effeiwescence. 

5.  The  power  of  destroying,  more  or  less  completely,  the  characteristic  properties  of 

alkalis,  at  the  same  time  losing  their  own  distinguishing  characters,  and 
forming  alkaline  salts. 

The  last  is  the  only  one  of  these  properties  which  can  be  considered  essential  to 
acids  ;  indeed,  comparatively  few  acids  possess  them  aU.  Moreover,  there  are  many 
substances  which  possess,  in  a  greater  or  less  degi-ee,  all  these  properties,  but  wliich 
are  never  included  among  acids;  of  these  itwiU  be  sufficient  to  mention  alum  (sidphate 
of  potassium  and  aluminium).  Alum  is  soluble  in  water ;  its  sohition  has  a  taste 
which,  though  not  purely  sour,  approaches  mucli  more  nearly  to  sourness  than  tliat  of 
many  acids  (benzoic  acid,  for  example) ;  its  solution  also  reddens  litmus,  causes  lirisk 
effervescence  with  alkaline  carbonates,  and  neutralises  completely  the  alkalinity  of 
potash  or  soda,  forming  an  alkaline  sulphate. 

In  order  to  get  a  more  exact  idea  of  what  it  is  which  essentially  constitutes  acidity, 
it  may  be  useful  to  consider  briefly  the  opinions  which  have  successively  been  held 
upon  the  suliject  by  the  chemists  of  past  times. 

In  ordinary  language,  acid  is  equivalent  to  sour  ;  and  in  both  Greek  and  Latin,  the 
idea  of  "  soirrne-s  "  was  expressed  by  almost  the  same  word  as  that  used  for  "vinegar," 
the  only  acid  known  to  the  ancients  (thus,  Gr.  o|i5s,  sour;  u^us,  vinegar:  Lat.  acidus, 
sour ;  acetum,  vinegar).  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  very  great  importance  was 
at  any  time  attached  to  sourness  as  a  characteristic  of  acids  from  a  chemical  point  of 
view.  The  number  of  known  acids  was  first  increased  by  the  labom-s  of  the  Arabian 
chemists  *  ;  and  the  solvent  power  whicli  many  of  them  exert  on  substances  which 
are  insolulile  in  water,  seems  first  to  have  caused  thom  to  be  regarded  as  a  special 
class  of  substances.   Thus,  Geber  (middle  of  the  eighth  eentmy),  who  was  acquainted 

*  Almost  .ill  the  historical  statements  containrd  in  this  article,  for  wliirh  no  reference  is  given,  are 
MMtle  on  the  authority  of  Ko  p  p,  *'  Geschichte  der  Ciu  mie,"  -i  vols.  Hvo.    lii  un^witk,  1S43  -  -i?. 
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with  nitric  acid  and  vriih  an  impure  kind  of  sulpliuric  acid,  speaks  of  tliese  bodies 
under  the  common  name  of  aquce  dissoluttvce.  The  idea  of  corrosiveness,  or  at 
least  a  kindred  idea,  which  may  perhaps  be  expressed  with  tolerable  accuracy  as  that 
of  chemical  activity,  seems  to  have  been  long  connected  by  chemists  with  the  idea  of 
acidity.  For  example.  Van  Helmont  (lived  1577  to  1644)  attributed  the  active 
properties  of  quick-Hme  to  a  peculiar  acid,  which  he  supposed  limestone  to  obtain  from 
the  fire  diu-ing  burning.  Stahl  (Hved  1660  to  1734),  who  supposed  the  earths  and 
alkalis  to  have  the  same  qualitative  compiosition  (see  Art.  Axkat.i),  represented  the 
alkalis  as  containing,  in  larger  proportion  than  the  earths,  an  acid  principle  to  which 
they  owed  theii-  greater  chemical  activity;  and  even  as  lately  as  1764,  a  similar  idea 
to  that  of  Van  Helmont  was  applied  by  Meyer  to  explain  a  large  number  of  phenomena. 
This  chemist  endeavoured  to  explain  the  different  properties  of  the  caustic  and  car- 
bonated alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  by  supijosing  the  former  to  be  combinations  of  the 
latter  with  a  substance  which  he  called  acidum  fingue  (fatty  acid),  because,  as  he 
thought,  fat-like  properties  could  be  perceived  by  the  sense  of  touch  in  its  combinations 
with  alkalis  (caustic  alkalis).  The  idea  that  corrosiveness  is  the  most  important  cha- 
racteristic of  acids,  was  also  plainly  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Lemery,  when  (1675) 
he  attributed  the  properties  of  acids  to  a  sharp-pointed  form  of  their  smallest  particles. 

That  the  properties  of  acids  are,  in  some  important  respects,  opposed  to  those  of 
alkalis,  was  perceived  at  a  comparatively  early  period.  This  opposition  of  properties 
was  in  fact  the  basis  of  the  medical  theory  of  the  latro-chemists  (from  the  first  quarter 
of  the  16th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century).  According  to  them,  the  con- 
stituents of  the  human  body  had,  some  of  them  an  acid,  the  rest  an  alkaline  natui-e  ; 
the  undue  preponderance,  or  want  of  acidity  or  of  alkalinity  was  the  cause  of  disease, 
the  condition  of  pei-fect  health  being  a  particular  relation  between  these  two  opposing 
qualities.  Otto  Tachenius,  a  chemist  of  this  school,  gave,  in  1668,  as  the  essential 
character  of  an  acid,  its  power  of  combining  with  alkalis  to  form  salts ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  included  sUica  among  acids.  Boyle  was  well  acquainted  with  the 'properties 
wluch  are  now  considered  most  distinctive  of  acids.  He  characterised  acids  by  the 
solvent  power  which  they  exert  on  various  substances  with  various  degrees  of  energy  ; 
by  their  power  of  joreeipitating  sidphur  and  other  substances  from  solution  in  alkali ; 
by  their  power  of  changing  the  blue  colour  of  many  plants  to  red,  and  the  red  of  many 
others  to  bright  red,  and  of  bringing  back  to  their  original  colour  those  which  have  been 
changed  by  alkali ;  and  lastly  by  their  forming  with  alkalis  so-called  neutral  salts,  at 
the  same  time  losing  the  properties  just  mentioned.  This  enumeration  of  the  dis- 
tinctive qualities  of  acids  diifers  in  no  important  respect  from  that  given  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article. 

Various  suppositions  have  been  made,  fi-om  time  to  time,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
properties  possessed  in  common  by  the  most  strongly  marked  acids.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand these,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  distinction  which  most  chemists  are 
now  accustomed  to  make  between  acids  and  salts,  dates  only  from  the  time  of  La- 
voisier, that  is,  from  the  end  of  the  last  century ;  and  that,  till  his  time,  acids,  alkalis, 
and  the  substances  now  by  preference  called  salts,  were  aU  included  luider  the  common 
term  salts.  But  since  the  acids  then  known  were  comparatively  few,  and,  as  was 
natural,  were  those  of  which  the  acid  properties  are  most  evident,  the  apparent  dif- 
ference between  acids  and  other  salts  was  much  greater  then  than  it  is  now. 

The  first  theory  of  the  constitution  of  acids  was  proposed  by  Becher  in  his  "Physica 
Subterranea,"  published  in  1669.  He  attribiited  the  common  properties  of  acids  to 
their  containing  a  common  principle  of  acidity  (acidtmi  primi(icniu  'm),  formed  by  the 
union  of  primitive  earth  *  and  water,  and  supposed  that  the  distinguishing  characters 
of  each  acid  were  due  to  the  particular  substance  which  it  contained  mixed  with  the 
primitive  acid. 

The  ideas  of  Lemery  regarding  acids  have  already  been  referred  to. 

He  was  followed  by  Stahl,  who,  in  1723,  revived  and  extended  Becher's  theory. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  of  Stahl's  views: — The  essential  pro- 
perties of  all  saline  substances  are:  to  affect  the  sense  of  taste,  or  to  have  sapiditv; 
to  be  soluble  in  water ;  and  with  regard  to  other  chief  properties,  such  as  specific 
gi-avity  and  fixity,  to  be  intermediate  between  water  and  pure  earth.  In  some  salts 
the  saline  properties  are  very  marked,  in  others  they  are  less  prominent,  and  in  some 
they  are  barely  perceptible.  Those  substances  which  are  most  saline,  acids  and 
alkalis,  have  a  great  tendency  to  combine  with  bodies  wliich  have  not  saline  pro- 
perties, and  to  impart  such  properties  to  them.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  some 
substances  are  in  tliemselves  essentially  saline,  while  others  exhibit  saline  properties 
merely  because  they  contain  a  substance  essentially  saline  as  one  of  theu*  constituents. 

*  According  to  Becher  there  were  three  primitive  e.irths,  —  the  vitrifiable,  the  comluistible,  and  the 
niHrciirial,  —  which  were  the  causes  respectively  nf  Tusiliility,  of  combiistibilitj-,  and  of  volatility  ;  tima 
corresponding  to  what  the  alclu-mists  understood  by  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury. 
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We  must  regard  as  Ldouging  to  tlie  former  class  those  bodies  wliiA  not  only 
possess  saline  properties  (taste,  soliil)ility,  &c.)  but  which  can  impart  these  properties 
to  other  bodies  by  combining  with  them,  and  which,  when  separated  from  their 
comliinations,  recoyer  their  original  qualities.  Hence,  all  acids  and  alkalis,  fixed  and 
volatile,  liquid  and  solid,  must  be  considered  as  essentially  saline.  But,  comparing 
these  bodies  among  themselves,  we  find  that  even  they  possess  saline  properties  in  very- 
various  degrees.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  only  a  very  small  number  of  actual 
primitive  salts,  or  rather  that  there  is  only  one  such  substance,  which  is  a  constituent 
of  all  other  saline  bodies,  and  is  the  cause  of  their  saline  properties.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  substance  must  be  sought  among  bodies  which  most  distinctly  and  most 
invariably  manifest  saline  properties,  and  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  most  simple  in 
their  composition.  FoUo^ving  this  rule,  we  may  at  once  exclude  neutral  salts,  as  being 
resolvable  into  more  simple  saline  substances ;  again,  alkalis  are  more  subject  to 
alteration  and  to  loss  of  their  saline  properties  than  acids  ;  they  must,  therefore,  be 
excluded.  Of  acids,  we  may  select  mineral  acids  as  the  most  energetic.  Lastly,  of  all 
mineral  acids,  vitriolic  (sulphiu-ic)  is  the  most  active,  has  the  greatest  solvent  powers, 
adheres  most  forcibly  to  the  matter  dissolved,  is  the  most  deliquescent,  &e.  &c.  Ac- 
cordingly, acids  must  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  other  saline  bodies,  and  vitriolic 
acid  as  the  basis  of  all  acids.  (Macquer's  Dictionnaire  de  Cliimie  [1st.  Edit,  pub- 
lished anonymously,  Paris,  1766]  Articles  "  Acide  "  and  "  Sel ;  "  Kopp,iii.l5;  also 
Encyclopedie,  ou  Dictionnaire  raisonne  des  Sciences,  des  Arts,  et  des  Metiers,  *  * 
mis  en  ordre  et  publie  par  MM.  Diderot  et  D'Alembert,  t.  xiv.  [Neufchatel,  1765] 
Article  "Sel  et  Sels."    The  chemical  part  of  this  work  was  by  Malouin). 

Such  were  the  ideas  respecting  acids  and  the  cause  of  acidity,  which,  with  unim- 
portant variations,  were  held  by  almost  all  chemists  until  the  rise  of  t'le  antiphlogistic 
system  of  chemistry.  (See  Combustion.)  But  before  the  downfall  of  the  older 
system,  chemists  had  begun  to  have  more  exact  notions  than  formerly  of  what  were 
elementary  bodies,  and  to  feel  the  necessity  of  considering  as  elements  all  !)odies  which 
they  could  not  decompose.  Hence,  although  Stahl  regarded  sulplnu'ic  acid  as  a 
secondary  principle,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  primitive  principles  of  earth  and 
water,  and  the  other  acids  as  compounds  of  sulphm-ic  acid  with  various  substances, 
many  of  the  last  upholders  of  the  phlogistic  theory  regarded  most  of  the  inorganic 
acids  as  simple  substances.  For  instance,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  were  sup- 
posed to  be  elements  which,  when  combined  with  phlogiston,  formed  phosphorus  and 
sulphur  respectively.  Sulphurous  acid  was  one  of  the  few  inorganic  acids  which  were 
regarded  as  compounds  ;  it  was  supposed  to  be  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  less 
phlogiston  than  was  needed  to  convert  it  into  sulplnu- ;  or,  what  was  the  same  thing, 
to  be  sulphur  deprived  of  part  of  its  phlogiston. 

But  all  previous  ideas  about  acids  were  gradually  superseded  by  those  of  Lavoisier. 
Having  found,  experimentally,  that  carbonic,  nitric,  phosphoric,  sulphurous  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  all  contained  the  then  newly-discovered  substance  —  oxygen  (discovered 
August  1st,  1774),  Lavoisier  concluded  that  oxygen  was  a  constituent  of  all  acids, — ■ 
that  it  was  the  acidifying  principle.  (Lavoisier,  Traite  elementaire  de  Chimie 
(1st  edit.  1789),  i.  69  et  passim ;  Kopp,  i.  308;  also  iii.  17.) 

He  first  proposed  this  theory  of  acids  in  1778  ;  and,  although  acids  were  known  in 
which  no  oxygen  could  be  detected,  neai-ly  all  chemists  continued  for  about  thii-ty 
years  to  consider  the  assumption,  that  acidity  was  in  every  case  due  to  the  presence  of 
oxygen,  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  antiphlogistic  doctrine.  Berthollet,  indeed,  as  early 
as  1789,  pointed  out  that  hydrosuliiluu'ic  and  prussic  acids  contained  no  oxygen;  but 
it  was  not  till  about  1810,  after  Davy's  and  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard's  researches  on 
muriatic  and  oxy-muriatic  acids  (hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorine)  that  chemists  generally 
began  to  admit  the  existence  of  acids  free  from  oxj'gen.  The  conclusions  drawn  from 
these  experiments  were  confirmed  by  Gay-Lussac's  discovery  of  hydriodic  acid  in  1814, 
and  by  his  examination  of  prussic  acid  in,  1815.  From  this  time,  most  chemists  re- 
cognised two  classes  of  acids  —  those  containing  oxygen  (oxygen-acids),  and  those 
containing  no  oxygen  (hydrogen  acids).  Attempts,  however,  were  still  made  to  dis- 
cover a  constituent  common  to  all  acids,  to  which  their  common  properties  could  be 
ascribed.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  Berzelius  continued  till  1820  to  assert  the  necessary 
existence  of  oxygen  in  all  acids ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  chemists  maintained 
that  all  acids  contained  hydrogen  as  an  essential  constituent. 

The  latter  opinion  was  advocated  by  Davy.  His  ideas  about  acids  appear  to  have 
been  essentially  the  following.: — No  one  substance  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  acidi- 
fying principle ;  the  chemical  properties  of  acids,  as  well  as  of  other  bodies,  depend 
not  only  on  the  nature  of  their  constituents,  but  also  on  their  corpuscular  arrangement. 
The  so-caUed  hydratcd  acids  are  the  only  true  acids,  and  have  a  constitution  similar 
to  that  of  their  salts.  Hydrated  chloric  acid  is  a  ternary  compound  of  chlorine 
oxygen,  and  hydi-ogen,  analogous  to  chlorate  of  potassium,  which  is  a  ternary  compound 
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of  chlorine,  oxygen,  and  potassium.  The  whole  of  the  oxygen  may  be  removed  fi'om  the 
acid,  and  it  will  remain  acid  ;  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  may  be  removed  from  the  neutral 
salt,  and  it  wiU  remain  neutral.  We  have  no  proof  that  in  either  of  these  bodies 
the  oxygen  is  divided  between  the  chlorine  and  the  other  constituent,  or  that  either  of 
them  contains  so-caUed  anhydrous  chloric  acid.  Similarly,  there  is  no  proof  that  sul- 
phates or  nitrates  contain  anhydrous  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid.  Hydrated  sulphuric  and 
hydrated  nitric  acids  are  tlie  true  acids,  and  are  ternary  compounds,  like  the  sidphates 
and  nitrates.  (Davy,  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  i.  285 — 288;  also  Gilbert's 
Annalen,  liv.  377—381  ;  Phil.  Trans.  1815,  212,  213;  218,  219;  also  Kopp.) 

In  1816  Dulong  proposed  the  theory,  since  known  as  the  binary  or  hydrogen-theory 
of  acids.  He  endeavoured  to  sliow  that  aU  acids  were  similar  in  constitution  to  hj-- 
drochloric  acid  ;  that  they  were  all  compounds  of  hj'drogen  with  a  radicle  which  was 
in  some  cases  simple  (as  in  hydrochloric  and  hydriodic  acids),  in  other  cases  compound 
(as  in  hydrocyanic,  oxalic,  sulphm-ic,  and  nitric  acids).  His  view  of  the  constitution 
of  these  acids  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  formulae :  — 

Hydi'ochlorie  acid  H {CI) 

Hytlriodic  H  {I) 

Hydrocyanic  H{CN)ot  B{Cy) 

Oxalic  H{C-0') 

Sulphuric  hIsO*) 

Nitric  hInO") 

Salts,  according  to  this  theory,  were  represented  as  compounds  of  an  acid-radicle 
■with  a  metal  instead  of  with  hydrogen ;  thus :  — 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  .  H  {CI)  \  Nitric  acid  .  .  .  H  {NO^) 
Chloride  of  potassium     .  K  {CI)  \  Nitrate  of  potassium        .  K  (iVO") 

Dulong's  theory  resembled  Davy's  in  so  far  as  it  restricted  the  term  acid*  to  sub- 
stances containing  hydrogen  (hydrated  acids),  and  assigned  an  analogous  constitution 
to  acids  and  their  salts,  but  differed  from  Davy's  theory  in  representing  the  atoms  of 
every  acid  as  arranged  in  a  specific  manner :  namely,  aU  tlie  atoms  except  hydrogen 
as  grouped  together  to  form  a  compound  radicle. 

These  views  did  not  attract  much  attention  till  they  were  applied  by  Liebig,  in 
1837,  to  explain  the  constitution  of  several  organic  acids,  and  of  the  various  modifi- 
cations of  phosphoric  acid  (Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  xx\a.  170;  Ann.  Ch.  Plij's.  Ixviii.  70.), 
and  although  they  are  explained  and  discussed  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  Manuals 
of  Chemistry  published  during  the  fifteen  or  twenty  years  following  that  date,  they 
have  never  been  generally  adopted.  Until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  almost  all 
chemists  continued  to  regard  oxygen-aeids  as  a  class  of  bodies  essentially  distinct  from 
hydrogen-acids  and  from  metallic  salts.  Confining  the  name  of  oxygen-acids  to  tlie 
substances  now  known  as  Anhydeides,  they  regarded  oxygen-salts  as  bodies  formed 
by  the  direct  union  of  acids  with  metallic  oxides,  and  recognised  no  essential  distinc- 
tion between  actual  hydrated  acids  (acids  in  the  sense  of  Davy  and  of  Dulong)  and 
mere  solutions  of  the  anhydrides  in  water. 

An  important  extension  in  the  then  existing  views  respecting  acids  resulted  from 
the  discovery  announced  by  Berz  elius,  in  1826  (Berzel.  Jaliresb.  vi.  pp.  18i  et  seq.), 
that  certain  metallic  siilphides,  such  as  those  of  arsenic  and  antimony,  were  capable 
of  uniting  with  the  alkaline  sulphides  so  as  to  form  weU-defined  salts  perfectly 
analogous  to  those  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  corresponding  metallic  oxides 
with  the  alkalis.  From  this  time,  the  existence  of  three  new  classes  of  acids  (and 
corresponding  salts)  was  recognised,  namely,  acids  in  which  the  ox3'gen  of  ordinary 
acids  was  replaced  by  sulphur,  or  by  the  analogous  elements,  selenium  and  tellurium. 

We  owe  the  ideas  of  the  nature  of  acids,  now  very  generally  entertained,  chiefly 
to  the  advance  of  organic  ehemisty,  which  has  brought  to  light  a  very  large  number,  not 
only  of  new  acids,  but  of  new  substances  of  all  kinds,  whose  chemical  relations  cannot  be 
adequately  expressed  upon  the  system  formerly  universally  adopted,  of  regarding  all 

*  Notwithstanding  the  more  strict  use,  wliich  was  made  by  botli  Davy  and  Dulon?,  of  tlie  word 
acid,  very  many  ciiemists  still  nsp  it  to  express  bodies  belongioE  to  iwn  verv  different  da-ses  :  acids  and 
anhydrides.  Thus  the  bodies  HCl,  HNO^,  H^SO^,  N'20\  SO^  are  all  of  them  frequently  called  acids, 
althonph  the  first  three  possess  marked  resemlilances  among  themselves  and  cqiiallv  marked  differences 
from  the  other  two.  Again,  the  bodies  H'-SO-i  and  SO^  are  often  called  by  tlie  same  name,  snlphnric 
acid,  although  they  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  case  by  the  same  process,  and  alihongh,  when  caused  to 
act  upon  one  and  the  same  substance,  they  almost  always  give  rise  to  products  essentialh  unlike.  This 
confusion  between  acids  and  anhydrides  dates  from  the  earliest  knowledge  of  the  latter  class  of  bodies, 
and  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  tlie  aiih\  tirides  which  were  first  discovered  immedi.itely  produce  .acitls 
when  thev  come  in  contact  with  water.  Tlius,  Lavoisier,  by  burning  phosphorus  in  oxygen,  obtained  phos. 
phori  -anhv'iride,  but  since  the  solution  of  this  svihstance  in  water  contained  phosphoric  ;icid,  lie  suppo-ed 
the  anhydride  to  be  the  acid,  and  regarded  the  real  phosphoric  acid  as  a  combination  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  water.  Similarly,  sulphuric  acid  was  looked  upon  as  containing  "  dry  sulphuric  acid"  (sulph  irie 
anhydride)  and  water  ;  and  all  other  acids,  even  those  of  which  the  anhydrides  were  unknown,  as  nitric 
and  hidrochloric  acids,  were,  in  like  manner,  regarded  as  compounds  of  a  hypothetical  anhydride  (ol'tea 
called  "real  acid  ")  with  water. 
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compound  liodies  as  formed  by  tlie  union  of  two  molecules  possessing  opposite  electro- 
chemical characters,  or  of  two  groups,  which,  in  theii-  turn,  have  a  similar  binary  consti- 
tution. Among  the  new  theories  which  were  the  earliest  to  be  thus  introduced  into  the 
science,  was  the  "  Theory  of  Chemical  Types,"  which  represented  chemical  compounds 
as  combinations  of  the  elementary  atoms  held  together  by  the  attraction  exerted  by 
each  atom  upon  all  the  rest,  and  capable  of  exchanging  one  or  several  atoms  of  one 
element  for  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  another,  so  as  to  produce  new  substances, 
built  up  after  the  same  plan  or  type  as  the  original  compoimds,  though  one  or  more 
of  their  atoms  was  of  a  ditFerent  natiu'e.  According  to  this  view,  acids  and  metallic 
salts  were  regarded  as  bodies  of  the  same  class :  each  acid  and  its  corresponding 
salts  were  regarded  as  compounds  formed  upon  the  same  tj^ie,  and  differing  only 
from  the  fact  of  the  acid  containing  hydrogen  in  the  place  of  the  metal  contained 
in  the  salts.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  this  manner  of  representing  the  mutual  relatiou  of 
acids  and  salts  differed  but  little  from  that  of  Davy. 

Another  result  of  the  progress  of  organic  chemistry  which  helped  to  modify  the 
older  notions  on  these  subjects,  was  the  acquisition  of  more  consistent  ideas  than  had 
previously  existed  of  the  relative  weights  of  different  substances  which  are  chemically 
comparable  with  each  other.  Thus  it  was  discovered  that  an  atojn  of  water  con- 
tained twice  as  much  hj'cb'ogen  as  an  atom  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  therefore,  that 
the  so-called  monobasic  acids,  or  acids  containing  the  same  quantity  of  hytb'ogen  as 
hyilrochloric  acid,  could  not  be  compounds  of  water  with  anliydrous  acids,  as  had  been 
hitherto  supposed.  The  discovery  by  Gerhardtin  1852  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xxxvii. 
285)  of  the  anhydrides  corresponding  to  several  monobasic  acids,  and  the  fact  of  their 
atomic  weights  being  found  to  be  double  the  atomic  weights  of  the  hypothetical 
anhydi'ides  of  the  older  theory,  confirmed  the  same  conclusion. 

It  is  now  clear  that  acids  clo  not  form  a  class  apart,  distinguished  fi'om  other  sub- 
stances by  something  essentially  dilferent  in  their  natm'e  ;  they  are,  on  tlie  contrary, 
nothing  more  than  a  piarticular  class  of  salts.  The  definition  of  acids  as  salts  of 
hydroyi  n,  first  clearly  enunciated  by  Gerliardt*,  and  repeated  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  relations  which  exist  between  acids  and  other 
chemical  substanc(_'S.  This  definition  is,  however,  obviously  insufficient,  without 
a  previous  answer  to  the  question  —  what  is  a  salt  ?  For  this  we  must  refer  to  the 
article  Salt.  In  that  article  also  the  properties  which  acids  jsossess  in  common  with 
other  salts,  and  which  characterise  them  as  belonging  to  that  class,  will  be  most  suit- 
ably discussed.  In  the  remainder  of  this  article  we  shall  consider  the  distingiushing 
properties  of  acids  as  such,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  principal  classes  into 
which  acids  may  he  divided. 

The  mode  in  which  acids  most  frequently  react  with  other  substances  is  by  double 
decomposition,  in  which  they  exchange  their  hydi-ogen  for  metals,  or  for  radicles 
possessing,  to  a  certain  extent,  metallic  functions.  The  followiflg  reactions  are  all  of 
this  kind  :  namely,  their  reactions  — 

1°  With  metals,  — 

Zt?  +  WQO*  =  W  +  Zn'SO*. 
2°  With  metallic  oxides,  sulpirides,  and  salts  generally,  — 


KHO 

+ 

HCl 

=  ffO 

+  KCl 

KHS 

+  HCl 

=  H-S 

-1-  KCl 

Pb^O 

-r 

2HC1 

=  WO 

+  2PbCl 

Fe-S 

+ 

H-SO^ 

=  H^S 

+  Fe-SO< 

2NaCl 

+ 

H-SO^ 

=  2HC1 

-1-  Na-SO* 

KNO'' 

+ 

H-SO' 

=  HNO' 

+  KHSO' 

3°  With  the  hydrates  of  alcohol-radicles, — 

C-H'-.H.O  +  HCl  =  H-0  +  Cr-WC\. 


Hydrate  of  Chloride  of 

ethyl.  ethyl. 

4°  With  various  metallic  compounds,  — 

C-'H=^Zn  +  HCl  =  C^H^H  +  ZnCL 

Zinc-ethyl.  Hydride  of 

ethyl. 

KH^N  +  HCl  =  H^N  +  KCl: 

Potassamiiie. 

*  Precis  de  Chimie  org.iniqiie  (Paris,  18:4)  i.  70;  Introduction  6  IVtude  de  la  Chimie  par  le  Systeme 
Uiiltaire  (  Paris,  I84S),  UI3.  On  the  similar  charai-ti-rs  of  acids,  or  liydrogen-salts,  and  of  metalUc  -alto 
in  gi-neral.aiid  on  the  important  diflerenccs  hetweeii  tlu-m  and  the aniiydr ides, comp.  Laurent,  Methode 
de  Chimie,  pp.  48- 5G,  or  Cavendish  Society's  translation,  pp.  3'J  to  45. 
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With  some  substances  acida  unite  directly  :  namely  — 
1°  With  ammonia  and  its  analogues,  — 

NH-  +  HCl    =  NH*C1 

PH^  +  HI      =  PH^I 
2NC''H'  +  H-SO'  =  (NC''H')^H2S0•. 

Aniline.  Sulphate  of  aniline. 

2°  With  some  hydrocarbons,  — 

Ethylene.  Siilphovinic 
acid. 

Cm^  +   HCl  =  C^H'Cl 

Propylene.  Chloride  of 

trityl. 

Reactions  such  as  the  above  can  be  produced  by  all  weU  characterised  acids.  The 
majority  of  acids  can  also  produce  other  reactions  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  are 
characteristic  of  individual  acids,  while  others  are  common  to  a  considerable  number, 
and  therefore  serve  for  their  division  into  classes.  The  rational  formulae  by  which 
the  various  acids  are  commonly  represented,  indicate  the  nature  of  their  leading 
reactions,  and  hence  to  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

Oxj'gen-acids  form  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  important  class  of  acids.  We 
may  take  acetic  acid  as  a  special  example,  and  show  how  the  double  decompositions 
which  it  is  capable  of  undergoing,  in  common  with  the  other  acids  of  this  class,  lead  to 
the  choice  of  the  rational  formulae  by  which  oxygen-acids  in  general  are  usually  re- 
presented. 

1.  When  acetic  acid  is  converted  into  an  acetate  by  acting  upon  it  with  an  oxide, 
metal,  or  any  other  substance,  it  loses  hydrogen.  This  may  be  represented  by  writing 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  its  formula  apart  from  the  rest :  C'H'O-  =  C-H'0-,H. 

2.  By  perchloride  of  phosphorus  acetic  acid  is  converted  into  chloride  of  acetyl,  and 
loses  one  atom  of  oxygen  and  one  atom  of  hydrogen.  To  express  this,  we  must 
write  the  formida  of  acetic  acid  thus ;  C-H^O.HO. 

3.  By  the  action  of  pentasulphide  of  phosphorus,  acetic  acid  loses  half  its  oxygen, 
and  becomes  thiacetic  acid,  5(C-H-'0'^)  +  P-'S^  =  5(C-H^0S)  +  P-0^ 

The  rational  formula  derivable  from  this  reaction  is  C-'H^O.O. 

Combining  these  three  expressions,  we  come  to  divide  the  formula  of  acetic  acid 

Q2JJ3Q 

into  three  parts  H,  C-H'O  aud  0,  and  to  write  it    ^    O,  or  H.C-H^O.O,  or  in  some 

similar  way.  This  formula  indicates  beforehand  all  the  most  frequent  double  de- 
compositions of  which  acetic  acid  is  capable  ;  viz.  the  separation  of  one  atom  of 
hydrogen,  the  other  atoms  remaining  together  (formation  of  acetates) ;  the  separation 
of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxygen,  leaving  the  group  C-H^O  (forma- 
tion of  chloride  of  acetyl,  of  acetamide  &c.) ;  the  sejoaration  of  one  atom  of  oxygen, 
leaving  the  remaining  atoms  combined  (formation  of  thiacetic  acid,  &c.) 

The  large  number  of  acids  which  resemble  acetic  acid  as  to  their  leading  double 
decompositions,  receive  similar  rational  formulre ;  that  is  to  say,  rational  formulae  con- 
sisting of  tliree  parts  :  namely  (1)  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen,  (2)  oue  or  more 
atoms  of  oxygen  or  sidphur,  (3)  a  radicle,  nearly  always  compoiuid  and  containing 
oxygen,  sulphur  or  a  similar  element.    Thus,  writing  the  rational  formtila  of  acetic  acid 

H     0,  we  write  that  of  benzoic  aoid      jj    O,  oi  pyruvic  acid       g      O,  of 

C'O-  •      ■   PO  .      .      .  C-H'O 

oxalic   acid  jj,  0^,  of  phosphoric  acid  -g-j  0',  of  thiacetic  acid     jj    S,  of  sulpho- 

CS  .       .    CN  .  CI 

carbonic  acid  -gj  S^,  of  sulphocyanic  acid  -g-  S,  of  hjrpochlorous  acid    -g-  0. 

If  in  any  of  these  formulae  we  replace  the  radicle  by  its  equivalent  quantity  of  hydro- 
gen (see  Equivalents)  and  the  sulphur  (where  it  occurs)  by  its  equivalent  of 

H  H^ 

oxygen,  we  obtain  the  formula  of  one,  two,  or  three,  atoms  of  water  -g-  0,  0', 

or  5^  0'.    Moreover,  the  decompositions  of  which  water  is  susceptible  are  essentially 

quite  similar  to  those  of  acetic  acid.  Thus,  when  converted  into  a  hydrate  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  metal  or  of  an  oxide,  water  loses  one  atom  of  hj'drogen — K  +  H-'O  =  H  +  HKO, 
or  Ca-0  +  II-O  =  CaHO  +  HCaO  ;  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  converts  water  into 
hydrochloric  acid,  removing  from  it  one  atom  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxygen. 
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3n=0  +  rOCP  =  SnCl  +  roai' ;  lastly,  pentasulplude  of  phosphoras  converts  it 
into  liydi'osulpliiu'ic  acid,  removing  from  it  one  atom  of  oxygen  :  —  oH'-O  +  P-S^  = 
dll-'S  +  P'O^.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  water  is  taken  as  the  ti/pc,  or  standard  of 
comparison  for  acetic  acid  and  all  other  acids  which  undergo  similar  double  deC(3m- 
positions. 

Another  class  of  acids  are,  in  the  same  way,  referred  to  the  type  hydrochloric  acid, 
nCl.  These  acids  are  susceptible  of  only  one  kind  of  double  decomposition  :  their 
atoms  are  separable  into  only  two  groups,  hydrogen  and  a  radicle.  Hydi'obromie  ftcid 
II  Br,  hydriodic  acid  HI,  hydrocyanic  acid  HON,  are  of  this  class. 

There  is  stiU  a  tliird  class  of  acids  which  may  be  referred  to  the  type  ammonia, 
NH^.  Succinimide,  C^H^NO-,  cyanic  acid  (earbimido),  CONH,  and  sulphocyanic  acid 
(sulphocarbimide),  CSNH,  are  acids  of  this  kind.  Under  the  influence  of  metallic 
oxides,  and  hydrates  they  part  with  one  atom  of  hydi'ogen,  and  take  up  in  exchange 
an  atom  of  metal : 

2(C^H^N0=)  +  Ag^O  =  2(C'H'AgN0=)  +  H-0. 

Succinimide.  Argento-succiui- 
miiie. 

CHNO  T  HKO  =  CKNO  +  H=0. 


When  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  they  break  up  into  two  groups,  a  carhonised  radicle 
on  the  one  hand  (which  combines  with  oxygen  or  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  derived 
from  the  water  of  the  dilute  acid),  and  the  group  HN  (which  combines  with  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen)  on  the  other  hand. 

CHNO  +  H^O  =  CO.O  +  HN.m 

Cyanic  Carbonic  Aininonia 

acid.  anhydr.de. 

C^ffNO^  +  2H=0  =  CH^O-^.H-O^  +  HN.H^ 

Succinimide.  Succinic  acid. 

These  reactions  show  that  the  rational  formulae  of  these  acids  must  consist  of  three 
parts ;  an  atom  of  nitrogen,  an  atom  of  hydi'ogen,  and  a  radicle  composed  of  tlie 

<  C'H'O'^ 

remaining  atoms.    Thus  the  formula  of  succinimide  must  be  N.H.C'H'O-  or  N  j     -g  ' 

that  of  cyanic  acid  N.H.CO,  or  N  The  substance  called  by  Gorhardt  nitride  of 

benzoyl,  sulphophenyl  and  hydrogen  (C'^H"SO^N)  is  another  acid  deriving  from  the 
type  ammonia.  Its  decompositions  have  not  yet  been  much  studied,  but  its  be- 
haviour with  metallic  oxides  and  its  formation  from  ammonia  by  the  successive  action 
of  the  chlorides  of  sulphophenyl  and  of  benzoyl  (CffSO-Cl  and  C'H^OCl)  require  that 
its  rational  formida  should  be  composed  of  the  four  parts  N,  H,  C''H''SO-  and  C'H^O. 
Since  the  constituent  atoms  of  this  acid  are  separable  into  four  groups,  it  is  e^^dently 
susceptible  of  undergoing  even  more  numerous  decompositions  than  either  the  acids 
deriving  from  the  type  H-0,  or  those  previously  mentioned  as  deriving  from  the  type 
NH^,  whose  atoms  are  separable  into  only  three  groups. 

In  regard  to  their  chemical  constitution,  we  may  thus  divide  acids  into  three  prin- 
cipal classes,  which  have  the  same  mutual  relations  of  formation  and  decomposition 
as  hydi-ocliloric  acid*,  water,  and  ammonia,  and  which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
deriving  fi-om  these  bodies  as  types. 

But,  in  the  same  sense  as  some  of  the  acids  which  we  have  been  considering,  are 
formed  from  two,  or  from  three  atoms  of  the  same  type  (from  H-GT',  II^O'-,  H'^0^.  &c.), 
there  are  certain  others  which  are  formed  from  two  or  more  atoms  of  two  (or  perhaps 
three)  different  types ;  for  example,  sulphmic  acid  SO^H-,  derives  from  the  type 

^ojo-,  thus  ^^jj-i'  I  0-,  while  sulphamic  acid,  SO'H^N,  and  chlorhydrosulphuric  acid, 
SO^HCI,  derive  respectively  from  the  double  types       |  and        | ;  tlius        ^'Q^  | 

=  sulphamic  acid;        ^    q'^ |  =  chlorhydrosulphuric  acid.    Acids  of  this  kind  may 

be  called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  intermediate  acids.  The  so-called  ainic  acids 
(see  Amic  Acids)  afford  the  most  numerous  and  best  known  illustrations  of  this 

*  Since  the  reactions  of  the  acida  of  the  first  class  are  also  possessed  by  those  of  the  second  and  third 
classes,  it  is  plain  tliat,  if  we  liave  regard  to  these  reactions  only,  all  acids  may  be  referred  to  the  type 
hi/drucliloric  iicid.  To. this  extent,  but  no  further,  the  hydrogen-theory  represents  correctly  the  con- 
Btitution  of  all  acids. 
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elas8.    Like  sulphamic  acid,  they  derive  from  the  type  j^^q  \  •    They  can  give  rise  to 

two  kinds  of  double  decomposition ;  that  is,  they  can  decompose  either  as  hydrates 
(derivatives  of  water),  or  as  amides  (derivatives  of  ammonia),  according  to  the  nature, 
of  the  body  with  which  they  react.  In  like  manner,  chlorhydrosulphuric  acid  and 
analogous  substances  can  decompose  either  as  hydrates  or  as  chlorides  (derivatives  of 
hydrochloric  acid). 

Another  way  in  which  acids  may  be  classified  has  reference  to  their  basicity :  they 
may  be  divided  into  monobasic,  dibasic,  and  tribasic*  acids.  Graham  was  the  first 
to  call  attention  to  the  existence  of  polybasic  acids  in  his  paper  on  arsenic  and  phos- 
phoric acids  (PhU.  Trans.  1833,  253;  Phil.  Mag.  iii.  451,  469).  The  distinctions 
wliich  he  established  between  monobasic  and  polybasic  acids,  had  reference  merely  to 
the  composition  of  their  salts.  In  1837  Liebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvi.  138;  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  Ixviii.  35)  showed  that  tartaric,  citric,  meconic,  and  some  other  organic 
acids  were  polybasic,  but  he  pointed  out  no  new  general  characters  of  polybasic  acids, 
nor  any  new  way  of  distinguishing  them  from  monobasic  acids.  Gerhardt  (Precis  de 
Chimie  Organique  (1844),  L  71 — 84)  was  the  first  to  connect  the  basicity  of  acids 
with  other  facts  than  the  composition  of  their  metallic  salts,  and  he  and  Laurent  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xviii.  266  ;  M^thode  de  Chimie,  62—76,  or  Cavendish  Society's  Transla- 
tion pp.  50 — 62)  first  placed  the  question  on  its  jn-esent  footing. 

Mono-,  di-,  and  tri-basic  acids  may  be  defined,  in  a  few  words,  as  containing  respec- 
tively, one,  two,  and  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  replaceable  by  other  metals,  or  b^^  com- 
pound groups  of  analogous  function.  This  definition,  taken  by  itself,  is,  however, 
obviously  insufficient  to  decide  the  basicity  of  any  particiilar  acid,  since,  by  properly 
multiplying  or  dividing  its  formiila,  we  can  represent  it  as  possessing  whatever  basicity 
we  please.  Hence,  before  we  can  decide  what  the  basicity  of  an  acid  is,  we  must 
know  its  atomic  weight,  and  conversely,  in  order  to  fix  the  atomic  weight  of  an  acid 
we  require  to  know  its  basicity :  in  other  words,  the  determination  of  its  basicity  and 
the  determination  of  its  atomic  weight  are  the  same  thing. 

To  decide  either  of  these  points,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  general  beha- 
viour of  the  acid  with  other  bodies,  and  the  nature  of  its  derivatives.  The  following 
are  the  most  important  general  differences  shown  by  acids  of  different  degrees  of 
basicity : — 

a.  Each  dibasic  acid  can 
form  two  ethers;  one  of 
them  neutral,  the  other 
acid.  (Thus,  sulphiiric 
acid  forms  sidphate  of  ethyl 
and  ethyl-sulphuric  acid.) 
Two  volumes  of  the  vapour 
of  the  neutral  ether  con- 
tain two  volumes  of  ethyl 
or  alcohol-residue. 


a.  Each  monobasic  acid 
can  form  but  one  ether. 
This  is  neutral  in  its  pro- 
perties. Two  volumes  of  its 
vapour  contain  only  one 
volume  of  ethyl,  or  alcohol- 
residue.  Monobasic  acids 
do  not  form  acid  ethers. 


a.  Each  tribasic  acid  can 
form  three  ethers ;  one  of 
them  neutral,  the  other  two 
acid.  {e.g.  phosphoric  acid 
forms  phosphate  of  ethyl 
and  monethyl-  and  diethyl- 
phosphorie  acids.)  Two  vo- 
lumes of  the  vapour  of  the 
neutral  ether  contain  three 
volumes  of  alcohol-residue. 


b.  Monobasic  acids  cannot 
form  stable,  well-defined 
acid  salts,  or  salts  with 
two  or  more  metallic  bases. 


c.  Monobasic  acids  cannot 
form  double  or  miiltiple 
ethers,  that  is,  ethers  con- 
taining two  or  more  kinds 
of  alcohol-residue. 


b.  Dibasic  acids  can 
form,  witli  each  metallic 
base,  a  neutral  salt  and  an 
acid  salt,  which  last  is 
exactly  intermediate  in 
composition  betweeen  the 
neutral  salt  and  the  free 
acid.  They  can  also  form 
weU-defined  double  salts 
containing  two  metallic 
bases,  as  well  as  hybrid 
salts  containing  two  or 
more  metallic  bases  in  in- 
definite proportions. 

c.  Dibasic  acids  can  form 
double  ethers,  that  is, 
ethers  containing  two  kinds 
of  alcohol-residue.  (Ex- 
ample, double  oxalate  of 
ethyl  and  methyl.) 


b.  Tribasic  acids  can  form 
three  salts  with  the  same 
metallic  base,  two  of  them 
acid,  and  one  neutral. 
They  can  also  form  double, 
triple,  and  hybrid  salts. 


»  It  is  probable  that  tetrabasic  acids  also  exist,  but  none  liave  yet  been  much  Investigated :  pyro- 
phosphoric  and  silicic  acids  seem  to  be  such. 
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The  above  distinctions  apply  to  acids  of  all  kinds,  from  whatever  type  they  derive. 
Tlie  following  apply  only  to  acids  which  derive  from  the  type  water  (oxacids). 


d.  Each  motiobasic  oxacid 
can  form  a  chloride,  in  two 
vohimes  of  the  vapoiu'  of 
which  is  contained  only  one 
volume  of  chlorine.  Each 
such  chloride  can  take  up 
an  atom  of  oxygen  and  an 
atom  of  hydi'ogen  in  ex- 
change for  an  atom  of  chlo- 
rine to  re-form  tlie  normal 
acid, — but  there  is  no  com- 
pound intermediate  in  com- 
position between  the  chlo- 
ride and  the  normal  acid. 


e.  Monobasic  oxacids,  by 
reacting  with  ammonia,  or 
its  derivatives,  form  neu- 
tral amides,  in  two  volumes 
of  the  vapour  of  which  is 
contained  only  one  volume 
of  nitrogen.  There  are  no 
compounds  intermediate  be- 
tween these  amides  and  the 
corresponding  acids. 


d.  Each  dibasic  oxacid 
can  form  a  chloride,  in  two 
volumes  of  the  vapom'  of 
which  are  contained  ttvo 
volmnes  of  chlorine.  Di- 
basic oxacids  can  also  form 
chlorides  which  contain, 
in  two  volumes  of  vapour, 
only  ojie  volume  of  chlo- 
rine, and  are  exactly  inter- 
mediate in  composition 
between  the  chlorides  last- 
mentioned  and  the  normal 
acids ;  that  is,  they  can 
take  up  an  atom  of  chlorine 
in  exchange  for  an  atom  of 
oxygen  and  an  atom  of 
hydrogen,  to  form  chlorides 
containing  two  volumes  of 
chlorine  in  two  volumes  of 
vapom- ;  or  they  can  take 
up  an  atom  of  oxygen  and 
an  atom  of  hydrogen  in 
exchange  for  an  atom  of 
chlorine,  to  re-form  the 
normal  acid.  Thus,  sul- 
pliOTic  acid,  SO'H-,  forms 
chloride  of  sulphured  or 
chlorosulphuric  aldehyde 
SO-Cl',  and  the  interme- 
diate compound  chlorhy- 
cbosulphmic  acid,  SO^HCl. 

e.  Dibasic  oxacids,  by 
reacting  with  ammonia,  or 
its  derivatives,  form  neu- 
tral amides,  in  two  volumes 
of  the  vapour  of  which  are 
contained  two  volumes  of 
nitrogen.  Intermediate  in 
composition  between  these 
amides  and  the  corre- 
sponding acids  are  com- 
pounds, generally  acid 
(amic  acids),  in  two  vo- 
lumes of  the  vapour  of 
which  is  contained  but  one 
volume  of  nitrogen.  Eor, 
example,  oxalic  acid, 
C^O^H^,  forms  neutral  ox- 
amide,  C-0-H*N=,  and  the 
intermediate  compound 
oxamic  acid  C^CH^N. 


d.  Each  tribasic  oxacid 
can  form  a  cldoride  in  two 
volumes  of  the  vapour  of 
which  are  contained  three 
volumes  of  chlorine. 


Monobasic  oxacids  do 
not  form  acid  compounds 
(so-called  conjugate  acids) 
by   reacting  with  hydro- 


f.  Dibasic  oxacids  form 
acid  compounds  (conjugate 
acids)  by  reacting  with 
hydrocarbons  or  other  neu- 


e.  Tribasic  oxacids,  by 
reacting  with  ammonia,  or 
its  derivatives,  form  neu- 
tral amides,  in  two  volumes 
of  the  vapoiu"  of  wliich  are 
contained  three  volumes  of 
nitrogen.  Intermediate  in 
composition  between  each 
of  these  amides  and  the  cor- 
responding acid,  there  may 
exist  two  acid  compounds, 
one  monobasic  and  contain- 
ing in  two  volumes  of  va- 
pour two  volumes  of  nitro- 
gen :  the  other  dibasic  and 
containing  in  two  volumes 
of  vapour  only  one  volume 
of  nitrogen.  For  example, 
citric  acid,  CffO',  forms 
with  phenylamine  (anOine) 
neutral  citrophenylamide, 

c^H^o^Ph^N',  (Ph = cm' = 

phenyl),  and  the  interme- 
diate monobasic  citrodiphe- 
nylamicaeid,  C^H'O^Ph'N-; 
the  dibasic  citromonophe- 
nylamic  acid,  C''H^O''PlijSr, 
has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

f.  Tribasic  oxacids  form 
acid  compounds  by  reacting 
■with  hydrocarbons  or  other 
neutral    substances.  For 
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carbons,  or  other  neutral    tral  substances.    For  ex- 

Bubstances.  ample,  sulphuric  acid  re- 

acts with  benzene  to  form 
eulphobenzidie  (phenylsul- 
phurous)  acid,  and  with 
glycerin  to  form  sulpho- 
glyceric  acid. 

(Compare  Odling,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xi.  127.) 

In  addition  to  these,  other  j^roperties  of  acids  might  be  mentioned,  which  are  con- 
nected more  or  less  intimately  with  their  basicity ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  number 
of  comparatively  veiy  well-defined  characters  which  they  severally  possess,  it  is  im- 
possible to  estabhsh  any  absolute  distinction  between  monobasic  and  dibasic,  or  between 
dibasic  and  tribasic  acids.  There  are  many  acids,  which,  in  relation  to  a  particular 
set  of  reactions,  have  the  properties  of  monobasic  acids,  but,  in  relation  to  another  set 
of  reactions,  behave  hke  dibasic  acids ;  others,  again,  appear  from  one  point  of  view  to 
be  dibasic,  while  from  another  point  of  view  they  seem  to  be  tribasic.  This  will  ap- 
pear more  distinctly  by  considering  what  degree  of  generality  belongs  to  each  of  the 
differences  we  have  pointed  out  between  acids  of  different  basicities. 

a.  Number  of  ethers.  Perliaps  the  only  exception  to  this  law  is  afforded  by  phospho- 
rous acid,  which  forms  three  ethers,  one  of  them  containing,  in  two  volumes  of  vapour, 
three  volumes  of  alcohol-residue,  although,  as  regards  its  metallic  salts,  it  is  only 
dibasic. 

b.  Niimher  of  metallic  salts.  Acetic  and  formic  acids,  which  possess  in  a  special 
degree  most  of  the  characters  of  monobasic  acids,  form,  each  of  them,  two  potassium- 
and  two  sodium-salts. 

c.  Multiple  ethers.  No  exception  to  this  law  is  known  so  far  as  regards  mono-  and 
di-basic  acids.  Tribasic  acids  ought  by  analogy  to  form  ethers  containing  two  or  three 
kinds  of  alcohol  residue ;  none  such  have  yet  been  obtained,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  might  not  easily  be  formed. 

d.  Number  of  chlorides.  Some  acids,  which  according  to  a,  b,  and  c  would  be  classed  as 
monobasic,  form  chlorides  containing  two  volumes  of  chlorine,  as  well  as  intermediate  chlor- 
acids.  For  instance,Wurtz' s  cMorurc d' acetyle chlore,  C'^H-CPO  (Ann.Ch. Phys.  [3]  xlix. 
60)  reacts  with  one  atom  of  water  to  form  chloracetic  acid,  C-H^CIO- ;  and  this,  with 
a  second  atom  of  water,  forms  glycollic  acid,  C-H'O^.  These  three  bodies  are  there- 
fore related  in  the  same  way  as  chloride  of  sulphuryl,  chlorhydrosulphuric  acid,  and 
sulphuric  acid.  Again,  lactic  acid,  C^H''0',  a  homologue  of  glycollic  acid,  is  decom- 
posed by  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  giving  cliloride  of  laetyl,  C^H'Cl'-O,  which  re- 
acts with  alcohol  to  form  chloropropionate  (chlorhydrolactate)  of  ethyl,  C'H'CIO^, 
(Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  192);  that  is  to  say,  the  ether  of  an  acid  intermediate 
between  chloride  of  lactyl  and  lactic  acid.  The  intermediate  acid  itself  is  produced 
C^H^^CIO^,  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  lactyl  on  water.  (U 1  r  i  c  h.  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
xii.  23  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cis.  268.)  So  far  then  as  their  chlorides  are  concerned, 
glycoUic  and  lactic  acids  resemble  dibasic  and  not  monobasic  acids.  (See  also  ob- 
servations on  e.) 

In  the  case  of  tribasic  acids,  no  intermediate  chloraeids  are  known,  such  as  would 
correspond  to  ehlorhydrosulphimc  acid  and  other  derivatives  of  dibasic  acids.  It  is 
probable  that  each  tribasic  acid  can  form  two  such  compounds,  that  phosphoric  acid 
(PH^O*),  for  example,  can  form  chlorhydrophosphoric  acid  (PH-CIO',)  dibasic?)  and 
dichlorhydrophosphoric  acid*  (PHCi-'O-,  monobasic?) 

e.  Number  mid  nature  of  amides.  Some  monobasic  acids  form  amides  containing,  in 
two  volumes  of  vapour,  two  volumes  of  nitrogen.  For  instance,  acetic  acid  forms 
aeediamine,  C-H^N^,  between  which  and  acetic  acid  C'-'H^O-,  acetamide  C'-H^NO  is 
exactly  intermediate,  (just  as  oxamic  acid,  C'-H^NO^  is  intermediate  between  oxamide, 
C-'H''N''^0-,  and  oxalic  acid,  C-H'-O') ;  acetamide,  however,  is  neutral,  not  acid,  in  its 
properties. 

Certain  other  acids,  generally  considered  monobasic,  form  amides  containing  one 
atom  of  nitrogen,  which  possess  some  of  the  properties  of  acids.  Thus  glycollic  acid, 
C'H^O^,  forms  glycocoU,  C-H*NO-,  a  substance  capable  of  acting  as  an  acid,  and  pos- 
sessing the  same  relation  of  composition  to  glycoUic  acid,  that  oxamic  acid  does  to  ox- 
alic acid,  or  acetamide  to  acetic  acid.  The  so-called  benzamic,  toluamic,  cuminamic. 
&c.  acids,  are  substances  of  a  similar  constitution :  they  are  to  oxybenzoic,  oxycuminic, 
&c.  acids  what  glycocoU  is  to  glycoUic  acid.  In  short,  glycoUic  and  similar  acids, 
though  in  the  strict  sense  monobasic  are  diatomic ;  that  is,  they  form  but  one  salt 

«  Chlorhydrosulphuric  acid  is  formed;  when  sulphuric  anhydride  is  hrought  in  contact  with  dry 
hydrochloric  acid  (SO'  +  HCl  =  SHCIO^).  Similarly,  a  liquid,  which  prohalily  contains  one  or  both  of 
tllp  compounds  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  tormed  when  phosphoric  anhydride  is  exposed  to  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  {P'^0=+3HCl  =  i'H2C105  +  PHCli02_?) 


example,  phosphoric  acid 
reacts  with  glycerin  to  form 
phosphoglyceric  acid. 
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with  eaoh  metallic  base — arc  monobasic  as  regards  their  metallic  salts,  Lut  rescniMy 
dibasic  acids  so  far  as  regards  their  other  derivatives  (chlorides  and  amides). 

f.  Formation  of  complex  acids.  The  difference  in  respect  of  acidity  between  com- 
pounds formed  by  the  reaction  of  monobasic  and  of  polybasic  acids  on  neutral  sub- 
stances, is  a  particular  case  of  a  general  ride  which  was  first  announced  by  Gerli  ardt 
(Precis  de  Chim.  Organ,  i.  (1844-)  102;  Compt.  rend.  Trav.  Chim.  1845,  161)  in  tlie 
following  form ;  B  =  b'  +  b  —  \,  wliere  B  denotes  the  basicity  of  the  body  resulting  from 
tlie  the  reaction,  b  and  b'  the  basicities  of  the  reacting  substances  (the  basicities  of 
alkaline  or  neutral  substances,  and  of  mono-,  di-,  and  tribasic  acids  being  estimated  re- 
spectively as  0,  1,  2,  and  3).  Strecker  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixviii.  47)  showed  tliat  the 
rule  admitted  of  a  somewhat  more  extended  app}lication  in  the  form  B  =  b  +  V  —  nq, 
where  aq  denotes  the  number  of  atoms  of  water  which  separate  in  tlie  reaction.  Piria 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvi.  381),  observing  tliat,  when  more  than  two  substances  reacted 
upon  each  other,  the  number  of  atoms  of  water  formed  was  usually  one  less  tlian  the 
number  of  reacting  substances,  expressed  the  rule  of  basicity  in  tlie  following  firm, 
B  =  b  b'  +  V  +  .  .  .  .  —  (w  — 1),  (?i  being  the  number  of  reacting  siibstancc-s). 
In  aU  these  expressions,  one  substance  only  is  regarded  as  tlie  essential  product  of  tlie 
reaction,  but,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  basicity  of  all  the  products  (water, 
hydrochloric  acid,  &c.  as  well  as  more  complex  substances)  and  regard  water  as  a 
monobasic*  acid,  we  arrive  at  the  following  expression — The  svm  of  the  bnsicitiis  of 
the  products  of  a  reaction  is  equal  to  tlic  sum  of  the  basicities  of  the  reacting  bodies. 

Examples :  — 

HCl     +  KHO  =  KCl  +  H'-'O 
Bxsicities    1     +     0=0  -1-1 

+  KHO  =  KHSO'  +  H^O 
Basicities    2    +    0     =     1  +1 

H=SO<  +  KHO  -■-  KHO  =  K^SO'  +  H-0  +  WO 
Basicities   2     +     0    +    0     =     0  +1+1 

Acetate  of 
Acetic  acid.     Alcoliol.  ethyl. 

cSto^  +  e^^O  =  C*BK)-  +  H-0 
Basicities    1     -f     0      =      0      +  1 

Acctamide. 

C^H^O-  +  NH'  =  C^PNO  +  H-0 
Basicities    1     +    0    =       0  +1 

Acetochlor- 
liydrobrom- 
dycerin.  liydriii. 

C^H'O^  +  HCl  +  HBr  +  CTIW  =  C'5«0=ciii-  +  H'O  +  H-O  +  H=0 
Basicities    1+1     +    1+0=         0         +1    +  1+1 
Pliosphamide. 

PON^  +  H-0  +  H-O  +  H-0  =  W£0'  +  NH'  +  Nff  +  NH» 
Basicities     0       +1+1     +    1=  3+0+0+0 

The  application  of  the  rule  of  basicity  to  sid.istances  which,  like  glycollic  acid,  are 
monatomic  in  some  relations  but  diatomic  in  otliers,  or,  like  plienylic  alcoliol  (carbolic 
acid),  are  intermediate  between  neutral  bodies  and  acids,  often  leads,  as  might  be  ex- 
jiected,  to  contradictory  results.  It  must  be  looked  upon,  not  as  a  law  universally  true, 
but  as  a  rule  applicable  to  the  majority  of  cases,  and  always  dependent  on  om-  defini- 
tions of  acidity  and  basicity.    (Conip.  Kekule,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  cvi.  130.) 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  B  eke  toff  (Bullet,  de  1"  Academic  de  St.  Petersbourg,  xii. 
369)  that  this  law,  in  any  of  tlie  forms  yet  given  to  it,  gives  contradictory  results 
when  applied  to  the  three  following  reactions,  which  nevertlieless  are  strictly  com- 
parable with  each  other. 


*  If  water  be  also  considered  as  a  Dtonacid  bfine,  tlie  ncidily  of  bases  (or  the  number  of  atoms  of  acid 
with  wliioh  they  react,  —  a  property  cnrrrlaiive  with  bnsi  iti/,)is  usually  conformable  to  tlie  following 
rule;  —  7//(?  sum  the  acidities  of  the  products  of  a  reactiun  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  ocidi/ies  of  the 
reagents.  'I'hc  representation  of  water  as  a  monobasic  acid  and  as  a  monacid  base  expresses  tiie  fact 
that  It  easily  talies  np  1  atom  of  an  eleciro-positive,  or  of  an  electro-negative  radicle  in  exchange  tor  an 
a  oin  of  hydi-og'  i',  or,  an  electro-positive  and  an  electro-negative  radicle  in  exchange  for  the  two  atoms 
oi  hydrogen  The  representation  of  water  as  a  dibasic  arid  (or  as  a  diacid  base)  expresses  the  possi- 
tnlity  of  replnciiig  both  atoms  of  hydr"gcn  bv  tl  e  same  radicle  [formation  of  anhydrides).  This  re- 
placement though  not  unfrequent,  certainly  takes  place  less  readilv  than  the  replacement  of  1  atom  of 
hydrogen  only,  or  than  the  replacement  of  the  two  by  radicles  of  different  electro-chemical  qualities. 
Either  view,  however,  is  evidently  entirely  rclalii'e. 
XoL.  I.  E 
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Benzoic  Benzoate 
acid.  Alcohol.       of  ethyl. 

1.  c^H^a-  +  c=ffo  =  cm^-  +  n^o 

Basicities      1    +       0    =  0+1 
Aceto- 

Benzoic         Acetic  benzoic 
acid.  acid.  anhydride. 

2.  c^ffo^2  +  c^H^  =  c^mo^  +  wo 

Basicities   1+1  0+1 

Mcthyl- 
Methylic  ethyl 
Alcohol       alcohol.  ether. 

S.C^H^  +0"^^  ="0^50  +  ffO 
Basicities  0+0  0+1 

According  to  the  conventions  which  have  been  made  above,  the  sum  of  the  basicities 
of  the  products  of  the  first  reaction  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  basicities  of  the  re- 
agents, but  in  the  second  reaction  it  is  less,  and  in  the  third  it  is  greater.  The 
obviously  artificial  character  of  the  law  of  basicity,  which  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  these  instances,  induced  BeketoiF  to  propose  to  compare  the  whole  quantity  of 
replaceable  hydrogen  in  the  reagents  with  that  in  the  products,  instead  of  merely 
comparing  their  basicities,  or  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  which  are  easily  re- 
placeable by  basylous  radicles.  If  the  so-called  typical  formulae  (see  FoEMni..a3, 
Eationai)  are  employed  in  writing  the  above  reactions,  it  at  once  becomes  evident 
that  in  each  case  the  whole  quantity  of  replaceable  hydrogen  is  two  atoms,  both  in  the 
products  and  in  the  reagents  ;  and  in  aU  regular  double  decompositions,  the  whole 
number  of  atoms  of  replaceable  hydi'ogen  remains  similarly  unaltered  (For  an  account 
of  all  that  is  important  in  Beketoff's  paper,  and  for  an  extended  criticism  of  the 
law  of  basicity,  see  Kekule,  Lehrbuch  d.  organiseh.  Chemie,  pp.  210 — 219.) 

A  general  classification  of  acids  according  to  their  composition  cannot  yet  be  given. 
There  are  but  few  elements  which  are  known  to  form  more  than  two  or  three  distinct 
acids ;  and,  although  many  remarkable  relations  can  be  pointed  out  among  the  acids 
formed  by  different  elements,  these  relations  are  more  important  as  incKcations  of 
analogies  among  the  elements,  than  as  serving  for  the  classification  of  the  acids  them- 
selves.* There  is,  however,  one  element  — •  carbon  —  which,  in  combination  ■with  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen,  forms  a  very  large  number  of  acids,  the  best  known  of  which, 
generally  exhibit,  when  compared  together,  oertain  gradations  of  chemical  composition 
and  properties,  in  accordance  with  which  they  can  be  arranged  in  a  number  of  homo- 
logous scries.  (See  Homology.)  The  most  important  of  these  series  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

a.  Monobasic  acids  represented  by  the  general  formula  C"H-''0-. 

Fonuic  acid  CH-O^,  Caproic  acid  C'W-O-, 
Acetic  „  C^H^O^  (EuanthyKc  „  CWO-, 
Propionic    „     C=H''0=,      CapryHc  „  C»H"*02, 

Butyric       „     C^H'O-,      Pelargonic        „  CW^O^ 
Valeric       „     C»H'"0-,     Eutic  or  capric  „  C'»H-"0% 
&c. 

The  acids  of  this  series  are  foimd  in  various  vegetable  and  animal  products  ;  several 
of  them  oceu.r  in  combination  vnth  glycerin  as  the  chief  constituents  of  most  natural 
solid  and  liquid  fats.  The  fii-st  four  have  been  found  in  mineral  waters  (Scheerer, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xeix.  257).  They  are  produced  artificially  by  a  great  variety  of 
processes,  the  most  important  of  whicli  are  the  following : 

1°.  The  oxidation  of  the  alcohols  C"H2°+20 

C^H^O    +    0^    =    C'^H^O^    +  H"-0. 

Ethvl-  Acetic 
alcohol.  acid. 

2°.  The  decomposition  of  the  so-caUed  nitriles,  or  cyanides  of  alcohol-radicles,  of  the 
formida  C"H^"-  'N,  by  alkaline  hydrates. 

CH'^N    +    2H-0    =    C'H«0=    +  NH». 


*  For  an  able  exposition  of  nearly  all  that  can  yet  be  said  on  this  point,  see  Od  1  i  n  ^,  Pliil.  l\rng.  xviii. 
3r8 ;  also  a  lectnrc  on  "  Acids  and  Salts,"  delivered  by  the  same  at  the  Koyal  Institution,  30tli  March, 
1860,  Chemical  News,  i.  220. 
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3°.  The  combinati  on  of  the  potassimn-  and  sodium-  eompoimds  of  the  alcohol-radicles 
C"H-"+'  witli  carbonic  anydride. 

C-'^H^Na  +    C02    =  C^'II^NaO-. 

Soilium-  Propionate 
etiiyl.  of  sodium, 

4°.  The  oxidation,  destructive  distillation,  fermentation,  or  putrefactive  decompo- 
sition of  complex  organic  compounds. 

When  a  fixed-alkaline,  or  alkaUne-eaxthy  salt  of  one  of  these  acids  is  subjected  to 
dry  distillation,  a  carbonate  and  an  acetone  are  generally  produced.  These  products 
are  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  two  atoms  of  the  salt. 

The  dry  distillation  of  a  mixtm-e  of  the  fixed-alkaline,  or  alkaline-earthy,  salts  of 
two  acids  of  this  series  gives  rise,  in  like  manner,  to  a  carbonate  and  to  an  acetone 
intermediate  in  composition  between  the  two  acetones  corresponding  to  the  acids 
employed. 

When  one  of  the  salts  is  a  formate,  a  similar  reaction  takes  place,  but  an  aldeliydo 
is  then  produced  instead  of  an  acetone. 

In  some  cases  the  dry  distillation  of  salts  of  these  acids  produces  (besides  acetones) 
aldehydes,  or  isomeric  compounds  (butyral,  valeral )  and  hydi-ocarbons.  (See  Alde- 
hydes, ACETOKES.) 

When  distilled  with  excess  of  alkaline  hydrate,  they  give  hydrocarbons  of  the 
formula  C"H"'-+-  (hydi-ides  of  alcohol-radicles)  and  alkaline  carbonate. 

C-H^KO=  +  HKO  =  CK=0'  4-  CH^. 


Acet,  potas-  Hydride 
sium.  of  methyl. 

With  pentachoride  of  phoshorus  they  produce  chlorides  of  the  formula  C"H^"~'0C1 ; 
e.g:  — 

CWO-  +  PCP  =  C-H-=0C1  -I-  POCP  +  HCl 

Acetic  acid  Cliloiitle 
of  acetyl. 

Their  alkaline  salts  distilled  with  arsenious  anhydride  give  compounds  of  arsenic 
with  the  alcohol-radicles.    (See  Ahsenic.) 

Subjected  to  electrolysis,  tliey  give  carbonates,  alcohol-radicles,  hydrogen  and  hy- 
drocarbons of  the  form  0°^°  and  C"!!-'''''^. 

Under  the  influence  of  chlorine  (or  bromine)  they  lose  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen, and  take  up  in  exchange  an  equivalent  qiiantity  of  chlorine,  forming  cliloracids 
whose  general  properties  usually  resemble  closely  those  of  the  normal  acids  from  which 
they  are  formed. 

C^H^O^  +  Cl^  =  C-II'C102    -I-  HCl. 

Acetic  acid.  Chloracetic 
acid. 

+  Br^  ^  C-H-Br-O^  +  2nBr. 

Uibrom- 
acetic  acid. 

+  Cl"  =  C-HCP02  +  3HC1. 


h.  Acids  represented  by  the  formula  C''H-"0^,  di-atomic,  but  usually  monobasic. 
The  acids  of  this  series  differ  from  those  of  series  a  by  containing  three,  instead  of 
two,  atoms  of  oxygen. 

Carbonic    acid   CH'-'O', 

GlvcolUc      „   C-H^O', 

Lactic         „   C^H<^0^ 

Butylactic    „   C^H''0^ 

Valerolactic,,  (Buttlerow)  .       .       .       .  C'^H'»0', 

Leucic        „   C^H'-O^ 

These  acids  are  formed 

1°.  By  the  reaction  of  the  protochloro-  or  protobromo-  derivatives  of  the  acids  of 
series  a  with  hydrates. 

C^H-5C10=  -(-  HKO  =  C-H^O»  +  KCl. 

Chloracetic  Glycollic 
acid.  acid, 
E  2 
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2°.  By  the  oxidation  of  the  diatomic  alcohols,  CK''"  +  ^0^  (glycols). 

+  0^  =  C-H'O'  +  IPO. 


Glycol.  GlycoUic 
acid. 

3°.  By  the  oxidation  of  certain  amides  of  animal  origin  (glycocol  and  homologues), 
especially  by  nitrous  acid. 

C^ffNO^  +  NHO^  =  C'H'O'  +       +  H^O. 


Glycocol.  GlycoUic 
acid. 

4°.  By  fermentation. 

The  acids  of  this  series  are  decomposed  by  heat  into  anhydrides  and  -water.  (In 
the  case  of  carbonic  acid,  this  decomposition  takes  place  at  the  ordinary  temperature.) 

With  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  they  produce  diatomic  chlorides  of  the  formula 
C°H-''-=OCP;  e.ff. 

Cm'O^  +  2PCP  =  C^H^OCP  +  2P0C1''  +  2HC1 


Lactic  acid.  Chloride  of 

lactyl. 

Lactic  acid  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  produces  water,  iodine  and  propionic  acid 
(Lautemann) : 

cm^o^  +  2HI  =  cn-'O^  +  h=o  +  i^ 

Lactic  acid.  Propionic  acid. 

This  will  probably  be  found  to  be  a  general  method  of  converting  acids  of  series 
b  into  the  corresponding  acids  of  series  a. 

c.  Dibasic  acids  represented  by  the  formula  C"H''''~'*0*.  The  acids  of  this  series 
represent  the  acids  of  series  b,  in  which  2  at.  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  an  equivalent 
cf  oxygen. 


Oxalic  acid 
Malonic  „ 
Succinic  „ 
Lipic  „ 
Adipic  „ 


C^H-O' 
C^H'O' 
C^H^O' 
C^H^O' 
CH'OO' 


Pimelic  acid  .       .       .  C'H'=0* 

Suberic   CWO* 

Anchoic  „     .       .       .  C'H"=0< 

Sebacic  „     .       .       .  CoH'^O^, 


These  acids  are,  for  the  most  part,  products  of  oxidation.  They  are  solid  at  ordinary 
temperatiu-es,  and  are  not  volatile  without  partial  or  complete  decomposition.  Some 
of  them  are  decomposed  by  heat  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  a  monobasic  acid  of 
series  a. 

cm'o*  =  c=H<02  +  co^. 


Malonic  acid.  Acetic  acid. 
Several  of  them  also  produce  acids  of  series  a,  when  fused  with  excess  of  alkaline 
hydrate;  the  reaction  is  accompanied  by  evolution  of  hydrogen  (Gerhardt). 
Suberic  and  sebacic  acids  heated  with  a  great  excess  of  baryta,  lose  the  elements  of 
of  2  at.  carbonic  anydiide  and  yield  the  hydrocarbons  C"!!"  and  CH'*;  it  is  pro- 
bable that  other  acids  of  this  series  would  be  decomposed  in  like  manner  if  similarly 
treated.  (Kiche.) 

Pentacliloride  of  phosphorus  reacts  on  the  acids  of  this  series,  producing  at  first 
the  corresponding  anhydrides,  which  are  afterwards  converted  by  excess  of  the 
chloride  into  cldorides  of  the  formula  C"!!'-"— ^O^CF ;  e.  g. 

1°.    C'H«0*  +  POP  =  C^H^O'  +  2HC1  +  POCP. 

Succinic 
anhydride, 

POP  =  C^H<0=CP  +  POCP 

Succinic  Clilorideof 
anhydride.  succinyl. 

There  is  a  certain  number  of  acids  which  do  not  enter  into  any  of  tliese  three  series, 
but  which  are  related  to  certain  members  of  them  in  the  same  way  that  the  acids  be- 
longing to  the  different  series  are  related  to  each  other.  For  instance,  glyoxylic  acid, 
Q2jj4Qi^  dilFers  from  glycoUic  acid,  C-'H'O^,  in  the  same  way  that  the  latter  differs 
from  acetic  acid,  C-H'O'- ;  namely,  by  containing  one  more  atom  of  oxygen.  And 
just  as  bromacetic  acid  when  boded  with  oxide  of  silver  produces  bromide  of  silver  and 
glycoUic  acid  — 

C-n^BrO-  +  HAgO  =  C^H^O'  +  AgBr 

Bromacetic  GlycoUic 
acid,  acid. 
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bromoglyeollie  acid,  when  similarly  treated,  yields  bromide  of  silver  and  glyoxylic 
acid  (Perkin  and  Duppa),  — 

C-H^BrO'  +  HAgO  =  C=H'0'  +  AgBr. 

Bromoglyeollie  Gljoxilic 
acid.  acid. 

Similarly,  there  is  the  same  difference  between  glyceric  acid,  C'II''0',  (homologous 
with  glyoxylic  acid)  and  lactic  acid,  C^ffO^,  that  there  is  between  lactic  acid  and 
propionic  acid,  C^H'^O^.  Again,  malic  and  tartaric  acids,  CH^O*  and  C''H'*0'', 
differ  from  succinic  acid  by  containing  respectively  one  and  two  atoms  more  oxygen 
and  they  can  be  converted  into  succinic  acid  by  heating  them  with  hydriodic  acid,  in 
the  same  way  that  lactic  acid  can  be  converted  into  propionic  acid  (S  cli  m  i  d  t) ;  moreover, 
dibromosuccinic  acid  is  decomposed,  when  boiled  with  oxide  of  silver,  into  bromide 
of  silver  and  tartaric  acid,  just  as  dibromacetic  acid  is  decomposed  under  similar 
circumstances  into  bromide  of  silver  and  glyoxylic  acid  (Perkin  and  Duppa).  The 
same  relation  that  exists  between  malic  and  succinic  acids  exists  also  between  their 
homologues,  tartronie  and  malonic  acids  C'H^O'  and  C^H'O^,  but  in  the  case  of 
these  acids,  the  conversion  of  one  into  the  other  has  not  yet  been  effected.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  these  acids  —  glyoxylic  and  glyceric,  tartronie  and  malic,  and  tartaric 
• —  represent  homologous  series  running  parallel  with  the  three  first  described,  but  of 
which  the  other  terms  are  as  yet  unknown. 

The  relation  of  all  the  series  of  acids,  of  which  we  have  yet  spoken,  to  each  other 
and  to  the  alcohols  homologous  with  common  alcohol,  glycol,  and  glycerine,  is  shown 
in  the  following  Table,  giving  the  general  formulaB  of  each  series.  It  will  be  seen 
tliat  of  the  formulce  written  one  above  another,  each  contains  one  atom  of  oxygen 
more  than  the  formula  next  above  it,  and  that  of  the  formulae  wi'itten  in  the  same 
horizontal  line,  each  contains  two  atoms  of  hydi'ogen  less,  and  one  atom  of  oxygen 
more,  than  the  one  directly  to  the  left  of  it.  Where  known,  a  special  illustration  of 
each  general  formula  is  given. 
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Acids. 

Monobasic. 

Monatomic. 

Propjiic,  C'H^O. 

C"ir-'n02 

Propionic,  CH^O^ 
and  acids  of  seriesa. 

CnH2D-203 
Pyruvic,  C^H'O^? 

CuH-u— 'O' 

Dibasic. 

Diatomic. 

C"IP"  +  -02 
Propylic  glycol, 

CnH'n03 

Lactic,  C^H603 
and  acids  of  s^^ries  b. 

CnIl=n-20« 

M.donic,  C3II10' 
Snccinic,  C'HeO' 
and  acids  of  seri'js  c- 

CnH2n-<0"> 
Mesoxalic,  C^H^O 

Triatomic. 

CnHin+^O' 
Glycerin,  C'R^O' 

CnH'^nO' 
Glyceric,  CMl'^O' 

CnH-n-205 

Tartronie,  CSHIO'J 
Malic,  C'Hf'O"' 

Tribasic. 

C"H2n  +  20' 

CaH2ii  +  0^ 

Cnl|2D  e06 

Tetratnmic. 

Tartaric,  C1H6O" 

Citric,  CMl^O? 

Another  series  of  acids  is  represented  by  the  general  formula  C°H-"— They 
are  monobasic  like  the  acids  of  series  a,  but  differ  from  these  by  containing  2  atoms 
less  hydrogen  combined  with  the  same  quantity  of  carbon  and  oxygen.  None  of 
them  have  yet  been  very  thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  empirical  composition  even 
of  some  of  them  is  still  open  to  discussion.  The  terms  of  this  series  hitherto  more  or 
less  known  are  — 


Acrylic 

Crotonic 

Angelic 

Pyroterebi' 

Damaluric 


acid 


cm*o- 

C^H^O- 
CH'-O- 


Campholic  acid 
Moringic  „ 
Hypogseic  „ 
Oleic 

lirassic  ,, 


CI0JJ1SQ2 
C15H-802 

QI6JP002 
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The  following  dibasic  acids  represented  by  the  general  formula  C°H-°-'0',  are 
related  —  so  far  at  least  as  composition  is  concerned  —  to  the  last  series,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  acids  of  series  c  are  related  to  those  of  series  a. 

Fimiaric  acid         .       .  C^H^O^ 

Citraconic  ) 

Itaconic    >  acids  .       .  C^H^O^ 


Terebic ....  C'H'«0' 
Camphoric     .       .       .  C'H^O' 


Mesaeonic  ) 

There  are  still  two  other  series  of  acids,  presenting  the  same  mutual  relations  as 
the  series  a  and  b,  several  terms  of  which  have  been  very  fully  studied.    They  are,  — 

1.  Monobasic  acids  of  tlie  general  formula  C°H'-°— 

Benzoic  acid  C'EC^O' 

Toluylic    „  CH'O- 

Cuminic    „  C'^H'-O^ 

2.  Diatomic  acids  of  the  general  formula  C"!!""-'©'. 

Oxybenzoic  acid  CWO^ 

Oxytohiylic    „  C^H'^O^ 

Phloretio       „       .       .       .       .       .       .  C'H'"0' 

Oxycuminic  ,,  C'°H'-0' 

The  position  which  a  few  of  the  yet  remaining  organic  acids  occupy  in  relation 
to  the  series  already  recognised  can  be  indicated  with  tolerable  certainty ;  but  the 
gi-eater  number  are  still  so  imperfectly  known  that  they  cannot  be  included  in  any 
classification  which  is  not  entirely  articiflal  and  empirical. —  G.  C.  F. 

&COTSTSZG  ACXB.    C'H'^O^  =  *^^'^3°'^"' |  0^  [or  C'^^T'^O'-].    Equisetic  acid, 

Citridic  Acid.  (Gm.  xii.  408;  Gerh.  ii.  110;  iii.  960;  iv.  922.)— An  acid  found 
in  the  roots  and  leaves  of  monkshood  {Aconitum  Napellus)  and  other  aconites,  and  in 
the  herb  of  Bclphinium  Consolida,  collected  after  flowering.  It  is  also  produced  by  the 
metamorphosis  of  citric  acid  under  the  influence  of  heat.  It  exists  in  the  aconite  as 
acouitate  of  calcium,  which  crystallises  out  on  evaporating  the  juice,  and  on  account 
of  its  insolubility  may  by  freed  from  the  colouring  matters  and  other  impurities,  by 
washing  with  water  and  alcohol.  The  aconitate  of  calcium  is  then  dissolved  in  very  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead.  The  aconitate 
of  lead,  after  being  well  washed,  is  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  sidphide 
of  lead  filtered  oiF,  and  the  solution  which  contains  the  aconitic  acid  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  ether,  in  which  the  acid  dissolves,  leaving  the 
impurities. 

To  obtain  it  from  citric  acid,  the  acid  is  heated  till  it  ceases  to  give  off  inflammable 
vapours ;  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  treated  with  hydi'ochloric  acid,  by  which 
aconitic  ether  is  formed,  and  separates  on  addition  of  water,  as  an  oily  liquid,  which 
by  treatment  with  potash  is  converted  into  aconitate  of  potassium.  This  salt  is 
next  converted  into  a  lead  salt,  and  the  acid  is  liberated  by  hydi-osulphuric  acid  as  in 
the  preceding  process. 

On  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  it  is  left  as  an  amorphous  mass,  very  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  When  heated  to  160°  it  is  converted  into  an  oily  liquid, 
which  is  itaconic  acid,  C^H^O"  =  C^H^O'  +  CO^.  It  is  distinguished  from  fumaric 
acid  by  being  more  soluble  in  water,  and  from  maleic  acid  by  not  crystallising. 

Aconitic  acid  is  tribasic,  and  forms  three  classes  of  salts,  viz.  C^H^M'O" ;  C'*H'(M-H)0''; 
and  C''B[^(MII^)0^.  The  aconitates  of  ammonium,  potassium,  sodium,  magnesium  and 
zinc,  dissolve  readily  in  water ;  the  rest  are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble.  The  soluble 
aconitates  form  with  solutions  of  lead  and  silver,  white  flocculent  precipitates,  which  do 
not  become  crystalline  eitlier  by  ebulHtion  or  after  prolonged  immersion  in  the  liquid, 
whereas  the  lead  and  silver  precipitates  formed  by  fumaric  and  maleic  acid  are 
crystalline. 

With  ammonium,  and  potassium,  aconitic  acid  forms  salts,  corresponding  to  each  of 
the  three  formulae  above  given ;  with  sodium,  a  disodic  and  a  trisodic  salt.  Aconitate 
of  calcium,  CH^Ca'O''  +  3H-0  ?  occurs  in  large  quantity  in  extract  of  aconite.  It  may 
also  be  prepared  by  dissolving  lime  in  aconitic  acid,  or  by  precipitating  cldoride  of 
calcium  with  aconitate  of  sodium.  It  dissolves  in  99  parts  of  cold  water,  more  readily 
in  boiHng  watei'.  The  solution  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  without  agitation, 
yields  a  gelatinous  mass  which  di'ies  up  to  a  gum  ;  but  if  a  few  crystals  of  the  salt  be 
introduced  into  the  solution,  the  whole  is  deposited  in  delicate  ciystals.  Aconitate  of 
manganese,  CH^Mu^O"  +  6H'^0,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  acid  with  carbonate  of 
manganese.  Small  rose-coloured  octahedrons,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  Aconi- 
tate of  lead,  2C''n'Pb^0"  +  3H-0,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  gives  ofF 
6-29  per  cent,  water  at  1-10°. — Acoidtate  of  silver,  CH'Ag'O".    Nitrate  of  silver  is  not 
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precipitated  by  tlie  free  acid,  but  witli  tlie  alkaline  aconitates  it  forms  a  -wbite, 
;iiiiori)lious,  sparingly  soluble  precipitate,  which  is  partly  reduced  to  the  metallic  state 
by  boiling  ■nath  water. 

Aconitate  of  Ethyl,  C"ff(C^H'*)'0'',  is  prepared  by  dissolving  aconitic  acid  in  five 
times  its  weight  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  saturating  the  solution  with  hydrochloric 
acid.    On  addition  of  water,  the  ether  separates  in  the  form  of  an  oily  layer. 

It  is  a  colom'less  liquid,  having  an  aromatic  odour,  and  very  bitter  taste.  Boils  at 
236^,  and  has  a  density  of  1-074,  at  14°. 

AconitaniUc  acid  or  Fhcnyl-aconitamic  acid.     C'-ffNO'  =  0  ]    jj         )  . 

an  amic  acid  fonned  on  the  tj'pe  0  j  -g-  >  three  of  the  hydrogen-atoms  in  the  am- 
monium being  replaced  by  the  triatomic  radicle,  aconityl,  and  the  foiu'th  by  phenjd. 
It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  (not  yet  isolated)  compound,  C'-H*N0^C1, 
produced  by  treating  citranilie  (phenyl-citramie)  acid  with  perchloride  of  phosphorus ; 
probably  thus  : 

C'=H"NO=i  +  2PCP  =  C'^n-'NO^Cl  +  2P0CP  +  3HC1; 

Citranilie  acid, 

and  C'=H»N0^C1  +  H-0  =  C'-IPNO'  +  IICl. 

When  1  at.  citranilie  acid  is  mixed  with  2  at.  perchloride  of  phosphorus,  added 
by  small  portions,  and  the  action  is  assisted  at  intervals  by  a  gentle  heat,  the  whola 
dissolves,  forming  a  yellow  liquid ;  and  on  treating  this  liquid  with  water,  liydro- 
cliloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  aconitaniUc  acid  separates  in  the  form  of  a  soft  substance, 
which,  by  solution  in  hot  water  and  cooling,  may  be  olitained  in  small  yellow  needles, 
but  cannot  be  rendered  colourless  even  by  repeated  crj'staUisation.  The  acid  dissolves 
sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol,  and  very  easily  in  aqueous  ammonia ;  and  the 
ammouiacal  solution  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  yields  rose-coloured  flakes  of  the 
silver-salt,  C'-H»AgNO*.    (Pebal,  Ajiu.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcviii.  83.) 

Aconitodianil  or  Bijjhenyl-aconito-diamidc,  C"'II'-'N=0'  =  N2.(C''H-'0^)"'(C"IP)III, 
is  produced  (together  with  aconitanilide),  by  the  action  of  aconitic  acid  upon  auiliue  : 

C^H^O^  +  2C"H'N  =  C'«H"N=0^  +  SH'O. 
also  by  the  action  of  oxychlorocitric  acid  upon  anihne  : 

C«H»0"CT-  +  2C«H'N  =  C"*n"N-03  +  3H-'0  +  2HC1. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  sparingly  solul)le  in  cold  alcohol.    From  solution  in  a 
large  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol,  it  crystallises  on  cooling  in  slender,  pale  yellow  needles. 
(Pebal.) 

Aconitanilide  or  Triplmu/l-acovito-triamide,  C-*W'WO''  =  W{C.<''WO^)'i'{C''W'f.W, 
appears  to  be  formed  simultaneously  with  aconitodianil,  by  the  action  of  aconitic  acid 
or  oxychlorocitric  acid  on  aniline  : 

C'E'^O"  -I-  3C«H'N  =  C^'H^'N'O'  +  SH^O 
and  C'^H«0"C1'=  +  ZC'^B.m  =  C-^H-'N^O^  +  3H'0  -i-  2HC1. 

It  is  an  amorphous  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  \  ery  soluble  in  cold  alcoliol,  and 
is  thereby  easily  separated  from  aconito-dianil.  (Pebal.) 
Tlie  amides  of  aconitic  acid  have  not  yet  been  obtained. 

ACOWITISa-B.  C™H"NO'  [or  C^i^^iVO"].  (Geiger,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  vii.  26!) ; 
Morson,  Pogg.  xlii.  175;  v.  Planta,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiv.  245) — The  alkaloid 
contained  in  the  Aconitum  Napcllus,  and  probably  in  all  the  acrid  aconites.  It  is 
obtained  by  exhausting  the  leaves  with  alcohol,  saturating  the  extract  with  milk 
of  lime,  separating  the  lime  by  sulphmic  acid,  evaporating  the  filtered  solution  of 
sidphate  of  acontine  at  a  gentle  heat  to  expel  the  alcohol,  then  diluting  with  water, 
and  treating  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  which  precipitates  inqiure 
aconitine.  Tlie  product  is  purified  by  redissohang  it  in  alcohol,  treating  the  solution 
with  animrd  charcoal,  reconverting  the  base  into  sulphate,  again  decomposing  this 
salt  with  hycU-ate  of  lime,  and  treating  the  precipitate  with  ether,  which  dissolves 
nothing  but  the  aconitine. 

Pure  aconitine  is  deposited  from  solution  in  dilute  alcohol  in  white  pulverulent 
grains,  or  sometimes  in  a  compact,  vitreous,  transparent  mass.  It  is  inodorous,  but  has  a 
persistent,  bitter,  and  acrid  taste.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  and  in  50 
parts  of  boiling  water,  forming  a  strongly  alkaline  solution.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  less  in  ether.  At  80°  it  melts  into  a  vitreous  mass,  -n-ithout  loss  of  weight ; 
at  120°  it  turns  brown,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  suffers  comiilete  decomposition. 
It  is  dissolved  without  colom-  by  nitric  acid.    Sulphuric  acid  colom'S  it  first  yellow, 
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then  violet ;  tincture  of  iodine  forms  with,  it  a  kermes-coloured  precipitate.  It  is  in- 
tensely poisonous,  i  of  a  grain  sufficing  to  kill  a  sparrow  in  a  few  minutes,  and  ^  of 
a  grain  killing  it  instantly. 

The  salts  of  aconitine  do  not  crystallise  readily.  They  are  not  deliquescent,  hut 
dissolve  easUy  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  solutions  yield  a  precipitate  of  aconitine 
with  alkalies.  The  hi/drochlorate,  C™H'"N0'.2HC1,  is  obtained  hy  passing  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  over  dry  aconitine.  Its  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  cliloride  of 
platinum,  but  yields  a  white  precipitate  with  chloride  of  mercury,  yellow  with  chloride 
of  gold,  and  also  with  picric  acid. 

ACOUITirii.    C^H^O^ ;  the  triatomic  radicle  of  aconitic  acid  and  its  derivatives. 

JLCRElffB.    A  name  given  by  Laurent  to  the  hydrocarbon,  C-'H'.  (See  Alltlene.) 

£LG^01.^XN.  C^H'O  [or  CH'O^].  (Redtenbacher,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlvii. 
114;  Geuther  and  Cartmeil,  ibid.  cxii.  1  ;  Hii bn er  and  Geu ther,  ibid.  cxiv.  35  ; 
Gm.  ix.  365;  xii.  650;  Gerh.  i.  iv.  779,  914.) — This  body  constitutes  the  acrid  prin- 
ciple pi'oduced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  fatty  bodies,  resulting  in  fact  from  the 
decomposition  of  glycerin.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  platinum-black  or  of 
a  mbcture  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid  on  allyl-alcohol,  being  indeed 
the  aldehyde  of  the  allyl  series.     (Cahours  and  Ilofmann.)    (See  Axltl.) 

Acrolein  is  best  prepared  by  distilling  in  a  capacious  retort  a  mixture  of  glycerin 
and  acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  or  phosphoric  anhydi-ide.  When  phosphoric  anhydride 
is  used,  the  distillate  consists  entirely  of  acrolein  ;  but  the  contents  of  the  retort 
are  very  apt  to  froth  over.  With  acid  svdphate  of  potassium,  the  distillation  is  easier, 
hut  the  acrolein  is  contaminated  with  aorjdic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  other  pro- 
ducts. The  distillate  is  collected  in  a  receiver  kept  very  cold,  and  provided  with 
a  long  discharge-tube  passing  into  the  chimney  in  order  to  carry  off  the  vapours, 
which  are  intensely  irritating  to  the  eyes.  To  purify  the  acrolein,  it  is  digested  with 
oxide  of  lead,  which  removes  the  acid  impm'ities,  then  rectified  in  the  water-bath, 
dehydrated  over  chloride  of  calcum,  and  again  rectified.  As  acrolein  oxidises  very 
rapidly  by  contact  with  the  air,  all  these  operations  must  be  conducted  with  a  stream 
of  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  passing  through  the  apparatus.  (Redtenbacher.) 

Hiibner  and  Geuther  distil  1  pt.  of  glycerin  with  2  pts.  of  acid  sulphate  of  potassium, 
over  an  open  fiame,  the  bottom  of  the  fiask  being  protected  by  wire-gauze,  and  a 
qiiantity  of  oxide  of  lead  being  placed  in  the  receiver  to  neutralise  the  acid  products. 
According  to  these  chemists,  the  process  consists  of  two  stages,  the  acid  sulphate  of 
potassium  first  dissolving  in  the  glycerin,  forming  glycerosulphate  of  potassium,  with 
elimination  of  water,  so  that  tlie  first  portion  of  the  distillate  consists  chiefly  of  water, 
with  but  little  acrolein  ;  but,  afterwards,  when  the  liquid  becomes  more  concentrated, 
the  glycerosulphate  is  decomposed,  and  acrolein  passes  over  with  only  a  small  quantity 
of  water.  This  latter  portion  of  the  distillate  is  subsequently  purified  as  in  Redten- 
bacher's  process. 

Acrolein  is  a  colourless,  limpid,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and 
boiling  at  52-'4  (Hiibner  and  Geuther).  Vapour-density  1-897.  Its  vapour  is  so 
intensely  irritating,  that  a  few  drops  difiuscd  through  a  room  are  sufficient  to  render 
the  atmosphere  insupportable.  It  burns  readily  with  a  clear  bright  flame.  It  dissolves 
in  about  40  parts  of  water,  and  very  readily  in  ether.  The  solutions  are  neutral  at 
first,  but  gradually  turn  acid  by  contact  witli  the  air. 

Acrolein  cannot  be  preserved  long,  even  in  closed  vessels,  as  it  changes  spon- 
taneously into  a  flocculent  substance  called  by  Redtenbacher  disaoryl,  and  more  rarely 
into  a  resinous  substance,  disacryl-resw.  It  sometimes  solidifies  immediately  after 
being  prepared,  even  in  sealed  tubes.  It  undergoes  the  same  transformation  under 
water,  which  at  the  same  time  becomes  charged  with  acrylic,  formic  and  acetic  acids. 
Vapour  of  acrolein  passsd  through  a  red-hot  tube  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of 
water  and  deposition  of  charcoal. 

Caustic  alkalis  convert  acrolein  into  resinous  products.  By  oxidising  agents  it  is 
converted  into  acrylic  acid.  It  reduces  oxide  of  silver  with  considerable  evolution 
of  heat,  forming  acrylate  of  silver,  which  remains  dissolved.  Nitrate  of  silver  forms 
with  aqueous  acrolein  a  white  curdy  precipitate  (probably  C^H''AgO)  which,  however, 
gradually  decomposes,  yielding  metalho  silver  and  acrylate  of  silver.  On  adding  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia,  and  boiling  the  liquid,  the  silver  is  immediately  reduced,  but 
not  in  the  specular  form  as  with  aldeliyde.  Nitric  acid  attacks  acrolein  strongly, 
converting  it  into  aerj'lic  acid.  Strovg  sidphiiric  acid  blackens  it,  giving  off  sulphurous 
anhydride  at  the  same  time.  With  chlorine  and  bromine,  it  forms  heavy  oils,  to- 
gether with  hydi'ocliloric  or  hydj-obromic  acid.  Perchloride  of  phosijiwrvs  acts 
violently  on  acrolein,  forming  dichloride  of  aUylene  C^H''.C1-  (see  Allyibne),  and 
another  oily  liquid  which  appears  to  be  isomeric  with  it.  With  acetic  anhydride,  it 
unites  directly,  forming  the  compound  C^H'O.C''H''0*,  which  is  identical  in  every 
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respect  with  the  compound  resulting  from  the  action  of  acetate  of  silver  on  dichloride 
of  allylene  (Hiibner  and  Geuther),  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  diacetate  of 
allyleue  (C^H*)".(C-H-'0)-.0«. 

Acroh'in-ammonta.  C'-H-''N-0'  =  C'-H'^N'-O-.H-O.  Acrolein  acts  strongly  on 
ammonia,  forming  a  solid  compound  (fii'st  obtained  hj  Eedtenbacher) : 

4C^H^0  +  =  C'^H»N=0'  +  H'O. 

It  is  best  prepared  by  gradually  adding  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonia-gas  in  alcohol 
to  an  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution  of  acrolein,  and  precipitating  by  addition  of  ether. 
It  is  a  wliite  or  yellowish,  amorplious,  odourless  compound  which  turns  browm  at  a 
gentle  heat  and  begins  to  decompose  at  100°,  giving  oif  volatile  basic  products.  In 
the  moist  state  it  dissolves  readily  in  cold  water  and  warm  alcoliol ;  less  in  hot  water. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  liy  alkalis  and  alkaline 
curbonates.  Hence  it  appears  to  be  a  base.  Its  solution  in  hydi-ochloric  acid  forms 
wdth  dicliloride  of  platinum,  a  liglit  yellow  precipitate  containing,  when  dried  at  100°, 
C'^H'-'N^O^.  2HC1.  2PtCl-,  or  C«H'"NO.HCl.PtCr- .   (Hiibner  and  Greuther.) 

Acrolein  zvith  Acid  Sulphite  of  Sodium.  — When  acrolein  is  poured  into  in  aqueous  so- 
lution of  acid  sulphite  of  sodium,  its  odoui'is  destroyed,  and  by  evaporation  over  the 
water-bath,  a  lirown  deliquescent  syrup  is  obtained  -which  does  not  deposit  crystals, 
and  from  which  neither  acrolein  can  lie  separated  by  boiling  wdth  carbonate  of  sodium, 
nor  sulphurous  acid  by  boiling  with  sulphui'ic  acid.    (Hiibner  and  Geuther.) 

H//drockloraie  of  Acrolein,  C^H'O.IICl.  Produced  by  passing  dry  liydrochloric 
acid  gas  into  anhydrous  acrolein  in  a  vessel  siUTOunded  by  cold  water.  The  viscid 
product,  washed  and  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  vacuo,  yields  hycU'ochlorate  of  acrolein 
as  a  mass  of  velvety  crystals,  which  melt  at  32°  into  a  thick  oil.  liaving  the  odour 
of  rancid  fiit.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  on 
the  evaporation  of  which  it  remains  as  a  thick  oil.  It  is  resolved  by  heat  into 
acrolein  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  not  apparently  altered  by  boiling  with  water, 
or  by  the  action  of  dilute  solutions  of  the  alkalis.  Heated  with  ammonia  to  100°  in  a 
sealed  tube,  it  yields  chloride  of  ammonium  and  acrolein-ammonia.  Strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  decomposes  it,  setting  the  acrolein  free ;  a  similar  action  is  exerted  by 
dilute  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid.  Hydrochlorate  of  acrolein  in  alcoholic  solution  does 
not  cornliine  with  dichloride  of  islatinum,  and  very  slowly  reduces  a  boihng  ammo- 
niaeal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Gaseous  h/driodic  acid  passed  into  acrolein  exerts  a  violent  action,  attended  with  a 
hissing  noise  like  that  of  red-hot  iron  plunged  into  water.  The  product  is  a  resinous 
body  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acids  and  alkalis,  gives  oif  iodine  when 
heated,  and  yields  a  small  quantity  of  free  iodine  to  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

IVIetaceolein.  Hydi'oehlorate  of  acrolein  heated  with  hydrate  of  potassium  gives 
off  hydrogen,  and  yields  an  oily  distillate,  which  solidifies  in  magnificent  coloiuless, 
needle-shaped  crystals,  consisting  of  metacrolein,  a  compound  isomeric  or  more  pro- 
liably  polymeric  with  acrolein.  It\is  lighter  than  water,  has  an  aromatic  odour,  and 
a  cooling  taste  with  burning  after-taste.  It  melts  at  50°,  solidifies  at  about  -1.5°,  or 
volatilises  a  little  before  melting,  so  that  it  may  be  distilled  with  vapour  of  water. 
By  heat,  it  is  changed  into  common  acrolein.  It  is  not  affected  by  dilute  alkalis, 
liut  when  heated  with  mineral  acids  it  is  changed  more  or  less  into  acrolein.  In 
a  stream  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  melts  and  is  converted  into  the  hycb-ochlorate 
of  acrolein  above  described.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  compound  so  named  is 
really  a  hi/drochlomtc  of  metacrolein,  perhaps  C''H*0'^.2HCL 

Hi/driodate  of  Metacrolein  is  produced  by  passing  dry  hydriodic  acid  gas  over  meta- 
crolein, as  a  heavy  yellow  liquid  which  resembles  the  hydrochlorate  in  taste  and 
appearance,  and  after  washing  in  water,  shows  a  tendency  to  crystallise  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  When  placed  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  decomposes,  turnuig  brown  and 
giving  off  iodine. 

Hydriodic  acid  gas  acts  violently  iipon  acrolein,  producing  a  resinous  substance 
wliich  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acids  and  alkalis,  and  gives  up  iodine  when 
hi^ated  or  when  digested  with  bisidphide  of  carbon.    (Geuther  and  Cartmell.) 

ACairXiXC  ACm.  CTi^O-  =  C^H^O.HO  (or  C"^iZ"'0').  (Gm.  ix.  369;  Gerh. 
7S3  ;  iv.  91-t.)  Aerob  ic  acid.  This  acid,  discovered  by  Eedtenbacher,  is  produced  by 
the  oxidation  of  acrolein.  The  best  agent  to  employ  is  oxide  of  silver,  which,  when  di- 
gested with  acrolein,  yields  a  dejiosit  of  metallic  silver,  and  a  solution  of  acrylate  of 
silver.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the  acrylic  acid  thus  set 
free  is  purified  by  rectification.  It  is  necessary  carefully  to  cuol  the  vessel  during  the 
decomposition  of  the  silver  salt;  otheiwise,  the  heat  develojied  is  so  great  tluit  tin 
cx|ilosion  results.  The  acid  is  likewise  i  btained  by  tlie  action  of  chromic  acid  on 
oxide  of  allyl.    (Hofmann  iind  Calioui  S.)    (See  Alt.yl.) 
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When  purified,  it  is  a  colom-less  liquid,  of  an  agreeable,  slightly  emp_yreumatic 
odour.  It  is  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  its  boiling-pouit  is  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  formic  and  acetic  acids. 

It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  its  salts  having  the  formula,  C'(H'iVI)0-.  They  closely 
resemble  the  formates  and  acetates,  and  are  generally  very  soluble  in  water. 

Acri/late  of  Sndium.  2C'(_H'Na)0-  +  6H-'0,  is  obtained  by  saturating  the  acid  with 
carbonate  of  sodium  and  evaporating.    It  crystallises  in  transparent  prisms. 

Acrylate  of  Barium.    C'(II^Ba)0-,  is  also  a  soluble  salt. 

Acrylatc  of  Silver,  C''(H^Ag)0-,  forms  white  needles,  having  a  silky  lustre,  and 
very  soluble  in  water. 

Acrt/lute  of  Ethi/l  is  obtained,  though  not  in  the  pm-e  state,  by  distming  acrylic 
acid,  or  its  sodium  or  barium-sah.  with  alcohol  and  sidphuric  acid,  (iledtenbacher.) 

ACTISJOXsSTS.   A  variety  of  Hornblende  {q.  v.) 

.fi.BAma-a.IS'T.    See  Diamoxd.  —  ADAIVXiilffTISffE  SPAK.    See  Coruxdum. 

iS-BAPTISR  or  A302>TE5i.  A  piece  of  tube  of  more  or  less  conical  form,  used 
to  elongate  the  neck  of  a  retort,  and  to  connect  it  with  a  receiver. 

(See  Cohesion.) 

ADHSSIVB  SS.ATB.    (See  Slate.) 

il.BEAPSIAITO'U'S  SPAR.    (See  Gehxenite  and  Satjssurite.) 

A35SUOSiE.  A  compact  impm-e  felspar,  better  known  as  pctrosilex.  It  differs 
from  jaspar,  which  it  otherwise  much  resembles,  in  being  fusible  before  the  blowpipe. 


acid  forming  the  fifth  term  of  the  series  C-II^°  -  ^0''  the  lowest  term  of  which  is  oxalic  acid, 
C-H-0'',  and  the  highest  at  present  known,  sebaeic  acid,  C'H'^O''.  It  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  oleic  acid,  suet,  spermaceti,  and  other  fatty  bodies.  To  pre- 
pare it,  tallow  or  suet  is  boiled  in  a  capacious  retort  with  nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength, 
which  must  be  frequently  renewed,  and  the  distillate  pom-ed  back  tih  the  fatty  matter 
disappears  and  crystals  separate  on  cooling.  The  liquid  is  then  evaporated  over  the 
water-bath  tUl  it  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling ;  this  mass  is  washed  in  a 
funnel,  fii'st  with  strong  nitric  acid,  then  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  lastly  witli  cold 
water;  and  the  acid  is  finallj-pm'ified  by  crystallisation  from  boiling  water  (Malagut  i). 
Other  acids  of  the  same  series  are  doubtless  formed  at  the  same  time ;  but  according 
to  Malaguti,  the  ciystals  obtained  in  the  manner  just  described  have  all  the  same 
appearance,  excepting  the  very  last.  Wirz  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  257)  obtains  this 
acid,  together  with  several  other  members  of  the  series,  by  the  continued  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  the  solid  fatty  acids  of  cocoa-nut  oil.  The  action  is  continued  for  several 
weeks  till  the  mass  soHdifies  to  a  crystallme  magma.  This  product  is  resolved  by 
water  into  a  mixture  of  several  acids  of  the  above  series,  and  a  heavy  oil ;  and  the 
acids  are  separated  one  from  the  other  by  fractional  crystaUisatiou  fi'om  water  and 
alcohol,  and  lastly  by  fractional  crystaUisation  of  the  silver-salts.  (See  Anchoic  Aero.  ) 

The  acid  separates  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  crystaUine  crusts  composed  of  soft, 
white,  opaque,  hemispherical  nodules,  which  appear  to  lae  aggregations  of  smaller  crystals. 
According  to  Wirz,  these  crystals  dried  at  100°  contain  water  of  crystallisation,  their 
formula  being  SCHi'D'  +  H^O  [anal.  46-2,  46-4:  and  47-8  p.  c.  carbon,  6-6  and  6-8 
p.  c.  hydrogen;  cale.  46-4  C  and  7"0  H].  At  140°  they  melt  and  give  off  water, 
leaving  the  anhydrous  acid  C"H'»0»  [analysis,  48-2,  and  48-3  C;  6-8  and  6-9  H; 
calc.  49.  3  C  and  6-8  H]  ;  which  soon  afterwards  sublimes  in  long  slender  needles  [the 
sublimed  acid  gave  by  analysis  49 '5  C  and  6 '6  H]. 

100  parts  of  water  at  18°  dissolve  7'73  of  the  crystallised  acid:  a  hot  solution 
which  deposited  crystals  abundantly  on  cooling,  still  retained  8-61  pts.  of  the  acid  in 
100  pts.  at  18°  (Wirz).    The  acid  dissolves  very  readily  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  adipates,  CH^M'O*,  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  water  and  crystaUisable ; 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  a»j«»OMM(m-salt  crystallises  in  needles  (Laurent,  Bromeis). 
The  barium-salt  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  forms  opaqiie  warty  masses  not  containing 
water  of  crystallisation  (Wirz).  The  strontium-s-A]X  forms  microscopic  needles  con- 
taining 2C''II^Sr-0''  +  311-0  (Laurent).  The  cn/aw«!,-s(r?i!  resembles  the  barium-salt 
in  appearance,  but  contains  1  atom  of  water  [CH^CaO'  +  H^O]  which  is  given  off 
between  100°  and  200°  (Wirz).  The  silver-salt,  C<'WA:g-0\  obtained  by  precipitating 
the  ammonium-salt  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver,  is  a  white 
powder. 

Adipate  of  EtliijI,  CH^O'  (C-H^)%  obtained  by  saturating  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  is  a  yellowish  oO.  of  sp.  gr.  I'OOl  at  20-5°  which 
boils,  with  decomposition,  at  230°.    It  has  a  strong  odour  of  apples  and  a  bitter 
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?J     [or  Cm'<'0^=  C''-H'0'.2H0].  Adibasic 
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caustic  taste.  Chlorine  decomposes  it,  giving  off  hydi'ocliloric  acid  and  forming  a 
viscous  mass.  (Malaguti.) 

iLUSPOCESRE.  (From  adcps,  fat;  and  cera,  wax.)  A  peculiar  white  substance,  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  animal  matters  under  the  influence  of  moisture  and  in 
situations  from  which  the  air  is  excluded.  It  was  fli'st  found  by  Foiu-croy  in  the  Cimetiere 
clcs  Innocents  at  Paris.  A  nmnber  of  coffins  had  been  piled  one  upon  another,  and 
remained  interred  for  about  20  years.  The  bodies  were  fomid  compressed,  as  it  were, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  coffins,  and  converted  into  a  soft  white  substance  resembling 
cheese,  which  bore  the  imprmts  of  the  linen  in  wliich  they  had  been  wrapped.  This 
matter  enclosed  the  bones,  which  were  broken  on  the  slightest  pressure.  It  was 
found  to  consist  chiefly  of  margarate  of  ammonium  together  with  the  margarates  of 
potassium  and  calcium. 

AB'ys.iiKKA.    (See  Felspar.) 
ASSiESiPOSSSETB.    (See  Edelfoesite.) 

iLECSSaiST  or  AEGlTHIir.    (Handwort.  d.  Chom.  i.  169.)    A  mineral  of  the 

augite  family,  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brevig  in  Norway,  sometimes  in  very 
large  and  Wfll-defined  crystals  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system,  and  having  tl)e 
general  character  and  cleavnge  of  augite.  Colour  greenish-black  to  leek-green.  Lustre 
vitreous.  The  edges  exhibit  various  degrees  of  translueeuce,  down  to  complete 
opacity.  Sp.  gr.  343  to  3'0i).  Hardness  about  that  of  ortlioelase.  The  mineral  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantify  of  iron,  partly  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  partly  of  sesqui- 
oxide,  besides  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda,  sometimes  also  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese and  potash,  associated  with  silica,  and  sometimes  with  titanic  acid.  The 
formula  is  not  perfectly  established,  but  it  is  probably  of  tlie  general  form, 
3(M-'O.SiO-)  +  «(M'0^3SiO-)  =  SM-.SiO''  +  n^VH?0^ 

AE^ilTHS  WiLTBSlS.    (See  Caeboxic  Acid  .md  Water.) 

ii.SR©XiSTE.    (S  'c  iMetborite.) — ASSiOSSTS.    (See  Pyrargyritb.) 

iSiBSCH-g'M'It'JS.  (Handwort.  d.  Chem.  i.  192.)  A  mineral  occurring  at  Miask  in 
the  Ural,  and  consisting,  according  to  HartwalFs  analysis,  of  56  titanic  acid,  20 
zirconia,  15  eerie  oxide,  3'8  lime,  2'6  ferric  oxide,  0'5  stannic  oxide  (making  together 
97'9),  but  according  to  Hermann's  more  recent  analysis,  of  25-90  titanic  acid,  33-20 
columbic  acid,  22-20  eerie  oxide,  5-12  cerous  oxide,  5-45  ferrous  oxide,  6-22  oxide  of 
lanthanum,  1-28  yttria,  and  1-20  water  (=  100-57).  By  its  crystalline  form  and 
properties,  as  well  as  liy  its  chemical  constitution,  it  appears  to  be  closely  related 
to  Polymignite,  Polycrase,  Euxenite,  &e. 

A.^SCVSm^TITS  or  ESGITSSSTISiT.  C''ir''0',  or  C'^ff'^O".  A  product  of  the  de- 
composition of  jesculin,  discovered  in  1853  by  Ruchleder  and  Schwartz  (Ann.  C'li. 
Pharm.  Ixxxvii.  186;  Ixxxviii.  366),  and  independently  by  Zwenger  (ib.  xe.  G3j. 
It  is  obtained;  1.  By  boiling  sesculin  -with  hydrochloric  or  dilute  snlphuric  acid.  The 
liquid  on  cooling  deposits  a  ci-ystalline  mass  which,  when  washed  with  cold  water, 
dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  treated  with  acetate  of  lead,  yields  a  lead-compound  of 
[esculetin  from  which  the  latter  may  be  separated  by  hydi-osulphuric  acid. — 2.  A 
cold  satm-ated  solution  of  ;esculiu  mixed  with  emulsin  (the  fermenting  principle  of 
sweet  almonds)  and  left  in  a  warm  place,  deposits  after  a  whUe,  small  crystals  of 
seseuletin. 

Asculetin  forms  shining  needles  or  scales  which  are  bitter,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water  and  alcohol,  more  sohdile  in  the  same  liquids  when  warm,  but  nearly  in- 
soluble in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  fluorescent  like  that  of  fesculin  {q.  v.),  but 
in  a  much  less  degree ;  the  fluorescence  is  liowever  considerably  exalted  by  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonium. 

Wlien  gradually  heated,  it  gives  off  6-64  p.c.  water  at  100,  melts  above  270P,  and 
then  distils  with  decomposition.  Hydi'ochloric  acid  dissolves  it  without  alteration  ; 
nitric  acid  converts  it  uito  oxalic  acid.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  hot  concentrated 
s\dphuric  acid.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis,  forming  solutions  of  a  fine  gold-yeUow  colom- ; 
its  solution  in  boiling  aqueous  ammonia  deposits  on  cooling  a  yellow  substance,  which 
decomposes  rapidly  in  contact  with  the  air.  iEsculetin  imparts  a  dark  green  coloiu' 
to  ferric  salts.  It  reduces  nitrate  of  silver  at  the  boiling  heat;  precipitates  red  oxide 
of  copper  from  eupric  salts  dissolved  in  potash ;  and  forms  with  acetate  of  lead  a  yellow 
precipitate  containing  0"HTb^O'. 

iiESCUl.IC  ACIB.  Obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  by  boiling  saponin  (a 
sulistance  contained  in  the  horse-chesnut  and  in  many  otlier  plants)  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  boiling  saponin  -with  potash-ley  and  decomposing  the 
resulting  resculetate  of  potassium  with  an  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  is  deposited  therefi-om  in  granidar  crystals  on  cooling.    Nitric  acid 
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transforms  it  into  a  yellow  resinons  nitro-compound.    It  is  tut  a  weak  acid.  The 

alkaline  aesculates  are  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallise  from  solution  in  alcohol. 
The  formula  of  rosciilic  acid,  according  to  Fremy  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Iviui.  101)  is 
Qj6jj«0'-.  Bolley  (Ann  Ch.  Pharm.  xc.  211),  who  calls  it  sapogenin,  assigns  to  it 
the  formula  C'-H'*0^  According  to  Eochleder  and  Schwarz  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
lixxviii.  357)  it  is  identical  with  chinovatic  acid  CH'^O-. 

ilEoCU-ilJjr  or  BSCUXiXSJ-.  C^'H-^O'^  or  C"H"0'^.  (Gerh.  iy.  291,  Hand- 
wort,  d.  Chem.  i.  196.)  A  crystaUiue  fluorescent  substance  obtained  from  the  bark 
of  the  horse-chestnut  (Aisculus  Hippocastanuni)  and  of  other  trees  of  the  genera 
Aescvlus  and  Pavia.  It  was  first  obser\'ed  by  Frischraann,  more  closely  investigated  by 
Trommsdorif  the  younger  in  1835  (Ann.  Ch. Pharm.xiv.198),  afterwards  byRochleder 
and  Schwarz  (ibid.  Ixxsvii.  186  ;  Ixxxviii.  156),  and  by  Zwenger  (ibid.  xc.  63). 

The  aqueous  extract  of  the  bark  is  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead ;  the  precipitate 
is  washed,  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  and  the  liquid 
is  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat.  Or  better :  the  aqueous  extract  is  mixed  -svith  solution 
of  alum  and  excess  of  ammonia ;  the  liquid  filtered  to  separate  the  fawn-coloured  pre- 
cipitate of  alumina  mixed  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bark  ;  the  yellowish  filtr:',te 
neutralised  with  acetic  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  the  residue  containing  the 
sulphates  and  acetates  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  boiled  with  a  little  strong  alcohol 
to  extract  the  sesculin ;  the  alcoholic  filtrate  evaporated  till  it  crystallises ;  and  the 
sesculin  thus  obtained,  is  purified  by  pressure  between  bibulous  paper,  and  recrystaUisa- 
tion.    (Eochleder,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxi.  414  ;  Chem.  Gaz.  1858,  96.) 

AescuUn  forms  colourless,  needle-shaped  crystals.  It  is  inodorous,  has  a  bitter 
taste,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  more  soluble  in  the  same  liquids 
at  the  boiling  heat,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  ether. 

Aesculin  is  coloured  red  by  chlorine  ;  it  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  subacetat,e 
of  lead,  and  reduces  the  protoxide  of  copper  to  suboxide,  like  glucose.  It  melts  at  160 ' 
and  decomposes  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  yielding  various  products  among 
which  is  a  small  quantity  of  fesculetine.  Boiled  with  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  resolved  into  a^sculetin  and  glucose  : 

C2'H=<0'3  +  ZWO  =  CH^O'  +  2C«H'20« 

The  aqueous  solution  of  sesculin  is  highly  fluorescent  (see  Light),  the  reflected  light 
being  of  a  sky-blue  colour.  Nearly  the  same  fluorescent  tint  is  exhibited  by  an  in- 
fusion of  horse-chestnut  bark.  The  colour  is  however  slightly  modified  by  the  presence 
of  another  fluorescent  substance,  paviin,  recently  discovered  by  Prof  Stokes  (Chem. 
Soc.  Qu.  J.  xi.  17).  The  latter  is  separated  from  aesculin  by  its  greater  solubiKty  in 
ether.  Its  solution  exhibits  a  blue-green  fluorescence.  Aesculin  and  paviin  appear  to 
exist  together  in  the  barks  of  aU  species  of  the  genera  Ascidiis  and  Pavia,  sesciilin 
being  however  more  abundant  in  the  former  and  paviin  in  the  latter  (see  Pavhn). 
The  fluorescence  of  both  sesculin  and  paviin  is  augmented  by  alkalis,  but  destroyed  by 
acids. 

ABTHAIi.    (See  Cettl.) 

AETHER,  AETHY3.,  &c.    (See  Etheb,  Ethtx,  &c.) 

AETHIOPS.  An  old  pharmaceutical  term  applied  to  various  mineral  preparations 
of  black  colour  or  approaching  thereto:  e.g.  Acthiops  antimonialis  obtained  by 
tritiu-ating  together  mercury,  sulphide  of  antimony,  and  suljjhur;  Aethiops  martiaUs 
black  oxide  of  iron  ;  Acthiops  mineralis,  black  sulphide  of  mercury  obtained  by  tritu- 
rating mercury  with  sulphur;  Aethiops  narcoticus  (or  hi/pnoticus,)  sulphide  of  mer- 
cmy  obtained  by  precipitation;  Aethiops  per  se,  the  grey  powder  obtained  by  exposing 
impure  mercury  to  the  air. 

AETHOKIRKZW.  The  yellow  colouring  matter  of  the  flowers  of  Antirrhinum 
lAnaria. 

AFFISTXTir.    (See  Chemicax  Affinity.) 
ArTOWITE.    (See  Aphtonite.) 

AGAIiMilTOEiITE  [from  iyaXixa,  an  image;  and  Ai'flos,  stone];  Bildstein. 
This  name  was  originally  given  to  a  soft  mineral  or  rather  a  number  of  such 
minerals  used  by  the  Chinese  for  carving  grotesque  figures  and  idols.  These  minerals 
vary  in  colour  from  greyish-green  to  yellow  and  red ;  they  are  aU  more  or  less  soft 
and  unctuous  to  the  touch  and  capable  of  being  cut  and  polished. 

The  Chinese  agalmatolites  are  of  three  kinds  :  viz. 

1.  Hydrated  silicates  of  aluminium  and  potassium : 

a.  9SiO-.3Al'0-MK-^0.3H-0  =  QSiOMAPOWKO.iHO 

b.  3SiO%lA1^0».M''0.lH-0   =  6SiO\3AP.3MO*.3HO 


•  M  denotes  potassium,  sodium,  cakiiini,  m;i;^nesiiiin, 
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2.  Hydrated  silicates  of  aluminium. 

a.  9SiO-.2Al'0^6H-0  =  ZSiO\\APO\ZHO 
b.  15SiO-.4Al<0^4H=0  =  5SiO\'2APO\2HO 

3.  Hydrated  silicates  of  magnesium : 

15SiOM2Mg^0.4n^O  =  5SiO\&Mg0.2HO 

There  are  also  several  European  minerals  wliich  in  composition  and  physical  cha- 
racter closely  resemble  the  Chinese  agaknatoHtes. 

4.  Agalmatolite  from  Magyag  in  Hungary  has  the  same  composition  as  the  Chinese 
mineral,  1,  a. 

5.  Agalmatolite,  fi-om  Ochsenkopf  in  the  Saxon  Harz,  and  Onkosin  from  Posseggen 
in  Salzbm-g,  have  a  composition  expressed  by  the  formula  : 

9Si02.3A1^0'.2M20.3H-0  =  6SiO\3Al-0\23W.SHO. 

6.  Mother  of  DiasjMre,  a  mineral  in  wliich  the  diaspore  of  Schemnitz  in  Hmigary  is 
mtcrgrown,  has  the  composition  2,  a  above. 

7.  Paroji)hite  from  Canada  has  a  composition  corresponding  to  the  formula : 

9SiO-.3Al'0'.3M-0.4|H-0  =  6SiO\3AP0^.3WAUIO 

8.  Di/spitribite,  from  Diana  and  other  localities  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York, 
appears  also  to  have  a  constitution  resembling  that  of  the  agalmatolites. 

9.  Kaolin,  which  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium,  containing 

(2SiO-.Al'0^2H=0)  =  iSiO^.SAPO'.GHO, 
exactly  resembles  the  agalmatolites  in  physical  character. 

10.  NcoUte,  from  Eisenach  and  other  localities,  containing 

9Si02.  Al'O'.SM-'O.H'O  =  6  Si  0\  lAP  OKZM  O.XHO, 

also  forms  masses  resembling  agalmatolite. 

AU  these  minerals  have  a  specific  gravity  ranging  from  2-75  to  2-85  ;  rarely  as  high 
as  2-90.  In  hardness,  they  are  intermediate  between  gypsum  and  calcspar.  They  are 
more  or  less  translucent,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  do  not  adhere  to  the  tongue,  and 
are  easily  carved  and  wrought. 

The  true  agalmatolites  are  1,  a;  4,  5,  6,  and  7  :  the  rest  may  be  regarded  as  allied 
species.    (Haudw.  d.  Chem.  i.  375.) 

AGilPHITE.    (See  Turquoise.) 

JLG-AH-ACrAIi,  or  Bengal  Isinglass:  a  dried  sea- weed  from  Singapore,  consisting 
of  small  transparent  colourless  strips,  is  almost  completely  soluble  in  water,  and  forms 
a  large  quantity  of  thick,  tasteless,  and  odourless  jelly. 

AQ-AKXCXXr.    (See  Amaottin.) 

AGARICUS.  A  genus  of  the  order  Fungi.  Many  fungi,  especially  of  the  genus 
Aijaricus  are  commonly  used  as  food,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
contained  in  their  dried  substance  exceeds  that  in  peas  and  beans,  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  nutritious  of  all  articles  of  food. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  and  of  ash  in  various  species 
of  fungi,  as  determined  by  Schlossberg  er  and  I)  oppi  n  g  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lii.  106  to 
120).  The  plants  were  dried  at  100^  C.  The  quantity  of  water  averaged  about  90 
per  cent. 

NitroRPii.  Ash. 
Agaricus  deliciosus        ....    4-68    .       .  6-9 

„      arvcnsis  7-26    .       .  19-82 

„  glutinosus  ....  4-61  .  .  4-8 
„  russula  .....  4-25  .  .  9-5 
„  canthardlus  .  .  .  .  3-22  .  .11-2 
„      muscarius       ....    6"34:    .       .  9'0 

Boletiis  aureus  4  7    .       .  6-80 

Lycopcrdon  ecMnatum  ....  6'16  .  .  6'2 
Poli/porus fomcntarius  ....  4'46  .  .  3'0 
D(edalea  qucrcina  .....    3'19    .       .  3'1 

The  ash  contains  a  large  proportion  of  phosphates.  The  solid  tissue  of  fungi,  for- 
merly regarded  as  a  pecidiar  suljstance,  fungin,  is  nothing  but  cellulose:  it  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  treating  the  fungi  successively  with  water,  weak  soda-ley,  hydrocliloric  acid, 
and  alcohol.  Agarics  were  found  by  Schlossberger  and  Popping  to  contain  mannite  and 
fermentable  sugar,  but  no  starch.  The  acid  contained  in  agarics  and  other  fungi  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  of  peculiar  nature,  and  called  holctic  <x fungic  acid;  but  it 
has  been  shown  byBolley  and  Dessaignes  that  many  agarics  contain  fumaric  acid,  some- 
times associated  with  malic,  citx-ic,  and  phosphoric  acid. 
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AGARZCVS  MXITERAXiIs,  the  mountain  milk,  or  mountain  meal,  of  the  Ger- 
muns,  is  one  of  the  purest  of  the  native  carbonates  of  lime,  fouud  chiefly  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  and  at  the  bottom  of  some  lakes,  in  a  loose  or  semi-indurated  form. 

The  name  of  mineral  agaric,  or  fossil  meal,  was  also  applied  by  Fabroni  to  a  stone  of 
a  loose  consistence  found  in  Tuscany  in  considerable  abundance,  of  which  bricks  maybe 
made,  either  with  or  -without  the  addition  of  a  twentieth  part  of  clay,  so  light  as  to  float 
in  water,  and  which  he  supposes  the  ancients  used  for  making  their  floating  bricks, 
This,  however,  is  very  diiferent  from  the  preceding,  not  being  even  of  the  calcareous 
genus,  since  it  appears,  on  analysis,  to  be  a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesium  mixed  with 
lime,  alumina,  and  a  small  quantity  of  iron.    Kirwan  caUs  it  argillo-murite. 

AGATE.  A  mineral,  whose  basis  is  calcedony,  blended  with  variable  proportions 
of  jasper,  amethyst,  quartz,  opal,  heliotrope,  and  carneKan.  Ribbon  agate  consists  of 
alternate  and  isarallel  layers  of  calcedony  with  jasper,  or  quartz,  or  amethyst.  The 
most  beautiful  comes  from  Siberia  and  Saxony.  It  occurs  in  porphyry  and  gneiss. — 
Brecciated  agate ;  a  base  of  amethyst,  containing  fragments  of  ribbon  agate,  constitutes 
this  beautiful  variety  ;  it  is  of  Saxon  origin. — Fortification  agate,  is  foimd  in  nodides 
of  various  imitative  shapes,  imbedded  in  amygdaloid.  This  occurs  at  Oberstein  on 
the  Rhine,  and  in  Scotland.  On  cutting  it  across  and  polishing  it,  the  interior  zig-zag 
parallel  hues  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  plan  of  a  modern  fortification.  In 
the  very  centre,  quartz  and  amethyst  are  seen  in  a  spUnteiy  mass,  surrounded  by  the 
jasper  and  calcedony.  —  Mocha  stone.  Translucent  calcedony,  containing  dark  outlines 
of  arborisation,  like  vegetable  filaments,  is  called  Mocha  stone,  from  the  place,  in  Arabia, 
where  it  is  chiefly  found.  These  cm-ious  appearances  were  ascribed  to  deposits  of  iron 
or  manganese,  but  more  lately  they  have  been  thought  to  arise  from  mineralised  plants 
of  the  ci-jrptogamous  class. — Moss  agate,  is  a  calcedony  ■with  variously  colom-ed  ramifi- 
cations of  a  vegetable  form,  occasionally  traversed  with  irregular  veins  of  red  jasper. 
Dr.  M'Culloch  has  detected,  what  Daubenton  merely  conjectured,  in  mocha  and  moss 
agates,  aquatic  confervse,  imaltered  both  in  colour  and  form,  and  also  coated  with  iron 
oxide.  Mosses  and  lichens  have  also  been  observed,  along  with  cHorite,  in  vegetations. 
An  onyx  agate  set  in  a  ring,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Powis,  contains  the  chrysalis  of 
a  moth. 

Agate  is  found  in  most  countries,  chiefly  m  trap  rocks  and  serpentine.  Hollow 
nodules  of  agate,  called  geodes,  present  interiorly  crystals  of  quartz,  colourless  or 
amethystine,  having  occasionally  scattered  crystals  of  stilbite,  chabasite,  and  capillary 
mesotype.  These  geodes  are  very  common.  Bitumen  has  been  found  by  M.  Patrin 
in  the  inside  of  some  of  them,  among  the  hills  of  Dauria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Chilca.  The  small  geodes  of  volcanic  districts  occasionally  contain  water  in  their 
cavities.  These  are  chiefly  found  in  insulated  blocks  of  a  lava  having  an  earthy 
fracture.  When  they  are  cracked,  the  liquid  escapes  by  evaporation ;  it  is  easily  re- 
stored by  plunging  them  for  a  little  in  hot  water.  Agates  are  artificially  coloiired  by 
immersion  in  metaUic  solutions.  Agates  were  more  in  demand  formerly  than  at  present. 
They  were  cut  into  cups  and  plates  for  boxes  ;  and  also  into  cutlass  and  sabre  handles. 
They  are  still  cut  and  polished  on  a  considerable  scale  and  at  a  moderate  price,  at 
Oberstein.  The  surface  to  be  polished  is  first  coarsely  gi-ound  by  large  miUstones  of 
a  hard  reddish  sandstone,  moved  by  water.  The  polish  is  afterwards  given  on  a  wheel 
of  soft  wood,  moistened  and  imbued  with  a  fine  powder  of  a  hard  red  trifoli  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.  M.  Faujas  thinks  that  this  tripoli  is  produced  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  porphyrated  rock  which  serves  as  a  gangue  to  the  agates.  The  ancients 
employed  agates  for  making  cameos  (see  Calcedony).  Agate  mortars  are  valued  by 
analytical  chemists,  for  reducing  hard  minerals  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

The  oriental  agate  is  almost  transparent,  and  of  a  vitreous  appearance.  The  occiden- 
tal is  of  various  colours,  and  often  veined  with  quartz  or  jasper.  It  is  mostly  found 
in  small  pieces  covered  with  a  crust,  and  often  running  in  veins  through  rocks  like 
flint  and  petrosilex,  from  which  it  does  not  seem  to  differ  greatly.  Agates  are  most 
prized  when  the  internal  figure  nearly  resembles  some  animal  or  plant. — U. 

AGESOZXi.  A  name  applied  by  Caventou  to  a  crystallisable  substance  obtained 
from  liquorico-root ;  identical  with  asparagin.    (Henry  and  Plisson.) 

AGNESZTE.    Syn.  with  Bismutite. 

AGROSTEMIUZUE.  A  crystalline  basic  substance  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
the  corn-cockle  (Ai/rosiemnta  Githago).  The  seeds  are  exhausted  with  weak  alcohol 
acididated  with  acid  ;  tlie  acid  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  and  mixed  with  magnesia; 
and  tlie  dried  precipitate  is  treated  with  alcohol. 

Agrostemniin  crystallises  in  pale  yellow  scales  which  are  biit  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  to  which  they  impart  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  is 
decomposed  by  boding  potash,  with  evolution  of  ammonia. 


AIR— ALANINE. 
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The  sulphate,  ehloro-aurate  and  chloroplatinate  of  agrostemmine  are  crystallisablf ; 
the  phosphate  forms  a  buUty  preeipitate.    (Schulze,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixviu.  350.) 
A.'LSXStX'S'Z.    Syn.  -with  Aciculite. 

AIK.  The  term  "air"  (Latin,  aer)  is  no\y  exclusively  employed  to  denote  the  com- 
ponent gases  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Amongst  the  older  writers  on  science,  -we  find 
the  -word  "air"  made  use  of  to  designate  the  gaseous  or  aeriform  condition  of  a  hody; 
thus  carbonic  acid  gas  -n-as  called  "  fixed  air,"  hydrocliloric  acid  gas  "  marine  acid  au-,' 
hych-ogen  gas  "  inflammable  air,"  &e.    (See  Atmosphebb.) 

AJUGA  BEPTAUS  {Crrepivq  Bugle).  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  i.  385.)  This  plant, 
grown  on  the  even  gi-ound  of  the  Lechthkl,  yielded,  when  gathered  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  84-3  p.c.  water,  and  10-4  p.e.  ash  {a) ;  that  which  grew  on  the  chain  of  hills  ad- 


Potash   

Soda  

Lime  ...... 

M.-ignesia  .       .       .       .  • 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  . 

Manganoso-manganic  oxide 

Phosphoric  anhydride 

Sulphuric   .       .       .       .  • 

Chloride  of  potassium 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Silica,  

AKAWTICOlfl'.    (See  Epidote.) 
ASCCETHIM-.    (See  Acetone.) 
AK.9XXTE.    (See  Achmite.) 
AKOXTTZTE.   A  variety  of  arsenical  pyritee. 
AlaABAN-SXU-.    (See  Manganese-Glance.) 

AIiABASTER.  Granidar  gt/p.mm,  Alhatre  gijpscux.  The  technical  name  for 
granular  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  calcium.  Alabaster  is  among  the  several  varieties  of 
gypsum  what  marble  is  among  carbonates  of  calcium,  and  like  marble  is  used  for  sculp- 
ture, especially  for  objects  of  small  dimensions.  The  hard,  fine-grained,  snow-white, 
translucent  alabaster  from  Volterra  near  Florence,  is  especially  valued  for  these  pui'poses. 

AIiAZiXTE.    (See  DiopsroE.) 

AXASriStTE.  C^K'NO^.  (A.  Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxv.  29;  Gm.  ix. 
434  ;  Gerh.i.  678.)  An  organic  base  obtained  by  heating  aldehyde-ammonia  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  presence  of  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

C-'H'0%NH^  +  CNH  +  HCl  +  H^O  =  C^H'NO^  +  NH'Cl. 

To  prepare  it,  an  aqueous  solution  of  2  pts.  aldehyde-ammonia  is  mixed  -with  aqueous 
hydrocyanic  acid  containing  1  pt.  of  the  anhydrous  acid,  hydrochloric  acid  is  added 
in  excess,  and  the  mixture  is  boiled  and  afterwards  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the 
water-bath.  The  residue  consisting  of  hydrochlorate  of  alanine  and  a  large  quantity 
of  sal-ammoniac,  is  digested  in  a  little  cold  water,  which  leaves  the  gi-eater  part  of 
the  sal-ammoniac  undissolved ;  the  solution  of  hydroelilorate  of  alanine  is  boiled  with 
hydrate  of  lead,  added  in  small  portions  as  long  as  ammonia  continues  to  escape ;  the 
liquid  is  filtered ;  and  the  dissolved  lead  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  The  filtered  liquid  yields  crystals  of  alanine  by  evaporation,  and 
an  additional  quantity  may  be  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor  by  addition  of  alcohol. 
Another  and  better  method  is  to  treat  the  mixture  of  hydi'ochlorate  of  alanine  and 
sal-ammoniac  with  alcohol  and  ether,  in  which  the  former  only  is  readily  soluble,  con- 
centrate the  solution  by  evaporation,  and  remove  the  hydi'ochloric  acid  by  boiling  with 
hydrate  of  lead. 

Properties.  — Alanine  crystallises  on  cooling  from  a  hot  saturated  solution  in  colour- 
less needles  having  the  form  of  oblique  rhombic  prisms  united  in  tufts.  They  have 
a  pearly  lustre,  are  hard,  and  grate  between  the  teeth.  At  200°,  it  sublimes  and  falls 
down  again  in  fine  snowy  crystals ;  when  rapidly  heated,  it  melts  and  suffers  partial 
decomposition.  It  dissolves  in  4-6  pts.  of  water  at  17°,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of 
hot  water ;  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  quite  insoluble  in  ether. 
The  aqueous  solution  has  a  sweet  taste,  does  not  aifect  vegetable  colours,  and  forms  no 
precipitates  with  any  of  the  ordinary  reagents. 

Alanine  is  isomeric  with  urethane,  lactamide,  and  sarcosine  ;  from  the  two  former 
it  is  distinguished  by  not  melting  below  100°  ;  from  the  last  by  being  soluble  in  water, 
and  by  its  behaviour  with  metallic  oxides. 
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Decompositions.  — Alanine  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  or  with  alkalis. 
It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  does  not  blacken  on  boUing. 
Fused  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  gives  off  hydrogen  and  ammonia,  and  yields 
cyanide  and  acetate  of  potassium.  When  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled  with  peroxide 
of  lead,  it  is  resolved  into  aldehyde,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  ammonia : 
C'H'NO^  +  0  =  C^H^O  +  CO^  +  NH^ 

The  aqueous  solution  is  also  decomposed  by  nitrous  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen 
and  formation  of  lactic  acid : 

C^H'NO''^  +  NO^H  =  C^H^O'  +  2N  +  H=0. 

Alanine.         Nitrous  Lactic 
acid.  acid. 

Compounds  of  Alanine. — Alanine  acts  both  as  a  base  and  as  an  acid.  It  unites 
directly  with  acids,  and  when  boiled  with  metaUic  oxides  forms  compounds  consisting 
of  alanine  with  1  atom  of  hyfb'ogen  replaced  by  a  metal.  With  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
forms  two  compounds,  viz.  2C^H']SfO'''.HCl,  obtained  by  treating  alanine  with  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  and  C^H'NO'^.HCl,  produced  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  alanine 
in  excess  of  hydi'ochlorie  acid.  Both  these  compounds  dissolve  readily  in  water, 
sparingly  in  alcohol ;  the  latter  is  very  deliquescent,  but  may  with  some  difficulty  be 
obtained  in  crystals.  On  mixing  a  solution  of  alanine  in  hycbochloric  acid  with  excess 
of  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  evaporating,  the  chloroplatinate,  2C^H'N0-.HC].PtCl-, 
crystallises  in  slender  yellow  needles,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  even  in  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Nitrate  of  alanine,  C'H'NO-,HNO^  is  obtained  by 
evaporating  a  solution  of  alanine  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  in  long  colourless  needles,  which 
deliquesce  in  damp  air,  and  dissolve  very  readily  in  water,  less  in  alcohol;  at  100'-', 
they  turn  yellow  and  decompose.  Sulphate  of  alanine  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
remains  as  a  sjTupy  mass  when  its  solution  is  evaporated ;  it  may  be  washed  with 
cold  alcohol.  It  is  not  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol,  but  a  mixture 
of  ether  and  alcohol  separates  it  in  the  form  of  a  thick  syrup. 

The  copper-compound  of  alanine,  2C^iI"CuN0-  +  H-0  crystallises  from  a  solution 
of  alanine  which  has  been  boiled  with  cupric  oxide,  in  dark  blue  needles  and  thicker 
rhombic  prisms.  It  forms  a  dark  blue  solution  in  water,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  The  crystals  remain  unaltered  at  100^,  but  at  120°  they  give  off  water, 
and  are  reduced  to  C^H^CuNO'^  assuming  at  first  a  lighter  blue  colour,  and  afterwards 
crumbling  to  a  bluish-white  powder.  The  silver-compound,  C^H'^AgNO'^,  is  obtained 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  separates  as  the  liquid  cools,  in  small  yellow  needles  united 
in  hemispherical  groups.  They  assume  a  darker  colour  when  exposed  to  light,  and 
also  when  heated  to  100°  in  the  moist  state;  but  when  dry  they  sustain  that  tempe- 
rature without  alteration.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  mixed  with  alanine,  yields 
by  spontaneous  evaporation,  colourless  rhombic  tables,  which  are  decomposed  by  heat, 
with  slight  detonation,  and  leave  a  residue  of  spongy  sUver.  A  lead-compound, 
C'H'^PbNO'-.PbHO,  is  obtained  in  colourless  glassy  needles,  by  boiling  protoxide  of 
lead  in  aqueous  alanine,  and  evaporating  and  cooling  the  solution.  It  is  also  pre- 
cipitated in  radiating  crystals,  on  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  with  alcohol  The 
crystals  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  give  off  water  and  crumble  to  a  powder  which  is 
no  longer  completely  soluble  in  water. 

iHaATTTIir.    (See  Inttlin.) 

A.IiBA.W.  A  white,  crystalline,  resinous  substance  extracted  from  gutta  percha  by 
alcohol  or  ether.  It  is  best  obtained  by  treating  gutta  percha  wdth  ether,  and  digest- 
ing the  resulting  extract  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  a  yellow  resin,  and  leaves  a 
white  substance  to  which  Payen  gives  the  name  of  alban.  After  recrystallisation  from 
absolute  alcohol,  it  forms  a  white  pulverulent  mass,  which  begins  to  melt  at  100°,  is 
perfectly  fluid  and  transparent  between  175°  and  180°,  and  contracts  strongly  in  cool- 
ing. It  dissolves  with  facility  in  oil  of  tui-pentine,  benzol,  sulphide  of  carbon,  ether, 
hot  alcohol,  and  chloroform,  and  separates  from  the  solutions  in  the  crystalline  form. 
The  crystals  are  wetted  by  watery  liquids.  They  exhibit  with  sulphuric  acid  the  same 
reactions  as  native  gutta  percha.    (Payen,  Compt.  rend.  xxxv.  109.) 

iiliBENE.  A  name  given  by  Volckel  to  a  white  substance  which,  according  to 
his  observations,  remains  undissolved  when  melam  is  boiled  with  water.  Volckel 
assigns  to  this  substance  the  composition  C'^  HW^'O"  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixii.  90). 

AIiBXir,    (See  Apophyilite.) 
AliBlTE.    Soda-felspar.    (See  Felspab.) 

AIiBUM:  GRH:CUnx.  An  obsolete  name  for  the  excrements  of  the  dog,  formerly 
used  as  a  remedy  in  medical  practice.  The  substance  contains  about  79  per  cent,  of 
phosphate  of  calcium. 


ALBUMIN. 
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JUXiBUMIST.  (Gerh.  iv.  433;  Lelimann,  Physiological  Chemistry  i.  330;  also 
Zoochemie  in  Gmelin's  Handbueh,  Ed.  viii.  Pelouze  et  Fremy,  Traite  deChimie 
generale,  vi.  67.)  Albumin  is  the  chief  and  characteristic  constituent  of  white  of  egg 
and  of  the  serum  of  blood,  and  occurs  in  aU  those  animal  substances  -wliicli  supply 
the  body  or  individual  parts  of  it  with  the  materials  required  for  nutrition  and 
renovation.  It  forms  about  7  p.  c.  of  blood  and  12  p.  c.  of  white  of  egg ;  it  is  a  principal 
constituent  of  chyle,  lymph  and  of  all  serous  fluids.  It  oeeiu'S  also  in  the  juice  of 
flesh,  in  the  brain,  the  pancreas,  the  amniotic  liquid,  and  generally  in  a  greater  or 
smaller  quantity  in  all  the  liquids  (transudates)  effused  from  the  blood-vessels  into 
the  cellular  tissues  of  the  organs,  into  the  cavities  of  the  body,  or  on  to  the  sui'face. 
It  is  found  in  the  solid  excrements  of  man  and  of  other  animals,  the  quantity  in- 
creasing in  disorders  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal.  It  is  not 
found  in  normal  urine,  but  is  piresent  in  that  Hquid  in  many  states  of  disease,  espe- 
cially in  affections  of  the  respiratoi-y  organs,  which  interfere  with  the  process  of 
oxidation. 

Albumin  exists  in  two  very  distinct  modifications,  viz.  the  soh'b/e  form,  in  wliicIi 
it  always  occurs  in  the  animal  body,  and  the  insoluble  form,  into  which  it  may  be 
brought  by  the  action  of  heat,  as  when  white  of  egg  or  blood-serum  is  boiled.  These 
two  modifications  of  albumin  are  identical  in  chemical  composition,  the  difference 
between  them  being  due,  partly,  perhaps,  to  pecidiarity  of  molecular  aggregation,  but 
chiefiy  to  the  presence  of  certain  mineral  salts  which  are  always  associated  with  the 
soluble  variety.  In  fact,  albumin  does  not  occur  in  the  animal  body  in  tlie  free 
state,  but  in  the  form  of  an  alkaline  albuminate ;  white  of  egg,  serum,  and  all  liquids 
which  contain  albumin,  leave,  when  incinerated,  an  ash  chiefly  consisting  of  alkaline 
carbonate.  Insoluble  albumin  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  the  living  animal  organism, 
imless  indeed,  fibrin  may  be  regarded  as  coagulated  albumin,  which  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  exact  method  of  distinguishing  between  the  two. 

Prej}a}-ation.  — Albumin  may  be  prepared  either  from  white  of  egg,  or  from  blood- 
serum.  White  of  egg  consists  of  transparent  thin-walled  cellules,  enclosing  an  alkaline 
solution  of  albuminate  of  sodium.  On  beating  it  up  with  water,  the  cellular  suli- 
stance  separates  in  pellicles,  while  the  aUiuminate  of  sodium  remains  in  solution, 
together  with  cliloride  of  sodium  and  phosphate  of  calcium.  To  remove  these  mineral 
substances,  the  liquid,  after  being  filtered  from  the  cellular  substance,  is  mixed  ■with 
a  small  quantity  of  subacetate  of  lead,  which  produces  an  abundant  precipitate  (an 
excess  of  the  lead-salt  would  redissolve  it).  The  mass,  after  being  washed,  is  stirred 
up  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  a  paste,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  through 
the  liqiiid.  The  albuminate  of  lead  is  thereby  decomposed,  carbonate  of  lead  remains 
suspended  in  the  liquid,  and  the  albumin  in  the  free  state  remains  dissolved.  The 
solution  is  filtered  through  paper  previously  washed  with  dilute  acid,  and,  as  it  still 
retains  traces  of  lead,  it  is  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  aqueous  hydrosulpliuric  acid,  and 
cautiously  heated  to  60°,  till  it  begins  to  show  turbidity;  the  first  flocks  of  albumin 
thus  precipitated  carry  down  the  whole  of  the  sulphide  of  lead.  When  the  liquid 
which  after  filtration  is  perfectly  colom-less,  is  evaporated  in  large  capsules  at  40°, 
a  residue  is  obtained  consisting  of  piu-e  soluble  albumin  (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  xii.  27 ).  The  same  method  applied  to  the  albumin  of  blood-serum  docs  not  yield 
a  pure  product. 

To  obtain  pure  albumin  in  the  coagidated  state,  white  of  egg,  diluted  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  water,  filtered,  and  reduced  to  its  original  volume  by  evaporation  at  40-',  is 
mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  whereby  it  is  soon  converted  into  a  translu- 
cent, yellowish  elastic  mass.  This  is  divided  into  small  portions  and  exiiausted  with 
cold  water  as  long  as  the  water  removes  any  alkali,  the  whole  being  kept  as  mucli 
as  possible  from  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  water  or  boiling  alcoliol, 
and  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  acetic  or  phosphoric  acid.  The  precipitate,  after 
washing,  leaves  no  apprecialile  residue  when  incinerated.    (Li eberkiih n.) 

Properties.  —  Soluble  albumin,  dried  in  the  air,  forms  a  ]>alo  yellowisli,  translucent 
mass,  easily  triturated  and  reduced  to  a  white  powder.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
alljumin  of  the  hen's  egg,  from  whicli  tlie  salts  had  not  been  removed,  was  found  liy 
C.  Schmidt  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xi.  156-167),  to  be  1-3144,  and  after  calculating 
for  the  elimination  of  the  salts,  the  density  of  pure  albumin  was  found  to  be  1-2617. 
It  becomes  electric  by  friction,  and  is  tasteless,  inodorous  and  neutral  to  vegetalilo 
colour's.  It  swells  in  water,  assuming  a  gelatinous  appearance  ;  it  does  not  dissolve 
freely  in  pure  water,  but  very  readily  in  water  containing  any  alkaline  salt.  After 
being  di-ied  in  vacuo,  or  at  a  temjierature  below  50°,  it  may  be  heated  to  100°  with- 
out passing  into  the  insoluble  modification.  Soluble  albumin  di'ied  at  60°  loses  4  p.  c. 
water  at  140°,  remaining,  however,  soluble  in  water. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  al'jumin  deviates  the  plane  polarisation  of  a  ray  of  light 
to  tlie  left.    It  becomes  opaline  at  60°,  begins  to  deposit  the  albumen  at  61°  to  63°, 
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and  at  a  temperature  a  little  Mgher  the  whole  coagulates  in  a  mass.  When  very- 
dilute,  it  becomes  turbid  without  coagulating ;  but  if  the  liquid  be  theu  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  it  deposits  the  albumin  in  pellicles  or  flocks. 

Coagulated  albumin  is  white,  opaque,  elastic,  and  reddens  litmus  (Hruschauer, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlvi.  348).  When  dried,  it  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  and  becomes 
brittle  and  translucent  like  horn.  When  immersed  in  water,  after  drying,  it  gra- 
dually absorbs  about  five  times  its  weight  of  the  liquid,  and  resumes  its  primitive 
consistence. 

When  coagulated  albumin  is  boiled  in  water  for  about  60  hours,  it  gradually  dis- 
appears, being  transformed  into  a  substance  soluble  in  water,  and  consisting,  ac- 
cording to  Mulder  and  Baumhauer  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xs.  346  ;  xxxi.  295),  of  trioxide 
of  protdn,  C^H^N^O^  (C  =  50-98  p.  c. ;  H  =  6-69;  O  and  S  =  5-01;  N  =  27-32). 
Coagulated  albumin,  heated  to  150°  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  in  a  sealed  tube, 
gradually  forms  a  limpid  solution,  which  has  no  longer  the  property  of  coagulating  by 
heat.    (L.  Gmelin.) 

Albumin  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Strong  alcohol  added  in  large  excess, 
precipitates  albumin  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  the  same  state  as  when  it  is 
coagulated  by  heat ;  but  the  precipitate  produced  by  a  small  quantity  of  weak 
alcohol  retlissolves  completely  in  water.  When  alcohol  is  added  to  a  somewhat  dilute 
solution  of  albumin,  so  as  to  render  it  slightly  opaline,  the  liquid  after  a  while, 
solidifies  in  a  jelly,  which,  however,  is  again  liquefied  by  heat.  Coagulated  serum, 
or  white  of  egg,  may  be  made  to  dissolve  in  alcohol  by  the  addition  of  a  little  alkali. 
(Scherer.) 

Ether  shaken  up  with  a  solution  of  albumin  coagulates  but  a  small  portion  of  it ; 
if,  however,  the  albuminous  solution  is  concentrated,  it  thickens  so  much  as  to  appear 
coagulated.    Albumin  is  not  acted  upon  by  oils  either  fixed  or  volatile. 

Nearly  all  acids  precipitate  albumin  from  its  solutions.  Nitric  acid  precipitates 
it  with  peculiar  facility,  and  may  therefore  be  used  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of 
soluble  albumin.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  aided  by  heat  dissolves  coagulated  albu- 
min, forming  a  blue  or  violet  solution,  which  turns  brown  when  boiled  in  an  open 
vessel,  and  according  to  Bopp  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixix.  30)  yields  chloride  of  am- 
monium, leucine,  tyrosine,  and  other  products  of  unknown  composition.  With  aqua 
rcgia,  albumin  yiekls  both  chlorinated  and  nitro-compounds. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  coagulates  albumin  by  the  heat  which  is  evolved  when  the 
two  liquids  come  in  contact.  Dilute  sidphuric  acid  precipitates  albumin  after  some 
time  only,  not  however  combining  with  it,  as  the  acid  may  be  completely  removed 
from  the  precipitate  by  washing. 

Tribasic  j^hosphorio  acid,  acetic,  tartaric,  and  most  other  organic  acids  do  not  form 
precipitates  in  moderately  concentrated  solutions,  of  albumin  ;  but  when  either  of  these 
acids  is  added  in  excess  to  a  highly  concentrated  solution  of  seriim  or  white  of  egg,  the 
liquid  solidifies  in  the  cold  to  a  jelly  which  liquefies  like  gelatin  when  heated,  and 
again  forms  a  gelatinous  mass  on  cooling.  The  aqueous  solution  of  this  jelly  remains 
perfectly  transparent  when  boiled,  but  it  is  precipitated  by  a  neutral  salt  of  either  of 
the  aUcali-metals.  (Lieberkiihn.) 

When  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid  is  added  to  white  of  egg  or  serum,  so  as  just 
to  saturate  the  alkali,  and  the  liquid  is  then  largely  diluted  -ndth  water,  floclis  of 
albumin  are  deposited  after  awhile.  If  the  supernatant  liquid  be  then  decanted, 
and  the  precipitate  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  nitre  or  common 
salt,  it  immediately  dissolves,  and  the  solution  is  coagulated  by  boiling.  (Scherer.) 

Serum  or  white  of  egg  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  common  salt  or  other 
salt  of  an  alkali-metal,  forms  a  liqmd  precipitable  by  phosphoric,  acetic,  tartaric, 
oxalic,  lactic  acid,  &e.  Conversely,  a  solution  of  albumin  (or  other  albuminoYdal  sub- 
stance) in  acetic  acid  is  precipitated  by  the  salts  of  the  alkali-metals.  The  precipi- 
tation is  greatly  facilitated  by  heat,  and  likewise  takes  place  with  greater  facility 
as  the  proportion  of  salt  added  is  greater.  The  precipitate  dissolves  in  pure  water, 
with  greater  facility  in  proportion  as  less  heat  has  been  applied  in  producmg  it ; 
the  solution  is  not  coagulated  by  heat.  It  is  soluble  also  in  acetic  acid,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  even  in  alcohol,  provided  it  has  not  been  altered  by  desiccation,  or  by 
contact  with  the  air.  The  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  certain  salts,  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  for  example. 

Dried  soluble  albumin  suspended  in  acetic,  tartaric,  or  citric  acid,  swells  up  and  is 
converted  into  coagidated  albumin,  which  may  be  completely  freed  from  acid  by 
washing.  Acetic,  tartaric,  and  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  dissolve  coagulated  albumin 
v.'hen  heated  with  it.  Arsenious  acid  does  not  combine  with  albumin.  Chlorine  and 
bromine  precipitate  albumin. 

Alkalis  do  not  in  general  precipitate  albumin  from  its  solutions  :  but  a  strong 
solution  of  potash  added  in  considerable  quantity  to  a  solution  of  albumin,  forms  & 
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gelatinous  mass  of  albuminato  of  potassium.  Dilute  solutions  of  potash  and  soda 
mix  with  alLumin  in  all  proportions,  and  on  boiling  the  liquid,  an  alkaline  sulphide  is 
formed.  When  albumin  is  heated  with  hydrate  of  potassium  melted  in  its  water  of 
crystallisation,  the  water  being  renewed  as  it  evaporates,  ammonia  and  hydrogen 
are  evolved,  leucine  and  tyrosine  are  produced,  together  with  oxalate,  butyrate 
valerate,  &c.  of  potassium.  Alkaline  carbonates  added  to  a  solution  of  albumin  prevent 
its  coagidation  by  heat.  Coagulated  albumin  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  with  neutral 
carbonate  or  acid  carbonate  of  sodium,  displaces  the  carbonic  acid,  and  forms  with  the 
alkali  a  compound,  which,  after  washing,  is  perfectly  neutral  to  test  jiaper,  but  leaves 
when  incinerated  a  considerable  quantity  of  alkaline  carbonate. 

Albumin  subjected  to  dry  distillation  yields  water,  carbonate  of  ammonium, 
hydrosulphate  of  ammonium,  volatile  alkalis  of  undetermined  composition,  empyreu- 
matic  oils,  &e.  Coagulated  albumin  putrifles  when  left  in  contact  with  water,  yielding 
valeric  and  butyric  acids,  a  crystalline  body  having  a  penetrating  odour,  an  oily 
acid,  and  a  substance  which  dissolves  in  hj'drochloric  acid,  producing  a  liquid  of 
beautifid  violet  colovir  and  yielding  tyrosine,  together  with  other  products  (Bopp,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Ixix.  30).  The  oxygen  of  the  air  has  no  action  on  serum  or  white  of  egg. 
Eecently  extracted  serum  left  for  a  fortnight  in  contact  with  oxygen  in  a  tube 
standing  over  mercury  absorbs  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  gas,  and  does  not 
form  carbonic  acid. 

Albumin  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sidphuric  acid 
yields  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  and  benzoic  aldehydes,  together  with  formic,  acetic, 
butyric,  valeric,  and  benzoic  acids,  and  probably  also  propionic  and  caproic  acids. 
Nearly  the  same  products  are  obtained  by  distilling  albumin  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
acid  chroniatc  of  potassium,  thismixtm-e  yielding  in  fact,  hydi'ocyanic  acid,  a  heavy  oil 
having  the  odour  of  cinnamon,  cyanide  of  tetryl  (valeronitrUe),  also  benzoic,  acetic 
and  butyric  acids,  with  small  quantities  of  formic,  caproic  and  propionic  acids,  and  of 
benzoic  and  propionic  aldehydes  (Guckelberger,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixiv.  39).  Al- 
bumin does  not  decompose  oxygenated  water. 

Composition  of  Albumin.  —  Albumin  obtained  from  various  animal  fluids  exhibits 
the  same  composition,  as  shown  by  the  following  analyses:  — 

From  White  of  Egg. 

I  \ 

Dutnas 

Mulder.         Scherer.     and  Cahours.       Ruling.  Wiirtz.  Lieberkiiiiii. 

Carbon       .    53-4    .    .    54  3    .    ,    63-4    .    .    63-4    .    .    52  9  .    .    53  3 

Hydrogen  .     7-0    .    .     7-1    .    .     7-1    .    .     7-0    .    .     7-2  .    .  7-1 

Nitrogen     .    157    .    .    159    .    .    15  8    15  6  .    .  157 

Oxygen      ...  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  22-1 

Sulphur      .     .   17  to  1-8  1-8 

Wurtz's  analysis  was  made  with  soluble,  the  rest  with  coagulated  albumin.  Mulder 
supposes  that  albumin  contains  also  0'4  per  cent,  phosphorus.  Most  of  the  preparations 
with  wliich  the  above  analyses  were  made,  contained  small  quantities  of  phosphorus 
in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  calcium. 

From  Blood-serum. 


Dnmas  and  Cahours.  Mulder.  Ruling.  Scherer. 

Carbon  .  53  3  .  .  53-5  .  .  53-4  .  .  63-1  .  .  54-5 
Hydrogen    .     7-1    .    .     73    .    .     71    .    .     70    .    .  70 

Nitrogen     .    157    .    .    158    .    .    15-6  157 

Oxygen  

Sulphur  1-3    .    .      1-3    .    .     .  . 

Mulder  supposes  that  blood-albiimin  contains  also  0'3  per  cent,  phosphorus.  Riding 
found  the  amount  of  sulphur  in  eight  analyses  to  vary  from  1-29  to  1'39  per  cent. 

Scherer.  Weidenbusch.  ISaumhauer. 


Carbon  .  64-2  .  .  54  1  .  .  54  0  .  .  53-3  .  .  54-3 
Hydrogen  .  7-1  .  .  7-2  .  .  70  .  .  7-0  .  .  7-1 
Nitrogen     .    15-5    .    .    15-8    .    .    15-8    .    .    157    .    .  15-8 

Oxygen  

Sulphur   


a  from  a  hydrocele ;  b  from  a  congestion-abscess ;  c  from  pus  ;  d  from  flesh  of 
poultry  ;  e  from  the  flesh  of  fish. 

From  these  and  other  analyses,  Liebig  deduces  the  formula  C'"'H^^''N^'S''0''* :  Mulder, 
C"»H'^»N"S0*':  Lieberkiihn,  C'-H"2N'8S0'=.    Each  of  these  formulae  gives  numbers 
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agreeing  nearly  with  the  analytical  results.  Mulder  regards  albumin  as  a  compound 
of  (hypothetical)  protein  with  (hypothetical)  sulphamide,  viz. : 

C'H'^N^-SO^  =  5C'^H"N'0«  +  N-H^S 

Protein.  Sulphamide. 

Liehig's  formula  is  intended  merely  to  express  in  a  simple  form  certain  relations 
between  albumin  and  other  animal  substances.  Lieberkiihn,  on  the  other  hand, 
regards  his  formula  as  actually  expressing  the  composition  of  the  molecule  of  albumin 
as  it  exists  in  the  metallic  albuminates  (q.  v.) 

According  to  Lebonte  and  Goumoens  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxiv.  17)  albumin  is  not 
a  pure  proximate  element,  but  a  mixture  of  two  bodies,  one  of  which  is  insoluble  in 
glacial  acetic  acid,  while  the  other  dissolves  in  that  acid  and  is  precipitated  therefrom 
by  potash. 

The  properties  of  albumin  vary  in  some  degree  with  the  source  from  which  it  is 
derived.  The  differences  may  in  some  cases  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  diflFerent 
mineral  substances ;  but  in  others  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  rather  to  point  to 
the  existence  of  different  modifications  of  albumin.  Thus,  Fremy  and  Valen- 
ciennes have  found  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  1.  138)  that  the  albumin  of  the  eggs  of 
certain  tribes  of  birds  exhibits  peculiar  modifications.  That  from  the  eggs  of 
different  species  of  gallinaceous  birds  always  exhibits  the  characters  above  described ; 
but  the  eggs  of  swimming  and  wading  birds  yield  an  albumin  which,  when  diluted 
with  3  measures  of  water,  is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  but  is  precipitated  by  nitric  acid ; 
and  the  albumin  from  the  eggs  of  predaceous  birds,  and  of  some  kinds  of  perching 
and  climbing  birds  is  neither  coagulated  by  heat  nor  precipitated  by  nitric  acid. 
The  composition  was,  however,  found  to  be  the  same  in  all  cases. 

Blood-albumin  exhibits  the  same  reactions  as  that  from  white  of  egg,  excepting  that 
the  latter  when  boiled  gives  up  part  of  its  sulphur  in  the  form  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  blood-albumin  does  not ;  nevertheless  coagulated  white  of  egg 
appears  to  contain  more  sulphur  than  blood-albumin. 

Paralbumin.  —  Scherer  found  in  a  liquid  obtained  from  a  case  of  ovarian  dropsy, 
a  substance  resembling  albumin,  but  differing  from  it  in  not  being  completely  preci- 
pitated by  ebullition,  even  after  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  in  dissolving  in  water 
after  being  precipitated  by  alcohol.  Mctalhumin  is  the  name  given  by  the  same 
chemist  to  another  supposed  modification  of  albumin,  likewise  obtained  from  a  pa- 
thological fluid,  which  exhibited  similar  peculiarities  to  the  preceding,  and  was 
further  distinguished  by  giving  no  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  after  acidulation  with  acetic  acid. 

Other  substances  more  or  less  resembling  albumin  are:  globidin  or  crystallin 
existing  in  blood-globules  and  in  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye ;  hamatocrystaUin,  a 
crystalline  body  obtained  from  blood,  and  vitcllin,  existing  in  the  yolk  of  eggs  (see 
these  substances). 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Albumin.  —  The  best  mode  of  precipitating  albumin 
from  alkaline  liquids  (serum,  for  example),  for  quantitative  estimation,  is  to  neutralise 
or  slightly  acidulate  the  liquid  with  acetic  acid,  and  then  coagiilate  the  albumin  by 
boUing.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained  is  flocculent  and  may  be  easily  collected  on 
a  filter  and  washed,  the  liquid  passing  through  perfectly  clear,  whereas  if  the  albumin 
be  coagulated  by  heat  alone,  it  is  very  apt  to  clog  the  filter.  Another  reason  for 
using  the  acetic  acid  is,  that  mere  boiling  does  not  precipitate  the  albumin  completely 
from  alkahne  solutions.  The  precipitated  albumin,  after  being  thoroughly  washed, 
may  be  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  or  in  a  current  of  warm  air. 

Uses  of  Albumi7i. —  Albumin  is  much  used  for  clarifying  vinous  and  syrupy  liquids, 
inasmuch  as,  when  boiled  with  them,  it  coagulates,  and  takes  hold  of  the  colouring 
matter  and  other  impurities,  thereby  removing  them,  and  carrying  them  to  the  bottom 
or  to  the  sm'face  of  the  liquid,  according  to  its  density.  In  cookery,  white  of  egg 
is  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  in  large  operations,  such  as  sugar-refining,  the 
serum  of  blood  is  used.  Albinnin  is  applied  to  a  considerable  extent  for  fixing 
coloiirs  in  calico-printing ;  it  is  also  used  in  photography.  Its  property  of  forming  a  hard 
compound  with  lime  renders  it  very  useful  for  making  cement  for  laboratory  pur- 
poses and  for  mending  broken  earthenware.  A  paste  made  of  white  of  egg  and 
slaked  lime,  acquires  after  a  whUe  the  hardness  of  stone. 

AiBTTMiNATES.  (La s sai gu c,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ixiv.  90  ;  Lieberkiihn,  J.  Pharm. 
[3]  xxxiii.  398;  Lehmann,  Physiol.  Chem.  i.  332;  Gerh.  iv.  447.)  —  Albumin  is  a 
weak  acid,  and  apparently  dibasic.  Its  compounds  with  the  alkalis  are  soluble  and 
are  obtained  directly  by  treating  albumin  with  caustic  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates. 
The  other  albuminates  are  insoluble  and  are  obtained  by  precipitation. 

AlbuminaU  of  Barium,  C"H"'BaN"'SO'^'  +  H=0  (?)  —  A  solution  of  albuminate 
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of  potassuim  in  dOiite  alcoliol  forms  with  barium-salts,  a  precipitate  ■n-Meli  dries 
lip  to  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether.  White  of  egg  mixed 
with  caustic  baryta,  strontia  or  lime,  forms  an  insoluble  compound,  whicli  becomes 
Very  hard  when  di'y. 

Albuminate  of  Cojipcr,^  C'-H'^'Cu^N'sSO"  +  H'-O  (?)  — Obtained  in  like  manner 
forms  when  dry,  a  green,  brittle  mass,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Acids  deco- 
lorise, but  do  not  dissolve  it  (Lieberkiihn).  According  to  Lassaigne,  double  albu- 
minates of  copper  with  jjotassium,  or  barium,  or  calcium,  may  be  obtained  by 
lieating  hydrate  of  copper  with  solution  of  albumin  and  solution  of  potash,  baryta  or 
lime.  There  is  also  an  albuminate  of  copper  and  magnesium  which  is  insoluble 
and  has  a  lilac  colour. 

Athmninatc  of  Lead  is  a  white  insoluble  salt,  obtained  by  mixing  the  solution  of 
albiunin  and  subacetate  of  lead ;  it  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  lead-salt,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  aU  acids. 

Mercuric  Albuminate  is  a  white  substance  obtained  by  precipitating  corrosive 
siiblimate  with  albiuninate  of  sodium  (white  of  egg).  It  is  insoluble  in  j>ure  watei', 
but  soluble  in  saline  liquids  ;  for  this  reason,  when  white  of  egg  is  used  as  an  antidoto 
in  cases  of  poisoning  by  con'osive  siililimate,  endeavoiu's  should  always  be  made 
to  produce  vomiting;  otherwise  a  portion  of  tlie  mercm-ic  albuminate  may  remain 
dissolved  in  the  gastric  juice,  which  contains  chloride  of  sodium. 

Alhmninate  cf  Potassium,  C'-H"°K°N'^SO-^  +  H'-O. — Prepared  by  mixing  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  white  of  egg  with  strong  potash-Icy,  and  washing  the  result 
ing  gelatinous  mass  with  cold  water,  as  long  as  any  alkali  dissolves  out,  then  dissolving 
the  residue  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  precipitating  by  ether.  After  drying,  it  is  no  longer 
soluble  in  boiUng  alcohol  or  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  coagulated  by 
boiling  or  by  addition  of  alcohol.  With  a  small  quantity  of  acetic,  tartaric,  citric 
or  phosphoric  acid,  it  yields  an  abundant  white  precipitate  easily  soluble  in  excess  of 
acid.  These  characters  are  the  same  as  those  of  casein ;  hence,  Gerhardt  considers 
it  probable  that  casein  may  be  really  albuminate  of  potassium. 

AUmminatc  of  Sodium  is  contained  in  blood-serum  and  in  white  of  egg,  togetlier 
witli  chloride  of  sodium  and  phosphate  of  calcium.  Serum  and  wliite  of  egg  have 
a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  are  more  soluble  in  water  than  pm-e  albumin,  and  when 
boiled,  coagidate  in  a  gelatinous  mass,  not  in  flakes.  After  boiling,  the  filtered  liquid 
is  more  alkaline  than  before,  and  still  contains  albuminate  of  sodium,  whereas  the 
coagidum  is  free  from  alkali.  Hence,  Gerhardt  thinks  it  probable  that  serum 
and  white  of  egg  contain  an  acid  albuminate  of  sodium,  C''-'H"'NaN"'SO^-, 
which  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  the  neutral  albuminate,  and  free  albumin  whicli 
separates  from  the  Kquid.  This  view  is,  moreover,  in  accordance  wdtli  the  composition 
of  dried  white  of  egg,  which,  according  to  Lehmann's  analysis,  contains  1'6  per  cent, 
of  soda,  the  fornnda  C'-H"'NaN"S0'2  _^.  jj'.-q  requiring  1-8  per  cent.  White  of  egg 
or  serum  treated  with  strong  caustic  soda,  yields  a  gelatinous  mass  nearly  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  and  closely  resembling  the  compound  produced  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances by  potash.  This  gelatinous  salt  appears  to  be  the  neutral  albuminate  of 
sodium,  C'-H"°Na-N'^SO^'^  +  WO.  It  contains,  according  to  Lehmann,  3-14  per  cent, 
soda  (by  calcidation  3"7). 

Allmminate  of  Silver,  C"H"»Ag2N'8SO=2  +  (?)  —  Obtained  by  precipitation. 
White,  flocculent,  blackens  when  exposed  to  light. 

Albuminate  of  Zinc,  C'^H'^Zu^N'^SO^-' +  H'O  (?)— White  powder  insoluble  iji  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether. 

AXiBUEHlff,  (Gerh.  iv.  444;  Handw.  d.  Chem  2"'  Aufl.  ii. 

147.)  —  Most  vegetable  juices  contain  a  substance  which  appears  to  be  identical  in 
composition  and  properties  with  the  albumin  of  blood  or  of  white  of  egg.  The 
same  compound  appears  also  to  exist  in  the  solid  form  in  certain  parts  of  plants, 
especially  in  the  seed.  Vegetable  juices  containing  alliumin  deposit  it,  when  heated 
to  6.5°  or  70°,  in  flocks,  which  are  often  coloured  greenish  by  chlorophyll,  and  contain 
fatty  and  waxy  substances  mechanically  enclosed.  To  remove  these  matters,  the 
coagulum  must  be  washed,  first  with  water,  then  with  boiling  alcohol  and  with  ether. 

Albumin  is  especially  abundant  in  the  juice  of  carrots,  tm-nips,  cabbages,  and 
the  green  stems  of  peas,  but  it  is  moi-e  easily  prepared  from  potatoes,  by  cutting 
them  into  slices,  covering  them  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (of  2  p.c),  leaving  the 
liquid  to  itself  for  24  hours,  then  adding  fresh  potatoes,  and  repeating  the  same 
operation  once  more,  afterwards  neutralising  the  solution  with  potash,  and  boiling. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  albumin  is  then  deposited  in  thick  white  flocks. 

Wheat-flour  also  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  albumin,  which  may  be  ex- 
tracted with  cold  water.  For  this  purpose,  the  water  which  runs  off  in  wasliing  tlie 
paste  of  wheat-flour  for  the  preparation  of  gluten  {q.  v.)  is  left  at  rest  tiU  the  starch 
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is  completely  deposited;  the  clear  liquid  is  then  heated  to  the  boUing  point,  where- 
upon it  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  albumin ;  on  evaporating  the  solution  a  larger  quan- 
tity is  obtained. 

Oleaginous  seeds  likewise  contain  albumin,  which  may  be  extracted  by  beating 
the  seeds  with  water  into  an  emulsion,  extracting  the  fat  by  agitation  with  ether,  and 
the  albumin  by  boiling. 

When  sweet  almonds  which  have  been  freed  from  their  envelopes  are  reduced 
to  a  pulp  by  rasping,  and  the  pulp  is  digested  for  a  few  minutes  in  boiling  water, 
the  sugar,  gum,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  legumin  contained  in  the  almonds  enter 
into  solution  ;  and  on  depriving  the  residue  of  fatty  matter  by  means  of  ether, 
nothing  is  left  but  coagulated  albumin,  exhibiting  the  same  characters  as  coagulated 
white  of  egg. 

a  b  c  d  e  f  g 

Carbon  .    64-0    .    63-7    .    51-9  to   52-0    .    63-1    .  62-0 

Hydrogen  .      7-8    .      7-1    .      6'9    .       7-0    .      7-2    .  68 

Nitrogen  .    16-8    .    157    .  18-4  

Oxygen   

Sulphur  0-97    .    079    .      1-0    .  077 

a,  albumin  from  rye,analysed  by  Jones  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xl.  66) ;  b,  from  wheat- 
flour,  by  Dumas  and  Cahonrs  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  vi.  309);  c,  from  wheat-flour 
by  Boussingault  (ibid.  [2]  Lxiii.  22.5);  d,  from  potatoes  by  Rilling  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Iviii.  306) ;  e,  from  peas  by  Eiiling;  /,  g,  from  rye,  by  Mulder. 

Vegetable  albumin  is  distinguished  from  legumin  (vegetable  casein)  by  being 
coagulated  by  heat,  and  not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  It  exhibits  the  same  re- 
actions as  animal  albumin  with  acids,  alkabs,  tannin,  chloride  of  mercury,  &e.  The 
mode  of  its  occurrence  differs,  however,  remarkably  from  that  of  animal  albumin  in 
this  respect,  that  it  is  always  foimd  in  plants  in  neutral  or  acid  liquids,  whereas  animal 
albumin  exists  only  in  alkaline  liquids  (p.  25). 

The  albumin  of  sweet  almonds  is  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  it  decom- 
poses, and  by  its  property  of  acting  as  a  ferment,  and  determining  the  metamorphosis 
of  amygdalin,  salioin,  and  other  organic  bodies.  This  altered  albumin  is  distinguished 
by  the  terms  emidsioti  and  sptaptase  (q.  v.) 

The  myrosin  of  mustard-seeds  likewise  resembles  vegetable  albumin.  Lastly,  the 
diastase  of  germinated  barley,  beer-yeast,  and  wine-lees  are  likewise  albuminoi'dal 
substances  in  a  state  of  alteration. 

AXiBUnXIirisr.  Oonin.  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2'=  Aufl.  i.  404.) — The  name  given  by 
Couerbe  to  the  substance  of  the  cells  which  enclose  the  white  of  birds'  eggs.  It  is 
obtained  by  exposing  white  of  egg  for  a  month  to  temperature  between  0°  and — 8°,  in 
the  form  of  a  white  filmy  substance,  which  when  dried  is  white,  translucent  in  thin 
laminse  and  easily  friable.  It  does  not  contain  nitrogen,  and  consequently  does  not 
evolve  ammonia  when  heated.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  whether  hot  or  cold,  but  swells 
up  in  hot  water,  forming  a  gummy  mass.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  alcohol,  ether,  or 
acetic  acid.  Nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  decompose  it.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  on  adding  water  to  the  solution,  a  white  powder  is  precipitated.  It  dis- 
solves in  caustic  potash,  forming  a  solution  which  is  rendered  turbid  by  acids,  but  not 
precipitated. 

i\.3jBUIVIiriOIIJS.  Protein-compounds.  Bhttbilder.  (Gerh.  iv.  430;  Handw. 
d.  Chem.  2*°  Aufl.  ii.  120.)  —  This  term  is  applied  to  a  class  of  compoimds  which 
play  an  important  part  in  the  functions  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Three  of  them, 
albumin,  casein,  and  fibrin  are  distinguished  by  well-marked  characters. 

Fibrin  separates  spontaneously  in  rhe  soKd  form  from  blood,  soon  after  its  removal 
from  the  living  body ;  albumin  is  contained  in  the  serum  or  more  liquid  portion  of 
the  blood,  and  separates  from  it  as  a  coagulum  on  the  application  of  heat;  and 
casein  is  contained  in  milk,  from  wliieh  it  may  be  separated,  not  by  heat,  but  by  the 
addition  of  an  acid.  The  same  substances  are  found  in  plants,  viz.  fibrin,  in  the  grain 
of  wheat  and  other  cereal  plants ;  albumin  in  most  vegetable  juices,  and  casein  (or 
legumin)  in  the  seeds  of  the  pea,  bean  and  other  leguminous  plants. 

The  other  bodies  of  this  class  are  less  distinctly  characterised ;  indeed,  most  of 
them  appear  to  be  mere  modifications  of  the  one  or  other  three  above-mentioned; 
thus,  sj/ntonin,  '  the  essential  constituent  of  the  muscular  fibre,  closely  resembles 
blood-fibrin  ;  vitillin,  a  substance  occuj'ring  in  the  yolk  of  eggs,  is  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  albumin ;  and  glohidhi  and  hsmatocrystalUn,  two  substances  con- 
tained in  the  blood,  resemble  albumin  in  the  property  of  coagulating  by  heat. 

Moreover,  albumin,  fibrin,  and  casein,  though  clearly  distingiiishcd  from  one 
another  by  the  different  conditions  under  which  they  pass  from  the  liqiiid  to  the 
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solid  state,  nevertheless  possess  many  characters  in  common.  They  all  dissolve  in 
caustic  potash  or  soda,  and  when  boiled  with  those  alkalis,  yield  solutions  from  which 
acids  precipitate  them  in  a  more  or  less  altered  state,  and  at  the  same  time  eliminate 
hydrosulphiiric  acid.  When  subjected  to  dry  distUlation,  they  all  give  off  ammonia 
(or  compound  ammonias).  They  all  decompose  and  putrefy  with  great  facility  when  ex- 
posed to  moist  air,  and  in  that  form  are  very  active  as  feryncnts  ;  thus,  yeast,  wine-less, 
diastase,  &c.,  are  merely  albuminoi'dal  substances  in  a  pecidiar  state  of  decomposition. 

All  albuminoids  treated  with  oxidising  agents,  such  as  Tuixtures  of  peroxide  of 
manganese  or  acid  chromate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid,  yield  the  same  products, 
viz.  acids  and  aldehydes  of  the  acetic  and  benzoic  series  (see  Albumin,  p.  67). — Albu- 
minoids dissolve  in  very  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  solution  which  is  yellow 
if  kept  from  contact  with  the  au-,  but  assumes  a  fine  blue  or  violet  colour  on  exposure 
tu  the  air. — A  solution  of  mercury  in  an  equal  weight  of  nitric  acid  imparts  to  these 
bodies  a  very  deep  red  colour,  this  test  serving  to  detect  the  presence  of  1  part 
of  albumin  in  100,000  parts  of  water. 

All  the  albuminoids  exhibit  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  constitution.  In  the 
living  organism,  albumin,  fibrin,  and  casein  are  constantly  being  converted  one  into 
the  other.  The  casein  of  milk  supplies  the  material  for  the  formation  of  albumin 
and  fibrin  ;  and  conversely,  albumin  and  fibrin  are  converted  into  casein.  Indeed, 
the  analyses  of  different  bodies  of  the  class  do  not  difler  from  one  another  more  than 
analyses  of  the  same  body  from  ditferent  sources  or  by  different  experimenters.  They 
contain  50  to  54  p.  c.  carbon,  about  7  p.  c.  hydrogen,  15  to  17  p.  c.  nitrogen,  about  25  p.  e. 
oxygen,  and  from  0-9  to  1-8  sulphur.  According  to  some  analyses,  however,  fibrin 
contains  rather  less  carbon  and  more  nitrogen  than  albumin.  Albumin  and  fibrin 
have  been  supposed  by  some  chemists  to  contain  also  a  small  quantity  of  phosphorus 
as  an  organic  constituent,  but  its  existence  is  not  well  established.  Most  albuminoids 
are  associated  with  small  quantities  of  mineral  substances,  including  phosphate  of  cal- 
cium, which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  organic  matter  by  acids. 

This  great  similarity  of  composition  and  properties  exhibited  by  these  bodies  has 
led  to  various  views  of  the  relation  between  them.  Mulder  supposed  that  all  the 
albuminoids  contain  the  same  organic  group,  CH-'N  'O",  which  he  c&Hed  2}rc>Mn, 
combined  with  different  quantities  of  sidphur  and  phospliorus,  and  that  the  con- 
version of  one  of  these  bodies  into  the  other  depends  upon  the  assumption  or  elimina- 
tion of  small  quantities  of  one  or  both  of  those  elements  (see  Peotein).  Mulder 
also  stated,  that  when  an  allmminoid  is  treated  with  caustic  alkali,  the  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  are  removed  and  the  protein  remains.  The  researches  of  other  chemists 
have  shown,  however,  that  this  view  is  untenable.  Neither  of  the  albuminoids 
contains  phosphorus,  and  the  proportion  of  sulphur  appears  to  be  the  same  in  them 
all :  at  all  events,  fibrin  and  egg-albumin,  which  perhaps  exhibit  the  greatest  dif- 
ference of  physical  and  chemical  properties,  do  not  differ  perct^ptibly  iu  amount  of 
sidphur.  Moreover,  the  sulphur  of  albuminoids  cannot  be  completely  extracted  by  the 
action  of  alkalis,  so  that  the  existence  of  the  so-called  protein  is  merely  hypothetical. 

Gerhardt  was  of  opinion  that  all  the  albuminoids'  are  identical,  not  only  in  com- 
position, but  in  chemical  constitution,  and  that  they  differ  from  one  anotiier  only 
in  molecular  arrangement,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  mineral  substances  with  which 
they  are  associated ;  in  fact,  that  they  contain  a  common  proximate  element  which, 
like  many  other  organic  compounds,  is  capable  of  existing  in  a  soluble  and  in  an 
insoluble  modification.  Designating  this  common  element  l.iy  the  name  alljumin,  he  sup- 
posed that  white  of  egg  and  serum  consist  of  acid  albuminate  of  sodium  (p.  99),  which  is 
separated  by  heat  into  free  albumin  and  neutral  albuminate  of  sodium,  the  latter  remain- 
ing dissolved ;  that  casein,  wliieh  is  soluMe  and  non-coagulated  by  heat,  consists  of 
neutral  albuminate  of  potassium,  from  which  the  organic  compound  may  be  precipitated 
by  neutralising  the  alkali  with  an  acid ;  and  that  fibrin  is  albumin  in  the  insoluble  state, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  earthy  phosphates.  This  view  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact 
that  fibrin  and  casein  may  be  dissolved  in  neutral  potassium-salts  (better  with  addi- 
tion of  a  little  caustic  alkali),  forming  a  liquid  which  coagulates  by  heat,  and  deflects  the 
plane  of  polarisation  of  a  luminous  ray  to  the  left,  like  albumin  ;  and  that  fibrin  and 
albumin,  dissolved  in  a  certain  quantity  of  caustic  alkali,  exhibit  the  characters  of 
soluble  casein.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  albuminoids  in  some  cases 
wholly,  in  others  very  nearly,  free  from  mineral  matters,  and  nevertheless  exhibiting 
their  distinguishing  characteristics.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  all  these  bodies 
contain  the  same  proportions  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur. 

Strecker  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2'*  Aufl.  ii.  124)  supposes  the  albuminoids  to  be 
composed  of  a  gi-eat  number  of  radicles  (a  supposition  in  accordance  with  the  variety 
of  their  products  of  decomposition);  that  the  greater  number  of  these  radicles  ai-e  the 
same  in  all  —  hence  their  great  similarity,  —  but  that  each  contains  one  or  more 
such  radicles  peculiar  to  itself.    Tlius,  when  casein  is  converted  in  the  animal  body 
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into  albumin  and  fibrin,  it  may  take  the  radicles  required  for  that  transformation 
from  the  other  constituents  of  the  milk,  viz.  the  fat  and  the  sugar.  (See  Axbumin, 
Bi.ooD,  Casein,  Ceystaxline,  Fibbin,  Globulin,  HiEMATOCBysTALLiN,  Legumin, 
Milk,  Vitellin.) 

AXiBunciIf  OSE.  This  term  is  applied  by  Bouchardat  to  a  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  animal  fibrin  by  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (see  Fibrin),  and  by  Mialhe, 
to  a  peculiar  substance  into  which  he  supposes  albumin  to  be  converted  by  the  action 
of  the  gastric  juice  before  it  is  assimilated. 

AZiCARBAZAS.  Very  porous  vessels  of  slightly  burnt  clay  used  in  hot  climates 
for  cooling  water  and  other  liquids.  The  liquid  oozes  through  the  pores  and  stands 
on  the  outside  of  the  vessel  in  a  sort  of  dew,  which  rapidly  evaporates,  especially  if 
the  vessel  is  exposed, to  a  current  of  air,  and  thereby  cools  the  liquid. 

ilIiCHBmzx.I>iL  WXiGARIS.  100  pts.  of  the  fresh  plant  contain,  according 
to  Sprengel :  76'0  pts.  water,  10-3  pts.  extractable  by  water,  and  7 '8  by  dUute  potash- 
ley;  5'6  woody  fibre  and  1'66  ash  free  from  carbonic  acid.  The  ash  contained  in 
100  pts. ;  30-5  potash,  2'4  soda,  33'6  lime,  4-9  magnesia,  0-9  alumina,  14-4  silica, 
4'4  sulphuric  anhydiide,  5'4  phosphoric  anhydride,  3  5  chlorine,  and  traces  of  the 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

AI.COKOZ..  C^H^O  =  C=H=.H.O  [or  C^H'O"-  =  C*£PO.HO.].  This  compound, 
which  is  the  spirituous  or  intoxicating  principle  of  wine,  beer,  and  other  fermented 
liquors,  may  be  regarded  as  the  hydrate  or  hydrated  oxide  of  ethyl,  or  as  a  molecule  of 
water,  HHO,  in  which  half  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  radicle  ethi/l,  C'-H*.  It  has  also 
been  regarded  as  a  compound  of  ethylene  and  water,  C'-HMI^O. 

History. —  Intoxicating  drinks  produced  by  fermentation  of  vegetable  juices  contain- 
ing sugar,  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  times  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  twelfth 
century  that  the  method  of  obtaining  pure  spirit  of  wine  or  hydrated  alcohol  from 
these  Hquids  by  distillation,  was  discovered  by  Abucasis ;  and  the  dehydration  of  this 
liquid  was  first  partially  effected  by  means  of  carbonate  of  potassiimi  by  Eaimond 
Lullius  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  mode  of  obtaining  perfectly  anhydrous  alcohol 
was  afterwards  discovered  by  Lowitz. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  decomposition  of  glucose  (grape-sugar)  under  the  influence 
of  ferments,  that  is  to  say,  of  nitrogenous  organic  substances,  such  as  yeast,  which  are 
themselves  undergoing  decomposition.  The  sugar  is  then  resolved  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  anhydride : 

CH'^O"  =  2C-W0  +  ICO"-. 

Other  kinds  of  sugar,  cane-sugar  for  example,  as  well  as  starch,  woody  fibre  and 
other  vegetable  substances,  also  yield  alcohol  under  the  influence  of  ferments,  but  they 
are  first  converted  into  glucose. 

2.  From  ethylene  or  olefiant  gas,  by  addition  of  the  elements  of  water : 
C^H^  +  H-0  =  C-WO. 

Olefiant  gas  brisldy  agitated  for  a  long  time  with  strong  sidphuric  acid,  is  absorbed, 
and  on  diluting  the  liquid  with  water  and  distilling,  alcohol  passes  over.  This  mode 
of  formation,  first  observed  byHennel  (Phil.  Trans.  1826,  p.  240),  liaslately  been  con- 
firmed and  fully  examined  by  Berthelot(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xliii.  385).  As  olefiant 
gas  can  be  obtained  from  inorganic  materials,  it  foUows  that  alcohol  may  be  produced 
without  the  agency  of  living  organisms. 

Prejjaration.  1.  Of  Ht/d rated  or  Aqueous  AlcoJiol. — When  wine  and  other  liquids 
which  have  undergone  the  vinous  fermentation  are  distilled,  alcohol  passes  over  together 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  ;  and  by  subjecting  the  product  to  repeated  dis- 
tillations, spirit  is  obtained  continually  richer  in  alcohol,  because  the  alcohol,  being 
more  volatile  than  the  water,  passes  over  in  larger  quantity  than  the  latter.  But  it  is 
not  possible  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  water  by  simple  distillation.  The  residue  of 
the  distillation,  if  continued  long  enough,  is  nothing  biit  water  containing  small  quan- 
tities of  acetic  acid  (produced  by  oxidation  of  the  alcohol)  and  fusel  oil.  Portions  of 
these  impurities  also  pass  into  the  rectified  spirit.  The  greater  part  of  the  acetic  acid 
however,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fusel  oil  are  left  in  the  residues  of  the 
several  distillations.  The  last  portion  of  the  acid  is  easily  removed  by  distillation 
over  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassium  or  wood-ashes :  and  the  fusel  oil, 
which  adheres  more  obstinately,  and  imparts  a  very  unpleasant  odour  to  the  spirit,  is 
best  removed  by  adtling  to  the  spirit  about  0'7  of  its  weight  of  coarsely  powdered 
charcoal,  leaving  the  mixture  to  stand  for  several  days,  and  stirring  it  repeated!}',  then 
decanting  and  distilling.    Bone-black  or  blood-charcoal  may  also  be  used. 

2.  Of  Anhi/dronsor  Absolute  Alcohol. — Alcohol  cannot  be  completely  dehydi'ated  hy 
distillation,  because,  at  the  boiling-point  of  pure  alcohol  (78°  C),  the  vapour  of  water 
possesses  a  considerable  tension.    The  most  highly  rectified  spirit  obtained  by  fi-ac- 
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tional  distillation,  still  retains  about  9  per  cent,  of  water.  The  last  portions  of  water 
must  be  removed  by  the  agency  of  some  substance  which  has  a  powerful  attraction  for 
it.  Carbonate  of  potassium,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  quick  lime,  are  the  substances 
most  commonly  used  for  this  pm-pose,  more  rarely  acetate  of  potassium,  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  other  salts. 

a.  By  Carbonate  of  Potassium. — Highly  rectified  spirit  is  shaken  up  with  ignited 
carbonate  of  potassium,  which  forms  a  watery  or  pasty  layer  at  the  bottom.  The 
alcoliol,  whose  density  is  thereby  lowered  to  0-8 15,  is  poured  otf  into  a  distilling  vessel 
containing  twice  the  quantity  of  pulverised  and  recently  ignited  carbonate  of  potassium, 
left  to  stand  for  2-t  hom-s,  and  then  two-thii'ds  of  it  are  distilled  off  (Lowitz).  This 
method  does  not  however  remove  the  last  minute  portions  of  water. — h.  A  more  com- 
plete dehydi'ation  is  effected  by  chloride  of  calcium.  The  salt  fused  or  dehydrated  by 
a  heat  of  400*^  C.  is  added  in  thick  lumps  to  twice  its  weight  of  spu'it  containing  90  per 
cent,  of  real  alcohol ;  and  the  mixtm-e  left  for  some  days  in  a  closed  vessel  and  occa- 
sionally shaken  up,  after  which  it  is  distilled  in  a  retort  over  a  fresh  quantity  of  fused 
chloride  of  calcium.  The  retort  is  heated  in  a  sand  or  oil  bath  with  its  neck  dii-ectcd 
upwards  to  prevent  the  contents  from  spirting  over.  Wlien  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
is  large,  a  second  treatment  with  chloride  of  ealcimu  is  necessary  to  eifect  complete 
dehydration. 

c.  By  Quick  lime. — A  retort  is  two-thirds  filled  with  small  pieces  of  quick  lime,  and  a 
quantity  of  90  jjer  cent,  spirit  pom-ed  in  sufficient  to  nearly  cover  the  lime.  The  lime 
soon  slakes  and  becomes  heated  ;  the  mixtm-e  is  left  to  digest  for  some  hours  ;  and  the 
anhydrous  alcohol  is  then  distilled  off  in  the  water-bath.  The  distillation  must  be  care- 
fully conducted,  otherwise  the  distillate  will  be  contaminated  with  lime.  Alcohol  con- 
taining fusel  oil  acquires  a  very  unpleasant  odour  when  treated  with  Kme.  This  is  by 
far  the  easiest  method  of  obtaining  absolute  alcohol. 

d.  Wlien  aqueous  alcohol  is  enclosed  in  a  bladder,  and  exposed  to  warm  air,  the 
water  gi-adually  percolates  through  the  bladder  and  evaporates,  and  absolute  alcohol  is 
left  inside.    (S  6  m  m  e  r  i  n  g. ) 

Alcohol  may  be  regarded  as  anhydrous  if  sulphate  of  copper  previously  burnt  white 
does  not  acquire  any  blue  colour  when  immersed  in  the  alcohol  in  a  close  vessel  (Cas- 
soria),  or  if  it  forms  a  perfectly  clear  mixtm-e  with  benzol  (Gorgeu).  It  is  doubtful 
however  whether  either  of  these  tests  wiU  indicate  the  presence  of  a  very  minute 
quantity  of  water. 

Properties. — Alcohol  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  having  a  strong 
refracting  power.  Its  specific  gravity,  according  to  Kopp  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxii.  1),  is 
0-792  at  20°  ;  or  0-7939  at  15-5°,  or  0-8095  at  0°.  If  its  volume  at  0°  C.  be  taken  for 
unity,  the  volume  at  any  temperature  t°  is  given  by  the  formula : 

V  =  1  +  0-00104139!;  +  0-0000007836r-  +  O-0O0000O17618i;'. 

and  therefore  for  the  temperatures : 

0°C.  a^C.  10°C.  15°  C.         20°  C.         25°  C.  30°  C. 

the  volumes  of  a  given  quantity  of  alcohol  are  as  the  numbers : 

1  00(100       1-00523       1-01052       1-01585       1-02128       1-02G80  1-03242 

Alcohol  lias  never  been  reduced  to  the  solid  state,  but  becomes  viscid  at  very  low 
temperatiires,  as  when  it  is  surrounded  with  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and 
.ether  under  an  exhausted  receiver.  It  boils  at  78-4° C.  (173-1°  Fah.)  when  the  baro- 
meter stands  at  0-76  met.  (Gay-Lussac,  Kopp.)  Vapour-density  =  1-C13  (G-ay- 
Lussac);  by  calcvdation,  for  a  condensation  to  2  volumes,  it  is  1-591  when  referred  to 
air  as  unity,  and  23  when  referred  to  hydrogen  as  uxiity  ^ — x  i'^  +      1  +  16  _  j 

Alcohol  has  an  enlivening  odour  and  a  burning  taste,  and  when  unmixed  with  water 
exerts  a  poisonous  action.    It  is  a  very  slow  conductor  of  electricity. 

Decompositions.  1.  By  Heat. — Alcohol- vapour  passed  through  a  red-hot  glass  or  por- 
celain tube  yields  carbonic  anhycbide,  water,  hydi-ogen,  marsh-gas,  olefiant  gas,  naphtha- 
lin,  empyreumatic  oil  and  a  deposit  of  charcoal.  If  the  tube  be  filled  with  fragments  of 
pumice-stone,  the  solid  and  liquid  products  consist  of  nalphthalin.  benzol,  hydrate  of 
phenyl,  acetic  acid  (?)  and  aldehyde,  together  -with  a  number  of  solid  compounds  of  not 
very  definite  character,  some  of  them  smelling  like  musk,  others  like  garlic  (Berthelot, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxiii.  285).  Alcohol-vapour  does  not  undergo  decomposition  at 
300°  C.  in  a  tube  containing  fragments  of  porcelain,  but  gives  off  gas  even  at  220°,  if  the 
tube  contains  spongy  platinum.  (Reiset  andMillon,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  viii.  280.) 

2.  B//  Electricity.  —  Absolute  alcohol  scarcely  conducts  the  voltaic  current,  but  when 
potash  or  potassium  is  dissolved  in  it,  decomposition  takes  place,  hydi-ogen  being 
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evolved  at  the  negative  pole  and  aldehyde-resin  fonned  at  the  positive  pole. 
(Connell.) 

3.  By  Oxygen.  —  Alcohol  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  in  the  air  with  a  dull  blue 
flame,  yielding  water  and  carbonic  acid.  It  does  not  readily  deposit  soot,  even  when  the 
supply  of  air  is  limited,  but  absolute  alcohol  deposits  it  more  readily  than  ordinary  spirit. 
Alcohol- vapour  mixed  with  air  explodes  by  contact  with  flame  or  by  the  electric  spark. 

Imperfect  Combustion. — When  alcohol  or  its  vapour  comes  in  contact  with  air,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  platinum  or  certain  other  metals,  an  imperfect  oxidation  of  the 
alcohol  takes  place,  the  metal  being  generally  heated  to  redness,  and  the  alcohol  being 
converted,  partly  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  partly  into  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  formic 
acid,  acetal,  and  a  peculiar  compound  having  an  excessively  pungent  odour.  Some 
metals  excite  this  action  at  ordinary  temperatures,  others  only  when  more  or  less 
heated;  but  in  aU  cases  the  action  is  more  powerful  as  the  metal  is  more  finely  divided 
and  consequently  exposes  a  larger  surface  to  the  alcohol-vapour.  The  most  powerful 
action  is  exerted  by  platinum  black.  Wlien  this  substance  is  sliaken  on  paper  mois- 
tened with  alcohol,  it  makes  a  hissing  noise  and  becomes  red-hot,  sometimes  setting 
fire  to  the  alcohol,  or  else  continuing  to  glow,  and  inducing  the  slow  combustion  above 
mentioned.  If  the  platinum  l)e  previously  moistened  with  a  smaU  quantity  of  water, 
or  at  once  covered  completely  with  alcohol,  the  ignition  is  prevented,  and  the  slow 
combustion  induced  with  greater  certainty.  If  a  number  of  watch-glasses  containing 
moist  platinum  black,  be  placed  above  a  dish  containing  alcohol,  and  a  bell  jar  open  at 
top  inverted  over  them,  the  alcohol  tiu-ns  sour  in  a  few  weeks,  and  is  found  to  contain 
aldeliyde,  acetal,  acetic  acid,  and  acetic  ether. 

This  action  of  platinum  black  affords  an  excellent  means  of  discovering  the  presence 
of  alcohol  in  the  air  or  in  watery  liquids.  The  liquid,  neutralised,  if  necessaiy,  with 
alkali,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  volatile  acids,  is  introduced  into  a  retort,  into  the  neck 
of  which,  and  near  the  bulb,  is  tlirust  a  little  boat  containing  platinum  black,  and  on 
each  side  of  this  boat  is  placed  a  piece  of  litmus  paper,  in  contact  with  the  platinum. 
The  retort  is  then  gently  heated  in  the  water-bath,  when,  if  alcohol  is  present, 
its  vapour  will  be  converted  into  acetic  acid  by  contact  with  the  platinum  black  and 
the  paper  will  be  reddened  (Buchheim).  [Other  volatile  organic  liquids  might  exert 
a  similar  action.] 

Spongy  platinum  and  clean  platinum  wire  act  in  a  similar  manner  to  platinum  black, 
but  not  so  quickly.  If  a  coil  of  platinum  wire  be  placed  round  the  wick  of  a  spu'it- 
lamp,  the  alcohol  set  on  fire  tiU  the  wire  becomes  red-hot,  and  the  flame  then  blown 
out,  the  wire  wiU  continue  to  glow  and  the  alcohol-vapour  to  burn  slowly,  producing 
acetic  acid,  aldehyde,  &c.  The  same  efiect  is  produced  by  a  ball  of  spongy  platinum. 
This  is  the  lamp  withovt  flame,  or  glow  lamp  of  Sir  H.  Davy. 

4.  By  Chlorine.  —  Chlorine  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  alcohol,  imparting  to  it  a 
yellow  colour  and  causing  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  which,  if  the  liquid  is  ex- 
posed to  light,  may  even  cause  it  to  take  fire.  At  the  same  time  it  rapidly  abstracts 
hydrogen,  which  is  partly  replaced  by  chlorine,  thereby  producing  hydrocliloric  acid, 
aldehyde,  acetal,  acetic  acid,  acetate  of  ethjd,  chloride  of  ethyl,  and  finally  cliloral.  The 
mixture  of  these  substances,  freed  by  washing  with  water  from  the  soluble  constituents, 
was  formerly  called  heavy  hydrochloric  ether.  The  formation  of  these  several  products 
is  represented  by  the  following  equations : 

C^H-'O  +  2  CI  =  C=H'0  -r  2  HCl 

Alcohol.  Aldehyde. 

C-H^O  +  6  CI  =  C-HCPO  +  3  HCl 

Aldehyile.  Chloral. 

C'WO  +  HCl  =  C^H^Cl  +  WO 


Alcohol. 

C^H«0  +  H=0  +  4  CI  =  C=H'02  +  4HC1 

Alcohol.  Acetic  acid. 

C-H'^O  +  C^H^O*  =  C-'H'0=.C2H=  -t-  WO 


Alcohol.    Acetic  acid.   Acetate  of  ethyl. 
Acetate  of  ethyl  may  also  be  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  on  the  alcohol ; 
thus  : 

2  C^H^O  +  4C1  =  C-H^0^.C=H5  +  4  HCl 
The  acetal,  which  is  probably  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  process,  according  to  the 
equation : 

3C-H''0  +  2  CI  =  C''H"0=  +  WO  +  2HCI, 
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is  for  the  most  part  subsequently  converted  into  acetic  acid : 

c^w*o^  +  iwo  +  loci  =  scm'O-*  +  iohci. 

When  the  action  of  the  chlorine  is  continued  for  a  long  time,  chloral  is  always  the 
principal  product. 

Chlorine  in  presence  of  alkalis,  converts  alcohol  into  chloroform  and  carbonic 
anhydi'ide : 

C-WO  +  8C1  +  0  =  CHCF  +  5HC1  +  CO^ 

The  same  products  are  formed  by  distUling  dilute  alcohol  with  hypochlorite  of  cal  ■ 
cium  (chloride  of  lime,  bleaching  powder).    (See  Chi.oroform.) 

Bromine  acts  upon  alcohol  in  a  similar  manner  to  chlorine,  producing  bromal,  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  bromide  of  ethyl,  bromide  of  carbon,  formic  acid,  and  other  products  not 
yet  thoroughly  examined.  Iodine  is  at  first  dissolved  by  alcohol  without  decomposi- 
tion, and  fbrms  a  brown  solution ;  but  after  a  while,  hydriodic  acid  is  produced,  and 
acting  upon  a  portion  of  the  alcohol,  forms  iodide  of  ethyl.  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash  treated  with  iodine  yields  iodoform  and  iodide  of  potassium,  the  former  of  which 
compounds  may  be  separated  by  water. 

9.  Chloric  acid,  in  the  concentrated  state,  sets  fire  to  alcohol ;  when  diluted,  it  forms 
acetic  acid,  the  action  being  sometimes  attended  with  evolution  of  chlorine.  Perchlo- 
ric acid,  mixes  with  alcohol  without  decomposition  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  the 
liquid  when  heated  first  gives  off  alcohol,  then  ether,  and  ultimately  white  vapours 
smelling  like  oil  of  wine,  the  residu.e  at  the  same  time  turning  black. 

10.  Strovg  Nitric  acid,  decomposes  alcohol,  with  great  evolution  of  heat  and  brisk 
ebullition,  a  mixture  of  various  elastic  fluids,  the  ethereal  nitrous  qas  of  the  older 
chemists,  being  evolved  and  an  acid  liquid  remaining  behind  ;  if  the  nitric  acid  is 
dilute,  the  action  does  not  take  place  without  application  of  heat.  Part  of  the  nitric  acid 
unites  directly  with  the  alcohol,  forming  nitrate  of  ethyl,  but  the  greater  part  is  reduced 
to  nitrous  acid  which  then  forms  nitrite  of  ethyl  (nitrous  ether)  with  a  portion  of  the 
alcohol,  while  the  remainder  of  the  alcohol  is  oxidised  andconverted  into  aldehyde,  acetic 
acid,  formic  acid,  saccharic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  glyoxal,  glyoxylic  acid,  and  glycoUic  acid, 
together  with  water  and  carbonic  anhydi'ide,  which  escapes  as  gas,  together  with  nitric 
oxide  and  the  vapours  of  the  more  volatile  among  the  compounds  just  mentioned.  The 
formation  of  glyoxal,  glyoxylic  acid,  and  glycollic  acids  is  represented  by  the  equations  : 

Cm^O  +  30  =  C=H-0=  +  2H=0 

Alcohol.  Glyoxal. 

C-'H'^O  +  30  =  C-H^O'  +  H^O 

Alcoliol. 

C^H^O^  +  0  +  wo 


Glyoxal. 

If  irrea  be  added  to  the  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  alcohol  so  as  to  decompose  the 
nitrous  acid  as  fast  as  it  is  formed  (see  Ueea),  the  chief  product  of  the  action  is  nitrate 
of  ethyl  NO^.C-H^.  Hydrocyanic  acid  has  also  been  observed  among  the  products  of 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol. 

Wlieu  strong  alcohol  is  heated  with  red  fuming  nitric  acid  (containing  nitrous  acid) 
and  nitrate  of  silver  or  mercuric  nitrate  is  added,  white  fumes  are  given  off,  containing 
aldehyde  and  other  oxidised  products,  and  a  crystalline  deposit  of  fulminate  of  sOver 
or  mercury  is  formed,  its  production  being  due  to  the  action  of  the  nitrous  acid  on  the 
alcohol:  e.c/. 

C^H^O  +  2  NO^Hg  =  C-N^Hg^O^  +  3  H^O 

Alcohol.        Mercuric  Fulminate 
nitrite.  ofmercury. 

But  when  a  solution  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid  free  from  nitrous  acid  is  added  at  a 
temperature  below  100*^  C.  to  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0.844,  no  action  takes  place  at  fii-st;  but 
on  raising  the  temperature  to  100°,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  is  firmed,  which  is 
a  compound  of  mercuric  nitrate  with  a  nitrate  of  ethyl  in  which  tlie  whole  of  the  hydro- 
gen is  replaced  by  mercury  (Sobrero  and  Selmi ;  Gerhardt) : 

2  NO^II  +  3  Hg-O  +  Cm^O  =  N05Hg.NO^(C'Hg5)  +  IPO  +  3  IPO 

V  ^  I 

Crystalline  compound, 

11.  Sulphiric  acid  forms  with  alcohol,  a  number  of  products  varying  in  quantity 
according  to  the  proportions  in  which  the  two  liquids  are  mixed,  their  degree  of  con- 
centration, and  the  temperatiu-e  to  which  the  mixture  is  exposed. 
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Strong  sulphuric  acid  mixes  witli  alcohol,  producing  considerable  erolution  of-  heat, 
and  forms  ethyl-sulphuric  or  sulphovinie  acid,  the  acid  being  at  the  same  time  brought 
to  a  greater  state  of  dilution : 

C^H^H.0  +  SO'.H'  =  SCKC^H^  +  H^O 

Alcohol.  Ethyl-sulphuric 
acid. 

Wlien  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-825)  is  digested  for  some  time  at  a 
gentle  heat,  with  excess  of  absolute  alcohol,  more  than  half  the  sulphuric  acid  is  con- 
verted into  ethyl-sidphuric  acid.  Iftheacidor  the  alcohol  is  diluted  with  water,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  remains  unaltered.  Sulphm-ic  acid  containing 
1  at.  water  (SO^H-.H'-'O)  forms  ethyl-sidphm-ic  acid  only  when  heated.  As  the  forma- 
tion of  ethyl-sulphuric  acid  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  that  of  water,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  must  always  remain  unconverted  into  ethyl-sulphuric 
axiid. 

Formation  of  Ether. — A  mixture  of  1  pt.  alcohol,  and  from  1  to  2  pts.  strong  sulphu- 
ric acid  heated  in  a  distillatory  apparatus,  boils  between  120^  and  140°  C,  at  first  giving 
off  ether,  together  with  more  or  less  undecomposed  alcohol,  then  at  140*^  scarcely  any- 
thing but  ether,  at  160°  ether  and  water,  —  and  at  length  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  alcohol,  the  proportion  of  sidplnu-ic  acid  has  become  excessive, 
and  the  temperature  rises  above  160°,  the  mixture  blackens  and  gives  olF  olefiant  gas 
together  with  sulphurous  acid  and  other  products  hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  If  how- 
ever the  alcohol  be  allowed  to  flow  constantly  into  the  vessel  in  a  thin  stream,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  proportion  of  5  pts.  alcohol  to  9  pts.  sulphuric  acid,  the  temperature  re- 
mains constant  at  about  140'-',  no  sulphurous  acid  or  olefiant  gas  is  formed,  but  the 
alcohol,  as  fast  as  it  is  supplied,  is  given  off  again  in  the  form  of  ether  and  water. 

The  alcohol  converts  a  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  into  ethyl-sulphui'ic  acid  and  water, 
as  above : 

C^H^H.O  +  SO'.H-  =  SO^.C^ff.H  +  H^O 

Alcohol.      Sulphuric   Ethyl-sulphuric  Water, 
acid.  acid. 

and  the  ethyl-sulphirric  acid  coming  in  contact  with  another  molecule  of  alcohol,  yields 
ether  and  sulphuric  acid : 

SO\C=H\H  -1-  C^mH.O  =  (C''H»)=0  +  SO^ff. 

Ethyl-sulphuric        Alcohol.  Ether.  Sul|)huric 

acid.  acid. 

The  sulphuric  acid  thus  reproduced  acts  in  like  manner  upon  another  molecule  of 
alcohol,  and  in  this  way  the  process  continues  as  long  as  the  supply  of  alcohol  is  kept 
up.  Etherification  is  therefore  a  continuous  process,  a  given  qnantitj'  of  sulphuric 
acid  being  capable  of  etherifying  a  very  large  quantity  of  alcohol.  The  water,  how- 
ever does  not  all  pass  off  as  it  is  formed,  so  that  the  sulphuric  acid  becomes  continually 
though  slowly  weaker,  and  consequently  a  continually  larger  quantity  of  alcohol  passes 
over  undecomposed  with  the  ether  and  water. 

The  explanation  just  given  of  the  process  of  etherification  is  due  to  Williamson 
(Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  106,  229).  Its  correctness  is  strikingly  exhibited  by  the 
analogous  reaction  which  takes  place  between  common  alcohol  and  amy  1-sulph uric  acid. 
When  amyl-alcohol  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  amyl-sulphuric  acid  is  produced  : 

C^H".H.O  +  SO^H-  =  SO^.C^H".H  +  H=0. 
Now,  on  heating  this  mixture  and  passing  a  stream  of  ordinary  alcohol  through  it,  as 
above,  etharaylic  ether,  or  oxide  of  ethyl  and  amyl  passes  over  first,  then  common 
ether,  and  ethyl-sulphuric  acid  remains  behind  in  place  of  amyl-sulphm-ic  acid : 
S0'.C5H".H  +  C=mH.O  =  C-ff.C^H'>.0  -i-  SO^H- 

Aniyl-sulphuric 
acid. 

The  sulphuric  acid  thus  reproduced  acts  upon  the  ethyl-alcohol  in  the  manner  already 
descril.ied,  the  products  being  ethyl-sulphuric  acid,  ether,  and  water.  The  same  products 
are  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixtui'e  of  ethyl-alcohol  and  amyl-alcohol  wiVa  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  formation  of  ether  from  alcohol  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  simple  process  of 
dehydration.  Ether  being  regarded  as  C'lPO  and  alcohol  as  its  hydrate,  C'H^O.HO, 
it  was  supposed  that  the  sulphuric  acid  simply  abstracted  the  water  and  left  the  etlier. 
Against  this  view,  however,  it  must  be  alleged  that  the  quantity  of  water  given  off  in 
the  distillation  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  quantity  supposed  to  be  separated 
from  the  alcohol,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  it  were  retained  by  the  sulphuric  acid. 
Moreover,  the  molecule  of  ether  referred  to  the  same  vapour- volume  as  that  of  alcohol, 
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C^H^O\  is  not  C*H^O,  but  C^WO'^;  or,  aeeording  to  the  atomic  weights  adopted  in 
this  work,  alcohol  being  C-H"0,  ether  is  C'lI'^O.  For  these  reasons,  Mitsoherlich, 
Berzelius,  and  other  chemists  have  regarded  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcoliol 
as  &  contact-action,  or  catah/tic  action,  a  mode  of  expression  which  simply  states  the  fact 
■^vithout  explaining  it. 

Another  objection  to  the  views  just  mentioned,  is  that  they  take  no  account  of  the 
formation  of  etliyl-sulphm-ic  acid.  That  this,  however,  is  au  essential  step  in  tlie  process 
of  etherification  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  on  distilling  amixtm-e  of  alcohol  and  strong  sid- 
phuric  acid,  the  quantity  of  ethyl-sulphuric  acid  constantly  diminishes  as  the  ether  passes 
over,  and  that,  if  the  acid  be  diluted  so  far  as  not  to  form  ethyl-sulphm'ic  acid,  the  mix- 
ture yields  no  ether  by  distillation.  Liebig  therefore  supposed  that  the  ethyl-sulphm-ic 
acid  is  resolved  at  a  certain  temperatiu-e  (120°  to  140°  C.)  into  ether,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
sulphiu'ic  anhydride : 

2(C2n\n.so^)  =  CH'"©  +  som=  +  so^ 

and  that  the  sulphuric  anhydride,  uniting  with  water  also  present  in  the  mixture,  re- 
produces sidphuric  acid.  Biit  ethyl-sulphuric  acid  when  heated  alone  gives  oft',  not 
ether  but  alcohol,  even  when  heated  to  140°  or  above  in  sealed  tubes ;  but  when 
heated  with  alcohol,  it  immediately  yields  ether.  We  are  therefore  led  to  regard  the 
formation  of  ether  as  a  result  of  the  mutual  decomposition  of  alcohol  and  etliyl-sulphm-ic 
acid,  in  the  manner  already  explained. 

When  alcohol  and  strong  sidphui-ic  acid  are  heated  together  in  sealed  tubes,  the 
alcohol  being  in  excess,  a  layer  of  ether  forms  on  the  top  of  the  liquid,  but  no  ethyl-sid- 
pliuric  acid  is  found  in  the  lower  stratum.  If  the  sulp)huric  acid  is  in  excess,  no  ether 
is  formed  (Graham,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii.  24).  In  the  fonner  case,  it  is  probable  that 
ethyl-sulphuric  acid  was  first  formed,  and  afterwards  converted  by  the  excess  of  alcohol 
into  ether  and  sulpluiric  acid.  Acid  sulphate  of  potassium  (Graham)  and  various  other 
sulphates  heated  with  alcohol  in  sealed  tubes,  also  etherify  it  more  or  less  completely, 
the  sulphate  being  in  some  eases  converted  into  a  basic  salt.  The  alums,  namely 
common  alum,  ammonia-alum,  potassio-ferric  sulphate,  and  potassio-chromic  sulphate 
heated  with  an  equal  weight  of  98  per  cent,  alcoliol,  etherify  it  completely.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  sulphate  appears  to  give  up  a  portion  of  its  sulphiu-ic  acid,  which  then 
acts  on  the  alcohol  as  above.  (Keynoso,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxviii.  .385.) 

Formation  of  Olefiant  gas. — When  1  pt.  of  alcohol  is  heated  with  3  or  4  pts.  of 
strong  sulphiu'ic  acid,  the  mixtiu-e  begins,  between  160°  and  180°  C,  to  blacken  and 
thicken,  swells  up  considerably  and  gives  oiF  olefiant  gas  C'-'H',  together  -with,  variable 
quantities  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  carbonic  anhydride,  carbonic  oxide,  oil  of  wine, 
acetic  acid,  acetic  ether  and  formic  acid,  and  a  black  residue  is  ultimately  left  con- 
sisting of  a  peculiar  acid  called  thiomelanic  acid  and  free  sulphuric  acid.  By  passing 
alcohol-vapour  through  a  boiling  mixture  of  10  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and. 
3  pts.  of  water,  olefiant  gas  and  water  are  obtained,  with  scarcely  any  coloration  of 
the  mixture  or  formation  of  secondary  products  : 

c^H'^o  =  c^n*  +  ir-0. 

12.  Sulphuric  anhydride,  SO',  is  dissolved  by  absolute  alcohol,  with  evolution  of  heat, 
and  forms  neutral  sulphate  of  ethyl  SO'.(C-H*)^.  When  the  vapour  of  the  anhy- 
di'ide  is  passed  into  alisolute  alcohol,  crystals  of  sulphate  of  carliyl,  C'-IP.2.>0'',  are 
formed,  together  with  ethionic,  isethionic,  ethyl-sulphuric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

13.  Phosphoric  acid  mixed  with  alcohol  at  ordinary  temperatm-es,  converts  part  of 
it  into  ethyl-phosplioric  acid.  A  mixture  of  jiliosphorie  acid  with  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol  yields  olefiant  gas  but  no  ether ;  but  if  the  alcohol  is  in  excess,  ether  is  first 
given  off,  then  olefiant  gas  and  a  thick  acid  distillate  probably  consisting  of  neutral 
phosphate  of  ethyl,  PO  '.(C"H')'.  Phosphoric  anhydride  absorbs  the  vapour  of  an- 
hydrous alcohol,  forming  ethyl-phosphoric  acid  POIC'H^.H-,  and  diethylphosphoric 
acid,  PO*.(C°H^)'^.H.  Arsenic  acid  acts  very  much  like  phosphoric  acid,  producing 
ether  and  ethyl-arsenic  acid.  Boric  anhydride  (vitrcfled  boric  acid)  in  the  state  of 
powder  heated  with  absolute  alcohol,  gives  off  defiant  gas  and  leaves  boric  acid. 

14.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  absorbed  in  large  (quantity  by  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
when  heated  gives  off  chloride  of  ethyl.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  by  distilling 
alcohol  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  sulphuric 
acid  ;  but  when  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  large  excess  of  alcohol,  either 
aniiydrous  or  hydrated,  is  heated  to  240°  in  a  sealed  tube,  ether  is  formed  as  well  as 
cUoride  of  ethyl,  these  two  liquids  forming  a  layer  on  the  sm-faoe,  while  the  lower 
stratum  consists  chiefly  of  water  and  hydi'ochloric  acid.  The  ether  results  from  the 
action  of  alcohol  on  the  chloride  of  ethyl  already  formed: 


C'-H''.C1  +  C-H^E.O  =  (C-IPy-0  +  IICU 
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The  same  transformation  takes  place,  though  slowly,  even  at  100°  C.  (A.  Reynoso^ 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlviii.  385.) 

15.  Many  metallic  chlorides  act  upon  alcohol  in  a  similar  manner  to  hydrochloric  acid, 
producing  ether  and  chloride  of  ethyl.  Chloride  of  zinc  converts  anhydrous  alcohol 
into  chloride  of  ethyl  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether.  With  hydrated  alcohol,  it  yields 
at  155°C.,  ether  and  oil  of  wine,  the  quantity  of  which  increases  as  the  distDlation  goes 
on  ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  also  given  off,  and  basic  chloride  of  zinc  remains.  When 
dichloride  of  tin  is  distilled  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  alcohol,  ether  and  chloride 
of  ethyl  pass  over  between  140°  and  170°,  afterwards  a  compound  of  chloride  of  ethyl 
with  dichloride  of  tin.    (Kuhlmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxiii.  97,  192.) 

Crystallised  protoehloride  of  tin  distilled  with  alcohol  yields  ether,  but  no  chloride 
of  ethyl  (March  and) ;  the  same  decomposition  takes  place  in  a  sealed  tube  at  240°. 
Crystallised  chloride  of  manganese  and  protochloride  of  iron  also  etherify  alcohol  com- 
pletely when  heated  with  it  in  sealed  tubes  to  240°;  the  chlorides  of  cadmium,  nickel, 
and  cobalt  partially ;  in  all  these  cases,  the  etherification  takes  place  without  blacken- 
ing of  the  contents  of  the  tube,  and  with  little  or  no  escape  of  gas  when  it  is  opened 
(Reynoso,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xlviii.  385).  The  formation  of  ether  in  these  reactions, 
may  be  explained  by  the  foUowing  equations,  given  by  Williamson  for  the  case  of 
chloride  of  zinc : 

Cm\R.O  +  ZnCl  ■=  C=H=.Zn.O  +  HCL 
Cm\R.O  +  HCl   =  C-ff.Cl  +  H-0. 
C^H^Cl      +  C-^H^Zn.O  =  (Cm'yO  +  ZnCl. 

With  scsquichloride  of  iron,  alcohol  yields  ether  and  chloride  of  ethyl  between  130° 
and  140°C.,  afterwards  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  the  residue  consisting  of  scsqui- 
chloride of  iron  mixed  with  sesquioxide.  With  chloride  of  aluminium,  chloride  of 
ethyl  is  given  off  between  170°  and  200°,  afterwards  hydrochloric  acid,  and  alumina  is 
left  behind.  Trichloride  and  pentachloride  of  antimony  convert  alcohol  into  chloride 
of  ethyl,  with  a  little  ether,  the  residue  consisting  chiefly  of  oxychloride  of  antimony. 

Protochloride  of  platinum  boiled  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'813  to  0'893  is  converted 
into  a  black  explosive  powder  called  detonating  platinum-deposit,  C^H^Pt-0,  the  liqui  J 
acquiring  a  strong  acid  reaction  and  the  odour  of  chloride  of  ethyl : 

Q-WQ)  +  2PtCl  =  C^H^Pt^O  +  2HC1. 

The  chloride  of  ethyl  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  on  another  por- 
tion of  the  alcohol.  (Zeise.) 

Asolution  of  1  pt.  of  dichloride  of  platinum  in  10  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-823,  dis- 
tUled  to  i,  yields  aldehyde,  chloride  of  ethyl,  and  hydrochlorie  acid.  The  residual 
dark  brown  liquid  deposits  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  black  detonating  powder 
just  mentioned,  and  retains  in  solution  the  so-called  inflammahle  chloride  of  platinum, 
C^H*Pt-CP,  according  to  Zeise,  or  C-ffPt^CP,  according  to  Liebig.  Its  formation 
is  represented  by  one  of  the  following  equations : 

2C2H»0  -1-  2PtCP  =  C^HWCP  +  CWO  +  WO  +  2HC1.  (Zeise.) 

Aldehyde. 

SC^H'O  +  4PtCP  =  2C'^ffPt2CP  +  C^H^O  +  2H=0  +  4HC1.  (Liebig.) 

Aldehyde. 

The  formation  of  the  black  deposit  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  reaction,  and  in- 
deed takes  place  most  abundantly  when  the  dichloride  of  platinum  contains  proto- 
chloride. 

Mercuric  chloride,  HgCl,  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  slowly  reduced  to  mercurous  chloride 
Hg-Cl.  Potash  added  in  excess  to  the  alcoholic  solution  heated  to  50°C.,  forms  an  amor- 
phous yellow  precipitate  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  mercury,  the  hydrogen 
being  in  smaller  proportion  than  in  alcohol.  This  precipitate  heated  to  200°,  explodes 
without  leaving  any  residue  ;  heated  in  the  moist  state,  it  decomposes  less  violently, 
yielding  mercury,  water,  and  acetic  acid  (Sobrero  and  Selmi).  Gerhardt  and 
Werther  did  not  succeed  in  preparing  this  compound. 

16.  Trichloride  of  phosphorus  readily  decomposes  alcohol,  forming  chloride  of  ethyl, 
hydrochloric  acid,  tribasic  phosphite  of  ethyl  and  phosphorous  acid.  (B^ champ 
Compt.  rend.  xl.  944.) 

6(C^H\H.O)  +  2  PCP  =  3C=H^C1  +  3  HCl  -I-  PO».(C^H')'  +  PO'.H^ 

17.  With  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  the  products  are  chloride  of  ethyl,  hydro- 
chloric and  chlorophosphoric  acid,  PCPO  : 

C^H^.H-O  +  PCP.CP  =  C^H^Cl  +  HCl  +  PCP.O. 
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18.  Peniasiilphide  of  phosphorus,  on  the  other  band,  converts  alcohol,  not  into  two 
separate  sulphides,  but  into  the  single  compound  mercaptan,  or  siilphide  of  ethyl 
and  hydrogen : 

6(C=IP.H.O)  +  P-S^  =  5(C=ff.H.S)  +  P^O^ 

These  last  two  reactions  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner,  the  difference  between  mon- 
atomic  and  diatomic  elements  or  radicles.  In  the  former,  the  single  atom  of  oxygen 
in  alcohol  is  replaced  by  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  one  of  which  unites  with  the  ethyl, 
and  the  other  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  alcohol,  forming  two  perfectly  distinct  chlorides; 
wliereas  in  the  latter,  the  oxygen  of  the  alcohol  is  replaced  by  1  atom  of  the  diatomic 
element,  sulphur,  which  being  indivisible,  binds  together  the  ethyl  and  hydrogen 
into  one  single  molecule  of  mercaptan.    (Compare  page  11.) 

19.  The  bromides  and  iodides  of  phosphorus,  hydrogen,  and  the  metals,  act  like  the 
chlorides.    Hydrofluoric  acid  appears  to  convert  alcohol  into  fluoride  of  ethyl. 

20.  Potassium  and  sodium  rapidly  decompose  absolute  alcohol,  1  atom  of  hydrogen 
being  evolved  and  its  place  supplied  by  the  metal ;  the  residting  compound  is  an  ethyl- 
ate  of  potassium  (C^H^KO)  or  ethylate  of  sodium,  whicli  crystallises  from  the  saturated 
solution.  The  same  compound  appears  to  be  formed  by  dissolving  hydrate  of  potassium 
or  sodium  in  absolute  alcohol: 

C'H^H.O  +  KHO  =  C'H^K.0  +  II"0 

The  solution  thus  obtained  exhibits  in  many  cases  the  same  reactions  as  that  which  is 
produced  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  alcohol. 

21.  Alcohol  heated  with  hydrate  of  'potassium  (or  sodium)  yields  hydrogen  gas  and 
an  acetate : 

C^H-'O  +  KHO  =  C-H»K02  +  4H. 

To  produce  this  decomposition,  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  the  alkaline  hydrate  and 
pounded  quick  lime  is  moistened  with  alcohol,  the  excess  of  alcohol  driven  off  at  100°, 
and  the  mixture  gently  heated  without  access  of  air.  Hydrogen  is  then  evolved, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  marsh  gas,  and  the  residue  contains  acetate  of  potas- 
sium, which,  at  a  higher  temperature,  is  resolved  into  marsh  gas  and  carbonate  of 
potassium  (p.  17). 

22.  Alcohol-vapour  passed  over  anhydrous  baryta  heated  nearly  to  redness,  yields 
defiant  gas,  marsh  gas  and  hydrogen,  with  a  residue  of  carlionate  of  barium. 

23.  Gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  readily  absorbed  by  alcohol,  but  does  not  decom- 
pose it  immediately.  After  a  few  days  however,  or  more  quickly  if  a  little  water  is 
present  or  if  the  liquid  is  heated  to  80°,  chloride  of  ammonium  separates  out,  while 
chloride  of  ethyl,  carbamate  of  ethyl  (urethane)  and  carbonate  of  ethyl  remain  in  solu- 
tion. The  urethane  and  carbonate  of  ethyl  are  formed  in  the  manner  represented  by 
the  two  following  equations  : 

C^ffO  +  CNCl  +  H^O  =  C'H'NO^  +  HCl 

Urethane. 

202^0  +  CNCl  +  H^O  =  COXC^ff)^  +  NffCl 


The  chloride  of  ethyl  results  from  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  produced  as  in 
the  first  equation,  on  the  alcohol.    (Wurtz.  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxix.  77.) 

24.  Many  organic  acids  when  heated  with  alcohol  convert  it  into  compound  ethers, 
with  elimination  of  1,  2,  or  3  atoms  of  water,  according  as  the  acid  is  monobasic 
dibasic,  or  tribasic :  e.  g. 

C^H.O  +  C"ffO.H.O  =  C'H'O.C'ff.O  +  ffO 

Alcohol.  Acetic  acid.  Acetic  ether, 

2(C2ff.H.O)  +  CO\W.O"-  =  C0-(C-n^)^02  +  2W0 

Alcohol.  Oxalic  acid.  Oxalic  ether. 

3(C=mH.O)  +  C^H^O^H'.O'  =  C'*H=0<.(C=ff)'.0'  -i-  3H=0 

Alcohol,  Citric  acid.  Citric  *-ther. 

"With  some  acids,  e.  g.  acetic  and  butyric  acids,  the  transformation  is  easily  effected ; 
with  others,  as  oxalic  and  hippuric  acid,  it  takes  a  considerable  time:  in  other  cases 
again,  aa  with  benzoic  acid,  no  ether  is  formed  when  the  acid  and  the  alcohol  are  merely 
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dif.tiHed  together;  but  on  passing  hj'droclilorlc  gas  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
acid,  the  ether  is  quickly  formed.  In  this  case,  chloride  of  ethyl  is  first  iormed  and 
afterwards  decomposed  by  the  organic  acid.  Other  strong  mineral  acids,  such  as  sul- 
phuric acid,  also  facilitate  the  formation  of  these  compound  ethers. 

Many  polybasic  organic  acids  form  acid  etliers  when  digested  wdth  alcohol ;  thus 
tartaric  acid  forms  ethyl-tartaric  acid  C'H"0^(C '^11^.11)0-. 

The  anhydrides  of  monobasic  acids  quickly  convert  alcohol  into  the  corresponding 
ethers.    (See  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Mamifactures,  and  Mines.) 

Compounds  of  Alcohol.  Alcohol  has  a  very  strong  affinity  for  water,  and  mixes 
■with  it  in  all  proportions.  The  mixture  is  attended  with  slight  evolution  of  heat,  and 
also  with  contraction  of  volume,  which  gradually  increases  tdl  the  mixture  contains 
116  pts.  water  to  100  pts.  alcohol.  Strong  alcohol  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air.  It 
abstracts  water  from  the  moist  parts  of  the  animal  body,  and  coagulates  them  if  they 
are  of  albuminous  nature ;  hence  its  use  in  the  preservation  of  anatomical  preparations. 
Prom  the  same  cause  it  destroys  life  in  the  veins. 

Alcohol  dissolves  iodine  and  bromine  ;  also  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  small  quan- 
tities. Gases  for  the  most  part  dissolve  in  alcohol  more  readily  than  in  water.  (See 
Gases,  Absoeption  of.)  Salts  are,  generally  speaking,  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in 
water  ;  indeed  many  salts  qiiite  insoluble  in  alcohol  are  easily  soluble  in  water  ;  e.  g. 
the  alkaline  carbonates  and  sulphates.  Chloride  of  mercuiy  is,  however,  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  being  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water.  Inorganic  compounds, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  so  likewise 
are  etflorescent  compounds.  But  all  deliquescent  salts,  excepting  carbonate  and  phos- 
phate of  potassium  and  a  few  others,  are  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Since  alcohol  does  not  dissolve  all  compounds  which  are  soluble  in  water,  it  follows 
that  many  substances,  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  do  not  exhibit  the  same  reactions 
towards  other  substances  as  when  dissolved  in  water.  Thus  many  acids,  when  dis- 
solved in  absolute  alcohol  do  not  redden  litmus  or  decompose  carbonate  of  barium  or 
calcium,  probably  because  the  resulting  calcium  or  barium  salt  would  be  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

Alcohol  readily  dissolves  resins,  ethers,  essential  oils,  fats,  alkaloids,  many  organic 
acids,  and  in  general,  all  substances  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen. 

Alcoholates.  Alcohol  unites  in  definite  proportion  with  several  salts,  forming 
crystallisable  compounds,  which  however  have  but  little  stability  and  are  almost  aU 
decomposed  by  water.  These  compounds  were  first  obtained  by  Graham.  (Graham, 
Phn.  Mag.  Ann.  iv.  265.  331;  Einbrodt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxv.  115  ;  Chodnew, 
ibid.  Ixxi.  241;  Lewy,  Compt.  rend.  xxi.  371;  Eobiquet,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxvi. 
161.) 

Nitrate  of  magnesium  dissolved  in  alcohol  forms,  on  cooling  from  a  boiling  hot  solu- 
tion, a  crystalline  mass  like  margarin,  containing  3C-II"0.N0'Mg. 

Fused  chloride  of  calcium  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  solution  if  surroimded 
with  ice,  deposits  crj'stals  containing  2C^II"'0.CaCl.  This  compound  subjected  to  dry 
distillation  yields  nothing  hut  carburetted  hydrogen.  If  the  alcohol  contains  a  small 
quantity  (about  1  per  cent.)  of  water,  the  solution  yields  by  evaporation  sometimes  a 
crystalline  mass,  sometimes  a  syrup,  which  dries  up  in  vacuo  to  a  white  amorphous 
mass.    Both  the  crystals  and  the  syrup  contain  2C'-'II''0.3CaCl  +  H'-O. 

Chloride  of  zinc  forms  with  absolute  alcohol  a  cr3-stalline  compound  which  contains 
C'^H^CZnCl,  and  yields  when  heated,  alcohol,  chloride  of  ethyl,  hydrochloric  acid  and 
oxide  of  zinc,  but  no  ether. 

Bichloride  of  tin  and  absolute  alcohol,  brought  together  in  a  vessel  immersed  in  a 
freezing  mixtui-e,  unite  immediately,  and  on  evaporating  the  solution  in  vacuo,  over 
sulphuric  acid  and  sticks  of  potash,  crystals  are  formed  containing  4C=H''0.Sn-Cl*0. 
The  crystals  are  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  They  distil  at  80°  almost  without  decompo- 
sition (Lewy.)  By  cooling  a  mixture  of  11'5  pts.  of  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  32'4  pts. 
of  dichloride  of  tin  in  a  frigorific  mixture,  Eobiquet  obtained  a  white  powder  which, 
when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  yielded  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  crystals 
containing  2C^H«0.SnCi'. 

With  baryta,  alcohol  forms  the  compound  2C-B[°0.Ba-0.  which  is  obtained  by  add- 
ing anhydrous  baryta  to  absolute  alcohol,  filtering,  and  again  adding  baryta.  If  the 
alcoholic  solution  be  then  boiled,  the  compoimd  separates  in  the  form  of  a  granular 
precipitate  which  redissolves  on  cooling.  Water  added  to  the  solution  throws  do-wn 
hydi-ate  of  barium.    (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlvi.  222.) 

The  following  substances  also  form  crystalline  compounds  witli  alcohol :  sesqiiichloride 
of  iron,  protochloride  of  iron  nitrate  of  calcium,  and  protochloride  of  manganese. 
(G  raham.) 
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The  alcohol  in  all  these  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  water  of  cr\-s- 
tallisation. 

iLXiCOHOXi-3ASSS.  This  name  is  frequently  applied  to  the  organic  bases  pro- 
duced by  the  substitution  of  alcohol-radicles  for  the  hydrogen  in  ammonia ;  such,  as 
ethylamine,  phenylamine,  &c.    (See  Amines.) 

ASiCOKOXiOI^STSV.  {Alcoomeirie.)  The  value  of  spirituous  liquors  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  alcohol  which  they  contain.  This  may  be  determined  in  various 
v/ays  :  viz.  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture,  by  its  boiling-point,  by  the  tension  of 
its  vapour,  by  its  rate  of  expansion,  and  by  estimating  the  proportion  of  carbon  contained 
in  it  by  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper.  But  of  all  these  methods,  that  which  depends 
upon  the  density  is  almost  always  employed  for  practical  purposes,  other  methods  being 
resorted  to  only  when  the  mixtm-e  of  alcohol  and  water  is  associated  with  foreign 
substances,  such  as  sugar,  or  colouring  matter,  or  salts,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  piroduce 
a  material  alteration  of  the  density. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  a  spii-ituous  liquor  by  its  density,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  beforehand  the  density  corresponding  to  each  particular  proportion  of 
alcohol  and  water.  If  these  liquids  were  capable  of  mixing  without  alteration  of 
volume,  the  specific  gravity  of  each  particular  mixture  might  be  calculated  from  tlie 
proportions  of  alcohol  and  water  contained  in  it,  and  the  known  specific  gravity  of 
absolute  alcohol.  This  however  is  not  the  case,  the  combination  of  alcohol  and  water 
being  attended  with  a  contraction  of  volume  vai'ying  in  amount  with  the  temperature. 
For  this  reason  the  specific  gravity  of  each  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  must  be 
determined  by  direct  experiment,  and  the  results  collected  in  tables. 

The  importance  of  this  object  for  the  piui-poses  of  revenue  induced  the  British, 
government  to  employ  Sir  Charles  Blagden  to  institute  a  veiy  extensive  and  accurate 
series  of  experiments  on  the  density  of  spirit  of  various  degrees  of  strength.  The 
determinations,  which  were  made  by  Gilpin  under  Blagden's  direction,  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1790,  afterwards  twice  repeated  to  obtain  gi'cater  accuracy,  and  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1794. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  mixtm-cs  of  alcohol  and  water  was  determined  by  accu- 
rately weighing  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  in  a  flask  having  a  long  narrow  neck,  and 
filled  with  it  up  to  a  certain  mark,  the  weight  of  an  equal  quantity  of  distilled  water 
haWng  been  previously  ascertained.  In  this  manner,  the  specific  gravity  of  40  mixtures 
was  determined,  each  at  15  different  temperatures.  The  standard  alcohol  used  to  mix 
with  the  water  was  not  absolute,  but  had  a  specific  gravity  of  0'82514  ;  for  conve- 
nience, however,  it  was  supposed  to  be  =  0'82o,  a  corresponding  deduction  being 
made  from  all  the  numbers  in  the  table. 


Table  I. — Showing  the  Specific  Gravity  of  various  mixtures  of  Alcohol  {of  SjJeciJic 
Gravity  82500  at  60°  Fahr.)  and  Water  at  different  Temperatures,  the  Specific  Gra- 
vity of  water  at  60°  Fahr.  hiiirj  100000. 
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Gilpiii's  tables  do  not  give  directly  the  quantity  of  iibsolute  alcohol  contained  in  spirit 
of  any  given  density.  In  this  respect,  however,  they  have  been  completed  by  the 
experiments  of  Tralles,  who  in  1811  (Gilbert's  Annalon,  xxxviii.  386),  determined 
the  specific  gravity  of  alcohol,  dehycb-ated  as  comjjletely  as  possible  by  means  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  like^vise  the  strength  of  Gilpin's  standard  spirit,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  0'825  at  60°  F.  He  found  that  the  specific  gravity  of  absolute 
alcohol  at  60°  F.  compared  with  that  of  water  at  its  maximum  density  is  0'7939  (or 
0'79-i6  compared  with  water  at  60°)  and  that  Gilpin's  standard  spirit  contains  in  100 
parts  by  weight,  89-2  parts  of  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  10-8  parts  of  water.  Proceeding 
upon  these  data,  Tralles  calculated  the  proportions  of  absolute  alcohol  and  water  con- 
tained in  spirit  of  various  densities  ;  the  results  are  given  in  Table  II.  p.  83. 

The  proportions  of  alcohol  in  spirit  of  wine  maybe  expressed  either  by  weight  or  by 
volume.  The  former  mode  of  expression  is  by  far  the  simpler  and  more  definite, 
because  the  proportion  by  weight  is  independent  of  the  temperature,  whereas  the 
proportion  by  volume  varies  with  the  temperature,  being  affected  by  the  different 
rates  of  expansion  of  alcohol  and  water.  For  scientific  piu-poses,  therefore,  the 
strength  of  spirit  is  always  expressed  in  percentage  by  weight.  In  commerce, 
on  the  contrary,  the  method  by  volume  is  always  adopted,  spirit  being  generally 
bought  and  sokl  by  measure,  not  by  weight.  It  becomes  therefore  necessary  to  know 
how  to  calculate  the  composition  by  volume  from  the  composition  by  weight  and  the 
observed  specific  gravity. 

Let  S  be  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirit  (mixtui'e  of  alcohol  and  water)  :  a  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  in  100  parts  by  weight,  and  therefore  100  —  a  the  quantity  of 
water ;  V  the  volume  of  the  spirit  referred  to  a  unit  of  volume,  such  that  a  quantity 
of  water  which  fills  it  is  the  unit  of  weight  (e.  g.  if  the  weight  is  expressed  in  grammes, 
V  h&  measured  in  cubic  centimetres)  then  : 

100  =  V  .  S 

If  then,  the  specific  gravity  of  anhydrous  alcohol  at  the  observed  temperature  com- 
pared with  water  at  the  same  temperatui'e  be  s,  the  volumes  of  alcohol  and  water  con- 
tained in  the  spirit  are  : 

-      and      100  -  a 
s 

and  consequently,  the  proportions  of  alcohol  and  water  in  100  volumes  of  the  spirit 
are : 

—    .  =   a.  —    volumes  of  alcohol. 

s  V  s 

and:  (100  — «)  •  =     (100  —  a)  »S' volumes  of  water. 

For  example :  from  the  table  p.  85  it  appears  that  spirit  containing  77'09  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  by  weight  has  at  60°  F.  a  sp.  gT.  of  0'8555,  referred  to  water  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, and  the  specific  gravity  of  alisolute  alcohol  referred  to  the  same  standard  is 
0'7946  :  hence  the  percentage  of  alcohol  by  volume  is  : 

8555 

77-09  •  ^7-777  =  83-00 
and. the  percentage  by  volume  of  water  is: 

(100  —  77-09)  .  0-8555  =  22-91   .  0-8555  =  20-60 
the  whole  being  measured  at  60°  F. 

The  volumes  of  alcohol  and  water  thus  obtained  amount  together  to  more  than  100, 
in  the  preceding  example  to  103-60  ;  and  accordingly,  if  83-00  measures  of  alcoliol  be 
mixed  with  20-60  measures  of  water,  both  at  60°  F.,  the  mixtiu'e,  after  it  has  cooled  to 
60°  F.,  will  fill  exactly  100  measures,  and  the  spirit  thus  produced  will  contain 
83  volumes  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  (Eespecting  the  contraction  which  takes  place  011 
mixing  alcohol  and  water  iu  various  proportions,  see  Rudberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  xiii.  196  ; 
also  Kopp,  ibid.  liii.  356.) 

Whezr  the  volume  per  cent,  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  is  given,  the  weight 
pier  cent,  is  found  from  the  eqiiation  : 

.<; 

a  =  V-  -, 

Thus,  according  to  the  table  (p.  85)  spirit  containing  68  volumes  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-8949  at  60°  F.    Hence  the  weight  per  cent,  of  alcohol  is : 

794:6 

"  =  68  .  =  60-38 

th;it  is  to  say  :  100  IVjs.  of  this  spirit  contain  69-38  lbs.  of  alcohol  and  39-62  lbs.  of  water. 
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The  specific  gravity  of  aqueous  alcohol  may  be  determined  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
methods ;  either  by  ■weighing  in  a  specific  gravity  bottle,  or  by  means  of  the  hydrometer 
(See  Specific  Gravity  and  Htdeometer)  and  thence  the  percentage  of  anhydrous 
alcohol  by  weight  and  by  volume  may  be  determined  by  means  of  the  preceding  formulse 
and  the  tables  to  be  given  hereafter.  To  facilitate  these  determinations,  hydrometers 
are  constructed  with  scales  marking  directly  the  percentage  of  alcohol  by  volume,  and 
sometimes  also  by  weight,  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  immersed.  Such  instru- 
ments are  called  Axcoholometees.  Three  of  them  are  in  use,  viz.  the  alcoholometer 
of  Tralles,  which  gives  the  percentage  volume  for  the  temperature   of  60°  F. 

-  12|  R.  =  15|  C. ;  Gay-Lussac's  alcoholometer,  which  likewise  indicates  percentage 
by  volume  at  16°  G.;  and  Meissner's,  which  gives  percentages  both  by  weight 
and  volume,  the  latter  for  the  temperature  of  14°  K  =  17 '5°  C. 

As  the  scales  of  these  instruments  are  constructed  for  different  temperatures,  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  agree  exactly ;  but  the  differences  arising  from  this  cause  are 
trifling.  Greater  discrepancies  however  arise  from  the  different  experimental  data 
upon  which  the  scales  have  been  constructed ;  that  of  TraUes  being  founded  on  the 
exact  and  extensive  observations  of  Gilpin,  and  Meissner's  on  experiments  of  his  own. 
Gay-Lussac  has  not  stated  on  what  experimental  data  his  observations  are  founded, 
but  his  numbers  agree  very  nearly  with  those  of  Tralles,  the  dilferences  never  exceed- 
ing ^  per  cent,  for  the  same  specific  gravity. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentages  of  anhydrous  alcohol  both  by  weight  and 
volume  of  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water,  according  to  their  specific  gravity  as  determined 
by  Tralles  from  the  observations  of  Gilpin  ;  also  the  specific  gravities  as  determined  by 
Gay-Lussac.  They  are  deduced  from  Tralles'  numbers  by  multiplying  by  1'0009. 
The  corresponding  indications  of  the  hydrometers  of  Beck,  Baume,  and  Cartier,  are 
likewise  added. 

Table  II. 


Voluni6s 
per  cent. 

accord- 
ing to 

Tralles. 

Weights  per  cent. 

Specific  gravities 
according  to  Gilpin 
at  60°  F.  =  15^  C. 

Specific  gravities 
according  to  Gay- 
Lussac  at  15°  C. 

Degrees  of 
Beck's  Hy- 
iironi6tcr. 

Degrees  of 
Baumc  s 
Hydro- 
meter. 

Degrees  of 
Cnrtier's 
Hydro- 
meter. 

0 

0 

1-0000 

1-0000 

0-0 

10 

11 

1 

0-80 

0-9985 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1-60 

9970 

— 

— 

— 

3 

2-40 

9956 

4 

3-20 

9942 

1-0 

6 

4-00 

9928 

1-2 

1 1 

12 

6 

4-81 

9915 

1-4 

7 

6-62 

9902 

1-6 

8 

6-43 

9890 

1-9 

9 

7-24 

9878 

2-1 

10 

8-05 

9866 

2-3 

12 

11 

8-87 

9854 

2-5 

12 

9-69 

9844 

2-7 

13 

13 

10-51 

9832 

2-9 

14 

11-33 

9821 

3-1 

15 

12-15 

9811 

3-3 

16 

12-98 

9800 

3-5 

13 

17 

13-80 

9790 

3-6 

18 

14-63 

9780 

3-8 

19 

15-46 

9770 

4-0 

14 

20 

16-28 

9760 

4-2 

21 

17-11 

9750 

4-4 

22 

17-95 

9740 

4-6 

23 

18-78 

9729 

4-8 

14 

24 

19-02 

9719 

4-9 

25 

20-46 

9709 

5-1 

26 

21-30 

9698 

5-3 

15 

27 

22-14 

9688 

5-5 

28 

22-99 

9677 

5-7 

29 

23-84 

9666 

5-9 

15 

30 

24-69 

9655 

0-9656 

6-1 

31 

25-55 

9643 

6-4 

32 

26-41 

9631 

6-6 
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Table  II.  {rnntinucd). 


Vulunies 
per  cent, 
accoid- 
ing  to 

1  Tillies. 

Weights  per  cent. 

Specific  Gravities 
according  to  Gilpin 
at  60°  F.  =  15|C.  I 

Specific  Gravities 
ai-cording  to  Gav- 
Lussac  at  C. 

l^epree!^  of 
Bfck's 
Hydro- 
meter. 

Degrees  of 
Cartier's 
Hytlro- 
nieter. 

Degrees  of 
Baunies 
Hydro- 
meter. 

oo 

97.97 

u  y  D  i  0 

V  J oou 

u  0 

15 

1 

1  yj 

3-i 

2813 

9605 

7-0 

16 

35 

28-99 

9592 

9595 

7-2 

— 



IfK 
oo 

jiy  oD 

9579 

o  ( 

oU  /  -t 

fO  vJO 

7-7 

oo 

oi 

g.Q 

1  7 

Oi) 

OZi  0\J 

yooo 

8-3 

1  7 
1  ( 

40 

00  oy 

9519 

9523 

8-6 

J- 1 
■±  1 

0  V7 

42 

oO  io 

y-io  / 

9-2 

1 

1 0 

to 

00  Uu 

y'r  /  u 

18 

44 

36-99 

9452 



9-8 



4.3 

37-90 

9435 

9440 

10-2 

46 

00 

10"5 

19 

1  0 
1 J 

oy  /  0 

yoyy 

1  A-Q 
io  3 

48 

40*66 

9381 

1 1*2 

49 

Oo 

0*^*^9 

yooji 

i  1  u 

50 

yo*±o 

yo4:o 

1  1  -Q 

1  i  y 

9A 

zu 

9  A 
ZU 

5 1 

4bO  4:  ( 

yozo 

A  .i  0 

52 

/I  A -J.  9 

"±4:  4:^ 

vo\)u 

1  9*7 

5.3 

to  UU 

9283 

1  'l-l 
1 0  i 

91 
Zl 

54 

46-32 

9262 

13-5 

21 

55 

47-29 

9242 

9248 

13-9 

— 

56 

4:0  jiO 

9221 

1 4  0 

99 

zz 

F,l 
^  i 

"iy  iO 

Q9nn 
y  .zLfu 

14:  0 

99 
ZZ 

58 

OU  «i 

Q1  75^ 

y  1  /  0 

1  0  i 

9Q 
/o 

69 

^1  -90 

y  ioD 

10  0 

60 

y  1 0  i 

Ci^  i  1 
y  i  4  i 

101 

9^ 
ZO 

61 

Oo  ZU 

Lu  1.) 

62 

04:  ill 

OAOA 

yuyu 

1  7  -A 

63 

'■^ -9  1 

00  Zri 

yuo  / 

1  7-'^ 
i  /  0 

64 

56-22 

9044 

z 

18-0 

65 

57-24 

9021 

9027 

18-4 

25 

66 

'if) -9  7 

8997 

10  y 

9fi 

ftQ7'^ 

OJi'J 

1  y  4: 

68 

60-38 

8949 

97 

z/ 

69 

61-42 

8925 

zu  0 

7i) 

62-50 

8900 

fton7 

91  -A 
Zl  u 

9Q 

97 
z/ 

63-58 

00  i  0 

91  ■'^ 
Z  1  0 

7-) 

64-66 

8850 

99-1 
ZZ  1 

7-^ 

65-74 

8824 

9  9 -A 

90 

zy 

9 

Zo 

74 

66-83 

8799 

.  

23-2 

75 

67-93 

8773 

8799 

23-8 

30 

29 

76 

69-05 

S747 

Z4:  4: 

77 

70-18 

8720 

25 '0 

Q  1 
0  1 

Q  A 
oU 

7J( 
*  <> 

71-31 

8693 

liO  D 

70 

72-45 

8664 

zu  z 

oZ 

80 

73-59 

8639 

(504:0 

ZO  0 

9  1 

ol 

81 

74-74 

8611 

27-4 

33 

HO 

Oil 

/  0  J  i 

0000 

28-0 

34 

32 

83 

77-09 

8555 

28-7 

84 

78-29 

8526 

29-4 

35 

33 

85 

79-50 

8496 

8502 

30-1 

86 

80-71 

8466 

30-8 

36 

34 
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Table  II.  {continued). 


Volumes 
percent, 
accord- 
ing to 
Tralles. 

Weights  per  cent. 

Specific  Gravities 
according  I"  Gil- 

pin  at  oU  =A-Jii  L. 

9 

Specific  Gravities 
iiccording  to  Gaj'- 
Liissac  at  15°  C. 

Degrees  of 
Beck's  Hy- 
drometer 

Degrees  of 
Baumc  8 
Hydro- 
meter. 

Degrees  of 
Cartier's 
Hydro- 
meter. 

87 

81-94 

0-8436 

0-8502 

31-5 

37 

35 

88 

83-19 

8405 

— 

32-2 

— 

— 

89 

84-46 

8373 

— 

33-0 

38 

36 

90 

85-75 

8340 

8346 

33-8 

— 

— 

91 

87-09 

8306 

— 

34-7 

39 

37 

92 

88-37 

8272 

- — 

35-5 

40 

38 

93 

89-71 

8237 

— 

36-4 

41 

— • 

94 

91-07 

8201 

— 

37-3 

39 

95 

92-46 

8164 

8168 

38-2 

42 

40 

96 

93-89 

8125 

39-2 

43 

97 

95-34 

8084 

40-3 

44 

41 

98 

96-84 

8041 

41-5 

45 

42 

99 

98-39 

7995 

42-7 

46 

43 

100 

100-00 

7946 

7947 

43-9 

47 

The  use  of  this  table  may  be  extended  to  intermediate  numbers  by  interpolation. 
Thus,  if  it  be  required  to  find  the  composition  by  volume  of  a  mixture  of  50  lbs.  of 
anhydrous  alcoliol  and  50  lbs.  of  water,  we  find  from  the  table  that : 

49-23  p.  e.  by  weight  corresponds  to  57  p.  c.  by  volume 
and:  60-  2  „  „  68  „ 

difference         0-98  and  1 

Hence,  to  find  the  fraction  which  must  be  added  to  the  number  57  to  give  the  percent- 
age required,  we  have  the  proportion : 

0-98  :  (50  -  49-23)  =  \  :  x 
77 

which  gives:         x  =-—=0-8 
98 

Whence  it  appears  that  100  volumes  (measured  at  60°  F.)  of  a  spirit  containing  equal 
weights  of  alcohol  and  water  contain  67-8  volumes  of  alcohol,  also  at  60°. 

Again,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  composition  of  a  spirit  having  at  60°  Fahr.  the 
specific  gravity  0-8955,  compared  with  water  at  the  same  temperature;  this  number  is 
intermediate  between  the  numbers  8949  and  8973  in  the  third  column  of  the  table, 
which  coiTespoud  to  the  volume  per  centages  67  and  68  ;  hence  the  proportion: 
8973  -  8949  :  8973  -  8955  =  \  :  a: 

which  gives  x  =  —  =  % 

that  is  to  say,  100  measures  of  spu-it  of  sp.  0-8955  at  60°  Fahr.  contain  67|  measures  of 
anhydrous  alcohol. 

Meissner's  results  are  given  in  his  "Ariiometrie  in  ihrer  Anwendung  auf  Chemie  und 
Technik,"  Wien,  1816.  Th.  ii.  27.    They  differ  somewhat  from  the  preceding. 


Table  II.  a. — Specific  Gravity  (according  to  Meissner)  of  Hydrated  Alcohol  containing 

in  100  parts : 


Alcohol. 

By  Weight. 

By  Volume. 

P.irts. 

At  20°  C 

At  17-5°  C. 

At  20°  C. 

At  17-.5°  C. 

100 

0-791 

0-793 

0-791 

0-793 

95 

0-805 

0-801 

0-809 

0-811 

90 

0-818 

0-822 

0-824 

0-828 

85 

0-831 

0-835 

0-839 

0-843 

80 

0-843 

0-847 

0-854 

0-857 

75 

0-856 

0-859 

0-867 

0-869 

70 

0-868 

0-870 

0-880 

0-883 
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Table  II.  a.  {continual). 


Alcohol, 

By  Weight. 

By  Voiiinie. 

Favfe. 

At  20  C. 

At  17  0  C 

At  20^  C. 

At  17-5°  C. 

65 

0880 

0-SS3 

0-893 

0-896 

60 

0-892 

0  895 

0-906 

0-907 

55 

0  904 

0-906 

0-917 

0-919 

60 

0'915 

0-917 

0-928 

0-930 

45 

0-926 

0-928 

0-938 

0-940 

40 

0-937 

0-939 

0-947 

0-949 

35 

0-947 

0-918 

0-955 

0-958 

30 

0-955 

0-958 

0-963 

0-964 

25 

0-963 

0-965 

0-969 

0-970 

20 

0-970 

0-971 

0-975 

0-976 

15 

0-977 

0-977 

0-981 

0-980 

10 

0-984 

0-983 

0-987 

0-986 

5 

0-992 

0-991 

0-993 

0-993 

0 

1-000 

1-000 

1-000 

1-000 

Table  II.  h. — The  following  Table  is  given  hy  Fowncs  (Manual  of  Chomistry,  3rd  Ed. 
p.  591),  the  Specific  Gravities  being  taken  at  15-6°  0.  or  60  Falir. 


Pt-rcentagH 
Iiy  w-  'i^rht , 

opccinc  (^riivity. 

Percentage 
by  weight- 

Specific  Gravity. 

Percentage 
by  vvei^'Iit. 

Specific  Cravity. 

0-5 

0-9991 

34 

0-9511 

68 

0-8709 

I 

0-9981 

35 

0-9490 

09 

yf  n  (  -±0 

2 

0-9965 

36 

0-9470 

70 

0-8721 

3 

0-9947 

37 

0-9452 

71 

0-8696 

4 

0-9930 

38 

0-9434 

72 

0-S672 

5 

0-9914 

39 

0-9416 

73 

0-8649 

6 

0-9898 

40 

0-9396 

74 

0-8025 

7 

0-9884 

41 

0-9376 

75 

0-8603 

8 

0-9869 

42 

0-9356 

76 

0-8581 

9 

0-9855 

43 

0-9335 

77 

0-8557 

10 

0-9841 

44 

0-9314 

78 

0-8533 

11 

0-9828 

45 

0-9292 

79 

0-8508 

12 

0-9815 

46 

0-9270 

80 

0-8483 

13 

0-9802 

47 

0-9249 

81 

0-8459 

14 

0-9789 

48 

0-9228 

82 

0-8434 

15 

0-9778 

49 

0-9206 

83 

0-8408 

16 

0-9766 

50 

0-9184 

84 

0-8382 

17 

0-9753 

61 

0-9160 

85 

0-8357 

18 

0-9741 

52 

0-9135 

86 

0-8331 

19 

0-9728 

53 

0-9113 

87 

0-8305 

20 

0-9716 

64 

0-9090 

88 

0-8279 

21 

0-9704 

55 

0-9069 

89 

0-8254 

22 

0-9691 

56 

0-9047 

90 

0-8228 

23 

0-9078 

57 

0-9025 

91 

0-8199 

24 

0-9605 

58 

0-9001 

92 

0-8172 

25 

0-9652 

59 

0-8979 

93 

0-8145 

26 

0-9638 

60 

0-8956 

94 

0-8118 

27 

0-9623 

61 

0-8932 

95 

0-8089 

28 

0-9G09 

62 

0-8908 

96 

0-8061 

29 

0-9593 

63 

0-8886 

97 

0-8031 

30 

0-9578 

64 

0-8863 

98 

0-8001 

31 

0-9560 

65 

0-8840 

99 

0-7969 

32 

0-9544 

66 

0-8816 

100 

0-7938 

33 

0-9528 

67 

0-8793 
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It  is  often  necessary  to  take  the  specific  gravity  of  spirit  at  a  temperature  different 
from  the  standard.  In  that  case,  the  percentage  of  alcohol  may  be  determined  by  means 
of  the  two  following  tables,  given  by  TraUes. 


Table  III.  —  Specific  Gravity  of  Spirit  of  different  strengths  at  Temperatures  from 
30°  Fakr.  to  100°  Fahr.  that  of  Water  at  39-83  Fahr.  being  =  10000. 


Quantity  of 
Alcohol  at 

Temperatures  (Fahr.) 

iAP  Fahr. 

in  percent- 

ages by. 

30°. 

35°. 

40°. 

45°. 

50°. 

55°. 

60°. 

65°. 

70°. 

75°. 

80°. 

85°. 

90°. 

95°. 

100°. 

Volume. 

0 

9998 

10000 

10000 

10000 

9998 

9995 

9991 

9986 

99S0 

9974 



9967 

9959 

9951 

9941 

9931 

5 

9928 

9929 

9929 

9928 

9926 

9923 

9919 

9914 

9908 

9901 

9894 

9816 

9877 

9868 

9837 

10 

9872 

9872 

9871 

9869 

9866 

9862 

9857 

9851 

9844 

9837 

9828 

9820 

9810 

9800 

97b'.i 

l-> 

9827 

98J5 

9823 

9819 

9814 

9808 

9H02 

9795 

9787 

9777 

9768 

9758 

9747 

9735 

9723 

20 

9790 

9788 

9780 

9774 

9767 

9759 

9731 

9742 

9732 

9721 

9710 

9698 

9685 

9672 

9658 

25 

9756 

9748 

9739 

9731 

9721 

9710 

9700 

9689 

9676 

9664 

9650 

9637 

9622 

9607 

9591 

30 

9719 

9708 

9697 

9685 

9672 

9659 

9646 

9632 

9618 

9603 

9587 

9.571 

9555 

9538 

9.521 

3S 

9672 

9658 

9644 

9629 

9614 

9599 

95S3 

9566 

9550 

9533 

9515 

9497 

9479 

9461 

9442 

40 

9U13 

9597 

9580 

9562 

9545 

9528 

9510 

9492 

9473 

9454 

9435 

9416 

9396 

9376 

9356 

45 

9539 

9521 

9503 

9484 

9466 

9446 

9427 

9407 

9387 

9367 

9347 

9326 

9305 

92h4 

9263 

50 

9453 

9454 

9415 

9395 

9375 

9355 

9335 

9314 

9293 

9272 

9251 

9229 

9207 

9185 

9162 

65 

9358 

9338 

9318 

9297 

9-'76 

9255 

9234 

9212 

9191 

9169 

9147 

9125 

9102 

9079 

9056 

CO 

9253 

9233 

9212 

9191 

9169 

9148 

9126 

9104 

90H2 

9059 

9036 

9013 

8990 

8967 

8943 

G5 

9143 

9122 

9101 

90H0 

9058 

9035 

9013 

8991 

8968 

8945 

8921 

8898 

8K75 

8831 

8X26 

70 

9025 

0004 

8982 

8960 

8;i37 

8914 

8892 

8869 

8846 

8823 

8799 

8775 

8751 

8727 

8702 

75 

8900 

8878 

8856 

8833 

8811 

878^ 

8765 

8742 

8719 

8695 

8671 

8646 

8622 

8598 

8573 

80 

87G8 

8746 

8723 

8701 

81178 

8654 

8631 

8608 

8584 

8560 

8535 

851 1 

84H7 

8462 

8437 

85 

8i;27 

8C04 

8581 

8558 

8535 

8511 

8488 

8464 

8440 

8416 

8392 

8367 

8313 

8318 

8293 

90 

8472 

8449 

8426 

8426 

8380 

8356 

8332 

8308 

8284 

8260 

8235 

8211 

8186 

8161 

8136 

Table  IV. —  Volumes  of  Alcohol  of  Specific:  Gravity  7939  at  60°  Fahr.  which  would  he 
contained  at  60°  Fahr.  in  100  measures  of  Spirit  exhibiting  at  the  several  Tempera- 
tures {Fahr.)  stated  at  the  heads  of  the  columns  the  following  apparent  Specific  Gra- 
vities as  determined  with  a  Glass  vessel  or  instrument. 


Volumes 

of 
Alcohol. 

30°. 

3.5°. 

40°. 

4.5°. 

50°. 

55°. 

60°. 

65°. 

70°. 

75°. 

80°. 

85°. 

0 

9994 

9997 

9997 

9993 

9997 

9994 

9991 

9987 

9981 

9976 

9970 

9962 

5 

9924 

9926 

9929 

9926 

9925 

9922 

9919 

9915 

9909 

9903 

9897 

9889 

10 

9"68 

9869 

98(18 

9867 

9865 

9861 

9857 

9852 

9H43 

9839 

9831 

9823 

15 

9823 

9822 

9820 

9817 

9813 

9807 

9802 

9796 

9788 

9779 

9771 

9761 

20 

9786 

9782 

9777 

9772 

9766 

9759 

9751 

9743 

9735 

9723 

9713 

9701 

25 

9752 

9743 

9737 

9729 

9720 

9709 

9700 

9690 

9678 

9666 

9653 

9640 

30 

9715 

9705 

9694 

9683 

9671 

9658 

9546 

9633 

9619 

9605 

9590 

9574 

35 

9668 

9655 

9641 

9627 

3612 

9598 

9583 

9567 

9551 

9535 

9518 

9500 

40 

9609 

9594 

9577 

9560 

9544 

9527 

9510 

9493 

9474 

9456 

9438 

9419 

45 

9535 

9518 

9600 

9482 

9164 

9445 

9427 

9408 

9388 

9369 

9350 

9329 

30 

9449 

9431 

9413 

9393 

9374 

9354 

9335 

9315 

9294 

9174 

9253 

.)232 

55 

9354 

9335 

9316 

9.:95 

9275 

9254 

9234 

9213 

9192 

9171 

91-50 

9128 

60 

9249 

9J30 

9210 

9189 

9168 

9147 

9126 

9105 

9(183 

9061 

9039 

9016 

65 

9140 

9120 

9099 

9078 

9056 

9034 

9013 

8992 

8969 

8947 

8924 

8901 

70 

9021 

9001 

8980 

8958 

893(i 

8913 

8892 

8870 

8847 

8825 

8801 

8778 

75 

8896 

8875 

8854 

8832 

8810 

8787 

8765 

8743 

8720 

8697 

8673 

8619 

80 

8764 

8743 

8721 

8699 

8676 

8653 

8631 

8609 

8585 

8662 

853S 

8514 

85 

8623 

8601 

8579 

8556 

8533 

8510 

8488 

8465 

8441 

8468 

8394 

8370 

90 

8469 

8446 

8423 

8401 

8379 

8355 

8332 

8309 

8285 

8262 

8238 

8214 

Reductions  for  a  Brass  Instrdment. 

To  be  deducted  from  the  Specific  Gravities. 

To  be  added  to  the 

Specific  Gravities. 

-5  1 

-4  1 

-3  1 

-2 

-2 

-1 

0  1 

+  1  1 

+  2  1 

+2  1 

+3  1 

+4 
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In  Table  III.  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  be  compared  witli  that 
of  water  at  the  maximum  density,  and  to  be  corrected  for  the  expansion  of  the  vessel 
or  instrument  with  which  the  determination  is  made.  These  densities  may  be  reduced 
to  those  compared  'ivith  water  at  60°  F.  (as  in  Table  II.),  by  multiplying  them  aU  by 
l-0()09.  ,  , 

To  find  by  means  of  this  table  the  strength  of  a  spirit,  when  either  the  specific 
gravity  or  the  temperatiu-e  is  not  given  exactly  as  in  the  tables,  we  proceed  by  interpo- 
lation as  in  the  calculations  connected  with  Table  II.  (p.  85.)  But  if  neither  tempe- 
rature nor  specific  gravity  is  exactly  given  in  the  table,  tlie  calculation  is  made  as  m 
the  following  example.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  strength  of  a  spirit  of  sp.  gr. 
0-9321  at  77°  F. 

Specific  Gravity 

Percent,  of  Alcohol.  at75°F.  at  80°  F.  Difference. 

45  9367  9347        .  20 

50  9272  9251  21 

Difiference   T  95  96 

Hence  the  sp.  gr.  for  77°  F.,  and  for : 

45  p.  c.  alcohol  is  9367-2  x       =  9359 
5 

60  „  9272-2  X  ^  =  9263-6 

5 


Difference  =  95-4 

Calling  this  difference  95,  it  follows  that  to  each  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol  there  corre- 
sponds at  77°  F.  a  difference  of  19  in  the  specific  gTa^dty,  and  consequently  the  volume 
per  cent,  of  alcohol  corresponding  to  the  specific  gravity  9321  is 

9359  -  9321  38  , 

45  +   =  45  +       =  47  vol.  p.  c. 

^19  19  ^ 


This  result  shows  that  the  spirit  in  question,  when  cooled  down  to  the  normal  tem- 
perature of  60  F.  contains  in  100  measures,  47  measures  of  absolute  alcohol;  this  is 
not,  however,  the  actual  proportion  by  volume  at  77°,  because  alcohol  and  water  ex- 
pand at  different  rate."?. 

Table  IV.  exhibits  in  the  same  manner  as  Table  III.  the  strength  of  spirit  according 
to  its  specific  gravity,  but  on  the  supposition  that  the  specific  gravity  is  determined 
with  a  glass  instrument,  and  is  not  corrected  for  the  expansion  of  the  glass :  hence 
the  expression  "  apparent  specific  gravity." 

If  the  specific  gravity  of  a  sample  of  spirit  has  been  determined  at  one  temperature 
and  its  volume  measiu-ed  at  another,  the  amount  of  aleoliol  in  it  may  be  calculated  as 
in  the  following  example:  350  quarts  of  spu-it  are  measured  out  at  75°  F.,  and  the 
specific  gravity  determined  with  a  glass  instrument  at  65^'  F.  is  0'8609.  By  Table  IV. 
the  strength  of  this  spirit  is  80  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  100  volumes  of  it  measured  at 
60°  F.  contain  80  vol.  of  alcohol.  By  Table  III.  the  specific  gravities  of  spirit  of  80° 
per  cent,  for  the  temperatures  G0°  and  75°  are  8631  and  8560.  Consequently  the  volumes 
of  a  given  weight  of  the  spirit  at  60°  and  75°  are  as  8560  :  8631,  and  therefore  the  350 

quarts  of  spirit  would,  if  cooled  to  60°,  measure  350  x  ^^^^  =  347-12  quarts ;  and  tliis 

volume  of  liquid  at  the  strength  of  80  per  cent,  contains  277-7  quarts  of  real  alcohol 

To  ensure  perfect  accuracy,  the  expansion  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  spirit  is  measured 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account ;  but  for  commercial  purposes,  to  wliich  calculations  of 
this  kind  chiefly  apply,  this  correction  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  importance. 

The  quantity  of  alcohol  of  60°  F.  in  100  volumes  of  spirit  of  the  same  temperature 
is  called  the  strength  {Starke;  force),  of  the  spirit ;  and  the  quantity  of  alcohol  of  60°  F. 
in  100  volumes  of  spirit  of  any  given  temperature  is  called  the  real  amount  of  alcohol 
[xvahrer  Allcoholgehalt ;  Eichesse).  Thus  in  the  example  just  given,  the  strength  of  the 

277-7 

spirit  is  80.  but  the  real  amount  of  alcohol  is  .  x  100  =  79-3. 

^  350 

The  following  Tables,  V.  and  VI.,  exhibit  the  strength  and  the  real  amount  of  alcohol 
of  a  sample  of  spirit,  according  to  the  indications  of  the  alcoholometer  and  the  ther- 
mometer. If,  for  example,  the  alcoholometer  marks  75  per  cent,  in  a  spirit  whose 
temperature  is  50°  F.,  we  find  from  line  16,  column  6.  of  Table  V.  that  the  strength 
of  the  spirit  is  76-7,  and  from  the  corresponding  place  in  Table  VI.  that  its  real  amount 
of  alcohol  is  77-1  per  cent. 
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rABLE  V.  —  Showing  the  Amount  of  Alcohol  which  a  given  sample  of  Spirit  would 
contain  at  60°  F.  according  to  the  indication  of  a  glass  Alcohola/'/ieter,  immersed  in  it 
at  any  other  temperature. 


Strength  of  the  Spirit,  when  tested  by  the  Alcoholometer  at  the  foUowhig  temperatures. 


C  O 

.Eo 

0" 

2° 

4° 

go 

8° 

10° 

1 2° 

14° 

1  8 

20 

22 

"24  R 

T:  0 

^ 

■? 

7*5 

10 

\q 

90 

io 

25 

27*5 

30  C. 

Ale 

41 

46  5 

50 

09 

bd'O 

Do 

/2*o 

77 

81*5 

86  ¥. 

0 

0-3 

0  4 

0-4 

0-4 

0-4 

0-2 

0 

5 

5-4 

5-5 

5'5 

5-5 

5-4 

6-2 

5-0 

4-7 

4-4 

4-1 

3-7 

3-2 

2-5 

10 

112 

HI 

11-0 

10-9 

10-7 

10-4 

10-1 

9-7 

9-2 

8-8 

8-3 

7-8 

7-3 

15 

17-8 

17-4 

17-0 

16-5 

160 

15-6 

15-1 

14-6 

14-0 

13'4 

1-2-8 

12-2 

ll-G 

20 

24-7 

23  9 

23- 1 

2  J -3 

21-7 

20  9 

20-2 

19-5 

18-8 

18-0 

17-2 

16-5 

15  7 

23 

31-2 

30- 1 

28-9 

28  0 

27-1 

26-1 

25-2 

24-4 

23-5 

22-5 

21-6 

20-7 

19  8 

30 

36  5 

35-4 

34-3 

33  3 

32-3 

31-3 

30  2 

29-2 

29-3 

27  3 

26-3 

25  3 

24-3 

35 

41-4 

40-4 

39-3 

38-3 

37 -3 

3G-2 

35-2 

34-2 

33  2 

32"  2 

31-2 

30  2 

29-1 

40 

46- 1 

4d'I 

441 

43-1 

42-1 

41-2 

40'2 

39-2 

38-2 

37-2 

36  2 

3.V2 

34-2 

45 

60'8 

50-0 

49-0 

481 

47-1 

46-2 

45-2 

44-2 

43-2 

42-3 

41-3 

40-4 

39-4 

to 

47*4 

46'5 

45*5 

44-6 

55 

60-4 

59-5 

S8-7 

57-8 

5G-9 

56-1 

55-2 

54-4 

53-5 

62  6 

;>l-6 

flO-7 

49-7 

60 

65-2 

64-4 

63-6 

62-7 

61-9 

61-1 

60-2 

59-4 

58-5 

57-6 

5C-7 

55-8 

64  9 

65 

70-0 

69-3 

68-5 

67-7 

06-9 

66- 1 

65-2 

64-4 

63  5 

62-7 

61-8 

GO-9 

59-9 

70 

74-8 

74'1 

73-4 

72-6 

71-8 

71-0 

70-2 

69-4 

68-6 

67-8 

6G-9 

66-1 

65-2 

75 

79  7 

79-0 

78  2 

77-4 

7G-7 

75-9 

75-2 

74-4 

73-7 

72-8 

72-0 

71-2 

70-3 

80 

84-4 

8:i7 

83-0 

82-3 

81-6 

SiJ-9 

80-2 

79-4 

7S-7 

77  9 

77-2 

7G-4 

75- G 

85 

89- 1 

88-5 

87-8 

87-2 

86-5 

85-8 

85-1 

84  5 

83-7 

83-0 

82-3 

81-5 

80-8 

90 

93-7 

93-2 

92-6 

92-0 

91-4 

90-8 

90-1 

89-5 

88-8 

88-2 

87-5 

86-8 

86  1 

95 

98-2 

97-7 

97-1 

96-7 

96-1 

95-6 

95- 1 

94-6 

94-0 

93-4 

92-8 

92-8 

91-G 

100 

100-1 

99-6 

99- 1 

98-5 

98-0 

97-5 

97-2 

Table  VI.  —  SJwwing  the  Ecal  Amount  of  AlcoJiol  m  Sjnrit  at  different  Temperatures 
according  to  the  indications  of  a  glass  Alcoholometer. 


of  the 
aeter. 

R?al  Amount  of  Alcohol  at  the  following  Temperatures. 

ions 

0° 

2° 

4° 

6° 

8° 

10° 

12° 

14° 

16° 

18° 

20° 

22° 

24°  R. 

So 

0 

2-5 

6 

7*5 

10 

1 2-5 

15 

17-5 

20 

22-5 

25 

27  5 

30  C 

y< 

32 

3G-5 

41 

45-5 

60 

64-5 

59 

63  5 

68 

72-5 

77 

81-5 

86  F 

•o 

0-3 

0-4 

0-4 

0-4 

0-4 

'  0-2 

5 

5-4 

5-5 

6-5 

5-5 

5-4 

5-2 

5-0 

4-7 

4-4 

4-1 

3-7 

3-2 

2-5 

10 

11-1 

IM 

n-o 

10'9 

10-7 

10-4 

10-1 

9-7 

9-2 

8-7 

8-3 

7-8 

7-3 

15 

17-7 

17-4 

17-1 

16-4 

16  0 

15-5 

15-1 

14-5 

140 

13-4 

12-8 

12-2 

il'5 

20 

24-9 

24.  0 

23-1 

22-4 

21-7 

210 

20-2 

19-5 

18-8 

18-0 

17-2 

16-4 

15  0 

25 

31-3 

30-2 

29-2 

28-2 

27-2 

20-2 

25  2 

24-3 

23-4 

22-5 

21  6 

20-7 

19-8 

30 

37-0 

35  7 

34-6 

33-4 

32-4 

31-3 

30  2 

29-2 

2H-2 

27-2 

26-2 

25-2 

24-2 

35 

42-0 

40-7 

39-6 

38  5 

37-4 

3G-2 

35-2 

34-1 

33-1 

32-1 

31-0 

300 

28-9 

40 

46  6 

45'5 

■14-5 

43  4 

42-3 

41-2 

40-2 

39-1 

38  0 

370 

360 

35-0 

33-9 

45 

61-5 

50-4 

49  4 

48-3 

47-3 

46-2 

45  2 

44-2 

43-1 

42-1 

41-1 

400 

39-0 

50 
55 

5G-3 

55  3 

54-3 

63-3 

52-3 

51-2 

50-2 

49-2 

48-2 

47'1 

46-1 

45  0 

44-0 

61-> 

60-2 

69-2 

58-2 

57-2 

56-2 

55-2 

54-2 

53-2 

52-2 

51-2 

50-2 

49-2 

60 

6G-2 

G.V2 

64-2 

63  2 

62-2 

61-2 

CO-2 

.59-2 

58-2 

67-2 

56-3 

55  3 

54  3 

65 

71-1 

70-1 

C9-1 

6S-1 

67'2 

66-2 

65-2 

64  2 

63-3 

62-3 

61-3 

60-3 

59-3 

70 

76-0 

75  0 

741 

73  1 

72-1 

71  1 

70  2 

69  3 

68  3 

67-3 

66-4 

65-4 

G4-4 

75 

80-9 

79-9 

79-0 

78-1 

77-1 

76-1 

75-2 

74  3 

733 

72-3 

71-4 

70-4 

69-4 

SO 

85-7 

84  9 

83  9 

83'0 

820 

81-1 

80  2 

79-3 

78-3 

77  4 

76-4 

75-5 

74  6 

85 

90-5 

89- 1; 

88-8 

87-9 

87-0 

86-1 

85-2 

81-3 

83M 

82-4 

81-5 

80-G 

79-6 

90 

95  0 

94-1 

93-5 

9-i-7 

91-9 

91-" 

9:i-2 

89-3 

88-4 

87-5 

86-8 

85-7 

84-8 

95 

99-5 

98  6 

98-0 

97-1 

96  5 

95-8 

95-2 

91-3 

93-5 

92-7 

91-9 

91-1 

90-2 

100 

lCO-8 

100-2 

99- fi 

99-0 

98-3 

97-G 

96  9 

95-7 

The  scale  of  Tralles'  alcoholometer  is  constructed  as  follo-srs.  Suppose  the  cj'lindrical 
or  prismatic  stem  of  the  instrument  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  of 
arbitrary  length ;  and  let  v  be  the  volume  of  that  portion  of  the  neck  between  two 
consecutive  divisions;  Fthe  volume  of  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1,  displaced  by  the  alcoholo- 
meter, and  P  the  weight  of  the  alcoholometer ;  then 

p  =  r.  1. 

If  now  the  division  to  which  the  instrument  sinks  in  this  liquid  be  marked  0,  the 
divisions  being  numbered  upwards  therefi-om,  and  if  the  instrument  be  immersed  in 
spirit  of  specific  gravity  s  to  the  mark  n,  we  have 

P  =  ( F  +  w  -y)  s, 

which  equations  give, 

V  l\        \      V  l-.v 
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The  arbitrary  quantity  v  is  fixed  by  Trallos  at  such  a  magnitude  that 

1-s 

n  =  10000  ■   

s 

Now  for  60°  F.  the  specific  gravity  of  water  compared  with  that  of  water  at  its  maxi- 
mum density  (Table  I.)  is  0-9991 :  hence  for  the  division  in  which  the  instrument 
sinks  in  pure  water  at  60°,  we  find, 

1-0-9991 
n  =  10000  .  =  9. 

Again,  spiirit  of  80  per  cent,  has  at  60°  F.  the  sp.  gr.  0'8631 :  hence,  for  the  division 
to  which  the  iustriunent  sinks  therein,  we  have 

1_0-8631 
n  =10000  •  =  1587, 

and  in  like  manner  the  values  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  scale  may  be  found :  they 
are  given  in  Table  VII. 

To  graduate  an  alcoholometer  by  means  of  this  table,  the  instrument  is  first  im- 
mersed in  pure  water  at  60"^  F.,  and  the  point  of  the  stem  to  which  it  sinks  is  marked 
9.  It  is  next  immersed  in  spii-it  of  known  strength,  and  the  point  marked  to  which 
it  sinks  when  the  liquid  is  at  60°  F.  Thus  if  spirit  of  90  per  cent,  be  used,  the  num- 
ber of  the  division  will  be 

l_0-8340 
=  lOOO*^  ■  0-8340  =  2002. 
The  interval  between  these  two  marks  is  then  to  be  di-vided  into  2002  — 9  =  1993 
equal  parts,  and  the  di-visions  continued  upwards  as  far  as  2597,  which  corresponds 
to  absolute  alcohol.  The  percentages  in  the  first  column  of  Table  VII.  are  tlien 
marked  on  the  scale  by  the  side  of  the  numbers  of  the  divisions  in  the  second 
column. 

To  verify  the  scale  of  an  alcoholometer  already  divided,  the  specific  gra-vities  of  a 
number  of  samples  of  spirit  varying  in  strength  by  nearly  equal  intervals  between  0 
and  100  per  cent,  maybe  determined  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods  ;  the  correspond- 
ing strength  found  from  Tables  I.,  II.,  or  III. ;  the  teniperaturcs  of  them  all  then 
reduced  to  60°  F. ;  and  the  alcoholometer  immersed  in  them  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  its  indications  agree  with  the  strengths  so  determined.  The  intermedi:ite 
points  may  be  tested  by  comparison  with  tlie  numbers  in  the  columns  of  Table  VII. 
marked  "  Ditferences." 

Table  VII. — Alcoholomctcr-scalc  for  Volumes  per  Cent,  at  60°  F. 


Amount 

Length  of 

Amount 

Length  of 

Amount 

Length  of 

of  Alcohol 

imnifr-ised 

DifTer- 

of  Alcohol 

immersed 

Differ- 

ol  Alcohol 

immersed 

Differ- 

l.y 

part  of 

eiices. 

tiy 

,«rt  of 

ences.  1 

l.y 

part  of 

ences. 

Volume. 

Stem. 

Volume. 

Stem. 

Volume. 

Ktem. 

0 

9 

22 

277 

11 

44 

688 

19 

1 

24 

15 

23 

288 

11 

45 

608 

20 

2 

39 

15 

24 

299 

11 

46 

628 

20 

3 

54 

15 

25 

310 

11 

47 

648 

20 

4 

68 

14 

20 

321 

11 

48 

6G9 

21 

0 

82 

14 

27 

332 

11 

49 

690 

21 

6 

95 

13 

28 

344 

12 

50 

712 

22 

7 

108 

13 

29 

355 

11 

51 

735 

23 

8 

121 

13 

30 

367 

12 

62 

758 

23 

9 

133 

12 

31 

380 

13 

53 

782 

24 

10 

145 

12 

32 

393 

13 

64 

806 

24 

11 

157 

12 

407 

14 

55 

830 

24 

12 

100 

12 

31 

420 

13 

66 

854 

24 

13 

180 

11 

35 

434 

14 

57 

879 

25 

14 

191 

11 

30 

449 

15 

58 

905 

26 

15 

202 

11 

37 

4G5 

16 

69 

931 

26 

18 

213 

11 

38 

481 

16 

60 

957 

26 

17 

224 

11 

39 

498 

17 

61 

984 

27 

1j 

235 

11 

40 

5i5 

17 

62 

1011 

27 

19 

245 

10 

41 

633 

18 

63 

1039 

28 

20 

256 

10 

42 

551 

18 

64 

1067 

28 

21 

2GG 

10 

43 

569 

18 

65 

1096 

29 
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Table  VII —  (continued). 


Amoiinl' 
of  Alcohol 
by 
Volume, 

L6nf5th  of 
Immersed 
part  of 
Stem. 

Differ- 
ences, 

Amount 
of  Alcohol 
by 
Volume. 

Length  of 
immersed 
part  of 
Stem. 

Differ- 
ences. 

Amoimt 
of  Alcohol 
by 
Volume. 

Length  of 
immersed 
part  of 
Stem, 

Differ- 
ences, 

66 

1125 

29 

78 

1514 

36 

90 

2002 

47 

67 

1154 

29 

79 

1650 

36 

91 

2050 

48 

68 

1184 

30 

80 

1587 

37 

92 

2099 

49 

69 

1215 

31 

81 

1624 

37 

93 

2150 

51 

70 

1246 

31 

82 

1662 

38 

94 

2203 

63 

71 

1278 

32 

83 

1701 

39 

95 

2259 

66 

72 

1310 

32 

84 

1740 

39 

96 

2318 

69 

73 

1342 

32 

85 

1781 

41 

97 

2380 

62 

74 

1375 

33 

86 

1823 

42 

98 

2447 

67 

75 

1409 

34 

87 

1866 

43 

99 

2519 

72 

76 

1443 

34 

88 

1910 

44 

100 

2597 

78 

77 

1478 

35 

89 

1955 

45 

The  foUowiag  is  a  similar  table  for  percentages  by  weight. 


Table  VIII. — Alcoholometer-scale  for  Weights  per  Cent,  at  60°  F. 


Amount 
of 

Ak'ohnl 
by  Weight 

Length  of 

part  of 
Stem. 

Differ- 
ences. 

Amount 

Alcohol 
by  Weight. 

Length  of 
immers  ed 

part  of 

Stem. 

Differ- 
ences, 

Amount 

Alci  hoi 
by  Weight 

Length  of 
i  ro  m  ersed 
part  of 
Stem, 

Differ- 
ences. 



0 

9 

 . 

1 

28 

19 

35 

547 

20 

68 

1411 

31 

2 

46 

18 

36 

568 

21 

69 

1442 

31 

3 

64 

18 

37 

589 

21 

70 

1473 

31 

4 

82 

18 

38 

610 

21 

71 

1505 

32 

6 

98 

16 

39 

033 

22 

72 

1536 

31 

6 

114 

16 

40 

655 

22 

73 

1568 

32 

7 

130 

16 

41 

677 

22 

74 

1600 

32 

8 

145 

15 

42 

700 

23 

75 

1632 

32 

9 

159 

14 

43 

724 

24 

76 

1664 

32 

10 

173 

14 

44 

748 

24 

77 

1697 

33 

11 

187 

14 

45 

772 

24 

78 

1730 

33 

12 

201 

14 

46 

797 

25 

79 

1763 

33 

13 

214 

13 

47 

822 

25 

80 

1796 

33 

14 

227 

13 

48 

847 

26 

81 

1830 

34 

15 

240 

13 

49 

873 

26 

82 

1866 

35 

16 

252 

12 

60 

899 

26 

83 

1901 

36 

17 

264 

12 

51 

925 

26 

84 

1938 

37 

18 

277 

13 

52 

951 

26 

85 

1975 

37 

19 

291 

14 

53 

978 

27 

86 

2012 

37 

20 

304 

13 

54 

1005 

27 

87 

2050 

38 

21 

317 

13 

55 

1033 

28 

88 

2088 

38 

22 

330 

13 

56 

1061 

28 

89 

2126 

38 

23 

343 

13 

57 

1089 

28 

90 

2165 

39 

24 

357 

14 

58 

1117 

28 

91 

2204 

39 

25 

371 

14 

59 

1145 

28 

92 

2254 

40 

26 

386 

15 

60 

1173 

28 

93 

2286 

42 

27 

402 

16 

61 

1202 

29 

94 

2329 

43 

28 

419 

17 

62 

1231 

29 

95 

2372 

43 

29 

435 

16 

63 

1201 

30 

96 

2415 

43 

30 

452 

17 

64 

1290 

29 

97 

2458 

43 

31 

469 

17 

65 

1320 

30 

98 

2503 

45 

32 

487 

18 

66 

1350 

30 

99 

2549 

46 

33 

607 

20 

67 

1380 

30 

100 

2597 

48 

34 

627 

20 
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Various  other  hytlrometers  or  areometers  are  also  used  for 
taking  the  speciiic  gravity  and  ascertaining  the  strength  of 
spirits.  Sikes's  hydi'ometer  is  the  one  iised  in  k^vying  the 
spirit  duty  in  this  country.  This  instrument  has  a  four- 
sided  stem  b,  divided  into  11  equal  parts,  and  fitting  into  a 
brass  ball  a,  which  carries  at  the  bottom  a  small  conical  stem  c, 
terminating  in  a  pear-sliaped  loaded  bulb.  It  is  also  pro- 
vided with  9  circular  weights,  niunbered  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60, 
70,  80,  90,  having  slits  by  which  they  fit  into  the  stem.  The 
instrument  is  adjusted  so  as  to  float  with  the  zero  of  the  scale 
coinciding  with  the  sui'face  of  the  liquid  in  spirit  of  specific 
gravity  0'825  at  60°F.  which  is  the  "  standard  alcolwV  of  the 
excise  (p.  82).  In  weaker  spirit  it  will  not  sink  so  low;  and  if 
the  density  of  the  liquid  be  much  greater,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  add  one  or  more  of  the  weiglits,  to  cause  the  entii'e  immer- 
sion of  the  bulb.  The  sum  of  the  numbers  of  the  weights  to- 
gether with  the  number  on  the  scale  wliich  is  at  the  level 
of  the  liquid,  gives,  by  means  of  a  table  provided  for  the 
purpose,  the  amount  of  froof  spirit  in  the  sample,  proof 
spirit  being,  according  to  Act  of  Parliament,  such  as  at  51° 
Falir.  weighs  i§  as  much  as  an  equal  bidk  of  water,  or  in  other 
words  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-923077  at  51°,  or  0-919  at 
60°  F. 

Wlien  spirit  is  said  to  be  30  per  cent,  (for  example)  above 
froof,  the  meaning  is,  that  100  measures  of  this  spiirit, 
when  diluted  -with  water,  would  yield  130  measures  of  proof 
spirit;  on  the  other  hand,  spirit  30  per  cent,  below  froof 
contains  in  100  measures,  100—30  or  70  measures  of  proof 
spirit. 

It  is  often  required  to  find  the  quantity  of  water  which  must  be  added  to  spirit 
containing  a  given  percentage  of  alcohol  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  a  lower  percentage. 
If  the  actual  and  required  amounts  are  given  in  weights  per  cent.,  a  and  a',  the  weight 
a:  of  water  to  be  added  to  100  lbs  of  spu-it  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  alcohol  from 
a  to  a',  is  given  by  the  proportion : 

100  +  X  :  a  =  100  : 

whence  .r  =  100^-,  —  1  ^ 

If,  for  example,  spirit  containing  90  lbs.  of  alcohol  in  100  lljs.  is  to  be  reduced  to 
spirit  containing  60  lbs.  per  cent.,  the  quantity  of  water  required  is 

100        -  1  )  =  100  X  0-5  =  50  lbs. 

Next,  let  it  be  required  to  find  what  volume  of  water  must  be  added  to  100 
volumes  of  spirit  containing  v  volumes  per  cent,  of  alcohol  to  reduce  it  to  v'  volumes 
per  cent. 

If  P  be  the  weight,  and  8  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spu-it  we  have  : 

P  =  100  8. 

and  if  to  tliis  we  add  w  volumes  of  water,  the  weight  of  wliieh  will  also  be  w  (its 
specific  gi'avity  bemg  1),  we  obtain  a  volume  V  oi  spirit,  whose  specific  gravity  may 
be  denoted  by  &,  and  its  amount  of  alcohol  in  volumes  per  cent,  by  v' .  Then, 

P  +  w  =  100  S  +  M  =  F/S", 
and  r  :  100  =  -y  :  i;', 

or,  V  =  100  . 

because  the  diluted  spirit  stDl  contains  the  v  volumes  of  alcohol  which  were  present  in 
the  liquid  before  dilution.    From  these  two  equations  we  find 

w  =  \Oq[^  &  -  8^ 

For  example,  to  reduce  spirit  of  80  volumes  p.  c.  to  spirit  of  40  volumes  p.  c.  we  find, 

w  =  100  .  {^~~  .  0-9519  -  0-8639^  =  103-99 

so  that  100  measures  of  the  given  spii'it  require  103-99  measures  of  water  at  60°F.  to 
reduce  them  from  80  to  40  per  cent. 
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The  volume  of  diluted  spirit  produced  by  the  mixture  is 


V 

V  =  100  - 


In  the  example  just  given,  100 


80 
40 


200  volumes,  less  therefore  than  tie  sum  of 


the  volumes  of  the  liquids  mixed. 

On  the  principles  just  explained,  the  numbers  in  the  following  table  are  calculated. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  specific  gravities  are  given  as  determined  by 
Gay-Lussac,  and  correspond  to  16°  C.  on  which  account  the  result  of  the  calculation 
just  given  does  not  agree  exactly  with  the  number  in  the  table. 

The  original  volumes  per  cent,  of  the  spirit  are  placed  at  the  tops  of  the  columns, 
and  the  percentages  to  which  they  are  to  be  reduced  in  the  fii-st  column  of  the  table. 
Thus  to  find  how  much  water  is  required  to  reduce  spirit  of  75  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent, 
look  in  the  column  headed  70  for  the  number  on  a  level  vrith  40  in  the  fii'st  column  ; 
we  thus  find  that  77'58  volumes  is  the  quantity  of  water  required: 

Table  IX. — Showing  the  quaniiti/  of  Water  required  to  reduce  100  volumes  of  a 
stronger  Spirit  to  a  Spirit  of  lower  strength. 


90 

85 

80 

75 

70 

65 

60 

65 

50 

85 

6-56 

80 

13-79 

6-83 

75 

21-89 

14-48 

7-20 

70 

31-05 

23-14 

16-35 

7-64 

65 

41-53 

33-03 

24-66 

16-37 

8-16 

60 

53-65 

44-48 

36-44 

26-47 

17-58 

8-76 

55 

67-87 

67-90 

48-07 

38-32 

28-63 

19-02 

9-47 

50 

84-71 

73-90 

63-04 

52-43 

41-73 

31-25 

20-47 

10-35 

45 

105-34 

93-30 

81-38 

69-54 

67-78 

46-09 

34-46 

22-90 

11-41 

40 

130-80 

117-34 

104-01 

90-76 

77-58 

64-48 

61-43 

38-46 

25-55 

35 

163-28 

148-01 

132-88 

117-82 

102-84 

87-93 

73-08 

58-31 

43-59 

30 

206-22 

188-67 

171-05 

103-53 

136-04 

118-94 

101-71 

84-64 

67-45 

25 

266-12 

245-15 

224-30 

253-61 

182-83 

162-21 

141-65 

121-16 

100-73 

20 

355-80 

329-84 

304-01 

278-26 

252-68 

226-98 

•201-43 

175-96 

150-56 

15 

505-27 

471-00 

436-85 

402-81 

368-83 

334-91 

301-07 

267-29 

233-64 

10 

804-54 

763-65 

702-89 

661-21 

601-60 

561-06 

500-59 

450-19 

399-85 

A  simUar  but  much  more  extended  table  for  this  purpose  is  given  by  Gay-Lussac. 
(See  Haudworterbuch  d.  Chem.  i.  504.) 

To  determine  what  quantity  of  a  weaker  spirit  must  be  added  to  a  stronger  one  to 
produce  a  spu-it  of  given  mean  percentage,  we  proceed  as  follows. 

Let  V  be  the  volume  of  alcohol  in  100  measm-es  of  the  stronger  spirit,  S  its  specific 
gravity,  and  P  its  weight.  Also  let  Fi  be  the  volume  of  the  weaker  spirit  added,  its 
percentage  of  alcohol,  5i  its  specific  gravity,  and  Pi  its  weight ;  and  lastly,  let  be 
the  volume  of  spirit  resulting  from  the  mixture,  its  percentage  of  alcohol,  S^  its  spe- 
cific gTavity,  and  Pg  its  weight.    Then : 

P  =  100  iS  :  Pi  =  Ti^i  :  Pa  =  P  +  Pi 

or  100  S  +  Ti^i  =  F^Se    .       .       .  (1). 

The  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  this  mixture  is, 

Vx 

100  ^ 

But  since  the  mixed  spirit  is  to  contain  volumes  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  this  quantity 
of  alcohol  is  also  represented  by 

100 

Hence  the  equation : 

=  100  w  +  Fifi . 

And  eliminating  V2  between  the  equations  (1)  and  (2),  we  have, 

100  S  +  FiSi  „ 
  ■i/j  =  100  V  +  V^Vy 


(2). 
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whence  we  obtain : 


100 


5  -  100  S 


The  numerator  of  this  fraction  is  the  quantity  of  water  which  must  be  added  to  100 
volumes  of  the  stronger  spirit  to  produce  a  spirit  of  the  required  strength.  The  de- 
nominator may  be  written  in  the  form, 

f  2  V  ^"1  / 

and  is  tlierefore  the  vohime  of  water  which  must  be  added  to  —  vohimes  of  siiirit  con- 

^^ 

taining  ('a  per  cent,  of  alcohol  to  bring  it  to  the  percentage  t'^. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  spirituous  liquors,  such  as  wine  or  beer,  con- 
taining foreign  matters,  as  Tolatile  oils,  sugar,  mucilage,  saline  substances,  &c.,  the 
liquid  may  be  distilled,  and  the  distillate,  which  will  be  free  from  the  fixed  impm-ities, 
may  be  treated  by  the  methods  already  described.  Volatile  oils  are  for  tlie  mo.st  part  of 
nearly  the  same  specific  gravity  as  alcohol,  and  the  small  quantities  of  them  existing 
in  vinous  liquors  do  not  make  any  essential  difference  in  tlie  specilic  gravity. 

Other  physical  characters  have  also  been  resorted  to  for  determining  the  strength  of 
spirituous  liquors,  viz.  the  boiling-point,  vapour-density,  rate  of  expansion,  &e. 

The  hoiling-])oint  of  hydrated  alcohol  has  been  proposed  by  Grcining  as  a  means 
of  determining  its  strength.  For  this  purpose,  he  has  constructed  the  following 
table. 


Per  Cent. 

Boiling- 

Per  Cent. 

Boiliiig- 

Per  Cpnt. 

P>iiiling- 

of  Alcohol. 

Foint. 

of  Alcohol. 

Poiiit. 

of  Alcohol. 

Poilit. 

5 

.   96-3  C. 

40 

.  84'1  C. 

70 

80-9  C. 

10 

.  92-9 

45 

.  83-4 

75 

80-3 

15 

.  91-0 

50 

.  83-1 

80 

79-7 

20 

.  89-1 

60 

.  82-2 

85 

79-4 

25 

.  87-5 

60 

.  81-9 

90 

79-0 

30 

.  8G-2 

65 

.  81-5 

95 

78-4 

35 

.  85-0 

According  to  Dalton,  alcohol  of  43  per  cent,  boils  at  84^^  C. 

.1.  J.  Pohl  (Denkschriften  d.  math,  naturw.  Classe  d.  AVien,  Akad.  II.  abstr. 
Wicn,  Akad.  Ber.  1860;  Marz.  246;  Jahresber.  1850,  455)  has  also  determined  the 
boiling-point  of  hytb-ated  alcohol  of  various  strengths.  He  finds  that,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ebullition,  the  thermometer  remains  constant  for  a  short  time,  then  slowly 
rises  a  little,  and  afterwards  remains  constant  for  a  somewhat  longer  time  (from  4  to 
16  seconds  when  14-6  grms.  of  liquid  were  nsed).  The  temperatures  at  the  second 
stationary  interval  are  given  in  the  following  table  (Bar.  at  760  mm.) 


Percent.ige 
of  Alcohol. 

0  . 

1  . 

2  . 

3  . 

4  . 
6  . 
6  . 


Boiling- 
Poiiit. 

100-00°  c. 
98-79 
97-82 
96-85 
95-90 
95-02 
94-21 


Percentage 
of  Alcohol. 


9 
10 
11 
12 


Bi.ilini?. 
Point. 

93-43°  C. 

92-70 

92-03 

91-40 

90-83 

90-27 


The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  liquid  up  to  16  p.  c.  appears  not  to  exert  any  percep- 
tible influence  on  the  boiling-point  (a  mixture  of  10  pts.  alcohol  with  15  sugar  and  75 
water  boded  at  the  same  temperatiu-e  as  a  mixture  of  10  alcohol  and  90  water). 

Instruments,  called  EbnlUoscopcs,  for  directly  ascertaining  the  strength  of  liydrati  il 
alcohol  by  its  boiling-point,  have  been  constructed  by  Broissard-Vidal  and  by  Conaty. 
(See  a  report  on  these  instruments  by  Despretz,  Pouillet,  and  Babinet,  CoTupt.rena. 
xxvii.  374.  A  description  and  figiu-e  of  a  Vidal-instrument  are  given  in  tlie  Pharm.  J. 
Trans,  vii.  166.)  Ure  (Pharm.  J.  Trans,  vii.  166  ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1847,  422)  by  mcHiis 
of  an  instrument  similar  to  Conaty's  (which  is  merely  an  ordinary  thermometer,  having 
a  moveable  sciile  wliich  can  be  shifted  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  variations  of  tiie 
barometer,  and  has  the  percentages  of  alcohol  marked  on  it)  has  determined  the  boil- 
ing-points of  liyi-lrated  alcohol  as  follows : 
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Specific 

Boiling- 

Specific 

Boiling- 

Gravity, 

Point. 

Gravity. 

Point. 

0-9200 

81-4°  C. 

0-9665 

.     85-3°  C. 

0-9321  . 

.  82-1 

0-9729  . 

.  87-2 

0-9420  . 

.  82-5 

0-9786  . 

.  88-8 

0-9516  . 

.  83-3 

0-9850  . 

.  91-3 

0-9600  . 

.  84-1 

0-9920  . 

.  94-4 

Silbermann  has  proposed  to  determine  the  strength  of  hydrated  alcohol  by  its  rate 
of  expansion  by  heat,  and  has  constructed  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  (Compt.  rend, 
xxvii.  418).  A  thermometer  is  filled  up  to  a  certain  mark -with  the  spirit  at  25'^  C.  and 
after  this  liquid  has  been  exhausted  of  air  by  the  air-pump,  an  observation  is  made 
of  the  amount  by  -which  it  expands  when  heated  to  50°  C.  The  amount  of  alcohol  is 
then  found  by  means  of  a  scale  graduated  by  direct  observation  upon  a  number  of 
samples  of  spirit  of  known  strength.  The  indications  of  this  instrument  are  not  sen- 
sibly affected  by  the  presence  of  sugar  or  salts  in  the  liquid. 

Another  instrument  for  the  same  pm-pose  has  been  constructed  and  described  by 
Maki  n.   (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ii.  224.) 

For  further  details  on  aleoholometry,  see  the  new  edition  of  Ure^s  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactiircs  and  Mines,  vol.  i.  pp.  44-64. 

iVSiCOHOXi-RASXCSiSiS.  The  radicles  which,  when  they  replace  half  the  hy- 
drogen in  a  molecule  of  water  form  alcohols,  are  capable  of  uniting,  though  not  directly, 
with  chlorine  bromine,  iodine,  cyanogen,  oxygen,  sulphur,  &c.,  with  the  radicles  of  acids, 
and  with  metals :  in  short  they  exhibit  in  their  chemical  relations  the  character  of 
electro-positive  elements  or  metals.  Only  a  few  of  them  have  yet  been  isolated ;  and 
of  these,  all  but  one  (aUyl)  belong  to  the  first  series  of  alcohols  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article,  and  are  represented  by  the  general  formiila  C'E-"-*-',  or  C-°H''°''''^. 
They  are  obtained : 

1.  By  the  action  of  sodium,  potassium,  zinc,  &c.,  at  high  temperatures,  on  their 
iodides  or  bromides.  In  this  manner  ethyl  was  first  isolated  by  Frankland. — 2.  By 
the  electrolysis  of  the  acids  of  the  series  C°il^°0-.  The  general  formula  of  the  decom- 
position is, 

CWO"-  =  C-'H-"-i  +  CO^  +  H. 

In  this  manner,  acetic  acid,  C-H''0^,  yields  methyl,  CH^ ;  valeric  acid,  C^H'^O^,  yields 
tetryl  or  butyl,  C*II' ;  caproic  acid,  yields  amyl,  C^H";  and  cenanthylic  acid 

C'II"0-  yields  hexyl  or  caproyl,  C*H'^. — 3.  Some  of  these  radicles,  -viz.  trityl  or  propyl, 
tetryl,  amyl  and  hexyl,  are  also  found  among  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
Boghead  Cannel  coaL    (Gr.  Williams,  Chem.  Gaz.  1857,  pp.  29  and  95.) 

Methyl  and  ethyl  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  trityl,  tetryl,  amyl,  and 
hexyl,  are  liquids,  the  first  boiling  at  68°  C,  the  second  at  108°,  the  third  at  155°,  and 
and  the  fourth  at  202°.  They  do  not  luiite  directly  with  any  of  the  elementary  bodies, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  reproduce  from  them,  by  direct  union, 
any  of  the  bodies  of  the  methyl,  ethyl  series,  &c.  At  the  moment  of  isolation,  how- 
ever, from  theu-  iodides  by  the  action  of  metais,  they  exhibit  a  strong  tendency  to 
unite  with  the  metal:  in  this  manner,  zinc-ethyl,  C'^ffZn  and  zinc-methyl,  C-H'Zn,  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  the  iodides  of  those  radicles. 

The  constitution  of  these  bodies  has  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion.  The 
formulae  CH^,  C-H',  &e.,  originally  assigned  to  them  by  Frankland  and  Kolbe,  repre- 
sent their  vapours  as  condensed  to  1  volume,  whereas  the  usual  mode  of  condensation 
in  organic  comjiounds  is  to  2  volumes  (see  Atomic  Volume).  For  this  reason,  and 
likewise  because  all  organic  compounds  whose  formulae  are  weU  established,  are  found 
to  contain  even  numbers  of  hydrogen-atoms,  Gerhardt  (Compt.  chim.  1848,  19; 
1849,  11)  proposed  to  double  the  formulae  of  these  radicles  in  the  free  state,  making 

them  C-H'  or  qjjj  > ,  C""!!'"  or  q-^jjs  [  &o.  This  duplication  of  the  formulae  was  after- 
wards supported  byHofmann  (Chem.  Soe.  J.  iii  121)  on  the  ground  that  the  boiling- 
points  of  the  consecutive  terms  of  the  series  of  these  bodies  differ  by  about  47°  C,  an  in- 
terval more  than  double  of  that  which  generally  corresponds  to  a  difference  of  CH-  in 
bodies  of  the  methyl,  ethyl,  trityl  series,  &c.  Bnt  the  decisive  argument  in  favour  of  the 
double  formulae  is  afforded  bj'  the  experiments  of  Wurtz,  who  has  sliown  that  by  the 
action  of  mixtures  of  the  iodides  of  these  radicles  (iodide  of  ethyl  and  iodide  of  tetryl, 
for  example)  with  sodium,  or  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  mixture  of  the  potassium-salts  of 
two  fatty  acids,  e.g.  acetate  and  cenanthylate  of  potassium,  compound  radicles  are  ob- 

CH^  )  CH^  ) 

tained,  viz.  ethyl-tetryl,  qj  jjg  [ ,  methyl-hexjd  q6jji3  [       ;  and  moreover  that  when 

these  mixed  radicles  are  compared  -ndth  the  simple  radicles  with  double  formiilae,  a 
regular  gradation  of  physical  properties  is  observed  as  the  number  of  atoms  in  the 
molecule  increases.    This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table. 
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Radicle. 

Formula. 

Sppcific 

Vapour- 

Density 

Bnilin;:- 

Gravirv  at 
0°  C. 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

PoiiiC. 

Etliyl-tetryl  . 

Q6JJ14 

0-7011 

3-053 

2-972 

62°  C. 

Ethyl-aniyl 

0-7069 

3-522 

3-455 

88° 

iletbyl-liexyl  . 

C'H'" 

lew 
I  cm" 

? 

3-426 

3-455 

82  ? 

Tetryl  . 

Q8JJ18 

\  C^H^5 
)  C'H» 

0-7057 

4-070 

3-939 

100 

Tctiyl-amyl 

Q9JJ-.-0 

( C^IP 
}  C^H" 

0-7247 

4-465 

4-423 

132 

Amyl  . 

C'"H" 

(C^H" 
( C'ff 

J  cm" 

0-7413 

4-956 

4-907 

158 

Tetryl-hesyl  . 

C'»H-- 

? 

4-917 

4-907 

155 

Ilexyl 

\cm'' 
I  cm'-' 

0-757-1 

5-983 

5-874 

202 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  simpler  formulcB  of  tetryl,  am3'l  and  hexyl  -wore  retained,  the 
aecordanee  between  the  gradation  of  properties  and  increase  of  atomic  weight  which 
the  preceding  table  exhibits  would  be  completely  lost. 

Viewed  in  this  liglit.  the  formation  of  the  simple  radicles  w  strictly  analogous  to 
tliat  of  the  mixed  radicles,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  equations  : 
C-'H^I  +  C'H'I  +  ZnZu  =  2ZnI  f  Gm\Cm» 
and  2C=H^I  +  ZnZn  =  2ZnI  +  C-IP.C-ff. 

J4.3sCOHOSiS.  The  term  alcohol,  originally  limited  to  one  substance,  viz.  spirit  of 
wine,  is  now  applied  to  a  considerable  number  of  organic  compounds,  many  of  wliieh, 
in  their  external  characters,  exhibit  but  little  resemblance  to  common  alcohol.  The 
alcohols  are  all  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  They  are  divided  into 
several  homologous  groups,  but  their  rational  formulce  may  all  be  derived  from  cue, 

two,  or  three  molecules  of  water,  jj  |  0,  1 0',  ^3 1 C,  by  substitution  of  an  or- 
ganic radicle  containing  hydrogen  and  carbon  for  half  the  hydrogen  in  the  type. 
Alcohols  are  accordingly  monatomic,  diatomic,  or  triatomic,  e.g.  Ethyl-alcohol 

(monatomic)  =  ^  2; 
tonne)  =  ^ 

A.  X^ona-tomic  Alcotiols.  Of  those  there  are  several  series,  containing  radicles 
whose  general  formuhe  are  C"ll''"       C"lI-'°  -  '.  C"II-"~'',  C"H-"~''- 

1.   Alcohols  of  the  form  C"H-°  +  -0  =  |  0.   These  alcohols,  of  which 

nine,  or  perhaps  ten,  are  at  present  known,  are  intimately  related  to  the  fatty  acids  (p. 
50).  To  every  alcohol  of  this  series  there  corresponds  an  acid  of  the  series  C"H-"0'-*, 
which  may  be  formed  from  the  alcohol  by  oxidation,  0  being  substituted  for  H-^.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  names  and  formulae  of  these  alcohols,  together  with  those 
oi  those  of  the  corresponding  acids  : 


•  O,  —  Glycol  (diatomic)  = 


O^,  —  Glycerin  (tria- 


Alcohols, 


H 


Methylic  or  protylic  . 
Etliylic  or  deutylic  . 
Propylio  or  tritylio  . 
Butylic  or  teti-ylic 
Amylic  or  pentylic  . 
Caproylic  or  hexylic  . 
CEnanthyHc  or  heptylic 
C!aprylic  or  oetyUc 
Cetylic 
Cerotylic  . 

Melissylic        ,  . 
Vol.  L 


0 


cm'-o 
cm"o 


Acids, 


Formic 
Acetic 
Propionic 
Butyric  . 
Valeric  . 
Caproic  . 
(Enantliylic 
CapryUc 
Palmitic 
Cerotic  . 
M(!lissic  , 


cm-"  - 

II 


CH-0= 
C-H^O- 

cm">o- 

Cf.J{V2Q2 

cmm- 

C-'H"<»- 


H 
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These  alcohols  are  also  designated  as  Hydrates,  or  Hydratcd  Oxides,  of  Mcth/l, 
Ethyl,  &c.,  or  as  Methylate,  Ethylate,  Tritylate,  ^c.  of  Hydrogen.  The  numerical  terms 
prolyl,  dcutyl,  trityl,  &e.  were  proposed  by  Gerhardt.  They  are  in  most  cases  pre- 
ferable to  the  older  names  :  but  the  terms,  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl,  are  too  much  con- 
secrated by  use  to  be  discarded. 

Methyl-alcohol,  or  wood-spiiit,  was  first  recognised  as  a  compound  similar  in  nature 
and  constitution  to  common  alcohol  by  Dumas  and  Peligot  in  1835.  In  the  following 
year,  the  same  chemists  showed  that  ethal  (cetyl-alcohol),  a  substance  first  obtained 
from  spermaceti  by  Chevreul  in  1823,  is  also  of  alcoholic  nature.  Fusel-oil  was  re- 
cognised as  an  alcohol  somewhat  later  by  Cahours  and  Balard.  Cerotyl-alcohol  and 
melissyl-alcohol  were  discovered  by  Brodie  in  1848;  octyl-alcohol  by  Bouis  in  18.51 ; 
tetryl-alcohol  by  Wurtz  in  1852  ;  trityl-alcohol  by  Chancel  in  1852,  and  hexyl-alcohol 
by  Faget  in  the  same  year. 

Methyl-alcohol  is  found  among  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  wood.  Ethyl- 
alcohol  and  the  four  following  alcohols  are  produced  by  fermentation  of  sugar, 
(CH'-O'),  perhaps  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  following  equations : 

Qfi^nQa  ^  2C2H«0  -1-  2C0= 

Ethyl- 
alcohol. 

■2C=H'20«  =  2C^H80  +  Cr-WO  +  4C0=  +  WO 

Trityl-  Ethyl- 
alcohol,  alcohol. 

C«H'=0«  =  C^H'»0  +  2C02  +  H-0 

Tetryl- 
alcohol. 

SCH'^O'  =  2C^Hi20  +  CWO  +  6C02  +  3H»0 

Amy!-  Ethyl- 
alcohol,  alcohol. 

2C«H'20=  =  C'H'^O  +  C'H'O  +  400=  +  2^0 

Ainyl-  Trityl- 
alcohol.  alcohol. 

5C«H'20»  =  iC'WO  +  10CO2  +  6H=0 

Amyl- 
alcohol. 

3C«H'20«  =  2C'>H"0  +  6C02  +  4H=0 

Hexyl- 
alcoliol. 

Octyl-alcohol  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  saponifying  castor-oil  with  potash,  and  dis- 
tilling the  resulting  ricinolate  of  potassium  with  excess  of  the  alkali  at  a  high  tempe- 
rature. The  ricinoHc  acid  is  then  converted  into  octyl-alcohol,  sebate  of  potassium, 
and  free  hydrogen : 

Q18H3403  +  2KH0  =  C'H'^O  +  C'WK-O''  +  2H 

Ricinolic  Octyl-  Sehate  of 

acid.  alcohol.  potassium. 

Bonis  (Compt.  rend,  xxiii.  141).  Other  chemists,  however,  who  have  examined 
this  reaction,  state  that  the  alcohol  produced  by  it  is  not  octylie,  but  heptylic.  Ac- 
cording to  Stadeler  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxii.  241)  two  reactions  take  place  simultaneously, 
the  one  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  heptylic  alcohol,  sebate  of  potassium,  and 
hydride  of  methyl  (marsh  gas),  the  other  to  tlie  formation  of  mcthyl-mianthi/l,  an  acetone 
isomeric  with  caprylic  aldehyde,  CTI'^O,  and  free  hydrogen ;  thus  : 

C'^H'^O'  +  2KH0  =  C'H'«0  -i-  C'^H'^K^O'  +  CH^.H 

Ricinolic  Heptyl-  Sebate  of  Hydride 

acid.  alcohol.  potassium.        of  methyl. 

C'»H"0'  +  2KH0  =  +  C'E'^K^qi  +  w 

Ricinolic  Methyl-  Seb  ite  of 

acid.  cenanthyl.  potassium. 

According  to  Dachauer,  on  the  contrary  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  270),  the  products 
of  the  distillation  are  methyl-oenanthyl  and  octylie  alcohol,  the  formation  of  this  al- 
cohol differing  from  that  of  methyl-oenanthyl  only  by  the  elimination  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  instead  of  four.  It  does  not  appear  that  Stadeler  actually  observed  the  evo- 
lution of  marsh  gas. 

Cetyl-alcohol  (or  ethal)  is  obtained  by  decomposing  spermaceti  (which  consists  chiefly 
of  cefe,C'^H'''0-)  with  alkalis,  palmitic  acid  being  formed  at  the  same  time : 
032  36102  +  KHO  =  C'H^^O  -I-  C'^H^'KO" 

Cetin.  Cetyl-  Palruitale  of 

alcohol.  potassium. 
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In  the  same  manner,  cerotyl-alcoliol  is  formed  from  Chinese-wax,  and  melissyl- 
aleohol  from  bees-wax. 

CsjHiosQi  +  KHO  =  C^'H=^0  +  C^'ff'KO^ 

Cliiiiese-  Cerotyl-         Cerotate  of 

wax.  alcohol.  potaSbium. 

Some  of  these  alcohols  have  also  teen  formed  from  the  corresponding  hydrocarbons 
C"!!'",  e.  g.  common  alcohol  from  defiant  gas,  C'-H'',  and  trityl-alcohol  from  tritylene, 
C^H'',  by  dissolving  these  gaseous  hydrocarbons  in  strong  sulplim-ic  acid,  and  decom- 
posing the  resvilting  ethyl-sulphuric  or  trityl-sulphiu"ic  acid  by  distillation  with  water. 
Methyl-alcohol  has  been  formed  from  marsh-gas,  CH^,  by  exposing  that  compound  to 
the  action  of  chlorine  in  sunshine,  whereby  chloride  of  methyl  is  obtained,  and  decom- 
posing this  body  with  aqueous  potash  (Berthelot,  Compt.  rend.  slv.  916) : 
CH^Cl  +  KHO  =  CH'O  +  KCl. 

The  fii'st  eight  alcohols  of  the  series  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Methjdic 
and  ethjdie  alcohols  are  mobile  watery  liquids  ;  the  others  are  more  or  less  oily,  the 
viscidity  increasing  with  the  atomic  weight.  Cetyl-alcohol  is  a  solid  fat ;  cerotyUc 
and  melissylic  alcohols  are  waxy. 

Oxidising  agents  convert  tliese  alcohols  into  aldehydes,  C°H-°0,  or  acids,  C''H^°0-,  in 
each  case  with  elimination  of  one  atom  of  water  : 

C°H2"+2o  +   O  =  C"H-"0  +  H^O 
and  C"H^°+=0  +  0-  =  C"H-"0-  +  ff-O 

These  changes  take  place  on  exposing  the  alcohols  to  the  au',  especially  in  contact  with 
platinum-black,  and  more  quickly  on  distilling  them  with  a  mixtui-e  of  dilute  sid- 
phuric  acid  and  ehromate  of  potassium.  The  alcohols  are  also  converted  into  fatty 
acids  by  heating  them  strongly  in  contact  with  soda-lime  (a  mixture  of  quick  lime 
with  caustic  soda) ;  e.g.  amyl-aleohol  thus  treated  yields  valerate  of  sodium. 

The  alcohols  of  this  series  contain  one  atom  of  hyrli-ogen  replaceable  by  metals  or 
compound  radicles.  Many  of  them,  when  treated  with  jsotassium  or  sodium,  give  off 
hydi-ogen,  and  form  solid  compounds  containing  1  atom  of  the  aUiali-metal,  e.  g. 
ethylate  of  sodium,  C'IPNaO.  In  this  respect  the  alcohols  partake  of  the  nature  of 
acids.  —  The  compounds  thus  formed  are  easily  decomposed,  and  are  not  easily  oli- 
tained  in  a  definite  form. 

On  treating  these  potassium-  or  sodium-alcohols  with  the  iodide  of  an  alcohol-radicle, 
iodide  of  potassium  or  sodium  is  precipitated,  and  an  ciltcr  is  formed,  that  is  to  say, 
a  compound  derived  from  an  alcohol  by  the  substitution  of  an  alcohol-radicle  for  the 
basic  atom  of  hydrogen:  thus  ethylate  of  sodium  with  iodide  of  etliyl  yields  ethy He 
ether  (C-H^y-'O,  and  with  iodide  of  aniyl,  ethyl-amyl  ether,  C-H\C5H".'0  (p.  76). 

The  alcohols  are  also  converted  into  ethers  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphnric  acid 
chloride  of  zinc,  fluoride  of  boron,  and  other  powerfid  dehydrating  agents,  at  a  certain 
temperatm-e.    The  ultimate  change  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

-  H-0 

Alcohol,  Ether, 

For  the  intermediate  steps  of  the  process  see  page  76.  This  particular  change  takes 
place  only  between  certain  Uniits  of  temperature,  e.g.  for  the  etherification  of  common 
alcohol  by  sulphm-ic  acid,  the  Hmits  are  140°  and  160'-'  C.  At  higher  temperatures,  a 
further  dehydration  takes  place,  and  a  hydrocarbon  C"!!-"  is  obtained : 

C"n="+=0  -  H-O  =  C"H=° 
e.  q.  common  alcohol  heated  above  160°  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  yields  defiant  gas 
C^Ii*. 

With  the  greater  number  of  acids,  alcohols  yield  compound  ethers  ;  that  is  \o  say, 
salts  in  which  the  basic  hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  the  radicle  of 
the  alcohol.  With  monobasic  acids,  only  neutral  ethers  are  formed :  thus  common 
alcohol  heated  with  strong  acetic  acid  yields  acetate  of  ethyl,  with  elimination  of 
water : 

C'H'|„  ,  c=n.oj„  ^  C;n.oj, 

The  formation  of  these  ethers  is  greatly  assisted  by  the  presence  of  strong  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  to  take  up  the  water.  They  are  commonly  prepared  either  by 
distilling  the  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  salt  of  the  other  acid  {e.g.  acetate  of 
ethyl,  by  distilling  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid  and  acetate  of  sodium),  or  by  passing 
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hj'di'ochloric  acid  gas  into  an  aleoliolic  solution  of  the  acid.  The  former  method  is 
applicable  to  the  more  volatile  ethers,  the  latter  to  those  of  higher  boUing-point. 

With  dibasic  and  tribasic  acids,  the  alcohols  generally  form  acid  ethers  or  alcoholic 
acids,  that  is  to  say,  compounds  in  which  only  a  portion  of  the  basic  hydrogen  of  the 
acid  is  replaced  by  the  alcohol-radicle.    Thus,  when  amyl-alcohol  is  mixed  with  sul- 

phuric  acid  and  the  mixture  kept  cool,  amyl-sidphuric  acid,      -g-  ^  SO*  or  qsjjd  jj  \  0^ 

is  produced : 

In  like  manner,  phosphoric  acid   and  amyl-alcohol  yield  amyl-phosphoric  acid, 

Hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acids  convert  the  alcohols  of  this  series 
into  chlorides,  &o.,  of  the  alcohol-radicles,  with  elimination  of  water : 


CnH^+i|^  +  HCl  =  C°ff°+>  CI  +  H==0 


A  similar  transformation  is  effected  by  the  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  phos- 
phorus: e.g. 

'-'^"lo  +  PCP.CP  =  C^H>'C1  +  HCl  +  POCF 


Amyl-  Penta-  Chloride 

alcohol.         chloride  of       of  amyl. 
phosphorus. 

With  the  chlorides  of  acid  radicles,  the  alcohols  form  comj)ound  ethers,  hydrochloric 
acid  being  at  the  same  time  eliminated : 

^g'jo  +  C'ffO.Cl  =  c=H^°|o  +  HCl 

Ethyl-         Chloride  of  Benzoate 
alcohol.  benzoyl.  of  ethyl. 

Persulphide  of  phosphorus  transforms  the  alcohols  of  this  series  into  mercaptana 
(sulphur-alcohols) : 

5C"ff-'+2  0  +  P'S=  =  5C°H2''+=S  +  P=0' 

2.  Alcohols  of  the  form  C"H-"0  =        H  [    convertible  by  oxidation  into  acids 

of  the  form  C°H=°'^Ol 

Only  one  term  of  this  series  is  at  present  known,  viz. :  — 

Allyl-alcohol  or  Hydrate  of  Allyl,  C'ffO  =  ^'^'j  0. 

This  alcohol  was  discovered  by  Cahours  and  Hofmann  in  1856.  It  is  con- 
verted by  oxidising  agents  into  acrylic  aldehyde  or  acrolein,  C^H^O,  and  acrylic 
acid,  C^H'O'-,  and  moreover  exhibits  aU  the  transformations  of  the  bodies  of  the  pre- 
ceding series  (see  Allti).  It  is  probable  that  to  every  acid  of  the  series  C°H^''-^0^ 
(angelic,  terebic,  oleic  acid,  &c),  there  corresponds  an  alcohol  of  the  form  C°H-''0. 
These  alcohols  are  isomeric  with  the  aldehydes  of  the  preceding  series;  e.g.  allj'l- 
alcohol  with  propionic  aldehyde. 

3.  Alcohols  of  the  form  C°H-— ^0  =  ^  -^-g-  0.  Only  one  alcohol  of  this  kind 
is  known,  viz. : 

Camphol,  or  Bornean  Camphor,  C'°H'*0  =      jj  c  ^-  '"^  solid  substance  which, 

when  distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  yields  the  hydrocarbon,  C'H'*  = 
CoH'^O  — H'-O.    It  forms  neutral  ethers  with  stearic  and  benzoic  acids. 

4.  Alcohols  of  the  form  C°H-°-''0  =        H  [  ^'        corresponding  to  acids  of 

the  form  C"H^°-'0-.    Three  of  these  alcohols  are  known,  viz. : 

C'H') 

Benzyl-alcohol,  or  Hydrate  of  Benzyl,  C'H'O  =  jj  [  0 
Cumyl-alcohol,  or  Hydrate  of  Cumyl,  C'°H"0  =C'»H'^|  q 
Sycoeeryl-alcohol,  or  Hydrate  of  Sycoccryl,  C'*H'"  0  =     jj  f  ^ 
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Benzyl-alcohol  was  discovered  by  Cannizzaro  in  1853 ;  cumyl-alcoliol  hy  Kraut  in  1854  ; 
these  two  alcohols  are  obtained  by  treating  the  corresponding  aldehydes  (bitter- 
almoud  oil  and  cuminol)  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash: 

2C'ffO  +  KHO  =  C'H^O  +  C^ffKO^ 

Hydride  of  Benzyl-        Benzoate  of 

benzoyl.  alcohol,  potassium. 

Moreoyer,  the  aldehydes  themselves  may  be  formed  from  acids,  by  distilling  a  mix- 
tm-e  of  the  calcium-salt  of  the  acid  with  formate  of  calcium,  thus: 


C'H^O)^       CO.H)^      C'H=0>   ^  CO) 
Ca   r  Ca  r  -        h  M"  Ca'- 


0^ 


Formate  Hydride  of  Carbonate 
of  calcium.      of  ben/uyl.      of  calcium. 

Hence  it  appears  that  these  alcohols  may  be  formed  from  the  corresponding  acids. 

Benzylic  and  cnmylic  alcohols  are  liquids  which  vohitilise  without  decomposition. 
Tliey  are  converted  into  aldehydes  and  acids  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  ;  they 
form  compound  ethers  when  treated  wdth  a  mixtiu-e  of  sulph^u■ic  acid  and  other 
oxygen-acids  {e.c/.  acetate  of  benzyl,  C'lI^O-.C'H',  is  formed  by  treating  benzyl- 
aleohol  with  a  mixture  of  sidphurio  and  acetic  acids),  and  yiehl  the  chlorides  of  the 
corresponding  radicles  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  thus  chloride  of  benzyl, 
C'H'Cl  is  obtained  by  treating  benzyl-alcohol  with  strong  liydrochloric  acid. 

With  sulphuric  acid  or  chloride  of  zinc,  they  yield  resinous  masses,  which  are 
probably  hydro-carbons  analogous  to  olefiant  gas :  anhydi-oiis  boracic  acid  converts 
beuzyl-alcohsl  into  benzyl-ether  (C'H')-O.  They  do  not  appear  to  form  conjugated 
acids  like  ethyl-sulphuric  acid.  By  caustic  potash,  at  high  temperatures,  tliey  are 
converted  into  the  corresponding  acids  and  hydrides  of  the  alcohol-radicles;  c.(/. : 

3(C'H'.II.O)  =  C'H'^0^  +  2(Car.II)  +  H-0 

Benzyl-alcohol.      Benzoic  Hydride  r>f 

acid.  benzyl. 

Sycoceryl-alcohol  was  discovered  by  Warren  DelaEueand  Hugo  ]\Iiiller,in  1859 
(Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  x.  298).  It  exists  in  the  form  of  a  natural  acetic  ether  in  the  exuda- 
tion from  an  Australian  plant,  the  Ficus  ruh/ginosa.  This  ether  is  readily  obtained 
in  beautiful  ci-ystals,  and  when  treated  with  so<lium-alcohol,  yields  acetic  acid  and 
syeocerjdie  alcohol,  in  feathery  crystals  resemliling  caileine  or  asbestos.  Treated  with 
nitric  acid,  it  yields  an  acid  which  appears  to  be  sycocerjdic  acid  ;  and  with  cliromic 
acid,  it  yields  a  product  which  is  probably  the  corresponding  aldehyde. 

6.  Alcohols  isomeric  with  the  last,  but  differing  from  them  in  forming  conjugated 
acids  with  sulphiu-ic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  &e.,  and  in  not  being  converted  into  acids 
and  aldehydes  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents.  Two  of  these  alcohols  are  known, 
viz.  : 

Phciii/l-alcuhol,  OT  Hydrate  of  Phcnijl,  C'W-O  =  ^"'^jjo 

C'H'  > 

Crcsyl-ah'oJioI,  or  Hydrate  of  Cresyl,  C'H'^O  =      u  [  ^• 

The  former  was  identified  as  an  alcohol  by  Laurent,  in  18-11 ;  the  latter  was  discovered 
by  Williamson  and  Fairlie,  in  1854. 

Both  of  these  compounds  occur  among  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
coal,  and  are  separated  by  fractional  distillation.  Plicuyl-alcohol  is  also  produced  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  salicylic  acid: 

CH-'O^  =  CffO  -f-  CO^. 

Phenyl-aJcohol  is  solid  and  cn'stalline  at  ordinary  temperatiu'es,  melts  at  35°,  and 
distils  without  decomposition  at  about  185°.  Cresyl-alcohol  is  liquid  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 

These  alcohols  are  easily  decomposed  by  potassium  and  sodium,  like  common  alco- 
liols,  hydrogen  being  evolved,  and  comj)ounds  formed  analogous  to  ethylate  of  potas- 
sium. They  exhibit  more  decided  acid  characters  than  any  of  the  preceding  alcohols : 
phenyl-aleohol  indeed  is  sometimes  called  p/ic  w/c  or  carbolic  acid  :  it  forms  a  series  of 
salts,  called  phenates  or  carbolates,  containing  1  at.  metal  in  phice  of  the  basic  hydrogen. 
These  alcohols  are  not  converted  into  simple  ethers  or  hycbocarbons  by  Keating  with 
sulpluu'ic  acid.  Strong  nitric  acid  converts  them  into  nitro-acids,  e.  g.  phenyl-aleohol 
into  trill itrocarbolic  or  picric  acid,  C''H^(NO-)^0. 

H  3 
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With  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  they  yield  a  chloride  and  a  phosphate  of  the 
radicle  together  with  hydrochloric  acid :  e.g. 

4(C"H».H.O)  +  PCP.CP  =  POXC^ff)'  +  CffCl  +  4HC1 

Hydrate  of  Phosphate  of  Chloride 

phenyl.  phenyl.  of  phenyl. 

With  the  chlorides  of  the  acid  radicles,  they  form  compound  ethers,  thus  : 
C«ff.H.O  +  C'H'^O.Cl  =  C'H^O-.C«ff  +  HCl 

Hydrate  of       Chloride  of         Benzoate  of 
phenyl.  benzoyl.  phenyl. 

6.  Alcohols  of  the  form  C"H-°-*0  =  H I  '^^'^  '^^^  °^  these  bodies  are 
known,  -viz. : 

Cinnamic  alcohol.  Hydrate  of  Cinnamyl,  or  Styrone,  CH'^O  =  jj  [  *-* 
Cholesterin.  ....  .  C-»H"0  =  ^       |  0 

Styrone  is  obtained  by  heating  styraein  (cinnamate  of  cinnamyl),  with  caustic  alkalis ; 
cholesterin  is  found  in  the  bile  and  other  products  of  the  animal  economy.  Styrone 
is  converted  by  oxidising  agents  into  cinnamic  aldehyde,  C'H'O,  and  cinnamic  acid, 
qsjjsq;^  and  forms  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  a  conjugated  acid,  the  bariiun-salt  of 
which  is  soluble  in  water.  Cholesterm  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  gives  up 
water  and  forms  a  resinous  hydrocarbon,  C-''H'''-  (Zwenger,  Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  Ixv. 
6).  Heated  to  200°,  with  acetic,  butyz'ie,  benzoic,  and  stearic  acids,  it  forms  com- 
pound ethers,  with  elimination  of  water,  thus : 

H  ji  H  jl  r<i6TTJ3  f         +    H  U 

Stearic  Cholesterin. 
acid. 

7.  Saligenin,  C'H'O*,  an  alcohol  of  the  salie3-l-series,  and  Anisic  alcohol,  CTI'"0-, 
produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  hydride  of  anisyl,  C*H'0-.H,  are 
probably  monatomic  ;  if  so,  they  must  contain  oxygen-radicles,  their  rational  formulae 

O'H'O )  C^H^O )  C'H^ ) 

being         jj  f     ^^'^        H  [  ^ '  ^^^'^       diatomic  alcohols,     -g-2  [  0" 

P8TI8  ) 

and     -g.,  \  O*.    Their  reactions  are  not  sufficiently  kno^ra  to  decide  the  question. 

B.  Diatomic  Alcohols,  or  Glycols.    C"ff"+=02  =  0^    These  com- 

pounds,  discovered  by  Wurtz,  are  derived  from  a  double  molecule  of  water,  jjiO-,  in  which 

half  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  diatomic  radicle  C°H-°.    Pour  of  these  have  been 

obtained,  viz.  Ethylene-glycol,  or  Hydrate  of  Ethylene,  C'-ffO'  =  -^z[0\Propy. 

lene-ghjcol,  C^H^O^,  Butylene-ghjcol,  G'WO\  and  Anujlcne-glycol,  C'H'^O^.  The 
simple  name  glycol  is  especially  applied  to  the  first  of  these,  just  as  the  term  alco- 
hol is  especially  applied  to  hydrate  of  ethyl,  the  most  important  of  the  monatomic  al- 
cohols. 

Glycol  is  obtained  by  treating  iodide  of  ethylene  with  acetate  of  silver,  whereby  di- 
acetate  of  ethylene  is  formed  : 

Iodide  of         2  at.  acetate  of  Diacetate  of 

ethylene.  silver.  ethylene. 

and  heating  the  distilled  diacetate  of  ethylene  with  potash,  whereby  it  is  decom- 
posed, like  other  compound  ethers,  yielding  acetate  of  potassium  and  hydrate  of 
ethylene : 

It  was  discovered  by  Wurtz  in  1856.  The  other  bodies  of  the  series  are  obtained  by 
similar  processes.  They  are  oily  liquids,  which  distil  without  decomposition.  They 
contain  two  atoms  of  basic  hydrogen,  one  or  both  of  which  may  be  replaced  by  metals 
or  other  radicles. 

Glycol  treated  with  sodium  yields  monosodic  glycol,  C-H\NaH)0-,  and  this  com- 
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pound,  fused  with  excess  of  sodium,  yields  disodic  glycol,  CTI''Na'0-.  By  treating 
monosodic  glycol  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  the  product  with  potfissium,  and  this  product 
again  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  the  compounds  Gm\C^W.W)Qr,  C=H:'(C=HMi:)0=,  and 
C'-H^(C-H^)-0'-,  are  successively  obtained.  The  last  is  isomeric  with  acetal,  but  not 
identical  with  it  (p.  3),  inasmuch  as  it  boils  at  a  temperature  20°  below  that  compound. 

Dehydrating  agents,  such  as  sulphuric  acid  and  cliloride  of  zinc,  do  not  act  upon  the 
glycols  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  the  corresponding  monatomic  alcohols.  Ethyl- 
alcohol,  C'-H-'.H.O,  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  chloride  of  zinc,  at  certain  tempe- 
ratui-es,  is  converted  into  ether,  (C-H^)-O,  a  second  atom  of  ethyl  being  introduced  in 
place  of  the  remaining  hydrogen.  If  glycol  were  acted  on  by  these  reagents  in  the 
same  manner,  the  result  would  be  a  glycolic  etlier  containing  (C-H"')-0^.  Instead  of 
this,  the  change  which  takes  place  is  a  simple  abstraction  of  water,  and  the  resulting 
compound  is  aldehyde,  C-H'O,  a  body  of  isomeric  composition,  but  only  half  the  atomic 
vi'eight : 

(T-WCr-  -  W-0  =  C^H'O. 

Similar  results  are  obtained  with  the  other  glycols.  The  aldehydes  are  isomeric 
with  the  ethers  of  the  diatomic  alcohols  (see  Ethers,  and  Ethylene,  Oxide  of);  and 
their  mode  of  formation  from  these  alcohols  differs  from  the  etherification  of  the  mona- 
tomic alcohols  in  the  same  manner  as  the  conversion  of  dibasic  acids  into  anhydrides 
differs  from  that  of  monobasic  acids, — the  latter  being  converted  into  anhydrides  by 
duplication  of  the  radicle:  e.g.  acetic  acid  =  C-H'O.H.O ;  acetic  anhydride  = 
(C-H^O)^O,  whereas  dibasic  acids  pass  to  the  state  of  anhydrides  by  simple  abstraction 
of  water,  e.g.  SO^H=  -  H'O  =  SO^    (Wurtz,  Compt.  rend,  xlvii.  346.) 

By  treating  diatomic  alcohols,  first  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  afterwards  with 
potash,  compounds  are  obtained  isomeric  with  the  aldehydes,  and  resembling  them  in 
S(}me  of  their  properties,  but  differing  in  others  ;  thus,  ethylene-glycol,  heated  in  a 
sealed  tube  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  monochl orhydric  glycol,  C'-'H^CIO,  a  compound 
intermediate  between  glycol  and  chloride  of  ethylene,  C'lI^CP,  and  formed  from  glycol 
by  the  substitution  of  CI  for  1  atom  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  : 

C^H^H^O^  +  HCl  =  C-H^.IIO.Cl  +  H-0; 
and  this  compound,  treated  with  potash,  yields  oxide  of  ethylene,  a  body  isomeric  with 
acetic  aldehyde: 

C^ff.HO.Cl  4-  KHO  =  C-H'O  +  H^'O  +  KCl. 
This  oxide  of  ethylene  resembles  aldehyde  in  being  miscible  with  water,  and  in  form- 
ing a  crystalline  compound  with  acid  sidphite  of  sodium  ;  but  differs  from  it  by  boiling 
at  a  lower  temperature,  and  by  not  forming  a  cry.stalline  compound  with  am- 
monia. Similar  results  are  obtained  with  propylene-glycol.  (Wurtz,  Compt.  rend, 
xl-s-iii.  100.) 

The  glycols  corresponding  to  the  other  series  of  monatomic  alcohols,  have  not  yet 
been  obtained  ;  but  several  diatomic  compound  ethers  containing  benzylene,  C'H^  have 
been  produced,  viz.  the  acetate,  valerate,  and  benzoate,  C'IP.(C-'H'0)-'.0^  &e. ;  the 
methylate,  ethylate,  and  amylate,  CH^.iCWf.O",  &c. ;  the  sulphate,  SO'.C'IP,  and 
the  succinate,  C'H^.C'H'O-.O'.  The  diatomic  alcoliol,  CH^.H-'O-,  corresponding  to 
those  compound  ethers,  has  not  yet  been  obtained,  not  being  produced  when  the  ethers 
are  decomposed  by  alkalis.    (W.  Wicke,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  363.) 

C.  Triatomic  iLlcoboIs,  or  Glycerins.  The  general  formula  of  these  compounds 

Qupj-Jn—  I  \ 

is  >  0',  the  radicle  C"II*"-' being  equivalent  to  three  atoms  of  hydrogen.  One 

term  of  the  series  has  long  been  known,  viz.  ordinary  glycerin,  C^H^O'  =     tt,  '  0^ 

the  sweet  oily  liquid  obtained  in  the  saponification  of  fats.  It  was  first  shown  to  be  a 
triatomic  alcohol  by  Berthelot.  in  1853.    (Compt.  rend.  xxxviL  398.) 

The  neutral  fats  of  the  animal  body,  stearin,  palmitin,  olein,  &c.,  consist  of  glycerin, 
in  which  tliree  atoms  of  hydi-ogen  are  replaced  by  acid  radicles ;  and  by  heating 
glycerin  with  acids  in  different  proportions,  a  large  number  of  compounds  may  be 
formed,  in  which  i,  |,  or  the  whole  of  the  replaceable  hydrogen  is  thus  replaced, 
tlie  formation  of  these  compounds  being  accompanied  by  the  elimination  of  1,  2, 
or  3  atoms  of  water.  Thus,  with  stearic  acid,  CH'^O^,  the  following  compounds 
ii  re  obtained : 

Monostearin  =  C='H^-0^  =  C'H^O'  +  C'^H'^O^ 
Distearin  =  C'«H™0*  =  CTI'O'  2C"'H™02 

SSstearin)(=  ^^'li'^O"  =  C^^^O'  +  3C"H-0^ 

H  4 


—  2H20  --       C'H^)'"  //-,3 

u  _  H  (C"'H«0)=p 

—  3TT-0  ~     (C'H'>)"'  )„3 
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Precisely  similar  actions  take  place  on  heating  glycerin  with  hydrocliloric,  hydro- 
bromic,  or  hydriodic  acid ;  but  to  refer  the  resulting  compounds  to  the  same  type,  it 
is  best  to  -write  the  formula  of  glycerin  thus  :  C^H*(HO)^,  representing  it  as  a  compound 
of  glyceryl  with  3  at.  peroxide  of  hydrogen  :  then  the  compounds  just  mentioned  may 
be  represented  as  glycerin  in  which  1,  2,  or  3  at.  peroxide  of  hydrogen  are  replaced 
by  CI,  Br,  I,  &c.    Thus : 

Monochlorhydrin  =  C^H'CIO^  =  C^H'O'  +    HCl  -    H-0  =  C^H^CKHO)' 

Dichlorhydrin  =  C^H«Cl-0  =  C'H^O^  +  2HC1  -  2H-0  =  C^ffClXHO) 

Tricblorliydrin  =  C'H^CP    =  C^H'O'  +  3HC1  -  3H=0 

BromhydrocUchlorhydrin  =  C3H=CPBr=  C^H^O^  +  2HC1  +  HBr  -  3W0. 

The  chlorhydi'ins  and  bromhydrins  are  likewise  produced  by  treating  glycerin  with 
eitlier  of  the  bromides  or  chlorides  of  phosphorus.    (See  G-ltceein".) 

By  treating  glycerin  with  the  chloride  of  an  acid  radicle,  or  by  passing  hydrochlorie 
acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  glycerin  in  the  corresponding  acid,  compounds  are  formed 
which  may  be  regarded  as  glycerin,  in  which  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  replaced 
partly  by  chlorine  and  partly  by  the  peroxide  of  the  acid  radicle  ;  thus  with  acetic  acid 
[Ac  =.  C^H'O]  : 

AcetocUorhydrin     =  C^H'CIO'  =  C^ffO^  +    C-H*0=  +  HCl  -  2H=0  = 

C'H^Cl(AcO)(HO). 
Diacetochlorhydiin  =  C'H'>C10'  =  C'WO^  +  2C^H^02  +  HCl  -  3H-'0  = 

C'H^Cl(AcO)» 

AcetodicHorhydrin  =  C^Hf^CPO^  =  C'H'O^  +    C^H^O-  +  2HC1  -  SH^O  = 

C^ff.CPAcO. 

(For  further  details,  see  Acetins,  p.  25.) 

All  these  compounds,  when  heated  with  caustic  alkalis,  or  with  metallic  oxides  and 
water,  reproduce  the  acid  and  the  glycerin ;  thus  stearin  heated  with  caustic  potash, 
yields  glycerin  and  stearate  of  potassium  : 

Glycerin  may  also  be  formed  synthetically  in  a  similar  manner  to  glj'col,  viz.  by 
heating  tribromhydi-in,  C^ffBr',  with  acetate  of  silver,  whereby  triacetin,  C^H^Ac^O^  is 
formed,  and  heating  this  compound  with  solution  of  caustic  baryta.  The  other 
glycerins  have  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  free  state,  but  the  acetate  of  ethyl-glycerin 
(C^H^)'"Ac^O^  appears  to  be  obtained,  together  with  glycol,  hy  the  action  of  iodide  of 
ethylene  on  acetate  of  silver. 

D.  Alcoliols  not  included  in  any  of  the  preceding  groups.  —  Berthelot 
has  shown  that  a  considerable  number  of  substances,  not  usually  classed  as  alcohols, 
nevertheless  possess  one  essential  character  of  those  bodies,  viz.  that  they  unite  with 
acids,  producing  neutral  compounds,  the  formation  of  which  is  attended  with  elimina- 
tion of  water;  and  these  compounds,  when  heated  "ndth  alkalis,  reproduce  the  sub- 
stances from  which  they  have  been  formed.  The  bodies  in  question  are  chiefly  of 
a  saccharine  nature,  viz.  Mannite,  C'H'-O^.H-O,  the  sugar  of  manna;  Bulcin, 
QsjjijQs  H-0,  a  saccharine  substance  from  an  unknown  plant,  brought  from  Mada- 
gascar ;  Finite,  C''H'-0^  a  sugar  from  the  Pinus  lambertiana,  a  tree  growing  in 
California  ;  Quercite,  C^H'-O^,  the  sugar  of  acorns ;  Erythromannite,  Erythrogliioin,  or 
Phycitc,  C^H'-'O",  a  sugar  obtained  from  certain  lichens,  and  from  the  Protococcus  vul- 
garis.—  Orcin,  C'H*0-,  a  sweet  crystalline  substance,  existing  in  the  lichens  which 
yield  archil  and  litmus ;  Trehalose,  C''H'»0^  also  a  kind  of  sugar  ;  Glucose,  CH'-'O". 
and  Mecoiiin,  C"'H"'0'',  an  acrid  crystallisable  substance,  obtained  from  opium.  The 
following  are  examples  of  the  compounds  formed  : 


+ 

2C-H'02  - 

•  2W0 

=  C'°H'«0' 

Mannitan. 

Acetic  acid. 

+ 

4C"*H3°0=  - 

2H-0 

=  C'»H'"0" 

Mannitan. 

stearic  acid. 

+ 

6C'*H™02  - 

6H=0 

=  C'"H="'0" 

Manuitan. 

Stearic  acid. 

C«H'<0« 

+ 

2C'H=0=  - 

2H-0 

=  C2»H~0' 

(?) 

Phycite. 

Benzoic  acid. 

C«H"0« 

+ 

6C'H«02  - 

6H-0 

=  C^'H^^O" 

(?) 

Phycite. 

Benzoic  acid. 

C^H'-O" 

+ 

3H=0 

=  C^2H"0' 

Glucose. 

Stearic  acid. 

C'"H"'0* 

+ 

2Ci8H™0-  - 

2H=0 

=  C^H^O^ 

Meconin. 

stearic  acid. 
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The  compounds  fomed  by  all  these  bodies,  excepting  the  last  two,  with  acids,  readily 
yield  the  original  saccharine  substance  and  the  acid.  The  compounds  formed  with 
glucose  are  not  very  definite,  and  not  easily  decomposed ;  but  when  treated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  they  yield  the  original  acid  and  a  fermentable  sugar,  which  reduces 
copper  salts.    (Berthelot,  Compt.  rend.  xli.  452;  xlvii.  262.) 

£.I.DEHY2>S.  C-H'O  =  C^ffO.H.  [or  C»i?<02  =  CUPO.HO].  Acetic  aWJiyde, 
Hydride,  of  Acetyl  (Gm.  Tiii.  274;  xiii.  437  ;  Gerh.  i.  658).  —  A  volatile  liquid 
produced  by  the  oxidation  and  destructive  distillation  of  alcohol  and  other  organic 
compounds.  It  was  first  obtained  in  an  impure  state  by  Dobereiner,  who  called  it 
Light  oxygen  ether,  and  was  afterwards  prepared  pm-e  and  thorougldy  examined  by 
Liebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xiv.  133  ;  xxxvi.  376).  The  name  cddehydeis  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  alcohol  dchydrogenatinn,  inasmuch  as  the  compound  may  be  regarded  as  alcohol 
deprived  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Formation. — 1.  In  the  oxidation  of  alcohol,  either  by  slow  combustion  in  contact 
with  platinum-black,  cliromic  oxide,  &e.,  or  by  the  action  of  chromic  acid,  nitric  acid, 
chlorine  water,  or  a  mixture  of  sulphm-ic  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese  (see  Alcohol, 
p.  74). — 2.  Wlien  the  vapour  of  alcohol  or  ether  is  passed  tlirough  a  tube  heated 
to  dull  redness ;  also  in  the  slow  combustion  of  ether. — 3.  In  the  decomposition  of 
acetate  of  ethyl,  and  probably  also  of  other  ethyUc  ethers,  by  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  acid  cliromate  of  potassium. — 4.  By  heating  acetalwith  glacial  acetic  acid  to 
between  150°  and  200°  C.  for  two  days.  Acetic  ether  and  alcohol  are  formed  at  the 
same  tune,  and  on  distilling  the  mixture,  aldehyde  passes  over  lielow  60° : 
C^H'-'O-  +  C'-H^O-  =  C-H'O  +  C'lI'O-  +  C'-H^O 

Aietal.  Acetic       Aldthjde.        Aiplic  Alcohol, 

acid.  cLher. 

also  by  heating  acetal  with  acetic  anhydi'ide  : 

C^Hi'D^  +  C'H«0»  =  C=H'0  +  2C'H«0^. 
A  few  drops  of  liquid  are  also  obtained  boiling  above  150°,  and  probably  consisting  of 
a  compoxmd  of  aldehyde  with  acetic  anhydride  (Beilstein,  Compt.  rend,  xlviii. 
1121). — 5.  By  heating  ethyl-sulphuric  acid  or  one  of  its  salts  with  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese.  This  formation  of  aldehyde  is  said  to  take 
place  under  cii'cumstances  which  altogether  preclude  any  previous  formation  of  alcohol 
(Jacquemin  and  Lies-Bodard,  I'lnstitut,  1857,  p.  407).  —  6.  When  hemp-oil  is 
passed  through  a  gun-barrel  heated  to  low  redness,  a  liquid  is  formed  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  aldehyde,  together  with  alhehydic  or  lampic  acid  (Hess). — 7.  By 
the  diy  distillation  of  lactic  acid,  lactic  anhydride,  and  lactates  with  weak  bases,  such 
as  lactate  of  copper,  carbonic  oxide  being  given  off  at  the  same  time : 
C^H'^G"  =  2G'H'0  +  2C0  -h  2H-0. 

Lactic  Aldehyde, 
acid. 

8.  Lactic  acid  and  the  lactates  also  yield  considerable  quantities  of  aldehyde  when  dis- 
tilled with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese  (Stiideler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxix.  333). — 9.  In  the  decomposition  of  animal  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  and  gelatin  by 
a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  or  bichromate  of  potassium 
(Guckelberger),  also  of  vegetable  fibrin  by  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese 
(Keller). — 10.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  acetate  and  formate  of  calcium 
in  equal  numbers  of  atoms  (Limpricht.  See  Aldehydes,  p.  Ill  ;  also  Acetoke6,  p.  31). 
C-H'CaO=  -I-  CHCaO^  =  C-ffO  -t-  CO^Ca^ 


Acetate  of  Formate  of  Aldehyde.  Carbonate 
calcium.  cakium.  of  calcium. 

Preparation. — 1.  Two  pts.  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol  are  mixed  with  3  pts.  peroxide  of 
manganese,  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  2  pts.  water,  and  distilled  into  a  receiver  kept  at  a 
very  low  temperature.  The  mixture  is  gently  heated  till  it  begins  to  froth  slightly, 
and  the  distillation  is  interrupted  as  soon  as  the  liquid  which  passes  over  begins  to 
redden  litmus,  which  it  does  when  the  distillate  amounts  to  3  pts.  The  distillate, 
consisting  of  aldehyde,  alcohol,  &c.,  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  distilled  (the  receiver  being  constantly  kept  very  cold),  till  1^  pt.  has 
passed  over,  and  this  di.stillate  is  again  rectified  with  an  equal  weight  of  chloride  of 
calcium  till  J  jjt.  has  passed  over.  This  last  portion  is  anhydrous,  but  contains  alcohol 
and  certain  compound  ethers  as  well  as  aldehyde.  To  purify  it,  1  vol.  is  mixed  with  2 
voL  ether,  the  mixture  surrounded  with  cold  water,  and  dry  ammoniaeal  gas  passed  into 
it  to  saturation  ;  the  gas  is  absorbed  rapidly  and  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  and  the 
aldehyde  separates  out  in  crystals  of  aldehyde-ammonia.  These  crystals  are  washed 
three  times  with  absolute  ether  and  dried  as  above.  (Liebig.) 
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2.  A  mixture  of  1  pt.  80  per  cent,  alcohol  and  2  pts.  water  is  saturated  with. 
chlorine  gas  (being  kept  cool  all  the  while),  and  the  liquid  distilled,  as  soon  as  it  has 
lost  the  odour  of  chlorine,  till  has  passed  over.  That  wliich  distils  over  afterwards 
is  alcohol,  which  may  be  collected  in  a  separate  receiver  and  again  treated  with  chlorine 
as  above.  The  first  distillate  is  again  freed  from  water  by  repeated  distillation  so  far 
as  to  admit  of  its  being  saturated  with  ammonia  as  above,  and  yields  a  very  large 
crop  of  crystals.  (Liebig.) 

3.  One  part  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'8i2  and  1  pt.  of  bichromate  of  potassium  are  in- 
troduced into  a  capacious  tubulated  retort  and  li  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  admitted  by  drops 
tlirough  the  tubulus.  The  heat  evolved  by  the  chemical  action  which  ensues  is  suffi- 
cient to  begin  the  distillation,  but  towards  the  end,  heat  must  be  applied  from  without. 
A  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved,  and  the  aldehyde  condenses  in  the 
well  cooled  receiver,  contaminated  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid  and  other 
substances,  so  that  the  distillate  may  be  immediately  mixed  with  ether,  and  ammoniacal 
gas  passed  through  it  as  above  (W.  and  E.  Eodgers,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xl.  248).  The 
modes  of  formation  5,  6,  and  8,  above  given,  may  also  be  advantageously  used  for  the 
preparation  of  aldehyde. 

To  obtain  the  pm-e  anhydrous  aldehyde  from  the  aldehyde-ammonia  formed  by 
either  of  these  processes,  a  solution  of  2  pts.  of  the  aldehyde-ammonia  in  2  pts.  water, 
is  distilled  in  a  water-bath  at  a  gentle  but  increasing  heat,  with  a  mixtm'e  of  3  pts. 
sulphm'ic  acid  and  4  pts.  water,  the  distillation  being  interrupted  as  soon  as  the  water 
in  the  bath  begins  to  boil,  and  the  receiver  kept  as  cold  as  possible,  The  hydrated 
aldehyde  which  passes  over  is  dried  by  contact  with  coarse  lumps  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium in  a  well  closed  vessel,  and  then  rectified  in  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  not. 
exceeding  30°. 

Properties. —  Aldehyde  is  a  thin,  transparent,  colourless  liquid,  having  a  pungent 
suffocating  odour.  Its  specific  gi-avity  is  0-80002  at  0°  (Kopp) ;  0-805ol  at  0° 
(Pierre).  It  boils  at  20-8'-'  when  the  barometer  stands  at  760  mm.  (Kopp) ;  at 
22°,  with  the  barometer  at  7o8'2  mm  (Pierre).  Vapour-density  1'532  (Liebig) ;  (by 
calculation,  1-520,  for  a  condensation  to  2  vol.)  It  does  not  redden  litmus,  even  when 
it  is  dissolved  in  water  or  alcohol. 

Aldehyde  may  be  regarded  either  as  the  hydride  of  acetyl,  C^H'O.H,  or  as  the  hy- 

drate  or  hydrated  oxide  of  vinyl,     -g-  >  0.    Its  chemical  reactions  may  for  the  most 

part  be  explained  equally  well  on  either  hypothesis ;  but  according  to  the  recent 
observations  and  calculations  of  Kopp,  the  fonmda  C-H'O.H,  is  most  in  accordance 
with  the  observed  atomic  volume  of  aldehyde,  which  is  between  56 '0  and  56 '9,  the 
calculated  atomic  volume  being  56-2,  as  deduced  from  the  first  formula,  and  51'8  as 
deduced  from  the  second.  (See  ATOjnc  Volotie  :  also  Graham's  Chemistry,  2nd  Ed. 
vol.  ii.  p.  581.) — ^Aldehyde  is  isomeric,  but  not  identical,  with  the  oxide  of  ethylene, 
C'^H'.O,  recently  discovered  by  Wurtz. 

Aldehyde  mixes  in  all  proportions  mth  water,  alcohol,  and  etlicr.  A  mixture  of 
1  pt.  aldehyde  and  3  pts.  water  boils  at  37°.  Chloride  of  calcium  added  to  the 
aqueous  solution  separates  the  aldehyde,  which  then  rises  to  the  surface. 

Aldehyde  dissolves  sidphur  and  2)hosphorus,  also  iodine,  forming  a  brown  solution. 

Dry  sulphurous  acid  gas  passed  into  anhydrous  aldehyde  sturounded  with  cold 
water,  is  rapidly  absorbed,  11  pts.  of  aldehyde  absorbing  9  pts.  of  the  gas,  with 
increase  of  volume.  The  absorption-coeflficient  of  aldehyde  for  sulphm-ous  acid  gas  is 
1'4  times  as  great  as  for  alcohol,  and  7  times  as  great  as  for  water.  (Geuther  and 
Cartmell,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  17.) 

Decompositions. — 1.  Aldehyde  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame. — 
2.  When  kept  in  close  vessels,  it  is  often  converted  into  a  less  volatile  liquid,  or  into 
two  crystalline  bodies,  which  are  isomeric  modifications  of  aldehyde  (p.  109). — 3.  In  ves- 
sels containing  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  acetic  acid ;  the  action  is 
gi-eatly  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  platinum  black. — i.  Chlorine-water  and  nitric 
acid  also  convert  aldehyde  into  acetic  acid. — 5.  By  strong  sidphuric  acid,  it  is  thickened 
and  blackened,  also  by  phosphoric  anhydride. — 6.  When  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic 
solution  of  aldehyde  is  heated  with  potash,  it  becomes  yellowish  and  turbid,  and  a 
red-brown  resinous  mass,  the  resin  of  aldehyde,  separates  on  the  surface,  the  liquid  at 
the  same  time  emitting  a  spirituous  and  disagreeably  pungent  odour.  The  solution  is 
aftei'wards  found  to  contain  formate  and  acetate  of  potassium.  This  is  the  most 
characteristic  reaction  of  aldehyde. — 7.  Wlnen  vapour  of  aldehyde  is  passed  over  red- 
hot  potash-lime,  acetate  of  potassium  is  formed  and  hydrogen  evolved : 

C^H^O  +  KHO  =  C^H^KO^  +  2H. 

8.  Potassium  (or  sodiuni)  acts  on  aldehyde  in  the  same  manner  as  on  alcohol,  hj-dro- 
gen  being  evolved  and  aldehydate  of  potassium,  C-H'KO,  produced. — 9.  When  an 
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aqueous  solution  of  aldehyde  is  heated  with  oxide  or  nitrate  of  silver,  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  ammonia,  the  silver  is  reduced,  forming  a  beautiful  specular  coating 
on  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  acetate  of  silver  is  formed  in  the  solution.  This  reaction 
aiFords  an  extremely  delicate  test  for  aldehyde. — 10.  Chlori^ie  gas  in  contact  with  alde- 
hyde, both  being  dry,  decomposes  part  of  the  aldehyde,  forming  chloride  of  acetyl,  which 
then  unites  with  the  undecomposed  aldehyde,  forming  the  compound,  C-H'O.C'-H'OCl. 
— 11.  When  dry  hydrocMoric  acid  (/as  is  passed  into  anhydrous  aldehyde  surrounded 
by  a  freezing  mixture,  the  gas  is  aljsorbed,  and  the  liquid  separates  into  two  layers, 
the  lower  consisting  of  water  saturated  with  hycbocHoric  acid,  and  the  upper  of  oxy- 
cMoride  of  ctht/lidene,  C*WC\"0  (A.  Lieben,  Compt.  rend.  xlvi.  662) : 

+  2HC1  =  C'H«CPO  +  H-0. 

According  to  Gcuther  and  Cartmell  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  13  ;  Proe.  Roy.  Soc. 
X.  110)  the  first  product  of  the  action  is  the  bod}',  CH'^CPO-,  which,  when  gently 
heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  splits  up  into  aldehyde,  C"H^O,  and 
C'H'CPO.  The  compound  CH'^Cl-O'-,  may  be  regarded  as  a  triple  molecule  of  alde- 
hyde (CH'^O^),  having  one  atom  0  replaced  by  CP. — 12.  Aldehyde  mixed  with  tAvice 
its  bulk  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  saturated  in  the  cold  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
yields  the  compound  C'H''C10,  which,  when  treated  with  ethylate  of  sodium,  forms 
acetal  (p.  3).  — 13.  With  fentachloride  of  ]?hosphorus,  aldehyde  yields  chloride  of 
ethylidene,  C-H^CP,  and  with  -pentabromMe  of  fhosphorus  it  yields  bromide  of  ethyli- 
dene,  C^H^Br^,  which  is  converted  by  ethylate  of  sodium  into  acetal  (p.  4).  — 14.  Chloro- 
carhonic  oxide  (phosgene  gas)  converts  aldehyde  into  chloride  of  vinyl,  C'-H'Cl,  with 
evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  carbonic  anhydride.  (Harnitz  Harnitzky,  Ajin. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  192.) 

Cm'O  +  COCP  =  C-'H-^Cl  +  HCl  +  C0^ 

lo.  Hi/driodic  acid  gas  appears  to  act  upon  aldehyde  in  the  same  manner  as  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  the  product  is  very  unstable. — 16.  When  aqueous  aldehyde  is  satu- 
rated with  hi/drosidphuric  acid  c/as,  a  viscid  oil  is  formed,  consisting  of  hydrosul- 
'phate  of  acct}/I-mercaptan :  C'-H™S'  =  SH-.6C-H'S.  On  treating  this  o'il  with  strong 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  hydrosulphuric  acid  escapes,  and  a  white  crystalline 
mass  remains,  consisting  of  acetyl- mcrcaptan,  C-H''S,  a  compound  related  to  aldehyde, 
in  the  same  manner  as  ethyl-mercaptan,  C'^H'^S,  to  alcohol. — 17.  Ct/anic  acid  vapour 
evolved  from  cyanuric  acid  is  quietly  absorbed  by  anhydrous  aldehyde  at  0° ;  but 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures  the  mixtui'e  becomes  heated,  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  ultimately  froths  up  and  solidifies  into  a  mass  consisting  of  trigenic  acid,  C'H'N^O-, 
together  with  small  quantities  of  cyamelide,  aldehyde-ammonia,  and  other  products 
(Liebig  and  Wohler) : 

C'-n'O  +  3CNH0  =  C'H'N-'O-  +  CO^ 

AxDEHYDATES. — Aldehyde  may  be  regarded  as  a  monobasic  acid,  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  one  atom  of  hydrogen  replaceable  by  metals.  Thus,  when  potassium  is 
gently  heated  with  aldehyde,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  aldehydate  of  potassium, 
C'-H*KO,  produced:  and  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  this  salt  maybe  obtained  in  the 
solid  state. — Aldehydate  of  silver,  C^H^AgO,  is  produced  when  oxide  of  silver  is 
heated  with  aldehyde  and  ammonia.  The  most  important  of  these  salts  is  the  am- 
monium-salt : 

Aldehydate  of  Ammonium,  Aldehyde-ammonia,  Acetyl-amnwnium,  C-H'O.NH'  = 
C-H^O.NH"*,  or  Oxide  of  Vinyl  and  Ammonium,  C-HlNH^O.  —  Ammoniacal  gas 
passed  into  piu-e  aldehyde  combines  with  it,  giving  off  heat,  and  forming  a  white 
crystalline  mass.  If  the  aldehyde  be  previously  mixed  with  ether,  the  compound 
separates  in  distinct  crystals ;  the  finest  are  olDtained  by  mixing  a  concentrated 
alcoholic  solution  of  aldehyde-ammonia  with  ether  (Liebig). — The  crystals  are  acute 
rliombohedrons  with  terminal  edges  of  about  85°,  often  truncated  witli  the  faces  of 
another  rhombohedi-on  (G.  Rose);  they  are  transparent,  colourless,  shining,  strongly 
refractive,  of  the  hardness  of  common  sugar,  and  very  friable.  The  compound  melts, 
between  70°  and  80°  C,  and  distils  unaltered  at  100°.  In  the  state  of  vapour  or  in 
aqueous  solution,  it  reddens  tiirmeric  paper.  Its  odour  is  ammoniacal,  but  has  like- 
wise the  character  of  turpentine  (Liebig). — It  dissolves  very  easily  in  water,  less 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Aldehyde-ammonia  is  very  inflammable.  In  contact  with  the  air,  especially  if  also 
exposed  to  light,  it  becomes  yellow,  and  acquires  an  odour  resembling  that  of  burnt 
animal  substances.  By  distillation  it  may  again  be  obtained  in  the  colom'less  state, 
and  leaves  a  brown  residue,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  contains  acetate  of  am- 
monium and  another  ammoniacal  salt.  Even  the  weaker  acids,  such  as  acetic  acid, 
separate  the  aldehyde  from  the  compound.    Sulphuric  acid  and  potash  act  upon  it  in 
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the  same  manner  as  upon  aldehyde.    Its  aqueous  solution,  digested  with  oxide  of 

silver,  reduces  part  of  this  oxide  and  dissolves  the  rest,  forming  aldehydate  and  acetate 
of  silver  mixed  with  ammonia,  from  which  the  oxide  of  silver  is  precipitated  by  baryta- 
water,  and  reduced  when  the  liquid  is  heated,  while  acetate  of  barium  remains  in 
solution. 

Aldehyde-ammonia  treated  with  hydi-osulphuric  acid  yields  thialdine,  CHANS' : 

3(C=ffO.]SrH*)  +  3ffS  =  C'H'^NS-  +  (Nff)=S  +  3H-'0. 

Similarly,  with  hydroselenic  acid,  it  yields  sclcnaldine,  C^H'^NSe*.  With  bisulphide 
of  carbou  it  forms  carbothialdine  : 

2(C2ffO.NH^)  +  CS=  =  C^H'°N=S=  +  2H-0 

Aldehyde-  Carbo- 
ammonia.  tliialdine* 

Aldeliyde-ammoma  heated  with  hydrocyanic  and  hydrochloric  acids  yields  alanine: 
C^H^O.NH^  +  CKH  +  H^O  +  HCl  =  C^H'NO^  +  NH^CL 

Aldehyde-  Hydro-  Alanine, 

ammonia.  cyanic 
acid. 

But  when  amixtru'e  of  aldehyde-ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  with  sufB.cient  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  give  it  a  distinct  acid  reaction,  is  Irft  to  itself  for  some  time,  in  a  closed 
vessel,  especially  in  sunshine,  colourless  needle-shaped  crystals  are  formed,  consisting 
of  hydrocyanaldine,  CH'-N* : 

3(C'-^H'0.Nff)  +  3CNH  +  2HC1  =  C'H'^N*  +  2NH'C1  +  3H-0. 

Aldehyde-ammonia  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  120°  C.  is  decomposed,  and  jaelds  two 
layers  of  liquid,  the  upper  consisting  chiefly  of  aqueous  ammonia,  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  other  volatile  bases,  while  the  lower,  which  remains  behind  on  distiUiug  at 
200°,  contains  a  substance  which  has  the  composition  C'H'^NO,  and  maybe  regarded 
iLS  an  aldehydate  of  Utravinylium:  =  C*H^O.N(G-H^)'.  Its  formation  is  represented 
by  the  equation : 

6(C'H'0.NH'')  =  C'°H'^0  +  h-  4H=0. 

By  treating  this  compound  -ndth  baryta--\v-ater,  the  group  C-ffO  is  replaced  by  HO. 
and  hydrate  of  tetravinylium  is  formed. 

C  ffO.N(C-H»)<  +  BaHO  =  C^H'O.Ba  +  N(C-H^)^.H.O. 

(Babo,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxii.  88  ;  Chem.  Gaz.  1858,  136.) 

Concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  aldehyde-ammonia  and  nitrate  of  silver  yield, 
when  mixed,  a  fine-grained  white  precipitate,  probably  consisting  of  NO^Ag. 
2(C'^H^0.NII*).    It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  alcohol,  easily  in  water. 

Sulphite  of  Aldehyde-ammonia,  or  Sulphite  of  Vinyl-ammon  ium,  C-H^(NH'')O.SO- = 
(C-H^.NH*).SO^. — Sulphurous  acid  gas  passed  into  a  solution  of  aldehyde-ammonia  in 
absolute  alcohol  is  rapidly  absorbed ;  and  if  the  Liquid  be  kept  cool,  sulphite  of  alde- 
hyde-ammonia is  deposited  in  small  white  prisms,  which  may  be  washed  with  alcohol 
and  dried  in  vacuo.  This  compound  is  isomeric  with  taurin,  C-H'NO-'S — a  substance 
produced  by  the  metamorphosis  of  a  sulphm'-acid  contained  in  the  bile — but  possesses 
very  different  jsroperties.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  alcohol,  very 
sparingly  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  crystals  decompose  slowly  in  the  air  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  turn  brown  and  lose  weight  at  100  ,  and  are  completely  decomposed  at 
Jiigher  temjperatures,  leaving  a  spongy  carbonaceous  residue.  Acids  decompose  them, 
liberating  aldehyde  and  siilphm-ous  anhydi-ide.  .  When  strongly  heated  with  potash- 
lime,  they  give  off  ethylamine  (Gossmanu,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xci.  122),  or  rather 
perhaps  dimethylamine : 

C-H'.NH'.SO'  +  KHO  =  C=H'N  +  SO^.HK. 

CoMPOVND  OF  Aldehyde  waiH  Acetic  ANHYDEroE,  C''H'"0^  =  C*H^O'.C-II'0. — 
AVlien  1  at.  acetic  anhydi'ide  and  1  at.  piu-e  aldehyde  are  heated  together  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  180°  C.  for  about  12  hom's,  they  unite  and  form  a  liquid  compound  wliich  may  be 
fi'eed  from  unaltered  aldehyde  and  acetic  anhydride  by  fractional  distillation,  further 
purified  by  washing  the  portion  which  passes  over  above  140°  with  hot  water,  and  dehy- 
drated over  chloride  of  caleiimi.  It  then  boils  at  168°.  It  has  an  alliaceous  odour  and 
slight  acid  reaction,  probably  arising  from  decomposition  during  distillation.  Heated 
with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  j'iekls  acetate  of  potassium,  giving  off  the  peculiar  odour  of 
aldehyde  when  similarly  treated.  This  reaction  distinguishes  the  compound  from  Wurtz's 
acetate  of  ethylene  (acetate  of  glycol),  G-H'(C^H-'0)-.0-  with  which  it  is  isomeric:  for 
that  compound  heated  -svith  caustic  alkalis,  yields  hydrate  of  ethylene  (glycol),  with- 
out any  odour  of  aldehyde.    (Geuther,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  evi.  249.) 

Aldehyde  appears  to  form  similar  compounds  with  baisoic  and  succinic  anhydrides. 
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Coicpoinro  of  Aldehyde  with  Chloride  of  Acetyl,  C'H'C10-  =  C-H*0.C-H^0C1. 
—Chloride  of  acetyl  and  aldehyde  heated  togetlier  to  100°  for  tliree  hours  in  a 
sealed  tube,  unite  and  form  a  liquid  which  distils  completely  between  90°  and  110^  C. 
and  yields  by  fractional  distillation  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid,  boiling  between 
120°  and  124°.  This  liquid  is  lighter  than  water;  is  very  slowly  decomposed  by  cold 
water,  more  quickly  by  hot  water;  and  dissolves  easily  in  dilute  potash,  forming 
chloride  and  acetate  of  potassium,  and  yielding  free  aldehyde  which  is  partly  resinised 
by  the  potash.  Moist  oxide  of  silver  also  decomposes  it,  forming  chloride  and  acetate 
of  silver.    (Maxwell  Simpson,  Comjst.-rend.  xlvii.  174.) 

The  same  compound  is  produced,  according  to  Wurtz  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]xLiv.  58), 
together  with  chloride  of  acetyl,  by  introducing  perfectly  dry  aldehyde  into  a  large 
vessel  fiUed  with  di-y  chlorine.  Its  formation  is  due  to  the  imion  of  the  chloride  of 
acetyl  fix-st  produced  with  tlie  remaining  aldehyde  (compare  p.  106).  Wiu'tz,  how- 
ever, regards  it  as  a  double  molecule  of  aldehyde  (C^H'O-),  having  1  at.  H  replaced  by 
chlorine. 

MoDincATiCNS  OP  Aldehyde. — Aldehyde  is  susceptible  of  four  isomeric  modifica- 
tions, two  Kquid  and  two  solid. 

a.  Liquid  modifications. — 1.  Pure  aldehyde  sealed  up  in  a  tube  changes  in  the 
coiu'sc  of  a  few  weeks  into  a  liquid,  which  has  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour,  boils  at  about 
81°,  and  no  longer  forms  a  resin  with  potash;  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  without 
oxidising,  and  floats  on  water  without  mixing.  (Liebig) 

2.  Piu-e  aldehyde  mixed  witli  about  half  its  bulk  of  water  and  a  trace  of  sulphuric 
or  nitric  acid,  and  cooled  to  0°  C,  changes  into  a  liquid  which  is  no  longer  miseiljle  with 
water,  and  after  being  purified  by  agitation  with  water,  and  rectification  over  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  boils  at  125°.  It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  biu-ning  taste,  and  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  sparingly  also  in  water.  Its  vapour-density  is  4'583, 
which  for  a  condensation  to  2  volumes,  corresponds  to  the  formula  C"I1'^0^.  When 
left  to  itself,  or  in  contact  with  water,  it  readily  changes  into  an  acid,  and  then  becomes 
miscible  with  water ;  occasionally  also  crystals  separate  from  it  at  the  same  time. 
When  heated  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphiuic  or  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
ordinary  aldehyde.    (Weidenbusch,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxvi.  155.) 

b.  Solid  modifications.. — 1.  Solid  and  fusible  E/aldcli i/de.—AnhythoxK  aldehyde,  en- 
closed in  a  tube,  together  with  pieces  of  chloride  of  calcium,  for  two  months  in  winter, 
yielded  long  transparent  prisms,  which,  however,  disappeared  again  after  a  fortnight, 
so  completely  that  not  a  trace  of  them  could  be  perceived  in  the  liquid. — These  crys- 
tals melt  at  +  2°  C,  forming  a  liquid  which  solidifies  at  0°,  and  boils  at  94°,  giving  off 
a  vapour  whose  density  is  4'51o7.  In  the  fused  state,  this  substance  has  an  ethereal 
odour ;  more  agreeable  and  less  pungent  than  that  of  alcleliyde  ;  its  taste  is  some- 
what bm-ning.  Its  burns  with  a  blue  flame ;  its  vapour  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube  yields  a  combustible  gaseous  mixture,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  liquid  having 
an  empyreumatic  odour.  Oil  of  vitriol  blackens  the  crystals  slowly  in  the  cold,  imme- 
diately when  heated.  The  crystals  may  be  heated  with  potash-ley  for  some  time  with- 
out becoming  coloured,  and  solidify  again  on  the  siu-faee  as  the  liquid  cools.  When 
heated  with  aqueous  nitrate  of  silver,  they  throw  down  the  silver  in  the  form  of  a 
grey  powder,  not  as  a  specular  coating.  WJien  dissolved  in  ether,  they  do  not  absorb 
ammoniacal  gas  but  remain  unaltered.    (Fehling,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvii.  319.) 

Geuther  and  Cartmell  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  16)  have  obtained  a  similar  niodi- 
tion,  by  satiu-ating  common  aldehyde  witli  sulphurous  acid  gas,  dissolving  the  result- 
ing liquid  in  water,  saturating  the  acid  with  chalk,  distilling,  and  treating  the  dis- 
tillate with  potash,  which  separates  the  remaining  common  aldehyde  in  the  resinous 
form,  and  leaves  the  modified  aldehyde  in  the  form  of  a  clear  liquid,  which  boils  at 
124°  C,  Hke  the  modification  obtained  by  Weidenbusch,  and  solidifies  at  10°  starting 
into  crystals  which  also  begin  to  melt  at  10°. 

2.  Solid  a7id  infusible  MHcddchyde. — Anhydrous  aldehyde  kept  for  some  time  in  a 
sealed  tube  or  well  stoppered  bottle,  frequently  deposits  transparent,  colourless,  four- 
sided  prisms,  which  traverse  the  whole  liquid  like  a  network.  The  crystals  remain 
solid  at  100°  C,  but  at  a  stronger  heat  sublime  un decomposed,  in  the  form  of  transpa- 
rent, colourless,  shining,  rather  hard  needles,  which  are  easily  pulverised,  inodorous, 
combustible,  scarcely  at  all  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether 
(Liebig). — Fehling,  by  exposing  pure  aldehyde  to  the  cold  of  winter  for  several 
weeks,  once  obtained  the  same  crystals,  mixed,  however,  with  a  larger  quantity  of 
the  crystals  b.  They  ai'e  hard  and  easy  to  pulverise;  at  120°  they  sublime  without 
previous  fusion.  "Wlien  they  are  suifered  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  the  vapour  condenses 
in  fine  snowy  flakes  (Liebig).  Heated  for  some  time  to  180°  in  sealed  tubes 
they  are  reconverted  into  ordinary  aldehyde.  (Geuther,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  252.) 

Aldehtde-resin. — A  resinous  body  obtained  by  heating  aldehyde  with  potash,  either 
in  aqueous  or  in  alcoholic  solution,  especially  the  latter.  It  is  also  formed  in  solutions 
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of  the  alkalis  in  alcohol,  and  in  acetal,  when  kept  for  a  long  time.  According  to 
Weidenbusch  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvi.  153)  it  is  a  substance  of  a  fiery  orange  colour 
which  is  reduced  by  drying  at  100*^,  to  a  powder,  having  a  paler  tint.  It  dissolves  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  sparingly  in  water,  scarcely  at  all  in  alkalis,  partially  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water.  When  purified  as  completely 
as  possible,  it  contains  76'4  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  8'0  per  cent,  of  hydrogen :  its 
formation  is  accompanied  by  that  of  acetic,  formic  and  acetylous  [?]  acid ;  at  the 
same  time  a  pungent  odour  is  evolved,  proceeding  from  a  peculiar  substance  which 
adheres  obstinately  to  the  resin.  This  substance  is  oUy  and  volatile  when  first  pro- 
duced, but  soon  thickens,  even  when  alone  and  still  more  quickly  under  the  influence 
of  nitric  acid,  and  is  converted  into  a  golden-yeUow,  viscid  resin,  which  .«mells  like 
cinnamon,  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  sparingly  in  water,  and  is  different  from 
the  true  aldehyde-resin. 

AZiDEHVDES.  A  class  of  organic  compounds  intermediate  between  alcohols 
and  acids.  They  are  derived  from  alcohols  by  abstraction  of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
and  are  converted  into  acids  by  addition  of  1  atom  of  oxygen  :  thus  in  the  fatty  acid 

B6P16S  * 

C"H=°+-0  -       =  C°H«°0,  and  C°H-°0  +  O  =  C°H'°02 

Alcohol.  Aldehj-de.  Aldehyde.  Acid. 

Aldehydes  may  be  regard  d  as  derivatives  :  1.  Of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  HH,  half 
the  hydrogen  being  replaced  by  an  oxygen-radicle :  e.  g.  benzoic  aldehyde  or  bitter- 
almond  oil,  C'H^O  =  C'H^O.H.— 2.  Of  a  molecule  of  water,  half  the  hydrogen  being 

replaced  by  a monatomic  hydrocarbon,  e.g.  benzoic  aldehyde  =      -o-  fO;  acetic  alde- 
O-H^ )  .  '  . 

hyde  =     jj  f     —  3.  Of  a  molecule  of  water,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is 

replaced  by  a  diatomic  hydrocarbon:  e.g.  acetic  aldehyde  =  (C-H^.)"0.  According  to 
this  last  view,  which  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
chloride  of  zinc  upon  glycol  (p.  102),  the  aldehydes  are  isomeric  with  the  ethers  or  an- 
hydrides of  the  diatomic  alcohols,  and  are  related  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
dibasic  anhydrides  to  the  dibasic  acids  ;  thus 

Type  H^O-         Type  H^O 

SO^) 

Sulphuric  acid        jj„  \  0^     Sulphuric  anhydride  SO'.O 
Glycol  ^'h'|0'     Aldehyde  C^H'.O. 

The  following  are  the  aldehydes  at  present  known. 

1.  Aldehydes  of  the  form  C°ff°0  =  ^°5'°''^0  =  C'°H'»-'O.H. 


Acetic  aldehyde 
Propionic  ,, 
Butyric  ,, 
Valeric  „ 
QSnanthylic  ,, 


C'H'O 
CTl^O 
C^H'O 

C'H'^0 


H 

CapryUc  aldehyde  [?]  .  .  C'H"0 

Enodic        „          .  .  C"H-=0 

Laurie          „           .  .  C'-H='0 

Palmitic       „          ,  .  C"^H^20 


2.  Aldehyde  of  the  form  C-H'-^O  =  ^°-^'°g|o  =  C=H'°-»0.H:. 
Acrylic  aldehyde,  or  Acrolein,  C'H''0. 

3.  Aldehyde  of  the  form  C°H2»-«0  =  ^°-^'°^|o  =  C°H=°-'O.H 
Campholic  aldehyde,  or  Camphor,  C"'H"^0. 

4.  Aldehydes  of  the  form  CH-'-sO  =  '"'"■'^'"^  1 0  =  C-H^-'O.H. 

Benzoic  aldehyde,  or  Bitter-almond  oil,  CffO. 
Cuminic  aldehyde,  or  Oil  of  Cumin,  C^H'O. 

6.  Aldehyde  of  the  form  C°ff°-"'0  =  ^"-^'"^j^'  C°H'°-"O.H. 
Cinnamic  aldehyde,  or  Oil  of  Cinnamon,  C*H'0. 

6.  Aldehydes  of  the  form  C°H-°-«02  =  ^"^"""'^jo,  or  C»H-°-''0'.H. 

Salicylic  aldehyde,  or  Salieylous  acid,  CH^O-. 
Auisylic  aldehyde,  or  Anisylous  acid,  CH^O". 
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The  aldehydes  corresponding  to  known  alcohols  may  all  be  formed  from  tlio^e 
alcohols  by  oxidation,  either  by  exposm-e  to  the  air  in  contact  with  platinum-black,  or 
by  distillation  with  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphui'ic  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese  or 
acid  chromate  of  potassium.  Aldehydes  may  also  be  prepared  from  the  corresponding 
acids  by  a  general  process,  viz.  by  distilling  a  mixtm'e  of  the  barium-salt  of  the  acid 
with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  formate  of  barium,  thus : 


Btiizo.ite  of 
bariiun. 

(Limpriclit,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvii.  368;  Piria,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlviii.  113). 
This  process  is  a  partieidar  case  of  Williamson's  method  of  producing  compound  ace- 
tones (p.  31). 

Several  aldehydes,  as  benzoic,  acetic,  propionic,  butyi-ic,  &e.  are  produced  by  the 
distillation  of  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  and  gelatin  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and 
sulphuric  acid.  Some  are  formed  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  organic  acids,  as 
acetic  aldehyde  from  lactic  acid,  cenanthylic  aldehyde  from  ricinolic  acid.  Caprylic 
aldehyde  is  said  by  some  chemists  to  be  produced  (together  with  the  corresponding 
alcohol),  by  distilling  ricinolic  acid  with  excess  of  potash.  According  to  Bonis 
(Compt.  rend.  xli.  603),  a  new  acid,  C'^H'^O^,  is  formed  at  the  same  time  : 

C'8ff^0'  =  C«H'«0  -I- 

Ricinolic  Caprylic 
acid.  aldehyde. 

But  according  to  Malaguti  (Cimento,  iv.  401),  the  acid  formed  is  sebacic  acid 
thus : 

Ci8H-«0=  +  20  =  C"H'"0  +  C"'H"'0< 

Ricinolic  Caprylic  Sebacic 

acid.  aldehyde.  acid. 

This  decomposition  is  supposed  to  take  place  simultaneously  with  that  by  which 
octylic  (caprylic)  alcohol  is  produced  (p.  97).  The  aldehyde  might  indeed  be  pro- 
duced by  oxidation  of  the  alcohoh  According  to  Stadel  er,  on  the  other  hand  (J.  pr. 
Chem.  Ixxxiii.  241),  the  product  C^H"'0  thus  formed  is  not  caprylic  aldehyde,  but 
methyl-cenanthyl,  a  body  isomeric  with  it  (p.  97). 

Many  aldehydes  are  obtained  directly  from  plants,  either  existing  ready  formed  in 
the  plants,  or  being  given  off  as  volatile  oils  on  distilling  the  plants  v.dth  water.  Thus, 
benzoic  aldehyde  constitutes  the  essential  part  of  bitter-almond  oil,  cinnamic  alde- 
hyde of  cinnamon  oil,  cuminic  aldehyde  of  Eoman  cumin  oil,  and  salicylic  aldehyde 
or  salicylous  acid,  of  oil  of  spu-aea.  Oil  of  rue  consists  principally  of  eiiodic  aldehyde, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  lauric  aldehyde  (C.  G.  Williams,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  ix. 
167).  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  capric  aldehyde.  Benzoic  aldehyde  is  also  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nascent  hydi'Ogeu  (evolved  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  hydrochlo- 
ric acid)  on  cyanide  of  benzoyl,  hydrocyanic  being  formed  at  the  same  time  : 

C'ffO.Cy  +  HH  =  Cn^O.H  +  CyH. 

This  mode  of  formation  corresponds  with  the  representation  of  aldehydes  as  hycbides 
of  acid  radicles. 

All  the  known  aldehydes  (except  pahnitic  aldehyde,  which  is  a  fatty  solid)  are 
liquids,  which  volatihse  witliout  decomposition.  They  are  very  prone  to  oxidation, 
being  converted  into  acids  more  or  less  quickly  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  tendency  to  oxidation,  they  easily  reduce  the  oxides  of  the  noble 
metals  (see  p.  106).  Many  aldehydes  are  converted  by  hydrate  of  potassium,  espe- 
cially in  alcoholic  solution,  into  the  corresponding  alcohols,  and  the  potassium-salt  of 
the  corresponding  acid  :  thus,  with  bitter  almond  oil : 

2Cm»0  +  KHO  =  C'ffO  +  C'H^KO^ 

Benzoic  Benzyl-      Benzoate  of 

aldeliyde.  alcohol.  potassium. 

Cuminic  aldehyde  and  anisylic  aldehyde  are  decomposed  in  like  manner.  The  al- 
dehydes of  the  first  series  (corresponding  to  the  fatty  acids)  and  acrylic  aldehyde,  are 
not  decomposed  in  this  manner :  acetic  aldehyde  treated  with  potash  yields  acetate 
and  formate  of  potassium  and  a  brown  resinous  mass. 

All  aldehydes  form  definite,  and  for  the  most  part  crystalline,  compounds  witli  the 
acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals,  e.  g.  lutter-almond  oil  with  acid  sulphite  of  sodium, 
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C'H''O.SO'NaH '^'^ajs'^'  +  H=0  =  Na  C'n'^l  ^'  '^^^^^  compounds 

are  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  saturated  solutions 
of  the  alkaline  bisulphites.  Hence  by  shaking  a  liquid  containing  an  aldehyde  -ndth 
excess  of  such  a  saturated  solution,  the  aldehyde  may  be  completely  separated  in  the  form 
of  a  crystalline  compound.  This  is  an  excellent  method  of  purifjdng  those  TolatUe  oils 
■which  have  the  constitution  of  aldehydes.  The  acid  sulphites  of  potassium  and  sodium 
are,  generally  speaking,  the  best  adapted  for  this  purpose,  as  the  compoimds  which  they 
form  with  the  aldehydes  are  much  less  soluble  in  the  solution  of  the  sulphite  than  the 
corresponding  ammonium-compounds,  and  therefore  crystallise  more  readily.  From 
all  these  compounds,  the  aldehyde  may  be  set  free  by  the  action  of  the  stronger  acids, 
or  by  neutralisation  -with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  may  then  be  obtained  in  the  pvu-e 
state  by  distillation. 

The  iildehj'des  of  the  first  series  combine  with  ammonia,  forming  crystalline  com- 
pounds like  aldeliyde-ammonia,  C-H^O.NH^  (p.  106),  and  valeral-ammonia,  C^H"'O.KH'. 
These  compounds  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  yield  sulphur-bases,  like  thial- 
dine,  C'*H"NS^  and  valeraldine,  C'^H■^'NS^  thus : 

3(C^H"'0.Nff)  +  3H-S  =  C'^H"NS^  +  (Ntt')-S  +  3H^0. 

Heated  with  hydrocyanic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  they  yield  bases  similar  to  the  last, 
but  containing  oxygen  in  place  of  sulphur :  e.  ff.: 

C^H'^CNff  +  CNH  +  CIH  +  H-0  =  C^H'^NO^  +  NH^Cl. 

Leucine. 

Acrylic  aldehyde  appears  also  to  combine  directly  with  ammonia,  forming  a  white 
amorphous  compound. 

The  remaining  aldehydes  yield  with  ammonia  peculiar  amides  called  hydramides, 
the  formation  of  which  is  attended  with  eli:nination  of  3  atoms  of  water,  e.  g. 

3(C'H''.0)  +  N^H"'  =  N^CH")'  +  ZWQ 


W-W  =  N=(C'H«0)'  +  3H-0 

Salicylic  Salhydramide. 
aldehyde. 

Aldehydes  also  combine  with  anhydrous  acids  (anhydrides),  forming  compounds 
which  are  isomeric,  but  not  identical  with  the  diacid  glycol-ethers.  Thus  acetic  alde- 
hyde iinites  with  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  forming  the  compound,  C-H^O.C*H''0^  isomeric 
with  acetate  of  ethylene,  C-H''.(C-H-''0)^.0- ; — also  with  anhydrous  benzoic  and  succinic 
acids.  Valeral  forms  with  anhydi'ous  acetic,  and  benzoic  acids,  the  compomids 
C^H"'O.C'H''0^  and  C^H'°O.C"H''0^  isomeric  with  acetate  and  benzoate  of  amylene, 
C='H'°.(C-ffO)-.0'^  and  C»H"'.(C'H''0)'.02.  rpj^^^g  compounds  heated  with  caustic 
alkalis  yield  acetates,  benzoates,  &c.,  of  the  alkali-metals,  and  reproduce  the  original 
aldehydes,  whereas  the  acetates,  benzoates  of  ethylene,  amylene,  &c.,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  yield  glycols,  or  hydrates  of  ethylene,  amylene,  &c.  (Geuther,  Ann. 
Oh.  Pharm.  cvi.  2-i9  ;  Guthrie  u.  Kolbe,  ibid.  cix.  296.) 

The  calcium  and  barium-salts  of  certain  monobasic  organic  acids,  biityric  and  valeric 
acids,  for  example,  yield  by  diy  distillation,  together  with  acetones  (p.  31),  compounds 
isomeric  with  the  aldehydes,  but  distinguished  trom  them  by  not  combining  with  am- 
monia: these  compomids  are  called  i?(;!yra^,  valeral,  &c.  (Chancel,  J.  Pharm.  [3] 
vii.  143;  Limpricht,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xc.  111.) 

Many  of  the  aldehydes  are  susceptible  of  polymeric  transformations.  Acetic  alde- 
hyde exhibits  tliree  or  four  such  modifications  (p.  108) ;  and  benzoic  aldehyde  is  very 
apt  to  pass  into  the  solid  substance  benzoin,  C"H'-0^. 

The  acetones  or  ketones  are  aldehydes  in  which  the  basic  atom  of  hydrogen  is  re- 
placed by  an  alcohol-radicle,  thus  : 

Acetone  =  CH»(  C-ff  \ 

,         c^H')  ^  cmo) 

Valerone  =  Qig-n  ^  =  C'H"  \ 

.J.       .  C'W)  C'WO)      cm'}  r,  C-H'O) 

Valeracetone  =  ^-j-g-jV  O  =     ^-^^^  or  Qi^sf  0  —  C'H"  C 

AlBSDE.  The  generic  name  applied  by  L.  Gmeliu,  in  his  Handbook,  to  the  alde- 
hydes, the  latter  term  being  by  him  restricted  to  acetic  aldehj'de.  In  GmeUn's  system, 
the  term  includes  several  organic  anhydrides  and  other  compounds  not  generally  re- 
garded as  aldehydes.    (Handb.  vii.  192.) 


ALEMBIC— ALIZARIN. 


A.3aEI\IB¥C.  An  apparatus  for  distillation,  much  used  by  the  older  chemists.  It 
consists  of  a  body  a,  to  which  is  adapted  a  head  b,  of  conical  shape,  and  having  its 
external  circumference  or  base  depressed  lower  than 
the  neck,  so  that  the  vapoiu-s  which  rise  and  are  con- 
densed against  the  sides,  run  down  into  the  circular 
channel  formed  by  its  depressed  part,  whence  they 
pass  through  the  nose  or  beak  c,  into  the  receiver  d. 
The  alembic  is  now  scarcely  used  in  the  laboratory, 
being  superseded  by  the  retort,  which  is  simpler  and 
Irss  expensive.  Nevertheless,  the  alembic  has  its 
advantages.  In  partioidar  the  residues  of  distilla- 
tions may  be  easily  cleared  out  of  the  body  a  ;  and  in 
experiments  of  sublimation,  the  head  is  very  con- 
venient to  receive  the  dry  products,  while  the  more 
volatile  portions  pass  over  into  the  receiver.  Glass 
alemViics  are  now  used  in  some  manufactories  of  sulphuric  acid  for  effecting  the  final 
concentration  of  the  acid. 

ii.2iEnaBT£OTH-SASiT.  A  name  given  by  the  alchemists  to  one  of  the  double 
chlorides  of  mcrourj'  and  ammonium,  2(NH'Cl.HgCl)  +  H-0,  also  called  &alt  of  wisdmii. 

AaiEStAiwaiZSTB.    (See  Chkysobeeyl.) 

iliGASlOTH  (Powder  of).  The  alchemical  name  for  the  oxychloride  of  anti- 
mony, produced  by  throwing  the  chloride  (butter  of  antimony)  into  water. 

ASiGSSaSTS. —  A  hyilrated  silicate  of  alumina,  occurring  in  New  Jersey,  and  crys- 
tallising, sometimes  in  right,  sometimes  in  oblique  prisms.  The  following  analyses  nf 
it  have  been  given  by  Hunt  and  Crossley  : 

Silica   52-16 

Alumina   26-08 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron      ....  1-94 

Magnesia    .       .       .       .        .       .  1-21 

Potash   10-69 

Water   7-92 

Too 

ASiiaaESTTASY  SU-BSTAWCES.    (See  Nutrition.) 

A3<ISM:iIsr.  An  acrid,  Ijitter  extract,  probably  a  mixture  of  several  com])oun(ls, 
obtained  from  the  water-plaintaiu  {AUsma  PlanUigo)  (Jach,  Eepert.  Pharm.  iv.  17-1  ; 
vi.  246.) 

AiiailA-CAMIPHOK.  A  crystalline  substance,  sometimes  deposited  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bark  of  Afix/a  aromatica.  The  crystals  are  white  and  capillary,  with 
a  slight  aromatic  taste  and  the  agreeable  odour  of  the  plant.  They  sublime  undecom- 
posed  between  70-'  and  80"'C.,  but  at  liigher  temjieratures  they  melt  and  form  a  brown 
substance.  They  are  insoluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  warm  water,  forming  a  neutral 
solution,  which  deposits  the  crystals  unaltered  ;  so  likewise  does  the  distillate  obtained 
from  this  solution.  They  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  in  ether,  oil  of 
turpentine,  caustic  potash,  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  caustic  ammonia.  Nitric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1-2  does  not  dissolve,  but  merely  colours  them  yellow.  (Handwort.  d. 
Chem.  i.  431.) 

ALIZiLiasc  Obtained  liy  Sehunck  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  alizarin, 

and  shown  by  Wolff  and  Strecker  to  be  identical  with  Laiu-ent's  phthalic  acid  (whii/h 
see.) 

ASSSAHIET,  C"'HW+2lr=0  [or  C=»i7''0«+ 4//0].  Lizaric  acid— Kvc(\.  colovv- 
ing  matter  obtained  from  madder.  It  was  first  prepared  by  Eobiquet  and  Colin 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  [2]  xxxiv.  225),  who  obtained  it  by  digesting  pounded  madder  witli 
water  at  15°  or  20'-'  C,  exhausting  the  gelatinous  extract  thereby  obtained  with  alcohi.il, 
and  treating  the  alcoholic  solution,  after  concentration,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  A  pre- 
cipitate was  thereby  obtained,  which,  when  washed,  dried,  and  sublimed,  yielded  alizarin 
in  long,  brilliant  needles,  having  the  red  colom-  of  native  ehromate  of  lead.  Alizarin  is 
identical  with  Eunge's  7nadder-rcd  (J.  pr.  Cliem.  v.  362),  and  with  the  somewhat  inipm-e 
matiere  colorayiterougc,  obtained  from  madder  by  P  er  so  z  and  G-aultier  de  Claubry 
(Ann.  Ch.Phys.  [2]  xlviii.  69),  and  has  been  prepared  in  the  pure  state  by  Sehunck 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvi.  174),  by  Debus  (ibid.  Ixv!  351),  and  by  Wolff  and  Strecker 
(il)id.  Ixxv.  1).  It  appears  not  to  exist  ready  formed  in  madder,  but  to  be  produced 
by  tlie  decomposition  of  rubian  and  ruberythric  acid.    (^See  MAitDEa.) 
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Preparation  according  to  Woljf  and  Strecker.  —  Madder  is  exhausted  with  boiling 
water;  the  decoction  is  precipitated  by  sulphm-ic  acid ;  and  the  washed  precipitate 
while  yet  moist,  is  boiled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  alumina  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  dissolves  the  colouring  matters,  and  leaves  a  dark  brown  residue.  The  solution 
mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  deposits  red  flakes,  consisting  of  alizarin,  more  or  less 
contaminated  with  purpurin  and  resinous  matters.  This  precipitate  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  or  in  dilute  ammonia,  and  the  solution  is  treated  with  hydrate  of  alumina, 
which  unites  with  the  colouring  matters ;  and  the  alumina-compound  thiis  formed  is 
boUed  with  carbonate  of  soda,  which  dissolves  the  purpurin  and  leaves  the  alizarin  in 
combination  with  the  alumina.  Lastly,  this  compound,  after  being  freed  from  resinous 
matters  by  digestion  in  ether,  is  decomposed  by  hot  hydrochloric  acid  wliich  dissolves 
the  alumina ;  and  the  alizarin  thus  separated  is  washed,  dried  by  simple  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

According  to  Schwartz  (Bull,  dela  Soc.  industr.  de  Mulhouse,  1856,  No.  135),  the 
purest  alizarin  is  obtained  by  subliming  on  paper  an  alcoholic  extract  of  madder  having 
at  least  35  times  the  colouring  power  of  the  root  itself.  According  to  Plessy  and 
Schiitzen  berger  (Compt.  rend,  xliii.  167),  when  an  extract  of  madder  prepared  with 
wood-spirit,  is  triturated  with  a  tenfold  quantity  of  water,  and  heated  to  250°  in  a 
closed  vessel,  the  water  on  cooling  becomes  filled  with  crystals  of  alizarin  ;  and  the 
fused  extractive  mass  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  yields,  when  again  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  an  additional  quantity  of  very  pure  alizarin. 

Anderson,  by  treating  opianic  acid  (O'^H'^O^  =  alizarin  +  2H^0)  with  sulphuric 
acid,  obtained  a  colouring  matter  (probably  alizarin),  which  yielded  all  the  madder 
colours  with  alumina  and  iron  mordants.    (Edinb.  Phil.  Trans,  xxi.  1,  204.) 

Alizarin  in  the  anhydrous  state  forms  red  prisms,  inclining  more  or  less  to  yellow, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  crystals.  It  combines  with  2  at.  water,  forming  scaly 
crystals  like  mosaic  gold.  These  crystals  give  oflj'  their  water  at  100  °f!.,  becoming 
opaque  and  of  a  darker  colour.  At  215°  the  compound  sublimes,  yielding  a  crystalline 
sul)limate  of  the  same  composition  as  alizarin  dried  at  100°  ;  nevertheless  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  charcoal  is  always  left  behind. 

The  following  are  the  mean  resiUt.s  of  the  analyses  of  alizarin  dried  between  100° 
and  120°  or  sublimed : 


Calculation. 

Robiquet. 

Schunck. 

Debus. 

Uochled-T, 

10  c  . 

.  120 

68-96 

69-72 

69-4 

68-96 

67-93 

6  H  . 

6 

3-45 

3-74 

4-0 

3-78 

3-77 

3  0  . 

.  48 

27-59 

26-54 

26-6 

27-26 

28-30 

174 

100-00 

100-00 

100-0 

100-00 

lOO-OO 

Shnnck  assigns  to  crystallised  alizarin  the  formula  O^H^O^  -t-  IHO  Arrnrrting  to  the  formnli 
C'"H60',  alizarin  is  clo-elv  related  to  Lanrent's  chloronainhalic  arid,  C'^H^CIO^.  The  latter,  when 
boiled  with  nitric  acid,  yields  phthalic  and  oxalic  acid,  like  alizarin  ^vid.  inf.). 

Alizarin  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  water,  even  at  the  boiling  heat ;  but  according  to 
Plessy  and  Schiitzenberger  {loc.  cit.)  its  solubility  is  much  increased  by  heating  to 
higher  temperatures  in  close  vessels,  100  pts.  of  water  dissolve  0-034  pt.  of  alizarin 
at  100°  C. ;  0-035  at  150°  ;  0-82  at  200°;  1-70  at  225°  ;  and  3-16  pts.  at  250°. 

Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it,  forming  yellow  solutions.  It  is  not  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  brown  solution  from 
which  the  alizarin  is  precipitated  by  water  in  orange-coloured  fiakes.  Nitric  acid  at 
the  boiling  heat  dissolves  it,  with  evolution  of  red  vapoui's,  forming  phthalic  acid  and 
probably  also  oxalic  acid  (Wolff  and  Strecker): 

cm^o'  +  H»o  +  40  =  c'H^o*  +  c^mo* 

Alizarin.  Phthalic  Oxalic 

acid.  acid. 

It  is  also  converted  into  phthalic  acid  by  boiling  with  ferric  chloride  or  nitrate 
(Schunck).  Chlorine  converts  it,  when  suspended  in  water,  into  a  yellow  substance 
which  dissolves  in  alkalis  without  much  colour,  and  yields  a  colourless  sublimate  when 
heated. 

Alizarin  dissolves  in  caustic  alkalis  and  in  alkaline  carbonates,  forming  deep  purple 
solutions,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids  in  orange-coloured  flakes.  The  ammo- 
niacal  solution  gives  off  all  its  ammonia  by  evaporation,  and  forms  with  the  chlorides 
of  bariiim  and  calcium  purple  precipitates  which  become  nearly  black  when  dry.  The 
potash  solution  is  completely  decolorised  by  lime-water,  a  precipitate  being  formed 
containing  2C'»H"0^.3CaHO,  or  2C-''IPO\Z{CaO,HO\  With  baryta,  in  a  similar 
manner,  two  compounds  are  formed,  viz.  2C'°H"0'.3BaHO  and  C'sH'^'0l2BaH0.  Alu- 
mina decolorises  an  alcoholic  solution  of  alizarin,  forming  a  beautiful  red  lake.  .An 
sunmoniacal  solution  of  alizarin  forms  with  salts  of  magnesiimi,  iron,  copper,  and  silver, 
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purple  precipitates  with  a  rO'l  or  bluish  iridescence.    The  silver  precipitate  becomes 
reduced  after  some  time.    The  alcoholic  solution  of  aliza-rin  forms  with  tin  alcoholic 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  a  purple  precipitate  containing  4C'°H^Pb0^3Pb'^0,  or 
2C-''H''FbO\ZPbO,  according  to  Schunck,  and  3C'"H*^Ol2Pb-0,  according  to  Debus. 
A.-X.TLTS-SI.    (See  Pimelitb.) 

ASiKiS.EiS.  Alcali,  Laugensah.  The  word  aUcali  is  used  in  various  senses.  In 
its  most  restricted,  but  most  usual  sense,  it  is  applied  to  four  substances  only  :  hydrato 
of  potassium  (potash),  hydrate  of  sodium  (soda),  hydrate  of  litliimn  (lithia),  and  hy- 
drate of  ammonium  (which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia ). 
In  a  more  general  sense,  it  is  applied  to  the  hydrates  of  the  so-called  alkaline  earths 
(baryta,  strontia,  and  lime),  and  to  a  large  number  of  organic  substances  both  natural 
and  artificial,  which  are  more  fully  described  in  the  articles  Alkaloids  and  Ammonium- 
bases.  The  first  four  bodies  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  alkalis  ^proper,  when  it  is 
wished  specially  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  alkalis. 

As  the  indiYidual  alkalis  are  described  with  sufficient  detail  in  the  articles  specially 
devoted  to  each,  we  shall  confine  this  article  to  a  discussion  of  those  properties  which 
they  all  possess  in  common  ;  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  define  the  essential  nature 
of  alkalinity,  and  to  point  out  upon  what  grounds  this  or  that  particular  body  is  classed 
as  an  alkali.  These  objects  will  probably  be  best  attained  by  tracing  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  word  alkali,  which  was  at  first  the  name 
of  a  single  substance,  has  come  to  be  the  generic  name  of  an  indefinite  number  of  bodies. 

The  term  alkali  was  fu-st  used  in  chemistrj'  to  designate  the  soluble  part  of  the  ashes 
of  plants,  especially  of  sea-weed  (carbonates  of  sodium  and  potassium).  It  was,  how- 
ever, soon  extended  to  several  similar  substances  which  were  obtained  by  other  pro- 
cesses :  for  instance,  to  salt  of  tartar,  and  to  carbonate  of  potassium  obtained  by  heat- 
ing nitre  with  charcoal.  The  substances  obtamed  by  these  processes,  and  by  others 
of  like  nature,  were  regarded  as  identical,  or  at  most,  as  mere  varieties  of  the  same 
substance.  Alkali  was,  tlierefore,  not  yet  used  as  a  generic  name,  but  as  the  specific 
name  of  a  particular  substance.  The  character  which  was  chiefly  depended  upon  for 
distinguishing  alkali  from  other  substances  was  the  property  of  effervescing  with  acids. 
Tills  property  was  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of,  and  essential  to,  alkaline  bodies, 
tiU  after  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Another  property  of  alkali  which  was  early 
oliserved  was  its  opposition  to  acids,  and  power  of  destroying  their  most  distinctive 
characters.  On  account  of  its  possessing  these  properties,  carbonate  of  ammonium, 
which  had  been  known  since  the  thirteenth  century,  was,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  regarded  as  a  kind  of  alkali.  The  power  of  alkali  to  chang*^  many 
vegetable  colours  was  recognised  at  a  later  period  than  the  properties  above  mentioned, 
but  was  well  known  to  Boyle,  who  also  knew  that  colours  which  had  been  thus  altered 
could  be  restored  by  acids. 

It  was  first  clearly  established  in  1736,  by  Duhamel,  that  there  existed  two  essentially 
distinct  kinds  of  fixed  alkali.  From  tliis  time,  three  kinds  of  alkali  were  recognised, 
—  vegetable  alkali,  mineral  alkali,  and  volatile  alkali,  corresponding  respectively  to 
potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  or  to  their  carbonates. 

We  have  ali'eady  said  that,  far  on  in  the  eighteenth  ceutmy,  the  power  of  eflferves- 
cing  with  acids  was  regarded  as  an  essential  jiroperty  of  alkalis.  Boyle  had  indeed 
observed,  in  168-1,  that  volatile  alkali  could  be  obtained  by  distillation  over  quick  lime 
in  a  condition  in  which  it  no  longer  effervesced  with  acids,  although  it  retained  all  its 
other  usual  properties.  But,  notwithstanding  isolated  observations  of  this  kind,  non- 
effervescing  alkalis  were  regarded  rather  as  subordinate  varieties  of  the  ordinary 
alkalis  than  as  essentially  different  substances. 

Moreover,  it  was  known  at  a  very  early  date,  that  quick  lime  altered  some  of  the 
properties  of  alkali.  This  alteration  was  expressed  by  calling  alkali,  which  had  not 
been  acted  on  by  lime,  mild,  and  alkali  which  had  been  so  acted  on,  cauntic.  The 
effect  of  the  lime  was  ascribed  by  Basil  Valentine  (latter  half  of  tlie  fifteenth  century) 
to  heat  ("  die  Hitze  aus  dem  lebendigen  Kalk  ")  which  it  imparted  to  the  alkali.  And 
the  idea  that  lime  in  burning  combined  with  an  active  principle  —  "  matter  of  fire  "  — • 
which  it  gave  out  again  partially  to  water  (when  slaked),  and  completely  to  alkali, 
remained  long  dominant.  Van  Ilclraont  (circ.  1640)  regarded  the  substance  taken  up 
by  lime  as  a  kind  of  sulphuric  acid,  whence  the  heat  evolved  in  the  action  of  water  on 
quick  lime.  Meyer,  as  recently  as  176-1,  supposed  the  lime-salt  of  a  peculiar  acid, 
acidum  pingue,  to  be  formed  during  the  burning  of  lime,  and  that  when  this  salt  was 
treated  with  a  mild  alkali,  a  corresponding  alkaline  salt  (caustic  alkali)  was  obtained. 
The  greasy  feel  of  the  caustic  allcalis  suggested  the  name  of  the  acid  which  Meyer 
supposed  them  to  contain.* 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  illustr;itii>ii  of  the  climpe  which  takes  plare  in  tlie  idens  attached  to  the  same 
wnnl.  th.1t  lioili  Van  Heiinont  and  Mi  yer  slemld  havi-  atl  i  il.nt.  li  what  we  consider  an  exaltation  of  ilie 
aiLaime  property  to  the  agency  of  an  acid.  (.See  Acms,  p.  40.) 
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The  true  nature  of  the  differenee  between  caustic  and  mild  alkalis  was  discovered 
by  Black  in  1755.  Black's  investigation  of  this  subject  occupies  so  important  a  place 
in  the  history  of  general  chemical  theory,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  a  little  iu 
detail  his  experiments  and  the  conclusions  he  derived  from  them. 

His  first  observation  was  that  quick  lime,  when  deadened  by  exposure  to  air,  became 
heavier,  not  lighter,  as  was  to  be  expected,  if  the  change  which  took  place  consisted 
in  the  escape  of  fire-matter.  He  made  a  similar  observation  in  the  case  of  magnesia 
(a  substance  which  he  had  previously  found  to  be  distinct  fi'omlime).  Hefoimd  fui'thcr 
that  magnesia,  in  tlie  state  in  which  it  effervesces  with  acids,  lost  considerably  in 
weight  when  calcined,  and  that  it  then  no  longer  effervesced  -nith  acids,  although  it 
formed  with  them  salts  exactly  similar  to  those  of  effervescing  magnesia.  In  order  to 
find  out  what  was  the  substance  which  effervescing  magnesia  lost  when  calcined,  he 
repeated  the  calcination  in  a  retort  connected  with  a  well  cooled  receiver.  In  this 
experiment,  he  obtained  nothing  but  a  small  quantity  of  water ;  it  occmTed  to  him, 
however,  that  a  gas  might  have  escaped,  and  that  this  gas  might  be  the  same  as  that 
which  is  evolved  dming  the  solution  of  magnesia  alba  (effervescing  magnesia)  in  acids. 
Following  out  this  supposition,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effervescing  mag- 
nesia which  is  precipitated  by  a  mild  alkali  from  a  solution  of  calcined  (not  effei-vescing) 
magnesia  in  acid,  could  obtain  the  gas,  wliich  caused  it  to  effervesce  when  dissolved, 
from  no  source  except  the  alkali.  Hence  he  concluded  further  that  the  mild  alkalis 
contain  the  same  gas  as  is  expelled  from  magnesia  alba  by  calcination  ;  that,  when 
they  combine  with  acids,  this  gas  is  separated  and  causes  effervescence ;  and  that, 
when  a  magnesia  salt  is  precipitated  by  a  mild  alkali,  the  gas  leaves  the  latter  and 
unites  with  the  magnesia,  in  csmbination  with  which  it  is  precipitated.  These  con- 
clusions were  verified  by  the  following  quantitative  experiment.  A  weighed  quantity 
of  magnesia  alba  was  calcined ;  it  then  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  without  effervescence. 
The  solution  was  precipitated  by  mild  vegetable  alkali  (carbonate  of  potassium),  the 
precipitate  washed,  dried,  and  weighed :  its  weight  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  original  magnesia  alba,  and  it  behaved  in  every  respect  Klce  that  substance. 
On  a  further  examination  of  the  gas,  which  is  expelled  by  acids  from  the  miid  alkalis 
and  lime,  and  from  magnesia  alba,  Black  found  it  to  be  the  same  as  thatwhich  is  formed 
during  fermentation,  and  gave  it  the  name  fixed  air. 

From  the  sum  of  his  observations.  Black  deduced  the  following  general  conchisions. 
The  effervescing  earths  and  alkalis  contain  fixed  air,  which  can  be  expelled  from  the 
former  by  heat,  though  not  from  the  latter,  but  which  is  expelled  from  both  by  acids ; 
the  alkalis  and  earths  are  caustic  when  they  contain  no  fixed  au-,  and  therefore  their 
causticity  does  not  depend  on  the  presence  of  any  pecidiar  constituent,  but  is  a  pro- 
perty possessed  by  them  in  a  state  of  purity;  quicklime  renders  the  alkalis  caustic, 
not  by  imparting  to  them  any  principle  of  causticity,  but  by  the  removal  from  them 
of  fixed  air ;  lastly  fixed  air  partially  neutralises  the  alkalis  by  combining  with  them, 
insomuch  as  it  destroys  their  causticity. 

Two  of  the  most  important  effects  which  the  adoption  of  Black's  theory  had  upon 
the  received  ideas  of  alkalinity  were  that  it  caused  chemists  to  perceive  (which  they 
had  not  done  before),  a  necessary  opposition  between  the  causticity  of  an  aUcali  and 
its  power  of  effervescing  with  acids,  and  caused  the  term  alkali  to  be  transferred  from 
the  carbonated  to  the  caustic  alkalis. 

Besides  the  substances  to  which  the  name  alkali  was  first  given,  it  was  soon  per- 
ceived that  certain  kinds  of  earth  possessed,  in  some  degree,  alkaline  properties ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  power  of  effervescing  when  acted  on  by  acids,  and  of  neutralising  their 
acid  properties.  Earths  which  possessed  these  qualities  were  called  terra  absorbentes, 
or  terra  alcalinm,  and  were  long  supposed  to  owe  theu'  peculiarities  to  the  presence 
of  alkali  as  one  of  their  constituents. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  any  precise  statement  as  to  the  degree  of  similarity  or  of 
difference  which  was  supposed  to  exist  between  these  bodies  and  allcaU  proper.  Tiie 
di£S.culty  arises  partly  from  the  fact,  that,  until  they  had  acquired  some  idea  of  the 
principles  of  chemical  analysis,  chemists  had  no  sure  means  of  ascertaining  the  iden- 
tity or  individuality  of  chemical  substances,  and  hence  often  called  different  bodies  by 
the  same  name,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  different  names  to  the  same  substance 
when  obtained  by  different  processes;  partly  also,  from  the  word  alkali  having  been 
used  formerly  as  now  in  various  senses  :  by  Lemery,  for  instance,  to  include  all  sub- 
stances which  effervesce  with  acids ;  by  Stahl,  to  include  all  tliose  which  neutralise 
acids  ;  by  many  others,  however,  to  denote  none  but  the  substances  now  known  as  the 
alkaline  carbonates.  This  uncertainty  in  the  use  of  the  word  is  not  surprising,  wlien 
we  remember  that  our  present  more  extensive  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  point 
out  any  one  difference  of  fundamental  importance  between  the  alkalis  and  the  alkaline 
earths.  The  different  solubility  in  water  of  their  carbonates  probably  furnishes  a  more 
exact  distinction  than  any  other  single  property.    This  character  was  pointed  out  by 
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Duhamel  in  1736,  aa  a  generic  difference.  He  distinguished  earths  from  alkalis  by 
the  property  which  the  latter  have  of  precipitating  the  former  from  their  solutions, 
and  the  alkaline  earths  from  otliers  by  theu- capability  of  completely  neutralising  acids. 
These  distLnctions  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  ever  since  retained. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  with  much  detail  early  ideas  relating  to  the  ultimate 
constitution  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths.  A  similarity  of  constitution  between 
the  earths  and  metallic  calces  was  soon  suspected  ;  in  consequence  of  which  Neumann, 
before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  endeavoured  to  get  a  metal  from  quick 
lime.  By  the  later  phlogistic  chemists,  both  alkalis  and  earths  were,  like  metallic 
calces,  regarded  as  simple  bodies.  Lavoisier,  though  he  regarded  metallic  calces  as 
compounds,  continued  to  class  the  alkalis  and  earths  among  elementary  bodies,  inas- 
much as  there  was  no  known  means  of  decomposing  them.  He  considered  it  probable, 
however,  that  they  contained  oxygen,  and  suggested  that  the  earths  might  be  oxides 
of  metals  which  had  a  greater  athnity  for  oxj'gen  than  carbon,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  reduced.  Many  attempts  were  made  by  Lavoisier's  followers  to  verify  these 
suppositions  ;  but  their  uniform  failure  seemed  almost  to  have  proved  the  elementary 
nature  of  the  bodies  in  question,  when,  in  1807,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing potash  and  soda  by  the  galvanic  current.  The  composition  of  volatile  alkali 
(ammonia),  was  approximately  ascertained  by  Berthollet  in  1785.  Aftei-  the  discovery 
of  oxygen  in  the  fixed  alkalis,  it  was  long  supposed  by  Davy  and  Berzelius  that  am- 
monia also  contained  oxj'gen.  The  idea  that  aqueous  ammonia  contained  the  oxide  of 
a  compound  metal,  which  likewise  existed  in  the  ammonia-salts,  was  suggested  by 
Berzelius  in  1820.    (See  Ammonium.) 

In  the  present  state  of  chemical  theory,  the  relations  of  the  alkalis  to  other  sub- 
stances lead  to  the  representation  of  them  as  hydrates,  or  as  water  in  which  half  the 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  metal,  or  compound  radicle.    (See  Types.) 

The  earliest  addition  made  by  modern  chemistry  to  the  old  Hst  of  alkalis  was  morjiliia, 
discovered  in  opium  by  Sertiirner  in  1805,  but  first  fidly  described  by  him  in  1817. 
This  was  the  fii'st  organic  alkali,  or  alkaloid  which  became  known ;  but,  when  the 
general  attention  of  chemists  was  directed  to  its  existence,  it  was  soon  found  to  be 
one  of  a  very  numerous  class  of  compounds  (see  Axkaxoibs).  Of  late  years,  a  large 
number  of  bodies,  possessing  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  natural  alkaloids  have 
been  obtained  by  artificial  processes.  The  constitution  of  these  artificial  alkalis  is 
similar  to  that  of  hydrate  of  ammonium :  they  represent  hydrate  of  ammonium  in 
which  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  electro-positive  radicle  (in  most  cases  a  hydi'ocarbon), 
(see  Ammonium-bases),  or  in  which  nitrogen  is  replaced  by  phosphorus,  arsenic,  or 
antimony. 

The  following  properties  are  common  to  the  mineral  alkalis  and  to  many  of  the 
organic  alkalis. 

(1)  They  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  the  alkalis  proper  much  more  so  than 
the  alkaline  earths.  (2)  They  neutralise  completely  the  strongest  acids,  and  with 
weak  acids  form  salts  possessing  in  some  degree,  alkaUne  properties.  (3)  Their  aqueous 
solutions  exert  a  caustic  or  corrosive  action  on  vegetable  and  animal  substances  ;  (4) 
precipitate  the  heavy  metals  from  most  of  their  acid  solutions  as  hydi-ates  or  as  oxides; 
(5)  and  alter  the  tint  of  many  colouring  matters ;  for  instance,  they  turn  litmus,  which 
has  been  reddened  by  acid,  blue,  they  turn  turmeric  brown,  and  syrup  of  violets  and 
infusion  of  red  cabbage,  green.  The  extent  to  which  the  various  alkalis  dissolve  in 
water  appears  to  determine  the  degree  in  which  they  possess  the  last  three  properties 
(3,  4,  5),  the  most  soluble  possessing  them  in  a  greater  degTee  than  the  rest.  The  action 
on  colouring  matters  appears  to  belong  to  all  metaUic  hydrates  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  possessed  by  the  hydrates  of  lead,  silver,  and  mercury,  in  a  degree  cor- 
responding to  their  slight  solubiUty. 

(For  further  historical  details  concerning  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  see  Kopp, 
Geschichte  der  Ohemie,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.). —  G.  C.  F. 

ilE.Kii.StESasiTSJ'S"  is  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  real  alkali  in  alkaline 
mixtures  and  liquids,  such  as  the  commercial  carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
(commonly  called  potash  and  soda),  in  wood-ashes,  solutions  of  caustic  and  Ciirbonafed 
alkalis,  &c.  This  estimation,  like  that  of  the  strength  of  acids,  may  be  made  either 
by  volumetric  or  by  weight-analysis, 

The  volumetric  method  of  alkalimetry  is  merely  a  particular  case  of  the  general 
method  of  "Analysis  by  Saturation,"  described  in  the  article  Anaxysis,  Volumetric 
(which  see).  Tlie  valuation  of  an  alkali  by  the  amount  of  a  standard  acid  solution 
which  it  will  saturate,  was  first  introduced  by  DescroizUle,  afterwards  perfected 
by  Gay-Lussac,  and  still  further  by  Mohr.  (Lehrbuch  der  chemisch-analytischen 
Titrirmethode,  Braunschweig,  1855.) 

Instead  of  the  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  generally  used  for  the  purpose,  Mohr 
recommends  oxalic  acid,  because  it  can  be  weighed  with  greater  accuracy  than  auv 
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liquid  acid,  and  because  its  standard  solution  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  witli- 
out  change.  To  obtain  it  piu-e,  the  commercial  acid,  which  is  generally  contaminated 
with  the  oxalates  of  potassium  and  calcium,  is  finely  pounded,  and  treated  with  a 
quantity  of  lukewarm  water  sufficient  to  dissolve  only  a  portion  of  it ;  the  solution  is 
filtered  and  left  to  crystallise  ;  and  the  crystals  are  collected  on  a  filter  and  di'ied  in 
the  air,  tiU.  they  no  longer  adhere  to  each  other  or  to  the  paper.  The  acid  is  thus 
obtained  pure,  and  containing  exactly  C'-H'^O'  +  2H^0,  the  atomic  weight  of  which 
is  126. 

The  standard  solution  is  best  made  of  such  a  strength  that  1000  cubic  centimetres 
(1  litre),  shall  contain  exactly  one  i-gramme-atom  {i.e.  1  atom  expressed  in  i-grammes) 
of  the  acid.  This  is  effected  by  dissolving  in  water  i|S  =  63  grammes  of  the  crystals, 
and  diluting  the  solution  to  the  bulk  of  1  litre.  1000  e.  c.  of  this  solution  contain  one 
|-gramme-atom  of  acid :  hence  2  c.  e.  contain  1  milligramme-atom  of  acid,  and 
satm-ate  2  milligramme-atoms  of  a  caiistic  alkali  (KHO  or  NaHO),  1  mUligTamme  of 
an  anhydi'ous  alkali  (K^O  or  Na°0),  or  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  (CO^K^  or  CO^Na'^.) 

To  estimate  the  value  of  a  sample  of  commercial  potash  or  soda,  3  or  4  grammes  of 
it  are  first  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  water 
contained  in  it.  The  residue  is  then  dissolved  in  water ;  a  few  drops  of  litmus  ai-e 
added  ;  and  the  standard  acid  is  gradually  added  from  a  bm-ette  tOl  the  first  appearance 
of  a  purple-red  or  wine-red  colour.  Tliis  takes  place  when  a  little  more  than  half  the 
alkaline  carbonate  is  decomposed  by  the  oxaUc  acid  :  for  the  fii'st  portions  of  carbonic 
acid  disengaged  by  the  oxalic  acid,  unite  with  the  remaining  portion  of  alkaline  car- 
bonate to  form  acid  carbonate,  and  it  is  only  when  half  the  alkali  has  been  neutralised 
in  this  way  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  actually  set  free  and  reddens  the  litmus.  After 
this  stage  has  been  attained,  the  oxalic  acid  must  be  very  cautiously  added  till  the 
pm-ple-red  produced  by  the  carbonic  acid,  just  passes  into  a  bright  yellowish-red,  in- 
dicating the  presence  of  free  oxalic  acid,  and  showing  that  the  whole  of  the  alkali  is 
neiitralised  by  that  acid.  Each  c.  c.  of  acid  thus  employed  corresponds  to  1  mUli- 
gramme  of  caustic  alkali,  or  to  one  |-milligramme  of  alkaline  carbonate,  i.e.  to  0'040 
grm.  caustic  soda  (NaHO),  0-0o6  grm.  caustic  potash  (KHO),  0"069  grm.  carbonate 
of  potassium  (CO'K-),  and  0'063  grm.  of  carbonate  of  sodium.  The  amount  of  caustic 
alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate  is  then  found  by  a  simple  proportion  ;  thus : 

100  :  5'3  :  :  number  of  c.  c.  employed  :  amount  of  carbonate  of  sodium. 

By  operating  on  100  times  the  l-mQligramme-atom  (e.g.  6-9  grms.  of  carbonate  of 
potassium,  or  5'3  grms.  of  carbonate  of  sodium),  all  calculation  is  saved :  for  as  this 
amount,  if  perfectly  pm-e,  would  require  100  c.  c.  of  acid  for  its  satm'ation,  the  number 
of  c.  c.  actually  required  indicates  at  once  the  jJercentage  of  alkaline  carbonate.  The 
bm-ettes  commonly  used  contain  50  c.  c,  and  e.re  graduated  into  half  c.  c. ;  so  that  by 
operating  on  50  times  the  |-mLUigramme-atom,  the  nimiber  of  divisions  employed  in- 
dicates the  percentage. 

In  operating  upon  alkaline  carbonates  in  the  manner  just  described,  it  is  diflicult  to 
notice  the  exact  moment  when  the  wine-red  colour  of  the  litmus  due  to  the  presence 
of  free  carbonic  acid,  changes  to  the  light  red  produced  by  oxalic  or  other  strong  acid. 
Por  this  reason  Mohr  recommends  the  following,  called  the  residual  method.  The 
standard  acid  is  added  tOl  the  colour  of  the  litmus  is  distinctly  bright  red ;  the  solu- 
tion is  then  heated  to  boiling,  and  a  slight  excess  (5  to  10  c.  c.)  of  acid  is  added. 
The  hot  solution  is  freed  from  carbonic  acid  by  agitation  and  by  drawing  air  through 
it  by  means  of  a  glass  tube,  and  then  neutralised  with  a  standard  solution  of  caustic 
soda  (Analysis,  Volumetecc),  till  the  colour  just  changes  from  red  to  blue.  Since 
the  acid  and  alkaline  solutions  neutralise  each  other,  volume  for  volume,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  deduct  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  employed  of  the  latter  from 
that  of  the  former,  and  calculate  the  amoimt  of  alkali  from  the  residue.  In  esti- 
mating the  strength  of  caustic  alkaline  solutions,  this  residual  method  is  of  course 
unnecessary. 

To  determine  the  proportion  of  caustic  alkali  and  alkaline  carbonate  m  a  mixture  of 
the  two,  two  equal  portions  of  the  solution  must  be  taken  :  one  of  them  treated  with 
chloride  of  barium,  whereby  the  alkaline  carbonate  is  converted  into  chloride,  and  car- 
bonate of  barium  is  precipitated.  The  hquid  is  filtered  and  the  quantity  of  caustic 
alkali  determined  in  the  filtrate  as  above.  The  second  portion  of  the  solution  is 
neutralised  with  the  standard  acid,  without  previous  treatment  with  chloride  of  barium, 
and  the  total  amount  of  alljali,  existing  both  in  the  caustic  state  and  as  carbonate,  is 
thereby  determined.  The  first  result  deducted  from  the  second,  gives  the  quantity  of 
alkali  existing  as  carbonate. 

If  it  be  preferred  to  make  these  estimations  with  the  ordinary  English  weights  and 
measures,  the  standard  sohition  of  oxalic  acid  may  be  made  by  dissolving  63  grains 
(i-gram-atom)  of  the  crystallised  acid  in  water  and  diluting  the  solution  to  1000 
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g:';iiii-i;ieasui-es  at  60°  F.  This  quantity  of  tlie  solution  will  then  neutralise  1  gr-iin- 
aiom  of  a  caustic  alkali  (40  grains  of  soda  NaHO,  or  56  grains  of  potash  KHO),  and 
•rgrain-atom  of  alkaline  carbonate  (69  grains  of  CO^K-,  or  63  grains  of  CO^Na'-),  and  l  iy 
operating  on  ^  of  these  quantities  of  the  substance  to  be  tested,  the  percentages  will 
be  given  at  once  by  the  numlser  of  grain-measures  of  the  standard  acid  employed. 

A  convenient  method  of  estimating  by  volumetric  analysis  the  proportion  of  potash 
and  soda  in  a  caustic  mixture  of  the  two.  has  been  kindly  communicated  to  the  Editor 
by  i\Ir.  John  Dale  of  Cornbrook,  near  Manchester.  It  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
acid  tartrate  of  potassium,  though  moderately  soluble  in  water,  is  but  very  sparingly, 
if  at  all,  soluble  in  a  liquid  containing  acid  tartrate  of  sodium.  The  method  is  as 
follows :  Add  to  the  mixture  a  standard  solution  of  tartaric  acid  till  an  acid  reaction 
just  becomes  perceptible  ;  the  alkalis  are  thereby  converted  into  neutral  tartrates  ; 
tlien  add  a  second  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  equal  to  the  first,  so  as  to  convert  them 
into  acid  tartrates:  the  whole  (or  nearly  the  whole)  of  the  acid  tartrate  of  potassium 
then  separates.  Next  filter  off  the  solution  of  acid  tartrate  of  sodium,  and  add  a, 
standard  solution  of  caustic  soda  till  the  liquid  just  exhibits  an  alkaline  reaction. 
The  quantity  of  the  soda  solution  thus  added  is  equal  to  the  amo\int  of  soda  present 
in  the  mixture. — The  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  required  to  form  acid  tartrate  with  the 
soda,  subtracted  from  the  total  quantity  added  to  the  mixture  of  the  two  alkalis,  gi\  es 
the  quantity  required  to  form  acid  tartrate  witli  the  potash  ;  and  thus  the  amount  of 
potash  is  determined.  This  method  would  scarcely  be  applicable  where  seientilie 
accuracy  is  required ;  but,  for  rapid  estimation  in  commercial  practice,  it  is  found  to 
give  good  results. 

Alkalimetry  by  Wcight-avalysis. — The  proportion  of  alkali  in  the  commercial  car- 
bonates of  potassium  and  sodium  may  be  estimated  by  determining  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic anhydride  evolved  when  the  carbonates  are  decomposed 
by  an  acid:  for  22  parts  of  carbonic  anhj-dride  (CO^)  corre- 
spond to  69  parts  of  carbonate  of  potassium  (CO-'X-),  and  to 
53  parts  of  carbonate  of  sodium  (CO^Na^).  The  apparatus 
employed  is  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  article  Acidi- 
siBTKY ;  but  the  method  of  using  it  is  slightly  different.  A 
weighed  quantity  of  the  carbonate  to  be  examined  is  dis- 
solved in  warm  water  in  the  flask  A,  and  a  quantity  of  hydr  - 
chloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  more  than  sufficient  to 
decompose  the  carbonate,  is  placed  in  a  short  test-tube  h, 
which  is  carefully  introduced  into  the  flask,  so  that  it  may  rest 
against  the  side.  The  apparatus  having  been  then  weighed, 
the  extremity  of  the  tube  c  is  closed  by  a  plug  of  wax,  and 
the  flask  is  tilted  so  that  the  acid  may  run  over  into  the 
alkaline  liquid.  When  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  the  flask 
is  heated  to  complete  the  decomposition  ;  the  wax  plug  is 
removed  and  air  drawn  through  the  apparatus  to  remove  the 
carbonic  acid  remaining  in  it ;  and  the  flask  after  cooling  is 
again  weighed  to  ascertain  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid.  At 

the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  a  piece  of  blue  litmus-paper  must  be  thrown  into  the 
flask,  to  try  whether  the  liquid  is  acid ;  if  not,  more  acid  must  be  added,  and  the  pro- 
cess repeated. 

The  apparatus  of  Will  and  Fresenius  {fig.  6)  may  also  be  used.  The  alkali  dis- 
solved in  water  is  then  placed  in  the  flask  A,  and 
strong  sulphuric  acid  in  b  ;  and  the  whole  appa- 
ratiis  is  weighed ;  the  tube  a  b  \%  closed  wth  a 
wax  plug ;  and  suction  is  applied  by  the  mouth  at 
the  end  of  the  tube  d,  so  as  to  draw  a  few  bulililcs 
of  air  from  A  into  b.  On  discontinuing  the  suction 
the  pressm-e  of  the  air  forces  a  small  quantity  of  tlie 
acid  in  b  into  the  flask  A,  whereby  a  portion  of  the 
alkaline  carbonate  is  decomposed.  This  process  is 
repeated  as  long  as  any  gas  continues  to  be  evolved, 
after  which  the  flask  A  is  heated,  and  the  experi- 
ment completed  in  the  manner  just  decribed. 

If  the  alkaline  carbonate  contains  any  caustic  al- 
kali, which  may  be  known  (in  the  absence  of  sul- 
phide), by  its  solution  having  an  alkaline  reaction 
after  the  addition  of  excess  of  chloride  of  barium, 
another  equal  portion  must  be  mixed  with  about  one- 
third  of  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and 

3  ])arts  of  quartz-sand  (to  prevent  caking),  and  heated  tUl  the  water  and  ammonia  are 
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expelled  ;  the  dry  residue  is  then  decomposed  as  aboye.  The  excess  of  alkaline  car- 
bonate obtained  in  the  second  determination  is  due  to  the  caustic  alkali  in  the  sample, 
which  is  converted  into  carbonate  by  ignition  with  the  carbonate  of  ammonium ;  and 
from  it  the  amount  of  caustic  alkali  is  easUy  calculated  ;  thus  for  soda : 
CO'^Na^ :  2NaH0  [or  CO-.NaO  :  NaO.HO]  =  106  :  80. 
The  sulphites,  hjrposuJphites,  and  sulphides  of  the  alkali-metals,  which  often  occur 
in  commercial  samples  of  alkali,  especially  in  "  ball-soda,"  introduce  errors  both  into 
the  volumetric  and  the  weight-analyses :  into  the  former,  by  neutralising  a  portion  of 
the  test-acid,  and  into  the  latter  by  evolving  sulphurous  acid  or  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, which  would  be  estimated  as  carbonic  acid.  When  the  amoimt  of  alkali  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  volumetric  method,  these  compounds  may  be  decomposed  by  igniting 
the  substance  with  chlorate  of  potassium,  whereby  they  are  aU  converted  into  sulphates. 
For  the  carbonic  acid  estimation,  they  may  be  oxidised  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
neutral  chromate  of  potassium  to  the  solution  in  the  flask,  before  commencing  the  de- 
composition. 

The  carbonates  of  the  earths,  which  would  introduce  similar  errors,  may  be  removed 
by  dissohang  the  allcaline  carbonate  in  water  and  filtering. 

ii.X.S£A3i©EBS.  Organic  Alkalis,  Organic  Bases. — At  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
the  only  substances  in  which  alkaline  properties  had  been  recognised  were  potash, 
soda,  ammonia,  and  the  alkaline  earths  (see  Alkai.i).  In  1817,  Sertiirner  drew 
attention  to  the  existence  in  opium  of  a  substance  whose  alcoholic  solution  acted  upon 
vegetable  colours  like  the  solutions  of  the  alkalis,  which  combined  du'ectly  with  acids, 
forming  neutral  salts,  soluble  in  water,  and  giving  the  usual  reactions  of  the  acids 
from  which  they  were  formed ;  and  which  was  precipitated  fi-om  solutions  of  its  salts 
by  the  mineral  alkalis.  To  this  substance,  Sertiirner  gave  the  name  morphine,  and 
in  consequence  of  its  possessing  the  properties  just  mentioned,  regarded  it  as  a  kind 
of  allvali.  After  the  discovery  of  morphine,  it  was  soon  found  that  many  vegetable 
products  which  had  been  long  known  as  exerting  marked  physiological  effects  (e.  g. 
cinchona  bark,  nux  vomica,  tobacco,  &c.),  contained  similar  alkaHne  principles.  The 
number  of  such  natural  alJcaloids  now  known  is  very  great,  and  includes  many  sub- 
stances which  cannot  in  any  strict  sense  be  termed  alkcxlis,  but  which  are  connected  by 
such  insensible  gradations  (between  intermediate  terms)  with  substances  decidedly 
alkaline,  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  possessing  essentially  the  same  chemical 
natirre  as  the  latter.  Since  1848,  a  great  number  of  organic  alkalis  have  been  obtained 
artificially.  Some  of  these  rival  potash  and  soda  in  the  degree  of  their  alkalinity, 
while  in  others  the  existence  of  alkaline  properties  is  barely  perceptible. 

The  only  property  which  is  possessed  by  all  alkaloids,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
is  that  of  combining  directly  with  acids  to  form  salts  possessing  a  certain  degree  of 
stability,  and  capable,  when  dissolved  in  water,  of  producing  the  ordinary  phenomena 
of  saline  double  decomposition.  Those  alkaloids,  whose  salts  possess  any  considerable 
degree  of  stability,  generally  exhibit,  when  dissolved  in  water  or  alcohol,  an  alkaline 
reaction  with  vegetable  colours. 

Most  of  the  natural  alkaloids  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  and 
are,  at  ordinary  temperatm-es,  solid,  and  not  volatUe  without  decomposition.  Some 
natural  alkaloids  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  only ;  these  are,  for  the 
n]ostpart,  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatm'es,  and  can  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 
The  greater  number  of  the  artificial  allcalis  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen  ;  some,  however,  contain  oxygen  in  addition.  In  both  natural  and  artificial 
alkaloids,  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  chlorine,  bi'omine,  iodine,  peroxide  of  nitrogen, 
&c.  Alkaloids  have  also  been  obtained  artificially,  in  which  nitrogen  is  replaced  by 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  or  bismuth.    (See  Phosphinbs,  Aesuies,  &c.) 

Most  of  the  attaloids,  as  they  are  obtained  in  the  free  state,  correspond  in  compo- 
sition to  ammonia,  NH^,  rather  than  to  the  fixed  alkalis  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  form 
salts  by  direct  union  with  acids,  without  elimination  of  water  or  any  other  substance. 
In  order  to  make  them  strictly  comparable  to  the  fixed  allcalis,  they  require,  like  am- 
monia, the  addition  of  H-0  to  their  formulfe  :  they  may  then  be  considered  as  hydrates 
of  compound  radicles  analogous  to  ammonium.  A  few  alkaloids,  however,  are  known 
which,  when  dehydrated  as  far  as  possible,  correspond  precisely  to  the  fixed  alkalis ; 
e.g.  hydrate  of  tetrethylium,  CH^'NO  =  C^H^N.H.O.  These  bodies,  for  the  most 
part,  resemble  potash  and  soda  very  closely  in  properties. 

The  constitution  of  most  of  the  artificial  alkaloids  is  tolerably  well  known.  The 
processes  by  which  they  are  obtained  show  that  they  nmst  be  considered  as  ammonia, 
or  as  hydrate  of  ammonium,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  wholly,  or  in  part,  by 
a  compound  radicle  generally  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  (see  Amides,  Am- 
monium-bases). The  phosphorus,  arsenic,  &c.  alkaloids  are  similarly  related  to 
phosphide,  arsenide,  &c.  of  hydrogen,  PH^AsH  '-',  &c.    The  constitution  of  the  natiu'al 
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alkaloids  is,  as  yet,  very  imperfectly  understood.  They  are  probably,  like  the  artifieril 
alkalis,  derivatives  of  ammonia ;  but  it  is  unknown  by  what  radicles  the  hydrogen  is 
replaced. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important  nitrogen-alkaloids,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, which  are  now  known. 

1.  Alkaloids  comparable  to  ammonia,  forming  salts  by  direct  union  with  acids. 


Name. 

Formula. 

Aeediamine  . 

?  Acetonine  . 

Aeetylamine.    (See  Vintlamine.) 

Aconitme  ... 

.  C^»H"NO' 

Alanine       •       •  • 

.  C^Ii'NO^ 

Alkaloid 

Aikaloid 

.  mi'N> 

Alkaloid 

Alkaloid 

.  C'«H"^NO 

Allylamine  . 

.  C^'H'N. 

Dibromdiallylamine  . 

.  C^H'-Br-N 

Ethyldibromdiallylamine 

.  CH'^Br-N. 

Amarine 

.  a-'H'«N- 

Diethylamarine  . 

.  C=^H-"N^. 

Ammeline 

Amylaraine  . 

.  c^ir^N. 

Diamylamine 

Diethylamylamine 

.  CH-'N. 

Methylethylamylamine 

.  CTl'^N. 

Triamylamine  . 

.  C"^H3^N. 

Aniline.    (See  Phemylamine.) 

Anisiue 

.  C-^II-'N^O' 

Aricine 

.  C-^H-oN-O' 

Asparagine  . 

.  C^ffN-'O^ 

Atropine 

.  C'H-^NO' 

Azonaphtylamine  . 

.  C"'ir"N'' 

Azophenylamine  . 

.  C'lPN- 

Bebirine  . 

.  c'^ir-'NO' 

Sniirce  or  Modp  of  Fnrmition. 

.  Acetamide  heated  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 
.  Action  of  ammonia  on  acetone. 

.  Aconitum  Napelhts. 

.  Hydrochloric  and  hydrocyanic  acids  on 

aldehydammonia. 
.  Nitrous  ether  on  creatuie  (Dessaign  es). 
.  Distillation  of  ethylcy anamide  (Ca hours 

and  Cloez). 

From  aldehydammonia  (Babo). 

.  Tribromido  of  allyl  on  ammonia 

.  Potash  on  liyth-obenzamide. 

.  Strong  acids  or  alkalis  on  cyanamide. 


.  Action  of  heat  on  anishydramide. 
.  Cinchona  bark. 

.  Asparagus  officinalis,  and  other  plants. 
.  Atropa  belladonna.  Datura  Stramonium. 
.  Reduction  of  dinitronaphtalene. 
.  Kcduction  of  dinitrobenzine. 
.  "  Jjchceru"  a  species  ofiVic^inzcZr^,  British 
Guiana. 


Benzidine 

Berberine 
Brucine 

Ethylbrucine 


f^aifeine 

Caproylamine.    (See  Hexti.amine.) 
Caprylaiiiine.    (See  Octylamine.) 
Carbamide.    (See  Urea.) 
Carboti'iphenyltriamine,  or 

Cy  an  tr '  ph  eny  1  di  am  in  e 
CarbothLildine 


C=H'«N'S2 


Cetylamine. 

Tricetylamine  . 
?  Chelidoniue 
Cinchonicine 

Cinclionidine 

Methylcinchonidine 
Cinchonine 

Methylciuchonine 
Codeine 

Ethylcodeiue 


C'»H™N. 

Q20JJ19J^3O3 

C-«H-<N-0 

C=°H-'N-^0 
C-'E'^'^N'-O. 
C-^H'^-'N^O 
C-'H-^N^O. 
C'«H-'NO» 
C™H"NO\ 


Reducing  agents  on  azobenzide  and  on 

azoxibenzide. 
Bcrbcris  vulyaris. 

Strychnos  nux   vomica,    S.  Ig)iatii,  S. 
Coluhrina. 


C«H>«N<0^    .  Tea,  coffee,  &c. 


Bichloride  of  car!  ion  on  phenylamine. 

Sulphocarbonic  anhydi-ide  on  aldehyd- 
ammonia. 

Chclidonium  7najus. 

Isomeric  transformation  of  ciuchomne.  oi' 

of  cinclionidine. 
Cinchona  bark. 

Cinchona  bark. 

Opium. 
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Melamine 


Sourre  nr  Mode  of  Formation. 

ColcMcum  autumnale. 
Bone-oil. 

Hemlock  (Comum  maculatum). 
Hemlock  (Conium  maculatum). 


Oxidation  of  narcotine. 

Keductioii  of  nitro-coumarine. 

Juice  of  flesh. 

Action  of  acids  on  creatine. 

Coal-tar. 

Keduction  of  nitro-cumine. 

Gaseous  chlor.  of  cyanogen  on  ammonia. 


Potassium  on  cyanide  of  ethyl. 
Chloride  of  cyanogen   on  ethylate  of 
sodium. 

Do.  on  phenylamine 

(aniline.) 
Do.  on  cumidine. 

Do.  on  melaniline. 

Do.  on  toluidine. 

,  Eeduction  of  dinitrazobenzide. 
,  Chloroform  on  phenylamine. 


.  Bromide  of  ethylene  on  ammonia. 

.  Bromide  of  ethylene  on  phenylamine. 

.  Bromide  of  ethylene  on  ammonia. 

.  Eeduction  of  binitrobenzophenone. 
.  Furfuramide  boiled  with  potash. 

.  Ammonia  on  chlor-  or  bromacetic-acid. 
.  Ammonia  on  glyoxaL 
.  Guano,  &c. 

.  Seeds  of  Pegan  urn  Harmala. 
.  Hydrocyanic  acid  and  harmaline. 
.  Seeds  of  Pcganum  Harmala ;  also  oxida- 
tion of  harmaline. 

.  Sulphite  of  cenanthylsodium  distilled  with 
lime. 

.  Veratrum  album,  white  hellebore. 

.  Coal-tar ;  also  quinine  and  cinchonine 

distilled  with  potash. 
.  Hydrochloric  and  hydrocyanic  acids  in 

valeral  ammonia. 
.  Distillation  of  hydrobenzamide. 
.  Bone-oil. 


.  .  .  C'H''N''  .  Action  of  heat  on  cyanamide. 
*  According  to  unpublished  analy.ses  liy  Matthiessen  and  Foster. 


Name. 

Formula. 

Colehiceine  .       .       .  . 

C'=H"N20" 

Collidine      .       .       .  . 

C»H"N 

Conhydrine  .       .       •  . 

Conine        .       .       .  . 

C^H'^N 

Ethylconine  . 

C'°H'=jsr. 

Methylconine 

C='H"N. 

Cotarnine     .       .       .  . 

C'-'H'^NO^  * 

Coumaramine 

C'H'NO^ 

Creatine       .       .       .  . 

C*H»N302 

Creatinine    ,       .       .  . 

C'H'N^O 

Cx-yptidine    .       .       .  . 

C''H"N 

Cumidine      .       .       .  . 

C»H'='N 

Cyanamide    .       .       .  . 

CH'^N^ 

Amylcyanamide 

Diamylcyanamide 

Diethylcyanamide 

C^H'^N^ 

Ethylcyanamide 

CWN^. 

Methylcyanamide 

C-H*N='. 

Methylethylcyanamide 

C^H'N^. 

Cyanethine  .       .       .  . 

C^H'^N' 

Cyanetholine 

C^H^NO 

Cyaniline 

C"H"N* 

Cyanocumidine 

C=°H^N* 

Cyanomelamine 

Cyanotoludine 

QI6JJ18N4 

JJiphenine    .       .  . 

O    XL  ii 

Diphenylformyldiamine 

Ethylamine  . 

.  C^H'N. 

Diethylamine 

.  C^H"N. 

Triethylamine  . 

.  C^H'^N. 

Ethylenamine  . 

.  C-H«N-  ) 

Diethylenamine . 

.  C^H'^N^  \ 

Phenylethylenamine  . 

.  C'H'N  .  ) 

(orDiphenylbiethylenamine  C'*H"'N-  ?  C 

Triethylenamine 

.  C'WW 

Flavine 

.  C'Hi^N^O 

Furfurine 

.  C'^H'^N^O^ 

GlycocoU 

.  C^H^NO^ 

Glycosine 

.  C'^H'^N^) 

GlyoxaHne 

.  CH-iN^^ 

Guanine 

.  C=ffN^O 

Harmaline 

.  C"H"N=0 

Hydrocyanharmaline . 

.  C"H">N^O 

Harmine 

.  C'2H'--N=0 

Hexylamine. 

Trihexylamine  . 

.  C"ff»N 

?  Jervine      .  . 

.  C'^H^^N^O' 

Lepidine      .  . 

.  C'»H'N 

Leucine 

.  C»H"N02 

Lophine 

.  C^'H"'N^ 

Lutidine       .       .  . 

.  C'H»N  . 
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Name. 
IVIelauiline  . 

Menaphthylamine 

Methylamine 
Dimetliylamine 
Trimethylamine 

Slethyhu-amiue 

Mctoluidine  . 

Morphine 

Ethylmorphine 
Methylmoi'phine 

Naphtylamine 

Ethylnapthylamine 
Narceine 
Nareotine 

Nicotine 

Niuaplitylamine  . 

Octylamine  . 

Papaverine  . 
Parvoline 


Pelosine,  or  Cissampeline 
Plienylamine 

Amylphenylamine 

Diamylphenylaniine  . 

Diethylphenylamine  . 

Dicetylpiienylaniine  . 

Cetylphenylamine 

Ethylamylphenylamine 

Ethylplienylamine 

Methylamylphenylamine 

Metliylethylphenylamine 

Methylphenylamine  . 

Triphenylamine . 

Vinylphenylamine 
(Pheuylacetylamine  . 

Plitalidine  . 
Picoline 
Piperidine 

Araylpiperidine  . 

Ethylpiperidine . 

Methylpiperidine 
?  Piperine 

Pro|:iylaniine.   (See  Teitylamine.  ) 


Formula. 

CH^N. 
C-H-N. 

C-H'N'. 

CH'^NO-" 
C"*H-'NOl 
C'»H'N 
C-^H-'NO' 

or  > 
C^H'N  ) 

.  C«H"N 

.  C-'']f-'NO' 
.  C'^H"N 

.  C'lP'NO^ 
.  C^IPN. 
.  C"H"N. 
.  C'«H='K 
.  C'»H'=N. 

C-'«n"N. 
.  C"I-I'"N. 
.  C'H-'N. 
.  CE'iN. 
.  C'=Hi»N. 
.  C^II'^N. 
.  C'H'N. 
.  C'^H'^N 


cmm  . 

C'H'N  . 
C^H"N 
C'^H'-^'N. 
C'H'^K 
C"H'3N. 


Pyridine 
Quinicine 

Quinidine 

Quinine 

Ethylquinine 
Methylqninine  . 

Quinoleine 

Amylqiiinoleine . 
Ethylquinoleine 
MethylquinoleiD  e 


C20JJ24J^2O2 

C'H'N  . 
C"H"N. 
C"H"N. 
C'»H»N. 


Source  or  Mode  of  Formation. 

Cyananilide    (cyanopbeuylamine)  and 

plienylamine. 
Cliloride  of  cyanogen  on  uaphtylamine. 


Creatine  or  creatinine  heated  mtli  oxide 

of  mercury. 
Chloride  of  cyanogen  on  toluidine. 
Opium. 


Reduction  of  nitronaphtylene. 

Opium. 

Tobacco. 

Reduction  of  dinitronaphtylene. 


Opium. 

Distillat.  of  bituminous  shale  of  Dorset- 
shire. 

Cismmpdos  pareira,  L.  (Antilles). 
Reduction  of  nitrobenzene,  &c.- 


Sulphite  of  einnamyl-ammonium  distilled 
with  Lime. 


Reduction  of  nitrophtalene. 
Coal-tar. 

Piperine  distilled  with  potash. 


Pepper  {Piper  nigrum,  P.  longuni). 
Bone-oU. 

Isomeric  transformation  of  quinine,  or  of 
quinidine. 

Cinchona  bark. 

Quinine  or  Cinclionine  disliL  with  potash. 


*  According  to  impublislied  analyst's  by  iMatthienbtn  ami  Foster. 
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Name, 

Sarcine 

Sarcosine 

Sinamine 

Ethyls  in  amine 

Siuapine 
Sinapoliae 

Sinoaline 
Sparteine 

Stiyclinine  . 


Formula.  Source  or  Mode  of  Formation. 

C^ffN'O      .  Juice  of  flesh. 
C''H'NO^      .  Barj'ta-water  on  creatine. 
Qjjj6]^2        _  Oxide  of  mercury  on  thiosinaraine. 
QejjioN^       .  Ethylthiosinamine  heated  with  hyLli-ate 
of  lead. 

C'sH^'NO'    .  Wliite  mustard. 

C'H'-N^O     .  Hydrate  of  lead  in  oil  of  mustard  (sul- 

phocyanate  of  allyl). 
C*H"NO      .  Alkalis  on  sinapine. 
C^H'^N         .  Spartiuni  scoparium,  L.  {Cytisus  scopa- 

rius,  Linck.) 

Q2ijj22jf202  .  Siri/cknos mix  vomica,  S.Iffnatii,  S.  colic- 
brina. 


Tetrylamine  (Petinine) 

.  C<H"N 

.  Bone-oU. 

Thebaine 

.  C'»H-'NO^ 

.  Opium. 

Tlieine.     (See  Cafeine.) 

Theobromine 

.  CH^N^O^ 

.  Cacao-beans. 

?  Thiacetonine 

.  C^H'^NS^ 

.  Ammonia  and  hydrosulphiu-ic  acid  on 

acetone. 

Thialdine 

.  C^H'^NS^ 

.  Hydrosulphuric   acid    on  aldehydam- 

monia. 

Thiosanime  . 

.  C-'HWS 

.  Ammonia  on  sulphocyanate  of  allyl  (oU 

of  mustard.) 

Ethylthiosanimine 

.  CH'-'N^S 

.  Ethylamuie  on  sulphocyanate  of  allyl. 

Toluidine  (Tohiylamine) 

.  C'H'N 

.  Eeduction  of  nitrotoluene. 

Diethyltoluidine 

.  C"H"N. 

Ethyltoluidine  . 

.  C'H'^N. 

Tritylamine  . 

.  C^H^K. 

Urea  (Carbamide  . 

.  CH^N^O. 

Allylm-ea  . 

.  C^ffN-'O. 

Amylurea  . 

.  C'H'WO. 

Diallylurea.    (See  Senapoline.) 

Diethylurea 

.  C^H'^N^O. 

Diphenylurea.   (See  Flavine.) 

EthylallyliU'ea  . 

.  C«H>=N=0. 

Ethylamylurea  . 

.  C«H'»N=0. 

Ethylpiperylm-ea 

.  C^H'^N^O. 

Ethylurea  . 

.  C^H^'N'O. 

Methylethylurea 

.  C-'H"'F''0. 

Methylpiperylurea 

.  C'H'^N^O. 

Methylm-ea 

.  C-H'^N-0. 

Naphtylurca 

.  C>'H"N-0. 

Phenylallylurea 

.  C"'H'--^N''^0. 

Phenylurea 

.  C'H»N=0. 

'  Piperylurea 

.  C^H'^N^O. 

Sulphallylurea.  (See  THiosnsrAittiOT;). 

Tolylurea  . 

.  C^H^N^'O. 

Valeraldine  . 

.  C'^H^'NS'^ 

.  Ilyda-osulplmi'ic  acid  on  valeral  ammonia. 

Veratrine 

.  Veratrum  album. 

?Vinylamiiie . 

.  C-H'N 

.  Chloride  of  ethylene  on  ammonia. 

2.  Alkaloids  comparable  to  hydrate  of  ammonium,  forming  salts  by  combining  with 
acids  and  eliminating  water. 


Amylium. 

Hydrate  of  Methyldietliylamylium   C'H^^NO. 

Tetramylium   C-»H^^NO. 

Triethylamylium   C"H-'NO. 


Brucium. 

Hydrate  of  Ethylbrucium 


C-^H^^N'O*. 
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Name.  Formula. 

Conium. 

Hydi-ate  of  Diethylconium   C'-'H--=^NO. 

Mrthylethylconium       .....  C"H--'NO. 

Etliylenium. 

Hydrate  of  Trimetbylethylenium   C^H'^NO. 

Etbylium. 

Hydrate  of  Methyltriethylium   CH'^NO. 

TetrethyHum   C'H^'NO. 

Methylium. 

Hydrate  of  TetramethyHum   C^H'^NO. 

Nicotium. 

Hydrate  of  Ethylnicntium   C'H"NO. 

MetiiylniL'otium   C^H"NO. 

Phenylium. 

Hydrate  of  Etliyltriplienylium   C=»H='NO. 

Methylcthylamyloiahenyliiim         .       .       .  C'H^NO. 

Triethylphenylium   C'-H-'NO. 

Pipcrylium. 

Hydrate  of  DiothylpiperyUum  C'H^'NO. 

Pyridine. 

Hydrate  of  Ethylpyridine   C'H"NO. 

Strychniiim. 

Hydrate  of  Amylstryelmium   C-''H^^N=Ol 

Ethylstrychnium   C^^tt-'NO'. 

Tolyliiim. 

Hydrate  of  Trietliyltolylium   C  'H'-'NO. 

There  are  some  sub.stances  not  included  in  the  above  list,  such  as  aeetamide, 
C'-H^NO,  acetonitrile,  C'''H''N,  &c.,  whicli  possess  the  most  important  piroperties  of 
alkaloids  to  quite  as  great  an  extent  as  some  of  the  bodies  there  enuniei'ated,  but 
which,  in  most  of  their  relations,  are  associated  with  other  well  defined  groups  of  com- 
pounds, and  are  in  consequence  seldom  classed  among  alkaloids.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  list  contains  some  bodies,  such  as  urea  and  its  derivatives,  which  also  find  their 
places  in  other  classes,  but  which  had  long  been  regarded  solely  as  alkaloids  before 
theu-  relations  to  other  compounds  were  discovered.  This  inconsistency  is  unavoidable. 
Tlnre  is  not  in  nature  any  sharp  distinction  between  alkaloids  and  other  substances  ; 
hence,  in  determining  whether  particular  bodies  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be  classed  as 
alkaloids,  we  must  sometimes  decide  by  reference  to  customary  usage,  or  other  circum- 
stances equally  arbitrary. — G.  C.  F. 

iklkaloids,  detection  of,  in  cbemico-legal  investigations.  —  The  certain 
detection  of  the  poisonous  alkaloids  in  cheniico-legal  investigations  involves  their  sepa- 
ration, in  a  state  of  purity,  from  the  substances  with  which  they  are  mixed.  When, 
as  is  often  the  case,  a  very  small  quantity  of  an  alkaloid  is  contained  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  a  complicated  mixture  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  its  accurate  separation 
is  a  problem  of  considerable  difficulty.  The  first  chemist  who  gave  a  systematic 
method  of  proceeding  in  such  cases  was  Sta  s  (Bulletin  de  I'Academic  Royale  de  iVlede- 
cine  de  Eelgique,  xi.  304  (1851) ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiv.  379 ;  J.  Pharm.  Chim.  xxii. 
281),  and  the  method  which  he  proposed  continues  to  be  the  one  most  generally 
employed.  His  i)rocess  consists  in  the  successive  and  sj-stematic  use  of  various 
solvents,  such  as  dilute  acids,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

The  method  of  carrying  it  out  is  as  follows :  When  an  alkaloid  has  to  be  sought  for 
among  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  the  substances  to  be  examined  are 
treated  with  t-viice  their  weight  of  pure  absolute  alcohol,  to  which  from  0'5  gramme  to 
2  grammes  of  tartaric  or  oxalic  acid  (the  former  is  preferable)  have  been  added,  and 
the  mixtiu?e  is  heated  in  a  flask  to  between  70°  and  75°  C.  (When  an  entire  organ, 
such  as  the  liver,  heart,  or  lungs,  has  to  be  examined  for  an  alkaloid,  it  must  first  be 
divided  as  finely  as  possible,  then  moistened  with  pure  absolute  alcohol,  squeezed,  and 
afterwards  washed  with  alcohol  till  all  the  soluble  constituents  are  removed.  The 
liquid  tiius  obtained  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  a  mixture  of  suspected  matter  and 
alcohol.)  When  quite  cold,  the  mixture  is  filtered,  the  insoluble  part  washed  with 
strong  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  evaporated  either  in  vacuo,  or  in  a  rapid 
current  of  air  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  35°  C. 

If  the  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  alcijhol  contains  fat  or  other  insoluble  matter, 
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it  must  be  filtered  again  tlu'oiigli  a  filter  wetted  witli  ilistilled  water,  tlie  filtrate  must 
be  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  in  vacuo  over  sulphui-ic  acid,  and  the  residue  ex- 
hausted with  cold  absolute  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  once  more  evaporated 
at  the  atmospheric  temperature,  either  in  the  air,  or  better  in  vacuo,  and  the  acid 
residue  of  this  evaporation  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water.  To 
the  solution  so  obtained,  pure,  powdered  acid  carbonate  of  potassium  or  of  sodium  is 
added  very  c/radimUy  until  there  is  no  more  eflTervescence.  The  neutralised  solution 
is  shaken  with  from  four  to  five  times  its  bulk  oifure  ether,  and  then  allowed  to  settle. 
When  the  layer  of  ether  has  become  perfectly  clear,  a  little  of  it  is  decanted  into  a 
glass  capsule,  and  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation  in  a  very  di-y  place.  If,  after  the 
evaporation  of  the  ether,  slight  streaks  of  liquid  appear  on  the  side  of  the  capsule, 
and  run  together  slowly  to  the  bottom  of  it,  a  liquid  and  volatile  alkaloid  is  probably 
present.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  warmth  of  the  hand  wiU  be  suificient  to  cause  the 
contents  of  the  capside  to  exhale  a  disagreeable  smell  which,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  alkaloid,  is  more  or  less  sharp,  choking,  and  irritating.  If  these  indications 
are  wanting,  the  alkaloid,  if  any  is  present,  is  probably  solid  and  non-volatile.  Ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  alkaloid,  as  indicated  by  this  preliminary  trial,  Stas 
recommends  different  processes  for  its  farther  jiurifi  cation. 

A.  The  alkaloid  is  liquid  and  volatile.  —  In  this  case  1  or  2  cub.  cent,  of  strong 
solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  are  added  to  the  contents  of  the  flask,  from  which 
tlie  small  quantitj^  of  the  ethereal  solution  was  taken,  and  the  whole  is  again  well 
shaken.  After  standing  for  a  sufficient  time,  the  ether  is  poiu'ed  off,  and  the  residue 
is  again  shaken  three  or  four  times  with  fresh  quantities  of  ether.  The  ethereal 
liquids  so  obtained,  containing  the  aUcaloid  in  solution,  are  united  and  shaken  with 
1  or  2  ciib.  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  4  parts  by  weight  of  water  and  1  part  of  sidphuric 
acid ;  after  being  allowed  to  stand,  the  ether  is  poured  off,  and  the  acid  liquid  is 
washed  with  a  second  quantity  of  ether. 

As  the  sulphates  of  the  volatile  alkaloids  are  soluble  in  water,  but  almost  all 
insoluble  in  ether,  the  alkaloid  sought  is  contained  in  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  the 
form  of  pure  sulphate  *,  while  the  animal  matter  which  the  ether  may  have  taken  up 
from  the  alkaline  liquid  together  with  the  alkaloid,  remains  stiU  dissolved  by  it. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  alkaloid  from  the  solution  of  its  sulphate,  the  latter  is  mixed 
with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda ;  the  mixture  is  well  shaken,  and  then 
exhausted  with  pure  ether,  which  dissolves  the  alkaloid  together  mth  ammonia.  The 
ethereal  solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate  f  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  and 
in  order  to  remove  from  the  residue  the  last  traces  of  ammonia,  the  vessel  containing 
it  is  placed  for  an  instant  in  vacuo  over  sulphiu-ic  acid.  The  alkaloid  then  remains 
in  a  state  of  purity,  with  its  characteristic  chemical  and  physical  properties. 

B.  The  alkaloid  is  solid  and  fixed.  —  If  on  evaporating  a  small  quantity  of  the  ether 
with  which  the  liquid  neutralised  by  acid  carbonate  of  sodium  has  been  mixed  (see 
above),  there  is  no  sign  of  the  presence  of  a  volatile  alkaloid,  the  liquid  must  be  fui-- 
ther  examined  for  fixed  alkaloids  as  follows.  Caustic  potash  or  soda  is  put  into  the 
flask  containing  ether  and  the  neutralised  solution,  the  mistm-e  is  again  vigorously 
shaken,  the  ethereal  layer  is  poured  off  as  soon  as  it  is  clear,  and  the  watery  alkaline 
liquid  is  several  times  washed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  fresh  ether.  The  ether 
now  contains  the  free  alkaloid  in  solution  \,  and  on  evaporation  leaves  either  a  solid 
residue  or  a  colomiess  milky  liquid  containing  solid  particles  in  suspension.  The 
smell  of  this  residue  is  disagreeably  animal,  but  not  sharp  ;  it  colours  red  litmus- 
paper  permanently  blue. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  alkaloid  in  the  crystalline  state,  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  are 
poured  into  the  capsule  containing  it  and  allowed  to  evaporate.  Usually,  however, 
it  is  still  too  impure  to  crystallise  in  this  way.  When  this  is  the  ease,  a  few  drops  of 
water  made  very  slightly  acid  by  sulphm-ic  acid,  are  poured  upon  the  residue  left  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  and  made  to  come  in  contact  with  the  whole  of  it  by 
properly  inclining  the  capsule  in  various  directions :  the  alkaloid  is  tlius  dissolved, 
while  the  fatty  impm-ities  remain  adhering  to  the  capsule.  The  acid  solution,  which, 
if  the  last  operation  has  been  well  performed,  is  clear  and  colourless,  is  poured  oif,  the 
capsule  is  washed  with  a  few  drops  more  of  the  acid  water,  the  washings  are  mixed 
with  the  first  solution,  and  the  whole  is  evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid  to  about 
tliree  quarters  of  its  bulk.    A  satiu'ated  solution  of  pure  carbonate  of  potassium 

*  Sulphate  of  coniue  being  not  qiiile  insoluble  in  ether,  a  little  of  this  alkaloid  may  remain  in  the 
ethereal  solution  ;  tiie  greater  part,  however,  is  always  in  the  aqueous  acid  solution, 
t  If  cunmc  be  present,  a  great  part  of  it  will  evaporate  with  the  ether. 

X  If  morphine  has  to  l)e  sought  for  the  liquid  should  be  sluken  with  ether  immediafcly  after  being 
neutralised  wiih  rarbonate  of"  sodium,  and  the  ether  should  be  po  red  off  as  quit  kly  a*  possible,  for,  if 
the  alkaloid  have  time  to  separate  in  the  cr)staUine  form,  scarcely  any  of  it  is  dissolved  bj-  tlie  ether. 
(Otto.) 
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is  added  ro  the  reniaiiiing  Hqiiid,  and  the  mixtm-e  is  treated  with  absolute  alcolml, 
which  dissolves  the  liberated  alkaloid,  but  leaves  undissolved  the  sulphate  and 
excess  of  carbonate  of  potassium.  On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  the  alkaloid 
is  obtained  crystallised,  and  in  a  state  to  show  its  characteristic  reactions. 

According  to  Otto  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  e.  39)  the  above  process  of  purifying  the 
fixed  alkaloids  may  be  advantageously  modified  as  follows.  Instead  of  decomposing 
the  impure  tartrate  or  oxalate  by  acid  carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  and  obtain- 
ing a  solution  of  the  free  alkaloid  in  ether,  as  described  in  tlie  first  part  of  this 
article,  the  salt  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  washed  with  ether,  as  long  as 
the  ether  is  colom-ed  by  it  and  leaves  a  residue  on  evaporation,  and  afterwards  the 
solution  is  neutralised  by  carbonate  of  sodium  and  ether  added  to  dissolve  the 
alkaloid  as  ah-eady  described.  On  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution  thus  prepared, 
the  alkaloid  is  left  in  a  state  of  great  piuity.  Or,  the  acid  s^dphate  of  the  alka- 
loid may  be  formed  and  waslied  with  ether,  as  in  the  process  for  purifying  a  volatile 
alkaloid. 

Another  method  of  detecting  and  separating  the  organic  alkaloids  from  mixtures  of 
other  substances  has  been  given  by  Sonnenschein  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  4.5). 
This  method  is  founded  upon  the  property  which  the  alkaloids  possess,  in  common 
with  ammonia,  of  giving  precipitates  in  an  acid  solution  of  ■phos2)homolybdaie  of 
scd/iim  :  it  is  very  easy  of  execution,  and  seems  to  give  very  accurate  residts. 

Phosphomolybdate  of  sodium  is  thus  prepared.  The  yellow  precipitate  obtained 
by  mixing  acid  solutions  of  molybdate  of  ammonium  and  phosjjhate  of  sodium  is 
well  washed,  suspended  in  water,  and  heated  with  carbonate  of  sodium  till  it  is 
completely  dissolved.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  ignited 
till  all  ammonia  is  expelled :  if  any  reduction  of  molybdic  acid  take  place  during 
the  ignition,  the  product  is  moistened  with  nitric  acid  and  again  ignited.  It  is  then 
heated  with  water,  nitric  acid  added  tUl  the  solution  has  a  strongly  acid  reaction, 
and  the  gold-yeUow  solution  thus  obtained  is  diluted  till  10  parts  of  the  solution 
contain  1  part  of  solid  residue.  It  must  be  carefully  preserved  from  contact  with 
ammonia. 

Tliis  reagent  is  applied  to  the  separation  of  the  alkaloids  in  the  following  manner. 
The  whole  of  the  organic  matter  to  be  examined  is  repeatedly  exhausted  with  very 
dilute  hydi'ochloric  acid:  the  extract  is  evapoi-ated  at  a  heat  of  30°  0.  to  the  consis- 
tence of  a  thin  syinp.  tlien  diluted,  and  left  for  some  hours  in  a  cool  place  before 
filtration.  The  filtrate  is  precipitated  by  excess  of  phosphomolybdic  acid,  the  preci]n- 
tate  collected  on  a  filter,  thoroughly  washed  with  water  containing  phosphomolybdic 
and  nitric  acids,  and  introduced  while  moist  into  a  flask.  Caustic  baryta  is  adiled, 
to  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction  :  and  the  flask  having  been  fitted  with  a  delivery- 
tulje  which  is  connected  with  a  bulb-apparatus  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  is 
gradually  applied,  when  the  ammonia  and  volatile  organic  bases  distil  over,  and  are 
collected  in  the  hydrochloric  acid.  The  residue  in  the  flask  (containing  the  non- 
volatile alkaloids)  is  freed  from  excess  of  baryta  by  a  cm-rent  of  carbonic  anby- 
di-ide,  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  extracted  with  strong  alcohol.  On 
evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  the  bases  are  commonly  obtained  in  a  state 
of  such  purity  that  they  will  at  once  exhibit  their  characteristic  reactions  occa- 
sionally, however,  they  requii'e  to  be  further  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol 
or  ether. 

A  process  has  been  employed  by  Graham  and  Hofmann  (Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  v. 
173  ;  Anu.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiii.  39  ;  Pharm.  J.  Trans,  xi.  50-1)  for  the  detection  of 
strychnine  in  beer,  which  might  doubtless  be  emj)loyed  with  equal  advantage  for  the 
detection  of  other  alkaloids  in  large  quantities  of  liquid.  It  consists  in  leaving  tlie 
liquid  to  be  examined  in  contact  with  about  a  fortieth  of  its  weight  of  good  animal 
charcoal  for  a  day,  the  whole  being  frequently  shaken,  collecting  the  charcoal  on  a 
filter,  washing  it  once  or  twice  with  water,  and  then  boiling  it  for  half  an  hour  with 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  the  alkaloid.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated, 
the  residue  is  made  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  a  few  cbops  of  potash  or  soda,  and 
then  shaken  up  with  ether,  which,  when  pom-ed  off  and  evaporated,  leaves  the  organic 
base  with  its  characteristic  properties. 

Schulze  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  177)  has  indicated  the  acid  liquid  obtained  by 
dropping  pentachloride  of  antimony  into  aqueous  phosphoric  acid  as  a  very  delicate 
reagent  for  certain  alkaloids,  and  as  a  substance  which  may  p>robably  serve  for  the 
separation  of  the  alkaloids  in  general. 

When  an  alkaloid  has  been  separated  in  a  state  of  pm-ity  by  one  of  the  above 
processes,  or  by  any  other,  its  chemical  and  physical  properties  must  be  carefully 
obsei-ved  in  order  to  determine  its  individual  character,  and  the  reactions  obtained 
should  in  every  case  be  controlled  by  comparison  with  those  given  by  a  pm-e  speci- 
men of  the  substance  suspected. 
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From  what  has  been  stated  alsove  relative  to  the  absorption  of  the  alkaloids  by 
animal  charcoal,  it  is  evident  that  that  substance  should  never  be  employed  to 
decolorise  a  solution  previous  to  its  being  examined  for  poisonous  organic  bases.  Tha 
employment  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  for  the  same  purpose  should  also  be  avoided, 
smee  it  not  only  introduces  a  poisonous  metal  into  the  substance  to  be  examined,  but 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  required  to  remove  the  lead,  is  apt  to  combine 
with  some  of  the  organic  matters  present,  forming  compounds  which,  in  contact  with 
the  air,  give  rise  to  higldy  coloured  and  disagreeably  smeUing  products,  very  difficult 
afterwards  to  get  rid  of.  (Stas.) 

For  further  details  concerning  modifications  of  Stas's  process,  and  for  some  methods 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  this  article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  the 
same  subject  in  Liebig,  Poggendorflf,  and  Wohler's  "  Handworterbuch  der  reinen  und 
angewandten  Chemie,"  2nd  edition,  i.  464  ;  and  for  the  reactions  of  the  individual 
alkaloids,  to  the  various  articles  in  this  Dictionary  in  which  they  are  specially  de- 
scribed.— G.  C.  F. 

AXaSSiawST.  The  commercial  name  of  two  different  plants.  Trxie  aJkanet  con- 
sists of  the  leaves  and  roots  of  the  Laivsonia  incrmis,  which  grows  wild  in  the  Levant, 
The  leaves  pulverised  and  made  into  a  paste  with  water  yield  a  yellow  dye.  The 
root,  which  contains  a  red  pigment,  is  used  as  a  cosmetic. 

False  alkanet  (Orcayuttc,  Radix  alcanna  spiM'im)  is  the  root  of  Anchusa  tinc- 
toria,  which  grows  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Hungary  and  Greece.  It  is  inodorous, 
has  a  faint,  somewhat  astringent  taste,  and  colours  the  saliva.  It  is  used  in  dyeing 
to  produce  a  very  briUiant  violet  and  a  grey  ;  and  for  this  piirpose,  linen  or  cotton 
goods  previously  prepared  with  alum-mordants  for  violet,  and  with  iron-mordants  for 
grey,  are  dipped  in  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root.  It  is  also  used  for  dyeing  silk, 
but  not  for  wool.    The  colouring  matter  is  called  Anchusin  (which  see). 

iLXiKAISGEIS"  and  ASKiiRSESJ".    (See  Aesenides  of  Methyl.) 

AS«3iAGSTB.  A  mineral  which  appears  to  be  an  intimate  mixture  of  hornstone 
and  silicate  of  manganese,  perhaps  also  with  carbonate  of  manganese. 

ASaSiAI  TE.    Syn.  of  DiopsiDE  and  Augite. 

ASiXiiLWSTS.    (See  Oethite.) 

AXSiASffTOIC  and  AWESJIOTIC  IiEQWIDS.  The  foetus  of  most  mammi- 
ferous  animals  is  enveloped  in  two  membranes,  the  outer  of  which  is  called  tlie 
allantois,  and  the  inner  the  amnium.  The  space  between  the  two  is  connected  by  a 
duct  with  the  urinary  bladder  of  the  foetus,  and  contains  a  liquid  called  the  allantoic 
liquid,  which  is  in  fact  the  urine  of  the  foetus.  The  amniiim  at  first  lies  close  upon 
the  foetus,  but  gradually  separates  and  becomes  filled  with  a  liquid  in  which  the 
foetus  floats  suspended  by  the  umbilical  cord.    This  liquor  is  the  liquor  amnii. 

The  allantoic  liquid  is  especially  distinguished  by  containing  allantoin,  together 
with  albumin,  alkaline  lactates,  chloride  of  sodium  and  phosphates,  and  sometimes 
glucose.  The  amniotic  liquid  contains  albumin,  piyin,  a  substance  resembling  mucus, 
extractive  matter,  and  in  some  instances  glucose,  together  with  alkaluie  chlorides, 
sulphates  and  phosphates. 

These  liquids  have  been  investigated  by  many  distinguished  chemists,  but  the  most 
exact  analyses  of  them  are  tliose  which  have  been  recently  made  by  Schlossberger 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvi.  67,  and  cuL  193),  and  by  Majewski  (Dissert,  de  Substan- 
tiarum,  &c.,  Dorpat,  1858;  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxvi.  99)  Majewski's  results  axe  as 
follows : 

Both  liquids,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  development  of  the  embryo  of  cows  and  sheep, 
are  clear  and  colourless :  at  a  later  stage,  the  amniotic  liquid  of  the  cow  becomes 
gummy  and  yellowish,  also  turbid ;  in  sheejp  and  swine  on  the  contrary,  it  always 
remains  clear  and  colourless,  and  never  becomes  gummy.  The  allantoic  liquid 
becomes  yellower  with  age,  and  at  last  reddish  yellow,  but  remains  clear,  excepting 
in  swine,  in  which  it  is  always  tiirbid.  Both  liquids  generally  exhibit  an  alkaline 
reaction. 

In  both  liquids,  the  solid  constituents,  organic  and  inorganic,  increase  for  the  most 
part  in  quantity  as  the  development  of  the  foetus  progresses.  In  the  human  fostus,  how- 
ever, the  quantity  of  solid  matter  in  the  amniotic  liquid  decreases  considerably  towards 
the  time  of  birth  (see  table).  The  same  result  was  obtained  by  Vogt  and  by  Scherer, 
the  latter  of  whom  found  2'416  per  cent,  of  solid  constituents  in  the  amniotic  liquid 
in  the  fifth  month  of  gestation,  and  only  0'852  at  birth. 

The  amniotic  liquid  retains  its  albumin  up  to  the  period  of  maturity  of  the  foetus, 
but  (as  appears  from  investigations  on  the  human  embryo)  this  amount  decreases  in 
the  later  period  of  the  development  of  the  embryo,  and  this  dimiuution  appears  to  be 
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connected  with  tlie  formation  of  tlie  placenta.  In  tlie  amniotic  liquid  of  tbe  cow,  tlie 
albumin  may  be  recognised  l\y  its  ordinary  properties  in  the  earlier  stages  of  develoj)- 
ment,  but  afterwards  the  liquid  becomes  gummy  and  no  longer  exhibits  the  usual 
reaction  with  nitric  acid.    The  same  result  was  obtained  by  Schlossberger,  (p.  130). 

The  allantoic  liquid  increases  in  quantity  and  consistence  as  the  development  of 
the  embryo  advances  ;  it  is  always  clear  (excepting  in  swine)  and  resembles  satm-ated 
urine.  The  allantoic  liquid  of  swine  contains  iron  and  a  peculiar  compound  of  lime 
and  albumin. 

In  both  liquids,  the  quantity  of  sugar  gradually  increases  from  the  earliest  period 
of  fffital  life,  and  is  greatest  a  short  time  before  birth.  Sugar  appears  however  to  be 
present  only  in  the  vegetable  feeders  :  in  human  embryonic  liquids  it  cannot  be 
detected. 

The  quantity  of  inorganic  salts  increases  as  development  advances.  Both  liquids 
contain  cUorides,  phosphates  and  sulphates,  the  quantity  being  greater  in  the 
allantoic  than  in  the  amniotic  liquid. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  summary  of  tlio  quantitative  results  obtained  by 
Majewski: 

In  100  parts. 


Period  of 
Development. 

Ouantitv 
in  cub. 
cent. 

Spec, 
grav. 

Water. 

;-o!iti 
sub 
stance. 

Or- 
gnnic. 

ln.>r- 
Bduic. 

Albu- 

Sugar. 

llrea. 

1'205 

S03 

Weet  3-4  J 

Amnios 
Allaiitois 

27 

1-0029 

')9-.357 

0-613 

0-459 

11-181 

0-243 

„     4-6i  { 

Amnio, 
Allanluis 

19 

63 

I-nnis 

1  006;. 

99-160 
9S-9.'«I 

0-  5^0 

1-  020 

0-100 
U-650 

0-1  10 
0-370 

0-1115 

o-or,r, 

0-ill 

.-!-<. 0 
IJ-40 

0-OOI7 

0-0052 

Embryo 
of  Slieej,. 

..     65-9  { 

Amnios 
Allantois 

62 
59 

i-nni7 

1-0I)8'.' 

9.S-ri45 
9S127 

1-055 
1-873 

ii-685 
1-1 'JS 

I1-.-70 
0-675 

0  125 

out 

0-449 

O-.302 

0-0078 
0-0351 

0-0061 
0-0(l6'J 

„  10-1-4  { 

Amnios 
Allanlois 

119 

1  -0(169 
I -01  oil 

9S-5I.-. 
97-<53 

1-  486 

2-  547 

0-  917 

1-  671 

0-5^8 
0-87.. 

0-170 

0-172 
0-642 

0-370 
0  606 

0-014.S- 
0-013? 

0-0034 
0-0^75 

„    12J_1S  { 

Amnios 
Allantois 

6.57 

l-OOGI 
1-0097 

9S-66II 
9  7 -.380 

1-  319 

2-  6211 

0-905 
0-9liO 

0-435 
0-f,6il 

0-.!41 

0-196 

o-Gi;7 

0-475 
0-780 

0-08-^7 
0-0898 

ii-no6 

0- 1326 

,.     9-12  { 

A  mnios 
A  llanlois 

675 
95 

1 -01147 
1-010 

'Ifi-'I7(| 
9;-310 

103 
■.!-69 

0-  600 

1-  8C0 

II-  l.-iO 
0-S90 

0-032 

0-101 
0-555 

0-.!00 
0-.",3U 

11-018 
U-06O 

0.1.09 
0-035 

Embryo 
of  Cow. 

„   15_22  { 

Amnios 
Allanlot 

1624 
613 

1-11061 
10125 

'lH-554 
9.S-S5S 

1-146 
3-142 

0-876 
2-338 

0  570 
l)-804 

o-oy7 

0-191 
0-605 

0  .^98 
0-645 

0  OM 
0-0^2 

0-022 
0-097 

„   21-27  1 

Amnios 
Allantois 

69S 
1236 

1-007.'' 
l-016.-> 

93-071. 
90-160 

1-9  M 
3-840 

1-171 

■.!-7C7 

0-  753 

1-  073 

0-215 

0-.302 
0-642 

0-426 
0-.857 

0-016 
0-038 

0-022 
0-112 

Human  / 
Kmbrjo.  I 

In  tbe  2nd  month 
At  birth 

Amnios 

1-0049 

!l'i-4n5 
98-190 

3-595 
1-510 

0-95 

5- GOO 

2-288 
0-357 

none 
none 

0-380 

Emiiryo  ( 
of  Swine  \ 

Between  six  and  ( 
eiyht  weelis  \ 

Amnios 
Allantois 

6n 
18 

1-0061 
l-DUS.S 

IS-IU 
97-580 

18X6 
2-42U 

1-218 
1-705 

0-63S 
0-715 

0-562 

trace 
trace 

0-^10 
0-303 

Schlos.sberger  found  in  the  embryonic  liquid  of  cows  the  following  quantities  of 
water  and  inorganic  salts  :  —  The  ages  of  the  foetus  were :  of  (a)  30  weeks  ;  (A)  18 
weeks  ;  (c)  15  weeks  ;  {d)  7 — S  weeks  ;  (e)  5  weeks,  and  (/)  3  weeks  : 


Amniotic 
liquid. 


Allantoic 
liquid. 


Water. 

Asii. 

(a. 

97-18 

b. 

97-28 

0-72 

c. 

98-96 

1-02 

d. 

98-67 

e. 

0-89 

\f- 

98-12 

97-33 

0-93 

98-76 

0-73 

97-35 

0-71 

Soluble 
Salts. 

0-  694 

1-  00 

0-86 


0-91 
0-70 


Insoluble. 
Salts. 


0-026 
0-02 


0-03 


0-02 
0-03 


The  liquids,  even  in  the  fresh  state,  exhibited  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  efFeiwesced 
briskly  with  acids :  and  they  all  exhibited  the  reactions  of  sugar,  the  amniotic  liquid 
of  d  containing  0-092  per  cent,  of  that  substance,  and  the  allantoic  liquid  of  the  same, 
0-454  per  cent.    Sehlossberger  did  not  find  lu-ea  in  the  amniotic  liquid. 

The  albuminoi'dal  substances  of  both  liquids  exhibited  differences  of  character 
amongst  themselves,  and  many  unusual  reactions,  indicating  the  presence  of  com- 
pounds intermediate  between  albumin  casein,  mucus  and  pyin.  The  reactions  ob- 
served by  Sehlossberger  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Vol.  I.  K 
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Amniotic  Kquid  of  a  and  c. 

Allantoic  liquid  of  b  and  c. 

Appearance. 
Reaction  on 
boiling  and 
on  addition 
of  acetic  acid. 

a.  Viscid  like  white  of  egg : 
mixed  easily  with  water,  and 
filtered  readily.      On  boiling, 
became    more     mobile,  with 
scarcely  perceptible  tui-bidity. 

On  neutralising  with  acetic 
acid  :  scarcely  perceptible  tur- 
bidity, the  liquid  remaining  vis- 
cid.    On  boiling,  small  flocks 
separated.    The  greater  part  of 
the  protein-substance  remained 
dissolved.  On  evaporation :  films. 

b.  Not  viscid.  Remained 
perfectly    clear    when  boiled, 
either  alone  or  with  acetic  acid. 

b.  Not  viscid;  clear  on  boil- 
ing.     Acetic    acid  produces 
slight  turbidity,  and  redissolves  | 
the  flocks  but  slowly,  even  in  ex- 
cess and  at  the  boiling  heat. 

c.  Coagulates    even  when 
boiled  alone,  the  coagulum  being 
but  partially  soluble  in  acetic 
acid.    On  evaporation  :  films. 

Both  b  and  c  become  very 
turbid  when  boiled  with  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  or  sulphate  of 
magnesium,  especially  c.  The 
turbidity  (arising  in  6  most  pro- 
bably from  carbonates)  disap- 
pears on  adding  acetic  acid. 

Alcohol. 

a.  Throws  down  flocks  solu- 
ble in  warm  water. 
c.  No  change. 

b.  No  change. 

c.  Turbidity. 

Nitric  acid.  J 

a.  Slight  turbidity,  disappear- 
ing with  excess  of  acid. 

c.  No  tiu-bidity.  Liquid  does 
not  become  yellow  on  boiling. 

b.  Scarcely  perceptible  turbi- 
dity. 

c.  Precipitate     and  yellow 
colour  on  boiling. 

HgCl. 

I 

a.  Slight  turbidity :  small 
flakes  on  boiling. 

c.  Turbidity.  (With  NO^Hg: 
copious  precipitate). 

b.  No  change. 

c.  Precipitate. 

Ferrocyanide  J 
of  potassium.  ] 

a.  No  change. 

c.  Turbidity  only  after  addi- 
tion of  acetic  acid. 

b.  No  change. 

c.  After  acidulation  :  flocks. 

Acetate  of^ 
lead.       Basic  I 
acetate  of  lead,  f 
Tannin.  J 

Copious  precipitates. 

Copious  precipitates. 

Alum. 

No  change  in  any  instance. 

AUAITTOIxar.    C^H'^N^O',  or  C^H^N'O'.—DiscoYeved  by  Vauquelin  and 
Buniva  (Ann.  Chim.  xxxiiL  269)  in  the  amniotic  liquid  of  the  cow.*  Lassaigne 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xvii.  301)  obtained  it  from  the  allantoic  liquid  of  the  cow,  and 
Wohler  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixx.  220)  from  the  urine  of  calves.    It  is  formed  arti- 
ficially by  treating  uric  acid  with  water  and  peroxide  of  lead.    (Liebig  and  Wohler, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvi.  244.) 

C^H^N^O'  +  WO  +  2PbO  =  C'H«N*0'  +  CPb'O'; 

Uric  acid.  AllanCoin.  Carbonate 

of  lead. 


or  with  a  mixture  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  caustic  potash.    (Schlieper,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvii.  216.) 
C^H^N^O'  -t-  2C'*Ni'Fe=K'  +  4KH0  =  C^ffN^O^  +  CK^O'  +  4C^NTeK2  +  WO. 

Uric  acid.       Ferricyanide  of  Allantoin.     Carhonate  of  Ferrocyanide 

potassium.  potassium.     of  potassinm. 

Preparation. — Pulverised  uric  acid  is  suspended  in  water,  nearly  at  the  boiling  heat, 
and  finely  pounded  oxide  of  lead  is  added  by  small  portions,  and  with  frequent  stirring, 
tiU  the  last  portions  no  longer  turn  white.    The  liquid  filtered  while  hot  deposits  on 


*  As,  however,  sntisequent  experimenters  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  it  from  that  source,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  amniotic  liquid  was  mixed  with  allantoic  liquid. 
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cooling,  crystals  of  allantoin,  while  urea  remains  in  solutiou,  and  oxalate  of  leail  is 
left  on  the  tilter.  Tlie  two  latter  compounds  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  excess 
of  peroxide  of  lead  on  the  allantoin.    (Liebig  and  Wohler.) 

C^H-N'O^  +  2PbO  +  n-0  =  2CH'N20  +  C-PFO'. 

Ureii.  Oxalate  uf 

Ic-aJ. 

To  obtain  allantoin  from  the  allantoic  liquid,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  a  fourth  f'f 
its  bulk,  and  the  crystals  which  are  deposited  on  cooling  are  decolorised  with  ani- 
mal charcoal.  From  calves'  urine,  it  is  prepared  by  evaporating  the  liquid  to  a  syrup, 
and  leaving  it  at  least  for  several  days,  then  diluting  with  water;  washing  the  deposit 
with  water  to  separate  a  quantity  of  gelatinous  matter,  chiefly  consisting  of  urate  of 
magnesium  ;  boiling  the  crystalline  residue  of  allantoin  and  phosphate  of  magnesium 
writh  water  and  animal  charcoal;  filtering  at  the  boiling  heat;  and  adding  a  few  drops 
of  hydrocliloric  acid  to  the  filtrate  to  retain  in  solution  the  small  quantity  of  plios- 
phate  of  magnesium  dissolved  in  the  boiling  liqmd.  The  allantoin  is  then  deposited  in 
crystals  on  cooHng. 

Projierties. — Allantoin  forms  shining  colourless  prisms,  having  a  vitreous  aspect,  and 
belonging,  according  to  D  aub  er  (_Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxi.  68),  to  the  monoclinic  system. 
It  is  tasteless  and  without  action  on  vegetable  colours.  It  dissolves  in  160  pts.  of 
water  at  20°  C,  and  in  30  pts.  of  boiling  water.  Alcohol  dissolves  it  in  larger  quantity. 

Decompositions. — By  dry  distillation,  allantoin  is  resolved  into  carbonate  and  cyanide 
of  ammonium,  a  small  quantity  of  empyreuniatic  oil  and  a  very  porous  charcoal.  When 
gently  heated  with  nitric  or  hydi-ochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  lu-ea  and  allanturic 
acid.  (Pelouze,  Gerhardt. ) 

C'H«N<0»  +  iro  =  CH^N-O  +  C^H^N-O' 

Allanturic  acid. 

Heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  am- 
monia.   (Liebig  and  Wohler.) 

C^H«N^O^  +  3H-0  =  2C0=  +  200  + 
Boiled  with  baryta  water,  it  gives  off  ammonia  and  precipitates  oxalate  of  barium  : 

C^ffN'O^  +  4BaH0  +  H-0  =  4NH''  +  2C=Ba=0'. 
Similarly  with  aqueous  potctsh  (Liebig  and  Wohler).  A  solution  of  allantoin  in 
cold  potash  deposits  all  the  allantoin  unaltered,  if  immediately  mixed  wdth  acids;  but 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  it  changes  spontaneously  into  hi/dantoatr  of  pofassinm 
(C''H'KN*0''),  and  is  then  no  longer  precipitated  by  acids,  gives  off  but  little  ammo- 
nia when  boiled,  and  does  not  form  any  oxalic  acid : 

C^ffN'O^  +  KHO  =  C^H'KN'O^ ; 
by  the  further  action  of  the  alkali,  the  hj'dantoate  of  potassium  is  resolved  into  lu-ea 
and  lantanurate  of  potassium  : 

C'H'KN'O'  =  CH'N-0  +  C^IMvN'-O^ 

Wlien  the  aqueous  solution  of  allantoin  is  boUed  with  mefalUc  oxides,  compounds 
are  formed  which  may  be  called  salts  of  allantoin.  Some  of  them  consist  simply  of 
allantoin  in  which  1  at.  His  replaced  by  a  metal;  thus,  the  cftrfjHn/w-compound  is 
C^H*CdN*0' :  and  the  s;7wr-compound,  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  allantoin 
with  nitrate  of  silver  and  then  with  ammonia,  is  CTI''AgN^O'.  But  most  of  them  con- 
tain an  excess  of  the  metallic  oxide ;  thus,  the  zinc-compound  is  Zn-'0.2C''H''ZnN^0', 
and  the  lead-compound  Pb-'O.iC'H^PbN^O'*.  These  compounds  are  insoluble  or 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  decompose  at  100°  or  a  little  above  (Limpricht, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxviii.  9-1).  The  silver-compound  was  olitained  by  Liebig  and 
Wohler. 

When  a  solution  of  allantoin  is  boiled  with  excess  of  mercuric  oxide,  the  filtrate 
becomes  milky  on  cooling,  and  after  a  while  deposits  an  ainorplious  powder  containing 
Hg'0.3C^H''HgN'0^  or  5Hf/0.3C>'I-/''NW\  Three  other  compounds  are  said  to  be 
obtained  from  the  mother-liquor.  Allantoin  does  not  precipitate  corrosive  sublimate  ; 
but  with  mercuric  nitrate,  in  a  cold  and  very  dilute  solution,  it  forms  a  precipiitate 
containing  3Hg-0.4C^H■■HgN^O^  or  5Hg0.2&H'h''0\ 

On  this  last  propei'ty  is  founded  a  method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  alhm- 
toin,  by  precipitation  with  a  gradiiated  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate.  The  method  is 
similar  to  Liebig"s  process  for  the  estimation  of  m'ea  {q.  v.),  but  is  applicable  to 
the  estimation  of  allantoin  only  in  liquids  not  containing  lu-ea.  To  precipitate 
100  grms.  of  dry  allantoin,  C''H°N''0^  requires  172  grms.  of  mercuric  oxide:  conse- 
quently 10  cub.  cent,  of  a  graduated  solution  of  mercuiic  nitrate  containing  O'TTO  grm. 
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mercuric  oxide,  -will  precipitate  0'448  grm.  allantoin.  The  liquid  should  contain  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  the  mercuric  salt. 

AZiXiAK-TURZC  ACIH.  C'HWO'. — A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  allantoin 
under  the  influence  of  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  peroxide  of  lead  (p.  131): 
also  obtained  by  treating  ui-ic  acid  with  nitric  acid  or  chlorine.  It  is  a  white  solid 
body,  slightly  acid,  deliquescent,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  yields  by  distilla- 
tion a  product  containing  hydi'ocyanic  acid,  with  a  bulky  residue  of  charcoal.  With 
nitrate  of  silver  and  acetate  of  lead,  it  forms  white  bulky  precipitates,  soluble  in 
excess  of  these  salts,  and  of  aUanturio  acid.    (Pelouze,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  vi.  71.) 

i!LX.liEM:03MTIT15.    Arsenide  of  Antimony,    (p.  371.) 

JLIiZiZTURZG  AGZ3>.  C^H'N-0-  ?  Obtained  by  mixing  an  aqueous  solution  of 
alloxantin  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  boiling  the  liquid  rapidly  down  to  a  small 
quantity,  treating  the  pidverulent  mixture  of  allituric  acid  and  undecomposed  alloxantiu 
witli  nitric  acid  to  dissolve  out  the  latter,  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  15  or  20  pts. 
of  hot  water.  The  solution  on  cooling  deposits  allituric  acid  in  the  form  of  a  bulky 
yellowisli  white  powder.  It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  from 
the  solution  by  water.  Its  solution  in  ammonia  yields  alliturate  of  ammonium,  by 
spontaneous  evaporation,  in  colourless  shining  needles.  The  acid  is  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  potash,  with  evolution  of  ammonia.  (Schlieper,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ivi.  20.) 

iLX.X.2U3^  SATIVUM.  {Garlic.)  100  pts.  of  the  ash  of  the  fresh  iilant  yield  0-5-1 
p. c.  asli,  containing  in  100 parts:  12'17  carbonic  anhydride,  4'82  sidpihiu-ic  anhydride, 
2-18  phosphoiic  anhydride,  3o'13  potash,  a  trace  of  soda,  2'75  chloride  of  sodiimi, 
5'74  carbonate  of  calcium,  6'89  carbonate  of  magnesium,  30'09  basic  phosphate  of 
calcium,  0-22  silica,  and  traces  of  the  phosphates  of  magnesium  and  ii'on. 

AIjIOCSJROITE.  a  variety  of  garnet,  fine-grained,  massive,  and  of  dark  dingy 
colour.    (.See  Garnet.) 

illiliOGOErETE.    Syn.  with  Herdeeite. 

AIbSOBSOSPHSTB.  Breithaupt's  name  for  a  mineral  from  Eudolstadt,  which, 
according  to  the  analysis  of  Gerngross,  appears  to  be  merely  sulphate  of  barium. 

AIiSiOPHABTB.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium,  of  a  blue  and  sometimes 
green  or  brown  colour,  occurring  massive,  or  in  imitative  shapes,  in  a  bed  of  iron-shot 
limestone,  or  greywacke  slate  in  the  forest  of  Thuringia.  It  is  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent on  the  edges,  moderately  hard,  but  very  brittle.  Fracture  imperfectly  con- 
choidal.  Lustre  Aritreous.  Specifi.c  gravity  1"89.  According  to  Stromeyers  analysis,  it 
contains  21 -92  silver,  32'2  alumina,  3'06  ferric  hydrate,  0  73  lime,  0'52  sulphate  of 
calcium,  3'06  carbonate  of  cojjper,  and  41 '30  water.  Buusen  found  in  a  specimen  from 
a  bed  of  lignite  near  Bonn,  nearly  the  same  comjjosition,  with  a  slight  admixture  of 
the  carbonates  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  but  no  copper.  The  mineral  appears  from 
the  analyses  of  Walchner,  Berthier,  GuiUemin,  and  others,  to  vary  considerably  in 
composition,  but  irrespective  of  foreign  admixtures  it  agrees  nearly  with  the  formula 
Al'Ol3Si02  -f-  5H-0.  Schnabel  (Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1850,  s.  731),  has,  however, 
analysed  several  allophanes  containing  fi'om  14  to  19  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  copper. 

AaiiOPHABTIC  ACID.  C-H*NW  =         -g-    [  0.    TJrco-carbonic  acid.  (Gm. 

ix.  266  ;  Gerh.  i.  418.)    By  passing  the  vapour  of  cyanic  acid  into  absolute  alcohol, 
Liebig  and  Wohler  obtained  in  1830  a  peculiar  ether,  which  they  regarded  as  cyanate 
of  ethyl;  but  in  1847  (Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  lis.  291),  they  discovered  that  the  substance 
thus  formed  was  the  ether  of  a  peculiar  acid  which  they  called  allophanic  acid. 
This  acid  contains  the  elements  of  2  at.  cyanic  acid  and  1  at.  water : 
C'^H^N^O'  =  2CHN0  +  H^O. 

Its  ethers  are  produced  when  the  vapour  of  cyanic  acid  comes  in  contact  with  the 
corresponding  alcohols,  and  these  ethers,  treated  with  caustic  aUcalis,  yield  the  cor- 
responding salts  of  allophanic  acid.  The  acid  itself  is  not  kno^vn  in  the  separate  state  ; 
when  its  salts  are  decomposed  by  a  stronger  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride 
and  urea : 

C^H^N^O"  =  C0=  +  CE'iN-O. 

In  like  manner  the  salts  when  heated  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution,  are  resolved  into 
carbonic  anhydride,  a  carbonate,  and  urea. 

AUophanate  of  Barium. — Obtained  by  dissohdng  aUophanate  of  methjd  or  ethyl  in 
baryta-water,  whereby  wood-spirit  or  alcohol  is  set  free.  The  best  method  is  to  tri- 
turate aUophanate  of  ethyl  with  crystals  of  hydrate  of  barium  and  barj'ta-water,  without 
applying  heat,  till  the  ether  disappears  ;  filter  from  the  remaining  baryta-crystals  ;  and 
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set  aside  the  filtrate  for  some  days  in  a  closed  vessel ;  the  barium-salt  then  separates 
gradually  in  hard  crystalline  nodules  and  crusts.  The  crystals  are  separated  fi'om 
the  vessel  under  the  liquid  ;  the  liqiaid  quickly  decanted ;  any  carbonate  of  barium 
that  may  have  been  formed,  is  separated  by  elutriation  ;  and  the  crystals  are  washed  a 
few  times  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  dried  on  pajjer  at  the  temperature  of 
the  air. 

The  barium-salt  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  When  heated  alone,  it  does  not 
give  off  a  trace  of  water,  but  evolves  mouoearbonate  of  ammonium,  and  leaves  cyanate 
of  barium.  Its  aqueous  solution  becomes  turbid  below  100°  C,  gives  off  carbonic 
anhydi'ide  with  effervescence,  deposits  all  t!ie  Isaryta  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  and 
aiterwards  contains  nothing  but  urea  in  solution  : 

2C-H^BaN^0^  +  H=0  =  CO^Ba=  +  CO^  -I-  2CH'N=0. 

This  salt,  when  an  acid  is  poured  upon  it,  is  decomposed  with  brisk  effervescence, 
yielding  carbonic  anhydride  and  lu-ea ;  even  carbonic  acid  produces  this  decomposition, 
thougli  slowly  ;  neither  cyanic  acid  nor  ammonia  is  formed. 

Al/o]jkaiiate  of  Calcium. — Prepared  like  the  barium-salt.  CrystaUisable.  Sparingly 
soluble  in  water. 

Alloijhanatc  of  Potassium. — A  solution  of  alloplianic  ether  in  alcoholic  potash  quickly 
deposits  this  salt  in  laminaj  resembling  those  of  clilorate  of  potassium. 

Alhphanate  of  Sodium. — Obtained  like  the  potassium-salt,  or  by  triturating  the 
barium-salt,  without  application  of  heat,  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  aqueous  sul- 
phate of  sodium,  and  pouring  alcohol  upon  the  filtrate,  wiiich  causes  the  sodium-salt  to 
crystallise  out  in  small  prisms  having  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  aqueous  solution  of 
the  salt  evaporated  without  heat  in  vacuo,  leaves  the  salt  in  the  form  of  an  iridescent 
gelatinous  mass ;  evaporated  between  40°  and  60°  C.  it  leaves  the  salt  jjartly  unde- 
composed,  partly  resolved  into  lu-ea  and  carbonate  of  sodium.  The  aqueous  solution 
mixed  with  nitric  acid  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride  and  deposits  shining  scales  of 
nitrate  of  urea.  It  does  not  precipitate  chloride  of  barium,  in  the  cold,  but,  when 
heated  with  it,  forms  an  immediate  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  bariimi. 

i^lloptianlc  Htliers. — These  compounds  contain  the  elements  of  2  at.  cyanic  acid, 
and  1  at.  of  an  alcohol,  monatomic,  diatomic,  or  triatomie,  e.  g. 

AUophanate  of  Ethyl    .       .       .    C^H-'N-O'  =  2CNII0  +  C-H^O 
Allophanate  of  Ethylene        .       .    C'IPN-0  '  =  2CmiO  +  C-liHy 
Allophanate  of  Glyceryl        .       .    C^H'^N-O^  =  2CNH0  +  C^ffO^ 

They  are  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  cyanic  acid  into  the  alcohols. 

Allo'phanate  of  Amyl,  C'H''N-0^  =  C=H\C»H";NOs.— Amylic  alcohol  rapidly 
absorbs  the  vapoiu's  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  cyanuric  acid,  the  liquid,  after 
a  while,  solidifying  into  a  magma  of  crystals,  which  may  be  puu'ified  by  solution  in 
boiling  water.    (Schlieper,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  23.) 

Allophanate  of  amyl  forms  nacreous  scales,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  without  taste 
or  odour.  It  is  iusoluljle  in  cold  water,  and  its  solution  in  hot  water  is  neutral  to 
vegetable  colom's,  and  does  not  precipitate  metallic  salts.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
aud  in  ether,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solutions  fjy  water.  It  is  not  attacked  by 
chlorine,  bromine,  nitric  acid,  or  hydrosulphuric  acid.  It  melts  at  a  gentle  heat,  and 
sublimes  without  alteration  ;  but  its  melting-point  is  very  near  that  at  which  decom- 
position takes  place.  When  heated  above  100°  C.  it  boils,  gives  off  vajjoiu-s  of  amylic  al- 
cohol, and  leaves  a  residue  of  cyamu-ic  acid,  3C'H"N-0^  =  3C*H''-'0  4-  2C^N  H'O^. 
Distilled  with  fixed  alkalis,  it  gives  off  amyl-alcohol  (Schiieper).  According  to 
Wurtz  (Compt.  rend.  xxis.  186),  hot  potash-ley  converts  it  into  carbonate  of  potassium, 
amylamine,  and  ammonia ; 

C'H"N=0'  +  4KH0  =  2C0'K-  +  C'H'^N  +  NH^  +  H=0. 

Allofhanate  of  Ethyl, or  AUophanic Ether,  C^H^N^O^  =  C2H^(C-II5)N'-0^— ■\Anien 
the  vapom-s  evolved  from  heated  cyanuric  acid  are  passed  into  absolute  alcohol, 
the  liquid  becomes  very  hot  and  gradually  deposits  crystals  of  aUophanic  ether.  The 
prodiict  is  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  then  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  left  to  crystallise  liy  evaporation  (Liebig  and  Wohler,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Iviii.  260  ;  lix.  291).  According  to  Debus,  alloplianic  ether  is  likewise  produced 
liy  the  action  of  ammonia  on  dicarbonate  of  ethylic  disulphide. 

AUophanic  ether  crystallises  in  colom-less  transparent  needless,  having  a  strong  lustre. 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  in  boiling  water  aud  in  alcohol,  spaaiugly  in 
ether.  The  solutions  are  neutral  to  test-papers,  have  no  taste,  and  do  not  precipitate 
metallic  salts. 

The  ether  dissolves  in  ammonia  somewhat  more  freely  than  in  water,  and  crystallises 
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thprefrom,  apparently  tree  from  ammonia.  It  dissolves  in  dilute  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acid  at  the  boUing  heat,  apparently  without  decomposition. 

The  crystals  when  heated  in  an  open  vessel  melt  and  volatilise,  the  vapours  con- 
densing in  the  air  in  woolly  flocks. 

Treated  with  cold  alcoholic  potash  or  baryta-water,  it  yields  a  metallic  allophanate 
and  alcohol ;  with  a  boiling  solution  of  potash,  it  forms  cyanurate  of  potassium. 

Allophanate  of  Ethylene,  =  *^  h'c=h'|       ^^^°phanate  of  Glycol.— 

Glycol  (hydrate  of  ethylene)  absorbs  cyanic  acid  vapoiu-  with  considerable  force,  so 
that  it  is  best  to  cool  the  liquid  during  the  absorption.  The  product  is  a  white  mass 
which  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  colourless  shining 
larainse.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  melts  at  100°  C.  without  decomposition,  to  a  clear 
colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.  At  a  stronger 
heat,  it  gives  off  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  a  thick  viscid  liquid,  while  cyanuric  acid 
remains  behind.  Strong  acids  decompose  it.  With  hydrate  of  barium,  it  behaves  like 
the  glycerin-compound  next  to  be  described ;  also  with  alcoholic  potash.  Strong 
aqueous  potash  likewise  decomposes  it,  without  formation  of  cyanuric  acid.  (Baeyer, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  160.) 

c^H'isr-0^  ) 

Allophaoiate  of  Glyceryl,  C*H"'N^O'  =  jj2  (-Qsjjsy"  j  0'.  Allophanate  of  Gly- 
cerin.— Glycerin  absorbs  cyanic  acid  vapour,  and  is  thereby  converted  into  a  white 
sticky  mass,  which  dissolves  in  alcohol,  leaving  only  a  small  quantity  of  cyamelide. 
The  hot  saturated  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  allophanate  of  glyceryl  in  hard  crusts, 
composed  of  small  translucent  nodules.  The  crystallisation  is  often  slow,  especially 
when  much  glycerin  is  present ;  hence  it  is  best  to  wash  the  crude  product  with  cold 
alcohol  before  dissolving  it  in  hot  alcohol.  The  nodules,  after  recrystallisation  from 
alcohol  and  drying  at  100°,  gave  by  analysis  33'6  per  cent,  carbon,  57  hydrogen,  and 
15-5  N,  the  formula  requii-ing  33-7  C,  5-6  H,  and  15-7  N. 

Allophanate  of  glyceryl  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  dissolves  slowly  but  abundantly 
in  water,  and  with  tolerable  facility  in  boiling  alcohol.  Heated  in  the  dry  state,  it 
melts  at  about  160°  C.  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  in  a  gelatinous  mass  on 
cooling.  On  raising  the  temperature,  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  is 
evolved,  and  the  mass  idtimately  turns  brown  and  emits  an  odour  of  burnt  horn. 

It  is  not  decomposed  by  dilute  acids  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  strong  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  decompose  it,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride. 

When  tritm-ated  -^vith  water  and  hydrate  of  barium,  it  dissolves  with  facility;  but 
the  clear  filtered  solution  deposits,  after  a  short  time,  a  biilky  crystalline  precipitate  of 
carbonate  of  barium.  The  precipitation  takes  place  even  when  the  quantity  of  baryta 
is  less  than  sufficient  to  saturate  the  allophanic  acid  present,  so  that  it  does  not  appear 
possible  to  prepare  allophanate  of  barium  in  this  manner.  A  certain  quantity  of  that 
salt  appears,  however,  to  be  formed,  inasmuch  as  the  Hquid,  after  long  standing,  still 
deposits  carbonate  of  barium  when  heated.  If  alcohol  be  added  to  the  liquid  containing 
an  insufficient  quantity  of  baryta,  allophanate  of  ethyl  is  produced,  probably  by  a 
catalytic  action.  AUophanate  of  glyceryl  heated  with  baryta-water,  yields  nothing  but 
carbonate  of  barium,  urea,  and  glycerin. 

In  an  alcoholic  solution  of  piotash,  allophanate  of  glyceryl  cakes  together  to  a  sticky 
mass,  then  gradually  dissolves,  the  solution  after  a  while  depositing  long  needles 
which  gradually  change  to  small  bulky  masses  of  needles,  apparently  consisting  of 
ethyl-carbonate  of  potassium.  (Baeyer.) 

Allophanateof  Methyl,  C^HWO'  =  C=HXCff)N=0^— Discovered  by  Ei  chard- 
son  in  1837  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxiii.  128),  and  originally  called  urco-carhonate  of 
methyl.  Wlien  cyanic  acid  vapour  is  passed  into  methyl-alcohol,  colourless  crystals  are 
obtained,  which  must  be  repeatedly  washed  with  water,  and  then  di-ied  at  100°  C.  When 
heated,  they  partly  volatilise  undecomposed,  and  are  partly  resolved  into  ammonia, 
methylene  gas  (?),  carbonic  anhydride,  and  cyanuric  acid : 

3C3H«N-0'  =  3NH«  +  3CH-  +  300^  +  C^'H'N'O'. 

Heated  with  potash,  they  are  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ethyl-compound. 
They  dissolve  readily  in  water,  wood-spirit,  and  alcohol,  especially  when  heated, 
forming  neutral  solutions. 

Allophanate  of  Eugenic  acid,  C'^H'^'N-O*  =  C2H'(C"'H"0)NW  —  Eugenic 
acid  rapidly  absorbs  cyanic  acid  vapour,  forming  a  thick  mass,  which  dissolves  in  hot 
alcohol  and  separates  in  long  shining  needles  on  cooling.  At  100°  C.  it  gave  57  "0 — 
57-9  per  cent.  C,  5-7— 5-9  H,  and  11-3N  (calc.  67-6  G,  5-6  Hand  11-2  N).  It  contains 
the  elements  of  2  at.  cyanic  acid,  and  1  at.  eugenic  acid  (2CNH0  +  C'°H'-0-),  and  is 
therefore  analogous  in  composition  to  the  allophanic  ethers. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  abundantly  in  hot  alcohol. 
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It  exhibits  strong  tendency  to  crystallise,  so  that  even  small  quantities  of  the  solution 
yield  needles  of  proportionalily  considerable  length.  It  is  very  soluble  iu  ether,  is 
destitute  of  taste  and  smell,  has  a  silky  lustre,  and  is  permanent  in  the  air. 

Strong  acids  decompose  it.  Triturated  with  water  and  hydrate  of  barium,  it  forms 
a  stiff  paste,  consisting  of  eugenate  and  allophanate  of  barium.  Alcoholic  potash  does 
not  appear  to  convert  it  into  aUophanate  of  potassium.  When  heated,  it  is  resolved 
into  eugenic  and  cyanuric  acids.    (Baey  er,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  164.) 

ASiIiOTROPY.    See  Isomerism. 

il.I.2.0XA2U.    {AUoxanhi/ilridc,  Laurent.)    C'H^N-0^  or  CH^N-O^ 
Hintory. — Discovered  in  1817  by  Brugnatelli,  who  designated  it  EryfJiric  acid: 
first  completely  investigated  by  Lie  big  and  Wtihler,  in  1838  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xxvi.  256);  more  recently  by  Schlieper  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Iv.  25.3). 

Formatiun  and  Preparation. —  Alloxan  is  one  of  the  numerous  products  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  uric  acid.  Its  preparation  is  a  matter  of  some  nicety.  Liebig  and  Wohler 
{luc.  cit.)  and  Gregory  (Phil.  Mag.  1846),  prepare  it  by  tlie  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
uric  acid:  concentrated  nitric  acid  specific  gravity  1'4  to  1"42),  must  be  employed,  and 
the  temperature  must  not  be  allowe<l  to  rise  above  from  30°  to  35*^  C.  The  process  is 
thus  conducted.  From  If  to  2  parts  strong  nitric  acid  are  placed  in  a  beaker  or  por- 
celain basin,  surrounded  with  cold  water,  and  1  pt.  lu-ic  acid  is  added  in  successive 
suiaU  portions,  with  constant  stirring,  care  being  taken  not  to  add  a  fresh  portion  of 
uric  acid  until  the  action  caused  by  the  addition  of  the  former  portion  has  quite  sub- 
sided. Carbonic  anhydride  and  nitrogen  are  evolved  with  effervescence,  the  action 
becoming  gradually  less  violent  as  the  operation  proceeds ;  and  crystals  of  alloxan 
gradually  separate  out.  Wlien  the  decomposition  is  complete,  the  mixture  is  left  over 
night  in  a  cool  place,  and  the  crj'stalline  magma  is  then  throM  U  on  a  funnel  plugged 
with  asbestos  or  coarsely  ]iounded  glass,  and  the  last  portions  of  tlie  mother-liquor  are 
carefully  removed  by  washing  with  ice-cold  water,  till  the  washings  liave  o\i\y  a  faintly 
acid  reaction.  Schlieper  recommends  removing  the  alloxan  as  it  forms,  in  order  to 
withdraw  it  from  the  fiu'ther  action  of  the  nitric  acid.  The  crystals  of  alloxan  are 
dried  by  standing  on  fiJtering-paper  or  a  porous  tile,  and  tlien  piu-ified  hy  sohition  iu 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water  at  from  60°  to  80°  C. ;  the  solution  is  filtered, 
and  cooled  till  it  crystallises :  by  evaporating  the  mother-liquor  at  a  heat  not  exceed- 
ing 50°  C.  fm-ther  crystals  are  obtained.  The  mother-liquor  from  these  crystals,  a.s 
well  as  that  originally  drained  off,  still  contains  alloxan,  which  is  best  separated  by 
being  previously  converted  into  alloxantin.  Per  this  purpose,  Schlieper  proceeds  as 
follows: — The  mixed  mother-liquors  are  nearly  neutralised  by  carbonate  of  calcium  or 
sodium  —  if  the  neutralisation  were  complete,  the  alloxan  would  be  converted  into 
alloxanic  acid — and  £  of  the  mixture  are  saturated  with  sulpliurctted  hydrogen, 
whereby  sulphur  and  alloxantin  are  precipitated,  some  dialiu-ic  acid  being  also  formed 
by  the  further  action  of  the  gas.  The  remaining  \  is  then  added,  the  alloxan  in  which 
reconverts  the  diahu-ic  acid  formed  into  alloxantin.  The  alloxantin,  which  separates 
out  completely  in  24  hours,  is  freed  from  sulphur  by  solution  in  boiling  water  and  crys- 
tallisation. In  order  to  convert  it  into  alloxan,  one  half  of  it  is  boiled  with  twice  its 
volume  of  water,  nitric  acid  being  added  drop  by  di'op  until  the  evolution  of  nitric 
oxide  is  perceptible,  and  the  whole  is  heated  in  a  water-bath  until  effervescence  has 
ceased:  small  portions  of  the  remaining  half  are  then  added  successively,  until  a  fresh 
addition  produces  no  effervescence,  then  a  Httle  nitric  acid,  and  so  on  tiU  the  nitric 
acid  is  completely  decomposed,  a  little  alloxantin  remaining  in  excess.  The  solution 
is  then  filtered  hot,  and  3  or  4  drops  of  nitric  acid  added  to  the  filtrate,  which  deposits 
crystals  of  alloxan  on  cooling.  The  total  weight  of  alloxan  thus  obtained,  should  be 
aboiit  equal  to  that  of  uric  acid  employed.  It  is  not  advisable  to  operate  on  more  than 
70  to  80  grm.  nitric  acid  at  once. 

Sclilieper  prefers  chlorate  of  potassium  to  nitric  acid  as  an  oxidising  agent.  Into  a 
basin  containing  124  grm.  or  4  oz.  of  uric  acid,  and  210  grm.  or  8  oz.  of  moderately 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  he  adds  in  successive  portions,  with  constant  stirring,  31 
grm.  or  6  dr.  pulverised  chlorate.  Heat  is  evolved,  which  must  not  be  allowed  to 
rise  above  a  certain  limit ;  and  a  solution  is  obtained,  containing  only  alloxan  and 
urea  (C^H^N-'O'  +  H-0  +  0  =  C^H=N'^0<  -i-  CH'N-O).  If  proper  care  be  taken,  no 
gas  is  evolved.  Tlie  solution  is  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  cold  water,  and  de- 
canted after  three  hours  from  any  undissolved  uric  acid,  which  is  heated  to  50°  with 
■A  little  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  oxidised  by  a  fresh  portion  of  chlorate.  In  order 
to  separate  the  alloxan  from  the  urea,  it  is  converted  into  alloxantin  and  reconverted 
uito  alloxan  in  the  manner  above  described. 

The  alloxan  prepared  by  the  above  methods  contains  1  or  4  atoms  of  water  of  crys- 
tallisation.   Anhydrous  alloxan  is  obtained  by  heating  the  monohj-di-ated  compound 
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to  l/)0° — 160°  C.  in  a  stream  of  di-y  hydrogen:  the  tetrahydrated  compound  must  be 
fii-st  converted  into  the  monohydrate  by  very  careful  heatmg  to  100°.  (Gmelin.) 

Properties.  —  Anhydrous  alloxan  is  of  a  pale  reddish  colour,  which  is  probably  due 
to  the  action  of  heat.  When  crystallised,  it  contains  1  or  4  atoms  of  water  of  crys- 
tallisation. The  crystals  obtained  by  evaporating  a  warm  aqueous  solution,  contain 
1  atom  of  water :  they  are  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system, 
having  the  appearance  of  rhomboidal  octahedra  truncated  at  the  extremities  ;  they 
are  large,  transparent,  and  colourless,  of  a  glassy  lustre,  and  do  not  effloresce  in  the 
air.  Liebig  and  Wohler  regarded  this  compound  as  anhydrous.  Those  obtained  by 
cooling  a  warm  saturated  aqueous  solution  are  transparent,  pearly  crystals,  often  an 
inch  long,  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system :  they  effloresce  rapidly  in  warm  air, 
and  when  heated  to  100°  are  converted  in  the  monohydrated  compound.  According 
to  Gregory,  there  exists  a  third  hydrate  containing  1\  atoms  of  water. 

Alloxan  is  readily  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  forming  colourless  solutions,  whence 
it  may  be  precipitated  by  nitric  acid.  Its  aqueous  solution  has  an  astringent  taste, 
and  colours  the  skin  purple  after  a  time,  imparting  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  smell. 
It  reddens  Litmus,  but  does  not  decompose  alkaline-earthy  carbonates  :  neither  does  it 
attack  oxide  of  lead,  even  on  boiling. 

The  following  is  the  percentage  composition  of  the  three  varieties  : 
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Decompositions. —  1.  By  Heat.  When  heated,  alloxan  melts,  and  is  decomposed, 
forming,  besides  other  products,  cyanide  of  ammonium  and  urea.  (Handwb.  d.  Chim.) 

2.  By  Electrolysis.  —  An  aqueous  solution  of  aUosan  is  decomposed  by  the  voltaic 
current,  oxygen  being  evolved  at  the  positive  pole,  and  crystals  of  alloxantin  formed 
at  the  negative  pole. 

3.  By  Nitric  acid.  —  Hot  dilute  nitric  acid  converts  alloxan  into  parabanic  acid  and 
carbonic  anhydride : 

+  0  =  C^ffN^O'  +  CO^ 

Parabanic  ac. 

Fm-ther  action  of  nitric  acid  converts  the  parabanic  acid  into  nitrate  of  urea  and  car- 
bonic anhydride.  Monohydrated  alloxan  is  scarcely  attacked  by  heating  -with  strong 
nitric  acid.  (Schlieper.) 

4.  By  Hydrochloric  and  Sulphuric  acids. — When  heated  with  these  acids,  alloxan  is 
converted  into  alloxantin,  which  gradually  separates,  and  the  mother-liquor  yields  on 
evaporation  acid  oxalate  of  ammonium.  The  decomposition  goes  through  several 
stages  :  first,  alloxantin,  oxalic  and  oxahu-ic  acids  are  formed  ;  then  the  oxaluric  acid  is 
decomposed  into  oxalic  acid  and  m-ea  ;  and  the  urea  is  finally  resolved  into  carbonic  an- 
hydride and  ammonia,  which  last  combines  with  the  oxalic  acid.  (Liebig  and  Wohler.) 

6.  An  aqueous  solution  of  alloxan  is  decomposed  by  boiling  into  carbonic  anhydride, 
parabanic  acid,  and  alloxantin,  which  separating  on  cooling  : 

 <  '  Alloxantin. 

Parabanic 
acid. 

6.  By  reducing  agents,  alloxan  is  converted  into  alloxantin.  This  decomposition  is 
effected  by  protochloride  of  tin,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid 
(nascent  hydrogen) : 

2C<HW0'  +       =  C'H'N^O'  +  H-0 
the  further  action  of  the  two  latter  reagents  converts  the  alloxantin  into  dialuric  acid : 
CH'N'O'  +  W  +  WO  =  2C^H*N=0' 


Dialuric  acid. 
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The  same  decomposition  is  eflTected  wlien  an  aqueous  solution  of  alloxan  is  boiled  "n'itli 
excess  of  sulphurous  acid.  When,  however,  aqueous  alloxan  is  saturated  with  sul- 
phiirous  anhydride,  and  the  solution  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  it  yields  on  cooling 
large  efflorescent  tables  of  a  conjugated  acid,  which,  by  analysis  of  its  potassium-salt, 
appears  to  contain  the  elements  of  1  atom  alloxan  and  1  atom  sulphurous  anhydride 
(Gregory).  Wlien  a  cold  satm'ated  solution  of  aqueous  alloxan  is  treated  vrith  sul- 
phurous acid  in  excess,  ammonia  added,  and  the  whole  boiled,  thionurate  of  ammonium 
is  formed : 

Thimniric 
acul. 

7.  Tit]  fixed  alkalis  and  alkaline,  earths,  alloxan  is  converted  into  alloxanic  acid: 

C^H=N-'0<  +  H-0  =  C^H'N^O^ 

All'j:<.inic 
acid. 

Aqueous  alloxan  gives  with  baryta-  or  lime-water  a  gTadual  white  precipitate  of  allox- 
anate  of  barium  or  calcium :  a  similar  action  is  produced  by  a  mixture  of  chloride  of 
barium,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  ^th  ammonia.  If  the  alkali  be  in  excess,  the  precipitated 
aUoxanate  contains  mesoxalate,  and  the  filtrate  contains  m-ea  (Schlieper).  By  boil- 
ing with  aqueous  aUialis,  alloxan  is  decomposed  into  mesoxaHo  acid  and  urea : 

C^ff-N'-O^  -1-  2H=0  =  CH-'O^  +  CH^N-0 

Mesoxalic  Urea, 
acid. 

8.  By  Ammonia.  —  A  solution  of  alloxan  in  aqueous  ammonia  turns  yellow  when 
gently  heated,  and  on  cooling  forms  a  yellow  transparent  jelly  of  mycomelate  of  am- 
monium:  the  liquid  retains  in  solution  aUoxanate  and  mesoxalate  of  ammonium  and 
m-ea  (Liebig) : 

C*H-N=0^  +  2NH'  =  C'H'N^O^  +  2W0 

Myoi  melic 
acid, 

9.  With  fcrrons  salts,  aqueous  alloxan  gives  a  deejj  blue  colour,  but  no  precipitate 
unless  an  alljali  be  added. 

10.  When  aqueous  alloxan  is  heated  with  2^6>'Oxide  of  lead,  carl)onic  anhydride  is 
evolved,  carbonate  of  lead  precipitated,  and  urea  is  contained  in  the  solution  : 

C'H=N^O'  +  4PbO  +  H'-O  =  CH^N^O  +  2C0W  +  CO^ 

11.  Wlien  aqueous  alloxan  is  gi'adually  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  neutral  aeetate 
of  lead,  mesoxalate  of  lead  is  precipitated,  and  lu'ea  remains  in  solution.  Wlien  the 
lead-solution  is  added  to  the  alloxan-solution,  aUoxantin  and  oxalic  acid  are  formed. 

F.  T.  C. 

ASaOSAEiriC  n.CXn,    G"H*N-0^  =  alloxan  +  H=0. 

History. — Discovered  liy  Liebig  and  Wohler,  in  1838  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvi.  292), 
fiu'ther  examined  by  Schlieper.    (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Iv.  263,  Ivi.  1.) 

Formation  and  Preparation.  —  Alloxanic  acid  is  formed  when  alloxan  is  brought 
into  contact  with  aqueous  fixed  alkalis  (see  Axloxan),  alkaline  carbonates,  or  acid 
carbonate  of  calcium  (S  tadeler).  It  is  prepared  by  decomposing  aUoxanate  of  barium 
by  sulpiiuric  acid.  The  salt  is  suspended  in  a  Kttle  water,  and  a  sHght  excess  of  dilute 
sulphm'ic  acid  added,  with  constant  agitation:  5  pts.  salt  require  li  pt.  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  duly  diluted.  After  digestion  for  some  time  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  excess 
of  sulpiiuric  acid  is  removed  by  pure  carbonate  of  lead,  the  excess  of  lead  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  the  excess  of  gas  by  heat :  the  solution  is  then  filtered,  and 
evaporated  to  a  syrup,  either  over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo,  or  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  40°  C. 

Projiertics.  —  Thus  jjrepared,  aUoxanic  acid  forms  hard  wliite  needles,  arranged  in 
radiated  groups,  or  in  warty  masses  :  if  it  has  been  lieated  aliove  40°  C.  it  crysta]lise= 
with  difficulty,  or  not  at  aU.  The  ci-ystals  are  permanent  in  the  air:  have  a  sour  taste, 
but  a  sweetish  aftertaste ;  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  less  readily,  viz.  in  5  to  6  pts. 
alcohol,  stiU  less  in  ether.  The  solution  is  acid  to  litmus,  readily  deeorapioses  car- 
bonates and  acetates,  and  dissolves  zinc,  cadmium,  &c.,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
Its  composition  is : 

C-"       .       .       .       48       .       ,       .       30  0 
.       .       .         4       .       .       .  2:5 
N''      .       .       .       28       .       .       .  17-5 
 O*      .       .       .       80       ,       .       ,       60  0 

C^H*N-0»  160  100^ 
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It  is  a  dibasic  acid,  forming  acid  as  well  as  normal  salts :  the  formula  of  normal 
•alloxanates  is  CH'^'M-N^O*,  of  acid  alloxanates,  C^H^MN-0».  It  also  appears  to  form 
basic  salts  with  some  heavy  metals.  Alloxanates  are  mostly  obtained  by  the  action 
of  aqueous  alloxanic  acid  on  metallic  carbonates.  The  alkaline  alloxanates  are  soluble 
in  water:  the  normal  salts  of  other  metals  are  generally  more  or  less  insoluble,  the 
acid  salts  readily  soluble.  They  part  with  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  tejnperatures 
varying  from  100°  C.  to  150°  ;  and  require  a  stronger  heat  for  their  decomposition. 

The  alloxanates  have  been  investigated  principally  by  Schlieper  (loc.  cit.).  The 
only  one  which  requires  special  mention  is  the  normal  barium-salt,  which  is  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  alloxanic  acid.  It  is  obtained  by  mixing  2  vols,  of  a  cold  satu- 
rated solution  of  alloxan  \vith  3  vols,  of  a  cold  satiu-atod  solution  of  chloride  of  barium, 
heating  the  mixture  to  60°  or  70°,  and  adding  gradually  potash-solution,  with  constant 
agitation.  Each  addition  of  potash  produces  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  which  soon 
redissolves:  at  last  the  precipitate  remains  permanent,  and  the  liquid  suddenly 
becomes  filled  with  alloxanate  of  barium,  which  falls  down  as  a  hea\'y  crystalline 
powder,  and  may  be  freed  from  chloride  of  potassium  by  washing  with  cold  water. 
If  too  much  potash  has  been  added,  a  persistent  curdy  precipitate  forms,  consisting  of 
basic  alloxanate  and  mesoxalate  of  barium;  it  must  be  redissolved  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  alloxan-solution.  A  less  abundant,  but  more  certainly  pure  product  is  obtained 
by  adding  baryta-water  to  aqueous  alloxanic  acid. 

Decompositions.  1.  By  Heat. — When  heated,  the  acid  melts  with  intumescence, 
becomes  carbonised,  and  evolves  vapours  of  cyanic  acid.  Alkaline  alloxanates  are 
decomposed  by  heat  into  a  mixtm-e  of  carbonate  and  cyanide.  An  aqueous  solution 
of  alloxanic  acid  is  decomposed  by  boiling,  carbonic  anhydride  being  abundantly 
evolved,  and  two  new  bodies  formed,  one  of  which,  leiwoturic  acid,  being  insoluble  in 
water,  separates  as  a  white  powder  when  the  solution,  after  evaporation  to  a  syrup,  is 
diluted  with  water ;  while  the  other,  difluan,  remains  in  solution,  but  may  be  preci- 
pitated by  alcohol.  The  latter  is  formed  in  far  the  larger  quantity.  The  composition 
of  these  bodies  is  not  accurately  established:  Schlieper  assigns  to  the  former  the  for- 
mula OTI'N'0^  to  the  latter,  C'H'N^O^i  or  CH-iN-O^  Schlieper  states  that  a  third 
substance  is  also  formed,  solulile  in  water  and  alcohol,  with  the  formula 
The  alcoholic  solution  of  aUoxanic  acid  is  not  decomposed  by  boUing.  Alloxanates  are 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  into  mesoxalate  and  urea : 

C'H'N-0*  +  H-0  =  C"H«0=  +  CH'N=0 

2.  Wlaen  heated  with  nitric  acid,  aUoxanic  acid  is  decomposed  into  parabanic  acid 
and  carbonic  anhydride : 

C^H^N'O^  +  0  =  C'H*N=0'  +  CO^  +  H=0. 

3.  Alloxanate  of  potassium  gives  a  dark  blue  precipitate  with  ferrous-salts.  (See 
Alloxan.) 

Alloxanic  acid  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  by  boiling  with 
bichromate  of  potassium  or  bichloride  of  platinum. 

According  to  G-melin,  the  compoimd  desci'ibed  by  Vauqiielin  (Mem.  du.  Mus.  vii. 
253)  by  the  names  aciclc  purpurique  Wane  or  urique  siiroxigenee  (oxuric  acid)  is  to  be 
regarded  as  impure  alloxanic  acid.  —  F.  T.  C. 

ALLOXaKTIKT.    (  Uroxin.)    C«ffN*0'  +  3H=0  [or  C'H'N^O'*  +  6H0]. 

History.  —  Probably  first  noticed  by  Pr o ut ;  first  described  by  L i e b i g  and  W 6hl  er 
in  1838;  further  examined  by  Fritz  sehe,  who  called  it  uroxin  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xiv.  237). 

Formation  and  preparation.  — Alloxantin  is  formed  in  various  reactions.  1.  By 
the  action  of  warm  dilute  nitric  acid  on  m-ic  acid. —  2.  By  the  action  of  electrolysis,  or 
of  reducing  agents  on  alloxan,  or  by  heating  it  with  water  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(see  Alloxan)  :  also  by  dissolving  alloxan  in  dialuric  acid. — 3.  By  heating  dialuramide 
(uramU)  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  thionurate  of  ammonium  with 
a  large  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. — 4.  By  the  action  of  the  air  on  dialm'ic  acid. 
■ — 6.  In  the  decomposition  of  caffeine  by  chlorine.  (Rochleder.) 

The  following  are  the  most  usual  processes  for  the  preparation  of  alloxantin. 
1.  Dry  uric  acid  is  added  gradually  to  warm,  very  dilute,  nitric  acid,  as  long  as  it  is 
dissolved,  and  the  solution  evaporated  tDl  it  has  an  onion-red  colour;  or  dilute  nitric 
acid  is  added  to  1  pt.  m-ic  acid  in  32  pts.  water,  till  all  is  dissolved,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  to  two-thii-ds  ;  the  crystals  obtained  in  either  case  are  purified  by  re-crys- 
tallisation from  hot  water. — 2.  Sidj^huretted  hydi-ogen  is  passed  through  an  aqueous 
solution  of  alloxan,  till  a  crystalline  magma  forms ;  this  is  dissolved  by  heat,  the  pre- 
cipitated sulphm-  filtered  off  hot,  and  the  filtrate  crystallised. — 3.  A  solution  of  alloxan 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  for  a  few  minutes,  when  it  becomes  turbid,  and  de- 
posits crystals  of  alloxantin  on  cooling. — 4.  Dialm-ate  of  ammonium  is  evaporated  at 
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a  gentle  heat  with  a  large  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  ■when  dialuric  acid  crystal- 
lises out,  which  is  converted  into  alloxautin  by  the  action  of  the  air,  without  changing 
its  crystaUine  form.  (Gregory.) 

Properties.  —  The  alloxantin  obtained  by  the  above  methods,  contains  3  atoms  of 
water  of  crystallisation,  which  it  does  not  lose  tUl  heated  to  above  150°C.  Of  the 
properties  of  anhydi-ous  alloxantin  nothing  is  known.  The  crystals  are  small,  trans- 
parent, colourless,  or  yellowish,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  hard,  but  very  friable.  In 
those  prepared  by  methods  1,  2,  and  3,  the  angle  of  the  obtuse  lateral  edge  is  105°  : 
in  the  dimorphous  crystals  obtained  from  dialurate  of  ammonium,  it  is  121°.  They 
redden  litmus,  but  do  not  exhibit  acid  properties  in  other  respects.  They  are  very 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  abundantly,  but  still  slowly,  in  boiling  water, 
fi'om  which  solution  the  alloxantin  separates  almost  completely  on  cooling.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  percentage  composition  of  anhydrous  and  hydi-ated  alloxantin. 


Anhydrous. 

Calc. 

Crystals. 

Cnlc. 

L.  and  W. 

Fritzsche. 

96 

35-8 

& 

96 

29-81 

30-52 

30-06 

4 

1-5 

JJIO 

40 

3-11 

3-15 

3-04 

56 

20-9 

w 

56 

17'39 

17-66 

17-52 

0' 

112 

41-8 

160 

48-67 

48-67 

49-38 

268 

100-0 

C»H'NW+3aq. 

322 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Decompositions.  —  1.  By  heat,  alloxantin  yields  a  peculiar  crystalline  product. 

2.  Btj  oxidising  agents,  alloxantin  is  converted  into  alloxan.  This  change  takes 
place  slowly,  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  exposed  to  the  air,  much  more  rapidly  when 
it  is  heated  with  chlorine-water ;  or  when  it  is  diifused  in  boiling  water  and  a  small 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  added.  Selenious  acid  also  converts  the  hot  solution  of  allox- 
antin into  alloxan,  with  separation  of  seleniiun. 

3.  Bg  reducing  agents,  e.  g.  suljjliuretted  hydrogen,  a  hot  solution  of  alloxantin  is 
converted  into  clialuric  acid  : 

CTPN^O'  +  H=S  +  H'O  =  2C'IPN20<  +  S. 

Dialuric  acid, 

4.  "Wlien  boiled  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  partly  decomposed,  and  de- 
posits on  cooling,  a  white  powder  of  aUitm-ic  acid,  C^H^N-'O-  (Schlieper).  At  the 
same  time,  alloxan  and  parabanic  acid  are  formed,  together  with  an  acid  which 
Schlieper  calls  dilituric  acid,  which  he  has  not  succeeded  in  isolating. 

5.  With  baryta-v:ater,  alloxantin  gives  a  violet  precipitate,  whicli,  on  boiling,  turns 
white,  and  then  disappears  ;  the  solution  contains  alloxanate  and  dialm-ate  of  barium, 

C«H'N^O'  +  3BaH0  =  C'H-Ba'-^N^O*  +  C^H^BaN^O^  +  H^O. 

AUnxanate  Dialurate  lia. 

Ba. 

6.  By  ammonia,  alloxantin  is  converted  into  purpurate  of  ammonium  (murexide). 

C"H'N^O'  +  2NH'  =  C'H«N''0'^  +  H-O 

Murexide. 

This  change  takes  place  either  in  the  wet  or  the  dry  way.  In  the  dry  way  it  occurs 
when  alloxantin  is  heated  to  100°  C.  in  an  atmosphere  of  dry  ammonia  (Gmelin) :  or 
when  it  is  exposed  at  the  ordinary  temperature  to  air  containing  ammonia.  In  the 
wet  waj',  an  aqueous  solution  of  alloxantin  is  coloured  purple-red  by  ammonia  :  the 
colour  disappears  on  further  heating,  or  when  left  for  some  time  in  the  cold.  When 
nitric  acid  is  gradually  added  to  the  hot  alloxantin-solution,  so  as  to  form  alloxan, 
the  addition  of  ammonia  produces  a  deeper  pxir[)le  colour  as  the  quantity  of  nitric 
acid,  and  consequently  of  alloxan,  increases  ;  but  the  coloration  ceases  when  the 
alloxantin  is  entirely  converted  into  alloxan.  When  a  solution  of  alloxantin  in  tho- 
roughly boiled  water  is  mixed  with  ammonia,  and  boiled  till  the  purple  colour  has 
disappeared,  crystals  of  dialm-amide  (uramil)  are  deposited :  the  yellow  mother-liquor 
becomes  purple  by  exposure  to  the  air,  deposits  crj-stals  of  purpurate  of  ammonium, 
and  finally  coagulates  into  a  jelly  of  mycomelate  of  ammonium  : 

C'H'N^O'  +  4NH'  =  C-'H^N^O''  +  C'H'N-'O^  +  2H=0. 

Uramil.  Mycumel. 

amm. 

The  formation  of  murexide  depends  upon  the  oxidation  by  the  air  of  some  of  the 
uramil  which  is  dissolved  in  the  ammonia.  When  a  solution  of  alloxantin  in  aqueous 
ammonia  is  repeatedly  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  in  an  open  vessel,  the  residue  being 
each  time  dissolved  in  ammonia,  pure  oxalurate  of  ammonium  is  finally  obtained  :  if  the 
air  be  excluded,  this  substance  does  not  form. 

7.  Aqueous  solutions  of  alloxantin  and  sal-ammoniac,  both  freed  from  air  by  boiling, 
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form  a  purple-red  mixture,  ■which  soon  becomes  paler,  and  deposits  colourless  or 
reddish  scales  of  iiramil :  the  mother-liquor  contains  alloxan  and  hydrochloric  acid : 

C'H'N^O'  +  NH^Cl  =  C^H'N'O^  +  C^H^N^O^  +  HCl. 

Uiamil. 

Acetate  or  oxalate  of  ammonium  acts  lilts  the  chloride. 

8.  When  aqueous  aUoxantm  is  heated  with  oxide  of  sUver,  carbonic  anhydride  is 
evolyed,  silver  reduced,  and  oxalurate  of  silver  formed : 

C'H'N^O'  +  4Ag^0  +  H=0  =  2C'H'AgN-0*  +  200^  +  6Ag. 

Oxalurate  silver. 

From  nitrate  of  silver,  aUoxantin  precipitates  metallic  silver :  the  filtrate  gives  a 
white  precipitate  with  baryta-water.  Aqueous  aUoxantin  dissolves  mercuric  oxide 
with  evolution  of  gas,  probably  forming  mercurous  aUoxanate.  By  peroxide  of  lead 
aUoxantin  is  converted  like  alloxan.  —  9.  Aqueous  aUoxantin  is  decomposed  by  long 
keeping,  even  out  of  contact  with  air,  and  is  converted  into  alloxanic  acid.  (Gregory.) 

Tetramethyl-AUoxantin,  Cm'^WO^  =  C\CW)m'0'  +  H-'O.— This  composi- 
tion is  assigned  by  Gerhardt  to  a  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  caffeine,  disco- 
vered by  Rochleder  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxi.  1),  also  called^j;M/fc  acid  (j.  y.)— F.  T.  C. 

A.I.I.OYS.    (See  IMetals.) 

ii.I.X^7il.tmiTB.    (See  Teiphyline.) 

ASiS.'S's:!.  Acryl,  Propyknyl.    C'H*. — Berthelot  and  Da  Luca  in  1854  (Ann. 

Ch.  Pliys.  [3]  xliii.  257),  by  acting  on  glycerin  with  iodine  and  phosphorus,  obtained 
the  compound  C^H^'I,  which  they  regarded  as  iodotritylenc,  that  is  to  say,  tritj'lene,  C'^H'^, 
having  1  at.  H  replaced  by  iodine,  but  which  is  now  rather  regarded  as  the  iodide 
of  the  radicle  aUyl.  Zinin,  in  1855  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  128)  by  acting  on  tliis 
iodide  with  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  obtained  a  volatUe  oU,  the  sulphocyanate  of 
aUyl,  C^H^.CyS,  identical  v.-ith  volatUe  oil  of  miistard,  and  afterwards  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xevi.  361)  prepared  the  benzoate,  acetate,  &c.  of  the  same  series.  Hofmann 
andCahours,  in  1856  (Compt.  rend.  xUi.  217  ;  more  fully,  Phil.  Trans.  1857,  1; 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  285;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  x.  316),  discovered  aUylic  alcohol  and 
prepared  a  great  number  of  its  derivatives.  Lastly,  Berthelot  and  De  Luca  in  the 
same  year  isola  ted  the  radical  aUyl,  and  prepared  the  dibromide  and  diniodide.  The 
existence  of  this  radicle  in  the  oils  of  mustard  and  garUc  was  first  demonstrated 
by  Wertheim.    (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li.  289;  Iv.  297.) 

Allyl  is  the  third  term  in  the  series  of  homologous  radicles  C''H°-',  vinyl  C-ff 
being  the  second;  it  is  the  only  radicle  of  the  series  that  has  yet  been  isolated. 

ARyl,  in  the  free  state,  CH'"  =  C^H^.C^H^,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  iodide, 
C''II''I,  with  sodium  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  aftervi'ards  distilling  the  liquid  product.  It 
is  a  very  volatile  liquid  having  a  peculiar  pungent,  ethereal  odour,  somewhat  like  that 
of  horse-radish.  Specific  gravity  0-684:  at  14.  BoUs  at  59°  C.  Vapour-density  by  ex- 
periment 2-92  ,  b}'  calciUation  from  the  formula  C'S'"  (2  vol.)  2-89.  Ailyl  is  but 
little  attacked  by  strong  siUphurie  acid.  Fuming  nitric  acid  changes  it  into  a  neutral 
Uquid  nitro-compound,  soluble  in  ether  and  decomposed  by  heat.  Chlorine  acts 
strongly  upon  it,  hj'drochloric  acid  being  evolved  and  a  liquid  compound  formed 
heavier  than  water.  Bromine  and  iodine  unite  directly  with  it,  forming  the  com- 
pounds C^H-'Br-  and  Cm'L".    (Berthelot  and-De  Luca.) 

Ji.IiI.-srSi-J5.S.COE[OX..    Hydrate  of  AUyl,  CWO  =  ^^^^^O. — Prepared  by  the 

action  of  ammonia  on  oxalate  of  aUyl,  oxamide  being  formed  at  the  same  time : 

(C-02)"(C»H=)=02  +  2NH5  =  2(C^ff.H.O)  +  N2.(C=02)"  .H\ 

Oxalate  of  allyl.  Allyl-alcohol.  Oxamide. 

Dry  gaseous  ammonia  is  passed  into  oxalate  of  allyl  till  the  whole  is  converted  into  a 
solid  mass  of  oxamide  saturated  with  aUyl-alcohol.  The  latter  is  then  distiUed  off  in 
a  bath  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified  over  anhydrous  siUphate  of  copper.  The 
alcohol  appears  also  to  be  produced  by  distUUng  benzoate  or  acetate  of  allyl  with 
potash  (Zinin,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xevi.  362).  It  is  a  colourless  Uquid,  having  a 
pungent  but  not  unpleasant  odoiir,  and  a  spirituous  bm-ning  taste.  It  mixes  in  aU  pro- 
portions with  water,  common  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  burns  with  a  brighter  flame  than 
common  alcohol.  Boiling-point  103'^  C*  It  gave  by  analysis,  62'08  per  cent.  C  and 
10-43  H,  the  formula  C^ff  0  requiring  62-07  C,  10-34  H,  and  27-5  9  0. 

+■  One  sample  of  the  alcohol  very  carefull}-  prcp.ired,  w.is  found  to  boil  lietw^^en  90^  and  100°  C.  This, 
hi  wc'ver,  may  h;ive  arisen  from  decomposition  ;  at  all  events,  the  number  103°  agrees  with  the  dilTcr. 
ences  generally  ob>erved  in  analogous  ethyl  and  allyl-compounds.  (  Hofmann.) 
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Allyl-alcoliol  is  strongly  attacked  liy  phos}ihoric  anhyili-ide,  a  colourless  gas,  pro- 
bably C^H\  being  given  off,  wLieh  bui'us  with  a  very  bright  flame.  It  is  violently 
oxidised  by  a  mixture  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid,  with  forma- 
tion of  allyiic  aldehyde  (acrolein),  C^H^O,  and  acrylic  acid,  C^H'O-.  The  same  trans- 
formation is  effected,  though  more  slowly,  by  platinum  black.  Potassium  (or  sodium) 
decomposes  allyl-alcohol,  with  evolution  of  hych'Ogen  and  formation  of  a  gelatinous 
mass  of  allylate  of  potassium,  C^H"'I^O.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  acts  on  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  common  alcohol,  converting  it  into  allyl-sulphuric  acid,  C'H^.H.SO*. 
With  potash  and  disulphide  of  carbon,  it  yields  the  potassiimi-salt  of  allyl-xanthie 
acid,  C'H"S-0. 

AXiXiirSs,  BSlOSaESES  OP.  The  monohromide,  C^H^Br,  which  is  isomeric, 
or  perhaps  identical  with  bromotritylene,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromide  of  phos- 
phorus on  allyl-alcohol  (Ilofmann  and  Cahours);  or  by  distilling  dibromide  of 
tritylene.  C^H"Br^  (or  hycbrobromate  of  bromotritylene,  C-'H^Br.IIBr)  with  alcoholic 
potash  (Cahours).    Its  specific  gravity  is  1  ••17,  and  boiling-point  62°  C.  (Cahours.) 

The  hydi'obromate  of  this  compound,  or  dibromide  of  tritylene,  is  produced  when 
bromine  is  gradually  passed  into  an  excess  of  tritylene  gas  ;  but  when  tritylene  is 
passed  into  excess  of  bromine,  a  number  of  compounds  are  formed  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  compounds  of  hydrobromic  acid  with  bromide  of  allyl  having  its  hydi'Ogen 
more  or  less  replaced  by  bromine.    (See  Thityxejte.) 

Dibromide  of  Allyl,  C^H^Br-. — Allyl  unites  directly  with  bromine,  the  com- 
bination being  attended  with  evolution  of  heat.  If  the  action  be  stopped  just  as  the 
liquid  begins  to  show  colour  from  excess  of  bromine,  and  to  give  off  hydroliromic  acid, 
and  if  the  liquid  be  then  treated  with  potash,  dibromide  of  allyl  is  obtained  as  a 
crystalline  body,  very  soluble  in  ether.  It  melts  at  37°  C.  and  when  once  fused, 
sometimes  remains  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  may  bo  volatilised  without 
decomposition  (Berthelot  and  De  Luca).  The  allyl  in  this  compound  takes  the 
place  of  2  at.  H. 

Tribromide  of  Allyl,  C^H'^Br'.  —  Obtained  by  gradually  adding  bromine  to 
iodide  of  allyl  in  a  vessel  siu'rounded  by  a  freezing  mixture.  The  mixtiu'e  is  left  to 
itself  till  the  next  clay  ;  freed  from  crystallised  iodine  by  washing  fii'st  with  alkaline  and 
afterwards  with  pure  water ;  then  cb'ied  and  distilled ;  the  liquid  which  passes  over  is 
again  washed  and  distilled,  collecting  apart  that  which  goes  over  from  210°  to  220  °C.; 
the  pm-ple  liquid  then  obtained  is  cooled  to  0°  C.  whereupon  it  solidifies  in  a  crys- 
talline mass;  the  mother-liquor  is  drained  off;  and  the  product  is  fused  and  again 
rectified.  By  this  method,  tribromide  of  allyl  is  obtained  as  a  coloirrless  neutral 
liquid,  of  not  unpleasant  odour,  specific  gTa\'ity  2'4:36  at  23°  C,  boiling  at  217° 
or  218°,  and  solidifying  below  10°.  By  slow  solidification,  it  yields  shining  prisms, 
which  melt  at  16°.    (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Is.  8i.) 

Alcoholic  potash  converts  it  into  an  ethereal  substance  boiling  at  135°  C.  Heated  to 
100°  in  a  sealed  tube  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  Bibro7nalli/laminc, 
N.H.(C^H'Br)-  (M.  Simpson,  PhU.  Mag.  [4]  xvi.  257).  The  decomposition  appears 
to  consist  of  two  stages  ;  in  the  fh-st,  the  compound  C-'H"Br^,  is  converted  into  C^H^Br-, 
and  in  the  second,  this  latter  is  converted  into  dibromallylamine : 

C'ffBr'  4-  NH'  =:  C'H'Br^  +  NH'Br. 

( C^IPBr 

and     2C'H*Br2  +  3Nff  =  N^C-'H^Br  +  2NH'Br. 

(  H 

Dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  heated  with  acetate  of  silver  to  120° — 125'-'  C. 
for  a  week,  it  yields  bromide  of  sliver  and  triacetin  (p.  25.) 

The  radicle  C^H^  in  this  compound  is  triatomic,  replacing  3  at.  hydrogen,  as  seen  in 
the  reaction  just  mentioned  ;  in  other  words  the  compound  is  formed  on  the  type  H-'.IP. 
Wurtz  has  obtained  two  compounds  (or  perhaps  only  one)  isomeric  with  it,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  bi'omine  on  bromotritylene,  C^H^Br.  and  on  the  isomeric  body  bromide  of  allyl. 
These  compounds  are  perhaps  formed  on  the  ty^je  H-.H',  their  rational  formula  bciii"- 
C^H'Br.Br'^.  They  both  have  a  specific  gravity  of  2-392  at  23°  C,  and  boil  at  aljout 
195° ;  but  they  differ  somewhat  in  odour  and  in  their  action  on  silver-salts,  the 
former  being  more  energetic  in  both  respects  than  the  latter  (Wurtz).  The  action 
of  bromide  of  bromallyl  on  ammonia  is  totally  different  from  that  of  tribromide  of 
allyl,  gi^-ing  rise,  not  to  dibromallylamine,  but  to  the  compound  C^H'Br-.C'''lI''lji''. 
(Simpson.) 
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A.IiXi'SX,  CHXiOJtZQS  OP.  Chlorotritylene,  C-''H^C1,  is  obtained  like  tlie  bro- 
mide, by  the  action  of  chloride  of  phosphorus  on  aUyl-alcohol,  or  by  treating  chloride 
of  tritylene,  Cm^QV  (hydrochlorate  of  allyl-chloride,  C'H'CLHCl)  with  alcoholic 
potash.  The  last  mentioned  compound  treated  with  excess  of  chlorine  yields  substi- 
tution-products similar  to  those  obtained  with  the  bromide.    (See  Tritylene.) 

.aiiXiVa.  H-7DIt2SE  OF,  C^H«  =  C'H^H.—  Tritylene  or  propylene,  the  thii-d 
term  in  the  series  of  hydi-ocarbons  C"!!^",  is  perhaps  the  hydride  of  ally! 

AXilaVIi,  XOSXBES  or.  The  monoiodidc  (iodotritylene)  CTI%  is  obtained 
by  distilling  glycerin  at  a  gentle  heat  with  diniodide  of  phosphorus  ; 

2C='H»0'  +  2PI2  =  lOm^-l  +  P=0'  +  3H-0  +  2L 

A  quantity  of  tritylene-gas  is  given  off,  due  to  a  secondary  action,  and  a  mixture  of 
oxygen-acids  of  phosphorus  with  iodine  and  undecomposed  glj'cerin  remains  in  the 
retort.  Tri-iodide  of  phosphorus  may  also  be  used,  but  the  action  is  less  regular. 
The  distillate  is  purified  by  rectification,  the  portion  which  passes  over  at  100°  C. 
being  collected  apart  (Berthelot  and  De  Luca).  Iodide  of  allylis  also  produced  by 
the  action  of  iodine  and  phosphorus  on  allyl-alcohol.    (Hofmann  and  Cahours.) 

When  first  prepared,  it  is  colourless,  and  has  an  ethereal  alliaceous  odour ;  but  by 
the  action  of  air  and  light,  it  becomes  coloured  and  then  gives  off  irritating  vapours 
Specific  gravity  1-789  at  160°  C.  Boiling-point  101°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  Imt 
dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  By  the  action  of  zinc  or  merciuy,  and  hydrochloric 
or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  tritylene  (hydride  of  allyl) : 

C'H^I  +  4Hg  4-  HCl  =  C^H«  +  Hg^Cl  +  Hg'I. 
and       C'H'I  +  2Zn  -i-  HCl  =  C^H^  +  ZnCl   +  Znl. 

Iodide  of  aUyl  is  decomposed  by  silver-salts,  iodide  of  silver  being  formed,  and  the 
acid  radicle  being  transferred  to  the  allyl. 

Diniodide  of  Allyl,  C^H^P.  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  6  or  7  pts.  of  iodine  in 
1  pt.  of  allyl  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  mixture,  which  is  liquid  at  fii'st,  solidifies  after  a  few 
minutes  ;  and  by  triturating  the  mass  with  aqueous  potash,  then  digesting  in  boihng 
ether,  and  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  the  diniodide  of  aUyl  is  obtained  in  tlie 
crystalline  form.  It  is  decomposed  by  distUlation,  yielding  iodine  and  a  neutral 
liquid.  It  is  scarcely  attacked  by  aqueoiTS  potash ;  but  alcoholic  potash  decomposes 
it,  producing  a  liquid  which  smells  like  allyl.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  mercury  and 
hydrochloric  acid.    (Berthelot  and  De  Luca.) 

Iodide  of  Mercurallyl,  C  ffllg*!,  is  obtained  by  agitating  iodide  of  allyl  with 
metallic  mercury.  On  crystallising  the  residting  yellow  mass  from  a  boiling  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether,  nacreous  scales  are  formed,  which  turn  yellow  when  exposed  to 
light,  especially  if  moist.  They  dissolve  but  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol,  and  are  nearly 
insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Heated  to  100°  C.  they  sublime  in  rhombic  plates;  at 
135°  they  melt,  and  solidify  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  When  quickly  heated, 
they  decompose,  yiekling  a  yellow  sublimate  and  a  carbonaceous  residue.  The  alco- 
holic solution  treated  with  oxide  of  silver,  yields  a  strongly  alkaline  liquid,  which 
when  evaporated  leaves  a  syrupy  mass,  probably  consisting  of  hydrate  of  meroui-allyl. 
(Zinin.) 

AIiXVIi,  OXZBE  OP.  AUylic  ether,  (C^ff)^O,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  iodide 
of  allyl  on  ally  late  of  jrotassium : 

C^H^KO  +  C^H^I  =  KI  +  (Q^WJO; 

also  by  the  action  of  oxide  of  silver  or  oxide  of  merem-y  on  iodide  of  allyl : 

2C'm  +  Ag-O  =  2AgI  +  (C^H5)'^0. 

A  body  having  the  same  composition  was  obtained  by  Wertheim  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
li.  309  ;  Iv.  297),  by  acting  on  oil  of  garlic,  (C^H*)-S,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  dis- 
tilling the  crystalline  product  thereby  produced ;  also  by  heating  oU  of  mustard 
(sulphocyanate  of  allyl),  with  fixed  alkalis,  c.  g.  with  soda-lime. 

Oxide  of  allyl  is  a  coloui-less  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  insoluble  in  water. 
It  boils  at  82°  C.  (Hofmann  and  Cahours) ;  between  85°  and  87°  C.  (Berthe- 
lot and  De  Luca).  It  forms  with  sidphuric  acid  a  conjugated  acid  yielding  a 
soluble  barium-salt.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  nitro-compound  heavier  than 
water.  With  iodide  of  phosphorus,  it  yields  iodide  of  allyl.  Heated  with  butj-ric 
acid  it  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of  butyrate  of  allyl.    (B.  and  L.) 

Ethyl-allyl-cther,  C^H'»0  =  C-H^C^H\0,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide  of 
ethyl  on  aUylate  of  potassium,  or  of  iodide  of  allyl  on  ethylate  of  potassium.  It  is  a 
colourless  aromatic,  very  volatile  liquid,  boiling  at  about  8-1°  C.    Similar  compounds 
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are  produced  hy  treating  iodide  of  allyl  with  methylate,  amylate,  and  phenylate  cf 
potassium  (Hofmann  and  Cahours).  A/iti/l-alli/i-ethe>-  boils  at  about  120°  C. 
(Berthollet  and  De  Luca.) 

Oxide  of  Allyl  and  Glyceryl,  or  Triallylin,  C'-II-°0'  =  ^Qajjs-^s  |  0'- — Iodide 

of  allyl  distilled  with  potash  and  glycerin  yields  this  compound  in  the  form  of  a  liquid, 
boiling  at  232°  C,  soluble  in  ether,  and  having  a  disagreeable  odour.  (Berthelot 
and  De  Luea) : 

(C'H*)"'.H^O'  +  SC'ffI  =  SHI  +  (C'ff)"'.(C'H=)'0^ 

The  formula  is  that  of  a  triple  molecule  of  water  ifO^,  in  which  3  at.  H  are  replaced 
by  the  tri  atomic  radicle  glyceryl,  and  the  other  tliree  by  3  at.  of  the  monatomic 
radicle  allyl. 

ilZiXi'S'Z.,  OXYGEM"-SA£iTS  OF.  Acetate,  oxalate,  sulphate,  &c.  (See  the 
several  acids.) 

iKZ.3.7X.,  StT2.PHZI»S  OS*.  Oil  of  garlic,  C^H'oS  =  (C^H^)-S  [or  C'^f'S].— Tliis 
compound  is  produced  by  distilling  iodide  of  aUyl  with  protosulphide  of  potassium: 

2C'H=I  +  K-'S  =  2KI  +  (C^H^)=S, 
and  is  contained  in  the  essential  oils  produced  by  distilling  with  water  the  leaves 
and  seeds  of  various  plants  of  the  Liliaceous  and  cruciferous  orders.  It  foi-ms  the 
principal  constituent  of  the  oil  obtained  from  the  bull)s  of  garlic  {Allium  sativum), 
from  which  it  was  first  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  Wertheim  in  1844  ;  and  it 
exists  in  smaller  quantity  in  oil  of  onions  (yi///im  cepa).  It  occurs  also,  together  with 
10  per  cent,  of  oil  of  mustard  (sulphocyanate  of  aUyl),  in  the  herb  and  seeds  of 
Thlaspi  arvcnse,  passing  over  when  these  matters  are  bruised  with  water  and  dis- 
tilled. The  leaves  of  Alliaria  officinalis  distilled  with  water  yield  oil  of  giu-lic  ;  the 
seeds  yield  oil  of  mustard  (Wertheim).  The  bruised  seed  distilled  after  maceration 
in  water,  yields  a  mixture  of  10  per  cent,  oil  of  garlic,  and  90  oil  of  mustard  ;  but  the 
seed  produced  in  sunny  places  yields  only  the  latter.  The  herb  and  seeds  of  Thlaspi 
arvense  yield  a  mixture  of  90  per  cent,  oil  of  garlic,  and  10  oil  of  mustard.  The  herb 
and  seeds  of  Ihcris  amara  likewise  yield  a  mixture  of  the  two  oils  ;  and  very  small 
quantities  of  the  same  mixture  Eire  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Cajisclla  Bursa  Fas- 
toris,  Raphanus  Raplianistrum,  and  Sisymbrium  Nasturtium.  (Pless,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Iviii  36.) 

To  obtain  the  whole  of  the  mixed  oils,  the  several  parts  of  the  plants,  especially 
the  seeds,  must  be  macerated  in  water  some  time  before  distillation.  For,  in  the 
seeds  of  Tklasp)i  arvcnse,  for  example,  the  oils  do  not  exist  ready  formed ;  the  seeds, 
in  fact,  emit  no  odour  when  bruised,  and  if  before  distillation  with  water,  they  are 
heated  to  100°  C.  or  treated  with  alcohol,  no  oil  passes  over ;  and  if  the  seed  be  ex- 
hausted with  alcohol,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated,  there  remains  a  ci-ystalline  residue 
mixed  with  mucus,  which,  when  triturated  with  water  and  with  the  seed  of  Sinapis 
ai-vensis,  yields,  not  oil  of  garlic,  but  oil  of  mustard.  (Pless,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm, 
Iviii.  36.) 

Preparation,  a.  From  Iodide  of  Allyl. —  The  iodide  is  cautiously  dropped  into  a 
concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  the  liquid  then  becoming 
very  hot,  and  an  abundant  crystalline  deposit  of  iodide  of  potassium  being  formed. 
As  soon  as  the  action  ceases,  the  liquid  is  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  sulphide  of 
potassium ;  water  is  then  added,  and  the  oil  which  rises  to  the  surface  is  rectified. 

b.  From  Garlic. — The  crude  oil  is  obtained  by  distilling  bruised  garlic-bulbs  with 
water  in  a  large  stLU.  The  oil  passes  over  with  the  first  portions  of  water,  the  pro- 
duct amounting  to  3  or  4  oz.  from  100  pounds  of  the  bulbs.  The  milky  water  which 
passes  over  at  the  same  time,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  oil  in  solution,  and  serves 
therefore  for  cohobation.  The  crude  oil  is  heavier  than  water,  of  dark  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  and  has  a  most  intense  odour  of  garlic.  It  decomposes  at  140°  C.  ; 
that  is  to  say,  somewhat  below  its  boiling-point,  which  is  150°,  becoming  suddenly 
heated,  assuming  a  darker  colour,  and  giving  off  intolerably  stinking  vapours, 
without  yielding  a  trace  of  garlic  oil ;  the  residue  is  a  black-brown  glutinous  mass. 
(Wertheim.) 

Preparation  of  the  rectified  oil. — The  crude  oil  is  distUled  in  a  salt-bath  (in  the 
water-bath  the  distillation  is  slower)  as  long  as  anything  passes  over.  One-third  of 
the  crude  oil  remains  behind  as  a  thick  dark-brown  residue.  The  rectified  oil  is 
lighter  than  water,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  or  after  two  distillations,  colom-Iess, 
and  smells  like  the  crude  oil,  though  less  offensive.  Does  not  evolve  a  trace  of 
of  ammonia  when  treated  with  hydrate  of  potash.  It  covers  potassium  with  a  liver- 
coloured  film  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  depositing  an  organic  substance,  and  giving 
off  a  small  quantity  of  a  gas  which  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame.    With  fuming  nitric 
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acid,  oil  of  vitriol,  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  dilute  acids  and  alkalis,  corrosive  sulslimate, 
nitrate  of  silver,  bichloride  of  platinum  and  nitrate  of  palladium,  it  behaves  like  pure 
sulphide  of  aUyl.  Even  after  being  several  times  rectified  and  di-ied  -with  chloride  of 
calcium,  it  exhibits  a  variable  composition  and  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen,  and 
must  therefore  contain,  besides  sulphide  of  allyl,  an  oxygen  compound,  probably 
oxide  of  allyl,  the  presence  of  which  is  indeed  indicated  by  the  reaction  with  potassium. 
(Wertheim.) 

PrqMration  of  pure  Oil  of  Garlic  or  Sulphide  of  Allyl.-— The  rectified  oU  is  again 
rectified  several  times  ;  dehydrated  over  chloride  of  calcium ;  decanted ;  a  few  pieces 
of  potassium  introduced  into  it ;  and  as  soon  as  the  evolution  of  gas  thereby  produced 
has  ceased,  the  oU  is  quickly  distilled  olf  from  the  residue.  The  rectified  oU  appears 
to  contain  oxide  as  well  as  sulphide  of  allyl,  together  with  excess  of  sulphur,  these 
impurities  either  pre-existing  in  the  crude  oil,  or  being  formed  from  sidphide  of  aUyl 
by  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  that  portion  of  the  sulphide  which  takes  up  the 
oxygen,  giving  up  its  sulphur  to  the  rest.  K  the  potassium  be  not  suiFered  to 
complete  its  action  before  the  liquid  is  distUled,  it  merely  removes  the  excess  of 
Eulphiir,  but  does  not  decompose  the  oxide  of  aUyl,  and  a  distillate  is  obtained,  con- 
taining from  65-17  to  64-75  per  cent.  C,  and  9-2-2  to  9-15  H.  (Wertheim.) 

Properties. —  Colourless  oil,  of  great  refracting  power,  and  lighter  than  water. 
Bods  at  140°  C.  May  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  Smells  Hke  the  crude  oil 
but  less  disagreeably.    It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


Calculation. 

Wertheim, 

6C  . 

.  72 

.    63-16  . 

.  63-22 

lOH  . 

.  10 

.     8-77  . 

.  8-86 

S  . 

.  32 

.    28-07  . 

.  27-23 
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100-00 

99-31 

Decompositions. — 1.  Sulphide  of  allyl  dissolves  -with  -violent  action  in  fuming  nitric 
acid ;  the  solution  when  diluted  -with  water,  deposits  yellowish-white  flakes,  and  is 
found  to  contain  oxalic  and  sulphuric  acids;  according  to  Hlasiwetz  (J  pr.  Chem. 
li.  355)  oil  of  garlic  treated  -with  nitric  acid,  yields  formic  and  oxalic  acids. — 2.  With 
cold  oil  of  vitriol,  it  forms  a  purple  solution,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  water, 
apparently  without  alteration. — 3.  It  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  large  quan- 
tities ;  the  deep  indigo-coloured  mixture  becomes  gradually  decolorised  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  immediately  if  gently  heated  or  diluted  with  water. — 4.  From  nitrate 
of  silver,  it  throws  down  a  large  quantity  of  sulphide  of  silver,  whdst  nitrate  of  sdver 
and  aUyl  remains  in  solution  (Wertheim).  It  is  not  altered  by  dilute  acids  or 
alkalis,  or  by  potassium. 

Combinations. — Sulphide  of  aUyl  does  not  precipitate  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solu- 
tions of  acetate  of  nitrate  of  lead,  or  acetate  of  copper;  neither  does  it  precipitate  the 
solution  of  arsenious  or  arsenic  acid  in  aqueous  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

With  solutions  of  gold,  mercury,  palladium,  platinum,  and  silver,  it  forms  precipi- 
tates, consisting  of  a  double  sidphide  of  aUyl  and  the  metal,  either  alone  or  associ-ated 
■with  a  double  chloride. 

Gold-precipitate. — Sidphide  of  allyl  foims  -with  aqueous  trichloride  of  gold,  a  beauti- 
ful yellow  precipitate,  which  resembles  the  platinum-precipitate,  but  soon  cakes  together 
in  resinous  masses,  and  becomes  covered  with  films  of  gold. 

Mercury-precipitate.  —  Alcoholic  solutions  of  oU  of  garlic  and  corrosive  sublimate 
form  a  copious  white  precipitate,  which  when  left  to  stand  for  some  time,  and  espe- 
cially if  diluted  with  water,  increases  to  a  stiU  greater  quantity.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
the  compoimds  a  and  b,  which  may  be  separated  bj'  continued  boiling  -with  strong 
alcohol,  only  the  compound  a  being  soluble  thei-ein.  (Wertheim.) 

a.  The  alcoholic  fdtrate,  when  left  to  itself  or  evaporated  with  water,  and  after 
washing  and  drying,  yields  a  white  powder,  agreeing  in  composition  with  the  formula 
(C^H^)'-'S.2Hg-S  +  2(C^'H^C1.2HgCl),  or  2(C^H»)-S.Hg-S.6HgCl  (anal.  10-91  C,  1-61  H, 
63-67  Hg,  and  16-41  CI:— calc.  11-32  C,  1-57  H,  62-87  Hg,  and  16-70  CI).  It  blackens 
superficially  on  exposm-e  to  the  smi ;  when  heated,  it  gives  off  vapours  smelhng  like 
onions.and  yields  a  sublimate  of  calomel  and  mercury.  When  immersed  in  moderately 
strong  potash-ley,  it  acquires  a  light  yellow  colour  from  separation  of  oxide  of  mercm-y ; 
if  this  oxide  be  then  removed  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  there  remains  a  white  substance, 
probably  =  (C^II^)-S.2Hg2S.  When  distUled  -svith  sidphocyanate  of  potassium,  it 
yields  oU  of  mustard,  together  witli  other  products.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  dis- 
solves but  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Wertheim.) 

b.  The  portion  of  the  mercury-precipitate  insoluble  in  hot  alcohol  contains  the  same 
constituents,  and  has  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  likewise  in  the  ratio  of  6  :  6  at.,  but  is 
much  richer  in  mercury.  (Wertheim.) 
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PaUadhnn-preci]ntate. — Wlien  rootifiod  oil  of  garlic  is  gradually  addeil  to  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  palladium,  kept  in  excess,  a  bro\ra  precipitate  is  formed,  which  appears 
to  contain  2C'^H'"S.3Pd-S. — Chloride  of  palladium  forms  with  oil  of  garlic  a  yellow 
precipitate,  probably  consisting  of  the  preceding  compound  mixed  with  chloride  of 
palladium. 

Platinum-precipitate. — -Oil  of  garlic  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  diehloride  of 
platinum.  This  precipitate  is  obtained  of  a  finer  yellow  coloiu-  by  the  use  of  alcoholic 
solutions ;  but  when  strong  alcohol  is  used,  its  formation  is  gradual,  becoming  instanta- 
neous however  on  addition  of  water.  If  the  water  be  added  too  c^uickly  and  iu  too  great 
quantity,  the  precipitate  is  yellowish-brown,  resinous,  and  difficult  to  purify  ;  the  addi- 
tion of  water  must  tliercfore  be  stopped  as  soon  as  a  strong  turbidity  appears ;  iu  that 
case,  if  the  oil  of  garlic  is  not  in  excess,  a  copious  floeculent  precipitate  is  sure  to  be  ob- 
tained, resembling  chloro-platinate  of  ammonium.  The  precipitate  is  washed  on  the  filter, 
first  with  alcohol,  then  with  water,  and  dried  at  100°  C. — When  heated  considerably 
above  100°,  it  changes  colour,  and  leaves  sulpliide  of  platinmn  in  so  porous  a  condition 
that  it  takes  fire  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  continues  to  glow  till  it  is  reduced  to  pure 
platinum.  Fuming  nitric  acid  decomposes  and  dissolves  the  precipitate  completely, 
forming  dicliloride  of  platinum  and  platinic  sulphate.  When  immersed  in  hydrosulphato 
of  ammonium,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  the  kermes-brown  compound  next  to  be 
described.  Aqueous  potash  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  have  no  action  upon  it.  The 
precipitate  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  but  sparingly  iu  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  gives  by  analysis  17-85  per  cent.  C,  2-87  H,  48-53  Pt,  18-29  S,  and  13-22  CI, 
whence  Wertheim  deduces  the  somewhat  improbable  formula,  3(C°H'°S.2PtS)  + 
2(C^ffCl.PtCP),  which  requires  17-77  C,  2-47  H,  48-88  Pt,  17-77  S,  and  13-11  CL 

Kcrmes-hrovm  cvmpmnid,  (C'H^)'-'S.2PtS.  — Formed,  together  with  dissolved  sal- 
ammoniac,  when  the  platinum-precipitate  just  described  is  left  in  contact  and  shaken 
up  with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonium.  The  brown  compound  heated  to  100°  C.  emits  an 
alliaceous  odoirr,  and  gives  ofi'  4-88  per  cent,  of  sulphide  of  allyl.  The  darker  substance 
containing  excess  of  platinum  which  remains,  continues  unaltered  till  it  is  heated  to 
140°  C.  but  between  150°  and  160°,  gives  off  5-17  per  cent,  more,  therefore  in  all  9-55 
]:)er  cent,  of  sulphide  of  allyl,  leaving  a  still  darker  compound  of  (C^H^)-S  with  3PtS. 
The  kermes-brown  compound  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  (Wertheim.) 

taiver-precipitate. — When  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  aqueous  ammonia  is 
mixed  -ndth  excess  of  sulphide  of  allj'l,  one  portion  of  the  compound  resolves  itself 
into  oxide  of  allyl,  which  rises  to  the  surface  as  an  oil,  and  nitrate  of  ammonium  ;  but 
tliere  is  also  formed  at  the  beginning  a  white  or  pale  yellow  precipitate,  whicli  perhaps 
consists  of  (C^II^)-S  +  j?Ag-S.  For  if  it  be  immediately  washed  with  alcohol,  and 
dried  between  paper,  it  is  resolved  by  distillation  into  sulphide  of  allyl  and  a  residue 
of  sulphide  of  silver.  But  if  it  remains  half  an  hour  immersed  in  the  liquid,  it 
assumes  a  continually  darker  brown  colour,  and  is  finally  converted  into  black  sulphide 
of  silver.  (Wertheim.) 

AZ.3.-S-3:.  and  HYDROGEST,  SUXiPHIDB  OS".  AUi/l-mcrcaptav,  CTI'',S  = 
C^HMI.S. — Produced  by  distilling  iodide  of  allyl  with  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and 
potassium : 

C'H^I  +  lOIS  =  KI  +  C^HMI.S. 
It  is  a  volatile  oily  liquid,  having  an  odour  like  that  of  oil  of  garlic,  Init  more  ethereal. 
It  boils  at  90  °C.  It  is  powerfully  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  assuming  a  red  colour,  and 
yielding  an  acid  analogous  to  ethyl-sulphurous  acid.  It  acts  vnth  great  energy  on 
mercuric  oxide,  forming  a  compound  C^H^IIgS,  which  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
separates  from  the  solution  in  pearly  scales  resembling  mercaptide  of  mercm-y.  (Hof- 
mann  and  Cahours.) 

AX.:.-?:.,  S-U-tPHOCYAW-ATB  OF.  C^H^NS  =  CNS.C'H^  —  Vohitih  oil  of 
Mustard.    (See  Sulpuocyaxic  Eihers.) 

AI.I.Yi-SUI.S'HOCii.IiEii.BIEC,  orSUXiPHOSINAPIC  ACID.  C'IPNS-  = 
{ N  ( CS)"  C^II^  II 

S  j^-^     '  '       '    . — This  acid  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state,  but  its  soluble 

salts,  viz.  those  containing  the  metals  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  are  obtained 
by  treating  oil  of  mustard  with  the  hydrosulphates  of  those  metals :  e.  g. 

C^H^NS  +  KHS  =  C'H"KNS^ 

It  may  be  regarded  either  as  composed  according  to  the  preceding  formida,  that  is  to 
say,  as  hydrosulphate  of  ammonium,  NIP.H.S,  having  1  at.  II  in  the  ammonium-mole- 
cule replaced  by  allyl  and  two  more  by  the  diatomic  radicle  CS,  or  as  a  compound  of 
sulphocyanide  of  allyl  with  sulphide  of  hydrogen.  The  mode  of  formation  leads 
directly  to  the  latter  view.  (See  Sulpiiosinapic  Acid.) 
Vol.  I.  L 
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ALIiY-SUIiPHOCAKBOWIC,  or  iLI>XiV2.-XA.Ii7THIC  ACID.  Sidphide 

of  Allyl,  Carbonyl,  and  Hydrogen,  CffS^O  =  S^j-gQ^j. — Wlien  allyl-alcohol  is 

treated  with  potash,  and  disulphide  of  carbon,  a  salt  is  formed,  which  crj'stallises  in 
yellow  needles  like  xanthate  of  potassium.    (Hofmann  and  Cahours.) 

AI.I.YI1-SUI.PHURIC  ACXS.  C'H^H.SO^ — Stdphate  of  Allyl  and  Hydrogen. 
(See  SuLPHUEic  Exhees.) 

AZiZiVZi-UREA.    (See  Carbajiide.) 

AI.IiYI.AIVim'E:.  C'H'lSr  =  N.H'-.(CTI^),  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  iodide  of  allyl,  or  by  boding  cyanate  of  allyl  with  strong  aqueous  potash, 

CN0.C''H5  +  2KH0  =  CO^K^  +  N.H-(C^H=). 

If  the  alkaline  distillate  be  condensed  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a  saline  mass  is  obtained, 
which  when  distilled  with  potash,  yields,  among  other  products,  a  basic  oil  having  the 
composition  of  aUylamine.  The  platinum-salt,  C'H'N.HCl.PtCl^,  separated  from 
solution  by  slow  evaporation  forms  magnificent  crystals. 

DiALLYLAMENX,  C''H"N  =  N.H.(C^H^)^,  is  formed,  together  with  other  products,  bj' 
the  action  of  iodide  of  allyl  on  allylamine. 

DrBBOMALLYLAMiNE,  CH'Br-'N  =  N.H.(C'H*Br)2.— Produced  by  the  action  of  am 
monia  on  tribromide  of  aUyl  (p.  141). 

2C'ffBr»  +  5NH3  =  CH^Br^N  +  4NH-'Br. 

1  vol.  tribromide  of  allyl  is  mixed  with  about  6  vol.  of  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  weak 
akohol,  and  heated  to  100°  C.  in  sealed  tubes  for  10  or  12  hours  ;  the  liquid  is  then 
filtered  from  the  separated  bromide  of  ammonium,  and  the  filtrate  mixed  witli  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  whereupon  it  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  dibromallylamine  in  the 
form  of  a  heavy  oil,  which  may  be  purified  by  dissoMng  it  in  hydrocliloric  acid,  eva- 
porating to  dryness  at  100°  C,  redissolving  in  water,  filtering  to  separate  a  small 
quantity  of  oil,  again  evaporating,  and  treating  the  residue  -with  ether,  in  whiclT  the 
hydrochlorate  is  nearly  insoluble.  From  the  salt  thus  purified,  tlie  base  is  separated 
by  distillation  with  potash.  It  is  alkaline  to  test-paper,  and  forms  a  cloud  witli 
hydrochloric  acid :  it  is  however  but  a  weak  base,  incapable  of  decomposing  the  salts 
of  copper  or  silver.  It  cannot  be  distilled  without  alteration.  It  is  bnt  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  acids.  It  has  a  peculiar  sweet 
and  aromatic  taste.  It  does  not  show  much  tendency  to  form  crystallisable  salts. 
The  sidphate  forms  a  gummy  mass. — The  hydrochlorate  is  a  yellowish  salt  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether.  It  tastes  like  the  base  itself.  It 
assumes  a  darker  colom*  at  100°  C.  and  sublimes  partially  at  160°.  On  adding  nitrate 
of  silver  to  the  aqueous  solution,  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  is  precipitated  as  chloride  of 
silver,  but  the  bromine  remains  in  solution.  The  chloroplatiitatc,  C''H''Br*N.HCl.PtCl', 
is  an  orange-coloured  precipitate  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Alcoholic  solu- 
tions of  dibromallylamine  and  chloride  of  mercm-y  form,  when  mixed,  a  copious  white 
precipitate.    (Maxwell  Simpson,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xvi.  257.) 

Ethyldibromallylamine,  C»H"Br-N  =  _N.C2H\(C^H-'Br)-.  —  Obtained  by  enclosing 
dibromallylamine  with  a  large  excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  heating 
the  mixture  to  100°  C.  for  a  considerable  time.  The  excess  of  iodide  of  ethjd  is 
then  distUled  off,  and  the  remaining  hydiiodate  of  ethylbibromallylamine  is  cUssolved 
in  water  and  distilled  with  potash.  It  has  a  very  bitter  and  pungent  taste,  smells 
Like  nutmeg,  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  acids,  and  alkaline  to  test-paper.  It  is 
a  stronger  base  than  dibromallylamine,  and  precipitates  oxide  of  copper  from  cuprie 
salts.  (Simpson.) 

Triallylamine,  C'H'^N  =  N.(C^ff)',  is  formed  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
hydi-ate  of  tetrallylium. 

Tetballylium,  C'^H-^N  =  N(C^H*)^.— The  iodide  of  this  base  is  the  chief  product 
of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  iodide  of  allyl.  The  action  takes  place  without  the  aid 
of  heat,  a  large  quantity  of  the  iodide  dissolving  after  a  few  days'  contact ;  the  solution 
afterwards  deposits  splendid  crystals  of  the  iodide,  and  sometimes  becomes  a  solid 
mass.  The  separation  of  the  crystals  may  be  accelerated  by  adding  a  strong  solution 
of  potash,  in  which  the  iodide  is  completely  insoluble.  The  iodide  is  pm-ified  by  ex- 
posing it  to  the  air  till  the  potash  is  converted  into  carbonate,  and  then  recrystallising 
from  absolute  alcohol.  Treated  with  oxide  of  silver,  it  yields  the  hj-drated  oxide  of 
tetrallylium,  and  the  solution  of  this  oxide  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  bi- 
chloride of  platinum,  forms  a  yellow  salt  containing  N(C^II^)'Cl,PtCl-. 

Tctrallylarsoniuni,  As(C'H')'. — Wlien  iodide  of  allyl  is  digested  with  arsenide  of 
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potassium,  several  liquid  compounds  are  formed,  having  a  very  fetid  odour,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  solid  crystalline  laody  separates,  which  is  the  iodide  of  tetrallyl-arsonium. 
(Ilofmaun  and  Caliours.) 

AEiSilTiEBTE.  C^H'. — A  diatomic  radicle  which  bears  to  allyl  the  same  relation 
that  ethylene  C-'H*,  bears  to  ethyl  C-H^  Eespecting  its  properties  in  the  free  state  and 
the  mode  of  separating  it,  see  Addenda  (p.  1112). 

Chloride  of  AUylene,  C^H^CP.  Acrokinchlorid. — Obtained  by  the  action  of  per- 
chloride  of  phosphorus  on  acrolein  (p.  5C).  To  prevent  the  action  from  becoming  too 
violent,  the  retort  should  be  externally  cooled,  the  perchloride  of  phosphorus  covered 
with  a  layer  of  oxychloride,  and  the  acrolein  added  by  small  portions  at  a  time.  The 
proportions  are  1  pt.  acrolein  to  3  pts.  of  the  perchloride.  The  crude  distillate  is  shaken 
up  with  water  to  remove  oxj'chloride  of  phosphorus,  and  further  purified  by  digestion 
with  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectitication,  the  chloi-ide  of  acrolein  passing  over  at 
about  90°  C.  It  is  a  colourless  oil,  having  a  sweetish  ethereal  taste,  and  an  odour  like 
that  of  chloroform.  Specific  gravity  1-170  at  27'o  C.  Boiling-point  (corrected)  8-l'4°  C. — 
Another  oily  liquid,  apparently  isomeric  with  chloride  of  allylene,  is  likewise  formed 
by  the  action  of  perchloride  of  phosphorus  on  acrolein. 

Chloride  of  alljdene  is  slowly  oxidised  by  nitric  acid.  Heated  with  aqueous  nitrate 
of  silver,  it  precipitates  chloride  of  silver.  Chlorine  converts  it  into  a  crystalline  com- 
pound, probably  sesquichloride  of  carbon.  Sodium  has  no  action  ujjon  it.  Heated 
with  ethylate  of  sodium,  it  appears  to  yield  a  compound  corresponding  to  acetal 
(p.  3).  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  appears  to  yield  the 
same  compound,  together  with  chloride  of  acryl,  C^H-*C1.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with 
ammonia,  it  yields  sal-ammoniac  and  acrolein-ammonia  (p.  56).  (Hiibner  and 
Geuther,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  36.) 

Acetate  of  Allylene,  CH'^O*  =  ^qsjjsq-jz  |  0^-  Acetate  of  Acrolein. — Produced, 

1.  By  heating  in  sealed  tubes  a  mixture  of  1  at.  acrolein  (C'H^O),  and  I  at.  acetic 
anhydride  (CH^O'. ) — 2.  By  heating  1  at.  chloride  of  allylene  with  2  at.  acetate  of 
silver  in  a  sealed  tube,  first  in  the  water-bath  for  several  hours,  then  to  160°  C.  in 
an  nil-bath,  rectifying  the  product,  and  collecting  apart  that  which  passes  over  between 
135°  and  160°:  C-H^CP  +  (G'WOf .k^- .0)'  =  (C=H'0)=.C=H\0'  +  2AgCl.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  having  a  strong  fishy  odour,  and  very  sharp  taste.  Specific  gravity 
1  076  at  22*^  C. ;  boils  at  about  180°.  It  slowly  reduces  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  Heated  with  caustic-potash,  it  yields  acrolein  and  acetate  of 
potassium.  It  may  he  regarded  as  a  compound  of  1  at.  acrolein  with  1  at.  acetic 
anhydride,  C»H^O.G^H«0^.    (Hiibn er  and  Geuther.) 

iVIiMTilGRESilTH.    Native  anhydrous  sulphate  of  zinc.    (See  Sulpha.tes.) 

ilXiMA.N'SIN'Z:,    (See  Gaenet.) 

AIinSOM'XSS,  OSSi  OF. — Both  sweet  and  bitter  almonds  yield  by  pressure  a  fixed 
oil,  havingalight  yellow  colour,  an  agreeable  taste,  but  no  odour.  Specific  gravity  0!)18 
at  15°.  It  consists  cluefiy  of  olein,  with  but  little  solid  fats,  and  consequently  requires 
a  very  low  temperature  (  —25°  C.)  to  solidify  it.  It  easily  tui-ns  rancid.  It  dissolves 
in  25  pts.  of  cold  alcohol,  in  6  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
ether. 

Bitter  almonds  macerated  with  cold  water  and  distilled,  yield  also  a  volatile  oil,  of 
fragi-ant  odour,  which  is  the  hydride  if  benzoyl  (C'H^O.H).  This  oil  does  not  exist 
ready  formed  in  the  abnonds,  but  is  produced  by  the  action  of  an  azotised  body, 
emulsin,  on  the  amygdalin  contained  in  the  fruit.  Sweet  almonds  do  not  contain 
emulsin,  and  therefore  do  not  yield  the  volatile  oil.    (See  Benzoyl,  Hydride  of.) 

AXiOi:St£TXC;  ACISJ.    (See  AiOETic  Acid.) 

A^OES.  The  thickened  juice  of  various  species  of  aloe,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  liliaceous  order.  It  is  chiefly  extracted  from  the  Aloe  soccotrina  in  Arabia; 
from  Aloe  spicata  and  A.  linguiformis  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  from  A.  vulgaris 
or  sinuata  in  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica.  The  best  sorts  of  aloes  are  prepared  by  ex- 
posing to  the  sun  the  juice  which  exudes  spontaneously  from  incisions  in  the  leaves ; 
inferior  kinds  are  obtained  by  pressing  the  leaves.  Aloes  occurs  in  commerce  in  large 
red-brown  masses,  having  a  shining  conchoidal  fi-acture  ;  in  thin  plates  it  is  red  and 
translucent ;  it  is  easily  reduced  to  a  yellow  powder.  It  has  an  odour  like  that  of 
safft-on,  and  a  A-<?ry  persistent  bitter  taste.  It  dissolves  completely  in  alcohol  and  in 
boiling  water.  It  possesses  active  purgative  properties,  due  to  a  crystallisable  principle 
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aloin,  -wliicli  is  contained  in  it,  and  may  be  extracted  in  a  state  of  pxirity  from  Bar- 
badoes  aloes. 

AS.OZTIC  ACXO.  C*H^N^O^''?  Polychromio  Acid.  Artificial  Bitter  of  Aloes.— 
Produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  aloes,  chrysammic  acid  being  formed  at 
the  same  time  (Schunck,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxix.  24;  Lxv.  235;  G.  J.  Mulder, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  xlviii.  39).  1  part  of  aloes  is  gently  heated  with  8  pts.  of  moderately 
strong  nitric  acid  till  gas  begins  to  escape  ;  the  vessel  is  then  removed  from  the  fii'e, 
and  as  soon  as  the  disengagement  of  gas  ceases,  the  solution  is  concentrated  by  eva- 
poration, till  a  yeUow  powder  separates,  the  quantity  of  wliich  may  be  increased  by 
addition  of  water.  The  aloetie  acid  is  separated  from  the  chrj'sammic  acid  in  this 
powder  by  treatment  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  aloetie  acid ;  and  on 
evaporating  the  solution,  the  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  an  orange-yellow  jjowder 
having  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  more  freely  in 
boiling  water,  forming  a  solution  of  a  splendid  purple  colour,  which  is  changed  to 
yellow  by  nitric  acid,  but  restored  by  alkalies.  It  is  dissolved  by  ammonia,  potash, 
and  soda,  forming  purple  solutions.  Strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  chrysammic 
acid.  It  is  monobasic.  The  barium-salt,  C'H'BaN^O",  is  a  brown-red  nearly  insoluble 
powder,  obtained  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  acid  with  acetate  of  barium.  The 
j)otassiuin-sn\t  separates  by  slow  evaporation  in  crystals  of  a  fine  ruby  colour.  Ac- 
cording to  Schunck,  the  formula  of  aloetie  acid  is  V^H^NO" ;  according  to  Mulder 
C'*H^N''0'\  According  to  the  formula  above  given,  it  is  isomeric  with  dinitrobenzoic 
acid. 

The  alcoholic  mother-liquor  obtained  in  the  preparation  above  described  contains 
another  acid  called  Alocrctic  acid,  C'H^ON"  ?  which,  according  to  Mulder,  is  the  first 
product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  aloes.  It  is  separated  by  neutralising  with 
chalk,  mixing  the  filtrate  with  acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  lead-precipitate  with 
hj'drosidphuric  acid,  and  evaporating.  It  is  a  brown  amorphous  mass,  which  when 
boiled  with  nitric  acid  is  converted  fijst  into  aloetie,  then  into  chrysammic  acid. 
(Mulder.) 

The  name  aloeretic  acid  is  also  appKed  by  Schunck  to  an  acid  produced  by  the  action 
of  alkalis  on  chrysammic  acid,  and  called  by  Mulder  ehri/satrie  acid  (which  see). 

AliGIKT.  CH'^O',  or  C^WSO".— A  crystalline  bitter  principle  obtained  from 
aloes  :  also  called  Bitter  of  aloes.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  Barbadoes  aloes  with  sand, 
to  prevent  agglomeration,  treating  it  several  times  with  cold  water,  and  evaporating 
the  aqueous  extract  in  vacuo  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  It  then  separates  in  small 
crystals.  The  solution  must  not  be  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  since  aloin  undergoes 
alteration  at  100°  C. 

According  to  Dr.  Stenhouse  (PhU.  Mag.  [3]  xxxvii.  481),  the  Cape  and  Socotrin 
aloes  contain  large  quantities  of  foreign  matters  which  prevent  the  crystallisation  of 
the  aloi'n ;  he  has  succeeded  in  isolating  the  alo'in,  only  by  operating  on  the  Barbadoes 
aloes. 

Pure  aloi'n  separates  from  an  alcoholic  solution,  in  the  form  of  small  prismatic 
needles,  gi-ouped  in  stars,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  Its  taste  is  at  first  sweet,  tiien 
extremely  bitter.  It  is  much  more  purgative  than  aloes  itself.  In  the  cold,  it  is  but 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  dissolves  better  when  hot ;  the  solutions 
are  yellow  and  neutral  to  test-paper.    Dried  at  100°C.  it  contains  C"H'*0'. 

The  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalis  dissolve  aloin  with  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

By  digestion  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  alo'in  is  transformed  into  chrysammic 
acid.  Chlorine  passed  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  alo'in,  produces  a  bright  yellow 
precipitate,  chloraloil,  containing,  according  to  Eobiquet,  C'^^CIO^.  Solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  coloiu-s  alo'in  bright  yellow,  this  tint  passing  rapidly  to  brown. 

Bromine  added  in  excess  to  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  alo'in  produces  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate of  bromalo'in,  CH'^Br^O'  1  which  dissolves  in  boiliug  alcohol,  and  separates 
in  shining  yellow  needles,  grouped  in  stars,  and  much  larger  than  the  crystals  of  alo'in. 
It  is  less  soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol  than  alo'in :  the  solutions  are  neutral. 

AIiOISOXi. — C^H^O^  ?  An  oUy  liquid  obtained  in  very  small  quantity  by  distil- 
ling aloes  with  half  its  weight  of  quick  lime.  It  is  colourless,  has  a  sharp  penetrating 
odour,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
Specific  gravity  0-877.  Boiling-point  130°C.  By  contact  with  the  air,  or  by  the  action 
of  strong  nitric  acid  on  clilorine  water,  it  is  converted  into  a  brown-red  liquid,  heavier 
than  water,  and  having  a  very  decided  odour  of  castorenm.  Treated  \nth  oxide  of 
copper  or  chromic  acid,  it  yields  cai-bonic  acid,  water,  and  hydride  of  benzoyl.  (Eo- 
biquet, J.  Pharm.  [3]  x.  167  and  241.) 

AIiOUCHI,  or  AXiUCHI  ILESXH  is  imported  from  Madagascar,  where  it  ia 
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obtained,  according  to  Valmont  de  Bomare,  from  a  tree  called  Timpi.  According  to 
others,  from  Wintcra  aromatica.  It  is  friable,  whitish  on  the  outside,  black  within, 
has  a  marbled  appearance,  and  a  strongly  aromatic,  peppery,  bitter  taste.  According  to 
lionastre  (J.  Pharm.  x.  1),  it  contains  68'12  p.  c.  of  resin  easily  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  20'45  of  resin  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  1-58  essential  oil,  together 
witli  small  quantities  of  free  acid  and  ammonia-salt,  besides  earthy  impurities.  The 
sparingly  solubk>  resin  appears  to  be  of  peculiar  nature. 

ilEiPHKrJS,  SUI>?HXDS  or.    (See  SuLPHocYANiDE  OF  Ammonium.) 

ASiSTO^ZTE.  A  mineral  having  the  same  composition  as  bari/tocalcitc,  CO'.BaCa. 
[or  LaO.C'O'  +  CaO.CO-],  but  crystallising  in  oblique  prisms,  whereas  baryto-calcite 
forms  right  rhombic  prisms :  hence  carbonate  of  barium  and  calcium  is  dimorphous. 
Alstonite  is  found  on  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland. 

AXiTAXTZ:.    (See  Teixuhidb  of  Lead.) 

AXiTKSIIir.    Syn.  of  AsPARAGEsr. 

AIiTHSODJIC  ACZS.  C-H'''SO'.  —  This  acid,  isomeric  with  ethylsulphuric  or 
sulphovinic  acid,  is  produced,  according  to  Kegnault  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixv.  98), 
when  alcohol  is  heated  with  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  till  olefiant  gas  begins  to 
be  evolved  (between  160°  and  180°  C.)  Wlien  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol 
are  used,  nothingbut  sidphovinio  acid  is  formed,  and  even  in  the  residues  of  the  ether- 
preparation  on  the  large  scale,  the  latter  is  the  only  acid  found. 

To  prepare  the  barium-salt  of  althionic  acid,  the  residue  obtained  in  the  preparation 
of  olefiant  gas  fi-om  6  pts.  sulphuric  acid  and  1  pt.  alcohol,  is  saturated  with  milk  of 
lime  ;  the  filtrate,  after  evaporation,  is  treated  with  oxalic  acid  to  precipitate  the  lime ; 
the  liquid  again  filtered  and  saturated  with  baryta-water ;  the  excess  of  baryta  preci- 
pitated by  carbonic  acid  ;  and  tlie  filtrate  evaporated,  first  Ijy  heat,  and  finally  in  vacuo, 
crystallisation  then  taking  place  as  soon  as  the  liquid  acquires  a  syru]iy  consistence. 
The  salt  when  purified  by  recrystallisation,  forms  spherules  composed  of  small  needles 
permanent  in  the  air,  and  giving  off  8 'SO  p.  c.  (1  at.)  of  water  in  vacuo.  The  formula 
of  the  crystallised  salt  is  C'^'H^BaSO*  +  H-0.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  the 
suljihovinate  of  barium,  and  dissolves  also  in  alcohol  especially  when  hot. 

From  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  barium-salt,  the  free  acid  (the  hydrogen-salt)  may 
be  obtained  by  precipitating  the  baryta  with  sidphiiric  acid,  and  from  this  the  other 
salts  may  be  prepared  by  direct  combination.  The  ca/cimn-sult  evaporated  at  the 
gentlest  possible  heat,  solidifies  completely  in  a  mass,  without  crystallising.  Tho 
cop2Jcr-sa\t  forms  pale  green,  very  thin  rhombohedrons,  having  an  acute  angle  of  60°. 
(Kegnault.) 

Magnus  (Pogg.  Ann.  xlvii.  523)  was  not  able  to  find  althionic  acid  in  the  residues 
of  tlie  preparation  of  olefiant  gas,  but  only  ethionic,  isethionic,  and  sometimes  also 
sulphovinic  acid. 

ASiUDESiS.    Pear-shaped  earthern  vessels  used  by  the  older  chemists  for  sub- 
liming.    They  are  open  at  each  end  and  fit  into 
one  another  in  the  manner  shown  in  Jiff.  7.  At 
the  quicksilver  works  at  Almaden  in  Spain,  vessels 

of  this  shape  are  used  to  condense  the  mercurial  ^*^^^^&se^^^^S?»^^^^jffi) 
vapours  issuing  from  the  retorts.     For  this  pur- 
pose they  are  laid  in  the  form  of  a  chain  on  a  slightly  inclined  siu-face  called  the 
ahccM-batk.    (See  Mercury.) 

AEiUai.    (See  Sulphates.) 

ikliUMlOTATES.   Compounds  of  alumina  with  the  stronger  bases. 

AI-ITMIKITE.  A  basic  sulphate  of  aluminium,  Al'O'.SO' +  9H0,  found  native 
at  New  Haven  in  America.  It  is  a  white,  opaque,  earthy  mass,  of  specific  gravity 
1'705,  soluble  in  hydi'ochloric  acid.    Gives  off  its  acid  at  a  red  heat.  (Stromeyer.) 

ASiUiniNIUSS.  Symbol,  Al;  Atomic  weight,  13-75.  —  This  metal  occurs  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  viz.  as  oxide  (alumina)  anhydrous,  and  liydrated,  sometimes 
alone,  but  more  generally  associated  with  the  oxides  of  otlier  metals,  iron  zinc, 
glucinum,  magnesium,  &c.  ; — as  sulphate  and  phosphate  ;  as  silicate,  wliich  is  the  chief 
constituent  of  all  clays,  and  in  combination  with  other  silicates,  forms  a  vast  number 
of  minerals,  especially  the  felspars  ;  also  as  mellitite,  or  honeystone,  as  fluoride  of 
aluminium  and  sodium  in  cryolite ;  and  in  very  small  quantities  in  plants. 

Alumina  was  first  shown  to  be  a  distinct  earth  by  Marggraff  in  1754,  having 
been  pre^dously  confounded  with  lime.    Oerstedt,  in  1826,  showed  how  to  prepare 
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the  chloride  of  aluminium  by  passing  chlorine  over  a  red-hot  mixture  of  alumina 
and  charcoal;  and  Wohler,  in  1828  (Pogg.  Ann.  xi.  136)  succeeded  in  eliminating 
the  metal  by  igniting  the  chloride  with  potassium.  It  was  thus  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  gi'ey  powd.er  intermixed  with  tin-white  globules  arising  from  partial  fusion.  It 
has  lately  been  obtained  in  the  compact  form,  and  in  much  larger  quantity,  by 
H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  others. 

Preparation. — The  mode  of  preparation  now  adopted  is  the  same  in  principle  as 
that  of  "Wohler,  depending  on  the  action  of  sodium  at  a  red  heat  on  the  chloride  or 
fluoride  of  aluminium,  or  better,  on  the  double  chloride  or  double  fluoride  of  alumi- 
nium and  sodium.  Sodium  is  used  to  effect  the  reduction  in  preference  to  potassium, 
partly  because  it  acts  more  regailarly  and  with  less  violence,  and  partly  because  it  is 
more  easily  prepared,  and,  ha-ving  a  lower  atomic  weight  than  potassium,  a  smaller 
quantity  of  it  sufSces  for  a  given  amount  of  chemical  work. 

The  process  first  adopted  by  Deville  consisted  in  passing  the  vapour  of  chloride  of 
aliiminium  over  sodium  contained  in  a  tube  of  iron  or  copper  which  was  kept  at  a 
dull  red  heat.  Metallic  aluminium  was  thus  obtained,  mixed  with  chloride  of  alumi- 
nium and  sodium.  The  latter  was  removed  by  washing  with  water,  and  the  metallic 
globides  which  remained  were  made  to  unite  by  heating  them  till  they  began  to  melt, 
and  pressing  them  together  with  a  pipe-stem.  The  mass  thus  obtained  was  then 
remelted  and  cast  into  bars.  Anotlier  method  which  promised  to  yield  good  results,  but 
has  not  yet  been  perfected,  was  to  reduce  the  chloride  of  aluminium  by  vapour  of 
sodium.  The  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  sodium-vapovir  produced  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  sodium  (see  Sodium)  was  conveyed  into  a  large 
earthen  crucible  by  means  of  an  iron  tube  passing  through  a  hole  near  the  bottom  and 
reaching  nearly  to  the  other  side;  and  as  the  sodium  and  carbonic  oxide  bm-ned  and 
thereby  heated  the  crucible,  portions  of  chloride  of  aluminium  were  thrown  in  from 
time  to  time.  The  crucible  when  cold  was  broken,  and  the  aluminium  separated 
from  the  saline  mass  in  the  manner  above  described. 

The  quantity  of  compact  aluminium  obtained  by  these  methods  was  however  con- 
siderably below  the  theoretical  amount,  a  large  portion  of  the  metal  being  reduced  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  powder  which  re-fused  to  unite  into  globules.  This  inconvenience 
may  be  obviated  and  much  better  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  fluor  spar  or  cryolite 
as  a  flux.  These  fluorides  assist  the  union  of  the  particles,  apparently  by  dissoh-ing 
small  quantities  of  alumina — produced  by  moistiu-e  adhering  to  the  chloride, — which 
surround  the  particles  of  metal  at  the  moment  of  reduction,  and,  not  being  decom- 
posed by  the  sodiam,  prevent  them  from  uniting  into  globides.  The  reduction  may 
be  performed  in  crucibles,  or  better,  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 

a.  400  parts  of  chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  200  pts.  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
200  pts.  of  fluor  spar  or  cryolite — the  latter  being  preferable — all  perfectly  dry  and 
finely  pidverised,  are  placed  together,  with  75  or  80  pts.  of  sodium,  in  alternate  layers, 
in  an  earthen  or  iron  crucible,  which  is  moderately  heated  till  the  action  begins, 
and  afterwards  to  redness,  the  melted  mass  being  stirred  with  an  iron  rod  and  after- 
wards poured  out.  If  the  process  goes  on  well,  20  pts.  of  aluminium  are  thus 
obtained  in  a  compact  mass,  and  about  5  pts.  more  in  globules  encrusted  in  a  hard 
mass. 

The  aluminium  thus  obtained  is,  however,  somewhat  contaminated  with  sUicon, 
derived  from  the  earthy  matter  of  the  crucible,  which  is  attacked  by  the  sodium,  by 
the  aluminium  itself,  and  by  the  fluorides  in  the  slag.  This  evil  may  be  corrected  to 
a  cei'tain  extent,  but  not  completely,  by  lining  the  crucible  with  a  paste  composed  of 
calcined  alumina,  or  aluminate  of  calcium.  If  iron  crucibles  are  used,  the  aluminum 
is  found  to  contain  iron. 

b.  The  reduction  is  performed  with  greater  facility,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
by  heating  the  mixture  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace. 

The  proportions  used  are  : 

Chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium   .  ,  .  .10  parts. 

Fluor  spar  or  ciyolite  .  .  .  .  .      5  ,, 

Sodium         .  .  .  .  .  .  .      2  „ 

The  double  chloride  and  the  cryolite  or  fluor  spar  are  mixed  in  the  state  of  powder 
with  sodium  in  small  ingots,  and  the  whole  is  thrown  on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace  pre- 
viously raised  to  the  required  temperature.  The  dampers  are  then  closed  to  prevent 
access  of  air.  A  vivid  action  soon  takes  place,  accompanied  by  evolution  of  heat, 
sufficient  to  raise  the  walls  of  the  fiu-naoe  and  the  mixture  itself  to  bright  redness  ; 
and  the  mixture  is  almost  completely  liquefied.  Wlien  the  reduction  is  complete,  the 
fused  mass  is  run  out  tlu-ough  an  apertiu-e  at  the  back,  the  slag  escaping  first,  and 
tlien  the  aluminium  flowing  out  in  a  single  jet,  and  collecting  in  one  mass  below  the 
liquid  slag.    With  a  furnace  having  a  hearth  about  16  square  feet  in  surface,  about 
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16  ILs.  of  aluminium  ma}-  Le  obtained  at  one  operation.  The  slag  consists  of  two 
layers,  tlie  upper  containing  a  large  quantity  of  common  salt,  while  the  lower,  which  is 
jiasty  and  less  fusible,  consists  chietlj' of  fluoride  of  aluminium.  On  pulverising  this 
latter  and  passing  it  through  a  sieve,  an  additional  quantity  of  aluminium  is  obtained 
in  globules.    The  fluoride  of  aluminium  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  alumina. 

This  process  (which  has  been  patented  by  MM. Rousseau,  Freresand  M.  PaulMorin, 
both  in  France  and  in  this  country,  1856,  No.  1810)  is  peculiarly  advantageous  in 
this  respect,  that  the  reduced  metal  is  very  little  exposed  to  contamination  with  silicon. 
The  introduction  of  this  impurity  generally  arises  from  the  action  of  the  sodium  or  of  t  lie 
slag  on  the  earthy  matters  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  reduction  takes  place.  Now, 
when  crucibles  are  used  and  the  heat  is  applied  from  below,  the  part  of  the  mixture 
in  contact  witli  the  crucibles  is  necessarily  the  hottest,  and  consequently  the  action 
exerted  on  the  crucible  is  considerable  ;  but  when  the  mixtm-e  is  fused  on  the  hearth 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  with  the  flame  playing  on  its  surface,  the  coolest  part  is  in 
contact  with  the  hearth,  which  is  therefore  less  acted  upon.  Moreover  vnth  the  pro- 
portions above  given,  the  whole  of  the  fluorine  is  separated  as  fluoride  of  aluminium, 
a  compound  which  exerts  but  little  action  on  sUicious  substances. 

Preparation  from  Cryolite. — Tlie  pulverised  mineral  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight 
of  common  salt,  and  the  mixture  is  arranged  in  alternate  layers  with  sodium  (2  pts. 
of  sodium  to  5  pts.  of  cryolite),  in  an  earthen  or  iron  crucible,  a  layer  of  pure  cryolite 
being  placed  at  top,  and  the  whole  covered  with  common  salt.  The  mass  is  rapidly 
heated  till  it  melts  completely,  and  then  left  to  cool  after  being  stii'red  with  an  u-on 
I'oii.  The  aluminium  is  generally  found  in  large  globules.  Such  was  the  method 
originally  practised  by  Professor  H.  Eose  in  Berlin,  and  by  Dr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Allen 
Dick  in  this  country.  It  is  now  carried  on,  on  the  manufactiu'ing  scale,  at  Amfreville, 
near  Kouen,  by  C.  and  A.  Tissiei-. 

A  peculiar  apparatus  for  effecting  the  reduction  of  aluminium,  either  from  the 
douljle  chloride  or  from  cryolite,  the  object  of  whicli  is  to  prevent  loss  of  sodium  by 
ignition,  has  been  invented  and  patented  by  F.  W.  Gerhard  (1858,  No.  2247).  It 
consists  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  having  two  hearths,  or  two  ci'ucibles  or  reverbe- 
ratoiy  furnaces  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  communicating  by  an  iron  pipe.  In 
t!ie  lower  is  placed  the  mixtm-e  of  sodium  with  the  aluminium-compound,  and  in  the 
upper  a  stratum  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  of  a  mixture  of  sodium  and  cryolite,  or  of 
the  slag  obtained  in  a  former  operation.  This  layer  •when  melted,  is  made  to  run  into 
the  lower  furnace  in  quantity  sufficient  to  cover  completely  the  mixture  contained 
therein,  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the  air. 

The  chief  inducement  for  using  cryolite  as  a  source  of  aluminium,  is  that  it  is 
a  natiu'al  product  obtained  with  tolerable  facility,  and  enaljles  the  manufacturer  to 
dispense  with  the  troublesome  and  costly  preparation  of  the  chloride  of  aluminium 
and  sodium.  But  the  aluminium  thus  obtained  is  less  pure  than  that  prepared  from 
the  double  chloride  by  the  method  previously  described.  If  earthen  cracibles  are 
used,  the  ahiminium  is  contaminated  with  silicon,  because  the  fluoride  of  sodium  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  acts  strongly  on  the  silicious  matter  of  the  crucible  ;  and 
if  crucibles  of  iron  are  used,  the  aluminium  takes  up  a  portion  of  that  metal.  For 
these  reasons,  Deville  is  of  opinion,  that  the  best  use  of  cryolite  is  as  a  flux  in  the 
preparation  of  aluminium  from  the  double  chloride.  In  that  case,  as  already  obser\-ed, 
tlie  slag  consists,  not  of  fluoride  of  sodium,  but  of  fluoride  of  aluminium,  which  ads 
but  slightly  on  the  containing  vessel. 

Biduction  of  dtuniinium  by  means  of  hydrogen  or  carbon.  — Several  attempts  have 
been  made,  but  with  doulitfid  success,  to  separate  aluminium  from  its  compounds  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  reducing  agents. 

F.  W.  Gerhard  decomposes  fluoride  of  aluminium,  or  the  double  fluoride  of  alumi- 
nium and  potassium  or  sodium,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  hydrogen  gas  at  a 
red  heat.  The  aluminium-compound  is  placed  in  a  number  of  shallow  dishes  of  glazed 
earthenware,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  numljer  of  other  dishes  containing  iron 
filings.  These  dishes  are  placed  in  an  oven  previously  heated  to  redness  ;  hycfrogen 
gas  is  then  admitted,  and  the  heat  increased.  Aliuninium  is  then  separated,  and 
hydi'ofluoric  acid  evolved,  which  is  immediately  taken  up  by  the  iron  filings,  and 
thereby  prevented  from  acting  on  the  aluminium.  To  prevent  the  pressure  of  gas 
from  becoming  too  great,  an  exit-tube  is  provided,  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  at 
pleasure  by  means  of  a  stopcock.  This  process,  which  was  patented  in  1856  (No.  2980), 
is  ingenious  and  was  said  to  yield  good  results  ;  the  inventor  has  however  since  returned 
to  the  use  of  the  more  costly  reducing  agent,  sodium  (see  above),  which  would  seem 
to  imply  that  the  hydrogen  method  has  not  quite  fulfilled  his  expectations. 

Su'  Francis  C.  Knowles  has  patented  a  process  (1857,  No.  1742)  for  reducing  alu- 
minium from  its  chloride  by  means  of  cyanide  of  potassium  or  cyanide  of  sodium,  the 
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chloride,  either  in  the  fused  state  or  in  the  form  of  vapom-  being  brought  in  contact 
either  with  the  melted  cyanide  or  its  vapour.  Pure  alumina  may  be  added  to  increase 
the  product. 

L.  F.  Corbelli,  of  Florence,  states  that  aluminium  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  the 
impure  sulphate  (prepared  by  heating  clay  with  strong  siilphuric  acid),  with  2  pts.  of 
ferroeyauide  of  potassium,  and  11  pt.  common  salt,  and  heating  the  mixture  to  whiteness. 
T!ie  metal  thus  obtained  must  however  be  very  impure,  perhaps  consisting  chiefly  of 
ii'on.    The  process  was  patented  in  this  country  in  1858  (No.  142). 

M.  Curoenge,  of  Paris,  obtains  aluminium  from  the  sulphide  (Al'S')  either  by  heat- 
ing that  compound  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  or  by  heating  it  with  alumina  or 
sulphate  of  aluminium,  in  such  proportion  that  the  oxygen  contained  in  that  com- 
pound shall  be  just  sufficient  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  into  sulphurous 
anhydride : 

A1<S'   +  =  3S02  +  12A1 

or       Al'S'  +  Al'(SO^)'  =  6S02  +  8A1; 

or,  lastly,  by  decomposing  the  sulphide  with  an  ordinary  metal,  such  as  iron,  copper 
or  zinc.    This  process  is  also  patented  (1858,  No.  461). 

Preparation  of  Aluminhtm  hy  Electrolysis.  —  The  electrolytic  reduction  of  alumi- 
nium may  be  performed  either  in  the  dry  or  in  the  wet  way.  The  reduction  from 
fused  chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium  was  fijst  effected  in  this  manner  by  Buns  en 
in  1854  (Pogg.  Ann.  xcii.  648).  The  salt  is  introduced  in  a  fused  state  into  a  red- 
hot  porcelain  crucible,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  porous  earthenware  diaphragm,  and 
the  extremities  of  the  carbon  poles  of  a  Bunsen's  battery  of  ten  elements  are  introduced 
into  the  two  halves  of  the  fused  mass.  The  metal  is  then  reduced  at  the  negative 
pole.  The  heat  must  be  raised  considerably  above  the  melting-point  of  the  double 
chloride,  otherwise  the  aluminium  separates  in  tlie  pulvendent  form.  It  is  best  to  add 
fresh  quantities  of  chloride  of  sodium  during  the  reaction,  and  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture ultimately  to  the  melting  point  of  silver.  The  aluminium  is  then  obtained  in 
globules  of  considerable  size,  which  may  be  melted  into  one  by  throwing  them  into 
chloride  of  sodium  melted  at  a  white  heat.  De'saUe  adopts  a  similar  method,  using, 
however,  platinum  instead  of  charcoal  for  the  negative  pole. 

The  same  method  may  be  used  for  coating  metals  with  aluminium.  Thus,  if  a  bar 
of  copper  be  used  as  the  negative  pole,  and  a  bar  of  aluminium  as  the  positive  pole, 
tha  latter  dissolves  as  the  action  goes  on,  and  is  deposited  upon  the  copper. 

Aluminium  may  also  be  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  current  from  the  solution  of  its 
salts.  Mr.  Gore  has  in  this  way  obtained  a  deposit  of  aluminium  on  copper,  and 
Messrs.  Evans  and  Tilleyhave  patented  a  process  (1855,  No.  2756),  for  coating  metals 
with  aluminium  and  its  alloys,  by  electrolysing  a  sohition  of  alumina  mixed  with 
cyanide  of  potassium,  the  negative  pole  being  formed  of  the  metal  to  be  coated,  and 
the  positive  pole  of  platinum  or  aluminium,  or  of  some  otlier  metal,  such  as  copper, 
thi  or  silver,  which  is  to  be  deposited  together  with  the  aluminium.  The  bath  may 
also  in  some  instances  be  composed  of  a  mixed  solution  of  aluminium  and  the  other 
metal  to  be  deposited. — M.  Corbelli,  of  Florence,  obtains  a  deposit  of  aluminium  by 
electrolysing  a  mixture  of  rock-alum  or  sulphate  of  aluminium  with  chloride  of  calcium 
or  chloride  of  sodium,  the  positive  pole  being  formed  of  iron  wire  coated  with  an 
insulating  material  and  dipping  into  mercury  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  solution,  and 
the  negative  pole  of  zinc  immersed  in  the  solution.  Aluminium  is  then  deposited 
on  the  zinc,  and  the  chlorine  eliminated  at  the  positive  pole  unites  with  the  mercury, 
forming  calomel.    This  process  is  also  patented  (1858,  No.  507). 

Of  all  the  processes  above  described,  the  only  one  that  has  been  suecessfidly  applied 
to  the  production  of  aluminium  on  the  large  scale,  is  the  decomposition  of  the  double 
chloride  or  of  cryolite  by  sodium.  The  electrolytic  method  is  too  expensive,  excepting 
for  producing  a  thin  coating  of  aluminiimi  on  otlier  metals ;  and  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  obtain  aluminium  liy  means  of  the  ordinary  reducing  agents,  such 
as  hydrogen  and  charcoal,  do  not  appear  to  have  led  to  very  satisfactory  results.  At 
present,  therefore,  the  progi-ess  of  the  aluminium  manufacture  depends  essentially  on 
the  economical  production  of  sodium;  and  indeed  the  manufacture  of  aluminium  has 
already  given  a  great  stimulus  to  that  of  sodium,  and  has  led  to  considerable  improve- 
ments in  that  process,  and  consequent  reduction  of  cost.    (See  Sodium.)  * 

Purification. — jMuminium  may  be  purified  from  copper  and  iron  by  fusion  with  nitre 
in  an  iron  crucible,  the  foreign  metals  being  thereby  oxidised,  while  the  aluminium  remains 

•  Wh**n  Devill'>  commenced  his  experiments  in  1854,  great  hopes  were  entertained  th.it  altiminium 
might  he  produced  at  a  price  sufficiently  low  to  :idniit  of  a  variety  ol  uselul  anplicatii>ns.  Hitherto  these 
expectations  have  heen  hut  imperfectly  fnlfilled,  tlie  metal  being  still  too  costly  to  be  applied  to  nthcr 
than  ornamentiil  purposes.  Still,  however,  great  progress  has  heen  made,  the  price,  whicn  in  1856  »as 
'M  per  oz.,  being  now  redticcd  to  5s.;  and  furtiier  reduction  will  doubtless  be  m.ide  us  the  details  ol  the 
manufacture  are  improved. 
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intact.  Before  introducing  the  aluminium,  the  inner  surface  of  the  cruciLle  shoiJJ  he 
well  oxidised  by  the  action  of  the  nitre.  Aluminium  containing  zinc,  may  be  freed 
from  that  metal  by  melting  the  alloy  in  contact  with  the  air.  No  method  has  yet 
been  discovered  of  purifying  aluminium  from  silicon. 

Aluminium  is  very  apt  to  retain  portions  of  the  slag  in  the  midst  of  which  it  has 
been  formed,  causing  the  sui'face,  when  worked  and  polished,  to  exhibit  a  number  of 
points  of  inferior  lustre,  wliich  gradually  became  more  and  more  conspicuous.  The 
best  mode  of  purification  is  to  melt  the  metal  in  an  open  black  lead  crucible  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  theu  remove  it  from  the  fire  and  stir  it  with  an  ii'on  skimmer  oxidised 
on  the  surface.  By  this  means,  the  whitish  slaggy  matter  is  removed,  together  witli  a 
small  portion  of  the  aluminium,  which  may  be  set  aside  to  be  remelted.  The  metal  is 
tlien  cast  into  bars,  and  the  whole  operation  repeated  three  or  four  times. 

[For  further  information  respecting  the  preparation  of  aluminium,  see  BeF Aluminium, 
par  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville,  8vo.  Paris,  1859;  V Aluminium  et  les  Mttaux  A!jalins, 
par  C.  et  A.  Tissier,  12mo.  Paris  et  Kouen,  1858  ;  Chemical  Tccknulogy,  by  Eichard- 
sou  and  Watts,  vol.  i.  pt.  iv.  p.  1  ;  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and 
Mines,  voL  i.  p.  120.] 

Properties. — Aluminium  is  a  white  metal,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  blue.  It  takes  a  fine 
polish,  and  its  siirface  may  be  frosted,  like  that  of  silver,  by  plunging  it  for  an  instant 
into  a  very  weak  solution  of  caustic  soda,  washing  with  a  large  quan1;ity  of  water,  and 
then  digesting  it  in  strong  nitric  acid.  When  pure,  it  is  quite  destitute  of  taste  and 
odom\  It  is  very  malleable  and  ductile  ;  may  be  beaten  and  rolled  as  easily  as  gold 
and  silver,  and  drawn  out  into  extremely  thin  wia-e.  In  this  last  operation,  however, 
it  becomes  very  brittle,  and  requires  to  be  tempered  by  cautiously  heating  it  over  a 
lamp.  In  elasticity  and  tenacity,  it  is  about  equal  to  silver.  After  fusion  it  is  as  soft 
as  pm-e  silver;  but  after  hammering  in  the  cold,  it  acqiiu'es  the  hardness  of  soft  iron 
It  is  highly  sonorous,  a  bar  of  the  metal  suspended  by  a  thread  and  struck  with  a 
hard  body,  emitting  a  beautifully  clear,  ringing  sound.  It  is  very  light,  being  not  much 
more  than  2^  times  as  heavy  as  water,  and  about  4  times  lighter  than  silver.  Its 
density  after  fusion  is  2'56,  and  after  being  hammered  in  the  cold,  2  ■dl .  Its  melting- 
point  is  intermediate  between  the  melting-points  of  zinc  and  silver,  but  nearer  to  the 
former.  It  may  be  cast  \vith  the  greatest  ease  in  metallic  moulds,  and  stUl  better  in 
moulds  of  sand.  It  may  be  fused  without  any  flux ;  indeed,  the  addition  of  a  flux 
is  rather  detrimental  than  otherwise,  the  metal  attacking  borax  and  glass  with 
f  icility.  Aluminium,  heated  in  a  closed  vessel,  does  not  exhibit  the  slightest  tendency 
to  volatilise. 

The  electric  conducting  power  of  aluminium  is  eight  times  as  great  as  that  of  iron, 
and  about  equal  to  that  of  silver;  it  conducts  heat  even  better  than  silver.  Its  specific 
heat  is  very  great,  and  hence,  though  its  melting-point  is  comparatively  lo.w,  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  liquefy.  The  melting  together  of  small  pieces  of  the  metal  may  be 
facilitated  by  shaking  the  crucible  and  pressing  them  together  with  an  iron  rod  oxi- 
dised on  the  sm'face.  When  slowly  cooled  from  fusion,  it  exhibits  a  crystalline 
structure  ;  the  crystallisation  is,  however,  most  distinct  wheu  the  metal  is  impure. 
Aluminium  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  electrolysis  at  low  temperatures,  crys- 
tallises in  octahedrons,  which  appear  to  be  regular.    It  is  slightly  magnetic. 

Aluminium  does  not  oxidise  in  the  air,  even  at  a  strong  red  heat ;  neither-  does  it, 
in  the  compact  state  at  least,  decompose  water,  excepting  at  a  white  heat,  and  even 
then  butslowly  (Deville).  It  is  not  attacked  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  even  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  consequently  preserves  its  lustre  in  the  atmosphere  of 
large  towns,  where  silver  is  very  soon  tarnished  and  blackened.  It  may  also  be  heated 
to  redness  in  vapour  of  sulphur  without  showing  any  disposition  to  combine;  at  very 
high  temperatures,  however,  comliination  takes  place. 

Aluminiimi  is  not  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  either  dHute  or  concentrated,  at  ordinary 
tem]ieratures,  and  very  slowly  even  at  the  boiling  heat;  neither  is  it  acted  upon  by 
sidphuric  acid  diluted  to  the  degree  at  wliieh  that  acid  dissolves  zinc  ;  but  hijdi-o- 
chlnric  acid,  either  dilute  or  concentrated,  dissolves  it  readily,  even  at  lowtemperatm-es, 
with  evolution  of  hydi-ogen.  The  vegetable  acids,  such  as  acetic  and  tartaric  acid, 
exert  no  perceptible  action  on  aluminium  ;  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  common  salt 
exerts  a  somewhat  greater  action,  because  it  contains  free  hydrochloric  acid  ;  but  even 
in  this  case  the  action  is  very  slow,  and  not  nearly  so  great  as  would  be  exerted  upon 
tin  under  similar  circumstances.  Aluminium  would  therefore  be  well  adapted  for 
culinary  vessels,  especially  as  the  small  quantity  of  ahunina  which  miglitbe  formed  from 
it  by  the  action  of  certain  acid  mixtures  would  not  exert  any  deletei-ious  action  on  the 
animal  economy. 

The  hyd-rates  of  potassium  and  sodium  in  the  state  of  fusion  do  not  act  upon  alu- 
minium, but  their  aqueous  solutions  dissolve  it  readily,  forming  aluminate  of  potassium 
or  sodium,  and  giving  off  hydrogen.    Ammonia  acts  but  slightly  on  it. 
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A  solution  of  common  salt  or  cldoridc  of  potassium  is  also  -ndtliout  action  on  alumi- 
nium, but  the  solutions  of  many  other  chlorides  dissolve  it,  and  more  readily,  as  tlie 
motals  which  they  contain  are  higher  in  the  scale  ;  even  a  solution  of  cliloride  of 
aluminium  dissolves  the  metal,  forming  a  basic  chloride.  Solutions  of  stdjthates  and 
■nitrates,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  act  upon  it.  Hence  in  precipitating  other  metals  upon 
aluminium  by  electrolytic  action,  it  is  necessary  to  use  acid  solutions  not  containing 
hydrocldoric  acid  or  any  chloride.  In  an  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the 
aluminium  quickly  becomes  coated  with  metallic  copper. 

Aluminium  may  be  fused  with  nitre  at  a  moderate  heat,  without  undergoing  the 
slightest  alteration  ;  hence  this  process  may  be  adopted  for  purifj'ing  aluminium  from 
admixtm'es  of  other  metals.  If  however  the  heat  be  raised  till  the  nitric  acid  is  com- 
pletely decomposed  and  begins  to  give  off  nitrogen,  a  new  reaction  takes  place  at- 
tended with  incandescence,  and  aluminate  of  potassium  is  formed. 

Uses. — The  Instre  and  whiteness  of  this  metal,  its  unalterabUity  in  the  air,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  takes  a  frosted  surface,  render  it  well  adapted  for  jewelleiy,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  now  much  used.  It  also  makes  very  bright  reflectors.  Its  light- 
ness renders  it  useful  for  mounting  astronomical  instruments,  especially  sextants.  It 
may  also  be  used  for  making  small  weights,  such  as  the  divisions  of  the  gramme. 
Very  delicate  balance-beams  have  also  been  constructed  with  it.  For  culinary  vessels 
it  is  adapted  by  its  lightness  and  the  little  tendency  which  it  has  to  become  corroded 
by  any  of  the  liquids  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  it.  It  is  necessary  however  to 
observe,  that  this  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  corroding  agencies,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  of  the  atmosphere  of  large  towns,  is  exhibited  only  by  the  pure  metaL 
Now,  much  of  the  aluminium  of  commerce  is  very  impure,  being  contaminated  with 
ii'on  or  silicon,  or  not  having  been  pi-operly  freed  from  slag.  Aluminium  thus  con- 
taminated soon  becomes  tarnished,  and  much  disappointment  has  been  experienced 
from  this  cause  by  many  v/ho  have  used  it  for  ornamental  purposes.  According  to 
Deville,  the  impurities  just  mentioned  are  found  to  the  greatest  amount  in  the  metal 
obtained  from  cryolite  (p.  1.52). 

General  Characters  and  Reactions  of  Aluminium-compMinds. — Aluminium  forms 
only  one  class  of  salts,  and  into  these  it  is  supposed  to  enter  as  a  sesqui-equivalent 
radicle,  2  atoms  of  aluminium  taking  the  place  of  3  atoms  of  hydrogen :  Al-  =  or 
AH  =  H.    Thus,  the  cliloride  of  almninium  is  (A1-)"'CP ;  the  oxide  (alumina)  is 

(Al')"'|°''        sulphate,  (A1^)'".3S0^  or  *^^(^i4]I!  [  0«,  &c.     These   formula  are 

based  upon  the  isomorphism  of  the  aliiminium-compomids  -n-ith  other  compounds  of 
corresponding  character,  which  are  known  or  supposed  to  contain  sesqui-equivalent 
radicles  :  thus,  alumina,  the  only  knowm  oxide  of  aluminium,  is  isomorplious  with 
spsquioxide  of  iron  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium ;  and  common  potash-alum 
(AP)"'K'(S0«)2  +  \2W0,  is  isomorphoiis  with  iron-alum  (Fe2)"'K'.(S0^)-=  +  12H-0, 
and  chrome-alum  (Cr^)"'K'.(SO'')^  +  12H^0.  AU  these  formulae  may,  however,  be  re- 
duced to  others  containing  mono-equivalent  radicles,  the  values  of  which  are  two-thirds 
of  those  of  the  corresponding  sesqui-equivalent  radicles.  For  instance,  the  aluminium- 
compounds  may  be  supposed  to  contain  a  radicle  {aluminicum),  al  =  |A1  =  |  .  13"75  = 
10.-31.  The  formula  of  the  chloride  will  then  be  a/Cl;  that  of  alumuia,  «r/^0  ;  that  of 
the  sulphate  ai:-60* ;  that  of  alum,  alK.BO^.  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  write  the 
formulas  in  this  manner. 

Most  compounds  of  aluminium  are  colourless.  The  oxide,  hydrates,  borates,  phos- 
phates, arseniates,  and  silicates,  are  insoluble  in  water;  most  other  aluminium-com- 
pounds are  soluble.  AU  of  these,  excepting  the  silicates,  are  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
and  sulphuric  acid,  at  least  if  they  have  not  been  strongly  ignited. 

The  aqueous  solutions  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  an  astringent  disagreeable  taste. 
They  arc  not  precipitated  by  any  free  acid.  With  sidpliide  of  ammonium  and  other 
soluble  sulphides,  they  give  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate  of  trihydi-ate  of  aluminium, 
the  formation  of  which  is  attended  with  evolution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas.  The 
precipitate  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  that  reagent,  but  soluble  in  caustic  potash  or  soda. 
With  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  the  same  gelatinous  precipitate  of  the  hydrate  is  pro- 
duced, soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali,  and  reprecipitated  by  boiling  with  sal-ammoniac, 
or  by  cautious  neutralisation  with  hydrochloric  acid. — With  ammonia,  the  same  preci- 
pii"ate,  insoluble  in  excess. — With  alkaline  carhonatcs,  tlie  same,  carbonic  acid  being 
given  off,  and  not  entering  into  combination  with  the  alumina. — With  fcrroci/anidc  of 
potassium,  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate,  after  some  time. — 'With  phospli  ate  of  sodium, 
gelatinous  precipitate,  closely  resembling  the  hydi-ate  in  appearance,  and  dissolving 
with  the  same  facility  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  potash.  From  these  solutions  it  is 
precipitated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hydrate,  viz.  fi-om  the  hydrochloric  acid  solu- 
tion by  ammonia,  and  from  the  potash-solution  by  sal-ammoniac ;  it  is  distinguished 
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from  (lie  hydrate  howevei-,  by  its  insolubility  in  acetic  aeicl,  and  by  exhibiting  certain 
reactions  of  phosnhoric  acid  {q.  v.) 

Most  compounds  of  aluminium,  when  moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of  intrafc  of 
cobalt,  and  ignited  before  the  blowpipe,  exhibit  a  fine  characteristic  blue  colour.  This 
character  is  best  exhibited  by  placing  a  small  quantity  of  alumina,  precipitated  as 
above,  on  charcoal  or  platinum-foil,  heating  it  to  redness,  then  moistening  with  nitrate 
of  cobalt,  and  igniting  again. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Aluminium. — Aluminium  is  usually  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  hydrate  by  excess  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonium,  or  better  by  sul- 
pliide  of  ammonium,  because  an  excess  of  ammonia  or  its  carbonate  dissolves  a 
small  liut  perceptible  qiiantity  of  the  hydi-ate,  which  can  then  be  reprecipitated  only 
by  boiling  the  liquid  till  every  trace  of  ammonia  is  expelled.  The  precipitate  when 
ignited  leaves  anhydrous  alumina,  containing  53''26  per  cent,  of  the  metjl. 

Aluminium  may  also  be  very  conveniently  separated  from  its  solutions  by  boiling 
with  liypnsulplutc  o  f  sodium ;  alumina  is  then  precipitated  togetlier  with  sulphur, 
while  sulphurous  acid  is  expelled,  and  a  sodium-salt  of  the  acid  previously  combined 
with  the  alumina  remains  in  solution :  thus,  if  the  aluminium  exists  in  solution  as 
sulphate : 

S^0'-A1<  +  3S'-0'Na2  =  Al'O^  +  3S  +  SSO^  +  SSO'Na^. 

The  liquid  shoidd  be  dilute,  and  must  be  boiled  till  it  no  longer  smells  of  sulphurous 
acid ;  the  alumina  then  separates  quicl<ly  in  a  compact  mass,  not  at  all  gelatinous,  and 
very  easy  to  wash.  The  sulphur  mixed  with  it  is  very  easily  expelled  by  ignition. 
(G.  Chancel,  Compt.  rend.  xlvi.  987.) 

This  mode  of  precipitation  by  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  serves  also  to  separate 
aluminium  from  many  metals,  especially  from  iron,  the  latter  metal  being  reduced  to  tlio 
state  of  protoxide,  and  remaining  in  solution  as  a  sodio-ferrous  hyposulphite.  To 
ensure  complete  separation,  the  solution  must  be  nearly  saturated,  if  necessary,  witli 
an  alkaline  carbonate,  diluted  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  mixed  with  the  hypo- 
sulphite while  cold ;  otherwise  the  alumina  separates  too  quickly,  before  the  iron  is 
completely  reduced  to  protoxide,  and  then  carries  some  of  the  iron  dovra  with  it. 
After  the  sejiaration  of  tlie  alumina,  the  iron  is  re-oxidised  by  nitric  acid  and  preci- 
pitated by  ammonia.  (Chancel.) 

Aluminium  may  also  be  separated  from  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  cartlis,  by  precijii- 
tation  with  ammonia  or  sulphide  of  ammonium.  In  thus  separating  it  from  the 
alkaline  earths,  however,  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  solution  from  the  air, 
otherwise  carbonic  acid  will  be  absorbed  by  the  excess  of  ammonia,  and  will  preci- 
pitate the  alkaline  earth  together  with  the  alumina.  From  bariu)ii,  aluminium  is 
most  easily  separated  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Alloys  of  Aluminium.  Aluminium  forms  alloys  with  most  metals.  With  -ivc 
and  tin  it  unites  readily,  forming  brittle  alloys  ;  with  cadiuium  it  forms  a  mallcaljle 
alloy.  With  iron,  aluminium  unites  in  all  proportions,  forming  alloys  which  are 
hard,  brittle,  and  crystallise  in  long  needles,  when  the  proportion  of  iron  amounts 
to  7  or  8  per  cent.  Aluminium  containing  ii-on  dissolves  in  acids  more  readily  than 
the  pure  metal.  (Deville.) 

Aluminiiun  alloyed  with  even  a  small  proportion  of  silver,  loses  all  its  malleability. 
An  alloy  containing  5  per  cent,  of  silver  may,  however,  be  worked  like  the  pure 
metal,  and  has  been  used  for  making  knife-blades.  An  alloy  containing  3  per  cent, 
of  silver  is  used  for  casting  ornamental  articles.  It  has  the  colour  and  lustre  of  silver, 
and  is  not  tarnished  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  (Deville.) 

The  alloys  of  aluminium  and  copper  are  of  especial  importance.  One  in  particular, 
containing  10  pts.  of  aluminium  with  90  pts.  of  copper,  called  aluminium-hronze, 
possesses  very  remarkable  properties.  It  is  a  definite  compound,  containing  Cu'Al. 
It  has  the  colour  of  gold,  takes  a  high  polish,  is  extremely  hard,  and  possesses  a 
tenacity  equal  to  that  of  the  best  steel ;  it  is  also  vei-y  malleable.  Another  alloy  con- 
taining only  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  copper,  is  used  for  casting  ornamental  articles  of  large 
dimension,  intended  to  be  chased.  Aluminium  may  be  easily  plated  on  copper.  The 
plates  of  the  two  metals  are  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  and  well  niblied  with  sand, 
then  placed  between  two  plates  of  iron,  the  whole  being  well  bound  together,  heated 
to  low  redness,  and  then  strongly  pressed.  (Deville.) 

Alloys  of  aluminium  may  be  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  alumina  and  the 
oxide  of  another  metal,  such  as  copper,  iron,  or  zinc,  or  a  mixture  of  alumina  with 
carbon  and  the  other  metal  in  the  free  state,  gi-armlated  copper,  for  instance,  the 
materials  being  all  very  finely  dividfil,  and  mixed  in  atomic  proportions  ;  or  rather 
with  the  carbon  slightly  in  excess.  This  method,  due  to  a  foreign  inventor,  has  been 
patented  in  this  country  in  the  npme  of  E.  L.  Benzon  (1858,  No.  2753). 
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Amalgamation  and  Gilding  of  Aluminium. — According  to  Cailletet,  aluminium  may 
be  amalgamated  by  the  action  of  ammonium-amalgam  or  sodium-amalgam  and  water, 
also  when  it  is  connected  with  the  negative  polo  of  the  voltaic  battery,  and  dipped 
into  the  mercury  moistened  with  acidulated  water,  or  into  nitrate  of  mercury.  — 
Ch.Tissier  (Compt.rend.  xlix.  56),  confirms  this  statement  respecting  the  amalgamation 
of  aluminium  in  connection  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  and  adtfi,  that  if 
the  aluminium  foil  is  not  very  thick,  it  becomes  amalgamated  throughout,  and  very 
brittle.  The  same  chemist  finds  that  aluminium  may  be  made  to  unite  with  mercury, 
merely  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  battery.  If  the  surface  of  the  metal  be  well  cleansed  and  moistened  with  the 
alkaline  solution,  it  is  immediately  melted  by  the  mercury  and  forms  a  shining  amal- 
gam on  the  surface. 

The  amalgam  of  aluminium  instantly  loses  its  lustre  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
becoming  heated  and  rapidly  converted  into  aluminium  and  metallic  merciuy.  It 
decomposes  water,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  formation  of  alumina,  and  deposition 
of  mercury.    Nitric  acid  attacks  it  with  violence.  (Tissier.) 

To  gild  aluminium,  8  grammes  of  gold  are  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  tlie  solution  is 
diluted  with  water  and  left  to  digest  till  the  following  day,  with  a  slight  excess  of 
lime  ;  after  being  well  washed,  it  is  treated  at  a  gentle  heat  with  a  solution  of  20  grms. 
of  hyposulphate  of  sodium.  The  filtered  liquid  serves  for  the  gilding  of  aluminium, 
without  the  aid  of  heat  or  electricity,  the  aluminium  being  simply  immersed  in  it,  after 
having  been  well  cleaned  by  the  successive  use  of  potash,  nitric  acid,  and  pure  water. 
(Tissier.) 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  solder  aluminium,  partly  because  no  flux  has  yet  been 
found  that  will  clean  the  surface  without  attacking  either  the  aluminium  or  the  solder, 
partly  because  the  surface  of  the  aluminium  is  not  easily  melted  by  metals  more  fusible 
than  itself.  An  imperfect  soldering  may  indeed  be  effected  by  meaiis  of  zinc  or  tin, 
but  a  better  method,  devised  by  M.  Hulot,  is  to  coat  the  aluminium  with  copper,  by 
the  electrolytic  metliod,  and  then  solder  in  the  ordinary  way.  (Deville.) 

ikrsenide  of  iLluminiutn.    (See  Aesenides.) 

Boride  of  ikluminium.  Boron  unites  with  aluminium  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  silicon  (p.  160),  and  alters  its  properties  in  a  similar  manner. 

Sromide  of  Aluminium,  Al^Br^,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  pulveru- 
lent aluminium,  the  nict»l  being  in  excess.  By  subUmation,  it  is  obtained  in  white, 
shining lamin;e,  which  melt  at  90°,  forming  a  mobile  liquid  which  boils  at  about  265°  C. 
It  is  decomposed  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  dissolves  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  forming  a  solution  which  fumes  strongly  in  the  air.  It  dissolves  in  water, 
and  the  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oU  of  vitriol,  leaves  needle-shaped  crystals 
containing  Al'Br^  +  6H-0.  With  bromide  of  potassium,  it  forms  the  double  salt 
KBr.Al-Br^  It  absorbs  ammonia  and  hydrosulphuric  acid,  forming  compounds  which 
are  decomposed  by  heat.    (E.  Weber,  Pogg.  Ann.  ciii.  264.) 

CSiloride  of  Aluminium,  Al'-'CP. — The  finely  divided  metal  heated  to  redness  in 
a  current  of  dry  chlorine  gas,  takes  fire  and  is  converted  into  the  chloride,  which 
sublimes  (Wcihler).  The  compound  is  also  produced  bypassing  dry  chlorine  over 
an  ignited  mixture  of  alumina  and  charcoal :  and  this  is  the  method  adopted  for  pre- 
paring it.  Hydrate  of  aluminium  precipitated  from  a  hot  solution  of  alum  by  an 
alkaline  carbonate  is  made  up  into  small  pellets  with  oil  and  lampblack,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  strongly  ignited  in  a  crucible :  the  oil  is  then  decomposed  and  an  intimate 
mixture  of  alumina  and  chai-coal  remains.  This  is  introduced  into  a  porcelain  tube 
or  tubiilated  earthen  retort  placed  in  a  furnace,  and  connected  at  one  end  with  an 
apparatus  for  evolving  chlorine,  and  at  the  other  with  a  dry  receiver.  On  raising  the 
heat  to  bright  redness,  and  passing  chlorine  through  the  apparatus,  chloride  of 
aluminium  is  formed  and  condenses  in  a  solid  mass  in  the  receiver. 

A  similar  process  is  adopted  in  preparing  the  compound  on  the  large  scale.  Alu- 
mina or  clay  is  mixed  with  coal,  pitch,  tar,  resin,  or  any  organic  substance  that  will 
decompose  by  heat  and  leave  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal,  and  the  mixtitre, 
after  being  well  calcined,  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  cj'linder  of  eartlienware  or  cast 
iron,  through  which  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  is  made  to  pass.  The  vapours  of 
chloride  of  aluminium  pass  into  a  condensing  chamber  lined  with  plates  of  glazed 
earthenware,  on  which  the  chloride  collects  in  the  solid  state.  If  clay  containing 
a  considerable  proportion  of  iron  is  used  in  the  preparation,  it  must  first,  after 
ignition  with  carbonaceous  matter  —  whereby  the  iron  is  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  —  be  treated  with  a  dilute  acid  to  dissolve  out  the  iron,  then  washed  and  dried. 

Chloride  of  aluminium  is  a  transparent  waxy  substance  having  a  crystalline  struc- 
ture like  tale.    It  is  colouiless  when  piu-e,  but  generally  exhibits  a  yellow  colour,  due 
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perhaps  to  the  presence  of  iron.  It  is  fusible  in  large  masses,  and  according  to 
Liebig,  boils  at  about  180°  C.  A  small  quantity  volatilises  immediately  when  heated. 
It  fumes  in  the  air,  and  smells  of  hydi-oehloric  acid.  It  is  decomposed  at  a  heat 
below  redness  by  potassium  or  sodium,  aluminium  being  set  free.  When  it  is  dis- 
tilled with  sulphuric  anhydride,  sulphurous  anhydride  and  chlorine  are  given  off  and 
sulphate  of  aluminum  remains.    (H.  Eose.) 

2AFCP  +  6S0»  =  Al\SOy  +  380=  +  6C1. 
Chloride  of  aluminium  is  very  deliquescent,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water.  Tlie 
solution  left  to  evaporate  in  a  warm  dry  place,  yields  the  hydrated  chloride  APCP. 
6H''0  in  six-sided  prisms.  The  same  solution  is  formed  by  dissolving  alumina  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  anhydi'ous  chloride  cannot  be  obtained  by  heating  the 
hydrated  chloride,  because  the  latter  is  thereby  resolved  into  alumina  and  hydro- 
cliloric  acid. 

Chlor/dc  of  Alumijiinm  and  Sodiiim,  NaCl.Al'CP,  is  obtained  by  fusing  together 
the  component  chlorides  in  the  proper  proportions ;  by  passing  the  vapour  of  chloride 
of  aluminium  over  fused  chloride  of  sodium  ;  or  by  adding  the  proper  quantity  of 
clilorido  of  sodium  to  the  mixture  of  alumina  or  aluminiferous  matter  and  carlion  used 
for  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  aluminium,  and  igniting  the  mass  in  an  atmosphere 
of  dry  chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  condensing  tlie  vapour  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  the  simple  chloride.  It  is  a  crystalline  mass  which  melts  at  200^  C,  and 
crystallises  on  cooling.  It  is  perfectly  colourless  when  piu'e,  much  less  deliquescent 
than  chloride  of  aluminium,  and  being  quite  fixed  at  ordinary  temperatures,  may  be 
handled  with  facility.  These  qualities  render  it  much  more  convenient  than  the 
simple  cldoride  for  the  preparation  of  aluminium.  When  ignited  -with  sodium,  it 
yields  nearly  the  theoretical  quantity  (14  p.  c.)  of  aluminium. 

Fluoride  of  Aluminium,  APF^  is  produced  by  the  action  of  gaseous  fluoride  nf 
silicon  on  aluminiTim.  The  product  is  at  first  mixed  with  reduced  silicon,  but  this 
may  be  easily  removed  Viy  digestion  with  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric  acids. 
Fluoride  of  aluminium  then  remains  in  a  eolom-less  mass  of  cubical  crj-stals,  which 
have  but  little  refracting  power.  It  volatilises  at  a  bright  red  heat,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  resists  the  action  of  all  acids.    (Deville,  Compt.  rend,  xliii.  49.) 

Fluoride  of  Aluminium  and  Potassium,  SKF.APF',  is  obtained  as  a  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitate by  di'opping  a  solution  of  fluoride  of  aluminium  into  a  solution  of  fluoride  of 
potassium,  tiU  the  latter  remains  in  only  slight  excess.  A  precipitate  of  similar  cha- 
racter, but  consisting  of  2KF.A1-F^,  is  obtained  liy  stirring  up  a  solution  of  fluoride  of 
aluminium  ■with  a  quantity  of  fluoride  of  potassium  not  quite  sufficient  for  complete 
saturation.  Both  precipitates  dry  up  to  white  powders,  and  give  off  the  whole  of 
their  fluorine  as  hydrofluoric  acid  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid.  (Berzelius.) 

Fluoride  of  Aluminium  and  Sodium,  3NaF.Al-F'. — It^ound  native  as  Cryolite,  and 
prepared  artificially  by  pouring  hydrofluoric  acid  in  excess  on  a  mixture  of  calcined 
alumina  and  carbonate  of  sodium  in  tlie  proportions  indicated  by  the  formula,  then 
drying  and  fusing  the  mixture.  Cryolite  belongs  to  the  quadratic  or  dimetrie  sys- 
tem. It  is  coloiu'less  and  transparent,  softer  than  felspar,  of  specific  gravity  2-96, 
melts  below  a  red  heat,  and  forms  an  opaque  glass  on  cooling :  so  likewise  does  the 
artificially  prepared  salt.  It  is  found  in  large  quantity  at  E^agtok  in  Greenland,  but 
has  not  hitherto  been  discovered  in  any  otlier  locality.  It  is  used,  as  already 
described,  for  the  preparation  of  aluminiimi,  and  also  in  Germany  for  the  manufaetm'e 
of  soda  for  the  use  of  soap-boilers. 

Xodide  of  Aluminium,  API',  is  obtained  by  heating  the  metal  with  iodine  or  iodide 
of  silver  in  sealed  tubes.  After  repeated  sublimation  over  metallic  aluminium,  it 
forms  a  snow-white  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  about  185°  C,  and  boils  at  a  tem- 
peratm-e  above  the  boibng-point  of  mercury.  It  resembles  the  bromide  in  most  of  its 
properties.  With  water  it  forms  the  hydrate  Al-I^.6H-0,  which  may  also  be  obtained 
by  dissolving  hydrated  alumina  in  hydi'iodic  acid.  It  forms  double  salts  with  the 
alkaline  iodides,  and  absorbs  ammonia,  forming  a  snow-white  powder.  It  does  not 
appear  to  combine  with  hydrosulphuric  acid.    (Weber,  Pogg.  Arm.  cvii.  264.) 

Oxide  of  Aluminium.  Alumina,  K\.^(y,  ox  APO^. — This,  which  is  the  only 
known  oxide  of  aluminium,  is  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  the  metal  with 
oxygen.  Aluminium  in  the  massive  state  does  not  oxidise,  even  at  a  strong  red  heat ; 
but  in  the  state  of  powder  it  burns  brightly  when  heated  to  redness  in  the  air  or  in 
oxygen  gas,  and  is  converted  into  alumina,  53'3  pts.  of  the  metal  taking  up  46-fi9 
pts.  of  oxygen  to  form  100  pts.  of  alumina.  The  atomic  constitution  of  alumina 
cannot  be  determined  from  this  or  any  other  direct  experiment,  because  there  is  no 
otlier  oxide  of  aluminium  with  which  to  compare  it ;  but  it  is  inferred  to  be  a  sesqui- 
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oxide,  because  it  is  isomorphous  witli  the  sesquioxides  of  iron  and  chromiiun,  and  is 
capable  of  replacing  those  oxides  in  combination  in  any  proportion. 

Alumina  occurs  native,  and  very  nearly  pm-e,  in  the  form  of  corundum,  varieties  of 
which,  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  colour,  are  the  sapphire,  ruby,  oriental  topaz, 
oriental  amethyst,  &c.  The  colourless  variety  is  called  hyaline  corundum.  The  crys- 
talline forms  of  these  gems  all  belong  to  the  rhombohedral  or  hexagonal  sj^stem,  the 
primary  form  being  a  rather  acute  rhombohedron.  Alumina  in  the  crystalline  state 
has  a  specific  gra^aty  of  about  3 '9,  and  is,  next  to  the  diamond,  the  hai-dest  sub- 
stance Ivnown.  An  opaque  variety  of  corundum  called  ernery,  which  has  a  brown 
red  colour,  arising  from  oxide  of  iron,  is  much  used  in  the  state  of  powder  for  polish- 
ing glass  and  precious  stones. 

AJumina  is  prepared  artificially  :  1.  By  precipitating  a  boiling  solution  of  common 
alum  (sulphate  of  aluminium  and  potassium),  free  fi-om  u-on,  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monium, washing  the  precipitate  with  water,  and  igniting  it  to  expel  the  combined 
water. — 2.  By  igniting  sulphate  of  aluminium  or  ammonia-alum.  In  the  former  case, 
sulphuric  anhydride  is  gi\'en  oif ;  in  the  latter,  that  compoimd,  together  with  sidphate 
of  ammonium,  and  alumina  remains : 

Al^  3S0^  —  Al'O'  +  3S0^ 
and  2(A12.NH\2SO')  =  Al'O^  +  (NH^)-.SO^  +  3S0^ 

Alumina  thus  prepared  is  apt  however  to  retain  a  small  quantity  of  sidphuric  acid, 
and  if  the  original  salt  contained  iron,  the  whole  of  that  impui'ity  remains  in  the 
residue. — 3.*  By  digesting  clays,  felspathic  rocks,  or  other  minerals  containing  alumina 
in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  assisting  the  action,  if  necessary,  by 
boiling  under  pressure,  or  by  heating  the  same  minerals  with  kelp  or  soda-ash  in  a 
reverberatory  fiu'uace,  and  lixiviating  the  fused  product  with  water.  A  solution  of 
aluminate  of  potassium  or  sodium  is  thus  obtained,  a  silico-aluminate  of  the  alkali 
generally  remaining  undissolved — and  the  alumina  may  be  precipitated  from  the  solu- 
tion as  a  hydrate  by  passing  carbonic  acid  tlu'ough  the  liquid ;  by  treating  it  with 
acid  carbonate  of  sodium,  or  with  neutral  or  acid  carbonate  of  ammonium ;  by  saturating 
with  an  acid  (using  by  preference  the  last  vapours  of  hydrochloric  acid  evolved  in  the 
manufactiu-e  of  that  compoimd) ;  by  treating  it  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  where- 
upon, ammonia  is  evolved,  chloride  of  potassium  or  sodium  remains  in  solution,  and 
alumina  is  precipitated ;  or  by  mLsing  the  solution  of  the  alkaline  aluminate  -nith 
chloride  of  aluminium,  the  result  being  the  precipitation  of  the  alumina  from  both 
compounds : 

A1=K^0'  +  Al^CP  =  Al'O'  +  3KC1. 

Aluminate  of 
potassium. 

4.  By  mixing  cryolite  with  rather  more  than  |  of  its  weight  of  quick  lime,  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  water  to  slake  the  lime,  then  a  larger  quantity,  and  heating  the 
mixtm-e  by  a  current  of  steam.  The  products  of  this  operation  are  fluoride  of  calcium 
and  aluminate  of  sodium  : 

Al^Na^F"  +  3Ca^0  =  6CaF  +  Al^Na^O' 

Cryolite.  Aluminate 
of  sodium. 

The  aluminate  of  sodium  is  decanted  from  the  heavy  deposit  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  and 
decomposed  by  carbonic  acid  as  above.  If  any  insoluljle  alimiinate  of  calcium  should 
be  formed,  it  may  be  decomposed  by  digestion  with  carbonate  of  sodium.  (Deville.) 
6.  The  slag  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  aluminium  from  chloride  of  almninium 
and  sodium,  with  fluor-spar  or  cryolite  as  a  flux  (p.  150),  contains  about  40  per 
cent,  of  fluoride  of  aluminium,  together  with  soluble  cldorides  ;  and  the  residue  of  the 
extraction  of  sodium  by  DeviUe's  process  (see  Sodium),  which  consists  in  igniting  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  carbonaceous  matter  and  chalk,  contains  about  14'5  p.  c. 
carbonate  of  sodium,  8'3  p.  c.  caustic  soda,  and  29'8  p.  c.  carbonate  of  calcium.  Now,  by 
heating  to  redness  a  mixture  of  5  or  6  pts.  of  the  sodium-residue  with  1  pt.  of  the 
aluminium-slag,  freed  by  washing  from  the  soluble  constituents,  and  lixiviating 
the  product  after  cooling,  a  solution  of  aluminate  of  sodimn  is  obtained  which  may  be 
decomposed  by  carbonic  acid  as  above.    (D  eville.) 

Alumina  prepared  by  any  of  the  preceding  processes  contains  iron.  From  this  it 
may  be  pm-ified  by  dissolving  it  in  caustic  alkali  and  precipitating  the  ii-on  by  a 
stream  of  sidphuretted  hydrogen  (Deville).  It  may  then  be  reprecipitated  by  car- 
bonic acid.    The  alumina  thus  precipitated  always  contains  a  certain  quantity  of 

*  This  process,  the  invention  of  M.  L?  Chatelier  of  Paris,  is  patented  in  this  country  in  the  name  of 
H.  F.  Newton,  1858,  No.  198-f,  and  l8S;i,  No.  !157. 
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alkaline  carbonate,  which  cannot  l)e  removed  by  washing  with  water.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  separated  by  digestion,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  a  small  quantity  of  dilute 
hydrocliloric  or  nitric  acid,  or  by  digestion  with  chloride  of  aliuniuium  in  excess. 
(Le  Chatelier.) 

Artificially  prepared  alumina  is  white,  and  if  it  has  been  exposed  only  to  a  moderate 
red  heat,  is  very  light  and  soft  to  the  touch  ;  but  after  strong  ignition,  it  cakes 
together,  becomes  so  hard  as  scarcely  to  be  scratched  with  a  file,  and  emits  sparks 
when  struck  with  steel.  According  to  PL  Rose  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxiv.  430),  the  specific 
gravity  of  alumina  ignited  over  a  spirit-lamp  is  between  3-87  and  .3-90;  after  six 
hours"  ignition  iu  an  air  fiu-nace,  it  is  between  3'725  and  3'75  ;  and  after  ignition  in  a 
porcelain  fiu-nace,  3-999,  which  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of  native  corundum. 

Ahunina  is  infusible  at  all  temperatures  below  that  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame  ;  but 
at  that  degree  of  heat,  it  melts  into  transparent  globules  which  assiuno  a  crystalline 
structm-e  on  cooling.  If  a  small  quantity  of  chromate  of  potassium  be  added  before 
fusion,  the  melted  ahmiina  on  cooling  retains  a  deep)  red  colour,  and  resembles  the 
natm-al  ruby.  When  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  of  alumina  and  3  or  4  pts.  of  anhydrous 
l.iorax  is  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  high  temperatiu-e  of  a  porcelain  fiu'- 
Bace,  the  alumina  dissolves  in  the  fused  borax,  and  as  the  borax  is  volatilised  Ijy  the 
heat,  remains  in  crystals  resembling  corundum  ;  in  this  case  also,  the  addition  of  a 
very  small  quantity  of  chromate  of  potassium  causes  the  crystals  to  exhibit  the  colour 
of  the  ruby.  This  method  is  applicable  to  the  artificial  formation  of  a  great  number 
of  crystallised  minerals.    (Ebelmen,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxii.  211.) 

Alumina  is  not  decomposible  by  heat  alone.  Potassium  at  a  white  heat  deoxidises 
it  partially,  forming  an  aUoy  of  jjotassium  and  aluminium  which  decomposes  water. 
It  is  not  decomposed  by  chlorine  at  any  temperature,  unless  it  be  mixed  with  charcoal, 
in  which  case  a  chloride  of  ahmiinium  is  produced. 

Anhydrous  alumina  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water.  After  strong  ignition,  it  is  like- 
wise insoluble  in  most  acids,  concentrated  hydi'ochloric  or  sulplnu'ic  acid  being  alone 
able  to  dissolve  it.  In  the  crystallised  state  it  is  insoluble  in  aU  acids.  It  may,  how- 
ever, always  be  rendered  soluble  by  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potassium  or  sodium. 

Hydeates  of  Aluminium,  or  of  Alumina.  These  compounds  are  tliree  in  num- 
ber, vi2. : 

Monohydrate       ....    Al-HO^    or  APO^HO. 

DihycU-ate  Al^H'O^   „  APG\2H0. 

Trihydi-ate  .....    Al'H^O^   „  Al-0\'iHO. 
The  monohydrate  is  found  native  as  Binspvre,  a  mineral  which  forms  translucent 
granular  masses  of  specific  gravity  3-43,  and  crumbles  to  powder  when  heated,  but 
does  not  give  oiF  the  whole  of  its  water  below  360°  C.   It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
even  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  trihydrate  is  the  ordinary  gelatinous  precipitate,  obtained  by  treating  solutions 
01  aluminium-salts,  alum,  for  example,  with  ammonia  or  alkaline  carbonates  ;  it  is  also 
thrown  down  from  the  same  solutions  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  aluminium  not 
entering  into  combination  with  the  sul^jhur.  When  dried  at  a  moderate  heat,  it  forms 
a  soft  friable  mass,  which  adheres  to  the  tongue  and  forms  a  stiff  paste  with  water, 
but  does  not  dissolve  in  that  liquid.  At  a  strong  red  heat,  it  parts  with  its  water,  and 
undergoes  a  very  great  contraction  of  volume.  It;  dissolves  with  great  facility  in  acids, 
and  in  the  fixed  caustic  alkalis.  When  a  solution  of  alumina  in  caustic  potash  is 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  potash  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  the  trihydi'ate  of  aluminium 
is  then  deposited  in  white  crystals  which  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  acids. 

The  trihydrate  of  aluminium  has  a  very  powerful  attraction  for  organic  matter,  and 
when  digested  in  solutions  of  vegetable  colouring  matter,  combines  with  and  carries 
do-svn  the  colouring  matter,  which  is  thus  removed  entu'ely  from  the  liquid  if  the 
alumina  is  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  pigments  called  lakes  are  compounds  of  this 
nature.  The  fibre  of  cotton  impregnated  with  alumina  acquires  the  same  power  of 
retaining  colouring  matters ;  hence  the  great  use  of  aluminous  salts  as  mordants  to 
produce  fast  colours.    (See  Dyeing.) 

Trihydrate  of  aluminium  occurs  native  as  Gihhsite,  a  stalactitic,  translucent,  fibrous 
mineral,  easily  dissolved  by  acids. 

Dihi/dratc  of  Aluminium.  ArH'O^  or  AP0^,2H-0. — When  a  dilute  solution  of  diace- 
tate  of  aluminium  is  exposed  for  several  days  to  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  in  a  close  vessel, 
the  acetic  acid  appears  to  be  set  free,  although  no  precipitation  of  alumina  takes  place. 
The  liquid  acquires  the  taste  of  acetic  acid,  and  if  afterwards  boiled  in  an  open  vessel, 
gives  off  nearly  the  whole  of  its  acetic  acid,  the  alumina  nevertheless  remaining  in 
solution.  This  solution  is  coagulated  by  mineral  acids  and  by  most  vegetable  acids, 
by  alkalis,  and  by  decoctions  of  dye-woods.  The  alumina  contained  in  it  is,  howe-\  er, 
no  longer  capable  of  acting  as  a  mordant.    Its  cougulum  with  dye-woods  has  the 
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coloiir  of  the  infusion,  but  is  translucent  and  totally  different  from  the  dense  opaque 
lakes  which  ordinary  alumina  forms  -with  the  same  colouring  matters.  On  evapora- 
ting the  solution  to  dryness  at  100°  C.  the  alumina  remains  in  the  form  of  dihy- 
drate,  retaining  only  a  trace  of  acetic  acid.  In  this  state,  it  is  insoluble  in  the  stronger 
acids,  but  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  provided  it  has  not  been  previously  coagulated  in  the 
manner  just  mentioned.  Boiling  potash  converts  it  into  the  trihydrate  (Walter 
Crum,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vi.  225).  The  dihydi-ate  is  said  to  occur  native  at  Beaux 
(B  erthier,  Schw.  J.  xxxiv.  154).  HydrargyUite,  a  mineral  occun-ing  in  regular  six-sided 
prisms  is  also  a  hydrate  of  aluminium,  but  its  exact  composition  is  not  known. 
(G.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xlviii.  564;  1.  656.) 

Alumina  tes . — The  hydrogen  in  trihydrate  of  aluminium,  maybe  replaced  by 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  various  metals ;  such  compounds  are  called  aluminatcs.  Ac- 
cording to  Fremy,  a  solution  of  alumina  in  potash  slowly  evaporated  [out  of  contact 
of  air?  ]  deposits  granular  crystals  of  aluminate  of  j^otassium,  Al'-'KO^,  or  Al'O',  K-0. 
Similar  compomids  occur  native;  thus  Spinell  is  an  aluminate  of  magnesium,  Al-MgO-; 
Gahniit;  an  aluminate  of  zinc,  Al'-ZnO^. 

Oxyg:en-Salts  of  Aluminium. — The  general  characters  of  these  salts  have  already 
been  described  (p.  154).  The  most  important  of  them  are  the  sulphate  AP(SO'  ^ 
with  its  double  sulphates,  especially  common  alum,  the  sulphate  of  aluminium  and 
potassium,  and  the  sUicates  and  double  silicates.  [For  the  detailed  descriptions  of 
these  salts,  see  the  several  Acids.] 

Pbospbide  of  Aluminium.— -Obtained  by  heating  pulverulent  aluminium  to  red- 
ness in  jiliosphoi'us  vapoiu".  It  is  a  dark  grey  mass,  which  acquires  metallic  lustre  by 
burnishing,  and  is  decomjjosed  by  water,  with  evolution  of  non-spontaneously  in- 
flammable phosphorctted  hydrogen.  (Wohler.) 

Siliclde  of  Aluminium. — Aluminium  combines  readUy,  and  in  all  proportions, 
with  silicon.  AVhen  strongly  heated  in  contact  -with  any  silicious  substances,  such  as 
glass  or  porcelain,  it  reduces  the  silicon  and  unites  with  it.  Nevertheless  aluminium 
may  be  fused  in  glass  or  earthen  vessels,  without  undergoing  the  slightest  alteration, 
provided  no  flux  be  used,  because  it  does  not  then  come  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
substance  of  the  vessel ;  but  the  addition  of  a  flux  produces  instant  decomposition. 
The  properties  of  the  compound  vary  ^vith  the  proportion  of  silicon.  An  alloy  con- 
taining 10-3  per  cent,  of  silicon,  called  cast  aluminium  (funic  d'ahiminium)  is  grey 
and  very  brittle.  A  compound  containing  70  per  cent,  silicon,  stiU  exhibits  metallic 
properties.  All  the  compounds  of  aluminium  and  silicon  are  much  more  easily 
altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  the  action  of  ->,ids  and  alkalies,  than  either  piu'e 
aluminium  or  pure  silicon. 

Selenide  of  Aluminium,  Al''Se',  or  APSc' — Produced  with  incandescence  when 
aluminium  is  heated  in  selenium  vapour.  It  is  a  black  powder,  which  acquires  a 
dark  metallic  lustre  by  burnishing,  and  is  readily  decomposed  by  water  or  by  a  moist 
atmosphere,  with  formation  of  alumina  and  hydroselenic  acid. 

SulpMde  of  Aluminium,  Al^S',  or  APS^. — Sulphur  may  be  distilled  over  alu- 
minium without  combining  with  it;  but  when  thrown  upon  the  red-hot  metal,  it  is  ab- 
sorbed with  vivid  incandescence  (W  6 h  le  r).  The  sulphide  may  be  prepared  by  passing 
the  vapour  of  disulphide  of  carbon  over  red-hot  alumina.  It  is  fusible,  decomposes 
water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  yielding  hydrate  of  aluminium  and  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
and  thus  perhaps  contributes  to  the  formation  of  natural  sulphur  springs.  (Frdmy.) 

AXilTMO-CAIiCITX:.  A  mineral  from  Erbenstock,  in  the  Saxon  Harz,  having 
the  appearance  of  opal.  Specific  gravity  2'1  to  2'2,  scai-cely  harder  than  mica.  Con- 
tains, according  to  Kersten's  analysis,  6-25  per  cent,  lime,  2'23  alumina,  and  40 
water.    It  is  probably  a  mere  residue  of  decomposition. 

AXiinw-EAHTH.  A  massive  variety  of  aluminous  schist,  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  tertiary  lignites,  as  in  several  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Oder,  on  the  Khine, 
in  Picardy,  and  other  localities.  It  has  not  a  distinct  slaty  structure,  but  is  a  soft, 
friable,  usually  dark  brown  mass. 

AKUM-SXiATE.  A  clay  slate,  containing  bitumen  and  sulphide  of  iron,  gene- 
rally found  in  the  transition-strata,  but  sometimes  in  more  recent  formations.  It  is 
found  iu  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  in  Scandinavia,  in  the  Harz,  in  the 
Ural,  the  Vosges,  the  lower  Rhine,  and  other  localities.  There  are  two  varieties  of  it, 
viz.  1.  Coinmon.  This  mineral  occurs  both  massive  and  in  insulated  balls  of  a  greyish- 
black  colour,  dull  lustre,  straight  slaty  fracture,  tubular  fragments,  streak  coloured  like 
itself.    Though  soft,  it  is  not  very  brittle.    Effloresces,  acquiring  the  taste  of  alum. 

2.  Glossy  Aliirn-slutc.  A  massive  mineral  of  a  bluish-black  colour.  The  rentes  dis- 
play a  variety  of  lively  purple  tints.    It  has  a  semi-metallic  lustre  in  the  fracture, 
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which  is  straiglit,  slaty,  or  undulating.  There  is  a  soft  variety  of  it,  approaching  in 
appearance  to  slate  clay.  By  exposure  to  air  its  tliickness  is  prodigiously  angmenl  od 
liy  the  formation  of  a  saline  effloresence,  which  separates  its  thinnest  plates.  These 
afterwards  esfoliate  in  brittle  sections,  causing  entire  disintegration. 

AXiUUXTS,  or  ^JiXJNIS'SONS,  A  basic  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  potas- 
sium, A1-K.2S0*  +  3APIP0' or  I  480'  +  3(Al'0^3H-0),  found  chiefly  in  vol- 
canic districts,  viz.  at  Tolfa,  near  Civita  Veechia,  at  Solfatara,  near  Naples,  at  Puy  de 
Garcey,  in  Auvergne,  and  other  localities.   Used  for  the  preparation  of  lioman  alum. 

It  is  either  massive  or  crystallised ;  the  former  is  usually  grejrish  white,  and  some- 
times red.  It  is  translucent,  easily  frangible,  scratches  calcareous  spar,  but  is  scratched 
by  fluor  spar.  The  crystals  are  generally  situated  in  the  cavities  of  the  massive  sub- 
stance, they  are  small,  shining,  sometimes  externally  brownish,  their  form  is  an  obtuse 
rhomboid,  variously  modified.  The  crystals  have  the  composition  above  given :  the 
massive  variety  contains  in  addition  a  considerable  quantity  of  silica. 

AIiUSTOGEU.    Native  sulphate  of  aluminium.    (See  Sulphates.) 

AMAIoGAnX.    A  combination  of  mercury  with  another  metal.   (See  Mercttky.) 

AWmiGA.TSA.TXO'N.  The  process  of  extracting  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores 
by  dissolving  them  out  with  mercury.    (See  Gold  and  Silver.  ) 

A'SSA-JiXC  ACTSi  (from  a/j.aK6s,  soft,  on  account  of  its  feeble  acid  reaction.) — A 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  caifeine  by  chlorine  (see  Caffeine),  discovered  by 
Eochleder.  Its  composition  is  that  of  aUoxantin,  having  the  whole  of  its  hydrogen 
replaced  by  methyl :  C\CH^)-'N^O'  +  H-0. 

It  forms  transparent  colourless  crystals,  which  do  not  give  off  their  water  at  100°  C. 
At  a  higher  temperature,  it  melts  and  volatilises,  leaving  scarcely  a  trace  of  charcoal, 
but  giving  off  ammonia,  and  yielding  an  oil  and  crystallised  body.  It  slightly  reddens 
litmus,  and  produces  red  stains  on  the  skin,  imparting  to  it  an  unpleasant  odour,  like 
aUoxantin.  It  reduces  silver-salts  like  alloxantin.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  crys- 
talline substance.  When  exposed  to  vapour  of  ammonia,  it  gradually  assimies  a  deep 
violet  colour,  and  forms  a  compound  which  dissolves  in  water  with  the  coloiu-  of 
miu'exide :  the  solution  yields  a  crystalline  body,  to  which  Rochleder  gives  the  name 
i}iiirexoin.  With  baryta,  potash,  and  soda,  it  forms  compounds  of  a  deep  violet 
colour. 

AMAK'STSSTB.  An  organic  base  obtained  by  Letellier  from  the  fly  agaric  {Agari- 
C7IS  viiiscarhis,  OT  Amcmita  muscaria),  and  bom  Agm-icus  bulbnstis,  and  supposed  by  hiin 
to  be  the  poisonous  principle  of  these  agarics.  According  to  Apaiger  and  Wiggers,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fly  agaric  contains  a  peeidiar  acid  (muscaric  acid),  as  well  as  a 
base,  and  it  is  to  the  acid  that  the  poisonous  action  is  due.  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2'^  Aufl. 
i.  663.) 

AaffjS.S.IM'E.  C-'II"N-.  Bcmolinr,  Pikninnn,  IL/drurc cT azolmzoUhic. — (Laurent, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  i.  306;  Fownes,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liv.  363;  Gossmanu,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xciii.  329;  Gm.  xii.  193.) 

This  com]iound  was  discovered  simultaneously  liy  Laurent  and  by  Fo'wnes.  It  is 
isomeric  with  hydrobenzamide,  from  which  it  is  generally  prepared.  1.  Wlien  hydi'o- 
benzamide  is  heated  for  three  or  four  hours  to  120'-' — 130°  C,  the  vitreous  mass,  when 
cool,  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  excess  of  hydroeliloric  acid  added,  white  crystals 
of  hydrochlorate  of  amarine  separate  out  (Bertagnini).  —  2.  Hydrobenzamide  is 
boiled  for  some  hours  with  caustic  potash,  the  resulting  resin  dissolved  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  solution  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with 
water  and  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol  (Fownes).  —  3.  A  solution  of  bitter-almond 
oil  in  alcohol,  when  saturated  with  gaseous  ammonia,  solidifies  in  24  —  48  hours  into 
a  crystalline  mass.  This  is  boiled  with  water,  and  satm-ated  while  hot  v.'ith  hydi-o- 
cliloric  acid,  when  an  oily  sulistance  separates  out,  together  with  crystals  of  a  peculiar 
acid  (see  Bf.nzimic  Acin).  Tlie  hot  solution  is  decanted,  and  the  residue  again 
extracted  with  boiling  water,  until  all  the  hydi-ochlorate  of  amarine  is  dissolved  out. 
The  solution  is  precipitated  by  ammonia ;  and  the  precipitate  is  washed,  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  mixed  with  hyth-ochloric  acid,  and  reprecipitated  by  ammonia :  pure 
amarine  then  crystallises  out  (Laurent).  —  4.  When  the  dry  compound  of  bitter- 
almond  oil  and  acid  sulphite  of  ammonium  is  heated  in  a  large  retort  to  180° — 200° 
with  3  or  4  times  its  volume  of  slaked  lime,  amarine  and  lojjhine  distil  over.  The 
former,  which  collects  partly  in  the  receiver,  partly  in  tlie  lower  part  of  the  neck  of 
the  retort,  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  pm-ified  as  in  the  former  process.  (Gos  sm  a  n  n.) 

Amarine  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  sliining  six-sided  prisms.  It  melts  at  100°  0. 
ar.d  .solidifies  to  a  vitreoxis  mass  on  cooling:  when  heated  inore  strongly,  it  vol.d iliset; 
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almost  completely,  ammonia  being  evolved :  an  oil  smelling  like  benzol  distils  over,  and 
a  sublimate  collects  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  vchich  Fownes  calls  pyrobemoline,  and 
which,  according  to  Laurent,  is  identical  with  lophine.  Amarine  is  inodorous,  taste- 
less at  first,  but  afterwards  slightly  bitter.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether ;  the  alcoholic  solution  is  strongly  alkaline.  Amarine  becomes  strongly 
electrical  by  friction.  Unlike  its  isomer,  hydrobenzamide,  it  exerts  a  poisonous  action 
on  animals. 

Amarine  is  readily  attacked  by  bromine,  hydrobromate  of  amarine  being  formed 
together  with  a  resinous  mass.  When  it  is  boiled  with  a  mixture  of  svdphuric  and 
chromic  acids  and  water,  a  brisk  action  takes  place,  and  benzoic  acid  is  abundantly 
formed.  Nitric  acid  acts  similarly,  but  less  violently.  Fused  potash  does  not  attack 
it,  save  at  a  very  strong  heat. 

Amarine-salts  are  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  amarine  with  acids.  With, 
the  exception  of  the  acetate,  they  are  all  but  slightly  soluble.  The  hydrocMorate, 
C-'H"N-,HC1,  crystallises  in  small  shining  needles,  which  effloresce  in  vacuo,  or  when 
heated  to  100°.  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  upon  amarine,  a  colourless  oil  i.", 
formed,  which  gradually  solidifies  on  drying,  and  may  be  drawn  into  tlireads  when 
heated.  It  distils  without  decomposition,  passing  over  as  an  oil  which  solidifies  to  a 
transparent  mass.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  chloroplatinatc  separates  in 
yellow  needles,  when  boiling  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  hydrochlorate  and  of  dichloride 
of  platinum  are  mixed  together.  Fownes  found  in  it  19 '8  per  cent,  platunmi ;  the 
formula  PtCP.C^'H"N^  requires  19'58  per  cent.  The  sulphate  crystaUises  from  an  acid 
solution  in  small  colourless  prisms  resembling  oxalic  acid.  The  nitrate  is  obtained 
by  treating  amarine  with  hot  dilute  nitric  acid ;  a  soft,  amorphous  mass  is  produced, 
which  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and  on  cooling  deposits  small  crj-stals,  which  remain 
unaltered  in  vacuo.  The  acetate  is  very  soluble,  and  yields  on  evaporation  a  gummy 
non-crystalline  mass. 

Diethylamarine,  C^'(C''ff)^H"'N^ — Amarine  heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl, 
yields  a  crystalline  salt,  which  is  the  hydriodate  of  this  base.  The  base  itself  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling  the  hydiiodate  with  potash.  It  crystaUises  readily  in  oblique 
rhombic  prisms,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  melts  between  110°  and  116°  C.  but  does  not  solidify  again  ttU  cooled  down  to 
70°.  At  a  stronger  heat  it  decomposes.  The  hydrochlorate  crystaUises  in  oblique 
rhombic  prisms.  The  platinum-salt  is  a  yeUow  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
ether,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  smaU  prisms.  (Borodine, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  78.) 

Diethylamarine  treated  with  iodide  of  ethyl  yields  the  hydriodate  of  another  crystal- 
line base,  probably  triethylamarine,  which  however  has  not  yet  been  analysed,  and 
this  base  again  treated  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  yields  a  third  crystalline  base.  (Borodine.) 

Trinitr amarine,  C^'II'"(NO-)^N^  (Bertagnini,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxix.  275). — 
This  compound  is  formed  from  trinitrohydrobenzamide,  with  which  it  is  isomeric,  just 
as  amarine  is  from  hydrobenzamide.  Trinitrohydrobenzamide  is  boiled  with  1  vol. 
caustic  potash  of  46°  Baum^,  and  50  vols  water;  the  residting  brown  resinous 
mass  (which  becomes  brittle  on  cooling)  is  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol ;  a  little  ether 
added ;  and  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  hydrochlorate  is 
redissolved  in  alcohol,  alcoholic  ammonia  added  to  the  solution,  and  the  precipitated 
trinitramarine  is  washed  with  water,  and  recrystallised  from  alcohoL  Trinitramarine 
is  also  obtained  by  heating  trinitrohydrobenzamide  in  an  oU-bath  to  125° — 130°  C. 

It  crystallises  slowly  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  white  hai-d  nodides.  It  melts  in 
boiling  water,  and  dissolves  slightly,  forming  an  allialine  solution.  It  is  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol  or  ether,  most  readily  in  a  mixture  of  the  two.  A  hot  saturated 
solution  deposits  it  on  cooling  as  an  amorphous  powder. 

Its  salts  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  hydrochlorate  sepai-ates  in  smaU 
shining  needles  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  an  alcohohc  solution  of  trinitra- 
marine; it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  shghtly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  nitrate 
crystallises  in  needles  from  boiling  alcohol.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  trinitramarine 
forms  with  dichloride  of  platinmn,  small,  yellow,  heavy  nodules  insoluble  in  alcohol; 
and  with  mercuric  chloride,  a  somewhat  crystalline  precipitate. — F.  T.  C. 

AIMCAROXTB.  C'lI^N  (Laurent,  Eev.  Scient.  xviii.  207,  &c). — A  compound 
formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of  azobenzoji,  benzoylazotide,  or  hydi'obenzamide.  The 
sublimate  obtained  by  heating  benzoylazotide  is  washed  with  ether,  and  then  freed 
from  lophine  by  boiling  in  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  residue  is  washed 
with  alcohol,  dried,  crystallised  from  boiling  rock-oU,  and  washed  with  ether.  It  forms 
email,  colourL  ss,  inodorous  needles,  which  melt  at  233°  C,  and  solidify  to  a  radiated 
mass  on  cooling.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  more  readily 
in  ether.    It  dissolves  in  cold  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  fijie  blood-red  colom*,  which  dis- 
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appears  on  addition  of  water,  the  amarone  separating  out.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in 
hot  nitric  acid,  and  crystallises  unchanged  on  cooling.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling 
with  alcoholic  potash. —F.  T.  C. 

AniilBYK.  A  name  given  by  Laurent  to  a  substance  which  he  afterwards  found 
to  be  impm-e  nitrate  of  lophine. 

ASXA.RY'THHZM,    Syn.  with  Eeythein-bitter  or  Picho-erythein. 

ilIVXASi!L'XS:i!U.    Syn.  with  Isamide. 

AIWCAU'SSTE.    Compact  Felspae. 

A.iaA.'SI.O'H -STOWS.  A  variety  of  orthoclase,  coloured  green  by  copper.  It  is 
found  chietijr  in  the  shores  of  Lake  Ilmen  in  Eussia,  also  in  Norway.  It  is  used  for 
making  trinkets. 

AltSBER.  SiKcin,  Elcctrum,  Amhra  flava,  Bernstein,  Agtstein,  gelbcs  Enlhar:. — 
A  hard  brittle  tasteless  substance,  sometimes  perfectly  transparent,  but  mostly  semi- 
transparent  or  opaque,  and  of  a  glassy  sm-face ;  it  is  found  of  all  colours  but  chiefly 
yellow  or  orange,  and  often  contains  leaves  or  insects.  Its  sijecific  gravity  varies  from 
1-065  to  I'O/O  ;  hardness  2  to  2-5  ;  slightly  brittle ;  fracture  conchoidal.  It  is  susceptible 
of  a  fine  polish,  and  becomes  electric  by  friction :  hence  the  word  electricity  (from 
^XiKTfov,  amber).  When  rubbed  or  heated,  it  emits  a  peculiar  smell.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  though  the  latter,  when  highly  rectified,  extracts  a  reddish  colom- 
from  it.  It  is  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  it  imparts  a  reddish  piu-ple  colour, 
but  is  reprecipitated  on  addition  of  water.  No  other  acid  dissolves  it,  nor  is  it  soluble 
in  essential  or  expressed  oUs  without  decomposition  ;  but  pm-e  alkalis  dissolve  it. 

According  to  Berzelius,  amber  contains  a  volatile  oil,  succinic  acid,  and  two  resins 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  According  to  Sclu'oetter  and  Forehammer,  amber  wlien 
deprived  by  ether  of  all  its  soluble  constituents,  possesses  the  composition  of  camphor 
viz.  C'<'H"=0. 

The  dry  distillation  of  amber  presents  three  distinct  phases,  characterised  by  the 
nature  of  the  products.  When  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  amber  softens,  fuses, 
iutumesces  considerably,  and  gives  off  succinic  a'cid,  water,  oil,  and  a  combustible 
gas.  If  now  the  residue  {Colophony  of  Amher')  be  more  strongly  heated,  a  coloiu'lcss 
oil  passes  over.  Lastly,  when  the  residue  is  completely  chai-red,  and  the  heat  is  raised 
tiU  the  glass  nearly  fuses,  a  yellow  substance  sublimes  of  the  consistence  of  wax. 

The  oil  thus  produced  is  a  mixture  of  several  hydrocarbons.  The  more  volatile  portion 
wnich  passes  over  between  110°  and  260  C,  is  decomposed  in  the  cold  by  sulphiu-ic  acid, 
and  colom-ed  blue  by  hydi'ochloric  acid,  and  by  chlorine ;  the  less  volatile  portion  produced 
by  a  heat  approaching  redness,  begins  to  bod  at  140°,  and  then  rises  to  300°;  sulphu- 
ric and  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorine  do  not  alter  it.  According  to  Pell e tier  and 
Walter  (Ami.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  ix.  89),  these  oils  present  the  composition  of  oil  of 
tiu'pentine,  containing  88'7  percent,  of  carbon,  and  11'3  of  hydrogen. 

The  crude  mixture  of  the  two  oils  is  used  in  pharmacy  under  the  name  of  oil  of 
amber,  being  in  fact  one  of  the  constituents  of  Eau  de  Luce,  a  preparation  sometimes 
used  as  a  remedy  for  the  bites  of  venomous  animals,  and  consisting  of  1  part  of  oil 
of  amber,  24  of  alcohol,  and  96  of  caustic  ammonia. 

The  wax-like  solid  which  jiasses  over  in  the  dry  distillation  of  amber  is  a  mixture 
of  oil,  yellow  matter,  a  white  crystalline  substance,  and  a  brown  bituminous  substance; 
these  bodies  are  separated  by  treatment  with  ether  and  alcohol.  The  yellow  matter 
fppears  to  be  identical  witli  chrysene  (C  94'4,  H  6'8).  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in 
lioiling  alcohol  and  ethei-,  is  pulverulent  rather  than  crystalline,  and  requii'es  f  >r 
fusion  a  temperatiu'e  of  240°  C. 

The  white  matter  (succ/sterene)  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  it  is  scarcely  solulile  in 
cold  alcohol,  but  little  soluble  in  ether,  but  more  soluble  than  the  yellow  matter ;  it 
melts  between  160°  and  162°,  and  distils  above  300°.  Nitric  acid  resinises  it 
in  the  cold.  It  contains,  according  to  Pelletier  and  Walter,  95'6  per  cent,  of  carbon 
and  5 '6  of  hydrogen. 

When  amber  is  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  a  resin  is  formed  (artificial  musk) 
which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  contains  C''^H'"N-0-. 

When  powdered  amber  is  distilled  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  a  waterj' liquid 
passes  ovei',  together  with  a  white  substance  which  exhibits  all  the  propierties  of  com- 
mon camphor. 

Amber  occm-s  plentifully  in  "egidar  veins  in  some  parts  of  Prussia,  especially  between 
Palmnieken  and  Grosz-Hubenicken.  In  East  and  West  Prussia  there  is  scarcely  a 
village  where  it  has  not  been  found,  and  thence  it  extends  into  Mecklenburg  and  Hol- 
stein  and  in  fact  along  the  whole  Baltic  plain.  It  has  likewise  lieen  found  in  southern 
Germany,  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  yweden  and  Norway  ;  also  on  the  shores  of  tha 
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Caspian,  in  Siberia,  Kamtscliatka,  China,  Hindoostan,  Madagascar,  North  America 
and  Greenland.  In  Britain  it  is  tlirown  out  by  the  sea  on  the  shores  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk 
and  Essex,  and  has  also  been  found  in  the  sands  at  Kensington.  In  the  Eoyal  Cabinet 
at  Berhn  there  is  a  mass  of  IS  lbs.  wight,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  ever  found. 

Haiiy  has  pointed  out  the  following  characters  by  which  amber  may  be  distin- 
guished fL'om  meUite  and  copal,  the  bodies  which  most  closely  resemble  it.  Mellite 
is  infusible  by  heat ;  a  bit  of  copal  heated  at  the  end  of  a  knife  takes  fire,  melting 
into  di'ops,  which  flatten  as  they  fall;  whereas  amber  burns  with  spitting  and  frothing, 
and  when  its  liquefied  particles  di-op,  they  rebound  from  the  plane  which  receives  them. 

Various  frauds  are  practised  with  this  substance.  Neumann  states  as  the  common 
practices  of  workmen  the  two  foUoAving :  The  one  consists  in  sm-roujiding  tlie  amber 
with  sand  in  an  iron  pot,  and  cementing  it  with  a  gradual  &ce  for  forty  hours,  some 
small  pieces  placed  near  the  sides  of  the  vessel  being  occasionally  taken  out  forjudging 
of  the  eflfeet  of  the  operation.  The  second  method,  which  he  says  is  that  most  generally 
practiced,  is  to  digest  and  boU  the  amber  about  twenty  hours  with  rapeseed  oil,  by 
which  it  is  rendered  both  clear  and  hard. 

The  chemical  properties  and  mode  of  occmTence  of  amber  leave  no  doubt  of  il3 
being  the  produce  of  extinct  coniferse.  It  has  been  found  encrusting  or  penetrating 
fossil  wood  exactly  like  resin  at  the  present  day,  and  enclosing  the  cones  and  leaves  of 
the  trees.  Numerous  insects,  the  inhabitants  of  these  ancient  forests  have  been  em- 
balmed in  it.  To  the  tree  which  principally  produced  it,  Goppcrt  gives  the  name  of 
Pinitcs  siwcinifcr,  but  there  was  probably  more  than  one  species.  Amber  is  often 
stated  to  occm-  in  the  brown  coal  beds  of  Northern  Germany,  but  Goppert  states  that 
he  knows  of  no  instance  of  this,  the  substance  found  in  those  beds  being  retinite. 
(Handw.  d.  Chem.  2te  Aufl.  ii.  972;  Dana,  ii.  466  ;  Gerh.  iv.  394). 

ABXBS^CrRIS.  (Ambra,  Ambra  grisea),  is  found  in  the  sea,  near  the  coasts  of 
various  tropical  countries ;  and  has  also  been  taken  out  of  the  intestines  of  the  sperma- 
ceti whale  {Fhyseter  macrocephdus).  As  it  has  not  been  found  in  any  whales  but 
such  as  are  dead  or  sick,  its  production  is  generally  supp)Osed  to  be  o'n'ing  to  disease, 
though  some  have  a  little  too  positively  affirmed  it  to  be  the  cause  of  the  morbid 
affection.  As  no  large  piece  has  ever  been  found  without  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of 
the  beaks  of  the  sejpio  octojiodia,  the  common  food  of  the  spermaceti  whale,  interspersed 
throughout  its  substance,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  originating  in  the  intestines 
of  the  whale :  for  if  it  were  merely  occasionally  swallowed  by  the  animal,  and  then 
caused  disease,  it  would  much  more  fi-eqiicntly  be  ■without  these  bodies,  when  it  is 
met  with  floating  in  the  sea,  or  thrown  upon  the  shore. 

Ambergris  is  found  of  various  sizes,  generally  in  small  frag-ments,  but  sometimes  so 
large  as  to  weigh  near  two  hundred  poimds.  When  taken  from  the  whale,  it  is  not  so 
hard  as  it  afterwards  becomes  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  specific  gravity  ranges  from 
0'780  to  0'926.  If  good,  it  adheres  like  wax  to  the  edge  of  aknife  with  which  it  is  scraped, 
retains  the  impression  of  the  teeth  or  nails,  and  emits  a  fat  odoriferous  liquid  on  being 
penetrated  with  a  hot  needle.  It  is  generally  brittle ;  but,  on  rubbing  it  with  the  nail, 
it  becomes  smooth,  lilce  hard  soap.  Its  colour  is  either  white,  black,  ash-coloured, 
yellow,  or  blackish  ;  or  it  is  variegated,  namely,  grey  with  black  specks,  or  grey  with 
yellow  specks.  Its  smell  is  peculiar,  and  not  easy  to  be  counterfeited.  At  62'2  C. 
it  melts,  and  at  100  C.  is  volatilised  in  the  form  of  a  white  vapoiir;  on  a  red-hot 
coal  it  bvu-ns,  and  is  entirely  dissipated.  Water  has  no  action  on  it;  acids,  except 
nitric  acid,  act  feebly  on  it ;  alkalis  combine  with  it,  and  foi-m  a  soap  ;  ether  and  the 
volatile  oils  dissolve  it ;  so  do  the  fixed  oils,  and  also  ammonia,  when  assisted  by  heat ; 
alcohol  dissolves  a  portion  of  it. 

The  principal  constituent  of  ambergris  is  ambrein  (g.  v.)  Succiuic  and  benzoic 
acids  are  said  to  be  sometimes  found  among  the  products  of  its  destructive  distUlation. 
Its  inorganic  constituents  are  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  calcium,  with  traces  of  ferric 
oxide  and  alkaline  chlorides. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  ambergi-is,  added  in  minute  quantity  to  lavender  water, 
tooth  powder,  hair  powder,  wash  balls,  &c.  communicates  its  peculiar  fragi-ance.  Its 
retail  price  being  in  London  a  giiinea  per  oz.  leads  to  many  adulterations.  These 
consist  of  various  mixtures  of  benzoin,  labdanum,  meal,  &c.  scented  with  musk.  The 
greasy  appearance  and  smell  which  heated  ambergris  exhibits,  afford  good  criteria, 
joined  to  its  solubility  in  hot  ether  and  alcohol. 

It  has  occasionally  been  employed  in  medicine,  but  its  use  is  now  contined  to  the 
perfumer.  Swediaiu'  took  thirty  grains  of  it  without  perceiving  any  sensible  effect.  —  U. 

AIVIBDCYGOlvriTE.  A  greenish-coloured  mineral  of  different  pale  shades,  mai-ked 
on  the  surface  with  reddish  and  yellowish-brown  spots.  It  occui's  massive  and  ciystaUised 
in  oblique  four-sided  prisms.  Lustre  vitreous  ;  cleavage  parallel  to  the  sides  of  an 
oblique  four-sided  prism  of  106°  10' and  77°  oO' ;  fracture  uneven;  fragments  i-hom- 
boidal ;  translucent ;  hardness  as  felspar ;  brittle ;  specific  gravity  3'0  :  intumesce^ 
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witli  tlio  lilo^i'pipe,  and  fuses  witli  a  reddish-yellow  phosphorescence  into  a  white 
cnuniel.  It  oeenrs  in  granite,  with  p;reen  topaz  and  tonnnaline,  at  Chursdorf  and 
Arnsdorf,  near  Pinig,  in  Saxony.  A  specimen  from  Arsndoif  analysed  by  Rammelsberg 
gave  47'1'5  phosphoric  anhydride,  88-43  alumina,  7'03  lithia,  3'29  soda,  0'43  potash, 
and  8"11  fluorine,  agreemg  veiy  nearly  mth  the  formula: 

(oAl'Ol3P'-05  +  oM-0.3P-0=)  +  2  (APF^  +  MF.) 

(Handwort.  d.  Chem.  2te  Anfl.  i.  665  ;  Dana,  ii.  -109.) 

AmBK.SIIK'.  By  digesting  ambergris  in  hot  ak'ohol,  specific  gravity  0'827,  the 
peculiar  substance,  cixUed  aiiibntn  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou.  is  obtained.  The  alcohol, 
on  cooling,  deposits  the  ambrein  in  very  bulky  and  irregular  crystals  which  still  retain 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  alcohol.  Thiis  obtained,  it  has  tlie  fallowing  properties  : 
—  It  is  of  a  briUiant  white  colour,  has  an  agreeable  odour,  of  which  it  is  deprived  by 
repeated  solution  and  crystallisation.  It  is  destitute  of  taste,  and  does  not  act  on 
vegetable  blues.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether ; 
an<l  in  much  greater  quantity  in  these  liquids  when  hot  than  when  cold.  It  melts  at 
30-'  C.  (86'^  P.)  softening  at  25'^  C.  When  heated  above  100°  C,  it  is  partly  volatilised 
ami  decomposed,  giving  off  a  white  smoke.  It  does  not  seem  capable  of  combining 
with  an  alkali,  or  of  being  saponified.  "When  heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  becomes 
green  and  then  yellow,  eUminates  nitrous  gas,  and  is  converted  into  an  acid,  which 
has  been  called  ambrcic  acid.  This  acid  is  yellowish  white,  has  a  pecidiar  odour, 
redd.eus  vegetable  blues,  does  not  melt  at  100°  C,  and  does  not  evolve  ammonia 
when  decomposed  at  higher  temperatures.  It  is  solulile  in  alcohol  and  ether;  but 
slightly  so  in  water.  Ambreate  of  potassium  forms  yellow  precipitates  Tvith  chloride 
of  calcium,  protosulphate  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  acetate  of  lead,  corrosive  sublimate, 
protochloride  of  tin  and  chloi'ide  of  gold.    (J.  Pharm.  v.  49.) 

Ambrein  is  perhaps  impm-e  cholesterui,  which  substance  it  greatly  resembles  in  its 
properties.  Pelletier  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  vi.  24)  found  it  to  contain  83-3  p.  c.  C, 
13'3  H,  and  3'32  O,  which  is  nearly  the  composition  of  cholesterin:  if  this  be  so, 
ambreic  acid  is  probably  identical  with  cholesteric  acid. 

ABSETHASTES.  A  name  applied  to  the  ethers  of  the  amic  acids,  c.  g.  oxamethane 
to  oxamate  of  ethyl.    (See  Amic  Acids.) 

ABffETHTTST.  The  amethyst  is  a  gem  of  a  violet  colour,  and  great  brilliancy, 
said  to  be  as  hard  as  the  rwhy  or  sapphii-e,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  coloiu-.  This 
is  called  the  oriental  amethyst,  and  is  verj'  rare.  Wlien  it  incUnes  to  the  purple  or 
rose  coloiu",  it  is  more  esteemed  than  when  it  is  nearer  to  the  blue.  These  amethysts 
liave  the  same  figiu-e,  harcbiess,  specific  gravity,  and  other  qualities,  as  the  best  sap- 
phires or  rabies,  and  come  from  the  same  places,  particularly  from  Persia,  Arabia, 
Ai'meuia,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  occidental  amethysts  are  merely  coloured  crystals 
of  ciuartz. — U.  (See  Q,ua.etz  and  Sapphire.) 

ABEIAM'THOID.    A  variety  of  Hornblende  {q.  v.) 

AMXAIUTHtrs.    Mountain  flax.    (See  Asbestos.) 

AltlZC  ACX3S.  By  this  name  are  designated  a  class  of  nitrogenised  acids,  which 
differ  fi-om  the  acid  ammonium-salts  of  polybasic  acids  by  the  elements  of  one  or  more 
atoms  of  water ;  and  which,  under  certain  cii-cumstances,  are  capable  of  taking  up  the 
elements  of  water,  and  regenerating  ammonia  and  the  original  non-nitrogenised  poly- 
basic acid.  They  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  amides  in  their  modes  both  of 
formation  and  of  decomposition  :  but  they  differ  from  these  bodies  in  possessing 
invariable  and  decided  acid  properties,  and  in  not  deriving  from  the  type  NH^. 

With  regard  to  their  constitution,  amie  acids  are  best  regarded  as  deriving  from 
the  double  type  NH^,II"0.  They  represent  this  type  in  which  2,  3,  or  4  atoms  of 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  other  radicles,  one  of  which  must  be  the  radicle  of  a  polybasic 
acid :  and  they  may  be  divided  into  3  classes,  according  as  2,  3,  or  4  atoms  of  hyclrogen 
are  so  replaced.  In  class  1,  therefore,  it  is  ob\dous  that  2  atoms  of  hydi'ogen  in 
the  tyqie  must  be  replaced  by  1  diatomic  acid  radicle  ;  in  class  2,  tliree  atoms  of 
hydrogen  may  be  replaced  liy  1  triatomic,  or  by  1  diatomic  and  1  monatomic  acid  radicle ; 
and  so  on.  No  amic  acid  is  formed  by  the  substitution  of  an  acid  radicle  of  less  than 
2  atoms  of  hydi-ogen  in  the  type :  if  1  atom  of  hycbogen  in  NH^H'O  be  replaced  by 
the  radicle  of  a  monobasic  acid,  the  only  result  is  the  formation  of  the  ammonium-s;dt 
of  that  acid,  e.  g. : 

NH^(CTPO)HO  =  C-H»O.NH<.0 

Acetyl.  Acetate  of 

amiiiouium 
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Neither  can  an  amic  acid  be  formed  by  replacing  2  atoms  bydrofren  in  the  type  by 
2  monatomic  acid  radicles  ;  for  when  benzoic  anhydride  is  treated  with  ammonia,  the 
2  atoms  of  benzojd,  each  equivalent  to  H,  do  not  remain  combined,  forming  an  amic  acid, 
but  separate,  forming  2  distinct  compounds,  benzamide  and  benzoate  of  ammonium : 

(C'WOy.O  +  2NH3  =  N.C'H^O.H^  +  C'H^O.NH'.O 

Benzoic  anhyd.  Benzamide.         Senzoate  of  amm. 

But  when  a  dibasic  anhydride  is  treated  ■with  ammonia,  the  acid  radicle,  equivalent  to 
H-',  being  indivisible,  is  incapable  of  separating  so  as  to  form  two  distinct  compounds ; 
so  that  a  single  compound  is  necessarily  formed,  the  ammonium-salt  of  an  amic  acid : 

SO^O  +  2NH'  =  NH^!sO=ji!o 

Sulphuric  Sulphaniate  of 

anhyd.  amm. 

Hence  it  follows  that  a  monobasic  acid  is  incapable  of  forming  an  amic  acid  :  in  fact 
the  possession  of  this  property  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  polybasic  acids. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  modes  of  formation,  properties,  and  reactions  of 
amic  acids,  dividing  them  into  3  classes,  according  as  2,  3,  or  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  in  the  type. 

Class  1.  They  represent  the  type  NHHH  HHO  in  which  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  one  diatomic  acid  radicle : 

Sidphamic  acid  NH.H.SO^.H.O 

Carbamic  acid  NH.H.COH.O 


Oxamic  acid  NH.H.C=0^H.0 

Succinamic  acid  NKKQiffO=^.0 

They  are  formed — 1.  By  action  of  heat  on  the  acid  ammonium-salt  of  a  dibasic  acid : 

C'02.(]SrH')H.O^  -  WO  =  N.HIC'^OIH. 

Acid  oxalate  of  amm.  Oxamic  acid. 

In  some  cases,  e.ff.  comenamic  acid,  NH^.CH-O^H.O,  prolonged  boUing  of  the  am- 
monium-salt with  water  is  sufficient. 

2.  By  action  of  ammonia  on  anhydrides : 

C">H"0=.0  +  NH'  =  Nmc^'^^0?H.O 

Camphoric  Camphoramic  acid, 

anhyd. 

The  best  mode  is  to  dissolve  the  anhydride  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  to  lead  di-y 
ammonia  into  the  solution.  The  reaction  takes  place  with  2  atoms  of  ammonia,  an  amate 
of  ammonium  being  formed. 

3.  By  action  of  ammonia  on  acid  salts  of  organic  radicles : 

C'H'0.(CH»)H.O=  +  NH'  =  NIP^C^ffOH.O  +  CHIH.O 

Acid  salicylate  of  methyl.  Salicylamic  acid.  Methylic 

(Metliyl-salicylic  acid.)  alcoliol. 

4.  By  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  ethers  of  dibasic  acids.  (Gerhardt,  Chim. 
org.  iv.  p.  668.) 

CioHi602.(C2H'7.0^  +  NH^  +  H-0  =  Nm(>»il'«0^.0  +  2/'C-H*.H.0\ 

Sebamic  acid.  \    Alcohol.  / 

5.  Imides,  boiled  with  dilute  ammonia,  take  up  H-0,  and  form  amie  acids :  some 
alkalamides  exhibit  the  same  reaction  : 

N.C*H^O=.H    +  H-0  =  NH^C^^O^H.O 

Succinimide.  Succinamic  acid. 
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N.C'H^O^Ag.  +  H-0  =  NH-^.C^H'O-.Ag.O 

Argeiitn-succiiii-  Succiiiarnate  of  silver, 

mide. 

6.  Some  primary  diamides,  boiled  witli  mineral  acids  or  alkalis,  take  up  H^O,  and 
form  amic  acids,  or  amates  of  ammonium : 

N=.C^H''01H»  +  H-0  =  NI?X>II'6^.0  +  NH' 

Malninide.  Malamic  acid. 

(  Asparagine.)  ( Aspartic  acid.) 

7.  Some  amic  acids  are  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  on  nitro-conju- 
gated  acids : 

C'H^(NO")O.H.O  +  3WS  =  NHM?H'o3:.0  +  2H-0  +  3S 

Nitrobenzoic  acid.  0.i<>bi'nzamic  acid. 

The  acid  thus  formed  is  commonly  called  benzamie  acid ;  an  impossible  name,  as 
l)enzoic  acid  is  monobasic.  We  regard  it  as  the  amic  acid  of  oxybenzoic  acid, 
C'H'O.H-.O-,  a  diatomic  acid,  altliough  it  does  not  form  acid  salts.  Strecker  regards 
this  amic  acid  as  phenylcarbamic  acid,  NH.C'H^CO.H.O. 

Class  2.  They  represent  the  type  NHBTH  HHO  in  which  3  atoms  hydrogen  of  are  re- 
placed ;  (a)  by  1  triatomic  acid  radicle,  (b)  by  1  diatomic  and  1  monatomic  acid  radicle, 
(c)  by  1  diatomic  acid,  and  1  monatomic  basic  radicle. 

a.  3H  are  replaced  by  1  triatomic  acid  radicle  : 

Pliosphamic  acid,  NH.PO.H.O,  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  phosphoric 
anhydride : 

P^O^  +  2NH'  =  2(N.HPO.H.O)  +  H=0. 

b.  3H  are  replaced  by  1  diatomic  and  1  monatomic  acid-radicle : 

Benzoylsalicylamic  acid   ....    NH. C'H^'OK  0      '  - 

Sulphophenyl-succinamic  acid  .       .       .  NKC'^H^O^C^IPOIH.O. 

Obtained  by  boiling  certain  tertiary  amides  with  aqiieous  ammonia  (Gerhardt  and 
Chiozza) : 

N.C"mSO=.C'H^O^  +  NH*.H.O  =  NH'C'H-'SO-.C^H'O^^NH^O. 

Sidpliuphenyl-succina-  Sulplioplienyl-siiccinaniate  of  amm. 

mide. 

c.  3H  are  replaced  by  1  basic  monatomic  and  1  acid  diatomic  radicle  : 

Ethyloxamic  acid        .       .    •  .       .       .       .  NH.C^ff.C^OlH.O 

Phenylsulphamic  (sulphanUic)  acid       .       .       .    NH.CH*. SO-.H.O 

Phenylsuccinamic  (suceinanilic)  acid     .       .       .  NH.C^H-IC'H^O-.H.O. 
These  compounds  (wliich  may  bo  called  aUcalamic  acids)  are  obtained  by  the  sam' 
reactions  that  serve  for  the  formation  of  acids  of  class  1,  a  primary  amine  being  sub 
stituted  for  ammonia: 

1.  By  heating  the  acid  salts  of  organic  alltalis  : 

C=0=.N(CH^)H'.02  -  WO  =  NH.CHIC'O'^.O. 

Acid  oxalate  of  me-  iMethyloxaraic  acid, 

tliylium. 

2.  By  action  of  primary  amines  on  dibasic  anhycU-ides  : 

C'frOlO  +  N.C^Hs.H-  =  Nlfc?HAC^«oK]ELO. 

I'yrotartaric        Plienylamine.       Phenyl pyrotartiaraic  acid, 
anliyd. 
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3.  By  heating  alkalimides  -with  dilute  ammonia : 

N.CH'.C^H^O'  +  K-0  =  NH^c'^ff.C^H'b'.H.O. 

Vheiiylmalamide.  Phenylmalamic  acid. 

Class  3.  Tliey  represent  the  type  NH^,H-0  in  which  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  other  radicles,  one  of  which  must  be  a  polyatomic  acid  radicle.  The  only 
known  members  of  this  class  are  a  few  phenyl-compounds :  phenylcitramic  acid, 

N.C''H^C'^HH)tH.O,  is  an  example. 

There  are  also  certain  nitrogenised  acids,  which  either  exist  ready  formed  in  nature, 
or  are  products  of  the  decomposition  of  other  compounds,  which  we  may  regard  as 
amic  acids.  Thus  glycocoU,  C-H*NO^,  is  the  amic  acid  of  glycoUic  acid,C-H-O.H-.0-, 
and  maybe  written  NH^.C^H'O.H.O.  Hippuric,  choleic,  and  other  acids  may  also  be 
regarded  as  amic  acids  ;  but  their  constitution  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood. 

Amic  acids  are  distinct  monobasic  acids  :  they  form  well  defined  salts,  which  are 
generally  more  soluble  than  those  of  the  corresponding  dibasic  acids.  They  are  mostly 
solid,  crystaUine,  not  volatUe  without  decomposition.  When  heated,  many  of  them 
lose  the  elements  of  1  atom  of  water,  and  are  converted  into  imides:  others  are  decom- 
posed into  a  dibasic  anhydride  and  a  primary  amine.  When  boiled  with  mineral  acids 
or  alkalis,  they  mostly  take  up  the  elements  of  1  atom  of  water,  and  regenerate  the 
corresponding  dibasic  acid,  and  ammonia  or  a  primary  amine  :  in  some  cases,  the  mere 
boUing  of  their  aqueous  solutions  suffices  for  this  reaction ;  in  others,  fusion  with  solid 
potash  is  required : 

NH.C^ff.C'H^oSo  +  H-0  =  C^H<02.H-.02  +  N.C«H^H2 

Phenylsuccinamic  acid.  Succinic  acid.  Phenylaraine. 

With  nitrous  acid,  many  amic  acids  regenerate  the  corresponding  dibasic  acid,  with 
evolution  of  nitrogen : 

Nmc5^0lH.O  +  NHO''  =  C^ffOimO^  +       +  WO. 

Malamicacid.  Malic  acid. 

Like  all  decided  acids,  amic  acids  form  ethers,  i.  e.  salts  of  alcohol-radicles.  These 
amic  ethers  are  sometimes  called  uretliancs  (or  amethanes),  the  former  name  having 
been  applied  to  the  earliest  discovered,  carbamie  ether.  They  are  formed  by  the  in- 
complete action  of  ammonia  on  the  ethers  of  dibasic  acids : 

C-O-.iC'WY-.O-  +  NH'  =  NH^-Olc5lO  +  C-H^H.O. 

Oxalic  ether.  Oxainic  etiier.  Alcohol. 

They  are  isomeric  with  alkalamic  acids.  When  boiled  with  water,  acids,  or  alkalis, 
they  are  converted  into  dibasic  acids,  alcohol,  and  ammonia : 

NH^.C^O^.C^H^O  +  2H=^0  =  C^O^.H^.  0-  +  C-H^H.O  +  NH'. 

Oxamic  ether.  Oxalic  acid.  Alcohol, 

Excess  of  ammonia  converts  them  into  primai-y  diamides  {q.  v.)  —  F.  T.  C. 

Amic  Bases.  This  name  may  be  given  to  a  class  of  bodies  produced  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  the  oxides,  or  chloro-  or  bromo-.  hydrates  of  polyatomic  alcohol-radicles, 
and  which  are  related  to  the  polyatomic  alcohols  in  the  same  way  as  the  amic  acids  to 
the  polyatomic  acids.  Their  leading  properties  may  be  expressed  by  representing 
them  as  derived  from  a  combination  of  the  types  NH'  and  H-0. 

The  following  bodies  belonging  to  this  class  are  already  known : 

Anisamine,  O^H-'NO        =  '''^       |  q  !  ^JPe  |  h'q 

Dianisamine,  C"^H>»NO«     =  "^^g^jo^ 

Diglycolamine,  C'H"NO=  =  ^^'g3^'|o2 
Glyceramine,  C^H'NO'  = 

Diglyceramine,  C»H'>NO=  =  (C'H*)'  |  N  ^ 

Triglycolamine,  C^H'^NO^  =  ^^T^^'l^s;  ^ypeg^n'S)! 
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AMIDSaS.  Ammonia,  NHHH,  is  capable,  under  certain  circiirastances,  of  cx- 
clianguig  each  atom  of  its  hydi-ogen  successively  for  a  metal,  or  for  a  compound  radicle, 
acid  or  basic,  — thus  g;i\'ing  rise  to  a  umneroiis  class  of  compounds,  all  deriving  from 
the  same  type,  NHHH.  The  earliest  discovered  of  these  compounds  were  some  of 
those  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  was  thus  replaced,  e.  g.  NHHK,  which  was  re- 
garded as  a  compound  of  NH-  (ariiidocjeii)  with  potassium,  NH-K,  and  called  amide  of 
potassium,  analogous  to  the  cyanide,  CNK.  In  process  of  time,  compounds  came  to  be 
discovered,  deriving  from  the  ty]De  NHHH,  ui  which  2  or  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  were 
replaced  by  metals  or  compound  radicles,  to  which  the  name  amide  in  its  original  sense 
of  a  compound  containing  amidogen,  NH-,  was  plainly  inapplicable  ;  accordingly  these 
compounds  were  designated  by  other  names,  imides,  nitrilcs,  &c.,  the  introduction  of 
which  has  caused  considerable  confusion,  since  they  in  no  way  indicate  the  common 
derivation  of  all  these  compounds. 

Of  late  years  attempts  have  been  made,  chiefly  by  Gerhard t,  to  remedy  this  confu- 
sion, by  assigning  to  this  numerous  class  of  compounds  a  rational  constitution  which 
sliall  render  evident  their  common  derivation,  and  a  nomenclature  by  which  this  con- 
stitution is  at  once  expressed.  These  attempts  have  been  attended  with  considerable 
success  :  and  the  classification  adopted  in  this  article  is  based  upon  that  given  by 
Gerhardt  and  Chiozza  (Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  [3]  xlvi.),  certain  modifications  being- 
introduced  where  greater  clearness  seems  thereby  to  be  attained. 

Since  the  hydrogen  in  ammonia  is  capable  of  being  replaced  either  by  acid-  or  by  base- 
radicles  (simple  or  compound),  the  first  obvious  division  of  the  compounds  thus  formed 
is  one  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  radicle  which  has  been  substituted  for  hydrogen. 
These  compounds  thus  fall  into  three  great  divisions  : 

1.  Ammonias  in  which  1  or  more  atoms  of  liydrogen  are  replaced  by  an  nc/f7-radicle. 
To  this  division  we  propose  to  confine  the  name  of  amides.  In  the  case  of  each  in- 
dividual member  of  the  class,  the  generic  name  is  preceded  by  a  ^irefix,  which  indicates 
the  particular  acid  radicle  or  radicles  contained  in  the  compound,  e.g.  acetamide 
N.C^IPO.H-,  diacetamide  N.(C'H30)=H,  &e. 

2.  Ammonias  in  which  1  or  more  atoms  of  hydi-ogen  are  replaced  by  Sffsc-radicles. 
This  division  we  call  amines.  For  examples  of  the  nomenclature  of  individuals, 
we  may  take  potassamine,  N.K.H-,  ethylamine,  N.C-H^H',  methylethylamiue, 
N.CH^C■-H^H,  &c. 

3.  Ammonias  in  which  2  or  more  atoms  of  hydi'Ogen  are  replaced  by  acid-  and 
/«/Ar-radicles.  This  division  we  call  alkalamides.  Examples  are  ethylacetamide, 
N.C■-H^C-HS0.H,  phenyldibenzamide,  N.C«m(C'ffOf. 

This  primary  classification  enables  us  to  jjerceive  in  compounds  deriving  from  th^ 
type  ammonia,  NHHH,  the  same  seriation  of  properties  which  was  fii-st  pointed  out 
by  Gerhardt  in  the  compounds  deriving  from  the  typo  oxide,  OHH.  As  in  the  latter 
case,  we  have  metallic  oxides  (bases)  occupying  the  positive  extreme,  acids  the  negatiA'e 
extreme,  while  the  middle  place  is  fiUed  up  by  salts,  containing  at  once  an  acid-  and 
a  base-radicle  ;  so  in  the  former  case,  we  have  amines  at  the  positive  extreme,  amides 
at  the  negative,  and  alkalamides  between  the  two  extremes. 

A  further  groxmd  for  division  is  furnished  by  the  fact  tliat  amides,  amines,  and 
alkalamides  may  derive  from  1,  2,  or  3  molecides  of  ammonia,  according  as  they  con- 
tain mouatomic,  diatomic,  or  triatomic  radicles.  Hence  we  have  a  further  division  of 
amides  into 

1 .  Monamides  (or  amides),  deriving  from  1  mol.  ammonia  NHHH. 

2.  Diamidcs  „  „  2  mols.      „  N-H-H-'H^ 

3.  Triamides         „  „  3  mols.     „  N^H-'H^ff. 

The  same  subdivision  applies  to  amines  and  alkalamides. 

In  each  of  these  types,  NHHH,  N^H^H'-ff,  N^H^H'H',  one  third,  two  thirds,  or  the 
whole  of  the  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  acid-  or  base-radicles  :  hence  arises  a  fm-ther 
division  of  amides,  diamides,  and  triamides  into  : 

1.  Primari/,  in  wh.  §  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced,  NAHH,  WA"H"'l:V,  N^A"'H^H'. 

2.  Secondary,  in  wh.  |  of  the  hydi'ogen  is  replaced,  NA'H,  N"(A")-H-,  N^(A"')-n^ 

3.  Tertiari/,  in  wh.  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced,  NA^,  N-(A")^,  N^(A"')'. 

The  same  subdivision  applies  to  amines,  and  (partially)  to  alkalamides. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  general  principles  of  classification  which  we  adopt,  we 
now  proceed  to  the  more  detailed  consideration  of  amides,  amines,  and  alkalamides. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  a  complete  list  of  these  compounds,  but  merely  to  cite  a 
sufficient  number  of  them  to  illustrate  our  classification  ;  and  to  enumerate  the  prin- 
cipal reactions  by  which  the  formation  and  decomposition  of  each  group  is  effected. 
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Amides. 

L  nXonamides  or  Amides. 

1.  Primary  Amides.  They  represent  1  molecule  of  ammonia,  in  which.  I  atom  of 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  monat.omic  acid-radicle  (of  a  monobasic  acid) : 

Acetamide   N.C^H'O.ff 

Propionamide   N.C^H^O.ff 

Benzamide   N.C'H^O.II^ 

Cyanamide   N.CN.H^ 

Sulphophenylamide   N.C^H'SO-.H*. 

They  differ  from  the  ammonium-salt  of  their  acids  iu  containing  the  element  of 
1  atom  of  water  less : 

C2H»0=(NH^)  -  H-0  =  N.C=ffO.H= 

Acet.  amin.  Acetamide. 

They  are  formed  :    1.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  anhydrides  (Gerhardt). 
{CWOr-O  +  Nff  =  C'ffO.H.O  +  N.C'H^O.H^ 

Benzoic  anhyd.  Benzoic  acid.  Benzamide. 

2.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  (Liebig  and  Wohler),  or  of  carbonate  of  ammonium 
(G  erhardt)  on  the  chlorides  of  acid-radicles  : 

CNCl  +  NH'  =  HCl  +  N.CN.H= 

Ciilorideof  Cyanamide. 
cyanogen. 

This  method  is  especially  adapted  to  the  formation  of  those  amides  which  are  insoluble 
or  nearly  so,  in  water. 

3.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  ethers : 

C'WO.C-W.O  +  NH'  =  Crn'O  +  N.C-H'O.H^ 

Acetic  etiier.  Alcohol.  Acetamide. 

This  method  is  peeidiarly  adapted  to  the  formation  of  soluble  amides.  Glycerides, 
■with  ammonia,  also  yield  an  amide,  and  glycerin.  (Berthelot.) 

4.  Some  primary  amides  have  special  methods  of  formation :  e.  g.  benzamide  is 
formed  by  oxidising  hippuric  acid  with  peroxide  of  lead  : 

C"H"NO'  +  30  =  N.C'ffO.H^  +  2C0=  +  WO 

Primary  amides  are  mostly  solid  and  crystalline,  easily  fusible,  neutral  to  test  paper, 
volatile  without  decomposition.  Some  of  them,  e.  g.  acetamide,  combine  with  acids : 
others  c.  g.  benzamide,  can  exchange  1  atom  of  hydrogen  for  a  metal,  forming  metallic 
salts,  or  allcalamides.    They  are  generally  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether :  some  in  water. 

Heactions. — 1.  Boiled  with  acids  or  ■with  alkalis  (some  ■with  water),  they  take  up 
H^O  and  regenerate  the  acid  and  ammonia. 

2.  Treated  ■with  phosphoric  anhydride,  they  lose  H^O,  and  yield  the  corresponding 
nitrUe.  The  same  reaction  frequently  takes  place  when  they  are  passed  in  the  state  of 
vapour  over  caustic  lime. 

N.C^H'O.H-  -  H-0  =  N.C^ff 

Acetamide.  Aceto- 
nitrile. 

3.  Treated  ■with  pcntachlnride  of  phosphorus,  they  behave  as  though  they  were 
oxides,  yielding  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  and  the  chloride  of  the  radicle  which  they 
may  be  supposed  to  contain,  if  derived  from  the  type  HHO  (Gerhardt) : 

C'H'^N.H.O  +  POP  =  PCPO  +  HGl  +  C'H^N.Cl 

Benzamide.  Chloride  of 

benzamyl. 

The  chloride  thus  formed  is  readily  decomposed  by  heat,  frequently  below  100°  C. 
into  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  corresponding  nitrUe,  C'H^NCl  =  HCl  +  N.C-II' 
(aceto-nitrUe). 

4.  With  nitrous  acid  they  yield  their  corresponding  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  : 

N.C'H^O.H^  +  NO=H  =  NN  +  H=0  +  CH^O^ 

Benzamide.  Benzoic 

acid. 

2.  Secondary  Amides. — They  represent  1  molecule  of  ammonia,  in  which  2  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  replaced :  {a)  by  2  monatomic  acid-radicles.  (6)  by  1  diatomic  acid- 
radicle  of  a  (dibasic  acid). 
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a.  are  replaced  hi/  2  monatomic  radicles  : 

Diacetamide  N.(C^H50)2.H 

Sidphophenyl-beiizamide     ....  N.C^mSO-.C'H^O.H 

They  are  formed:  1.  By  the  action  of  chlorides  of  acid-radicles  on  primary  amides, 
or  their  metallic  salts  (Gerhardt)  : 

N.C''mSO^H»  +  C'H-'O.Cl  =  HCl  +  N.CffSO^C'H^O.H. 

Sulphophenylamide      Chloride  of  Sulphophenyl-benzumide. 
benzoyl. 

2.  Ey  action  of  dry  hyclroclilonc  acid  on  primary  amides,  at  a  high  temperature 
(StrGcker)  * 

2(N.C-H^O.H2)  +  HCl  =  NH'Cl  +  N.(C=H30)^H 

Acetamide.  Diacetamide. 

These  amides  are  readUy  saluMe  in  ammonia.  They  exhibit  acid  properties,  red- 
denino;  litmus,  and  exchanging  their  remaining  atom  of  hydrogen  for  a  metal :  thf) 
metallic  salts  thus  formed  dissolve  in  ammonia,  producing  compounds  which  Gerhardt 
regards  as  dialkalamides,  but  which,  as  they  contain  only  monatomic  radicles,  it  is 
perhaps  preferable  to  regard  as  monalkalamides  containing  a  compound  ammonium  : 

N.C^ffSOlC'H^O.Ag.  +  Nff  =  N.C«H^SOlC'H''O.NAgH^  (monalkalamide). 

or  N-.C^ffSO-.C'ffO.Ag.H'  (dialkalamide). 

According  to  Gerhardt  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  liii.),  pentachloride  of  ^jhosphorus  acts 
on  secondary  amides  in  the  same  way  as  on  primary  amides  : 

N.C'^H^SO^C'H'•O.H  +  POP  =  PGPO  +  HCl  +  N(C'ff)(C''ffS02)Cl 

Sulplioptienylbenzamide.  Cliluride  of  suI|)lioplienyi- 

bezamidyl. 

and  the  chloride  formed  is  decomposed  by  heat : 

N(C'H'')(C«ffSO=)Cl  =  N.C'H'-  +  C^HSOICI 

Bonzo-         Cilluride  of 
nitrile.  sulpiioplienyl. 

b.  H'  are  replaced  hy  1  diatomic  radicle.  These  are  the  bodies  generally  called 
imides,  being  regarded  as  containing  imidogen,  NH.  Tlioiigh  we  reject  this  view  of 
their  constitution,  we  retain  the  name  for  convenience  sake. 

Carbimide  (cyanic  acid)       .....  N.(CO)".H 

Succinimide  N.(C'H-'O-)"  .  H 

Camphorimide  N.(C'»H"G-)".H. 

They  diifer  from  the  acid  ammonium-salts  of  their  acids  by  containing  2  atoms  of 
water  less : 

C'H'OXNH<)H  -  2H-0  =  N.C^H^G^H 

Arid  sui-c  inale  of  Succinimide. 
ammonium. 

They  are  formed  much  more  easily  than  secondary  amides  (a) : 

1.  By  heating  the  acid  ammonium-salts  of  dibasic  acids. 

2.  By  heating  primary  diamides  : 

NIC'H'OIH'  =  N.C^H'O^H  +  NH^ 

Siiccinamide.  Succinimide. 

3.  By  heating  amic  acids  (Laurent) : 

N.C"'H"0lH^H.0  =  WO  +  N.C">H"0'.H 

Campiioramic  acid.  Campliorimide. 

4.  By  heating  dibasic  anhydrides  with  ammonia : 

C'H'0^0  +  NH'  =  H^O  +  N.C'H'O^H 

Succinic  anhy-  Succinimide. 
dride. 

Imides  possess  decided  acid  properties,  and  readily  exchange  their  basic  hydrogen 
for  a  metal ;  carbimide  in  fact  is  identical  with  cyanic  acid. 

Reactions. — 1.  Boiled  with  acids  or  alkalis,  they  take  up  2H-0  and  regenerate  the 
dibasic  acid  and  ammonia : 

N.C^H^O'.H  +  2H-0  =  C^H^O'.H^  +  NH^ 
Secondary  amides  (a)  also  exhibit  this  reaction. 

2.  BoUed  with  dilute  ammonia,  they  form  the  ammonium-salt  of  the  corresponding 
amic  acid : 

N.C'H'O^.H  +  NmHO  =  N.C'H<0-.H=.NH'.0 

Succinainale  of  amin. 
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3.  Tertiary  Amides. — They  represent  1  molecule  of  ammouia,  in  wlncli  all  the 
hydrogen  is  replaced :  (a)  by  3  monatomic,  {b)  by  1  diatomic  and  1  monatoniic,  (e)  by 
1  triatomic,  acid-radicle : 

a.  Ji?  are  replaced  by  3  monatomic  radicles  : 

Sulphopbenyl-benzoyl-acetamide        .       .    N.CsffSO-.C'ff  O.C^H^O. 

b.  H?  are  replaced  by  1  diatomic  and  1  monatomic  radicle : 

Sulphophenyl-succinamide        .       .       .  N.C'*H^S02.(C<H'0-)". 

They  are  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorides  of  acid-radicles  on  the  metallic  salts  of 
secondary  amides  (tertiary  alkalamides) : 

N.CffSO^.C'ffO.Ag  +  C^ffO.Cl  =  AgCl  +  N.CffSO^.C'ffO.C-H^O 
N.C^H^O-.Ag  +  C^ffSO^.Cl  =  AgCl  +  N.C^H^O^.C^HsSO-. 

Their  reactions  are  but  little  known.  Boiled  with  dilute  ammonia,  the  amides  of  class 
(J))  give  the  ammonium-salt  of  the  corresponding  amic  acid : 

N.C^H'O^.C'ffSO^  +  NH'.H.O  =  NC^ffO-.CffSO^.H.NH'.O. 

Sulphopheiiyl-siiccina-  Sulphophenyl-succiiiiimate  of 

mule.  ammonium. 

c.  H'  are  replaced  by  1  triatomic  radicle.  To  this  group,  by  their  reactions  and 
mode  of  formation,  the  following  mineral  eompoimds  belong : 

N.(PO)"' .  Gerhardt's  biphosphamide  (phosphorylamide)  =  POXNH<)H-  -  3H=0 
N.N.'"     .  Free  nitrogen  (Nitroso-nitrile)      =  NO%NH^       -  2H-0 

N.(NO)"' .  Nitrous  oxide.  (Nitro-nitrile)        =  NOINH^      -  2W0. 

II.  Biamidas. 

1.  Priynary  Diamides. — They  represent  2  molecules  of  ammonia  in  which  2  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  1  diatomic  acid-radicle. 

Sulphamide   N-.(SO=)".H< 

Oxamide   m(C=02)".H* 

Succinamide   N-.(C^H<02)".H* 

Carbamide  (urea)      ....  N^(CO)".H' 

They  differ  from  the  normal  ammonium-salts  of  their  acids  in  containing  2  atoms  of 
water  less : 

Oxalate  of  Oxamide. 
ammonium. 

They  are  formed — 1.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  ethers  : 

C^0\C'-H^)2  +  2NH^  =  2C-H''0  +  N^-.C=0=.H^ 

Oxalic  ether.  Oxamide. 

2.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  chlorides  of  acid-radicles  : 

C^H^O^.CP  +  2Nff  =  2HC1  +  N-.C^H^O^H« 

Chloride  of  Succinamide. 
succinyl. 

3.  By  heating  normal  ammonium-salts  of  dibasic  acids  (Dumas). 

4.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  imides  (Wohler)  : 

N.CO.H  +  Nff  =  N-.CO.H' 

Carbimide.  Carbamide. 

By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  dibasic  anhydrides,  not  primary  diamides,  but  amic 
acids,  are  generally  formed. 

Many  primaiy  diamides  exhibit  decidedly  basic  properties,  combining  with  acids 
and  forming  definite  salts:  e.g.  urea,  aspaxagine,  &c. 

Beactions. — 1.  Many  of  them,  when  heated,  evolve  ammonia  and  yield  imides. 

2.  BoUed  with  acids  or  alkalis,  they  take  up  2H^0,  and  regenerate  the  acid  and  am- 
monia : 

N=.C-O^H<  +  2ffO  =  C^O^H^  +  2NH'. 

3.  With  nitrous  acid,  they  regenerate  their  dibasic  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen 
(Pir  ia,  Malaguti) : 

N-^.C=O^H^  +  2N0-H  =  2NN  +  C^O^H^  +  2H-0. 

Oxamide.  Oxalic  acid. 

Intermediate  between  primary  and  secondary  diamides  must  be  classed  the  bodies 
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lately  discoTerecT  by  Zinin  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xliv.  57),  wliieh  lie  describes  as 
m-eas,  in  wliich  1  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  acid  radicle.  They  are  of  course 
diamides,  in  which  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced,  2  by  a  diatomic,  and  1  by  a  mon- 
atomic  radicle. 

Aeetocarbamide  (aeetyl-iirea)  .  .  N^.CO.C-H'O.H' 
Benzoearbamide  (benzoyl-urea)    .       .  N-.CO.C'H'*O.H'. 

They  are  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorides  of  acid-radicles  on  urea : 

N^.CO.H'  +  C=H'0.C1  =  HCl  +  N-.CO.C=H^Off 

Carbamide.       Chloridp  of  Aeetocarbamide. 
acetyl. 

Attempts  to  replace  more  than  1  atom  of  hydi-ogen  in  urea  by  an  acid-radicle,  have 
hitherto  failed. 

These  bodies  are  crystallisable,  and  do  not  combine  with  acids.    They  are  not 
volatile,  being  decomposed  by  heat  into  cyanuric  acid  and  a  primai-y  amide : 
3(N-.CO.C'-ffO.H3)  =  CN^O^H^  +  3(N.C-H''0.H'^) 

Aeetocarbamide.  Cyanuric  acid.  Acetamide. 

Here  too  must  be  placed  Gerhardt's  phosphamide  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xviii.) — 
N-.(PO)"'.H^  formed  by  saturating  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  with  ammonia,  and  boil- 
ing with  water : 

POP  +  2NH^  +  WO  =  N^.PO.H^  +  5HC1. 

It  differs  from  monacid  phosphate  of  ammonium  by  the  elements  of  3  atoms  of  water : 
PO\NH')-H  -  3H-0  =  mPO.m 

2.  Secondare/  Diamides. — They  represent  2  molecules  of  ammonia,  in  which  4 
atoms  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  2  diatomic  acid-radicles,  or  by  1  diatomic  and  2 
monatomic  radicles. 

None  of  these  have  yet  been  formed.  (Handwb.) 

3.  Tertiary  Diamides.  —  They  repi-esent  2  molecules  of  ammonia,  in  which  all 
the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  acid-radicles,  one  of  which  at  least  must  be  dibasic : 

Trisuccinamide  W.{C'WO-f 

Succinyl-disulphophcnyl-dil.ienzamide    .  N2.(CW0').(C'^H-'S0-)=.(C'H^0)=. 

They  are  formed  by  the  action  of  clilorides  of  acid-radicles  on  the  silver-salts  of 
secondary  amides : 

2(N.C'H<0=.Ag)  +  C'H'O-.CP  -t-  W.{C'WO''Y  +  2AgCl. 

Argentosuccinamide.         Chloride  Trisue- 
ot'succinyl.  cinan:iide. 

III.  Triamldes. 

1.  Primary  Triamides. — They  represent  3  molecules  of  ammonia,  in  which  3 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  a  triatomic  acid-radicle  : 

Phosphamide        ....  N3.(P0)"'.H''. 
Citramide  N^(C'^H=0')"'.m 

They  differ  from  the  normal  ammonium-salts  of  their  acids  by  containing  311^0  less  : 

C''H=0'(NH')'  -  3H-0  =  mCH'O^ff. 

Citrate  of  anim.  Citramide. 

Phosphamide  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  osychloride  of  phosphorus  : 
POCP  +  mW  =  3NH'Ci  +  N'.PO.H".    (Schiff.  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ci.  300.) 
Citramide  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  citric  ether : 

C''H^O^(C'H=)\0'  +  3NH'  =  N^C^H^O'.H"'  +  3(C'^H\H.O) 

Citric  etiier.  Citramide.  Alcohol. 

Heated  with  acids  or  allvalis,  they  take  up  3H'-0,  and  regenerate  their  acid  and 
ammonia. 

2.  Secondary  Triamides.  \  They  represent  respectively  3  mols.  ammonia,  in  which 

3.  Tertiary  Triamides.  J  two-thirds  and  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  acid-radicles,  one  of  which  at  least  must  be  triatomic. 

No  member  of  either  of  these  groups  has  yet  been  formed. 

Gerhardt  (Chim.  org.  iv.  p.  767)  regards  melam,  C^H"N''',  as  a  primary  triamide, 
N^.C^N^.ri'' :  and  indeed  we  may  admit  the  existence  of  a  triatomic  radicle,  C^N^,  and 
regard  hydrocyanic  acid  as  tribasic,  C^N^ff ;  otherwise  such  compounds  as  ferro- 
cyauide  of  potassium,  C^N^FeK-,  present  the  anomaly  of  bodies  deriving  from  a  triple 
type  (H^CP),  and  yet  containing  only  monatomic  radicles. 
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AMINE.S. 

I.  IVXonamines  or  Amines. 

1.  'Primary  Amines. — They  representl  molecule  of  anunonia,  in  -^vkich  1  atom  of 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  monatomic  base-radicle,  whether  a  metal  or  au  organic 
radicle.    They  are  sometimes  called  atnide-bases. 

Potassamine  .....  N.K.H^ 

Platinamine  N.Pt.H^. 

Methylamine  N.Cff.H^ 

Ethylamine  N.C-ff.H^ 

Phenylamine  (Aniline)  .       .       .  N.C''H^H2. 

Primary  amines  containing  metals  are  generally  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  the  metal  or  its  oxide.  Zincamine  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  zinc- 
ethyl  :  ZnC-H^  +  Nff  =  H.C-H^  +  NZnH-.  —When  treated  with  water  or  acids, 
they  are  mostly  decomposed,  like  primary  amides,  yielding  ammonia  and  the  hydrate 
of  the  metal. 

Primary  amines  containing  organic  radicles  are  formed : 

1.  By  action  of  ammonia  on  hydrobromic  or  hydriodic  ethers  (Hofmann) : 

cm  +  NH^  =  HI  +  N.CH^ 

Iodide  of  Methylamine. 
methyl. 

2.  By  action  of  potash  on  cyanic  or  cyanuric  ethers  (Wurtz) : 

N.CO.CH'  +  Km-O""  =  CO.K^.O^  +  N.CHlff 

Cyanate  of  Carbonate  of  Methyl- 

methyl,  potassium.  amine. 

3.  By  action  of  reducing  agents,  viz.  alkaline  hydrosulphates  (Zinin),  acetate  of 
iron  (Be champ),  on  certain  nitro-conjugated  hydrocarbons: 

CH^NO^)  +       =  2H=0  +  N.C^mff 

Nitrobenzene.  Phenylamine. 
Their  formation  is  also  observed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  several  nitrogenised  organic 
substances.    (For  the  various  modes  of  formation  of  monamines  in  general,  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary,  see  Kekule,  Lehrb.  d.  org.  Chemie,  pp.  451 — 456.) 

These  primary  amines  are  mostly  liquid,  boiling  at  a  low  temperature,  and  volatile 
without  decomposition.  They  strikingly  resemble  ammonia  in  all  their  properties: 
like  it  they  have  a  strong  alkaline  reaction ;  they  combine  directly  with  acids,  forming 
salts,  whence  they  are  expelled  by  the  fixed  alkalis  ;  they  precipitate  metallic  solu- 
tions ;  with  anhydrides,  ethers,  and  chlorides  of  acid-radicles,  they  react  precisely  like 
ammonia  (forming  alkalamides,  q.  v.),  and  with  hydriodic  ethers  they  form  diamides. 
With  nitrous  acid  they  yield  nitroiis  ether  or  alcohol,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  : 
N.C-mff  +  2N02H  =  NN  +  2ffO  +  NO^.C^H^ 

Ethylamine.  Nitrous  ether. 

N.C^H^H^  +  NO=H  =  NN  -I-  H=0  +  C'^H'^O 

Phenylamine.  Phenylic 

alcuhol. 

In  this  group  must  also  be  included  those  amines  whose  radicle  contains  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  or  nitryl  (NO-),  substituted  for  1,  2,  or  3  atoms  of  hydrogen :  e.  g. 
Diehlorethylamine,  N.C-^H'Cl-.H-,  Chlorophenylamine,  K.CH-^Cl.H-,  Diclilorphe- 
nylamine,  N.C^H^Cl-.H',  Trichlorijhenylamine,  N.CH-CP.H-,  Nitrophenylamine, 
N.C''H^(NO-').H'-,  &c.  Their  alkaline  properties  are  less  marked,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  atoms  of  chlorine,  &c.  they  contain.  They  ai-e  formed  mostly  either  by  the 
direct  action  of  chlorine,  &c.  on  amines,  or  by  the  metamorphoses  of  other  conjugated 
compounds.  Nitrophenylamine  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of  dinitrobenzene  by 
hydrosulphate  of  ammonium,  just  as  phenylamine  results  from  the  reduction  of  nitro- 
benzene by  the  same  agent. 

2.  Secondary  Amines.  —  They  correspond  to  1  molectde  of  ammonia,  in  which 
2  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  two  monatomic  base-radicles.  They  are  sometimes 
called  Imide-hases. 

Dimethylamine  N.(CH')2.H. 

Methylethylamine       ....  N.CH^C^H'.H. 
Ethylphenylamine       ....  N.C=H^C''H^H. 
They  are  formed  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  ethers  on  primary  amines : 

N.CH^H^  +  C^H-T  =  HI  +  N.CHIC-H.'H 

Methylamine.    Iodide  of  Methylethylamine. 
ethyl. 
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In  properties  and  reactions,  tlicy  closely  resemble  primary  amines :  but  they  are  in 
general  less  volatile. 

We  must  also  regard  as  secondary  amines  two  alkaloids,  wliieli  have  not  yet  been 
formed  artificially : 

Piperidine  N.CC^H'")".^ 

ConLiie  N.(C<H»)".H. 

The  chemical  relations  of  the  radicles  contained  in  these  compounds  are  as  yet 
unknown  to  us ;  and  we  cannot  determine  whether  they  are  single  diatomic  radicles, 
or  whether  they  are  made  up  of  two  monatomic  radicles. 

3.  Tertiary  Amines. — They  represent  1  molecule  of  ammonia,  in  which  all  the 
liydi'ogen  is  replaced :  (a)  by  3  monatomic,  (b)  by  1  diatomic  and  1  monatomic,  (c)  by 
1  triatomic  base-radicle. 
a.  'S?  are  replaced  by  3  monatomic  radicles  (Nitrile-bases). 

Tripotassamine     ......  N.K^ 

Trimercuramine    ......  N.IIl!;' 

Trimetliylamine   N.(CH^)' 

MethvLiirtliylamine   N.CH'.(C=H5)2. 

Methylethylphenylamine      ....  N.CH-'.C'-H'.CH^ 

Those  containing  organic  radicles  are  formed — 1.  By  the  action  of  hydriodic  ethers 
on  secondary  amines : 

N.(Cff)2.H  +  C=HM  =  HI  +  N.(CH'')^C=H^ 

Uimethylamine.     Iodide  of  Dimetliylethylamine. 
etliyl. 

2.  By  the  distillation  of  the  salts  of  organic  ammoniimi-bases  : 

N.(C=H^)^H.O  =  N.(C3H^)3  +  C=H^  +  H^O 

Hydratp  of  Triothyia-  Ethylene, 

tetrethylium.  mine. 

N(C=H^)'.I      =  N.(C-ff)^  +  C-W-l. 

Iodide  of 
tetrethylium. 

3.  By  action  of  ethylate  of  potassium  on  cyanic  ether : 

N.CO.C-H'*  +  (C^H»)=.K-.0=  =  N.(C-H^)^  +  CO.K-.O^ 

Cyanate  of  ethyl.     2  mol.  ethylate  Triethyla-       Carbonate  of 

of  potassium.  mine.  potassium. 

This  reaction  is  analogous  to  that  of  hydrate  of  potassium  on  cyanic  ethers.  (See 
PiimAKY  Aminbs.) 

Tertiary  amines  are  generally  similar  in  properties  to  primary  and  secondary  amines  : 
they  are  less  volatile  than  either.  They  are  however  distinguished  by  one  important 
reaction,  which  at  the  same  time  exhibits  in  the  strongest  light  their  analogy  with 
the  type  from  which  they  are  derived.  Wlicn  acted  upon  by  hydriodic  ethers,  direct 
combination  takes  place,  an  iodide  of  an  organic  ammonium-base  being  formed : 

N.(C-IP)'  +  C=HM  =  N(C''H^)M 

Iodide  of 
tetrethylium. 

Tliese  iodides  are  usually  crystalline,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol :  when  treated  with 
oxide  of  silver,  they  yield  iodide  of  silver,  and  a  hydrate  of  the  ammonium-base : 

2[N(C-H^)'.I]  +  Ag^O  +  H=0  =  2AgI  +  2[N(C-'ff  )'.H.O] 

Hydrate  of 
tetrethylium. 

These  hydrates  are  crystalline  and  solulile  in  water :  they  are  powerful  alkalis ;  in 
some  reactions  they  resemble  the  fixed  alkalis,  liberating  ammonia  from  ammoniacal 
salts,  and  decomposing  ethers  into  acid  and  alcohol.  Precisely,  therefore,  as  ammonia 
(nitride  of  hydrogen)  NH^  combines  with  hydriodic  aeiil  (iodide  of  hydrogen)  HI, 
forming  iodide  of  ammonium,  NH'I;  so  triethylamine  (nitride  of  ethyl)  ]Sf(C-H-^)^, 
combines  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  C-Wl,  forming  iodide  of  tetrethylium,  N(C=H^)'I. 
Just  as  we  have  the  hypothetical  compound  ammonium,  NH^,  playing  the  part  of 
potassium,  sodium,  and  other  metals,  and  replacing  the  basic  hydrogen  in  acids  to 
form  salts — so  we  have  the  hypothetical  compound  tetrethyliiim,  N(C'-H^),  performing 
precisely  the  same  metallic  functions.    Tiie  analogy  coidd  not  be  more  complete. 

b.  are  replaced  by  1  diatomic  and  1  monatomic  radicle :  Hofmann's  ethylene- 
pbonylamine,  N.(C-H^)".C''H\ 
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c.  H'  are  replaced  by  1  triatomic  radicle  (Nitriles). 

Acetonitrile  (cyanide  of  methyl)  N.(CTI')'" 

Propionitrile  (cyanide  of  ethyl)  N.(C'H^)"' 

Benzonitrile  (cyanide  of  phenyl)        ....  N.(C'H-^)"'. 

They  are  formed — 1.  By  the  action  of  heat  or  dehydrating  agents  {e.g.  phosphoric 
anhydride)  on  ammoniacal  salts  of  monobasic  acids  : 

C=H=0-.NH<  -  2H-0  =  N.C=H'. 

Acetate  of  amm.  Acetointi  ile. 

These  nitriles  differ  from  primary  amides  in  containing  H'-'O  less. 

2.  By  the  action  of  cyanide  of  potassium  on  sidphate  of  ethyl  and  potassium  (or  a 
homologous  salt),  or  on  hydriodic  ethers: 

SO=.(C2H=).K.02  +  CN.K  =  SO^.K^.O^  +  CN.C^H^ 

Sulphate  of  ethyl  Sulphate  of        Cyniiide  of 

aud  potassium*  potassium.  ethyl  or 

propio-nitrile. 

This  mode  of  formation  shows  that  nitriles  may  also  be  regarded  as  cyanides 
(N.C'H^  =  CN.CH^),  deriving  from  the  type  CIH  :  and  it  is  in  this  light  that  they 
are  usually  considered.  But,  if  we  consider  their  formation  from  ammoniacal  salts, 
and  their  behaviour  when  boiled  with  acids  or  alkalis,  when  they  regenerate  their 
acid  and  ammonia,— NC-H^  +  KHO  +  =  C-H^O-K  +  NH^  —we  may  fairly 
regai'd  them  as  deriving  from  the  same  type  with  amides.  And  we  are  led  to  consider 
them  as  amines  rather  than  as  amides,  by  the  fact  that,  in  one  of  them  at  least,  the 
radicle  is  clearly  a  basic  one ;  in  propio-nitrile,  N.C^H^  the  radicle  is  ylyceryl,  the 
triatomic  radicle  of  the  triatomic  alcohol,  glycerin,  C^H^.H'.O'.  Moreover,  that  they 
resemble  amines  in  the  property  of  combining  with  acids,  is  shown  by  the  compounds 
which  Gerhardt  obtained  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  primaiy 
amides  {q.  v.)  C'H^NCl  =  N.C'H^  +  HCl. 

In  order  to  show  the  connection  between  nitriles  and  the  acids  from  whose 
ammonium-salts  they  are  formed,  e.g.  of  acetonitrile  N.C-H',  with  acetic  acid,  C-H'O', 
and  acetic  compoimds  generally,  it  may  be  observed  that  acetic  compounds  may  be 
represented  as  containing  the  triatomic  radicle  C-H'.  Thus  acetic  acid  may  be  wi-itten 
(C-H^)  ".H.O^  deriving  from  the  double  type  H^O- :  acetamide,  N.H.C^HIH.O,  de- 
riving from  the  double  type  NH^  +  H-O  :  chloride  of  acetyl.  Cl.C-H^O,  deriving  from 
the  double  type  CIH  +  H'O  :  acediamine,  N-.C-H^.H^  deriving  from  the  double  type 

We  have  already  seen  that,  when  an  amine  which  contains  •  any  replaceable 
hydrogen  (primary  or  secondary  amines),  is  treated  with  the  iodide  of  an  organic  basic 
radicle,  the  result  is  the  replacement  of  the  basic  hydrogen  by  the  organic  radicle : 
but  that  when  tertiary  amines,  in  which  all  the  basic  hydrogen  is  already  replaced,  are 
similarly  treated,  the  result  is  a  direct  combination  of  the  iodide  with  the  amine. 
Hence  we  are  enabled  to  class  as  tertiary  amines  many  natural  organic  alkalis,  which 
combine  directly  with  organic  iodides ;  of  whose  constitution,  as  they  cannot  be  formed 
artificially,  we  should  otherwise  be  ignorant.  Among  these  are  the  following  homo- 
logous alkalis,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  animal  matter : 

Pyridine   N.C^H^ 

Picoline   N.CH' 

Lutidiue   N.C'H» 

Collidine   N.C'H" 

Parvoline   N.CH'^ 

Also  the  numerous  vegetable  alkalis  or  alkaloids  (quinine,  strychnine,  morphine,  &c.), 
which  have  been  extracted  from  plants.  The  majority  of  these  latter  compounds 
contain  oxygen-radicles :  as  many  of  them  contain  2  atoms  of  nitrogen,  it  is  possible 
that  they  must  be  regarded  as  diamines.  How  many  radicles  they  may  contain,  we 
have  as  yet  no  means  of  determining. 

II.  Diamines. 

1.  Primary  Diamines.    )  They  represent  2  molecules  of  ammonia,  in  which 

2.  Secondary  Diamines. \2,  and  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  1  and  2 
diatomic  base-radicles.  The  only  representatives  of  these  groups  are  the  compounds 
lately  obtained  by  Hofinann,  by  the  action  of  bromide  of  ethylene  on  ammonia  ;  they 
contain  the  diatomic  radicle  ethylene,  C-H^ : 

Ethylenamine  m(C2H^).H* 

Diethylenamine  N^(C=H')=.H2. 
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They  are  thus  formed : 

C^H^Br^  +  N-H«  -=  2HBr  +  N-.C^^.H' 

Bromide  Ethylenamiiie. 
of  ethylene. 

2C-H'Br-  +  N-H"  =  4HBr  +  N^.(C%')=.H2 

Di-t^thylenamine. 

Intermediate  between  secondary  and  tertiarj'  diamines,  is  Ilofmann's  diphenyl- 
formylamine,  N'''.(C"H^)-.CH.H,  obtained  by  the  action  of  chloroform  on  phenylamine ; 
2(N.C«ff.H-^)  +  CHOP  =  N-.(C'=H5)=.CH.H  +  3HCL 

3.  Tertian/  Diamines. — They  represent  2  mols.  ammonia,  in  which  all  the  hydrogen 
is  replaced  ;  \a)  by  3  diatomic,  (6)  by  2  diatomic,  and  2  monatomic  base-radicles. 

a.  Hofmanu  has  obtained  triethylenamine,  N-.(C-H'')'',  by  the  reaction : 

SC^H'Br^  +  N^H"  =  GNKBr  4-  N=.(C'-H')-'. 
In  this  group  may  be  classed  the  compounds  known  as  hydramides  : 

Benzhydi-amide  (hydi-obenzamide)  ....  N-.(C'H°)'' 

Salhydramide  N-.(C'H'*0)l 

They  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  certain  aldehydes  : 
SCH-'O  +  N=H«  =  3H-0  +  N=.(C'H«)' 

Bi  nzoic  Benzhydra- 
(lehyile.  mide. 

They  are  crystalline,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  not  volatile  without 
decomposition.  They  are  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  yielding  sulph-aldehydes. 
(Cahours.) 

N^(C'IP)^  +  3H-S  =  N-II"  +  3C'H''S. 

The  view  here  taken  of  the  constitution  of  hydroljenzamide  is  confirmed  liy  its 
formation  from  chlorobenzol,  CffCP,  and  ammonia  (En gelh ardt),  by  the  m;inner 
in  which  iodide  of  ethyl  reacts  upon  it  (Borodine),  and  by  the  existence  of  a  number 
of  bodies  obtained  from  chlorobenzol,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  methylate, 
etliylate,  acetate,  valerate,  benzoate,  &c.  of  the  diatomic  radicle  C'H". 

b.  Hofmann  has  obtained  diethylene-diphenylamine,  N-.(C-H')-(C''1P)^  by  the  action 
of  chloride  of  ethylene  on  phenylamine  : 

2(C-H».CP)  +  2(N.C'^mH=)  =  4HC1  +  N=.(C=H<)".(C'>H*)^ 

Here  too  shordd  probably  be  classed  cyanogen,  or  oxalo-nitrile,  N-C-,  which  bears 
the  same  relation  to  normal  oxalate  of  ammonium  that  acetonitrile  does  to  acetate  of 
ammonium : 

C=0'.(NH^)2  -  m-0  =  N-C-. 
C-ffO^.NH'  -  2H-0  =  N.C  ff; 

also  nitride  of  boron,  N-B". 


III.  Triamlnes. 


They  represent  3  molecules  of  ammonia,  in  which  3,  6,  or  9  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  1,  2,  or  3  triatomie  basic  radicles. 


1.  Primary. 

2.  Secondary. 

3.  Tertiary. 

The  only  triamine  known  is  Franldand  and  Kolbe's  Cyancthive,  CTI"*N-'',  whicli, 

according  to  Hofmann,  should  be  regarded  as  triglycerylamine,  N'.(C'H'^)',  a  tertiary 
triamine. 

Tetramines  and  Pentaminos. — We  know  but  little  of  any  complex  ammonia- 
nioli'cides  of  a  higher  order  than  the  triaminos ;  nevertheless  it  ap]iears  that  under 
certain  circumstances,  fom%  five,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  atoms  of  ammonia  are 
capable  of  coalescing  into  a  eonijilex  molecule. 

The  only  well  characterised  tetramines  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  glycosine, 
N'.C'H'*,  a  product  of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  glyoxal,  whicli  may  be  regarded  as 

N'(C-H-)',  and  hvxaiiuthylenamine,  N'.CH'-,  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 

dioxymethylene,  which  may  be  written  N^(C-H')''' (Buttlerow,  Bullet.  delavSoc.  Chim. 
de  Paris,  i.  221.)  There  are  also  some  natural  bases  contaiiiinii  4  at.  nitrogen,  e.a. 
cn/f;;/;f,  C"*H'°N'0^  and  thioiirominc,  C'li'N-'O-,  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  radicles 
which  they  contain. 
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Pentamines  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  certain  metallic 
oxides.  Some  of  the  ammoniacal  compounds  of  cobalt  appear  to  be  of  this  character  ; 
but  farther  investigation  is  necessary  to  give  accurate  ideas  of  their  constitution. 

Phosphines,  Aksines,  Stibines.  —  In  connection  with  the  basic  derivatives  of 
ammonium,  we  must  also  mention  a  class  of  bodies  derived  from  phosphoretted  hydrogen, 
PH',  arsenetted  hydrogen,  AsH^,  and  antimonetted  hydi-ogen,  SbH^,  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  alcohol-radicles  for  the  hydrogen.  All  the  compounds  thus  formed,  are  basic, 
like  the  alcoholic  derivatives  of  ammonia,  and  form  salts  of  exactly  analogous  charac- 
tei'.  Up  to  the  pi'esent  time,  however,  the  only  phosphines,  arsines,  and  stibines,  that 
have  been  obtained  are  those  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hj'drogen  in  the  type  is 
replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  an  alcohol-radicle,  e.  g. : 

Triethylphosphine  P(C=ff)' 

Trimethystibine  SbCCff)' 

These  bases  have  not  yet  been  obtained  by  direct  substitution  from  the  hydrides  of 
phosphorus,  arsenic  and  antimony;  but  they  are  produced,  either  by  submitting  a 
metallic  compound  of  phosphorus,  arsenic,  or  antimony  to  the  action  of  the  iodides, 
bromides  or  chlorides  of  the  alcohol  radicles,  e.g.: 

Na'As  -t-  3C=H=I  =  3NaI  -!-  Asi^Wf 

Trisodic  Iodide  of  Trietliyl- 
arseiiide.  ethyl.  arsine. 

or,  better  in  most  cases,  by  treating  the  metallic  compounds  of  the  alcohol-radicles 
with  the  iodides,  bromides,  and  chlorides  of  phosphorus,  arsenic  and  antimony ;  thus, 

3CffZn  -1-  POP  =  3ZnCl  +  P(CH^)^ 

ZiQC-mitliyl.  Trimi/thyl. 

pliosphine. 

These  compounds,  when  treated  with  the  bromides  or  iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicles, 
behave  exactly  lilce  the  corresponding  nitrogen-bases,  producing  the  bromides  or 
iodides  of  bases  containing  4  at.  of  the  alcohol-radicle  and  belonging  to  the  ammonium 
type :  e.  g.: 

P(C-ff)'  +  C-Wl  =  P(C=H=)^I 

Triethyl-        Iodide  of      Indiile  of 
pliospliine.         ethyl.  ethylphos- 
nium. 

P(CH^)'  +  C-ffI  =  P(Cff)3(C=ff)I. 

Trimeihyl-  Iodide  of  trimethyl- 

phosphine.  ethyl. phosphonium. 

The  phosphines  treated  with  diatomic  bromides  (dibromide  of  ethylene,  for  example), 
yield,  among  other  products,  the  monobromide  of  a  phosphonium-moleciile,  in  which  the 
fourth  atom  of  hydi-ogen  is  replaced  by  a  brominated  alcohol-radicle ;  thus  triethyl- 
phosphine, treated  with  dibromide  of  ethylene,  yields  the  mowhromide  of  bromethijl- 
tru  thi/l-pkospkonium  : 

T{Cm'f  +  C^H^Br^  =  P[(C=H^Br)'.(C=H^)»]Br. 

(See  AuMONinM-BASES.) 

Alkalamides. 
I.  nxonalkalamldes  or  Alkalamides. 

1.  Secondary  AUcalamides. — They  represent  1  vol.  ammonia  in  which  2  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  replaced,  one  by  an  acid,  the  other  by  a  base  radicle. 

Mercurobenzamide  N.Hg.C'H^O.H. 


Ai'gentosulphophenylamide 
EthyUbrmamide 
Ethylacetamide  . 
Phenylbenzamide  (beuzanilide) 
Ethylcyanamide 


N.Ag.C^ffSO-.H. 

N.C-mCHO.H. 

N.CH^C-H^O.H. 

N.C'^H^C'H50.H. 

N.C-ff.CN.H. 


Those  which  contain  metals  are  formed  by  the  action  of  primary  amides  on  metallic 
oxides ;  they  are  decomposed  by  most  acids,  which  remove  theii'  metal.  Those  con- 
taining silver  are  readOy  attacked  by  chlorides  of  acid-radicles,  yielding  secondary 
amides  and  chloride  of  silver  : 

N.Ag.C'HSOlH  +  C'H'O.Cl  =  AgCl  +  N.C^H^SO-.C'H'O.H. 

Argentosulphophe-       Chloride  of  Sulpliophenylbenzamide. 
iiylamide,  benzoyl. 
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Those  containing  organio  base-radioles,  are  formed  by  the  same  leaetions  as  primary 
amides,  a  primary  amine  being  substituted  for  ammonia  : 

1.  By  action  of  primary  amines  on  monobasic  anhydrides  (Gerhardt) : 

N.cmH^  +  (cm^oyo  =  ch^'O.h.o  +  N.cmciPo.H. 

Phenylamine.       Benzoic  an-         Benzoic  ucid.  Plienylbenzamide. 
hydride. 

2.  By  action  of  primary  amines  on  chlorides  of  acid-radicles  (Gerhardt) : 

N.CH^ff  +  C^H^O.Cl  =  HCl  +  N.CH'.C-H'O.H 

Melhyltinune.      Chloride  of  Methylacetamide. 
acetyl. 

3.  By  action  of  primary  amines  on  ethers  : 

N.C-HIH=  +  C^H'O.C-mO  =  C-ff.H.O  +  N.C^mC'H'O.H. 

Ethylamine.  Acetic  ether.  Alcohol.  Ethylacetamide. 

4.  By  action  of  monobasic  acids  on  cyanic  ethers  (Wnr  tz) : 

CHN.H.0  +  N.C»H^CO  =  CO.O  +  N.C^ff.CHO.H. 

Formic  acid.         Cyanate  of       Carbonic  Ethyl-lornianiide. 
ethyl.  anliyd. 

They  are  crystalline,  and  generally  do  not  combine  with  acids  ;  boiled  with  acids 
or  alkalis,  they  take  up  H'-O,  and  regenerate  their  acid  and  primary  amine : 

N.C'^H^C-ffO.H  +  H-0  =  N.C'ff.H^  +  C'-H'O.H.O. 

Plienylacetaniide.  Phenylamine.         Acetic  acid. 

Those  containing  cyanogen  act  as  weak  alkalis,  forming  with  concentrated  acids  coni- 
poiuids  which  are  decomposed  by  water.  By  heat  they  are  decomposed  in  ratlier  a 
peculiar  manner,  yielding  a  tertiary  alkalamide,  and  a  kind  of  intermediate  dialkala- 
inide,  which  contains  only  monatomic  radicles : 

3(N.C=H^CN.H)  =  N.(C=H')=.CN  +  N-.G=H5.(CN)IH3 

Ethylcyanamide  Diethylcyana-  Ethyldicyandiainide. 

mide. 

According  to  Gerhardt  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  liii.  307)  secondary  alkalamides  are 
acted  upon  by  pentachloride  of  phosphonis  in  the  same  way  as  primary  and  secondary 
amides : 

N.CHIC'H^O.H  +  POP  =  N(C'H^)"'(C"H5)C1  +  POCP  +  HCl. 

Phenyl-benzamide.  Chloride  ol  phcnyl- 

benzamidyl. 

2.  Tertiary  Alkalamides. — They  represent  1  molecule  of  ammonia  in  which  all 
the  hydrogen  is  replaced ;  (a)  by  1  basic  and  2  acid  monatomic  radicles  ;  {b)  by  2  basic 
and  1  acid  monatomic  radicles  ;  (e)  by  1  basic  monatomic,  and  1  acid  diatomic  radicle. 

a.  H'  are  replaced  by  1  basic  and  2  acid  monatomic  radicles  : 

Ethyl-diacetamide  N.C=H^(C'-H'0)- 

Phenyl-(Ubenzamide        .       .       ;       .       .  N.C''ff.(C'H-'0)^ 
They  are  formed  : — 

1.  By  action  of  chlorides  of  acid-radicles  on  secondaiy  alkalamides  (Gerhardt 
and  Chiozza) : 

N.C'ff.C'H^O.H  +  C'H^O.Cl  =  HCl  +  N.C''ff.(C'ffO)=. 

Plienylbenzamide.        Chloride  of  Phenyldibenzamide. 
lenzoyl. 

2.  By  action  of  monobasic  anhydrides  on  cyanic  ethers  (Wurtz): 

(C-H^O)-.O  4-  N.C^ff.CO  =  CO.O  +  N.C2H^(C-ffO)2 

Acetic  anhy-         Cyaiiate  of  Ethyldiacetamide. 
dride.  etiiyl. 

They  are  neutral  bodies,  combining  neither  with  acids  nor  with  bases.  ; 

b.  are  replaced  by  2  basic  and  1  acid  vw7iatomic  radicle: 

Methyl-ethyl-cyauamide  N.CHI  CH\CN 

Diethyl-cyanamide  N.(C-H5)=.CN. 

The  only  members  of  this  group  hitherto  formed,  contain  cyanogen  as  the  acid- 
radicle.  They  are  formed  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  on  secondary  amines 
(C  ahours  and  Cloez ) : 

N.C-mCH^H  +  CN.Cl  =  HCl  +  N.C-IP.CH'.CN. 

Ethyl  phenylamine.  Ethylphenylcya- 

^aniide. 

They  are  liquid  and  volatile  without  decomposition.    Henfed  with  acids  or  alkalis, 
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tliey  regenerate  a  secondary  amine  and  cyanic  acid,  -whieli  latter  is  further  decom- 
posed into  carbonic  anhydride  and  ammonia  : 

N.(C-H*)=.CN  +  HHO  =  N.(C2ff)^.H  +  CN.H.O. 

Diethj  I-cyana-  Diethjiamine.       Cjauic  acid, 

mide. 

N.CO.H  -r  H=0  =  NH'  +  CO.O 

Cyanic  acid. 

c.  H'  are  replaced  hy  1  monatomic  baste,  and  1  diatomic  add,  radicle. — As  these 
compounds  correspond  to  those  secondary  amides  which  are  commonly  called  imides 
we  will  retain  the  same  termination  for  them : 

Phenyl-snccinimide  (succinanile)       ....    N.C«H«.(C^H'02)"  ' 
Ethyl-carbimide  (cyanic  ether)  N.C-ff.(CO)" 

"With  the  exception  of  cyanic  ethers,  the  only  members  of  this  group  that  hare  been 
studied  are  those  containing  phenyl  as  their  basic  radicle ;  they  are  commonly  called 
anilcs.  They  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  phenylamine  on  dibasic  anhydrides  or 
acids  (probably  also  on  the  corresponding  chlorides) : 

N.Cff.H^  +  C'"H»0=.0  =  H'O  +  N.C''H^C"'H"0= 

Camphoric  Phenylcaraphorimide. 
antiydride. 

N.C«ff.H2  +  C'»H'^0-.niO^  =  2H-0  +  KC^mCH'^O^. 

Camplioric  acid. 

Boiled  with  dilute  ammonia,  they  form  the  ammonium-salt  of  an  amic  acid  : 
N.CmC^H'O"  +  NH^.H.O  =  N.KCTRC^H-'O^ilOT.O 

Phenylsuccinimide.  Phenylsuccinamate  of 

ammoniain. 

Fused  with  potash,  they  regenerate  phenylamine  and  their  acid : 

N.C'ff.C'H'O^  +  K=H'^0=  =  C^H^O-.K^O  +  N.C^ff.H^. 

Succinate  of 
potassium. 

As  cyanic  acid  may  be  regarded  as  carbimide,  cyanic  ethers  may  obviously  be 
regarded  as  alkalimides.  With  potash  they  exhibit  the  same  reaction  as  the  foregoing 
alkaUmides : 

N.C^ff.CO  +  K^ffO^  =  CO.K^O"  +  N.C^mm 
By  the  action  of  water  or  ammonia,  they  form  Dialkalamides  (compound  m-eas) : 

-si-.{C.m'f.{Coy  +  wo  =  co.o  +  N«.co.(C«H^)=.m 

2  mol.  cv';niic  ether.  Diethylcarbamide, 

N.C-mCO  +  NH'  =  mco.c=^H\ff. 

Etliylcarbamide. 

II.  Dialkalamides. 

There  are  no  primary  dialkalamides  :  but  there  exists  a  class  of  compounds  occupy- 
ing an  intermediate  place  between  primary  and  secondary  dialkalamides.  They  re- 
present 2  mols.  of  ammonia,  in  which  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced,  2  by  a  diatomic 
acid-radicle,  and  1  by  a  monatomic  base-radicle.  With  the  exception  of  phenyl-oxamide, 
N■-.C''II^C'-0-.H^,  the  only  members  of  this  class  are  the  compound  ureas,  representing 
urea  or  carbamide  in  which  1  H  is  replaced  by  a  base-radicle  : 

Ethyl-carbamide  (ethyl-urea)  ....  N^(CO)".C^H^H' 
Phenyl-carbamide  (phenyl-urea)  ....  N=.(CO)".C'^H^H^ 

They  are  formed  by  the  action  of  a  primary  amine  on  cyanic  acid,  or  of  ammonia  on 
cyanic  ethers  : 

N.C^ff.H^  +  N.CO.H  =  mCO.C^HlH'' 
NH'         +  N.CO.C^H'  =  N-.CO.C»H*.H' 

They  are  decomposed  by  potash,  yielding  carbonate,  a  primary  amine  and  ammonia : 

N^.CO.C'H^H^  -I-  =  CO.K=.0-  +  N.CH'.H^  +  Nff. 

2.  Secon  darij  Dialkalamides. — They  represent  2  molecules  of  ammonia  in  which 
4  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  2  monatomic  base-radicles  and  1  diatomic  acid 
radicle : 

Dimethyloxamide  N=.(CH'')^.(C=0^)".IF 

Diphenylsuccinamide  N2.(C"H*)l(C'-H*02)..H* 

Diethylcarbamide  (diethyl-urea)    ....  N-.(C^H')l(CO)".H^ 
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T!iey  in'e  Joi-nied: 

1.  By  heating  the  normal  salts  of  organic  alkalis: 

Oxalate  of  niethy.  Dimethyloxamide. 
Hum. 

2.  By  action  of  primary  amines  on  ethers  of  dibasic  acids  : 

C-0-.(C-H^)=.02  -  N'-.(CH3)=.H-'  =  iGm'y.B.-.0-  +N2.(CH^)lC'^02.m 

Oxalate  of  ethyl  2  mol.  methyl-         2  tiioI.  alcohol.  Dmiethyloxamlde. 

aiiiiiK'. 

3.  By  action  of  primary  amines  on  chlorides  of  acid-radicles : 

N-.(C''ff)'^.H-.H-  +  CO.CP  =  2HC1  +  N^-lCffl^.CO.H-. 

2  mol.  phenylamine.       Cliloride  Diphenylcaibainide. 
of  carbimyl. 

Tlie  compound  ureas  (alkal-earbaniides)  belonging  to  this  group  are  also  formed  by 
the  action  of  water  on  cj'anic  ethers  : 

2(N.C0.C=ff)  +  H-'O  =  CO.O  +  N=.(C=H^)=.C0.n2. 

Cyanaieof  Diethylcarbamide. 
ethyl. 

All  these  secondary  dialkalamides  are  decomposed  by  potash,  yielding  a  primary 
amine,  and  the  normal  potassium-salt  of  their  acid: 

N=.(C=H^)«.C=0-.H-  -I-  =  N-.(C2ff)=.H^  +  C-O-.K^.o^ 

Diethyloxamide.  2  mols.  ethyl-  Oxalate 

amine.  potass. 

Hnfmann  regards  melaniline.  C"H'°N',  and  a  compound,  C''-'H"N',  which  he  has  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  dichloride  of  carbon  on  phenylamine,  as  cyan-diplienyldiamide, 
N=.CN.(C8H^)2.H^  and  cyantriplienyldiamide,  N'-.CN.(C''ff)^.H'-,  respectively,— ?.  as 
dialkalamides  containing  only  monatomic  radicles.  Considering  the  reaction  by  which 
the  latter  at  least  of  these  compounds  is  formed,  it  may  perhaps  be  preferable  to  re^anl 
it  as  deriving  from  3  molecules  of  ammonia,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  hycU'ogen  is 
replaced  by  the  tctratomic  radicle,  C""  viz.  as  N^.C.(C"H'')^.H^. 

Pebal  has  described  the  following  compounds,  intermediate  between  secondary  and 
tertiary  dialkalamides : 

Diphenyleitrimide  N=.(C''H5)l(C''IP0^)"'.H 

Diphenylaconitimide  N''.(C''H'')'.(C"H''03)"'.H. 

They  correspond  to  the  mouacid  phenylium-salts  of  tribasic  acids,  less  the  elements 
of  3  atoms  of  water : 

C«IPO'(N.C«H^H-')-H  -  3ffO  =  N'-.(C"ff)'-.C''ffO-'.n. 

3.  Tertiary  I)  ialkalani  ides. — They  represent  2  moleeides  of  ammonia  in  which 
all  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  base-  and  acid-radicles,  one  of  which  at  least  must  be 
polyatomic.  This  process  is  represented  by  compound-ureas,  in  which  all  the  hydro- 
gen is  replaced  by,  basic  radicles,  —  e.g.  Tetrethylcarbamide  or  tetrethyl-m-ea, 
N-.(CO)".(C-IP)''.  Alsoby  Buff's  sulphocyanide  of  ethylene  (etliylene-disulphocarbamide) 
N-.(CS)^.(C-H')".  obtained  by  boiling  chloride  of  ethylene  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
sulphoeyanate  of  potassium  (Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  viii.  188),  and  by  Hofiuann's  diphenyl- 
earboxamide,  N-.(CO)".(C-0-)(C'*H'')=",  obtained  by  the  action  of  diltite  hydrochloric 
acid  on  dicyanmelaniliue. 

C'^H'^Ns  +  3HC1  +  3H=0  =  3NffCl  +  W.CO.C-0-.{C<^Wy 

More  might  probably  be  olitained  by  the  action  of  secondary  amines  on  chlorides  of 
acid  radicles,  or  on  ethers  of  dibasic  acids  : 

2(N.(CH')=.n)  +  C'ffO-'.CP  -  2HC1  +  Is".(CH=')\C^H'0=. 

Tetrametliylsucci- 
namide. 

2[N.(C=H*)^.H]  +  C'H'0-.(C=ff)^0^  =  2(C-H\H.O)  +  W.iC-Wy.C'WO' 

Suochiate  of  ethyl.  TetrethyUuccinamide. 

III.  Trialkalamides. 

1.  Secondary  Trial  kal  amide  s. —  They  correspond  to  3  molecules  of  ammonia,  in 
which  6  atoms  of  liydrogen  are  replaced  by  1  triatomic  acid-radicle  and  3  monatomic 
base-radicles.  Examples  are  Pebal's  triphenylcitramide,  N^.(C''1P)^.(C''H''0')"'.H^,  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  citric  acid  on  phenylamine  : 

C^H'^O'.H^O'  +  3(N.C«H\H-)  =  m(C'^H^)^C«H^O*.H'  +  3H-0 

It  corresponds  to  the  normal  citrate  of  phenylium,  less  the  elements  of  3  atoms  of 
water.    Also  SchifF's  triphenylphosphamide,  N^(C''H*)^PO.H',  and  trinaphtylphos' 
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pliamide,  Nl(C'"'H')^PO.H^  obtained  by  the  action  of  phenylamine  and  naphtylamine 
ivspectirely  on  oxycliloride  of  phosphorus  (Ann.  Ch.  Pham.  ei.  300) : 

POCP  +  3(N.C'=H\H2)  =  N^(C«H')'.PO.ff.  +  3HC1. 

2.  Tertiary  Trialkalamides. — The  cyanuric  ethers  maybe  placed  in  this  di\'i- 
sloii,  e.  g.  cyanurate  of  ethyl,  N'.(C0)'.(C2H')'.— F.  T.  C. 

AmniEZiXSE  and  AMIVXEIiZITE.    See  Cyanueamic  Acids. 

iilVIMIOHTE.  A  red  earthy  mass  from  Chile,  containing  36-5  antimony,  14-8 
telhirium,  12  2  copper,  22-2  mercury,  and  2-5  quartz,  besides  oxygen;  probably  a 
mixture.    {Bammdsberg' s  Miner alchcmie,  p.  426.) 

AXVsaZOM'XA..  NH'.  (Synonymes,  Volatile  alkali.  Alkaline  air,  Ammoniacal  gas, 
Arnmoniaque,  Ammoniak.) 

History.  —  The  earliest  mention  of  aqueous  ammonia,  -which  was  known  long  before 
the  gas  itself,  is  made  by  Eaymond  Liilly,  in  the  thirteenth  century  :  he  prepared  it 
from  urine,  and  called  it  Mercurius  vel  spiritus  animalis.  Basil  Valentine,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  first  prepared  it  fi'om  sal-ammoniac  :  he  still  retained  the  name  spiritus 
urincB.  It  was  Bergman  (1782)  who  first  designated  it  by  the  name  ammonia.  Am- 
moniacal gas  was  discovered  by  Priestley,  who  describes  it  in  1774  by  the  name  of 
alkaline  air ;  he  also  observed  its  decomposition  by  the  electric  spark.  Scheele,  in  1777, 
ascertained  that  it  contained  nitrogen,  regarding  it  as  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and 
phlogiston.  Its  tme  composition  was  first  ascertained  by  BerthoUet  (1785) ;  and  it 
was  finally  analysed  with  still  greater  exactness,  by  his  son  Am.  Berthollet  in  1808. 

Natural  Sources.  — Ammonia  exists  in  the  air  as  carbonate  of  ammonium :  in  rain- 
water, especially  in  that  of  thunder-showers,  as  nitrate.  In  sea-water,  and  in  many 
mineral  springs.  In  most  kinds  of  clay  and  soils:  in  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  in  the 
majority  of  iron-ores.  Sal-ammoniac  and  ammonium-alum  are  found  as  minerals,  the 
former  chiefly  in  volcanic  regions,  and  in  some  specimens  of  rock-salt.  As  ammoniacal- 
salts,  in  animal  fluids  and  excrements  (especially  in  urine),  and  in  the  juices  of  many 
plants.  ' 

Formation.  —  Ammonia  cannot  be  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  its  elements 
in  the  free  state.  Wlien  1  vol.  nitrogen  and  3  vols,  hydrogen  are  passed  through  a 
red-hot  tube,  no  ammonia  is  formed,  not  even  if  spongy  platinum  be  present.  But  it 
is  formed  with  great  readiness  by  the  combination  of  its  elements,  when  one  or  both 
of  them  is  in  \X\ii  nascent  state:  i.e.  at  the  moment  of  its  Liberation  front  another 
compound  :  and  in  this  manner  ammonia  maybe  formed  from  many  substances,  organic 
and  iuorganic. 

1.  From  inorganic  substances.  —  On  igniting  a  mixture  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
excess  of  hydrogen,  nitrate  of  ammonium  is  formed.    (Th.  Saussure.) 

a.  Formation  from  nascent  hydrogen  and  free  nitrogen.  —  "Water  containing  at- 
mospheric air  yields  nitric  acid  at  the  positive  pole,  and  ammonia  at  the  negative  pole 
of  a  voltaic  battery  (Sir  H.  Davy).  Moistened  iron-filings,  in  contact  with  atmo- 
spheric air  or  nitrogen  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  induce  the  formation  of  ammonia 
(Chevallier,  Berzelius).  (Will  states  that  no  ammonia  is  thus  formed.)  This 
reaction  accounts  for  the  existence  of  ammonia  in  rust  of  u-on.  and  iron  ores  generally. 
AVhen  liver  of  sulphur  is  fused  -vrAh.  an  equal  weight  of  ii-on-filings,  and  water  di'opped 
on  the  hot  mass,  ammonia  is  evolved  (Hollunder).  When  certain  metals  which 
combine  readily  with  oxygen  (potassium,  arsenic,  lead,  iron,  &c.)  are  heated  with  tlie 
hydrates  of  potassium,  sodiimi,  barium,  or  calciimi,  in  contact  \vith  air,  ammonia  is 
formed.  Faraday  states  that  this  formation  of  ammonia  takes  place  even  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hydrogen :  a  fact  explained  by  Bischof  as  arising  from  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  hydrogen  free  from  atmospheric  air.  Reiset  also  points  out  that  the  hydi'ogen 
will  contain  nitric  oxide,  if  the  sulphuric  acid  employed  for  its  generation  contains 
nitric  acid  or  nitric  oxide. 

b.  Formation  from  nascent  nitrogen  and  free  hydrogen.—  A  mixture  of  2  vols,  nitric 
oxide  and  5  vols,  hydrogen  passed  over  gently  heated  spongy  platinum,  yields  ammonia 
and  water  (Hare;  Ville,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys,  [3]  xlvi)  The  same  gases  when  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  only  yield  ammonia  when  some  porous  substance  is  present ; 
pumice-stone,  or  ferric  oxide  acts  most  energetically  (Reiset).  Nitrous  oxide  and 
hydrogen  in  excess  yield  ammonia  when  in  contact  with  hot  spongy  platinum  or  plati- 
num-black.   Hydrogen  saturated  with  nitric  acid  vapom-  acts  in  a  similar  manner. 

c.  For?nation  from  nascent  hydrogen  and  nascent  nitrogen. —  Moist  nitric  oxide 
passed  over  heated  iron-filings  yields  ammonia.  A  mixture  of  nitric  oxide  and  hydi-o- 
eulplniric  acid,  passed  over  heated  soda-lime,  yields  ammonia  (Ville).  Certain 
medals  which  decompose  water  at  a  high  temperature  (iron,  zinc,  &c.),  when  treated 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  the  aqiieous  solutions  of  certain  nitrates,  yield  ammonia. 
Ammonia  is  foi'med  when  nitric  acid  is  added  to  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  in  a  hydrogen 
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appuratus,  nlso  by  the  decomposition  of  chloride,  iodide,  and  phosplilde  of  nitrogen, 
ajid  of  all  bodies  belonging  to  the  class,  amides,  by  water.  Wlien  a  mixture  of  baryta 
and  carbonaceous  matter  is  heated  in  contact  with  air,  cyanide  of  barium  is  formed,  a 
compound  which  is  decomposed  by  steam  at  300°  C.  into  carbonate  of  barium  and 
ammonia :  Margueritte  and  Sourdeval  have  lately  proposed  to  employ  this  process  for 
the  preparation  of  ammonia  on  the  large  scale.  (Rep.  Chim.  App.  ii.  170.) 

2.  From  organic  suhstaiiccs. — Many  non-nitrogenous  organic  bodies  form  ammonia 
by  prolonged  contact  with  air  and  water:  e.g.  in  the  process  of  putrefaction.  Sugar, 
oxalates,  tartrates,  &c.  yield  ammonia  when  heated  with  alkaline  or  alkaline-earthy 
hj'drates,  in  contact  with  air.  Oxygen-compounds  of  nitrogen,  heated  with  organic 
reducing  agents,  e.g.  nitric  oxide  with  aicohol-vapioiu-,  nitric  acid  with  gum,  form 
ammonia.  Most  nitrogeniscd  organic  compounds  yield  ammonia,  either  free  or  com- 
bined, in  the  processes  of  putrefaction  or  of  dry  distillation  :  it  is  from  this  source  tliut 
the  ammonia  existing  in  nature  is  chiefly  derived. 

PrciMration. — Powdered  sal-ammoniac  is  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  slaked  lime, 
the  mixture  covered  with  a  layer  of  coarsely  powdered  quick  lime,  about  equal  in  weight 
to  the  sal-ammoniac  used,  and  the  whole  heated  gradually  in  a  flask  or  retort :  for  the 
preparation  of  ammonia  on  a  large  scale,  iron  vessels  are  used.  The  gas  is  passed 
through  a  two-necked  bottle,  in  which  aqueous  vapour  is  condensed,  and  any  solid 
particles  that  may  be  carried  over  are  arrested;  it  is  then  dried  by  passing  over  solid 
potash  or  quick  lime — or  better,  a  mixtiu-e  of  the  anhydrous  oxides  of  potassium  and 
copper,  obtained  by  heating  nitrate  of  potassium  with  finely  divided  copper  reduced 
from  the  oxide  by  hydrogen  (Stas),  (chloride  of  calcium  absorbs  the  gas) — and  collected 
over  mercury.  If  the  gas  is  pure,  it  should  be  entirely  absorbed  by  water.  In  order 
to  obtain  perfectly  dry  ammonia,  Vogel  recommends  saturating  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia  with  solid  chloride  of  calcium,  heating  gently,  and  passing  the 
gas  over  solid  potash. 

Properties.  —  Colourless  gas,  of  a  pungent  smell,  and  strong  alkaline  taste.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  (calculated)  0-5893;  (H.^Davy)  0-5901;  (Thomson)  0-5931;  (Eiot 
and  Arago)  0-o967.  1  litre  at  0°  C.  and  760mm.  barometric  pressure  weighs  0-7752 
grm.  (Biot  and  Arago).  Its  specific  heat  (water  =  1)  is  0-508  (Regnault).  Its 
refractive  power  (air  =  1)  is  1-309  (Dulong). 

It  does  not  sujaport  either  combustion  or  respiration  :  animals  die  when  immerseil 
in  it.  It  is  feebly  combustible  :  when  issuing  in  a  tliin  stream  into  atmospheric  air, 
it  may  be  kindled,  and  burns  with  a  pale  flame.  It  colours  turmeric  piaper  brown, 
and  reddened  litmus  blue :  the  colours  disappear  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

It  may  be  condensed  by  cold  and  pressure,  and  obtained  both  in  the  liquid  and  solid 
form.  Faraday  prepares  liquid  ammonia  as  follows :  Ammonio-chloride  of  silver  is 
introduced  into  a  very  strong  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  whicli  is  then  bent  at  an 
acute  angle,  the  chloride  being  in  the  longer  limb.  The  shorter  limb  is  then  sealed 
and  immersed  in  ice,  and  the  chloride  gradually  heated  :  it  fuses  at  38°  C,  and  be- 
tween 112°  and  119°  C.  gives  off  all  its  ammonia,  which  condenses  to  a  liquid  by  its 
own  pressure  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube.  As  tlie  chloride  of  silver  cools,  the  liquid 
ammonia  boils  violently,  and  is  reabsorbed  by  the  chloride.  Guyton  de  Morveau  and 
Bunsen  have  condensed  ammonia  without  pressure  by  a  mixture  of  cliloride  of  calcium 
and  ice,  the  former  at  52"  C,  the  latter  at  —  40°.  Licpid  ammonia  is  a  colourless,  very 
moliile  liquid,  refracting  light  more  powerfully  than  water;  specific  gravity  0-76: 
boiling-point  at  7-19mm.  barometic  pressiu-e.  —33-7°  C.  (Bunsen.)  Its  tension  at 
-17-78°  C.  =  2-48  atmospheres:  at  0°  C.  =  4-44  atm. :  at  10-8°  C.  =  6  atm.  :  at 
19-44°  C.  =  7-60  atm. :  at  28-31°  C.  =  10  atm. 

Faraday  has  obtained  solid  ammonia  by  exposing  the  dry  gas  to  a  pressure  of  20 
atmospheres  and  to  a  cold  of  — 75°  C,  produced  by  solid  carbonic  anhydride  and  ether. 
It  is  a  white,  transparent,  crystalline  body,  which  melts  at  —75°  C,  and  has  a  higher 
specific  gravity  than  liquid  ammonia. 

Becompostiions.  —  Dry  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  a  succession  of  electric  sparks : 
the  resulting  gas  is  douljle  the  volume  of  the  original  gas,  and  consists  of  1  vol.  nitroger 
and  3  vols,  hydrogen.  Also  by  being  passed  tlu'ough  a  red-liot  porcelain  tube  contain- 
ing copper  or  iron  wire ;  gold-,  silver-,  or  j)latinum-wu'e  acts  similarly,  but  less  ener- 
getically. No  change  is  produced  in  the  gold  and  platinum-wire  :  the  copper  and  iron 
wire  are  rendered  brittle,  and  sometimes  increased  in  weight,  owing  to  the  formation 
of  a  nitride. — 2  vols,  ammonia  mixed  with  not  less  tlian  1,  nor  more  than  6  vols, 
oxygen,  are  exploded  by  the  electric  spark  :  the  products,  if  the  oxygen  be  in  excess, 
are  water  and  nitrate  of  ammonium  ;  if  the  ammonia  be  in  excess,  water,  nitrogen, 
and  hydrogen  — Aqueous  ammonia,  in  contact  with  finely  divided  copper  or  platinum, 
and  o.rt/geji  or  atmospheric  air,  is  converted  into  nitrite  of  ammonium,  both  its  con- 
stituents undergoing  oxidation  (Handwb.) — Ammonia  is  decomposed  by  several  of  tlie 
oxygen-compounds  of  chlorine  and  nitrogen.    Dry  ammonia  mixed  with  dry  hi/po- 
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chlorous  anhydride  explodes  violently  at  the  ordinarj'  temperature,  with  separation  of 
C'lilorine.  Aqueous  ammonia  added  gradually  to  aqueous  hypochlorous  acid,  the 
mixture  being  kept  cool,  yields  nitrogen,  and  eliloride  of  nitrogen.  Ammonia  mixed 
with  proper  proportions  of  nitrous  or  nitric  oxide,  explodes  by  the  electric  spark,  yield- 
ing water  and  nitrogen.  Ammonia  is  violently  decomposed  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
by  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  whether  liqiiid  or  gaseous,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  and 
nitrogen  (Dulong). — In  contact  with  chlorine  in  the  cold,  ammonia  burns  with  a  red 
and  white  flame,  forming  chloride  of  ammonium  and  free  nitrogen  (-iNH^  +  CP  = 
SNH'Cl  +  N) ;  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  strong  aqueous  ammonia  or  a  solution  of  an 
ammoniacal-salt,  chloride  of  nitrogen  is  also  formed.  —  Iodine  does  not  decompose 
dry  ammonia :  in  presence  of  water,  iodide  of  ammonium  and  an  iodine-deriva- 
tive of  ammonia  are  formed. — ^With  bromine,  ammonia  yields  bromide  of  ammo- 
nium and  free  nitrogen. — ^Passed  with  vapour  of  phosphorus  through  a  red-hot  tube, 
ammonia  yields  phosphide  of  hydrogen  and  free  nitrogen. — Passed  over  red-hot  char- 
coal, ammonia  yields  cyanide  of  ammonium  and  free  hydrogen. — With  bisidjihide  of 
carbon,  ammonia  gives  hydrosulphiu-ic  and  sulphocyanic  acids  (NH^  +  CS-  =  H-S  + 
CSH). — AVhen  potassium  or  sodium  is  heated  in  dry  ammonia,  hydrogen  is  evolved, 
its  place  being  supplied  by  the  metal,  and  nitride  of  potassium  and  hydrogen  (potassa- 
mine),  NKH'"^,  is  formed. — In  contact  with  zinc-ethyl,  ammonia  gives  zinc-amine  NZnH' 
and  hydride  of  ethyl,  C'-'H''.  Many  metallic  oxides  decompose  ammonia  with  the  aid  of 
heat :  the  products  are  sometimes  water,  nitrogen,  reduced  metal,  and  more  or  less  of 
an  oxygen-compound  of  nitrogen  ;  sometimes,  water  and  a  metallic  nitride. — Ammonia 
reacts  with  anhydrous  acids,  chlorides  of  acid-radicles,  and  many  compound  ethers, 
giving  amic  acids,  or  ainides.  In  like  manner,  it  gives  with  many  derivatives  of  the 
alcohols,  amic  bases  or  amines.    (See  Amic  Acids,  Amic  Bases,  Amides,  Amines.) 

We  have  seen  that  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  certain  metals  and  metallic  oxides, 
hydrogen  being  liberated,  and  compounds  formed  representing  ammonia  in  which  a 
jiart  or  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  metal.  There  are  certain  organic 
compoiuids  (e.g.  monobasic  anhj'di'ides,  compound  ethers,  &c.)  which  are  capable  of 
decomposing  ammonia  in  a  similar  manner,  with  formation  of  compounds  representing 
ammonia  in  which  the  hj-di-ogen  is  wholly  or  partially  replaced  bj-  an  organic  radicle, 
acid  or  basic.  The  nuniei-ous  and  interesting  class  of  compounds  which  are  thus 
formed  from  ammonia  by  the  partial  or  total  replacement  of  its  hj-drogen  by  other 
radicles,  organic  or  inorganic,  acid  or  basic,  is  known  by  the  generic  name  of  amides: 
mider  which  name  they  !ire  ftiUy  described. 

Combinations. — 1.  With  Water  (Solution  of  amirvonia,  Aqxieoiis  ammonia,  or 
simply  Ammonia,  Spirits  of  hartshorn,  Sahmalcgeist,  Liquor  ammonii). 

Both  water  and  ice  absorb  ammonia  with  great  a"vidity,  with  considerable  evolution 
of  heat,  and  with  great  expansion.  Davy  found  that  1  vol.  water  at  10°  C.  and  29'8 
inches  barometric  pressure  absorbs  670  vols,  ammonia,  or  nearly  lialf  its  weight :  tlie 
specific  gi'avity  of  this  solution  is  0'875.  According  to  Dalton,  water  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature absorbs  even  more  ammonia,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  is  0'85. 
According  to  Osann,  100  pts.  water  at  24°  C.  absorb  8-41  pts.  at  55°  C.  5-96  pts.  am- 
monia. 1  vol.  water  by  absorbing  505  vols,  ammonia,  forms  a  solution  occupj-ing 
1-5  vols.,  and  having  specific  gravity  0-9  :  this,  when  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  yields  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity  0'9455 :  whence  it  appears  that  aqueous 
ammonia  expands  on  dilution.  (Ure.) 

Preparation.  —  1  part  of  sal-ammoniac  in  lumps  is  introduced  into  a  glass  flask, 
with  l\  parts  slaked  lime,  and  fi-om  1  to  li  parts  water :  and  the  flask  is  connected 
by  bent  tubes  with  three  WouLfe's  bottles.  The  first  bottle,  which  is  intended  to 
arrest  any  solid  particles  that  may  be  carried  over  mechanically,  and  any  empyreu- 
matic  oil  contained  in  the  sal-ammoniac,  as  well  as  to  condense  aqueous  vapom-,  con- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  water  (Mohr  prefers  milk  of  lime).  The  second  bottle  con- 
tains the  water  to  be  saturated  with  ammonia:  it  should  contain  a  quantity  of  water 
about  equal  in  weight  to  the  sal-ammoniac  employed,  and  should  not  be  more  than 
three  parts  full,  to  allow  for  the  expansion.  These  two  bottles  should  be  placed  in  cold 
water,  and  each  provided  with  a  safety  tube.  The  third  bottle  contains  a  little  water, 
to  retain  any  ammonia  that  may  pass  through  the  second  bottle.  The  flask  is  then 
heated  in  a  sand-bath,  care  being  taken  that  its  contents  do  not  boil  over :  and  the 
operation  continued  till  about  half  the  water  in  the  flask  has  distilled  over  into  the  fii'st 
bottle.  The  first  bottle  then  contains  a  weak  and  impure  solution  of  ammonia :  the 
second  a  pure  and  sti-ong  solution  (if  a  perfectly  saturated  solution  be  required,  the 
quantity  of  water  in  this  bottle  should  not  exceed  |  the  weight  of  the  sal-ammoniac 
employed) :  the  solution  in  the  third  bottle  is  weak,  but  pure. 

The  proportions  of  lime  and  water  to  be  added  to  tlie  sal-ammoniac  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  largest  yield  of  ammonia  have  been  variously  stated  :  those  given  above  are 
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now  most  generally  roceived.  According  to  the  equation,  CaHO  +  NIT'Cl  =  Nil-'  + 
CaCl  +  H-0,  the  amount  of  slaked  lime  should  be  to  that  of  sal-ammoniac  as 
37  :  53  5,  or  69  parts  of  the  former  to  100  parts  of  the  latter.  But  in  practice  it  is 
always  found  necessary  to  employ  a  larger  proportion  of  lime ;  for  not  only  is  the  lime 
of  commerce  always  impure,  but  also  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the  whole  of  it  into  such 
contact  with  the  sal-ammoniac,  as  would  ensure  the  completeness  of  their  reaction. 
The  object  of  adding  water  is  to  ensiire  the  gradual  solution  of  the  sal-ammoniac,  and 
consequently  its  more  complete  contact  with  the  lime.  There  are  also  other  disad- 
vantages which  attend  the  absence  of  water.  If  the  lime  and  sal-ammoniac  are  mixed 
in  a  state  of  powder,  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  is  lost  before  the  mixture  is  intro- 
duced into  the  flask  ;  and  the  heated  mass  expands  on  cooling  so  as  inrariably  to 
break  the  flask.  These  incouTenienees  are  avoided  by  first  placing  the  sal-ammoniac 
in  lumps  in  the  flask,  and  then  covering  it  with  the  powdered  lime :  but  in  tliis  case 
the  heat  required  is  sufficient  to  volatilise  the  sal-animoniae,  which  is  liable  to  stop 
up  the  delivery-tube  and  cause  a  dangerous  explosion.  Moreover  a  larger  quantity 
of  empja-eumatic  oil  passes  over  witli  the  ammonia  :  and  the  chloride  of  calcium  formed 
in  the  flask  obstinately  retains  a  portion  of  the  ammonia,  which  is  consequently  lost. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  too  much  water  diminishes  the  pioduct  of  am- 
monia, and  hampers  the  operation  in  other  ways. 

In  the  preparation  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  a  large  scale,  the  gas  is  generated  in 
east-iron  or  copper  vessels  :  earthenware  vessels  are  generally  found  not  to  answer, 
owing  to  the  porosity  of  theii-  structure. 

The  aqueous  ammonia  thus  prepared  may  contain  the  folloOTng  impurities,  which 
are  easily  detected : 

Carbonate  of  ammonium.  —  Occiu's  when  the  lime  employed  contains  much  carbonate, 
or  when  the  solution  has  been  exposed  to  the  air.  Causes  turbidity  when  heated  with 
chloride  of  barium. 

Chlorine.  —  Owing  to  chloride  of  ammonium  having  been  sulilimed,  or  carried  over 
mechanically.  The  solution,  satiirated  with  nitric  acid,  gives  a  cloudiness  with  nitrate 
of  silver. 

Lime.  —  Carried  over  mechanically.  Gives  a  precipitate  with  oxalic  acid :  left  as  a 
solid  residue  on  evaporation. 

Cojjpcr  or  Lead. — Derived  from  the  generating  vessel.  Tlie  former  is  detected  hy  tho 
solution  becoming  tinged  witli  blue  on  evaporation  ;  the  latter  by  hydrosulphm'ic  acid. 

Emipyreumaiic  oil.  —  From  the  sal-ammoniac.  The  solution  has  a  yellow  colour 
and  a  peculiar  smell. 

Properties.  — Aqueous  ammonia  is  a  colourless  transparent  liquid,  smelling  i:if 
ammonia,  and  having  a  sharp  burning,  urinous  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from 
l-QOO  to  0'85,  according  to  the  amount  of  ammonia  it  contains;  its  boiling-point  varies 
similarly  (see  Dalton's  table,  infra.)  A  perfectly  saturated  .solution  freezes  between 
—  38°  and  —41°  C,  forming  shining  flexible  needles:  at  —49°  C.  it  solidifies  to  a 
grey  gelatinous  mass,  almost  without  smell  (Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin).  It  loses 
almost  all  its  ammonia  at  a  temperatm'e  below  100°  C.  The  following  tables  lia\'e 
been  constructed,  showing  the  amount  of  real  ammonia  contained  in  aqueous  ammonia 
of  diflTerent  densities : 


Dalton. 

H.  Davy. 

UHE. 

SfecifiL' 

Percentage 

Boiling 

Sperilic 

Percentajie 

Specific 

Percentage 

.Specific 

Percentage 

gravity. 

.\inmunia. 

Toint 

gravity. 

Ammonia. 

gravity. 

Ammonia. 

gravity. 

Ammonia. 

0-S5 

35  .3 

— 4° 

0  S7S0 

32-3* 

0-8914 

27-940 

0-9303 

15  900 

0  SG 

32  6 

+3-5° 

0  ,-<K57 

29-2.5 

0-89't7 

27-fi.i3 

0  9410 

14  67,5 

0-87 

29 -U 

1(1° 

(1-9:  fin 

2tiM:0 

0-.S967 

•27  038 

0-94.55 

13-2,50 

0-K8 

M  3 

17° 

n-i;054 

2S-37* 

0-.H983 

2(1-7.51 

0-9510 

I1-925 

()-8ij 

24-7 

23° 

0'9166 

22  07 

0  9000 

2(;-.ir'0 

0-9564 

10-600 

()■!)() 

22*2 

3(1° 

n  9-.'55 

19  '4 

0  904.5 

2.5-17.5 

(1  9014 

9  275 

19  8 

37° 

()-93j6 

17-5-i 

0-9('9O 

23-8,50 

0-9(3';-2 

7'95(l 

17M 

44° 

0-"385 

I.5-8S 

0-9133 

22-525 

0-9716 

6-625 

O-'Ci 

151 

6(1° 

n-cn35 

14-53 

0-9177 

21  200 

0-9708 

5-.5(0 

1)  !)1 

1  •.'•8 

(1-947G 

13-40 

0-3227 

19-875 

0-1828 

3-975 

(> 

10-5 

k;° 

n-9.il  3 

12-40 

0-9-J75 

18  5.50 

0-9887 

2  660 

0  !iG 

S  3 

70° 

()-9'45 

1  I-.5C. 

0-93-20 

17-2'.'5 

0  9945 

1-325 

0  !I7 

fi-2 

79° 

n-9573 

1(|-X2 

!■ 

4  1 

87" 

n-95;)7 

10-17 

0  D'J 

2-0 

11-9616 

9  (lO 

0-9692 

9  60* 

*  Those  inimbcTi; 

were  determined  by  experiment : 

the  rest  in  Davy's  table 

by  caU  nlatioii. 
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J.  Otto.    Determinations  made  at  16°  C. 


Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 
Ammonia. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 
Ammonia.  1 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 
Ammonia. 

0-9517 

12-0(10 

0-9607 

9-625  1 

0  9697 

7  250 

0-9521 

11-875 

0-9612 

9-500 

0-9702 

7- 1  -.'5 

0-95-^6 

11-750 

0-9616 

9-375 

0-9707 

7-0()0 

0-9531 

11  6-25 

0-9621 

9-250 

0-9711 

6  875 

0-9536 

11-500 

0-9626 

9-1-25 

0-9716 

6-750 

0-9540 

11-375 

0-':G:il 

9-(i00 

0-9721 

6-625 

0-9545 

11-250 

0-9(m6 

8  875 

0-9726 

6  -1(10 

0  9550 

11-1-25 

09641 

8-750 

0-9730 

6-375 

0-9555 

11-0(10 

0-91 145 

8-1.25 

0-9735 

6-250 

0-955G 

10-950 

0-9650 

8-500 

0  9740 

6-1-25 

0  9559 

10-K75 

0-9654 

8-375 

0-9745 

6  000 

0-9564 

10  750 

0-9i;59 

8-250 

0-9749 

ft-875 

0-9569 

10  025 

0-9664 

8-1-25 

C-9754 

5750 

0-9574 

10-500 

0-9669 

8- (100 

0-9759 

6-625 

0-9578 

10-.f75 

0  9673 

7-H75 

0-9764 

6-500 

0  95H3 

10-250 

09(i78 

7-750 

0-9768 

6-375 

0  9588 

101 -25 

n-968i 

7-6-25 

0-9773 

6-250 

0-9593 

10-noo 

0-91.88 

7-500 

0-9778 

5125 

0-9597 

9-875 

0-9692 

7-375 

0  9783 

5-000 

0-9602 

9-750 

L.  Caeius.    (Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  xcix.  164.)    Determinations  made  at  14°  C. 


Specific 

P.  C. 

Specific 

P.  C. 

'  S(.ecific 

P.  C. 

Specific 

P.  C. 

Specific 

P.  C. 

Specific 

P.  C. 

gravity. 

Amm. 

graviiy. 

An  m. 

1  gr<ivity. 

Aiiiii.. 

,  ravity. 

Amm 

gravity. 

Amm. 

gravity. 

Amm. 

0-8S44 

36-0 

0-8976 

30-0 

0-9133 

24-0 

0-9314 

18-0 

09520 

12-0 

0-9749 

6-0 

0-8848 

3V8 

0-N981 

29-8 

0-9139 

2.J-8 

0-9321 

17-8 

0  95-27 

11-8 

097.57 

5  8 

0-8852 

35  6 

0  S986 

29-6 

0-9145 

23-6 

0-9327 

17-6 

0-9534 

11-6 

0-9765 

5-6 

0-8-<56 

35-4 

0  8991 

•29-4 

0-9150 

23-4 

0-9333 

17  4 

0  9542 

11-4 

0-9773 

5-4 

0  8860 

35  2 

0  8'.I96 

29-2 

09 156 

2.1  2 

(l-934(l 

17-2 

0-9549 

11-2 

0-9781 

5-2 

0-8S64 

350 

0-9001 

■29  0 

0-9162 

23-0 

0-9317 

17-n 

0-9556 

11  0 

0-97911 

5  II 

0  8-68 

34-8 

0-9096 

'^8-8 

0-9168 

22-8 

0-9353 

16-8 

0  9503 

10-8 

0-9799 

4-8 

0-8-*72 

34  6 

0-901 1 

28-6 

1  0-9174 

22-6 

0-9360 

16-6 

0-9571 

10-6 

0-9807 

4-6 

0-HK77 

34-4 

0-9(116 

-28-4 

0-9180 

2:-4 

0-9366 

16-4 

o-fi5ra 

10-4 

0  9815 

4-4 

0-8S81 

34-2 

0-9021 

28  2 

0-9185 

-22  2 

0-9373 

16-2 

0-9586 

10  2 

0-98-23 

4-2 

0-8885 

34  0 

0  9(i26 

28-0 

0-9191 

22-0 

0-9380 

16-0 

0-9593 

10-0 

0  9831 

4-0 

0-88S9 

33-8 

0-9031 

27-8 

1  0-9197 

21-8 

0  9386 

15  8 

0-9601 

9-8 

(1-9839 

3-8 

0  SH94 

33  6 

0  90  56 

27-6 

1  0-9203 

21-6 

0-9393 

15-6 

0  9608 

9-6 

0  9847 

3-6 

0-8  98 

33  4 

0-9041 

27-4 

!  0-9209 

21-4 

0-9400 

15-4 

0-9616 

9-4 

0-9855 

34 

0-8903 

33-2 

0-9047 

•27  2 

i  0-9215 

21-2 

0-9407 

15-2 

0  96-23 

9-2 

0-9863 

3-2 

0-8907 

33-0 

0-9052 

27-0 

0-9221 

21-0 

0-9414 

15-0 

0-9(i3l 

90 

0-98-3 

3-0 

0-8911 

32  8 

0  90--7 

26-8 

0  9227 

20-8 

0-9420 

14-8 

0-9639 

8-8 

0  9882 

2-8 

0-89!  6 

32-6 

0-9963 

•26  6 

0  9233 

20-6 

0-9427 

14  6 

0-9647 

8-6 

0-9890 

2-6 

0-8920 

32-4 

09068 

26-4 

0  9-239 

20  4 

0-9434 

14-4 

0-9654 

8-4 

0-9899 

2-4 

0  89  25 

32  2 

0-9073 

26  2 

0-9245 

20-2 

0-9441 

14  2 

0-9G(;2 

S-^ 

0-9907 

2-2 

0  H9-29 

32  0 

0-9078 

26-0 

0-9251 

2il-(l 

0-9419 

14-0 

0-9670 

8-0 

0  9915 

2-0 

0-8931 

31-8 

0-9083 

258 

0-9257 

19-8 

09456 

13-8 

0-9677 

7-8 

09924 

1  8 

0-8938 

31-6 

0-9089 

25  6 

0-92G4 

19  6 

0  9463 

13-6 

0-9685 

7-6 

0-9932 

1-6 

0  8943 

31-4 

0  9094 

25-4 

0-9-27  1 

19-4 

0-9470 

13  4 

0-9  93 

7-4 

0-9941 

1-4 

0-8'.'48 

31-2 

0  9100 

25-2 

0  9277 

19-2 

0-9477 

13-2 

0-97iil 

7-2 

0-9950 

1-2 

(1  8953 

31-0 

0-9106 

25  0 

0  92^3 

19-0 

09484 

13-0 

0-9709 

7  0 

0-9959 

1  0 

0-8957 

30-8 

0  911 1 

24-8 

0-9289 

18  8 

0  9491 

12  8 

0-9717 

6-8 

0  9967 

0-8 

0  8962 

30-6 

0-9116 

24-0 

0-9-296 

18-6 

0-9498 

12-6 

0-9725 

6-6 

0-9975 

0-6 

0  8967 

311-4 

0-91-22 

■24-4 

0-930-2 

18  4 

0  9505 

12-4 

0-9733 

fi-4 

0-99M3 

0-1 

0-8971 

30-2 

0-9127 

24-2 

0-9308 

18-2 

0-9512 

12-2 

0-9741 

6-2 

0-9991 

By  the  aid  of  these  tables,  the  strength  of  aqueous  ammonia,  like  that  of  commercial 
alcohol,  may  be  approximately  ascertained  V)y  taking  its  speci-fic  gra-vity.  (See  also 
Griffin's  Table  given  in  Ures  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Mani'factures,  and  Mines,  toI.  i. 
p.  132,  and  Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  iii.  260.) 

Eoscoe  and  Dittmar  (Chem.  .Soc.  Qu.  J.  xii.  147),  have  determined  the  amount  of 
ammonia-gas  absorbed  by  water  at  various  pressures  and  temperatures.  The  results 
are  given  in  the  t"wo  following  tables. 

Table  A  shows  the  weight  of  ammonia-gas  in  grammes  G  absorbed  by  1  gramme 
of  water  at  0°  C.  and  various  partial  pressm-es  P.* 


-*  By  partial  pressure  is  meant  the  total  pressure  under  which  the  absorption  occurs,  minus  the  tension 
of  .iqueous  vapour  at  0°  C. 
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Table  A. 


p. 

G. 

P. 

G. 

P. 

G. 

P. 

G. 

0-00 

 '  

0-000 

0  25 

0-465 

0-85 

0  9:-i7 

1-45 

1409 

0-01 

0-044 

0  30 

0-515 

0  90 

0  968 

1-50 

1  -5-26 

0-02 

0-(«4 

035 

0  Sfil 

(I-P5 

roiil 

1-55 

1-584 

0  03 

0-120 

0-40 

0-6(17 

1-(I0 

I  037 

1-60 

1  -645 

0-04 

0-149 

0  45 

0-616 

1-05 

l'075 

1-65 

1-707 

0  05 

0-175 

0-50 

0G90 

I-IO 

1117 

1-70 

1-770 

0-75 

OTM 

0-55 

(1-731 

1-15 

1-161 

1-75 

1-835 

0-100 

0-275 

0  l  iO 

0-768 

1-20 

1--2U8 

1  80 

1-9116 

lj-125 

0-31 5 

0-65 

0-sO( 

1-25 

I -258 

1-85 

1  -976 

0-1  SO 

0-35 1 

0-70 

0S4O 

1-30 

1310 

1-90 

2  040 

0-17.5 

0-38'2 

0-75 

0-.H72 

1-35 

l-3(il 

1-95 

•2- 120 

0-200 

0-411 

0-SO 

0-9116 

1-40 

1-415 

200 

2  195 

From  these  numbers  it  appears:  (1)  that  tlie  quantity  of  ammonia  absorbed  by 
■n-ater  at  0°  C.  is  far  from  being  proportional  to  the  pressure  ;  and  (2)  that  for  equal 
increments  of  pressure  up  to  about  1  metre  of  mercury,  the  corresponding  increments 
of  absorbed  ammonia  continually  diminish,  but  that  above  this  point,  the  amount  of 
dissolved  gas  increases  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  the  pressm-e. 


Table  B  shows  the  -weight  in  grammes  of  ammonia  (column  II.),  absorbed  by 
1  gramme  of  water  under  the  pressui-e  of  0-76'".  and  at  various  temperatures  (column  I). 

Table  B. 


1. 

II. 

I. 

11. 

I. 

II. 

I. 

II. 

0°  c. 

0-875 

16°  C. 

0  582 

3'i°  C. 

0-.-I82 

48°  C. 

0-244 

2° 

0-H33 

18° 

0-554 

34° 

(I-.1I-2 

0--i-29 

4° 

0-7'.i2 

20° 

0  526 

36° 

(1  343 

_r,.,0 

0-.'14 

6° 

0-751 

22° 

0  4''^i 

38° 

o:m 

51° 

0-200 

8° 

0-713 

24° 

(1-474 

4(1° 

0  3117 

.'i6° 

0-1  ^6 

10° 

O-i.79 

26° 

0  449 

42° 

(l--9() 

1-2° 

0  61j 

28° 

0-  V2i; 

41° 

0  275 

14° 

0  612 

3  ° 

0-403 

4(.° 

0--J.59 

Aqueous  ammonia  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  many  salts  -'.vhii-li  arc  insoIuUe 
in  water.  Thus  it  dissolves  chromic  and  stannic  oxides,  the  pr(5toxL(ies  of  tin.  cadmium, 
zinc,  &c.,  the  oxides  of  copper  and  silver.  The  compounds  thus  formed  are  decomposed 
by  heat,  losing  ammonia,  sometimes  with  explosive  violence.  Many  other  salts  are 
also  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia,  e.  g.  phosphate,  chloride,  lirmnide  of  silver.  &c.  :  in 
some  cases,  the  original  salt  can  be  recovered  unchanged  by  evaporating  oft  the  ammonia ; 
in  others  a  more  intimate  combination  is  effected. 

2.  With  alcohol.    (Liquor  ammouiaei  alcoliolicus). 

Alcohol,  like  -svater,  absorbs  ammonia  in  great  quantity,  with  considerable  expinnsion 
and  evolution  of  heat.  Tlie  alcoholic  solution  is  prepared  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
the  aqueous  solution,  alcohol  of  8.5 — 90  p.  c.  being  suljstituted  for  water  in  the  second 
bottle.  The  proportion  of  alcohol  to  the  sal-ammoniac  employed  sliould  be  somewhat 
less  than  in  the  case  of  water.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  of  com-se  varies 
■with  the  amount  of  alcohol  and  ammonia  which  it  contains. 

3.  With  metallic  salts.  Ammonia  forms  solid  compounds  with  certain  metallic 
oxides  (of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  mercury,  antimony,  (Sec.)  which  are  decomposed  by  heat, 
frequently  with  explosive  violence.  Certain  metallic  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides 
(of  silver,  calcium,  (Sec.)  absorb  ammonia,  frequently  with  evolution  of  heat.  Some  of 
these  compounds  lose  their  ammonia  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  otiiers,  liut  not  all,  -^rhen 
heated.  Some  dissolve  in  water  without  decomposition,  forming  solutions  from  which 
the  whole  of  the  ammonia  is  not  precipitated  by  dichloride  of  platinum  :  the  majority 
are  decomposed  by  water,  which  sometimes  dissolves  the  original  salt  and  separates 
ammonia,  sometimes  precipitates  the  metal  as  hydrate.  Similarly,  certain  erj'stalline 
salts,  when  freed  from  their  water  of  crystallisation,  absorb  ammonia  abundantly  and 
in  atomic  proportion,  forming  compounds  which  are  decomposed  by  heat  or  by  wat -r. 
Ammonia  also  eomljines  with  metallic  cyanides,  -svitli  fluoride  of  silicon,  and  other  bodies. 

4.  With  acids,  forming  ammoniacal  salts.    (See  Ammoniacal  Salts.) 

5.  With  ■polijbasic  anhi/drides,  forming  the  ammonium-salts  of  amic  acids.  (See 
Amic  Acids.)  F.  T.  C. 
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ii.IVSMOWIACii.3ti  SAINTS.  Ammonium- salts,  Sds  ammoniacaux,  AmmonicJc- 
sahe. 

Ammonia  combines  very  readily  wdtli  acids,  which  it  neutralises  completely,  forming 
definite  crystalline  salts,  known  by  the  name  of  ammoniacal  or  ammonium-salts. 
These  salts  are  isomorphoiis  with  those  of  potassium,  and  are  in  their  general  properties 
so  closely  analogous  to  metallic  salts,  that  they  are  universally  regarded  as  belonging 
to  this  class  of  bodies.  There  is,  however,  a  characteristic  difference  in  their  mode  of 
formation.  While  other  metallic  salts  are  formed  by  the  substitution  of  a  metal  for 
the  hydi-ogen  of  an  acid,  e.g.  chloride  of  zinc,  ZnCl  =  HCl  +  Zn  —  H  :  ammoniacal 
salts  are  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  ammonia  with  the  acid,  without  elimi- 
nation of  hydrogen, — e.g.  chloride  of  ammonium,  NH'Cl  =  Nff  +  HCl. 

Among  the  various  theories  by  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  represent  tlie  consti- 
tution of  these  salts,  that  which  most  clearly  expresses  their  analogy  with  other 
metallic  salts  is  unquestionably  the  Ammonium  Theory  of  Berzelius.  According  to 
this  theory,  ammoniacal  salts  contain  a  compound  metal,  ammonium,  NH',  analogous 
to  potassium,  sodium,  and  other  metals,  the  salts  of  which,  mmnoniiim-salts,  are 
analogous  to  other  metallic  salts.  Thus,  chloride  of  ammonium,  C1NH\  is  analogous 
to  chloride  of  potassium,  CIK ;  sidphate  of  ammonium,  SO'(NH')^  to  sulphate  of 
potassium,  SO  'K^,  &c.  This  hypothetical  metal  h'as  never  been  isolated.  An  amal- 
gam of  mercury  and  ammonium  is,  however,  known  to  exist,  which  affords  strong 
eoiToborative  evidence,  not  only  of  the  existence  of  ammonium,  but  also  of  its  metallic 
nature,  metals  being  the  only  bodies  which  are  capable  of  forming  amalgams  with 
mercury.  This  singular  substance,  discovered  simultaneously  in  1808,  by  Seebeck,  at 
Jena,  and  by  Berzelius  and  Pontin,  at  Stockholm,  was  originally  prepared  by  the  action 
of  electricity  upon  aqueous  ammonia  in  contact  with  mercury.  A  strong  solution  of 
aqueous  ammonia  in  which  mercury  is  placed,  is  brought  into  the  voltaic  circle,  the 
negative  pole  dipping  into  the  mercury,  and  the  positive  pole  into  the  liquid.  An- 
other method  is  to  dip  the  negative  wire  into  mercury,  which  is  placed  in  a  cavity 
hollowed  out  of  a  fragment  of  a  solid  ammoniimi-salt,  carbonate,  sulphate,  phosphate, 
or  chloride,  the  positive  wire  being  inserted  into  the  salt  itself,  or  connected  with  a 
metallic  plate  on  which  the  salt  rests.  Oxygen,  or,  if  chloride  of  ammonium  be  em- 
ployed, chlorine,  is  evolved  at  the  positive  pole,  but  scarcely  any  gas  at  the  negative 
pole ;  while  the  mercury  increases  verj^  lai-gely  in  volume,  and  assumes  the  consistence 
of  butter.  When  completely  saturated  with  ammonium,  the  amalgam  is  lighter  than 
water:  obtained  by  the  former  method,  it  has  frequently  a  crystalline  structure.  It 
is  a  very  unstable  compound,  decomposing  spontaneously  as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from 
the  voltaic  circle,  being  resolved  into  licpiid  mercm-y,  and  a  mixture  of  2  vols,  am- 
monia, NH^,  and  1  vol.  hydrogen,  H.  When  cooled  below  0°  C,  it  solidifies  and  crys- 
tallises in  cubes.  At  a  very  low  temperature,  it  contracts,  and  becomes  brittle  ; 
decomposition  does  not  begin  till  the  temperatm-e  rises  to  29°  C.  According  to  Sir  H. 
Davy,  it  contains  1  atom  NH''  to  753  atoms  mercmy.  The  amalgam  may  also  be 
prepared  without  the  intervention  of  electricity,  by  bringing  potassium-  or  sodium- 
amalgam —  the  latter  is  more  energetic  in  its  action — into  contact  with  an  ammonium- 
salt,  either  solid  and  moistened  with  water,  or  as  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution. 
The  amalgam  thus  prepared  contains,  according  to  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  1  part 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  to  1800  parts  mercury.  It  contains  a  certain  portion  of  potas- 
sium or  sodium,  and  on  this  account  is  less  unstable  than  the  amalgam  prepared  by 
either  of  the  former  methods  :  it  may  be  preserved  for  a  considerable  time  in  anhy- 
drous rock-oil,  or  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen. 

Formation. — Ammonium-salts  are  formed  by  bringing  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  am- 
monium directly  into  contact  with  acids. 

Properties. — Ammonium-salts  are  isomorphoiis  with  potassium-salts.  They  have 
mostly  a  pungent,  saline,  somewhat  urinous  taste.  They  are  all  soluble  in  water, 
generally  with  facility  :  less  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  Ajnmonium-salts  of  colourless 
acids  are  colourless. 

Eeactions  of  Ammonium-salts.  Tests  for  Ammonia. — Ammonium-salts 
are  variously  affected  by  heat :  all,  however,  are  wholly  or  pai'tially  volatilised,  with 
or  without  decomposition.  The  carbonate,  and  those  which  contain  no  oxygen  (chloride, 
iodide,  &c.),  are  volatilised  undecomposed.  All  others  lose  their  ammonia  when  heated. 
Some,  e.g.  the  phosphate,  and  borate,  evolve  ammonia  undecomposed,  leaving  the  acid. 
Others,  e.  g.  sulphate,  evolve  nitrogen,  the  acid  being  more  or  less  completely  reduced 
by  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia:  the  nitrate  is  decomposed  into  nitrous  oxide  and 
water.  Their  aqueous  solution,  when  exposed  to  the  air  (still  more  rapidly  when 
evaporated),  generally  loses  ammonia,  an  acid  salt,  or  a  normal  salt  mixed  with  excess 
of  acid,  being  formed :  hence,  in  crystallising  an  ammonium-salt,  ammonia  must  lie 
occasionally  added  during  evaporation.  When  treated  with  chlorine,  their  aqueous 
solution  yields  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitrogen  ;  or,  if  the  salt  contains  a  powerful  acid, 
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hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  nitrogen  (Dul  ong)!  With  a  solution  of  hyiwcMorous 
acid,  dry  ammonium-salts  yield  water,  chloride  of  nitrogen,  and  nitrogen,  while  nitrogen 
and  chlorine  remain  in  solution  (B  alard).  In  sohition  they  are  decomposed  by  j"''^- 
toxidi/s,  with  liberation  of  ammonia  ;  not  by  sesquioxides.  When  heated,  either  solid 
or  in  solution,  with  a  fixed  alkali,  baryta,  lime,  oxide  of  lead,  &c.,  they  evolve  ammonia: 
magnesia  expels  only  half  the  ammonia,  forming  a  double  salt. 

The  reaction  by  which  ammonium-salts  are  generally  detected,  is  their  decomposition 
when  heated  with  fixed  alkalis  or  alkaline  earths.  If  the  ammonia  evolved  be  in  so  minute 
a  quantity  that  its  characteristic  smell  cannot  be  perceived,  it  is  easily  recognised  hy 
its  property  of  restoring  tlie  blue  colour  to  reddened  litmus-paper,  and  of  forming  dense 
white  fumes  by  contact  with  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  If 
the  evolved  ammonia  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  strip  of  paper  moistened  witli  a  dilute 
neutral  solution  of  subnitrate  of  mercury,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  sulphate  of  manganese, 
in  the  first  case  a  black  stain  is  produced  on  the  paper,  in  the  second  a  blue,  in  the 
thu'd  a  brown. —  A  solution  of  molybdate  of  sodiiDii  containivg  ■phosphoric  acid  (phos- 
phomolybdate  of  sodium),  gives  with  ammonium-salts,  a  yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in 
alkalis  and  non-volatile  organic  acids,  insoluble  in  mineral  acids  :  in  very  dilute  am- 
monium solutions,  the  formation  of  the  precipitate  is  gradual;  it  is  accelerated  by  heat. 
When  a  solution  containing  an  ammonium-salt  or  free  ammonia  is  mixed  with  potasli, 
and  a  solution  of  iodide  of  incrcuri/  in.  iodide  of  potassium  added,  a  brown  precipitate 
or  coloration  is  immediately  produced  (Nessler).  (ISJII'  +  4HgI  =  NHg'I  -t-  3HI'). 
This  is  by  far  the  most  delicate  test  for  ammonia. —With  dichluridc  of  platiii n i,',^ 
ammonium-salts  give  a  yeUow  crystalline  precipitate  of  chlorophitinate  of  ammonium, 
PtCPNH'',  slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  acids.  Wlien  ignited,  the 
precipitate  is  converted  into  pure  metallic  platinum,  perfectly  free  from  clilorine. 
With  acid  tartrate  of  sodium  (or  tartaric  acid),  they  give  a  wliite  precipitate  of  acid 
tartrate  of  ammonium,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  readily  solulile  in  alkaline  sohi- 
tions  and  in  mineral  acids.  The  carbonaceous  residue  left  on  igniting  this  precipitate 
has  no  alkaline  reaction. — A  not  too  dilute  solution  of  an  ammonium-salt  gives  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumi^iium,  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  ammonium- 
alum. —  Only  very  concentrated  solutions  of  ammonium-salts  give  precipitates  with 
perchloric  or  fluosilicic  aeid. —  Suhniirate  of  incrcuri/  gives  a  brown  coloiu-  in  solu- 
tions containing  free  ammonia. — A  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  an  ammonium-salt 
gives  a  white  precipitate  with  chloride  of  viercury. — ^Alcohohc  solutions  of  ammonium- 
salts  burn  with  a  blue  or  violet  flame. 

Reactions  very  similar  to  those  just  described,  r.g.vdih  phosphomolybdato  of  sodium, 
iodomercurate  of  potassium,  diehloride  of  platinum,  cliloride  of  mercury,  &c.,  are 
likewise  produced  by  the  salts  of  methylamine,  etliylamine,  and  other  compound 
ammonias.  These  organic  bases  may,  however,  be  distinguished  with  certainty  from 
ammonia  itself  by  igniting  the  substance  under  examination  with  oxide  of  copper, 
and  passing  the  evolved  gases  into  baryta  water,  when,  if  carbon  is  present,  a 
precipitate  of  carbonate  of  baryta  will  be  produced.    (See  Analysis,  Oeganic,  p.  225.) 

Separation  and  Estimation  of  Ammonium. — Ammonium  is  separated  from 
all  other  metals  except  the  alkaline  metals,  by  its  non-precipitation  by  hydrosulphiiric 
acid,  sulphide  or  carbonate  of  ammonium,  or  phosphate  of  sodium,  in  presence  of  chloride 
of  ammonium.  From  sodium  and  lithium  it  is  separated  by  dicliloride  of  platinum 
and  alcohol,  which  precipitates  potassium  and  ammonium  as  chloroplatinates,  while 
sodium  and  lithiimi  remain  in  solution.  The  mixed  chloroplatinates  are  converted  by 
ignition  into  a  mixtiu-e  of  metallic  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium,  the  latter  of 
which  is  dissolved  out  by  water,  the  solution  evaporated  to  diyness,  gently  ignited, 
and  weighed.  The  weight  of  platinum  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  potassium 
thus  obtained  being  deducted  from  the  total  weight  of  metallic  platinum,  tlie  remaining 
platinum  represents  the  ammonium  present :  1  atom  of  platinum  corresponds  to  1  atom 
of  ammonium.  This  method  is  appliealile  only  when  the  metals  are  present  as  salts  which 
are  soluble  in  alcohol,  e.  g.  as  chlorides.  Sidphates  are  best  converted  into  chlorides 
by  adding  carbonate  of  barium,  and  saturating  the  filtrate  with  hydroeldoric  acid. 

The  best  method  for  the  separation  of  ammonium  from  all  other  metals  is  to  heat 
the  compound  under  examination  in  a  combustion-tube  with  excess  of  soda-lime,  and 
to  coUect  the  ammonia  evolved  in  a  bulb-apparatus  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
chloride  of  ammonium  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  excess  of  diehloride  of  platinum 
(perfectly  free  from  nitric  acid),  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath.  The 
residue  is  treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  excess  of  the  dicliloride  :  the  chloro- 
platinate  of  ammoniimi  is  coUeeted  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at  100°  C,  and  weighed  ; 
or  converted  by  ignition  in  a  porcelain  crucilJe  into  metallic  platinum,  from  the  weight 
of  which  the  amount  of  ammonia  is  readily  calcidated.  This  method  is  not  applicable 
to  the  separation  of  ammonia  from  other  volatile  organic  bases. 

Ammonium-salts  may  occasionally  be  estimated  by  loss.    This  is  the  case  when  the 
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ammonium-salt  is  entirely  volatile,  and  when  no  other  volatile  or  deconiposible  com- 
pound is  present.  The  substance  under  examination  is  heated  in  a  water-bath  until  it 
ceases  to  lose  weight :  it  is  then  moderately  ignited  and  weighed  again,  when  the  lo.«s 
of  weight  represents  the  amount  of  ammonium-salt  present.  This  is  a  convenient 
method  for  the  estimation  of  chloride,  nitrate,  or  normal  sulphate  of  ammonium,  in 
presence  of  the  corresponding  fixed  alkaline  salts. 

Ammonia  may  also  be  estimated  by  distilling  it  into  a  known  quantity  of  dilute  acid, 
and  determuaing  volumetricaUy  by  a  standard  alkaline  solution  the  excess  of  free  acid. 

The  following  are  the  principal  ammonium-salts : 

1.  Acetates  of  Ammonium,  a.  Normal  acetate,  C-H^O^NH*. — ^A  white  odoui-less 
salt,  obtained  by  saturating  glacial  acetic  acid  with  dry  ammonia. 

h.  Acid  acetate,  C-H^O^.NH'  +  C-H^Ol— Obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  subli- 
mate, when  dry  powdered  chloride  of  ammonium  is  treated  with  an  equal  weight  of 
acetate  of  potassiiun  or  calcium,  ammonia  being  given  off  simultaneously.  (See  Ace- 
tates, p.  VI.) 

2.  Caebonates  of  Ammonidm. — H.  Eose  (Pogg.  Ann.  xlviii.  352)  admits  the 
existence  of  a  considerable  number  of  carbonates  of  ammonium,  to  which  he  assigns 
very  various  and  complicated  formulae.  But,  according  to  H.  Deville  (Compt.  rend, 
xxxiv.  880;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xl.  87),  there  exist  only  two  carbonates  of  ammonium 
of  definite  composition. 

a.  Normal  carbonate,  CO'(NH');  [or  CO-.NH*0  =  C 0\N IP. E0\— This  salt  lias 
never  been  isolated.  The  salt  which  crystallises  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonium  saturated  with  ammonia,  is  simply  sesquicarbonate.  Neither 
can  it  be  obtained  from  a  saturated  solution  of  commercial  sesquicarbonate  in  strong- 
aqueous  ammonia.  It  may  be  obtained  in  aqueous  or  alcohohc  solution,  or,  as  sesqui- 
carbonate, in  combination  with  the  acid  carbonate  (b).  (Pelouze  et  Fremy,  Traito 
de  Chimie,  ii.  222.) 

h.  Acid  carbonate,  GOM^W.'R  [or  CO-.NH*0  +  CO«..ffO.]— Obtained  by  saturating 
an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  or  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonium  with  carbonic  an- 
hydride. Or  by  treating  the  commercial  sesquicarbonate  finely  powdered,  with  alcohol 
of  90  per  cent.,  which  dissolves  out  normal  carbonate,  leaving  a  residue  of  acid  car- 
bonate. Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonium  is  similai-ly  decomposed  by  cold  water ;  but 
in  this  case,  a  larger  quantity  of  the  acid  carbonate  is  dissolved.  All  carbonates  of 
ammonium,  when  left  to  themselves,  are  gradually  converted  into  acid  carbonate.  It 
forms  large  crystals,  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  or  trimetric  system.  According 
to  D  e  ville,  it  is  dimorphous,  but  never  isomorphous  with  acid  carbonate  of  potassium. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  volatilises  slowly,  without  becoming  opaque,  and  gives  olF 
a  slight  ammoniacal  odour.  At  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  is  soluble  in  8  parts 
of  water ;  if  this  solution  be  heated  above  36°  it  is  decomposed,  evolving  carbonic 
anhydride.  Even  at  ordinary  temperatm-es,  the  solution,  whether  concentrated  or  dilute, 
gradually  becomes  ammoniacal  on  keeping  (G-melin).  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol; 
but  when  exposed  to  the  air  under  alcohol,  it  dissolves  as  normal  carbonate,  evolving 
carbonic  anhydride. 

It  has  been  found  native  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  deposits  of  guano  on  the 
western  coast  of  Patagonia,  in  the  form  of  white  crystalline  masses,  with  a  strong 
ammoniacal  smell.    (Ulex.  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvi.  44.) 

c.  Sesquicarbonate,  C'0»N*H'«  +  2H-0  [=  3CO\'2NH'0  +  3i/0.]— Obtained  by 
dissolving  commercial  carbonate  of  ammonium  in  strong  aqueous  ammonia,  at  about 
30°  C,  and  crystallising  the  solution.  It  forms  large  transparent  crystals,  representing  a 
right  rectangular  prism,  with  the  faces  of  the  corresponding  rhombic  octahedron 
resting  on  the  angles.  These  crystals  decompose  very  rapidly  in  the  au-,  losing  water 
and  ammonia,  and  being  converted  into  di-acid  carbonate.  This  salt  may  be  regarded 
as  a  mixture  or  compound  of  1  atom  of  normal  carbonate  with  2  of  atoms  acid  carbonate 
[C0».  (NH')=  +  2(C0^NH^H)  =  C'O'N'H'*]  :  a  view  which  is  confirmed  by  its  be- 
haviour with  water  and  alcohol ;  which,  when  added  in  quantity  insufficient  for  the 
complete  solution  of  the  salt,  dissolves  out  normal  cai-bonate,  leaving  a  residue  of  acid 
carbonate :  100  pts.  water  at  13"^  C.  dissolve  25  pts.  sesquicarbonate,  at  17°,  30  pts. ;  at 
32°,  37  pts. ;  at  41°,  40  pts. ;  at  49°,  60  pts.  (Berzelius) :  above  this  temperatiu'e, 
carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved,  and  a  solution  of  normal  carbonate  formed. 

Commercial  carbonate  of  ammonium  {sal  volatile,  salt  of  hartshorn,  &c.)  consists 
of  sesquicarbonate,  more  or  less  piu'e.  It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  bones,  hartshorn,  and  other  animal  matter.  The  product  thus  obtained  is 
contaminated  with  empyreumatic  oil,  from  which  it  is  purified  by  subliming  it  once  or 
twice  with  1^  times  its  weight  of  animal  charcoal,  in  cast-iron  vessels  over  which  glass 
receivers  are  inverted.  By  repeated  sublimation,  the  salt  is  partially  decomposed. 
Another  method  of  preparing  it  is  by  heating  to  redness  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  chloride  or 
sulphate  of  ammonium,  and  2  pts.  carbonate  of  calcium  (chalk),  or  carbonate  of  potassium, 
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in  a  retort  to  which  a  receiver  is  luted :  ammonia  and  water  are  first  disengaged,  and 
then  the  sesquicarboiiate  distils  over  and  solidifies  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  and  the 
receiver.  On  a  small  scale,  glass  vessels  are  employed  :  on  a  large  scale,  an  earthenware 
or  cast-iron  retort,  and  an  earthenware  or  leaden  receiver,  which,  when  filled  by 
repeated  distillations,  is  broken  or  cut  in  two:  10  pts.  sal-ammoniac  yield  from  7  to  8 
pts.  sosquieai-bonate.  (See  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mints,  i.  135.)  The 
salt  thus  prepared  is  liable  to  contain  the  following  impurities  : 

Hi/posiJjMtc  of  ammonium :  when  sulphate  of  ammonium,  or  chloride  containing 
sulphate,  is  employed  in  the  preparation.  The  salt  neutralised  with  acetic  acid  gives 
a  white  precipitate  which  turns  black  on  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver. — Sulphate  of 
ammonium,  from  the  same  causes :  detected  by  hydi'ochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  barium. 
— Sal-ammoniac :  detected  by  nitric  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver. — Lead,  from  the  receiver : 
the  salt  has  a  grey  colour,  and  when  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  gives  the  reactions 
of  lead. — lAme  and  chloride  of  calcium,  carried  over  mechanically :  from  these  and 
other  fixed  impurities  the  salt  is  freed  by  re-sublimation. 

The  sesquicarbonate  obtained  as  above  is  a  wliite,  transparent,  fibrous  mass,  with 
a  pungent  caustic  taste,  and  a  strong  ammoniacal  smeil.  Exposed  to  the  aii-,  it  is 
gradually  converted  into  acid  carbonate.  It  is  completely  volatile,  though  not  without 
pai-tial  decomposition.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  strongly  alkaline  :  fi'om  a  hot  saturated 
solution,  the  acid  carbonate  ciystaUises  on  cooling,  but  not  in  the  ordinary  crystalline 
form.  (Deville.) 

The  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  {spiritus  salts  ammoniaci),  is  extensively  employed 
in  medicine  as  a  stimulant.  It  is  also  a  very  valuable  reagent.  The  solid  salt  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  other  ammoniacal  salts. 

3.  CHLOHrDE  OF  Ammontum,  CINH*.  {Hi/drochlorute  or  mwriatc  of  ammonia,  Sal- 
ammoniac,  sahsaures  Ammoniak,  Salmiak,  Chlorure  d' ammonium,  or  Chlorure  am- 
monique.) 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  ammonia  comliine  volume  for  volume,  with  great  evolu- 
tion of  heat,  forming  solid  chloride  of  ammonium.  This  salt  forms  coloiu'less  feathery 
crystals,  which,  when  examined  liy  a  lens,  are  found  to  consist  of  an  aggregation  of 
cubes  or  octahedrons.  It  has  no  smell,  but  a  pungent  taste  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  1'5. 
It  dissolves  in  2'72  pts.  water  at  18-75°  C,  with  great  reduction  of  temperature  ;  and  in 
about  its  own  weight  of  water  at  100°.  It  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  loses  ammonia,  and  becomes  acid  to  test-paper.  When  heated,  it  vola- 
tilises undecomposed,  without  previous  fusion.  After  sublimation,  it  forms  white 
crystalline  masses,  which  are  exceedingly  tough  and  difficult  to  powder :  to  obtain  it 
in  a  pulvendent  state,  a  hot  saturated  solution  is  evaporated  to  di-yuess  very  rapidly, 
with  continual  agitation,  when  the  salt  is  left  as  a  crystalline  powder. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  is  decomposed  by  several  metals,  potassium,  iron,  &e.,  a 
metallic  chloride  being  formed,  and  ammonia  and  hydi'ogen  separated.  It  is  also 
decomposed  by  many  salts ;  by  some,  e.  g.  alkaline  and  alkaline-earthy  hydi-ates, 
completely,  ammonia  being  evolved ;  by  others,  as  by  cupric  and  ferric  salts,  partially, 
doulile  salts  being  formed.  Some  salts,  e.  g.  platinic  chloride,  combine  with  it 
directly,  forming  doulile  salts  (chloroplatinates).  Some  metallic  hydrates  are  soluble 
in  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  especially  those  of  zinc  and  magnesium. 

Sal-ammoniac  is  found  native  in  many  volcanic  regions ;  also  in  small  quantities  in 
sea-water.  It  is  readily  formed  by  heating  nitrogenised  animal  matter  containing 
chloride  of  sodium,  or  with  which  that  salt  has  been  mixed.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  sal-ammoniac  was  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  Egyi^t,  where  it  was 
prepared  in  this  manner,  by  subliming  the  soot  obtained  liy  the  combustion  of  camel's 
dung.  It  is  now  largely  manufactured  in  Europe,  chiefly  from  the  impure  carbonate 
of  ammonium  which  is  obtained  in  gas-works,  or  by  the  dry  distillation  of  animal 
matter.  This  carbonate  is  converted  into  chloride  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  of  the  mother-liquor  from  salt-works,  containing  the  chlorides  of  magnesium 
and  calcium,  and  by  evaporating  the  solution  (ammonia  being  added  from  time  to  time), 
crystals  of  sal-ammoniac  are  obtained.  These  are  contaminated  with  empyreumatic 
oil,  which  is  destroyed  liy  heating  the  crystals  to  a  temperature  a  little  below  their 
subliming  point.  They  are  then  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  decolorised  by  boiling 
with  animal  charcoal,  and  again  crystallised.  The  salt  is  finally  purified  by  sublima- 
tion, which  is  performed  at  a  brisk  heat,  in  large  glass  or  earthenware  bottles,  the 
neck  of  which  must  be  carefully  kept  unolistructed,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  explosion  :  the 
bottles  are  then  broken  and  the  sal-ammoniac  removed  in  cakes.  Metallic  receivers 
are  sometimes  employed  in  the  sublimation  ;  in  this  case,  the  outer  surface  of  the  sal- 
ammoniac  is  dark-coloured,  owing  to  metallic  impurities,  and  must  be  scraped  off. 

In  some  manufactories,  the  carbonate  of  ammonium  is  first  converted  into  sulphate, 
and  subsequently  into  chloride.  This  is  generally  done  by  filtering  the  solution  of 
carlionate  throtigh  a  stratum  of  powdered  gypsum  (sulphate  of  calcium),  when  insoluble 
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cui'bonate  of  calcium  is  formed,  and  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonium  obtained. 
This  solution  is  mixed  with  chloride  of  sodium,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  sal- 
ammoniac  separated  from  the  residue  by  sublimation.  Or  the  solution  of  the  two  salts 
is  evaporated  at  the  boiling  heat,  when  sulphate  of  sodium,  being  less  soluble  at  a  high 
than  at  a  lower  temperature,  mostly  crystallises  out  and  is  removed.  The  solution  is 
then  cooled,  when  the  sal-ammoniac  crystallises  out,  since  its  solubility  diminishes 
rapidly  with  decrease  of  temperature.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  are  purified  as 
above  described.  Ferrous  sulphate  may  be  employed  instead  of  gypsum  to  convert 
the  carbonate  of  ammonium  into  sulphate  ;  this  is  a  more  expensive  process,  but  it 
possesses  the  advantage  of  removing  the  greater  part  of  the  empyreumatic  oil,  which 
is  carried  down  by  the  precipitated  iron-salt.  (Berzelius.) 

In  the  factory  at  Buxweiler,  in  Alsace,  sal-ammoniac,  phosphorus,  and  gelatin  are 
prepared  by  the  following  ingenious  process.  Bones  are  digested  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  dissolves  out  the  bone-earth,  leaving  the  cartilage  insoluble :  the  latter  is  em- 
ployed for  the  preparation  of  gelatin.  The  hj'drochloric  solution  is  mixed  with  crude 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  when  sal-ammoniac  is  formed,  and  phosphate  of  calcium  preci- 
pitated in  the  finely-divided  state  in  which  it  is  best  adapted  for  the  preparation  of 
phosphorus.  [For  further  details  of  the  manufactiu'e  of  sal-ammoniac,  see  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Maniifacturcs  and  Mi7ies,  i.  141.] 

Sal-ammoniac  is  employed  in  medicine.  In  the  laboratory  it  serves  for  the  pre- 
paration of  ammonia,  and  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  for  frigorific  mixtures.  It  is 
employed  in  dyeing ;  also  in  metal-works,  as  a  deoxidising  agent,  especially  for  copper. 
A  solution  of  chloride  of  silver  in  chloride  of  ammonium  is  employed  for  plating  cop- 
per and  brass.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  cement  used  for  fixing  iron  in 
stone:  this  cement  is  formed  by  moistening  with  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  u-on- 
filings  mixed  with  1  or  2  per  cent,  sulphm-.  Impure  sal-ammoniac  has  recently  been 
employed  as  manm'e. 

4.  Hydrate  op  Ammonium,  NH'.H.O. — This  compoimd  has  never  been  isolated. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  behaves  in  many  respects  like  a  solution  of  hydrate 
of  ammonium. 

5.  Nitrate  of  Ammonium,  NOINH*  [or  NO\NH*0  =  NO\NH'.HO].  {Nitrum 
flamrnans.) — Obtained  by  crystallising  a  mixtm-e  of  nitric  acid  with  a  slight  excess  of 
aqueous  ammonia.  It  forms  long  flexible  needles :  if  the  crystallisation  be  effected 
very  slowly,  it  may  be  obtained  in  six-sided  prisms.  "When  the  solution  is  evaporated  to 
a  very  small  bulk,  the  salt  solidifies  into  a  dense  amorphous  mass.  It  has  a  pungent 
taste.  It  is  soluble  in  about  half  its  weight  of  water  at  18°  C,  and  in  stUl  less  at  100° : 
its  satm-ated  solution  boils  at  164°  C,  and  contains  47'8  per  cent,  salt:  when  dissolved 
in  water  it  produces  great  cold.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  deli- 
quesces slightly,  loses  ammonia,  and  becomes  acid.  When  heated,  it  fnses  perfectly 
at  108°  C,  and  boils  without  decomposition  at  180°.  Between  230°  and  250°  it  is  de- 
composed into  water  and  nitrous  oxide,  (NO'.NH*  =  N-0  +  2H-0).  If  it  be  heated 
too  rapidly,  ammonia,  nitric  oxide,  and  nitrite  of  ammonium  are  also  formed.  (Ber- 
zelius). When  thrown  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  it  burns  with  a  slight  noise,  and  a 
pale  yellow  flame.  In  presence  of  spongy  platinum,  it  is  decomposed  at  about  170°  C. 
into  nitrogen  and  nitric  acid.    (M  i  1 1  o  n  and  E  e  i  s  e  t. ) 

Nitrate  of  ammonium  is  formed  when  a  mixture  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  excess  of 
hydrogen  is  submitted  to  the  electric  current ;  also  when  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  passed 
into  a  dilute  solution  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
several  metals,  especially  tin. 

6.  Nitrite  of  Ammonium,  NO^NH'  [=  NO^.NH^.HO]. — Obtained  by  double  decom- 
position of  nitrite  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  ammonium,  or  of  nitrite  of  silver  and  chloride 
of  ammonium  :  the  solution  is  evaporated  in  vacuo.  Or  by  passing  nitrous  fumes  into 
aqueous  ammonia,  and  evaporating  over  lime  (Millon).  It  forms  an  imperfectly 
crystallised  mass.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  nitrogen  and  water,  (NO-.NH^  =  N'^ 
+  2H-0).  Its  aqueous  solution  is  similarly  decomposed,  suddenly  if  acid,  gradually 
if  alkaline. 

7.  Oxalates  OF  Ammonium. — a.  Normal  oxalate.  C^O'(NII^)"  +  H-O. — Obtained 
by  neutralising  oxaUc  acid  with  ammonia,  and  crystallising.  It  forms  long  prisms 
united  in  tufts,  belonging  to  the  rhombic,  right  prismatic  or  trimetric  system :  soluble 
in  3  pts.  cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  very  slightly  volatile  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  When  carefully  heated  to  220°  C.  it  is  entirely  decomposed  into  cai'bonio 
oxide  and  carbonate  of  ammonium ;  when  it  is  heated  more  strongly,  some  oxamide  is 
formed.    Its  solution  is  employed  as  a  reagent  for  precipitating  calcium-salts. 

b.  Acid  oxalate,  C-O^NH'.H  +  H'-'O.  —  Obtained  in  the  crystalline  form  by  adding 
oxalic,  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  normal  salt.  It  crys- 
tallises in  the  trimetric  system.    It  reddens  litmus,  and  is  less  soluble  than  the  normal 
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suit.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding,  among  otlier  products,  oxamide,  C-O'N-H*, 
and  oxamic  acid,  C'-O^NH'. 

c.  Quadroxalate,  Hi/pcr-acid  oxalate,  C^O^.NH^.H  +  C-0'H=  +  2ffO.  —  Obtained 
by  crystallising  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  acid  oxalate  and  oxalic  acid.  The  crystals 
belong  to  the  triclinic  or  doubly  oblique  prismatic  system,  and  are  isomorphous  with 
the  corresponding  potassium  salt.  They  are  very  soluble  in  hot  water.  At  100°  C. 
they  efRor(?scc  slightly,  and  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation. 

8.  Phosphates  or  Ammonium.  —  a.  'Normal  fliosi^liate,  PO^NH^)^  [or  P0^3iV77'0.] 
— When  a  solution  of  monacid  phosphate  of  ammonium  is  mixed  with  ammonia, 
this  salt  separates  as  a  crystalline  magma:  it  cannot  be  dried  without  losing  ammonia, 
being  converted  into  h. 

b.  Diammonio phosphate,  POl(NH^)=.H  [or  P0\2NH*0.H0].  {Ordinari/jjhosphate 
oj  ammonium,  formerly  caMa^  neutral  p)hosphatc.) — Obtained  by. adding  a  slight  excess 
of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonium  to  acid  phosphate  of  calcium  (solution  of  bone- 
earth  in  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid) ;  when  phosphate  of  calcium  is  precipitated, 
and  monacid  phosphate  of  ammonium  remains  in  solution.  It  forms  large,  coloiu-less, 
transparent  crystals,  belonging  to  the  monoelinie  or  oblique  prismatic  system.  It  has 
a  cooling,  saline  taste,  and  an  alkaline  reaction.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  effloresces 
slightly,  losing  ammonia.  It  is  soluble  in  4  pts.  cold,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of 
boiling  water ;  insoluble  in  alcohol.  By  a  red  heat,  it  is  converted  into  metaphosphoric 
acid,  PO^CNffi'-.H  =  PO^H  +  2NH'«  +  H-'O). 

c.  Monammonic  phosphate,  PO*.(NH^).H=  [ov  POKNTPO.^HO].  (Formerly  called 
acid  p)hosphate.) — Obtained  by  adding  phosphoric  acid  to  aqueous  ammonia,  till  the 
solution  is  strongly  acid,  and  no  longer  precipitates  chloride  of  bariiun ;  or  by  boiling 
a  dilute  solution  of  b  and  evaporating  it  to  crystallisation.  It  crystallises  iu  the  dimetric 
or  square  prismatic  system.  It  is  somewhat  less  soluble  iu  water  than  b,  and  is 
similarly  decomposed  by  heat. 

The  phosphates  of  ammonium  are  employed  for  the  preparation  of  metaphosphoric 
acid.  As  the  residue  of  their  ignition  always  retains  ammonia,  it  must  bo  moistened 
with  nitric  acid,  and  again  calcined.  Gay-Lussac  has  proposed  to  preserve  muslins 
and  otlier  inflammable  textures  from  ignition  by  steeping  them  in  a  solution  of  these 
salts  ;  the  salt  being  decomposed  by  heat,  the  tissue  is  covered  with  a  film  of  metaphos- 
phoric acid,  which  preserves  it  from  contact  with  the  air,  and  prevents  its  breaking 
into  flame.  These  salts  cannot,  however,  be  applied  to  fabrics  which  have  to  be 
washed  and  ironed,  because  the  heat  of  the  iron  would  decompose  them,  expelling  the 
ammonia.  The  same  objection  applies  to  sulphate  of  ammonium,  which  is  otherwise 
efficacious  in  diminishing  the  inflammability  of  light  tissues.  From  recent  experiments 
by  Versmann  and  Oppenheim  (Pharm.  J.  Ti-ans.  [2]  i.  385),  it  appears  that  the 
only  salt  universally  applicable  for  rendering  such  fabrics  non-inflammable,  is  the 
neutral  tungstate  of  sodium.    (See  Tungstates.) 

Some  of  the  double  phosphates  of  ammonium  and  other  metals  aa'e  of  consideralile 
importance.  The  phosphate  of  sodium,  ammonium  and  hydrogen,  PO*.Na.NH  '.H,  com- 
monly called  microcosmic  salt,  or  pjhosphonis  salt,  is  much  used  as  a  blow-pipe  flux, 
being  converted  by  heat  into  transparent  metaphosphate  of  sodium,  which  dissolves 
many  metallic  salts  with  characteristic  colours. 

9.  Sulphates  of  Ammonium.  —  a.  Normal  Sulphate,  SO^NH^)-  [or  SO^.NH'O.] 
(Glauber's  Sel  sccrctum.)  —  Obtained  by  neutralising  dilute  sulphiu'ic  acid  with 
ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonium.  It  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  or 
right  prismatic  system,  isomorphous  with  potassio  sulphate.  It  is  colom'less,  and  has 
a  very  bitter  taste  ;  it  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold,  and  in  its  o\m  v/eight  of 
boning,  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  fuses  at  140°  C:  above  280°,  it  is  decomposed, 
ammonia,  nitrogen,  and  water  being  given  off,  and  acid  sidphite  of  ammonium 
sublimed. 

It  is  found  native  as  Mascagninc.  It  is  manufactm-ed  on  a  large  scale  (as  already 
described  under  Sal-ammoniac)  by  neutralising  with  sulphm-ic  acid,  or  decomposing 
by  gypsum,  the  imptire  carbonate  of  ammonium  obtained  in  gas-works,  &c.  and  crys- 
tallising the  solution.  The  crystals  are  heated,  to  destroy  animal  matter,  and  purified 
by  recrystallisation.  Sulphate  of  ammonium  is  employed  in  the  manufactiu'e  of  am- 
monium-alum :  also  as  manure. 

h.  Acidsulphate,  SO'.NHIH,  [or  2SOli\'H'0.7/0].— Obtained  by  treating  a  solutioa 
of  a  with  sidphui'ic  acid.  It  crystallises  in  thin  rliombohcda-oiis.  It  is  soluble  iu  its 
own  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  alcohol.    It  deliquesces  slowly  iu  the  aii'. 

10.  Sulphides  of  Ammonium. — a.  Sulphide,  (NH')"S. — "Wlien  a  mixtiu-e  of  dry  hy- 
drosvdphurio  aeiil  and  ammonia,  the  latter  in  excess,  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
—  18°  C.  2  vols,  ammonia  combine  with  1  vol.  hydrosulphm'ic  acid,  and  form  sulphide 
of  ammonium.    The  same  compound  is  formed  when  sulphide  of  potassium  is  distilled 
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with  chloride  of  ammonium,  provided  the  receiver  be  cooled  to  —18°  C.  It  forma 
colourless  crystals,  which  have  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  At  the  ordinary  temjjerature, 
it  is  at  once  decomposed,  losing  ammonia,  and  being  converted  into  sulphydrate  (h). 
This  decomposition  takes  place  even  in  an  atmosphere  of  ammonia.  Its  aqueous  solu- 
tion, which  is  much  employed  as  a  reagent,  is  prepared  by  dividing  a  saturated 
solution  of  ammonia  into  2  equal  parts,  saturating  one  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and 
then  adding  the  other.  It  forms  a  colourless  solution,  which  becomes  yellow  on 
keeping,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  higher  sulphide ;  by  further  exposure  to  the 
air,  sulphm-  is  separated,  hyposulphite,  sulphite,  and  finally  sulphate  of  ammonium 
being  successively  formed. 

b.  Sulphydrate  or  Hi/drosulphate,  NH^II.S.  —  Obtained  by  mixing  dry  hydrosul- 
phuric acid  and  ammonia,  in  any  proportions,  at  a  temperature  above  —  IS'^  C.  It 
is  a  combination  of  the  two  gases  in  equal  volumes.  It  forms  coloiu-less  crystals,  which 
have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  volatihse  undecomposed,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  obtained  by  satm-ating  aqueous  ammonia  with  washed  hydrosul- 
phuric acid,  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  It  forms  a  colourless  solution,  which,  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sulphide. 

c.  Foli/sid'phides. — Besides  the  above,  there  are  several  other  compounds  of  sulphur 
and  ammonium  described,  which  may  be  regarded  as  combinations  of  the  mojiosul- 
pliide  with  sulplim-,  or  as  polysulphides  of  ammonium.  These  are  — 1.  The  disuliMdc, 
(NH^)2S-;  2.  The  trisulfhide,  (NH')=S5 ;  3.  The  tetrasidpMde,  (NII^)-'S';  4.  The 
pcntasulphide,  (NII'')-S'^ ;  5.  The  heptasidphide,  (NII'')-S'.  The  most  general  method 
of  preparing  these  compounds  is  by  distilling  the  corresponding  suljjhide  of  potassium 
with  excess  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  In  the  wet  way,  they  are  prepared  by  adding 
sulphur  to  a  solution  of  the  monosulphide,  and  satiu'ating  the  mixture  alternately  with 
ammonia  and  hydrosuljihuric  acid.  The  heptasulphide,  to  which  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding sidphide  of  potassium,  is  formed  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the 
pentasulphide : 

3(NH')2S^  =  2(NHi)2S'  +  NH^  +  NH^.H.S. 
It  forms  ruby-red  crystals.    It  is  the  most  stable  of  the  polysulphides  of  ammonium, 
not  being  decomposed  at  temperatures  below  300°  C,  and  but  very  slowly  by  water  or 
hydrochloric  acid. 

The  substance  known  as  fuming  liquor  of  Boyle,  or  volatile  liver  of  sulphur,  is  a 
mixtiu-e  of  two  or  more  sidphides  of  ammonium.  It  is  obtained  by  distUling  a  mix- 
ture of  1  pt.  sulphur,  2  pts.  sal-ammoniac,  and  2  to  3  pts.  qiiick  lime.  It  is  a  dark 
yellow  liquid,  of  penetrating  smell :  it  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  or  in  any  gas  con- 
taining oxygen,  not  in  gases  free  from  oxygen.  It  is  capable  of  taking  up  more 
sulphur,  forming  a  syrupy  fluid,  which  no  longer  fumes  on  contact  with  air.  — F.  T.  C. 

JLnsnxOMIum.  A  hypothetical  metal,  whose  composition  is  expressed  by  the 
formula  NH^ :  it  is  supposed  to  be  contained  in  ammoniacal  salts.  (See  jAmmo- 
NiACAX  Salts,  p.  188.) 

A.nxiVIOII'XVItZ-AmAX.GAM.  (p.  188.) 

ii.nXM03JX1TnX-BASES.  In  very  many  cases,  the  watery  solution  of  ammonia 
behaves  with  other  bodies  exactly  like  a  solution  of  potash  or  soda.  We  cannot 
express  this  similarity  in  our  chemical  formulae,  if  we  regard  liquid  ammonia  as  a  mere 
solution  of  ammonia,  NH^,  in  water :  it  only  becomes  comparable  to  the  fixed  alkalis 
when  we  regard  it  as  containing  a  compound  of  ammonia  with  water,  NH^.H  0.  In 
order  to  express  this  relation  still  more  precisely,  Berzelius  proposed  to  represent 
aqueous  ammonia  as  containing  the  hydrated  oxide  of  the  compound  group,  NH^,  — 

(Nff.H^O  =      jj|0),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Amr.ionium,  and  by  means  of  which 

the  ammonia-salts  can  be  represented  as  exactly  analogous  to  those  of  potassium, 
sodium,  or  the  metals  generally  (see  Ammonium-Saits,  p.  188).  In  the  article 
Amides,  it  is  shown  that  a  very  large  number  of  bodies  may  be  formed  from  ammonia, 
by  replacing  a  part  or  the  whole  of  its  hydrogen  by  other  radicles,  simple  or  compoimd. 
When  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  is  replaced  by  the  alcohol-radicles  (methyl,  ethyl, 
&c.),  or  by  other  bodies  which  more  or  less  resemble  hydrogen  in  their  general 
chemical  characters,  the  resulting  compounds  (^Amines)  retain  the  mosf  important 
property  of  ammonia  itself,  namely,  the  property  of  forming  definite  salts  by  direct 
union  with  acids.  It  is  evident  that,  if  it  is  wished  to  express  the  analogj'  of  the  salts 
of  these  derivatives  of  ammonia  with  the  metaUie  salts,  they  may  be  represented  as 
containing  ammoniimi  in  which  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  other  radicles : 
for  instance,  hydrochlorate  of  triethylamine,  NC^H'^Cl,  may  be  viewed  as  chloride  of 
triethylammonium,  [N(C-II*)'H]C1,  analogous  to  chloride  of  ammonium,  (NH')Cl,  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  KCl. 
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But  since  only  three-fourths  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonium  in  ammonia-salts  is 
derived  from  ammonia,  the  other  fourth  belonging  to  the  acid,  it  is  plain  that  the 
compounds  of  the  derived  ammonias  "with  acids  never  represent  ammonium-salts  in 
which  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced.  But,  by  the  combination 
of  tertiary  amines  (derivatives  of  ammonia  by  the  replacement  of  all  tliree  atoms  of 
hydrogen  by  methyl,  ethyl,  or  similar  radicles),  with  the  chlorides,  bromides,  or  iodides 
of  the  alcohol-radicles,  compounds  are  formed  which  represent  ammonium-salts  in 
which  aU  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  other  radicles  (see  Amides,  p.  175) :  e.g. 

N.(C=H=)'  +  C-HM  =  N.(C=H5)^I 

Trielhi'lamine.      lotlkleof        Iodide  of 
ethyl.  tetrethylium. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  analogy  of  this  mode  of  formation  to  the  formation  of 
the  salts  of  amines  by  the  action  of  the  iodides,  &c,  of  alcohol-radicles  on  am- 
monia —  e.  g.: 

NH'  +  C-ffI  =  N.(C=ff.H^)I; 

Iodide  of         Hydriodate  of 
ethyl.  ethylainine. 

the  seriation  which  connects  this  class  of  bodies  with  the  ammonium-salts  :  — 

N.H     .  H     .  H     .  H      .1,  hydriodate  of  ammonia,  or  iodide  of  ammonium, 
N.C-H*  .  H      .  H     .  H       .1,       „  ethylamine,         „  cthylium, 

N.C-ff .  C-H' .  H     .  H      .1,       „  diethylamiiiQ       „  diethylium, 

N.C=H^ .  C-H^ .  C-H^ .  H      .1,       „  triethylamine      „  triethylinm, 

N.C-H^ .  C'-H=  .  C'H^ .  C-H^  .  I,  iodide  of  tetrethylium  ; 

and  the  applicability  of  the  ammonium-theory  to  express  the  natiire  of  the  salts  of  the 
amines,  as  pointed  out  above  —  the  derivatives  of  the  ammonium-salts  by  the  replace- 
ment of  all  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonium,  nevertheless  exhibit  some  important  general 
differences  from  the  salts  of  the  amines.  For  example,  when  caustic  potash  or  lime  is 
added  to  a  salt  of  ammonia,  or  of  an  amine,  the  salt  is  decomposed,  even  in  the  cold,  and 
ammonia,  or  a  derivative,  is  set  at  liberty ;  on  the  other  hand,  iodide  of  tetrethylium, 
or  a  similar  compound,  is  not  decomposed  by  potash ;  it  can  however  be  decomposed 
by  hj'drate  of  sUver ;  but,  even  then,  there  is  no  separation  of  a  derivative  of  ammonia, 
but  hydrate  of  tetrethylium,  N.(C'-H^)^H.O,  or  a  similar  body,  is  formed: 

N(C=ff)^I  +  AgHO  =  N(C=IP)^H.O  -i-  Agl. 

Iodide  of  Hydrate  of 

tetrethylium.  tetrethylium. 

In  the  first  case,  the  hydrate  of  ammonium,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  reaction,  is  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  water :  in  the  second  case, 
the  substance  which  represents  hydrate  of  ammonium  is  stable  and  has  the  properties 
of  a  strong  alkali.  This  difierence  makes  it  convenient  to  have  some  general  term  to  dis- 
tinguish such  bodies  as  hydrate  of  tetrethylium  from  such  basic  hydrates  as  decompose, 
at  the  moment  of  their  formation,  into  a  representative  of  ammonia  and  water.  The 
former  class  of  substances  are  therefore  often  spoken  of  as  ammonium-bases,  in  contra- 
distinction to  tlie  amine-  or  ammonia-hascs. 

The  formation  of  the  ammonium-bases  is  specially  interesting  in  connection  with 
the  theory  of  ammonium.  It  is  impossible  to  isolate  the  hydrate  of  ammonium,  whicli, 
according  to  that  theory,  exists  in  solution  of  ammonia,  or  to  obtain  a  corresponding 
compound  from  any  of  the  compound  ammonias;  but  the  ammonium-bases  arc  repre- 
sentatives of  hydi-ate  of  ammonium,  which  correspond  to  the  hydrates  of  potassium 
and  sodium,  not  only  in  their  formulae,  but  very  closely  in  their  properties.  Their 
concentrated  solution  is  caustic  to  the  touch ;  by  evaporation,  they  are  obtained  as 
crystalline  substances,  very  soluble  in  water,  which  liberate  ammonia  from  its  salts, 
dissolve  most  of  the  metallic  oxides  which  are  soluble  in  potash,  and  decompose  com- 
pound ethers  into  the  corresponding  acid  and  alcohol.  At  a  high  temperatiu'e,  they 
are  decomposed,  ynih.  formation  of  a  tertiary  amine  : 

N.(C2H*)«.H.O  =  N.(C-ff)'  +  C-H'  +  IPO. 

Hydrate  of  Triethyl-  Ethy- 

tetrethylium,  amine.  iene. 

Their  iodides,  or  similar  salts,  are  similarly  decomposed  by  heat : 
N(C2ff)^I  =  N(C^'ff)'  +  C^HM. 

Iodide  of  Triethyl-  Iodide 

tetreihylium.  amine.  of  ethyl. 

_  Tlie  tertiary  derivatives  of  phosphide,  arsenide,  and  antimonide  of  hydrogen,  give 
rise  to  precisely  similar  compounds  by  combination  with  hydriodic  ethers  and  subae- 
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quent  decomposition  of  the  iodide  so  formed,  by  hydrate  of  silver.  The  decomposition 
by  heat  of  the  hydrates  of  the  phosphoniu,m-bascs,  differs  from  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing ammonium-bases :  e.  g. 

P(C2H^)^H.O  =  P(C-H>)50  +  C-mH. 

Hydrate  of  Oxide  of  Hydride  of 

tetrethji-  trietliylphos-  etliyl. 

phosphonium.  phine. 

Poltamm:onium-ba.ses. — These  compounds  bear  to  the  monammonium-bases 
just  described,  the  same  relation  that  the  diamines  and  triamines  bear  to  the  mon- 
amines :  they  may  be  considered  as  representing  two  or  more  molecules  jof  hydrate  of 
ammonium  in  which  the  whole  or  part  of  the  hydi'ogen  is  replaced  by  polyatomic 
radicles.  As  in  the  case  of  the  monammonium-bases,  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
polyammoniuni-bases  in  which  only  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced,  and  those  in 
which  it  is  all  replaced  :  the  former  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  isolated  state ;  the  latter 
are  stable  compounds  and  possess  strong  alkaline  properties.  But  both  these  classes 
of  hydrates  have  been  less  studied,  and  are  therefore  hitherto  less  important,  than  the 
corresponding  salts,  which  are  for  the  most  part  equally  stable,  whether  stdl  containing 
replaceable  hydrogen,  or  no.  We  shall  therefore  in  this  article  treat  of  the  poly- 
ammonium  compounds  generally,  making  no  essential  distinction  between  hydrates 
and  other  salts,  or  between  those  compounds  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  ammonium  is 
wholly,  and  those  in  which  it  is  partially  replaced.  Moreover,  as  the  bodies  of  this 
class  containing  phosphorus  and  arsenic  have  been  at  least  as  much  studied  as  those 
containing  nitrogen,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  speak  of  the  action  of  polyatomic 
compounds  on  the  basic  derivatives  of  ammonia  generally,  taking  as  special  examples 
of  the  various  reactions  hitherto  known,  compounds  containing  nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
or  arsenic,  as  these  or  those  happen  to  be  best  known. 

A.  Action  of  Diatomic  Chlobides,  Beomtdes,  or  Iodides  :  — 

1.  On  Ammonia. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  this  direction  are  almost  confined  to 
the  action  of  bromide  of  ethylene  on  ammonia.  The  products  thus  formed  are  the 
following : 

Dibromide  of  ethylene-diammoniuum        .       .       .  N-(C''II')H''Br^ 

Dibromide  of  diethylene-diammonium        .       .       .  N-(C-H'')-H'Br' 

Dibromide  of  triethylene-diammonium       .       .       .  N^(C-H^)'H*Br^ 

These  compounds,  when  distilled  with  potash,  give,   respectively,  ethylenamine, 

N-(C=H^)H^  diethylenamine,  NXC%^)=H2,  and  triethylenamine,  NXC-H^)^  bodies 
which  are  likewise  acted  on  by  bromide  of  ethylene,  the  final  product  being  a  substance 
very  analogous  to  bromide  of  tetrethylium,  and  which  is  probably  dibromide  of 

tetrethylene-diammonium,  N-(C-H')'Br'. 

2.  On  Frimary  derivatives  of  ammonia,  frimary  amines. 
Bromide  of  ethylene  gives  with  ethylamine  and  phenylamine  : 

Dibromide  of  ethylene-diethyl-diammonium    .       .  N=(C%^)(C-H^)-lI^Br= 

Dibromide  of  diethylene-diethyl-diammonium        .  N2(a'H')\C2H*)2H2Br-. 
and  similar  phenyl-compounds. 

3.  On  Tertiary  derivatives  of  ammonia. 

Just  as  dibasic  acids  can  combine  with  one  or  with  two  atoms  of  ammonia,  so  like- 
wise can  diatomic  ethers  (such  as  chloride  or  bromide  of  ethylene,  or  iodide  of  methy- 
lene) combine  with  one  or  with  two  atoms  of  the  tertiary  derivatives  of  ammonia.* 
Thus  triethylphosphine  with  bromide  of  ethylene  gives  the  compounds  — 

(C-H*)'p'^  I     "  Bromide  of  bromethyl-triethylphosphonium"  (Hofmann). 

2[(C^H*)'P]  \     '' ■^^o'^^'i^  °f  ^*%^®^^"^''^®t'^y-''"'lip^°®P^°'^i^'^  "  (Hofmann). 

The  condition  of  the  bromine  contained  in  these  compounds  is  worth  noticing.  The 
addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  solution  of  the  first  compound  precipitates  only  half 
the  bromine  contained  in  it,  but  nitrate  of  silver  precipitates  aU  the  bromine  contained 
in  the  second.    This  difference  is  explained  by  Hofmann,  by  supposing  that  1  atom  of 

*  Bromide  of  ethylene  and  ioJide  of  methylene  comliine  directly  with  only  1  atom  of  the  tertiary 
amines,  hut  the  compounds  with  two  atoms  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  hvdiobromic,  or  liydriodio 
ethers  on  ethylenamine. 
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bromine  iu  the  first  compound  is  contained  in  the  form  of  hromithi/I,  C-H'Iir:  his 
view  of  the  constitution  of  the  two  compounds  is  expressed  in  the  names  quoted 
above.  It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  account  for  the  difference  in  tlie  Lehavioiu-  of 
the  two  bromides  without  making  this  supposition.  When  we  remember  that  the 
bromine  in  bromide  of  ethyl  is  not  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  but  that  it 
becomes  so  immediately  bromide  of  ethyl  is  combined  with  ammonia  or  an  analogous 
body,  it  does  not  seem  surprising  that  one  of  the  two  atoms  of  bromine  in  bromide  of 
ethylene  should  become  saline  (or  accessible  to  ordinary  reagents)  when  that  body  is 
combined  with  one  molecule  of  a  representative  of  ammonia,  and  that  both  atoms 
should  become  saline  wlien  it  is  combined  witli  two  molecules  of  an  ammonia-deriva- 
tive. In  all  compounds  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  first  compound,  only  1  atom  of 
the  salt-radicle  is  precipitable  by  nitrate  of  silver  ;  in  all  those  formed  upon  the  model 
of  the  second,  both  atoms  are  precipitable. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  transformations  of  the  above  or  similar  bodies. 


a.  The  compound  ^Q-.'jjs-^ap  |  is  decomposed  by  heat  thus : 


C^H^Br^  ?       TTT!     ,  C^H'Br 
(C=H^)TJ  -  ^^"^  +  (C-ff)'P 

Biomiile  of  \  niyl-trie- 
thylphosphoniuni. 

h.  When  a  dilute  solution  is  treated  with  hydrate  of  silver,  it  loses  all  its  bromine 

and  gives  ^Q.-jjsjsp  '    |)  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  triethylphosphine 

with  glycol.  This  substance  is  a  strong  base,  but,  as  in  the  bromine  compound,  only 
one  half  of  the  elements  combined  with  the  ethylene,  are  directly  replaceable  by  acid 

radicles  {e.g.  hydrochloric  acid  gives  ^Q^jji^p'^^j )  •  '^^h  bromide  of  phosjihorus,  it 

regenerates  the  original  bromine-compound.     In  a  concentrated  solution,  hydi'ato  of 

silver  gives   ^q-jjs jap  J  >  differing  from  the  last  substance  by  the  elements  of  an  atom  of 

water.  This  compound  may  be  regarded  as  containing  oxide  of  ethylene  and  triethyl- 
phosphine, and  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  bodies  as  the  bases  *  which  Wui'tz  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  oxide  of  ethylene  :  — 

cm*.o  \  2(c=mo))  3(c=h'.o)) 

Ethylonf-trirthyl-  Diethylene-  Triethylene- 

hydorpliosphine.  dihydoramine.  trihydoramine. 

c.  The  same  compound  is  converted  by  acetate  of  silver  at  100°  C.  into  acetate  of 
vinyl-triethylphosphonium,  P(C^H*)^C'^H^C^H'0^  This  reaction  probably  has  two 
stages : — 

1°    C^H^Br^  )        2(Cm^K^0"A   -   C=H-.{C^ffO=)^)  ,  ^.^^ 

2°    C"H'.(C''H'0=)'>  _  C=HIC=H'0-)  n-'TT^r^-' 
(C-ff)'P         \   ~  (C-H=>)^P      \  +  ^•-tL^- 

If  this  be  so,  the  second  stage  of  the  reaction  is  precisely  similar  to  the  decomposi- 
tion already  mentioned  of  the  bromine-compound  by  heat. 

d.  By  nascent  hydrogen  it  is  converted  into  bromide  of  tetrethylphosphonium :  — 

C=H'Br2  ?   ^  -fT2  _  C=H^Br  )  ^  ^-r 

e.  With  derivatives  of  ammonia,  it  gives  bodies  of  the  type  of  the  second  compound. 
The  following  bodies  have  been  so  obtained. 


C=H'Br- 

(Q2JJ5)3p 

II'N 


C^H^Br^  \  C^H^Br 


CH'-.H-N  C=ff.H-N 


C'H^Br=  )  C=H'Br=  )  C^H^Br'  )  C^H'Br- 
,  (C-ffyP  [,  (C=ff)T  ,  (C=ff)T  ,  (C=ff)3p 


(Cff)'N  )  (CWfV  )  (C^H=)^P j  (C=ff )3As 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  bodies  of  this  class  part  with  all  their  bromine  to 
salts  of  silver.    Hydrate  of  silver  gives  2[(C^II5)3p]  |  and   similar  bodies.  These 

are  strong  bases  and  give  the  corresponding  salts  by  the  action  of  acids,  or/ns-n^s'^i  ^ 
C^H^O    )  /    J  ^ 

is  decomposed  by  heat  into  ^Q,-g-5^3p|,  a  compound  already  mentioned,  and  oxide  of 

*  -^s  rational  names  for  bodies  deriving  from  the  mixed  type  ^jj43^|'  namely  amic  bases  and  amic 

acids,  the  terms  hydorainines  and  hydoramides  (not  to  be  confounded  with  hydramides)  may  be  used 
(see  further,  art.  Nomenclatiuie). 
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triethylpliospliine,  P(C2H5)30.— (C^H^)'? 

(C^H=)^As 

trie  thy  larsine,  (C-H')'As. 


is  decomposed  by  heat  into  ^Qzjja^sp  | 


B.  Action  of  TEiATorac  Chlorides,  Bbomtdes,  ob  Iodides  :  — 
1.  On  Ammonia. 

Tribromide  of  glyceryl,  (C^ff)Br',  gives  with  ammonia  a  base  containing  NC^H'Br-, 
and  bromide  of  ammonium.  The  reaction  probably  takes  place  according  to  the 
following  stages  :  — 

1°        C'H^Br^  =  C'H'Br^  +  HBr. 

2°    2(C^H'Br=)  +  Nff  =  NC^H'Br^  +  2H:Br, 

the  hydrobromic  acid  which  is  formed  of  course  combining  with  ammonia.  The  first 
stage  of  the  reaction  is  analogous  to  the  conversion  of  bromide  of  ethylene  into  brom- 
ethylene  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  :  the  compound,  C^H^Br-  may  be  regarded 
as  dibrom-propylene,  or  as  bromide  of  brom-allyl,  (C^H^Br)'Br.    In  the  latter  case, 


the  product  of  its  action  on  ammonia  becomes     j  ^qsjjiJj.^  dibrom-dialltjlaniine. 

(Maxwell  Simpson). 

2.  On  'Primary  derivatives  of  ammonia. 

Chloroform,  (CH)CP,  reacts  on  phenylamine,  forming  the  hydrochlorate  of  a  monoacid 
base,  containing,  CH'-N^,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  representing  two  molecules 

of  phenylamine  in  which  the  radicle  (CH)  replaces      ;  thus  ^q§5)2jj;|n^. 

3.  On  Tertiary  derivatives  of  ammonia. 

Iodoform,  (CH)P,  combines  with  three  molecules  of  triethylphosphine,  giving 
CH  P       >  • 

3[(C^H^)T]  [■  '^^^^  compound  parts  with  all  its  iodine  to  silver-salts,  which  accords 
with  what  is  said  above  respecting  the  compounds  of  bromide  of  ethylene  with  trie- 
thylphosphine. Its  solution  treated  -with  hydrate  of  silver  does  not  give  a  correspond- 
ing hydi'ate,  but  hydrate  of  methyl-triethylphosphonium  and  oxide  of  triethylphos- 
phine. 

3[(?H^)»P]  +  =  ((?ff)3pS   +  2[(C=ff)^P.O]  +  3AgI. 

C.  Action  of  Teteatomic  Chloeides,  Bromides,  oe  Iodides  on  Deeivatives 
OF  Ammonia. 

Bichloride  of  carbon,  (C)CP,  reacts  on  phenylamine  thus :  — 

3(C'=H'N)  +  CCl^  -  3HC1  +  C"H"N'.HC1. 

3  mol.  pheny- 
lamine. 

The  product  of  this  reaction  may  be  regarded  as  the  hydrochlorate  of  a  base  de- 
riving from  three  molecules  of  phenylamine  by  the  substitution  of  (C)  for      :  viz. 

iv 

(C) 

_ 

(For  details,  see  various  papers  by  Hofmann,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  vols.  ix.  and  x.,  also 
the  Ai-tieles  Phosphoeits,  Aesenic,  Antimony.) 

Ammonium-bases  containing  Metals. — A  very  large  number  of  compounds 
have  been  obtained  by  treating  different  metallic  salts  with  ammonia.  Some  of  these 
compounds  are  apparently  of  similar  constitution  to  the  salts  of  the  organic  ammonium- 
bases,  or  to  easily  conceivable  derivatives  of  them.  But  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the 
greater  number  of  them  to  any  consistent  system,  before  they  have  themselves  been 
more  thoroughly  examined,  and  we  have  more  definite  notions  as  to  the  atomicity  of 
the  metals  contained  in  them.  The  following  are  examples  of  some  of  these  com- 
pounds whicli  can  be  written  as  analogous  to  known  or  conceivable  organic  coin- 
pounds. 
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Metallic  Coyiipounds. 

N.H^CuCl  . 


Organic  Analogues, 


NHXHg)Cl 
(or  N=H'(Hi)=CP(?) 

N(Hg)^Cl  . 
(or  N-(Hg)'CP  (?) 

NH^HgjCP 

Oi(Hg)  . 
I  HHg) 
Nff(Pt)CP. 
N^H''(Pt)CP  . 


.  N.H=(C=ff)=Cl. 

.  N-H'(C=H')-.C1.=^ 

.  N(C=H5)'C1. 

.  N=(C2H')^C1.2 

.  N(CH3)'  (C%*)Bi-2. 
N  IR- 

o](C%')  (unknown.) 
I  V(C%^). 
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Tlie  attempts  whieli  have  been  made  by  some  chemists  to  make  formulfe  for  many 
other  metallic  derivatives  of  the  ammonium-salts,  by  supposing  ammonium  capable  of 
rephicing  hydrogen  in  ammonium,  or  by  assuming  the  existence  of  such  radicles  as 
PtCl  or  PtO,  may  be  described  in  words  used  with  reference  to  another  subject,  by 
the  author  of  one  such  attempt,  as  "  unwissensehaftliohe  Spielcreien,  die  hier  keine 
Eeriieksiehtigung  verdienen."  —  G.  C.  F. 

AIVIJil'lOTIC  iiK^viS.    (See  Axlantoic  and  Aiveniotic  LiauiBS.) 

AlffiOIBITE.    A  mineral  allied  to  nickel-glance,  and  probably  identical  with  it. 

AMORPHZS&X.  (Gm.i.  102.) — Solid  bodies  which  do  not  exhibit  any  ci-ystalHne  or 
regular  structure,  even  in  their  minutest  particles,  are  said  to  be  amorpJious  (a,  privative, 
and  fxopipr]  form).  Such  are  opal  and  other  forms  of  silica,  also  glass,  obsidian,  pumice 
stone,  bitumen,  resins,  coal,  albuminous  substances,  and  numerous  precipitates.  Such 
bodies  have  a  smooth  eouchoidalfractui'c,  never  exhibiting  a  granulated  appearance  on  the 
broken  sm-face  ;  they  have  no  particular  planes  of  cleavage,  such  as  are  found  in  crystals, 
but  require  the  same  amount  of  force  to  sep)arate  them  in  all  du'ections :  they  also 
conduct  heat  equally  in  all  directions,  and  never  exhibit  double  refraction,  excepting 
when  pressed  or  otherwise  brought  into  a  forced  state.  In  short,  the  essential  character 
of  an  amorphous  body  is  perfect  uniformity  of  structure  in  every  direction,  each  particle 
being  similarly  related  to  all  those  which  surround  it,  the  character  of  a  fluid  wthout 
its  mobility,  whereas  in  crystaUised  or  organised "  bodies,  the  molecidar  forces  act  with 
greatest  energy  in  certain  lines  or  axes,  thereby  determining  an  arrangement  of  the 
particles  according  to  fixed  laws,  and  causing  the  body  to  exhibit  different  degrees  of 
tenacity,  elasticity,  pei-meabiKty,  refracting  power,  and  conducting  power  for  heat  and 
electricity  in  diiferent  dii'ections.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  a  body  is  amorphous 
because  it  does  not  exhibit  a  regular  shape  in  the  mass :  marble  and  loaf-sugar  have 
no  definite  external  form  ;  but  they  consist  of  aggregates  of  minute  crystals,  and  when 
broken,  exhibit,  not  a  conchoidal,  but  a  granular  fracture. 

The  amorphous  state  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  certain  substances,  a  great  number 
of  bodies  being  capable  of  existing  both  in  the  amoi-phous  and  in  the  crj'stalline  state. 
Sulphm-,  when  it  solidifies  slowly  from  fusion  or  solution,  forms  regular  crystals,  but 
when  poured  in  the  melted  state  into  cold  water,  it  solidifies  in  a  soft,  plastic,  viscid 
mass,  capable  of  being  drawn  out  into  threads,  and  exhibituig  no  trace  whatever 
of  crystalline  stracture.  Phosphorus  also  assumes  a  regular  crystalline  form  when 
slowly  cooled  from  solution  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  from  fusion,  but  when  cast  into 
moulds  and  quickly  cooled,  it  forms  a  waxy  solid,  ha^ang  a  conchoidal  fracture  ;  and 
by  fither  modes  of  treatment  to  be  described  hereafter,  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  perfectly 
amorphous  red  powder.  Carbon  is  crystalline  in  the  diamond  and  in  gi-ajjhite  ;  amor- 
phoiis  in  charcoal,  lamp-black,  and  the  various  other  forms  which  it  assumes  when 


*  The  term  mtwrphmts  is  generally  used  in  cnntradistinctif^n  to  crystalline  alone  ;  but  its  proper  use 
is  in  opposition  to  r> gular,  wlietlier  cry&t;tUine  or  organised  :  for  organic  structures  exiiibit  many 
properties  of  wiiich  amorptious  bodies,  properly  so  called,  are  destitute  ;  thus  wood,  according  to  the 
researches  of  l>r.  'I'jndall,  exhibits  three  distinct  axes  of  cleavage,  permeability,  elasticity,  and  con- 
ducting power  for  heat. 
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separated  from  organic  bodies  by  imperfect  combustion.  Boron  and  siKcon  exhibit 
similar  varieties.  Arsenious  acid,  as  it  collects  in  the  chimnej's  of  furnaces  in  which 
arsenical  ores  are  roasted,  is  a  glassy  amorphoiis  mass  ;  but  by  dissolving  it  in  liot 
water  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool,  it  is  obtained  in  the  cry- 
stalline form  (see  Aesenic).  Native  sulphide  of  antimony,  which  is  crj-stalline,  may 
be  rendered  amorphous  by  melting  it  in  a  glass  tube  and  plunging  the  tube  into  ice- 
cold  water :  and  by  melting  it  again  and  cooling  slowly,  the  crystalline  structm-e  may 
be  restored.  Similar  transformations  may  be  effected  with  native  sulphide  of  mercury, 
also  with  the  minerals  Vesuvian  and  Axiaite,  and  certain  varieties  of  garnet.  Glass, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  amorphous  bodies,  may  be  devitrified  by 
keeping  it  for  some  time  in  the  soft  state  at  a  high  temperature :  it  then  acquires  a 
crystalhne  structm-e  and  becomes  nearly  opaque,  forming  the  substance  called  Eeau- 
mur's  porcelain.  Generally  speaking,  rapid  cooHng  from  fusion  is  favourable  to  the 
assumption  of  the  amorphous  structvu-e,  while  crystallisation  is  promoted  by  slow  cool- 
ing, the  particles  then  having  time  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  definite  manner.  It  is 
also  true  to  a  great  extent  that  bodies  which  pass  at  once  from  the  perfectly  fluid  to 
the  solid  state,  —  water,  for  instance,  —  ci-j'stallise  on  solidifying,  whereas  those  which 
pass  through  the  viscous  form,  like  glass,  solidify  in  the  amoi'phous  state ;  to  this,  how- 
ever there  are  some  striking  exceptions  :  thus  sugar,  the  solution  of  which  is  ex- 
tremely viscid  when  concentrated,  solidifies  by  slow  evaporation  in  crj-stals  of  great 
size  and  regularity. 

The  passage  from  the  amorphous  to  the  crystalline  state  sometimes  takes  place 
spontaneously,  the  body  all  the  while  remaining  solid.  Vitreous  arsenious  acid,  which, 
when  recently  prepared,  is  perfectly  transparent,  becomes  turbid  when  left  to  itself  for 
a  few  months,  and  subsequently  white  and  opaque.  Sugar  which  has  been  melted  in 
the  form  of  barley-sugai'  is  in  the  vitreous  state,  but  after  a  wliile  acquii-es  a  crystal- 
line structure  and  becomes  opaque.  These  phenomena  show  tliat  the  molecules  of 
bodies,  even  in  the  solid  state,  possess  a  certain  freedom  of  motion. 

The  change  from  the  amorphous  to  the  crystalline  condition,  or  the  contrary,  is 
generally  accompanied  by  an  alteration  of  other  physical  properties.  Bodies  are  for 
the  most  part  denser  and  less  soluble  in  the  crystalline  than  in  the  amorphous  state, 
and  have  less  specific  heat.  Vesuvian,  which  crystallises  in  square  prisms  of  specific 
gravity  aboiit  3--i,  and  garnet,  which  occurs  in  rhombic  dodecahedi'ons  of  specific 
gravity  3'G3,  both  form  by  fusion  and  subsequent  cooling,  transparent  glasses  whose 
specific  gTavity  is  about  2'95,  so  that,  in  passing  from  the  crystalline  to  the  amorphous 
state,  garnet  suffers  an  expansion  of  about  i  and  vesuvian  of  i.  The  glass  also  dis- 
solves readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  whereas  the  crj'stallised  minerals  are  quite 
insoluble.  Many  other  crystalline  siliceous  minerals  not  soluble  in  acids  become  so 
by  fusion,  probably  from  the  same  causes.  Quartz,  which  is  crystallised  silica,  is 
much  harder  and  denser  than  opal,  which  is  the  same  chemical  compound  in  the 
amorphous  state.  Quartz-powder  dissolves  but  very  slowly  in  boUing  potash-ley  and 
is  quite  insoluble  in  that  liquid  when  cold,  whereas  pulverised  opal  is  gradually  dis- 
solved at  ordinary  temperatures  and  in  a  few  minutes  at  the  boUing  heat.  A  remark- 
able exception  to  the  general  rule  is,  however,  presented  by  arsenious  acid,  which  is 
both  less  dense  and  more  soluble  in  the  crystalline  than  in  the  vitreous  state. 

Another  difference  first  observed  by  Graham  is,  that  bodies  have  greater  specific 
heat  in  the  amorphous  than  in  the  crystalline  state.  Ordinary  phosphate  of  sodium 
(PO  'Na'H)  solidifies  from  fusion  in  the  vitreous  state ;  the  corresponding  arsenate  in 
the  crystalline  form :  now  the  former  in  solidifying  gives  out  perceptibly  less  heat  in 
a  given  time  than  the  latter,  a  gi-eater  portion  of  the  latent  heat  of  fosion  appearing  to 
be  retained  by  it.  Connected  with  this  law  is  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  incan- 
descence which  many  bodies  exhibit  when  their  temperatm'e  is  gTadually  raised. 
Hydrated  oxide  of  chromium  if  heated  merely  to  the  point  at  which  it  parts  with  its 
water,  remains  nearly  as  soluble  in  acids  as  before,  but  if  the  heat  be  raised  nearly  to 
redness,  the  oxide  suddenly  becomes  incandescent,  and  is  afterwards  found  to  be  much 
denser  and  nearly  insoluble  in  acids.  Similar  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  alumina 
and  zii'conia.  GadoUnite  (silicate  of  yttrium)  which  in  its  natural  state  exhibits  a 
conchoidal  fracture  and  obsidian-like  appearance,  becomes  vividly  incandescent  when 
moderately  heated,  and  is  afterwards  found  to  dissolve  but  very  imperfectly  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  although  before  ignition  it  is  very  easily  soluble ;  its  density  increases  at 
the  same  time,  though  its  absolute  weight  remains  imaltered.  Vitreous  arsenious 
acid  also  sometimes  exhibits  incandescence  in  passing  from  the  amorphous  to  the  crystal- 
line state.  Wlien  a  solution  of  the  vitreous  acid  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  is  left  to 
cool  in  the  dark,  the  formation  of  ever^'  crystal  is  accompanied  by  a  flash  of  light ;  but  a 
solution  of  the  crystalline  acid,  under  the  same  circumstances,  exhibits  no  light  what- 
ever. 
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AAZPEIiXC  ACID.  An  acid  isomeric  witli  salicylic  acid,  C"H"0',  obtained  in 
small  quantity  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  upon  those  schist-oUs  wJiic]i  boil 
between  80°  and  150°  C.  Picric  acid  and  a  flocculent  matter  are  formed  at  the  same  time. 
Ampelic  acid  is  a  white  substance,  without  odour,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but 
little  soluble  in  boUing  water.  Its  solution  reddens  Litmus.  Boiling  alcohol  and  ether 
dissolve  it  readily,  and  on  cooHng  deposit  it  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  having  a  scarcely 
perceptible  crystalline  cliaracter.  Saturated  with  ammonia,  it  exhibits  tJie  following 
reactions.  With  chloride  of  calcium,  a  white  precipitate,  wliich  does  not  fr_)rm  when 
hot ;  the  mixture  deposits  crystals  on  cooling.  No  precipitate  with  the  chlorides  of 
barium,  strontium,  manganese,  or  mercury.  A  green  precipitate  with  acetate  of 
nickel ;  blue  wi'Ji  acetate  of  copper ;  and  white  with  acetate  and  nitrate  of  lead. 
(Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixiv.  325.) 

i\.KIPSII.XW.  A  substance  resembling  creosote,  obtained  from  that  portion  of 
schist-oil  which  boils  between  200°  and  280°  C.  The  oil  is  shaken  up  several  times 
with  strong  sulphiu-ic  acid,  then  mixed  with  ^  or  t^j  of  its  bulk  of  aqueous  potash,  and 
the  liquid  is  left  at  rest  for  a  day.  The  lower  watery  layer  of  liquid  is  then  separated 
from  the  upper  oily  layer,  and  shaken  up  with  dilute  sulphm-ic  acid,  and  the  oil  which 
rises  to  the  surface  is  removed  with  a  pipette,  and  gently  heated  with  10  or  20  times 
its  bidk  of  water,  which  dissolves  the  ampelin,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  oil.  On 
separating  this  oil,  and  adding  a  few  di-ops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  aqueous  solution, 
the  ampelin  rises  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  having  a  slight  brownisli  tint. 

Ampelin  dissolves  in  40  or  50  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  is  separated  from  the 
solution  by  a  few  drops  of  sulphui-ie  or  nitric  acid,  even  wlien  very  dilute.  Potash,  soda, 
and  their  carbonates  render  tlie  solution  sliglitly  turbid  at  the  first  instant,  but  it  recovers 
its  transparency  when  heated.  Carbonate  of  ammonium  renders  it  permanently  turbid. 
Chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of  ammonium  added  to  a  solution  of  ampelin  in  caustic 
potash  or  carbonate  of  potassium  separates  the  ampelin,  which  is  tlien  not  redissolved 
on  heating  the  liquid.  Ampelin  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  in  all  proportions  in  ether. 
It  does  not  soHdify  at  — 20°  C.  It  is  decomposed  by  distillation,  yielding  water,  a  bght 
oil,  and  charcoal.  BoUing  nitric  acid  attacks  it  strongly,  producing  oxalic  acid,  and 
an  insoluble  viscous  substance.    (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixiv.  321.) 

AnSFHIBOXiS  and  AnXPHXSOIiZTS.    (See  Hornblende.) 

AIVEPHIS  SAINTS.  A  name  applied  by  Berzelius  to  salts  which,  according  to 
his  views,  are  compounds  of  two  oxides,  sulphidis,  sch  n/dcs,  or  tdlnridcs,  c.  q.  sulphate 
of  copper,  Cu-O.SO^ ;  sulpharsenate  of  potassium,  3K-S.As-'S* ;  sulphantimonate  of 
sodium,  3Na■'S.Sb-S^  &e.,  —  siich  salts  containing  three  ultimate  elements  —  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  haloid- salts,  namely,  the  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  &c.,  which 
are  binary  compounds  of  the  first  order,  containing  only  two  elements,  such  as  chloride 
of  sodium,  NaCl,  iodide  of  silver,  Agl,  &c.  It  is  evident  that  the  so-called  amphid 
salts  are  those  which  belong  to  the  water-type,  e.  g.  nitrate  of  copper,  Cu'-'O.N'O^  = 

!N0^  UAsSV" 
Sulpharsenate  of  potassium,  SK-S.As-S^  =  ^H^^,'  ,wher  eas  the  haloid- 
compounds  belong  to  the  type  HH  or  HCl. 
AaSPHICEUE.    See  Leucite. 

A2*IFiaiI.OGIXS.  See  DiDEiMiTE.  —  AIUPHOBEXiXTE.  See  Anorthite. 
AI«XVCZ>AX.£C  ACI3>,  C"'H-''0'2— Produced  by  the  metamorphosis  of  amygdalin 
under  the  influence  of  alkalis.  Amygdalin  dissolves  in  cold  baryta-water  without 
decomposition,  but  on  boiling  the  mixture,  ammonia  is  disengaged.  The  ebidlition  is 
continued  until  tlie  liberation  of  ammonia  ceases  altogether;  a  current  of  carbonic 
acid  is  then  passed  through  the  liquid,  to  precipitate  the  excess  of  baryta;  and  the 
acid  is  finally  liberated  from  the  bai-ium-salt  by  cautious  precipitation  with  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  a  slightly  acid  liquid,  which  dries  up  to  a  gummy  mass, — insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol,  cold  or  boiling,  and  insolulile  in  etiier.  Boiled  with  a  mixture  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  formic  and  carbonic  acids  and  hydride 
of  benzoyl.  Its  salts  are  not  well  defined;  they  are  moi-e  or  less  soluble  in  vvater. 
(Liebig  and  Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.,  Lxiv.  185.) 

Amfigdcdatc  of  ethyl  is  obtained,  according  to  Wohler,  by  di'opping  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  amygdalin  into  hydrochloric  acid  gas.    (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm  Ixvi 
240.) 

AnEYCQAI>ZIU,  C-"H-'NO"  +  3ir-0. — A  crystalline  principle  existing  in  bitter- 
almonils,  the  leaves  of  the  C'erasns  lauro-cerctsiis,  and  many  other  plants,  wliich  by 
distillation  yield  liydrocyanic  acid.  The  bitter-almond  oil  and  hydrocyanic  acid  do 
not  exist  ready  formed  in  these  plants,  but  are  the  result  of  tlie  decomposition  of 
amygdalin  under  the  influence  of  emulsiu,  a  nitrogenised  fermentable  principle  existing 
with  it  in  the  plant. 
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To  prepare  amygdalin, — the  oil  is  expresspd  from  the  paste  of  bitter-ahnonds,  and 
the  residual  mass  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol.  This  alcoholic  solution  is  rendered 
turbid  by  the  presence  of  globules  of  oO,  which  are  allowed  to  collect  and  separated  by 
decantation;  it  is  then  evaporated  to  half  its  original  volume,  and  the  amygdaliii 
separated  by  the  addition  of  ether,  in  wliich  it  is  insoluble.  The  precipitated  amyg- 
dalin  is  pressed  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  washed  with  ether,  and  finally  crys- 
tallised from  concentrated  boiling  alcohol.    (Liebig  and  Wohler.) 

Amygdalin  crystallises  in  white  scales  having  a  pearly  lustre,  insoluble  in  ether,  but 
very  soluble  in  water,  from  which  it  ci-ystaUises  in  thin  transparent  prisms  containing 
3  atoms  of  water  of  crystallisation.  Its  aqiieous  solution  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste. 
It  deflects  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  ray  of  light  to  the  left :  [a]  =  35-51.  The 
change  which  amj'gdaHn  undergoes  by  the  action  of  emulsin  (and  other  albuminous 
vegetable  principles),  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation : 

QjojjzrjjO"    +  2H-0  =  C'H^O  +  CNH  +  2C^W0^ 

Amygdalin,  Hydride      Hydro-  Glucose. 

of  benzoyl,  cyanic 
acid. 

By  distillation  viifh  nitric  acid,  or  other  oxidising  agents,  it  is  resolved  into  am- 
monia, hydride  of  benzoyl,  benzoic,  formic,  and  carbonic  acids.  Caustic  alkalis  con- 
vert it  into  amygdalic  acid. 

It  is  a  neutral  body,  forming  compounds  neither  with  acids  nor  with  aUcalis. 

AMYI.,  C^H",  01  cm--.  (Gm.  xi.  pp.  1—83;  Gerh.  ii.  pp.  675— 708). —The 
fifth  term  of  the  series  of  alcohol-radicles,  C"!!-"*'.  The  alcohol  in  an  impure  state 
(potato-fusel  oil),  appears  to  have  been  first  noticed  by  Scheele ;  and  has  been  inves- 
tigated, together  with  its  derivatives,  by  Pelletan  (J.  Chim.  med.  i.  76,  also  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxx.  200),  Dumas  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ivi.  314;  Dumas  and  Stas, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixxiii.  128);  Cahours  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixx.  81,  bcv.  193); 
and  Balard,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xii.  294).  The  radicle  itself  was  isolated  by  Frank- 
land  in  1849.    (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii.  307;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiv.  41.) 

Ainyl  in  the  free  state,  C'"!!-^  =  C^H".C^II",  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc- 
amalgam  upon  iodide  of  amyl,  the  reaction  being  completed  by  the  addition  of  potas- 
sium (Fran  kland). — 2.  By  the  action  of  sodium  upon  iodide  of  amyl  (Wurtz). — 
8.  By  the  electrolysis  of  eaproate  of  potassium  (Brazier  and  Gossleth). — 4.  By  the 
destructive  distillation  of  certain  kinds  of  coal  (Greville  Williams). 

(1.)  Pasty  zinc-amalgam  is  brought  into  the  copper  cylinder  used  in  the  preparation 
of  zinc-ethyl  (see  Ethyl)  :  the  cylinder  is  then  half  filled  with  granulated  zinc  and 
iodide  of  amyl  is  added.  After  gently  warming  to  expel  the  air,  the  cylinder  is  closed 
and  heated  for  several  hours  at  about  170°  C.  After  cooling,  it  is  opened  and  potassium 
is  added  (about  ^th  by  weight  of  the  iodide  of  amyl  employed).  The  cylinder  is 
again  closed  and  heated  for  an  hour  at  the  same  temperature.  To  obtain  the  amyl, 
the  cylinder  is  heated  in  a  water-bath  at  80'-'  C,  whereupon  amylene  and  hydride  of 
amyl  pass  over.  On  applying  the  heat  of  a  naked  flame,  amyl  distils  over,  and  may 
be  pui-ified  by  one  rectification.  (Frankland.) 

(2.)  Iodide  of  amyl  is  warmed  with  sodium,  and  distilled;  the  product  again  dis- 
tilled from  sodium  and  rectified,  the  portion  which  passes  over  at  158°  C.  being  collected 
apart.    (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xliv,  275.) 

(3.)  A  concentrated  solution  of  eaproate  of  potassium  is  submitted  to  the  electrolj'tic 
action  of  six  zinc-carbon  elements,  the  platinum  poles  being  separated  by  a  porous 
diaphragm.  Amyl  collects  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  liquid  surrounding  the  negative 
pole:  it  is  distilled  from  alcoholic  caiLstio  potash  and  washed  with  water.  (Brazier 
and  Gossleth,  Chem.  Soc,  Qu.  J.  iii.  221.) 

(4.)  Bog-head  naphtha  is  submitted  to  fractional  rectification,  the  portion  boiling  be- 
tween 154° — 169°  C.  being  collected  apart,  and  the  product  thus  obtained  is  submitted 
to  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  action  of  the  acid  being  checked  by  cold.  The 
mixture  on  standing  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which  is  again  shaken 
■with  niti'io  acid.  The  product  wliich  has  remained  unacted  upon  is  washed  -with 
caustic  soda  and  water  successively,  dried  with  solid  caustic  potash,  and  distilled  over 
sodium.  The  resulting  liquid  is  again  rectified  at  157° — 160°  C.  (C.  Greville 
Williams,  Phil.  Trans.  1857,  447.) 

Amyl  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  of  agreeable  smell  and  burning  taste. 
Specific  gravity,  0-77  at  11°  C— Boiling-point  155°— 159°  C.  Vapour-density  4-90.  It 
is  miscible  -ndth  alcohol,  immiscible  -ndth  water.  Amyl  is  not  acted  upon  by  faming  sid- 
phuric  acid  ;  it  is  slowly  attacked  by  nitric  and  nitro-sulphuric  acids,  and  decomposed 
after  long  digestion  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus, 

Bkomidb  of  Amyl. — Prepared  by  the  action  of  bromine  and  phosphorus  upon 
amylic  alcohol  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixx,  98),  In  three  flasks  are  placed  respec- 
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tively  15  pts.  of  amy  lie  alcohol,  2i  pts.  of  bromine,  and  1  pt.  of  phospliorus.  A  little 
of  the  bromine  is  added  to  tlie  aniylic  alcohol,  and  the  latter  is  poured  upon  and 
digested  with  the  phosphorus  to  decoloration.  It  is  then  poured  into  its  own  flask, 
and  a  little  more  bromine  is  added.  The  process  is  repeated,  and  the  final  product  is 
washed  with  water,  dried,  and  rectified. 

Bromide  of  amyl  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  heavier  than  water.  It  has  an 
alliaceous  odour  and  sharp  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water.  De- 
composes by  boiling  with  alcoholic  caustic  potash. 

Chloeide  ofAmyl,  C^WCl. — Obtained  by  the  action  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
upon  amylic  alcohol  (Balard,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xii.  294) ;  also  by  the  action  of  penta- 
ehloride  of  phosphorus  upon  aniylic  alcohoL  (Cahours.) 

Preparation. — 1.  Amylic  alcohol  is  heated  in  a  retort  to  110°  C.  a  rapid  current  of 
hydrochloric  acid  being  passed  through  the  tubulus  into  the  amylic  alcohol ;  the 
chloride  of  amyl  as  it  is  formed  distils  over.  When  the  retort  is  nearly  empty  the 
distillate  is  poured  back,  and  the  same  process  repeated  (Guthrie).  The  product  is 
then  shaken  with  strong  liydi'ochloric  acid,  in  which  amylic  alcohol  is  soluble,  chloride 
of  amyl  insoluble, — then  with  water. 

2.  Amylic  alcoliol  is  distilled  with  its  own  weight  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus, 
washed,  dried,  and  rectified. 

Chloride  of  amyl  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  neutral  liquid,  of  agreeable  odoiir.  It 
boils  at  101°  C.  Vapom--density,  3-8.  Burns  with  a  luminous  flame  bordered  with 
green. 

Chlorine  acts  upon  chloride  of  amyl,  giving  rise  to  substitution-products,  which  go 
us  far  as  C^H-'^CPCl. 

Cyanide  of  Amyl.    See  Cyaotdes. 

Hydeate  OF  Amyl,  or  Amyl-Alcohoi.,  C^H'-O  =      -y-  1 0  [or  6""/^"  0-  = 

C"'H"O.HO'\. —  Arnylate  of  Hydrogen.  Hydrate  of  Amyl.  Hydrate  of  Tentyl.  Hi/- 
drated  Oxide  of  Amyl.  Fusel-oil. — This  alcohol  seems  invariably  to  accompany  ethylic 
alcohol  (see  Ar,ooHOLS,  p.  97)  when  the  latter  is  formed  by  fermentation.  The  conditions 
of  its  formation  are  unknown ;  it  seems,  however,  to  occm*  in  largest  quantity  in  those 
liquids  which  remain  most  alkaline  during  fermentation.  In  the  distillation  of  vege- 
table juices  which  have  been  fermented,  the  latter  portions  of  the  distillate  contain 
water,  ethylic,  propjdic  (?)  liutylic  and  amylic  alcohols,  besides  the  acids  and  aldehydes 
of  these  alcohols  and  probably  higher  fatty  acids  and  aldehydes.  To  obtain  the  pure 
amylic  alcohol  from  the  crude  product,  it  is  sliaken  several  times  with  hot  milk  of  lime, 
decanted,  diied  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified  at  132°  C. 

Amylic  alcohol  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid  having  a  peculiar  odour  (tlic  peaty 
smell  of  whisky  is  due  to  its  presence  in  small  quantities),  which  causes  coughing,  and 
biu-ning  taste.  It  bums  with  a  white  smoky  flame.  Solidifies  at  about  —  22°  C. 
Specific  gi-avity  0-811  at  19°  C.  Boiling-point  132°  C.  Vapour-density  3-147. 
Soluble  in  common  alcohol  and  ether,  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  small 
quantities  of  sulphxu'  and  phosphorus. 

According  to  Pasteur  (Compt.  rend.  xli.  296),  ordinary  amylic  alcohol  is  a  mixture 
of  two  amylic  alcohols  identical  in  chemical  composition  and  vapour-density,  but 
differing  in  their  optical  properties,  one  of  them  tiu-ning  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a 
ray  of  light  to  the  left,  while  the  other  is  opticially  inactive.  A  difference  of  solubility  in 
some  of  the  salts  obtained  from  the  mixed  alcohols,  furnishes  the  means  of  their  separa- 
tion ;  the  active  amyl-sulphate  of  barium  is  2^  times  more  soluble  in  water  than  tlio 
coiTesponding  inactive  salt.  The  optical  rotatory  power  of  amylic  alcohol  varies,  on 
account  of  its  being  a  variable  mixture  of  these  two  modifications.  Tliis  diifercnec  in 
the  two  amylic  alcohols  is  said  to  be  traceable  in  some  other  of  their  derivatives,  c.  g. 
caproic  acid  prepared  from  active  cyanide  of  amy],  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation. 
(Wurtz.) 

Decompositions  of  Amyl-alcohol. — 1.  By  heat.  The  vapour  of  amyl-alcohol  passed 
through  a  glass  tube  heated  to  dull  redness,  is  resolved  into  tritylene  (propylene) 
marsh-gas  and  other  hydrocarbons.  (Reynolds.) 

2.  By  oxidatio7i. — Amyl-alcohol  is  difficult  to  set  on  fire,  and  burns  with  a  white 
smoky  flame.  In  contact  with  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  is  very  slowly 
oxidised  and  acquires  a  sliglit  acid  reaction.  The  oxidation  is  greatly  accelerated  by 
the  presence  of  platinum-black,  the  amyl-alcohol  being  then  converted  into  valeric 
acid : 

C^H'^O  +  0'  =  C'WO^  +  B.-0. 

Amyl-alcohol  distiEed  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese  or 
bichromare  of  potassium,  yields  valeric  aldehyde,  valeric  acid,  and  valerate  of  amy]. 
Tlie  same  products,  togetlier  with  nitrite  of  amyl  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  are  formed 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.    Amyl-alcohol  is  also  converted  into  valeric  acid  by  heat- 
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ing  it  to  220°  C.  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  hydrate  of  potassium,  hydrogen  gas  being 
evolved : 

C^H'^O  +  KHO  =  C=H»KO'  +  4H. 

Amyl-  Valerate  of 

alcohol.  potassium. 

3.  By  sulphuric  acid. — Amyl-alcohol  mixes  readily  with  strougsulpliuric  acid,  forming 
a  red  liquid,  which  contains  amylsulphuric  acid,  SO-'.C*H''.H,  as  well  as  free  sulphuric 
acid.  On  distilling  the  mixture,  the  amyl-alcohol  is  dehydrated,  and  amylene,  C^H'" 
passes  over,  together  with  the  polymeric  compounds,  C"'H-°  and  C-"!!",  and  perhaps 
also  amylic  ether,  (C'^H")-0  ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  a  portion  of  the  alcohol  is 
oxidised  and  converted  into  valeric  aldehyde  and  valeric  acid,  sulphurous  acid  being 
evolved  and  a  black  pitchy  mass  remaining  in  the  retort. 

4.  'With.  j]hosphoric  acid,  amyl-alcohol  yields  amyl-phosphoric  acid,  PO*.C^H".H-. — 
Distilled  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  it  is  converted  into  amylene  and  its  midtiples. 

5.  Trichloride  of  phosphorus  converts  amyl-alcohol  into  phosphite  of  amyl,  amyl- 
phosphorous  acid,  chloride  of  amyl,  and  hydrochloric  acid : 

3(C^H".H.O)  -I-  PC?  =  P0'.(C5H")-.H  +  C^H'>C1  +  2HC1. 

Phosphite  of  amyl. 

and        3(C=H".H.O)  +  PCP  =  P01C^H'>.H-  +  2C^H"C1  +  HCl. 

Amylphosphorous 
acid. 

6.  With  peniachloride  of  phosphorus,  amyl-alcohol  forms  chloride  of  amyl,  hydro- 
cHoric  acid,  and  chlorophosphoric  acid,  or,  when  the  amyl-alcohol  is  in  excess,  diamyl- 
phosphorie  acid : 

C=H:".H.0  +  POP  =  C^H"C1  +  HCl  +  POCP 

Chlorophos- 
phoric 
acid. 

and  9(C=H".H.O)  +  2PCP  =  5C*H"C1  +  5HCI  +  2[P0<.(C^H")=.H]  +  H-0. 

Diamylphosphoric 
acid. 

7.  Chlorine-gas  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity  by  amyl-alcohol  and  forms  chloramylal, 
a  compound  homologous  with  chloral. — 8.  Amyl-alcohol  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
and  mixes  with  the  concentrated  aqueous  acid ;  on  heating  the  mixture  cliloride  of  amyl 
is  formed. — 9.  It  dissolves,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc,  forming  a  liquid  which  boils  at  130°C.,  and  yields  a  distillate  of  amylene 
and  its  multiples. — 10.  Distilled  with  phospihorus  and  hromine  or  iodine,  it  yields 
bromide  or  iodide  of  amyl. — 11.  Distilled  with  fluoride  of  boron,  or  fluoride  of  silicon. 
it  yields  amylene  and  its  multiples,  but  little  or  no  oxide  of  amyl. — 11.  Phosgene  gas 
is  abundantly  absorbed  by  amyl-alcohol,  forming  chloroformate  of  amyl,  and  the  liquid 
when  distilled  yields  carbonate  of  amyl  (Medlock)  ]_with  evolution  of  phosgene  (?)] 

C^H'>.H.O  +  COCP  =  CCIO^.C^H"  +  HCl. 

Phos-  Chloroformate 
gene.  of  amyl. 

and      2(CC102.C^H'')  =  C03.(C^H")=  +  COCP  [?] 

Carbonate  of 
amyl. 

Carbonate  of  amyl  is  also  obtained  by  adding  water  to  the  solution  of  phosgene  in 
amyl-alcohol  (Medlock): 

2(CC10'.C5H")  +  WO  =  CO^(C-^H")=  -t-  2HC1  +  CO^. 

21.  Disulphide  of  carbon,  in  presence  of  potash,  converts  amyl-alcohol  into  amylsul- 
phoearbonic  or  amylxanthic  acid  (p.  206).  — 13.  Chloride  of  cyanogen  is  rapidly 
absorbed  by  amyl-alcohol,  and  forms  products  similar  to  those  which  it  yields  with 
ethyl-alcohol. 

C^H'=0  +  CNCl  +  WO  =  C^H'^NO'  +  HCl. 

Amyl-  Amyl-ure- 
alcohol.  thane. 

14.  Potassium  (and  sodium)  decomposes  amyl-alcohol  in  the  same  manner  as  ethyl 
alcohol,  forming  amylate  of  potassiimi,  C^H"KO  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Amyl-alcohol  combines  with  a  few  metallic  chlorides  in  the  same  manner  as  ethyl- 
alcohol.  With  chloride  of  calcium  and  dichloride  of  tin,  it  forms  crystalline  com- 
pounds which  are  decomposed  by  water.  It  dissolves  in  caustic  potash  and  soda. 

Htdeide  op  Amyl,  C^H".H. — Iodide  of  amyl  is  heated  -with  zinc  and  its  own 
volume  of  water  for  a  few  lionrs  to  142°  C.  in  a  copper  cylinder  (see  zinc-ethyl),  and 
the  contents  are  distilled  from  a  water  bath  at  60°.  The  distillate  consists  principally 
of  amylene  and  hydride  of  amj'l.    The  mixtm-e  is  left  for  24  hom's  in  contact  with 
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caustic  potash,  and  again  rectified  from  a  water-bath  at  35°.  Tlie  distillate  is 
immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture  and  treated  with  a  mixture  of  anhydi-ous  and  fuming 
Bidphm-ic  acid,  which  retains  the  amylene.  Lastly,  the  hydride  of  amyl  is  distilled 
from  a  water-bath  (Frankland,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiv.  41).  Colourless  transparent 
liquid,  having  a  pleasant  odour.  Specific  gravity  0-638,  at  14°  C.  Boiling-point 
30°  C.    Vapour-density  2-382. 

Iodide  ofAmtl,  C^H"I. — Prepared  by  the  action  of  iodine  and  phosphorus  upon 
amylic  alcohol  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixx.  81).  Four  parts  of  iodine  are 
placed  in  one  flask,  and  excess  of  phosphorus  in  another.  Seven  parts  of  moist  amylic 
alcohol  are  poured  upon  the  iodine,  the  liquid  shaken  till  opacity  is  produceil,  then 
poured  upon  the  phosphoiiis  and  tligested  till  the  colour  is  removed  —  again  poured 
upon  the  iodine,  and  so  on,  till  all  the  iodine  is  exhausted.  The  nearly  colourless 
product  so  obtained,  is  washed  with  slightly  alkaline  water,  dried  over  chloride  of 
calcium  and  rectified.    The  latter  portions  are  the  purest. 

Iodide  of  amyl  is  a  colourless  transparent  liquid  of  faint  odour  and  pungent  taste. 
Specific  gravity  1-511  at  11°  C.  Boiling-point  146°.  Vapour-density  6-675.  It  turns 
brown  on  exposure  to  light. 

Oxide  op  Amyl,  C'»H"0  =  (C^H>')'0  [or  C^'IP'O].  —  Amylic  ether.  Amylate 
of  Amyl.  —  Prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  amyl-alcohol.  Strong 
sidphuric  acid  is  heated  to  150°  C.  in  a  retort,  and  amyl-alcohol  allowed  to  enter 
slowly  through  the  tubulus  ;  the  distillate  is  then  shaken  with  carbonate  of  sodium, 
washed  and  rectified. — 2.  By  the  action  of  amylate  of  potassium  on  iodide  of  amyl. 
Amylate  of  potassium  is  digested  in  a  retort  connected  with  an  inverted  con- 
denser, -with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  iodide  of  amyl,  and  the  product  is  distilled  and 
rectified. — 3.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  amylsulphate  of  calcium  (K  ekule).  Oxide 
of  amyl  boils  at  about  180°  C.    It  is  colourless  and  of  agreeable  odour. 

Oxide  of  Amyl  and  Ethyl,  CH'^O  =  C^ff.C'H".0.  Amylate  of  Ethyl,  Ethylatc 
of  Amyl,  Ethylamylic  Ether.  Prepared  by  the  action  of  amylate  of  potassium  upon 
iodide  of  ethyl,  or  of  iodide  of  amyl  upon  ethylate  of  potassium.  (Williamson,  Chem. 
Soc.  Q,u.  .J.  iv.  103,  234.) — (1.)  A  known  weiglit  of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  absolute 
alcohol  in  a  tubulated  retort ;  iodide  of  amyl  is  added  in  sufficient  quantity  for  there 
to  be  rather  less  than  1  at.  of  iodine  for  every  at.  of  potassium  in  the  ethylate  of 
potassium ;  the  retort  is  connected  with  an  inverted  condenser ;  and  the  contents 
are  digested  for  some  time.  After  distillation,  water  is  added,  and  the  liquid  which 
separates  out  is  dried  and  rectified. — (2.)  Iodide  of  ethyl  is  added  to  a  hot  solution 
of  potash  in  amylic  alcohol,  digested  &c.,  as  in  1  (Guthrie).  Amylate  of  ethyl  is 
a  colourless  transparent  liquid  of  agreeable  odour,  similar  to  that  of  sage.  It  is 
lighter  than  water.    Boiling-point  112°  C.    Vapour-density  4-04. 

Amylate  of  Methyl,  or  Methylate  of  Amyl,  C«H'*0  =  CH^C^H".0,  is  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  as  (1)  amylate  of  ethyl  (Williamson).  Boils  at  92° C.  Vapour- 
density  3-74. 

Amylate  cf  Potassium,  C'lCKO.  —  On  bringing  freshly  cut  potassium  into  dry 
amylic  alcohol,  the  potassium  is  dissolved  and  hydrogen  is  evolved.  To  obtain  this 
body  in  a  state  of  purity,  the  action  is  aided  by  heat  until  the  mass  becomes  -viscid. 
Any  globules  of  metal  which  have  remained  unacted  upon  are  removed,  and  the  pro- 
dnct  is  poured  upon  a  cold  slab,  and  allowed  to  solidify.  It  is  then  strongly  pressed 
between  many  folds  of  bibulous  paper  to  remove  the  unaltered  amylic  alcohol. 

Amylate  of  potassium  is  a  crystalline  white  body,  soapy  to  the  touch,  and  alkaline 
to  the  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  the  alcohols.  By  water  it  is  instantly  converted  into  amylie 
alcohol  and  hydrate  of  potassium. 

Amylate  of  sodium,  C^^'NaO.    Closely  resembles  amylate  of  potassium. 

Sulphides  OF  Amyl.  Protosuljphide  of  Amyl.  {C^W'fS,  or  C'oH-^S.— 
Equivalent  quantities  of  amylsidphate  and  monosulphide  of  potassium  are  intimately 
mixed  in  a  retort  (by  solution  and  evaporation)  and  distilled  (Balard,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  xii.  248).  Coloui-less  liquid  of  offensive  odour.  BoUing-point  216°  C.  Vapour- 
density  6-3. 

Disulphide  of  Amyl,  CHIP'S. — Obtained  by  distilling  together  amylsidphate  and 
disulphide  of  potassium  (O.  Henry,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxv.  246).  Amber-coloured 
liquid.    Boiling  at  about  250°.    Specific  gravity  -918  at  18°  C. 

Sulphide  of  Amyl  and  Hy  drogen:  Amyl-mercajptan,  C*H".H.S  [or  C"'H"S.HS.] 
Prepared  by  saturating  caustic  potash  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  adding  the 
product  to  crude  amylsulphate  of  potassium  (prepared  by  mixing  equal  weights  of 
amylic  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  neutralising  with  carbonate  of  potassium  and  filter- 
ing) and  distdling  from  a  capacious  retort  in  a  chloride  of  calcium  bath.  The  oily 
drops  in  the  distillate  are  washed,  dried,  and  rectified  (Kreutzsch,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
xxxi.  1).    Colourless  liquid  of  intolerable  odour.    It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
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but  insoluble  in  water.  Specific  gravity  0  845  at  0°  C.  BoUing-point  about  120°  C. 
Vapour-density  3-631.    It  combines  with  metallic  oxides. 

Ainylmerca2)tide  of  mercury  is  obtained  as  a  colourless  liquid  on  bringing  amyl- 
mercaptan  in  contact  with  mercuric  oxide.  The  mixture  solidifies  to  a  solid  mass  on 
cooling.  The  compound  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohoL  The 
other  amybnercaptides  are  not  distinctly  known. 

Sulphide  of  Carbonyl,  Amyl,  and  Hydrogen.  Amylsuljphocarbonic  acid. 
Amylxanthic  acid.     C*H'-S-0  =  (PH"  jj|  ^' — '^^^  '^^  prepared  from  the 

potassium-salt  by  treating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  latter  Ti'ith  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (Balard,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xii.  307).  Light  j'eUow  oily  liquid,  of  penetrating 
odour,  heavier  than  wat-er,  acid  to  test  paper.    It  is  quickly  decomposed  by  water. 

Amylxanthate  of  potassium,  C^H".K.S-0. — A  cold  saturated  solution  of  hydrate  of 
potassium  in  amylic  alcohol,  is  treated  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  until  the  alkaline 
reaction  has  disappeared,  and  the  yeUow  crystals  of  the  potassium-salt  which  separate 
out  on  cooling,  are  washed  with  ether,  and  dried  between  blotting  paper. 

The  ethyl  and  methyl  salts  of  amylxanthic  acid,  are  formed  by  digesting  equivalent 
quantities  of  ethylsulphate  or  methylsulphate  of  potassium,  with  amylsulphocarbonate 
of  potassium.  They  are  oily  liquids  lighter  than  water.  (Johnson,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
V.  142.) 

DioxysuJphocarhonatc  of  Amyl,  C^II"S-0.  — The  compound  so-called,  which  contains 
1  at.  hydrogen  less  than  amylxanthic  acid,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine 
on  amylxanthate  of  potassium.  It  is  an  oily  liquid  which  boils  at  187°  C,  undergoing 
decomposition  at  the  same  time,  and  yielding  among  other  products  amylxanthate  of 
amyl,  CS-0.(C^II")^     Digested  with  aqueous  ammonia,  it  yields  amylxanthate  of 

ammonium,  said,  xa'athamylamide     sulphocarbarnate  of  amyl,  ^^Q5;^i|o 

2C'^H"S-0  +  2NH3  =  CS=O.C*H".NH*  4-  C«H"NSO  +  S. 

DioxysLilpho.  Amylxanthate  of  Xanthamy- 

caibiiKiteof  ammonium.  lamide. 

amyl. 

The  last  mentioned  compound,  xanthamylamide,  is  a  yellow  neutral  oil,  which  boils 
at  184°  C.  but  not  without  decomposition,  being  resolved  by  distillation  into  amyl- 
mercaptan  and  cyanuric  acid : 

3C«H'3NSO  =  3C^H'=S  +  C'N^ffO'. 
Heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  burns  with  a  yellow  luminous  flame,  giving  oflF  white 
vapours.    Boiled  with  hydrate  of  barium,  it  is  resolved  into  amyl-alcohol  and  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  barium : 

C^H'^NSO  +  BaHO  =  C^H'-O  +  CNSBa  +  H=0; 

similarly  with  potash.    It  is  decomposed  by  clilorine  and  by  nitric  acid. 

Xanthamylamide  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  unites  with  chloride  of  mercury,  forming  the  compound  C*H'^NS0.4IIgCl,  which 
crystallises  in  white  feathery  crystals.  With  dichloride  of  platinum  dissolved  in 
water,  it  forms  a  yellow  precipitate.    (M.  W.  Johnson,  Chem  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  142.) 

Amysulphocarhamic  acid,  C^H'^NS-  (see  next  page). 

Telluride  of  Amyc,  or  Tellukamtl,  (C*H'')''*.Te.  has  been  obtained  in 
an  impure  state  by  distilling  telluride  of  potassium  with  amylsulphate  of  calcium. 
It  is  a  liquid  having  a  strong  disagreeable  odour,  and  boiling  at  about  198°  C.  but 
decomposing  at  the  same  time,  and  depositing  tellurium  in  small  shining  prisms.  By 
exposure  to  the  air  it  is  converted  into  a  white  mass.  The  nitrate  of  teUuramyl 
is  a  colouiless  heavy  oil,  obtained  by  heating  telluramyl  with  moderately  strong  nitric 
acid.  Treated  with  the  bromide,  chloride,  or  iodide  of  hydrogen  or  sodium,  it  yields 
the  corresponding  compounds  of  teUm'amyl  in  the  form  of  viscid  heavy  oils.  The 
chloride  treated  with  oxide  of  silver,  yields  oxide  of  telluramyl  in  the  form  of  an  oily 
liquid  soluble  in  water,  and  so  strongly  alkaline  that  it  separates  ammonia  from  sal- 
ammoniac.  It  forms  a  crystalline  salt  with  sulphuric  acid.  (Wohler  and  Dean,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xcvii.  1.)— F.  Q. 

AnXTXiA.BKIIS'ES : 

Amylamine,  C^H'^N  =  C^H".H^.N.  Amylammonia,  Amylia. — This  organic  base 
is  formed:  (1.)  By  heating  cyanate  orcyanurate  of  amyl  with  caustic  potash  (Wurtz, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx.  447) : 

CNO.C^H"  +  2KH0  =  C^H'^N  +  CO'K=. 


Cyanateof  Hydrate       Amyl.i-  Carbonate 

amyl.  of  potas-        mine.         of  potas- 

sium, slum. 
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(2.)  In  the  destructive  distillation  of  animal  substances  (Anderson). — (3.)  By  beat- 
ing amylsulpliate  of  potassium  with  alcoliolic  ammonia  to  250°  C.  (B  ert  li  e  lo  t).  —  (4.) 
By  the  dry  distillation  of  leucine,  carbonic  anhydride  being  at  the  same  time  evolved 
(Schwauert,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  221): 

CH'^NO-  =  C^H'^N  +  CO^ 


Leucine.  Amyla- 
niine. 

Also  by  carefully  distilling  a  solution  of  horn  in  strong  caustic  potash,  leucine  being 
then  formed  and  afterwards  decomposed  as  above  (S  c  h  wan  ert).  —  (5.)  By  theaction 
of  caustic  potash  on  flannel,  tetrylamine  being  also  found  among  the  products.  (Gr. 
Williams,  Chem.  Gaz.  1858,  310.) 

Preparation.  —  Cyanate  or  cyanurate  of  amyl  (obtained  by  distilling  cyanate  of 
potassium  -udth  amylsulpliate  of  potassium)  is  distilled  with  strong  caustic  potash  ; 
the  distillate  is  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  and  recrystallised ; 
and  the  hydrochlorate  of  amylamine  decomposed  by  distillation  from  lime  and  rectified 
over  hydrate  of  barium.  Colourless  liquid.  Specific  gravity  0-75  at  18°  C.  Boiling- 
point  94°  C.  Amylamine  precipitates  most  metallic  oxides  which  are  precipitable 
lay  ammonia  ;  it  redissolves  alumina. 

Carbonate  of  cunyl amine  is  formed  as  a  crystalline  solid,  when  its  base  is  exposed  to 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air. — Hydrohromate  of  amylamine,  C^H'^N.HBr,  or  bromide 
of  amylium.,  C-'*H"NBr,  is  formed  by  adding  hydrobromic  acid  to  the  base. — Hydro- 
chlorate  of  amylamine,  C''E['^N.HC1  or  chioride  of  amylium,  C^II"NC1,  forms  with 
dichloride  of  platinum  a  double  salt,  C'H"NCl.PtCP,  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Amylsulphocarbamatc  of  Amylium,  C'^^'H?''WSi-  =  ]Sr(II^'c^'H")  |s'  produced 
liy  the  union  of  2  molecules  of  amylamine  with  1  molecule  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  : 
(C"H-'''N-S-  =  2G^H"N  +  CS-).  The  mixture  of  the  two  substances  becomes  wai-m, 
and  on  cooling  deposits  the  compound  in  white  shining  scales,  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  ether,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  At  100°  C.  it  decomposes  after  a  while,  giving 
off  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  chloride  of 
amylium,  and  awylsulpJiocarbaviio  acid   ^^^^  .H.GH    |  N  .^^.j^j^,]-^  jg  body, 

soluble  in  ether,  ammonia  and  potash  ;  mixed  with  amj-lamine,  it  reproduces  the 
original  salt.     (A.  W.  Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc.  Q,u.  J.  xiii.  60.) 

DiAMYLAMiNE.  (C^II")'HN. — When  amylamine  is  heated  to  100°  C.  with  bromide 
of  amyl,  direct  combination  occurs,  and  the  solid  hydrobromate  of  diamylamine  is  formed. 
The  base  is  obtained  by  distillation  of  the  bromide  with  caustic  potash  (Hofmann, 
Phil.  Trans.  1851,  p.  357).  Slightly  soluble  in  water.  Boiling-point  about  170°. 
The  salts  of  diamylamine  are  diffioiiltly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in  hot 
water. 

T  Tii  AM  YL  AMINE,  (G*H")'N,  is  obtained  by  heating  diamylamine  with  bromide  of 
amyl,  and  distilling  the  so-formed  bromide  of  triamylium  with  caustic  potash  (Hof- 
mann). Its  properties  and  those  of  its  salts  are  similar  to  those  of  diamylamine.  It 
boils  at  about  257°  C. 

Teteamylium,  N(C-^n")''.  Tttramyl ammonium. — Ammonium  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  amyl.  Not  known  in  the  separate  state,  but  obtained 
as  an  iodide  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  amyl  on  triamylamine,  tlie  mixture  sohdifying, 
after  three  or  four  days'  boiling,  into  an  unctuous  crystalline  mass.  The  iodide  of 
tetramylium  is  also  produced,  but  very  slowly,  by  heating  iodide  of  amyl  in  a  sealed 
tube  with  strong  aqueous  ammonia.  This  salt,  N(C^H")*I,  dissolves  sparingly  in 
water,  forming  an  extremely  bitter  liquid,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  in  the  crystal- 
line form  by  alkalis.  Boiled  with  oxide  of  silver,  it  yields  a  very  bitter  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  the  hydrate  of  tetramylium: 

N(C=H")M  +  AgHO  =  Agl  +  ^<^^'°"^|o. 

On  mixing  the  liquid  with  piotash,  or  concentrating  it  strongly  by  evaporation,  the 
hydrate  of  tetramylium  rises  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  an  oily  layer,  which 
gi'adually  solidifies.  A  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  the  base  left  to  evaporate 
in  an  atmosphere  free  from  carbonic  acid,  dej^osits  the  hydi'ate  in  definite  crystals 
sometimes  an  inch  long,  and  containing  several  atoms  of  water  of  crystallisation. 
These  crystals  when  heated,  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation,  and  ultimately 
leave  the  pure  hydrate  in  the  form  of  a  semi-solid  transparent  mass.  At  higher 
temperatures,  the  hydrate  is  completely  decomposed,  giving  off  water,  triamylamine, 
and  a  hydrocarbon,  which  is  probably  amyleiie : 
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Hydrate  of  Triamj'-  Amylene. 

tetramylium.  lamiiie. 

Hydrate  of  tetramylium  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  forming  solutions  whieli  yield 
crystalline  salts  by  eraporation.  The  sulpliate  crystallises  in  long,  capillary  threads  : 
the  nitrate  in  needles,  the  oxalate  in  large  deliquescent  plates,  the  chloride  in  laminse 
with  palm-like  ramifications;  the  chloroplatinate,  (C^H")^NCl.PtCr-,  in  beautiful 
orange-yellow  needles.    (Hofmann,  Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  ir.  316.) — F.  G-. 

(For  the  AmijI-pltosphines,  Arsincs,  and  Stihincs,  see  Phosphorus,  Aesenic,  and 
Ani-uiont.) 

AM'STXiSXTS.  C=^H'",  or  C""if'°.— This  hydrocarbon,  a  homologue  of  ethylene  or 
defiant  gas,  and  the  fifth  term  of  the  series,  C"H-°,  is  produced  by  the  dehydration 
of  amylic  alcohol  by  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  anhydi-ide,  or  chloride  of  zinc,  also  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  amyl-sidphate  of  calcium  (Kekuld).  To  prepare  it,  a  con- 
centrated aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  is  heated  to  130°  C,  with  an  equal  volume 
of  amylic  alcohol :  and  the  product  is  distUled  from  a  water-bath  over  caustic  potash, 
and  repeatedly  rectified  (Balard,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xii.  320).  It  is  a  transparent 
colotrrless,  very  thin  liquid,  having  a  faint  but  offensive  odour.  Boils  at  39°  0. 
(Balard);  at  3a®  (Frankland) ;  at  42°  (Kekule).  Vapour-density,  2-68  (Balard), 
2-386  (Frankland),  2-43  (Kdkule);  (by  calculation,  for  2  vol.  =  2--1265).  The 
vapour  is  rapidly  and  completely  absorbed  by  sulphuric  anhydride  and  pentachloride 
of  antimony  (Frankland).  It  possesses  anajsthetic  properties,  and  has  been  tried 
as  a  substitute  for  chloroform,  but  has  been  found  to  be  very  dangerous,  having  in 
more  than  one  instance  led  to  fatal  results. 

Amylene  is  diatomic,  like  ethylene,  uniting  with  2  at.  Br,  NO-,  HO,  &c.,  and  with 
1  at.  0,  S,  &c. 

Acetate  of  Amyeene,  C'H'^O^  =  f^yQiQy  1 0^  produced  by  heating  the  bro- 
mide C^H'^Br',  with  a  mixture  of  acetate  of  silver  mixed  with  glacial  acetic  acid  : 

C=H'«Br-  -1-  2(C2ffO.Ag.O)  =  2AgBr  +  (c^h'o)"!^'- 

It  is  a  colourless  neutral  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  boiling  above  200''  C.  and  easily 
decomposed  by  alkalis  into  acetic  acid  and  amylene-glycol.  (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  Iv.  458.) 

Beosude  of  Amtxend,  C'H"'Br'^,  is  produced  by  passing  bromine-vapour  into  amj-- 
lene.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  it  forms  bromide  of  ammo- 
nium, and  bromaniylene,  C^ffBr.  —  By  treating  amylene  with  a  larger  quantity  of 
bromine,  another  compound  is  formed,  containing  C^H'Br^  probably  dibromidc  of 
bmmamylenc,  C^H'Br.Br^.  This  compound,  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  yields  di- 
hromamylene,  C^H'Br'^.    (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxviii.  90.) 

Htdbate  of  Amylene,  or  Aitjxene-Getcol,  C^H'^O-  =       H*    I     — -P'^^P*''^'! 

by  distilling  acetate  of  amylene  Svith  dry  pulverised  hydrate  of  potassium,  and  piuified 
by  a  second  distillation  in  the  same  manner,  and  subsequent  rectification  ])er  sc  : 

{C"-mOr\^"  +  2KH0  =  2(C=ffK0=)  +  %\o\ 

It  is  a  colourless,  very  syrupy  liquid,  having  a  bitter  taste  with  aromatic  after-taste. 
When  cooled  with  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether,  it  solidifies  into  a  hard 
transparent  mass.  It  does  not  affect  polarised  light.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0'987  at 
0°  C.  It  boils  at  177°,  and  distils  vtdthout  alteration.  When  pure  it  dissolves  in  water 
in  all  proportions.  The  aqueous  solution  turns  acid  when  exposed  to  tlie  air  in  contact 
with  platinum-black,  yielding  chiefly  carbonic  acid,  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  a 
fixed  acid,  apparently  butylactic  acid.  When  gently  heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is 
rapidly  oxidised,  the  chief  product  of  the  action  being  butylactic  acid,  CffO^ 
(Wurtz,  loc.  cit.) 

Amylene-glycol,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  either  gaseous  or  aqueous,  is  con- 
Terted,  slowly  at  ordinary,  more  quickly  at  higher  teniperatures,  into  the  chlorhydrin 
of  amyhne-qlycol,  C^IL^".T10.CI.  This  compound  cannot  be  isolated,  but  remains  dis- 
solved in  the  excess  of  acid  and  is  decomposed  by  distillation.  The  acid  solution 
treated  with  potash  yields  oxide  of  amylene. 

NiTRTUDE  OF  Amylene,  C^H'°(N0-)-.  N/'troxidc  of  Amylene. — Obtained  by 
passing  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (nitryl,  NO-,  prepared  by  heating  anhydi-ous  nitrate  of  lead) 
into  a  flask  containing  amylene,  and  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture.    The  gas  is  in- 
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stantly  absorbed,  and  the  amylene  is  gradually  converted  into  a  pasty  mass  of  minute 
crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  rccrystallisation  from 
boiling  ether  and  drying  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  gave  by  analysis,  37'26 
per  cent.  C,  6-51  H,  and  17-66  N;  the  formula  requh-ing  37-09  C,  6-18  H,  and  17-28  N. 

The  compound  may  also  be  obtained,  though  less  advantageously,  by  passing  vapour 
of  amylene  mixed  with  air  into  fuming  nitric  acid.  It  is  remarkable  as  affording  the 
first  example  of  tlie  direct  combination  of  nitryl,  (NO-),  with  an  organic  radicle. 

Heated  by  itseif  in  a  dry  tube,  it  decomposes  at  about  95°  C,  giving  off  nitrous  an- 
hydi'ide,  N-'O',  and  nitrous  acid,  HNO-,  and  leaving  a  heavy  liquid  apparently  containing 
nitrate  of  amyl.  Heated  with  quick  lime,  it  gives  off  an  aromatic  body,  probably  con- 
sisting of  oxide  of  amylene.    (Guthrie,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii  45,  129.) 

Oxide  of  Amyxene,  (C^H"')".0,  a  volatile  liqnid,  isomeric  with  valeric  aldehyde. 
It  boils  at  95°  C.  Has  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour,  and  a  rough  taste.  Specific  gravity 
in  the  liquid  state,  0-8244  at  0°  C.  Vapour-density  by  experiment  2-982,  by  calcula- 
tion (2  vol.)  =  2-805.  It  burns  easily,  with  a  yeUow  flame.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  is  not  converted  into  amylene-glycol  when  heated  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube. 
It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  a  mixture  of  the  two.  It  mixes  with  acids.  It 
unites  with  cmht/drous  or  crystcdlisahle  nitric  acid  at  a  higher  tenip)erature,  but  the 
combination  is  attended  with  partial  decomposition.  (A.  Bauer,  Compt.  rend. 
IL  500.) 

Amyien'e  ■v\TrH  SuLPHUE  ANT)  Chxoeeste  : 

1.  DicMorosidphicle  of  Amylene,  C^H'^SCl-,  or  C"''/?'°.S'-ai— Protochloride  of  sul- 
phur (SCr-)  is  brought  into  a  flask  surrounded  with  ice  and  an  excess  of  amylene 
added  very  gradually.  The  excess  of  amylene  is  evaporated  off, — the  residue  digested 
and  washed  with  water,  dissolved  in  ether,  filtered,  and  evaporated.  It  is  a  non- volatile 
liquid,  having  a  pungent  odour,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol. 
Specific  gravity,  1-149  at  12°  C.  Distilled  with  excess  of  alcoholic  caustic  potash,  it 
yields  amylene,  cliszdphide  of  fusyl  (C^H'S),  and  other  products. 

2.  Disulphochloride  of  Amylene,  C^H'^SCl,  or  6"»i/'°S-67.— On  treating  disulphide 
of  chlorine  (SCI),  with  excess  of  amylene,  and  evaporating  the  latter,  a  transparent 
yellow,  non-volatile  liquid,  of  faint  and  nauseous  odour  is  obtained,  having  the  above 
composition.  It  is  obtained  p)ure  by  digestion  with  water,  solution  in  ether,  filtration, 
and  evaporation.  Specific  gravity,  1-149  at  12°  C.  Soluble  in  ether,  absolute  alcohol, 
and  sulphide  of  carbon.    (Guthrie,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xii.  112.) 

Disulphochloride  of  amylene  treated  -udth  chlorine,  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
is  converted  into  a  non-volatile  Liquid,  of  specific  gTavity  1-406  at  16°  C,  miscible  with 
ether,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  This  liqiiid  gave  by  analysis 
numbers  agreeing  approximately  with  the  formula,  CWCl^S,  which  may  be  that  of 
chlorosidphide  of  trichloramylene,  C"{II'CP).SCl,  or  that  of  sulphide  of  tetrachloramyl, 
C'<'{H'Cl')S.    (Guthrie,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  43.) 

Amylene  with  Sulphur  and  Oxygen  : 

Disidphoxide  of  Amylene,  C^'H^'S-O. — Prepared  by  digesting  the  disulphochloride  in 
alcoholic  solution  with  protoxide  of  lead,  tiU  all  the  chlorine  is  combined,  dissolving  in 
ether,  filtering  and  evaporating.  Specific  gravity,  1-054  at  13°  C.  Non-volatile,  yellow, 
or  almcst  coloiu-less.    Soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  insolulile  in  water. 

Hydrate  of  Disidphoxide  of  Amylene,  C^''H^°  S-O.HO. — Disulphochloride  of  amylene  is 
heated  in  alcoholic  solution  for  some  hom-s,  in  a  current  of  ammonia  ;  the  liquid  is  then 
poured  off  from  the  chloride  of  ammonium  formed,  and  heated  for  some  hours  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  100°  C.  with  alcoholic  ammonia;  the  excess  of  alcohol  is  driven  off 
in  a  water-bath  ;  the  residue  treated  ^vith  water ;  and  the  oil  which  is  thereby  pre- 
cipitated is  washed  vidtli  water.  Yellow  liquid  of  meaty  odour.  Somewhat  soluble 
in  hot  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Non-volatUe.  Specific  gravity  1-049  at 
8°.    (Guthrie,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu  J.  x.  120.)— F.  G.  and  H.  W. 

AETACARmiC  ACS3>,  C»WO\  or  C"i2'=  0'.— This  acid  is  contained,  together 
•\nth  cardol,  in  the  pericarps  of  the  cashew  nut  {Anacardium  occident(de).  The  pericarps 
are  extracted  with  ether,  wliich  dissolves  out  both  the  anacardic  acid  and  the  cardol; 
the  ether  is  distilled  off,  and  the  residue,  after  being  waslied  with  water  to  free  it  from 
tannin,  is  dissolved  in  15  or  20  times  its  weight  of  alcohol.  This  alcoholic  solution  is 
digested  with  recently  precipitated  oxide  of  lead,  whicli  removes  the  anacardic  acid  in 
the  form  of  an  insoluljle  lead-salt.  The  lead-salt  is  suspended  in  water,  and  decom- 
posed by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  fi-om  the  solution  of  anaeardate  of  ammonium, 
obtained  after  the  removal  of  the  sulphide  of  lead  by  filtration,  the  anacardic  acid  is 
liberated  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  After  repeated  piu-ification  by  solution  in 
alcohol,  conversion  into  a  lead-salt,  and  decomposition  of  this  salt  by  hydi-osul- 
phurie  acid,  the  acid  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  26°  C.  It 
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has  no  smell,  but  its  flavour  is  aromatic  and  burning.  When  heated  to  200°  C.  it  is 
decomposed,  producing  a  colourless  very  fluid  oil.  It  burns  ■ndtli  a  smoky  flame,  stains 
paper,  and  liquefies  by  prolonged  contact  with  air,  emitting  an  odour  similar  to  that 
of  rancid  fat.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  readily,  and  these  solutions  redden 
■  litmus. 

Some  of  its  salts  are  crystalline,  others  amorphous.  The  sLlver-salt  is  a  pulverulent 
white  precipitate,  soluble  in  alcohol,  in  presence  of  a  free  acid.  It  contains  two 
atoms  of  metal,  C^H^-Ag-O'.  The  lead-salt,  obtained  by  mixing  a  boQing  alcoholic 
solution  of  anacardic  acid  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  is  said  to  con- 
tain C"H'^'>Pb<0'  or  C^H^oPb'^O' ;  if  this  formula  be  correct,  the  acid  is  tetrabasic 
[or  dibasic,  if  the  smaller  atomic  weights  of  carbon  and  oxygen  are  used].  The  salts 
of  ammonium,  potassium,  barium,  calcium  and  iron,  have  been  described,  but  they  are 
not  very  definite,  and  thoir  formulae  have  not  been  fixed.  (Stadeler,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixiii.  137.) 

An-AIiCXAIE,       |4SiO^  +  ffO  =  Na'O.SiO^  +  AliO'.3SiO=  +  H^O  or 

2Na0.2Si(y>  +  S{APO\2SiO^)  +  2  HO.— A  mineral  belonging  to  the  zeolite  family 
containing,  according  to  H.  Eose's  analysis,  55'7  per  cent,  of  silica,  13'5  soda,  23'0 
alumina,  and  8'3  water,  which  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  preceding  formula.  It 
belongs  to  the  regular  system.  Primary  form  a  cube;  it  occurs  also  in  leucite-octa-. 
hedrons,  and  in  cubes  with  the  faces  of  the  leucite-octahedron  replacing  the  solid 
angles.  Cleavage  indistinct,  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  cube.  Specific  gravity  from  2-1 
to  2'2.  Softer  than  felspar.  In  its  purest  form,  it  is  colomless  and  transparent,  but 
sometimes  white  inclining  to  gi'ey  or  flesh-colour.  According  to  Brewster,  it  polarises 
light  in  a  peculiar  manner,  indicating  a  grouping  of  the  molecules  very  different  from 
that  which  is  usually  found  in  the  regular  system.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  loses  water 
and  becomes  milk-white  ;  but  when  the  heat  is  increased,  it  becomes  clear  again,  and 
then  melts  quickly  to  a  transparent  glass.  It  is  readily  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  separation  of  viscid  sUiea ;  after  ignition,  however,  the  decomposition  is  less 
easj'.  Analcime  occurs  frequently  in  clefts  and  geodes  in  granite,  trap-rocks  and  lava. 
It  is  found  on  the  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh,  at  Talisker  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  in  Dumbarton- 
shire, in  theFerroe  Islands,  in  the  Harz,  and  in  Bohemia. 

A.XS'AXi'S'SXS — IKTORC  ASrZC. 

The  object  of  chemical  analysis  is  to  ascertain  the  composition  of  any  substance 
whatever.  The  distinction  usually  made  between  organic  and  inorganic  compounds, 
has  led  to  a  corresponding  division  into  organic  and  inorganic  analysis :  the  latter 
being  conflned  to  the  investigation  of  inorganic  or  mineral  compounds.  The  methods 
employed  in  this  branch  of  analysis,  are  far  more  numerous  and  varied  than  those 
hitherto  devised  for  the  analysis  of  organic  compounds.  Inorganic  analysis  is  divided 
into  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis.  The  former  teaches  us  how  to  ascertain  the 
elements  of  a  substance  with  regard  to  their  quality  only,  and  how  to  separate  them  one 
from  another :  the  latter  establishes  the  methods  of  proceeding,  by  which  we  determine 
the  relations  of  weight  or  volume,  which  these  elements  bear  to  one  another.  It  is 
obvious  that,  before  we  can  proceed  to  estimate  the  quantities  of  each  element  con- 
tained in  a  compound,  we  must  know  what  are  the  elements  that  it  contains  :  hence 
qualitative  must  always  precede  quantitative  analysis. 

Analysis  is  one  of  the  most  recent  of  the  various  branches  of  chemical  science.  Con- 
siderable progress  had  already  been  made  in  synthetical  chemistry,  in  the  preparation 
of  chemical  compounds,  &c.  at  a  time  wlien  the  foundations  of  analytical  chemistry 
(in  the  sense  at  present  attached  to  the  term)  had  not  even  been  laid.  Less  than  a 
century  ago,  when  the  properties  and  compounds  of  many  elements  were  either  entirely 
unknown  or  but  imperfectly  established,  few  problems  were  more  difficult  than  that  of 
inorganic  analysis:  the  analyst  had  need  of  both  penetration  and  caution  in  the  highest 
degree,  in  order  to  discriminate  between  known  and  unknown  substances.  It  is  only 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  that  the  discovery  of  many  new  elements,  and 
the  more  complete  investigation  of  the  reactions  of  those  already  known,  have  enabled 
us  to  construct  a  systematic  course  of  analysis,  circumscribed  within  definite  and  well 
estabhshed  rules. 

Analytical  chemistry,  as  we  have  already  observed,  aims  at  two  objects,  each  closely 
connected  with  the  other : — 1.  To  ascertain  what  are  the  elements  contained  in  sub- 
stances whose  composition  is  unknown  : — 2.  To  determine  the  relative  proportions  of 
those  elements  whose  existence  has  previously  been  qualitatively  asoertamed.  In  the 
earliest  analytical  researches,  both  these  objects  were  pursued  simultaneously.  Hence, 
in  the  very  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  analytical  chemistry,  which  it  is  now  our 
purpose  to  give,  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  the  progress  of  each  of  these  branches  of 
analysis  independently  of  the  other.    For  this  purpose  it  is  jnore  convenient  to  adopt 
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the  distiuctiou  of  analysis  in  the  wet  and  in  the  dry  way  {vide  infra) :  for  these  two 
branches  of  analysis  aimed  originally  at  different  objects,  and  the  progress  of  each 
■was  in  great  measure  independent  of  that  of  the  other. 

The  earliest  analytical  methods  of  which  we  have  any  information  were  in  the  dry 
way.  They  were  dii'ected  exclusively  to  the  separation  of  noble  from  ignoble  metals  ; 
and  they  were  generally  conducted  quantitatively,  the  object  being  to  determine  the 
commercial  value  of  alloys,  &c.,  by  extracting  the  amount  of  the  most  precious  metal 
contained  in  them.  As  early  as  the  second  century  B.C.,  Agatharchides  of  Cnidos  (quoted 
by  Dioiorus  Sicidus)  gives  an  account  of  a  method  employed  by  the  Egyptians  for  the 
extraction  and  pm-ification  of  gold,  which  closely  resembles  the  process  of  cupellation, 
at  present  so  extensively  employed  for  the  separation  of  silver  from  lead.  Strabo 
(about  the  Christian  era)  describes  the  extraction  of  silver  from  its  ores  by  fusion  with 
lead  ;  and  all  the  analytical  methods  which  we  meet  with  in  tine  course  of  several 
successive  centuries  are  but  modifications  of  the  same  process.  We  find  a  description 
of  the  process  given  by  Geber  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  eenturj%  which  corre- 
sponds very  closely  with  that  at  present  emjjloyed. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  employment  of  analysis  in  the  dry  way  for  qualitative  pur- 
poses, is  of  much  later  date,  commencing  from  the  observation  of  the  behaviour  of 
different  metallic  compounds  when  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  in  contact  with 
certain  reagents,  commonly  called  fluxes.  It  is  to  Pott,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
Berlin,  circ.  1750,  that  we  owe  the  first  distinct  record  of  these  observations ;  he 
pointed  out  that  it  was  possible,  by  the  addition  of  certain  fluxes,  to  fuse  many 
substances  which  were  infusible  alone  ;  and  that  the  colom-  of  the  fused  mass  afforded 
information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  original  substance.  This  method  of  experimenting, 
which  was  conducted  by  him  in  crucibles  and  furnaces,  on  a  comparatively  large 
scale,  received  an  immense  extension  by  the  introduction  of  the  blowjiipe,  by  means 
of  which  far  more  accurate  indications  were  obtained  with  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
the  original  substance.  The  first  mention  of  this  implement  occurs  about  1660,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academia  del  Cimento,  at  Florence,  when  it  is  noticed  as  being  em- 
ployed by  glass-blowers  ;  and  the  first  indication  of  its  use  for  chemical  purposes,  is 
found  in  Kunkel's  Ars  vitraria  cxpcrimcntalis,  1679.  Cramer,  a  German  chemist,  in 
hia  Elemcnta  Ariis  docimastica  (1739),  gives  the  earliest  instructions  for  its  use  as 
an  implement  of  analysis.  The  further  investigation  of  the  residts  to  be  attained  by 
means  of  this  invaluable  instrument,  was  effected  mainly  by  a  succession  of  Swedish 
chemists,  of  whom  Cronstcdt  and  Bergman  were  perhaps  the  most  remarkable;  and  it  is 
to  Berzelius  that  the  establishment  of  the  existing  system  of  blowpipe  analysis  was 
finally  owing. 

According  to  the  present  course  of  analysis,  the  method  by  the  dry  way  is  usually 
employed  only  in  the  preliminary  examination :  the  cases  are  very  rare  in  which  its 
results  can  be  relied  upon  for  complete  .information  as  to  all  the  constituents  of  a 
substance.  For  this  purpose,  recom-se  is  now  invariably  had  to  analysis  i)i  the  wi  t  way. 
The  early  history  of  this  method  of  analysis  is  very  obscm-e,  amounting  in  fact  to 
nothing  but  the  enumeration  of  a  few  random  reactions,  in  the  employment  of  which 
no  system  was  observed.  It  was  originally  employed  solely  for  the  qualitative  detection 
of  adulterations  in  drugs,  &c.  It  was  next  directed  to  the  examination  of  mineral 
waters,  to  which  pm-pose  it  was  mainly  confined  until  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
centm-y,  at  which  period  the  first  true  perception  of  the  problem  involved  in  analytical 
chemistry  was  obtained  by  Boyle,  who  gave  to  this  branch  of  the  science  the  name  by 
which  it  is  at  present  designated.  He  was  the  first  to  establish  clearly  the  idea  of  a 
chemical  element,  and  to  seek  for  methods  of  ascertaining  what  elements  or  known 
compounds  are  contained  in  any  substance  of  unknown  composition.  Although  these 
methods  comprise  many  reactions  which  were  known  before  his  time,  still  lie  has  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  to  generalise  these  scattered  facts,  and  to  collect  them  into  a 
coherent  system.  Among  the  new  reactions  introduced  in  his  time,  we  may  mention 
the  precipitation  of  calcium-salts  by  sidphuric  acid,  as  serving  for  the  detection  of 
either  calcium  or  sulphuric  acid ;  of  silver-salts  by  hydrochloric  acid,  as  a  test  for 
both  silver  and  chorine ;  that  of  iron  with  tincture  of  galls  ;  the  blue  colour  of  copper- 
salts  with  excess  of  ammonia,  &e.  Since  the  time  of  Boyle,  anal3'tical  chemistry,  in 
the  hands  of  Marggraf  Scheele,  Bergman,  Klaproth,  H.  Eose,  &c.  has  made  continual 
advances,  the  enumeration  of  which  cannot  be  attempted  in  a  brief  historical  summary 
like  the  present ;  until  by  degrees  it  has  assumed  the  systematic  form  of  which'we 
shall  presently  proceed  to  give  an  outline. 

The  establishment  of  quantitative  analysis,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  chemical  science, 
is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  For  a  long  time  it  was  almost  entirely  neglected, 
little  if  any  importance  being  attached  to  the  relative  proportions  in  wliich  elements 
exist  in  a  compound.  Until  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  it  was  confined  to  the 
purpose  of  assaying,  or  of  determining  approximately  the  value  of  ores;  and  it  lAas  not 
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until  LaToisier,  with  siieli  triumpliant  success,  employed  the  balance  as  a  means  of 
refuting  old  errors  and  of  establishing  new  truths,  that  inquiries  into  the  quantitative 
composition  of  bodies  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  sui'e  test  and  foundation  for 
chemical  theory.  Almost  all  the  quantitative  analyses  by  which  any  reliable  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution  of  substances  has  been  obtained,  are  included  in  this  period, 
and  date  within  the  last  60  or  70  years.  The  empirical  results  tlms  obtained,  have 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  most  important  theoretical  truths,  e.g.  the  theory  of  atoms 
and  equivalents,  the  law  of  multiple  proportions,  &c.,  which  in  turn  have  been  of  in- 
estimable value  in  controlling  the  residts  of  analysis,  and  ensuring  to  them  a  degree  of 
accuracy  which  could  never  have  been  attained  by  merely  empirical  determinations. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  only  method  of  quantitative  analysis  was 
that  hy  weight.  By  this  method,  the  substance  to  be  estimated  is  either  weighed 
directly,  or  in  the  form  of  some  compound  of  known  composition,  from  whose  weight 
that  of  the  substance  to  be  estimated  is  readily  calculated,  the  reagent  by  which  the 
substance  is  separated  being  always  employed  in  excess.  More  recently,  another  method 
has  been  introduced,  wliioh  depends  upon  the  employment  of  only  the  exact  quantity 
of  the  reagent  which  is  necessary  to  p)roduce  the  reaction  desired  ;  and  upon  the  de- 
termination of  this  quantity,  not  by  weight,  but  by  measure.  This  method,  known  as 
the  Volumetric  method  of  analysis  (see  Analysis  volumeteic),  is  only  applicable 
in  cases  where  the  point  at  which  the  reaction  is  complete  can  be  determined  accu- 
rately by  means  of  some  distinctly  visible  phenomenon  occurring  in  the  solution  to  be 
analysed.  The  first  introduction  of  this  method  is  due  to  Deseroizilles,  who,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  centuiy,  applied  it  to  the  valuation  of  bleaching  powder  by  means  of. 
indigo-solution ;  since  which  time  it  has  been  gradually  extended  until  it  has  grown 
into  a  distinct  and  most  important  branch  of  analysis,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  at  least 
equal  in  accuracy  to  the  method  by  weight,  while  it  is  greatly  superior  in  speed  and 
facility  of  execution. 

The  methods  of  qualitative  analysis  consist  in  bringing  the  substance  imder  ex- 
amination into  contact  with  other  bodies  of  known  properties,  and  observing  the 
phenomena  which  ensue.  These  phenomena  consist  in  alterations,  either  in  state  of 
aggregation,  form,  or  colour,  depending  upon  some  chemical  change.  All  bodies  which 
we  employ  for  this  purpose,  we  call  by  the  general  name  of  reagents,  the  ensuing  phe- 
nomena are  called  reactions.  Acids,  bases,  salts,  and  simple  bodies  (elements)  are 
alike  used  as  reagents. 

By  means  of  reagents,  the  chemist  puts  questions  to  the  substance  under  examina- 
tion, enquu-ing  whether  it  contains  this  or  that  group  of  chemically  similar  elements, 
or  only  this  or  that  member  of  such  group.  If  the  question  be  put  correctly  —  i.e.  if 
all  the  conditions  under  which  the  reaction  expected  can  be  produced  by  the  reagent 
employed  be  carefuUy  observed,  the  answer  is  decisive  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  element,  or  group  of  elements,  sought :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  these  conditions  — 
i.  c.  the  properties  and  chemical  relations  of  the  bodies  formed  by  the  chemical  changes 
which  constitute  the  reaction,  have  been  wholly  or  partially  neglected,  the  answer,  if 
not  certainly  erroneous,  is  at  least  of  doubtful  acciu-acy. 

Reagents  may  be  employed  either  in  the  wet  way  or  in  the  dry  toay.  In  the  wet  wa}', 
the  reagent  in  solution,  i.  e.  in  the  liquid  form,  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  sub- 
stance to  be  examined,  which  is  also  in  the  liquid  form.  In  the  dry  way,  the  two 
bodies  are  brought  together  in  the  solid  state,  and  subjected  to  a  high  temperature. 
Of  the  utmost  importance  in  analysis  by  the  latter  method,  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  the  blowpipe,  and  of  the  behavioiu-  of  bodies  in  the  different  flames  which  can 
be  produced  by  it.    (See  Blowpipe.) 

Many  reagents  exhibit  the  same,  or  a  simdar  behaviour,  with  a  certain  fixed  number, 
i.  e.  with  a  group,  of  elements,  and  with  most  of  the  compounds  of  these  elements  ;  and 
can  therefore,  be  employed  for  the  division  of  the  elements  into  groups.  Such  reagents 
are  termed  general  reagents.  Others  serve  for  tlie  further  distinction  of  the  several 
members  of  such  groups ;  their  selection  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  special 
characteristic  behaviour  to  such  reagents  of  each  single  element,  or  of  each  of  its 
several  compounds.  Such  reagents  are  called  special  or  characteristic  reagents.  Their 
number  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  general  reagents,  their  nature  being  as  vai'ious 
as  that  of  the  substances  which  can  come  under  examination  :  their  selection  depends 
upon  the  solubility  or  insolubility,  coloui-,  or  other  physical  or  chemical  properties  of 
the  new  compdunds  to  which  they  give  rise.  They  may  frequently  be  employed  re- 
ciprocally :  thus,  starch  is  a  characteristic  test  for  iodine,  and  reciprocally,  iodine  is  a 
characteristic  test  for  starch. 

The  analyst  has  not  only  to  establish  that  this  or  that  body  is  present  in  a  compound, 
but  he  has  also  to  prove  that  no  other  body  is  present  besides  those  which  he  has 
actually  found.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  he  must  not  treat  the  substance  under  ex- 
amination with  any  reagent  indiscriminately.    He  must  follow  a  certain  fixed  order^ 
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a  methodical  system,  in  tlie  application  of  reagents,  which  ■will  be  the  same  for  all 
inorganic  substances  whatever,  let  their  elements  be  what  they  may.  This  systematic 
method,  whicli  cannot  be  departed  from  or  abbreviated  without  danger,  except  in 
certain  cases  by  the  experienced  chemist,  consists  in  the  employment  of  general  reagents 
for  tlie  successive  elimmation  of  gi'oups  of  elements  possessing  certain  common  chemical 
properties;  and  finally,  in  the  recognition  of  each  member  of  such  groups  by  the  em- 
ployment of  characterisric  reagents.  If  the  object  be  not  a  complete  and  accurate 
analysis,  but  merely  to  establish  the  presence  or  absence  of  some  particular  hody,  the 
characteristic  reagent  may  in  many  cases  be  employed  at  once,  without  previous 
recourse  to  general  reagents. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  the  qiuilitative  analysis  of  a  solid  body,  is  to  sul;ie(-t 
it  to  a  preliminary  examination  in  the  di'y  way,  by  which  means  important  information 
as  to  its  composition  may  frequently  be  obtained:  after  which  it  is  dissolved,  and  its 
constituents  ascertained  by  examination  in  the  wet  way.  The  coui'se  of  qualitative 
analysis,  therefore,  consists  of  3  piirts  : 

I.  Preliminary  examination  in  the  di-y  way. 
II.  Solution,  or  conversion  into  the  liquid  form. 
III.  Analysis  of  the  solution  in  the  wet  way. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  treat  successively  of  each  of  these  operations. 

I.  Prdiminary  Examination. 

This  consists  partly  in  an  accurate  observation  of  tlie  physical  properties  of  the 
substance  (its  form,  colour,  hardness,  specific  gi'avity,  &c.)  :  but  chiefly  in  observing 
its  behaviour  at  a  luijli  tanfcraturc,  eitlier  alone,  in  contact  with  aii',  or  with  some 
chemical  compound  which  produces  either  decomposition  or  simple  solution. 

1.  The  substance  is  heated  alone  in  a  dry^  tcst-tulje,  oji  cha/roal,  or  on  piatimou-foi/. 
—  Water,  sidphur  and  its  acids,  ammonium-,  arsenic-,  and  mercury-compounds  aro 
completely  volatilised.  Carbon  burns  when  heated  in  the  air.  If  water  is  evolved, 
observe  whether  it  is  acid  or  alkaline  to  litmus.  If  gases  are  evolved,  obseiwe  whether 
they  are  combustible :  and  if  so,  whether  their  combustion  is  sustained  or  intermittent. 
Organic  compounds  are  decomposed  by  heat,  generally  with  evolution  of  inflammable 
gas  and  separation  of  carbon ;  when  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromato 
of  potassium,  they  evolve  carbonic  anliydiide,  which  gives  a  white  precipitate  with 
lime-  or  baryta-water.  Bodies  which  are  very  rich  in  oxygen,  nitrates,  chlorates,  per- 
chlorates,  bromatcs,  iodates,  deflagrate  when  heated  on  charcoal.  Most  alkaline,  and 
some  alkaline-earthy  salts,  melt  without  volatilising  or  changing  colour ;  after  stron"- 
ignition,  the  residue  is  alkaline  to  test-paper.  Many  silicates  (especially  zeolites) 
melt  when  a  thin  fragment  of  them  is  exposed  in  platinum-tongs  to  the  blo^-jiipe  flame. 
Borates  and  alum  swell  up :  otlier  salts,  c.  g.  chloride  of  sodium,  decrepitate.  Of 
metals:  antimony,  lead,  tin,  bismuth,  cadmium,  zinc,  tellurium,  fuse  readily  before 
the  blowpipe,  giving  an  iucnistation  of  oxide;  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  fuse  with 
difficulty,  and  give  no  incrustation  ;  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  molybdenum,  wolfram,  and 
platinimi  metals  are  infusible.  Tlie  oxides  and  salts  of  the  earthy  and  alkaline-earthy 
metals  are  infusible,  or  difficiJtly  fusible  ;  they  become  vividly  incandescent  with  a 
white  light,  but  do  not  change  colour ;  the  earths,  after  ignition,  are  not  alkaline  to 
test-paper.  Tlie  oxides  and  salts  of  some  metals  assume  a  darker  colour  when  heated  : 
those  of  zinc,  tin,  titanium,  columbium  (niobium),  and  antimony,  become  yellow:  those 
of  lead,  bismuth,  mercury  (and  chromates),  become  dai-k-brown. 

2.  The  siibstanec,  after  ignitioii  on  charcoal,  is  moistened  with  a  drop  of  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  cohedt,  emd  again  strongly  heated  before  the  blowpipe. — Alkaline  phosphates 
borates,  and  silicates,  give  a  blue  glass :  the  earths,  earthy  phosphates,  silica  and  many 
silicates  give  a  blue  infusible  mass  :  zinc-oxide  and  titanic  anhydride  become  yellowish- 
green:  binoxide  of  tin,  bluish-green :  antimouic  and  columbic  anhydrides,  di  'rty-qreen  : 
magnesia  and  tantalic  anhydj-ides,  flesh-red :  baryta,  brown  or  brick-red :  glucina, 
lime,  and  strontia,  grey. 

3.  The  substance  is  heated  on  platinum-iijirc  {if  a  metallic  salt,  on  charcoed)  in  the 
inner  blowpipe  flame,  and  the  colour  of  the  outer  flame  observed. — A  yellow  colour  in- 
dicates sodium  :  a  violet,  potassium :  a  carmine-red,  lithium  or  strontium.  The  yellow 
eolom-  imparted  by  sodium,  completely  overpowers  those  of  the  other  alkahne  metals : 
but,  if  the  flame  be  observed  through  dark  blue  glass,  the  ypUow  rays  are  cut  oif,  and 
the  colom-s  of  potassium  and  lithium  are  plainly  visible,  even  in  presence  of  abirffo 
excess  of  sodium.  A  reddish-yellow  colour  indicates  calcium ;  a,  yellow-green,  barium  or 
molybdenum  ;  a  green,  cupric  oxide,  phosphoric,  boric,  or  tellurous  aeid  ;  a  blue,  arsenic, 
antimony,  lead,  selenium,  or  cupric  cliloride.  In  many  cases,  the  colour  is  rendered 
more  apparent  if  the  siiljstance  be  p>reviously  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a 
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little  chloride  of  silver  added:  phosphates  and  borates  should  be  moistened  with 
sulphuric  acii 

The  delicacy  and  sharpness  of  these  cliromatic  indications  are  greatly  increased  by 
a  method  of  observation  lately  introduced  by  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff.  It  consists 
mainly  in  igniting  a  metallic  salt  on  platinum  wire,  in  a  feebly  luminous  and  nearly 
monochromatic  flame,  such  as  that  of  a  Bunsen's  gas-burner,  and  observing  the 
flame  through  a  prism.  Very  characteristic  spectra  are  then  produced,  containing 
luminous  coloured  bands  coincident  in  position  with  certain  of  Fraunhofer's  lines. 
Sodium  gives  a  spectrum  reduced  to  a  single  bright  narrow  band;  lithium,  a  bright 
red  and  a  fainter  yellow  band  ;  potassium,  a  spectrum  nearly  resembling  the  ordinary 
solar  spectrum  in  the  middle,  but  characterised  by  a  bright  line  near  the  red  ex- 
tremity, and  a  fainter  line  near  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  strontium 
spectrum  consists  of  a  broad  bright  orange  band,  with  some  fainter  red  bands ;  the 
calcium  spectrum,  of  a  broad  bright  green  band,  a  somewhat  narrower  bright  orange 
band,  and  some  fainter  yellow  bands;  and  that  of  barium,  of  several  bright  green, 
yellow  and  orange  with  two  faint  red  bands.  The  sodium  reaction  is  extremely 
delicate,  sufficing  for  the  detection  of  a  quantity  of  sodium  as  smaU  as  ^mooono  of 
a  milligramme ;  distinct  indications  are  likewise  obtained  with  j^ouuoooo  °f  ^  milli- 
gramme of  lithium,  milligramme  of  potassium  and  barium,  milligi-amme 
of  strontium,  looifnooo  milligramme  of  calcium.  (For  details  see  the  article  Light  ;  also 
Pogg.  Ann.  ex.  161 ;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  270.) 

4.  The  substance  is  heated  on  charcoal  in  the  reducing  flame  with  carbonate  of 
sodium,  or  with  carbonate  of  sodium  and  cyanide  of  fotassinm..  —  Most  arsenic  com- 
pounds give  a  smell  of  garlic.  AU  sulphur-,  selenium-,  and  tellurium-compounds,  give 
an  alkaline  sulphide,  selenide,  or  telluride,  which,  when  moistened,  leaves  a  black 
stain  on  a  clean  silver  plate.  Tin-,  silver-,  copper-,  and  gold-compounds  give  malleable 
shining  scales  :  compounds  of  nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  molybdenum,  wolfram,  and  the 
platinum-metals  are  reduced  to  a  grey  infusible  powder:  no  incrustation  is  formed  in 
any  of  these  cases.  Antimony-compomids  give  a  brittle  metallic  globule,  and  a  white 
incrustation :  bismuth,  a  brittle  globule  and  a  brown-yellow  incrustation :.  lead,  a 
mallcaJde  globule,  and  a  yellow  incrustation.  Zinc  and  cadmium  are  not  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state,  but  give,  the  former  a  white  incrustation,  not  volatile  in  the  outer 
flame,  the  latter,  a  brown-red  incrustation.  ■ 

6.  The  substance  is  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  held  obliquely.  — The 
following  substances  yield  gases  having  a  peculiar  smell :  sulphides,  of  burning  sulphur ; 
selenides,  of  horseradish;  arsenides,  of  garlic;  many  ammonium-salts,  of  ammonia; 
fluorides  (especially  on  addition  of  microcosmic  salt),  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  A  metallic 
sublimate  indicates  arsenic-  or  mercury-compounds :  a  white  sublimate  is  given  by 
arsenides  (crystalline),  by  antimonides  and  teUm-ides,  (fusible),  and  by  many  ammonium- 
salts.  A  fused  sublimate  is  given  by  the  higher  sulphides  (brown-yellow),  by  selenides 
and  seleniiim  (blackish-red),  and  by  sulphide  of  arsenic  (yellow).  All  hydrated  salts 
or  su.bstances  containing  hygroscopic  water  yield  drops  of  water,  the  acid  or  alkaline 
reaction  of  which  should  be  ascertained. 

6.  The  substance  is  heated  in  contact  with  metallic  zinc  and  dilute  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid.  — Many  metallic  acids  are  reduced  to  lower  oxides  by  this  treatment, 
a  change  of  colour  being  produced.  Titanic  acid  gives  a  violet  colour  :  tiuigstic  acid, 
and  the  chlorides  of  tantalum  and  columbium,  a  blue :  molybdic  acid,  blue,  changing  to 
ffrcni  and  dark-brown  :  columbous  acid,  blue,  changing  to  dar/c  brown :  chromic  acid, 
green,  iodic  acid,  brown,  or  if  starch  be  added,  blue. 

II.  Solution  of  Solid  Bodies. 

After  having  ascertained  by  the  preliminary  examination  in  the  dry  way,  to  what 
class  of  bodies  the  substance  under  examination  belongs,  the  next  step  is  to  bring  it 
into  the  liquid  form,  in  other  words,  to  dissolve  it.  In  order  to  effect  this,  it  is  generally 
necessary,  when  the  nature  of  the  substance  allows  it,  to  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder  by 
pounding  in  a  mortar,  and,  if  necessary,  by  subsequent  levigation  with  water.  This 
is  indispensable  in  the  case  of  minerals,  especially  of  sUicates,  and  of  all  other  difficultly 
soluble,  insoluble,  or  difficultly  decomposible  compounds.  If  the  substance  contains 
organic  matter,  this  should  be  removed  before  proceeding  fm-ther,  as  its  presence 
materially  interferes  with  the  reactions  of  many  mineral  compounds.  This  may  gene- 
rally be  effected  by  heating  the  substance  strongly  for  some  time  in  contact  with  air 
(more  speedily  with  oxygen),  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic 
anhydride.  In  many  cases,  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  is  facilitated  by  dropping  nitric 
acid  on  the  heated  substance. 

The  solvents  which  are  usually  employed  in  the  analytsis  of  inorganic  bodies  are 
water,  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  and  aqua-regia.  The  finely-powdered  substance 
is  first  boiled  with  from  12  to  20  times  its  weight  of  distilled  water,  in  order  to  ascertain 
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its  complete  or  purtial  solubility  or  insoluLility  therein.  If  it  be  not  completely  dis- 
solved,  the  solution  is  filtered  otf  from  the  residue,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  it  evaporated 
to  di-yness  on  platinum-foil,  when,  if  the  substance  is  piartially  soluble  in  water,  a  dis- 
tinct residue  is  left ;  if  the  substance  is  completely  insoluble,  there  is  no  residue  after 
evapoi-ation.  In  the  former  case,  the  solution  is  tested  with  litmus  paper  to  see  whether 
it  has  a  neutral,  acid,  or  alkaline  reaction,  and  set  aside  for  further  examination. 
The  portion  insoluble  in  water  is  then  treated  successively  with  dilute  a.nA.concmtratid 
hijdrccMoric  acid,  particular  attention  being  jjaid  to  the  natm-e  of  the  gases,  if  any, 
thereby  evolved,  and  to  the  separation  of  solid  products  of  decomposition.  Carbonates 
evolve  carbonic  anhydride,  with  eifervescence  ;  peroxides,  chromates,  and  chlorates 
evolve  clilorine;  cyanides,  hycb-ocyanic  acid;  many  sulphides,  hydrosulphuric  acid; 
sulphites  and  hy|30suJphites,  sulphurous  anhydride,  with  separation  of  sulphur  in  the 
latter  case.  Most  metals  (iron,  zinc,  tin,  &c.)  evolve  hydrogen  ;  or,  if  arsenic  or  an- 
timony be  present,  arsenide  or  antimonide  of  hydrogen.  If  hydrochloric  acid  does  not 
completely  dissolve  the  substance,  it  generally  effects  the  complete  separation  of  one 
or  more  elements ;  for  which  reason  the  solution  should  be  separated  from  the  residue, 
and  examined  apart.  The  residue  may  consist  of  compounds  undecomposible  by 
hydi-ochloric  acid,  which  existed  in  the  original  substance ;  or  of  insoluble  compounds 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  original  substance  by  hydi-ocliloric  acid.  Thus 
sulphur  is  separated  from  polysulphides,  pulverulent  or  gelatinous  silica  from  many 
silicates,  tungstie  acid  from  tungstates,  &e. ;  or  if  lead,  silver,  or  subsalts  of  mercury 
be  present,  insoluble  chlorides  of  these  metals  will  be  formed. 

If  the  substance  is  not  completely  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  insoluble  residue 
is  treated  successively  with  nitric  acid  and  aqua  rcgia.  In  many  cases  {c.  g.  wit'i 
phosphates,  arsenates,  silicates,  tungstates,  &c.),  these  compounds  act  merely  as  solvents; 
on  many  other  bodies  they  exert  an  oxidising  action.  Thus,  most  sulphides,  when 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  separate  sulphur,  which,  by  prolonged  digestion  with  the  acid, 
collects  into  yellow  globules  which  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  or  disappears 
altogether,  being  oxidised  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  may  be  detected  in  the  solution, 
unless  it  forms  an  insoluble  salt  with  the  dissolved  metal.  Sulphide  of  lead  is  con- 
verted by  nitric  acid  into  sulphate  of  lead  :  sulphides  of  antimony  and  tin  into  white 
oxides :  protosulphide  of  mercury  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  readily  soluble  in  aqua  regia. 
Most  metals  are  completely  soluble  in  nitric  acid  :  the  only  metals  not  attacked  by  it 
are  gold,  platinum,  and  the  rarer  metals  found  in  platinum-ores  (with  the  exception 
of  palladium,  which  is  slowly  soluble  in  nitric  acid).  Gold  and  platinum  arc  soluble 
in  aqua  regia.  Tin  and  antimony  are  not  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  but  are  converted 
into  white  oxides,  insoluble  in  the  acid ;  they  are  readUy  soluble  in  aqua  regia  (or 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  pjotassium),  if  excess  of  nitric  acid  be  avoided. 

When  a  finely  powdered  substance  is  neither  dissolved  by  successive  treatment  with 
the  above  solvents,  nor  so  decomposed  or  attacked  by  them  as  to  give  an  idea  of  its 
nature,  it  must  be  rendered  soluble,  in  order  that  its  constituents  may  be  determined 
in  the  wet  way.  The  method  of  doing  this  frequently  depends  upon  the  results  of 
the  preliminary  examination.  The  follo'sving  are  the  principal  insoluble  (or  difficultly 
soluble)  substances. 

1.  Sulphates  (of  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  lead).  When  heated  on  charcoal 
with  carbonate  of  sodium,  they  give  an  alkahne  sulphide :  sulphate  of  lead  gives  also 
a  malleable  metallic  globule;  it  is  blackened  by  sidphide  of  ammonium,  and  soluble 
in  basic  tartrate  of  ammonium.  They  are  rendered  soluble  by  fusion  with  3 — 4  pts. 
alkahne  carbonate:  after  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water,  the  solution  contains 
the  acid  as  alkaline  sulphate,  and  the  residue  the  base,  as  carbonate,  which  is  now 
soluble  in  hydrocliloric  acid.  In  this  and  in  all  the  following  cases,  the  substance 
must  be  po\\-dered  as  finely  as  possible  before  fusion.  The  sulphates  of  strontiiim, 
calcium,  and  lead  are  decomposed  (the  first  not  completely),  by  cbgestion  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sodic  carbonate  :  sulphate  of  calcium  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water. 

2.  Silica  anel  silicates. — When  heated  before  the  blowpipe  with  microcosmic  salt, 
they  swim  undissolved  in  the  fused  bead.  They  are  rendered  soluble  by  fusion  with 
3 — 4  pts.  alkaline  carbonate  (or  hydrate  of  barium),  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  evaporation  with  free  acid,  when  the  silica  remains  insoluble ;  or  by  treatment 
with  hydi-ofluoric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

3.  Fluorides  (fluorspar,  &c.) — Wben  gently  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  they  evolve  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  corrodes  glass  :  if  silica  be  present,  fluoride 
of  siKcium  is  evolved,  which  gives  a  precipitate  on  contact  with  water.  They  are 
decomposed  by  fusion  with  4  pts.  alkaline  carlsonate,  with  addition  of  silica  if  neces- 
sary. 

4.  Alumina  or  Aluminafes. — They  give  a  blue  infusible  mass  when  heated  with 
cobalt-solution.  They  are  rendered  soluble  by  fusion  with  3 — 4  pts.  acid  sulphate  of 
potassium. 
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5.  Chromic  oxide  (chrome-iron-ore). — It  gives  a  green  bead  in  botli  flames  with 
borax  or  microcosmic  salt.  Chrome-iron-ore  is  decomposed  by  successive  fusion  with 
acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  and  with  alkaline  carbonate  and  nitre. 

6.  Binoxide  of  tin,  and  Antimo7iie  anhydride, — They  are  coloured  yellow  by  sid- 
phide  of  ammonium,  and  dissolved  by  digestion  in  excess  of  the  reagent :  when  heated 
on  charcoal  with  sodic  carbonate,  they  yield,  the  first  a  malleable,  the  second  a  brittle, 
metaUic  globule.  They  are  rendered  soluble  in  acids  by  fusion  with  3 — 4r  pts.  aUcalina 
carbonate. 

7.  Tantalic,  tungstic,  titanic,  and  columhous  anhydridts. — They  give  with  micro- 
cosmic  salt  a  blue,  violet,  or  (in  presence  of  iron)  a  blood-red,  bead  :  with  zinc  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  coloiu'ed  solution.  They  are  rendered  soluble  by  fusion  with  6  pts. 
acid  sidphate  of  potassium. 

8.  Chloride,  hromide,  iodide,  of  silver  ;  Sulphides  of  molybdenum;  lead,  ^c. — Chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver,  are  soluble  in  cyanide  of  potassium :  when  heated  on  char- 
coal with  sodic  carbonate,  they  yield  metallic  silver.  Insoluble  sulphides  give  off 
sulphurous  anhydride  when  heated  :  sulphide  of  molybdenum  gives  a  yellowish-green 
bead  with  mierosmio  salt,  and  is  converted  by  roasting  into  molybdic  anhydride,  which 
gives  a  blue  colour  with  zinc  and  hydi'ochloric  acid. 

9.  Metals  (osmide  of  iridium,  or  residues  of  platinum-ores). — The  insoluble  sub- 
stance has  metallic  lustre,  or  is  a  black  jxjwder,  not  affected  by  ignition.  It  is  rendered 
soluble  by  mixture  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  ignition  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  ;  or 
by  fusion  with  potash  and  chlorate  of  potassimn. 

10.  Carbon. — The  insoluble  substance  is  black  (as  diamond,  colourless)  :  it  dis- 
appears when  strongly  ignited  in  an  open  platinum  crucible,  or  before  the  blowpipe. 
It  detonates  when  fused  with  nitre,  forming  carbonate  of  potassium ;  and  yields 
carbonic  anhydride  when  ignited  with  oxide  of  copper. 

If  the  preliminary  examination  furnishes  no  distinct  idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
insoluble  substance,  it  must  be  fused  with  four  times  its  weight  of  carbonates  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium,  the  fused  mass  exhausted  with  water,  and  the  residue  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  substance  contains  any  easUy  reducible  metal  (arsenic, 
antimony,  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  &e.)  it  must  not  be  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible. 

in.  Qualitative  Analysis  of  Soluiions. 

The  first  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  qualitative  analysis  of  solutions  are  to  ascertain 
whether  the  solution  is  neutral,  acid,  or  alkaline  to  test  paper ;  and  whether  it  contains 
any  non-volatile  constituents.  For  the  latter  purpose,  a  small  portion  of  it  is  care- 
fully evaporated  on  platinum-foil :  when,  if  non-volatile  compounds  are  present,  a 
residue  is  left  which  does  not  disappear  when  strongly  heated,  and  should  be  submitted 
to  the  preliminary  examination  above  described. 

These  precautions  are  of  course  unnecessary  when  the  solution  has  been  made  by 
the  analyst  himself,  as  described  in  Section  II. :  but  they  should  never  be  neglected 
when  the  substance  to  be  examined  is  already  in  the  liquid  form,  since,  if  carefully 
performed,  they  may  enable  him  to  conclude  at  once  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
whole  groups  of  bodies.  Tims  it  is  evident  that  a  solution  which,  after  careful  evapo- 
ration, leaves  no  fixed  residue,  cannot  contain  any  non-volatile  metallic  salts.  A 
solution  neutral  to  test-paper  can  generally  contain  only  salts  of  tlie  alkaline  or  all<aline- 
earthy  metals,  since  the  salts  of  most  other  metals  have  an  acid  reaction.  An  alkaline 
solution  (in  which  no  non-volatile  organic  compounds  are  present),  cannot  contain  any 
metals  whose  salts  are  insoluble  in  alkaline  liquids  :  if  the  aUvaline  reaction  be  caused 
by  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  the  presence  of  the  alkaline-earthy  metals 
is  impossible.  If,  however,  non-volatile  organic  compounds  are  present,  an  alkaline 
solution  may  contain  salts  of  copper  or  sesquisalts  of  iron,  as  well  as  such  oxides, 
cyanides,  sidphides,  &c.,  as  are  soluble  in  cyanide  of  potassium  or  alkaline  sulphides. 
The  presence  of  certain  acids  implies  the  absence  of  certain  metals,  and  vice  versa  : 
thus  the  same  acid  solution  cannot  contain  sulphuric  acid  and  barium,  hydrochloric 
acid  and  silver,  &c.  Silver  need  not  be  looked  for  in  an  alloy  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  nor  gold,  antimony,  tin,  &e.  in  one  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

It  is  advisable,  when  possible,  to  examine  for  acids  and  metals  in  separate  portions 
of  the  solution. 

a.  Examination  for  Metals. 

The  systematic  coiirse  of  examination  for  metals  which  is  now  almost  exclusively 
employed,  depends  upon  the  behaviour  of  metallic  salts  in  solution  towards  the  follow- 
ing general  reagents  :  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrosul/phuric  acid,  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
and  carbonate  of  ammonium.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  reagents  are  volatile  ; 
so  that  in  their  application  no  substance  is  introduced  into  a  solution  which  cannot 
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T)p  remoTed  by  simple  elevation  of  temperature.  Their  application  depends  upon 
the  different  sohibilitj  of  metallic  chlorides  and  sulphides,  and  of  the  carbonates  of 
the  alkaline-earthy  and  alkaline  metals.  By  means  of  these  general  reagents,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  the  metals  are  divided  into  certain  groups,  -which  are 
successively  eliminated  from  the  solution  under  examination ;  by  wliich  proceeding 
the  detection  of  each  individual  member  of  each  group  is  considerably  facilitated. 
The  following  are  the  groups  into  which  the  metallic  elements  are  thus  divided  : 

a.  Metals  whose  chlorides  are  insoluble,  or  difficultly  soluble  in  water  or  dilute  acids. 
These  are  lead,  silver,  and  mercury  (the  last  as  sub-salts).  These  metals  are  not  gene- 
rally classed  in  a  group  by  themselves,  but  are  included  in  the  group  next  following, 
to  which  they  also  belong. 

/3.  Group  1. — Metals  whose  s^dphicles  are  insoluble  in  water  or  in  dilute  acids. 
They  are  all  precipitated  from  their  slightly  acid  solution  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid.  They  are  further  divided  into  two  subdivisions  according  to  the  behaviour  of 
their  sulphides  to  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

SiiUlivisiirn  A. — Metals  whose  sulphides  possess  acid  properties.  Their  sulphides 
are  soluble  in  alkaline  sulphides  (sulphides  of  ammonium,  potassium,  or  sodium), 
forming  therewith  soluble  sulpho-salts,  which  are  generally  analogous  to  the  ox3'gen 
salts  of  the  same  metals,  oxygen  being  replaced  by  sulphur.  They  are  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, tin,  gold,  platinum,  iridium,  selenium,  tellurium,  molybdenum,  wolfram, 
vanadium. 

Siddivision  B. — Metals  whose  sulphides  do  not  possess  acid  properties,  not  com- 
bining with  alkaline  sulphides,  and  so  being  insoluble  therein.  They  are  lead,  silver, 
mercury,  bismuth,  copper,  cadmium,  palladium,  rhodium,  osmium,  ruthenium.  (Sul- 
phide of  mercury  is  soluble  in  suljihide  of  jiotassium  or  sodium  :  sulphide  of  copper  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium.) 

7.  Group  2. — Metals  which  are  not  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  but  which 
are  precipitated  by  sulpliide  of  ammonium,  from  acid  solutions.  This  group 
also  is  further  subdivided. 

Subdivision  A. — Metals  which  are  precipitated  as  sulphides.  They  are  nickel, 
cobalt,  manganese,  ii'on,  uranium,  zinc.  Their  stilphidcs  are  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  dilute  acids,  with  evolution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid:  hence  they  are  not 
precipitated  at  all  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  from  acid  solutions,  and  not  completely 
from  neutral  solutions.  They  are  however  completely  precipitated  from  an  acid  solu- 
tion by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  acid  being  neutralised  by  the  ammonia  contained 
in  it. 

Subdivision  B. — Metals  which  are  precipitated  as  hjjdrriies.  They  are  aluminium, 
glucinum  or  beryllium,  zu-conium,  thorium,  yttrium,  erbium,  terbium,  cerium,  lan- 
thanum, didymium :  titanium,  tantalum,  columbium,  chromium.  (The  first  ten  metals 
in  this  subdivision  are  knoism  as  metals  of  the  earths,  or  airthij  meteiJs).  They  do  not 
combine  with  sulphur  in  the  wet  way,  and  so  are  not  precipitated  by  hydrosidphuric 
acid  under  any  circumstances.  Their  hydrates,  however,  being  insoluble  in  water,  are 
precipitated  from  their  neutral  or  acid  solutions  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  acid 
by  which  they  were  held  in  solution  being  neutralised  l)y  the  ammonia  of  the  reagent, 
while  hydi'osulphuric  acid  escapes. 

Certain  compounds  of  the  earthy  and  alkaline-earthy  metals  with  non-volatile  acids 
(phosphates,  oxalates,  borates,  &c.),  being  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  insoluble  in 
water,  are  similarly  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

5.  Groups. — Metals  whose  sulphides  and  hydreit(s  are  soluble  in  water;  which, 
therefore,  are  not  precipitated  by  hydrosidpuhric  acid  or  sulphide  of  ammonium  from 
any  solution.  This  group  includes  the  alkaline-earthi/  and  alkaline  metals.  They  are 
further  subdivided  according  to  their  behaviour  to  carbonate  of  ammonium  in  presence 
of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

Subdivision  A. — Metals  which  are  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonium. 
They  are  barium,  strontium,  calcium.  Their  normal  carbonates  are  insoluble  in  water 
or  in  chloride  of  ammonium. 

Subdivision  B. — Metals  which  are  not  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonium. 
They  are  magnesium,  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  ammonium.  Carbonate  of  magne- 
sium is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  chloride  of  ammonium  :  the  carbonates  of  the  other 
four  metals  (alkaline  metals),  are  soluble  in  water.  The  different  solubility  of  their 
phosphates  affords  a  means  for  the  further  detection  of  the  metals  of  this  subdivision. 

In  the  usual  classification,  the  alhaline-earthy  metals  (barium,  strontium,  calcium, 
magnesium)  constitute  Group  3  :  and  Group  4  comprises  the  alkaline  metab. 

The  following  table  exhibits  in  a  compendious  form  the  behaviour  of  all  tho 
metals  to  the  general  reagents  above  enumerated. 
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Beliavioiir  of  Metallic  Solutions  with  Hydrocliloric  Acid, 

Ammonium, 


Hydro  cMoric                           tt  ^       i  i     ■    «  •  i 
Acid                                  Hydrosulphurie  Acid. 

Metals  which  are  pre- 
cipitated as  chlorides 
from  their  neutral  or 
acid  solutions  by  ly- 
chocJiloric  acid.* 

/ 

Metals  which  are  precipitated  as  sulphides  from  their 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  by  hydrosulphwric  acid. 

\ 

Metals  whose  salts 
are   partly  re- 
duced in  an  ac'd 
solution  by  hy- 
drosulph.  acid, 
with  separation 
of  sulphur.* 

Lead  (partially),  white, 
crystalline,  soluble  in 
hot  water,  precipitated 
thence  by  sulphuric 
acid. 

Silver,    white,  curd}', 
soluble  in  ammonia, 
precipitated  thence  by 
nitric  acid. 

Mercury  as  subsalt, 
white,  finely-divided, 
blackened    by  am- 
monia. 

Soluble  ill  sulphide  of 
ammonium. 

Insoluble  in  sulphide 
of  ammonium. 

Iron   as  ferric 
salt. 

The  solution  be- 
comes colourless, 
and  contains  a 
ferrous  salt. 

Chromium  as 
chromate. 

The  solution  be- 
comes green,  and 
contiins  a  chro- 
mic salt. 

Arsenic  (yellow). 
Antimony  (orange). 
Tin*  (brown  or  yellow). 

)  (black- 
Platinum  >  ,  , 
.  .         I  brown). 
[Iridium]  ' 

Molybdenum  +  (brown). 

[Selenium]  (red-yellow). 

[Tellurium]  (black). 

Mercury*  \ 
Silver        /  ,, ,  , . 
Leadt 
Copper  / 
Cadmium  (yellow). 
Bismuth  (brown). 
[Palladium]  J  \ 
[Osmium]        (  (black- 
[Rhodium]       I  brown). 
[Ruthenium]  ; 

*  In  a  saturated  solution 
of  a  barium-salt,  hydrochl. 
acid  gives  a  wliite  precip. 
readily  soluble  in  water. 

lu  an  alkaline  solution, 
hydrochloric  (or  nitric)  acid 
gives  a  precipitate  in  pre- 
sence of 
Silicic  \ 
Boric  1 
Antimonic 
Tunristic     \  "'^'"^  • 
MolfibcHc  1 
Benzoic 

or  of  those  metals  ^Those 
oxides  are  soluble  in  alkalis 
(aluminium,  &c.,  soluble  in 
excess  of  acid) ;  or  of  cy- 
anides and  ferroeyanides ; 
or  of  tliose  sulphides  which 
are  soluble  in  sulphide  of 
ammonium.  In  presence  of 
B  siiluble  poIysulpMdes  OT  hy- 
\  j}'>.^/flpl/ites,  sulphur  is  se- 
j  pavaled. 

*  SnS  is  brown,  SnS^  yellow. 
From  the  solution  of  SnS  in 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  hy- 
drochl. acid  precipitates  yel- 
low SnS2. 

+  The  sulphides  of  tungsten 
and  [vanadium^  are  not  pre- 
cip. by  hydrosufph.  acid  from 
an  acid  solution  :  but  they  are 
when  their  solution  in  sul- 
phide of  ammonium  is  de- 
composed by  an  acid. 

*  Mercuiy  as  protcsilt  is 
precip.  white  by  a  little  hy- 
drosulph.  acid;  black  by  ex- 
cess. 

t  Lead  is  only  precip.  com- 
pletely from  dilute,  not  too 
acid,  solutions. 

X  The  sulphides  of  all  the 
platinum-metals  are  precipi- 
tated very  slowly. 

*  Sulpluir  is  also 
separated  in  presence 
of  free  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, and  iodine,  of 
sulphurous,  nitrous, 
hiipoclilorous,  chlo- 
ric,   iodic,  bromic 
acids,  &c. :  and  gene- 
rally in  presence  of 
easily  reducible  salts 
of  metals  which  are 
not  precip.  as  sul- 
l)hides  from  an  acid 
solution. 

The  metals  enclosed  thus  [ 


]  are  very  rare,  and 
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lyclrosulpliuric  Acid,  Sulphide  of  Ammonium,  and  Carbonate 
;uccessively  applied. 


Sulpliide  of  Ammonitun. 

Carbonate  of  Ammoniui 

letals  which  are  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  in  presence 

of  chloride  of  ammonium. 
The  solution  should  be  neutralised  with  ammonia  before  adding  sulphide 
of  ammonium.) 

Metals  which  are  precipitated  neit 
by  hydrosulphitric  acid  nor 
sulphide  of  ammonium.  C 
honaie  of  ammonium,  in  presei 
of  chloride  of  ammonium, 

As  Sulphides : 

As  Oxides: 
also  prccip.  by  ammonia. 

As  Salts  : 
also  prec.  by  amm. 

r 

precipntates  ■•• 

does  not 
jirecip. 

rickel*  V 

obalt  (black). 

ron  ' 

rranium  (black-brown), 
langaaese  (flesh-red), 
inot  (white). 

a.  soluble  in  pntash. 

Alumiaium  *  \  (colour- 

[Glucinum]    ]  less). 

Chromium  (green). 

[Tantalum]  f. 

[Columbium   or  Nio- 
bium.] 

b.  insol.  in  potash. 
[Cerium]  , 
[lanthanum]  \  m 
[Didymium]  J 
[Yttrium]       ^  J 
[Erbium]  ^ 
[Terbium]      L  ^ 
[Zirconium]    \  S 
[Thorium]       ,'  % 
Titanium  / 

a.  in  presence  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

Magnesium  (crys- 
talline). 

b.  in  presence  of 
phosplioric,  ox- 
alic, boric  or  hy- 
drofluoric acid. 

Calcium*  \ 
Strontium  J  '3. 
Barium     ^  -t- 
as  phosphates,  ox- 
alates, borates, 
or  fluorides. 

Barium  \ 
Strontium  !  ^ 
Calcium     ^  -S- 
ns  carbonates. 

a.  precipita 
by  phosph 
of  ammoni 
(andanimon 

Magnesium 
(crystalline 

b.  not  precip. 
phosphate 
ammonium. 

Potassium. 
Sodium. 
Lithium.* 
Ammonium. 

*  Sulphides  of  nickel  and 
obalt  are  difficultly  soluble 
n  acetic  and  dilute  hydrochl. 
cid8.   Sulphide  of  nickel  is 

if,'htly  801.  in  yellow  sul- 
hide  of  ammonium,  tbrming 

brown  solution. 

t  Sulphide  of  zinc  is  in- 
oluble  m  acetic  acid. 

*  In  presence  of  phosphoric 
acid  aluminium  is  also  pi'ecip. 
as  ph<is])hate,  sol.  in  potash. 

t  Soluble  alter  fusion  with 
potash. 

*  The  alkaline- 
eartliy  phosphates 
are  iusol.  in  potash, 
sol.  in  acetic  acid. 
Oxalate  of  calcium  is 
insol.  in  acetic  acid. 

*  The  precipitation 
is  notcomplete  unless 
ammonia  is  ndtleil, 
and  the  whole  heated 
to  boiling. 

*  A  conccntr; 
solution  of  a 
thium-s:ilt  is 

Iiy  pliosph.t 
on  iicatiuf,'. 

'.fA  not  be  sought  for  e.xcept  in  special  crises. 
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If  wo  suppose  the  ease  of  a  solution  containing  all  the  metals,  it  is  obvious  that,  by 
the  s^lccessive  application  of  each  of  these  general  reagents,  we  shall  separate,  first,  by 
hydi'ochloric  acid,  those  metals  whose  chlorides  are  insoluble ;  secondly,  by  hydrosul- 
phm-ic  acid,  those  metals  whose  sulphides  are  insoluble  in  dilute  acids ;  thirdly,  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  those  remaining  metals  whose  sulphides  or  hydrates  are 
insoluble  in  neutral  or  alkaline  liquids  ;  and  lastly,  by  carbonate  of  ammonium,  those 
metals  whose  carbonates  are  insoluble :  so  that  at  last  we  have  only  the  alkaline 
metals  left  in  solution.  -In  order,  however,  to  effect  the  complete  separation  of  each 
p'oup,  the  general  reagents  must  be  emp)loyed  ?n  the  order  above  stated:  for  sulphide 
of  ammonium  would  precipitate  those  metals  whose  sulphides  are  insoluble  in  dilute 
acids,  as  well  as  those  whose  sulphides  are  only  insoluble  in  neutral  or  alkaline  liquids ; 
and  carbonate  of  ammonium,  if  employed  before  the  other  reagents,  would  precipitate 
most  of  the  metals  of  Groups  1  and  2,  their  carbonates  being  also  insoluble. 

The  following  rules,  the  importance  of  which  will  be  obvious  on  the  least  reflection, 
must  also  be  strictly  observed. 

1.  The  mineral  acid  employed  to  acidify  the  original  solution  (when  it  is  not  already 
sufficiently  acid),  is  either  hydrocliloric  or  nitric  acid.  Both  are  employed  dilute,  and 
not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  interfere  with  the  formation  of  the  sulphides  of  Group  1. 
Hydrochloric  is  generally  preferable  to  nitric  acid :  for  it  serves  as  a  general  reagent, 
separating  at  once  those  metals  which  form  insoluble  chlorides.  If  nitric  acid  be  em- 
ployed, these  metals  will  be  found  in  the  precipitate  by  hydrosulphiu'ic  acid. 

2.  The  precipitation  by  each  general  reagent  must  be  complete.  To  ensure  this, 
the  reagent  must  be  added  gradually,  allo'tting  the  precipitate  to  subside  between  each 
addition,  until  no  further  precipitate  is  produced.  In  the  case  of  hydi'osulphuxic  acid, 
the  precipitation  is  complete  when  the  solution,  after  agitation,  still  smells  strongly  of 
the  gas.  Gentle  heat  facilitates  the  separation  of  precipitates  in  almost  every  case. 
Arsenic  (as  arsenic  acid),  gold,  platinum,  iridium,  rhodium,  and  molybdenum,  are 
precipitated  very  slowly  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  Tungsten  and  vanadium  are  not 
precipitated  by  hydrosidphurie  acid  from  an  acid  solution  :  they  are,  however,  included 
in  Group  1,  because  tlieii'  sulphides  (obtained  by  adding  sulphide  of  ammonium  and 
then  hydrochloric  acid),  are  insoluble  in  acids,  but  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

3.  Each  group,  when  precipitated,  must  be  thoroughly  freed  by  washing  with  water 
from  all  members  of  the  subsequent  groups,  which  may  be  contained  in  the  solution. 
This  washing  is  effected,  according  to  cii-cumstances,  either  on  a  filter,  or  by  decan- 
tation.  If  the  precipitate  contains  any  easily  oxidable  sulphides,  a  little  hydrosul- 
phuric acid  miist  be  added  to  the  wash-water  (if  the  sulphide  is  insoluble  in  dilute 
acids,  e.  g.  sulphide  of  copper),  or  a  little  sulphide  of  ammonium  (if  the  sulphide  is 
soluble  in  dilute  acids,  e.  g.  sulphides  of  iron  and  manganese),  in  order  to  prevent  the 
partial  oxidation  of  the  sulphide  by  exposure  to  the  air  during  the  washing  of  the 
precipitate.  After  the  precipitation  of  each  group,  it  is  advisable  to  ascertain  the 
presence  or  absence  of  any  members  of  the  succeeding  groups,  by  carefully  evaporating 
on  platinum-foil  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  filtrate ;  if,  after  ignition,  there  is  no 
distinctly  visible  residue,  non-volatile  substances  need  not  be  looked  for  father.  It 
is  obvious  that,  if  these  two  precautions  (complete  precipitation  and  thorough  washing) 
be  negle(;ted,  metals  belonging  to  one  group  are  liable  to  be  found  among  those  of 
another  group ;  and  consequently,  as  the  analysis  proceeds,  reactions  will  be  obtained 
which  will  be  the  source  of  great  perplexity  to  the  mipractised  analyst. 

Each  group  of  metals  having  been  separated  by  the  application  of  general  reagents, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  each  member  of  each  group  is  ascertained  by  means  of 
special  or  characteristic  reagents.  It  seldom  happens  that  the  number  of  elements 
contained  in  any  inorganic  compound  exceeds  ten  or  twelve  :  and  in  most  cases  some 
distinct  idea  of  the  nature  of  its  pirincipal  constituents  is  afforded  by  the  results  of  the 
preliminary  examination.  In  metallic  minerals  and  alloys,  the  heavy  metals  are 
chiefly  to  h&  looked  for :  in  silicates,  the  earthy,  alkaline-earthy,  and  alkaline  metals, 
iron,  and  manganese.  "It  frequently  happens  that  important  information  may  be 
derived  from  the  colour  of  a  precipitate  or  of  a  solution.  Thus  solutions  of  cupric, 
chromic,  molybdic,  and  vanadic  salts,  are  blue  or  green  ;  those  of  nickel-salts,  green ; 
those  of  ferrous-salts,  light  bluish-green  ;  those  of  chromates,  gold-salts,  ferric-  and 
platmio-salts,  yellow,  with  a  red  or  brown  tinge ;  those  of  cobalt-salts,  red,  &c.  These 
colours  are  not  perceptible  when  the  amount  of  metal  piresent  is  very  small,  or  when 
they  are  masked  by  the  presence  of  other  metals,  the  colour  of  whose  solutions  is 
complementary  to  them. 

In  order  to  show  the  systematic  method  by  which  the  members  of  each  group  are 
detected  in  presence  of  each  other,  we  wiU  now  briefly  go  through  the  most  important 
groups  mentioned  in  the  table. 

1.  TrcvipitaU  froduccd  by  hydrochloric  acid. — Chloride  of  lead  is  soluble  in  a  large 
qmmtity  of  water,  especially  on  boiling;  chloride  of  silver,  in  ammonia;  subchloride 
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of  mercury  is  blackened  by  ammonia.  (The  addition  of  either  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid  maj'  produce  a  precipitate  in  presence  of  such  acids,  hydrates,  cyanides,  sulphides 
&c.,  as  are  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids,  but  insoluble  in  Avater;  or  a  precipitate  of 
sidphui',  in  presence  of  a  polysulphide  or  hyposulphite,  or  a  white  precipitate,  readily 
soluble  in  more  water,  in  a  saturated  solution  of  a  barium-salt.) 

2.  Precipitate  produced  bi/  hydrosulfhiiric  acid. 

a.  Purtion  soluble  in  ulkalinc  snlpliides.  —  Sulphide  of  arsenic  is  soluble  in  acid  sul- 
phite of  potassium  or  in  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonium,  the  sulphides  of  antimony  and 
tin  are  not.  AVheu  the  three  sulphides  are  dissolved  in  aqua-regia,  and  the  solution  is 
introduced  into  a  Marsh's  apparatus,  antimony  and  arsenic  are  detected  by  the  behaviour 
of  their  gaseous  hydrogen-compounds ;  tin,  after  its  separation  l:iy  zinc,  hy  its  solubility 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  the  reaction  of  its  solution  with  chloride  of  mercmy. 

b.  Portion  insoluble  in  alkaline  sidpliides.  —  The  precipitate  is  treated  with  nitric 
acid:  sidphide  of  mercury  and  sulphate  of  lead  may  remain  undissolved.  In  tho 
solution,  lead  is  detected  by  sidphuric  acid;  silver,  by  hydrochloric  acid;  bismuth  by 
its  precipitation  by  ammonia,  or  by  water  if  no  excess  of  acid  is  present;  copper,  by 
the  blue  colour  of  its  ammoniacal  solution,  or  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium;  cadmium, 
by  the  precipitation  of  its  ammoniacal  solution  by  hydrosidphuric  acid,  after  the  addi- 
tion of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

3.  Precipitate  produced  by  sulphide  of  ammonium. — The  pi-ecipitate  is  digested  with 
excess  of  caustic  potash  in  the  cold  :  chromium,  zinc,  aluminium,  and  glucinum  are  found 
in  the  solution.  Of  the  metals  contained  in  the  residue  :  cobalt,  nickel,  and  manganese 
form  soluble  double  salts  with  ammonia,  and  so  are  not  precipitated  by  it :  iron,  m'anium, 
the  rarer  eartliy  metals,  and  alkaline-earthy  phosphates,  oxalates,  &c.,  are  precipitated 
by  ammonia,  even  in  presence  of  cliloride  of  ammonium.  The  hydrates  of  uranium  and 
the  rarer  earthy  metals  are  readily  soluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonium  :  ferric  hydrate 
is  less  soluble,  and  the  alkaline-earthy  salts  are  insoluble.  Ferric  salts  are  detected 
by  sulphocyanate  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  the  alkaline-earthy  salts  by  appro- 
priate characteristic  reagents. 

4.  Precipitate  produced  by  carbonate  of  ammonium.  —  The  metals  which  compose 
this  group  (barium,  strontium,  calcium)  are  distinguished  by  the  diiforent  solubility 
of  their  sulphates,  oxalates,  chromates,  &c. :  and  by  the  eoloui's  which  they  com- 
municate to  the  blowpipe  flame,  or  to  that  of  burning  alcohol. 

5.  The  solution,  after  the  successive  application  of  the  above  general  reagents, 
can  only  contain  magnesium  and  tho  alkaline  metals.  Magnesium  is  detected  by  its 
precipitation  by  phosphate  of  ammonium ;  the  alkaline  metals  by  the  coloiu"  which 
they  impart  to  the  blowpipe  or  alcohol  flame,  and  by  the  different  solubility  of  their 
tartrates  or  chloroplatinates.  Ammonium  is  always  sought  for  in  a  sejiarate  portion  of 
the  original  solution :  it  is  detected  by  the  evolution  of  ammonia  when  any  of  its  salts 
are  heated  with  a  fixed  alkali  or  alkaline  earth. 

Since  hyposulpihite  of  sodium  is  decomposed  by  the  salts  of  most  of  those  metals  which 
are  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  from  an  acid  solution,  a  metallic  sulphide  beiug 
precipitated,  it  has  been  proposed  to  employ  this  compound  as  a  general  reagent 
instead  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  so  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  latter. 
This  substitution,  however,  has  not  as  yet  been  generally  adoj^ted. 

Carbonate  o  f  barium  may  also  be  employed  as  a  general  reagent.  When  a  solution 
containing  metallic  salts  is  shaken  up  with  excess  of  this  salt,  in  the  cold : 

Are  precipitated.  Are  not  precipitated. 

Tin.  Silver. 
Gold.  Lead. 
Iridium.  '  Iron  \ 

Ehodium.  Nickel  ^ 

Palladium.  Cobalt         Kis  protosalts. 

Platinum.  Manganese  j 

Mercury.  Zinc. 
Copper.  Cerium. 
Bismuth.  Yttrium. 
Cadmium.  Glucinum. 
Aluminium.  Magnesium, 
Manganese  ^  Calcium. 
Iron  \  as  sesquisalts.  Barium. 

Uranium     j  Strontiiim. 
Chromium,  as  sesquisalt,  or  as  chromic  acid.  Ammonium. 
Titaniiun,as  titanic  acid.  Lithium. 

Sodium. 

Potassium. 
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Mercury,  platinum,  palladium,  rhodium,  iridium,  and  gold  are  precipitated  by 
carbonate  of  barium  only  when  they  are  present  as  oxygen-salts,  not  when  present  as 
chlorides,  &c.  Ai-senic,  antimonie,  phosphoric,  selenic,  and  sulphuric  acids  are  not 
precipitated  by  carbonate  of  barium  until  the  solutions  of  their  salts  have  been 
acidulated  with  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Carbonate  of  barium  is  not  much  used  as 
a  general  reagent ;  it  is  however  employed  with  advantage  for  the  separation  of  the 
metals  which  are  precipitated  by  sidphide  of  ammonium,  since  it  precipitates  com- 
pletely those  which  are  present  as  sesquisalts,  while  the  protosalts  remain  in  solution. 

When,  in  the  course  of  a  systematic  qualitative  analysis,  one  or  more  members  of 
the  different  groups  have  been  recognised  as  constituents  of  the  substance  under  ex- 
amination, by  means  of  the  reactions  above  enumerated,  the  results  must  be  confirmed 
by  certain  special  reactions,  which  will  be  detailed  at  length  in  the  articles  devoted  to 
the  several  elements. 

b.  Examination  for  Acids. 

The  qualitative  detection  of  acids,  is,  on  the  whole,  more  difficult  than  that  of  metals  ; 
still,  with  due  care,  it  may  be  accompKshed  with  great  precision.  In  most  cases,  the 
preliminary  examination,  as  well  as  the  natm-e  of  the  metals  already  found,  give  infor- 
mation as  to  what  acids  should  especially  be  looked  for.  The  knowledge  of  the 
solubility  of  different  salts,  and  of  the  reactions  of  their  aqueous  solutions  with 
vegetable  colours,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  tliis  examination.  By  heating  the 
substance  either  alone  or  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
organic  and  volatile  inorganic  acids  is  at  once  ascertained,  these  acids  either  volati- 
lising undecomposed,  or  yielding  volatile  products  of  decomposition.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  small  portion  of  the  dry  substance  is  heated  in  a  test-tube  (not  to  boiling)  with 
3  to  4  times  its  volume  of  concentrated  sulpliurie  acid ;  when,  in  the  case  of  all  acids 
which  are  either  volatile  without  decomposition,  or  are  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid 
at  a  high  temperature,  gases  or  vapours  axe  evolved,  the  properties  of  which,  in  most 
cases,  indicate  the  natm-c  of  the  acids  present. 

1.  Non-volatile  acids :  whose  compounds  evolve  no  vapoiirs  when  heated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  mixture  not  being  blackened — Silicic,  Boric,  Phosphoric,  Sulphuric, 
Iodic,  Arsenic,  Selenic,  Tungstic,  Molybdic,  Titanic  acids. 

2.  Acids  which  evolve  a  coloured  gas,  the-  mixture  not  being  blackened  —  Hydriodic, 
Hydrobromic,  Bromic,  Chloric,  Hypoclilorous,  Nitrons  acids. 

3.  Acids  which  evolve  a  colourless  gas,  generalh/  possesses  an  irritating  smell 
and  an  acid  reaction,  the  mixtm-e  not  being  blackened — a.  Volatile  without  decom- 
position :  Hydrosulphurio,  Hydrochloric,  Nitric,  Acetic,  Benzoic,  Succinic,  Hydro- 
floric  acids.  The  gas  evolved  is  not  inflammable,  except  in  the  case  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  —  h.  Decomposed  —  Cyanic,  Chromic  (evolves  oxygen).  Carbonic, 
Sulphurous,  Hyposidphurous,  Polythionic,  Oxalic,  Formic,  Hydrocyanic,  Sulphocyanic, 
acids,  Ferro-  and  Ferri-cyanides.  In  most  of  these  cases,  the  gas  evolved  is  inflam- 
mable. 

4.  Non-volatile  organic  acids:  Tartaric,  Racemic,  Citric,  Malic,  Tannic,  Gallic, 
Uric  acids.  The  mixture  is  blackened,  and  carbonic  and  sulphurous  anhydrides  and 
carbonic  oxide  are  evolved. 

The  behaviour  of  a  mixture  of  salts,  when  heated  alone  or  with  sulphuric  acid,  is 
often  different  from  that  of  each  individual  salt  under  the  same  circumstances.  Thus 
a  mixture  of  a  nitrate  or  chlorate  with  a  salt  of  an  organic  acid,  does  not  blacken  when 
ignited,  but  commonly  detonates :  a  chloride,  in  presence  of  a  nitrate,  when  heated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  evolves  chlorine  and  red  nitrous  fumes ;  in  presence  of  a  chromate, 
red  fumes  of  chlorochromic  acid ;  in  a  mixture  of  a  sulphite  and  a  nitrate,  cldorate, 
chromate,  &c.,  the  sulphui'ous  acid  is  converted  into  sulphm-ic  acid ;  in  a  mixture  of 
a  sulphide  and  a  sulphite,  the  two  acids  decompose  each  other,  sidphur  being  sepa- 
rated^ and  the  characteristic  smell  of  each  destroyed.  Chloride  and  subchloride  of 
mercm-y,  and  chloride  of  tin  are  decomposed  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  by  sulphuric 
acid. 

From  a  solution  containing  volatile  and  non-volatile  acids,  the  former  may  be 
separated  by  distillation  ■with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

The  general  reagents  usually  employed  in  the  examination  for  acids  in  the  wet  way, 
are  chloride  or  nitrate  of  barium  ;  chloride  of  calcium  ;  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesium, ammonia,  and  chloride  of  ammonium ;  sesquichloride  of  iron  ;  nitrate  of  silver; 
and  indigo-solution.  By  these  reagents,  the  most  important  acids  are  divided  into  the 
following  groups. 

1.  Acids  which  are  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium  :  — 

a.  from  a  solution  acidulated  with  nitric  or  hydroeliloric  acid — Sulpluu'ie.  Selenic, 
Fluosilicic  acids. 
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h.  From  a  neutral  solution  (the  precipitate  being  soluLle  in  acids)  —  Sulphurous, 
Phosphorif!,  Carbonic,  Silicic,  Ilj'drofluoric,  Osalic,  Cliromic,  Boric,  Tartaric,  Citric, 
Arsenioiis,  Arsenic  acids.  The  last  five  acids  are  not  precipitated  in  presence  of 
ammoniacal-salts. 

2.  Acids  which  are  precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium  :  — 

a.  From  a  neutral  solution  only  (the  pi-ecipitate  being  soluble  in  acetic  acid)— Phos- 
phoric, Arsenic,  Boric,  Carbonic,  Sulphurous,  Tartaric,  Citric  acids,  and  Ferroeyanides. 

b.  From  a  neutral  or  acetic  acid  solution — Sulpliuric,  Hydrofluoric,  OxaUc,  Eacemic 
acids. 

3.  Acids  which  are  precipitated  by  sitlpliate  of  mngncsium,  in  presence  of  ammonia 
and  chloride  of  ammonium — Phosphoric,  Arsenic,  Tartaric  acids. 

4.  Acids  which  are  detected  by  sesquichloride  of  iron  :  — 

a.  Are  precipitated  —  Ferrocyanides  (from  a  solution  containing  free  hydrocliloric 
acid):  Phosphoric,  Arsenic,  Tannic  acids  (from  a  neutral  or  acetic  acid  solution) :  Boric, 
Benzoic,  Succinic  acids  (fi'om  neutral  solutions  only). 

h.  Are  colom-ed— In  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  ;  Ferricyanides  (brown),  Sul- 
phocyanic  acid  (red).  In  neutral  solutions  only  :  Acetic,  Formic,  Sulphurous,  Meconic 
acids  (red) :  Gallie  acid  (black). 

5.  Acids  which  are  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver :  — 

a.  From  neutral  solutions  only  (precipitate  being  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid)  — 
Phosphoric,  Pyi-o-  and  Meta-pbosphoric,  Arsenic,  Arsenious,  Chromic,  Oxalic,  Boric, 
Tartaric,  Citric,  Sulpliurous,  Formic  acids:  Silicic  and  Acetic  acids  from  concentrated 
solutions. 

b.  From  acid  solutions  also  (the  precipitate  being  insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid). 
Hyfb'ochloric,  Ilydrobromic,  Hydi-iodic,  Hydrocj'anic,  Srdpliocyanic,  Iodic,  Ilydro- 
siilphiiric  acids,  and  Ferro-  and  Ferri-cyanides. 

6.  Indigo-solution  is  decolorised,  without  the  addition  of  an  acid,  by  free  clilorino 
and  bromine  ;  by  all  the  oxygen-acids  of  chlorine,  when  free,  and  by  jnetallic  hypo- 
chlorites ;  by  free  nitric  acid,  if  not  too  dilute,  by  alkaline  sulphides,  and  by  caustic 
alkalis.  On  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  heating,  by  chlorates,  broniates,  iodates, 
and  nitrates.  On  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heating  (chlorine  being  eTolred), 
by  all  the  foregoing  compounds  ;  also  by  cliromates,  selenates,  tellui-ates,  vanadates, 
manganates,  permanganates,  ferrates,  and  all  peroxides. 

In  investigating  tlie  acids  contained  in  a  soluble  compound,  the  first  step  is  to  as- 
certain the  beha-iiour  of  the  solution  to  vegetable  colours.  When,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  a  neutral  solution  is  required,  the  solution,  if  acid,  is  neutralised  by  ammonia: 
if  alkaline,  by  nitric  acid,  or,  if  nitrate  of  silver  be  not  employed  as  a  reagent,  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  But,  as  many  of  the  heavy  metals,  as  well  as  some  alkaline-earthy 
salts,  are  precipitated  when  their  solution  is  neutrabsed  by  ammonia,  it  is  generally- 
necessary  to  remove  from  the  solution  all  metals  except  the  alkaline  metals,  before 
proceeding  to  test  for  acids  ;  in  which  process,  the  presence  or  absence  of  metallic  acids,' 
and  of  alkaline-earthy  phosphates,  oxalates,  &c.  wiU  be  ascertained.  When  this  is 
not  done,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  sulistitute  for  the  general  reagents  mentioned 
above,  the  nitrate  of  the  same  base,  since  nitric  acid  forms  no  insoluble  salts  :  thus 
nitrate,  instead  of  chloride,  of  barium,  must  be  employed  in  solutions  containing  lead, 
silver,  or  subsalts  of  mercuiT-.  We  have  already  mentioned  cases  in  which  the  addition 
of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  an  alkaline  solution  will  produce  a  precipitate.  The 
folloTving  acids  are  also  precipitated  by  the  mere  acidulatiou  of  their  alkaline  solutions  : 
Tmigstic,  Molybdic,  Antimonic,  Benzoic,  Uric  acids ;  Boric  and  Silicic  acids  from  con- 
centrated solutions.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  a  precipitate  of  sulpliur  is  produced 
in  presence  of  hyposulphurous  acid  or  polysulphides  :  of  iodine,  in  a  solution  containing 
an  iodide  and  an  iodate  :  of  acid  tartrate  of  potassium  or  ammonium,  in  a  solution 
containing  the  normal  tartrates  of  these  metals.  The  natm-e  of  tlie  metals  found  in 
a  solution  will  often  imply  the  absence  of  one  or  more  acids  :  generally  speaking,  a 
neutral  or  acid  solution  containing  one  of  the  metals  whose  salts  are  used  as  general 
reagents  for  acids,  need  not  be  examined  for  any  of  (hose  acids  which  are  precipitated 
by  that  metal.  Thus,  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  need  not  be  sought  for  in  soluble 
compounds  containing  barium  or  silver  rcs]iectively.  In  order  not  to  overlook  the 
presence  of  uncombincd  volatile  organic  acids,  the  acid  solution  is  neutralised  with 
carbonate  of  sodium,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  ignited  :  when  the  organic  acid,  which,  if 
free,  woidd  have  been  volatilised  imdecomposed,  is  decomposed,  with  separation  of 
carbon. 

Substances  which  are  insoluble  in  water  or  acids  are  rendered  soluble  by  one  of  tlie 
methods  already  described,  and  the  solution  is  examined  for  acids  in  the  wet  way.  In- 
soluble compounds  of  the  heavy  metals  are  mostly  decomposed  by  digestion  with 
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sulphide  of  ammonium ;  sulphates  of  strontium  and  calcium  by  digestion  with  carbonate 
of  sodium  :  in  both  cases,  the  filtrate  contains  the  acid,  together  with  an  excess  of  the 
decomposing  agent,  while  the  metal  is  found  in  the  residue.  Insoluble  salts  of  organic 
acids  are  decomposed  by  boiHng  with  an  alkaline  carbonate ;  ferric  salts  of  volatile 
organic  acids  by  digestion  with  ammonia :  in  both  cases,  the  filtrate  contains  an  alkaline 
salt  of  the  acid.  Sidphides  and  all  salts  of  the  lower  oxygen-acids  of  sulphur,  yield 
sulphuric  acid  when  digested  -with  nitric  acid,  or  any  other  oxidising  agent. 

The  application  of  confirmatory  tests  is  as  necessary  in  the  case  of  acids  as  in  that 
of  metals.— F.  T.  C. 

The  methods  of  quantitative  inorganic  analysis  cannot  be  included  in  one  article. 
The  processes  for  the  separation  and  quantitative  estimation  of  each  element  are  de- 
scribed in  the  article  devoted  to  that  element.  The  analysis  of  ashes,  soils,  mineral- 
waters,  &c.  and  volumetric  analysis,  are  also  described  in  separate  articles.  We  may 
here  however  describe  a  method,  of  general  application,  which  is  found  useful  in  many 
cases,  viz. : 


The  Indirect  method  of  Quantitative  Analysis.  —  The  usual  method  of  de- 
termining the  quantities  of  the  several  constituents  of  a  compound  or  mixture,  is  to 
separate  each  of  them  in  the  form  of  a  definite  compound,  which  can  be  collected  and 
weighed,  e.  g.  silver  as  chloride,  barium  as  sulphate,  &c.,  and  calculate  the  weight  of 
the  required  constituent  fi'oni  tlie  known  composition  of  this  compound.  It  sometimes 
happens  however,  that  the  complete  separation  of  certain  substances  is  very  difficult, 
or  even  impossible,  and  in  that  case,  recourse  is  had  to  a  method  of  determination, 
which  depends  on  the  general  princif)le  that  any  number  of  unknown  quantities  may 
be  determined  simultaneously,  if  we  can  find  between  them  a  number  of  relations 
equal  to  that  of  the  quantities  themselves;  in  other  words,  n  unknown  quantities  may 
be  determined  by  means  of  n  equations. 

Suppose  for  example,  ■we  have  a  mixture,  either  solid  or  liquid,  containing  potassium 
and  sodium,  in  the  form  of  hydrates  or  carbonates.  Take  two  equal  portions  of  the 
mixtm'e  (it  is  not  necessary  to  loiow  the  weight  of  these  portions),  convert  one  portion 
into  chlorides,  the  other  into  sulphates,  and  weigh  the  two  products.  Let  the  sum  of 
the  weights  of  the  chlorides  be  a,  and  that  of  the  sulphates  b  :  the  unkuo^vn  weight 
of  potassium  x,  and  that  of  sodium  y ;  then  from  the  known  atomic  weights  of  the 
metals,  their  chlorides  and  sulphates,  we  have : 


74-5 

58-5 

39  ^ 

23 

y  =  a 

87 

71 

39  ^ 

+  23 

y  =  b 

whence  the  quantities  x  and  y  may  be  determined. 

Another  form  in  which  the  indirect  method  may  be  applied  to  the  determination  of 
two  substances,  is  to  bring  them  both  together  into  a  form  in  which  they  can  be 
weighed,  e.  g.  as  chlorides  or  sulphates,  and  determine  the.quantity  of  chlorine  or  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  mixture  ;  thus,  suppose  a  mixture  of  potash  and  soda  to  be  con- 
verted into  chlorides :  let  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  these  chlorides  be  s,  and  let  the 
amount  of  chlorine  in  this  mixture,  determined  as  chloride  of  silver,  be  c  ;  then  if  x  be 
the  quantity  of  potassium  and  y  the  quantity  of  sodium,  we  have  the  two  equations : 

KCl        NaCl  CI  CI 

74-5         38-5  35-5  35-4 

3T-^  +  2r^  39^^  +  23-^ 

whence  x  and  y  may  be  found. 

If  three  substances  are  to  be  determined,  e.  g.  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium,  we 
should  of  coiu'se  require  three  equations,  which,  in  the  case  supposed,  might  be  obtained 
by  weighing  the  three  substances,  first  as  carbonates,  then  as  oxalates,  then  as  sul- 
phates. It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  indirect  method  is  applied  to  the  determination 
of  more  than  two  substances. 

A  case  in  which  this  indirect  method  of  analysis  is  often  applied,  is  to  the  deter- 
mination of  a  small  quantity  of  bromine  or  iodine  in  presence  of  chlorine,  as  in  the 
analysis  of  mineral  waters.  The  chlorine  and  bromine  are  precipitated  by  a  solution 
of  silver,  and  the  mixed  cliloride  and  bromide  of  silver  is  weighed.  It  is  then  ignited 
in  a  stream  of  chlorine  till  all  the  bromine  is  expelled,  and  the  resulting  chloride  is 
again  weighed:  let  the  difference  of  the  two  weights  be  d:  then,  since  chlorine  and 
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bromine  replace  one  another  in  the  proportion  of  their  atomic  weights,  viz.  as 
35'6  to  80,  we  have : 

Br  -  CI    =    d;  =  — 

whence  Br  -  "^f  f  Br  =    /  Br  =  d. 

and  therefore     Br  =  1-797  t^. 

The  indirect  metliod  of  analysis  can  only  be  employed  with  advantage  to  ascertain 
the  relative  quantities  of  substances  whose  atomic  weights  differ  considerably  :  with  a 
mixture  of  bodies  of  the  same  atomic  weight,  it  cannot  give  any  delinite  result;  in 
fact  the  two  equations  which  it  involves  become  in  that  case  identical. 

ASTilXiVSIS  (OBGAWIC). — The  analysis  of  organic  substances  divides  itself, 
like  that  of  inorganic  bodies,  into  qualitative  and  quantitative.  A  further  division  is 
also  convenient,  viz.  into  Elcmaitary  or  Ultimate  Anah/sis  and  Proximate  anah/sis, 
according  as  the  object  of  the  inquiry  is  to  determine  the  ultimate  elements,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  &c.,  of  which  the  body  is  composed,  or  the  proximate  principles,  such  as 
sugar,  starch,  fibrin,  &e.,  in  which  those  elements  are  grouped. 

I.  Elementary  ok  Ultimate  Okganic  Analysis. 

Organic  bodies  are  composed  of  carlwn,  hydrogen,  and  osygen,  with  or  without 
nitrogen,  sometimes  also  associated  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus  :  tliese  are  all  tlie 
elements  that  occur  in  natural  organic  compounds ;  those  which  are  artificially  prepared 
may  contain  any  elements  whatever. 

The  detection  and  estimation  of  these  elements  depends  essentially  on  the  process 
of  Combustion.  When  an  organic  compound  is  heated  to  redness  in  contact  with  free 
oxygen,  or  with  a  substance  which  gives  up  that  element  with  facility,  it  is  com- 
pletely decomposed,  its  elements  being  separated  either  in  the  free  state  or  in  new 
forms  of  combination. 

Qualitative  Analysis.  Carbon  and  Hi/drogcn  are  detected  by  burning  the 
compound  in  a  glass  tulie  in  contact  with  oxide  of  copper  or  chromate  of  lead.  The 
carbon  is  then  converted  into  carbonic  acid*,  wliich  if  passed  into  baryta-water,  forms 
a  white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  baritim,  and  the  hydrogen  into  water,  which  collects 
in  drops  in  a  small  cooled  receiver  attached  to  the  combustion-tube,  or,  if  in  very  small 
quantity,  may  Ije  rendered  visible  by  causing  the  vapour  to  pass  through  a  narrow 
glass  tube  lined  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  which  if  water  is  present,  will  be  con- 
verted into  phosphoric  acid  and  dissolved.  Carbon  may  also,  in  nearly  all  cases,  be 
detected  by  the  black  residue  which  remains  when  the  organic  substance  is  burned  in 
the  air,  or  ignited  in  a  close  vessel,  or  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  ;  very  few 
organic  bodies  contain  sufficient  oxj'gen  to  burn  away  the  carbon  completely,  even  in 
contact  with  the  air.  The  black  residue  of  carbonaceous  matter  may  be  distinguished 
from  black  substances  of  inorganic  origin,  by  burning  slowly  away  when  heated  to 
redness,  and  by  its  property  of  deflagrating  ■with  nitre  and  chlorate  of  potassium. 

Nitrogen  in  organic  bodies  is  for  the  most  part  given  off  in  the  free  state  when  the 
compound  is  burned  with  oxide  of  copper,  but  a  surer  mode  of  detecting  it,  especially 
when  in  small  quantity,  is  to  heat  the  sulistance  in  a  test-tube  with  a  considerable 
excess  of  h3'drate  of  potassium  or  sodium.  The  carbon  is  then  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid  by  the  oxygen  of  the  alkaline  hydrate,  while  tlie  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  hydrogen  uuites  with  the  nitrogen  to  form  ammonia,  which  may  be  detected 
by  its  odour,  by  its  action  on  litmus  paper,  and  by  the  white  fumes  wliich  it  produces 
when  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  dilute  hyth-ochloric  acid  is  held  over  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  (see  Ammonia).  A  still  more  delicate  test  for  nitrogen  is  the  following,  given  by 
Lassaigne.  A  portion  of  the  organic  compound  is  fused  in  a  test  tube  with  a  small 
piece  of  potassium  ;  the  mass  is  treated  with  water  when  cold ;  and  the  liquid  boiled 
with  protosulphate  of  iron  partially  oxidised  by  contact  with  the  air.  If  it  be  then 
supersaturated  with  hydi'ochloric  acid,  tlie  presence  of  nitrogen  will  be  indicated  by 
the  formation  of  a  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue,  or  in  case  of  very  minute  quantities,  by 
a  bluish  green  colour  being  communicated  to  the  solution. 

Chlorine  in  organic  bodies  is  detected  by  igniting  the  compound  with  quick  lime, 
whereby  it  is  completely  destroyed,  the  chlorine  uniting  with  the  calcium,  in  which 
state  of  combination  it  may  be  dissolved  out  by  water,  and  the  chlorine  precipitated 
by  nitrate  of  silver.  In  some  organic  compounds  which  contain  hydrochloric  acid 
ready  formed,  viz.  the  hydrochloratos  of  the  organic  bases,  the  chlorine  may  be  imme- 
diately detected  by  nitrate  of  silver  without  this  preliminary  treatment. 

•  Throughout  this  article,  the  term  carbonic  acid  is  used  for  CO',  in  accordance  with  established 
usage,  instead  of  tlie  more  correct  appelLition  carbonic  anhydride, 
VCL.  T.  Q 
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Bromine  and  Iodine  may  be  detected  by  similar  treatment ;  Fluorine  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  inorganic  bodies. 

Sulphur,  Phosphorus,  and  Arsenic,  are  detected  by  igniting  the  organic  compound 
with  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  potassium,  and  nitre  or  chlorate  of  potassium,  whereby 
those  elements  are  converted  into  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and  arsenic  acids,  the 
presence  of  which  may  be  demonstrated  by  reactions  appropriate  to  each. 

Metals  occurring  in  organic  compounds,  remain  for  the  most  in  the  form  of  oxides, 
or  in  the  metallic  state  when  the  organic  matter  is  burnt.  Mercury  may  be  detected 
in  the  ordinary  way,  by  distillation  with  lime. 

Quantitative  Analysis.  The  first  quantitative  analyses  of  organic  bodies  were 
made  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard.  The  substance  to  be  analysed  was  mixed  with  a 
Icnomi  weight  of  chlorate  of  potassium,  and  made  up  into  small  pellets,  which  were 
dropped  one  by  one  through  a  stopcock  of  peculiar  construction,  into  an  upright  glass 
tube  heated  to  redness,  the  gas  thereby  produced  escaping  by  a  lateral  tube  and  being 
collected  over  mercmy.  The  volume  of  gas  was  exactly  measured,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  absorbed  by  caustic  potash.  The  remaining  gas  consisted  either  of  pure  oxygen, 
or  (in  the  case  of  azotised  bodies)  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the  propor- 
tions of  which  were  determined  eudiometrically  (see  Anaxysis  of  Gases).  Knowing 
then  the  weight  of  the  substance  burned,  the  weight  of  the  chlorate  of  potassium  used, 
and  consequently  the  quantity  of  oxygen  evolved,  also  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
produced,  and  of  the  oxygen  remaining  after  its  absorption,  sufficient  data  were  obtained 
for  calculating  the  amount  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  in  the  substance  analysed : 
for,  the  difference  between  the  total  quantity  of  oxygen  which  had  disappeared,  and 
that  which  was  consumed  in  burning  the  carbon  (this  latter  quantity  being  equal  in 
volume  to  the  carbonic  acid  produced),  gave  the  quantity  which  liad  united  with  the 
hydrogen  to  form  water,  and  thence  the  amount  of  hydrogen  was  calculated. 

This  process  was  a  great  step  in  chemical  science,  and  yielded  many  important 
results  ;  but  it  was  difficult  of  execution,  requiring  great  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
operator  ;  it  was  also  inexact  in  the  ease  of  nitrogenous  bodies,  and  totally  inapplicable 
to  liquid  or  volatile  compounds.  Berzelius  simplified  it  by  mixing  the  chlorate  of 
potassium  with  common  salt,  thereby  causing  the  combustion  to  go  on  gradually,  and 
rendering  it  possible  to  introduce  the  whole  of  the  material  at  once.  He  also  collected 
and  weighed  the  water  piroduced,  and  thus  greatly  simplified  the  calculation. 

Saussure  and  Prout  burned  the  oi-ganic  substance  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen. 
Front's  apparatus  was  so  contrived  that  the  substance  was  burnt  in  a  measured  volume 
of  oxygen,  and  the  volume  of  the  gas  remaining  after  combustion  was  compared  with 
the  original  volume.  Now,  since  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  carbon  is  equal  to  that  of  the  oxygen  consumed,  while  that  which  unites 
with  the  hydi'ogen  to  form  water  disappears  altogether,  it  follows  that  if  the  organic 
substance  contains  oxygen  and  hydrogen  exactly  in  the  proportion  to  form  water  (as 
in  acetic  acid,  sugar,  &c.),  the  volume  of  gas  remaining  after  combustion  will  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  original  oxygen :  whereas  if  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  is  greater  (as  in 
alcohol  and  ether),  the  volume  of  gas  ■will  be  diminished  by  the  combustion ;  and  if 
the  proportion  of  hydrogen  is  less  (as  in  oxalic  acid),  the  volume  of  gas  will  be  in- 
creased. Hence,  by  absorbing  the  carbonic  acid  with  potash  and  measuring  the 
residual  gas,  sufficient  data  were  obtained  for  calculating  the  quantities  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxj'gen. 

The  method  now  universally  adopted  for  the  estimation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in 
organic  compounds,  consists  in  burning  the  compound  with  a  large  excess  of  oxide  of 
copper  or  chromate  of  lead,  and  determining  the  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  water 
produced  by  the  combustion,  not  by  measure  but  by  weight,  the  water  being  absorbed 
by  cldoride  of  calcium,  and  the  carbonic  acid  by  potash.  The  use  of  oxide  of  copper 
was  first  introduced  by  Gay-Lussac  and  afterwards  adopted  by  Ure  ;  but  it  is  to  Liebig 
that  we  are  indebted  for  those  modifications  of  the  process  which  have  brought  it  to 
its  present  state  of  simplicity  and  exactness. 

The  process,  as  now  performed,  requires  the  following  materials  and  apparatus. 

Oxide  of  Copper. — Prepared  by  dissolving  copper  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness, and  calcining  the  residual  nitrate  in  a  crucible  at  a  low  red  heat.  As  thus 
prepared,  it  is  a  dense,  soft  black  powder,  which  rapidly  absorbs  water  from  the  air 
even  before  it  is  quite  cold.  If,  however,  it  be  very  strongly  heated,  it  aggregates 
into  dense  hard  lumps,  which,  when  broken  into  small  pieces  and  sifted  from  the  finer 
powder,  yield  an  oxide  well  adapted  for  the  combustion  of  volatile  liquids.  Oxide  of 
copper  may  also  be  prepared  by  igniting  copper  turnings  in  a  muffle.  The  oxide  thus 
obtained  is  much  hai-der  and  less  hygroscopic  than  that  pi-epared  from  the  nitrate, 
but  it  is  not  so  easily  mixed  with  an  organic  substance  in  the  state  of  fine  powder. 
Oxide  of  copper  must  always  be  lieatod  to  low  redness  immediately  before  use. 

Chromate  of  Lead. — Prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  acefcite  of  lead  vritli  bi- 
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eliromate  of  potassium,  fusing  the  washed  and  dried  precipitate  in  a  cruciljlo,  and 
pidverisinn'  it  in  an  iron  mortar ;  it  is  then  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  yellow-browii 
jiowder.  It  is  but  very  slightly  hygroscopic ;  but  to  ensure  its  complete  diyness,  it 
should  be  preserved  in  stoppered  bottles  and  heated  over  a  lamp  just  before  it  is  used. 

Metallic  Copper. — Used  in  the  analysis  of  bodies  containing  nitrogen.  The  most 
convenient  form  is  that  of  fine  copper  turnings,  or  thin  foil  rolled  up  into  a  spiral.  As 
the  surface,  especially  of  the  tui-nings,  is  seldom  clean,  the  metal  should  first  be  heated 
in  a  cm-rent  of  air,  to  destroy  any  organic  matter  adhering  to  it,  then  pressed 
into  a  combustion-tube,  and  heated  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  gas  to  reduce  the 
oxide  previously  formed,  the  heat  being  continued  as  long  as  vapour  of  water  continues 
to  be  given  off",  and  the  stream  of  hydrogen  afterwards  kept  up  till  the  metal  is  cold. 
By  this  treatment,  the  sm-faco  becomes  covered  with  finely  divided  copper,  which  is 
very  hjfgroscopic  and  must  therefore  be  strongly  heated  over  a  lamp  before  use. 
Finely  divided  copper  reduced  by  hydrogen  from  the  oxide,  is  not  applicable,  being 
found  to  decompose  carbonic  acid  at  a  red  heat. 

Combustion-tubes  of  hard  glass. — They  must  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  strong  red 
heat  without  melting  or  even  softening  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  blown  out  by  tlie 
pressure  of  the  evolved  gases.  The  best  are  made  of  the  hard  Bohemian  glass  (silicate 
of  calcium  and  potassium),  which  may  now  be  procured  without  difficulty.  Glass 
containing  lead  is  utterly  unfit  for  the  purpose.  When  the  temperature  required  for 
a  combustion  is  very  high,  the  tube  should  be  protected  by  ■^Tapping  it  in  copper  foil 
or  brass  wire-gauze,  to  prevent  it  from  bending  if  it  becomes  softened  by  the  heat. 

The  length  and  diameter  of  tube  required  vary  according  to  the  substance  to  be 
birrnt.  For  the  combustion  of  ordinary  solids,  tubes  of  half  an  inch  internal  diameter, 
and  18  inclies  long,  are  well  adapted :  for  solids  containing  very  little  carbon,  a  diameter' 
of of  an  inch  is  sufficient:  for  liquids,  it  is  necessary  to  use  tubes  yij  of  an  inch 
wide  and  20  or  30  inches  long,  the  length  being  greater  as  the  liquid  is  more  volatile. 
The  use  of  tubes  of  larger  dimensions  than  tlie  particular  case  requires,  is  not  to  lie 
recommended,  as  it  involves  waste  of  oxide  of  copper  and  increases  the  unaroidable 
errors  of  the  operation. 

The  tubes,  after  being  thoroughly  cleansed  and  dried,  are  drawn  out  into  an  inclined 
neck,  and  sealed  at  one  end, 

while  the  other  end  is  cut  as  Fig.  8. 

evenly  as  possible  with   a  1 

file,  and  afterwards   made  /  \ 

smooth  at  the  edges  by  care- 
ful heating  in  the  blo'n'pipe 
flame.  The  best  mode  of 
sealing  is  to  take  a  tube  of 
double  the  length  required, 
soften  it  in  the  middle  by 
means  of  a  powerfid  blow-  r 
pipe  flame,  then  draw  it  out  [_ 
in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  8. 
and  apply  the  point  of  the  flame  for  an  instant  at  the  middle  of  the  nock  a,  so 
as  to  divide  and  seal  it.  By  this  means,  two  tubes  of  the  required  shape  are  made 
at  once. 

Chloride  of  calcium  tubes. — The  chloride  of  calcium  for  absorbing  the  water  gene- 
rated in  the  combustion,  is  usually  contained  iu  a  bidb-tubc  of  the  form  shown  in 
fig.  9.    The  end  a  passes  through  a  perforated 

cork  fitting  into  the  combustion-tube,  and  Fig.  9. 

the  end  b  is  fitted  with  a  cork  and  narrow 

glass  tube,  which  is  connected  \vith  the  potash-  ,^;^x===^{''^^'''^:-->^p;i!^rr'^^  » 

apparatus  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  of  caout-  ot'^  ^^^^^^j^ j^<s^V<Si^..  -  ^ 
chouc.    Small  plugs  of  cotton-wool  are  placed 

at  c,  d,  to  keep  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  its  place.  The  cork  d  should  be  co\  en  d 
with  sealing  wax,  so  that  it  may  not  vary  in  weight  by  loss  or  absorption  of  utino- 
splieric  moistirre. 

Another  form  of  this  apparatus  presenting  some  advantages  is  tlie  U-tulie  10) 
liaving  at  the  end  nearest  to  the  combustion-tube,  a  small  test-tube,  t,  wliich  serves  to 
collect  the  greater  part  of  the  water,  so  that  the  cliloride  of  calcium  does  not  get  so 
much  wetted,  and  may  be  used  several  times  without  rene^val.  Chloride  of  calcium 
tubes  are  sometimes  also  made  in  the  form  of  a  U-tulje  {fiq.W ),  having  two  bulbs,  the  one 
at  the  extremity  of  the  arm  of  the  tube  being  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium, 'and  the 
upper  being  empty  to  receive  the  greater  part  of  the  water.  This  form  of  tube 
IS  more  expensive  than  that  last  described  {fig.  10),  and  does  not  appear  to  possess 
any  advantage  over  it. 
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The  U-tube  must  always  be  used  in  preference  to  the  straight  tube  {fig.  8), 
•when  the  combustion  is  made  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas ;  because  the  current  of  gas 
being  then  ratlier  strong,  is  apt  to  carry  the  vapour  of  water  through  the  straight 
tube  so  quickly  that  a  portion  of  it  escapes  uncondensed,  whereas  the  U-tube 
detains  it  longer,  and  is  more  likely  to  ensure  complete  absorption. 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  U. 


The  cUoride  of  calcium  should  be  in  the  spongy  state  in  which  it  is  obtained  by 
drying  at  about  200°  C.  The  fused  chloride  is  not  so  good  for  the  purpose,  because  it 
often  contains  free  lime,  which  absorbs  carbonic  acid  as  well  as  water. 

Pviash-bulbs.  —  The  solution  of  caustic  potash 
Fig.  12.  which  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid,  is  contained  in 

a  Liebig's  bulb-apparatus  {fig.  12),  the  form  of 
which  is  so  contrived  as  to  keep  the  bubbles  of  gas 
in  contact  with  the  solution  for  a  considerable  time, 
without  using  a  long  column  of  liquid.  The  large 
bulb  a,  is  connected  with  the  chloride-of-calcium 
tube,  the  other  extremity  of  the  app;iratus  being 
left  open.  The  solution  of  potash  should  have  a 
density  of  about  1-27.  If  a  weaker  ley  be  used, 
the  carbonic  acid  will  not  be  completely  absorbed, 
and  stronger  ley  is  apt  to  froth,  and  in  that  case 
a  portion  of  it  is  sure  to  be  forced  out  at  tlie  open 
end  of  the  apparatus,  thereby  annihilating  the  re- 
sult of  the  experiment.  To  fill  tlie  bulbs,  the  potash 
solution  is  poured  into  a  small  beaker  or  crucible, 
and  drawn  into  the  apparatus  by  means  of  a  small 
suction-tube  {fig.  13),  attaclied  to  one  end  by  means 
of  a  perforated  cork.  The  quantity  of  liquid  introduced  should  be  sufficient  to  nearly 
fill  the  three  lower  bulbs,  not  more  :  the  apparatus  thus  filled  weighs  from  40  to  50 
grammes.  Before  weighing,  it  must  be  carefully  wiped  on  the 
Fig.  13.  outside ;  and  the  inside  of  the  tube,  by  which  the  liquid  has 

<ff  entered,  must  be  dried  by  means  of  a  thin  roll  of  filtering  paper. 
J  Corks. — The  connection  between  the  combustion-tube  and  the 

(      )     chloride  of  calcium  tube,  is  made  by  a  perforated  cork.  The 
_  greatest  pains  should  be  taken  to  select  for  the  purpose  good 

M    )        '      '       corks,  smooth,  and  free  from  flaws.    They  should  be  softened  by 
beating  or  by  pressure.     Immediately  before  the  combustion, 
the  cork  must  be  thoroughly  dried  in  an  air-bath  or  sand-bath  at  a  temperature  a 
little  above  100°  C. :  too  great  a  heat  must  be  avoided,  as  it  renders  the  cork  brittle. 

Caoutchoitc-iubcs.  —  The  chloride-of-calcium  tube  is  connected  with  the  potash- 
apparatus  by  a  flexible  tube  of  caoutchouc.  These  tubes  are  easily  made  by  binding  a 
piece  of  shcet-caoutcbouc  over  a  glass  rod  or  tube  of  the  proper  size,  and  cutting  it 
with  a  single  stroke  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  If  the  edges  be  tlicn  pressed  together,  a  per- 
fectly tight  tube  will  be  made.  The  connections  are  made  air-tight  by  tying  with 
silk  cord.  Tubes  of  vulcanised  caoutchouc,  which  may  be  purchased  ready  made,  may 
also  be  used,  and  if  of  such  a  size  as  to  require  some  force  to  fit  them  to  the  tubes, 
they  make  an  air-tight  joint  without  t>-ing;  they  must  however  always  be  previously 
digested  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  potash,  in  order  to  remove  the  sulphur, 
■which  is  otherwise  apt  to  get  into  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  and  potash-apparatus. 

Comhustion-f ur)iac(s. — The  combustion-tubes  are  heated  either  with  charcoal  or 
with  coal  gas :  formerly  charcoal  was  the  only  fuel  employed ;  but  gas-f.irnaces  are 
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low  coming  into  general  use.  Furnaces  have  also  been  constructed  for  burning  spirit; 
)ut  tlie  high  price  of  that  material  in  most  countries  renders  its  use  very  limited. 

The  charcoal-furnace  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  trough  {fy.  11),  22  to 
'A  inches  long,  and  3  inches  high.  The  bottom  is  3  inclies  wide,  wth  narrow  aper- 
iircs  about  i  an  inch  apart,  which  form  a  sort  of  grate ;  the  sides  of  the  furnace  are 
nclined  outwards,  and  41  inches  apart  at  top.  To  support  the  combustion-tube,  pieces 
if  strong  sheet-iron  of  the  form  d  {fig.  15),  are  riveted  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  at 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  15. 


ntervals  ;  they  are  of  exactly  equal  height,, with  their  edges  ground  flat,  and  correspond 
^-ith  the  round  aperture  in  front  of  the  furnace  A.  The  furnace  is  placed  upon  flat  bricks, 
io  that  but  little  air  can  enter  the  grating  unless  the  whole  is  purposely  raised  ;  the 
Iraught  can  thus  be  regulated  at  pleasure.  The  heat  produced  by  the  charcoal  fire 
s  very  regular,  and  may  be  raised  to  any  degree  required,  higher  indeed  than  (he 
oest  combustion-tubes  can  bear ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  charcoal  as  fuel  has 
nany  inconveniences;  the  operator  is  exposed  to  great  heat  and  to  the  deleterious 
"umes  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  the  ash  flies  about  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  always 
lecessary  to  perform  the  combustions  in  a  room  apart  from  the  general  laboratory. 

For  these  reasons,  it  has  long  been  considered  desirable  to  use  coal-gas  as  the  fuel 
'or  the  combustion  process,  and  several  forms  of  furnace  have  been  contrived  for  tlio 
purpose.  It  is  only  lately,  however,  that  the  prolilem  has  received  a  satisfactory 
solution,  viz.  in  the  gas  furnace  constructed  by  Dr.  Hofmann,  and  described  by  him  in 
he  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  vol.  xi.  p.  30,  whence  the  following  details  and 
Ihistrations  are  taken. 

In  using  coal-gas  as  fuel,  it  is  essential  that  the  gas  while  burning  be  mixed  -with 
lir  in  sufficient  quantity  to  ensure  complete  combustion  and  prevent  smoking.  This 
s  usually  elFected  by  interposing  a  sheet  of  wu'e  gauze  between  the  flame  and  the  orifices 
Tom  wliich  the  gas  issues.  This  contrivance  was  indeed  adopted  in  a  form  of  furnace 
"or  organic  analysis  invented  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Hofmann,  and  has  also  been 
idopted  by  others.  But  all  furnaces  thus  constructed  are  very  liable  to  get  out  of 
)rder,  in  consequence  of  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  wire  gauze ;  moreover,  they 
lo  not  afford  sufficient  heat  for  many  combustions :  hence  they  have  not  come  into 
jenei-al  use. 

In  the  new  form  of  gas  furnace,  the  mixing  of  the  gas  with  air  is  attained  by  causing 
it  to  issue  through  a  number  of  small  orifices  placed  very  close  together.  For  this 
purpose,  a  peculiar  form  of  burner  is  used, 
:alled  atmopt/re  (fig.  16).  It  consists  of  a  ^ 
hollow  cylinder  of  burnt  clay,  closed  at  top, 
jpen  at  bottom,  and  having  numerous  per- 
forations in  the  sides.  Those  which  are 
used  for  the  combustion-furnace,  are  3 
inches  high,  |  of  an  inch  in  external,  and 
i  internal  diameter.  The  perforations,  of 
ibout  the  thickness  of  a  pin,  are  made  in 
TOWS,  each  cylinder  having  10  rows  of  15 
lioles  each.  From  such  a  clay  cylinder 
loosely  fixed  upon  an  ordinary  bat's  wing 
burner,  the  stopcock  of  which  has  been 
properly  adjusted,  the  gas  burns  with  a 
perfectly  blue  smokeless  flame,  which  en- 
velopes the  cylinder  and  soon  renders  it 
incandescent. 

The  disposition  of  the  apparatus  is  shown 
in  fig.  17.  Into  a  brass  tube  a,  from  3  feet  to  3  feet 
8  inches  long,  and  1  inch  in  diameter  (shown  in  section 
in  the  figure),  which  communicates  at  both  ends  with 
the  gas-main  of  the  laboratorj',  there  are  screwed  from 
24  to  34  tubes  h.  These  tubes,  i  an  inch  wide  and 
7  inches  high,  are  provided  with  stopcocks  and  carry 
brackets  c  c,  \  an  inch  long,  and  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
for  tlie  reception  of  five  ordinai-y  bat's  wing  burners  (each  consuming  from  3  to 

Q  3 


a.  Horizontal  gas  pipe. 

6.  Vertical  gas  pipe  pruviiled 

with  f-top  cock, 
c  c.  Brackets  for  l)uriicrs. 
d  ddd.  High  clav  burners, 
c.  Low  clay  burners. 
f.  Combustion  lube. 
gg.  Wrought  iron  frame. 
hh.  Cast  iron  supports, 
t  j".  Ca-t  iron  footplate. 
I  k.  Sides  of  fire-clav. 
II.  Cover  plates  of  ire-clay. 
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cubi'j  feet  of  gas  per  hoxir,  for  a  full  luminous  effect)  upon  which  are  fixed  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  clay  burners.  These  clay  burners  dddd,  have  the  dimensions 
above  stated,  excepting  the  middle  one,  which  is  only  Ij  inches  high  and  has  70  or 
80  perforations.  It  serves  as  a  support  for  the  combustion-tube  f,  'which  is  thus 
bedded  in  a  channel  of  heated  fire-clay.  The  system  of  brackets  lying  side  by  side, 
acquires  suiEcient  stability  by  a  strong  iron  frame  g g,  which  rests  upon  two  firm 
supports  h  h,  of  cast-iron,  fiistened  down  by  screws  iipon  the  foot-plate,  i  i,  likewise 
of  cast-iron.  The  iron  frame  gg,  has  moreover  a  groove  for  the  reception  of 
moveable  side  plates  of  fire-clay  k  k.  They  are  of  the  same  height  as  the  high 
burners,  over  which  they  project  about  f  of  an  inch,  in  consequence  of  their  resting  upon 
the  frame  g  ;  lastly,  1 1  are  covering  plates,  likewise  of  tire-clay,  which  are  supported 
by  the  side  plates  k  k. 

The  whole  disposition  of  this  apparatus  will  he  best  unders-tood  by  the  perspective 
view  given  va  fig.  18.  In  the  front  part,  contiguous  to  the  potash-apparatxxs,  the  side 
plates  and  the  covering  plates  are  omitted,  in  order  to  sliow  the  disposition  of  the 
burners.  During  the  combustion,  however,  all  the  burners  are  inclosed,  as  exhibited 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  apparatus. 


Fiy.  18, 


The  efficiency  of  the  furnace  depends  essentially  upon  the  correct  disposition  of 
the  gas  jets.  The  most  appropriate  space  between  the  several  burners,  is  about  1 
inch.  It  is  very  important  for  the  attainment  of  a  perfectly  uniform  temperatm-e 
that  the  several  brackets  bearing  the  burners  shoidd  be  equidistant.  Their  position  is 
therefore  specially  secured  by  every  bracket  being  fixed  in  an  apertm'e  formed  in  the 
iron  frame //(/, /y.  17. 

According  to  the  length  of  the  combustion-tube,  from  8  to  10  stopcocks  (under  all 
circumstances  the  largest  possible  number)  are  opened  at  once  at  the  commencement 
of  a  combustion.  If  care  has  been  taken  to  regulate  the  amount  of  gas,  either  by 
the  stopcocks  in  the  horizontal  gas  pipe,  or  by  those  in  the  sepai-ate  supply-tubes,  the 
lighted  portion  of  the  furnace  will,  in  10  or  12  minutes,  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  in- 
candescence. After  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  open  the  remainder  of  the  stopcocks, 
in  appropriate  succession,  to  insure  a  slow  and  regiilarly  progressing  combustion.  Tlie 
time  required  for  the  completion  of  an  analysis  varies  from  40  minutes  to  an  hour, 
rarely  more. 

The  heat  obtained  by  this  furnace  is  very  regular;  and  since  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
combustion-tube  chiefly  by  radiation  from  the  incandescent  mass  of  surrounding  clay 
every  part  of  the  tube  is  equally  heated.  The  temperature  which  it  is  c-apablc  of 
yielding  is  entirely  at  the  command  of  the  operator.  'Wlicn  strained  to  its  full 
power,  it  gives  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  strongest  charcoal  combustion-furnace  ;  but 
by  properlj'  adjusting  tiie  stopcocks,  it  may  be  kept  at  any  desired  temperature, 
especially  since  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  into  the  channel,  when,  with  a  little 
practice,  a  correct  idea  of  the  tem[ieratnro  is  rapitUy  obaincd  from  the  colour  of 
the  glowing  cylinders.  It  deserves,  however,  to  be  noticed  that  the  apparatus 
furnishes  rather  more  heat  than  is  generally  required ;  it  is  preferable,  tlierefore. 
under  all  ciivumstances,  to  protect  the  combustion-tube  by  a  metallic  shield:  for  this 
purpose  ordinary  brass  ■wire  gauze  may  be  conveniently  employed ;  it  is  more  easily 
manipulated,  and  may  be  used  longer  than  the  thin  copper  or  brass  plate  generally 
employed. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  furnace  is  its  durability.  The  clay  plates  and  bm-ners 
show  but  little  tendency  to  split,  and  the  mi.\tiu'e  of  gas  and  air  is  so  perfect  that 
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Fig.  19. 


tlie  lioles  in  the  burners  never  become  stopped  up  with  carbon.  Moreover,  the  cost  of 
the  gas  consumed  is  very  much  less  tliau  that  of  the  charcoal  requii-ed  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  heating  effect.  Dr.  Hofniann  has  found  that 
a  combustion  lasting  1  hour,  and  requiring  the  whole  length 
of  the  furnace  (3-1  rows  of  burners),  consumes  from  80  to  90 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  For  a  carbon  determination,  with  24  rows 
of  burners,  which  generally  lasts  about  40  minutes,  from 
50  to  60  cubic  feet  are  required,  and  for  a  nitrogen  deter- 
mination, 25  to  30  cubic  feet.  lu  laboratories  where  many 
combustions  are  made,  the  saving  of  fuel  soon  covers  the 
original  cost  of  the  furnace. 

The  expense  of  the  apparatus  and  the  consumption  of 
gas,  may  be  diminislied  by  reducing  the  number  of 
rows  of  burners  from  5  to  3,  as  shown  in  fig.  19.  The 
heat  given  by  such  a  furnace  is  of  coui-se  not  so  great  as 
that  afforded  by  the  larger  one,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  nearly 
all  combustions. 

Several  other  forms  of  gas  furnace  for  organic  analysis 
have  also  been  proposed.    One  of  these  invented  by  Babo,  which  is  much  used  in  the 
German  laboratories,  is  represented  in  fig.  26,  page  235. 

Pbepabation  of  the  Substance  fob  Analysis. 

Before  proceeding  to  determine  the  proportion  of  the  elements  in  an  organic  com- 
pound, it  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  substance  is  in  a  perfectly  pure  and  definite 
state.  It  is  but  seldom  that  the  processes  of  ultimate  analysis  can  be  ad\'an- 
tageously  applied  to  complex  organic  mixtiu-es  ;  only  indeed  when  the  proportion  of 
a  single  element  is  to  be  determined  for  commercial  purposes,  as  in  the  valuation  of 
articles  of  food  or  of  manm-es  by  tlie  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  they  contain. 

In  solids,  uniformity  and  regularity  of  structure,  whether  crystalline  or  otherwise,  is 
in  many  cases  the  best  test  of  purity :  in  such  cases,  examination  by  tlie  microscope 
i.s  often  of  gi'cat  service.  Constancy  of  melting-point  is  also  a  test  of  the  purity  of 
many  substances,  especially  of  fatty  bodies.  The  purifieation  of  solids  is  generally 
iffected  by  recrystallisation  from  solution,  or  from  the  fused  state,  or  in  the  case  of 
volatile  bodies,  by  sublimation.  In  liquids,  the  chief  test  of  purity  is  constanc}'  of 
boiling  point,  and  purification  is  effected  chiefly  by  fractional  distillation.  In  all  cases 
a  small  quantity  of  the  substance  must  be  biu-nt  upon  platinum  foil,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  contains  any  inorganic  matter;  if  the  organic  body  is  pure,  it  will  burn 
v.'itliout  residue.  If  inorganic  matter  is  present  in  considerable  quantity,  or  if  it  forms 
an  essential  part  of  the  compoimd,  as  in  the  salts  of  organic  acids,  its  quantity  must  be 
exactly  determined  by  bm-ning  a  weighed  portion  of  the  compound. 

Fiu'ther,  it  is  necessary  before  proceeding  to  the  process  of  combustion,  to  free  the 
compound  from  hygroscopic  water.  For  this  purpose,  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stance is  heated  for  some  time  in  a  water-bath  at  100°,  and  then  weighed  again;  if  it 
has  lost  weight,  it  is  again  heated  and  again  weighed :  and  these  operations  are  re- 
peated till  two  successive  weighings,  between  which  the  substance  has  been  heated, 
give  the  same  result.    The  substance  may  then  be  considered  dry. 

Bodies  which  cannot  bear  a  temperatiu-e  of  100°  C.  without  decomposition,  may  be 
dried  by  placing  them  over  a  large  dish  containing  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  covering 
the  whole  an'angement  with  a  bell-jar;  the  desiccation  is  gi-eatly  accelerated  by 
placing  the  whole  apparatus  on  the  plate  of  the  air-pump,  and  exhausting  the  air. 

The  same  methods  may  be  applied  to  determine  the  amount  of  chemically  combined 
water  which  exists  in  many  compounds,  the  water  of  crystallisation  of  salts,  for  ex- 
ample. Many  bodies,  however,  retain  their  water  with  too  great  force  to  be  over- 
come by  the  means  just  mentioned.  Such  substances  may  be  dehydrated  by  enclosing 
them  in  a  test-tube  immersed  in  a  water  or  oil-bath,  while  a  current  of  dry  air  is 
drawn  through  the  tube  by  means  of  an  aspirator.  In  some  cases  even  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient, and  the  desiccation  can  only  be  effected  by  heating  the  substance  in  a  tube 
from  which  the  air  is  exhausted  by  an  air-pump,  then  introducing  dry  air,  exhaust- 
ing again,  and  so  on,  tUl  the  substance  ceases  to  lose  weight.  (See  Evapoeatjon  and 
AVater.) 

It  is  often,  however,  diflicult  to  determine  how  much  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
existing  in  a  compound  exists  in  the  form  of  water :  for  manj'  substances,  before  they 
give  off  all  the  water  that  can  be  eliminated  by  the  methods  above  described,  begin  to 
decompose  and  form  new  compounds.  In  such  cases,  the  process  of  organic  anulvsis 
must  be  applied  to  the  compound  in  the  hydrated  state,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  by  the  phenomena  which  the  substance  exhibits  wheu 
heated,  or  l\y  its  chemical  reactions. 

Q  4 
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Volatile  liquids  are  dehydrated  by  leaving  them  for  some  time  in  contact  Mith 
lumps  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium  and  then  distilling,  the  chloride  of  calcium  being 
however  previously  removed,  as  it  might,  when  heated,  give  up  some  of  the  water 
which  it  has  absorbed. 

The  substance  having  been  brought  to  the  proper  state  of  purity  and  drjTiess,  may 
now  be  subjected  to  the  combustion  process. 

Estimation  of  Caebon  and  Hydrogen. 

In  Solids  not  containing  Nitrogen. — The  substance  being  thoroughly  dry  and  in 
the  state  of  fine  powder,  about  0'3  grm.  (or  5  grains)  is  weighed  out  in  a  small  test- 
tube,  or  between  two  watch-glasses,  the  weighing  being  made  exact  to  the  tenth  of  a 
milligramme  (or  '001  of  a  grain).  The  vessel  and  its  contents  are  weighed  together, 
and  after  the  substance  has  been  removed,  the  vessel,  with  the  small  quantity  of 
matter  adhering  to  it  is  again  weighed.  This  weight  deducted  from  the  former  gives 
the  quantity  of  substance  used  in  the  experiment.  The  combustion-tube  after  being 
cleansed,  if  necessary,  is  made  very  hot  in  the  sand-bath,  and  a  long  glass  tube  being 
thrust  into  it,  the  air  is  sucked  out  so  as  to  remove  every  trace  of  moisture. 

The  combustion  may  be  made  either  with  oxide  of  copper  or  with  chromate  of  lead; 
the  latter  being  the  more  easily  managed,  on  account  of  its  possessing  little  or  no 
hygroscopic  tendencies,  we  shall  describe  its  use  in  the  first  place :  — A  quantity  of  the 
chromate  (previously  fused  and  pulverised)  sufficient  to  fill  the  tube,  is  heated  over 
a  gas  lamp  till  its  colour  changes  to  brown-red.  When  it  has  cooled,  a  small  quan- 
tity is  poured  into  the  tube,  sufficient  to  fidl  about  an  inch  of  its  length,  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  remainder  is  poured  into  a  clean  dry  porcelain  mortar.  The  substance  to 
be  analysed  is  then  added  to  it,  and  the  two  are  carefully  mixed  by  gentle  trituration. 
The  combustion-tube  being  then  taken  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  mortar  in  the  left, 
the  mixture  is  transferred  to  the  tube  by  a  kind  of  screwing  motion,  the  open  end  of 
the  tulie  being  slightly  inclined  upwards  after  each  addition,  and  the  tube  lightly 
tapped  against  the  side  of  the  mortar  to  make  the  mixture  descend  When  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  mixture  has  been  thus  introduced,  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  chro- 
mate is  poured  into  the  mortar,  tritm-ated  so  as  to  rinse  it,  and  then  transferred  to  the 
tube  in  the  same  manner.  The  remainder  of  the  tube  up  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
end  is  filled  with  piu-e  cliroraate.  The  contents  of  the  tube  are  then  shaken  together 
by  a  few  gentle  taps  on  the  table,  so  as  to  leave  a  free  passage  throughout  for  the 
evolved  gas.    The  arrangement  of  the  mixture  in  the  tube  is  shown  in  fig.  20,  where 


Fig.  20. 


d,  \  c  \  6  i 

a  represents  the  pure  chromate,  b  the  mixture,  c  the  rinsings,  and  d  the  pure  chromate 
near  the  open  end. 

The  tube  is  now  laid  in  the  combustion  furnace,  and  the  chloride-of-ealcium  tube 
and  potash-bulbs  are  attached  to  it  in  the  manner  already  described,  the  potash- 
bulbs  resting  on  a  folded  cloth,  and  the  outer  bulb  being  slightly  raised  by  placing  a 
cork  under  tlie  apparatus  at  r.  Fig.  21,  represents  the  arrangement  for  burning 
with  charcoal.    The  disposition  of  the  gas-furnace  is  shown  in  fig.  16,  page  225. 


Before  commencing  the  combuslion,  the  apparatus  must  bo  carefully  examined  to 
ensure  its  tiehl ucss.    Vov  llils  ]iurposo.  a  liof  coal  is  held  for  a  short  time  near  the 
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inner  bulb  {m)  of  the  potash  apparatus,  so  as  to  rarefy  the  air  and  cause  a  few  bubbles 
to  pass  through  the  liquid.  The  coal  is  then  ■withdra^TO,  and  the  appp.ratus  left  to 
itself  for  about  ten  minutes.  If  all  the  joints  are  air-tight,  the  liquid  will  now  rise 
in  the  bulb  rii  to  a  higher  level  than  in  the  outer  bulb,  and  will  retain  its  position  ; 
but  if  any  leak  occurs,  it  will  soon  fall  down  to  its  original  level.  Should  this  be  the 
case,  the  leakage  is  most  probably  in  the  cork  which  fits  into  the  combustion-tube,  or 
in  the  caoutchouc  connector.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience  without  delay,  it  is  well 
to  be  provided  with  two  or  three  well  dried  perforated  coi-ks  and  a  good  stock  of 
caoutchouc  connectors. 

The  tightness  of  the  apparatus  having  been  established,  the  heat  may  now  be 
applied.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  tube  containing  the  pure  chromate  is  first 
heated  to  redness,  by  laying  red-hot  charcoal  round  it  (or  turning  on  the  gas  jets  im- 
mediately under  it).  The  charcoal  furnace  is  provided  with  a  moveable  screen  r/, 
{Ji(/.  21),  to  prevent  the  heat  from  extending  too  qxiiekly  along  the  tube.  When  the 
anterior  portion  is  thoroughly  red-hot,  the  pure  chromate  of  lead  at  the  closed  end  of 
the  tube  must  also  be  heated  to  redness,  in  order  to  bum  any  vapour  that  may  diffuse 
into  that  part  of  the  tulie,  and  to  prevent  its  deposition  on  the  drawn  out  point, 
whence  it  would  afterwards  be  difficult  to  remove  (this  precaution  must  be  taken  in 
every  combustion,  by  whatever  process).  The  fire  is  slowly  extended  towards  the  fur- 
ther extremity,  each  portion  of  the  mixture  being  thoroughly  burnt  before  the  fire  is 
extended  further.  The  combustion  should  be  so  regulated  that  the  carbonic  acid  may 
enter  the  potash-bulbs  at  a  uniform  rate,  and  in  a  succession  of  bubbles  which  may  be 
easily  counted.  If  no  nitrogen  is  present,  these  bubbles  are,  after  a  certain  time, 
completely  absorbed  by  the  potash ;  but  when  an  azotised  body  is  burnt,  bubbles  of 
nitrogen  pass  through  the  potash-solution  dm-ing  the  whole  process. 

When  the  tube  has  been  heated  to  redness  throughout,  the  heat  must  be  raised  by 
fanning  the  fire  on  the  top,  and  admitting  air  below  by  slightly  raising  the  furnace  from 
the  bricks.  As  soon  as  the  evolution  of  gas  begins  to  slacken,  the  cork  is  removed 
from  under  the  potash-bulbs,  and  the  apparatus  brought  into  the  horizontal  position. 
If  the  combustion  has  gone  on  well,  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  ceases  all  at  onee ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  gas  bubbles  continue  to  pass  slowly  at  intervals  for  a  long  time 
after  the  tube  lias  been  thoroughly  ignited,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  combustion  is 
imperfect,  most  probably  in  consequence  of  the  mixture  not  having  been  sufficiently 
intimate,  and  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  will  be  found  deficient. 

As  soon  as  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  the  liquid  begins  to  rise  in  the  bulb  iii. 
The  coals  must  then  be  quickly  removed  from  the  end  of  the  tnhe,  and  the  point 
broken  off  with  a  pair  of  nippers.  If  the  passage  through  the  tube  is  clear;  the  potash- 
solution  immediately  falls  to  the  same  level  in  both  bulbs :  if  it  docs  not,  there  is  a 
stoppage  in  the  tulie,  and  no  time  must  be  lost  in  clearing  it,  by  thrusting  in  a  stout 
iron  wire  from  end  to  end  ;  otherwise  the  potash-solution  will  be  sucked  up  into  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  the  result  will  be  entirely  destroyed.  To  complete  the 
experiment,  it  is  now  only  necessary  to  draw  a  stream  of  air  through  the  apparatus,  by 
applying  the  suction-tube  {fiff.  13)  to  the  extremity  p,  of  the  potash  apparatus,  so  as  to 
di-aw  the  small  portions  of  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapour  remaining  in  the  tube 
into  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  and  potash-bulbs.  In  doing  this,  however,  a  certain 
precaution  is  necessary  :  for  the  broken  end  of  the  tube  being  surrounded  with,  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  a  portion  of  this  gas  is  likely  to  be  drawn  through  the 
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tube  ii>to  the  potash-solution,  thereby  making  the  proporlion  of  carbon  appear  too 
great.    To  prevent  this,  a  long  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends  is  placed  over  the  end  of 
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the  combustion-tube,  and  supported  in  a  slanting  position,  as  in  fig.  22,  while  the  air 
is  being  drawn  through  the  apparatus.  By  this  means,  the  air  is  drawn  from  a  height 
above  the  stratum  of  carbonic  acid  over  the  fuma?e.  When  tlie  gas  furnace  is  used, 
this  precaution  is  of  course  superfluous,  as  the  flame  can  be  extinguished  at  once. 

Lastly,  the  chloride-of-calcium  tube  and  the  potash-bulbs  are  detached,  left  to  cool 
for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  weighed.  The  increase  of  weight  of  the  potash-bullis 
gives  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced,  and  ^  of  this  is  the  quantity  of  carbon 
in  the  substance  analysed.  The  increase  of  weight  of  the  chloride-of-calcium  tube 
gives  tlie  quantity  of  water  produced,  and  \  of  this  is  the  amount  of  hydrogen.  Know- 
ing then  the  quantities  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  a  given  quantity  of  the  substance 
analysed,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  proportions  of  carbon  and  hj-drogen  in  100  parts. 
If  the  quantities  thus  determined  make  up  100,  the  substance  is  a  hydrocarbon  ;  if 
there  is  a  deficiency,  and  it  is  known  that  no  nitrogen,  sulphur,  chlorine  &c.  is  present, 
the  diiference  gives  the  percentage  of  oxygen.  Examples  of  the  calculation  will  be 
given  fui'ther  on. 

Comhustion  with  Oxide  of  Copper.  —  AVlien  the  combustion  is  made  with  oxide  of 
copper  instead  of  chroraate  of  lead,  particular  precautions  are  required  to  prevent  the 
absoi-ption  of  water  during  the  mixing  and  filling  of  the  tube.  A  quantity  of  the 
oxide  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  covered  earthen  crucible,  and  left  to  cool  till  it  -nTll 
no  longer  burn  a  cloth  in  which  the  crucible  is  held.  It  is  then  mixed  in  a  hot  mortar 
with  the  substance  to  be  analysed,  and  the  mixture  is  arranged  in  the  tube  between 
two  columns  of  pure  oxide  of  copper,  exactly  as  described  for  chromate  of  lead,  the 
whole  operation  being  conducted  as  qiiickl}'  as  possible.  Some  substances,  however, 
will  not  bear  mixing  -with  hot  oxide  of  copper;  and  even  when  this  can  be  done,  the 
oxide  id  sure  to  cool  diu-ing  the  mixing  sufficiently  to  cause  an  absorjjtion  of  moisture 
from  the  air :  hence  an  excess  of  hj-drogen  in  the  result  of  the  analysis.  To  obviate 
this  soiQ'ce  of  error,  it  is  sometimes  recommended  to  lay  the  tube,  after  filling,  in  a 
trough  of  hot  sand,  and  connect  it  with  an  air-pump,  then  introduce  air  dried  by  pass- 
ing over  chloride  of  calcium,  exhaust  again,  and  so  on.  This,  however,  is  a  trouble- 
some complication  of  the  process.    A  simpler  method  of  preventing  the  absorj^tiou  of 


Fig.  23. 


water,  is  to  pour  the  oxide  of  copper,  while  still  hot,  into  a  long-necked  flask  {fig.  23), 
closed  by  a  perforated  cork  in  which  a  chloride-of-calcium  tube  is  inserted,  leave 
it  to  cool,  and  mix  it  with  the  organic  substance  in  the  combustion-tube  itself. 
The  neck  of  the  flask  must  be  a  little  wider  than  the  combustion-tube,  so  that 
the  latter  \viW.  just  pass  into  it  {fig.  24) :  the  oxide  may  then  be  transfen-cd  to  the 
tube  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  air.  A  small  quantity  of  the  cooled  oxide 
is  first  introduced  in  this  manner,  then  a  portion  of  the  organic  substance  is  added, 
and  upon  this  a  column  of  oxide  about  three  inches  long  is  poiu-ed  in  the  same 
manner  as  before.  This  portion  of  oxide  is  mixed  with  the  oi^anic  substance  by 
stirring  it  with  a  clean  iron  rod  {fig.  25),  the  extremity  of  which  is  bent  into  two 
turns  of  a  screw  ;  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  incorporated,  the  rest  of  the  substanc"  is 
introduced,  then  another  column  of  oxide  of  the  same  length  as  before,  and  the  stirring 
is  repeated.  Lastly,  the  rest  of  the  tube  is  filled  with  pure  oxide,  and  the  combustion 
performed  as  above.  This  method  of  incorporation  does  not  ensure  so  complete  a  mix- 
ture of  the  substance  with  the  oxide  as  trituration  in  a  mortar;  but  it  answers  this 
purpose  sufficiently  well  in  most  cases. 

Oxide  of  copper  is  in  many  respects  more  convenient  for  use  than  chromate  of  lead, 
and  indeed  is  more  generally  used  for  the  combustion  of  substances  which  burn  with 
facility.  It  is  more  easily  prepared,  and  when  partially  reduced  by  the  combustion 
process,  may  be  restored  to  its  original  state  by  moistening  it  with  nitric  acid,  and 
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Iieatiiig  it  to  low  redness  in  a  crucible.  It  tlicn  becomes  denser  and  less  hygroscopic, 
and  in  every  way  better  adapted  for  use  :  in  fact,  it  improves  in  this  respect  by  each 
repetition  of  the  treatment.  Chromate  of  lead  may  also  be  reoxidised  by  digestion 
%vith  nitric  acid  and  subsequent  fusion ;  but  the  pulverisation  of  the  fused  mass  is  a 
very  laborious  operation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  use  of  chromate  of  lead 
presents  decided  advantages,  viz.  in  the  combustion  of  substances  which  are  vei-y  rich 
in  carbon  or  difficult  to  burn,  such  as  fatty  bodies,  coal,  graphite,  indigo,  &c.  Sui-h 
bodies  are  never  completely  burned  by  oxide  of  copper,  probably  beeau-io,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  combustion,  they  give  off  combustible  gases,  whicli  parti;illy  reduce  the 
copper  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  particle,  and  leave  behind  a  quantity  of  charcoal 
no  longer  in  contact  witli  the  oxide,  and  requiring  an  atmosphere  of  ti'ee  oxygen  to 
burn  it.  Kow  chromate  of  lead  fuses  wlien  the  heat  becomes  strong,  thus  becoming 
more  intimately  mixed  with  the  combustible  substance,  and  moreover  gives  off  a 
quantity  of  free  oxygen,  which  effectually  completes  the  combustion  of  the  carbon. 
Its  efficiency  may  be  still  further  increased  by  mixing  it  with  aboiit  of  its  weight 
of  acid  ehronutte  of  potassium. 

Organic  salts  (tartrates,  acetates,  &c.)  of  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  or 
calcium,  if  biu'nt  with  oxide  of  copper,  also  exhibit  a  considerable  deficiency  of  carbon, 
because  the  metal  then  remains  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate.  This  som-ce  of  error  may 
be  obviated  by  adding  to  tho  oxide  of  copper  a  quantity  of  phosphate  of  copper  or 
oxide  of  antimony  sufficient  to  decompose  the  carbonate ;  or,  better,  by  making  the 
condjustion  with  chromate  of  lead. 

Comhuatiun  loith  Oxide  of  Cop-pcr  in  a  stream  of  0.xygen.- — -The  oxygen  may  eitlier 
be  evolved  from  chlorate  of  potassium  placed  in  the  combustion-tube,  or  in  a  vessel 
connected  with  it ;  or  it  may  be  j)reviously  prepared  and  supplied  from  a  gas-liolder 
connected  with  the  tube. 

The  simplest  way  of  proceeding  is  to  place  at  the  closed  end  of  the  combustion -tidie 
al(0ut  \\  inch  of  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  of  chlorate  of  potassium  (or  better  of  percldornte) 
and  8  pts.  oxide  of  copper,  previously  heated  over  a  lamp  and  introduced  while  hot ; 
then  half  an  inch  of  pm-e  oxide  of  copper,  then  the  mixture,  and  a  column  of  pure 
oxide  as  usual.  The  combustion  is  carried  on  in  the  ordinary  manner,  until  the  tube 
is  ignited  as  far  as  the  pure  oxide  near  tho  sealed  end.  Heat  is  then  cautiously  applied 
to  the  mixture  of  oxide  and  chlorate,  so  as  to  evolve  oxygen  at  a  moderate  rate. 
The  carlion  is  thereby  completely  burned,  and  if  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  sufficient, 
tlie  reduced  copper  is  reoxidised.  After  the  gas  has  passed  through  the  potash-solu- 
tion for  a  few  minutes  without  being  perceptiVily  absorbed,  the  bulbs  and  the  chloride- 
of-calcium  tube  may  be  detaclied,  without  breaking  off  the  point  of  the  combustion-tube, 
and  air  drawn  through  them  to  displace  the  free  oxygen,  which  would  otherwise  in- 
crease their  weight. 

'The  stream  of  warm  oxygen  passing  tlirough  the  potash-solution  is  sure  to  carry 
away  a  certain  quantity  of  vapour  of  water.  To  prevent  tliis,  a  small  tube  containing 
lumps  of  fused  potash  should  be  attached  to  the  bulb  apparatus.  Tlie  apparatus 
with  this  addition  usually  weighs  between  50  and  60  grammes. 

In  operating  in  the  manner  above  described,  there  is,  however,  considerabh-  danger 
of  tlie  stream  of  oxj'gen  becoming  too  rapid,  and  thereby  carrying  off  the  vapoiu'  faster 
than  it  can  be  absorbed  by  the  solid  potash. 

It  is  bettor,  therefore,  to  supply  the  oxygen  from  a  gas-holder.    Tho  combustion- 


tube  is  open  at  both  ends,  and  the  end  a,  furthest  from  the  potash-bulbs  and  cliloride- 
of-caleium  tube  is  connected  witli  two  gas-holders         20),  one  tiHed  with  atmospheric 
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air,  and  the  other  with  oxj-gen  gas.  The  communication  is  made  by  means  of  a 
T-tube  provided  -n-ith  a  cock,  which  renders  it  easy  to  connect  either  gas-holder  with 
the  combustion-tube  and  shut  off  the  other  at  the  same  time.  The  air  and  oxygen 
before  entering  the  combustion-tube,  are  made  to  pass  through  two  U-tubes,  one  con- 
taining pumice-stone  soaked  in  sulphuric  acid,  to  drj'  the  gas,  the  other  lumps  of  caustic 
potash,  to  free  it  from  carbonic  acid.  The  combustion-tube  may  be  heated  either 
„.      _  with  gas  or  with  charcoal  (the  figure  represents  a 

rig.  Li.  Babo's  gas  apparatus),  and  theimixture  may  be  disposed 

'  in  the  tube  in  the  ordinary  way.    But  instead  of  mix- 

ing  the  substance  with  the  oxiiie  of  copper,  it  is  better 


.  J  in  many  cases  to  place  it  by  itself  in  a  small  boat  of 

platinum  or  porcelain  b  {fig.  27). 
The  combustion-tube  is  first  fiUed  to  two-thirds  of  its  length  with  oxide  of  copper, 
which  need  not  be  previously  ignited,  the  remaming  third,  nearest  to  tlie  gas-holder 
being  left  free  to  receive  the  boat.  It  is  then  laid  in  the  furnace,  and  connected,  in 
the  manner  just  described,  with  the  gas-holder  containing  atmospheric  air;  the  oxide 
of  copper  is  heated  to  redness  ;  and  a  stream  of  dry  air  is  passed  through  the  tube  so 
as  to  remove  every  trace  of  molstm-e.  The  tube  is  then  left  to  cool ;  the  boat  con- 
taining the  substance  is  put  into  its  place,  a  plug  of  recently  ignited  asbestos  ha^•^ng 
been  previously  introduced  to  prevent  the  oxide  of  copper  from  coming  in  contact  with 
it ;  the  chloride-of-calcium  tube  (U-shaped,  see  p.  228)  and  potash-bulbs  are  attached  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  the  apparatus  is  connected  with  the  gas-holder  containing  oxygen. 
The  oxide  of  copper  is  now  once  more  heated  to  redness,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly 
ignited,  heat  is  very  cautiously  applied  to  the  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  boat,  a 
slow  stream  of  oxygen  being  passed  through  the  apparatus,  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
backward  passage  of  the  evolved  gases,  but  not  to  cause  any  free  oxygen  to  pass  through 
the  solution  of  potash.  If  the  oxide  of  copper  exhibits  a  red  colour,  arising  from 
reduction,  the  heating  of  the  substance  in  the  boat  must  be  discontinued  tUl  the  copper 
is  reoxidised.  When  at  length  there  is  nothing  left  of  the  substance  but  black  char- 
coal, the  heat  may  be  increased  and  the  stream  of  oxygen  accelerated.  In  this  manner 
the  combustion  is  soon  completed ;  and  when  the  bubbles  of  gas  appear  to  pass  through 
the  potasli  without  absorption,  the  process  is  continued  in  the  same  manner  for  a 
few  minutes  longer,  and  the  potash-bulbs  and  chloride-of-calcium  tube  are  then  de- 
tached, after  air  has  been  passed  through  the  apparatus  for  a  little  while  to  expel  the 
oxygen.  Lastly,  the  stream  of  air  is  continued  for  a  sulBcient  time  to  effect  the  com- 
plete reoxidatiou  of  the  copper,  which  is  then  ready  for  another  experiment  without 
further  preparation. 

After  the  tube  has  cooled,  the  boat  is  taken  out  and  reweighed.  If  any  inorganic 
matter  remains  in  it,  the  quantity  of  this  is  at  once  ascertained  if  the  weight  of  the 
boat  itself  is  previously  known. 

This  method,  when  carefully  conducted,  gives  very  exact  results :  it  ensures  the 
complete  combustion  of  the  carbon,  and  obviates  all  danger  of  an  excess  of  hydrogen 
arising  from  moistm-e  in  the  oxide  of  copper.  It  like\vise  saves  the  trouble  of  igniting 
the  oxide  of  copper  before  the  experiment,  and  afterwards  treating  it  with  nitric  acid. 
But  to  ensure  a  good  result,  especial  care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat  the  substance  in 
the  boat  too  suddenly ;  otherwise  combustible  gases  will  be  given  o£F  more  quickly 
than  they  can  be  burnt,  and  the  analysis  will  be  worthless. 

Combustion  of  Liquids. — Volatile  liquids  are  enclosed  in  small  glass  bulbs  with 
narrow  necks  {fig.  28).  The  bulb  is  first  weighed  and  then  fiUed  with  tlie  liquid,  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  thermometer  tube,  viz.  by  gently  warming  the 
Fig.  28.  bulb  so  as  to  rarefy  the  air,  and  dipping  the  neck  into  the  liquid,  so  that 
as  the  air  cools,  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  may  be  forced  up  by  ex- 
ternal pressure.  The  bulb  is  then  again  heated  till  the  liquid  boils,  the 
end  of  the  neck  immediately  plunged  again  into  the  liquid,  and  the  heat 
removed.  The  vapour  now  condenses  and  leaves  a  vacuum,  into  wliich 
the  liquid  is  forced  up  so  as  to  fill  the  bulb  and  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
neck.  The  neck  is  then  sealed,  and  the  bulb  re-weighed.  It  is  best  to 
use  two  bulbs,  each  containing  about  400  milligrammes  of  liquid. 

The  analysis  is  made  with  oxide  of  copper :  the  coarse-grained  variety 
obtained  by  oxidising  copper  turnings  in  a  muiHe,  or  by  breaking  oxide 
which  has  been  hardened  by  strong  ignition  into  small  lumps,  and  sifting 
off  the  finer  particles,  is  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  because  it  affords 
free  space  for  the  passage  of  the  vapours,  whereas  the  fine-grained 
oxide  lies  more  compactly,  and  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  vapour  passes 
over  the  sm'face  instead  of  finding  its  way  between  the  particles.  For 
the  same  reason,  chromale  of  lead,  which  fuses  into  a  mass,  is  not  so  well  adapted  for 
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the  combustion  of  volatile  liquids.  The  oxide  of  copper  must  be  ignited  in  a  crucible 
and  left  to  cool  completely  in  a  corked  flask  (p.  234). 

The  combustion-tube  should  be  at  least  20  inches  long,  very  volatile  liquids 
requiring  even  a  gi'cater  length.  Aljout  an  inch  of  the  cold  oxido  is  first  poured  in 
through  a  wide-necked  fiumel ;  one  of  the  bulbs  is  then  taken  liy  the  neck,  a  slight 
scratch  having  been  previously  made  on  it  with  a  file ;  it  is  thrust  into  the  tube,  bulb 
downwards,  the  neck  broken  otf  at  the  scratch,  and  both  bulb  and  neck  di-opt  into  the 
tube.  About  three  inches  more  oxide  is  then  added,  the  other  bulb  introduced  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  tube  filled  up  with  oxide  of  copper.  This  oxide  is  first  lieated 
to  redness,  care  being  taken  to  proceed  very  gradually,  and  when  the  charcoal  furnace 
is  used,  to  protect  the  bulbs  by  a  screen.  As  soon  as  the  oxide  is  well  ignited,  a  hot 
coal  is  approached  to  tlie  nearest  bulb,  so  as  to  volatilise  a  portion  of  the  liquid, 
especial  care  being  taken  not  to  di'ive  it  over  too  fast.  "Wlion  the  first  bulb  is  empty, 
the  heat  is  gradually  extended  ;  the  liquid  in  the  second  bulb  is  then  distdled  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  combustion  is  finished  in  the  ordinary  way.  As  soon  as  the 
distillation  of  the  liquid  commences,  a  few  pieces  of  hot  charcoal  must  be  placed  under 
the  point  of  the  combustion-tube,  to  prevent  the  liquid  from  condensing  there,  as  if 
this  occurs,  considerable  heat  will  be  required  to  disloilge  the  liquid,  and  a  sudden 
hwst  of  vapour  is  likely  to  take  place. 

The  object  of  using  two  bidbs  is  to  prevent  too  great  a  reduction  of  copper  in  the 
neighboiu-hood  of  either  of  them  ;  when  there  is  no  longer  any  oxide  close  to  the  ljulbs, 
a  deposition  of  carbon  is  apt  to  take  place,  and  then  a  stream  of  air  or  ox3-gen  is 
required  to  burn  it.  Greville  Williams,  however,  uses  only  one  bidb,  and  drives  all 
the  liquid,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  analysis,  into  a  column  of  cold  oxide  of 
copper  about  four  inches  long.  This  portion  is  not  directly  heated  till  the  end  of  the 
analysis,  the  liquid  being  volatilised  liy  the  heat  conducted  by  the  oxide.  Einally,  a 
stream  of  oxygen  is  passed  through  the  tube  to  burn  the  deposited  charcoal.  Volatile 
liquids  cannot  be  burned  in  a  continuous  stream  of  oxygen,  because  an  explosive  mix- 
ture would  be  formed.  ' 

For  extremely  volatile  liquids,  like  aldehyde,  a  dilFerent  plan  is  adopted.  Such 
liquids  are  enclosed  in  a  bulb  having  the  form  of  a  small  retort,  the  neck  of  which, 
previously  sealed,  is   inserted  into  the 

hinder  extremity  of  the  combustion-tube,  Fiij.  29. 

which  is  drawn  out  and  left  open  for  the 
purpose,  the  connection  being  made  air- 
tight by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube.  As 
soon  as  the  oxido  of  copper  is  ignited,  the 
sealed  end  of  the  retort  is  broken  off  by 
pressing  it  against  the  combustion-tube, 
and  the  liquid  is  volatilised  by  cautiously 
appljdng  the  heat  of  the  hand  or  of  tepid  water  to  the  bulb.  If  the  liquid  is  so  volatile 
as  to  boil  at  the  temperature  of  the  room,  the  bulb  must  be  immersed  in  ice,  and  the 
evaporation  regulated  by  removing  the  ice  from  time  to  time,  and  replacing  it  as  soon 
as  the  liquid  begins  to  boil. 

Fixed  oils  arc  weighed  in  a  short  test-tube,  which  is  then  dropped  into  tlie  com- 
bustion-tube,—a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper  having  been  first  introduced,— and 
by  inclining  the  tube,  the  oil  is  made  to  spread  itself  over  the  sides  for  about  half  the 
length,  after  which  the  tube  is  filled  up  with  oxide  of  copper  or  chromate  of  lead. 
Soft,  easily  fusible  fats  are  treated  in  tlie  same  manner.  Waxy  bodies  are  weighed  in 
small  lumps,  tlien  di'opped  into  the  combustion-tube,  and  spread  over  its  surface  by 
fusion.  Fatty  and  waxy  bodies  may  also  be  placed  in  boats  in  the  manner  already 
described  (p.  236),  and  biu-nt  with  eliromatc  of  lead,  or  with  oxide  of  copper  in  a  stream 
of  oxygen. 

Modification  of  the  Conhustion-'process  in  'particular  Cases: 
a.  Ill  bodies  containing  Nitrogen. — When  an  azotised  organic  body  is  burnt,  the 
greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  is  given  off  in  the  free  state,  together  with  the  water 
and  carbonic  acid;  but  a  certain  portion,  varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
substance  and  the  manner  in  which  the  combustion  takes  place,  is  converted  into  nitric 
oxide,  or  one  of  the  higher  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Now,  if  either  of  these  compounds  is 
formed  in  the  process  of  organic  analysis,  it  will  pass  over  with  the  carljonic  acid,  and 
if  not  decomposed  before  it  reaches  the  potash-ley,  it  will  be  absorbed  by  that  liquid 
and  give  rise  to  an  error  in  the  estimation  of  the  carbon.  Before,  therefore,  an  organic 
compound  is  subjected  to  the  combustion  process,  it  must  be  carefully  examined  for 
nitrogen  in  the  manner  already  described  (p.  226),  and  if  that  element  is  found  to  be 
present,  the  combustion  must  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  that  the  whole 
of  it  shall  be  evolved  in  the  free  stnte. 
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For  this  purpose  a  long  combustion-tul)e  is  taken,  and  after  the  mixture  and  the 
pure  oxide  of  copper  have  been  introduced  in  the  ordinary  way,  about  five  inches  of 
copper-turnings,  prepared  as  described  at  p.  227,  are  placed  at  the  open  extremity. 
Tliis  metallic  copper  must  be  heated  in  a  sand  or  air-bath  just  before  it  is  wanted 
and  introduced  into  the  tube  wliile  still  hot,  as  its  surface  is  very  hygroscopic. 
The  combustion  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  metallic  copper  being  however  first 
lieated  to  redness,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  strong  ignition  during  the  whole  process. 
The  nitrogen  is  then  evolved  in  the  free  state,  and  passes  through  the  potash-ley  in 
bubbles. 

The  combustion  must  be  made  with  oxide  of  copper  alone :  if  chromate  of  lead  is 
used,  or  a  continuous  stream  of  oxygen  passed  through  the  tube,  the  quantitj'  of  nitric 
oxide  formed  is  too  large  to  be  effectually  decomposed,  even  by  a  very  long  column  of 
red-hot  copper.  Oxygen  may,  however,  be  passed  through  the  tube  at  the  end  of  the 
combustion,  being  evolved  for  that  purpose  from  chlorate  of  potassium  (p.  235).  The 
more  slowly  the  combustion  is  conducted,  the  smaller  will  be  the  quantity  of  nitric 
oxide  formed. 

0.  In  bodies  containing  Sulphur. — Wlien  organic  bodies  containing  sulphur  are 
burned  with  oxide  of  copper,  the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  which,  if 
not  intercepted,  will  pass  into  the  potash-solution  together  with  the  carbonic  acid. 
This  may  be  prevented,  by  interposing  between  the  cliloride-of-calcium  and  potash- 
apparatus,  a  tube  containing  peroxide  of  lead :  the  sulphur  will  then  be  retained  in 
tlie  form  of  sulphate  of  lead.  It  is  better  however  to  make  the  combustion  ■with 
chromate  of  lead,  placing  in  the  front  part  of  the  tube  a  rather  long  column  of  pure 
chromate,  which  is  heated  only  to  dull  redness :  the  sulphur  will  then  be  retained  in  the 
combustion-tube. 

y.  In  bodies  containing  Chlorine. — ^When  chlorinated  organic  compounds  are  burnt 
with  oxide  of  copper,  chloride  of  copper  is  formed,  which  being  volatile,  passes  over 
into  the  chloride  of  calciimi  tube,  and  renders  the  determination  of  the  hydrogen 
inexact.  This  som-ce  of  error  may  be  completely  avoided  by  burning  ■with  chromate 
of  lead,  the  chlorine  then  fbrming  chloride  of  lead,  which  is  not  volatile  even  at  a  red 
heat. 

Similarly  with  bodies  containing  bromine  and  iodine. 

5.  In  bodies  containing  Inorganic  Matter. — If  an  organic  body,  when  burnt  in  the 
ail',  leaves  a  residue  which  gives  off  carbonic  acid  on  being  treated  ■with  acids,  its 
analysis  by  combustion  ■with  oxide  of  copper  ■will  not  give  exact  results,  because  a  part 
of  the  carbonic  acid  wiU  be  retained  in  the  ash,  instead  of  passing  into  the  potash-bulbs. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  ■with  the  organic  salts  of  potassium,  sodium,  barium, 
strontium,  and  calcium.  If  the  residue  were  in  aU  cases  a  neutral  carbonate,  its 
quantity  might  be  determined  and  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  contained  m  it  added 
to  that  which  is  absorbed  in  the  potash  apparatus.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
composition  of  the  residue  being  variable,  and  depending  on  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

In  such  cases,  the  complete  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  ensui'ed  in  two  ways : 
cither  by  burning  ■with  oxide  of  copper,  and  mixing  the  organic  substances  with  ignited 
phosphate  of  copper,  boric  anhydride,  or  oxide  of  antimony;  or  better,  by  burning  with 
chromate  of  lead,  the  alkaline  carbonate  being  then  completely  decomposed  by  the 
chromic  acid. — When  these  organic  salts  are  bm-nt  in  a  platinum  boat,  in  a  stream  of 
oxygen  (p.  231),  the  residue  may  be  weighed,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  it 
determined  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  added  to  that  absorbed  by  the  potash. 

Amount  of  Error  in  the  Estimation  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen. — By  the 
methods  above  described,  the  carbon  may  be  determined  \»ithin  0'2  per  cent.  The 
error  is  generally  in  defect,  in  consequence  of  imperfect  combustion;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  in  excess,  especially  in  azotised  bodies. 

The  hydrogen  may  be  determined  yet  more  nearlj%  viz.  within  0"1  per  cent.  The 
error  is  usually  in  excess,  arising  from  absorption  of  water  from  the  air  dm-ing  the 
mixing  of  the  substance  with  oxide  of  copper.  But  if  this  be  avoided,  by  making  the 
mixture  in  the  tube  itself,  or  if  the  combustion  be  made  with  chromate  of  lead,  only 
a  very  slight  excess  of  hydrogen  need  be  apprehended.  When  the  substance  is  burnt 
in  the  platinum  boat  (p.  231),  the  hydrogen  sometimes  comes  out  a  little  below  the 
theoretical  quantity. 

Estimation  of  Oxygen. 

Oxj'gen  is  usually  estimated  by  difference,  after  all  the  other  elements  of  the  com- 
poimd  have  been  dctennined  directly.  In  compounds  containing  only  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxj'gen,  this  method  is  sufficiently  accurate  :  for,  the  eiTor  of  the  carbon  being 
generally  in  defect,  and  that  of  tlic  hj'drogen  in  excess,  the  two  nearly  compensato 
each  other;  but  when  chlorine,  sulphur,  and  other  elements  are  present,  the  errors 
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upon  all  these  being  usually  in  the  same  direction,  viz.  in  defect,  the  amount  of  oxygen 
determined  by  diflerence  is  likely  to  be  much  too  great.  A  good  method  of  determining 
oxyifen  directly  is  theref(3re  a  desideratum,  more  especially  as  it  would  afford  a  check 
on  the  estimation  of  the  other  elements. 

A  method  of  effecting  this  determination  has  been  given  by  Baumhauer  (Ann. 
Cli.  Pharm.  xc.  228),  and  applied  in  one  or  two  cases.  A  conibustion-tube  open  at 
both  ends  is  fitted  up  in  tlie  ordinary  way  for  tlie  determination  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, and  the  two  ends  of  the  apparatus  are  placed  in  connection  with  graduated  glass 
tubes,  the  one  at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  conibustion-tube  being  filled  with  oxyg(Mi, 
so  that,  when  the  combustion  is  finished,  a  stream  of  oxygen  may  be  passed  through 
the  tube  and  re-oxidise  the  reduced  copper.  The  apparatus  is  then  left  to  cool,  the 
quantity  of  gas  in  tlie  two  tubes  is  read  off,  and  compared  with  the  quantity  before  the 
experiment,  due  regard  being  paid  to  coiTectioiis  for  temperature  and  pressure.  The 
difference  gives  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up  by  tlie  reduced  copper.  Now,  tlie 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  produced  by  the  comljustion  having  been 
determined,  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  this  carbonic  acid  and  water,  diminished  by  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  which  has  disappeared,  gives  the  cji/antity  of  oxygen  contaiyied  in 
the  substance  analysed:  thus,  if  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  carbonic  acid  and  water 
were  10,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorlied  by  the  copper  were  7,  the  amount  of 
oxygen  contained  in  the  substance  would  lu'  3. 

Baumhauer  gives  two  analyses  (of  oxalic  acid  and  oxalate  of  lead),  in  which  the 
oxygen  was  determined  by  this  method  with  gi'cat  exactness.  As,  however,  the  total 
vohune  of  gas  in  the  apparatus  (the  combustion-tube,  potash-bulbs,  &c.)  is  not  known, 
but  only  the  difference  of  volume  before  and  after  the  experiment,  the  corrections  for 
pressm-e  and  temperature  cannot  be  made  -with  accuracy.  For  exact  results,  it  is 
therefore  necessary  that  the  p)ressuro  and  temperature  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
experiment  slioidd  be  nearly  the  same. 

Estimation  of  Nitrogen. 

The  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  an  organic  compound  is  determined,  eitlier  by  burning 
the  compound  with  oxide  of  copper  and  metallic  copper  in  the  manner  already  described, 
and  measuring  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  evolved, — or  by  igniting  the  compound  with 
soda-lime,  wliereby  the  niti'ogen  is  evolved  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  absorbing  the 
ammonia  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitating  by  dichloride  of  platinum. 

When  tlie  nitrogen  is  evolved  in  the  free  state,  it  may  bo  estimated  in  two  -^-ay^.  viz. 
comparatively,  that  is,  by  comparison  with  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  compound, 
previously  determined;  or  absolutely,  that  is,  by  direct  measurement  of  the  wliole 
quantity  evolved. 

Licbigs  Comparative  method. — A  mixture  of  the  substance  (which  need  not  be 
weighed"),  with  the  usual  proportion  of  oxide  of  copper,  is  introduced  into  a  combustion- 
tube  of  such  a  length  as  to  be  half  filled  by  it,  the  remainder  of  the  tube  being  filled 


Fig.  30. 


up,  half  with  oxide  of  copper,  lialf  with  copper  turnings.  To  the  mouth  of  the 
(■ombustion-tulie  is  fitted  a  gas-delivery  tube,  which  passes  into  a  trough  of  mercury 
and  is  made  flexible  by  the  insertion  of  a  tube  of  caoutchouc. 

A  screen  being  placed  between  the  mixture  and  the  pure  oxide  of  copper,  the  oxide 
and  the  metallic  copper  are  first  raised  to  a  strong  red  heat ;  a  second  screen  is  then 
phiced  at  tlie  back  part  of  the  tube,  about  an  inch  from  the  sealed  end,  and  the  piortiou 
of  mixture  at  that  end  is  ignited,  so  that  the  products  of  the  combustion  may  drive 
the  atmospheric  air  out  of  the  tube.  The  combustion  of  the  rest  of  the  mixture  is 
then  carried  on  in  tlie  ordinary  way,  the  heat  being  gradually  extended  towards  tlie 
hinder  part  of  the  tube,  and  the  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  evolved  is 
collected  in  a  number  of  graduated  jars,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  twelve  or 
thirteen  inches  long.  These  jiirs  must  be  accurately  divided  into  equal  parts  of  the 
same  value  in  all ;  liut  the  absolute  value  of  the  divisions  may  be  any  whatever. 

As  soon  as  one  of  the  tubes  is  about  three-fourths  filled  with  gas,  it  sliould  lie  lifted 
up  and  the  rest  of  the  mercury  allowed  to  run  out,  so  tliat  its  place  may  be  suiiplicd 
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with  atmospheric  air.  The  object  of  this  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  gas  is  free  from 
nitric  oxide  ;  if  only  pt.  of  that  gas  is  present,  reddish  fumes  of  peroxide  of 
nitrogen  will  be  produced,  and  if  not  seen  immediately,  will  become  visible  on  look- 
ing along  the  axis  of  the  tube.  If  any  red  or  yellow  colour  is  perceptible,  another  jar 
must  bo  examined  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  till  perfectly  colourless  gas  is 
obtained.  When  about  six  jars  have  been  Med  with  the  gaseous  mixture,  the  process 
may  be  stopped,  nothing  being  gained  by  carrying  it  to  the  end. 

The  jars  filled  with  gas  are  now  to  be  transferred  one  by  one  to  a  tall  jar  (Jig.  31  \ 
containing  mercury,  and  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitro- 
gen in  each  of  them  determined,  by  first  bringing  the  mercury  to 
the  same  level  inside  and  out,  and  reading  otF  the  volume  of  the 
gaseous  mixture,  then  absorbing  the  carbonic  acid  by  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  introduced  by  means  of  the  curved 
pipette  A,  and  reading  oiF  the  volume  of  nitrogen  left.  If  tho 
combustion  has  been  properly  conducted,  the  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  nitrogen  should  be  the  same  in  all  the  jars. 

Now,  a  molecule  of  anhydrous  carbonic  acidCC,  containing  1  atom 
of  carbon  [  =12],  occupies  the  same  volume  as  a  molecule  (or  double 
atom)  of  nitrogen,  NN  [2  .  14  =  28].  If  therefore,  the  volumes  of 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  in  the  gaseous  mixture  are  to  one 
another  as  m  :  1,  it  follows  that  the  number  of  carbon-atoms  is 
to  the  number  of  nitrogen-atoms  as  m  :  2,  and  consequently  the 
weight  of  the  carbon  in  the  compound  is  that  of  the  nitrogen  as 
m  X  12:2  x  14,  or  as  3  7re  :  7  ;  so  that,  if  the  percentage  of 
carbon  (c)  be  previously  found,  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  (m)  wiU  be 
given  by  the  equation  :  y 

n  =  - —  c. 

Zm 

For  example,  caffeine,  which  contains  49'48  per  cent,  of  carbon,  is 
found  by  the  process  just  described  to  j'ield  carbonic  acid  and 
nitrogen  in  the  proportion  by  volume  of  4  :  1 ;  the  percentage  of 
7 

nitrogen  in  caffeine  is  therefore  ^  ^.  49-48  =  28-89. 

This  comparative  method  of  estimation  yields  perfectly  satisftictory  results  for  all 
compounds  in  which  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  to  carbon  is  not  less  than  1  :  8,  pi-o- 
vided  the  combustion  is  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  evolution  of  nitric 
oxide.  The  risk  of  error  from  this  source  is  less,  the  more  intiniatdy  the  organic  sub- 
stance is  mixed  with  the  oxide  of  copper,  and  the  more  slowly  the  combustion  is  per- 
formed.   This  rule  applies  to  all  combustions  of  azotised  bodies. 

Liebig's  comparative  method  has  been  variously  modified  by  different  chemists. 
Bunsen  has  contrived  a  form  of  apparatus  by  which  it  may  be  carried  out  with 
accuracy,  even  when  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  is  very  small,  and  with  not  more 
than  a  few  centigrammes  of  substance.    This  method  consists  in  burning  tlie  sub- 
„.    „„     stance  with  oxide  of  copper  and  metallic  copper  in  a  sealed  tube  filled 
3-         -^ith  hydrogen,  and  analysing  the  resulting  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and 
ilH^  nitrogen  in  a  carefully  graduated  eudiometer. 

A  tube  of  thick  Bohemian  glass,  about  15  inches  long,  and  |  of  an 
inch  internal  diameter,  is  dra^^'n  out  at  one  end  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
as  shown  at  a  {fig.  32),  and  the  part  a  is  then  heated  in  the  blo\vjiipe 
flame  till  it  is  contracted  and  the  glass  very  much  thickened.  A  mix- 
ture of  3  to  5  centigrammes  of  the  organic  substance,  with  5  grms.  of 
oxide  of  copper,  is  now  introduced  into  the  tube,  together  with  a  few 
copper  turnings,  and  the  other  end  of  the  tube  is  dra^out  and  thickened 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  first.  The  tube  is  then  connected  at  one  end 
with  a  hydrogen-apparatus,  fig.  33  (a  being  the  generating  vessel,  and 
B  a  receiver  containing  sulphuric  acid  to  dry  the  gas),  and  at  the  other 
with  an  exhausting  sjTinge.  The  hydrogen,  after  passing  through  the 
tube,  escapes  by  the  cock 

As  soon  as  all  the  air  is  expelled,  the  cock  p  is  closed,  the  cork  of  the 
generating  vessel  loosened,  the  caoutchouc  tube  c  tightly  tied,  the  tube 
partially  exhausted  by  a  stroke  of  the  pump,  and  the  cock  s  immediately  closed.  The 
tube  is  now  sealed  at  d  and  b  with  the  blowpipe  flame,  tho  sealing  being  much  facilitated 
by  the  partial  exhaustion.  The  next  step  of  tho  process  is  to  heat  the  tube  to  redness, 
having  first  enclosed  it  in  a  mould  of  gypsum,  to  prevent  it  from  being  blown  out  by 
the  expansion  of  the  enclosed  gases.  For  this  purpose,  the  two  halves  of  a  cylin- 
drical moidd  of  iron  plate,  sho^vn  in  fig.  34,  arc  filled  with  gypsum  paste  mixed 
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with  a  few  cow-hairs,  and  as  soon  as  tho  plaster  begins  to  set,  the  tube  is  laid 
in  one  half  of  tho  mould,  the  other  half  put  on,  and  the  two  firmly  wedged 
together.  Tho  apparatus  is  then  heated  to  low  redness  for  an  hour,  the  tube  taken 
out  when  quite  cold,  and  one  of  the  sealed  ends  broken  olF  under  a  graduated  jar  full 


of  mercury,  so  that  the  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogeli  in  the  tube  may  pass  up 
to  the  top  of  the  jar.  The  gaseous  mixture  is  moistened  by  passing  up  a  drop  of 
water,  then  accui-ately  measured,  with  due  regard  to  corrections  for  pressure  and 
temperature,  and  afterwards  freed  from  carbonic  acid  by  tlirusting  up  into  it  a  ball  of 


Fig.  34. 


fused  potash,  fixed  at  the  end  of  an  ii'on  wire  (see  Anaxysis  of  Gases),  the  ball  being 
first  moistened  by  breathing  on  it.  This  ball  is  then  withdrawn,  and  another  ball  of 
dry  potash  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  gas,  after  whicli  the  residual 
nitrogen  is  measured.  The  proportion  of  carbou  and  nitrogen  is  then  calculated  in  the 
manner  already  described. 

Other  modifications  of  Liebig's  method  have  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Maxwell 
Simpson  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vi.  290),  by  Marchand  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xl.  177)  and 
by  Gottlieb  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxviii.  2-11). 

b.  Absolute  method. — The  organic  compound  is  bui-nt  with  oxide  of  copper,  as  before, 
and  the  whole  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  collected.  In  the  form  originally 
given  to  this  process  by  Liebig,  the  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  were  collected  in  a 
graduated  jar,  containing  air  and  standing  over  mercury,  the  gas-delivery  tube  being 
bent  so  as  to  pass  up  through  the  mercury  into  the  air  in  the  jar.    The  volume  of  air 
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was  carefully  noted  before  the  experiment,  also  the  volume  of  air  and  gas  when  the 
combustion  was  finished  and  the  apparatus  had  been  left  to  cool,  the  observed  volumes 
being  in  each  case  reduced  to  the  standard  pressure  and  temperature ;  the  increase 
gave  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  produced  bj-  the  combustion.  The 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  was  then  caleuluted  from  a  previous  determination  of  the 
carbon,  and  this,  deducted  from  tlie  volume  of  the  mixed  gases,  gave  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  by  volume,  fi'om  which  the  weight  was  calculated.  For  example,  O'l  grni. 
caffeine  burnt  in  this  manner  yields  114-06  cub.  cent,  of  gas  at  0°  C.  and  28"  bar. 
The  same  quantity  biirnt  in  the  ordinary  way  yields  0-181  grm.  carbonic  acid,  cor- 
responding to  91-09  cub.  cent,  at  0°  C.  and  28  inches  of  the  barometer :  consequently  0-1 
grm.  caffeine  yields  114-06  —  91-09  =  22-85  cub.  cent,  nitrogen  gas  =  28-86  per  cent,  by 
weight. 

The  process  in  this  form  is  liable  to  numerous  sources  of  error.  In  the  first  place, 
the  necessary  limits  to  the  the  size  of  gas  jars  standing  over  mercurj-,  restricts  the 
quantity  of  substance  burnt  to  1  or  2  decigrammes ;  and  with  this  small  quantity  the 
errors  of  obsen-ation  and  manipulation  bear  too  great  a  proportion  to  the  whole  to  give 
even  a  good  approximation  to  .the  truth,  unless  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  is  rather 
large.  Very  considerable  errors  may  arise  from  the  alteration  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  tube,  likely  to  result  from  softening  by  heat,  and  from  the  consumption  of  a 
portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  tube  during  the  combustion.  (i^W  the  details 
of  the  process,  see  Handworterbuch  d.  Chcmie,  2"^  Aufl.  i.  873.) 

To  remove  these  sources  of  error,  the  process  has  been  modified  by  Dumas  and 
others,  so  as  to  make  the  result  independent  of  the  volume  of  air  in  the  apparatus. 
This  is  effected  by  replacing  the  air  by  another  gas,  which  can  afterwards  be  removed 
by  absorption,  and  sometimes  also  by  exhausting  with  the  air-pump. 

In  Dumas's  process,  the  air  is  removed  from  the  combustion-tube,  partly  by  ex- 
haustion with  the  air-pump,  and  partly  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved  from 
carbonate  of  copper  placed  at  the  sealed  end  of  the  tube.  The  combustion  is  then 
performed  ;  the  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  evolved  by  it  are  collected  in  a  graduated 
jar  standing  over  mercury,  and  containing  also  solution  of  potash,  which  absorbs  the 
carbonic  acid ;  and,  when  the  combustion  is  finished,  the  carbonate  of  copper  is  again 
heated,  so  as  to  evolve  carbonic  acid,  and  sweep  all  the  remaining  nitrogen  into  the 
jar.  The  volume  of  nitrogen  is  then  observed,  -with  due  regard  to  pressure  and 
temperatai-6- 

This  process  gives  accurate  results  ;  but  it  is  troublesome,  and  requires  ratlier 
complicated  apparatus.  A  simpler  form  of  it  is  now  generally  used,  in  which  the 
exhaiistion  with  the  air-pump  is  dispensed  with  by  the  use  of  a  substance  which 
evolves  carbonic  acid  more  abundantly  than  carbonate  of  copper.  This  simplification 
is  due  to  Melsens.    (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ix.  115.) 

At  the  sealed  end  of  a  combustion-tube  30  inches  long,  is  placed  a  layer,  6  inches  long, 
of  acid  carbonate  of  sodium,  a  b  {fig.  35) ;  then  oxide  of  copper,  b  c;  then  the  mixture 

of  the  organic  substance  with  oxide 
Fig.  35.  of  copper,  cd ;  then  strongly  ig- 

'  nited  oxide  of  copper,  d  c ;  and, 

'       lastly,  copper  turnings,  ef.  The 
tube  is  enveloped  in  copper  foil  or 
•  ;  '  '       brass  wire  gauze,  and  connected  by 

a  gas  delivery-tube  with  a  graduated 
jar,  standing  over  mercury  {fig.  36),  and  partly  filled  mth  strong  solution  of  potash. 
The  tube  is  laid  in  the  combustion  furnace,  and  the  acid  carbonate  of  sodium  gradually 

heated,  the  other  part  of  the 
36.  tube  being  protected  by  a 

screen.  C;irbonic  acid  gas 
is  then  evolved,  and  drives 
the  air  out  of  the  tube.  It 
is  tested  from  time  to  time 
by  collecting  it  in  small 
tubes  filled  with  mercur3-, 
and  passing  caustic  potash 
into  it.  As  soon  as  the 
gas  is  completely  absorbed 
by  the  potash-ley,  showing 
that  all  the  air  is  expelled 
from  tlie  tube,  the  heat,  is  removed  from  the  acid  carbonate  of  sodium  :  the  graduated 
jar,  filled  partly  with  mercury,  and  partly  with  potash-ley.  is  adjusted  in  its  place 
over  the  extremity  of  the  delivery-tube,  and  the  combustion  is  commenced.  The 
nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  then  pass  over  together;  the  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed 
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by  the  potash ;  and  the  nitrogen  collects  in  tlie  jar.  When  the  combustion  is  finished, 
heat  is  again  applied  to  the  acid  carbonate  of  sodium,  so  as  to  evolve  more  carbonic  acid, 
and  sweep  all  tlie  residual  nitrogen  into  the  gas  jar. 

The  gas  is  left  standing  over  the  caustic  potash  till  tlie  absorption  of  the  carbonic 
acid  appears  to  be  quite  complete  :  it  may  be  accelerated  by  a  gentle  agitation.  A 
ground  glass  plate  is  then  placed  under  the  jar,  pressed  against  it,  to  prevent  the  mer- 
cury from  running  out,  and  the  jar  is  transfez'red  from  the  mercury-trough  to  a  large 
vessel  of  water.  On  removing  the  glass  plate,  the  mercury  and  potash-lej^  run  out, 
their  place  being  sup|ilied  by  water.  The  volume  of  the  gas  is  then  read  off,  and 
reduced  to  the  standard  pressure  and  temperatui-e,  allowance  being  also  made  for  the 
tension  of  the  aqueous  vapour.  From  the  corrected  volume  of  nitrogen  thus  obtained, 
the  weight  is  easily  deduced  by  calculation. 

If  commercial  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  used  in  this  process,  it  must  be  tested 
beforehand,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  gives  off  any  gas  not  absorbable  by 
potash.  Indeed,  it  is  advisable  to  subject  all  the  materials  used  in  the  process  to  a 
trial  b^'  ignition  without  the  organic  substance.  They  ought  not  to  yield  more  than  i  to 
It  c.  c.  of  gas  not  absorbed  by  potash-ley. 

It  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  all  nitrogen  estimations  in  which  the 
nitrogen  is  determined  by  volume,  to  test  carefully  the  accuracy  of  the  weights  with 
which  the  substance  to  be  analysed  is  weighed  out.  In  other  analyses,  tlie  absolute 
value  of  the  weights  used  is  unimportant,  provided  they  agree  amongst  themselves  ; 
but  if  the  gramme  weight  and  its  subdivisions,  with  which  the  substance  is  weighed 
out,  are  not  true  to  their  standard  values,  the  weight  of  the  nitrogen,  determined  by 
calculation  from  its  observed  volume,  according  to  fixed  data,  will  not  give  the  true 
weight  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  comjiound. 

Another  modification  of  Dumas's  process  is  given  by  Dr.  Maxwell  Simpson 
(Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vi.  299).  The  combustion  is  made  with  a  mixUu'e  of  oxide  of 
copper  and  mercuric  oxide,  the  free  oxygen  evolved  by  the  latter  being  alisorbed  by 
red-hot  copper,  and  the  atmospheric  air  expelled  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  evolve{l 
from  carl.ionate  of  manganese.  The  gaseous  mixture  evolved  by  the  combustion  is 
collected  in  a  receiver  of  peculiar  construction,  from  wliich,  after  the  carbonic  acid  has 
been  alisorbed  by  potash,  the  nitrogen  can  be  transferred,  without  loss,  to  a  eudio- 
meter, and  accurately  measiu'ed  over  mercury.    The  details  are  as  follows  : — 

A  combustion-tube,  from  2i  to  3  feet  long,  is  sealed  at  one  end,  and  a  mixture  of 
12  grm.  carbonate  of  manganese  and  2  grm.  mercuric  oxide  (the  latter  being  added  to 
prevent  the  possible  formation  of  carbonic  oxide)  is  introduced  into  it.  At  an  inch 
from  this  mixtm'e  is  placed  a  plug  of  asbestos,  and  then  the  mixture  of  the  substance 
to  be  analysed  (5  or  6  decigm. )  with  about  45  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  4  pts. 
oxide  of  copper  and  5  pts.  oxide  of  mercury.  To  ensure  that  the  oxide  of  mer- 
cury is  free  from  nitrogen,  it  must  be  prepared,  not  by  ignition  of  the  nitrate,  but  by 
precipitating  corrosive  sublimate  with  excess  of  caustic  potash ;  the  precipitate  is 
washed  with  aqueous  phosphoric  acid,  to  remove  free  potash,  then  with  water,  and 
dried  at  a  rather  strong  heat. 

The  mixture  having  been  introduced,  the  mortar  is  rinsed  out  with  oxide  of  copper, 
and  the  rinsings  added  as  usual ;  then  a  plug  of  asbestos  is  thrust  in  ;  then  2  or  3 
inches  of  pure  oxide  of  copper  added,  this  also  being  kept  in  its  place  by  an  asbestos 
plug ;  and  the  tube  is  filled  up  with  metallic  copper,  prepared  by 
reducing  the  coarse-grained  oxide  (p.  226)  with  hydrogen.   The  open       Fig.  37. 
end  of  the  tube  is  then  drawn  out,  and  the  neck  joined  by  a 
caoutchouc  connector  ■ndth  a  gas  delivery-tube,  bent  at  right  angles 
and  dipping  into  the  mercmy-trough. 

The  combustion-tube  is  now  laid  in  the  furnace,  and  heat  is  applied 
to  the  metallic  copper  and  oxide  of  copper,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
the  carbonate  of  manganese,  the  heated  portions  being  shut  olF  by 
screens  from  the  middle  of  the  tube  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  air  is  com- 
pletely expelled  from  the  tube  by  the  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
mixture  of  the  organic  substance  with  the  oxides  is  heated  in  the 
usual  way,  from  the  front  backwards,  the  tube  being  first  connected 
with  the  vessel  intended  to  receive  the  nitrogen.    This  vessel  has  the 
form  shown  in  fig.  37,  and  a  capacity  of  about  200  cub.  cent.  :  the  ex- 
ternal diameter  of  the  upper  part  shoidd  not  exceed  7  or  8  mm. 
A  tube  of  thick  vulcanised  caoutchouc,  1~  inch  long,  is  slipped  over 
the  top,  which  it  must  accurately  fit,  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  and  securely 
boimd  round  with  silk  cord.    A  glass  rod,  half  an  inch  long,  with  the  ends  ground 
flat,  and  having  the  same  diameter  as  the  caoutchouc  tube,  is  thrust  down  the  latter 
till  it  touches  the  gas  vessel.    A  piece  of  thermometer  tubing,  also  of  the  same  dia- 
meter, and  having  a  fine  hair-bore,  is  bent  into  the  form  shown  in  AV/.  38,  and  also 
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inserted.  The  caoutchouc  is  next  slightly  stretched  over  it,  and  firmly  secured  with 
silk  cord,  so  that  there  may  be  no  interval  between  the  glass  rod,  bent  tube,  and  gas 
vessel.  A  silk  cord  is,  lastly,  tied  round  the  part  of  tlie  caoutchouc  tube  where  the 
solid  rod  lies,  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  air-tight.  Before  using  the  apparatus,  the 
joints  must  be  tested  by  partially  filling  it  with  mercury,  plunging  the  mouth 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  observing  if  the  level  remains  constant. 

The  apparatus  is  completely  filled  with  mercury  and  caustic  potash  solution,  and 
placed  in  the  mercurial  trough  as  shown  in  fig.  38.    The  gas  deKvery-tube,  proceeding 

from  the  combustion- 
tube,  being  then  in- 
serted into  its  lateral 
opening,  the  products 
of  combustion  pass  into 
it,  the  carbonic  acid 
being  absorbed  by  the 
potash-ley,  while  the 
nitrogen  remains.  At 
the  termination  of  the 
combustion,  the  nitro- 
gen stiU  remaining  in 
the  tube  is  swept  out 
into  the  receiver  by  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid, 
evolved  by  heating  the 
portion  of  carlionate  of 
manganese  still  remain- 
ing undeeomposed. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  transfer  the  nitrogen  to  a  eudiometric  tube.  For 
this  purpose  a  bent  tube,  narrowed  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  upright  arm  is  fitted 
air  tight  to  the  lateral  opening  of  the  receiver  by  means  of  a  cork,  care  being  taken 
that  no  air  is  introduced  in  fitting  it,  to  ensure  wliich  it  is  best  to  moisten  the  cork 
with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Mercury  is  now  poured  into  the  bent  tube, 
and  the  receiver  is  lifted  out  of  the  mercury,  carried  to  a  mercurial  trough  with  glass 
sides  {fig.  39),  and  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two,  so  that  the  absorption  of  the 

carbonic  acid  may  be  eom- 
Fic/.  39.  plete.     A   eudiometer,  pre- 

viously moistened  with  a  drop 
of  water,  so  that  the  gas  may 
be  saturated  with  moisture, 
is  then  carefully  filled  with 
mercury,  and  inverted  in  the 
trough  ;  the  end  of  the  gas 
delivery-tube  from  the  re- 
ceiver is  brought  under  it ; 
the  cord  which  tied  the 
caoutchouc  tube  to  the  glass 
rod  is  removed ;  and  the  ni- 
trogen is  driven  into  the 
eudiometer  by  slowly  pouring 
mercury  into  the  bent  tube, 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  As 
soon  as  the  potash-ley  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  gas  de- 
livery-tube, the  addition  of 
mercury  is  stopped.  The 
volume  of  nitrogen  which 
then  remains  in  the  gas  delivery  tube  is  exactly  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  air  which 
was  contained  in  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  process,  and  was  driven  into  the  eudiometer 
tube  by  the  first  portions  of  mercury  added,  so  that  the  volume  of  gas  driven  into  the 
endionieter  is  exactly  that  which  was  contained  in  the  receiver.  Lastlj',  the  gas  is 
measured,  with  due  regard  to  pressure  and  temperatm-e,  and  the  weight  calculated 
accordingly. 

This  process  gives  very  exact  results.  Its  peculiar  advantages  are,  that  the  free 
oxygen  evolved  from  the  oxide  of  mercury  ensures  complete  combustion,  while  the 
vapoiir  of  mercury  prevents  the  formation  of  any  oxides  of  nitrogen :  moreover,  it 
enables  the  gas  to  be  measured  over  mercury,  which  is  much  more  exact  than  the 
ordinary  mode  of  mensuring  over  water. 


Fig.  38, 
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Estimation  of  Nitrogen  hy  Will  and  Varrcntrapij  s  Method.  —  Most  azotised  organic 
bodies  heated  with  hydrate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  give  off  the  whole  of  their  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  ammonia,  the  carbon  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  alkaline  hydrate  to 
form  carbonic  acid,  while  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  nitrogen  to  fonn  ammonia.  If 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  present  is  not  sufficient  to  unite  in  this  manner  with  all  the 
hydrogen,  the  remainder  is  evolved  as  gas  ;  but  there  is  uo  organic  substance,  ex- 
cepting those  containing  nitric  acid,  in  which  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  too  great  to  bo 
completely  converted  into  ammonia  by  the  hydrogen  thus  liberated  from  the  alkaline 
liytb-ate.  In  many  cases,  however,  cyanide  of  potassium  or  sodium  is  formed  in  the 
first  instance ;  but  even  then,  if  a  sufficient  excess  of  the  alkaline  hydrate  is  present, 
the  cyanogen  is  decom^wsed  when  the  heat  becomes  very  strong,  and  the  whole  of  the 
nitrogen  is  given  off  as  ammonia.  It  is  on  these  facts  that  Will  and  Varrentrapp's 
inetliod  of  estimating  nitrogen  is  founded. 

As  the  hydrates  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  very  deliquescent,  and  act  strongly  on 
glass  at  high  temperatm-es,  it  is  convenient  to  mix  them  mth  quick  lime,  which  makes 
them  more  manageable,  and  diminishes  their  action  on  the  glass.  Tlie  mixture 
generally  used  is  soda-linu\  containing  I  pt.  of  hydrate  of  sodium,  and  2  pts.  of  quick 
lime.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  the  requisite  quantity  of  quick  lime  to  caustic  soda-ley 
of  known  strength,  evaporating  to  dryness  in  an  iron  ix)t,  calcining  the  residue  in  a 
crucible,  and  afterwards  rubbing  it  to  fine  powder  in  a  warm  mortar.  It  must  be 
preserved  in  -wide-mouthetl  vessels  with  good  stoppers.  If  commercial  soda  is  used 
for  this  purpose,  it  must  Ije  previously  tested  for  nitric  acid,  as  the  presence  of  that 
compound  would  vitiate  the  analysis. 

The  substance  to  be  analysed  is  mixed  in  a  warm  porcelain  mortar,  with  a  quantity 
of  soda-lime  sufficient  to  fill  about  two-thirds  of  a  combustion-tube,  from  16  to 
18  inches  long.  The  soda-lime  must  be  previously  heated  over  a  lamp  to  expel  any 
moisture  or  ammonia  that  it  may  have  absorbed,  and  the  mixture  must  be  made  by 
very  gentle  trituration,  otherwise  portions  of  it  will  adhere  obstinately  to  the  mortar 
and  pestle.  After  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  tube,  the  mortar  is  rinsed  with 
fresh  soda-lime,  and  finally  with  pounded  glass,  to  remove  any  small  portions  of  ad- 
hering matter.  Lastly,  the  tube  is  filled  up  with  soda-lime  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
extremity,  a  plug  of  ignited  asbestos  being  placed  at  the  end  to  prevent  the  light 
powder  from  being  carried  forward  by  the  vapours. 

The  ammonia  is  collected  in  a  bulb-apparatus  of  the  form  shown  in  fig.  40,  con- 


Fig.  40. 


taining  hydrochloric  acid  (specific  gravity  about  I'lO),  sufficient  to  half  fill  one  of  tho 
larger  bulbs.  This  apparatus  is  adapted  to  the  combustion-tube  in  the  manner  shown 
in  the  figure,  and  the  tube  is  gradually  heated  from  end  to  end.  Ammonia  is  then  given 
off  and  is  absorbed  by  the  hydrochloric  acid.  Towards  the  end  of  the  combustion,  the 
heat  must  be  very  much  increased,  in  order  to  decompose  any  cyanide  of  sodium  that 
may  have  formed  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  process.  Wlien  the  combustion  is  finished, 
the  point  of  tho  tube  is  broken  off,  and  air  drawn  through  the  apparatus  in  the  usual  way. 
Bonis  (Bullet.  Soc.  Chim.  de  Paris,  i.  105)  recommends  to  place  at  the  closed  end  of 
the  tube  a  mixtm-e  of  oxalate  of  calcium  and  slaked  lime  (obtained  by  neutralising 
oxalic  acid  witli  milk  of  lime,  boiling  the  precipitate  with  excess  of  lime,  and  drying 
rapidly  at  110°  C.)  which,  when  decomposed  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  evolves  a 
stream  of  hydrogen  that  sweeps  all  the  ammonia  remaining  in  the  combustion-tube  into 
the  acid  placed  to  receive  it. 

The  acid  liquid  is  emptied  into  a  capsule,  and  the  bulbs  are  rinsed  with  alcohol, 
and  then  repeatedly  with  distilled  water.  Sometimes  oily  hydrocarbons  are  formed 
during  the  combustion,  and  collect  on  the  surfiice  of  the  acid  liquid.  In  this  case  it 
is  best,  before  pi'oceeding  further,  to  separate  the  oil  from  the  acid  liquid  liy  filtration, 
tlie  filter  being  previously  moistened  with  water.  Bichloride  of  platinum  is  now  added 
to  the  acid  solution,  which  precipitates  the  ammonia  as  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium, 
NH'Cl  .  PtCl- ;  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water-batli ;  and  the  dry 
mass  when  cold,  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  2  volumes  of  strong  alcohol  and  1  vol. 
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ethev,  whicli  dissolves  the  excess  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  leaves  the  chloro- 
platinate  of  ammonium.  This  salt  is  collected  on  a  -n-eighed  filter,  washed  with  the 
same  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  then  dried  at  100^  and  weighed;  100  pts.  of  it 
correspond  to  6-279  pts.  of  nitrogen.  Or,  the  salt  -with  its  filter  may  be  ignited  in  a 
weighed  crucible  of  platinum  or  porcelain,  till  the  filter  is  completely  "burned  to  ashes 
and  metallic  platinum  is  left.  The  ignition  must  be  performed  with  great  care, 
commencing  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  which  should  be  increased  very  gradually, 
because  the  vapours  of  sal-ammoniac  and  chlorine  which  escape  are  very  apt  to  carry 
with  them  a  small  quantity  of  platinum:  100  pts.  of  platinum  correspond  to  14-20-1: 
pts.  of  nitrogen. 

The  process  just  described  may  be  applied  to  most  azotised  organic  bodies  without 
further  modification.  Sometimes,  however,  when  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  is  large, 
as  in  urea,  mellone,  &c.,  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  given  oif  as  ammonia.  In  this 
case,  the  quantity  of  uncondensable  gas  evolved  is  comparatively  small,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  process,  the  acid  in  the  bulbs  is  very  likely  to  be  suddenly  drawn  back 
into  the  combustion-tube.  This  accident  may  be  prevented  by  adding  to  the  mixture 
a  small  quantity  of  sugar  or  tartaric  acid,  so  as  to  dilute  the  ammonia  with  uncon- 
densable gases. 

Liquids  containing  nitrogen  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  being  enclosed  in 
bulbs,  as  for  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper. 

There  are  some  azotised  organic  bodies  to  which  Will  and  Varrentrapp's  process  is 
not  applicable, — those,  namely,  in  which  the  nitrogen  exists  in  the  form  of  an  oxide, 
generally  as  NO'^  (the  so-called  nitro-compounds) :  these  bodies,  when  ignited  with 
an  alkaline  hydrate,  giving  off  only  a  portion  of  their  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia, 
so  that  the  quantity  found  is  always  too  small. 

Other  azotised  bodies,  when  heated  with,  soda-lime,  give  oflf,  not  ammonia,  but  organic 
bases  free  from  oxygen,  and  more  or  less  resembling  ammonia.  Thus  indigo  j"ields 
phenylaraiue  (CH'N),  and  many  non-volatile  organic  bases,  e.ff.  narcotine,  morphine, 
quinine,  and  cinchonine,  give  off  organic  volatile  bases.  Many  non-oxygenised 
organic  bases,  such  as  phenylamine,  chinoline,  &c.,  pass  over  ignited  soda-lime  without 
decomposition,  or  at  all  events  do  not  yield  all  their  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 
Now  all  these  volatile  organic  bases  form  platinum-salts,  in  which,  as  in  chloro- 
platinate  of  ammonium,  1  atom  of  platinum  corresponds  to  1  atom  of  nitrogen.  If, 
therefore,  these  bases  are  treated  by  Will  and  Varrentrapp's  process,  tlie  residtiug 
platinum-salts  ignited,  and  the  metallic  platinum  weighed,  100  pts.  of  it  will  correspond 
to  I  t  204  pts.  of  nitrogen,  whatever  organic  base  may  have  been  formed  in  the  decom- 
position. As,  however,  the  platinum-salts  of  many  of  these  bases  are  more  soluble  in 
alcohol  than  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium,  it  is  best  to  wash  them,  not  with  the 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  above-mentioned,  but  with  absolute  ether  to  which  only  a 
few  drops  of  alcohol  are  added.  In  all  cases  in  which  it  is  not  certainly  l;nown  that  the 
body  submitted  to  analysis  gives  oil"  the  whole  of  its  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  the  chloro- 
platinate should  be  ignited  after  being  weighed,  and  the  residual  platinum  weighed 
again,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  the  chloroplatinate  weighed  was  really  cldoroplatinate 
of  ammonium.    (NH'PtCP  corresponds  to  44-3  per  cent,  platinum.) 

Instead  of  precipitating  the  ammonia  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  its  quantity  may 
also  be  determined  volumetrically,  for  instance,  by  receiving  it  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
of  knowm  strength,  and  estimating  the  quantity  of  free  acid  remaining  by  means  of  a 
standard  alkaline  solution.  Peligot  uses  for  this  purpose  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  containing 
61-25  grms.  of  SO '11-,  in  a  litre  of  liquid;  neutralises  it  with  a  measured  quantity  of 
a  solution  of  lime  in  sugar-water ;  and  compares  the  quantity  of  the  lime-solution  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  with  that  which  is  required  to  neutralise  the  same  volume  of 
acid  after  absorption  of  the  ammonia.  Instead  of  the  solution  of  lime  in  sugar-water, 
which  quickly  varies  in  strength,  and  must  be  stand;irdised  before  each  experiment,  it 
is  better  to  use  a  standirrd  ^olution  of  cavistic  soda  (see  AcrorMETRY,  and  j1nai,ysis 
VoLTijiETEic).  If  an  acid  be  used  containing  1  at.  SO^H-  in  a  litre  of  liquid,  and  a 
solution  of  soda  containing  2  at.  NaHO  in  the  same  volume  of  liquid,  the  quantity  of 
acid  saturated  by  the  ammonia  will  be  very  readily  found,' and  thence  also  the  quantity 
(.f  ammonia  absorbed.  These  methods,  being  more  rapidly  executed  than  the  platinum- 
determination,  are  especially  applicable  in  the  determination  of  nitrogen  for  technical 
purposes,  in  the  valuation  of  guano  for  example. 

Other  modifications  of  Will  and  Varrentrapp's  process  have  been  proposed,  for 
example,  ^ecei^^ng  the  ammonia  in  tartaric  acid, — but  they  do  not  appear  to  present 
any  peculiar  advantages. 

ESTIJIATION  OF  CmORrtfE. 

Organic  bases  combine  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  salts  (the  hydi-ochlorate  cf 
morphine,  for  example),  from  the  solutions  of  which  chlorine  may  be  completely  proci- 
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pitated  by  simply  adding  nitrate  of  silver.  But  many  organic  compounds  contain 
chlorine  in  a  form  in  which  it  cannot  be  precipitated  as  chloride  of  silver,  until  the 
compound  is  completely  destroyed. 

The  mode  of  decomposition  adopted  in  such  cases  is  to  ignite  the  compound  with  a 
caustic  alkali  or  alkaline  earth,  generally  with  quiclc  lime.  The  lime  used  for  the 
purpose  is  obtained  by  subjecting  marble  to  a  strong  red  heat  in  a  crucible.  It  must 
be  tested  for  chlorine,  and  if  that  element  is  found  in  it,  the  lime  nnist  be  slaked,  and 
the  chloride  of  calcium  separated  from  it  by  washing  with  water,  after  which  it  is  to 
be  recalcined. 

Tlie  organic  compound,  if  soUd,  is  mixed  in  a  mortar  with  the  pure  pounded  lime, 
the  mixture  introduced  into  a  combustion-tube  from  12  to  18  inches  long,  and  the 
tube  fllled-up  with  pure  lime,  or  (in  order  to  diminish  tlie  quantity  of  limo  which  li^is 
to  be  .subsequently  dissolved  in  nitric  acid)  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  pounded  glass. 
The  mixture  is  then  burnt  in  the  usual  manner ;  afterwards,  while  the  tube  is  still 
hot,  the  open  end  is  closed  by  a  cork,  it  is  then  wiped  with  a  piece  of  filter-pajjer,  and 
gradually  introduced  into  a  taU  glass  cylinder  about  one-third  fiiU  of  cold  distilled 
water :  the  hot  tube  breaks  on  thus  coming  in  contact  with  the  water,  and  its  contents 
fall  into  the  cylinder,  where  the  excess  of  lime  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid.  The  liquid 
is  then  filtered,  if  necessary,  and  the  chlorine  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver.  Oi\ 
the  contents  of  the  tube  when  cold  are  turned  out  into  ajar  of  distdled  water,  and  the 
whole  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid.  This  method,  however,  is  more  subject  to  error  than 
the  first ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  a  portion  of  the  very  fine  dust  of  lime  being 
carried  away  by  the  air  while  emptying  the  tulie  into  the  water. 

Liquids  containing  chlorine  are  enclosed  in  bulbs  in  tlie  manner  already  described 
(p.  232),  and  the  vapours  passed  over  the  red-hot  lime. 

Bromine  and  iodine  in  organic  compounds  are  estimated  in  like  manner. 

ESTIM.VTION  OF  SuLPHDR. 

Sulphur  IS  sometimes  contained  in  organic  compounds  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
exhibits  its  usual  reactions  with  metallic  solutions  ;  more  generally,  however,  its  sepa- 
ration can  only  be  effected  by  the  complete  destruction  of  the  compound.  In  some 
cases,  oxidation  with  strong  nitric  acid  will  effect  the  decomposition,  the  sulphur  being- 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid ;  but  a  more  certain  method  is  to  fuse  the  compound 
with  an  alkaline  hydrate  or  carbonate,  mixed  with  nitre,  chlorate  of  potassium,  or  oxide 
of  mercury. 

For  non- volatile  bodies,  a  few  lumps  of  hydrate  of  potassium  are  fused  in  a  silver 
crucible  over  a  gas  lamp,  with  about  A  of  nitre,  a  few  drops  of  water  being  added  to 
facilitate  the  fusion  ;  a  weighed  quantity  of  tlie  sulphiu'etted  organic  compound  is  then 
added  in  successive  small  portions,  and  the  heat  is  gradually  raised,  small  quantities 
of  nitre  being  thrown  in  from  time  to  time,  if  necessary,  to  bm'u  away  tlie  carbon. 
The  fused  mass  when  cold  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  the  excess  of  alkali  neutralised 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  chloride  of  barium  then  added,  and  the  precipitate  of  sulphate 
of  barium  filtered,  washed,  and  ignited  with  the  usual  precautions.  (See  Sulphuric 
Acid.) 

Sulphur-compounds  may  also,  whether  fixed  or  volatile,  be  burnt  in  a  combustion- 
tube  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  with  nitre,  chlorate  of  potassium  (Kolbe), 
or  oxide  of  mercury  (Russell,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vii.  212), — non-volatUe  pulverisable 
solids  being  mixed  up  with  the  carbonate  of  sodium  and  the  oxidising  agent,  volatile 
liquids  being  enclosed  in  sealed  bidbs,  and  volatile  solids  and  fatty  bodies  placed  in 
platinum  boats. 

ESTIJLVTION  OF  PlIOSPHORUS. 

Phosphorus  in  organic  bodies  is  estimated  by  burning  the  substance  with  a  mixture 
of  alkaline  carbonate  and  nitre  or  chlorate  of  potassium,  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
sulphur,  and  precipitating  the  resulting  phosphoric  acid  as  jihosphate  of  magnesium 
and  ammonium.    Similarly  for  arsenic. 

Other  non-volatile  substances  occurring  in  organic  compounds  are  estimated  by  the 
ordinary  processes  adapted  to  each  of  them,  in  the  residue  left  after  the  organic  matter 
has  been  burnt  away. 

An  easier  method  of  estimating  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  &c.,  in  organic  com- 
pounds, lately  introduced  by  Carius  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvi.  1),  consists  in  heating 
the  substance  with  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  about  1'2,  in  a  sealed  tulie. 
Sulphur  is  thereby,  in  nearly  all  cases,  completely  converted  into  sidphuric  acid,  and 
may  be  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium ;  phosphortis  and  arsenic  are  converted  into 
phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids,  and  may  be  precipitated  as  ammonio-magnesium  salts ; 
chlorine  is  partly  oxidised,  partly  separated  in  the  free  state,  but  may  be  completely 
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convorted  into  hydrochloric  acid  by  means  of  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  or 
sulphite  of  sodium,  and  then  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  sUver;  bromine  and  iodine  are 
completely  separated  in  the  free  state,  and  ma}'  be  estimated  in  like  manner ;  lastly, 
metals  are  converted  into  oxides  or  nitrates,  and  may  be  estimated  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  mineral  analysis. 

This  method  of  oxidation  by  nitric  acid  in  sealed  tubes,  is  likewise  applicable  to 
many  inorganic  compounds,  the  sulphides  of  arsenic,  for  example.  (For  details,  see  the 
articles  Chlobine,  Phosphobus,  Sulphur,  &c.) 

Deteemination  of  the  Chemical  Foemula  of  an  Ohgamc  Compouito. 

When  the  qiiantities  of  the  several  elements  of  a  compound  which  make  up  a  given 
weight,  say  100  parts,  are  known,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  relative  number  of  atoms 
of  these  elements.  For,  since  the  actual  weight  of  a  substance  ( W)  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  each  atom  {A),  multiplied  by  the  number  (n)  of  the  atoms  {W  =  n  A),  it 
follows  that  the  number  of  atoms  is  equal  to  the  total  weight  divided  by  the  atomic 
W 

weight  («  =  — ) ;  so  that,  when  the  percentage  composition  is  known,  the  relative 

numbers  of  the  atoms — in  other  words,  the  empirical  formula — will  be  found  by  dividing 
the  percentage  of  each  element  by  its  atomic  weight,  and  reducing  the  result  to  its 
simplest  numerical  expression. 

For  example,  sorbic  acid  is  found  by  Hofmann's  analysis  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xii.  46) 
to  contain  in  100  parts  :  64-38  C,  7-20  H,  and  2842  0.    Therefore : 

Number  of  Carbon-atoms     =  =  ^'36  or  3 

7'20 

„       Hydrogen-atoms  =  — ^ —  =  7 '20  or  4 
28*4'^ 

,,        Oxygen-atoms     =        "  =  177  or  1 

consequently,  the  simplest  atomic  expression  of  the  constitution  of  sorbic  acid  is 
C^H'O. 

Whether  this  is  the  real  expression  for  the  composition  of  the  moleciile,  or  whether 
it  should  be  C'H'O^,  or  C'H'^0^,  or  any  other  multiple  of  the  first  formula,  must  be 
determined  by  other  considerations.  In  the  case  of  an  acid,  we  natm-ally  look  to  the 
constitution  of  its  salts,  the  barium-  and  silver-salts  being  generally  selected  as  being 
the  most  easily  prepared  and  analysed.    The  analysis  of  sorbate  of  barium  gives : 

InlOOpts.       at.  nt.  No.  of  atoms. 

Carbon  ,  .  .  40-37  -f-  12  =  3-36  or  6-08 
Hydrogen    .       .       .  4-02  1      =   4-02  or  7-27 

Barium       .       .       .         £7-89    -=-    68-5   =   0-55  or  1 
Oxygen       .       .       .         17-72    -r-    16      =  1-11  or  2 
100-00 

This  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  formula  CH'BaO^  showing  that  the  rational 
formula  of  sorbic  acid  is,  not  C'H^O,  but  CH'O-,  supposing  the  acid  to  be  monobasic,  or 
C'-H"'0',  if  it  is  dibasic.  Which  of  these  hypotheses  is  correct  must  be  determined 
by  other  considerations  (Acids,  p.  46).  The  monobasic  formula  is  adopted  because  it 
is  found  that  sorbic  acid  forms  but  one  class  of  salts,  one  ether,  one  amide,  &c. 

The  rational  formulae  of  bases  are  also  determined  by  the  constitution  of  their  salts. 
The  platinum-salts  are  most  generally  relied  on,  because  they  can  be  easily  obtained 
pure,  and  the  platinum  can  in  most  eases  be  determined  with  great  accuracy.  The 
rational  formula  of  the  base  is  that  which  corresponds  to  1  atom  of  platinum.  Thus 
the  platinum-salt  of  nitranisidine  gives  numbers  corresponding  to  the  formula, 
C'H»N-O^.HCl,PtCP :  hence  the  formida  of  the  base  is  CH^N-O'.  In  some  cases,  the 
gold-salts  are  better  adapted  than  the  platinum-salts  for  determining  the  constitutio-.i 
of  an  organic  base.  But  any  weU  defined  and  stable  salt  in  which  the  amount  of  acid 
or  acid-radicle  can  be  directly  and  accurately  determined,  will  answer  the  purpose 
equally  well. 

To  determine  the  rational  formula  of  a  compoimd  wliich  is  neither  acid  nor  basic, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  its  derivation  and  to  its  modes  of  decomposition.  Thus 
indigo  yields  by  analysis  numbers  corresponding  to  the  fornnUa,  C*H*NO.  By 
oxidising  it  with  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  isatin,  CH'NO'^  (  =  indigo  +  O) ;  and  isatin 
treated  with  jiotash  yields  the  potassium-salt  of  isatic  acid,  C^Il^KNO'.  Now,  as 
isatic  acid  exhibits  the  characters  of  a  monobasic  acid,  this  formula  shows  that  it  con- 
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tains  8  atoms  of  carbon ;  and  consequently  isatin  and  indigo,  which  are  related  to  it  in 
the  manner  just  mentioned,  must  also  contain  8  atoms  carLon.  Substitutiou-producly 
formed  under  the  influence  of  cMorine,  nitric  acid,  &c.  are  often  of  great  use  in  deter- 
mining rational  formulce.  Thus  the  composition  of  mesitylol  may  be  expressed  em- 
pirically by  either  of  the  formula?,  C^H^  C^H"  or  C'H'-.  But  this  body,  under  the 
influence  of  nitric  acid,  yields  the  three  substitution-products,  nitromesitylol, 
C'H"(NO''^),  dinitromesitylol,  C"H"'(NO=)-,  and  trinitromesitylol,  C"H'(N02)^  tlie  com- 
position of  which  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  formula,  C'W.  or  CH'.  Again, 
the  composition  of  naphthalin  might  be  exj^ressed  empirically  by  tlie  formula,  C'E",  or 
C^H' ;  but  the  existence  of  the  compounds,  C'»H'C1,  C'°H''C1-,  C>»n^Cf',  C'»H^BrCr^ 
C'°H'BrCP,  and  C'H^Br-CP,  shows  clearly  that  the  higher  formula  is  the  true  one. 

When  a  compound  is  volatile  without  decomposition,  its  atomic  weight  may  gene- 
rally be  determined  by  means  of  its  vapour-density.  In  nearly  all  cases,  the  mole- 
cide  of  a  compound  in  the  gaseous  state  is  supposed  to  occupy  2  volumes  (Atomio 
Volume),  in  other  words,  the  vapour-density  is  half  the  weight  of  the  molecule,  and 
the  formula  of  the  compound  must  be  calculated  accordingly.  Thus  the  vapour- 
density  of  alcohol,  as  determined  by  Gay-Lussac,  is  1-6133,  referred  to  air  as  unity,  or 

^  ^^'^'^  _  23-25,  referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity.  The  double  of  this  number,  or  46-5 
0-0693  ^ 

is  therefore  the  weight  of  the  molecule.  Now  the  composition  of  alcohol,  as  deter- 
mined by  elementary  analysis,  is  C-H^O,  and  the  weight  of  the  moleeide  calcxilated 
from  this  formula  is  46.  The  formula  of  alcohol  is  therefore  C^H"0  and  not  any  mul- 
tiple thereof. 

II.  Proximate  Oeganio  Analysis. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  elements  of  which  an  organic  body  is  composed,  is 
not  sufficient  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  its  constitution,  imless  the  substance  under 
examination  is  a  definite  chemical  compound,  such  as  sugar,  alcohol,  albumin,  &c.  In 
that  case,  all  the  knowledge  that  we  wish  to  obtain,  or  indeed  that  we  can  obtain  re- 
garding the  constitution  of  the  body,  is  derived  from  its  elementary  analysis,  together 
with  the  study  of  its  chemical  reactions ;  but  when  a  complex  organ,  as  a  leaf  or  a 
root,  or  a  vegetable  or  animal  fluid,  such  as  the  sap,  milk  or  blood,  is  to  be  examined,  it 
is  necessary,  before  proceeding  to  the  ultimate  analysis,  to  separate  the  several  definite 
compounds  ov  proximate  elements,  of  which  the  complex  substance  is  made  up;  just  as 
in  examining  a  sample  of  granite,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  the  relative  quantities 
of  silicon,  aluminium,  potassium,  oxygen,  &c.,  which  it  contains,  but  we  reqiiire 
also  to  know  something  of  the  manner  in  which  these  elements  are  grouped  in  the 
form  of  definite  minerals ;  in  other  words,  to  ascertain  what  proportions  of  quartz, 
felspar,  and  mica  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  rock. 

The  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  bodies  is,  as  we  have  seen,  reduced  to  a  very  com- 
pilete  system ;  there  is  indeed  no  element  occurring  in  an  organic  compound  which 
cannot  be  detected  with  certainty,  and  estimated  quantitatively  within  very  narrow 
limits.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  proximate  analysis.  With  regard  to  vegetalile 
substances  in  particidar,  nothing  more  than  a  few  general  directions  can  be  given.  In 
the  case  of  animal  bodies,  some  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  establishment  of 
a  systematic  course  of  qualitative  analysis,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
method  can  approach  in  regularity  and  exactness  to  the  processes  of  mineral  analj'sis. 

The  substance,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  solid  or  liquid,  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  for  the  determination  of  the  inorganic,  the  other  for  that  of  the  organic  consti- 
tuents. The  former  is  dried  and  incinerated  (see  Ashes)  and  the  ash  examined  by 
the  processes  of  mineral  analysis.  The  former,  if  the  analysis  is  to  be  quantitative, 
and  in  some  instances  also  for  qualitative  analysis,  is  dried  at  a  temperature  between 
100°  and  110°  or  115°  C,  gi'eat  care  being  taken  not  to  let  the  heat  rise  too  high,  as 
organic  liodies  are  very  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  Some  bodies  must  be  dried  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  over  sulphuric  acid.  Liquids  are  first  evaporated  in 
shallow  basins  over  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  is  then  dried  at  a  somewhat 
higher  temperature. 

The  dried  residue  or  the  original  substance,  is  then  subjected  to  the  action  of 
various  solvents,  generally  of  ether,  alcohol  and  water.  Gerhavdt  recommends  these 
solvents  to  be  used  in  the  order  here  indicated :  this  of  course  implies  that  the  sub- 
stance is  previously  dried.  Ether  dissolves  especially  fatty  and  waxy  substances, 
resins  and  camphors ;  alcohol  dissolves  the  same  substances  ydth  less  facility, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  dissolves  many  substances  which  are  insoluble  in  ether; 
water  dissolves  saccharine,  gummy  and  amylaceous  substances,  and  salts  of  organic 
acids.  Benzol,  oil  of  turpentine,  chloroform  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  are  also 
nsud  as  solvents.    Vegetable  alkalis  are  extracted  by  dilnle  sulplnu-ic  or  hydro- 
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chloric  acid ;  organic  acids  by  dilute  ammonia  or  potash.  The  solutions  of  yegetable 
acids,  and  of  certain  other  substances  thus  obtained,  are  often  treated  with  acetate  or 
subacetate  of  lead,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  organic  principles  in  the  form  of  in- 
soluble lead-salts,  which  are  then  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Acetate  of 
aluminium  and  ferric  acetate  are  also  used  as  precipitants. 

The  solutions  obtained  in  this  way  generally  contain  a  mixture  of  proximate  organic 
principles,  -which  must  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation,  precipitation,  saturation, 
or  crystallisation  :  when  crystals  are  obtained,  it  is  mostly  of  gi-eat  service  to  examine 
them  by  the  microscope,  in  order  to  determine  their  form,  and  ascertain  whether  they 
are  homogeneous. 

Fractional  precipitation  with  acetate  of  lead  is  much  used  for  the  separation  of  the 
higher  terms  of  the  fatty  acid  series,  stearic,  palmitic,  acid,  &c.  The  mixture  of  fatty 
acids  is  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  partially  precipitated  with  acetate  of 
lead ;  the  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  sulphiu'ic  acid ;  the  fatty  acids  thereby  sepa- 
rated are  redissolved  in  alcohol,  and  again  partially  precipitated;  and  this  series  of 
operations  is  repeated  till  the  fatty  aeid  thus  separated  shows  a  constant  melting 
point. 

The  method  of  fractional  saturation  applied  by  Liebig  to  the  separation  of  some  of 
the  lower  terms  of  the  fatty  acid  series,  may  also  here  be  noticed.  When  valeric  and 
butyric  acids  occur  together  in  a  liquid,  their  separation  may  be  elfected  by  half 
saturating  the  mixture  with  soda,  and  distOling.  If  the  valeric  acid  is  in  excess,  pm-e 
valerate  of  sodium  is  left  behind,  and  a  mixture  of  butyric  and  valeric  acids  distils 
over  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  butyric  acid  is  in  excess,  the  residue  contains  butj'rate  as 
well  as  valerate  of  sodium  :  but  tlie  distillate  consists  of  pure  butjrric  acid.  On  dis- 
tilling the  residue  with  excess  of  dilute  sailphuric  acid,  the  two  acids  pass  over  together, 
and  by  partially  neutralising  the  distillate  with  an  alkali,  and  again  distilling,  a  fur- 
ther separation  may  be  effected.  At  each  stage  of  the  process,  the  less  volatile  acid 
(the  valeric)  displaces  the  more  volatile,  and  one  only  of  the  acids  is  found  either  in 
the  distillate  or  in  the  residue,  accortling  as  the  more  or  the  less  volatile  acid  predo- 
minates. When  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  with  butyric  or  valeric  acid  is  treated  in  this 
manner,  different  phenomena  present  themselves,  the  acetic  acid,  though  the  most 
volatUe,  exhibiting  the  greater  tendency  to  displace  the  other  two  and  remain  in  the 
residue.  This  peculiar  behaviour  is  due  to  the  formation  of  an  acid  acetate  of  sodium, 
C'-H^NaO^.C-H'O-,  which  is  not  decomposed  by  either  of  the  other  acids.  Hence, 
if  the  mixture  contains  more  acetic  acid  than  is  sufficient  to  form  an  acid  acetate  with 
the  quantity  of  soda  added,  the  excess  wiU  pass  over  together  with  the  whole  of  the 
butyric  or  valeric  acid  px-esent,  the  residue  consisting  of  pure  acid  acetate  of  sodiuin  ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid  is  less  than  sufficient  to  convert  the 
whole  of  the  soda  into  the  aeid  acetate,  pure  valeric  or  butyric  acid  wlU  pass  over,  and 
the  residue  wiU  contain  acid  acetate  of  sodium,  mixed  with  butjTate  or  valerate. 

Volatile  oils  are  separated  by  fractional  distillation.  The  roots,  seeds,  leaves,  &c., 
containing  them  are  macerated  in  water  and  distilled,  and  the  oils  which  pass  over 
with  tlie  aqueous  vapour,  are  separated  mechanically  from  the  watery  distillate,  and 
subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  the  portions  whicli  distil  at  constant  boiling  points 
or  between  narrow  limits  of  temperature  being  collected  apart.  Many  volatile  oils 
have  the  composition  of  aldehydes,  and  these  are  separated  from  mixtures  containing 
them,  by  agitation  with  a  saturated  solution  of  acid  sulphite  of  sodium,  with  which  they 
form  crystaUine  compounds. 

In  most  cases,  however,  more  information  will  be  obtained  concerning  the  best 
method  of  procedure  in  any  particular  case,  by  consulting  the  methods  ■which  are 
actually  in  use  for  separating  special  substances  from  complex  mixtures  in  which  they 
occur,  than  from  any  general  rules :  see  for  example  the  articles  ALK^iLoros  (detectiox 
of),  Bone-oll,  Cinchona-bark,  Opu'M,  for  the  methods  of  separating  alkaloids;  the 
articles  Bile,  Oleic  Acid,  Steabic  Acid,  Ueic  Acid,  &c.,  for  the  methods  of  separating 
acids  ;  and  tlie  articles  Axbumin,  Glycekin,  Sugar,  &c.,  for  the  methods  of  separating 
neutral  bodies. 

Examination  of  Animal  Substances:  Zoochemical  Analysis.  —  The 
general  directions  just  given  for  the  proximate  analysis  of  complex  organic  bodies,  arc 
for  the  most  part  equally  applicable  to  vegetable  and  to  animal  substances :  but  the 
proximate  principles  of  the  animal  body  being  less  numerous  than  those  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  where  distinct  proximate  principles  occur  in  every  natural  order 
and  in  many  individual  species,  it  is  somewhat  easier  to  lay  do\ni  a  systematic  course 
for  the  qualitative  analysis  of  animal  substances.  The  following  is  the  method  given 
by  Gorup-Besanez,  in  the  Haiidwortcrbiich  cler  Chcmic\  2"=  Aufl.  i.  OS-i. 

a.  For  liquids. — The  physical  characters  must  first  be  examined.  Any  turbidity  or 
sediment  occurring  in  tlie  liquid  is  to  be  examined  by  the  microscope  for  the  detection 
ot'ci-ystals,  (ir  bodies  of  any  other  definite  form.    A.n  acid  reaction  of  the  liquid  indi- 
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cafes  the  presence  of  free  acids  or  of  acid  salts;  an  alkaline  reaction,  that  of  free 
alkalis,  alkaline  carbonates  or  phosphates  (as  in  blood,  blood-serum,  and  serous  transu- 
dates, or  of  ammonia  resulting  from  decomposition  (as  in  urine).  A  coagulum  forming 
spontaneoasly,  after  a  while,  in  a  liqiiid  originally  clear,  generally  consists  of  fibrin ;  it 
may  also  consist  of  organised  bodies,  a  question  to  be  decided  by  examination  with  the 
microscope. 

The  liquid,  clarified,  if  necessary,  by  filtration  or  straining,  is  now  to  be  examined 
as  follows. 

1.  A  portion  of  it  is  heated  in  a  test-tube  to  the  boiling  point.  .".I'ctic  acid  being 
added,  before  the  boiling  heat  is  attained,  in  sufficient  quantity  produce  a  faint 
acid  reaction,  iu  case  the  liquid  was  originally  neutral  or  alkaline. 

a.  If  no  distinct  coagulum  is  formed,  albumin  is  absent :  pass  on  to  (2). 

A  distinct  coagulum  or  turbidity  is  produced :  Divide  the  liquid  into  two  portions. 
To  one  portion  add  a  few  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  precipitate  dis- 
appears, albumin  is  absent,  but  earthy  phosphates  are  probalJy  present.  Look  for 
them  by  the  microscope  or  by  chemical  tests. 

If  the  coagidum  or  turbidity  does  not  disappear,  add  hydrochloric  acid  and  heat  to 
the  boiling-point ;  if  it  dissolves  gradually,  with  blood-red  colour,  al  l>  u  m  i  n  is  present : 
for  a  confirmatory  test,  add  a  few  cbops  of  nitric  acid  to  a  small  quantity  of  the 
original  liquid. 

N.B.  If  the  coagulum  formed  by  boiling  the  liquid,  or  the  liquid  itself,  has  a  reddish- 
tinge,  h  ccmatin  and  glo  bul  i  n  may  be  present.  The  coagulum  is  tlien  to  be  digested 
in  alcohol  containing  sul[)huric  acid,  and  the  liquid  treated  with  the  tests  specially 
adapted  to  the  discovery  of  those  compounds. 

2.  The  liquid  in  which  no  coagulum  is  produced  by  boiling,  or  the  liquid  filtered 
from  the  coagidum  in  the  contrary  case,  may  still  contain  tiie  following  alburainoidal 
substances:  paralbumin  and  metalbumin,  casein  andglobulin. 

If  only  a  turbidity  was  produced  on  boiling  the  liquid,  paralb  um  i  n  or  m  etal- 
Ijumin  may  be  present.  Add  acetic  acid  during  ebullition;  if  the  liquid  then  becomes 
tiu'bid  or  deposits  flocks,  and  yields  a  tiu'bid  filtrate,  if  it  also  gives  a  precipitate  with 
ferrocyauide  of  potassium  and  nitric  acid,  and  the  last-mentioned  precipitate  is  inso- 
luble in  excess  of  nitric  acid,  paralbu min  is  present.  Then  look  for  metalbumin 
with  alcohol  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  If  alcohol  produces  a  precipitate  soluble 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  but  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces  no  precipitate, 
metalbumin  is  present. 

If  the  liquid  remains  perfectly  clear  on  boiling,  it  may  still  contain  the  following 
alliuminoWl  substances  and  their  derivatives;  casein,  globulin,  glutin,  chondrin, 
p  y  i  n,  and  m  u  c  u  s . 

A  sample  of  the  liquid  is  mixed  with  fen'ocyanide  of  potassium.  If  it  remains 
clear,  casein  and  globulin  are  absent:  pass  on  to  (3). 

If  a  precipitate  is  formed,  test  for  casein  with  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  and 
boiling,  also  with  calf's  rennet ;  for  globulin,  by  observing  whether  a  precipitate  is 
formed  liy  neutralising  the  solution  after  it  has  been  made  acid  or  alkaline. 

3.  To  a  portion  of  the  liquid  add  acetic  acid.  If  it  remains  clear,  pyin,  mucus, 
and  chondrin  are  absent:  pass  on  to  (4). 

A  precipitate  is  formed :  test  the  solution  with  corrosive  sublimate.  If  no  precipi- 
tate is  formed,  pyin  is  absent.  The  occiu'rence  of  a  jsrocipitate  indicates  the  presence 
of  py  i  n,  which  may  be  verified  by  tincture  of  galls  and  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  If  the 
corrosive  sublimate  produces  merely  a  tirrbidity,  chondrin  is  perhaps  present.  Con- 
centrate a  portion  of  the  liquid:  the  formation  of  a  jelly  indicates  chondrin,  the 
presence  of  which  may  be  confirmed  by  its  behaviour  to  ahim  and  metallic  salts. 

4.  The  liquid  in  which  acetic  acid  produced  no  precipitate  may  yet  contain  glutin. 
Concentrate  a  portion  strongly,  and  leave  it  to  cool:  the  formation  of  a  jelly  will  then 
indicate  glutin,  which  may  be  fm-ther  tested  with  corrosive  sublimate. 

0.  The  original  liquid — or  of  it  contained  albumin,  the  liquid  frc  d  from  that  com- 
]  ound  by  boiling — is  concentrated  by  a  gentle  heat  to  ~  orl  of  its  volume,  then  heated 
to  boiling  and  left  to  cool. 

If  no  precipitate  forms,  the  liquid  is  probably  free  from  urates  :  pass  on  to  (6). 

If  a  precipitate  is  formed,  add  acetic  acid.  If  the  liitlierto  amorphous  nuisses  are  then 
seen  under  the  microscope  to  assume  the  form  of  rhombic  tablets,  uric  acid  is  present 
and  may  be  further  tested  with  nitric  acid  and  ammonia. 

A  crystalline  precipitate  not  altered  by  acetic  acid  points  to  the  presence  of  sul- 
)ihateof  calcium,  or  phosphate  of  magn esium,  which  may  be  further  sidi- 
luitted  to  microscopic  and  chemical  examination.  The  precipitate,  if  crystalline,  may 
also  contain  allantoin,  tyrosin,  hippurate  of  c alcium,  and  benzoi c  a ci d. 
Microscopical  examination  and  the  general  behaviour  of  the  substance  must  then  de- 
termine the  further  tests  to  be  applied. 
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6.  Tlie  concentrated  liquid  in  which  no  precipitate  is  formed  by  boiling  and  sub- 
sequent cooling,  or  the  liquid  filtered  from  such  a  precipitate,  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup 
on  the  water-bath,  and  left  to  itself  for  a  considerable  time. 

If  crystals  gradually  form,  it  is  left  to  stand  as  long  as  they  continue  to  increase. 
They  may  consist  of  creatine,  creatinine,  glyccocoll,  leucine,  allantoin, 
taurine,  sarcosine,  inosite,  alkaline  hippurates,  chloride  of  sodium 
and  other  inorganic  salts. 

It  must  in  the  first  place  be  determined  whether  these  crystals  are  organic  or 
inorganic.  In  the  former  case,  tliey  must  be  tested  especially  for  nitrogen,  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  (p.  221),  their  chemical  character  determined  as  nearly  as  possible, 
and  the  further  examination  regulated  accordingly.  In  the  latter  case,  they  must  be 
treated  by  the  methods  of  inorganic  anatysis.  If  they  blacken  when  strongly  heated, 
but  also  leave  a  fixed  residue,  they  probably  consist  of  an  organic  acid  combined 
with  an  inorganic  base :  in  that  case,  the  fixed  residue  will  efFerresce  strongly  with 
acids. 

7.  The  syrupy  residue  itself,  or  the  liquid  separated  from  the  crystals  which  have 
formed  in  it  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol 
of  specific  gravity  0'833. 

a.  A  portion  of  the  alcoholic  solution  concentrated  and  then  diluted  with  water,  is 
tested  with  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid,  for  b  i  1  e-p  igment: —  h,  A  second  portion 
treated  in  like  manner,  is  tested  with  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid  for  theacidsofbile:  — 
c.  A  third  portion  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  solution  examined  by  Trommer's  or  Fehling's  test  for  sugar:  —  d.  A  larger  portion 
of  the  alcohohc  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  the  cooled  residue  treated  ^vith 
nitric  acid  free  from  nitrous  acid,  and  the  vessel  immersed  in  ice-cold  water  or  in  a 
freezing  mixture.  A  laminar  crystalline  precipitate  exhibiting  the  micro-crj'stalline 
characters  of  nitrate  of  urea,  indicates  urea  (care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  it 
from  nitrates  of  the  alkalis).  A  crystalline  precipitate  appearing  after  some  time,  or 
more  quickly  after  previous  heating,  indicates  hippuric  or  benzoic  acid,  the  pre- 
sence of  which  must  be  verified  by  the  microscope  and  by  chemical  reactions: — e.  Mix  a 
portion  of  the  concentrated  alcoholic  extract  with  a  syrupy  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc : 
if  a  crystalline  precipitate  forms,  it  may  contain  creatine  and  creatinine:  if  no 
such  precipitate  appears  after  a  considerable  time,  creatine  is  certainly  absent :  — 
/.  The  last  portion  of  the  concentrated  alcoholic  extract,  which  will  exhibit  a  strong 
acid  reaction,  if  any  free  acid  is  present,  is  to  be  heated  ^vith  oxide  of  zinc,  filtered 
hot,  and  a  drop  left  to  evaporate  on  a  glass  plate :  if  lactic  acid  is  present,  the  cha- 
racteristic club  and  tun-shaped  crj'stals  of  lactate  of  zinc  will  be  seen  by  examination 
with  the  microscope.  The  presence  of  lactic  acid  may  be  confirmed  by  preparing  a 
pure  salt  of  the  acid  from  a  larger  quantity  of  the  Kquid. 

8.  The  residue  insoluble  in  alcohol  may  contain,  in  addition  to  inorganic  and  so- 
caUed  extractive  matters,  uric  acid,  guanine,  hypoxanthin  e,  and  albumi- 
nates not  precipitated  by  boiling.  It  must  be  exhausted  with  water,  which  takes  up 
casein,  pyin,  and  extractive  matters,  together  with  soluble  salts,  then  \x\tn.  dilute 
potash  solution,  which  dissolves  uric  acid,  hypoxanthine,  and  guanine,  and  lastly,  ^Wth 
dilute  h3'drochloric  acid.  Wliat  then  remains  may  contain  albuminates  which  have 
become  insoluble,  mucus,  and  perhaps  also  silica.  All  these  substances  must  be 
further  looked  for  by  special  tests. 

9.  Part  of  the  original  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue,  pulverised 
if  possible,  is  exhausted  with  ether.  The  ethereal  extract,  chiefly  containing  fats  in 
solution,  is  evaporated  and  fiu'ther  examined  (see  Fats  and  Gi.YCEEniEs).  The  residue 
insoluble  in  ether  is  incinerated,  and  the  ash  examined  by  the  methods  of  inorganic 
analysis. 

j3.  Tissues  and  Organs. — In  the  analysis  of  animal  tissues,  it  is  absolute^  necessary 
to  operate  with  considerable  quantities  of  material,  not  less  than  20  pounds ;  otherwise 
a  very  tedious  investigation  may  be  gone  through  without  anj'  satisfactory-  result. 

The  tissue  is  first  carefully  comminuted  and  completely  exhausted  with  cold  water; 
the  extract  is  freed  from  albumin  by  boiling,  and  to  the  filtered  liquid  a  concentrated 
solution  of  caustic  baryta  is  added  as  long  as  any  precipitate  or  tiu'bidity  is  produced. 
The  precipitate  may  contain  phosphate  of  barium,  phosphate  of  magnesium, 
sulphate  of  barium,  uric  acid,  and  hypoxanthine.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated 
to  a  sjTup  over  the  water-bath,  care  being  taken  to  remove  any  mucous  films  like 
casein  that  form  dm-ing  the  evaporation.  These  generally  consist  of  carbonate  of 
barium  or  phosphate  of  magnesium,  but  may  also  contain  uric  acid,  liypoxanthine, 
or  barium-salts  of  organic  acids ;  they  must,  tlierefore,  not  be  thro-mi  away.  As 
soon  as  the  filtrate  is  concentrated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  sjTup,  it  miist  be  left 
to  evaporate  spontaneously.     If  small  short  colourless  prisms  form  in  it,  they 
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probably  consist  of  creatine;  as  soon  as  tliey  appear  to  be  completely  deposited, 
tliey  are  to  be  separated  from  the  motlier-liquor,  recrystallised,  and  submitted  to 
further  examination. 

The  mother-liquor  is  then  fiu'thor  evaporated,  and  mixed  with  small  portions  of 
alcohol,  till  a  milky  turbidity  is  produced,  after  which  the  mixtm-e  is  left  to  itself  for 
a  few  days  ;  if  granular,  laminar,  or  needle-shaped  crystals  form  in  it,  they  may  con- 
tain, besides  creatine  and  phosphate  of  magnesium,  inosate  of  potassium  and 
inosate  of  barium.  To  obtain  the  inosic  acid,  dissolve  the  deposit  in  hot  water, 
add  chloride  of  barium,  purify  the  inosate  of  barium  whicli  separates  by  crystallisation, 
and  separate  the  inosic  acid  by  precipitation  with  dilute  sulpliui'ic  acid. 

The  liquid  separated  from  tlie  deposit  of  inosates  is  now  to  be  mixed  with  a  fresh 
portion  of  alcohol,  whereupon  it  generally  separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower  Ijeing 
syrupy,  the  upper  more  molnle.  The  upper  layer  is  decanted,  and  the  lower  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  ether,  which  generally  causes  a  fresh  separation.  The  lower 
stratum  thus  formed  may  contain  alkaline  lactates,  inosite,  and  salts  of  the 
volatile  fatty  acids;  the  upper,  creatinine  and  leucine.  The  ether-alcoholic 
liquid  is  evaporated  and  left  to  crystallise.  If  the  residue  gradually  deposits  fine 
laminated  crystals,  dilute  it  with  a  little  alcohol,  filter  off  the  mother-liquor,  and  treat 
the  ci-ystals  with  boiling  alcohol ;  they  may  contain  creatine  and  creatinine.  The 
creatine  separates  immediately  as  the  filtrate  cools  ;  the  creatinine  crystallises  from 
the  mother-liquor. 

The  heavy  syrupy  liquid  mixed  with  the  mother-liquor  of  tlie  creatine  and  creatinine 
is  supersaturated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  preei)iitate  all  the  baryta,  and 
the  filtrate  is  distilled  to  obtain  tlie  volatile  acids.  The  residue  of  the  distillation,  if 
shaken  up  with  etlier,  may  perhaps  yield  lactic  and  succinic  acids. 

The  residue  of  the  distillation,  after  being  freed  from  these  acids,  is  mixed  with 
strong  alcohol,  till  it  becomes  turbid,  and  left  at  rest.  Sulphate  of  potassium  then 
crystallises  out,  and  on  repeatedly  adding  fresh  portions  of  alcohol,  more  sulphate  of 
potassium,  together  with  inosite,  which  must  be  separated  from  tlie  sulphate  of 
potassium,  as  far  as  possible  by  mechanical  means,  and  then  by  reerystaliisation  from 
a  small  quantity  of  warm  water.  To  obtain  hypoxauthine  and  uric  acid  from  the 
baryta-precipitates,  viz.  that  which  separated  in  films  at  the  beginning  of  the  process, 
and  that  which  was  produced  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  separate  the  volatile  acids 
treat  the  united  precipitates  with  boiling  potash-ley,  filter,  acidulate  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  redissolvo  the  resulting  precipitate  in  potash,  and  add  sal-ammoniac.  Uric 
acid  is  then  precipitated  as  urate  of  ammonium,  while  hypoxauthine  remains  in 
solution,  and  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  as  a  yellowisli-white  powder. 

If  the  filtrate  from  the  coagulum  of  albumin,  after  being  evaporated  to  a  syrup, 
does  not  yield  any  well  developed  crystals,  but  after  standing  for  some  time,  masses 
having  a  crystalline  aspect,  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  appearing  under  the 
microscope  as  yellowish  refracting  spherules,  the  presence  of  leucine  maybe  sus- 
pected. Tliese  masses  are  then  to  be  separated  from  the  mother-liquor,  which,  after 
standing  for  a  longer  time,  deposits  more  of  them,  and  the  entire  product  strongly 
pressed  between  porous  tiles  and  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  boiling 
iilcoliol.  If  tyrosine  is  present,  it  covers  the  filtrate,  after  it  has  l)ecn  freed  from  the 
albumin-coagulum  and  evaporated,  with  numerous  stellate  groups  of  slender  needles, 
wliich  for  the  most  part  remain  undissolved  when  treated  witli  alcoliol.  They  may  ho 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  whence  they  separate  on  cooling, — purified  by  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  acetate  of  potassium,  and  boiling, — and  then  fm-tlier 
cisamined. 

The  mother-liquors  from  the  leucine  and  tyrosine  deposits  are  examined  as  above 
for  volatile  acids,  lactic  acid,  succinic  acid,  inosite,  &c. 

Another  process  for  the  examination  of  animal  tissues  is  given  by  Sliideler  and 
Clot^tta  : 

Tlie  extracts  obtained  by  maceration  and  pressing  are  boiled  with  a  few  di-ops  of 
acetic  acid  to  coagulate  albumin  and  colouring  matter  of  blood,  and  tlie  strained 
liquid,  after  being  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  to  of  its  bulk,  is  precipitated 
with  tubacetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate,  which  may  contain  uric  acid  and  inosite, 
is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  ;  the  filtrate  is  freed  from  excess  of  lead  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup ;  the  residue,  which  generally  contains 
aUialine  acetates,  is  freed  from  these  compounds  by  digestion  in  cold  weak  alcohol ; 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  alcohol  is  then  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  of  alkaline 
sulphates  continues  to  form ;  and  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  removed  by  careful 
addition  of  baryta-water.  The  clear  filtrate  evaporated  till  it  no  longer  becomes 
permanently  turbid  when  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  absolute  alcohol,  is  heated 
till  the  turliitlity  disappears,  and  then  left  at  rest.    Any  crystals  which  separate  must 
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be  further  examined:  they  may  consist  of  creatine,  hut  also  cf  tj^rosine  and 
taurine,  which  last  compound  has  lately  been  found  by  Cloetta  in  the  tissue  of  the 
lungs.  The  mother-liquor  of  tlie  crystals,  if  carefully  evaporated  to  a  smaller  bulk, 
deposits  any  leucine  that  may  be  piesent. 

The  precipitate  produced  by  subacetate  of  lead  is  washed,  suspended  in  water,  and 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  sidphide  of  lead 
deposits,  after  some  time,  small  white  crystalline  grains,  exhibiting  under  the  micro- 
scope the  forms  of  uric  acid,  they  must  be  collected  and  examined  for  uric  acid  by 
the  murexide  test  (Uric  Acm).  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  uric  acid  is  evaporated 
over  the  water-bath,  till  a  sample  mixed  with  alcohol  becomes  permanently  turbid. 
The  entire  liquid  is  then  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  and  warmed  tiU  the 
turbidity  disappears.  If  after  some  days,  a  deposit  forms  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  vessel,  consisting  of  crj'stalline  masses,  which,  when  recrystaUised  from  water,  form 
rhombic  prisms  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  having  a  pure  sweetish  taste,  and  leav- 
ing no  residue  when  burnt,  inosite  is  probably  present,  and  must  be  sought  for  by 
other  tests.  [For  further  details,  and  for  the  quantitative  analysis  of  animal  substances 
see  Lehmann,  Lehrb.  d.  physiolog.  Chem.  2"  Aufl.  Leipzig,  1853;  Heintz,  Lehrb. 
d.  Zoochemie,  Berlin,  1853;  Robin  et  Verdeil,  Traite  de  Chimie  anat.  et  physioL 
Paris,  1858;  Gorup-Besanez,  Anleitung  zur  zoochem.  Analyse,  2"  Aufl.  Niirnberg. 
1854.] 

A3TA.I.-S'SZS  (VOXiUlVIETIlXC)  Of  IiXQUIUS  and  SOZiIDS.  The  method 
usually  employed  by  chemists  to  determine  quantitatively  the  constituents  of  a  mix- 
ture, consists  in  separating  them  out  one  after  the  other,  either  in  the  pure  state,  or  in 
the  form  of  some  compound  of  known  composition,  and  weighing  the  products.  Every 
one  who  has  occupied  himself  with  such  separations  knows  how  much  time  they  usually 
require ;  indeed  the  value  of  an  analytical  result  is  very  often  much  less  tlian  that  of 
the  time  and  trouble  spent  upon  its  determination.  We  are  indebted  to  the  sagacity 
of  Gay-Lussac  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  principle  in  analytical  chemistry,  wliich  in 
many  instances  obviates  the  inconvenience  mentioned.  This  consists  in  submitting  the 
substance  to  be  estimated  to  certain  characteristic  reactions,  employing  for  such 
reactions  liquids  of  known  strength,  and,  from  the  quantity  of  the  liquid  employed, 
determining  the  weight  of  the  substance  to  be  estimated  by  means  of  the  kno^m  laws  of 
equivalence.  Let  us,  for  example,  consider  the  problem  which  suggested  to  Gay- 
Lussac  the  idea  of  this  method.  Suppose  it  be  required  to  determine  the  amount  of 
silver  in  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper.  The  older  analytical  method  consists  in  dis- 
solving a  weighed  quantity  of  the  alloy  in  nitric  acid,  precipitating  the  sOver  as 
chloride  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  then  filtering,  washing,  fusing,  and 
weighing  the  resulting  chloride  of  silver.  From  the  known  fact  that  chloride  of  silver 
contains  jf^.^  of  its  weight  of  silver,  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  alloy  is  calculated. 
The  same  residt  is  evidently  obtained  by  preparing  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  of 
known  strength,  and  ascertaining  how  much  of  the  solution  is  necessary  and  sufficient 
to  precipitate  the  silver  as  chloride  of  silver  from  a  solution  of  a  weighed  quantity  of 
the  alloy  in  nitric  acid.  The  weight  of  the  precipitated  silver  may  be  determined 
from  the  amount  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  employed ;  because  it  is  kno\\Ti  that  58"5 
parts  by  weight  of  chloride  of  sodium  are  exactly  sufficient  to  convert  108  parts  of 
sOver  into  chloride  of  silver. 

The  liquid  reagents  of  known  strength  employed  in  determinations  of  this  nature  are 
called  "standard  solutions."  The  amount  of  standard  solution  employed  in  a  deter- 
mination may  be  estimated  either  by  weight  or  by  volume  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  method  has  bees  found  easier  of  application,  it  is  now  universally  emploj'cd ; 
and  hence  the  method  of  analysis  based  upon  the  use  of  standard  solutions  is  called 
"volumetric  analysis."  At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  nearly  all  analytical 
methods  based  upon  weight  might  be  transformed  into  processes  by  volume,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  silver  determination  above  quoted.  This  is,  however,  not  always  possible.  A  reac- 
tion to  be  applicable  in  volumetric  analysis  must  satisfy  two  conditions.  (1.)  It  must  not 
occupy  much  time ;  precipitations,  for  instance,  which  take  place  gradually  are  at  once 
to  be  rejected.  (2.)  The  termination  of  the  reaction  must  be  recognisable  with  ease  and 
certainty.  Hence  the  number  of  possible  volumetric  processes  is  much  limited.  On 
the  other  hand  numerous  reactions  inapplicable  in  weight-analysis  fuAiish  excellent 
means  for  volumetric  determinations. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  give  a  short  introduction  to  volumetric  analysis^ 
and  for  this  purpose  the  subject  wiH  be  divided  into  three  parts : 

I.  Description  of  the  necessary  apparatus. 
II.  General  rules  for  the  preparation  of  standard  solutions. 
III.  Description  of  the  most  important  volumetric  methods  as  yet  discovered. 
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I.  Apparatus :  description,  use,  mid  verification. — Besides  tlie  apparatus  necessary 
for  ordinary  chemical  operations,  such  as  beakers,  basins,  &c.,  the  performance  of 
volumetric  analysis  requires:  (1.)  a  delicate  balance  and  weights.  (2.)  Graduated 
glass  vessels  for  the  measurement  and  preparation  of  the  standard  solutions.  A  balance 
is  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  standard  solutions,  and  for  weighing  the  sub- 
stances to  be  analysed.  A  good  analj'tical  balance  capable  of  weigliing  100  grammes 
is  quite  sufficient  for  both  purposes.  To  those  who  have  many  volumetric  analyses  to 
perform,  a  small  light  sensible  balance  with  short  arms  is  of  great  use.  Such  balances 
admit  of  more  rapid  weighing  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  laboratory 
balances. 

The  absolute  magnitude  of  the  units  of  weight  and  measure  adopted,  may  of  com'se 
be  chosen  at  pleasure.  But  the  French  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measiu-es  offers 
so  many  advantages,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  simple  relation  which  it  establishes 
between  the  nnits  of  measure  and  weight,  that  its  employment  in  the  sequel  in  all  data 
of  weight  and  measure  needs  no  justification. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  measure  the  standard  solutions  accurately,  certain  precautions 
are  to  bo  observed  which  we  wi  J  now  jjroceed  to  consider  more  particularly. 

When  an  aqueous  solution  is  poured  out  of  a  vessel,  the  vessel  is,  as  is  well  known, 
never  eom[>letely  emptied ;  a  small  portion  of  the  solution  remains  always  upon  the 
tlie  sides,  even  after  the  vessel  has  been  long  held  in  an  inclined  position.  In  using 
a  measui'e  for  liquids  we  must,  therefore,  be  careful  to  note  whether  the  dr?/  vessel, 
wlien  filled  up  to  a  certain  line,  holds  the  required  volume,  or  whether  such  volume  is 
delivered  from  the  vessel  when  it  is  emptied  in  a  certain  manner.  In  the  first  case 
the  vessel  is  said  to  be  graduated  for  the  contents;  in  the  second  for  delivery 
(<i  r ecoulement).  The  reading  off  is  performed  by  bringing  the  eye  and  the  surface  of 
tlie  liquid  into  one  horizontal  line,  and  noting  what  division  of  the  volumetric  instru- 
ment is  opposite  to  the  liquid  surface.  Now  aqueous  liquids  which  are  enclosed  in 
cylindrical  glass  vessels,  always  show  a  concave  surface,  which  is  the  more  strongly 
curved  the  narrower  the  vessel.  But  a  curved  surface  is  of  course  opposite  to  mani/ 
points  of  the  scale  at  once.  In  order  to  avoid  the  amliiguities  M  hich  are  here  intro- 
duced a  definite  method  of  reading  off  must  be  invariably  adopted.  Tlie  following 
has  been  found  practically  the  best.  A  small  piece  of  black  paper  is  fastened  a  few 
millimetres  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  ring;  the  instru- 
ment is  brought  into  an  exactly  vertical  position,  one  eye  is  closed,  and  the  other 
brought  to  the  right  elevation.  The  meniscus  then  appears  by  transmitted  light, 
sharply  bounded  below  by  a  black  line,  by  means  of  which  it  is  easy  to  see  with 
what  point  of  the  scale  the  former  coincides  (see  Anaj.ysis  of  Gases).  In  order  to 
ensxire  a  fixed  point  of  sight  the  eye,  the  meniscus,  and  a  distant  horizontal  line,  of 
about  the  same  elevaHon  as  the  eye,  are  either  brought  into  one  horizontal  line,  or  the 
instrument  is  placed  at  a  short  distance  before  a  vertical  strip  of  mirror,  ami  the  eye 
is  brought  into  such  a  position  that  the  image  of  the  pupil  and  that  of  the  meniscus 
may  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible :  the  scale  is  then  read  off. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  the  volume  of  every  body  varies  with  the  temperature, 
and  that  consequently  the  divisions  on  a  measure  for  liquids,  as  well  as  the  strength 
of  a  standard  solution,  are  applicable  for  one  temperature  only.  The  expansion  of  the 
glass  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  always  neglected  in  volumetric  analyses.  A  glass 
vessel,  for  instance,  which  holds  a  liter  at  lo'^  C.  contains  at  15°  +  10°,  one  litre  + 
0'27  CO.:  now  0-27  c.c. ;  are  only  the  of  a  Htre.  The  expansion  of  liquids Ts 
greater,  and  must  be  taken  into  account  in  exact  experiments. 

This  is  especially  to  be  attended  to  wlien  volumetric  instruments  are  to  be  graduated 
by  determining  the  weight  of  water  which  tliey  hold.  In  this  case  the  correction  for  the 
expansion  of  water  by  heat  is  not  the  only  one  to  be  made.  Since  one  gramme  is  by 
definition  the  weight  in  vacuo  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  water  at  +  -1°  C,  the  volume  of 
a  given  quantity  of  water  in  c.c.  is  never  expressed  by  the  same  number  as  its  apparent 
weight  in  grammes,  even  at  +  4°  C.  There  is  of  coiu'se  no  necessity  for  employing 
the  real  cubic  centimetre  in  volumetric  analyses ;  but,  as  everything  connected  with 
weights  and  measures  should  be  as  precise  as  possible,  we  think  it  advisable  to  use 
the  words  litre,  cubic  centimetre,  &e.,  in  their  strict  sense.*  We  therefore  give  the 
following  table,  by  means  of  which  the  apparent  weight  of  a  certain  required  volume 
of  water  may  easily  be  found. 

*  Thore  arp,  pven  in  scii  ntiflc  ri'searclips,  cases  in  which  ahsolutehj  correct  measures  must  be  em- 
ployed ;  for  instance,  1  litre  of  air  of  U°  C.  has  the  weight  of  1-293  grms  ,  only  when  its  tension  is 
equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  a  mercury  column  0-76  renl  metres  high,  the  litre  being  the  volume  cf  » 
quantity  of  water  ot  ■1'^  C,  which  balances  in  vacuo  tiie  kilogramme  employed. 
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The  ■vreight  of  1000  c.c.  of  water  of  f  C.  when  deteimined  hy  means  of  brass 
weights  iu  air  oif  C.  and  of  a  tension  of  0-76  metres,  is  equal  to  1000  —x  grms. 


U 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

IJ 

13 

14 

15 

1  L'O 

1  15 

113 

1-12 

1-12 

1-14 

1  Hi 

l-'jl 

1-27 

1-34 

1-43 

1  Wl 

1-G3 

1-76 

1  89 

1° 

k; 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

21 

20 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

X 

2  04 

2-20 

2-na 

2-74 

2-95 

3-17 

3  39 

3r,3 

3-8S 

4- 13 

4-39 

4-G7 

4-94 

5-24 

When  the  barometer  stands  at  76  +  w  oentim.,  every  x  is  to  be  replaced  by  a?  + 
O'Oll  11.  The  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure  may  however  be  neglected,  unless 
a  very  great  degree  of  exactness  is  required. 

If  the  strength  of  a  standard  resolution  is  known  for  one  temperature,  the  strength 
corresponding  to  another  temperature  can  only  be  calculated,  if  the  rate  of  expansion 
by  heat  of  the  liquid  is  known.  It  would  lead  to  entirely  WTong  results  if  such  cal- 
culations were  founded  on  the  known  expansion  of  pure  water,  as  experiment  has 
shown  that  even  weak  solutions  of  salts  and  acids  expand  far  more  than  water 
(see  Gerlach  "  Specifische  Gewichte  der  Salzlcisungen,  &c.,"  Freiberg).  As  long 
as  the  expansion  of  the  commonly  used  standard  solutions  is  not  directly  deter- 
mined, it  is  advisable  to  estimate  the  strength  of  such  solutions  not  only  by  volume, 
but  also  by  weight,  which  is  easily  done  by  weighing  a  known  volume  of  the  liquid 
immediately  after  its  strength  has  been  determined.  The  ratios  of  the  weight  of  the 
solution  to  the  weight  of  active  substances  in  it,  is  of  course  independent  of 
temperature. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  such  corrections  are  appropriate  only  where  the  errors 
from  other  sources  are  not  greater  than  the  corrections  themselves. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  describe  the  separate  instruments. 

1.  Pipettes. —  Glass  vessels  of  forms  shown  in  /r/i.  40*and  41,  provided  with  a  single 
mark  upon  the  narrow  neck,  and  which  are  only  graduated  for  deliverj'.  In  using 
them,  they  are  filled,  at  a  little  above  the  mark,  by  suction,  and  then  closed  above  with 
the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand.  The  lower  point  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  wet 
piece  of  glass ;  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  flow  oat,  by  very  gentle  displacement  of  the 
finger,  as  ftir  as  the  mark ;  and  the  finger  is  then  removed,  to  allow  it  to  run  out  into 
the  vessel  employed.  The  drop  of  liquid  in  the  point  of  the  pipette  is  to  be  kept  in 
exactly  the  same  conditions  as  during  the  marking  of  the  pipette ;  /.  c.  it  is  either 
totally  neglected,  or  it  is  partly  removed  by  holding  the  point  against  the  wet  side  of 
the  glass,  or  it  is  to  be  blown  out  entirely.  If  the  same  method  of  evacuation  be 
always  faithfully  followed,  we  may  assume  that,  with  aU  thin  liquids,  equal  volumes 
remain  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

It  is  convenient  to  be  provided  with  such  pipettes  containing  100  c.c,  60  c.c,  20  c.c, 
10  c.c,  and  6  c.c.  Pipettes  of  10  and  5  c.c  may  conveniently  have  the  form  of  fig.  41, 
larger  ones  the  form  of  fig.  4:0*.  It  seldom  happens  that  we  liave  to  make  pipettes  our- 
selves, as  they  may  be  bought  at  a  low  price ;  but  they  shoidd  always  be  verified. 
This  is  easily  done  by  filling  them  with  water  of  a  kno\ra  temperature,  pouring  this 
into  a  tared  flask,  and  weighing.  The  volume  of  the  water  may  then  bo  found  from 
its  weight  by  means  of  the  table  above  given. 

2.  Pipettes  which  are  divided  throughout  tlieir  whole  length  and  graduated  for 
delivery.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  one  of  50  c.c,  which  is  divided  in  half  c.c  {fig.  42), 
and  several  of  2  to  3  c.c,  divided  into  i  c.c.  {fig.  43). 

3.  Flasks,  graduated  for  the  contents  {fig.  44),  in  various  sizes,  from  i  litre  to 
5  litres.  They  may  be  easily  made  by  making  an  arbitrary  mark  upon  the  neck  of 
the  flask,  and  then  measuring  the  volume  by  pipettes.  It  is  more  exact  to  weigh 
the  contained  water.  It  is  convenient  if,  but  not  absolutely  necesssary  that,  the  volumes 
of  these  flasks  should  be  whole  numbers,  such  flasks  being  used  only  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  standard  solutions. 

4.  For  measuring  the  liquids  used  in  an  analysis  the  burette  is  most  generally 
employed.  This  is  an  ingenious  insti-ument  invented  by  Gay-Lussae.  Upon  a  gla-^s 
tube  ( fi^.  45)  about  16  —  18  mm.  wide  and  30  centim.  long,  a  narrow  tube  is  fused  at  d, 
carried  up  close  along  the  wide  tube  to  about  2  ctm.  from  its  upper  end,  and  there 
(at  c)  bent  and  cut  off  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  figure.  The  divisions  of  i  c.c 
begin  about  one  ctm.  below  c,  and  the  instrument  is  graduated  "  for  delivery."  In  using 
the  burette  it  is  washed  out  with  some  of  the  standard  solution,  then  filled  to  0  ;  the 
point  c  is  slightly  greased,  and  the  required  quantity  of  liquid  is  poured  out  of  the 
narrow  tube. 

After  Bome  practice  it  is  easy  to  allow  the  liquid  to  flow  out  either  in  a  stream 
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or  in  drops.  The  volume  must  not  be  read  off  before  tbe  surface  has  attained  a  constant 
height.  Tenths  of  cubic  centimetres  may,  after  some  practice,  be  easily  judged  of  by 
the  eye  in  burettes  graduated  to  half  cubic  centimetres.  It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that 
greater  accuracy  is  attained  by  employing  narrower  tubes.  The  gain  in  accuracy  due 
to  the  increased  distance  of  the  divisions  is  lost,  because  in  narrower  tubes,  the 
meniscus  is  less  sharply  defined,  and  the  quantity  of  liquid  adhering  to  the  sides  is 
less  constant.  A  burette  of  the  dimensions  given,  contains  50  to  60  c.c,  an  amount 
more  than  sufficient  for  most  analyses :  larger  bui-ettea  are  inconvenient.  If  more 
than  50  c.c.  liquid  are  required  in  analysis,  the  greatest  portion  is  measiu-ed  off  in  a 
pipette.  (40*.)  and  the  remainder  added  from  the  burette.  In  cases  where  greater 
accuracy  is  required  than  can  be  attained  by  the  bm-ette,  the  latter  is  replaced  by  the 
use  of  several  pipettes. 

Mohr  has  substituted  for  Gay-Lussac's  burette  a  simple  divided  tube  {fig.  46),  pro- 


Figs.  40*— 47. 

45. 


vided  below  with  a  caoutchouc  tube,  which  is  closed  by  a  spring  clamp  {fig.  47) 
( Qmtsch-Hahi)  made  of  brass  wire.  Where  a  great  number  of  analyses  of  the  same 
kind  have  to  be  performed,  Mohr's  burette  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  Gay-Lussac's. 
In  scientific  laboratories,  however,  where  a  greater  diversity  of  analyses  occiu-,  the  old 
form  is  preferable,  inasmuch  as  caoutchouc  is  acted  upon  by  some  solutions  which 
are  frequently  employed. 

The  verification  of  a  burette  is  performed  either  by  the  balance  or  by  the  pipettes 
described  in  (1). 

II.  Preparation  of  the  Standard  Solutions. — Standard  solutions  may  be  divided  into 
(1)  such  as  are  immediately  prepared  by  weighing  a  substance  of  known  composition, 
dissolving  it  and  diluting  to  a  certain  volume;  (2)  s-ueh  as  are  prepared  by  approxi- 
mate mixture  and  subsequent  exact  analysis.    The  prej^aration  of  the  first  kind  re- 
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qiiires  no  description.  The  preparation  of  the  second  maj^  be  effected  by  a  kind  of 
successive  approximation,  which  is  best  described  by  an  example. 

Let  it  be  required  to  prepare  a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  containing  t 
grammes  of  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid  SO'H-  in  1  litre.  The  table  given  by  Bineau  of 
the  relation  between  the  specific  gravity  and  strength  of  sulphuric  acid  affords  the  best 
means  for  determining  the  strength  to  the  first  approximation.  Pure  sulphuric  acid 
(monohydrate,  SO'TP)  is  diluted  with  about  its  ovm  weight  of  water;  the  mixture  is 
allowed  to  cool,  and  its  specific  gi'avity  is  quickly  and  accurately  determined  by  measur- 
ing 100  c.c.  in  a  pipette,  weighing  this,  and  dividing  the  weight  (in  grammes)  by  100.  If 
the  temperature  be  observed,  the  percentage  of  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  (p)  may 
be  determined  by  the  table,  to  within  a  hundredth  of  its  true  value.  According 

to  the  result  of  this  determination  every  -  100  =2'  grms.  of  the  solution  are  di- 
luted with  water  up  to  1  litre.  From  BLneau's  table  (see  Sulpeueic  Acid)  the 
specific  gravity  {8)  of  the  required ,  solution  may  be  seen.  To  every  q  grms.  of  acid, 
1000  8  —  q  —  w  grammes  of  water  have  to  be  added.  An  analysis  performed  with 
this  mixture  generally  shows  that  it  contains  not  i  but  grms.  in  1  litre.  Two  cases 
are  now  possible : 

(1)  t'  is  greater  than  t.  It  is  clear  that  the  quantity  f  of  sulphuric  acid  contained 
in  1  litre  is  sufficient  for  —  =  (1  -i-  A)  litre.  With  every  1  litre  of  the  mixture, 
A  litre  of  water  must  be  mixed,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  right  strength.  (2)  is 
less  than  From  i' grms.  of  sulphuric  acid  only =  (1  —  A)  litre  of  standard  solu- 
tion can  be  formed.  Hence  1  litre  of  our  mixture  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of 
(1  —  A)  litre  of  right  standard  solution  and  A  litre  of  water.  Hence  to  every  litre  of  the 
solution  as  much  of  the  acid  of  p  per  cent,  must  be  added  as  is  sufficient  to  form  tlie 
right  standard  solution,  with  A  of  litre  water ;  and  since  by  mixing  q  grms.  of  the  p 
per  cent,  acid  with  w  grms.  of  water,  we  had  ol)tained  a  mixture  of  nearly  the  right 
strength,  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  strong  acid  which  must  be  added  to  every  litre 

is  ^ — ^  "  ^  q^  grammes,  neglecting  an  error  which  need  not  be  considered,  if  A  is  a 
small  fraction. 

After  performing  these  operations,  we  must  determine  by  experiment  how  nearly 
we  have  arrived  at  the  required  strength,  and,  if  necessiiry,  make  a  second  cor- 
rection. If  the  corrections  required  are  great,  it  will  be  almost  invariably  foiunl, 
on  performing  the  aniJj-sis,  that  the  strength  required  has  not  been  exactly  attained, 
however  carefully  the  mixture  of  the  liquids  may  have  been  made.  This  is  the  case 
even  if  the  above  described  approximate  synthesis  is  replaced  by  a  theoretically  exact 
one,  this  cause  of  the  inaccuracy  being,  that  in  the  measm-ement  and  mixture  of  large 
quantities  of  liquids,  smaU  errors  of  measurement  and  losses  are  difficult  to  avoid,  and 
that  the  contraction  of  the  mixture  has  been  neglected.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
solution  to  be  corrrected  is  already  so  nearly  right,  that  its  strength  differs  by  only 
1  or  2  per  cent,  from  that  which  is  required,  the  result  will  be  satisfactory,  even  if  the 
volume  of  the  liquid  taken  was  only  approximately  determined,  provided  the  analysis 
was  performed  accurately,  and  the  measurement  of  the  small  quantities  of  water  or 
acid  which  were  added,  were  made  with  sufficient  care. 

If,  for  instance,  we  consider  the  case  (1)  and  assume  that  the  volume  of  the  acid  to 
be  corrected  was  found  to  be  n  litres,  while  in  fact  it  was  n  {1  +  a)  litres,  the  quan- 
tity of  water  to  be  added  would  then  be,  not  n  A  litres  but  n  A(l  +  a).  The  resulting 
volume  of  the  mixture  would  accordingly  be  too  small  by  A  (1  +  a)  —  w  A  =  w  A  a.  IS, 
for  instance,  it  is  found  that  a  =  i  which  seldom  occurs,  if  moderate  care  is  employed, 
and  A  =  jj^,  then  the  volume  of  the  mixture  would  be  n  y5§o  litres  too  small,  and 
consequently  the  amount  of  sulphmic  acid  in  1  litre  would  be  too  large  by  about 
of  its  actual  quantity.  Similar  considerations  are  applicable  to  case  (2),  and  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  preparation  of  large  quantities  of  liquids,  according  to  the 
method  just  described,  large  measures  accurately  divided  are  not  necessarj'.  Such  pro- 
cesses are  conveniently  performed  in  large  cyUudrical  bottles,  which  are  divided  down 
the  side  with  divisions  corresponding  to  entire  decilitres.  As  the  liquid  in  such  casi  s 
is  not  transferred  from  one  vessel  to  the  other  tiU  it  is  quite  prepared,  loss  is  ei.sily 
avoided. 

The  strength  of  a  solution  is  best  noted  by  giving  the  number  (n)  of  gramn-e- 
atoms  of  the  active  substance  which  it  contains  in  1  litre.  By  "gramme-atom" 
we  understand  a  number  of  grammes  equal  to  the  atomic  weight  of  the  substance 
(H  =  1),  for  instance,  108  grammes  silver,  28  iron,  35-5  chlorine,  ftc.  I*^  is  clear  that 
the  calcidatious  are  hereby  simplified.    For  instance,  1  litre  of  solution  of  silver,  con- 
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taining  n  atoms  (  =  «  x  108  grnis.)  of  silver  exactly  precipitates  n  x  35'5  gi-ms.  of 
chlorine,  w  x  80  grms.  of  Lromine,  n  x  127  grins,  of  iodine.  It  is  also  evident  that 
calculation  will  be  facilitated  by  making  n  a  small  number.  If  it  can  be  done  without 
loss  of  time,  it  is  in  fact  advisable  so  to  adjust  the  strength  of  the  standard  solution 
that  »  =  1,  i,  i  &c. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  standard  solutions  should  remain  of  constant 
strength.  To  ensure  this  condition,  they  must  be  carefully  protected  from  evaporation 
and  other  hurtfid.  influences.  Large  quantities  may  be  preserved  in  bottles  of  1  or  2 
litres  capacity,  provided  with  well  ground  stoppers.  Bottles  which  are  not  in  daily 
use  should  have  have  their  stoppers  greased  and  bound  over  with  bladder  or  sheet 
caoutchouc. 

III.  Description  of  the  most  imjwrtant  Volumetric  processes  hitherto  employed. — 
Among  the  many  volumetric  methods  hitherto  discovered,  those  only  are  of  general 
scientific  interest  by  help  of  which  the  analysis  of  a  whole  series  of  bodies  can  be  made 
with  one,  or  at  least,  a  few  standard  solutions.  These  alone  will  be  more  particularly 
considered  here.  For  the  many  methods  applicable  in  special  cases,  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  several  articles  of  this  work. 

Volumetric  determinations  may  be  classified  as  follows,  according  to  the  principles 
on  which  they  are  based :  — - 

1.  Analysis  hy  Precipitation. — The  quantity  of  the  substance  to  be  determined,  is 
derived  from  that  of  the  reagent  reqiiired  to  separate  it  out  in  an  insoluble  state. 

2.  Analysis  hy  Saturation. — The  quantity  of  a  base  or  an  acid  is  measiu-ed  by  the 
quantity  of  acid  or  base  which  is  necessary  to  convert  it  into  a  neutral  salt. 

3.  Analysis  hy  Oxidation  and  Beduction. — The  quantity  of  substance  to  be  deter- 
mined is  found  by  the  quantity  of  cMorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  oxygen  to  which  it  is 
equivalent  (regarded  as  oxidant),  or  by  the  quantity  of  clilorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or 
oxygen  which  it  requires  to  pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stage  of  oxidation. 

1.  Analysis  by  Peecipitation. — Of  the  numerous  methods  belonging  to  this  divi- 
sion, we  will  here  consider  those  only  which  depend  upon  the  insolubility  of  the  com- 
binations of  silver  with  the  halogens  (chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  cyanogen). 

If  the  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution  of  a  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  or  cyanide, 
is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  is  well  known  that  an  insoluble  chloride 
bromide,  &c.,  of  silver  is  precipitated,  while  a  nitrate  remains  in  solution.  For 
instance 

NO^Ag  +  ClNa  =  ClAg  +  NO'Na. 

All  these  silver  precipitates  have  the  common  property  of  forming,  on  violent  agita- 
tion, a  curdy  mass  which  rapidly  subsides.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  recognise  exactly 
the  point  at  which  the  precipitation  is  completed.  The  reactions  mentioned  may, 
therefore,  be  employed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  determine  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  by 
means  of  a  standard  silver  solution,  and  on  the  other,  to  determine  silver  by  standard 
solutions  of  chlorides,  bromides,  &c. 

Special  processes  for  the  determination  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  and  Chlorides. 
Necessary  reagents. 

1.  Chemically  pure  silver  in  the  form  of  foil  or  wire. 

2.  A  silver  solution  (nitrate)  containing  gramme-atom  (lO'S  grm.)  silver  in 
1  litre.  It  is  easily  prepared  by  dissolving  10-8  grm.  of  silver  in  excess  of  nitric  acid 
and  diluting  to  1  litre. 

3.  A  solution  of      grm. -atom  =  1'08  grm.  silver  in  1  litre. 

4.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  ofJ^  grm.-atom  (=  5'85)  in  1  litre. 

a.  5-85  grm.  pm-e  recently  fused  chloride  of  sodium  is  dissolved  in  water  and  diluted 
litre. 

b.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  saturated  at  ordinary  temperatures,  has  a  com- 
position almost  independent  of  the  temperature  :  it  contains  in  1  litre,  318'4  grm.  of 

NaCh    18-37  c.c.  ^=  ^ — 313:4  )  diluted  to  1  litre,  gives  accordingly  the  standard 

solution  required. 

The  chloride  of  sodium  solution  must,  if  properly  prepared,  be  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  silver  solution  (2).  We  must  never  neglect  to  try  whether  this  is  really  the  case 
by  the  method  to  be  described  below,  and  if  necessary  to  make  tlie  proper  corrections. 

5.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  containing      grm.-atom  in  1  htre  =  0'585  grm. 

6.  Freshly  prepared  chloride  of  silver :  this  is  obtained  by  mixing  equal  volumes  of 
(2)  and  (4),  shaking  vigorously  and  pouring  off  the  clear  liquid. 

Performance  of  the  Analysis. — Let  us  at  fu-st  assume  that  we  have  an  approximate 
knowledge  of  the  amount  of  clilorine  in  the  substance  to  be  examined.  In  this  case 
a  weighed  quantity  is  introduced  into  a  bottle  of  clear  glass  with  a  weU-fitting  stopper, 
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dissolved  in  water  or  nitric  acid,  and  the  previously  calculated  quantity  of  strong 
solution  of  silver  (2)  is  added  from  a  pipette.  The  quantity  of  substance,  and  that 
of  the  water  employed  in  its  solution  or  dilution,  are  to  be  so  taken  that  100  c.c.  of 
the  mixture  may  contain  0'4:  grm.  to  1  grm.  silver,  and  less  than  about  3  gms.  of  the 
dissolved  salt.  If  a  mixture  has  to  bp  examined  which  is  poor  in  chlorine,  this  rela- 
tion is  no  longer  possible.  In  such  cases,  enough  freshly  precipitated  chloride  of  silver 
(6)  must  be  added  to  hring  the  quantity  of  silver  present  up  to  that  mentioned.  Small 
quantities  of  silver-precipitates  disseminated  through  much  liquid  do  not  evince  that 
adherence  and  consequent  tendency  to  subsidence  which  is  necessary  for  the  accurate 
performance  of  this  mode  of  analysis.  Solutions  which  are  poor  in  chlorine,  such  as 
mineral  waters,  must  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  previous  to  analysis.  It  is  also 
advisable  in  such  cases  not  to  employ  a  standard  solution  of  silver,  but  to  weigh 
metallic  silver  and  dissolve  it  in  a  minimum  of  nitric  acid. 

The  mixture  obtained  as  above  is  now  to  be  violently  and  continuously  shaken,  tiU 
it  has  lost  its  first  milky  appearance,  and  forms  a  mixture  of  curdy  chloride  of  silver 
in  the  midst  of  a  clear  solution.  A  speedy  clarification  is  evidence  of  an  excess  of 
silver  ;  slow  subsidence  indicates  the  reverse. 

As  soon  as  the  chloride  of  silver  has  sufficiently  subsided,  |  c.c.  of  strong  solution 
of  silver  must  be  added,  in  order  to  determine  whether  chlorine  is  still  present  in  the 
solution.  If  no  precipitation  occvu's,  the  i  c.c.  silver  solution  is  neutralised  by  the 
addition  of  i  c.c.  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  ;  the  liquid  is  then  shaken,  and  i  c.c. 
of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  being  added  shows  whether  silver  is  in  solution.  Let 
us  assume,  for  example,  that  the  addition  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  has  shown  the 
presence  of  silver  in  considerable  quantity.  The  amount  of  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  which  is  exactly  equivalent  to  this,  cannot  of  coui'se  be  known  ;  bxit  in  every 
case  we  are  sure  of  the  existence  of  some  maximum  value  (V  c.c.)  which  certamly 

includes  it,  X  c.c.  of  chloride  of  sodium  solution  is  then  added,  the  mixture  is  shaken, 

2  , 
and  i  c.c.  of  the  same  solution  being  added  shows  whether  the  precipitation  with  the 

first  quantity  was  complete  or  not.    In  the  first  case,  —  c.c.  of  silver  are  added ;  in 

the  second  ^  c.c.  of  chloride.    In  both  eases,  the  completion  of  the  precipitation  is 

tested  by  the  addition  of  1  c.c.  of  test  solution.  By  continually  adding  half  the 
possible  maximum  of  the  necessary  reagents,  we  soon  arrive  at  a  point  when  less  than 
i  c.c.  of  one  of  the  two  solutions  is  present  in  excess.  When  this  point  is  arrived  at, 
cubic  centimetres  are  added  singly  of  the  weaker  (-~  atomic)  solutions,  until  the  last 
cubic  centimetre  leaves  the  liquid  quite  clear.  This  last  c.c.  is  not  at  all  considered, 
and  the  one  preceding  it  is  considered  only  of  the  value  of  |  c.c.  In  this  way,  a  residt 
is  obtained,  the  error  of  which  corresponds  to  less  than  i  c.c.  of  the  weak  standard  solu- 
tion. It  is  easily  seen  that  a  systematic  procedure  like  that  given  is  quite  essential,  in 
order  to  arrive  quickly  at  a  result ;  by  planless  addition  of  standai-d  solutions,  we  may 
lose  much  time  without  arriving  at  any  residt.  As  long  as  atomic  solutions  are  added, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  wait  for  a  complete  subsidence  of  the  precipitate  previously 
formed.  The  white  cloudy  freshly  precipitated  chloride  of  silrer  is  easUy  distin- 
giiished  from  the  previously  precipitated,  violet-colom-ed,  and  coagxdated  chloride. 
As  soon,  however,  as  we  begin  to  work  with  —  atomic  solutions,  we  must  always  wait 
for  the  complete  clarification  of  the  liquid  before  adding  a  fi-esh  quantity  of  solution. 
Weak  precipitations  are  best  seen  by  holding  the  vessel  against  the  light,  with  a  piece 
of  black  paper  obliquely  behind  it.  The  precipitation  can  be  considered  complete  only 
when  the  last  cubic  centimetre  of  solution  gives  no  more  turbidity  after  §  to  1  minute's 
standing. 

Those  who  make  such  analyses  for  the  first  time,  will  do  well  to  place  in  several 
flasks  some  chloride  of  sdver  (6)  and  100  c.c.  water,  then  add  to  the  several  flasks 
1  1,  1,  2  milligi'ammes  of  silver;  shake,  and  after  subsidence  add  to  each  flask  1  c.c. 
of  the  ^  atomic  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.  By  this  means  the  judgment  is 
greatly  assisted  in  the  subsequent  actual  reactions. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  work  with  less  than  J  grm.  of  silver 
at  once,  and  that  no  greater  accuracy  is  obtained  by  adding  less  at  once  than  1  c.c.  of 
the  atomic  solution ;  the  tennination  of  the  reaction  is  thereby  only  rendered  more 
indistinct. 

If  it  be  desired  to  arrive  at  the  utmost  accuracy  in  such  determinations,  a  second 
analysis  may  be  made  by  dissolving  I  grm.  or  more  of  sQver  in  nitric  acid,  adding  the 
cj^uantity  of  substance  necessary  for  its  precipitation,  as  found  from  the  previous 
analysis,  and  completing  the  precipitation  by  means  of  the  atomic  solution.  The 
determination  of  atomic  weight.s,  performed  in  this  way  by  Alarig'.-.ac  and  Pclouze, 
shows  to  what  great  accuracy  the  process  may  be  brought. 

It  lias  been  hitherto  assumed  that  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  the  substance  is  ap- 
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proximately  known.  If  tliis  is  not  the  case,  the  definite  determination  must  he  preoeded 
by  a  trial  upon  a  small  quantity  of  the  substance.  The  more  exact  such  trial  is  made, 
the  quicker  -will  be  the  performance  of  the  final  determination. 

The  calculation  of  the  analysis  is  very  simple.  The  number  of  atoms  of  silver, 
diminished  by  the  number  of  atoms  of  chloride  of  sodium,  added  as- standard  solution, 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  chlorine-ato7ns  contained  in  the  substance. 

That  which  is  here  described  for  chlorine  is  appHcable,  vmtatis  mutandis,  to  bromine, 
iodine,  and  cyanogen. 

The  determination  of  silver  by  means  of  chlorine  also  follows  immediately  from  the 
above,  and  requires  no  further  explanation.* 

2.  Analysis  by  Saturation. — All  methods  belonging  to  this  division  depend  upon 
the  fact  that  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  combine  easily  and 
directly  ■with  acids,  and  that  the  corresponding  carbonates  are  fully  decomposed  in 
contact  with  stronger  acids,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  The  solutions  of  the 
1  eutral  salts  which  the  above  named  bases  form  with  strong  acids  are  without  action 
upon  litmus,  while  the  smallest  excess  of  acid  or  alkali  is  immediately  detected  by  its 
reddening  or  blueing  that  vegetable  colour. 

Reagents. — 1.  Pui-e  anhydrous  raonocarhonate  of  sodium.  If  this  salt  be  kept  ready 
prepared  in  powder,  it  must  always  be  ignited  before  use.  Carl  ionate  of  sodium,  fused 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  cast  in  slabs,  is  less  hygroscopic,  but  its  use  must  be 
avoided,  since  Sclieerer  has  shown  that  carbonate  of  sodium  loses  on  fusing  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  carbonic  acid. 

2.  Standard  solution  of  hi/drocMoric  acid,  containing  nearly  or  exactly  36-  5  gi'ms. 
HCl  (1  atom)  in  1  litre.    This  may  be  prepared  in  several  wi*ys. 

a.  The  most  exact  method  is  to  determine  the  specific  gi-avity  of  a  sample  of  con- 
centrated pure  hydrochloric  acid,  deduce  its  strength  by  means  of  Ure's  table  f  (see 
Hy'Drochloric  Ac  id,  under  Citlorink),  add  the  proper  amount  of  water  and  determine 
exactly  the  strength  of  the  mixture  by  means  of  silver  solution,  as  dosci'ibed  in  a  pre- 
ceding paragi-aph. 

b.  A  concentrated  acid,  whose  strength  is  approximately  kno-^vn  from  its  specific 
gi'avity,  is  so  far  diluted  that  it  contains,  as  nearly  as  can  be  effected  by  this  means, 
20'2  -per  cent,  of  HCl.  If  tlic  liquid  so  obtained  be  qiiickly  boiled  in  a  narrow  necked 
fiask,  or  in  a  retort  in  contact  with  platinum  (not  in  an  open  basin),  a  time  soon 
arrives  after  which  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  evaporate  in  the  same  proportion  in 
which  they  are  contained  in  the  residue.  If  about  one  half  be  evaporated  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  point  mentioned  is  attained.  The  percentage  strength  of  the  residue 
depends  upon  the  contemporary  barometric  pressiu'e,  according  to  the  following  table^ 
derived  from  experiments  made  on  this  subject  bv  Roscoe  and  Dittmar.  (Chem.  Soc. 
Qu.  J.  xii.) 


Height  of  barometer  in  metres 

0-73 

0-71: 

0-75 

0-76 

0-77 

0-78 

0-79 

Percentage  strength  of  } 
resi<lue  in  HCl  \ 

20-30 

20-28 

20-26 

20-21 

20-22 

20-20 

20-18 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  in  cases  whore  the  barometer  stands  at  about  0-76,  the  percentage 
of  HCl  may,  -witliout  incurring  great  ei-ror,  be  taken  as  20-24.  180-3  grms.  of  such  an 
acid  are  accordingly  equivalent  to  36-.5  gr.  of  HCl. 

c.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  of  kno"\TO  specific  gravity  is  so  far  diluted  -with  water 
that  it  contains  rather  more  than  36-5  gr.  HCl.  In  a  measured  quantity  (  Fee.)  of  this 
acid,  carbonate  of  sodium  is  dissolved  in  tlie  cold  in  the  proportion  of  53  milligrammes 
to  every  1  c.c.  of  the  acid.  A  few  grammes  of  sulphate  of  sodium  are  then  added, 
and  the  whole  is  boiled  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid.  The  sulphate  of  sodium  is  added 
to  jirevent  tlie  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  liquid  so  prepared  contains,  besides  the  neutral  salts,  only  the  excess  of  acid 

*  Gay-Lussac*s  method  of  determining  silver  has  recently  been  investigafed  by  Mulder  (see  Mulder, 
"  Die  Sllberprobir-metliode,"  etc.,  Leipzig  bei  -Weber).  He  has  made  tlie  singular  observation,  that  a 
mixture  of  exactly  equivalent  quantities  of  Ag  and  NaCl-solution  gives  jirecipirates  wth  both  reagents. 
Of  either  of  the  two  solutions  a  quantity  equivalent  to  ttq—  of  the  silver  just  precipitated  is  to  be  added, 
before  the  formation  of  precipitates  ceases.  Sta^s  has,  in  the  course  of  his  determinations  of  atomic 
wcif^lits,  made  a  similar  observation  ;  but  according  to  liiin,  the  limits  of  the  state  of  iodifTerfnt  equi- 
librium are  narrower.  These  observations  show  tiiat  in  order  to  attain  tlie  hiyhest  possible  degree  of 
accurHcy,  a  strictly  empirical  procedure  must  be  adopted. 

t  For  an  acid  whose  strength  is  between  twenty  and  thirty  per  cent,  the  relation  between  specific 
gravity  s,  and  percentage  p,  is  given  by  the  equation  — 

p  =  200  (i-I)  +  0-3. 
S  3 
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whose  quantity  has  to  be  determined  in  order  to  find  the  strength  of  ox>T  test-acid. 
For  this  purpose  the  mixture  is  coloured  slightly  red  ■with  solution  of  litmus,  and 
an  arbitrarily  diluted  caustic  soda  solution  is  added  whUe  the  liquid  is  hot,  till  the  last 
drop  causes  a  decided  blue  colour  (without  mixture  of  violet).  The  quantity  of 
soda  {t  c.c.)  requited  to  produce  the  efiFect  is  noticed.*  On  the  other  hand,  a  fixed 
volume  (v)  c.c.  of  the  test-acid  is  measured,  and  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  the 
quantity      c.c.)  of  caustic  soda  required  for  its  neutralisation  is  determined. 

From  the  last  test,  we  have  found  that  1  c.c.  of  the  arbitrarily  diluted  soda  is  equi- 
valent to  — ^— -  of  acid.  Hence  we  had  previously  added  ^  v  c.c.  more  of  this  acid 
than  is  necessary  for  the  neutralisation  of  V.  53  miligrm.  of  carbonate  of  soda,  i.  e. 

(V  —  ^  ^  c.c.  of  test  acid  would  have  exactly  sufficed  to  neutralise  the  weighed 
.      '  .  .  .        I  vt\ 

quantity  of  carbonate  of  sodium.    If,  accordingly,  we  dilute  (  ^  ~  '^^  '^^^^  ^ 

V  c.c,  then  1  c.c.  of  the  mixture  will  contain  exactly  1  milligramme-atom  of  HCl. 
In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  better  not  to  perform  this  dilution,  but  to  note  that  1  c.  c. 

test-acid  contains  /"  ^ — -A  36-5  milligrammes  of  HCl. 

3.  Test  Su/2Jhuric  acid. — It  is  not  necessary  to  have  this  as  well  as  the  hydrochloric 
test-acid.  Nevertheless  it  has  over  the  latter  the  important  advantage  of  being  wholly 
non-volatile  when  boiled  in  dilute  solution.  It  can  be  prepared  according  to  the 
method  described  for  hydrochloric  acid  under  (c). 

4.  Test  Caustic  soda,  which  is,  volume  for  volume,  exactly  or  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  test-acid.  Carbonate  of  sodium  is  rendered  caustic  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
so  far  concentrated  that  the  requisite  strength  is  nearly  attained.  A  small  quantity 
more  of  milk  of  lime  is  then  added,  the  liquid  allowed  to  cool  (the  air  being  excluded), 
and  the  clear  liquid  drawn  off  liy  a  syjjhon.  For  the  exact  determination  of  its  strength, 
60  c.c.  test-acid  are  poured  into  a  porcelain  basin,  a  few  drops  of  litmus  are  added, 
and  then  the  soda-solution  is  poured  in  from  a  burette  till  the  colour  begins  to  deepen. 
A  decided  reaction  is  recovered  by  addition  of  1  c.c.  of  test-acid ;  about  2  grms.  of 
sulphate  of  soda  are  then  added  (if  hydrochloric  acid  is  being  employed) ;  the  liquid  is 
heated  to  boiling,  and  soda  is  again  poured  in,  till  the  liquid  exhibits  a  distinct  blue 
colour.    The  calculation  of  the  result  requires  no  explanation. 

5.  Solution  of  Litmvs. — Powdered  Ktmus  is  digested  in  the  cold  with  twenty  times 
its  weight  of  water,  the  solution  filtered,  and  so  exactly  saturated,  that  1  c.c.  of 
the  litmus  solution  diluted  with  about  100  c.c.  water,  is  turned  decidedly  red  by  c.c. 
of  test-acid,  and  decidedly  blue  by  the  same  quantity  of  test-alkah. 

Aeidimetry. —  Free  acids  in  aqueoiis  solutions,  if  these  be  free  from  magnesia, 
alumina,  and  the  heavy  metals,  and  are  not  deeply  coloured,  may  be  determined  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  sufficiently  clear  from  paragraph  4.  If  hot  solutions  are  used, 
the  caustic  soda  may  without  injury  contain  a  little  carbonic  acid.  But  if  we  are 
compelled  to  work  in  the  cold,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  salts  of  ammonia,  or 
because  the  acid  to  be  determined  cannot  be  prevented  from  evaporating  by  addition 
of  sulphate  of  sodium,  caustic  soda  must  be  employed  wliich  is  almost  perfectlj-  free 
from  carbonate.  But  even  in  such  case,  the  termination  of  the  reaction  is  not  so  easily 
recognisable  as  when  the  solution  is  wai-m.  It  is  best  detected  by  dropping  in  the 
soda  rather  quickly  and  without  intermission,  tiU  the  liqiiid,  after  stining,  remains 
distinctly  blue  for  some  seconds.  The  gradual  change  of  this  colour  to  violet  is  no 
evidence  of  the  solution  not  being  neutral.  Such  change  depends  upon  the  subsequent 
action  of  carbonic  acid  upon  the  litmus.  In  the  determination  of  weaker  acids, 
such  as  the  organic,  the  same  exactitude  of  reaction  is  not  observed  as  occurs  in  the 
determination  of  sulphuric,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  other  strong  acids.  It  must  be 
also  noticed  that  many  substances  somewhat  modify  the  blue  colour  which  is  the 
criterion  of  completed  reaction.  In  presence  of  many  siibstanecs,  such  as  ammoniaeal 
salts,  &e.,  the  change  of  coloiu'  from  red  to  blue  does  not  occm-  so  quickly  and  decidedly 
as  when  these  substances  are  absent ;  and  in  a  few  instances,  as  when  acetic  acid  is  pre- 
sent, the  real  point  of  saturation  is  not  reached  until  after  the  change  of  colour  has  taken 
place.  In  order  to  render  the  analysis,  in  such  cases  as  these,  as  aceui'ate  as  possible, 
it  is  advisable  to  make  a  control  experiment  under  the  same  conditions  as  occur  in  the 
real  determination.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  strength  of  an  acetic  acid  bo  required, 
it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  make  an  analysis  in  the  ordinary  way,  because  the  neutral, 
acetates  of  sodium  and  potassium  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  this  will  mask  the 
true  point  of  saturation ;  it  is  best,  thcrefoi-e,  to  prepare  a  solution  of  acetic  acid  of 

*  riic  change  of  colc-ur  is  best  seen  in  a  porcelain  basin,  or  in  a  Casli  standing  on  v.liitc  paper. 
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known  strength — by  adding  a  known  quantity  of  standard  sidphuric  acid  to  excess  of 
acetate  of  sodium,  and  to  determine  how  much  standard  soda-sohition  is  necessary 
to  bring  about  a  definite  cliange  of  colour  in  this  acid  solution.  The  strength  of  tlie 
soda-solution  being  thus  empirically  determined  with  acetic  acid,  the  real  analysis 
can  be  made  without  any  reference  to  hyjjothesis. 

Alkalimetry .  —  Caustic  alkalis  and  their  carbonates  are  easily  determined  in  a 
manner  which  is  so  analogous  to  the  method  given  (2,  c.)  for  the  preparation  of  standard 
acid,  that  a  fuller  description  is  unnecessary.  If  many  such  determinations  are  to  be 
made,  it  is  advisable  to  employ  test-sulphimc  (not  hydj-ocliloric)  acid,  and  so  to  dilute 
the  soda  that  it  saturates  the  test-acid,  volume  for  volume.  If  ammonia  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, the  reneutralisation  by  soda  must  be  2:)erformed  in  a  perfectly  cold  solution. 

Bariita,  Strontia,  and  Liiiic,  and  their  carbonates,  are  determined  exactly  as  the 
the  fixed  alkalis.  But  hydi'ochloric  acid  must  be  employed  and  no  sulphate  of  sodium 
can  be  added,  otherwise  sulphates  of  these  earths  are  precipitated,  and  sucli  preci- 
pitates influence  the  litmus  reaction.  If  only  a  smaU  excess  of  acid  has  been  used,  tlie 
quantity  of  hydrocHoric  acid  lost  by  a  boiling  of  short  dm-ation  is  very  inconsiderable. 
If  this  excess  of  acid  does  not  occur  in  the  first  analysis,  it  may  be  made  to  do  so  in  a 
second  one  (see  page  117). 

3.  Analysis  by  Oxidation  and  Reduction.  —  It  is  know  that  most  ele- 
ments combine  in  various  proportions  with  oxygen  or  its  substituents  ;  tliat  lower 
oxides  or  chlorides  are  converted  into  higher  oxides  or  chlorides,  by  the  direct  or  in- 
direct addition  of  oxygen  or  chlorine ;  and  that  these  higher  compounds  often  give  up 
a  portion  of  their  oxygen  or  chlorine  when  in  contact  with  reducing  agents.  Amongst 
the  innumerable  reactions  of  this  kind,  aU  those  can  be  employed  which  occur  quickly, 
and  in  which  the  termination  of  the  reaction  may  be  recognised  with  distinctness. 
Amongst  the  numerous  methods  of  volumetric  analysis  of  this  land  hitherto  pro- 
posed, we  shall  mention  only  the  most  important.  These  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes:  (a)  those  in  which  permanganic  acid  is  the  oxidant,  —  (h)  those  in 
which  iodine  acts  as  oxidant. 

(a).  With  Peemanganic  Acid  : 

1.  Dctirntuiaiion  of  Iron. — If  a  solution  of  pemianganate  of  potassium  be  added  to 
a  strongly  acid  and  dilute  solution  of  a  protosalt  of  iron,  the  Mn^O'K  gives  u])  |  of 
its  oxygen  to  the  iron,  converting  it  into  sesquisalt,  and  is  itself  converted  into  a 
manganosum-  and  a  potassium-salt  of  the  acid  added  ;  c.  g. : 

2Mn-0'K  +  lOSO'Fe-  -I-  8S0^H-  =  2SO^Mn2  +  SO'K-  +  5(S0')Te«  +  811-0. 

The  deep  purple  red  colour  of  the  permanganic  acid  is  continually  destroyed  as  long 
as  any  protoxide  of  iron  is  present ;  but  as  soon  as  all  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  converted 
into  sesquioxide,  the  next  di-op  of  the  reagent,  even  if  the  solution  is  very  dilute,  gives 
a  distinct  rose-red  coloration.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  protoxide  of  iron  may  bo 
determined  by  means  of  permanganate  of  potassium.  A  convenient  standard  solution 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  about  8  grammes  of  the  commercial  crystallised  salt  in  1  litre 
of  water  ;  1  c.c.  of  such  solution  oxidises,  according  to  the  relative  purity  of  the  salt, 
from  12 — 14  milligrammes  of  iron  present  in  the  form  of  protoxide.  On  account  of 
this  uncertainty,  and  because  the  solution  gradually  though  slowly  decomposes,  a  fresh 
estimation  of  the  strength  of  the  solution  must  precede  every  series  of  iron  deter- 
minations. For  this  purpose,  0-5  grm.  of  piu'e  iron  (thin  harpsichord  wire  is  almost 
perfectly  pure)  is  dissolved  in  a  great  excess  of  pm'e  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  air 
being  as  far  as  possible  excluded.  Mohr  recommends  the  douljle  salt,  SO^FeNH'  -t- 
3H-0,  as  a  standard.  The  air-dry  salt  does  not  oxidise  in  air:  it  contains  |  of  its 
weight  of  iron.  The  solution  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  diluted  with  water  free 
from  air  to  between  O'i  and  0-6  litres.  Chameleon  solutionis  added  from  a  bm'ette 
to  this  liquid,  till  the  colour  of  the  last  drop  no  longer  chsappcars.  From  the  result 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  how  many  milligrammes  of  u-on  are  oxidised  by  1  c.c.  of  the 
cliameleon  solution.  In  order  now  to  determine  the  quantity  of  iron  in  a  given  sub- 
stance, so  much  of  the  substance  as  will  contain  about  0'3  gr.  of  iron  is  dissolved,  if 
possible,  in  water  or  sulpliurio  acid ;  hydrocliloric  acid  should  be  used  only  when  it 
cannot  be  avoided.  If  all  the  iron  is  dissolved  as  protoxide,  the  solution  is  diluted 
to  about  0-4  or  0'5  litres,  and  examined  just  as  was  clone  in  the  case  of  the  standard 
solution  above  described.  If  the  iron  is  present  partly  or  wholly  as  sesquioxide,  this 
must,  previous  to  the  dilution  by  boiling  with  zinc  free  from  iron,  be  con-i]pletrly 
reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxide.  The  reduction  may  be  considered  complete  when 
the  solution  has  become  completely  or  nearly  colourless.  If  any  metals  such  as 
arsenic,  copper,  &c.  are  hereby  precipitated,  they  must  bo  removed  by  quick  filtration 
through  liibidous  paper. 

That  the  determination  may  be  accurate,  it  is  necessary — 1.  Thai  the  tululioii  bo 
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very  dilute,  in  order  that  the  yellow  colour  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  formed  may  not 
interfere  with  the  distinctness  of  the  reaction.  If  hydrochloric  acid  be  present,  more 
water  than  usual  must  in  general  be  added,  because  in  concentrated  solutions,  hydro- 
chloric acid  reduces  permanganic  acid. 

Mn'O'  +  14HC1  =  TH^O  +  lOCl  +  4MnCl 

2.  An  excess  of  acid — if  possible,  of  sidphuric  acid — must  be  jiresent.  The  object  of 
this  is  not  only  to  make  the  colour  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  faint,  but  also  to  prevent 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  small  quantity  of  air  in  the  water  used  for  the  dilution, 
from  exerting  an  oxidising  action  during  the  operation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  protoxide  of  iron  may  in  this  manner  be 
determined  in  the  presence  of  sesquioxide.  The  principal  advantage  of  this  deter- 
mination consists  in  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  many  substances,  wliieh  often  greatly 
complicated  weight-analyses,  does  not  interfere  with  its  simplicity  and  accuracy.  Even 
the  iron  contained  in  ferrocyanides  may  be  determined  by  means  of  permanganate  of 
potassium. 

The  behaviour  of  permanganic  acid  towards  protoxide  of  iron  may  serve  for  the 
indii-ect  estimation  of  many  substances  which  ai'e  capable  of  oxidising  proto-salts  of 
iron.  It  is  only  necessary  to  allow  the  substance  to  act  upon  a  known  quantity  of 
iron  in  excess  dissolved  as  protoxide,  and  to  estimate  the  amomit  of  protoxide  unacted 
upon,  in  the  manner  just  described.  Free  chlorine,  the  active  chlorine  in  chloride  of 
lime,  the  higher  oxides  of  manganese  *,  nitric  acid,  &c.,  may  be  detennined  in  this 
way.  We  shall  subsequently  discuss  other  and  better  methods  of  estimating  these 
substances,  and  will  not  therefore  here  enter  into  further  particulars. 

2.  Dctmnination  of  Copper. — The  solution  of  the  substance  in  water  or  nitric  acid 
is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  tartrate  of  potassium  and  sodium  sufficient  to  prevent 
precipitation  by  the  subsequent  addition  of  an  excess  of  caustic  potash.  The  alkaline 
liquid  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  milk-sugar  is  added,  tUl  all  the  copper  is  precipitated 
as  suboxide.  This  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  hot  water,  and  digested, 
together  with  the  filter,  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  sodium.  The 
resulting  solution  of  NaCl  +  Cu-'Cl,  is  to  bo  diluted  and  treated  with  permanganate 
of  potassium,  as  in  the  determination  of  iron.  The  filter,  if  the  operation  be  quickly 
performed,  has  no  action  upon  the  permanganic  acid.  Since  in  this  reaction,  4  atoms 
of  copper  take  up  one  atom  of  oxygen  from  the  permanganic  acid,  every  volume  of 
our  solution  will  oxidise  as  many  atoms  of  copper  (31-7  grms.),  as  it  does  of  iron 
(28  grms). 

SCu^O  +  Mu'iO'  =  lOCu'O   +  2Mn«0 
and        lOFe^O  h-  Mn'O'  =    6Fe-'0'  +  2Mn=0. 

3.  Determination  of  Oxalic  acid. — When  oxaHe  acid  and  permanganic  acid  are 
brought  together  in  acid  solutions,  the  former  is  oxidised  to  carbonic  acid,  the  latter 
reduced  to  protoxide  of  manganese,  which  unites  with  the  acid  present  : 

Mn'O'  +  SC-H^O'  +  2S0'H=  =  lOCO'  +  2SO'Mn2  +  yn^O. 

Hence  oxalic  acid  may  be  determined  by  means  of  permanganate  of  potassium  in  a  dOuta 
solution  containing  an  excess  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to 
that  described  under  iron.  For  the  determination  of  the  permanganic  acid,  either  pure, 
air-dried,  crystallised  oxalic  acid,  C-ffO'  +  2H-0,  or  pure  iron,  is  employed.    A  voliune 

of  test-solution  which  oxidises  x  atoms  (:r  .  28)  of  iron,  will  convert  -  atoms  of  oxalic 

acid  {x  :  31'5)  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

The  behaviour  of  permanganic  acid  towards  oxalic  acid  may  be  employed  for  the 
valuation  of  commercial  peroxide  of  manganese :  1  grm.  of  the  verii  fineli/  powdered 
peroxide  is  mixed  with  a  weighed  quantity  (about  1-5  gramme)  of  crj-staUised  oxalic 
aeid  and  a  considerable  excess  of  pure  dilute  sulphm-ic  acid,  and  warmed  tiU  the 
peroxide  of  manganese  is  decomposed.  Water  is  added,  the  solution  allowed  to  cool, 
and  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  determined  as  above  :  1  atom  of  peroxide  of  manganese 
transfonns  1  atom  of  oxalic  acid  into  carbonic  acid : 

Mn'0=  +  C-HO«  +  S0'H2  =  SO'Mn^  +  200^  +  2H-0. 

(J).  Methods  in  which  Iodine  acts  as  oxidising  agent. — Iodine  in 
aqueous  solution,  in  presence  of  oxidable  substances,  often  acts  upon  the  elements  of 
water  so  as  to  form  hydriodic  acid  with  its  hydrogen,  while  the  oxj-gen  acts  upon  the 
substance  present.  Now  as  the  smallest  quantity  of  free  iodine  may  be  recognised  by  its 
property  of  blueing  starch-solution,  whereas  hydi-iodic  acid  and  the  iodides  are  without 
action  upon  stai'ch,  the  substances  mentioned  may  often  be  determined  by  mixing  their 

*  The  determination  of  nitric  Actrt  becomes  ex.ict  only  wlien  the  reaction  takes  place  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen,  ljut  this  precaution  being  taken,  N-O^  oxiilises  exactly  l2Fe.  (Freseuius.) 
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aqueous  solutions  with  starch-solution,  and  then  adding  a  standard  solution  of  iodine 
in  iodide  of  potassium,  until  permanent  blue  coloration  occurs.  In  order  that  this 
reaclion  may  succeed,  the  substance  to  be  oxidised  must,  even  in  veiy  dilute  solution, 
possess  the  property  of  decolorising  the  iodide  of  starch  wliich  has  been  locally 
formed.    For  examples  of  determinations  of  this  kind,  we  will  take  the  following. 

Htjposvlphurous  acid,  as  potassium-,  or  sodium-salt,  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions 
(made  alkaline  by  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalis),  acts  upon  iodine  in  such  a  manner 
that  tetrathiouates  of  alkalis  and  metallic  iodides  are  jjroduced,  c.  g. : 
2S=O^Na2  +  21  =  2NaI  -i-  S'0«Xa=. 

Arsenious  acid,  in  the  form  of  an  alkali-salt,  is  converted  by  iodine  into  arsenic  acid, 
in  a  solution  made  distinctly  alkaline  by  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  an  alkali-metal. 
Iodine  must  be  added  till  the  iodide  of  starch  formed  is  no  longer  decolorised  on  the 
addition  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium;  4  atoms  of  iodine  (508  pts.)  oxidise  1  atom  of 
arsenious  acid  (198  pts.) : 

As=0'  +  a  +  2n=0  =  4HI  +  As-0^ 

Sulphurovs  acid,  may  be  determiaed  like  hyposulpliurous  acid  in  solutions  rendered 
feebly  alkaline  by  an  alkaline  carbonate.    The  product  formed  is  sulphuric  acid: 
SO-  +  21  +  2H~0  =  2HI  +  sen-. 

If  we  endeavour  to  determine  free  sulphurous  acid  by  iodine,  very  divergent  results 
are  obtained  when  the  solution  is  strong.  In  such  cases,  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phm-ous  acid  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  varies  very  much,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  water  present  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  iodine  is  added.  If,  however,  before 
adding  the  iodine,  the  solution  is  so  far  diluted  with  water  free  from  air,  that  less  than 
O'lgrm.  of  sulphurous  acid  is  contained  in  1  litre  of  water,  the  reaction,  21  +  2H-'0  + 
SO-  =  2III  +  SO^H",  occurs  with  perfect  regularity. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  reaction  takes  place,  were  determined  by 
Bun  sen  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lsxxvi.  265),  and  applied  to  a  series  of  very  accurate  volu- 
metric determinations,  the  most  important  of  which  we  shall  here  explain. 

Anali/scs  by  means  of  Iodine  and  Sulphurous  Acid. 

Reagents. — 1.  Pure  iodide  of  potassium.  2.  Piu-e  hydrochloric  acid.  3.  Freshly 
prepared,  thin,  very  clear  starch-sohition.*  A  dilute  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
mixed  with  starch  and  hydrochloric  acid,  must  give  a  mixtm-e  which  remains  colourless 
for  several  minutes. 

4.  A  standard  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  5  grms.  of  commercial 
iodine,  and  10  to  12  grms.  of  iodide  of  potassium,  are  dissolved  in  about  20  c.c.  water, 
and  as  soon  as  all  the  iodine  is  dissolved  the  solution  is  diluted  to  1  litre. 

5.  A  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  in  distilled  water.  This  must  be  so  diluted  that 
about  10  volumes  of  it  are  necessary  to  decolorise  1  volume  of  the  iodine-solution  (4). 
This  solution  should  be  jirepared  in  quantities  of  10  to  20  litres,  and  allowed  to  stand 
about  an  liour  excluded  from  the  air,  before  \ise,  so  that  tlie  oxygen  contained  in  the 
dissolved  air  may  be  absorbed  by  the  sulpluirous  acid.  It  may  be  advantageously 
kept  in  an  earthenware  vessel,  provided  with  a  tap  at  the  bottom,  and  a  fine  drau  ii 
out  tube  above  to  allow  the  air  to  enter.  The  strength  of  such  a  solution  may  be 
considered  as  constant  during  the  performance  of  one  analysis. 

The  first  question  is  to  determine  exactlj/  the  strength  of  the  iodine-solution,  already 
approximately  kno-\TO.  If  we  had  a  small  quantity  of  perfectly  piu-e  iodine  of  known 
weight,  this  might  be  easily  done  by  comparing  such  iodine  with  the  standard-solution 
by  means  of  the  same  sulphurous  acid.  Such  a  quantity  of  iodine  to  serve  as  a 
measure,  is  obtained  by  boiling  between  200  and  400  milligi-ammes  {  =  A)  of  pure 
anhydrous  bichromate  of  potassium  \vith  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  collecting  t!ie 
evolved  chlorine  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  (for  one  part  of  the  bichromate 
about  20  parts  iodide  of  potassium  are  employed).  1  atom  (  294'8)  of  bichromate 
liberates  under  these  circumstances  6  atoms  of  iodine  (6  x  127'0): 

Cr^K^O'  +  14IIC1  =  7H-0  -t-  2KC1  +  2Cr^CP  +  6C1 
6C1  +  OKI  =  6KC1  +  61 

In  order  to  perform  this  operation  without  loss,  the  following  method  is  adopted. 

On  a  glass  tube  of  about  4 — 5  mm.  internal  diameter,  a  bull)  of  about  30  c.c.  capacity 
is  blown,  and  a  flask  is  thus  obtained  of  the  form  shown  in  fg.  48.  To  a  short  piece 
of  the  same  tubing,  a  longer  and  narrower  tube  is  fused,  drawn  out  at  d,  and  bent  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  If  the  neck  of  the  flask  and  the  adapter-tube  be  ground  flat  and 
connected  with  caoutchouc,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  them  close  together,  an  appa- 

*  Starcti-snUitinn,  when  filtered  and  saturated  with  chloride  of  sodium,  m.iy  be  kept  a  long  time  with- 
out decomposition.  (Molir.) 
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ratiis  is  obtained  for  the  evolution  of  chlorine,  which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  one  con- 
sisting wholly  of  glass.  The  caoutchouc  tube  before  use  must  be  freed  from  adhering 
sulphur  by  boiling  with  Tery  dilute  caustic  soda  and  thorough  washing  -nath  water. 

A  retort  of  about  150  c.c.  capacity  {fig.  49)  serves  to  hold  the  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium.  The  neck  of  the  retort  is  widened  at  a,  to  receive  any  solution  driven 
liack  by  the  expelled  air.  In  order  to  make  the  determination,  we  bring  the  bi- 
chromate of  potassium  into  the  flask,  which  is  then  filled  to  §  -^th  faming  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  the  dehvery-tube  is  attached,  and  placed  so  far  in  the  retort  (filled  up 
to  the  commencement  of  the  neck  with  iodide  of  potassium  solution),  that  the  cMorine 
which  is  not  immediately  absorbed  must  collect  at  b.  The  flask  is  first  gently  heated 
till  the  decomposition  is  complete,  then  more  strongly,  in  order  to  drive  over  every 
trace  of  chlorine  into  the  iodide  of  potassium  solution  by  means  of  the  gaseous  water 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  Tlie  retrogression  of  the  iodide  can  scarcely  take  place  if 
some  care  is  taken,  because  it  can  only  occur  very  slowly,  in  consequence  of  the  small 
volume  of  the  apparatus  and  the  fineness  of  the  point  d.  After  the  hydrochloric  acid 
vapours  have  been  evolved  for  about  five  minutes,  it  m&y  be  assumed  that  all  the 
chlorine  is  expeUed.  Without  discontinuing  the  boiling,  the  delivery-tube  is  with- 
drawn from  the  retort,  and  the  vapours  are  conducted  into  some  fresh  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  the  boiling  being  continued  for  a  few  moments  longer.  If  this 
solution  remains  uneoloiired,  the  operation  may  be  regarded  as  successfid. 

The  contents  of  the  retort  (coloured  deep  brown  by  iodine)  are  quicldy  cooled,  and 
poui-ed  out  into  a  beaker  glass,  and  portions  of  400  to  450  c.c.  of  the  dilute  sulphurous 

acid  are  successively  added,  without 


Fig.  48. 


Fig.  49. 


loss  of  time,  until  the  liquid  is 
colourless.  The  measurement  of  the 
sulphurous  acid  is  effected  in  a  flask 
which  contains,  up  to  a  mark  on  its 
narrow  neck,  from  400  to  450  c.c, 
but  whose  capacity  need  not  be  ac- 
curately known.  The  flask  is  rinsed 
out  with  the  sulphurous  acid,  filled 
up  to  the  mark,  and  emptied  in  a 
definite  manner,  which  shoidd  be 
strictly  adhered  to  during  the  same 
anatysis.  Dii-ect  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  volume  of  the  liquid 
delivered  is  sufficiently  constant. 

The  liquid  decolorised  by  sul- 
phurous acid  contains  an  excess  of 
this  body.    Starch  and  then  normal 
iodine-solution  are  therefore  added 
tiU  blue  coloration  occurs.    Let  the 
volume  of  the  latter  necessary  for 
this  be     c.c.     Immediately  after- 
wards, one  of  the  measm-es  of  sul- 
phurous acid  previously  emploj'ed  is 
taken,  and  the  volume  (t  c.c.)  of 
standard  iodine-solution  determined 
which  is  necessary  for  its  oxidation.    If,  then,  the  number  n  of  the  flasks  of  sul- 
phiu'ous  acid  which  were  added  to  the  iodide  of  potassium  solution  from  the  retort 
has  been  noted,  the  strength  of  the  normal  solution  may  be  easily  calciilated. 

Let  us  call,  for  brevity,  the  contents  of  the  flask  the  "  volume."  From  the  result 
of  the  deteiTuination  just  given,  we  find  that  nt  c.c.  normal  iodine-solution  were 
necessary  for  the  oxidation  of  n  vohunes  sulphiu-ous  acid.  For  such  oxidation.  c.c. 
of  the  same  iodine-solution,  together  with  the  quantity  of  iodine  produced  by  the 
distillation  of  A  milligrammes  of  bichromate  of  potassium  with  hydrochloric  acid,  were 

^       j  millg.  is  therefore  equivalent 

to  (_iit  —  P)  c.c.  of  iodine  solution 


also  sufficient.    This  amount  of  iodine  [A.     ,  , 

V  147-4 

Hence  1  c.c.  of  the  latter  contains 


127 


147-4  (nt  -  t') 
A  y  3 


mUligraramcs  of  free  iodine,  or 


T  milligramme-atoms  of  free  iodine. 


147-4  {nt  -  t') 

Inasmuch  as  all  subsequent  analyses  depend  upon  these  determinations,  the  latter 
must  be  performed  two  or  three  times,  and  the  mean  taken  of  the  results  (which  should 
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nearly  iigree).  The  most  various  analyses  may  be  performed  by  means  of  an  exactly 
determined  iodine-solution.    We  will  take  the  following  examples. 

1.  The  determination  of  suljthurous,  hyposulphuroits,  and  arsenious  acids  has  been 
already  described. 

2.  Su/phurctied  hi/drogcn  may  be  determined  similarly  to  sulphurous  acid,  in  a 
solution  containing  less  than  O'-i  grm.  in  1  litre;  but  from  some  unexplained  cause  the 
results  are  only  approximately  exact.  The  reaction  which  here  occurs  is  represented 
by  the  equation:  H^S  +  21  =  2HI  +  S. 

3.  Determination  of  free  Iodine,  Bromine,  and  Chlorine.  Iodine  dissolves  directly  in 
a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  ;  bromine  and  chlorine  form  bromides  and  chlorides, 
liberating  an  ecpiivalent  of  iodine.  The  quantity  of  the  latter  is  determined  by  adding 
excess  of  sulphm-ous  acid  (n  volumes),  then  starch,  and  finally  solution  of  iodine  c.c.), 
until  the  well-known  reaction  occurs.  If  now  t  c.c.  of  iodine  solution  were  necessary 
for  the  oxidation  of  1  volume  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  liberated  iodine  must  be  equi- 
valent to  7it  —  t'  of  iodine-solution,  or  the  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  must  have  the 
value  of  (»<  —  <')Z'milUgramme-atoms. 

4.  Determination  of  the  Oxides  of  Chlorine  which  contain  less  than  five  atoms  of 
Oxijgin  for  two  atoms  of  Chlorine.  All  these  substances  are  decomposed  by  iodide 
of  potassium  and  hydrocMoric  acid  in  the  following  way : 

CPO'  +  2a-nCl  =  a-H"0  -I-  1(x  +  1)C1. 

The  free  iodine  is  determined  according  to  (3).  Commercial  bleaching  powders  are 
tested  for  the  amount  of  active  chlorine  which  they  contain,  by  treating  them  with  an 
excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  enough  hydrochloric  acid  to  cause  a  slightly  acid 
reaction.    Each  atom  of  active  chlorine  liberates  an  atom  of  iodine  : 

CaClO  +  CaCl  +  2HC1  +  2KI  =  2CaCl  +  ffO  +  2KC1  \  21. 

5.  Chlorates. — According  to  Bunsen's  experiments,  these  salts  when  distilled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  do  not  give  up  free  oxygen,  but  only  free  chlorine  and  lower  oxides 
of  chlorine.  If  the  products  of  distillation  bo  received  in  excess  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, the  final  result  is  the  liberation  of  61  for  ClO'H.  Such  iodine  may  be  deter- 
mined according  to  (3).* 

6.  lodates. — One  atom  of  fi'ee  iodic  acid  decomposes  with  5  atoms  of  hydriodic  acid 
to  3  atoms  of  water  and  6  atoms  of  free  iodine  (HIO'  +  SHI  =  61  +  3H^0). 
This  reaction  may  serve  for  the  determination  of  iodic  acid.  On  the  other  hand, 
piu'e  iodate  of  potassium  may  be  conveniently  employed  for  determining  the  strength 
of  the  normal  iodine-solution.    (Bun sen.) 

7.  Metallic  oxides  containing  a  portion  of  their  oxygen  in  such  a  state  that  it  liberates 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  chlorine  on  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be 
determined  by  boiling  them  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  collecting  the  chlorine  in 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  determining  the  iodine  set  free  according  to  (3).  To  this 
class  belong  all  peroxides,  the  higher  oxides  of  manganese,  chromic  acid,  and  other 
metallic  acids,  &c.  &c.  In  analysing  manganic  oxides,  a  weak  hydrochloric  acid  of 
about  20  per  cent,  must  (exceptionally)  be  employed,  because  on  using  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid,  chlorine  is  apt  to  escape.  The  calculation  scarcely  needs  any  explanation. 
The  amount  of  free  chlorine,  if  we  retain  the  usual  symbols,  amounts  to  (pit  —  i^)T 
milligramme-atoms.  Half  this  number  of  atoms  of  active  oxygen  are  therefore 
present,  and  these  stand  in  a  known  simple  numerical  relation  to  the  number  of  atoms 
of  the  substance  to  be  determined. 

8.  Metcdlic  oxides  which  may  be  peroxidised  by  chlorine,  are  determined  by  boiling 

them  with  a  weighed  excess  of  liichromate  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid,  receiving 

the  excess  of  chlorine  in  iodide  of  potassium  solution,  and  determining  it  according 

to  (3).    As  an  example  of  the  calculation,  let  us  take  the  determination  of  protoxide 

of  iron.    Let  the  amoimt  of  bichromate  of  potassium  employed  be  A  milligrammes  ; 

A  3  yl 

this  (-j^yrj  milligramme-atoms),  if  iron  had  been  absent,  would  have  Kberatod  - 

milligramme-atoms  of  free  iodine.  If  instead  of  this,  we  actually  find  only  {iit  —  t')  T 
milligramme-atoms,  then : 

-  -  ^ 

milligramme-atoms  of  chlorine  must  have  served  for  tlie  oxidation  of  the  iron.    Or  : 
milligrammes  of  iron  must  have  been  present. 

*  If  perchloric  acid  wero  produced  in  this  reaction  (and  its  entn  c  nbponce  lins  not  yet  boon  provi-d),  tlif 
nii'thod,  as  applied  to  chlonites,  would  not  give  accurate  results,  liuiisen,  in  liis  Memoir,  givts  only 
one  determination  ufchlorale  of  potassium,  which,  however,  agrees  very  well  with  theory. 
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Having  become  aequainted  witli  the  most  important  volumetric  methods  we  may 
now  consider  a  point  in  connection  with  the  calculation  of  the  results.  If  a  long  series 
of  determinations  of  the  same  kind  have  to  be  performed  successively,  the  time  neces- 
sary for  their  calculation  is  of  great  consequence,  and  it  is  important  to  consider  the 
best  way  of  simplifying  it  as  much  as  possible.  This  may  generally  be  effected  by  so 
choosing  arbitrary  magnitudes  which  occur  in  the  calculation,  as  the  weight  of  the 
substance,  the  strength  of  the  normal  solution,  &c.,  that  the  mathematical  expression  for 
the  result  may  be  as  simple  as  possible.    The  following  examples  wiU  illustrate  this : 

1.  A  number  of  soda  determinations  have  to  be  made  with  an  acid  wliich  contains 

1'017  milligramme-atoms  of  sulphuric  acid  (SO*H^  =  98)  in  1  c.c.    If  a  milligrammes 

of  soda  be  employed  in  the  analysis,  and  if  the  volume  of  the  acid  used  in  neutralisation 

,    ,        ,        ,        -,           .     ^-  X  1  017  X  62  X  100  „       ,  , 

be  k  c.c.  then  the  soda  contams   per  cent,  of  anhydrous 

soda  (Na^O).    If  now  1-017  x  62  x  100  milligrammes  of  soda  be  weighed  each  time, 

then  the  fraction  ^        ^       ^  ~  ^'  percentage  of  the  soda  in  caustic 

soda  is  =  Jc,  that  is,  simply  equal  to  the  number  of  c.c.  of  the  standard  acid  used. 

2.  In  the  previous  division  (8),  we  have  considered  the  determination  of  iron  by 
means  of  iodine-solution  and  sidphurous  acid.  If  e  mOligramme  of  the  iron  compound 
be  employed  for  the  analysis,  the  percentage  {x)  of  iron  is  derived  from  the  formula 


28 


^°Mi4y^4-(''^-^')i 

E 

in  which  the  letters  have  the  signiiication  before  given.  It  is  clear  that  the  calculation 
is  considerably  simplified  if  (1)  T  be  a  roimd  fractional  number,  for  instance, 

(2)  if  A  be  made  a  simple  multiple  of  147'4,  for  instance,  5  x  147'4:  milligrammes. 

(3)  .  By  taking  e  so  as  to  be  a  simple  submultiple  of  2  x  28  x  100,  for  instance, 
30  X  28  milligrammes.— AV.  D. 

AiaAIi7SZS  (VOIiUMETRIC)  Of  GASES.  This  branch  of  analysis  has 
of  late  attracted  much  attention  from  chemists  ;  but  the  chief  improvements  and  de- 
velopments relating  to  it  are  due  to  Professor  Bunsen.  Previous  to  his  researches 
on  the  subject,  the  processes  adopted  for  measiu-ing  and  analysing  gases  were  so  ex- 
ceedingly imperfect,  the  inaccuracies  introduced  so  numerous,  and  even  the  reagents 
made  use  of  so  defective,  that  only  the  most  variable  residts  could  be  obtained ;  now, 
on  the  conti'ary,  gases  may  be  analysed  with  an  accuracy  which  cannot  be  equalled 
in  any  other  branch  of  chemistry.  So  far  indeed  as  accuracy  and  simplicity  of  mani- 
pulation are  concerned,  Bunsen's  method  leaves  little  to  be  desii-ed;  but  it  is  long  and 
tedious,  even  a  simple  analysis  requiiing  some  days  for  completion.  The  necessary 
calcidations  for  the  reduction  and  correction  of  the  observations  are  also  numei'ous  and 
require  considerable  time  and  attention.*  To  obviate  these  inconveniences,  sevei-al 
methods  have  of  late  been  proposed,  by  which  the  composition  of  a  gas  may  be  accu- 
rately determined  in  a  very  much  shorter  time,  and  without  the  calculations  formerly 
necessary. 

The  arrangement  of  the  subject  adopted  in  this  article  is :  first  a  description  of  the 
apparatus  and  general  method  proposed  by  Bunsen  ;  then  that  of  the  more  recent  and 
expeditious  methods  ;  and  lastly,  the  processes,  which  to  a  certain  extent  are  common 
to  all  the  methods,  for  separating  and  estimating  the  different  gases. 

According  to  the  method  of  Professor  Bunsen,  the  gases  are  collected  and  measured 
in  graduated  tubes  over  mercury.  For  this  purpose,  two  straight  glass  tubes  are  used ; 
one  of  them,  which  shoiddbe  about  250  mm.  long  and  20  mm.  in  diameter,  is  termed  the 
absorption-tube,  and  the  other  which  is  from  500  to  600mm.  long,  and  20  mm.  in 
diameter,  is  termed  the  eudiometer  {figs.  50,  51).  The  absorption-tube  is  pro- 
vided with  a  sort  of  lip  as  shown  in  the  figure,  to  enable  the  operator  to  pass  the  gas 
easily  out  of  this  tube  into  the  eudiometer.  As  this  latter  tube  is  the  one  in  which  the 
combustible  gases  are  exploded,  two  platinum  wires  must  be  fused  into  the  closed  end 
of  it,  for  the  passage  of  the  electric  spark.  This  is  done  by  strongly  heating  the  end  of 
the  tube  in  the  blowpipe  lamp,  and  then  just  touching  it  at  the  pomt  where  the  wire  is 
to  be  introduced,  with  a  hot  platinum  wii'e  ;  to  this  the  glass  strongly  adheres,  and  by 
this  means  is  drawn  out  to  a  fine  thread,  which,  on  being  cut  off  close  to  the  eudiometer, 
is  found  to  be  hollow ;  through  this  hole  a  platinum  wu'e  is  introduced,  and  the  glass 
carefully  fused  all  round  it.  A  second  platinum  wire  is  then  by  similar  means  fused  into 
the  opposite  side  of  the  eudiometer.  These  wires  should  not  project  straight  across  the 
tube,  as  they  are  then  apt  to  become  bent  and  moved  from  their  proper  distance 

*  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  Bunsen's  nietliod  of  .malysis,  and  for  further  information  on 
gaRometry  in  general,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  Buns  ii's  *'  Gasonietry,*'  translated  by  Iloscoe. 
(Walton  and  Maberly.) 
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apart  on  filling  the  tube  with  mercury; — if  straight,  they  would  also  prevent  the 
eudiometer  from  being  properly  cleaned :  it  is  consequently  most  convenient  to  have 
tliem  bent  so  as  to  lie  against  the  rounded  top  of  tlie  eudiometer.  The  ends  of  the 
^ires  should  be  at  the  distance  apart  of  about  1  to  2  m.m.  In  order  to  ascertain 
whetlier  the  wires  have  been  properly  fused  in,  so  that  the  con- 
tact of  the  platinum  and  glass  may  be  perfect  and  no  probability  Firf.  50.  Fi(/.  51. 
of  leakage  can  occur,  the  eudiometer  is  tilled  and  inverted  in  a 
mercury  trough,  and  then,  while  held  in  a  vertical  position,  sharply 
rapped  against  the  bottom  of  the  trough  ;  this  communicates  a  move- 
ment to  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  which  sinking  for  a  moment  leaves 
a  vacuum  at  the  top,  whereupon  if  the  wires  are  not  fu  ed  in  abso- 
lutely ail'- tight,  a  row  of  small  bubbles  will  be  seen  rising  from  the 
defective  point. 

Having  proved  the  tube  to  be  air-tight,  the  next  operation  is  to 
etch,  by  means  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  a  millimetre  scale  on  it  and 
on  the  absorption-tube.  This  may  easily  be  done  by  the  following 
process,  which  was  also  suggested  by  Professor  Bunsen.  The  tube 
to  be  etched  is  heated  up  to  the  temperature  at  which  bees-wax 
melts  over  a  fire,  being  held  by  means  of  a  stick  which  passes 
through  a  cork  fitted  into  the  open  end  of  it.  The  tube  is  then 
covered  as  uniformly  as  possible  with  melted  wax,  which  is  best 
done  by  painting  it  all  over  with  wax,  by  means  of  a  brush 
or  feather.  During  tlie  cooling,  it  should  be  continually  turned 
round  in  the  hand,  so  as  to  keep  the  wax  equally  distriljuted  over  the 
wjiole  slufrtco.  If  the  tube  when  cold  is  found  to  bo  completely 
covered  with  wax,  it  is  then  ready  for  etching. 

Fiff.  52  represents  the  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose,  a  b  is  a 
table  or  large  board,  with  a  groove  running  along  it  of  such  size 
that  the  tube  to  be  graduated  will  lie  easily  in  it ;  d  d  represents 
tliis  twhe,  which  is  firmly  held  in  its  place  by  two  brass  plates  c  e, 
screwed  down  upon  it.  At  the  other  end  of  the  groove,  a  standard 
tube  h  b.  is  also  firmly  fixed  by  means  of  a  brass  plate,  and  on  this 
tube  is  the  scale  which  is  to  be  exactly  copied  on  the  wax  covering 
tlie  tube  d  d.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  long  bar  of  wood,  to  one 
end  of  which  is  fixed  a  steel  point,  and  to  the  other  a  kind  of  knife. 
Tlie  rod  is  held  by  the  ends  as  shown  in  the  figiu-e,  the  right  hand 
guiding  the  kniti?.  In  using  the  apparatus,  the  steel  point  is 
allowed  to  fall  into  one  of  the  divisions  on  the  standard  tube, 
whicli  are  purposely  deeply  etched,  and  while  it  is  held  thei-e,  a  cut  is  made  by  means 
of  the  knife  on  the  wax  covering  the  tube.  The  length  of  this  cut,  and  the  consequent 
breadth  of  the  scale,  is  regulated  by  the  distance  between  tlie  two  brass  plates  c  r. 
As  soon  as  this  first  stroke  has  been  made,  the  wooden  rod  is  gently  moved  a 

Fig.  52. 
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little  forwards  until  the  point  falls  into  the  next  mark  on  the  standard  tube ;  then 
a  second  cut  is  made  in  the  wax,  and  so  on.  The  steel  point  shoidd  always  rest 
against  the  brass  plate  c  c,  which  will  then  serve  to  keep  it  in  the  same  straight  line. 
In  order  to  render  the  reading  of  the  scale  more  easy,  it  is  convenient  to  have  every 
fifth  stroke  on  it  longer  than  the  others;  which  is  easily  accomplished  by  having  slits 
made  in  the  brass  plate  e,  at  the  distance  of  5  mm.  apart,  so  that  when  the  knife 
arrives  at  one  of  these  slits,  it  passes  further  across  the  tube  than  in  other  cases. 
Before  removing  the  waxed  tube,  it  must  be  carefully  examined,  and  if  any  false  strokes 
are  seen,  they  may  lie  removed  by  applying  a  thin  heated  wire  to  the  spot :  then, 
when  the  wax  has  cooled,  a  fresh  stroke  may  be  made.  The  tube  is  now  removed,  and 
at  each  centimetre,  the  flgm-es  indicating  the  number  of  millimetres  from  the  top  are 
scratched  in  the  wax  by  means  of  a  needle.  If  any  of  the  wax  has  been  removed  from 
the  tube  by  the  pressm-e  of  the  brass  plates,  these  places  must  be  carefidly  re-covered, 
and  the  tube  is  then  ready  to  be  exposed  to  the  hydrofluoric  acid. 
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Fig.  53. 


This  is  most  conveniently  done  in  a  kind  of  long  narrow  leaden  dish.  Powdered 
fluor-spar  is  strewed  along  the  bottom,  and  a  large  excess  of  sulpliuric  acid  added ; 
lieat  may  then  be  applied.  As  soon  as  the  gas  comes  off  abundantly,  the  lamp  is 
removed,  the  tube  laid  over  the  dish  resting  on  two  wire  supports,  and  the  whole  is 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  paper.  WTien  the  tube  has  remained  there  about  three  minutes 
it  should  be  removed  and  one  of  the  divisions  examined  by  passing  the  nail  over  it, 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  etching  has  taken  place.  In  &om  three  to  six  minutes, 
most  tubes  will  be  sufBciently  acted  on.  The  etching  may  also  be  accomplished  with- 
out applying  heat  to  the  hydroiiuoric  mixture ;  in  this  case  the  tube  must  be  left  in 
contact  with  the  acid  for  several  hom-s.  This  latter  method  yields  perhaps  the  most 
distinct  graduation.  In  order  to  render  the  scale  stUl  more  clear,  it  shoidd  be  rubbed 
over  with  a  mixture  of  vermilion  and  copal  varnish,  which  fills  and  hardens  in  each  of 
the  divisions,  rendering  them  very  e'^ddent  to  the  eye. 

Since  no  tube  is  of  precisely  the  same  diameter  for  any  length  together,  tlie  scale 
thus  etched  bears  evidently  no  constant  relation  to  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  tube. 
In  order  then  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  capacity  varies  in  different  parts  of  tube 
equal  volumes  of  mercury  must  be  poured  into  it,  and  the  space  they  occupy  read  off 
on  the  scale.    Fig.  53  represents  a  convenient  fonn  of  apparatus  for  always  obtaining, 

these  equal  volumes  of  mercury,  a  is  a  small  glass 
tube  fixed  in  a  handle  and  capable  of  containing 
about  that  amount  of  mercury  which  is  required  to 
fill  the  eudiometer  through  20  mm.  of  its  length, 
c  is  a  glass  plate,  on  the  top  of  which  the  two  ends 
of  a  strip  of  caoutchouc  are  fastened  by  sealing  wax, 
so  as  to  form  a  loop  which  is  slipped  over  the 
thumb.  By  turning  the  stopcock,  which  allows  the 
mercury  to  flow  from  the  reservoir  b,  the  glass 
measure,  the  top  of  which  miLst  be  ground  perfectly 
even,  is  completely  filled,  and  the  merciuy  rises 
in  a  curve  above  the  top ;  on  depressing  the  plate  c, 
the  excess  is  expelled  and  the  tube  obtained  per- 
fectly full :  care  must,  however,  be  taken  that  no 
bubbles  of  air  remain  adhering  to  the  sides.  In 
filling  the  measure,  it  is  well  to  allow  the  end  of 
the  tube  e  to  rest  on  the  bottom  of  it,  and  only 
gradually  to  withdraw  it  when  nearly  full  of  mer- 
cm-y.  The  tube  to  be  calibrated  is  fixmly  held  in 
a  perpendicular  position  by  means  of  a  clamp,  and 
the  measures  of  mercury  are  then  carefully  poured 
in,  any  bubbles  of  air  which  may  remain  aclhering 
to  the  tube,  being  removed  by  means  of  a  small  stick 
~7i  or  piece  of  whalebone.  After  each  addition  of 
mercury,  the  height  which  it  occupies  on  the  scale  is 
read  off.  In  order  to  prevent  errors  from  parallax, 
this  should  be  done  by  means  of  a  telescope  fastened 
to  a  clamp  which  moves  on  a  perpendicular  support. 
In  all  readings-off,  it  is  the  position  of  the  highest 
part  of  the  mercm-y  meniscus  on  the  scale  that  is  observed.  This  process  for  deter- 
mining the  cubic  capacity  of  the  tube  should  always  be  gone  through  twice,  and  the 
mean  of  the  two  series  of  observation  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation.  An  example 
will  best  show  how  these  calculations  are  made  and  the  results  tabulated.  The  height 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  after  the  successive  additions  of  the  measured  quantity  is, 

diff. 

23  0  -  \Xl 

3*^-6  "  13-55 
5015  ~  ^^^^ 

In  the  second  column  is  expressed  the  height  which  this  constant  quantity  of  mer- 
cury occupied.  This  varies  of  course  with  tlic  capacity  of  the  tube,  increasing  as  tlie 
tube  diminishes,  and  diminishing  as  the  tube  inci'eases  in  size.  One  of  these  differences, 
generally  the  largest,  is  taken  as  the  standard,  say  13-9,  that  is,  13'9  volumes  of  mer- 
cury Lave  been  found  to  occupy  on  the  scale : 

mm. 

1  X  13-0  -  9-1 

2  X  13-9  -  23-0 

3  X  13-9  -  36-6 

4  X  13-9  -  5015 
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Tliis  gives  the  relative  values  of  the  scale  at  these  particular  points,  and  it  only 
remains  to  interpolate  the  refppctive  values  of  each  division  between  these  successive 
points.  In  the  first  instance,  between  9'1  and  23'0,  each  millimetre  will  represent 
exactly  1  volume  of  mercury  ;  but  in  the  second  instance,  where  the  13'9  vols,  of  mer- 
cury occupy  only  a  length  of  13'6  mm.  where  the  tube  in  fact  is  broader,  each  division 

will  have  a  value  equal  to      ^  =  1-022,  and  this  number  represents  the  capacity  of 

each  millimetre  between  23-0  and  36-6.    Again  the  capacity  of  each  division  between 
13-9 

36  6  and  50-15  is  ~ —  =  1-025.    In  this  way  is  formed  a  table,  which,  although 
13-55 

perfectly  arbitrary,  is  relatively  correct,  the  amount  of  error  .arising  from  the  alteration 
of  the  size  of  the  tube  between  each  reading-off  of  the  height  of  the  mercury,  being 
quite  inappreciable,  when  the  measured  quantity  does  not  extend  over  more  than 
about  20  mm.  Tlie  following  table  is  calculated  from  the  foregoing  observations. 
In  the  first  column,  the  divisions  on  the  scale  are  given,  in  the  second  their  arbitrary 
value. 


9 

13-80 

24 

28-82 

39 

44-17 

10 

14-80 

25 

29-84 

40 

45-20 

11 

15-80 

26 

30-8  6 

41 

46-23 

13 

16-80 

27 

31-88 

42 

47-25 

13 

17-80 

28 

32-91 

43 

48-28 

14 

18-80 

29 

33-93 

44 

49-30 

15 

19-80 

30 

34-95 

45 

50-33 

16 

20-80 

31 

35-97 

46 

51-36 

17 

21-80 

32 

36-99 

47 

52-38 

18 

22-80 

33 

38-02 

48 

63-41 

19 

23-80 

34 

39-04 

49 

54-43 

20 

24-80 

35 

40-06 

50 

55-45 

21 

25-80 

3G 

41-10 

51 

22 

26-80 

37 

42-12 

52 

23 

27-80 

38 

43-15 

63 

As  it  is  always  the  highest  point  of  the  meniscus  of  the  merem-y  that  is  read  ofl' 
on  the  scale,  both  in  calibrating  the  tube  and  afterwards  in  measuring  the  amount  ol' 
gas  it  may  contain,  a  slight  correction  must  be  applied  to  every  observation  to  correct 
the  error  which  -would  otherwise  arise  from  the  convexity  of  the  mercury.  By  re- 
ferring to  Jig.  54,  it  -will  easily  be  seen  how  this  eiTor  arises.  (1)  In  calibrating  tho 
tube  :  if  «o  a' represent  the  meniscus,  it  is  the  number  on  the  scale  coinciding  -with  the 
line  c  c\  that  is  read  off,  although  the  tube  is  not  full  up  to  that  point  by  the  space 
a  c  c  a  ;  and  (2),  in  analysing  a  gas,  when  the  tube  is  in  the  reverse  position,  the  same 
number  on  the  scale  would  be  read  oflT,  although  the  meniscus  of  the  mercury  only 
coincided  with  the  curve  n  0  n,  leaving  in  fact  a  space  as  much  below  c  c  unoccupied 
by  mercury  in  this  instance,  as  was  left  above  it  in  the  former  one.  Hence  after  re- 
ferring to  the  table  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  any  reading-off,  there  must  be 
added  to  it  a  quantity  equal  to  the  whole  space  a  n  a  n.  Wliat  this  number  is,  -which 
has  always  to  be  added  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  the  following  process.  Tlio 
eudiometer  being  fixed  in  a  perpendicular  position  with  its  closed  end  downwards,  a 
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small  quantity  of  mercury  is  poured  into  the  tube,  and  its  height  carefully  noted ; 
a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  are  now  added,  the  effect  of 
which  is  entirely  to  destroy  the  meniscus,  and  render  the  surface  of  the  mercury 


perfectly  flat :  the  heiglit  x  .i-'  at  wliich  it  now  stands  in  the  tube  is  read  off.  Twice  the 
difference  of  these  two  readings  is  then  the  quantity  to  be  added  to  each  observation 
after  referring  to  tlie  table  of  capacities. 

The  most  convenient  form  of  mercury-trough  is  that  proposed  by  Bimsen,  and 
represented  in  fig.  55.    It  is  about  350  mm.  long,  and  80  mm.  broad.    The  two  sides 
c  c,  are  made  of  thick  glass  plates,  and  the  lower  part  of  it  a,  is  formed  out  of  a  single 
piece  of  wood  hollowed  out.    In  order  to  economise  the  amount  of  mercury 
Fiff.  66.  necessary,  the  inside  of  the  trough  is  made  round  at  the  bottom  instead  of 
r\    being  square,    g  forms  a  convenient  support  for  the  eudiometer.  Before 
using  the  trough,  it  should  be  well  rubbed  with  corrosive  sublimate  and 
;     mercury,  or  else  small  bubbles  of  air  are  apt  to  remain  adhering  to  the  wood, 
;     and  may  afterwards  rise  into  the  eudiometer. 

I        A  good  thermometer  and  barometer  are  of  course  indispensable.  The 
E    length  of  the  degrees  on  the  thermometer  scale  should  be  such  that  the 
:     position  of  the  mercury,  to  a  tenth  of  a  degree  centigrade,  may  be  easily 
I     read  off  by  means  of  tlie  telescope.     The  barometer  generally  used  is  of 
the  syphon  form  (/</.  56).     The  scale  is  etched  on  the  glass  and  the 
closed  end  is  bent  as  shown  in  the  figure,  so  that  the  scale  on  the  two  limbs 
J  J    is  in  the  same  straight  line.    The  thermometer  t,  is  placed  in  the  open 
/y     end  of  the  barometer,  and  held  in  its  place  by  a  small  piece  of  whalebone, 
'  /       wliieh  acts  as  a  spring.    Before  reading  off  the  height  of  the  barometer  and 
thermometer,  the  latter  shoidd  be  gently  moved  a  little  up  and  down,  thus 
n     communicating  to  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  a  slight  movement,  which 

overcomes  any  adhesion  between  the  mercmy  and  the  glass. 
^       The  kind  of  room  which  is  wsed  as  a  gas-laboratory  when  this  process 
is  adopted,  is  a  point  of  very  considerable  importance.    It  should  have  a 
northerly  aspect,  and  the  walls  should  be  thick;  in  fact,  the  room  must  be 
pi-otected  in  every  way  from  sudden  changes  of  temperatui-e.    The  mercury 
trnugli  and  barometer  should  stand  on  a  table  immediately  in  front  of  a 
j     window,  if  possible  a  double  one.    The  table  is  provided  with  a  rim  round 
S     it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss  of  any  mercury  that  may  happen  to  be  spilt 
y    upon  it.    Between  every  two  operations  in  the  analysis,  at  least  half  an  hour 
':     must  be  allowed  to  elapse,  in  order  that  all  parts  of  the  apparatus  may  return  to 
;     the  temperature  of  the  room.    Great  care  must  be  taken  in  filling  the  eu- 
diometer  and  absorption-tube  with  mercurj',  that  no  air  remains  adhering  to 

V  y    the  sides  of  the  tube.    Tliis  is  most  easily  avoided  by  introducing  the  mercmy 

through  a  fimnel,  to  which  is  attached  a  narrow  glass  tube  reaching  very 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  eudiometer ;  the  mercury  then  rises  gradually,  the  funnel  being 
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Fig.  57. 


kept  full,  and  expels  the  air  very  tlioi'oughly  from  the  tube.  A  small  bulible  of  air 
will  however  generally  be  found  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  platinum  wires  in  the 
eudiometer ;  this  must  be  got  rid  of  by  placing  the  thumb  over  the  open  end  of  the 
tube,  and  holding  it  in  an  inclined  position  ;  then,  by  means  of  a  sudden  jerk,  the 
bubble  may  be  detached  from  the  wii'es,  and  by  merely  inverting  the  eudiometer, 
allowed  to  escape. 

All  the  readings-off,  as  before  stated,  are  made  with  the  help  of  a  telescope,  which 
should  be  at  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  tubes.  Care  should  always  be 
taken  that  the  division  to  be  read  off  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  field  of  the  tele- 
scope, or  a  slight  error  may  arise  from  parallax.  It  is  therefore  convenient  to  have 
the  telescope  provided  with  a  cross  wire. 

At  each  stage  of  the  analysis,  four  oljservations  have  to  be  made  :  1st,  the  height 
of  the  mercury  in  the  gas-tube ;  2nd,  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  trough  as 
measured  on  the  scale  of  the  gas-tube  ;  3rd,  the  tempera- 
tm-e ;  and  4th,  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  barometer 
and  thermometer  are  always  read  off  last ;  for  before  doing 
tliis,  it  is  necessary  to  approach  the  table  in  order  to  move 
the  thermometer,  as  before  described,  and  the  heat  given 
out  from  the  body  woxdd  increase  the  volume  of  gas  in  the 
tube.  In  order  to  read  off  accurately  the  level  of  the 
mercury  in  the  trough,  it  is  necessary  so  to  place  a  piece 
of  white  paper  between  the  glass  side  of  the  trough  and 
the  tube,  that  it  may  reflect  the  light  fi'om  the  window  on 
to  the  scale.  Fig.  57  shows  how  this  is  conveniently  ar- 
I'anged,  the  scale  being  seen  through  the  slit  rn. 

After  each  operation  in  the  analysis,  before  leaving  the 
tubes  to  cool,  a  rapid  observation  should  be  made  with 
the  telescope,  in  order  to  see  that  the  scale  on  the  eudio- 
meter is  in  its  right  position,  passing  apparently  exactly- 
through  the  highest  point  of  the  meniscus,  and  also  that 
the  height  of  the  mercui-y  both  in  and  outside  the  tube 
can  be  easily  read  off. 

In  ordir  to  render  the  observations  thus  made  at  different 
temperatures  and  pressures  comparable,  they  must  be  re- 
duced to  a  common  standard,  the  one  generally  employed  being  dry  aii-  at  0°  C,  and 
under  a  pressiu-e  of  1  metre  of  mercury.  If  v  represent  the  volimie  of  gas  as  taken 
from  the  table,  m  the  error  of  the  meniscus,  b  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  gas- 
tulie  above  that  in  the  trough,  t°  the  temperature,  and  B  the  height  of  the  barometer, 
the  following  formula  will  give  the  corrected  volume  V,  under  the  standard  tempe- 
{V  +  -  h) 


rature  and  pressure : 


=  v. 


(1  +  0-00306/°) 

There  is  also  another  point  which  must  not  bo  overlooked  in  the  calculation,  viz.  the 

effect  of  the  tension  of  water- vapour.    If  the  gas  is  saturated  with  moisture,  and  the 

temperature  at  which  the  observation  of  its  volume  was  made  is  known,  it  is  then 

only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  table  of  tensions  of  aqueous  vapour  and  extract  the 

number  corresponding  to  that  temperature  :  this  must  be  deducted  from  the  lieight  of 

the  barometer.    Thus,  the  formula  for  the  reduction  of  gases  satui-ated  -with  aqueous 

.     {V  +  m){B  -  b  -  T)       jr.      ^         m  ■  ^      ■  e 

vapour  IS    .  ^         =  V ,  where  1  is  the  tension  oi  aqueous  vapour 

^  1  +  0-00366(:°  ^  ^ 

for  the  temperature  P.  To  ensure  a  gas  being  completely  saturated  with  moisture,  a 
di'op  of  water  is  always  introduced  into  the  eudiometer  before  filling  it  with  mercury. 

In  order  to  show  more  clearly  how  these  calculations  are  made,  tiie  following  ex- 
ample taken  from  Bunsen's  Gasometry,  is  cited,  of  the  measurement  of  the  same 
quantity  of  air,  first  saturated  with  moisture  and  afterwards  dry. 


Observation  at  the  lower  level  of  the  mercury  . 
Observation  at  the  upper  level  in  the  eudiometer 
Height  of  the  column  b  to  be  subtracted  from 

barometer  ....... 

The  divisions  317'3  and  310-7  correspond  to  the 

volumes  in  the  table  of  capacity 
Correction  for  the  meniscus  .... 
Temperatm-e  of  the  air  ..... 

Height  of  the  barometer  

Tension  of  aqueous  vapoiu-  for  20-2  C. 

Vol.  I.  T 


Moist. 

Dry. 

665'9  mm. 

565-9  mm. 

317-3 

310-7 

248-6 

255-2 

V 

292-7 

286-0 

m 

0-4 

0-4 

t 

20-2  C. 

20-2  0. 

B 

0-7469  m. 

0-7474  m. 

r 

0-0176  m. 
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log.(  V  +  m)  = 
+  log.  (B  -  b  -  T) 
+  compL  log.  (1  +  0-00366i!)  = 


For  the  dry  air  we  have  : 

log.  {V  +  m) 
+  log.  (B  -  b) 
+  compl.  log.  (1  +  0-00366<) 


log.  293-1 
log.  -4807 
compl.  log. 

log.  V 
V 


=  2-46702 
=  0-68187  -  1 
1-0739  =  0-96903  -  1 


log.  286-4 
log.  0-4922 


2-11792 
131-20. 

=  2-45697 

=  0-69214  -  1 


compl.  log.  1-0739  =  0  96903  - 

log.  V  2-11814 
V       =  131-26. 


A  modification  of  Bunsen's  method  has  been  proposed  by  Messrs.  Williamson 
and  Eussell  (Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  vol.  ix.  p.  218),  whereby  the  effect 
of  any  alteration  in  the  barometer  or  thermometer  on  the  gas  during  the  analysis 
is  entirely  eliminated:  moreover,  the  gas  operated  on  is  always  read  off  saturated 
with  aqueous  vapour,  so  that  no  calculations  are  necessary  for  reducing  t)ie 
volume  to  a  standard  temperature  and  pressure.  The  principle  on  which  this  simpli- 
fication depends  is,  that  of  always  retaining  the  gas  at  the  same  degree  of  elas- 
ticity. If,  for  instance,  a  fall  of  temperature  has  occurred,  then  by  diminishing  the 
pressure  on  the  gas  a  certain  amount,  its  elasticity  -will  remain  unaltered ;  and  for  a 
rise  in  temperature,  the  pressure  must  be  correspondingly  increased  to  retain  the  gas 
at  the  same  volume.  This  equally  applies  to  any  alteration  in  the  barometer.  The 
means  adopted  for  ascertaining  exactly  how  much  the  pressure  on  the  gas  has  to  be 
increased  or  diminished  for  any  variations  of  the  barometer  or  thermometer,  is  simply 
to  introduce  a  standard  quantity  of  air  into  a  tube  over  mercury,  and  mai'k  off"  the 
height  of  the  mercury  on  the  tube,  at  the  normal  temperature  and  pressure ;  then,  at 
any  other  temperature  or  pi-essure,  by  raising  or  lowering  the  tube  in  the  mercury- 
trough,  so  as  exactly  to  bring  the  mercury  again  to  the  same  mark,  the  elasticity  of 
the  air  is  maintained  constant.  The  gas  in  the  eudiometer  is  alwaj'S  read  off  at  this 
constant  degree  of  expansion,  and  this  is  done  merely  by  raising  or  lowering  it  in  the 
trough,  untd  the  column  of  mercury  within  the  eudiometer  is  of  exactly  the  same 
height  as  that  in  the  tube  containing  the  standard  amoiuit  of  air.    Fic/.  58  represents 

Fig.  58. 


the  apparatus  used  in  tliis  method,  a  b  is  the  tube  containing  the  standard  amount 
of  air,  and  is  termed  the  "  pressure- tube : "  the  upper  part  of  it  is  six  or  seven 
inches  long,  and  of  about  the  diameter  of  an  ordinary  Euusen's  eudiometer ;  the  lower 
part  B  is  of  about  the  same  length,  but  only  |  inch  internal  diameter.  Into  this  pres- 
sure-tube is  introduced  such  a  quantity  of  mercury  that,  when  it  is  inverted  in  the 
trough,  the  mercury  stands  at  a  convenient  height  in  the  narow  tube ;  at  this  point,  the 
mark  is  made  which  indicates  the  height  of  mercm-y  needed  at  any  temperature  or  pres- 
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sure,  to  reduce  tlie  enclosed  air  to  its  original  volume.  The  mercury-trough  c  d  differs 
from  the  ordinary  form  in  Toeing  provided  with  a  well  e,  at  one  end,  in  which  tlie 
eudiometer  is  to  be  raised  or  lowered  so  as  to  bring  the  gas  it  contains  to  the  same 
pressure  as  the  air  in  the  pressure-tube.  Both  the  eudiometer  and  the  pressure-tube 
are  held  in  a  perpendicular  position  by  means  of  clamps  f  and  g,  which  slide  on  up- 
right rods.  Each  clamp  is  provided  with  a  simple  kind  of  slow  movement,  by  which 
the  tube  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  operator,  whilst  he  is  looking  through  a 
telescope  at  a  suitable  distance. 

Fig.  59  is  an  enlarged  view  of  one  of  the  clamps,  wliicli  shows  more  distinctly  how 
the  slow  movement  is  produced,  a  is  the  part  which  slides  up  and  down  the  vertical 
rod ;  it  is  furnished  on  the  inside 

with  a  small  steel  peg,  which  moves  Fig.  59. 

in  a  groove,  thus  causing  the  arm 
always  to  remain  in  tlie  same  plane, 
c  D  is  a  tube  through  which  the  rod 
F,  carrying  the  clamp,  passes,  e  is  a 
screw  which  retains  the  rod  f  in  its 
place,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
friction  on  the  rod  passing  through 
the  tube  can  be  increased  at  pleasure. 
G  is  a  small  cylinder  fixed  to  c  d  ; 
on  turning  this  round  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  the  string  above  or  below 
is  wound  on  to  it,  and  consequently 
the  rod  f  raised  or  lowered.  In  order 
that  the  heat  from  the  bodj'  may  not 
affect  the  volume  of  the  gases  in  the 
tubes,  thin  iron  rods,  some  six  feet  in 
length,  are  screwed  into  these  cylin- 
ders, and  rest  on  the  arm  carrying 
the  telescope,  as  shown  in  fig.  58.  h 
is  merely  an  arrangement  for  tighten- 
ing the  string,  k  is  a  peg  so  placed 
with  regard  to  the  stop  l,  that  when, 
by  turning  the  clamp  romid,  it  is 
]iressed  against  the  stop,  the  tube  is 
then  in  the  right  position  for  applying 
the  final  adjustment  and  reading  off'.  In  operating  with  this  apparatus,  the  pressure- 
tulie  is  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  eudiometei-,  and  the  clamp  moved  up  or 
down  tlie  vertical  rod  till  the  top  of  the  mercury  inside  about  coincides  with  the  mark 
on  the  stem  of  the  tube  ;  in  the  same  way,  the  eudiometer  is  so  adjusted  that  thi> 
internal  column  of  mercury  is  of  about  the  same  heiglit  as  that  in  the  pressure-tube. 
The  iron  rods  are  then  screwed  on,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool. 

The  method  adopted  in  reading  off  the  amount  of  gas  is,  while  looking  through  the 
telescope,  first  to  tmm  the  rod  connected  with  the  pressure-tube  so  as  to  bring  the 
mercury  exactly  up  tn  the  mark  on  the  stem,  then  raise  or  lower  the  eudiometer  so 
that  the  meniscus  of  the  mercmy  inside  it  may  coincide  precisely  with  the  meniscus  in 
the  pressiu'c-tube.  This  is  easily  done,  as  the  diameter  of  the  iiressure-tubo  is  con- 
siderably smaller  than  that  of  the  eudiometer,  and  the  meniscus  in  the  latter  can  be 
clearly  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  meniscus  of  the  pressure-tube.  It  is  convenient  also 
to  have  a  second  pressure-tulie,  the  stem  of  which  should  be  about  three  times  as  long 
as  tliat  of  the  one  ah-eady  described.  By  this  means,  when  only  a  small  amount  of 
gas  has  to  be  measured,  it  can  be  read  off  at  a  greatly  reduced  pressure,  and  conse- 
quently with  greater  absolute  accuracy.  In  order  to  render  the  reading  made  witli 
one  pressure-tube  comparalile  with  those  made  with  the  second,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
measure  the  same  amount  of  gas  at  each  of  these  degrees  of  expansion,  this  at  once 
(^stabUshes  the  proportion  in  which  any  amount  of  gas  read  off,  at  the  greater  degree 
of  expansion,  for  instance,  will  have  to  be  diminished  in  order  to  render  it  com- 
parable with  gas  read  off  at  the  lower  degree  of  expansion.  Tliis  method  j-iehls  very 
accurate  results,  and  they  are  obtained  with  less  troul.ilc  than  by  Buiisen's  method, 
and  without  any  tedious  calculations. 

The  method  and  apparatus  next  to  be  described  is  that  proposed  1  y  MM.  K  e  g  n  a  u  1 1 
and  Reiset  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3]  xxvi.  333).  Its  peculiar  advantage  is,  that 
analyses  may  be  made  by  it  with  very  mueli  greater  rapidity  than  is  possible  by 
cither  of  the  mctliods  previously  described,  and  also  that  it  does  not  require  a  room  to 
bo  set  apart  for  gas  analysis. 
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The  economy  of  time  is  effected  in  two  ways :  first,  by  surrounding  the  gas-tubes 
with  water,  which  almost  immediately  causes  their  contents  to  assume  the  same 
temperature  as  that  of  the  external  medium;  secondly,  by  the  use  of  liquid  reagents 
instead  of  solid,  which  are  necessarily  used  in  Bunsen's  method. 

The  form  and  principle  of  M.  Regnaidt's  apparatus  will  be  easily  understood  fi-om 
fiys.  60  and  61.    It  consists  essentially  of  two  parts,  which  can  be  easily  joined  and 


separated.  In  the  one  part,  the  gas  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  liquid  reagents,  and 
this  is  termed  the  laboratory  or  absorption-tube;  in  the  other,  the  gas  is  mea- 
sured, and  it  is  termed  the  measuring-tube;  these  are  represented  in  the  figures  hy  f  ff, 
and  a  b.  The  measuring  tube  a  b,  is  from  15  to  20  mm.  internal  diameter.  It  is  divided 
into  millimetres,  and  terminates  above  in  a  fine  capillary  tube  a  r,  while  the  lower 
end  is  luted  into  a  cast  iron  piece  NN,  having  two  tubulations,  b  and  c,  and  a  stopcock 
R.    To  the  second  tubulation  c,  is  luted  a  straight  tube  c  d,  open  at  both  ends,  of  the 


Figs.  62,  63,  64. 


same  diameter  as  the  tube  a  b,  and  divided  also  into  millimetres.  The  stopcock  B  is 
bored  through  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  as  shown  in 
J!(/s.  62,  63,  and  64,  so  that  by  turning  the  key  in  different  positions,  communi- 
cation can  be  established  between  the  two  tubes  a  b  and  c  d,  or  the  mercury  can  be 
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allowed  to  flow  from  eithc-r.  These  tubes  are  surrounded  by  a  glass  cylinder  filled 
with  w:iter,  in  which  tlie  thermometer  t  is  immersed.  Diu-ing  the  analysis,  the 
thermometer  must  of  course  indicate  a  constant  temperature  ;  should  any  alteration 
hav?  taken  place,  the  original  temperature  must  be  restored  by  the  addition  of  hot  or 
eoid  water. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  fixed  on  a  cast-iron  stand  z  z,  furnished  with  leveEing- 
S'-Tcws.    The  absorption  tube  g  f,  is  open  at  the  bottom  and  terminated  above  by  a 
curved  caj^illary  tube  /  e  r.    This  tube  dips  into  a  small  mercury 
trough  V,  of  cast  iron,  or  what  is  still  better,  gutta-percha,  Fig.  65. 

^V;;*.  65  and  66  represent  more  clearly  the  form  of  this  trough. 
Wlien  in  its  pilace,  it  rests  on  a  small  iron  bracket,  which  by  means 
of  the  raclc  i  i,  and  the  pinion  o,  to  whieli  the  hantlle  b  is  at- 
tached, is  easily  moved  up  and  down.  It  is  retained  in  any 
position  by  the  rachet  q,  to  which,  in  order  to  facilitate  its 
working,  a  weight  is  fixed,  and  as  this  is  turned  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  the  rachet  is  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear  with  the 
pinion.    To  tlie  ends  of  the  capillary  tubes,  which  terminate  the  Fig.  66. 

absorption-  and  measuring-  tube,  are  carefully  luted  two  small 
steel  stopcocks,  r  r,  the  ends  of  which  exactly  fit  each  other, 
and  have  the  shape  represented  in  fig.  67,  in  section.  In  order 
to  render  the  joining  of  tlie  two  as  air-tight  as  possible,  a  little 
melted  caoutchouc  is  applied  to  the  faces  a  b  and  a  h',  which 
are  then  pressed  together  as  tight  as  possible  by  means  of  a  screw 
clamp,  repiresented  in  fig.  68.  The  laboratory-tube  is  held  in  a 
vertical  position  by  the  clamp  u,  which  is  lined  with  cork,  and 
can  be  adjusted  to  the  required  distance  from  z  z,  by  means  of 
the  screw  s.  The  measuring-txibe  a  h  is  provided  witli  two 
platinum  wires,  as  in  the  ordinary  eudiometer.  Tlie  following 
account  given  by  Kegnault  (Cours  de  Chimie,  iv.  77)  of  an 
analysis  of  a  mixture  of  air  and  carbonic  acid  will  perhaps  best 
explain  how  the  apiparatus  is  used. 

The  first  operation  is  to  fill  the  measuriiig-tube  :  this  is  done 
by  pouring  mercury  into  the  tube  c  (/,  until  it  begins  to  escape 
through  the  stopcock  r,  which  is  tlien  closed.  The  laboratory- 
tube  is  next  filled  by  plunging  it  into  the  mercury-trough  the 
stopcock  r  being  open.  To  fill  the  capillary-tube  /  e  r\  the  best 
metliod  is  simply  to  apply  the  mouth  to  the  open  end  of  it  and 
suck  the  mercury  up,  then  close  the  stopcock.  The  tube  being 
now  perfectly  fuU  of  mercury,  it  is  fixed  in  its  place  and  the  -^".l-  68. 

clamp  screwed  on  to  the  stopcocks. 

The  gas  to  be  analysed  is  now  introduced  into  the  laboratory- 
tube,  the  trough  V  having  been  lowered  to  such  a  position  that 
the  end  of  the  laboratory-tube  only  reaches  to  a  short  distance 

under  the  mercmy  ;  tlie  gas  is  then  easily  passed  up  into  it.  This  being  done,  the 
trough  is  again  raised  and  the  mercury  al]o^\  ed  to  flow  out  of  the  measuring-tube,  by 
wliich  means  the  gas  is  forced  over  into  the  measuring  tube.  AVhen  the  mercury  reaches 
the  capillary  tube  /  e,  the  stopcock  r  is  nearly  closed,  thus  causing  it  to  rise  but  slowly, 
and  when  the  column  of  mercury  arrives  at  a  certain  mark  <r  on  the  horizontal  part  of 
the  capillary  tube,  the  stopcock  r,  is  closed.  The  level  of  the  mercui-y  is  thus 
brought  to  a  given  division  o,  of  the  tube  a  b,  and  the  ditFereuce  of  height  of  the  two 
columns  can  immediately  be  read  oif  on  the  scale  of  the  tube  c  d.  The  water  should 
be  well  agitated  liy  blowing  air  into  it  through  a  tube  which  descends  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder.    The  height  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer  must  also  be  observed. 

In  order  that  no  calculation  should  be  necessary  for  estimating  the  tension  of 
aqueous  vapour,  the  gas  is  always  saturated  with  moistm-e ;  this  is  done  by  moistening 
(he  sides  of  the  measuring- tube  a  b :  the  mercury,  in  passing  through,  merely  removes 
the  excess  of  water,  and  always  leaves  a  small  quantity  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
tube.  Let  t  be  the  temper;iture  of  the  water,  which,  as  before  stated,  must  be  station- 
iiry  during  the  analj'sis,  f  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapour  at  this  temperature;  v 
the  volume  of  the  gas;  H  the  height  of  the  barometer;  and  lastly,  h  the  difference 
of  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  tubes.  //  +  h  —  f  is  then  the  elasti- 
city of  the  gas  when  dry.  na'\'ing  thus  measured  the  quantity  of  gas  taken,  the  next 
operation  is  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  present.  The  trough  V  \&  again  lowered  and 
by  means  of  a  bent  pipette,  a  single  drop  of  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  is 
introduced  into  the  laboratory-tube.  Mercury  is  then  poured  into  the  tube  c  d,  and 
the  stopcock  n  turneil  so  as  to  establish  communication  between  the  tubes  a  b  and  c  d, 
( >n  opening  the  stopcocks  r  r,  the  gas  is  then  forced  back  into  the  laboratory-tube.  • 
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As  the  mercury  in  it  sinks,  the  caustic  potash  moistens  the  sides  of  the  tube,  thus 
exposing  a  very  large  absorbing  surface.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  ■whole  of  r.he  carbonic 
acid  is  absorbed  ;  and  the  absorption  may  be  rendered  still  more  speedy  and  certain,  by 
raising  the  trough  and  opening  the  stopcock  r,  so  that  the  gas  may  again  be  drawn  into 
the  measuring  tube  and  afterwards  forced  back  a  second  time  into  the  laboratory-tube, 
thus  brmging  it  in  contact  with  a  fresh  surface  of  potash.  It  has  been  shown  that  after 
this  operation  has  been  repeated  twice,  no  appreciable  amount  of  carbonic  acid  remains 
unabsorbed.  As  it  is  essential  that  none  of  the  absorbing  liquid  should  erer  pass 
over  into  the  measuring-tube,  the  error  arising  from  an  amount  of  gas  remaining  in 
the  capillary  tube  f  e  r\  is  best  eliminated  by  always  making  this  a  constant  quantity, 
which  is  done  by  closing  the  stopcock  r\  when  the  column  of  liquid  reagent  or  mercury 
arrives  at  a  certain  mark  <r. 

The  absorption  being  completed,  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  ff  5  is  again 
brought  to  the  mark  a,  and  the  diflference  of  height  K  of  the  mercury  in  the  tsvo  tubes 
a  h  and  e  cZ,  is  read  off.  h'  the  height  of  the  barometer,  is  also  noted.  If  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  water  in  the  cylinder  has  changed,  it  must  be  restored  to  the  original 
temperature  <,  by  the  addition  of  hot  or  cold  water.  The  elastic  force  then  of  the  gas 
deprived  of  carbonic  acid  and  dry,  \&  H.'  +  h'  —  f ;  and  consequently  (^H  +  h  —  f)  — 
{If  +  K  —  f)  =  H  —  H'  +  h  —  h',  is  the  diminution  of  elastic  force,  caused  by  the 

absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid ;  and  ^  J  represents  the  proportion  of 

carbonic  acid  in  the  gas  when  dry. — The  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  remaining  gas 
has  now  to  be  determined.  The  laboratory-tube  is  detached,  thoroughly  washed,  and 
dried,  first  by  means  of  paper,  and  afterwards  by  bringing  it  into  connection  ^vith  an 
air-pump.  It  is  then  again  filled  with  mercury  and  fitted  on  to  the  measuring-tube. 
The  trough  u  is  now  raised,  and  the  stopcock  i?  opened.  On  now  turning  the  cocks  r  r, 
the  mercury  in  the  laboratory-tube  passes  into  the  capillary-tube  a  r,  and  is  allowed  to 
proceed  as  far  as  a  given  mark  t  ;  when  it  reaches  this  mark,  the  stopcocks  r  r  are  closed. 
The  mercury  in  the  measuring-tube  is  then  again  brought  to  the  point  a,  and  the 
difference  of  the  level  h"  and  the  height  of  the  barometer  H"  read  oflf.  H"  +  h"  —  f 
is  therefore  the  elastic  force  of  the  dry  gas  now  iii  the  apparatus,  a  small  quantity 
(about  of  the  whole  having  been  lost  by  detaching  the  laboratory-tube.  This 
second  measurement  prevents  any  inaccuracy  thence  arising. 

A  proper  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  now  introduced,  and  a  uniform  mixture  of  the 
whole  produced  by  passing  the  gas  two  or  three  times  backwards  and  forwards  from 
the  laboratory-tube  into  the  measm-ing  tube.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  the  column  of 
mercury  is  again  brought  to  the  mark  t,  and  the  gas  in  the  measuring  tube  to  the 
point  a.  The  diflference  of  height  of  the  two  columns  of  mercury  is  read  off,  and 
the  height  H'"  of  the  barometer.  H'"  +  li"  —  /  is  therefore  the  elastic  force  of  the 
mixture  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  The  capillai'y-tube  ra,  is  now  com- 
pletely filled  with  mercury,  so  that  none  of  the  gas  shall  escape  combustion,  and  an 
electric  spark  passed  through  the  mixture.  After  the  explosion,  the  stopcocks  r  r  are 
carefully  opened  and  the  gas  subjectetl  to  a  slight  pressure,  so  that  the  mercury  is 
forced  back  along  the  capillary-tube  till  it  arrives  at  the  point  t  ;  the  stopcocks  are 
then  again  closed,  and  the  gas  expanded  as  before  to  the  mark  a.  Its  elasticity 
now  be  represented  by  H""  +  h""  —  /.  Consequently  {H'"  +  K"  —  /)  —  (H.""  + 
h""  —  /)  =  H'"  —  H""  +  K"  —  h"",  is  the  elastic  force  of  the  gaseous  mixture 
which  disappeared  during  the  combustion  ;  g  {H'"  —  H""  +  K"  —  A"")  is  the  elastic 
force  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  dry  gas,  of  which  the  elastic  force  was  H"  -h  h"—f; 

and  1  ^— — /"  ^  y — ~ —  ^       proportion  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  gas  when 

freed  from  carbonic  acid,  whence  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  original  gas  may  be 
easily  deduced. 

As  the  gas  is  made  to  occupy  a  constant  volume  during  the  whole  analysis,  this 
entirely  removes  the  necessity  of  calibrating  any  of  tlie  tubes.  This  apparatus  may, 
however,  be  used  in  a  different  way,  and  then  the  calibrating  of  the  tube  a  b  becomes 
necessary.  In  this  case,  instead  of  alwaj-s  bringing  tlie  gas  to  a  constant  volume  and 
reading  off  the  pressure  it  supports,  the  pressure  is  retained  constant,  and  the  difference 
of  volume  read  off".  The  calibration  of  the  tube  a  b  is  effected  bj'  filling  it  completely 
with  mercury,  and  then  allowing  a  small  quantity  to  flow  out  through  the  stopcock  r, 
collecting  and  weighing  this,  then  reading  off"  on  the  tube  the  height  through  which 
the  mercui-y  has  fallen.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  cylinder  should  be  kept 
constant  during  the  whole  operation. 

The  apparatus  of  MM.  Eegnault  and  Reiset  leaves  but  little  to  be  desired  with 
regard  to  the  rapidity  witli  which  analyses  can  be  made  ;  but  this  rapidity  is  to  a 
certain  extent  obtained  at  a  sacrilico  of  accuracy,  considei'able  change  in  the  bulk  of 
gas  operated  on  being  represented  by  only  a  small  change  in  tlie  amount  of  pressure. 
In  a  compai'ison  made  by  Messrs.  Friiukland  and  Ward,  of  the  methods  of  Bunsen 
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and  Kegnaiilt,  it  was  shown  that  an  error  of  of  a  millimetre  in  the  first  obser- 
vation would  cause  iii  Regnaidt's  method  an  error  in  the  percentage  amount,  seven 
times  as  great  as  would  be  the  case  when  Bunsen's  method  was  adopted.  There  is 
also  considerable  practical  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  water  in  the  cylinder  at  precisely 
the  same  temperature  for  any  length  of  time  together. 

Messrs.  Frankland  and  Ward  have  constructed  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  vol.  vi.  p.  107) 
auotlier  form  of  apparatus  for  the  analysis  of  gases,  which,  in  mechanical  construction 
and  in  the  method  of  working 
it,  is  very  similar  to  the  ap- 
paratus of  Kegnault  and  Eei- 
set,  but  possesses  at  the  same 
time  many  important  advan- 
tages over  it.    The  eiFect  of  at- 
mospheric pressure  on  the  gas 
is  entirely  removed  ;  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  in  measuring  the 
amount  of  gas  yields  very  ac- 
curate results  ;  the  gas  may  be 
expanded  to  almost  any  amount, 
rendering  this  apparatus  one  of 
considerable  importance.  Fig. 
69  is  a  drawing  of  the  appara- 
tus. "Itconsists  of  the  trijsod  A, 
furnished  with  the  usual  level- 
ling screws,  and  carrying  the 
vertical  pillar  b  e,  to  which  is 
attaclied  on  the  one  side  the 
movable  mercury-trough  c,  of 
gutta-percha,  with  its  rack  and 
pinion  a  a,  and  on  the  other 
the  glass  cylinder  d  d,  with  its 
contents.    The  cylinder  is  36 
inches  long,  and  4  inches  in- 
ternal diameter;  its  lower  ex- 
tremity is  firmly  cemented  into 
an  ii'on   collar  c,  the  xmder 
sm-faee  of  which  can  lie  screwed 
perfectly  water-tight  upon  the 
bracket-plate  d,  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  vulcanised  caout- 
chouc ring.    The  circular  iron 
plate  d  is  perforated  with  three 
apertm-es,  into  which  the  caps 
e  c  e  are  screwed,  and  which 
communicate  below  the  plate 
with  the  T-pieee  b  e.  This 
latter  is  furnished  with  a  double-waycock  /,  and  a  single-waycock  g,  by  means  of 
wliich  the  tubes  cemented  into  the  sockets  e  e    can  be  made  to  communicate  with  each 
other,  or  with  the  exit  pipe  h  at  pleasure."    f,  g  and  H  are  three  glass  tubes  which 
are  firmly  cemented  into  the  caps  c  c  c.    r  and  h  are  each  15  to  20imn.  internal 
diameter,  and  to  avoid  any  difference  in  the  capillary  action,  are  selected  of  as  nearly 
tlie  same  bore  as  possible.    The  tube  g  is  somewhat  wider,  and  may  be  continued  to 
any  convenient  heiglit  above  the  cylinder,    h  is  accurately  graduated  into  milH- 
metres,  and  is  furnished  at  the  top  with  a  small  funnel  ?,  into  the  neck  of  which  a 
glass  stopper,  about  2  mm.  in  diameter,  is  carefully  ground.    The  tube  f  terminates 
at  its  upper  extremity  in  the  capillary-tube  k,  which  is  carefully  cemented  into  the 
small  steel  stopcock  /.    r  has  also  fused"  into  it  at  m  two  platinum  wu-es,  for  the  passage 
of  the  electric  spark.    After  this  tube  has  been  firndy  cemented  into  the  cap  c,  its  in- 
ternal volume,  is  accurately  divided  into  ten  equal  parts.    This  is  done  first  by  filling 
it  with  mercury  from  the  supply  tulie  g,  up  to  its  junction  with  the  capillary  tube  and 
then  allowing  the  mercury  to  run  off  through  the  nozzle  h,  imtil  the  highest  point  of  the 
meniscus  stands  at  the  division  10  previously  made,  so  as  exactly  to  coincide  with  the 
zero  of  the  millimetre  scale  on  h.    The  weight  of  the  mercmy  thus  run  off  is  care- 
fully determined,  and  the  tube  is  agaiu  filled  as  before,  and  divided  into  ten  equal 
parts,  by  allowing  the  mercury  to  run  off  in  successive  tenths  of  the  entire  weight,  and 
marking  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  meniscus  after  each  abstraction  of  the  metal, 
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by  screwing  a  small  copper  ring  on  to  the  tube  at  that  point.  By  using  proper  pre- 
cautions with  regard  to  temperature,  &c.,  an  exceedingly  accurate  calibration  can  be 
made  in  this  way.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  found  much  easier  to  make  the  calibra- 
tion in  the  follo^^•ing  manner.  The  ten  copper  rings  are  screwed  on  to  the  tube  first, 
at  about  equal  distances  apart,  but  without  any  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  tube, 
which  is  afterwards  ascertained  by  expanding  the  same  volume  of  gas  down  to  each 
of  the  ten  divisions,  and  reading  off  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube 
H  in  each  instance.  The  way  in  which  the  laboratory  tube  j  is  joined  to  the  rest  of 
the  apparatus  is  precisely  similar  to  that  adopted  by  MM.  Eegnault  and  Keiset,  and 
already  described. 

When  the  instrument  is  thus  far  completed,  it  is  requisite  to  ascertain  the  height 
of  each  of  the  nine  upper  divisions  on  the  tube  above  the  lowest  or  tenth  division  ; 
this  is  very  accurately  effected  in  a  few  minutes  by  carefully  levelling  the  instrument, 
filling  the  tube  g  with  mercury,  opening  the  cock  and  the  stoppered  funnel  i,  and 
placing  the  cock  /  in  such  a  position  as  to  cause  the  tubes  f  h  to  communicate  with 
the  supply-tube  g.  On  now  slightly  turning  the  cock  g,  the  mercury  will  slowly  rise 
in  each  of  the  tubes  f  and  h  ;  when  its  convex  surface  exactly  coincides  with  the 
ninth  division  on  f,  the  influx  of  metal  is  stopped,  and  its  height  in  h  accurately 
obser\'ed ;  as  the  tenth  division  on  f  corresponds  with  the  zero  of  the  scale  upon  h, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  number  thus  read  off  is  the  height  of  the  ninth  division  above 
the  zero  point.  A  similar  observation  for  each  of  the  other  divisions  upon  f  completes 
the  instrument. 

Before  using  the  apparatus,  the  large  cylinder  d  d  is  filled  with  water,  and  the 
inside  of  the  tubes  f  and  h  are  once  for  all  moistened  with  distilled  water,  by  the  • 
introduction  of  a  few  drops  into  each,  as  in  Eegnault's  apparatus.  The  three  tubes 
being  then  placed  in  coinmunication  with  each  other,  mercury  is  poured  into  g  until 
it  rises  into  the  cup  the  stopper  of  which  is  then  firmly  closed.  When  the  mercury 
begins  to  fiow  from  /,  that  cock  is  also  closed.  The  tubes  f  and  h  are  now  apparently 
filled  witli  mercury,  but  a  minute  and  imperceptible  film  of  air  still  exists  between 
the  metal  and  the  glass  :  this  is  effectually  got  rid  of  by  connecting  f  and  h  ■with 
the  exit-tube  /«,  and  allowing  the  mercm-y  to  flow  out  until  a  vacuum  of  several  inches 
in  length  has  been  produced  in  both  tubes.  By  allowing  the  instrament  to  remain  thus 
for  an  hour,  the  whole  of  the  film  of  air  above  mentioned  will  diffuse  itself  into  the 
vacuum,  and  will  become  visible  as  a  minute  bubble  in  each  tube,  on  allowing  the 
vaexium  to  be  tilled  up  from  the  supply-tube  g.  By  opening  for  a  moment  the  stopper  i 
and  the  cock  /,  whilst  g  is  full  of  mercury,  these  bubbles  are  expelled.  The  absorption 
or  laboratory-tube  i  being  then  filled  with  quicksUver,  and  attached  to  I  by  the  screw 
clamp,  the  instrument  is  ready  for  use. 

The  method  of  introducing  the  gas,  applying  the  absorbents,  and  passing  the  gas 
from  one  tube  to  the  other,  is  in  this  apparatus  so  precisely  similar  to  that  adopted  in 
using  Eegnaxilt's  apparatus,  and  before  described,  that  it  need  not  be  further  dwelt 
upon.  The  method  of  reading  off  the  amount  of  gas  is,  however,  different,  and 
requires  a  few  words  of  explanation.  Wlien  the  gas  has  been  passed  over  into 
the  tube  f,  mercury  is  allowed  to  flow  out  of  the  stopcock  f,  until  a  vacuum  of  two 
or  three  inches  in  length  is  formed  in  h,  and  the  metal  in  f  is  just  below  one  of 
the  divisions;  the  cock  /  is  then  reversed,  and  the  mercury  very  gradually  admitted 
from  G  until  the  highest  point  in  f  exactly  corresponds  with  one  of  the  divisions  on 
that  tube;  that  this  is  really  the  case,  must  aftei-wards  be  ascertained  by  viewing  it 
through  a  telescope.  The  heiglit  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  h  is  then  read  off.  If 
the  division  on  the  tube  F,  to  which  the  gas  has  been  expanded  is,  for  instance,  the 
fourth,  then,  from  the  number  read  off  on  the  tube  h  must  be  deducted  the  height  of 
this  fourth  division  above  the  zero  point  of  the  tube.  The  remainder  will  express  the  ; 
volume  of  the  gas ;  but  in  order  to  compare  this  with  subsequent  readings  made  at 
other  divisions  upon  f,  the  number  thus  obtained,  which  represents  the  pressure  of  the  ^ 
gas,  is  reduced  to  what  it  would  have  been  had  the  gas  been  expanded  to  the  tenth  f 
division  of  f.  This  is  very  simply  done,  by  merely  multiplying  the  number  repre- 
senting the  pressure  of  the  gas  by  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  10,  and  numerator 
the  number  of  the  division  to  which  the  gas  has  been  expanded ;  thus,  in  the  case  above 
cited,  the  multiplier  would  bo  0'4-. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  air  made  by  Messrs.  Frankland  and 
Ward. 

Volume  of  air  used.    (Determined  at  fifth  division  on  f.) 

Observed  height  of  mercury  in  h           ....    673  0  mm. 
Ileight  of  fifth  division  above  zero         ,       ,       ,       .  383'0 
Corrected  pressure  of  gas    290'0 


Corrected  pressure  of  gas  at  tenth  division 
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Volume  after  the  admission  of  hydrogen.    (Determined  at  sixth  division.) 

Observed  height  of  mercury  in  h  ....    772*3  mm. 

Height  of  sixth  division  above  zero       ....  304-0 

Corrected  pressure  of  gas    468'3 

 -6 

Corrected  pressure  of  gas  at  tenth  division     .       .       .  280'98 

Volume  after  explosion.    (Determined  at  fifth  division.) 

Observed  height  of  mercury  in  H  ....  763'3 

Height  of  fifth  division  above  zero         ....  383'0 

Correct  pressure  of  gas   380 '3 

 -5^ 

Corrected  pressure  of  gas  at  tenth  division     .       .       .  190'15 
Results. 

Volume  of  air  used  145-00 

Volume  of  oxygen   30-276 

Hence : 

Nitrogen  79-120 

Oxygen   20-880 

100-000 

Greatly  superior  as  this  form  of  apparatus  is  to  that  of  Eegnault,  and  capable  as 
it  is  of  yielding  accurate  and  rapid  results,  still  there  are  detects  in  it  -which  detract 
somewhat  from  its  practical  value.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  great  difficulty  there 
exists  in  always  maintaining  the  apparatus  in  a  perfectly  air-tight  condition,  especially 
as  the  stopcocks  I'  and  I  have  to  be  joined  and  separated  once  or  twice  during  an  analysis. 
Considerable  inconvenience  has  also  been  found  to  arise  from  the  very  fragile  nature 
of  the  laboratory- tube  ;  this,  even  when  full  of  mercury,  is  only  supported  by  the 
capillary  tube,  to  whicli  it  is  fused,  and  consequently  the  slightest  blow  or  pressure 
upon  it  is  apt  to  cause  it  to  separate  at  tliis  point  of  junction.  Some  difficult}'  is  also 
experienced  in  keeping  the  water  in  the  cylinder  at  exactly  the  same  temperature 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  analysis.  Regnault,  as  before  stated,  suggests  adding 
liot  or  cold  water  till  the  required  temperature  is  obtained  ;  this  is  an  operation 
which  takes  considerable  time,  and  without  much  care  is  likely  to  lead  to  fallacious 
results.  Dr.  Frankland  has  proposed  using  a  stream  of  water  direct  from  the  street 
main,  which  enters  the  cylinder  at  the  bottom,  and  is  allowed  to  flow  off  by  an  exit- 
tube  near  the  top.  This  is  a  great  improvement  upon  Eegnault's  method,  but  even 
with  this  arrangement,  slight  variations  occasionally  occur. 

Ha-ving  now  described  the  principal  foi-ms  of  apparatus  used  in  the  analysis  of  gases, 
we  shall  proceed  to  state  the  methods  to  be  adopted  for  the  separation  and  quantita- 
tive estimation  of  the  different  contituents  which  may  occiu'  in  a  gaseous  mixture. 
Gases  which  have  a  strong  affinity  for  any  pai-ticular  reagent,  are  estimated  directly  by 
introducing  the  reagent  into  the  absorption-tube  ;  but  since  many  gases  are  not  absorb- 
able in  this  manner,  another  and  indirect  method  has  to  be  adopted,  as  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  hydrogen,  which  is  estimated  by  exploding  it  with  oxygen  and  observing 
the  diminution  of  volume  thence  ensuing. 

The  following  list  will  show  which  gases  are  estimated  directly  and  which  indirectly'. 
Two  of  the  number,  namely  oxj'gen  and  carbonic  oxide,  will  be  found  in  both  lists,  as 
they  can  be  estimated  by  either  method. 

Gases  estimated  by  the  direct  method. 


Hydrochloric  acid  (anhydrous). 
Hydrobromic  acid. 
Hydriodic  acid. 
Hydrofluoric  acid. 
Hydrosulphuric  acid. 
Sulphurous  acid  (anhydrous). 


Carbonic  acid  (anhydrous). 
Oxygen. 
Carbonic  oxide, 
defiant  gas. 
Nitric  oxide. 


Nitrogen. 
Oxygen. 
Hydrogen. 
Carbonic  oxide. 


Gc(scs  estimated  indirectly. 


Light  carburetted  hydrogen. 

Ethyl. 

Methyl. 
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The  gases  estimated  by  absorption  may,  for  analytical  purposes,  be  conveniently 
divided  into  three  groups. 

1st  Group: — Hydrochloric  add;  Hydrobromie  add;  Bydriodio  add.  These  are 
absorbable  by  means  of  sulphate  of  sodium. 

2nd  Group:  —  Hydrosulphuric  add ;  Sidphiirous  add ;  Carbonic  add.  These  are 
absorbed  by  caustic  potash,  but  not  by  sulphate  of  sodium. 

3rd  Group  :  —  Oxygen  ;  Nitric  oxide;  Carbonic  oxide  ;  defiant  gas.  These  are 
neither  absorbed  by  sulphate  of  sodium  nor  by  caustic  potash.  With  regard  to  the 
manner  of  applying  the  reagent,  if  the  apparatus  of  Eegnault  or  Frankland  be  used 
a  few  drops  of  a  very  strong  solution  of  the  reagent  are  introduced  into  the  laboratory- 
tube,  by  means  of  a  bent  pipette,  as  little  of  the  liquid  being  used  as  possible,  to  pre- 
vent any  appreciable  loss  arising  from  its  absorbing  power.  But  in  using  Bunsen's 
method,  or  that  proposed  by  Williamson  and  Russell,  the  reagent  must  be  introduced 
in  a  solid  form  if  possible,  or  if  necessarily  a  liquid,  some  porous  substance  must  be 
saturated  with  it. 

Estimation  of  the  Gases  of  the  1st  Group. — The  sulpiate  of  sodium  is  intro- 
duced into  the  gas  by  first  melting  it  in  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and  then  dipping 
into  it  the  end  of  a  platinum  wire  which  has  been  1  lent  into  a  short  coil ;  this  is  repeated 
several  times  until  a  ball  of  the  sxilphate  of  sufficient  size  is  obtained.  If  much  of 
these  acids  is  believed  to  be  present,  the  ball  should  be  of  a  large  size,  or  else  the 
sulphate  of  sodium  is  apt  to  become  deliquescent,  and  run  down  the  sides  of  the  tube. 
All  aqueous  vapour  must  also  be  carefully  removed  from  the  gas  before  introducing  the 
sulphate  of  sodium.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  means  of  a  ball  of  phosphoric  acid, 
which  may  easily  be  made  by  dipping  the  coiled  end  of  a  platinum  -wu-e  into  hot  liquid 
phosphoric  acid  ;  a  di-op  adheres  to  the  vme,  and  then  as  the  acid  cools  the  size  of  the 
ball  is  increased  to  about  that  of  a  large  pea,  by  turning  it  round  in  the  viscous  melted 
mass.  The  thickness  of  the  platinum  wires  used  in  these  experiments  should  be  such 
that  the  balls  of  reagent  may  be  easily  pushed  into  the  eudiometer  without  the  wire 
bending.  Great  care  must  ako  be  taken  that  the  surface  of  the  ball  is  as  smooth  as 
possible,  or  adhering  air  wiU  be  introduced  into  the  gas,  and  some  of  the  gas  removed 
on  withdrawing  the  ball.  Oxide  of  bismuth  or  zinc  may  also  be  used  for  absorbing 
the  members  of  this  group.  A  ball  of  these  substances  is  best  made  by  applying  the 
moist  oxide  to  the  end  of  the  platinum  wire,  and  then  igniting  it  in  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp.  The  results  obtained  with  these  absorbents  are,  however,  generally  not 
quite  so  accurate  as  those  obtained  with  the  sidphate  of  sodium.  The  different  members 
of  this  group  cannot  be  separated  by  any  eudiometrical  process.  If  several  of  them 
occur  together,  the  ball  of  sulphate  of  sodium  used  for  their  absorption  must  after- 
wards be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  analysed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Estimation  of  the  Gases  of  the  Ind  Group. — As  stated  above,  the  members  of 
this  group  are  all  absorbed  by  caustic  potash.  A  ball  of  this  substance  is  made  by 
fusing  caustic  potash  and  adding  sufficient  water  to  render  it,  when  cold,  soft  enough  to 
receive  an  impression  from  the  nail ;  the  end  of  the  platinum  -svire  bent  into  a  coil  is 
then  placed  in  a  bullet-mould  of  convenient  size,  and  the  fused  potash  pom-cd  in.  If 
the  baU  shoidd  adhere  firmly  to  the  moxild  when  cold,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  heat 
must  be  applied  ;  it  ^vill  then  easily  be  removed.  On  using  a  potash-ball  for  absorbing 
gases,  it  must  always  be  moistened  with  water  before  introducing  it  into  the  gas. 
Wlien  much  gas  has  to  be  absorbed  by  this  means,  the  potash-baU  should,  after  some 
hours,  be  removed  Irom  the  eudiometer,  washed,  and  then  again  introduced.  It  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  some  four  to  sis  hours  in  contact  with  the  gas,  in  order  to  ensure 
complete  absorption. 

Hydrosulphuric  acid. — This  gas  is  best  absorbed  by  means  of  a  ball  of  peroxide  of 
manganese.  The  manganese  is  very  finely  powdered  and  made  into  a  thin  paste,  \vith 
water ;  this  is  introduced  into  a  buUet-mould  with  the  platinum  -wire  in  it,  and  then 
dried  on  a  hot  sand-bath.  If,  however,  this  ball  were  at  once  introduced  into  a 
gaseous  mixture,  it  would,  from  its  porous  natiu-e,  absorb  an  appreciable  amount  of 
other  gases  besides  hydi'osidphuric  acid.  To  obviate  this,  the  baU  before  being  used 
should  be  thoroughly  moistened  with  a  syrupy  solution  of  phosphoric  acid ;  care  must 
however  be  taken  that  this  does  not  soften  the  ball,  or  it  may  fall  to  pieces  on  attempt- 
ing to  introduce  it  into  the  eudiometer.  There  is  also  another  method  of  estimating 
this  gas,  but  it  is  applicable  only  when  sulphm-ous  acid  is  not  present.  A  potash-liall 
containing  a  largo  quantity  of  water,  but  not  moistened  externally,  so  that,  on  with- 
drawing it,  none  of  the  potash  remains  in  contact  with  the  mercmy,  is  introduced  into 
the  eudiometer :  this  absorbs  the  hydrosulpliuric  and  carbonic  acid,  if  any  is  present, 
"  Distilled  water  acididatcd  with  acetic  acid,  is  then  boiled  in  two  flasks  until  all  the 
dissolved  air  has  been  removed  ;  the  contents  of  one  flask  is  then  pom-ed,  whilst  boiling, 
iiito  the  other,  fiUing  it  up  to  the  top  of  the  neck.    The  flask  is  then  wrll  closed  with 
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a  cork  eo-vered  witli  a  plate  of  caoxitchoue,  so  that  no  Lubble  of  air  is  left  Letween  the 
liquid  and  the  eaoutchoue  plate.  As  the  liquid  cools,  the  cork  is  jiushed  further  into 
the  neck,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  vacuous  space  and  the  possible  en- 
trance of  air.  The  ball  of  potash,  cut  off  from  its  platiniim  wire  immediately  on  with- 
drawal from  the  gas,  is  allowed  to  dissolve  in  this  liquid  when  cool,  and  a  few  drops 
of  a  clear  solution  of  starch  are  added."  *  The  amoimt  of  hydi'osulphuric  acid  present 
is  then  determined  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  iodine.  In  order  to  free  the 
determination  from  any  error  which  might  arise  from  impmities  in  the  potash,  the 
experiment  is  repeated  exactly  in  the  same  way  with  a  ball  of  the  same  potash,  but 
containing  no  sulphide  of  potassium  The  amount  of  iodine  used  in  this  case  is  then 
subtracted  from  the  amount  used  in  the  former  experiment. 

8ii/phir,-uus  acid. — This  gas  is  estimated  by  exactly  the  same  methods  as  those 
adopted  for  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Carbonic  Caustic  potash  is  the  reagent  always  used  in  determining  the 

amount  of  this  gas  in  any  mixture.  The  method  of  preparing  the  ball,  and  the  neces- 
sary precautions  in  using  it,  were  described  when  speaking  of  potash  as  the  general 
absorbent  of  this  group. 

Estimation  of  the  Goscs  of  the  Srd  Groiip. — This  group  consists  of  four  gases 
not  absorbable  eitlier  by  sulphate  of  sodium  or  by  caustic  potash.  They  will  be  treated 
in  the  order  in  which  they  would  have  to  be  separated  from  a  gaseous  mixture. 

Oxygen. — This  gas  may  be  estimated  either  directly  or  indii'eetly,  the  method  to 
be  adopted  in  any  particular  case  depending  on  the  quantity  present,  and  the  nature 
of  the  gases  with  which  it  is  mixed.  If  other  combustible  gases  are  present,  or  if  there 
is  only  a  small  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  mixture,  it  is  always  better  to  estimate 
it  directly.  The  method  to  be  adopted  in  determining  it  indirectly  will  be  described 
farther  on.  Phosphorus  was  formerly  the  substance  generally  used  to  free  a  gaseous 
mixture  from  oxygen ;  but  owing  to  the  tension  of  the  vapoiu-  of  the  phosphoiiis  acid 
fonned,  the  difficulty  of  removing  it,  and  the  action  which  many  gases  have  in  pre- 
venting the  union  of  phosphorus  and  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  use  of 
this  reagent  is  apt  to  lead  to  incorrect  results.  A  much  better  method  of  absorbing 
oxygen  is  to  use  pyrogallate  of  potassium.  It  maybe  introdiieed  into  the  ab- 
sorption-tube either  by  means  of  a  papier-mache  ball,  or  if  liquid  reagents  are  used,  a 
few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  the  acid  are  first  introduced  and  some  caustic  potash 
added  to  it. 

The  papier-macht!  ball  is  made  by  thoroughly  macerating  some  bibulous  paper  in 
water,  then,  having  introduced  the  platinum  wii-e  into  a  bullet  moidd,  and  tied  the 
two  handles  together  so  that  it  cannot  open,  as  much  of  the  pulp  is  forced  in  round  the 
platinum  wu-e  as  possible.  After  being  dried  on  a  sand-bath,  a  hard  compact  ball  is 
thus  formed ;  this  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  pyrogallate  of  potassium,  and  then 
immediately  introduced  into  the  gas.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  by  this  means  is  not 
always  very  rapid,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  withdi-aw  the  ball  from  the  eudio- 
meter, again  saturate  it  with  the  pyrogallate  solution,  and  introduce  it  a  second  time 
into  the  eudiometer. 

Nitric  oxide. — This  gas  and  oxygen  can,  of  course,  never  occur  together.  The  1  lest 
method  of  estimating  it,  is  first  to  convert  it  into  nitrous  acid  and  then  absorb  the  acid 
tlius  formed,  by  potash.  For  this  purpose,  a  few  bubbles  of  oxygen  are  introduced  into 
the  gas  in  the  absorption- tube,  aud  afterwards  potash,  either  in  the  solid  or  liquid 
form.  When  the  absorption  is  complete,  a  further  quantity  of  oxygen  is  added ;  if 
after  this  addition,  no  absorption  is  caused  by  the  potash,  then  an  excess  of  oxygen  is 
present,  but  if  absorption  again  takes  place,  more  oxygen  must  be  added.  Having  in 
this  manner  ascertained  that  the  whole  of  the  nitric  oxide  is  removed,  it  then  only 
remains  to  absorb  the  excess  of  oxygen  present,  by  means  of  pyrogallate  of  potassium, 
as  before  described.  Wlien  this  gas  is  mixed  with  nitrous  oxide,  defiant  gas,  or  hy- 
di'ide  of  ethyl,  this  method,  according  to  Dr.  Franldand,  gives  good  results  ;  but  in  the 
presence  of  other  hydrocarbons,  it  is  possible  that  the  nitrous  acid  and  peroxide  of 
nitrogen  might  exercise  an  oxidising  action  on  them,  and  thus  vitiate  tlie  results. 
Protosulphate  of  ii'on  was  also  formerly  used  as  an  absorbent  for  nitrie  oxide  ;  but  it 
does  not  yield  very  satisfactory  results. 

Carbonic  oxide. — Like  oxygen,  this  gas  is  also  estimated  sometimes  directly,  some- 
times indirectly.  At  present,  its  direct  estimation  only  will  l)e  treated  of.  Tliis  is  best 
effected  by  means  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  subchloride  of  copper.  A  papier- 
mache  ball,  similar  to  the  one  used  for  the  pyrogallate  of  potassium,  is  the  best  means 
of  introducing  the  solution  into  the  absorption-tube,  when  the  liquid  alone  cannot  be 
used.  This  gas  is,  however,  generally  estimated  by  the  indirect  method,  which  yields 
extremely  accurate  results. 


*  Bunsen'i  Gdsomctiy,  p.  8G. 
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Olefiant  gas. —  This  gas,  together  with  all  others  of  the  formula  C"H-°,  is  easily 
and  rapidly  absorbed  by  means  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  dissolved  in  about  an 
equal  weight  of  the  monohydrated  acid.  This  mixture  is  best  introduced  into  the  gas 
by  saturating  a  coke  bullet  with  it.  The  bullet  is  made  by  taking  a  finely  powdered 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cannel  coal  and  coke,  or  anthracite  coal,  and  after  intro- 
ducing the  platinum  wire,  compressing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  mixture  into  the 
bullet-mould,  wliich  is  then  carefnlly  and  slowly  heated  to  redness.  By  this  means  a 
hard  and  compact  ball  is  easily  formed.  Before  introducing  it  into  the  acid  mixture, 
it  should  always  be  warmed  to  expel  any  moisture  present,  and  after  being  saturated 
with  acid,  must  be  introduced  into  the  gas  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  ball,  when  with- 
drawn after  some  hours  from  the  eudiometer,  should  stUl  gire  oif  dense  white  fumes, 
on  coming  in  contact  with  air,  thus  showing  that  an  excess  of  acid  was  present. 
Owing  to  the  tension  of  the  sulphm-ic  acid  introduced,  and  the  sulphurous  acid  wliieh 
is  formed,  the  bulk  of  gas  in  the  absorption-tube  generally  increases  instead  of  dimi- 
nishes, on  first  introducing  the  coke  bullet.  To  remove  the  acid  vapours  thus  formed, 
after  withdrawing  the  coke  bullet,  a  potash-ball  must  be  introduced. 

After  the  coke  bullet  has  been  withdrawn,  although  at  present  there  is  no  direct 
method  known  for  separating  and  estimating  singly  the  different  hydrocarbons  having 
the  general  formula  C^H'-",  still,  if  two  of  them  occur  together,  the  amount  of  each  can 
be  easUy  determined  by  an  indirect  method  to  be  described  further  on. 

Gases  estimated  mDiEECTLY,- — In  estimating  the  gases  belonging  to  this  class  by 
Bunsen's  method,  the  long  eudiometer  is  always  used.  After  ha's'ing  completed  the  ab- 
sorptions in  the  short  tube,  a  portion  only  of  the  gas  is  introduced  into  the  eudiometer, 
the  amoiuit  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  gases  operated  on.  In  most  cases,  a 
volume  occupying  about  120  mm.  on  the  scale,  will  be  found  convenient.  Certain 
precautions  are,  however,  necessary  in  using  the  tube  for  exploding  gases.  In  order 
to  close  secm'ely  the  open  end  of  the  eudiometer,  so  tliat  no  gas  may  be  forced  out 
at  the  moment  of  explosion,  a  small  round  piece  of  cork  or  wood,  of  rather  greater  dia- 
meter than  the  eudiometer,  is  covered  on  one  side  with  a  thick  piece  of  caoutchouc, 
and  the  other  is  so  shaped  that  it  rests  firmly  on  the  bottom  of  the  mercury-trough. 
Before  exploding  the  gas,  the  eudiometer  is  tightly  pressed  down  on  to  the  caoutchouc, 
and  held  firmly  in  this  position  by  a  wooden  arm  pressing  on  the  top  of  it.  In  order 
to  prevent  any  air  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  caoutchouc,  which,  after  the  ex- 
plosion, owing  to  the  diminution"  of  pressure,  might  be  sucked  up  into  the  eudiometer, 
the  caoutchouc,  before  introducing  it  under  the  mercury,  should  alwaj's  be  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which  causes  the  mercury  to  adhere  closely 
to  it,  and  entirely  removes  the  possibility  of  any  air  being  introduced  into  the  eudio- 
meter. 

It  will  be  found  convenient,  as  it  saves  much  time  and  calculation,  to  form  for  the 
eudiometer  a  table  of  volumes.  This  is  done  by  introducing  a  small  tube  fuU  of  air, 
and  then  reading  off  the  height  at  which  the  mercury  stands ;  a  second  tube  full  is  then 
introduced,  and  the  height  of  the  mercury  again  read  off,  and  so  on  tdl  the  eudiometer 
is  filled  with  air.  By  noting  down  the  level  of  the  mercui-y  in  the  tube  after  each 
addition  of  air,  the  successive  differences  of  these  numbers  express  the  bulk  of  tlie 
same  amount  of  gas  under  different  pressures,  these  pressures  depending  on  the  height 
of  mercury  in  the  eudiometer. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  table  formed  in  this  way :  — 


V^ols.  Dirrerences. 

1  .  .  .  .  63  .  .  .  .2 

2  .  .  .  .  96  .  .  .  .43 

3  .  .  .  .  131  .  .  .  .35 

4  .  .  .  .  161  .  .  .  .30 
6    .  .  .  .  187  .  .  .  .26 


The  use  of  this  table  is  to  enable  the  operator  to  see  at  a  glance  the  amount  of  gas 
to  be  added  when  the  mixture  is  to  be  exploded ;  for  instance,  suppose  the  height  of 
the  mercury  in  the  eudiometer  was  131,  and  the  nature  of  the  gas  such  that  about 
2  vols,  of  oxygen  had  to  be  added,  in  order  that  an  explosion  of  the  proper  degree  of 
intensity  should  take  place;  by  referring  to  this  table  the  operator  would  see  at  once 
that  oxygen  must  be  added  till  the  mercury  falls  to  187.  As  the  object  of  the  table 
is  only  to  show  about  how  much  gas  has  to  be  added  under  different  circumstances, 
any  great  degree  of  accuracy  in  forming  it  is  not  necessary.  The  readings-off  of  the 
heights  of  the  mercury,  after  each  addition  of  air,  may  be  made  without  the  telescope, 
and  any  alteration  in  the  hciglits  of  the  thermometer  and  bai'ometer  during  the  opera- 
tion need  not  be  taken  into  account. 

The  e.vplosion  of  the  gaseous  mixtiu'e  is  best  effected  by  means  of  an  electric  spark, 
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p  obtaining  which,  a  small  Leyden  jar  is  charged  from  an  electrophorus  or  an 
ectrical  machine,  or  else  by  the  still  simpler  method  adopted  by  Bunsen,  whicli  con- 
3ts  merely  in  rubbing  a  large  porcelain  tul.ie  with  a  piece  of  silk  on  which  some 
Qalgam  is  spread.  Euhmkorff's  coil  may  also  be  advantageously  used  for  exploding 
ises. 

Before  filling  the  eudiometer  with  mercury,  a  drop  of  water  should  always  be  intro- 
iced  into  the  top  of  it,  so  that  the  volume  of  gas  may  be  read  otf  saturated  with 
[ueous  vapour. 

tiitrogin. — This  gas,  from  its  incombustible  nature,  can,  of  course,  be  estimated  only 
i  removing  all  others  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  measuring  tlie  amount  remaining ; 
it  although  it  cannot  be  made  to  combine  with  oxygen,  so  as  to  remove  it  entirely 
om  a  mixture,  still,  as  is  well  known,  the  oxidation  of  it  does  often  take  place  to  a 
msiderable  extent,  and,  if  not  properly  guarded  against,  is  likely  to  lead  to  very 
rious  errors  in  the  analysis  of  gases.  In  fact,  the  discordant  and  incorrect  results 
itained  by  the  earlier  experimenters  on  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  did  no 
lubt  arise  in  great  measure  from  this  cause.  It  became  then  a  point  of  great  im- 
jrtance  to  ascertain  whether  this  oxidation  of  nitrogen  always  took  place  when  mix- 
u-es  containing  it  were  exploded,  and  if  not,  what  must  be  the  relative  amounts  of 
)mbustible  and  incombustible  gases  present,  in  order  that  no  trace  of  any  oxide  of 
itrogen  should  be  formed.  We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Bunsen  for  a  series  of  ex- 
jriraents  on  this  subject,  which  remove  all  uncertainty  in  the  matter.  By  taking 
lixtures  of  atmospheric  air  and  electrolytic  detonating  gas  in  ditferent  proportions, 
e  has  clearly  shown  that  when  for  every  100  volumes  of  non-combustilile  gas  26  to 
1  volumes  of  combustible  gas  are  taken,  no  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  takes  place. 

To  determine  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in  a  mixture,  the  following  is  tlie  process  to 
e  adopted :  —  Having  removed  all  absorbable  gases  and  measured  oif  a  suitable 
Liantity  in  the  eudiometer,  some  pure  oxygen  is  introduced,  and  the  volume  of  gas 
jain  measured.  An  electric  spark  is  now  passed  through  the  mixture.  Even  if  no 
iminution  of  volume  should  ensue,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  gas  was  pure 
itrogen,  as  the  combustible  constituents  may  have  existed  in  so  small  a  quantity  tliat 
le  gas  was  not  of  itself  explosive.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  was  the  case, 
bout  40  volumes  of  electrolytic  detonating  gas  must  be  added  for  every  100  volumes 
f  the  incombustible  gas.  If,  after  the  explosion  which  then  ensues,  the  volume  of  gas 
ill  remains  unaltered,  only  piu-e  nitrogen  could  have  been  present  in  the  gas  examined. 

The  electrolytic  gas  above-mentioned  may  be  prepared  by  means  of  the  apparatus  repre- 
;nted  in  figure  70.  The  tube  A  is  an  ordinary  test-tube  of  rather  strong  glass,  fiUed  to 
le  level  s  s,  with  distilled  water  freed  from  air  by 
oiHng,  and  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
cid.  The  open  end  of  the  tube  is  closed  with  a 
ork  provided  with  a  gas-delivery  tube,  and  having 
wo  platinum  wires  passing  through  it,  to  the  ends 
f  ^s'liich  are  attached  platinum  plates,  serving  as 
lectrodes.  When  the  outer  extremities  of  the  wires 
re  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery  of 
wo  of  Bunsen's  elements,  and  the  portions  of  gas 
volved  in  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  are  allowed  to 
scape,  a  chemical  mixtm'e  of  2  vols,  hydrogen  and 
vol.  oxygen  is  afterwards  obtained,  which  disappears 
ompletelyon  explosion,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity 
0  measm-e  tlie  amount  of  it  mixed  with  any  other 
:as.  Time  must,  however,  be  allowed  for  it  to 
[ilfuse  itself  through  the  mixture  already  in  the 
udlometer ;  for  this  purpose,  half  to  three  quarters  of 
n  hour  should  be  allowed  to  elapse,  after  the  introduction  of  this  gas,  before  the  ex- 
)losion  takes  place,  and  the  eudiometer  should  be  well  agitated. 

Oxygen  By  exploding  the  mixture  containing  this  gas  with  an  excess  of  hydrogen, 

he  quantity  present  may  be  very  accurately  determined,  care  being  taken  that  the 
imount  of  explosive  gas  bears  a  proper  relation  to  the  total  amount  present,  so  that 
he  detonation  is  not  so  violent  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  tube  or  oxidise  the 
litrogen  if  present,  and  also  not  too  feeble,  as  in  that  case  oxygen  may  escape  com- 
justion.  One-third  of  the  total  amount  of  contraction  caused  by  the  explosion  is  the 
[uantity  of  oxygen  which  was  present.  The  hydrogen  used  in  these  experiments  may 
)e  generated  in  a  small  flask  from  pure  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  To  remove 
my  traces  of  carbonic  and  liydi-osulphuric  acids,  and  to  prevent  sulphuric  acid  being 
iarried  over  mechanically,  the  gas.  as  it  is  evolved,  should  be  made  to  pass  through  a 
ube  containing  caustic  potash.  The  evolution  of  gas  should  always  be  allowed  to 
ake  place  for  five  or  ten  minutes  before  any  of  it  is  passed  up  into  the  eudiometer. 


Fig.  70. 
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For  very  exact  experiments,  the  hydrogen  should  bo  obtained  by  another  proeess, 
which  yields  an  absolutely  pure  gas,  namely,  from  the  electrolytic  decomposition  of 
water.  For  the  generation  of  tliis  gas,  an  apparatus  similar  in  form  to  that  used  for 
obtaining  the  detonating  gas  {fig.  70),  may  be  used.  Instead,  howeTer,  of  two 
platinum  plates,  only  one  is  used,  and  the  positive  pole  consists  of  a  platinum  wire 
melted  into  the  decomposing  cell  at  the  bottom,  and  there  brought  in  contact  with  a 
layer  of  mercury  amalgamated  with  zinc.  The  acid  liquid  is  of  the  same  degree  of 
strength  as  in  the  former  apparatus.  On  now  passing  the  cm-rent  of  a  battery  through 
it  in  the  proper  direction,  pure  liydrogen  is  evolved,  and  is  dried  by  passing  through 
a  small  vessel  containing  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  tube  containing  cldoride  of  calcium. 

Hydrogen. —  The  method  of  estimating  this  gas  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that 
adopted  for  the  estimation  of  oxygen.  The  amount  of  hydrogen  present  is  represented 
by  I  of  the  contraction  caused  by  explosion.  Tlie  oxygen  added  is  best  prepared  from 
powdered  chlorate  of  potassium,  contained  in  small  retorts  of  about  the  capacity  of 
eight  or  ten  cubic  centimetres. 

These  little  retorts  are  easily  made  by  blowing  a  bulb  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  glass 
tubing,  then  introducing  the  powdered  chlorate  of  potassium,  and  afterwards  bending 
the  tube  a  little  above  the  bulb,  so  as  to  give  it  the  form  of  a  retort.  The  open  end 
should  also  be  bent  upwards,  in  order  that  it  may  be  introduced  into  the  eudiometer. 
The  air  is,  of  course,  first  thoroughly  expelled  by  evolving  a  considerable  amount  of 
gas  before  any  is  allowed  to  enter  the  eudiometer. 

Carlionic  Oxide. — The  method  of  estimating  this  gas  by  absorption  has  already  been 
explained ;  it  is,  however,  most  accurately,  and  in  most  cases  most  easily  estimated  by 
exploding  it  with  oxygen,  and  then  absorbing  the  carbonic  acid  formed  by  means  of 
potash. 

Light  Carburetted  Hydrogen  (Marsh-gas). —  This  gas  is  also  estimated  by  exploding 
it  with  oxygen,  and  measuring  the  contraction  which  lias  taken  place  and  the  amount  of 
carbonic  anhydiide  formed.  This  gas  and  all  hydi'ocarbons  containing  their  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  as  they  do  in  a  condensed  form,  require  much  greater  dilution  with  non- 
combustible  gases,  in  order  to  modify  the  violence  of  the  explosion,  and  prevent  the 
oxidation  of  any  nitrogen  which  may  be  present.  Pure  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
should  be  diluted  with  from  8  to  12  volumes  of  air  and  2  of  oxygen,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  exploded  so  as  to  yield  accurate  results.  The  object  of  using  air  instead  of 
merely  oxygen  as  the  diluent  is,  that  if  the  gas  has  afterwards  be  examined  for 
nitrogen,  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  would  be  present  woidd  probably  be  so  large 
that  the  eudiometer  could  not  contain  sufficient  hydrogen  to  explode  it. 

Ethyl,  Methyl,  cf-c.  —  These  hydrocarbons  are  easily  estimated  by  simple  combustion 
with  oxygen,  and  measuring  the  amoimt  of  carbonic  acid  formed,  care  only  being 
taken  tliat  they  are  sufficiently  diluted  with  ineombxistible  gas.  To  pure  ethyl  some 
20  times  its  volume  of  air  should  be  added,  and  6  or  7  volumes  of  oxygen.  Methyl, 
on  the  other  hand,  requires  only  about  8  volumes  of  air  and  2  or  3  of  oxygen.  In  operat- 
ing with  a  mixture  which  may  contain  any  of  these  gases,  and  of  entirely  unkno^vn 
composition,  the  best  method  of  proceeding  is  to  add  at  first  so  much  air  and  oxygen 
that  even  if  the  whole  of  the  gas  were  etliyl,  an  explosion  of  not  undue  violence  would 
take  place.  If  the  gas  should  not  explode  on  passing  the  spark  through  it,  then  a  small 
quantity  of  electrolytic  gas  or  hj-drogen  must  be  added.  In  this  way  aU  danger  of  a 
violent  explosion  may  be  avoided.  The  solubility  of  the  gases  in  strong  alcohol  may 
sometimes  be  examined  with  advantage,  in  order  to  ascertain  roughly  what  is  the 
composition  of  the  gas  operated  on,  and  consequently  how  much  diluent  it  is  necessary 
to  add.  1  volume  of  alcohol  will  dissolve  some  18  volumes  of  ethyl,  while  of  methyl 
and  hydride  of  ethyl  it  dissolves  only  about  its  own  volume.  With  regard  to  these 
two  gases,  methyl  and  hydride  of  ethj'l,  since  they  are  isomeric,  and  in  equal  volumes 
contain  the  same  amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  they  cannot  be  distiuguished  by 
any  eudiometrieal  process. 

The  methods  adopted  for  calculating  the  composition  of  the  gas  from  the  data  which 
have  been  thus  obtained,  are  as  follows : — With  the  gases  that  are  estimated  dii-ectly 
the  nature  of  the  calculation  is  easily  imderstood.  By  taking  a  definite  example,  the 
method  used  ia  calculating  the  amount  of  combustible  gases  in  a  mixture  will  be  rendered 
very  obvious.  Suppose  then  that  the  gas  introduced  into  the  long  eudiometer  contains 
hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  Oxygen  would 
be  introduced,  the  mixture  exploded,  and  the  carbonic  acid  formed  absorbed  ;  then  to 
determine  the  amount  of  nitrogen  present,  hydrogen  must  be  added  in  excess,  and  the 
mixture  again  exploded  to  remove  the  oxygen  remaining. 

Let  a  be  the  amount  of  gas  in  the  long  eudiometer, 

h      „  ,,     after  the  addition  of  oxygen, 

e       „  „     after  the  explosion. 
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Let  d  be  tlic  amount  of  gas  after  the  absorption  of  the  earbonic  acid, 
e       „  „      after  the  addition  of  Jiydrogen, 

f  after  exphjsioii. 

From  these  observations  the  following  data  are  deduced :  — 

A,  the  volume  of  combustible  gas.  C,  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  formed. 

b',  „  oxygen  consumed.  JD,         „  nitrogen  present. 

~    represents  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  remained  uneonsumed  by  the  first  ex- 

ilosion.  If  this  quantity  be  deducted  from  d,  the  remainder  is  evidently  the  amomit 
)f  nitrogen  present. 

O 

A,  the  volume  of  combustilile  gas  which  was  present,  is  found  by  deducting  the 
imomit  of  nitrogen  from  the  original  volume  of  the  gas,  thus  :  — 

By  subtracting  the  amoiuit  of  oxygen  — — -  consumed  in  the  second  explosion  from 

the  amount  originally  added,  wo  obtain  B,  the  amount  consumed  by  the  combustible 
yas,  thus;  — 

e  -  f 

The  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride  formed,  is : 

C  =  c  -  d. 

The  values  of  A,  B,  and  C  being  thus  known,  it  will  be  possible  to  calculate  from 
them  that  of  the  three  unkno-mi  quantities  : 

X  the  volume  of  hydrogen 
y    ,,  ,,     light  carburetted  hydrogen 

z    „  ,,     carbonic  oxide 

On  undergoing  combustion  the  liydrogcn  and  carbonic  oxide  combine  with  lialf 
tlieir  volume  of  oxygen,  whereas  the  marsh-gas  requires  twice  its  volume  ;  and  fm-ther, 
both  the  carbonic  oxide  and  marsh-gas  on  combustion  produce  a  volume  of  carbonic 
acid  equal  to  their  original  volume.  These  data  give,  then,  the  three  following  equa- 
tions :  — 

X  +     +      =  A 

I  +  I  +  2^  = 
y  +  s  =  C 

and  from  these  may  be  deduced  the  value  of  x,  y,  and  z  — 


■r  =   A  -  0 
2B  -  A 


Thus  is  obtained  the  quantity  of  these  gases  present  in  Iho  mixture.  If  another 
combustible  gas  had  been  present,  its  amount  might  also  have  been  deteiTnincd  by  esti- 
mating" the  water  produced  by  the  explosion  as  well  as  the  carbonic  acid ;  or  else 
it  might  be  determined  by  previously  removing  the  carbonic  oxide  by  suljchloride  of 
copper  in  the  manner  already  described.  The  aqueous  vapom-  in  a  gas  is  estimated  by 
placing  the  eudiometer  within  a  larger  tube,  and  filling  the  space  between  the  two 
with  steam,  the  heat  from  which,  as  the  gas  is  imder  a  diminished  pressure,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  water  into  vapour. 

If  two  members  of  the  olefiant  gas  series  C"H'''"  sliould  occur  together,  the  quan- 
tity of  each  present  may  be  indirectly  estimated  in  the  following  way:  —  A  complete 
analysis  of  the  gas  must  be  made  in  the  ordinary  manner,  absorbing  the  olefiant  gases 
by  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  exploding  the  combustible  gases  with  oxygen.  A 
second  analysis  must  afterwards  be  made  ;  but,  instead  of  introducing  sulphui'ic  acid 
to  absorb  the  olefiant  gas,  oxygen  is  added,  and  the  whole  exploded.  The  difference  in 
the  amoimt  of  the  carbonic  acid  formed,  and  in  the  contraction  which  has  taken  place 
after  the  explosion,  is  evidently  due  to  the  olefiant  gases  present. 
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Let  volume  of  olefiant  gases  =  A 

„  „    carbonic  acid  formed  =  B 

„  „    contraction  on  combustion  =  C 

If  the  two  gases  are,  for  instance,  believed  to  be  ordinary  olefiant  gas  and  butylene, 
then,  since  1  volume  of  olefiant  gas  gives  2  volumes  of  carbonic  acid,  and  2  volumes 
contraction,  and  1  volume  of  butylene  gives  4  volumes  of  carbonic  anhydride  and 
3  volumes  contraction,  then,  if  x  represent  the  former  gas,  and  y  the  latter— 

X  +    y  =  A 
2x  +  4y  =  5 
B  -  1A 

y  =  —7i — 


X  =  A  - 


B  -  2A 


The  contraction  C  gives  also  a  third  formula  : 
2x  +  Si/  =  O 

which,  combined  with  the  first  equation,  gives  the  values  of  x  and  y  to  be : 

y  =  C  -  2A 
X  =  A  -  C  +  2A 

The  values  obtained  from  both  these  sets  of  equations  ought  to  agree. 

By  means  of  the  following  table,  it  will  be  easy  to  ascertain  what  formulae  have  to  be 

adopted  in  calculating  the  amount  of  combustible  gases  present  in  any  mixture.* 


Volume 
of  Gas. 

Volume  of 

Decrease  of 

Vol.  of 
carbonic 
anhydride 

Name  of  Gas. 

Oxygen 
consumed. 

volume  after 

explosion. 

produced. 

Hydrogen  

0-5 

lo 

0 

Carbonic  oxide  .... 

0-5 

0-5 

1 

Hydride  of  methyl 

2-0 

2-0 

1 

Olefiant  gas  .... 

3-0 

2-0 

2 

Methyl  

3-5 

2-5 

2 

Hydride  of  ethyl  .... 
Propylene  ..... 

3o 

2-5 

2 

4-0 

2-5 

3 

Butylene  ..... 

6-0 

3  0 

4 

Ethyl   

6-5 

3-5 

4 

If  the  gaseous  mixture  consisted,  for  instance,  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and 
nitrogen,  and  if  A  =  the  volume  of  the  gas,  C  the  diminution  after  explosion,  and  D 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  produced,  then  taking  x  =  hydrogen,  y  =  carbonic  acid, 
and  z  =  nitrogen,  we  have  : 

=  A 


+  y  \ 
3 

2^  + 


which  gives : 


y  =  B 
2C- B 


y  =  B 
z  =  A- 


2C  +  2D 


As  another  example  may  be  taken  a  mixture  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and 
hydride  of  ethyl  or  methyl  gas  ;  then,  if  x,  y,  and  z  represent  the  quantities  of  these 
gases  present : 

3^  +  2C  -  47) 


6 

3.4  - 

2C  +  B 

3 

2C  + 

2B  -  ZA 

*  The  Table  is  taken  from  the  Handworterbucli  <ler  Cbcmie. 
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(For  further  details,  see  Bimsen's  Gasometry,  translated  by  Roscoe,  London,  1857, 
pp.  42  — 114  ;  Regnault,  "  Cours  elementaire  de  chimie,  Paris,  2"'^  M.  iv.  73 — 103  ; 
Handw.  d.  Cliem.  2««  Aufl.  i.  930—978.)  W.  J.  E. 

AM°AX.YSIS,  ZOOCKE»KXCilIi.    See  Ajvaltsis,  Oegamic,  p.  250. 

C"H'°0-. — The  fatty  matter  extracted  from  grains  of  paradise  or 
coeculus  indicus  {Anamirta  coccidus),  is  composed  of  a  solid  glyceride,  called  anamirtin 
or  stcarophanin,  together  -ndth  a  certain  quantity  of  a  free  fatty  acid.  The  seeds  are 
first  freed  from  pierotoxine  and  colouring  matter  by  digestion  in  ether,  then  exhausted 
with  hot  etlier,  and  the  filtered  ethereal  solution  is  exposed  to  a  low  temperature. 
Anamirtin  then  separates  in  arborescent  crystals,  which  are  pm-ified  by  two  or  three 
erystaUisations  from  boiling  absolute  alcohol.  It  melts  at  35  or  36'^  C,  and  on  cooling 
solidifies  in  a  wrinkled  mass,  but  does  not  crystallise.  It  is  waxy  and  not  friable. 
(Francis,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlii.  254.) 

An  amir  tic  acid  is  obtained  by  saponifying  anamirtin  with  caustic  potash  and 
decomposing  the  soap  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  then  separates  as  a  colourless  oil 
which  gradually  solidifies  in  a  white  crystalline  mass.  When  dissolved  in  boiling 
dilute  alcohol,  it  crystallises  on  cooling  in  small  needles,  which  have  a  nacreous  lustre 
when  diy.  It  melts  at  68°  C.  and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  very  brilliant  radiating  masses. 
According  to  Francis  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlii.  254)  it  contains  C''^i/'"0'.  Heintz, 
however  (Lehrb.  d.  Zoochemie,  pp.  387,  and  1671),  considers  it  to  be  identical  with 
stearic  acid.  The  soclium-saH  separates  from  boiling  absolute  alcohol  in  elongated 
prisms.  The  silver-salt  is  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  soon  blackened 
by  exposure  to  light.  Anamirtate  of  ethi/l  is  obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  for  several  hours  into  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  anamii-tie  acid.  It  separates  at 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  in  the  form  of  a  nearly  colom-less  oil,  which  solidifies  on  cool- 
ing. It  is  but  slightly  volatile,  and  is  partly  decomposed  by  distillation.  It  contains 
76-4  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  12'G9  of  oxygen. 

AWAWAS,  OIIi  OR  ESSESrCE  OP.  A  solution  of  butyrate  of  etliyl  in  8  or  10 
times  its  weight  of  alcohol  possesses  the  odour  of  the  pine-apple  {Ananassa  saliva),  and 
is  employed  in  confectioneiy  and  perfumery,  also  to  imitate  the  flavour  of  rum.  The 
butyi-ate  of  ethyl  thus  used  must  be  quite  free  from  volatile  fatty  acids.  (Hofmann 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxi.  87.) 

AliTATASE.  Octalicdrite.  Titane  anatasc.  TiO'. — A  pure  or  nearly  pure  oxide 
of  titanium  crystallised  in  octahedi-ons,  belonging  to  the  quadratic  or  dimetric  system, 
with  angles  of  terminal  edges,  =  136°22  and  of  lateral  edges  97°56.  The  crystals 
are  often  very  much  elongated  :  hence  the  name,  from  avdraais,  erection.  The  mineral 
has  an  adamantine  lustre,  exhibiting  various  degrees  of  translucency  do\TO  to  com- 
plete opacity ;  its  coloiu-  by  transmitted  light  is  greenish-yellow ;  by  reflected  light 
yellow-grey,  honey-yellow,  hyacinth-red,  clove-brown,  and  iron-black,  more  rarely 
dark  sky-blue  or  indigo.  Cleavage  distinct  parallel  to  the  octahedral  faces.  Specific 
gravity  3'83 — 3-95,  sometimes  after  heating,  4-11 — 4-16.  Hardness  5-5 — 6.  It  is 
brittle,  with  sub-conchoidal  fractm-e,  and  yields  a  colourless  powder.  Streak  uncoloured. 
Infusible  before  the  blow-pipe.  Anatase  is  found  most  abundantly  at  Bourg  d'Oisans, 
in  Dauphin^,  with  felspar,  axinite,  and  ilmenite.  It  occurs  with  mica  slate  in  the 
Grisons  ;  in  Bavaria  near  Hof ;  in  the  Fichtelgebirg,  Norway  ;  and  in  the  Urals ;  in 
chlorite  in  Devonshu-e ;  with  Brookite  at  Tremadoc,  North  Wales  ;  in  Brazil,  in 
quartz,  and  in  highly  lustrous  detached  crystals.  It  is  also  said  to  occur  in  the  slags 
from  the  iron  fiu-naces  of  Orange  County,  New  York.  (Dana  ii.  122;  Handvv.  d. 
Cheni.  2'°.  Aufl.  i.  990).    (See  BEOoiaTE,  Eutilb,  Titanic  Aced.) 

AMATTA.    See  Antjotto. 

ATTATTXITE,  Tlie  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesium 
and  aluminium  found  at  Bilin  in  Bohemia.  Its  composition  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained with  accuracy,  but  it  contains  11 '5  per  cent,  water,  and  55'7  per  cent,  silica. 
It  is  softer  than  calc-spar,  of  a  greenish-white  colour,  with  mother-of-pearl  lustre, 
translucent  at  the  edges.  Specific  gravity  2  •26.  Cleavage  in  one  dlreetion  very  dis- 
tinct.   A  doubtful  species.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2"  Aufl.  i.  991.) 

AKTCHOIC  ACID.  C^H'^O'  •=  C»I^»O^H-.0-.  Lepargylic  ac/c/.— Discovered  by 
Buckton  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  x.  166)  among  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  Chinese 
wax  by  nitric  acid;  and  by  Wirz  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  265)  among  the  products 
of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  solid  fatty  acids  of  cocoa-nut  oil. 

Preparation.  —  1.  When  Chinese  wax  is  heated  for  several  hours  with  4  or  5  times 
its  volume  of  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1'39,  the  acid  which  distils  over  being 
continually  poured  back,  a  greenish  distillate  is  obtained,  containing  caprylic,  oenan- 
thylic,  and  butyric  acids,  and  a  residue  consisting  of  anchoic  acid,  together  with 
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suberic  and  pimelic  acids.  On  boiling  this  residue  with  water,  evaporating  tlie  filtrate 
to  the  crystallising  point,  pressing  the  crystalline  crusts  thus  obtained,  washing  with 
ether,  and  recrystallising  from  hot  water,  anchoic  acid  crystallises  out  pure,  the  other 
acid  remaining  in  solution.  Cerotic  acid  also  yields  anchoic  acid,  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  but  not  so  readily  as  Chinese  wax  (Buck ton).  —  2.  Several  pounds  of 
the  solid  fatty  acids  of  cocoa-nut  oil  (obtained  by  decomposing  the  soda  soap  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling  oiF  the  volatile  acid),  are  digested  with  nitric  acid  for 
several  weeks  till  the  oxidation  is  complete,  and  the  mass  solidifies  in  a  white  crystal- 
line magma  ;  this  product  is  dissolved  in  twice  its  volume  of  hot  water ;  and  the 
granular  mixture  of  suberic  and  anchoic  acids  which  separates  is  redissolved  and 
recrystallised  several  times,  at  last  from  weak  alcohol,  till  the  portion  which  first 
crystallises  out  exhibits  the  composition  of  pure  anchoic  acid.  The  mother-liquor 
separated  from  the  crystalline  magma  of  suberic  and  anchoic  acids,  contains  several 
other  acids  of  the  series  C"H'''"-  '-^O'  (see  Acids,  p.  52)  viz.  pimelic,  adipic,  lipic,  and 
succinic  acid.  (Wirz.) 

Properties. — Anchoic  acid  forms  snow-white  aggregated  nodules  (Buckton);  round 
granules  resembling  those  of  suberic  acid,  but  harder  (Wirz).  Melts  between  114° 
andll6°  C.  (Buckton);  partially  at  115°,  completely  at  124°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling, 
in  a  finely  radiated  nacreous  mass  (Wirz).  At  a  stronger  heat,  it  sublimes  with 
partial  decomposition,  emitting  white  inodorous  vapours,  which  produce  a  very  sivfFo- 
eating  effect  when  inhaled  (IJuckton):  hence  the  name  {ayx^f,  to  suffocate).  Ic 
dissolves  in  217'4  pts.  of  water  at  18°  C.  and  volatalises  partially  when  the  solution  is 
evaporated  (Wirz).  Hot  water  dissolves  it  readily,  the  solution  becoming  whiter  and 
semi-fluid  on  cooling  (Buckton).  It  dissolves  also  in  alcohol;  has  an  acid  taste  and 
reaction. 

Anchoic  acid  is  dibasic,  the  formula  of  the  neutral  anchoates  being  C'H"O^.M^.O^ 
It  also  forms  acid  salts.  Anchoate  of  ammonium  is  an  amorphous  mass,  which  dissolves 
readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  gives  off  ammonia  when  heated.  Neutral  anchoate 
of  potassium  forms  indistinct  crystalline  masses,  which  dissolve  readily  in  water. 
The  ocidRaXt,  C'H'^KO',  forms  microscopic  granules,  which  remain  unaltered  at  140°  C. 
It  dissolves  in  3  pts.  of  cold  water,  more  readily  in  hot  water ;  soluble  also  in  wood- 
spirit  (Buckton).  The  sodium-s-At  crystallises  more  readily  than  the  potassium-salt, 
Neutral  anchoate  of  harium,  OTI"Ba'*0\  is  obtained  by  neutralising  the  acid  with 
baryta-water,  or  with  carbonate  of  barium,  or  by  precipitating  a  mixture  of  the 
ammonium-salt  and  chloride  of  barium  with  aleolioL  Forms  a  transparent  film  which 
becomes  dull  at  100°  C.  (Buckton).  After  drying  over  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  a 
white  opaque  mass,  having  the  aspect  of  porcelain  (Wirz).  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  (Buckton).  It  does  not  appear  possible  to 
prepare  an  acid  anchoate  of 'narium  (Buckton). 

The  ammonium-salt  form  i  a  gelatinous  precipitate  with  chloride  of  calcium,  white 
with  acetate  of  lead,  whitish  with  ferrous  sulphate,  light  brick-red  with  ferric  chloride, 
and  bluish-green  with  cupr^c  sulphate  (Wirz).  It  also  precipitates  .^2»c-salts,  mercu^ 
rous  salts  and  mercriric  salts  (Buckton.)  Anchoate  of  silver  CH'^Ag-O',  obtaLned  by 
precipitation  from  the  ammonium-salt,  forms  a  white  powder  which  soon  decomposes 
when  moist  (Wirz) :  white  flocks,  which  are  permanent  at  120°  C,  and  dissolve  spar- 
ingly in  water.  (Buckton.) 

Anchoette  of  Ethyl.  C'^H'^'^O'  =  C'H'*0^  (C-H=)^— Obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid.  It  is  a  yellowish  viscid  oil,  lighter 
than  water  and  having  an  agreeable  odour.  It  boils  at  325°  C.  (Buckton).  Becomes 
brown  without  distilling  at  260°  (Wirz). 

AirCHVSin',  or  AirCHVSIC  ACXB.  The  colouring  principle  of  the  alkanet 
root  (Aiichusa  tinctoria).  It  is  extracted  by  first  macerating  the  root  in  cold 
water,  to  extract  the  matters  soluble  in  that  liquid,  then  di-ying  it  in  a  stove,  and 
exhausting  with  alcohol.  The  solution,  at  first  red,  becomes  violet  by  boiling,  then 
of  a  greyish-green ;  these  changes  of  colour  may,  however,  be  prevented  by  adding  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  extract  is  concentrated,  and  agitated  with  ether, 
which  then  becomes  charged  with  the  colouring  matter,  and  yields  it  by  evaporation  in 
the  form  of  a  resinous  mass.  Anchusin  is  an  amorphous  substance,  having  a  deep  red 
colour  and  resinous  fracture :  tlie  colour  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  light.  It  softens 
at  60°  C.  At  a  higher  temperature,  it  gives  off  very  pungent  violet  vapours,  similar 
to  those  of  iodine  ;  at  a  very  high  temperature,  it  becomes  carbonised.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  especially  in  ether ;  oil  of  turpentine,  and  fixed 
oils  also  dissolve  it.  According  to  Bolley  and  Wydler  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lii.  141) 
it  contains  C'*H'»OS;  71.33  p.  g.  C;  7-00  H. 

Nitric  acid  transforms  anchusin  into  oxalic  acid  and  a  bitter  substance.  Concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  solution  of  a  beautiful  amethyst  colour. 
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The  alkalis  form  with  anelmsin  blue  compounds,  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  iu 
aleoliol  and  ether.  AVith  subacetate  of  lead  it  forms  a  bluish-grey  precipitate  solubla 
in  alcohol. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  anehusin  evaporated  over  the  Vater-bath,  leaves  a  blackish 
gi-een  residue  from  whicli  water  extracts  a  brown  substance.  The  insoluble  portion  well 
washed  with  water  and  then  treated  with  ether,  yields  a  green  extract  containing, 
according  to  Bolloy  and  Wydler,  CH^O",  and  formed  from  anehusin  by  fixation  of 
water,  and  elimination  of  carbonic  anhydride ; 

C35jj«o8  +  2H=0  =  C'^H^'O'  +  CO^ 

AirSAXiVSXTi:.  A1^0'.SiO^  or  3AlW\2SiO\—A  crystallised  mineral,  found 
originally  in  the  Spanish  province  of  Andalusia,  and  occurring  also  in  Scotland,  Ireland 
the  Pyrenees,  and  other  localities,  in  mica-slate,  and  others  of  the  older  rocks.  It 
forms  rhombic  prisms,  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  with  angles  of  91°  35',  and 
88°  27'.  Specific  gravity  from  3-0  to  3-2.  Hardness  =  7  5.  It  is  infusible  before 
the  blowpipe :  dissolves  vnth  difficulty  in  borax,  forming  a  clear  glass,  and  even  less 
easOy  in  phosphorus  salt.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids.  The  alumina  is  generally  more 
or  less  replaced  by  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  manganese.  The  minerals  ckiastoltte 
and  cyanitc  have  the  same  composition  as  andalusite  :  cyanite,  however,  belongs  to 
the  triclinic  (doubly  oblique  prismatic)  system,  and  is  found  in  the  oldest  plutonic 
rocks,  whereas  andalusite  and  cyanite  occur  in  metamorphic  rocks,  as  in  mica-slate 
and  clay-slate.  Crystals  are  also  found  having  the  external  form  of  andalusite,  but 
made  up  of  a  mass  of  fine  crystalline  grains  of  cyanite.  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2'°  Anfl.  i. 
991 ;  Gm.  iii.  412;  Dana,  ii.  257.) 

AXTSAQUIES-WilX.  {Cera  de  los  Andaquies.) — The  wax  of  a  peculiar  species 
of  bee,  found  near  the  Oronoco  and  Amazon  rivers,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for 
ordinary  beeswax,  in  the  manufacture  of  caudles,  &e.  According  to  Lewy  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiii.  458),  it  has  a  density  of  0-917,  melts  at  77°  C,  and  contains  81-6 
per  cent.  C,  13-5  H,  and  4-8  0.  It  is  not,  however,  a  definite  compound,  but,  like 
ordinary  beeswax,  is  a  mixture  of  three  dififerent  fats,  one  of  which,  constituting  about 
half  the  entire  substance,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  melts  at  72°  C,  and  is  identical  with 
pakn-wax.  The  solution  obtained  by  boiling  the  original  wax  with  alcohol  deposits 
on  cooling,  a  fat  which  melts  at  82°  C,  and  agrees  in  every  respect  -with  ccrosin  ob- 
•tained  from  the  sugar-cane;  this  substance  exists  in  the  Andaquies-wax  to  the  amount 
of  45  per  cent.  Lastly,  the  alcoholic  mother-liquor  yields  by  evaporation  about  5  per 
cent,  of  an  oily  fat,  not  yet  further  examined. 

iMJUBSIW.  A  mineral  resembling  felspar  in  external  appearance,  but  differing 
from  it  essentially  in  composition.    It  may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula 

^^j^,  |4SiO'  =  M-O.SiO^  -h  Al'O'.SSiO-,  or  (regarding  sUicic  acid  as  tribasic)  = 

3M0.2SiO^  +  3{Al-0^.2SiO^),  the  symbol  M  denoting  potassium,  sodium,  calcium, 
or  magnesium,  which  metals  may  replace  each  other  in  any  proportions.  Specific 
gravity  2-733.  The  mineral  was  originally  obtained  from  the  Andes,  but  lias  since 
been  foimd  in  the  Vosges  and  in  other  localities.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2'"  Aufl.  i.  993.) 

J^STBREASBSRC-OXiXTZ:  and  AITDREOSiZTX:.    See  Harmotome. 

AWEMOIfflW.  6™//'-0«  (?)~A  crystalline  body,  obtained  from  the  leaves  of 
several  species  of  anemone,  viz.  Ayicmone  pidsatdla,  A.  pratcnsis,  and  A.  ncmorosa. 
Water  distilled  off  these  leaves  deposits,  after  some  weeks,  a  white  inodorous  substance, 
which  softens  at  150°  C,  giving  oif  water  and  acrid  vapours.  It  is  purified  by 
repeated  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol. 

The  crystals  belong  to  the  trimetric  system.  In  the  cold,  they  are  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  ether  and  water  dissolve  but  little,  even  at  a  boiling  heat ;  the 
solutions  are  neutral.  Anemonin  is  a  poisonous  substance;  applied  to  the  skin,  it 
produces  sliglit  irritation. 

By  tlie  action  of  alkalis,  anemonin  is  transformed  into  anemonic  acid.  Boiled  with 
water  and  oxide  of  lead,  it  yields  a  crystalline  compound,  C^'W-O"  .PbO,  soluble  in 
boiling  water.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  blackens  anemonin.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves 
it  without  sensible  alteration.  By  oxidising  agents,  such  as  peroxide  of  manganese  and 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  formic  acid.  Chlorine  attacks  it  readily  when 
heated,  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and  an  oily  volatile  body. 

Anemonic  Acid. — This  name  has  been  applied  to  an  acid  substance  produced  by 
the  action  of  baryta- water  on  anemonin  (Lowig  and  Weidmann,  Pogg.  Ann.  xlvi. 
45),  and  likewise  to  an  amorphous  substance,  which  is  deposited  together  with  ane- 
monin, from  distilled  anemone  water  (Schwarz,  Mag.  Pharm.  x.  193;  xix.  168; 
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Fehling,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxviii.  218).  Both  these  substances  are  said  to  consist 
of  anomonin  together  with  the  elements  of  water.    (Gerhardt,  Traite  iv.  263.) 

iklTGEIiZCA.  BAIiSAK.  When  the  root  of  archangel  {Angelica  archangclica) 
is  exhausted  with  strong  alcohol,  and  the  residue  left  after  distilling  oif  the  greater 
part  of  the  alcohol  is  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  a  viscid  mass  is  obtained,  which, 
when  washed  with  water  and  digested  in  ether,  yields  a  solution  from  which,  by  eva- 
poration, a  black-brown  balsam  is  obtained,  amounting  to  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  root. 
This  balsam  is  a  mixed  product,  and  on  treating  it  with  potash-ley  and  distilling  oif 
part  of  the  water,  a  small  quantity  of  an  essential  oil  {angdica-oil)  separates ;  on  con- 
tinuing to  heat  the  mass  with  the  alkaline  liquid,  a  waxy  body  {angelica-wax),  is  left 
behind:  and  the  liquid  concentrated  to  a  certain  point  yields  a  crystalline  resin, 
angelicin.  On  distilling  the  residue  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  butyric  acid  passes 
over  with  the  water,  and  afterwards  angelic  acid.  (Buchner,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlii. 
226.) 

A.!«rGX:z.IC  ACID.    C^H'O-  =  ^'-^'-^lo,  [or  C"»i7' 0^.7/0.]— This  acid  exists 

in  the  root  of  the  archangel,  Angelica  archangclica  (Buchner,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlii. 
22G),  and  in  sumbul,  or  moschus  root,  a  drug  imported  from  Asia  Minor,  and  probably 
also  belonging  to  an  umbelliferous  plant.  From  archangel  root  it  is  prepared  by  boil- 
ing fifty  pounds  of  the  root,  cut  into  small  pieces,  with  four  pounds  of  lime  and  with 
water,  straining  through  a  cloth,  concentrating  the  liquid,  and  distilling  it  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  A  complex  distillate  is  then  obtained,  which  is  neutralised  with  potash, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness  over  tlie  water-bath.  The  residue,  distilled  with  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  yields  first  a  distillate  of  water,  acetic  acid, 
and  valerianic  acid,  and  afterwards  angelic  acid,  part  of  which  crystallises  in  the  neck 
of  the  retort,  while  the  rest  passes  into  the  receiver ;  on  leaving  the  distilled  liqmd  in 
a  cold  place  for  some  days,  the  angelic  acid  dissolved  in  it  crystallises  out.  The 
crystals  are  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  repeatedly  crystallised  to  free 
them  from  valerianic  acid  (Meyer  and  Zenner,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Iv.  307). — From 
sumbul  root  the  acid  is  obtained  by  exhausting  the  root  with  alcohol,  evaporating  the 
filtered  solution,  boiling  the  residual  balsam  with  strong  potash-solution,  filtering  to 
separate  a  volatile  oil,  mixing  the  brown-red  alkahne  filtrate  with  sulphuric  acid, 
which  separates  a  dark  brown  oil,  and  distilling  this  oil  with  water,  added  at  intervals 
as  long  as  the  distillate  continues  to  be  mixed  with  drops  of  oil.  This  distillate,  set 
aside  in  a  cold  place,  deposits  angelic  acid,  which  may  be  purified  by  twice  saturating 
it  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  distilling  with  sulphuric  acid,  then  distilling  it  alone,  and 
lastly,  boiling  it  for  a  long  time  to  separate  sumbulamic  acid.  (Reinsch,  Jahrb.  pr. 
Pharm.  vii.  79.) 

Angelic  acid  is  also  produced  by  heating  the  essential  oil  of  chamomile  {Anthcmis 
nohilis) — which  consists  of  angelic  aldehyde,  together  with  a  hydrocarbon  (C'H^)  — 
with  hydrate  of  potassium  : 

C^H«0  +  KHO  =  C^H'KO^  +  2H 

Angelic  Angelate  of 

alJehyde.  iiotassium. 

The  oil  must  be  gently  heated  with  pulverised  and  tolerably  dry  potash,  tUl  the 
temperature  of  the  mass  rises  considerably,  and  hydrogen  begins  to  escape.  If  the 
source  of  heat  be  then  removed,  the  action  goes  on  by  itself,  the  hydrocarbon  vola- 
tilises, and  angelate  of  potassium  remains  mixed  with  the  excess  of  hydrate.  On 
dissolving  this  residue  in  water,  taking  off  the  small  remaining  portion  of  oily  hydro- 
carbon with  a  pipette,  and  treating  the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  angelic  acid  rises 
to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling. 
This  mode  of  preparation  is  much  more  productive  than  the  preceding,  provided  the 
application  of  heat  be  discontinued  at  the  right  time.  If  it  be  continued  too  long,  with 
the  view  of  expelling  the  whole  of  the  hydrocarbon  not  attacked  by  the  potash,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  angelic  acid  will  be  resolved  into  acetic  and  propionic  acids : 
Qi^iQi  +  2W0  =  C^H'O'  +  C'H«02  +  H-, 

the  admixture  of  which  greatly  impedes  the  crystallisation  of  the  angelic  acid. 
(Gerhardt,  TraitHi.  449.) 

Angelic  acid  is  also  produced,  together  with  oreoselin,  by  treating  peucedanin  with 
alcoholic  potash : 

C'^H'^0'  +  KHO  =  C'H'KO'  +  C'H'O^ 

Pence-  Angelate  Oreoselin, 

danin.  of  polassium. 

(Wagner,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixii.  275.) 
Angelic  acid  crystallises  in  large  long  prisms  and  needles,  which  are  colourless  and 
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transparent.  It  melts  at  45°  C,  boils  at  190°,  and  distils  without  decomposition.  It 
has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  a  soui-but  aromatic  taste,  and  reddens  litmus.  It  biu'us 
■\vith  a  bright  and  rather  smoky  flame.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  but  abundantly 
in  hot  water,  whence  it  crystallises  in  needles  on  cooling.  In  alcohol,  ether,  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  fat  oils,  it  dissolves  with  great  facility. 

Angelic  acid  is  monoljasie,  and  belongs  to  the  series  of  acids  whose  general  formula 

is     jj         SO,  the  other  known  members  of  which  are  acrylic  acid  (C^),  pyroterebic 

(O),  hypogaeic  (C'=),  and  oleic  (C'»). 

The  angelates  of  the  alkali-mctaJs  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  calcium- 
salt,  C^H'CaO^  +  H-0,  forms  shining  laminte,  very  soluble  in  water.  The  soluble 
angelates  form  with  Icad-saXXs,  a  white  precipitate,  C^HTbC,  soluble  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water ;  with  ferric  salts,  a  flesh-eolom-ed  insoluble  precipitate ;  with  cupric 
salts,  a  bluish-white  sparingly  soluble  precipitate  ;  with  nitrcurous  nitrate,  a  white 
precipitate,  which  soon  turns  grey  and  redissolves ;  with  mercuric  chloride,  no  pre- 
cipitate ;  and  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  forming  a  solution  which  after  a  while  depiosits  metallic  silver. — A 
somewhat  acid  solution  of  oxide  of  silver  in  the  boiling  aqueous  acid,  yields,  when 
evaporated  at  the  gentlest  possible  beat,  small  greyish-white  crystals  of  the  normal 
sdver-salt,  C'H'AgO^,  sometimes  also  laminae  of  a  basic  salt.    (Meyer  and  Zenner.) 

Anqelate  of  Ethyl,  Angelic  Ether,  is  obtained  by  distilling  angelate  of  sodium  with 
a  mixture  of  1  pt.  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  2  pts.  of  94  per  cent,  alcohol.  It  is  a 
colourless  oily  liquid,  which  smells  like  sour  apples,  has  a  sweetish,  burning,  aromatic 
taste,  and  excites  coughing  and  headache  when  inhaled.  (Eel ns ch  and  Reck er, 
Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  xvi.  12.) 

Angelic  Aniiydeide,  or  Anhydrous  A7igelic  Acid,  C'ECO'  =  (C^IPO)^O. — 
Produced  by  the  action  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  on  angelate  of  potassium  : 

(C'n^r|o«  +  po.cp  =  ^c'i'O)'!^'  +         +  ^^^^ 

6  at.  angelate  Oxychloride  3  at.  angelic 
ut  potassium.       of  phnsphuriis.  anhydride. 

The  viscid  oil  resulting  from  the  action  yields,  when  treated  with  carbonate  of  sodium 
and  then  with  ether,  a  solution  which  leaves  the  anhydride  on  evaporation.  It  is  a 
perfectly  neutral,  limpid  oil,  heavier  than  water,  and  having  a  peculiar  odour  quite 
diiferent  from  that  of  angelic  acid.  It  does  not  crystallise,  even  at  the  temperature  of 
a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  Wben  distilled,  it  begins  to  boU  at  240°  C,  but  the  boiling- 
point  soon  rises  to  250°,  and  the  compound  is  subsequently  decomposed,  yielding  a 
distillate  of  angelic  acid  and  a  neutral  oil,  and  lea\'ing  a  carbonaceous  residue. — Tho 
anhydride  is  but  slowly  rendered  acid  by  the  action  of  water,  but  dissolves  readdy  in 
strong  alkaline  liquids.  Aqueous  ammonia  first  converts  it  into  a  buttery  mass,  and 
then  dissolves  it.  In  contact  with  aniline,  it  becomes  strongly  heated,  and  deposits 
crystals  oi phenyl-angelamide,  N.HjCH^C^H'O.  (Chiozza,  Axm.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxix. 
210.) 

AWGEKZCIXr.  A  crystalline  substance  obtained,  according  to  Buchner,  by  treat- 
ing angelica-balsam  with  potash  (p.  287). 

A.N'GIiil.RITE.  A  variety  of  vivianite,  found  at  Arglae,  in  the  department  of  the 
Haute- Vienne,  France. 

AIO'GZ.ESZTE.    Native  Sulphate  of  Lead. 

A.srC'trSTITRZH'E.  An  organic  base,  said  by  Brande  to  exist  in  true  angustura 
baxk,  Cusparia  f  hrifvga.    Its  existence  is  doubtful. 

AXrHTDRXDES.  Secondary  Negative  Oxides,  or  Oxides  of  Acid-radicles. — These 
bodies  are  also  often  called  anhydrous  acids,  and  are  sometimes  even  confounded  with 
acids.  As  regards  their  composition,  they  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  acids  as  oxide 
of  potassium,  K^O,  to  potash,  KHO  ;  or,  generally,  as  anhydrous  (secondary)  oxides, 
to  hydrates  (primary  oxides) :  that  is,  they  represent  one  or  more  atoms  of  water, 
toH'^O  (the  substance  taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison  for  all  oxides),  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  one  or  more  negative  radicles ;  while  the 
corresponding  acids  represent  one  or  more  atoms  of  water  in  which  the  same  radicles 
replace  one  haK  of  the  hydrogen. 

For  example  :  • — • 

Hypochlorous  anhydride  =  Cl.Cl.O,  hypochlorous  acid  =  H.Cl.O, 

Nitric  „        =  NO=.NO^O,        nitric  „    =.  H.NO-.O 

Acetic  „        =  C'H'O.C'H'O.O,  acetic  „    =  H.CTI'O  O 

Benzoic  „        =  C'H^O.C'H^'0.0,  benzoic  „    =  H.C'ff  0.0,  . 
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Aeeto-benzoic  anhydride  =  C-H'O.C'ffO.O, 

Sulphuric  „        =  SO-.O,  sulphuric  acid  =  H^.SO^.O-, 

Succinic  „        =  C^H-'O-.O,  succinic  „  =  IL\C'B.'0-.0^, 

Phosphoric  „        =  PO.PO.O^         phosphoric      „  =  HIPO.O'. 

From  these  instances  it  is  evident  that  there  are  tliree  classes  of  anhydrides,  namely. 
(a)  those  which  derive  from  1  at.  water  by  the  replacement  of  H-  by  2  atoms  of  the 
same  monatomic  acid-radicle  (hypochlorous,  acetic,  &c.),  or  by  2  dii}erent  monatomic 
radicles  (aceto-benzoic,  &c.);  (b)  those  which  derive  from  1  at.  water  by  the  replace- 
ment of  H-  by  1  atom  of  a  diatomic  acid-radicle  (sulphuric,  &c.) ;  (c)  those  which 
derive  from  3  at.  water  by  the  replacement  of  by  2  atoms  of  a  triatomic  acid-radicle 
(phosphoric).  Anhydrides  deriving  from  2  at.  water  have  not  yet  been  shown  to 
exist. 

All  anhydrides  are  more  or  less  quickly  converted  into  acids  by  the  action  of  water 
or  of  hydrates ;  in  the  dry  state,  or  when  dissolved  in  ether  or  other  liquids  which  do 
not  change  them  into  acids,  they  are  without  action  on  litmus  or  other  vegetable 
colours. 

Anhydrides  (a)  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorides  of  monatomic  acid-radicles  on 
monatomic  acids  or  salts : 

Cl.Cl    +    Hg.Cl.0    =    Hg.Cl     +  C1.C1.0. 

Hypochlorite  Hypochlorous 
of  mercury.  anhydride. 

C'H'O.Cl  +  K.C=ffO.O  =   KCl       +  C-H'O.C'ffO.O. 

Chloride  of         Acetate  of  Aceto-benzoic 
benzoyl,  potassium,  anhydride 

They  are  liquid,  or  solid  bodies,  and  those  which  contain  only  one  acid-radicle,  are 
usuaDy  volatile  vrithout  decomposition :  those  which  contain  two  acid-radicles  are 
decomposed  by  heat  into  two  anhydrides,  each  containing  one  radicle. 

C^ffO.C'ffO.O  +  =  C-H»O.C=H'0.0  -i-  C'H'O.C'H^O.O. 

Aceto-benzoic  Aceto-benzoic  Acetic  anhydride.  Benzoic  anhydride, 

anhydride.  anhydride. 

The  anhydrides  of  this  class,  which  correspond  to  organic  acids,  are  insoluble  or  but 
slightly  sohxble  in  water ;  they  dissolve  in  alcohol,  but  are  gradually  decomposed  by  it 
forming  salts  of  ethyl  (compound  ethers)  ;  in  ether  they  dissolve  without  alteration. 
Ammonia  and  its  derivatives  convert  them  into  amides,  or  alkalamides. 

C'ffO.C'H'iO.O       +       2NH'       =    WO    +  2(n.C'mO.W) 

Benzoic  anhydride.  2  at.  benzamide. 

C^ffO.C^ffO.O       +  2N.C''H^H2    =    H^O    +  2(N.C«ffO.C'=mH) 

Acetic  anhydride.  2  at.  phenyl-  2  at.  phenylacetamide. 

amine  (aniline). 

"With  perchloride  of  phosphorus  they  give  chlorides  of  monatomic  acid-radieles  :  with 
sulphide  of  phosphorus,  sulphanhydrides  (secondary  negative  sulphides). 

The  anhydrides  (b)  correspond  to  dibasic  or  diatomic  acids.  They  are  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  these  acids,  or  their  salts,  by  heat. 

mCH^O^.O"     =     H^O    +  C^H^O^.O 

Succinic  acid.  Succinic 

anhydride. 

Fe*.(S02)'.0«     =    Fe*0'    +  3(S0-.0) 

Sesquisulphate  Sesqui-  3  at.  sul- 

of  iron.  oxide  of  phuric  an- 

iron.  hydride. 

With  ammonia,  they  give  ammonium-salts  of  amic  acids  : 

C'H^O=.0  +  2NH'  =  KC'H'0%H=NH^O 

Succinic  Succinamate  of  ammo- 

anhydride,  nium. 

and,  to  some  extent,  also  secondary  amides  (imides) : 

C^H^O^.O  +  Nff  =  H=0  +  N.C^H^O^.H 

Succinic  anhy-  Succinimide. 
dride. 

They  react  in  a  similar  way  with  phenylamine  (aniline)  and  some  other  primary  deri- 
vatives of  ammonia. 

Perchloride  of  phosphorus  converts  them  into  chlorides  of  diatomic  acid-radicles. 
In  the  case  of  sulphuric  anhydride,  SO',  or  SO^O,  wliich  has  been  mueli  more 
minutely  studied  than  any  other  anhydride  of  this  class,  certain  additional  reactions 
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have  been  observed.    For  instance,  it  has  been  found  to  combine  witli  hydrochloric 
acid,  forming  chlorhydro-sulphuric  acid  : 

SO^  +  HCl  =  HSO^Cl 

Chlorliydro- 
sulphuric 
acid. 

as  -well  as  with  other  chlorides,  inorganic  and  organic  (chlorides  of  ammonium, 
barium,  ethyl,  phenyl,  &c.),  to  form  com]30unds  which  represent  the  metallic  salts  and 
ethers  of  this  acid.  It  also  combines  with  hydrocarbons,  jsroducing  neutral  compounds 
of  varying  constitution  : 

2S0'    +      C=H'    =  C=n'S-0« 

Ethylene.  EtluDnic 
anhydrii.le. 

SO'     +    2C'K'    =    H-0  +  C'-H-oSO^ 

2  at.  ben-  Sulj»hoben- 
zine.  zide. 

The  comparison  of  these  reactions  with  those  produced  by  acids  in  similar  circum- 
stances (see  pp.  43,  44),  makes  it  clearly  evident  that  anhydrides  and  acids  are  essen- 
tially different  in  their  chemical  characters. 

Very  few  triatomic  anhydrides  (c)  are  yet  known.  Phosphoric  anhydride,  or 
PO.PO.O',  is  the  only  well  kno\vn  member  of  this  class.  It  is  obtained  by  the  direct 
combination  of  phosphorus  and  oxygen.    Ammonia  converts  it  into  phosphamic  acid : 

PO.PO.O'  +  2NH^  =  H-0  +  2(NH.P0.H0) 

with  perchloride  of  phosphorus  it  gives  oxychloride  of  phospho^^ls  (chloride  of  phos- 
phoryl) ;  and,  like  sulphuric  anhydi'ide,  it  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid. — -G.  C.  F. 

iiWHYSmTS.  Anhydrous  sulphate  of  calcium.  There  are  six  varieties  of  it : 
1.  Compact.  Has  various  shades  of  white,  blue,  and  red ;  massive  and  kidney-sliaped ; 
dull  aspect ;  splintery  or  conehoidal  fracture  ;  translucent  on  the  edges ;  is  scratched 
by  fluor,  but  scratches  calc-spar  ;  somewhat  tough :  specific  gravity  2-850.  It  contains 
a  trace  of  sea-salt.  It  is  found  in  the  salt  mines  of  Austria  and  Salzburg,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Harz  moim tains  ;  also  in  the  gypsum  pits  at  Ashton-on-Trcnt,  near  Derby. 
—  2.  Granular.  The  scaly  of  Jameson,  is  found  in  massive  concretions,  of  which  the 
structure  is  confusedly  foliated.  Wliite  or  bluish  colour,  with  a  pearly  lustre.  Compo- 
sition as  above,  with  1  per  cent,  of  sea-salt.  It  occurs  in  the  salt  mines  of  Halle. 
Specific  gravity  2'957.  —  3.  Fibrous.  Massive;  glimmering,  pearly  lustre  ;  fracture  in 
delicate  parallel  fibres  ;  scarcely  translucent ;  easily  broken.  Foimd  at  Halle,  Iscliel, 
and  near  Brunswick. — 4.  Radiated.  Blue,  sometimes  spotted  with  red  ;  radiated,  splen- 
dentfracture;  partly  splintery ;  translucent;  not  hard;  specific  gravity  2'940. — .5.  Sparry 
or  Cube-spar.  Milk-white  colour,  passing  sometimes  into  greyish  and  reddish-white  ; 
short  four-sided  prisms,  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  having  two  of  the  opposite 
sides  much  broader  than  the  other  two ;  occasionally  the  lateral  edges  are  truncated, 
whence  results  an  eight-sided  prism  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system  ;  lustre  splendent, 
pearly  ;  foliated  fractiu-e  ;  threefold  rectangular  cleavage ;  cubical  fragments  ;  translu- 
cent ;  scratches  calc-spar ;  brittle ;  specific  gravity  2'9.  This  is  the  muriacite  of  some 
writers.  It  is  doubly  refracting.  It  is  said  to  contain  1  per  cent,  of  sea-salt.  It  is 
found  at  Bex  in  Switzerland,  and  Halle  in  the  Tyrol. — 6.  Siliciferoiis,  or  Vidpinite. 
Massive  concretions  of  a  laminated  structm-e  ;  translucent  on  the  edges  ;  splendent 
and  brittle  :  greyish-white,  veined  with  bluish-grey ;  specific  gravity  2'88.  It  con- 
tains 8  per  cent,  silica  ;  the  rest  is  sulphate  of  calcium.  It  is  called  by  statuaries, 
Meirmo  bardie/Uo  di  Bcrgayno,  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  It  derives  its  name  from 
Vulpino  in  Italy,  where  it  accompanies  lime.  U. 

ASrZXa.  A  nearly  obsolete  synonyme  of  indigo.  The  same  term  is  also  used  as 
a  synonyme  of  Phenylijiidb  {q.  v.) 

ANXKAnxxc  ACIB.    Syn.  of  Phenyxamic  Acid. 

ATCZXiIDES.    Syn.  of  Phentlamides. 

iLXTZXiZHE.    Syn.  of  Phenylamine. 

AUXIMCAXiZSATIOIl'.  The  process  or  series  of  processes  by  which  food  is  con- 
verted into  the  constituents  of  the  animal  body  (see  Digestion  and  Nuthition).  The 
same  term  is  used  in  the  arts  to  denote  the  operation  by  which  vegetable  fibres,  such 
as  cotton  and  flax,  are  made  to  miite  with  albuminous  substances. 

AITIME  RESIIf,  improperly  called  gum-anime. — A  resinous  substance  used  for 
fumigation.    There  are  three  varieties  of  it,  the  East  Indian,  the  West  Indian,  and  the 
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brown  American.  West  Indian  anime,  sometimes  called  courbaril  resin,  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Hymeima  Courbaril,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  order  C<esalpinc(B,  growing  in 
the  West  Indies  and  in  South  America ;  the  other  varieties  are  of  unkno'mi  origin. 
The  West  Indian  resin  forms  yellowish-white  transjjarent,  somewhat  unctuoiis  tears, 
or  sometimes  larger  masses ;  it  is  brittle ;  of  a  light  pleasant  taste,  and  very  agreeable 
odour ;  hence  its  use  in  fumigation  and  in  perfumery.  It  softens  in  tlie  mouth,  melts 
easily  in  the  fire,  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame.  Specific  gravity  r028  (Bresson), 
1-032  (Paoli).  Insoluble  in  water,  perfectly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  Cold  alcohol 
dissolves  about  5-1  per  cent,  of  it.  The  soluble  portion  is,  according  to  Laurent, 
identical  with  the  resin  of  tm-pentine.  The  insoluble  portion  crystallises  from 
boiling  alcohol  iii  slender  colourless  needles,  consisting,  according  to  Laurent,  of 
83'6  per  cent.  C,  ll-o  H,  and  4'9  0,  agreeing  with  the  formula  C^H^  0.  According 
to  Filhol,  the  resin  of  Hymenaa  Courbaril  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  absolute  alcoliol, 
melts  at  100°  C,  and  contains  85-3  i^er  cent,  carbon,  11-5  hydrogen,  and  3-2  oxygen. 

Brown  American  anime  softens  in  the  mouth,  and  dissolves  completely  in  cold 
alcohol;  specific  gravity  1-0781  (Paoli).  Oriental  anime,  which,  according  to  Gui- 
boust,  is  no  longer  met  with  in  commerce,  is  likewise  perfectly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
has  a  density  of  1-027,  and  appears  to  consist  of  two  resins,  differing  in  melting 
point  (Paoli,  TrommsdorlF's  Jom-n.  Bd.  ix.  St.  1;  s.  40,  61;  Guiboust,  Eev.  Scient. 
xvi.  177;  Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixvi.  315;  Gerhardt,  Traite,  iii.  669; 
Filhol,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  i.  301,  507.) 

There  is  some  confusion  respecting  the  use  of  the  word  anime,  the  French  designating 
copal  as  rcsine  anime  ;  and  denoting  the  West  Indian  animd  or  courbaril  resin,  by  the 
term  Copal  or  anime  tendrc. 

ANZItZIITE.  An  organic  base  obtained,  together  with  three  others,  oclorine, 
mnmoline,  and  alanine,  from  bone-oil  (Oleum  animale  Dippelii),  by  Unverdorben  in 
1826  (Pogg.  Ann.  xi.  59  and  67).  None  of  these  bases  were  prepared  by  Unverdorben 
in  a  state  of  purity.  Odorine  was  afterwards  obtained  pure,  and  more  exactly  inves- 
tigated under  the  name  of  picoline,  by  Anderson,  who  showed  that  it  is  isomeric  with 
aniline,  C'H'N.  The  other  three  bases,  which  were  less  volatile  than  odorine,  were 
probably  mixtures  of  the  homologous  bases  lutidine,  C'H'N,  and  collidine,  OTI"N, 
together  with  other  substances.    (See  Gm.  xi.  273.) 

A.HtlO'N  (from  aviov,  that  which  goes  up). — A  term  used  by  Faraday  to  denote  the 

element  of  an  electrolyte,  which  is  eliminated  at  the  positive  pole  or  anode ;  the  other 
element,  which  is  eliminated  at  the  negative  pole  or  kathode,  being  called  a  kation 
(Kariov,  that  which  goes  down).  To  miderstand  these  terms,  we  must  suppose  the 
decomposing  body  to  be  so  placed  that  the  cm-rent  (of  positive  electricity)  passing 
through  it,  shaU.  be  parallel  to,  and  in  the  same  direction  with,  that  which  is  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  earth,  viz.  from  east  to  west,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's  diurnal 
motion.  The  positive  pole  or  electrode  will  then  be  towards  the  east.  (Faraday's 
Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity,  vol  i.  p.  196.) 

AirXSAMXC  ACID.  C*H'NO'.  (Zinin,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcii.  327.)  — Ob- 
tained by  passing  hydrosidphm-ic  acid  into  a  mixture  of  nitranisic  acid  with  8  pts. 
of  alcoholic  ammonia.  After  twelve  hours,  when  the  acid  is  dissolved,  the  whole  is 
boiled,  with  occasional  addition  of  water,  till  all  the  alcohol  is  driven  oft';  it  is  then 
filtered  from  the  separated  sulphur,  and  mixed  -n-ith  acetic  acid,  which  precipitates 
anisamic  acid  in  long  brown  needles:  they  are  obtained  colourless  by  solution  in  water 
and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal.  It  forms  thin,  brilliant,  fom'-sided  prisms,  which 
dissolve  but  slightly  even  in  boiUng  water,  or  in  ether,  but  are  readily  soluble  in  alcoliol. 
Hj'drochloric  and  boiling  acetic  acid  dissolve  it  unchanged;  its  solution  in  dilute  nitric 
acid  reddens  on  long  boiling,  and  by  cooling  deposits  brown  flakes  and  a  white  pulveru- 
lent substance.  It  melts  at  180°C.,  and  is  decomposed  at  a  higher  tempera  tm-e. — The  only 
anisamate  that  has  been  analysed  is  the  silver-salt,  C'H^AgNO^:  it  is  a  curdy  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  ammonia  and  acids ;  in  the  dry  state,  it  may  be 
heated  to  120°  C.  without  decomposition,  but  turns  brown  when  boiled  with  water. 
The  ammonium-salt  is  very  soluble,  and  crj'stallises  with  difficulty  in  four-sided 
tables;  its  aqueous  solution  is  partially  decomposed  by  boiling,  ammonia  being  evolved, 
and  the  acid  crystallising  out  on  cooling.  The  lead  and  cadmium-salts  are  white 
precipitates.  An  aqueous  solution  of  anisamic  acid  does  not  precipitate  lime-  or 
baryta-water,  or  silver-salts.  With  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper,  it  gives,  in  the 
cold,  a  light  blue  flocculent  precipitate,  which,  on  boiling,  becomes  pulverulent,  and  of 
a  cinnamon  colour. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  anisamic  from  anisic  acid  being  analogous  to  that  of  oxy- 
benzamic  acid  from  benzoic  acid,  it  should  perhaps  be  regarded  a.s  oxyanisamic  acid, 
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AXJISAMZSE.  CH'NO^  [or,  rather,  anisamic  acid,  (C*H«0)  L--].  (Cahours, 

H  )_ 

Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxii.  353.) — Obtained  by  treating  chloride  of  anisyl  witli  dry  am- 
monia, whereupon  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  mixture  becomes  a  solid  mass  of  anisamide, 
■which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  whence  it  crj'stallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in 
large  prisms.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  anisate  of  ethyl  in  a 
closed  vessel.  F.  T.  C. 

ASriSAIWIIfES  (Cannizzaro,  Compt.  rend.  1.  1100). —  These  bases  are  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  strong  alcoholic  ammonia  on  the  chlorhydrin  of  anisic  alcohol 
(C^H'OCl) : 

C^H'OCl  +  NH»  =  C'H"ON  +  HCl. 

Anisamine. 

2C''H''0C1  +  NH^  =  C'E'sO^N  +  2HC1. 

Di.iiiisamine. 

The  resulting  mass  is  freed  from  sal-ammoniac  by  digestion  in  water,  then  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  and  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  to  dryness, 
consists,  after  washing  with  ether,  of  a  mixture  of  the  hydi-ocblorutes  of  the  two 
bases.  These  hydrochlorates  are  separated  by  water,  the  anisamine-salt  being  much 
the  more  soluble  of  the  two  ;  and  the  bases  are  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  adding 
ammonia  or  potash  to  the  solutions  of  the  hydrochlorates,  then  agitating  with  ether, 
and  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution. 

Anisamine  crystallises  in  small  needles,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
melting  with  colouration  above  100°  C.  Dianisamine  forms  at  first  a  thick  oil, 
which,  after  a  few  days,  crystallises  in  white  laminse.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether;  less  soluble  in  water  than  anisamine.  It  melts  and  solidifies  between  3'2° 
and  33°  C. 

Both  these  alkaloids  are  strong  bases.  The  chloroplatinate  of  anisamine, 
C'H"ON.HCl.PtCl-,  crystallises  in  small  gold-yellow  laminse.  The  chloroplatinate 
of  dianisamine,  C"*H"0-N,HCl.PtCP  -I-  H'O  is  precipitated  as  a  brown  oily  liquid, 
gradually  changing  to  a  mass  of  yellow  needles. 

The  constitution  of  these  bases  may  be  viewed  in  two  different  ways.  If  anisic 
alcohol  be  regarded  as  monatomic  ^  G^H'O.H.O,  the  bases  then  appear  as  ordinary 
amines,  containing  the  radicle  C^H^O,  viz. : 

ill"  (  II 

CH'O  '  I'i'^nisamine  =  -^^  |  (■C8jj9Q')2 

but  if  we  suppose  anisic  alcohol  to  be  diatomic  =  (CTI')".H-.0-,  then  the  bases  must 
be  regarded  as  hydoramines  (p.  197),  viz.  : 

Anisamine  =  q  |  jj3       >  JJianisamme  =  q,,  J  ^^£3  ' 

ANISilUILIDE.    See  Phenylaotsamide,  under  Phenylamike. 

AWISS,  OZZi  OF.  Essence  d'anis.  Anisol. — The  name  given  to  the  essential 
oil  which  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water  from  the  seeds  of  the  common  anise 
(Pimpinclla  anisiim),  and  the  China  or  star  anise  {lUicium  anisatum).  (According  to 
Hees,  20  lb.  of  seeds  yield  6.j  oz.  oil.)  This  oil  contains  an  oxygenated  principle, 
which,  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents,  is  converted  into  hydride  of  anisyl.  The 
same  principle  is  found  in  the  oils  extracted  froTii  fennel  (Anethtim  fxnicuhini),  and 
tarragon  {Artemisia  Bracuncidus).  All  these  oils  may,  therefore,  be  conveniently 
described  in  the  same  article,  though  they  differ  shghtly  in  their  physical  properties. 

1.  Oil  of  anise  and  of  fcniiel  is  a  neutral,  yellowish,  somewhat  syrupy  liquid, 
possessing  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell  and  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  0'977 
to  0'991.  It  is  soluble  in  aU  proportions  in  cold  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0'806,  and  in 
2'4  pts.  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-84  at  25°  C.  It  appears  to  consist  of  two  distinct  oils, 
one  of  which  solidifies  at  temperatures  below  10°,  while  the  other  remains  fluid  at  aU 
temperatures.  Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  the  latter  of  these  oils  ;  according  to 
Gerhardt  (Traite,  iii.  352  et  scq.)  it  is  isomeric  withoil  of  turpentine.  The  former, 
which  is  generally  known  as  ani  thol  or  anise-camphor,  has  been  examined  by 
Cahours  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  274).  The  proportion  of  these  two  constituents 
varies  in  different  specimens  of  the  commercial  oil ;  but  generally  the  camphor  composes 
4  of  the  whole.  The  crude  oU  absorbs  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  more 
syrupy,  and  finally  loses  the  property  of  solidifying  by  cold.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
camphor  in  a  state  of  purity,  it  is  freed  from  the  liquid  oil  by  pressure  between 
folds  of  filtering  paper,  and  repeatedly  crystallised  from  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-85. 
It  crystallises  in  soft,  white,  lustrous  laminae,  of  speeific  gravity  TO  14,  having  a  smeU 
similar  to,  but  weaker  and  more  agreeable  than,  that  of  the  crude  oil.    It  is  very 
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friable,  especially  at  0°  C.  ;  melts  at  1S*C.,  and  at  222°  boUs  and  volatilises  com- 
pletely, but  not  without  slight  coloration.  Its  formula  is  CH'-O.  Its  vapour-density, 
taken  at  338°  C,  is  5'19  ;  at  lower  temperatures,  its  density  is  higher.  It  is  not  aifeeted 
by  exposure  to  the  air  in  the  solid  state  ;  but,  if  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion,  it  gradually 
ceases  to  solidify  on  cooling,  and  finally  resinifies  completely.  Nitric  acid  converts 
it  into  hydride  of  anisyl,  anisic  or  nitranisic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid ;  the  products  vary 
with  the  concentration  of  the  acid.  Generally  a  yellow  resinous  substance  is  also  formed, 
to  which  Cahom-s  gives  the  name  nitraniside,  and  the  formula  C'°H'°(NO^)-0  (?). 
This  is  a  very  insoluble  substance,  which  melts  at  about  100°  C,  and  is  completely  de- 
composed by  distillation ;  when  treated  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  it  gives  off 
ammonia  abundantly,  and  is  converted  into  a  black  substance,  which  Cahours  calls 
melan  is  ic  acid.  Under  certain  circumstances,  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  produces 
an  acid  containing  10  atoms  carbon  (see  Anisoic  Acid).  When  distilled  with  sulphuric- 
acid  and  bichromate  of  potassium,  oil  of  anise  yields  anisic  and  acetic  acids.  (Hempel, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  104.) 

Strong  boiling  solutions  of  caustic  alkalis  do  not  attack  oU  of  anise ;  but  when  it  is 
heated  with  potash-lime  in  a  sealed  tube  to  the  boiling  point  of  the  oil,  a  peculiar 
acid  is  formed,  which  appears  to  be  isomeric  with  cuminic  acid.  (Gerhardt.) 

Anise-camphor  treated  with  acid  sulphite  of  sodium,  is  resolved  into  methyl  and 
hydride  of  anisyl,  C'^H'^O  +  H-0  =  2CH'  +  C^H'O^.  (Stiideler  and  Wiichter 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvi.  172.) 

Anise-camphor  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas  abundantly,  forming  a  liquid  com- 
pound, C'H'-'O.HCl,  which  contains  19-8  per  cent,  chlorine.  It  absorbs  chlorine 
rapidly,  with  evohition  of  heat  and  vapours  of  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  substitution- 
products,  in  which  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  chlorine  varies  with 
the  duration  of  the  action  of  the  gas.  The  trichlorinated  compound  ichloranisaV) 
C'lI'CPO,  is  a  syiupy  liquid,  which  is  completely  decomposed  by  distillation,  and 
from  which,  by  the  further  action  of  chlorine,  aided  by  heat,  a  still  higher  chlorine 
compound  maybe  obtained.  Oil  of  anise  treated  with  ^<;5?te(?A/on&  t)/ jJ^osjoAoT-ws, 
yields  a  liqmd  boiling  at  a  high  temperature,  probably  CH'-CP.  (Aelsmannand 
Kraut,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxvii.  490.) 

When  anhydrous  bromine  is  gradually  added  to  anise-camphor,  heat  and  hydro- 
bi'omio  acid  are  evolved,  and  the  whole  becomes  liquid,  and  finally,  when  the  bromine 
is  in  excess,  solidifies  after  a  time ;  it  is  then  washed  with  cold  ether,  and  recrys- 
tallised  from  boiling  ether.  The  bromanisal,  C'lI'Br^O,  thus  obtained  forms  large 
lustrous  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  is  decomposed  by 
heat,  decomposition  commencing  atabout  100°  C. ;  it  is  not  further  acted  on  by  bromine. 

When  oil  of  anise  is  treated  with  perchloride  of  tin  or  trichloride  of  antimony, 
it  thickens  into  a  red  pitchy  mass,  which,  when  boiled  with  water,  deposits  a  white 
substance,  apparently  isomeric  with  anise-camphor.  Cahours  calls  it  anisoin.  It 
is  also  formed  when  oil  of  anise  is  gradually  mixed  with  li  pts.  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  resulting  resinous  mass  treated  with  water.  It  is  purified  by  solution  in 
ether,  and  reprecipitation  by  dilute  alcohol.  Thus  obtained,  it  is  a  white,  inodorous 
solid  which  fuses  a  little  above  100°C.,  and,  when  further  heated,  burns  with  a  brilliant 
flame  and  an  aromatic  smell ;  it  is  heavier  than  water ;  insoluble  in  water,  almost 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  even  on  heating ;  more  soluble  in  ether  and  volatile  oils.  It  is 
soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  red  solution,  whence  it  is  reprecipitated  by 
water.  It  is  not  attacked  by  a  boiling  solution  of  caustic  potash.  When  distilled,  it 
partly  volatilises  unchanged  and  partly  passes  over  as  an  isomeric  oil.  When  cry- 
stallised from  its  ethereal  solution,  it  forms  very  small  white  needles.  The  substance 
obtained  by  Will  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixv.  230),  by  droj)ping  oil  of  anise  into  a  strong 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  saturated  with  iodine,  and  treating  the  resulting  magma 
with  6  or  8  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  is,  according  to  Gerhardt,  whose  statement 
is  confirmed  by  the  recent  experiments  of  Aelsmann  and  Kraut  {loc.  cit.),  identical 
with  anisoin.  This  substance,  when  treated  with  chlorine,  yields  a  chlorine  substi- 
tution-compound.— Anisoin  is  also  produced  by  treating  oil  of  anise  with  chloride  of 
benzoyl.    (Aelsmann  and  Kraut.) 

When  anise-camphor  is  distilled  with  chloride  of  zinc,  a  volatile  oil  passes  over, 
which  after  a  time  generally  deposits  crystals,  volatile  without  decomposition  and 
not  melting  at  100°  C.  Both  oU  and  crystals  have  the  same  composition  as  the 
original  camphor ;  and  the  vapour-density  of  the  oil  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
camphor.  The  oil  is  readily  soluble  in  strong  sulphm-ic  acid,  forming  a  fine  crimson 
solution  ;  the  addition  of  water  destroys  the  coloui-,  but  does  not  precipitate  anything. 
By  saturating  the  aqueous  solution  with  carbonate  of  barium,,  a  gummy  salt  is  ob- 
tained, whose  solution  gives  a  dark  violet  colour  with  fen-ic  salts ;  both  acids  and 
alkalis  destroy  the  colom-  (Gerhardt).  The  same  product  is  obtained  when  oil  of 
anise  or  anise-camphor  is  treated  with  3 — 4  pts.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  water 
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added,  the  oil  whieli  separates  filtered  off,  and  the  aqueous  filtrate  saturated  with 
barytic  carbonate.  It  appears  to  be  identical  with  Lament's  sidiihodraconatc  of 
barium,  obtained  by  him  from  oil  of  tarragon. 

2.  Oil  of  Tarragon  (Laurent,  Eeviie  Scient.  x.  6)  consists  mainly  of  a  camphor 
isomeric  with  that  of  anise,  and  behaving  in  the  same  manner  witli  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  and  metallic  chlorides.  The  proportion  of  liquid  oil  in  this  essence 
is  very  small :  hence  the  crude  oil  does  not  boil  below  about  200'^  C,  and  the  boiling 
point  gradually  rises  to  206°,  where  it  remains  stationary.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
0-945  ;  vapour-density  6-157  at  230°.  When  treated  with  chlorine,  it  evolves  heat  and, 
acid  vapours,  and  gi'adually  becomes  more  syrupy  ;  one  of  the  products  thus  obtained 
{chloride  of  dracotu/l),  of  about  the  consistence  of  turpentine,  gave  on  analysis  per- 
centages which  seem  to  indicate  the  formula  C'H'oCl'O.Cl-.  When  treated  with 
alcoholic  potash,  this  substance  yielded  a  thick  oil  (cMorodraconyl)  containing  42-5 
per  cent,  carbon  and  3-4  per  cent,  hydrogen. 

3.  Oil  of  Bitter  Fennel  (Cahours,  foe.  cit). — This  essence  is  composed  of  two  oils, 
the  less  volatile  of  which  can  readOy  be  obtained  pure  by  fractional  distillation.  Its 
composition  is  the  same  as, that  of  anise-camphor ;  but  it  does  not  solidify  at  10°  C.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  water  ;  it  boils  at  225°  C.  Treated  with 
nitric  acid,  it  behaves  like  anise-camphor;  -with  bromine  it  gives  a  liquid  viscous  pro- 
duct, which  is  very  difficult  to  purify.  The  more  volatile  oil  appears  to  liave  the  same 
composition  as  oil  of  turpentine.  It  boils  about  190°  C.  When  a  stream  of  nitric  oxide  is 
led  into  it,  it  becomes  thick  and  tiu'bid,  and  on  addition  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-80, 
yields  a  white,  silky  precipitate,  which  is  purified  by  repeated  washing  -with  alcohol.  This 
substance,  which  forms  fine  crystalline  needles,  contains  3C'°H'^8NO.  It  is  diiseoloured 
when  heated  to  100° C,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  is  entirely  decomposed.  It  is  scarcely 
sohible  in  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-80,  rather  more  in  absolute  alcohol,  still  more 
in  ether;  soluble  in  strong  caustic  potash,  and  reprecipitated  by  acids.  When  heated 
with  caustic  soda,  it  yields  ammonia,  an  oil  smelling  like  petroleum,  and  a  gas  which 
attacks  the  eyes.  When  treated  with  sulphydrate  of  ammonium  in  the  cold,  and  then 
by  an  acid,  it  gives  a  precipitate  which  explodes  slightly  when  heated ;  the  filtrate 
gives  an  abundant  blue  precipitate  with  ferric  salts.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  sulp- 
hydrate of  ammonium,  forming  a  brovrn  solution,  and  depositing  sulphur,  wliile  a 
strong  smell  of  oil  of  bitter-almonds  is  evolved.  It  is  scarcely  attacked  liy  lioiling 
hyposulphite  of  sodium.    (Chiozza.)  F.  T.  C. 

AXO-XSHlfDRAnilDE.  Hi/drurc  d' azoanisijl.  C^^H'-'N^O'.  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  xiv.  487.) — The  action  of  ammonia  upon  hydride  of  anisyl  is  analogous  to 
that  which  it  exerts  upon  the  hydrates  of  benzoyl  and  salicyl,  a  hydramide  being 
formed : 

SC'H^O-  +  2NH3  =  C"^H^'N=0'  +  3H-0 

Hydride  of  Aiiishydra- 
anisyl.  niide. 

This  substance  is  obtained  by  abandoning  for  some  time  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  hydride 
of  anisyl,  and  4 — 5  vols,  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  in, a  closed 
vessel,  when  shining  crystals  of  anishydramide  gradually  form,  until,  after  some 
weeks,  the  whole  becomes  a  semi-solid  mass.  The  crystals  are  then  freed  from  ad- 
hering liquid  by  pressure  between  folds  of  filtering  paper,  and  dried.  They  are  hard, 
snow-white  prisms,  very  easily  powdered;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol  or  ether,  and  in  warm  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  whence  they  recry- 
stallise  on  cooHng.  They  melt  at  about  120°  C.  When  anishydramide  is  acted  on  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  a  white  powder  is  obtained,  which  Cahours  (Compt.  rend. 
XXV.  458)  calls  thianisiol,  and  Gerhardt  (Traite,  iii.  360)  hydride  of  sidphanisyl.  Its 
formula  is  C«H»SO. 

For  the  probable  constitution  of  anishydramide,  see  HYDRAMroES  in  art.  Amides, 
p.  177. 

When  anishydramide  is  kept  for  two  hours  at  a  temperature  between  165° 
and  170°  C,  it  is  converted  into  an  isomeric  alkaloid,  to  which  the  name  anisine  has 
been  given  (Bertagnini,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxviii.  128).  In  order  to  obtain 
this  substance  in  a  state  of  purity,  it  is  dissolved  in  boUing  alcohol,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  added  to  the  solution,  when  the  hydi-ochlorate  separates  out  in  ciystals.  These 
are  freed  from  the  mother-liquor,  decomposed  by  potash  or  ammonia,  and  the  free  base  is 
recrystallised  from  alcohol.  Thus  obtained,  anisine  forms  colourless  transparent  prisms, 
scarcely  soluble  either  in  hot  or  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  readily  in  alcohol. 
Its  solution  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  and  a  bitter  taste.  Anisine  forms  ciystallisable 
salts  with  acids.  The  hydroehlorate,  C-^H^^N^O-MICI,  crystallises  in  colourless  brilliant 
needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  readily  in  alcohol.  "When  di-ied  at  the  ordinary 
temperatui-e,  they  contain  4C-'H2'N-0'.HC1  +  9H'0;  they  give  off  water  at  100°  C. 
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The  cMoroplatinate,  C-^H^N'O'.HCl.PtCP,  obtained  by  adding  bichloride  of  plal  inum  t» 
the  hydi'ochlorate,  forms  brilliant  orange-coloured  scales,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

F.  T.  C. 

iHriSXC  ACID.  Hydrate  of  anisyl.  Draconic  acid,  k.i.  C«ffO^  =  (C»H''0)".H=.0=. 
(Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  ii.  287  ;  xiv.  483  ;  xxiii.  351  ;  sxv.  21  ;  sxvii.  439; 
Laurent,  Eevue  Seient.  x.  6,  362;  Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  vii.  292.) — This 
acid,  discovered  by  Cahours  in  1841,  is  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  anise-cam- 
phor and  t)i  the  crude  oils  of  anise,  fennel,  and  tarragon.  The  acids  obtained 
from  these  several  oils  were  at  first  distinguished  by  diiferent  names ;  but  their 
identity  is  now  clearly  established.  The  first  product  of  the  oxidation  of  these  sub- 
stances is  hydride  of  anisyl,  which,  by  further  oxidation,  is  converted  into  anisic  acid. 
(See  Anisyl,  Hydride  of.) 

Cahours  prepares  anisic  acid  by  boiling  oil  of  anise  with  nitric  acid  of  specific 
gravity  1'2  (23°  Baume),  when  a  yellow  resinous  substance  (nitraniside)  is  formed, 
together  with  anisic  acid,  which  crystallises  from  the  acid  liquid  on  cooling.  The 
crystals  are  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dissolved  in  ammonia ;  the  ammonium-salt 
is  repeatedly  crj'stallised  till  it  is  colourless,  and  then  decomposed  by  acetate  of  lead; 
the  difficultly  soluble  lead-salt  is  washed,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ; 
and  the  anisic  acid  is  dissolved  from  the  sulphide  of  lead  by  boiling  water,  crystaUised, 
and  purified  (if  necessary)  by  sublimation. 

Laurent's  method  of  preparing  it  from  oil  of  tarragon  is  as  follows :  —  1  pt.  oil 
together  with  a  little  water,  is  heated  in  a  large  retort,  and  3  pts.  common  nitric  acid 
are  added  gradually.  The  mixture  thickens  by  degrees,  and  is  finally  converted  into 
a  brown,  resinous,  slightly  crystalline  mass.  This  is  washed,  and  extracted  with  hot 
dDute  ammonia,  which  dissolves  all  but  a  small  quantity  of  a  brown  substance.  The 
ammoniacal  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  when  it  deposits  a  further  portion  of 
the  brown  substance,  which  was  held  in  solution  by  the  free  ammonia :  if  the  evapora- 
tion be  carried  too  far,  the  anisate  and  nitranisate  of  ammonium  contained  in  the 
solution  may  be  partially  decomposed.  The  syrup  is  mixed  with  water,  boiled,  and 
filtered  through  animal  charcoal ;  and  the  filtrate  (neutraKsed,  if  acid,  by  ammonia) 
is  evaporated,  when  anisate  of  ammonium  crystallises  in  rhomboidal  tables,  whUe  the 
nitranisate  remains  in  the  mother-liquor.  The  anisate  is  recrystallised  two  or  three 
times  from  alcohol,  dissolved  in  a  boiling  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  nitric 
acid  added  to  the  hot  solution,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  crystals  of  anisic  acid. 
These  are  further  purified  by  recrystaUisation  from  boiling  alcohol,  and,  if  necessary, 
by  sublimation. 

Anisic  acid  may  also  be  prepared  by  dropping  hydride  of  anisyl  upon  fused  caustic 
potash.  A  soft  resinous  mass  is  obtained,  which,  when  dissolved  in  water  and 
saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  crystals  of  anisic  acid,  which  are  purified 
as  above.  If  hydride  of  anisyl  be  procurable,  this  is  the  most  advantageous  method, 
since  the  formation  of  nitranisic  acid  is  entirely  avoided.  (Handwb.) 

Anisic  acid  crystallises  in  briUiant  colourless  prisms,  belonging  to  the  monoclinic 
system,  often  of  considerable  size,  with  angles  of  114'-'  and  66°.  The  acute  edges  are 
mostly  truncated ;  the  base  is  replaced  by  two  principal  and  three  smaller  faces.  It 
has  no  taste  or  smell ;  is  tolerably  soluble  in  hot,  but  scarcely  in  cold,  water ;  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  especially  on  boiling ;  its  solution  reddens  litmus  feebly. 
It  fuses  at  175°  C,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  mass;  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature it  sublimes  without  decomposition  into  snow-white  needles. 

It  is  isomeric  with  salicylate  of  methyl. 

It  is  violently  attacked  by  chlorine  and  bromine  (see  below,  Sobstitution-Peoducts). 
Hot  concentrated  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  nitranisic  acid.  Fuming  nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  dinitranisol  or  trinitranisol  (see  Anisol),  the  product  varying  with 
the  duration  of  the  reaction  and  the  proportion  of  the  reagants.  If  heat  be  applied, 
a  third  substance,  chrysanisic  acid,  isomeric  with  trinitranisol,  is  simultaneously 
formed.  A  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  fuming  nitric  acids  converts  it  into  trinitranisol. 
Perchloride  of  pliosphorus  attacks  it  violently,  forming  chloride  of  anisyl,  chloride 
phosphoryl,  and  hydrochloric  acid.  When  distilled  over  caustic  baryta,  it  is  decom- 
posed into  carbonic  anhydride  and  phenate  of  methyl  (anisol). 

C«H»0^  =  CO^  -1-  C'^H»(CH^)0, 

Anlsates.  Anisic  acid  is  usually  considered  as  monobasic ;  but  it  is  probably 
diatomic,  like  glycoUie  and  lactic  acids.  The  general  formula  of  the  anisates  is  C'H'MO' 
(see  Anisyl).  They  are  mostly  crystallisable :  the  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  are 
soluble,  and  the  addition  of  a  mineral  acid  separates  anisic  acid  from  their  solutions. 

The  aluminium-salt  crystallises  slowly  in  fine  needles,  when  a  dilute  solution  of 
alum  is  added  to  anisate  of  ammonium. 

The  ammonium-salt,  C"H'(NH')0',  is  very  soluble,  and  crystallises  in  large  rhombic 
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tables,  the  angles  of  wliose  base  are  84°  and  96°.  Exposed  to  the  air,  they  become 
opaque :  heated  to  99°  C.  in  vacuo,  they  lose  ammonia,  piu-e  anisic  acid  being  left 
behind. 

The  hariwn-salt,  when  prepared  directly  by  boiling  anisic  acid  with  baryta,  crys- 
tallises first  in  neetUes,  and  then  in  rhomboidal  scales.  Chloride  of  barium  does  not 
precipitate  auisate  of  ammonium  immediately,  but  after  some  time,  a  difficultly  soluble 
crystalline  precipitate  forms. 

The  calcium-salt.  Chloride  of  calcium  precipitates  anisate  of  ammonium  imme- 
diately ;  if  the  solutions  are  dilute,  it  crystallises  in  groups  of  needles. 

The  copper-salt  is  a  bluish-white  precipitate. 

The  fcrric-sah  is  a  yeUow  precipitate,  composed  of  microscopic  needles. 
The  lead-salt  is  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  hot  water,  whence  it  crystallises  on 
cooling  in  shiping  scales,  which  retain  \  atom  of  water  after  drying  at  120°. 
The  magnesium-salt  is  soluble. 

The  manqancse-salt  crystallises  slowly  from  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  manganese  and 
anisate  of  ammonium. 

The  mercuric,  mcrcuroiis,  and  zinc-salts  are  white  precipitates ;  the  first  crystallises 
from  hot  water  in  microscopic  needles. 

The  potassium-salt  crystallises  in  rhomboidal  or  hexagonal  tables ;  the  sodium-salt 
in  needles. 

The  silver-salt  is  a  white  precipitate,  crystallising  from  hot  water  in  fine  needles,  or 
pearly  scales. 

Tlie  strontium-salt  crystallises  gradually  in  small  hexagonal  or  rectangular  laminae, 
from  a  mixture  of  cliloride  of  strontium  and  anisate  of  ammonium. 

Anisic  Ethers.    (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiv.  492.) 

Anisate  of  Methyl,  C'H'oO'  =  C«H'(CH^)0^— A  mixture  of  2  pts.  anhydrous 
wood-spirit,  1  pt.  anisic  acid,  and  1  pt.  strong  sulphuric  acid,  assumes  an  intense 
carmine-red  colour ;  on  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  wood-spirit  first  passes  over, 
and  then  a  heavy  oil,  which  solidifies  in  the  receiver.  This  is  anisate  of  methyl.  It 
is  purified  by  washing  with  hot  sodic  carbonate,  and  with  water,  and  recrystaUisation 
from  alcohol  or  ether.  Thus  prepared,  it  forms  large,  white,  shining  scales,  which 
melt  about  47°  C,  and  solidify  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  mass  ;  at  a  higher  temperature 
it  distils  undecomposed.  It  has  a  faint  smell,  rescmliling  that  of  oil  of  anise,  and 
a  burning  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  hot  or  cold  water ;  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  or 
ether,  especially  on  boiling.  Unlike  salicylate  of  methyl,  it  does  not  combine  with 
potash  or  soda  ;  but,  when  boiled  with  a  strong  solution  of  either  alkali,  is  decomposed 
into  methylic  alcohol  and  an  alkaline  anisate.  Aqueous  ammonia  does  not  dissolve 
it,  but  gradvially  decomposes  it  into  methylic  alcohol  and  anisamide,  the  latter  of 
which  crystallises  out.  Bromine,  chlorine,  and  fuming  nitric  acid  attack  it  violently, 
forming  respectively  the  methyl-salts  of  the  corresponding  substitution-acid. 

Anisate  of  Ethyl.  C'»H'-0^  =  C8H'(C-IP)0'.— When  a  solution  of  1  pt.  anisic 
acid  in  about  6  pts.  absolute  alcohol  is  saturated  at  about  60°  C.  with  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  a  fuming  liquid  is  obtained,  whence  water  precipitates  only  anisic  acid.  On 
distilling  this  liquid  chloride,  hydrate,  and  finally  anisate  of  ethyl  pass  over ;  and  on 
adding  water  to  the  distillate,  the  latter  product  separates  out  as  a  heavy  oil,  which 
is  washed  with  sodic  carbonate,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified  over 
oxide  of  lead.  It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  with  a  smell  hke 
that  of  oil  of  anise,  and  a  warm  aromatic  taste.  It  boUs  between  250°  C.  and  255°,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcoliol  and  ether.  It  may  be  kept  unchanged 
in  closed  vessels  ;  but,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  becomes  acid.  Its  decom- 
positions are  precisely  analogous  to  those  of  the  methyl-salt. 

Substitution-derivatives  of  Anisic  Acid. 

Eromanisic  Acid.  Bromodraconcsic  acid  (Laurent).  C'H'BrO'. — Wlien 
powdered  anisic  acid  is  treated  with  bromine,  heat  is  evolved,  together  witli  abundance 
of  hydrobromic  acid;  the  product  is  washed  with  water,  and  crystallised  from  boiling 
alcohol.  Bromanisic  acid  is  thus  obtained  in  white  shining  needles,  sliglitly  soluble 
in  hot  water,  readily  in  hot  alcohol  or  ether.  It  melts  at  205°  C,  and  sublimes  in 
iridescent  laminae.  When  distilled  with  lime,  it  yields  carbonic  anhydride  and  bro- 
manisol.  The  alkaline  bromanisates  are  soluble ;  the  potassium  and  sodium-salts 
yield  bromanisol  by  dry  distUlation.  In  their  solution,  lead-,  silver-,  barium-,  strontium-, 
and  calcium-salts  give  white  precipitates  ;  the  last  three  are  not  quite  insoluble,  but 
crystallise  gradually  from  dilute  solutions. 

Bromanisate  of  Methyl,  C*H''(CH')BrO^  is  obtained  by  dropping  bromine  on  the 
anisate,  and  treating  the  yellowish-red  product  as  in  the  case  of  bromanisic  acid.  Also 
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in  the  same  manner  as  the  anisate,  bromanisic  being  substituted  for  anisic  acid.  The 
mixture  is  boiled  in  a  water-bath  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  water  added,  when  the 
bromanisate  separates  in  flakes,  which  are  washed  -ndth  dilute  ammonia  and  crys- 
tallised from  hot  alcohol.  It  forms  colourless  transparent  prisms,  which  melt  at  a 
gentle  heat :  it  is  insoluble  in  water ;  soluble,  especially  on  heating,  in  alcohol  and 
wood-spirit ;  less  soluble  in  ether.  By  boiling  potash  it  is  decomposed  like  the 
anisate. 

Bromanisate  of  Ethyl,  C'H''(C^ff)BrO^  is  obtained  by  the  same  process  as  anisate 
of  ethyl,  anisic  being  replaced  by  bromanisic  acid ;  or  by  treating  anisate  of  ethyl  with 
bromine.  It  is  purified  in  the  same  way  as  the  methyl-salt.  It  forms  long,  white, 
shining  needles,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether :  it  fuses  at  a  gentle 
heat,  and  sublimes  undecomposed.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  potash,  and  is  not 
attacked  by  excess  of  bromine. 

Chlohanisic  Acid,  OTI'CIO^,  is  obtained  bypassing  chlorine  over  anisic  acid 
in  fusion ;  the  product  is  washed  with  water,  and  crystallised  from  alcohol  of  95 
per  cent.  It  forms  fine  shining  needles,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  readily  in  alcohol 
or  ether.  It  melts  at  about  176°  C,  and  may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition.  It 
is  not  acted  upon  by  chlorine,  even  in  sunshine.  Strong  sulphui-ic  acid  dissolves 
it  by  aid  of  gentle  heat ;  it  recrystallises  from  the  solution  on  cooling,  or  is  at  once 
precipitated  by  water.  When  heated  with  baryta,  it  is  decomposed  like  anisic  acid. 
The  metallic  chloranisates  resemble  the  corresponding  bromanisates  in  solubility  and 
general  properties.  The  chloranisates  of  methi/l  and  eth/l  are  obtained  by  submitting 
the  corresponding  anisates  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine ;  the  latter  may  also  be  prepared 
in  a  similar  way  to  anisate  of  ethyl.  Both  are  crystalline  compoimds,  insoluble  in 
■water,  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  decomposed  by  boiling  potash. 

NiTRANisic  Acid,  CTI'(N0^)0',  is  formed  by  the  action  of  strong  warm  nitric 
acid  on  anisic  acid.  It  is  usually  prepared  by  boiling  oil  of  anise  with  nitric  acid  of 
specific  gravity  1'33  (36°  Baum6),  until  the  oOy  substance  which  first  forms  has  com- 
pletely disappeared.  The  addition  of  water  then  precipitates  yellowish  flakes  of  impure 
nitranisic  acid.  This  is  purified  by  washing  with  water,  dissolving  in  ammonia,  re- 
crystallising  the  ammonium-salt  till  it  is  colourless,  dissolving  it  in  water,  precipitating 
the  acid  by  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  washing  it  repeatedly  'n'ith  water.  It  is 
also  formed  in  Laurent's  process  for  preparing  anisic  acid  from  oil  of  tarragon,  remain- 
ing in  the  ammoniacal  mother-liquor  whence  anisate  of  ammonium  has  crj-staUised 
out.  It  is  obtained  thence  by  adding  nitric  acid,  washing  the  precipitate,  and  boiling 
it  for  half  an  hour  with  nitric  acid ;  the  acid  solution  deposits  on  cooling  short  prisms 
of  nitranisic  acid,  which  are  washed  with  water,  and  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol. 
Nitranisic  acid  crystallises  in  small  shining  needles,  of  a  slight  yellow  tinge,  without 
taste  or  smell.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  even  in  hot  water ;  readily  in  alcohol  or  ether. 
It  melts  between  175°  and  180°.  When  cai'efidly  heated  further,  it  partly  sublimes, 
partly  blackens,  and  is  decomposed ;  if  heated  suddenly,  it  decomposes  at  once,  with 
evolution  of  light.  It  is  not  attacked  by  chlorine,  bromine,  or  strong  nitric  acid;  by 
fuming  nitric  acid,  it  is  acted  on  in  the  same  way  as  anisic  acid.  When  heated  with 
perchloride  of  phosphorus,  it  yields  a  dark  yellow  od,  with  a  very  high  boiling  point, 
which  is  probably  chloride  of  nitranisyl.  C*II''(NO-)0-,Cl  (C ahours).  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  converts  it  into  anisamic  acid  (p.  291).  According 
to  Laurent  {loc.  cit.)  nitranisic  acid  combines,  atom  for  atom,  with  anisic,  chloranisic, 
and  bromanisic  acids,  forming  peculiar  dibasic  acids. 

The  alkaline  nitranisatcs  are  soluble  and  crystallisable :  the  ammonium-salt  crys- 
tallises in  fine  needles,  grouped  in  spheres ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  alkaline- 
earthy  nitranisates  are  difficidtly  soluble ;  those  of  the  heavy  metals  generally 
insoluble. 

Nitranisate  of  methyl  is  prepared  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  described  in  the 
case  of  anisate  of  methyl ;  or  by  dissolving  anisate  of  methyl  in  fuming  nitric  acid, 
adding  water,  and  crystallising  the  precipitate  fi'om  alcohol.  It  forms  beautiful 
large  shining  tables  of  a  yellowish  hue.  It  is  insoluble  in  water ;  readily  soluble  in 
hot  alcohol  or  wood-spirit,  whence  it  separates  almost  completely  on  cooling.  It  melts 
at  about  100°  C,  and  sublimes  undecomposed. 

Nitranisate  of  ethyl  is  prepared  either  by  dissolving  anisate  of  ethyl  in  an  equal 
volume  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  described  in  the  case 
of  anisate  of  methyl.  In  the  latter  case,  the  mixture  must  be  kept  at  a  temperatm-e  of 
60° — 70°  C,  while  it  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  compound  is  precipitated 
by  water,  washed  with  dilute  ammonia,  and  crystallised  from  alcohol.  It  exactly 
resembles  the  methyl-salt  in  appearance,  and  solubility  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
melts  between  98°  and  100°  C.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  in  the  cold,  mora 
readily  on  heatuig ;  it  partly  recrystallises  as  the  solution  cools,  and  is  completely 
precipitated  by  water.    Bi-oniine  exerts  no  action  upon  it. 
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Trinitranisic  Acid,  C'H^(NO-)'0',  is  obtained  by  treating  anisic  acid  in  the 
cold  with  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  diluting  the 
mixture  with  S  to  10  times  its  volume  of  water.  It  forms  very  beautiful  salts  with 
the  alkalis,  especially  with  ammonia  and  potash. 

SuLPHANisic  Acid,  CTTO^SO'.  (Zervas,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ciii.  339;  Lim- 
pricht,  Gm.  Handb.  xiii.  128.)  —  Obtained  by  heating  anisic  acid  with  common 
sulphuric  acid  to  110°  C.  or  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  to  100^,  diluting  the  mixture 
with  water,  adding  carbonate  of  lead,  filtering  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  boiling  thft 
insoluble  residue  with  water  as  long  as  the  filtered  liquid  yields  crystals  of  the  lead- 
salt  on  cooling.  These,  when  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yield  the  acid 
(Zervas).    Limpricht  treats  anisic  acid  with  sulphuric  anhydride. 

Sulphanisic  acid,  obtained  by  slow  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution,  forms 
needles  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  give  off  6  9  per  cent.  (1  at.)  water  at 
100°  C,  and  suffer  no  further  decomposition  below  170°.  The  aqueous  solution  may  be 
boiled  without  decomposition. 

Sulphanisic  acid  is  dibasic.  The  sidpliatiisatcs  of  ammonium,  potassium,  and 
sodium  crystallise  readily,  the  first  in  long  slender  needles.  The  barium-salt, 
CTI''Ba-O^.SO^  +  8H-0,  obtained  by  saturating  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  barium, 
forms  fine  crystals,  which,  after  di-ying  over  sulphuric  acid,  give  off  16-9  per  cent. 
(8  at.)  water  at  180°  C.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  and  is  precipitated  by  alcohol. 
The  magticsinm-salt  forms  very  soluble  needles.  The  normal  lead-salt,  ClPPb-O^SO' 
+  8H-0,  forms  beautiful  needles,  which  give  off  their  water  at  180°  C.  The  acid 
lead-salt,  CH'PbO^.SO'  +  H"0,  forms  nodular  crystals  ;  easily  soluble  in  water. 

The  silver-salt  forms  nodular  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  According  to 
Zervas,  the  solubihty  of  the  barium  and  lead-salts  is  diminislied  by  repeated 
crystallisation.  'F.  T.  0. 

AXCOHOI..  Hi/drate  of  Anisahjl,  C«H'«0-  =  C'H'O.H.O.  (Can- 
nizzaro  and  Eertagnini,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcviii.  188.)  —  Formed  from  hj'dride 
of  anisyl  in  the  same  way  as  benzoic  alcohol  from  hydri<le  of  benzoyl.  Wlieu 
a  solution  of  pure  hydride  of  anisyl  in  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  is  mixed  witli 
three  times  its  bulk  of  alcoholic  potash  of  about  7°  Beaume  (specific  gravity 
1'052),  a  slight  evohition  of  heat  takes  place,  and  anisic  alcohol  and  anisate 
of  potassium  are  formed,  the  latter  in  sucli  qiiantity  that  the  mixture  shortly 
becomes  a  cry.staUine  pulp.  (2C»H«02  +  KHO  =  C^H'KO^  +  C»H'»0=.)  After  10 
or  12  hours,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off  in  a  water-bath,  and  the  residue  is  suspended  in 
water,  and  extracted  with  hot  ether.  On  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  a  brown 
oil  is  obtained,  and  on  distiUing  the  oil,  anisic  alcohol  passes  over  at  about  260°C.,  as 
a  coloui-less  liquid,  which  crystallises  on  cooling.  This  product  generally  contains  some 
hydride  of  anisyl,  which  may  be  detected  by  agitating  it  witli  a  concentrated  solution 
of  acid  sulphite  of  sodium  (see  Anisyl,  Hydeide  of).  To  purify  it,  it  is  treated  again 
with  a  small  quantity  of  alcoholic  potash,  distilled  in  carbonic  anhydride,  and  the 
crystalline  distillate  pressed  between  filter-paper. 

Anisic  alcohol  crystallises  in  hard,  white,  shining  needles.  It  distils  undecomposed 
between  2t8°  and  250°  C,  and  melts  at  23°,  when  anhydrous,  but  at  much  lower 
temperatures  wlien  moist.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  has  a  faint  spirituous,  sweetish 
smell,  and  a  burning  taste  like  tliat  of  oil  of  anise.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  it 
remains  unaltered  in  the  air ;  but  when  lieated  nearly  to  its  boiling  point  it,  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  hydride  of  anisyl.  Oxidising  agents  (as  platinum- 
black,  nitric  acid,  &c.)  convert  it,  first  into  hydride  of  anisyl,  then  into  anisic  acid. 
Potassium  dissolves  in  it  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Sulplniric  acid,  even  when 
moderately  concentrated,  or  phosphoric  anhydride,  converts  it  into  a  resinous  mass. 
Heated  with  chloride  of  zinc,  it  yields  water,  and  an  oily  liquid,  which  solidifies  on 
cooling  into  a  hard,  transparent,  vitreous  mass,  which  melts  at  100°  C,  and  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

When  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  forms  water  and  a  colourless  liquid, 
having  a  fruity  smell  and  a  burning  taste.  This  sulistance  is  its  hydrocliloric  ether, 
or  chloride  of  anisalyl,  C*H"0.C1,  and  is  decomposed  by  alcoholic  ammonia  yielding 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  the  hydrochlorates  of  anisamine  and  dianisamiiie  (p.  297). 

If,  as  is  probable  from  its  analogy  to  salicylic  acid,  anisic  acid  be  regarded  as 
dibasic,  anisic  alcohol  becomes  diatomic,  (C''H").H'''.0- ;  and  chloride  of  anisalyl  -will  be 

CH*  j      ,  analogous  to  glycolic  chlorhydrin.  F.  T.  C. 

AWISIC  ilWHrDRIDE.  C'^H'^O^  =  CH'O-.CTI'O^O.  (Pisani,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cii.  284.) — Formed  by  the  action  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  on  di-y  anisate  of 
sodium  ;  the  mass  is  washed  with  water,  and  the  insoluble  residue  crystallised  from 
ether.    It  forms  silky  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  insoluble  in  water  or 
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aqueous  alkalis  ;  it  melts  at  99°C.,  and  distils  at  a  higher  temperature.  By  long 
boiling  with  water  or  aqueous  alkalis,  it  is  converted  into  anisic  acid.         F.  T.  C. 

ANISIDinrx:  {Mdhylphenidinc,  Gerh.)  C'H'NO  =  N.C'H'O.H^  (Cahours. 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxvii.  443.) — The  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  the  nitro- 
derivatire  of  anisol  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  peculiar  organic  bases.  Anisidine  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  nitranisol  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
evaporating  at  a  gentle  heat  to  a  quarter  of  its  volume,  adding  a  slight  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  brown  residue,  separating  the  sulphur  by  addition  of  water, 
and  filtering.  The  yeUow-brown  filtrate  deposits  on  evaporation,  needles  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  anisidine,  which  are  dried  with  filter  paper  and  distilled  with  a  strong 
solution  of  potash,  when  anisidine  passes  over  with  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  form  of 
an  oil,  which  solidifies  on  cooling. 

The  properties  of  anisidine  but  are  imperfectly  known.  It  combines  with  acids,  form- 
ing salts.  The  hydrochlorate  forms  fine  colourless  needles,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
When  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  this  salt  is  mixed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
dichloride  of  platinum,  the  chloroplatinate  separates  on  cooling  in  yellow  needles.  The 
nitrate,  sulphate,  and  oxalate  are  crystaUisable. 

The  products  of  the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  the  higher  nitro-derivatives 
of  anisol  may  be  regarded  as  nitro-derivatives  of  anisidine,  though  it  is  not  known 
whether  thej'  can  be  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  anisidine. 

NiTEANisiDiNE  {Mcthylnitrophenidine,  Gerh.)  C'H'N^O'  =  C'H8(N0=)N0.— 
Prepared  by  a  process  similar  to  that  described  for  anisidine,  dinitrauisol  being  substituted 
for  nitranisol.  The  filtrate  is  mixed  with  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  thus  formed 
is  washed  with  water,  and  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol.  Nitranisidine  forms  long, 
garnet-red,  sliining  needles,  which  are  insoluble  in  cold,  soluble  in  boUing,  water; 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  whence  it  separates  almost  entirely  on  cooling ;  also  in 
ether,  especially  if  heated.  It  melts  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  on  cooling  forms  a  radiated 
mass  ;  when  heated  gradually  to  a  higher  temperature,  it  gives  off"  yellow  fumes,  which 
condense  into  yellow  needles.  Bromine  attacks  it  violently,  forming  a  resinous  mass, 
which  has  no  alkaline  properties.  Fuming  nitric  acid  decomposes  it  violently,  yielding  a 
^^scous  mass,  insoluble  in  acids.  The  chlorides  of  benzoyl,  cinnamyl,  cumyl,  and  anisyl 
attack  it  when  gently  heated,  forming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  compounds  analogous  to 
benzamide,  which  are  described  by  Cahours  under  the  names  of  be77zonitraniside, 
C"H'=N-0'  =  N.C'H*O.C'H«(NO'0O.H.,  CTM»!?irams!rfe,  C'^H'*N-0^  &c.  These  bodies 
are  obtained  pure  by  successively  washing  the  products  of  these  reactions  with  water, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  dQute  potash,  and  crystallising  from  boiling  alcohol ;  they  are 
insoluble  in  water  or  in  cold  alcohol. 

Nitranisidine  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  and  with  many  of  them  forms  crystalline 
salts.  The  hydrochlorate  and  hydrohromate,  when  pure,  form  colourless  needles,  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  readily  in  boiling,  water.  The  chloroplatinate  separates  in  orange- 
brown  needles  from  a  mixture  of  hot  concentrated  solution  solutions  of  the  hydro- 
chlorate  and  dichloride  of  platinum.  The  sulphate  forms  concentric  groups  of  silky 
needles,  readily  soluble  in  water,  especially  in  water  containing  sulphuric  acid.  The 
nitrate  forms  large  needles,  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water. 

Dinitranisidine  {MUhyl-dinitrophcnidine,  Gerh.)  C'lnsr^O^  =  C'H-'(NO-)=NO. 
— Prepared  precisely  like  nitranisidine,  trinitranisol  being  substituted  for  dinitrauisol. 
When  dry,  it  is  an  amorphous  powder,  of  a  bright  red  or  violet-red  colour,  according  to 
the  concentration  of  the  solution  from  which  it  was  precipitated.  It  is  almost  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  very  slightly  in  hot  water,  forming  an  orange  solution  :  sliglitly  soluble  in 
cold,  moderately  in  hot  alcohol,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  violet-black  crj-stals ; 
slightly  soluble  in  hot  ether.  It  meks  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  into  a. 
radiated,  violet-black,  crystalline  mass.  It  is  much  less  basic  in  its  properties  than  the 
foregoing  compound  :  it  forms  crystaUisable  salts  with  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  if  the  acids  be  employed  in  excess,  but  these  compounds  are  decom- 
posed by  water.  AVhen  heated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  is  violently  attacked,  and 
yields  a  yellowish  brown  resinous  mass,  which  dissolves  in  potash,  forming  an  intensely 
brown  solution.  F.  T.  C. 

A.WISIN'E.    See  Anishydeaotde. 

AXrxsOIC  A.CZD.  C'H'W.  (Limpricht  andEitter,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvii. 
364.) — A  product  of  the  oxidation  of  oil  of  star-anise  (probably  also  of  oil  of  anise,  tar- 
ragon, fennel,  &c.).  The  oil  is  heated  with  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1'2,  and  the 
oily  layer  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  mixture  is  agitated  with  a  warm  solution 
of  acid  sulphite  of  sodium,  whence  anisoate  of  sodium  crystallises  on  cooling.  To  the 
purified  crystals,  enough  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  decompose  the  salt,  the  whole  eva- 
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porateJ  to  dryness,  and  the  acid  extracted  fi-om  the  residue  b^'  ahsolute  uloohol.  It 
crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  small  laminae,  which  have  a  strong  acid  reaction, 
and  arc  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  they  melt  at  about  120°  C,  and  are 
not  volatile  without  decomposition. 

Anisoates  are  mostly  readily  soluble.  The  sodium-salt,  C"'H"NaO'',  and  the  hariiim- 
salt,  form  white  crystalline  nodules.  The  silver-s-At  forms  soluble  nodules,  and  speedily 
blackens  when  moist.  1''.  T.  C. 

Stiideler  and  Wacliter  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvi.  169)  regard  this  acid  as  identical 
with  thianisoic  acid,  C"'H"SO'',the  product  which  they  obtain  by  treating  anise-cam- 
phor with  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'106,  then  distilling  and  agitating  the  distil- 
late ^^■ith  acid  sulphite  of  sodium  and  alcohol.  The  atomic  weights  of  the  two  acids 
are  nearly  equal  (anisoic  acid  =  234  ;  thianisoic  acid  =  230),  so  that  the  determina- 
tions of  carbon  and  metal  in  Limpricht  and  Kitter's  analyses  of  the  silver  and  barium- 
salts  will  agree  with  the  one  formula  as  well  as  with  the  other.  Moreover  in  Limpricht 
and  Eitter's  analyses  of  both  these  salts,  the  amount  of  hyiU-ogcn  found  was  much  too 
low  for  the  formula  of  anisoic  acid  (in  the  barium-salt  5'44  per  cent.,  by  calculation 
6'65  ;  in  the  silver-salt  4'0  per  cent.,  calculation  4-98),  and  the  absence  of  sulphur 
was  not  established  by  direct  experiment.    (See  Thlvnisoic  Acid.) 

Ii.-NJ.SOTN.    See  Anise,  Oil  of. 

£i.NZS01..  I'hcnate  of  methyl.  Dracol.  C'ffO  =  C''H\Cir)0.  (Cahours,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  ii.  274 ;  x.  353  ;  xxvii.  439.)  —  This  compound  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  caustic  barj^a  on  anisic  acid,  or  on  its  isomer,  salicylate  of  methyl :  also 
directly  from  phenic  add,  by  the  substitution  of  methyl  for  1  at.  hydrogen.  It  may 
be  obtained  in  various  waj-s.  Anisic  acid  distilled  with  excess  of  caustic  baryta  or 
lime,  is  decomposed,  anisol  passing  over  as  a  volatile  oil:  CH'O'  +  Ba-0  =  C'li'*0  + 
CO'^Ba-.  Tlie  same  rcsidt  follows  when  salicylate  of  methyl  is  dropped  on  finely 
powdered  baryta,  and  the  mixture  gently  distilled.  A  third  method  is  to  heat  phenate 
of  potassium  with  iodide  of  metliyl  in  a  sealed  tube,  to  100°— 120°  C.  C«H^KO  -l- 
CH''I  =  G'']:P(CH^)0.  +  KI.  Tlie  product  of  either  of  these  reactions  is  washed  with 
dilute  potash  and  with  water,  and  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

Anisol  is  a  coloiu-less,  very  mobile  liquid,  with  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcoliol  and  ether,  insoluble  in  ^^otash.  Its  specific 
gravity  at  15°  C.  is  0'991 ;  it  boils  at  152°  C,  and  distils  undecomposed.  It  is  isomeric 
■with  benzoic  alcohol  and  taurylic  acid. 

It  may  be  distilled  over  phosphoric  anhydride  without  decomposition.  It  dissolves 
entirely  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  water,  a  copulated  acid 
being  formed.  This  acid,  which  Cahours  calls  sulphanisolic,  and  Gerhardt  vuthi/l- 
sulphophciiir  acid,  has  the  formula  C'H^SO*.  By  saturating  the  acid  liquid  with 
carbonate  of  barium,  a  crystalline  barium-salt  is  obtained,  which  contains  1  at.  barium. 
If  fuming  sulphuric  acid  be  employed,  not  in  excess,  the  addition  of  water  separates 
crystalline  flakes  of  a  neutral  body,  which  Cahours  calls  suhphanisolidc.  Its  formrda 
is  C  'H'^SO^ ;  it  is  to  sulphanisolic  acid  as  sulphate  of  ethyl  is  to  ethyl-sulphuric  acid. 
This  body  is  best  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  sidphuric  anhydride  into  arti- 
ficially cooled  anisol,  and  adding  water  to  the  mixtm'e  ;  sulphanisolide  is  then  de- 
posited in  fine  needles,  which  are  reerystallised  from  alcohol,  while  sulphanisolic  acid 
remains  in  solution.  It  forms  soft  silvery  prisms,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  melts  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  sublimes  undecomposed.  Strong  sul[>luu'ic 
acid  converts  it  into  sulphanisolic  acid. 

SuBSTiTUTiON-DEEivATiVES  OF  A  N I s o L. — Chloriuc  and  bromine  form  with 
anisol  erj'stalliue  substitution-compounds.  The  chlorine-compounds  have  not  been 
examined  ;  there  arc  two  bromine-compounds,  hrumanisol,  (!'H'BrO,  and  dibro/iiaiiisol, 
C'H^Br'-O.  The  latter  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  whence  it  crystallises  in  brillant 
scales.  It  melts  at  54°  C,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  sublimes  entu-ely  in  small 
shining  tables. 

Fuming  nitric  acid  acts  energetically  on  anisol,  forming  three  distinct  nitro-eom- 
pounds,  Nitranisol,  Binitranisol,  and  Trinitranisol,  according  to  tlie  proportions  of  tlie 
reagents  and  the  duration  of  the  reaction.  Nitranisol,  C'II'(NO-)0,  is  prepai-ed  by 
adding  fuming  nitric  acid  by  small  portions  to  anisol,  the  mixture  lieing  kept  cool  by 
ice.  A  bluish-black  oily  liquid  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  washed  with  dilute  ]iotash, 
and  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium.  Anisol  distils  over  first,  and  when  the  boiling 
point  remains  constant  at  about  260°  C,  the  receiver  is  changed.  Nitranisol  is  a  clear 
amber-coloured  liquid,  heavier  than  and  insoluble  in  water,  with  an  aromatic  smell, 
something  like  that  of  bitter-almond  oil.  It  bods  between  262°  and  264°  C.  It  ia 
not  attacked  by  aqueous  potash,  even  on  heating.  AVlien  gently  heated  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  it  dissolves,  and  separates  out  again  on  the  addition  of  water.  AVhen 
heated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  is  successively  converted  into  di-  and  tri-nitranisol. 
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Binitranisol,  C'II^(NO^)*0,  is  prepared  by  boiling  anisol  for  a  few  minutes  with 
excess  of  fuming  nitric  acid :  on  adding  water,  a  yellow  liquid  is  separated,  which 
soon  solidifies  into  a  yellow  mass,  which  is  recrystallised  from  boUing  alcohol.  It  is 
also  obtained  by  heating  anisic  acid  to  90° — 100°  C,  for  about  half  an  hour,  with  two 
or  three  times  its  weight  of  fuming  nitric  acid :  chrysanisic  acid  forms  at  the  same  time, 
and  is  removed  by  dilute  potash.  Dinitranisol  crystallises  in  long  pale  yellow  needles, 
insoluble  even  in  boiling  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  about  86°  C, 
and  sublimes  undecomposed.  Aqueous  potash  does  not  attack  it,  even  on  boiling, 
unless  the  solution  be  very  strong,  and  even  then  long  boiling  is  required :  when 
boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  is  speedily  decomposed,  dinitrophenate  of  potassium 
being  formed. 

Trinitr anisol,  C'H^(NO^)^,  is  formed  when  anisol,  anisic,  or  nitranisic  acid  is 
heated  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  and  fuming  nitric  acid. 
Anisic  acid  is  generally  employed  for  its  preparation.  Tlie  mixture,  which  at  first  is 
clear  and  colourless,  is  gently  heated  till  it  begins  to  become  turbid,  carbonic  anhy- 
dride being  copiously  given  off.  The  heat  is  then  removed,  when  there  gradually 
collects  on  the  surface  an  oil,  which  solidifies  on  cooling.  A  large  quantity  of  water 
is  then  added,  and  the  solid  product  is  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  cr3-stallised  from 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcoliol  and  ether.  The  reaction  is  complete  if  15  pts. 
of  the  mixed  acids  be  employed  for  1  pt.  anisic  acid.  Trinitranisol  crystallises  in 
yellowish,  very  brilliant  tables,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  or  in  ether. 
It  melts  at  58° — 60°  C,  and  if  carefully  heated,  sublimes.  Warm  sulphuric  or  nitric 
acid  dissolves  without  decomposing  it.  Aqueous  ammonia  or  dilute  potash,  does  not 
attack  it,  even  on  boiling ;  but  moderately  strong  aqueous  potash  gives  it  an  intense 
browu-red  colour,  and  completely  decomposes  it  on  boiling,  forming  a  slightly  soluble 
potassium-salt  of  an  acid,  which  is  isomeric  with,  but,  according  to  Cahours,  distinct 
from  picric,  or  trinitrophenic  acid,  which  he  designates  picranisic  acid. 

All  the  nitro-derivatives  of  anisol  are  readily  attacked  by  alcoholic  sulphide  of  am- 
monium, sulphiu-  being  separated,  and  anisidine  and  its  nitro-derivatives  being  formed. 

F.  T.  C. 

iLIfXS'U'XiIVZIST,  The  name  given  by  Brandos  and  Keimann  to  a  brown  product, 
obtained  by  extracting  anise-seed,  after  previous  treatment  with  alcohol,  water,  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  aqueous  potash,  and  precipitating  the  alkaline  solution  by  acetic 
acid.  F.  T.  C. 

ATTISITSSXC  A.CXO.  C"'II"NO^ — An  acid  analogous  to  hippuric  acid,  produced 
by  the  action  of  chloride  of  anisyl  on  the  silver-compound  of  glycocoll  (C'II''AgNO-  4- 
C'^n'O-Cl  =  AgCl  +  C'<'H"NO-).  Acids,  with  aid  of  heat,  convert  it  into  glycocoll 
and  anisic  acid.    (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ciii.  90.) 

AiriSYXi.  CTI'O-. — A  hypothetical  radicle,  supjiosed  to  be  contained  in  anisic 
acid,  hydride  of  anisyl,  and  other  anisic  compounds.  It  may  be  regarded  as  salicyl, 
C'H=0^  in  which  1  at.  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  methyl.  C'H'O'-  =-■  C'HXCH^)0- :  and, 
in  fact,  anisic  acid  and  salicylate  of  methyl  are  not  only  isomeric  compoxmds,  but  are 
both  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  by  caustic  baryta.  Anisic  acid  is,  therefore, 
to  salicylic  acid,  as  acetic  is  to  formic  acid.  If  as  Piria's  recent  researches  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xciii.  262)  tend  to  show,  salicylic  acid  be  not  monobasic  but  dibasic,  the 
clear  analogy  between  it  and  anisic  acid,  would  probably  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  latter  acid  is  also  dibasic  ;  in  which  case,  all  anisic  compounds  must  be 
regarded  as  containing  a  diatomic  radicle,  C'H'^O,  rather  than  a  monatomic  radicle, 

Bromide  of  Anisyl.  C»H'0-.Br.  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiv.  486.) 
— Prepared  by  dropping  dry  bromine  (excess  of  which  must  be  avoided),  upon  hydride 
of  anisyl :  heat  is  evolved,  hydrobromic  acid  given  off,  and  the  mixture  solidifies.  The 
solid  product  is  rapidly  washed  with  ether,  pressed  between  filter-paper,  and  crj-stallised 
from  ether.  It  forms  white,  sUky  crystals,  which  are  volatile  without  decomposition. 
Strong  boiling  potash  gradually  converts  it  into  auisate  and  bromide  of  potassium. 

Chloride  of  Anisyl.  C'H'O-.Cl.  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiii.  351.) 
— When  dry  anisic  acid  is  treated  in  a  retort  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  a 
violent  action  takes  place,  and  a  mixture  of  products  passes  into  the  receiver.  These 
are  fractionally  distilled,  thatpart  which  boils  between  250°  and  270°  C.  being  collected 
apart,  washed  with  a  little  water,  and  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium.  Chloride  of 
anisyl  also  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  hydride.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  %vith  a  strong  smell :  its  boiling  point  is  262°  C;  its  specific  gravity  it 
1'261  at  15°.  When  exposed  to  moist  air,  it  is  speedily  decomposed  into  hydrochloric 
and  anisic  acids.  In  contact  with  dry  ammonia,  it  evolves  heat,  and  is  converted  into 
anisamide  (j.  v.).  Alcohol  and  wood-spirit  attack  it  energetically,  forming  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  anisate  of  ethyl  and  methyl  respectively. 
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Hydride  of  Anisyl,  C*H*0-  =  C'H'O-.  H.  Ams;/lwasscrstoff ;  Anisj/loKs 
Acid;  Anisic  Aldehyde ;  Anisal.  (Caliours.  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiv.  48-1 ;  xxiii.  354.) 
— Formed,  together  with  ani.sic  acid,  by  the  oxidation  of  oil  of  anise,  or  of  anisic 
alcoliol ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  action  of  platinum-black  is  svifEcient  to  produce  the 
effect.  It  is  pirepiared  by  gently  heating  oil  of  anise  for  about  an  hour,  "with  three 
times  its  volume  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gra'\'ity  1'106  (14°  Baume) :  tlie  heavy  oil 
which  is  thus  formed  is  washed  with  dilute  potash,  and  distilled.  The  distillate  is 
agitated  with  a  warm  solution  of  acid  sulphite  of  sodium,  of  specific  gi'avity  V2o  ;  the 
crystalluie  compound  thus  formed  is  collected  on  a  funnel,  thoroughly  washed  witli 
alcohol,  dissolved  in  as  little  hot  water  as  possible,  and  the  solution  heated  with 
excess  of  strong  sodic  carbonate,  when  the  hydride  of  anisyl  separates  out  and  floats 
on  the  surface.  It  is  then  purified  l>y  redistillation.  The  reaction  is  as  follows,  oxalic 
acid  being  simultaneously  formed  : 

C'H'-O  +  0"  =  C»H«02  +  C-H-0'  +  ffO 

Oil  of  anise.  Hydride  Oxalic 

of  anisyl,  acid. 

Hydride  of  anisyl  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  with  a  burning  taste,  and  an  aromatic  smell 
somewhat  like  that  of  hay  :  its  specific  gravity  at  20°  C.  is  1-09,  and  its  boiling-point 
253° — 255°  C.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  dark-red  solution,  whence  it 
is  reprecipitated  by  water.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gi-adually  absorbs  oxygen,  and 
is  converted  into  anisic  acid  ;  the  same  change  is  produced  more  rapidly  by  means  of 
oxidising  agents,  such  as  platinum-black,  or  dilute  nitric  acid.  Strong  nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  nitranisic  acid.  Strong  aqueous  potash  docs  not  dissolve  it  till  after 
long  boiling ;  fused  or  alcoholic  potash  convert  it  into  anisate,  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen, or  formation  of  anisic  alcohol.  Prolonged  contact  with  caustic  ammonia  converts 
it  into  anishydramide  (q.  v.).  Pontachloride  of  phosphonis  attacks  it  energetically, 
the  mixture  thickening,  and  finally  becoming  a  black  pitchy  mass,  and  a  scanty  distillate 
is  obtained,  consisting  of  chloride  of  pho.sp)horyl,  together  with  a  neutral  oil  having  a 
strong  smell  of  turpentine. 

Hydride  of  anisyl  possesses  the  property  peculiar  to  aldehydes,  of  forming  crys- 
talline compounds  with  acid  sidphites  of  alkali-metal.  Sidphite  of  anisi/l-sodiian, 
C'H'NaO^,SO-'  +  aq.  (Bertagnini,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxv.  268),  is  obtained  by 
agitating  hydride  of  anisyl  with  a  strong  solution  of  acid  sulphite  of  sodium  :  the  mix- 
ture assumes  the  consistence  of  butter,  and  finally  becomes  crystalline.  When  dried 
and  recrystallised  fi-om  boiling  alcohol,  it  forms  colourless,  sliining  scales ;  but  it  is 
always  pai-tially  decomposed  during  crystallisation.  It  is  soluble  in  cold  watei\  and 
is  reprecipitated  by  acid  sulphite  of  sodium,  in  which  it  is  almost  insoluble :  its  aque- 
ous solution  is  decomposed  by  boiling,  hydi-ide  of  anisyl  being  formed  and  sulphurous 
anhydride  evolved.  Acids  and  alkalis  decompose  it  also.  Ammonia  dissolves  it,  form- 
ing oily  drops  which  gradually  solidify  into  crystals  of  anishydramide.  Iodine  and 
bromine  decompose  it  readily.  The  potassium-  and  ammonium-compounds  are  similar 
to  the  sodium-compound,  both  in  mode  of  formation  and  in  general  properties.  F.T.  0. 

ANXBRITE.  A  variety  of  dolomite,  CO'CaMg,  in  which  the  magnesium  is 
partly  replaced  by  iron  and  manganese.  According  to  Berthier  (Pogg.  Ann.  xiv. 
103),  it  fuses  to  a  crystalline  compound  with  carbonate  of  sodium. 

APJIJ/s.llE.RG-rTE.    See  Nickel-gkeen. 

AKrrJEillilsrG.  ( Temperimj,  JRecuit,  Aniasscn.) — Many  bodies  when  raised  to  a 
high  temperature  and  quickly  cooled,  become  very  hard  and  brittle.  Tliis  is  a  great 
inconvenience  in  glass,  and  also  in  steel,  when  this  metallic  substance  is  requin.'d  to 
be  soft  and  flexible.  These  inconveniences  are  avoided  by  cooling  the  substance  very 
gradually ;  and  the  process  is  called  annealing.  Glass  vessels,  or  other  articles,  are 
carried  into  an  oven  or  apartment  near  the  great  furnace,  called  the  leer,  where  they 
are  permitted  to  cool,  more  or  less  quickly,  according  to  their  thickness  and 
bulk.  The  annealing  or  tempering  of  steel,  or  otlier  metallic  bodies,  consists  simply 
in  heating  them,  and  suffering  them  to  cool  again,  either  upon  the  hearth  of  the 
furnace,  or  in  any  other  situation  where  the  heat  is  moderate,  or  at  least  the  temjjera- 
tureisnot  very  low. — U.    (See  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Mam/factures,  einel  Mines,  i.  162.) 

ilBTNOTTO.  The  pellicles  of  the  seeds  of  the  Bixa  orellana,  a  liliaceous  shrub, 
from  15  to  20  feet  high  in  good  ground,  afford  the  red  masses  brought  into  Europe 
under  the  name  of  ctnnotto,  anatto,  arnatto,  arnotto,  orlean,  and  rovcoii. 

The  annotto  commonly  met  with  in  this  country  is  moderately  hard,  of  a  brown 
colour  on  the  outside  and  a  dull  red  within.  It  is  difficultly  acted  upon  by  water, 
and  tinges  the  liquor  of  a  pale  brownish -yellow  colom-.  In  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
it  dissolves  very  readily,  and  communicates  a  high  orange  or  yellowish-red  colour. 
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Hence  it  is  iised  as  an  ingredient  in  varnishes,  for  giving  more  or  less  of  an  orange 
cast  to  the  simple  yellows. 

Ether  is  the  best  solvent  of  annotto.  Potash  and  soda,  either  caustic  or  carljonated, 
disolve  annotto  in  large  quantity,  from  which  solutions  it  is  thrown  down  by  acids 
in  small  flocks.  The  alkaline  solutions  are  of  a  deep  red  colour.  Chlorine  de- 
colorises the  alcoholic  solution  of  annotto,  the  liquid  becoming  speedily  white  and 
mUky.  If  strong  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  on  annotto  in  powder,  the  red  colour  passes 
immediately  to  a  very  fine  indigo  blue  :  but  this  tint  is  not  permanent,  changing  to 
green,  and  finally  to  violet,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  This  property  of 
becoming  blue  belongs  also  to  saffron.  Nitric  acid,  slightly  heated  on  annotto, 
sets  it  on  fire,  and  a  finely  divided  charcoal  remains.  Annotto  is  soluble  both  in 
essential  oils,  as  oil  of  turpentine,  and  in  fixed  oils.  (Boussingault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
xxviii.  440.) 

Annotto  contains  a  crystalline  yellow  coloimng  matter,  called  hixin  (q.v.),  which, 
when  treated  with  alkalis,  in  contact  with  air,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  a 
red  substance  caUed  bixcin.  Annotto  is  used  in  dyeing,  but  the  colours  produced  by  it 
are  all  fugitive;  also  for  colouring  cheese. — U.  (See  Ure' s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines,  i.  178.) 

ANODE.  Faraway's  term  for  the  positive  pole  or  electrode  in  the  voltaic  circuit. 
(See  Anion  and  Electbicity.) 

ANOItTHXTS.  Ca^O.SiO^  +  Al^OlSiO-  =  (Ca  rtP)SiO'.— A  mineral  belonging  to 
the  felspar  family.  It  occm-s  in  small  crystals  belonging  to  the  triclinic  system ;  also 
massive,  with  granular,  columnar,  or  coarsely  lamellar  structure.  Cleaves  perfectly  in 
two  directions,  inclined  to  one  another  at  85°  48'.  Specific  gravity  2'66  —  2'78. 
Hardness  =  6 — 7.  Transparent  to  translucent,  with  white,  greyish  or  reddish  colom% 
and  vitreous  lustre.  Streak  uncoloured.  Fracture  conchoi'dal.  Brittle.  Before  the 
blowpipe  it  melts,  and  forms  with  soda  a  milk-white  enamel.  Strong  hydrochloric 
acid  decomposes  it  completely,  but  does  not  gelatinise  it. 

Annrthite  is  found  on  Vesuvius  and  Somma,  in  the  island  of  Procida,  in  Corsica,  near 
Bogoslowsk  in  the  Ural,  on  Heela  and  in  other  localities  in  Iceland,  in  Java,  in  the 
island  of  St.  Eustache  in  the  AntUles,  and  in  the  meteorite  of  Juvenas.    The  foUow- 


are  analyses : 

G.  Rose. 

Devil  le. 

Damour. 

Waltersha  usen. 

Potyki 

Somma. 

Antilles. 

Hecla. 

Hecla. 

Ural. 

SiO- 

.  44-49  . 

.  45-8  . 

.  45-97  . 

.  45-14  . 

,  46-79 

A1^0» 

.  34-46  . 

.  35-0  . 

.   33-28  . 

.  32-11  .  , 

,  33-16 

Fe^O' 

.    0-74  . 

.     1-12  . 

.     2-03  . 

.  3-04 

Ca^O 

.  15-68  . 

'.  17-7  '. 

.   17-21  . 

.  18-32  .  , 

,  15-97 

Mg-0 

.     5-26  . 

.     0-9  . 

Na^O 

.    0-8  . 

.     1-85  . 

.     1-06  .  , 

.  1-28 

K'O 

.     0-22  .  . 

.  0-55 

Ni^O  and  Co'O  . 

.     .    0-77  .  . 

Water 

.    0-31  .  , 

100-63 

100-2 

99-43 

99-96 

100-79 

The  formula  above  given,  which  is  that  of  an  orthosilicate,  requii-es  43-2  SiO-,  36-8 
Al-'O^  20-0  Ca=0. 

The  following  are  varieties  of  anorthite  having  nearly  the  same  composition  and 
crystalline  form :  -  1.  Anrphodelite  has  the  structure  and  specific  gravity  of  anorthite  ; 
found  at  Logi,  in  Finland,  and  Tunaberg  in  Sweden. — 2.  Bytoumite,  from  Bytown  in 
Canada. — 3.  Diploiie  or  Latroh/te,  from  the  island  Amitok  on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 
Rose-red,  with  the  form,  structure,  and  density  of  anorthite. — 4  Indianitc,  from 
Hindostan.  Granular  masses,  having  the  structxu-e  of  felspar.— 5.  Lepolitc,  from  Logi 
and  Orijarfvi  in  Finland.  Resembles  amphodelite. — 6.  Lindsai/ite,  from  the  same 
localities,  appears  to  be  the  same  altered,  and  contaitiing  a  few  per  cent,  of  witer. 
— 7.  Poli/argitc,  from  Tunaberg.  Rose-red ;  granular ;  gives  off  water  wlien  heated, 
and  becomes  colourless.  —  8.  BoS'Han,  from  Aker,  Sodermanland.  Exhibits  similar 
properties. — 9,  Sundvilkite,  from  Kimito,  Finland.  Has  the  form  of  felspar;  and 
specific  gravity  =  2'70. — 10.  Wilsomite,  fi-om  Canada.  Rose-red;  specific  gravity 
2-76 — 2-77:  hardness  very  different  in  different  parts;  becomes  colourless  when 
heated ;  gives  off  water  and  melts  before  the  blowpipe,  swelling  up  to  a  white  enamel. 
(D  a  D  a,  ii.  234  ;  Rammelsberg's  Mineralchemie,  590.) 

AUOTTO.    See  Annotto. 

JLX3'03£OliXJZr9'.    According  to  Leconte  and  Goumoens  (Compt.  rend,  xxxvi. 

834),  fibrin,  muscular  fibre,  albumin,  vitellin,  globulin,  and  casein,  contain  two 
different  substances,  one  of  v,-hich,  called  oxoluin,  dissolves  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  while 
the  other,  aiwxoluin,  is  insoluble  in  that  acid.    In  fibrin  and  muscular  fibre,  tlie 
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nnoxoluin  may  also  be  distinguished,  wlien  examined  by  the  microscope,  by  its  fibrous 
structure,  from  the  oxoluin,  which  is  granuhir.  Anoxoluin  dissolves  with  reddisli  colour 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  whereas  oxoluin  dissolves  but  sparingly  and  with  yellowish 
colour.  Anoxoluin  is  precipitated  of  a  carmine-red  colour  by  mercuroso-mercunc 
nitrate  :  oxoluin,  light  rose-red.  Chromic  acid  dissolves  anoxoluin  at  100°  C,  forming  a 
red-brown  solution,  whereas  oxoluin  is  not  alfected  by  it.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves 
the  former  readily,  forming  a  violet  solution,  the  latter  but  sparinglj',  with  yellowish 
colour.  A  boiling  saturated  solution  of  tartaric  acid  dissolves  anoxoluin  readilj',  but 
not  oxoluin. 

AUTHOKIRSmr.  The  yellow  colom-ing  matter  of  the  flowers  of  yellow  toad- 
flax (Linariu  vuhjaris  or  Antirrhiniun  Linaria,  L). — It  may  be  prepared  by  treating 
the  flowers  with  warm  alcohol,  evaporating  to  dryness,  exhausting  with  water  to  dis- 
solve sugar,  gum,  &c.,  treating  the  insoluble  portion  with  alcohol,  evaporating  again 
and  digesting  in  ether.  On  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  the  colouring  matter  is 
obtained  in  yellow  nodules.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  sublimes  apparently  without 
decomposition.  The  fixed  alkalis  dissolve  it  witli  red  eolom" ;  ammonia  and  alkaline 
carlwnatcs,  with  dark  yellow  colour:  from  these  solutions  it  is  precipitated  yellow  by 
acids.  Minerals  acids  dissolve  it  with  red  colour,  the  solutions  becoming  j'cllow  on 
standing.  The  concentrated  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  reddish-yeUow  by  acetate 
of  lead,  greenish-yellow  by  cupric-salts,  orange-yellow  by  protochloride  of  tin.  "With 
lij-drate  of  alumina  it  forms  a  pale  yellow  lake.  The  fiowers  of  toad-flax  are  some- 
times used  for  dj'eing  yellow;  stuffs  dyed  with  them  have  a  light  yellow  colour,  but 
assume  a  dirty  yellow  colour  when  exposed  to  the  air.  (Riegel,  Phann.  Centralb. 
1842,  454.) 

AJffTHOKYABI  or  drAITZSr.  The  blue  colouring  matter  of  flowers.  (See 
Coi.omiiKG  jMattei!.) 

AUTHOIiEIXCIOT.    The  white  colouring  matter  of  flowers.    (See  Colourixo 

M.VTJXIi.) 

AWTHOPHVEiIiITE.    A  mineral  belonging  to  the  amphibole  family.  (Sco 

IIOUNBLENDE.) 

AWTHOSEUERITS.  A  native  silicate  of  iron,  found  at  Antonio  Pereira,  in 
Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.  It  has  an  ochre-yellow  colour  inclining  to  yellow-brown, 
and  a  fibrous  radiated  structure.  Its  composition,  according  to  Schnedermann's 
analysis,  is  SiTe'O-'  +  2H--0  =  2Fe''0'.9SiO'^  +  2ffO. 

ATS'TKOSCAIfTHISJ.  The  yellow  colouring  matter  of  flowers.  (See  Colourixg 
jMatti'.r.  ) 

AUTHSEikCSBIE  or  AlffTHSlACIU.    Syn.  with  Paeanaphth.u.in. 

ASffTHRACITE.  Blind  coal,  Killcenny  coal,  or  Glance  coal. — There  are  three 
varieties. — 1.  Massive,  the  conchoi'dal  of  Jameson.  Its  colour  is  iron-black,  some- 
times tarnished  on  the  surface,  with  a  resplendent  lustre.  Fracture  conchoi'dal,  with 
a  iiseudo-metallie  lustre.  It  is  brittle  and  light.  It  yields  no  flame,  and  leaves 
whitish  ashes.  It  is  found  in  the  newest  floetz-formations,  atMeissner,  in  Ilcsse,  and 
Walsall  in  Staffordshire. — 2.  Slatt/  anthracite.  Coloiu-  black,  or  brownish-black. 
Imperfectly  slaty  in  one  direction,  with  a  slight  metallic  lustre.  Brittle.  Specific 
gravity  1-4  to  1-8.  Consumes  without  flame.  It  is  composed  of  72  carbon,  13  silica, 
3'3  alumina,  and  Z  5  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  found  in  both  primitive  and  secondary 
rocks  :  at  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh  ;  near  Walsall,  Staflfordshire ;  in  the  southern  parts 
cf  Brecknockshire,  Carmarthenshire,  and  Pembrokeshire,  whence  it  is  called  Welsh 
culm  ;  near  Cumnock  and  Kilmarnock,  Ayrshii-e ;  and  mostly  abundantly  at  Kilkenny, 
Ireland. — 3.  Columnar  anthracite.  Small  short  prismatic  concretions,  of  an  iron- 
black  colour,  with  a  tarnished  metallic  lustre.  It  is  brittle,  soft,  and  light.  It  yields 
no  flame  or  smoke.  It  forms  a  thick  bed  near  Sanquhar  in  Dumfriesshire  :  at  Salt- 
coats and  New  Cumnock  in  Ayrshire.  It  occiu-s  also  at  Meissner  in  Hesse. — U.  (See 
Ures  Dictionarjj  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines.) 

AITTHRACOIiITE  or  AJSTTHK ACONITE,  A  variety  of  cale-spar  or  limestone, 
coloured  black  or  blackish-brown,  by  coal  and  bituminous  matter,  occurring  in  certain 
aluminous  schists,  and  similar  formations  containing  vegetal.ile  an<l  animal  remains, 
as  at  Andreasberg  in  the  Hartz,  and  at  Christiania  in  Norway.  When  the  bitumen  pre- 
dominates, the  mineral  is  called  stinkstonc,  from  the  property  which  it  possesses  of 
emitting,  when  rubbed  or  cracked,  an  odour  like  that  of  putrefying  animal  remains. 

AN'THISACOXEUE.  A  fossil  resin  which  occurs  in  laj-ers  of  great  extent,  and 
2|  incl'.es  thick,  between  the  strata  of  coal  at  Brandeisl,  near  Schlau  in  BohoTuia.  It, 
is  brownish-black  in  the  mass,  but  exhil)its  a  hyacinth-red  colovir  in  thin  layers  ;  has 
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a  shiniDg  surface,  and  conchoidal  fracture;  is  brittle,  and  yields  a  yellowish-brown 
powder.  It  melts  and  swells  up  strong  when  heated,  and  biirns  with  a  not  unpleasant 
odour,  leaving  a  residue  of  ferric  oxide,  lime,  sulphuric  acid,  and  silica.  It  appears  to 
be  a  mixture  of  several  substances.  Ether  dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  leaving  a  resin, 
which  has,  according  to  Laurent,  the  composition  C'^H^^O'^.  The  ethereal  solution 
deposits  after  partial  evaporation,  a  brown  powder,  containing  C^''H''0'',  and  this, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  takes  up  oxygan,  and  becomes  partially  soluble  in  alcohol ; 
and  the  alcoholic  solution,  precipitated  with  acetate  of  copper,  yields  a  floccident  pre- 
cipitate, containing  oxide  of  copper,  in  combination  with  a  resin,  whose  composition  is 
expressed  by  the  formula  6"*°i/*''0".  The  portion  left  undissolved  by  the  alcohol 
appears  to  contain  C"">IF''CP.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2"=  Aufl.  ii.  39.) 

AUTHSABTIliIC  ACIH,    See  Phentlcaebamic  Acid. 

ASTTHROPXM.    Ileintz,  in  examining  human  fat,  obtained,  besides  stearic  acid, 

an  acid  which  melted  at  52"^  C,  and  gave  by  analysis  numbers  corresponding  to  the 
formula  C"II''^0'''.  This  he  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  acid  (anthropic  acid) 
existing  in  the  fat  in  the  form  of  a  glyeeride  (anthropin) ;  but  later  investigations 
proved  that  it  was  a  mixture  of  stearic  acid  with  margaric  or  palmitic  acid.  (Pogg. 
Ann.  Ixxxiv.  238;  Ixxxvii.  233.) 

AMTTIARIN",  C"H'-''0'>  +  2H^0. — The  poisonous  principle  of  the  Upas  antiar,  a 
kind  of  green  resin  which  exudes  from  the  upas  tree  {Antiaris  toxicaria),  and  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Javanese  for  poisoning  their  arrows.  It  is  extracted  by  exhausting 
the  upas  with  boUing  alcohol,  evaporating  to  dryness  after  the  antiar-resin  (see  below) 
has  deposited,  treating  the  extract  with  water,  and  evaporating  to  a  syrup ;  the 
antiai'in  then  takes  the  form  of  scales,  which  are  purified  by  recrystallisation.  It  is 
without  odom-,  dissolves  at  22'^-5  C.  in  251  parts  of  water,  70  parts  of  alcohol,  and  2-8 
pts.  of  ether ;  the  solution  is  neutral  to  test-papers.  It  likewise  dissolves  in  dilute  acids. 
When  dried  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  contains  13 '4  per  cent  of  water  of  crystalli- 
sation, which  it  goes  off  at  112°  C.  It  melts  at  220°  C.  into  a  colourless  hquid,  which 
assumes  a  vitreous  asj^ect  on  cooling,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  turns  bro^TO,  and 
exhales  acid  vapoiu'S.  Dehydrated  antiarin  contains  C"II-"0^  (62-69  p.c.  C  and  7'45 
H.)  Sulphuric  acid  colours  antiarin  brown.  Hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  dissolve 
it  without  alteration ;  so  lilcewise  do  potash  and  ammonia. 

Antiarin  applied  to  a  wound  produces  vomiting,  convulsions,  diarrhoea,  and  soon 
afterwards  death ;  its  poisonous  action  is  remarkably  accelerated  by  mixture  with  a 
soluble  substance,  such  as  sugar.    (Mulder,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxviii.  304.) 

A.'NTZA.Vl,  RSSSST,  C'^H-'O. — The  upas  antiar  also  contains  a  resin  which  does 
not  exhibit  any  poisonous  action.  It  is  extracted  by  treating  the  upas  with  boiling 
alcohol  or  ether,  and  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  white,  odourless,  glutinous  flakes, 
having  a  density  of  1-032  at  20°  C,  melting  at  60° ;  insoluble  in  water ;  soluble  in  325 
pts.  of  alcohol  at  20°,  and  in  44  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol.  BoUing  ether  dissolves  |  pt. 
of  the  resin.  It  dissolves  readily  in  essential  oils,  and  is  sparingly  dissolved  by  caustic 
potash.  Its  alcholic  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  alcoholic  acetate  of  lead ;  but  on 
adding  water  to  the  mixtm-e,  a  plastic  mass  is  precipitated  contaming  23-44  per  cent, 
oxide  of  lead.  (Pelletier  and  Caventou,  Ann.  Ch,  Phys.  xxvi.  57;  ilulder, 
Ann.  Ch,  Pharm.  xxvii.  307.) 

iS.XaTICHS.OR.  The  application  of  alkaline  hypocldorites  (chloride  of  lime,  &e.) 
to  the  bleaching  of  cotton  and  linen,  is  attended  -with  this  inconvenience,  that  the 
fibre  is  apt  to  retain  a  quantity  of  free  chlorine,  which  gradually  rots  and  destroys  it. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  removing  tliis  free  chlorine,  either  by  long  continued  washing, 
or  by  the  application  of  some  reagent  which  can  unite  with  the  chlorine,  and  convert 
it  into  an  innocuous  com.pound.  Such  reagents  are  called  "  Antichlors :  "  their  use  is 
especially  necessaiy  in  the  paper  manufacture,  in  which  long  continued  washing  in- 
volves a  considerable  waste  of  the  pulp,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  non-removal  of  the 
free  chlorine  is  attended  with  a  gradual  rotting  of  the  goods  after  stowage,  fading  of 
the  coloured  quantities,  and  in  some  instances  partial  obliteration  of  documents 
■\vritton  upon  the  paper  thus  imperfectly  prepared,  besides  injury  of  the  delicate 
machinery  of  the  manufactory. 

The  first  substances  used  for  this  piu'pose  were  the  neutral  and  acid  sulphites  of 
sodium  (sulphite  and  bisulphite  of  soda),  A  patent  for  this  application  of  the 
acid  sulphite  was  granted  in  1847  to  Mr.  Henry  Donkin,  a  manufacturer  of  paper- 
makers  machinery,  &c.  at  Bermondsey,  and  it  was  largely  used  till  1833,  when  it  was 
superseded  by  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  which  is  both  cheaper  to  prepare  and  moro 
efficacious,  its  practical  valvie  being  just  double  that  of  the  acid  sulphite.  (See 
HYPOSTiLPniTES,  under  Sulphur.)  The  products  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  (or 
liypochlorous  acid)  on  sulphite  or  liyposulphite  of  sodium,  are  sulphate  and  cliloride  of 
sodium,  both  of  which  are  perfectly  innocuous,  and  easily  removed  by  washing. 
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To  cnsare  tho  complete  removal  of  the  free  chlorine,  the  bleached  paper  or  other 
material,  or  the  wash  water  which  runs  from  it,  mast  be  tested  with  a  mixture  of 
iodide  of  potassium  and  starch  :  the  slightest  trace  of  chlorine  will  be  indicated  by  a 
blue  colour.  To  ascertain  whether  an  excess  of  the  antichlor  has  been  used,  add  to  the 
mixture  of  starch  and  iodide  of  potassium  a  few  drops  of  the  bleaching  liquid,  so  as 
to  produce  a  blue  colour,  and  then  add  a  portion  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested;  if 
the  antichlor  is  present  in  excess,  the  colour  will  be  destroyed. 

Sulpliide  of  calcium,  prepared  by  boiling  sulphur  with  milk  of  lime,  has  also  been  used 
as  an  antichlor  ;  so  likewise  has  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  in  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
in  the  latter  case,  however,  it  is  necessary,  after  the  completion  of  the  bleaching 
process,  to  add  carbonate  of  sodium,  in  order  to  neutralise  the  free  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  would  otherwise  act  as  injuriou.sly  as  the  free  chlorine  itself  The  precipitate 
of  oxide  of  tin  thereby  produced  is  quite  white  and  soft,  and  does  not  interfere  with 
the  subsequent  stages  of  the  paper  manufacture. 

Lastly,  coal-gas  lias  been  used  since  1818,  as  an  antichlor  in  paper  making;  it  does 
not  appear,  however,  to  be  so  convenient  as  the  reagents  above-mentioned.  (See 
B1.E.4.CI11NG,  lire's  Dictivnary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines.) 

/i.3irTICHI.OSaSSTSC  THEOS'S".    See  Chlorine. 

ikETTIGOSaiTE.    A  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesium  belonging  to  the  serpentine 
group,  found  in  tho  valley  of  Antigoria  in  Switzerland.    (See  Serpentine.) 
A'N'STM.om&.'S'SlS,    See  Antimont,  Oxides  of. 

ASffTIIWCOBTIAXi  COPPES.  Native  sulphide  of  copper  and  antimony,  or  Wolfs- 
bergite.    (See  Coppee,  Sulphides  of.) 

ASTTSasoisriAIi  copies  GIAWCE.  Also  called  Wolchite.  —  A  mineral 
found  in  tlio  iron  mines  at  St.  Gertraud,  in  Carinthia.  Short  rhombic  prisms  with 
cloavago  parallel  to  the  Ijraohydiagonal,  imperfect ;  also  massive.  Specific  gravity 
0-7  — 5-8.  Hardness  =  3.  Colour  blackish  lead-grey.  Fracture  conchoidal,  to  uneven  ; 
brittle.  Contains,  according  to  Schrotter's  analysis,  28-GO  S,  16-5  Sb,  6-Oi  As,  29-50 
Pb,  17-35  Cu,  0-40  Fe,  =  95-94.    (Dana,  ii.  82.) 

AM'TSHIOM'lAIi  CB-QCOS.    See  Antimony,  Oxysulphide  of. 

AUTXIMCOOTIAX.  SjEAU  ©2JES.    See  Lead,  Slxpiiides  of. 

AOTTSnEOIfflAI.  XriCKEI.,  and  ASTTZBSOITXAZi  SIZ.VER.  See  Anti- 
mony, Alloy  s  of. 

AK-TlMCOSIXASi  SUiPHIBB  of  SILVER.    See  SIL^^3R,  Sulphide  of. 
A^XSrfflOKTXTE.    Native  Sulphide  of  Antimony. 
ABffTSHSOTfflTES.    See  Antlmont,  Oxides  of. 

ii.ES'T3CBIOSS"2'.  Spicssglanzmctall,  SpicssglassmetaU,  Antimoinc,  Antimonium, 
Stihium.  Symbol,  Sb.  Atomic  weight  (as  determined  by  the  recent  experiments  of 
Schneider)  =  120-3.* 

Some  of  the  compounds  of  antimony  were  kno-wn  to  the  ancients ;  but  the  method  of 
preparing  the  metal  itself  was  first  described  by  Basilius  Valentinus  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Antimony  is  found  native,  and  alloyed  with  other  metals ;  -viz.  -with  arsenic,  nickel, 
and  silver;  also  in  combination  with  oxygen  ;  viz.  as  trioxide,  in  the  form  of  antimony 
bloom,  white  antimony,  or  Valcntinitr,  Sb^O'  and  as  tetroxide,  antimony  ochre,  or 
Cirvantite,  Sb"0*;  in  combination  with  sulphur,  as  stihnitc  or  grey  antimony  ore, 
Sb-S^ ;  with  sulphur  and  oxygen,  as  red  antimony,  antimony  blende,  or  kcrmesite 
Sb'0''.2Sb-S' ;  also  as  sulphide  combined  vrith  various  other  met.allic  sulphides,  chiefly 
those  of  lead  and  silver,  e.g.  zinJcenite,  Pb-S  .  Sb'S';  miargyrite,  Ag-S.Sb'S^,  &c.  (See 
Sulphantimonites.)  Lastly  it  occurs  in  ferruginous  water,  associated  with  arsenic, 
tin,  lead,  and  copper. 

Preparation. — All  the  antimony  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  the  native  tri- 
sulphide,  which  occurs  in  many  localities  among  the  older  rocks,  gneiss,  clayslate, 
porphyry,  &c.  The  sulphide  is  first  separated  from  its  gangue  by  fusion  (p.  329),  then 
converted  into  oxide  by  roasting,  and  the  oxide  is  subsequently  reduced  by  coal  or  char- 
coal ;  or  the  sulphide  is  at  once  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  fusion  with  a  mixture 
of  charcoal  and  alkali,  or  with  metallic  iron.  The  following  details  are  taken  from 
Gmelin's  Handbook,  vol.  iv.  p.  318. 

1.  Powdered  grey  sulphide  of  antimony,  mixed  with  aliout  half  its  weight  of 
charcoal  powder  to  prevent  caking,  is  roasted  at  a  gentle  heat  (on  the  small  scale,  on  a 

*  Berzelius  fstimatod  the  atomic  wei;;[it  of  antimnnv  at  1-20,  wh'ch  nunriber  was  for  a  long  time 
adopted;  U.  Rose  (.1.  pr.  Clieiii.  Ixviii.  115,  376)  obtained  the  number  120-7;  Dexter  (I'og;;.  Aim. 
c.  50:))  estimated  it  at  122-3.  (See  page  32L) 
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roasting  disli;  on  the  large  scale,  in  a  reverberatory  furnace),  with  constant  .stirring, 
the  fire  being  gTadually  increased,  but  not  sufficiently  to  fuse  the  mass.  The  sulphur 
escapes  in  tlie  form  of  sulplrarous  acid,  and  there  remains  a  mixtiire  of  tetroxido 
of  antimony  with  a  small  quantity  of  trioxide,  amounting  to  about  i  of  its  weight 
(Geiger  and  Keimann,  Mag.  Pharm.  xvii.  136),  and  traces  of  undecomposed  sulphide 
of  antimony:  Antimony-ash,  Calx  Antiinomi  grisca  j)er  sc,  or  Cim's  AntimoniL  This 
residue  is  then  mixe<l  with  half  its  weight  of  cream  of  tartar,  or  with  1  part  of  char- 
coal and  i  pt.  potash,  or  with  charcoal  powder  saturated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
carbonate  of  sodium,  and  fused  in  a  covered  crucible  at  a  low  red  heat ;  the  fused  mass 
is  then  pom-ed  out  into  a  hot  mould  partly  filled  with  tallow,  and  the  mould  gently 
tapped  to  make  the  metal  sink  to  the  bottom.  The  slag  at  the  top  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  alkaline  carbonate,  double  sulphide  of  antimony  and  potassium  (or  sodium)  and 
charcoal.  The  charcoal  separates  the  oxygen  from  the  antimony,  and  from  a  portion 
of  the  alkali ;  and  the  potassium  or  sodium  thus  eliminated  separates  the  sulphur  from 
part  of  the  sulphide  of  antimony  still  present,  and  then,  in  the  form  of  sulphide,  unites 
with  the  remainder. —  2.  A  mixture  of  8  parts  of  sulphide  of  antimony,  and  6  parts 
of  cream  of  tartar  is  heated  in  a  crucible,  nearly  to  redness,  and  from  2  to  3  parts  of 
nitre  are  added  till  the  mass  becomes  perfectly  fused.  Or  a  mixture  of  8  pts.  of 
sulphide  of  antimony,  6  pts.  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  3  pts.  of  nitre,  is  projected  by 
small  portions  at  a  time  into  a  red-hot  crucible  placed  in  a  furnace,  and  the  whole 
is  heated  for  a  short  time,  till  perfectly  fused.  The  mass  is  then  poured  out  as  before. 
The  lower  sti'atum  consists  of  metallic  antimony  ;  the  upper,  of  double  sulphide  of 
antimony  and  potassium  mixed  with  charcoal.  The  charcoal  in  the  black  flux  with- 
draws oxygen  from  the  potash;  the  potassium  thus  separated  decomposes  a  portion  of 
the  sulphide  of  antimony,  sotting  the  metal  free ;  and  the  resulting  sulphide  of 
potassium  unites  with  the  still  imdecomposed  sulphide  of  antimony.  Probably  accord- 
ing to  the  following  equation  : 

5Sb-S''  +  6K=0  +  6C  =  3(2K=S.Sb2S3)  +  4Sb  +  6C0. 
According  to  this,  only  |  of  the  antimony  contained  in  the  sulphide  should  be  obtained 
in  the  metallic  state,  or  from  100  parts  of  the  sidphide  of  antimony,  29-15  parts  of 
regulus.  This  result  accords  mth  actual  exjjerienee,  100  parts  of  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony being  found  to  yield  27  parts  of  antimony.  According  to  Liebig,  however,  by 
leaving  out  the  nitre  in  this  process,  100  parts  of  sidphide  of  antimony  produce  45 
parts  of  the  metal. — 3.  An  intimate  mixture  of  8  parts  of  sulphide  of  antimony  with 
1  pt.  of  dry  carbonate  of  sodium  and  1  pt.  of  charcoal,  heated  in  an  earthen  crucible, 
and  constantly  stirred  with  a  stick  till  it  fuses  quietly,  and  then  pom-ed  out  into  the 
casting  mould,  yields  57  parts  (71  per  cent.)  of  antimony,  which  is  afterwards  purified 
from  iron  and  copper  by  fusion  with  |  its  weight  of  nitre  (Duf  los,  Br.  Arch,  xxxvi. 
277  ;  xxxA'iii.  158).  In  this  process,  rather  more  than  3  atoms  of  carbonate  of  sodium 
and  charcoal  are  irsed  to  1  atom  of  trisidphide  of  antimony,  so  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sodium  is  set  free  to  sejjarate  the  whole  of  the  sulphur : 
SFS'  +  SNa^O  -h  30  =  2Sb  +  3Na=S  +  300. 

The  fusion  must  be  continued  for  a  long  time,  during  which  the  mass  is  very  apt  to 
boil  over,  and  the  antimony  to  bm-n  away;  the  total  amount  obtained  is  only  66  per 
cent.,  and  the  antimony  still  contains  the  whole  of  the  other  metals  w-hich  were 
present  in  the  sulphide  (Liebig,  Mag,  Pharm,  xxxv.  120). — 4.  A  mixture  of  177  pts. 
(1  at.)  of  sulphide  of  antimony  with  at  most  82  pts.  (3  at.)  of  iron  filings  or  iron 
nails  is  heated  to  bright  redness  in  a  closely  covered  crucible,  and  then  left  to  cool : 
Sb^S'  +  6Fe  =  2Sb+  SFe^S. 

The  iron  separates  the  whole  of  the  sulphur,  even  at  a  gentle  heat ;  but  a  stronger 
heat  is  required  to  fuse  the  sidphide  of  iron,  and  cause  the  antimony  to  form  a  distinct 
stratum  beneath  it ;  at  this  high  temperatm-e,  the  antimony  is  apt  to  burn  away  if  the 
crucible  be  not  well  covered ;  hence  a  layer  of  charcoal  powder  over  the  mixture  is 
iiseful. — The  addition  of  carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  or  of  nitre,  accelerates  the 
fusion,  because  double  sulphide  of  iron  and  potassium  or  sodium  is  thereby  formed, 
which  is  more  readily  fusible  than  pure  sulphide  of  iron.  For  example,  22  pts.  of 
nitre  are  added  to  a  strongly  ignited  mixture  of  100  pts.  of  sulphide  of  antimony  and 
33  pts.  of  iron,  or  6  pts.  of  nitre  to  100  pts.  of  sulphide  of  antimony  and  47  pts.  of 
iron;  —  or  100  pts.  of  sulphide  of  antimony,  43  pts.  of  iron,  from  10  to  50  pts,  of  diy 
carbonate  of  sodium,  and  2  to  5  pts.  of  charcoal  are  melted  together.  Bcrthier.  how- 
ever, found  it  most  advantageous  to  fuse  together  100  pts.  of  sulpliide  of  antimony, 
55—60  pts.  of  smithy  scales,  45  pts,  of  carbonate  of  pota.ssium,  and  10  pts.  of  charcoal : 
this  mixture  yielded  69  pts.  of  antimony;  the  mass,  however,  was  found  to  froth  up 
considerably.  Liebig  (Mag.  Pharm.  xxxv.  120)  gives  the  preference  to  this  method: 
but  the  res'ulus  which  it  separates  from  sulphide  of  antimony  containing  lead  is 
contaminated  with  that  metal  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxii.  62).    A  mixture  of  100  pt.s.  of 
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•sulphide  of  antimonj',  42  pts.  of  u-on,  10  parts  of  cli-y  sulpliate  of'sodium,  and  21  pts.  of 
chai'coal,  yields  between  60  and  64  pts.  of  antimony  (Liebig). — The  slag  obtained 
in  tlie  second  process  likewise  yields  a  large  quantity  of  antimony  by  ftision  with 
iron,  because  the  double  sulphide  of  antimony  and  potassium  is  thereby  converted  into 
double  sulphide  of  iron  and  potassium. 

Antimony  obtained  by  the  first,  second,  and  third  processes,  — the  Bcgidiis Antimonii 
simplex  s.  vulgaris,  ■which  solidities  in  the  mould,  and  has  a  stellated  structure  on  the 
upper  surface, -whence  it  has  been  called  Ecgulus  Antimonii  stc/laiiis,  —  may  contain 
sidpluu',  potassium,  arsenic,  lead,  iron,  and  copper;  the  antimony  prepared  liy  the 
foui-th  method,  Rigidits  Antimonii  niartiaUs,  may  contam  a  large  quantity  of  iron, 
especially  when  the  iron  has  been  used  in  excess.  The  powdered  antimony  may  be 
freed  from  ii-on  by  fusing  it  with  sulphide  of  antimony ;  from  sulphur,  by  fusion  with 
carbonate  of  potassium ;  from  sulphur  and  potassium,  by  fusion  vnih  nitre ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Berzelius,  from  sulphm',  potassium,  arsenic,  and  ii'on,  by  fusion  with  from 
■g-  to  1  pt.  of  antimonious  oxide. 

By  fusing  sulphide  of  antimony,  or  the  slag  obtained  in  the  second  process,  with 
tin,  lead,  copiper,  silver,  &e.,  an  antimony  is  obtained,  wliich  may  contain  small  quan- 
tities of  these  metals;  antimony  thus  prepared  was  formerly  called  liigidus  Antimonii 
jovialis,  saturninus,  vmercus,  lunaris,  &c. 

Fiirijicaiioji.  —  1.  By  the  following  method,  commercial  antimony  and  likewise  tliat 
jirepared  on  the  small  scale,  may  be  perfectly  freed  from  sulphur,  arsenic,  iron  (when 
not  in  too  large  quantity),  and  copper,  but  not  from  lead:  hence  the  antimony  sub- 
jected to  this  process,  should  be  free  from  lead.  A  mixtiu'e  of  16  pts.  of  coarsely 
pomided  antimony  with  1  pt.  of  grey  sulphide  of  antimony  and  2  pts.  of  dry  carbonate 
of  sodium,  is  fused  in  a  hessian  crucible  for  an  hour,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  any 
charcoal  from  falling  into  the  mass.  Wlien  cold,  the  crucible  is  broken,  and  the  slag 
completely  separated  from  the  metal,  which  is  again  coarsely  pulverised,  fused  with 
Ij  pt.  dry  carbonate  of  sodium  for  an  hoiu",  and,  lastly,  after  cooling  and  removal  of  the 
slag,  once  more  fused  with  1  pt.  of  carbonate  of  sodium.  In  tliis  manner  15  pts.  of  pure 
antimony  are  obtained  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Phai'm.  xix.  22).  The  suljihide  of  antimony 
converts  the  other  metals,  except  the  lead,  into  metallic  sulphides,  which  pass  into  tlio 
slag  in  combination  with  sulphide  of  sodium.  The  remaining  arsenic  is  separated  by 
the  carbonate  of  sodium,  in  the  form  of  arsenate  of  sodium.  If  any  charcoal  falls  into 
the  crucible,  it  reduces  arsenic  from  the  arsenate  of  sodium,  whereby  the  antimony  is 
again  rendered  imp\u-e  (Liebig).  Hence  a  black-lead  crucible  cannot  be  used; 
such  a  crucible  also  reduces  sodium,  which  then  mixes  with  the  antimony  (Anthon, 
Kepert.  lix.  240).  If  the  commercial  antimony  has  been  prepared  with  ii'on,  and  is 
consequently  richer  in  iron,  a  lai'ger  quantity  of  sulphide  of  antimony  must  be  added 
in  the  first  fusion,  that  is  to  say,  in  proportion  nearly  corresponding  to  the  iron  (4  pts.  of 
sulphide  of  antimony  and  4  pts.  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  to  16  parts  of  the  antimony): 
in  this  case,  the  loss  of  antimony  is  greater.  As  long  as  ii-on  is  present,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  remove  the  arsenic  by  means  of  carbonate  of  sodium  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch. 
I'harm.  xxix.  58;  Ilandworterb.  2'"  Autl.  ii.  45;  see  also  Buchner,  Rcpert.  li.  267). 
— 2.  Well  washed  powder  of  algaroth  is  reduced  with  alkali  and  charcoal.  By  this 
means,  all  impurities  from  the  heavy  metals  are  got  rid  of.  Artus  (J.  pr.  Chim.  viii. 
127)  digests  1  pt.  of  finely  powdered  grey  sulphide  of  antimony  or  glass  of  antimony, 
with  2  pts.  of  common  salt,  3  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  2  pts.  of  water  for  eight  hom-s, 
then  boils  for  one  hour,  and  afterwards  mixes  the  liquid  -with  water  till  a  permanent 
precipitate  begins  to  appear ;  then  filters ;  precipitates  the  powder  of  algaroth  by 
adding  more  water;  washes  it  thoroughly,  and  fuses  100  parts  of  the  dry  compound 
with  80  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  sodium  and  20  pts.  of  charcoal-powder  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes:  61  pts.  of  pure  antimony  are  thus  obtained.  —  3.  A  very  pure  metal 
may  be  obtamed  by  heating  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassium  (tartar-emetic)  to 
bright  redness,  and  digesting  the  resulting  metallic  mass  in  water,  to  remove  any 
potassium  that  may  have  been  reduced  at  the  same  time.  (Capitaine,  J.  i'harm.  xxv. 
616;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  xviii.  449.) 

Purification  from  Arsenic  only. —  The  extensive  use  of  antimonial  preparations  in 
medicine,  renders  the  removal  of  this  impurity  a  point  of  particular  importance.  — ■ 
1.  Four  pts.  of  powdered  commercial  antimony  are  mixed  with  five  pts.  of  nitre  and 
2  pts.  of  dry  carbonate  of  sodium  (without  the  latter,  insoluble  arsenate  of  antimony 
would  be  formed),  and  the  mistiu-e  is  projected  into  a  red-hot  crucible.  The  mass 
remaining  after  the  combustion  (which  takes  place  quietly)  is  then  pressed  together, 
heated  for  ha^f  an  hour  to  a  higher  temperature,  so  that  it  may  become  pasty  but  not 
fused,  and  pressed  down  as  often  as  it  swells  ujs  from  evolution  of  gas.  After  this,  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  crucible  with  the  spatula,  while  still  hot  and  soft,  then  reduced  to 
powder,  and  boiled  for  some  time  in  water,  with  frequent  stiiTing.    The  water,  to-" 
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gether  with  the  finer  powder,  is  then  poured  off ;  the  coarser  powder  crushed  with  a 
pestle,  and  boiled  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  water ;  the  two  liquids  with  their  deposits  are 
mixed ;  and  the  insoluble  portion  is  freed  by  repeated  subsidence  and  decantation,  and, 
lastly,  by  washing  on  a  filter,  from  the  alkaline  solution  which  contains  the  allvaline 
arsenate  and  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  antimonate.  The  washed  acid  anti- 
monate  of  potassium  is  white ;  but  if  it  contains  lead,  which  cannot  be  removed  by 
nitric  acid,  it  has  a  yellow  colour.  It  is  then  fused  with  half  its  weight  of  cream  of 
tartar  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  and  the  resulting  metalhc  antimony  containing  potassium 
is  pulverised  and  thrown  into  water,  which  removes  the  potassium  and  liberates  pure 
hydrogen  gas  (Wohler,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxvii.  628;  also  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  v.  20.)  Ac- 
cording to  C.  Meyer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvi.  236;  Centr.  Blatt.  1348,  828)  the  use  of 
nitre  is  objectionable,  because  it  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  antimonate  of  potas- 
sium, which  destroys  the  exactness  of  the  process.  Meyer  recommends  a  mixture  of 
nitrate  and  carbonate  of  sodium,  whereby  a  mass  is  obtained  which  does  not  yield  a 
trace  of  antimony  to  water.  This  method  is  so  exact  that  it  may  be  used  to  separate 
antimony  from  arsenic  in  quantitative  analysis ;  moreover,  the  antimony  thus  ob- 
tained is  not  contaminated  with  potassium  or  sodium.  —  2.  One  part  of  pulverised 
antimony,  prepared  by  the  second  method  (p.  312),  is  rapidly  fused  with  half  its  weight 
of  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  the  mass  is  poured  out;  the  metal  obtained  is  then 
crushed,  fused  with  one-fourth  its  weight  of  nitre,  again  poured  out,  the  metal  again 
crushed,  and  fused  with  one-third  its  weight  of  hydrated  antimonic  acid  ;  and  lastly, 
the  antimony,  after  being  repulverised,  is  fused  with  one-third  its  weight  of  car- 
bonate of  potassium,  and  poured  into  the  mould.  This  method  completely  removes 
the  arsenic  (Th.  Martins,  Kastn.  Arch.  xxiv.  253).  —  3.  If  32  pts.  of  antimony, 
rich  in  arsenic,  are  fused  with  4  pts.  of  nitre,  the  slag  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
arsenate  of  potassium  ;  and  the  resulting  30  pts.  of  metal  fused  with  3  pts.  of  nitre,  still 
yields  a  small  quantity  of  arsenate  of  jjotassium  and  27  pts.  of  metal;  this,  if  again 
fused  with  2  pts.  of  nitre,  yields  a  slag  containing  scarcely  anything  but  antimonate  of 
potassium,  and  metallic  antimony  perfectly  free  from  arsenic.  If  carbonate  of  potassium 
be  used  instead  of  nitre,  the  separation  of  the  arsenic  is  much  more  difficult  (J.  A. 
Buchner,  Eepert.  xliv.  246).  —  4.  One  part  of  antimony  prepared  by  the  third 
method,  is  heated  -mth  1,'  pt.  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  porcelain  basin,  stirring  constantly 
as  long  as  sulphurous  acid  gas  continues  to  be  evolved,  and  water  is  carefully  added 
by  small  portions  at  a  time,  till  a  greyish-white  intumesoent  mass  is  formed.  This  is 
then  mixed  in  a  vessel  made  of  antimonj',  with  from  0'2  to  0'4  pt.  finely  powdered 
fluor-spar,  and  0'4  to  0'8pt.  oU  of  vitriol  (according  to  the  qiiantityof  arsenic  present). 
The  whole  is  then  heated,  with  constant  stirring,  as  long  as  hydrofluoric  acid  and 
fluoride  of  arsenic  are  given  off;  the  residue  is  afterwards  gradually  mixed  with  water, 
and  washed  by  decantation  till  the  wash-water  ceases  to  exhibit  an  acid  reaction  ;  and 
the  remaining  basic  sulphate  of  antimony  is  reduced  by  fusion  with  half  its  weight  of 
cream  of  tartar,  in  a  covered  crucible.  If  a  leaden  vessel  were  used,  antimony  and 
arsenic  would  be  reduced  together,  and  consequently  the  antimony  obtained  would  not 
be  free  from  arsenic.  (Duflos,  Kastn.  Arch.  xix.  56;  also,  Schw.  Ix.  353;  further, 
Sehw.  Ixii.  501 ;  see  also  Buchner  and  Herberger,  Eepert,  xxxviii.  381,  xliv. 
246.) 

I'csis  for  Impurities  in  Antimony.  —  1.  Sulphur.  The  powdered  metal,  when 
heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  off  hydrosulphuric  acid.  —  2.  Potassium 
or  Sodium.  The  antimony  appears  more  grey  than  white,  and  loses  its  lustre  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Its  powder  has  an  alkaline  taste,  reddens  moist  tumeric  paper, 
and  evolves  hydrogen  gas  when  put  under  water,  giving  up  alkali  to  the  liquid.  — • 
3.  Arsenic.  The  metal,  when  fused  in  the  air,  emits  a  garlic  colom-.  If  its  powder  be 
detonated  with  about  \  pt.  of  nitre,  and  the  resulting  mass  treated  -with  water,  a 
filtrate  is  obtained,  which  contains  arsenate  and  antimonate  of  potassium,  so  that 
when  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  rapidly  satm-ated  with  hydrosul- 
phuric acid  gas,  it  first  gives  a  yellowish  red  precipitate  of  pentasulphide  of  antimony, 
and  then,  if  rapidly  filtered  and  preserved  in  a  close  vessel,  gradually  deposits  a  yeUow 
precipitate  of  pentasulphide  of  arsenic.  The  antimony  ignited  with  an  equal  weight 
of  cream  of  tartar  in  a  covered  cmcible,  yields  an  alloy  of  potassium,  arsenic,  and 
antimony,  which,  if  reduced  to  powder  under  water,  evolves  arsenietted  hydrogen, 
recognisable  by  its  depositing  brown  metallic  arsenic  on  ignition  (see  Absenic). — 4.  Lead. 
The  powdered  metal  boiled  with  nitric  acid  nearly  to  dryness,  and  then  treated  with 
water,  yields  a  filtrate  which  contains  nitrate  of  lead,  and  is  consequently  precipitated 
by  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  quantity  of  lead  is  large,  a  solution  of  antimonj'  in 
aqua-regia  deposits  crystalline  needles  of  chloride  of  lead  on  cooling. — If  the  antimony 
contains  sulphur  besides  the  lead,  the  lead  remains  undissolved  in  the  form  of  sulphate, 
on  treating  tlie  metal  with  nitric  acid.  If  the  antimonious  oxide  in  the  residue  is  then 
dissolved  out  by  warm  hycbosulphatc"  of  ammonia,  black  sulpliide  of  lead  remains 
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behind,  and  if  iron  is  present,  black  sulphide  of  iron  also.  —  5.  Iron.  The  finely 
divided  metal  ignited  with  three  times  its  weight  of  nitre,  and  washed  with  boiling 
water,  leaves  a  yellowish  residue,  from  which  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  sepa- 
rates fen-ic  oxide,  which  may  be  detected  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  &e.  — 
6.  Cvjjpcr.  When  the  lead  has  been  precipitated  from  the  nitric  acid  solution  by 
sidphuric  acid,  according  to  the  method  above  given,  the  cupric  oxide  remains 
dissolved,  and  may  be  recognised  by  its  behaviour  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  ammonia,  or  polished  iron.  A  solution  of  antimony  in  aqua- 
regia  should  give  a  yellowish-red  precipitate  ■with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  perfectly 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant.  If  a  black  residue  is  left,  it  must  consist  of 
sulphide  of  lead,  iron,  or  copper.  (H.  Kose.) 

Properties. — Antimony  is  a  brilliant  metal,  having  a  bluish-white  colour,  and 
highly  lameUated  structure.  By  melting  it  in  a  crucible,  then  leaving  it  to  cool  par- 
tially, and  pouring  out  the  still  liquid  portion,  it  may  be  obtained  in  rhomboheib-al 
crystals.  Its  tendency  to  crystallise  is  well  shown  in  the  cakes  of  metal  which  are 
met  with  in  commerce,  the  surface  of  which  often  exhiliits  beautiful  stellate  or  fern- 
like markings.  Its  density  is  from  6-702  to  6-86.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  easily  pul- 
verised in  a  mortar.  It  melts  at  450°  C.  (842°  Fah.),  and  may  be  distilled  at  a  white 
heat  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  but  the  distOlation  is  very  slow,  in  consequence  of 
the  small  density  of  the  vapour.  Metallic  antimony  occurs  native  in  small  quantity, 
sometimes  in  rhombohedral  crystals,  at  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz,  at  Przibram  in 
Eohemia,  at  Sala  in  Sweden,  and  at  Allemont  in  France. 

Amorphous  Antimony. — Antimony  is  deposited  from  its  solutions  by  electrolysis  in 
two  diiferent  states.  When  thus  precipitated,  with  a  positive  electrode  of  antimony, 
from  a  solution  of  5  pts.  of  tartar  emetic  and  5  pts.  of  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  a 
mixture  of  2  pts.  hydi'ochloric  acid  and  30  pts.  water,  it  has  a  silvery-grey  colour  and 
frosted  surface,  is  hard  in  texture,  has  a  radiating  crystalline  structure,  and  a  density 
of  6'o5.  But  from  a  solution  of  1  pit.  of  tartar  emetic  in  4  pts.  of  the  ordinary  chloride 
of  antimony  (containing  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  ?)  it  is  deposited  with  the  colour 
and  appearance  of  polished  steel,  and  a  bright,  metallic,  amorphous  fracture.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  then  only  5'78.  This  amorphous  antimony,  when  heated  or  struck, 
undergoes  a  rapid  and  intense  molecular  change  throughout  its  mass,  attended  with 
great  evolution  of  heat  (from  60°  to  upwards  of  450°  F.),  increasing  at  the  same  time 
in  density,  and  approaching  in  colour  and  structure  to  the  crystalline  variety.  At  the 
same  time,  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  antimony  and  of  gas,  condensed  ■within  its  pores 
and  retained  ■svith  considerable  force,  is  given  off.  No  such  change  takes  place  in 
the  grey  crystalline  metal.  By  carefully  triturating  thin  pieces  of  the  amorjihous 
metal  under  water,  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  state  of  a  fine  powder,  exhibiting  the 
molecular  property  above  mentioned.  This  change  of  antimony  fi-omthe  amorphous  to 
the  crystalline  state  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  which  has  been  observed  in  sulphur, 
selenium,  and  other  sub.stanccs.    (G.  Gore,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  ix.  70.) 

In  a  subsequent  paper  (Proc.  Koy.  Soc.  ix.  304),  Mr.  Gore  states  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  heat  accompanying  the  change  "  is  not  limited  to  a  particular  temperature, 
but  commences  between  170°  and  190°  F.,  and  increases  in  rapidity  to  some  point 
above  212°  F.,  when  it  becomes  sudden.  The  heat  may  be  discharged  either  sud- 
denly or  gradually,  according  to  the  amount  to  be  discharged  relative  to  the  cooling 
influences  present.  The  specific  heat  of  the  unchanged  (amorphous)  metal  was  found 
to  be  0-06312;  and  of  the  same  specimens,  after  being  gradually  discharged,  the 
specific  heat  was  not  sensibly  different.  But  the  specific  heat  of  the  substance,  after 
sudden  discharge,  was  found  to  be  0-0543.  The  total  amount  of  heat  evolved  by  the 
substance  during  the  change  was  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  its  o^vn  weight 
of  ordinary  antimony  (specific  heat  =  0-0508)  about  650  F."  An  acid  solution  of 
fluoride  of  antimony  yielded  by  electro-dep)osition,  crystalline  antimony  not  possessing 
the  heating  powers. 

Antimony  is  not  sensibly  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air  at  common  temperatures, 
but  oxidises  quickly  when  melted.  At  a  red  heat,  it  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  white 
flame,  and  producing  white  fumes  of  the  trioxide.  A  lump  of  the  pure  metal  heated 
on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  burns  brilliantly,  emitting  copious  white  inodorous 
vapom-s,  and  if  left  to  cool  before  it  is  completely  burnt  away,  becomes  covered  ■with 
a  white  network  of  the  crystallised  oxide.  If,  on  the  contrai-y,  the  antimony  is  con- 
taminated with  arsenic  and  iron,  it  exhales  a  garlic  odour,  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement; becomes  covered  with  a  slag  of  oxide  of  iron;  has  a  didl  s^urface ; 
ceases  to  burn  as  soon  as  the  blo-wpipe  flame  is  ■withdrawn  ;  and  yields  a  yellow  oxide. 
(Liebig.) 

Antimony  is  strongly  attacked  and  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  but  not  dissolved.  The 
degree  of  oxidation  varies  ■with  the  strength  of  the  acid.    If  the  acid  be  moderately 
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dilute,  tlie  product  consists  of  trioxide  of  antimony,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
pentoxide ;  with  strong  nitric  acid,  on  the  contrary,  the  product  consists  chiefly  or 
wholly  of  pentoxide  (II.  Kose,  Analyt.  Chem.  i.  258).  The  metal  is  not  actod 
upon  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  when  heated  with  the  strong  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  sulphate,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  In  the  state  of  fine  powder,  it  is 
dissolved  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  but  in  the  compact 
state,  it  resists  the  action  of  that  acid,  even  at  the  boiling  heat. 

Antimony  forms,  with  acid  or  chlorous  radicles,  two  classes  of  compounds,  viz. 

1.  Antiinonious  compoxmds  or  tri-compounds  of  antiynony,  containing  1  atom  of  the 
metal  with  3  atoms  of  a  monobasic  acid-radicle,  CI,  Br,  &c.  or  2  atoms  of  metal  with 
3  atoms  of  a  dibasic  acid  radicle,  O,  S,  &c.,  e.  g. : 


1.  Antmumic  compounds  or  pe7ita-compounds  of  antiinony,  in  which  1  or  2  atoms  of 
metal  are  associated  with  5  atoms  of  an  acid-radicle,  e.g. : 


In  the  antimonious  compounds,  Sb  =       ;  in  the  antimonic  compounds,  Sb  =  H''. 

There  are  likewise  a  few  compounds  of  antimony  not  included  in  either  of  these 
series  ;  e.g.  the  tetroxidc,  SbO'^,  which  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  tlie 
two  oxides  above  mentioned,  viz.  antimonoso-antimonie  oxide,  Sb^O'.Sb^O*  =  4SbO-.- 

ASTTZIKCOSrir,  A.XIiO'SfS  of.  Antimony  unites  with  most  of  the  heavy  metals, 
rendering  them  harder  and  more  brittle.  Most  of  the  alloys  are  easily  formed  by 
fusing  tlie  two  metals  together  ;  some  occur  native.  The  alkali-metals  likewise  form 
alloys  with  antimony. 

For  the  compounds  of  arsenic  and  antimony  see  Aesenic. 

Amimonide  of  Copper. — Prepared  by  fusing  the  two  metals  together  in  equal  quan- 
tities is  pale  violet,  very  brittle,  and  of  laminar  texture.  According  to  Karsten, 
copper  alloyed  with  O-lo  per  cent,  of  antimony,  becomes  somewhat  cold-short  and 
very  hot-short. 

A'tHimonide  of  Gold. — The  two  metals  unite  very  easily,  melted  gold  even  absorb- 
ing vapour  of  antimony.  An  alloy  of  9  pts.  gold  to  1  pt.  antimony  is  very  brittle, 
white,  and  exhibits  the  fracture  of  porcelain.  Gold  loses  its  malleability  by  admixture 
with  about  2050  of  antimony.  The  antimony  is  easily  expelled  from  the  alloy  by 
heat. 

Antimonide  of  Iron. — A  mixture  of  7  pts.  of  antimony,  and  3  pts.  of  iron  heated  to 
whiteness  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  forms  a  white,  very  hard,  slightly  magnetic 
alloy,  which  gives  sparks  when  filed.  An  alloy  of  antimony  and  iron  is  always  formed 
when  sulphide  of  antimony  is  reduced  by  iron  in  excess  {rcgulus  aniimonii  martialis). 
A  very  small  quantity  of  antimony  (0-23  per  cent.)  makes  refined  iron  both  hot-  and 
cold-short. 

Antimonide  of  Lead.  —  The  two  metals  unite  readily  in  all  proportions.  Lead  is 
hardened  by  admixture  with  antimony.  An  alloy  of  equal  parts  of  the  two  is  brittle 
and  ringing ;  12  pts.  lead  and  1  pt.  antimony  form  a  malleable  alloy,  somewhat 
harder  than  lead.  Type-metal  is  an  alloy  of  antimony  and  lead,  usually  containing 
17  to  20  p)er  cent,  ot  antimony.  Sometimes  other  metals  are  added,  e.  g.  1  pt.  bismuth 
to  IC  pts.  lead  and  2  pts.  tin,  oi',  for  stereotype  plates,  i  to  i  of  tin.  The  specific 
gravity  of  allo_ys  of  lead  and  antimony  is  always  above  the  mean. 

Antimonide  of  Nic/cil,  NiSb,  occm-s  as  a  metallm-gic  product  obtained  by  sublimation 
in  long  hex;igonaI  prisms,  Another  alloy,  Ni-Sb,  occurs  as  a  natui-al  mineral  called 
antimo7iial  nickel  or  Tireithaieptite,  in  thin  hexagonal  plates  of  specific  gravity  7'5-ll, 
hardness  5'5  ;  fracture  uneven  ;  the  recent  fracture  exhibits  a  light  copper  colour  with 
a  tinge  of  violet;  powder  red-brown.  Not  magnetic.  Ignited  in  a  glass  tube,  it  yields 
a  small  sublimate  of  antimony.  On  charcoal  it  forms  an  antimonial  deposit,  and  can- 
not be  fused  excepting  in  small  pieces.  It  is  but  little  attacked  liy  simple  acids,  but 
dissolves  easily  in  aqua-regia.    Analysis  by  Stromey  er  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxxi.  131) : 


Trichloride  of  antimony 
Trioxide  or  antimonious  oxide 
Trisulphide 


SbCP 
Sb=0' 
Sb^S^ 


Pentachloride  of  antimony  . 
Pentoxide  or  antimonic  oxide 
Pentasulphide 


SbCP 
Sb^O^' 
Sb-S' 


Sb 
63-73 
59-71 


Ni  . 

28-95 
27-05 


Fe  . 
0-87  . 
0-84  . 


Pb=S 

6-41  =  99-99 
12-36  =  99-96 
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It  was  formerly  found  in  llie  Andreasbcrg  mountains,  with  calc-spar,  galena,  and 
smaltine  ;  but  the  vein  has  long  been  exhausted.  A  similar  alloy  may  be  obtained 
artificially  by  melting  2  at.  Ni  with  1  at.  Sb.    (Dana,  ii.  53.) 

Antimonide  of  Tin.  — •  The  alloy  is  easily  formed  by  fusing  the  two  metals  together, 
also  by  reducing  sulphide  of  antimony  with  tin  {ngulKS  antimonii  jovialis).  Britannia 
metal  is  an  alloy  of  9  pts.  tin  and  1  pt.  antimony,  frequently  also  containing  small 
quantities  of  other  metals,  as  copper,  zinc,  and  bismuth.  Alloys  of  antimony  with 
tin,  or  tin  and  lead,  sometimes  also  containing  copper,  are  now  much  used  for  machinery 
bearings  in  place  of  gun-metal.  (See  Urcs  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Maniifactu7-es,  and 
Mints,  i  169.) 

Antimonide  of  Zinc.  —  Antimony  forms  with  zinc,  alloys  of  definite  crj-stalline 
character.  A  fused  mixture  of  the  two  metals,  containing  from  43  to  70  per  cent,  of 
zinc,  deposits  by  partial  cooling,  silver-white  rhombic  prisms,  containing  from  43  to 
64  per  cent,  of  zinc.  The  alloy  containing  exactly  43  per  cent,  of  zinc,  appears  to  bo 
a  definite  compound,  stihiotrizincyJ ,  SbZn^.  Mixtures  containing  from  33  to  20  per 
cent,  of  zinc  deposit  rhombic  crystals  containing  from  35  to  21  per  cent,  of  zinc.  The 
alloy  containing  exactly  33  per  cent,  is  stihiodizincyl,  SbZn-.  These  alloys,  especially 
?bZn',  decompose  water,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  very 
rapidly  under  the  influence  of  acids.  (J.  P.  Cooke,  SiU.  Am.  J.  [2]  xviiL  229;  xx. 
222.) 

Antimonide  of  Potassium.  —  Alloys  of  antimony  and  potassium  may  be  obtained  by 
fusing  the  two  metals  together,  or  by  igniting  metallic  antimony,  or  its  oxide  or 
sulphide,  with  an  organic  salt  of  potassium.  Thus,  when  5  pts.  of  crude  tartar  and 
4  pts.  of  antimony  are  slowly  heated  in  a  covered  crucible  till  the  mixture  becomes 
charred,  then  heated  to  whiteness  for  an  hour,  and  left  to  cool,  a  crystalline  regulus  is 
obtained  containing  12  per  cent,  of  potassium.  This  alloy  decomposes  water  rapidly, 
and  oxidises  slowly  in  the  air  when  in  the  compact  state,  but  becomes  heated  and  takes 
fire  when  rubbed  to  powder.    (Lowig  and  Schweizer. ) 

Antimonide  of  Silver. — Ag^Sb  and  Ag^Sb  occurs  native  as  antimonial  silver  or 
discrasite,  in  the  form  of  six-sided  prisms  with  truncated  lateral  edges  ;  also  in  scaleno- 
he'li-ons,  simihu-  to  those  of  calc-spar.  Specific  gravity  9"4  to  9'8;  hardness  3'5  to  4; 
silver-white  ;  fracture  uneven.  Before  the  bloivpipe,  it  gives  oiF  fumes  of  antimony, 
and  leaves  a  grey,  non-malleable,  metallic  globide ;  by  continuing  the  heat  on  charcoal, 
silver  is  obtained.  It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  leaving  oxide  of  antimonj'.  Analysis  by 
Klapiroth: 

Ag^Sb  Ag^Sb 

,a.  h.  c. 

Antimony       .       .24  24  16 

Silver      .       .       .76^        _76  _84 

100      100  Too 

a  is  a  coarse-grained  variety  from  Wolfach,  in  Baden ;  b  lamino-granular,  from 
Andreasbcrg,  in  the  Hartz ;  c  tine-grained,  from  Wolfach.  The  mineral  occurs  also 
at  Wittichen,  in  Suabia ;  at  AUemont,  in  Dauphine  ;  at  CasaUa,  in  Spain  ;  and  near 
Coquimbo,  Soxith  America.    (Gm.  vi.  199;  Dana,  ii.  35.) 

Antimonide  of  Sodium  resembles  antimonide  of  potassium,  and  is  prepared  in  like 
manner. 

iLUTinXOn'ir  BXiOODE.    Native  trioxide  of  antimony. 

AWTIMOWY,  SHOiazSi:  or.  SbBr'.  — This  is  the  only  known  compound  of 
antimony  and  bromine,  and  is  formed  by  direct  combination.  Antimony  takes  fire  in 
bromine  vapour,  or  in  contact  ■with  liquid  bromine,  running  about  on  the  surface  in 
melted  globules.  To  prepare  the  compound,  bromine  is  put  into  a  retort,  and  dry 
antimony  powder  is  introduced  through  the  tubulus,  agitating  each  time  till  the 
combination  is  complete.  The  product  is  then  purified  by  distillation.  It  forms  on 
cooling  a  mass  of  colourless  needles,  deliquescent,  melting  at  90°C.,  volatile  at  270°. 
Water  decomposes  it,  forming  an  oxibromide. 

ATTTIMOIffV,  CHIi03tIDES  OF.  Antimony  and  chlorine  unite  directly  when 
brought  in  contact,  and  if  the  antimony  is  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  the  combination 
is  attended  with  visible  combustion.  The  compound  formed  is  a  trichloride  or  a 
pentachloride,  according  as  the  antimony  or  the  chlorine  is  in  excess. 

Trichloride  OF  Antimony,  SbCP,  is  obtained: — 1.  Bypassing  chlorine  gas 
slowly  through  a  tube  containing  excess  of  antimony,  or  over  heated  trisiyphide  of 
antimony,  the  chloride  of  sulphur  formed  at  the  same  time  being  afterwards  volatilised 
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by  a  gentle  heat.  -  2.  By  distilling  3  pts.  of  antimony  with  8  pts.  of  mercuric  chloride, 
or  2  pts.  of  the  trisulphide  of  antimony  with  4  6  pts.  of  mercuric  chloride  : 

Sb  +  3HgCl  =  SbCP  +  3Hg;  and  Sb-S^  +  6HgCl  =  2SbCP  +  SHg^S. 
3.  By  heating  the  trisulphide  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  or  metallic  antimony  with 
hydrochloric  acid  to  which  nitric  acid  is  added  in  successive  small  portions  :  if  too 
much  nitric  acid  were  added,  a  precipitate  of  oxide  of  antimony  or  antimonio  acid 
would  be  formed.  A  solution  of  the  trichloride  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  thus 
formed,  and  on  subsequently  distilling  this  liquid,  water  and  hydi'ochloric  acid  pass 
over  first,  and  afterwards  the  pure  tricliloride. 

Trichloride  of  antimony  is  at  ordinary  temperatures  a  translucent  fatty  mass  — 
thence  called  butter  of  antimony.  It  melts  at  72°  C,  and  boils  at  about  200°  :  fumes 
slightly  in  the  air,  and  is  very  corrosive.  AVhen  thrown  into  water,  it  is  decomposed 
.into  hydroclilorie  acid  and  trioxide  of  antimony,  which  however  remains  united  with 
a  portion  of  the  chloride,  forming  a  white  powder  called  powder  of  algaroth.  The 
same  decomposition  takes  place  on  adding  water  to  the  solution  of  the  trichloride  in 
strong  hydi'ochloric  acid.  The  precipitate  is  redissolved  by  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  solution,  which  contains  hydrated  tricliloride  of  antimony,  is  the  most 
convenient  that  can  be  used  for  exhibiting  the  reactions  of  antimony.  The  addition 
of  tartaric  acid  to  this  solution,  prevents  its  decomposition  hj  water. 

The  anhydrous  trichloride  combines  with  ammonia,  forming  the  compound  Nff.SbCP, 
and  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals. 

Pentachloeide  of  Antimony,  SbCP,  is  formed,  with  brilliant  combustion, 
when  finely  powdered  antimony  is  thrown  into  chlorine  gas.  It  may  be  prepared  by 
passing  dry  chlorine  over  pulverised  antimony,  gently  heated  in  a  tubulated  retort 
proNdded  with  a  receiver,  or  over  the  trichloride.  Hofmann  (Chem.  Soc.  Q,u.  J.  xiii. 
65)  introduces  metallic  antimony  coarsely  powdered  into  a  combustion-tube  five  or 
six  feet  long,  rising  at  an  angle  of  10°  or  15°,  one  end  being  fitted  into  a  tubulature 
of  a  two-necked  glass  globe,  the  other  neck  of  which  is  connected  with  a  tube  supply- 
ing dry  chlorine.  Combination  takes  place  in  the  tube,  and  the  products  flow  back- 
wards into  the  globe,  whilst  the  long  layer  of  antimony  prevents  the  escape  of  any 
chlorine. — Pentachloride  of  antimony  is  a  colom-less  or  yeUo'n'ish,  very  volatile  liquid, 
which  emits  suffocating  vapours.  Water  fii-st  converts  it  into  a  crystalline  hydrate 
and  then  decomposes  it,  forming  hydrochloric  and  antimonic  acids.  It  absorbs  am- 
monia and  'phosfhorettcd  hi/drogcn,  forming  solid  red-bro'mi  compounds.  It  absorbs 
defiant  gas,  C-II',  as  readily  as  chlorine,  and  forms  Dutch  liquid.  By  passing  dry 
defiant  gas  and  dry  chlorine  simultaneously  through  boiling  pentachloride  of  anti- 
mony, in  a  retort  connected  with  an  inverted  condenser,  large  quantities  of  Dutch 
liquid  may  be  easily  obtained.  The  pentachloride  here  acts  as  a  carrier  of  free 
chlorine,  a  purpose  for  which  it  may  often  be  advantageously  iised  (Hofmann, 
loc.  cit.)  It  likewise  absorbs  hydrosidplmric  acid  gas,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  forming 
a  white  crystalline  chlorosulphide  of  antimony,  SbCPS,  analogous  to  chloros\dphide  of 
phosphorus,  POPS. — ^With  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  latter  being  in  excess,  it  yields 
tetrachloride  of  carbon,  trichloride  of  antimony,  and  free  sulphur : 

CS2  +  2SbCP  =  CCP  +  2SbCP  +  S^. 

The  mixture  becomes  very  hot,  and  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  of  trichloride  of  anti- 
mony, mixed  with  sulphur-crystals,  the  tetrachloride  of  carbon  remaining  in  the 
liquid  state  (Hofmann,  loc.  cit.).  The  pentachloride  combines  with  hydrocyanic  acid, 
forming  a  white,  crystalline,  volatile  compound,  containing  SbCP.SHCy  :  also  with 
chloride  of  cyanogen. — A  white  pulverulent  substance  containing  2SbCP.3SCl-,  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  pentasulphide  of  antimony  in  dry  chlorine  gas  ;  it  is  decomposed  at 
300°  C.  into  chloride  of  sulphur,  trichloride  of  antimony,  and  free  chlorine. 
A.N'TXItKON'V,  DETECTION  AXTS  ESTIJVIiVTION'  OF  : 

1.  Blowpipe  B  cactio'ns. — Solid  compounds  of  antimony  fused  upon  charcoal,  with 
dry  carbonate  of  sodium  or  cyanide  of  potassium,  yield  a  brittle  globule  of  antimony, 
a  thick  white  fimie  being  at  the  same  time  given  off,  and  the  charcoal  covered  to  some 
distance  around  with  a  white  deposit  of  oxide.  If  the  heat  be  continued  for  some 
time,  the  globule  will  be  completely  dissipated.  The  reduction  with  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium may  be  performed  in  a  porcelain  crucible  ^\'itllout  charcoal. 

The  antimony  globule  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  a  white  oxide,  soluble  in  a 
boiling  solution  of  cream  of  tartar.  It  is  insoluble  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dis- 
solves easily  on  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  forming  a  solution  of  the 
trichloride,  which  is  decomposed  by  water,  forming  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in 
excess  of  hydroclilorie  or  tartaric  acid.  If  tartaric  acid  be  previously  added,  water 
produces  no  precipitate. 
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2.  Liquid  Eeactions. — The  acid  solution  of  the  ti-icliloride  gives  witli  hydrosul- 
fhuric  add  gas,  a  brick-red  precipitate  of  the  trisulphide,  easHy  soluble  in  sulpiiide  of 
ammonium,  and  reprecipitated  by  acids. — With  potash,  it  forms  a  white  precipitate  of 
the  trioxide,  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of  the  reagent. — Ar.imonia  forms  the  same  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  excess.  Carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium  ixlao  g\\&ii  a  -white 
precipitate  of  the  trioxide,  which  dissolves  in  excess,  especially  of  the  potassium-salt, 
but  reappears  after  a  while.  If,  however,  the  solution  contains  tartaric  acid,  the  pre- 
cipitate formed  by  potash  dissolves  easily  in  excess  of  tlie  alkali, — ammonia  forms  but 
a  sliglit  precipitate,  and  only  after  long  standing, — and  the  precipitates  formed  by  the 
alkaUne  carbonates  are  insoluble  in  excess  of  those  reagents.  Tliese  last  mentioned 
characters  are  also  exhibited  by  a  solution  of  tartar-emetic  (tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potassium).  The  solution  of  this  salt  is  decomposed  by  tlie  stronger  acids,  yielding  a 
white  precipitate,  consisting  of  acid  tartrate  of  potassium,  mixed  with  the  oxide  or  a 
basic  salt  of  antimony.  AVith  solutions  of  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  lead,  and  silver, 
it  forms  white  precipitates,  consisting  of  tartar-emetic,  the  potassium  of  which  is  re- 
placed by  the  other  metal. 

A  solution  of  triMoridc  of  gold,  added  to  a  solution  of  trichloride  of  antimony,  or 
other  autimonious  salt,  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  of  metallic  gold,  antimonic  acid  being 
at  the  same  time  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  unless  the  solution 
contains  a  larger  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  : 

4AuCP  +  3Sb'0'  +  6H=0  =  4Au  -1-  12C1H  +  SSb^O^. 

The  reduction  is  slow  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is  accelerated  by  heating.  In  a 
solution  of  the  trioxide  (antimonious  acid),  in  potash,  trichloride  of  gold  produces  a 
black  precipitate,  which  affords  a  very  delicate  reaction  for  antimonious  acid.  Nitrate 
of  silver  produces  in  a  solution  of  trichloride  of  antimony,  a  white  precipitate,  from 
which  ammonia  dissolves  out  chloride  of  silver,  leaving  oxide  of  antimony  undis- 
solved. In  a  solution  of  antimonious  acid  in  potash,  niti'ate  of  silver  produces  a  deep 
black  precipitate,  insoluble  in  ammonia.  In  a  solution  of  tartar-emetic,  nitrate  of 
silver  forms  a  w'lite  precipitate,  perfectly  soluble  in  ammonia :  but  if  tlie  solution  be 
previously  mixed  with  excess  of  potash,  nitrate  of  silver  produces  a  black  precipitate 
insoluble  in  ammonia. 

Zinc  and  iron  precipitate  antimony  from  its  solutions,  in  tlie  form  of  a  black  powder. 
— Copper  precipitates  it  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  metallic  film,  whicli  may  be  dissolved 
off  by  a  solirtion  of  permanganate  of  potassium,  yielding  a  solution  whicli  \\dll  give  the 
characteristic  red  precipitate  with  hydi'osulphuric  acid.  (Odling,  Gu^-'s  Hospital 
Eeports  [3]  ii.  249.) 

Antimonic  Acid  is  distinguished  from  antimonious  acid  by  tlie  different  colom-  of 
the  precipitate  which  it  forms  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  (p.  328);  but  better  by  its 
behaviour  with  chloride  of  gold  and  nitrate  of  silver.  Trichloride  of  gold  produces  no 
precipitate  in  solutions  of  antimonic  acid,  not  even  when  they  contain  excess  of  potash. 
Nitrate  of  silver,  added  to  a  solution  of  antimonate  of  potassium,  forms  a  white  preci- 
pitate of  antimonate  of  silver,  perfectly  soluble  in  ammonia :  if  the  solution  contains 
excess  of  potash,  the  precipitate  is  brown  from  admixed  oxide  of  silver,  but  even  then 
it  is  completely  soluble  in  ammonia.  The  slightest  trace  of  antimonious  acid  present 
produces  a  black  precipitate,  insoluble  in  ammonia.  If  a  small  quantity  of  an  oxide 
cf  antimony  in  the  soKd  state  be  rubbed  up  with  water  to  a  milky  liquid  in  a  porcelain 
capsule,  then  dried,  and  moistened  with  aiiinionio-nitrate  of  silver,  a  black  spot  will 
be  produced,  if  trioxide  antimony  is  present,  either  in  the  free  state  or  combined  with 
antimonic  acid :  but  if  only  antimonic  acid  is  present,  no  blackening  v/iW  take  place. 
This  is  a  very  delicate  reaction  (Bunsen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  1). — Antimonic  acid 
may  also  be  distinguished  from  the  trioxide  by  its  behaviour  with  hi/driodn:  acid. 
The  pm-e  trioxide  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  to  whicli  iodide  of  potassium  is  added, 
producing  a  pale  yellow  liquid,  containing  tri-iodide  of  antimony,  without  separation 
of  iodine ;  but  antimonic  acid  or  antimonate  of  antimony,  forms  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances a  solution  coloured  dark  brown  by  free  iodine  : 

Sb-O'  +    6HI  =  2Sh¥  +  3H-0 
and  Sb'05  -1-  lOHI  =  2SbP  +  5H-0  +  41. 

If  the  quantity  of  antimonic  acid  is  considerable,  the  liquid  gives  off  violet  vapours  on 
boiling ;  but  even  if  it  does  not  exceed  a  few  hundredths  of  a  milligramme,  the  free 
iodine  in  the  solution  may  be  detected  by  shaking  it  up  with  a  fewcbopsof  bisidphide 
of  carbon,  which  then  exhibits  a  violet  or  amethyst  colour  when  it  rises  to  the  surface. 
It  is  of  course  essential  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  do  not  contain  free  chlorine,  and 
tliat  the  iodide  of  potassium  be  free  from  iodate.  (Buncen.) 
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When  the  presence  of  antimony  is  suspected  in  liquids  containing  considerable 
quantities  of  organic  matter,  as  in  cases  of  supposed  poisoning  by  tartar-emetic  or 
other  antimonial  preparations,  it  is  best  to  destroy  the  organic  matter  by  oxidation 
with  hypocUorous  acid.  If  tlie  matter  to  be  examined  is  solid,  it  shoidd  be  cut  into 
smaU  pieces  ;  if  a  lai-ge  quantity  of  liquid  is  present,  it  must  be  brought  by  evaporation 
to  a  convenient  bulk.  It  is  then  mixed  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  a  gentle  heat 
applied,  and  chlorate  of  potassium  added  by  small  portions,  till  the  liquid  acquires  a 
light  yellow  colour.  It  is  then  heated  till  the  odoui-  of  clilorine  is  no  longer  percep- 
tible, and  afterwards  left  to  cool  and  filtered.  From  the  clear  Liquid  thus  obtained, 
the  antimony  may  be  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  or  by  metallic  copper,  and 
the  precipitates  treated  in  tlie  manner  already  described  ;  or  the  liquid  may  be  intro- 
duced into  a  Marsh's  apparatus  (see  Arsenic),  with  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  antimony  reduced,  either  in  the  escape-tube  by  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  or  on  a 
porcelain  plate  held  in  the  flame.  The  metallic  deposit  tlius  obtained  may  be  dissolved 
in  aqua-regia,  and  the  solution  treated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  which  will  pro- 
duce the  characteristic  brick-red  precipitate.  Another  method  of  testing  the  deposit 
is  to  moisten  it  with  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1'42,  then  heat  the  vessel  over  a 
lamp,  and  blow  over  tlie  surface  so  as  to  cause  tlie  acid  to  evaporate  without  boibng. 
The  wliite  deposit  then  remaining  consists  chiefly  or  wliolly  of  trioxide  of  antimony, 
which  will  produce  a  deep  black  spot  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver.  A  deposit  of 
metallic  arsenic,  treated  in  the  same  way,  gives  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  either 
a  yellow  precipitate  of  arsenite,  or  a  red-brown  precipitate  of  arsenate  of  silver,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  oxidation  produced  by  the  nitric  acid.    (Bun sen.) 

3.  Quantitative  Estimation. — 1.  Antimony  may  be  accurately  estimated  in  the 
form  of  tetroxide  or  antimonate  of  antimony,  SbO-,  that  oxide  being  neither  volatile 
nor  decomposible  at  a  red  heat.  The  antimony  being  precipitated  from  solution  by 
liydrosulphuric  acid,  the  precipitated  is  washed  and  dried,  then  placed,  together  with 
the  filter,  in  a  porcelain  basin  covered  with  a  funnel,  and  fuming  nitric  acid  poured 
upon  it.  A  violent  action  then  takes  place,  the  antimony  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
sulphur  being  immediately  oxidised :  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  may  be  com- 
pleted by  heating  the  vessel  over  a  water-bath.  The  resulting  white  mass,  consisting 
of  antimonic  acid  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  converted  by  ignition  into  pure  anti- 
monate of  antimony,  containing  79''22  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  The  oxidation  of  the 
sulphide  of  antimony  cannot  be  conveniently  effected  by  nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength 
(specific  gra-\'ity  1'42'),  because  that  liquid  boils  at  a  temperature  10°  C.  above  the  melting 
point  of  sulphur,  and  consequently  tlie  sulphur  separated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action  collects  in  melted  globules,  which  are  extremely  difficult  to  oxidise,  and  if  left 
in  tlio  mass  dm-ing  the  subsequent  ignition,  would  reconvert  a  portion  of  the  oxide  of 
antimony  into  sulphide.  Fuming  nitric  acid,  on  the  contrary,  boils  below  the  melting 
point  of  sulpliur,  and  the  sulphur  separated  by  its  action  takes  the  form  of  a  fine 
powder,  which  is  easUy  oxidised  at  a  gentle  heat.  If  the  sulphide  of  antimony  is 
mixed  ^vitli  a  large  quantity  of  free  sulphur  (which  is  often  the  case  when  it  has  been 
dissolved  in  an  alkaline  sulphide  and  reprecipitated  by  an  acid),  it  is  best  to  remove 
the  free  sulpliur  by  washing  the  precipitate  with  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

The  oxidation  of  the  sidphide  of  antimony  may  also  be  effected  by  igniting  it  with 
mercuric  oxide  (prepared  by  precipitating  a  hot  solution  of  mercuric  cliloride  with 
excess  of  caustic  potash).  When  these  substances  arc  heated  together  in  equivalent 
proportions,  a  violent  explosion  takes  place  ;  but  if  the  sulphide  of  antimony  be  mixed 
with  between  thirty  and  fifty  times  its  weight  of  mercuric  oxide,  the  oxidation  takes 
place  quietly.  The  mixture  is  heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  gently,  so  long  as  mer- 
curial vapoui's  go  off,  afterwards  more  strongly,  and  at  last  very  strongly,  to  expel  the 
last  traces  of  mercury.  Antimonate  of  antimony  then  remains  in  the  form  of  a  soft 
white  powder.  As  mercuric  oxide,  even  when  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  always 
leaves  a  small  residue  when  ignited,  the  amount  of  this  residue  must  be  determined 
once  for  all,  and  the  proportionate  amount  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  antimonate 
of  antimony.  As,  however,  this  residue  never  exceeds  a  few  thousandths  of  the  whole, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  weigh  the  oxide  of  mercury  with  great  exactness.  In  this  pro- 
cess, it  is  necessary,  if  the  sulphide  of  antimony  contains  a  large  excess  of  free  suliihur, 
to  remove  that  substance  by  washing  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  before  proceeding  to  tlie 
ignition;  because  free  sulphur,  even  wlion  ignited  with  a  large  excess  of  mercuric 
oxide,  produces  explosions  which  might  occasion  loss.  The  method. I'ust  described  has 
Ijcen  lately  introduced  by  Bunse  n  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharin.cvi.  3).  It  is  quite  exact,  provided 
due  attention  be  paid  to  the  precautions  above  indicated. 

2.  The  precipitated  sulphide  of  antimony  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  di'ied  in 
an  oil-bath,  at  about  120°  C,  and  then  weighed.  A  known  portion  of  it  is  then  eitlier 
decomposed  by  ignition  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  whereby  the  sulphui-  is  expelled 
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in  tlie  form  of  hydrosulphiiric  acid,  and  metallic  antimony  remains:  or  a  weiglied 
portion  of  the  sulphide  is  oxidised  by  means  ot  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potas- 
sium, tlie  action  being  continued  till  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  is  converted  into 
sulphuiic  acid,  and  the  remainder  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  in  a  melted 
globule.  Tlie  liquid  is  then  diluted  witli  water  containing  tartaric  acid,  to  prevent 
the  precipitation  of  a  basic  salt  of  antimony,  and  decanted ;  tlie  globule  of  sulphur 
washed  and  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  sulphur  in  solution  estimated  as  sulphate  of 
barium  (see  Sulphuh),  the  quantity  thus  found  being  added  to  the  weight  of  tlie 
globule.  The  proportion  of  sulphur  in  the  precipitated  sidphide  of  antimony  being 
thus  foimd,  the  amount  of  antimony  is  easily  calcidated.  Antimony  cannot  be  accu- 
rately estimated  by  merely  weighing  the  precipitated  sulphide,  because  the  precipitate 
almost  always  contains  free  sulphui',  and  sometimes  pentasulphide  of  antimony  in 
unknown  proportion. 

When  antimonious  and  antimonie  acids  exist  together  in  solution,  the  total  quantity 
of  antimony  may  be  estimated  by  treating  one  portion  of  the  liquid  as  above  described, 
and  the  quantity  existing  as  antimonious  acid  determined  in  anotlier  portion  by  means 
of  trichloride  of  gold,  4  at.  of  precipitated  gold  corresponding  to  3  at.  of  antimony 
(p.  313). 

Atomic  Wtii/?tt  of  Antimony. — Berzelius  (Schw.  J.  xxii.  69)  determined  tlie 
amount  of  tetroxide  produced  from  a  given  weight  of  the  metal  by  oxidation  with 
nitric  acid,  and  thence  found,  for  the  atomic  weight  of  antimony,  the  number  129-()3. 
The  same  process  has  more  recently  been  followed  by  Dexter  (Pogg.  Ann.  c.  570), 
wlio  found  the  smaller  number  122-33  :  but  even  this  number  is  generally  regarded  as 
too  high,  the  error  being  supposed  to  arise  from  incomplete  oxidation  and  the  conse- 
quent admixture  of  trioxide  with  the  tetroxide. 

The  number  at  present  most  generally  adopted  is  that  determined  by  Schneider 
(Pogg.  Ann.  xeviii.  293)  from  the  analysis  of  the  native  trisulphide  by  hydrogen.  8tib- 
nite  from  Ai'nsberg,  which  consists  of  piu-e  trisulphide  of  antimony  mixed  with  only  a 
small  quantity  of  quartz  (about  i  per  cent.),  was  decompose<l  bj^  ignition  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen,  and  the  reduced  antimony  weighed,  the  escaping  gas  being  passed  into 
aqueous  ammonia  to  absorb  any  sulphide  of  antimony  tliat  volatilised,  and  this 
quantity  Ijeing  afterwards  precii>itated  by  hycb-ochloric  acid,  oxidised  Ijy  fuming  nitric 
acid,  and  weighed  as  tetroxide  (its  quantity  did  not  exceed  1  or  2  milligrammes). 
Corrections  were  also  made  for  the  quartz  in  the  mineral  and  for  the  small  amount  of 
sulphide  which  remained  unreduced  and  unvolatilised ;  for  wliich  purpose  the  residue 
in  the  reduction-tube  was  weighed, — then  digested  in  aqua-regia,  the  residual  quartz 
again  weighed,  the  sidphur  in  the  solution  determined  by  precipitation  as  sulpliate  of 
barium,  and  the  amount  of  antimony  in  the  residue  thence  determined  (about  0'4  per 
cent.)  After  making  these  corrections,  the  composition  of  the  trisul|iliide  ('SIW")  was 
found  to  be  71'  t80  iSb  +  28'520  S  =  100,  whence,  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur  being 
32,  that  of  antimony  is  : 

71  ■4R 

Sb  =  ^3,^2  =  120-30. 

This  result  agrees  nearly  with  former  determinations  by  H.  Rose,  and  also  with  that 
found  by  Weber  (Pogg.  Ann.  xeviii.  455),  from  the  analysis  of  trichloride  of  anti- 
mony, viz.  120-7.  Dumas,  by  decomposing  trichloride  of  antimony  with  a  standard 
solution  of  silver,  finds  for  the  atomic  weight  of  antimony  the  number  122.  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pliarm.  cxiii.  29.) 

Valuation  of  Antimony  Ores.  —  To  estimate  the  amount  of  antimony  in  the  native 
sulphide,  the  ore  is  carefully  roasted,  and  tlien  fused  at  a  moderate  heat  with  1  to 
3  pts.  of  black  flux  and  about  25  per  cent,  of  borax,  the  whole  being  covered  witli  a 
layer  of  common  salt.  The  quantity  of  metal  which  can  be  thus  extracted  from  the 
sulphide  does  not  exceed  54  to  64  per  cent,  the  calculated  quantity  being  71"5  per 
cent.  Or  the  sulphide  is  fused  with  iron  filings  (about  42  pts.  iron  to  100  of  sulphide), 
together  with  three  times  its  weiglit  of  black  flux,  and  about  25  per  cent,  of  borax,  the 
whole  being  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  common  salt.  This  process  yields  66  to  68 
antimony  from  100  pts.  of  the  sulphide. 

To  estimate  the  amount  of  sulphide  of  antimony  in  a  sample  of  the  crude  ore,  the 
ore,  in  pieces  of  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  is  heated  in  a  hessian  crucible  perforated  at 
bottom,  and  standing  on  another  crucible  placed  below  the  grate,  and  surrounded  with 
ashes  or  sand  to  keep  it  cool.    Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  applying  too  much  heat. 

If  the  gangue  is  not  attacked  by  liydi'ocliloric  acid,  the  amount  of  sulphide  may  be 
estimated  by  boiling  a  weighed  portion  of  the  ore  with  that  acid  and  weighing  the 
residue.    (Kerl,  Iliittenkunde,  iii.  26.) 

4.  Separation  of  Antimony  from  other  metaJs.  —  From  the  metals  of  the 
second  and  thii-d  groups  (see  Anaxysis,  p.  213)  antimony  is  separated  by  precipitation 
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with  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  from  those  of  the  first  group,  whose  sulphides  are  insohilj'e 
in  alkaline  sulphides,  it  is  separated  by  precipitating  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  and 
digesting  the  precipitate  in  siilphide  of  ammonium.  The  sulphide  of  antimony  then 
dissolves,  the  other  metals  remaining  undissolved;  and  on  mixing  the  filtrate  with 
excess  of  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid,  the  sulphide  of  antimony  is  reprecipitated.  When 
hj'drochloric  acid  is  used,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  liquid  dilute  and  not  allow  it 
to  get  hot,  otherwise  some  of  the  antimony  may  be  redissolved. 

When  antimony  is  combined  with  other  metals  in  the  form  of  an  alloy,  it  may  often 
be  separated  by  treating  the  alloy  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves 
the  other  metals,  leaving  the  antimony  in  the  form  of  antimonic  acid,  which  maj'  then 
be  converted  into  antimonate  of  antimony  by  ignition.  This  method,  however,  is  not 
rigidly  exact,  because  the  nitric  acid  dissolves  a  small  portion  of  the  antimony ;  but  it 
is  near  enough  for  commercial  purposes.  It  is  of  course  not  applicable  to  the  separa- 
tion of  antimony  from  tin,  gold,  or  platinum. 

The  separation  of  antimony  from  tin  may  be  effected  by  immersing  in  the  solution  a 
piece  of  pure  tin,  which  precipitates  the  antimony  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder.  To 
render  the  separation  complete,  a  gentle  heat  must  be  applied,  and  tlie  solution  should 
contain  an  excess  of  acid.  The  antimony  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at  a 
gentle  heat,  and  weighed.  If  the  sura  of  the  weights  of  the  two  metals  in  the  solution 
is  previously  known,  the  amount  of  tin  is  at  once  detemiined  by  difference ;  if  not,  the 
metals  must  be  precipitated  together  by  zinc  from  a  known  quantity  of  the  solution,  and 
the  antimony  precipitated  by  tin  fr-om  another  portion. — Another  method  of  separa- 
tion given  by  L  e  vol  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiii.  125)  is,  to  precipitate  the  two  metals  by 
zinc,  and  treat  the  precipitate  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  without  previously  decanting 
the  sohition  of  chloride  of  zinc.  The  tin  then  dissolves,  while  the  antimony  remains 
undissolved,  the  presence  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  diminishing  its  tendency  to  dissolve 
in  the  acid.  The  tin  may  be  afterwards  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the 
sulphide  converted  into  stannic  oxide  by  treating  it  with  strong  nitric  acid. 

For  the  separation  of  antimony  from  arsenic,  gold,  and  platinum,  see  those  metals. 
From  selenium  and  tilliiriitm,  antkuonyis  separated  in  the  same  manner  as  arsenic  {q.  v.) 

ANTIT/tOHV,  FI.TTORXDE  OP.  SbFl— Obtained  by  dissolving  the  trioxide  in 
hydrofluoric  acid.  It  forms  colourless  crystals,  which  dissolve  completely  in  water 
without  decomposition. 

AKTIIttOM'V,  CXiASS  OP.    See  Antimoxt,  Oxysih.phide  of. 

AXTTIiaOSr?,   HYDRISS  OF,  or  A.NTISXOM'XSX:  OF  BYSROCEIT, 

generally  called  ^IntihionLttcd  ot:  Antimoniunttcd  hjdrogcn  SbH^.  —  When  an  anti- 
mony-compound, tartar-emetic  for  example,  is  introduced  into  an  apparatus  in  which 
hydrogen  is  generated  by  the  action  of  zinc  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  flame  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  the  gas  at  the  orifice  of  the  jet,  acquu-es  a  bluish  tinge 
from  admixture  of  antimonide  of  hydrogen.  This  compound  may  be  obtained  in  a 
state  of  greater  purity  by  dissolving  an  alloy  of  2  pts.  of  zinc  and  1  pt.  of  antimony 
in  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  always,  however,  more  or  less  con- 
taminated with  free  hydrogen. 

It  is  a  colourless  gas,  and  when  free  from  arsenic,  quite  inodorous ;  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  alkaline  liquids.  When  it  is  passed  into  hot  concentrated  nitric  acid,  a 
white  powder  is  deposited,  consisting  of  antimonic  acid.  When  passed  into  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  or  chloride  of  mei-cui-y,  it  forms  a  black  precipitate,  containing  the 
whole  of  the  silver  or  mercury.  The  sUver-precipitate  has  been  found  to  be  SbAg', 
and  is  formed  by  simple  substitution  of  silver  for  hydrogen.  Hence  the  antimonide 
of  hydrogen  is  inferred  to  be  SbH',  analogous  to  ammonia,  and  to  arsenide  and  phos- 
phide of  hydrogen,  AsH'  and  PH'. 

When  antimonide  of  hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  tube  of  hard  glass  and  sti-ongly 
heated  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  it  is  decomposed,  and  a  mirror  of  metallic  antimony  is 
deposited  on  the  tube.  If  a  ftinnel  be  held  over  the  flame  of  the  gas,  a  deposit  of 
trioxide  of  antimony  is  formed  on  its  inner  sui'face.  A  cold  porcelain  dish  held  in  the 
middle  of  the  flame,  becomes  covered  with  spots  of  metallic  antimony,  which  are  darker 
in  colour  than  those  formed  in  a  similar  manner  by  arsenic,  and  arc  further  dis- 
tinguished from  the  latter  by  not  dissoh-ing  in  hypochlorite  of  sodium.  The  antimony 
deposit  dissolves  easily  in  aqua-regia  and  in  permanganate  of  potassium,  and  the 
solution  thus  formed  exhibits  the  characteristic  reactions  of  antimony  with  hydro- 
sulphuric acid,  &c.  (p.  319). 

There  are  several  compounds  of  antimony  with  alcohol-radicles,  analogous  to 
antimonetted  hydrogen,  viz.  stibtrimcthi/l,  Sb(CH')^  stilitrii  thyl,  Sb(C'-iI*)',  and  stib- 
triamgl,  Sb^C'H")'. 

AWTIXWONY,  XOSXDS  OF.  SbP. —Prepared  like  the  bromide.  It  is  a  dark 
red  body,  decomposed  by  water,  forming  an  oxi/iodidc.    Tlio  sidpliiodide,  Sb^I-S',  is 
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obtained  as  a  red  suliliniate,  liy  heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  iodine  and  the 
trisiilphide  in  a  retort.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  bydriodie  acid  and  an 
oxysulphide. 

AOTTIMOIffY,  OKES  OF.    See  p.  311 ;  for  the  valuation,  p.  321. 

AWTISVSOia'Y,  03CII2ES  OP.  Antimony  forms  with  oxygen  three  definite  com- 
pounds, viz. :  the 

Trioxide  or  Antimonious  oxide  .....  Sb-0'  or  ShO^ 
Tetroxide  or  Antimonoso-antimonic  oxide  .  .  .  Sb-0'  or  S/>0^ 
Pentoxide  or  Antimonic  oxide      .....    S'/'O'  or  SbO^ 

The  tetroxide  is  perhaps  a  compound  of  the  other  two,  Sb'O'.Sb-O*  =  2Sb^0*.  A 
suboxide  Sb-0  (?)  is  also  said  to  be  produced,  as  a  grey  tilra,  when  antimony  is  used  as 
the  positive  pole  in  the  electrolysis  of  water.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  merely  a  mix- 
ture of  the  metal  with  the  trioxide,  for,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields 
solution  of  the  trioxide  and  a  residue  of  antimony.  (Berzelius.) 

Teioxide  of  Antimony,  or  Antimonious  Oxide,  Sb^O',  occurs,  though 
rarely,  as  a  natural  mineral  {VakntiniU',  White  Antimoii//,  A^itimony-bloom,  Wciss- 
fiessglanzcr::),  in  shining  white  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system ;  specific 
gravity  5-566  hardness;  2'5 — 3.  It  occurs  in  veins  of  primary  rocks  at  Przibram  in 
Bohemia,  at  Briiunsdorf  in  Saxony,  and  at  Malaczka  in  Hungary.  It  is  foiuad  also 
in  regular  octahetbrons,  viz.  as  Sinarnwntitc,  a  mineral  from  the  Gued  ilamimim 
mine,  in  the  province  of  Constantine,  Algeria :  it  is  therefore  dimorphous.  This  oxide 
is  formed  wlien  the  metal  burns  in  the  au-,  and  may  be  prepared  by  heating  antimony' 
in  a  crucible  imperfectly  closed  with  its  cover :  it  is  then  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the 
crucible,  a  little  above  the  melted  metal,  in  sliining  pirismatie  crystals,  known  by  the 
name  ofjlotvi  rs  of  antimoin/,  florcs  antimonii  argcntii.  But  the  easiest  mode  of  obtain- 
ing it  is,  to  heat  the  trisulphide  with  strong  hytlrochlorie  acid  as  long  as  hycbosulphuric 
acid  continues  to  escape,  and  pour  the  resulting  solution  of  the  tricliloride  into  a 
boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium.  A  crystalline  powder  is  then  deposited, 
consisting  (according  to  Graham)  of  the  anhydi'ous  trioxide: 

2SbCP  +  3Na-'COs  =  ^^^iQi  +  gNaCl  +  3C0-. 

Regnault,  however,  states  (Cours  de  Chimie,  iii.  239)  that  the  oxide  thus  obtained  is 
■A  hydrate,  containing  Sb-O^.H-0  or  SbHOl  The  trioxide  is  likewise  obtained,  though 
mixed  more  or  less  with  antimonic  acid,  by  treating  metallic  antimony  with  nitric 
acid  (p.  318). 

The  artificial  as  well  as  the  native  trioxide  of  antimony  is  dimorphous.  The 
crystals  produced  by  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the  metal  belong  to  the  trimetric  or  right 
prismatic  system.  Sometimes,  however,  when  the  oxide  is  sublimed  at  a  comparatively 
low  temperature,  as  when  a  few  ounces  of  antimony  are  heated  till  the  metal  begins 
to  burn,  and  then  left  to  cool  slowly,  the  prismatic  crystals  are  mixed  with  regular 
octahedrons.  According  to  Mitscherlich  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxiii.  394)  the 
trioxide  is  also  deposited  in  regular  octahedrons  from  a  solution  in  boiling  soda.  In 
each  of  its  forms,  it  is  isomorphous  with  one  of  the  forms  of  trioxide  of  arsenic 
(arsenious  oxide):  the  two  bodies  are  therefore  isodimoi'phous.  Antimonious  oxide  is 
white  or  grej'ish-white  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  timis  yellow  when  heated.  It 
melts  below  a  red  lieat,  and  sublimes  when  raised  to  a  higher  temperature  in  a  close 
vessel.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  is  partly  converted  into  antimonic  oxide.  It  is 
not  decomposed  by  heat  alone,  but  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  when  heated  with 
liydrogen,  charcoal,  or  potassium. 

Trioxide  of  antimony  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  more  freely  in  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid;  the  latter  solution  is  quite  clear,  provided  the  oxide  is  free  from 
antimonic  acid,  but  is  rendered  turbid  by  dilution  with  water.  It  dissolves  when 
boiled  with  aqueous  tartaric  acid,  and  very  easily  in  a  solution  of  acid  tartrate  of 
j>otassium  (cream  of  tartar)^  forming  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassium,  or  tartar- 
emetic,  C'H'KSbO'.    (See  Taeteates.) 

It  is  quite  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength  ;  but  dissolves  in  cold  fuming 
nitric  acid,  forming  a  solution  which  deposits  pearly  scales  of  a  nitrate,  N-0''.2Sb  O-' 
(Peligot).  It  dissolves  also  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  depositing 
shining  scales  of  a  sulphate  containing  SSO'-Sb'-^O'.  It  does  not  absorb  carbonic  acid; 
indeed,  no  carbonate  of  antimony  is  known  to  exist. 

Trioxide  of  antimony  acts  as  a  feeble  acid,  forming  salts  called  antimonites. 
The  precipitated  trioxide  dissolves  easily  in  alkalis,  but  the  resulting  compounds  are 
very  unstable,  being  decomposed  by  mere  evaporation.  The  solutions  give  with  nitrate 
of  silver  and  excess  of  ammonia,  a  black  precipitate  insoluble  in  free  ammonia.  They 
reduce  trichloride  of  gold,  precipitating  the  metal.    More  stable  salts,  the  anti- 
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monoso-antimonates,  are  formed  by  tbe  union  of  tlie  antimonites  \ritli  antimonatcs 
{vid.  inf.).  The  trioxide  fused  ■with  caxistic  alkalis  or  their  carbonates  is  converted 
into  antimonic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  alkali.  (Fremy.) 

Tetboxide  of  Antimony,  or  Antimonoso-antimonic  oxide,  sometimes 
called  Antimonious  acid,  Sb'-'O'. — This  oxide  is  found  native,  as  Ccrvanfitc  or  Antimony- 
ochre,  fonning  aeieular  crystallisations,  or  massive,  or  as  a  crust  or  powder.  It  is 
yellow,  or  nearly  white,  of  a  greasy,  bright  or  earthy  lustre,  and  specific  gravity 
4"084.  It  is  found  at  Pereta,  in  Tuscany  (Dana,  iii.  141).  Tlie  same  oxide  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  heat  upon  antimonic  oxide  (Sb'-'O^),  by  roasting  the  trioxide  or 
trisulphide,  or  by  treating  pulverised  antimony  with  excess  of  nitric  acid.  As  thus 
prepared,  it  is  white,  infusible,  and  unalterable  by  heat ;  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
more  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  easily  resolved  into  antimonious  aud  anti- 
monic oxides.  On  boUing  it  with  acid  tartrate  of  potassium  (cream  of  tartar)  anti- 
monious oxide  dissolves,  and  antimonic  oxide  is  left  behind ;  and  when  a  solution  of  the 
tetroxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  gradually  dropped  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  a 
precipitate  of  antimonious  oxide  is  first  produced,  while  antimonic  acid  remains  in 
solution.  From  these  and  similar  reactions,  it  has  been  infcri'ed  that  the  tetroxide  is  a 
compound  of  the  trioxide  and  pentoxide,  or  an  antimonate  of  antimony  (Sb-0'  + 
Sb^O'"  =  2Sb'0^).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  distinct  oxide, 
because  it  dissolves  in  alkalis,  forming  salts  (often  called  aniimoyiites),  which  may 
be  obtained  in  the  solid  state.  By  fusing  the  tetroxide  with  hydrate  or  carbonate  of 
potassium,  exhausting  with  cold  water,  treating  the  residue  with  boiling  water,  and 
evaporating  to  dryness,  a  yellow,  uncrystalline,  saline  mass  is  obtained,  composed  of 
K-O-Sb^'O'',  and  by  mixing  the  solution  of  this  salt  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  more  acid  salt,  K-0.2Sb-0^  is  precipitated.  By  treating  the  same 
solution  with  a  large  quantity  of  acid,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  the 
hydrated  tetroxide,  H'-O.Sb-O'.  It  is,  however,  more  in  accordance  with  the  reactions 
above-mentioned,  to  reg;ird  these  salts  as  antimonoso-antimonates,  that  is  to  say, 
as  compounds  of  antimonatcs  (containing  Sb-O^)  with  antimonites  (containing  Sb*0') ; 
thus  the  salt,  K^O.Sb^O*,  maybe  regarded  as  (K-'O.SFO')  +  (K»O.Sb=0»),  or  KSbO'-. 
KSbO^ 

The  antimonoso-antimonates  of  the  earth-metals  and  heavj'  metals  are  insoluble  in 
water,  and  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation.  Two  of  them  are  known  as  natm-al 
minerals,  viz.  — 1.  Bomrine,  or  (so-called)  Antimonite  of  calcium,  found  at  St.  Marcel, 
in  Piedmont,  in  groups  of  minute  square-based  octahedrons,  of  hyacinth-red,  or 
honey-yellow  colour;  specific  gravity  4'714  (in  powder  4-675),  hard  enough  to  scratch 
glass.  It  contains  62-18  per  cent,  antimony,  lo-82  oxygen,  16'29  lime,  1'31  iron,  1'21 
protoxide  of  manganese,  and  2'86  silica.  Tlie  formula,  3Ca*0.2Sb-0\  requires  6r9 
per  cent.,  Sb,  22-7  0,  and  15-4  Ca  (Dana,  ii.  410).— 2.  AmmioUte,  or  (so-caUed) 
tnonite  of  mercury,  occurs,  mixed  with  clay  and  hj'drated  sesquioxide  of  ii-on,  in  the 
quicksilver  mines  in  CliOi,  and  at  SUberg,  near  Olpe  in  Westphalia.  It  is  a  red 
pOwder,  containing,  according  to  Domeyko  (Ann.  Min.  [4]  vi.  183),  12'0  per  cent. 
Sb=0*,  14-0  Hg=0,  22-3  Fe^O',  26-5  SiO-,  and  24-7  water  (and  loss).  Probably  only  a 
mixture.    (Dana,  ii.  142.) 

Pentoxide  of  Antimony,  Antimonic  Oxide  or  Anhydride,  Sb-O'. 
In  the  hydrated  state :  Antimonic  Acid. — This  compound  is  obtained  as  a  hj-drate : 

—  1.  By  treating  antimony -ndth  nitric  acid,  or  with  aqua  regia  containing  excess  of 
nitric  acid.  —  2.  By  precipitating  a  solution  of  antimonate  of  potassium  with  an  acid. 

—  3.  By  decomposing  pentachloride  of  antimony  witli  water. 

The  hydrated  oxide  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  gives  oflf"  its  water  at  a 
heat  below  redness,  and  jaelds  the  pentoxide  or  anhydrous  antimonic  acid,  as  a 
yellowish  powder.  The  same  body  is  obtained  by  heating  pulverised  antimony  with 
mercuric  oxide  till  the  green  antimonate  of  mercury  at  first  produced  is  decomposed 
and  all  the  mercury  driven  off.  It  is  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  and 
has  a  specific  gra\-ity  of  6-6  (Boullay).  At  a  red  heat,  it  gives  off  oxygen,  and  i"! 
converted  into  the  tetroxide.  It  is  dissolved  by  boiling  potash-ley,  and  when  fused 
with  carbonate  of  potassium  expels  cai'bonie  anhydride  and  forms  a  salt,  from  which 
acids  separate  hydi-ated  antimonic  acid. 

The  hydrated  oxides  or  acids  obtained  by  the  three  methods  above  given,  are  by  no 
means  identical.  Tliat  obtained  by  the  first  and  second  metliod  is  monobasic,  and  ac- 
cordingtoBerzolius.eont.ains  Sb-'OMI-'Oor SbHO';  accordiugto  Fromy,  8b'-0\oir-'0, 
or  SliH^O*,  when  air-dried  at  mean  temperatm-e  ;  but  the  acid  obtained  by  tlio  action  of 
water  on  pentachloride  of  pliosphorus  is  dibasic,  and  contains,  accordiugto  Fremy, 
Sb-0'.4H'-0.  The  monobasic  acid  is  called  Antimonic  acid  ;  the  dibasic  acid,  Mdan'ti- 
inonic  acid.  These  acids  are  further  distinguished  by  the  following  characters.  Anti- 
monic acid  is  a  soft  white  powder,  spiuingiy  soluble  in  water,  reddens  litmus,  and  is 
dissolved,  even  in  the  cold,  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  by  potash-ley.    The  hydro- 
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chloric  solution  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  yields  after  a  while,  a  precipi- 
tate of  autimonic  acid,  but  if  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  remains  clear. 
Ammonia  does  not  dissolve  it  in  the  cold.  It  is  converted  into  mctantimonic  acid  by 
heatinp;  witli  a  large  excess  of  hydi'ate  of  potassium. — Metantimonic  acid  dissolves  in 
acids  more  readily  than  autimonic  acid,  and  is  dissolved  by  ammonia,  after  a  while, 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  likevidse  dissolves  completely  in  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  aud  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  acids.  It  is  very  unstaljle,  and  easily 
changes  into  autimonic  acid,  even  in  water. 

Antemonates  and  Metantimonates. — Antimoiiic  acid  fi>rms  neutral  or  normal 
salts,  containing  M-O.Sb'-O*  or  MSbO'',  and  acid  salts  containing  M-'0.2Sb■-0^  or 
Sb-0'.2MSbO''.  Metantimonic  acid,  which  is  dibasic,  forms  normal  salts  containing 
2M-0.Sb-0»,  orM\Sb-0',  and  acid  salts  containing  2M-0.2Sb-'0^  or  M■-O.Sb-0^  so  that 
the  acid  metantimonates  are  isomeric  or  polymeric  with  the  neutral  autimonates.*  An 
acid  metantimonate  easily  changes  into  a  neutral  antimonate  (Fremy,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  xii.  316,  357;  xxii.  40-1).— Hef f  ter  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxvi.  411)  analysed  a 
series  of  autimonates,  which,  calculating  from  the  old  atomic  weight  of  antimony 
(119),  he  supposed  to  contain  12  at.  to  13  at.  of  a  bases  M-'O ;  but  on  recalcidat- 

iiig  the  analyses  with  the  new  atomic  weight  (Sb  =  120'3),  it  is  found  that  they  agree 
with  the  general  formula  M'-'O.Sb-'O*. 

The  metantimonates  of  ammonium,  potassium,  and  soilium,  are  crystalline;  tlie 
autimonates  of  the  same  bases  are  gelatinous  and  uncrystallisable .  The  soluble  acid 
metantimonates  form  a  crystalline  precipitate  with  sodium-salts ;  the  soluble  autimo- 
nates do  not  form  any  such  precipitate. 

The  autimonates  and  metantimonates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  the  only  ones  that 
are  easily  soluble  in  water.  AU  the  rest  arc  insoluble  or  .sparingly  soluble,  and  may 
be  obtained  by  precipitation. 

Antimonate  of  Aluminium.  —  On  adding  the  solution  of  an  aluminium-salt  to 
excess  of  antimonate  of  potassium,  the  whole  of  the  alumina  is  pi-ecipitated  in  com- 
bination witii  autimonic  acid,  in  white  flocks,  somewhat  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
aluminium-salt. 

Antimonate  of  Ammonium.,  (NH')-O.Sb-0=' +  211-0,  or  (NH')SbO'  +  IPO,  sepa- 
rates as  a  white  powder  from  a  solution  of  antimouic  or  metantimonic  acid  in  warm 
aqueoiis  ammonia.  —  Neutral  metantimonate  of  ammonium,  2(NH')-'0.Sb-0^  is  ob- 
tained in  solution  by  treating  metantimonic  acid  with  cold  aqueous  ammonia ;  it  is 
not  easily  obtained  in  the  solid  state.  The  solution  mixed  with  a  di'op  or  two  of 
alcohol,  deposits  a  crystalline  salt,  which  is  the  acid  metantimonate  of  ammonium, 
(NH')-O.Sb-'O^  +  611-0.  This  salt  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  precipitates 
sodium-salts.  It  is  very  unstable,  being  converted,  with  loss  of  water,  slowly  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  immediately  at  the  boiling  heat,  into  the  insoluble  neutral 
antimonate,  with  which  it  is  isomeric. 

Antimonate  of  ^n^^■wo7^y,Sb-O^Sb'0^ — The  tetroxide  of  antimony  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  constituted  in  this  manner  (p.  317). 

Antimonate  of  Barium,  Ba-O.Sb-0*,  or  BaSbO^  is  obtained  by  double  decom- 
position, as  a  flocculent  precipitate  which  gradually  becomes  crystalline  ;  it  dissolves 
slowly  in  aqueous  chloride  of  barium. 

Antimonate  of  Calcium,  Ca'O.Sb"0^  is  a  crystalline  precipitate,  which  adheres 
closely  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  like  carbonate  of  calcium. 

Antimonate  of  Cobalt,  Co^O.Sb'-O*. — Eeddish  crystalline  precipitate,  which, 
when  heated,  gives  off  water,  turns  violet,  and  tlien  black;  when  heated  to  redness,  it 
becomes  incandescent,  and  on  cooling  appears  nearly  white. — By  mixing  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  cobalt  with  a  hot  solution  of  antimonate  of  sodium,  Heffter  (loc.  cit.) 
obtained  a  flocculent  rose-coloured  precipitate,  containing  Co-O.Sb'-'O*  +  TH'^O,  and 
the  mother-liquor,  after  standing  for  some  days,  deposited  six-sided  prisms  containing 
Co^O.Sb^O*  -I-  12H-0. 

Antimonate  of  Copper,  Cu"O.Sb-0^,  or  CuSbO',  is  a  greenish  crystalline  powder, 
which  when  heated  gives  off  19i  per  cent,  water,  and  tm-ns  black.  At  a  red  heat,  it 
glows  like  the  cobalt-salt,  turns  white,  and  is  afterwards  unattackable  by  acids  or  alkalis 
in  solution.    On  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  it  is  reduced  to  antimonide  of  copper. 

Autimonates  of  Iron. — The  ferrous  salt  is  a  white  powder  which  becomes  yel- 
lowish grey  when  dry,  red  by  ignition,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Ihn:  ferric 
(salt  is  light  yellow. 

Antimonate  of  Lead,  Pb'O.Sb^O^  or  PbSbO^  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  anhyilrous 
powder  by  fusing  pentoxide  of  antimony  with  oxide  of  lead,  or  as  a  white  hydrate  by 
precipitation  ;  the  hydrate  gives  off  its  water  when  heated,  and  tui-us  yellow. 

»  If  0  =  R,  the  fnrniiil.v  of  tlir  nriifr.vl  ;inJ  acid  antimonates  are  MO.SbO''  and  MO.iSbO'',  and  of  tlia 
mtLiiiUmoii.iirs,  2.\JV  S/iO'  and  -iMO  -lShO'  icspfilivcly. 
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A  basic  antimonate  of  lead,  knoTvn  by  the  name  of  Naples  Yellow,  is  mueli  used  in 
oi  1-paintiug.  It  is  obtained  of  the  finest  colour  by  mixing  2  pts.  of  chemically  pure 
nitrate  of  lead  with  1  pt.  of  the  purest  tartar-emetic  and  4  pts.  of  common  salt  puri- 
fied by  repeated  crystallisation,  exposing  the  mixture  for  two  hours  to  a  heat  just 
sufficient  to  fuse  the  chloride  of  sodium,  and  dissolving  out  the  chloride  of  sodium 
with  water;  if  the  temperature  has  not  been  allowed  to  rise  too  high,  the  Naples 
yellow  is  then  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder.  —  The  same  pigment  is  likewise 
obtained,  but  generally  of  a  less  brilliant  colour,  by  fusing  equal  parts  of  antimony 
and  lead  with  3  pts.  of  nitre  and  G  pts.  of  common  salt. 

Another  basic  antimonate  of  lead,  3Pb-0.Sb-0^  +  4H-0,  occurs  native  at  Nerts- 
chinsk  in  Siberia,  forming  the  mineral  Blcinierite.  It  is  amorphous,  renifoi-m,  sphe- 
roidal; also  earthy  or  iucrusting;  sometimes  with  curved  lamellar  structure,  specific 
gravity  3-933  (Karsten);  4'6 — 476  (Hermann).  Lustre  resinous,  dull,  or  earthy. 
Colour  grey,  brownish,  or  yellowish.  Opaque.  Streak,  greyish  or  yellowish.  It  is 
perhaps  a  mechanical  mixture  of  lead  and  antunony  ochres,  and  appears  to  result  from 
the  decomposition  of  other  ores  of  antimony.    (Hermann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxiv.  179.) 

Antimonate  of  Lithium.  —  Obtained  by  mixing  a  concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  lithium  with  antimonate  of  potassium,  in  flocks  which  soon  become  crj's- 
talline.  It  dissolves  easUy  in  hot  water,  and  separates  in  grains  on  cooling.  In 
dilute  solutions,  no  precipitate  is  obtained. 

Antimonate  of  Magnesium,  Mg-O.Sb'^O' +  12H-0.  —  Separates  by  double 
decomposition  from  boiling  solutions,  in  colourless  shining  hard  ciystals,  which  are 
isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  cobalt-salt,  give  off  8  per  cent,  water  at  100°  C, 
10  per  cent,  at  200°,  and  11  per  cent,  at  300°.  (Heffter.) 

Antimonate  of  Manganese.  — White,  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  somewhat  more  soluble  in  excess  of  the  manganous  salt.  At  a  red 
heat,  it  becomes  unattackable  by  acids,  but  does  not  glow. 

Mercuric  Antimonate,  Hg-O.Sb-0^  or  HgSbO^  is  obtained  by  double  decom- 
position as  an  orange-yeUow  precipitate.  There  is  also  an  olive-green  mercuric 
autimonate  obtained  by  heating  to  low  redness  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  powdered  antimonj% 
and  6  or  8  pts.  mercuric  oxide.  At  a  stronger  heat,  this  salt  gives  off  oxygen  and 
mercury,  and  leaves  antimonic  oxide.  It  is  but  little  attacked  by  acids  ;  but  boHing 
liydi'oehloric  acid  dissolves  a  smaU  Quantity  of  it,  and  ammonia  added  to  the  solution 
throws  down  a  light  green  powder. 

Antimonate  of  Nickel.  —  Sulphate  of  nickel  mixed  with  a  boUing  solution  of  anti- 
monate of  potassium,  immediately  forms  a  light  green  flocculent  precipitate  containing 
Ni'-O.Sb'O'  +  OH'O,  and  the  mother-liquor,  after  a  few  days,  yields  crystals  of  darker 
colours  isomorphous  with  the  magnesium-salt  and  analogous  to  it  in  constitution. 

Antimonates  of  Potassiu?}i. — The  neutral  salt,  K-O.Sb-0^  +  5H-0,  is  obtained 
by  fusing  1  pt.  of  antimony  with  4  pts.  of  nitre,  digesting  the  fused  mass  in  tepid 
water  to  remove  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  potassium,  and  boiling  the  residue  for  an  hour 
or  two  with  water.  The  white  insoluble  mass  of  anhj'drous  antimonate  is  tliereby 
transformed  into  a  hydrate  containing  5  at.  water,  which  is  soluble.  The  solution, 
when  evaporated,  leaves  this  hydrate  in  the  form  of  a  gummy  uncrystallisable  mass, 
which  gives  off  2  at.  of  water  at  160°  C,  and  the  whole  at  a  higher  temperature. 
According  to  Heffter  the  anhydrous  neutral  antimonate  is  partly  decomposed  by  pro- 
longed boiling  with  water,  an  acid  salt  2K-0.Sb-0^  remaining  imdissolved,  and  the 
liquid  filtered  therefrom  yielding  by  evaporation  the  neutral  salt  with  7  at.  water : 
X-O.Sb-O'*  +  7H-0. 

Acid  Antimonate  of  Potassium  is  obtained  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  throiigli  a 
solution  of  the  neutral  antimonate.  It  is  white,  crystalline,  perfectly  insoluble  in 
water,  and  is  converted  into  the  neutral  salt  when  heated  with  excess  of  potash.  This 
salt  is  the  antimonium  diajjiioreticum  lavatum  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  (Fremy.) 
According  to  Heffter,  the  salt  thus  obtained  is  2K-0.3Sb-0*  +  lOH-0. 

Neutral  Mctantimonate  of  Potassium  is  prepared  by  fusing  antimonic  oxide  or  neutral 
antimonate  of  potassium  %vith  a  large  excess  of  potash.  The  fused  mass  dissolves  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo  yields  crystals  of  the 
neutral  metantimonate.  This  salt  dissolves  freely  and  without  decomposition  in  warm 
water  containing  excess  of  potash  ;  but  cold  water  or  alcohol  decomposes  it  into  potash 
and  the  acid  matantimonate.  Hence  the  aqueous  solution  of  tliis  salt  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate, after  a  while,  with  salts  of  soda.  (Fremy.) 

Acid  Metantimonate  vf  Putassiuin,  K-'O.Sb^O^  +  7H-0,  sometimes  called  granular 
antimonate  of  potassium. — This  salt  is  used  as  a  test  for  soda.  To  obtain  it,  the 
neutral  antimonate  is  first  prepared  and  dissolved  in  the  manner  above  described;  the 
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solution  is  filtered  to  separate  any  acid  antimoiiate  that  may  remain  undissolved,  then 
evaporated  to  a  syrup  in  a  silver  vessel ;  and  hydrate  of  potassium  is  added  in  lumps  to 
convert  the  antimonate  into  metantimonate.  The  evaporation  is  then  continued  till 
the  liquid  begins  to  crystallise,  which  is  ascertained  by  taking  out  a  drop  now  and 
then  upon  a  glass  rod,  and  the  liquid  is  then  left  to  cooL  A  crystalline  mass  is  thus 
obtained,  consisting  of  neutral  and  acid  metantimonate  of  potassium ;  the  alkaline 
liquor  is  then  decanted,  and  the  salt  dried  upon  filtering  paper  or  nnglazed  porcelain 
(Eremy).  This  salt  may  also  be  prepared  by  treating  trichloride  of  antimony  ^vith 
an  excess  of  potash  sufficient  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  fii-st  fjrmcd,  and  adding 
permanganate  of  potassium  till  the  solution  acquires  a  faint  rose  colour.  The  liquid, 
filtered  and  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  the  granular  metantimonate  (Keynoso). 
This  salt  is  sparingly  solul)le  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  water,  between 
45°  and  50°  C.  When  boiled  with  water  for  a  few  minutes,  or  kept  in  contact  with 
water  for  some  time,  it  is  converted  into  the  neutral  antimonate.  It  must  therefore  be 
preserved  in  the  solid  state,  and  dissolved  just  before  it  is  required  for  use.  A  small 
quantity  of  it  is  then  treated  with  about  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water,  to  remove 
excess  of  potash,  and  convert  any  neutral  metantimonate  into  the  acid  salt ;  the 
liquid  is  decanted  ;  and  the  remaining  salt  is  rapidly  washed  three  or  four  times  with 
cold  water,  then  left  in  contact  with  water  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  liquid  is  filtered. 
On  adding  to  the  solution  thus  obtained  a  small  quantity  of  any  sodiiim-salt,  a  crystal- 
line precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  acid  metantimonate  of  sodium  (vid.  in  f.). 

Antimonate  of  Sodium  is  obtained  in  tabidar  aggregates  of  small  crystals,  when 
the  wash-water,  resulting  from  washing  a  defiagrated  mixture  of  antimony  and  nitre, 
is  mixed  with  a  sodium-salt.  This  salt  has,  according  to  Fremy,  the  comjiosition 
Na'^O.Sb'^0*  +  7H-0.  A  salt  of  the  same  constitution  is  obtained,  according  to 
Heffter,  in  regular  octahedrons,  by  boiling  golden  sulphide  of  antimony  with  caustic 
soda,  and  filtering  the  aqueovis  extract.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble 
in  about  350  pts.  of  boiling  water.  It  gives  off  2  at.  water  at  200°  C,  2  at.  more  at 
300°,  and  the  rest  at  a  red  heat. 

Acid  Metantimonate  of  Sodiinn,  Na^O.Sb-O^*  +  7H-0,  or  2NaH:0.Sb=0=  +  611-0. — 
This  salt  is  produced  when  a  solution  of  acid  metantimonate  of  potassium,  free  from  excess 
of  alkali,  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a  sodium-salt.  If  the  sokition  is  not  very  dilute 
the  precipitate  is  flocculent  at  first,  but  soon  becomes  crj'stalline.  It  is  jiroduced 
immediately  in  solutions  containing  not  less  than  1  pt.  of  sodium-salt  in  300  pts.  of 
liquid.  In  more  dilute  solutions,  tlie  precipitation  is  gradual,  the  metantimonate  of 
sodium  being  deposited  in  ci-ystals  on  the  sides  of  this  vessel,  the  effect  being  apparent 
after  twelve  hom-s,  even  in  solutions  containing  not  more  that  yi.,  pt.  of  sodium-salt. 
The  precipitation  is  accelerated  and  rendered  more  complete  by  adding  a  little  alcohol. 
The  presence  of  free  alkali  retards  it.  The  solution  of  sodium  to  be  tested  in  this 
manner  should  be  fi-ee  from  salts  of  lithium,  ammonium,  and  the  earth-metals,  all  of 
which,  when  diluted  to  a  certain  extent,  yield  precipitates  of  similar  character.  Acid 
metantimonate  of  sodium  gives  off  C  at.  of  water  at  100°C.,  the  seventh  at  about  300°. 

Antimonate  of  Strontiutn. — Amorphous  precipitate  containing  Rr'^O-Sb-O* -1- 
6H-0. 

Antimonate  of  Zinc,  Zn'O.Sb'O^.  —  Crystalline  precipitate  somewhat  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  zinc-salt.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  water  and  tm-ns  yellow,  but  without 
incandescence.  On  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe  it  does  not  fuse ;  neither  is  it 
reduced  -n-itliout  addition  of  alkali. 

ASJTSOTOBT-sr,  OP.    Basic  Chloride  of  Avtimnny,  Towdcr 

of  Algaroth,  I'ldvis  Ak/arothi  s.  anijelicas,  McrcKriiis  Vita,  &c. — A  comijound  formed 
by  the  action  of  water  on  trichloride  of  antimony.  It  was  formerly  much  used  in 
medical  practice,  but  now  serves  chiefly  for  the  preparation  of  pure  antimonious 
oxide  and  tartar-emetic.  The  best  way  of  preparing  it  is  to  boil  commercial  sulphide 
of  antimony  in  fine  powder  with  strong  hydi-ochloric  acid,  till  tiie  liquid  is  saturated, 
sulphm-etted  hydrogen  escaping  all  the  v/hile ;  leave  the  solution  to  cool ;  add  to  it, 
with  agitation,  small  portions  of  water  till  it  begins  to  show  tiu-bidity ;  then  filter ; 
mix  the  filtrate  with  five  to  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water ;  and  wash  the  residting  pre- 
cipitate thoroughly  with  cold  water  by  decantation  or  on  the  filter.  The  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  water  and  filtration  before  the  complete  precipitation,  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  remove  a  small  quantity  of  h}'drosulphuric  acid,  which  alwaj^s  remains 
in  the  acid  hquid,  but  is  carried  down  by  the  first  portions  of  oxycldoride  precipitated,  and 
thereby  removed  :  if  allowed  to  remain,  it  would  cause  the  precipitate  to  tuni  yellow. 

The  dried  pi-ecipitate  is  a  heavy  white  amorphous  powder ;  but  if  left  to  stand  in 
the  liquid,  or  if  boded  with  it,  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  small  shining  olilique  rect- 
angular prisms.  It  varies  in  composition  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  water 
used  for  the  precipitation  and  washing.    According  to  Duflos  and  Bueholz,  it  is 
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2S1>CF.5S1j'0' ;  aecordmg  to  Jolinstoii,  4SLCP.9SL20' ;  according  to  Schneider, 
2SbOCl.Sb-0';  according  to  Peligot,  the  precipitate  formed  in  the  cold  is  SbCl'. 
Sb-0',  or  SbO.Cl,  (chloride  of  antimonyl),  and  after  it  has  become  crystalline  by 
heatiag,  2SbCP.5Sb-0'.  Continued  washing  with  water  removes  more  and  more  of 
the  chloride,  ultimately  lea\'ing  nearly  pure  antimonious  oxide ;  alkaline-water  removes 
the  whole  of  the  chloride.  The  oxychloride  is  also  decomposed  by  heat,  the  chloride 
being  volatilised  and  oxide  remaining. 

Antimonious  oxide  dissolves  in  about  15  times  its  weight  of  the  boiling  trichloride, 
and  the  solution  on  cooling  solidifies  into  a  pearly  grey,  perfectly  crystaUiae  mass, 
apparently  consisting  of  Sb-OCP.GSbCP,  analogous  to  the  sulphochloride  formed  in 
like  manner  (p.  3.38).  It  is  decomposed  by  absolute  alcohol,  with  separation  of  powder 
of  algaroth.    (Schneider,  Pogg.  Ann.  cviii.  407.) 

AZTTXKOTTV,  OXVXOSIDE  OP.  Antimonious  iodide  is  decomposed  by  water, 
yielding  a  white  precipitate,  which  appears  to  be  analogous  in  composition  to  the 
oxychloride.  An  oxyiodide,  2SbI'.5Sb^O^,  is  likewise  obtained  in  gold-coloured 
spangles  resembling  iodide  of  lead,  by  adding  iodine  to  a  solution  of  tartar-emetic,  or 
by  treating  the  trichloride  of  antimony  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  evaporat- 
ing the  solution,  treating  the  residue  with  water,  and  repeating  these  operations 
several  times.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  with  sepa- 
ration of  iodine.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  tartaric  acid  and  cream  of  tartar.  Nitric 
acid  decomposes  it,  separating  oxide  of  antimony.  (Pre us s,  Pharm.  Centr.  1839, 
p.  311.) 

ANTinXOirZ',  OXYSUXcPHISE  OP.  The  compound  Sb-0'.2Sb-S'  occurs  native 

as  Bed  antimony,  A)ttimoni/  blende,  Kermesomf,  Hothspiessglanserz,  in  needles  or  tufts 
of  capillary  crystals  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system  :  Specific  gravity  =  4'o  to  4-6. 
Hardness  =  1  to  I'o.  It  has  a  cherry-red  colour  and  adamantine  lustre,  gives  a 
brownish-red  streak,  and  is  slightly  translucent,  appearing  scarlet  by  transmitted  b'ght. 
Melts  very  readily  before  the  blowpipe,  sinking  into  the  pores  of  the  charcoal,  and 
volatilising  in  dense  clouds.  Ignited  in  a  cuiTent  of  hydrogen,  it  yields  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  water,  and  metallic  antimony  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  iii.  452).  It  contains  74-5  to 
74'7  Sb,  5-29  to  4-7  0,  and  20'5  S.  Occurs  in  veins  in  quartz,  accompanying  grey  and 
white  antimony,  at  Malaczka  near  Posing  in  Hungary,  at  Braunsdorf  near  Freiberg, 
and  at  Allemont  in  Dauphiny.  It  appears  to  residt  from  alteration  of  grey  antimony 
ore.  A  similar  compound,  i)ut  of  an  orange-red  colour  and  containing  onlj-  17'9  per 
cent,  sulphur,  sublimes  when  aqueous  vapour  is  passed  over  the  ignited  trisulphide. 
(Regnault.) 

Various  oxysulphides  of  antimony  may  he  prepared  artificially.  They  were  fomerly 
much  used  in  pharmacj'  for  the  preparation  of  tartar-emetic,  but  are  now  nearly  obso- 
lete, a.  Ant  I  monial  crocus  or  saffron  {Crocus  antimonii,  s.  mctaUorwn)  is  a  brownish- 
yellow  substance,  prepared  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  of  the  trioxide  and  1  pt.  tri- 
sulphide of  antimony,  or  an  oxide  of  antimony  with  the  proper  proportion  of  sulplnir. 
A  simUar  compound,  mixed  however  witli  variable  quantities  of  antimonite  of  potassium, 
is  obtained  by  treating  the  ti'isulphide  with  caustic  alkalis  (p.  332).  Glass  of  ant i- 
vwni/  ( Vitrum  antimonii)  is  an  oxysulphide  prepared  by  roasting  the  grey  sulphide  at  a 
moderate  heat,  till  it  is  converted  into  the  tetroxide,  and  fusing  this  anfimoni/  ash  in 
an  earthen  crucible,  with  about  of  its  weight  of  siilphur.  It  is  a  brilliant  sub- 
stance, varying  in  colour  from  yellowish-red  to  liyacinth-red,  according  to  the  propor- 
tions used.  It  gives  up  its  oxide  to  acids,  and  evolves  sidphurettcd  hydrogen  when 
ti-eated  witli  hot  hydi'ochloric  acid.  y.  A  compound  of  trisulphide  of  antimony  with  a 
very  small  portion  of  oxide,  called  Begidus  antimonii  mcdicinalis  or  Ruhinvs  antimonii, 
is  obtained  by  ftising  6  pts.  of  the  grey  sulphide  ■with  1  pt.  of  pearl-ash,  and  sepa- 
rating the  upper  stratum  (consisting  of  sulphantimonite  of  potassium)  from  the  lower. 
It  is  a  black  mass,  having  a  brilliant  couchoi'dal  fracture,  and  yielding  a  d;irk  grey 
powder. 

According  to  Liebig,  mineral  kermes  prepared  by  the  action  of  alkaline  carbonates 
on  the  amorphous  trisulphide,  is  a  definite  oxysulphide  of  antimony  (see  p.  328) ;  but 
kermes  obtained  by  most  other  modes  of  preparation,  appears  to  contain  the  oxide 
merely  in  a  state  of  mixture  with  the  sulphide. 

AWTIMOWY,  SEIiETTIDE  OP.  Antimony  and  selenium  unite  when  heated 
together,  to  a  lead-grey  crystalline  mass,  the  combination  being  attended  with  rise 
of  temperature,  often  amounting  to  ignition.  The  same  compound  is  formed  by  pre- 
cipitating a  solution  of  tartav-cmetic  with  seleniurettcd  hj-drogen  :  hence  its  fornuila 
is  probably  SlrSe'.  Selenido  of  antimony  is  easily  fusible,  and  oxidises  when  heated 
iu  the  air,  giving  off  seleiiious  aeid,  Heated  with  Irioxide  of  antimony,  out  of  contact 
with  the  air,  it  melts  into  a  mass  resembling  the  fused  sidpliide. 
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AWTIMOWY,  SVI.PBZI>x:S  OF.  Antimony  forms  two  sulphides,  SL'S^  and 
Sli'S',  coi-responiliiig  to  antiniouious  ;ind  to  antimonic  oxido,  and  perhaps  also  an 
intermediate  sulphide  corresponding  to  the  tetroxide. 

Tkisulphide  of  Antimony,  Antimonious  Sitlphide,  Anhydkous 
SuLPHANTiMONious  AcTD,  SL'-'S',  Or  SdS''. — This  compound  exists  in  the  cry  stallino 
and  in  the  amorphous  state. 

1.  The  crystallised  trisulphide  occurs  as  a  natural  mineral  called  stibnite,  stibine,  grey 
antimony,  antimony-glance  {Spicssfflam,  Grauspu'ssglanzLT^,  Antu)winc  sidfure,  Lto 
ruber,  Plumbum  nigrum.  Lupus  nictaUuruui).  It  is  the  source  of  all  the  antimony  of 
cominerce.  It  is  found  in  various  localities  in  Hungary,  Germany,  and  France,  ali-o 
in  Cornwall,  in  Dumfriesshire,  in  Maine,  Maryland,  ar.d  New  Ilampsliire  (U.  S.),  and 
abundantly  in  Borneo, — always  associated  with  the  older  rocks,  such  as  gneiss,  quartz, 
clay-slate,  mica-slate,  limestone,  porphyry,  «Stc.,  whence  it  is  separated  by  simple 
fusion,  yielding  the  crude  antimony  of  commerce. 

The  separation  of  the  sidphide  from  the  accompanying  ganguo  is  elFected  in  various 
ways.  The  simplest  arrangement  is  that  which  is  in  use  at  Malbosc  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ajfdeche,  in  France,  and  at  Wolfsberg  in  the  Harz.  A  number  of  conical  pots, 
pi.'rforated  at  bottom,  and  standing  upon  receivers  sunk  in  the  ground,  are  placed 
twenty-tive  or  thii'ty  in  a  row,  between  walls  about  nine  inches  high,  the  space  be- 
tween the  pots  being  filled  witli  coal,  and  the  fire  lighted  with  brushwood.  Each  pot 
holds  about  45  kilogrammes  of  ore,  and  in  forty  hoiu-s  four  meltings  are  made,  suili- 
cient  to  fill  the  receivers.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are  that  it  saves  the  ex- 
pense of  erectuig  a  furnace,  and  may  be  carried  on  at  any  place  to  which  the  ore  and 
fuel  can  be  most  easily  transported.  But  it  involves  a  large  consumption  of  fuel,  and 
is  therefore  advantageous  only  where  fuel  is  very  abundant.  At  Malbosc  the  con- 
sumption is  300  kilogrammes  of  coal  and  -10  kil.  of  wood,  for  every  100  kil.  of  crudo 
antimony  produced. 

Another  method,  somewhat  different  from  the  above,  consists  in  heating  the  conical 
pots  by  tlie  flame  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the  receivers  being  placed  below  the 
hearth.  Tliis  arrangement  is  also  in  use  at  AVolfsberg,  and  at  La  Lincouln  in  Hauto 
Loire.  At  SehmoUnitz  in  Hungary,  the  pots  are  likewise  heated  by  a  reverberatory 
furnace;  but  the  melted  sulphide  mns  thi-ough  a  channel  into  receivers  placed  outside 
the  furnace.  This  arrangement  effects  a  considerable  saving  of  time  and  fuel,  as  it 
enables  the  pots  to  be  filled  and  emptied  without  putting  out  the  fire. 

In  some  localities,  cylindrical  tubes  are  used  in  preference  to  conical  pots,  as  being 
more  dm'able.  An  arrangement  of  this 
kind  is  in  use  at  Malbosc.  The  ore 
is  placed  in  large  cylinders  b  e  {.fig- 
71)  each  holding  500  pounds  of  ore, 
and  four  being  heated  in  each  furnace. 
The  cylinders  are  perforated  at  bot- 
tom, and  stand  on  plates  pierced  with 
corresponding  apertures.  Beneath  these 
plates,  in  the  chambers  c  c,  are  placed 
earthen  pots  p  p,  to  receive  the  melted 
sulphide.  The  process  lasts  three  hours, 
and  when  it  is  finished,  the  residues  ai'e 
taken  out,  either  through  the  top  of 
the  fui'nace,  or  through  ajjertures  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  cylinders  (which  are 
stopped  with  clay  during  the  melting), 
and  then  the  cylinders  are  refilled. 
With  this  ai'rangement,  G-t  pts.  of  coal  are 
consumed  for  every  100  pts.  of  crude 
antimony  produced. 

Lastly,  the  ore  is  sometimes  heated  on 
the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  fiu'nace,  without  the  use  of  either  pots  or  cylinders. 
The  furnace  has  an  inclined  hearth,  and  the  fused  sulphide  flows  into  a  receiver 
placed  outside.  This  arrangement,  which  is  in  use  at  Liuz,  in  Prussia,  and  at  Eam6 
in  La  Vendee,  effects  a  great  sav  ing  of  fuel,  and  likc^vise  does  away  with  the  expense 
of  the  containing  vessels  ;  but  it  involves  a  considerable  loss  of  sulphide  of  antimony 
by  volatilisation,  and  is  therefore  adopted  only  where  fuel  is  very  dear. 

Whatever  arrangement  may  be  adopted,  it  is  important  that  the  ore  be  not  broken 
into  very  small  pieces.  If  it  be  too  much  divided  or  pulverised,  the  melted  sulphide 
cakes  together  with  the  gangue,  and  is  very  difficult  to  separate.  Too  gTeat  heat  must 
also  be  avoided,  as  at  a  white  heat,  sulphide  of  antimony  is  perfectly  volatile.  The 
residues  always  contain  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  antimony,  partly  as  sidphide,  partly  aa 


Fig.  71. 
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oxide.  [For  farther  details,  see  Bruno  Kerl's  "  Handbuch  der  metallurgisclien 
Hiittenkunde,"  Freiberg,  1858,  iii.  25.] 

Native  sulphide  of  antimony  crystallises  in  prisms  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system, 
with  four-sided  summits  resting  on  the  lateral  faces.  Cleavage  verj'  distinct,  parallel 
to  the  shorter  diagonal  and  the  principal  axis.  Specific  gravity  4-516  (Haiiy) ;  4'62 
(Mohr).  Hardness  =  2.  It  is  sectile,  and  in  thin  laminse  slightly  flexible;  fracture 
subconchoidal.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre  and  lead-grey  colour,  inclining  to  steel-grej', 
sometimes  iridescent.  Produces  a  streak  of  the  same  colour.  The  fused  sulphide 
generally  forms  blackish-grey,  radiating,  specular  masses,  having  a  steel-grey  lustre. 
It  is  easily  fusible,  thin  splinters  melting  even  in  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

The  native  sulphide  is  seldom  pure,  being  generally  contaminated  with  lead,  copper, 
ii'on  and  arsenic.    Wittstein  found  in  four  samples  of  crwcZc  a«<//«OKy; 


b 

Antimony 

.  62-48 

59-67 

70^-26 

71-98 

Lead 

.  10-40 

11-96 

Iron 

.  0-70 

0-63 

0-31 

Arsenic 

.  trace 

trace 

Sulphur 

.  26-42 

27-74 

29-43 

28-02 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

a.  Iridescent,  from  Kronach  in  Upper  Franconia ;  b.  Non-iridescent,  from  the  same 
locality ;  c.  Hungarian  ;  d.  English. 

The  best  way  of  detecting  these  impurities  is  to  heat  the  finely  pulverised  mineral 
with  strong  hydi-ochloric  acid,  till  it  is  completely  decomposed.  Lead,  if  present  in 
any  considerable  quantity,  wiR  then  separate  on  cooling,  as  crystallised  chloride ;  water 
added  to  the  solution  wiU  tlirow  down  oxychloride  of  antimony,  v,-hile  iron,  copper, 
arsenic,  and  a  little  lead  will  remain  in  solution  ;  copper  may  then  be  detected  by 
ammonia,  iron  by  ferrocyauide  of  potassium,  lead  by  sidphuric  acid. 

To  detect  arsenic,  the  pulverised  mineral  is  deflagrated  with  nitrate  and  carbonate 
of  sodium ;  the  fused  mass  boiled  with  water,  the  filtrate  aeididated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  sulphurous  acid  added  to  reduce  the  arsenic  acid  to  arsenious  acid,  which 
may  then  be  precipitated  by  sidphuretted  hydrogen.  The  precipitate,  however,  may 
likewise  contain  sulphide  of  antimony,  and  must  therefore  be  further  examined. 

To  obtain  pitre  crystallised  trisidphide  of  antimony,  it  is  best  to  prepare  it  arti- 
ficially, by  fusing  pure  metallic  antimony  with  sulphur.  13  pts.  of  finely  pulverised 
antimony  are  mixed  as  intimately  as  possible  with  5  pts.  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  the 
mixture  is  thrown  by  small  portions  into  a  heated  crucible,  care  being  taken  not  to 
add  a  fresh  portion  till  the  combination  of  the  last  portion  is  completed,  which  may 
be  known  by  the  incandescence  which  accompanies  the  action.  When  the  whole  has 
been  added,  the  crucible  is  covered  and  left  to  cool.  K  any  portion  of  the  antimony 
remains  uncombined,  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  fused  mass,  and  may  easilj'  be 
separated  from  the  sulphide  after  cooling.  It  is  sometimes  recommended  to  remelfc 
the  product  two  or  three  times  with  smaller  quantities  of  sulphur. 

The  reactions  of  crystallised  sidphide  of  antimony  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
amorjjhous  sulphide,  to  be  presently  described :  but  they  take  place  less  quickly,  on 
account  of  the  greater  cohesion  of  the  mass. 

Amorphous  Trisulphide  of  Antiynony,  Mineral  Kermes. — Brown-red  sulphide 
of  Antimo7ii/,  Pulvis  Carthusianorum,  Sulphur  stibiatum  ruhrum.  Stibium  sulphuratnin 
rubrum. — This  substance  is  prepared  by  a  great  variety  of  processes,  some  of  which 
yield  the  pure  trisulphide,  differing  from  the  native  compoimd  only  in  colour  and  in 
the  absence  of  crystalline  structure,  while  others  yield  the  sulphide  more  or  less  mixed 
with  the  trioxide,  and  sometimes  with  otlier  antimonial  compounds. 

a.  The  pure  amorphous  sulphide  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  processes. — 
1.  By  keeping  the  grey  trisulphide  in  the  fused  state  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then 
cooling  it  very  suddenly  by  th^o^ving  the  vessel  in  which  it  has  been  melted  into  a 
large  quantity  of  cold  water  (Fuchs). — 2.  By  dissolving  the  native  sulphide  in  potash- 
ley,  and  precipitating  by  an  acid  (Liebig). — 3.  By  igniting  1  pt.  of  crude  antiwon!/  \fith 
2  pts.  of  black  flax  (a  mixture  of  1  pt.  nitre,  and  2  pts.  cream  of  tartar),  boiling  the 
ignited  mass  with  water,  and  mixing  the  clear  filtrate  with  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
whereby  the  pure  amorphous  sulphide  is  precipitated  (Liebig). — 4.  By  the  decom- 
position of  alkaline  sulphantimonites  (livers  of  antimony).  —  6.  By  ti-eating  mineral 
kermes  containing  oxide  of  antimony,  -ndth  tartaric  acid,  whereby  the  oxide  is 
dissolved  out. 

h.  Mineral  Kermes  containing  oxide  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  the  tri- 
sulphide. The  oldest  method,  given  by  La  Ligcric,  consists  in  boiling  the  finely 
pulverised  grey  sulphide  with  the  solution  of  an  allialine  cai-bouale,  and  leaving  the 
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filtered  solution  to  cool :  the  same  process  is  given  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Prussian 
Pharmacopoeia.  As  however,  crystallised  sulphide  of  antimony  dissolves  but  slowly  in 
alkaline  carbonate,  it  is  better  first  to  convert  the  cryf-tallisod  into  the  amorphous 
sulphide,  and  prepare  the  kermes  from  the  latter.  The  foUowiug  is  the  process  given 
by  Lie  big  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2«"  Aufl.  ii.  121). 

1  pt.  of  the  pulverised  grey  sulphide  is  boiled  for  an  hour  with  1  part  of  solid 
caustic  potash  and  30  pts  of  water  (or  1  pt.  of  the  grey  sulphide  with  i  pts.  potash-ley 
of  specific  gravity  2'25  and  12  pts.  water,  or  1  pt.  sulp)hide,  with  1  pt.  carbonate  of 
potassium,  1;!  pts.  slaked  lime,  and  15  pts.  water),  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  mixed 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  amorphous  sulphide  of  antimony  is  precipitated. 
The  thickish  mixture  is  then  divided  into  three  parts,  and  covered  with  water  in  tliree 
separate  vessels  ;  the  precipitate  is  left  to  settle ;  the  water  is  decanted ;  and  fresli 
water  added  till  the  precipitates  are  weU  washed :  they  are  then  placed  upon  three 
separate  filters.  1  pt.  of  anhydrous  (or  27  pts.  of  crystallised)  carbonate  of  sodium  is 
next  dissolved  in  34  pts.  of  water ;  the  precipitate  from  the  first  of  the  three  filters  is 
introduced  into  the  filtered  solution  ;  the  liquid  is  boiled  for  an  hour ;  and  the  solution, 
which  lias  taken  up  all  the  sulphide  of  antimony,  is  left  to  cool,  whereupon  it  deposits 
kermes.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  now  brought  to  the  boiling  heat,  the  second  pre- 
cipitate is  added  to  it  and  treated  in  the  same  maimer,  and  finally  the  same 
processes  are  repeated  with  the  third.  The  finest  coloured  kermes  is  deposited  from 
the  second  boiling.  The  precipitates  are  washed  with  cold  water :  their  weight  after 
drying,  amounts  to  nearly  the  half  of  the  grey  sulphide  used.  [For  the  rationale  of  the 
process,  see  Decompositions  of  Sulphide  of  Aijtimont,  p.  333.] 

The  solution  obtained  l:iy  boiling  the  grey  sulphide  with  caustic  potash  or  soda 
deposits  kermes  on  cooling,  provided  the  alkali  is  not  in  great  excess  ;  and  by  boiling 
the  mother-liquors  remaining  after  the  deposition  of  the  kermes  with  the  undissolved 
portion  of  the  grey  sulphide,  fresh  deposits,  smaller  in  quantity,  may  be  obtained. 
According  to  Duflos,  the  solution  obtained  by  boiling  100  pts.  of  grey  sulpliide  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  wi'h  a  solution  of  30  parts  of  hydrate  of  potassium  in  300  pts. 
of  water,  deposits  on  cooling  2o  pts.  of  kermes  ;  a  second  boiling  of  the  mother-liquor 
with  the  undecomposed  grey  sulphide  yields  10  pts. ;  a  third  yields  2'3  pts.  The 
successive  deposits  thus  formed  are  continually  richer  in  oxide  of  antimony. 

A  solution  containing  so  much  alkali  as  not  to  yield  any  deposit  on  cooling,  yields 
a  precipitate  of  kermes  when  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  through  it,  and  afterwards 
an  additional  quantity  when  treated  with  strong  acids.  The  jwecipitate  thus  formed 
generally  contains  a  little  oxide,  and  always  a  sulphantimonate  of  potassium  or  sodium, 
of  tlie  form  K-S.Sb-S',  because,  according  to  II.  Kose,  part  of  the  antimony  is  oxidised 
by  the  air,  and  gives  up  its  sulphur  to  the  trisulphide  of  antimony,  thereby  converting 
it  into  pentasulphide. 

Kermes  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  boiling  sulphide  of  antimony  with  potash-ley 
and  sidphur,  or  by  boiling  a  solution  of  sulphaniiraonite  of  sodium  with  metallic  anti- 
mony. There  are  also  several  other  modes  of  preparation,  for  which  we  must  refer  to 
Graelin's  Handbook,  vol.  iv.  pp.  340 — 349,  where  they  are  fully  described.  The  pre- 
parations obtained  by  these  different  methods,  are,  however,  by  no  means  identical ; 
they  contain  variable  proportions  of  oxide  of  antimony,  and  many  of  them  likewise 
contain  sulphantimonite  of  potassium  or  sodium. 

Propc7-ties. — Tlie  pure  amorphous  trisulphide  obtained  by  Fuchs's  method  is  a  dense 
fissured  mass,  harder  than  the  native  sulphide,  having  a  concboi'dal  fracture,  a  grey 
colour,  or  in  thin  pieces,  dark  hyacinth-red,  and  yielding  a  red-brown  powder  some- 
what lighter  in  colour  than  ordinary  kermes;  its  specific  gravity  is  4'15.  The  pure 
amorphous  sidphide  prepared  by  other  methods  is  a  browai-red,  loosely  coheri'iit 
powder,  which  makes  a  brown  streak  on  paper.  It  is  lighter  than  the  native  sidpliido, 
and  does  not  conduct  electricity.  It  contains  water,  which  it  gives  off  below  100°  C. 
AVhen  treated  for  some  time  with  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  or  when  fused  and  very 
slowly  cooled,  it  is  converted  into  the  crystalline  sulphide. 

Ordinary  kermes  containing  oxide  is  a  l)ro\vn-red  loose  powder,  which  becomes 
blackish-grey  when  washed  with  boiling  water.  By  fusion  and  slow  cooling,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  slag-like  mass,  totally  destitute  of  crystalline  structure,  a  projierty  by 
which  it  diflers  essetnially  from  the  pure  amorphous  sulphide. 

Hydrated  Trisidphidc  of  Antimony.  —  The  amorphous  sulphide  is  obtained  as  a 
hydrate  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  an  acid  solution  of  the  trichloride, 
or  through  a  solution  of  tartar-emetic  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  The  precipitate  at 
iirst  formed  in  a  solution  of  the  trichloride  acidulated  wath  tartaric  acid,  is  a  mixture  of 
the  liydi'ated  sulphide  with  oxychloride  ;  but  on  continuing  the  jjassage  of  the  gas,  it  1  le- 
comes  darker  in  colour,  and  is  completely  converted  into  the  liydrated  sulphide.  The 
in'ccipitate  obtained  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  sulphantimonate  of  potaiisium  with 
sulphuric  acid  is  probably  also  the  hydi-ated  sulpliide. 
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Hydrated  trisalphide  of  antimony  when  dry  has  a  fine  dark  orange-colour.  It  gives  off 
water  when  moderately  heated,  but  to  dehydrate  it  completely,  requires  a  temperature 
of  200°  C.  it  then  turns  black.  At  higher  temperatures,  it  melts  and  solidifies  in  the 
ci'j'stalline  form  on  cooKug. 

Bcco~m2)ositions  of  Tfisulphide  of  Antimony.-— 1h.e:  reactions  of  this  compound  are 
nearly  the  same,  whether  it  be  in  the  crystalline  or  in  the  amorphous  state,  the  crystalline 
Tariety  merely  acting  less  quickly  on  account  of  its  closer  state  of  aggi-egation. — 
1.  The  dry  amorphous  sulphide  touched  with  a  red-hot  body  bums  awaj'  in  the  air  with 
a  glimmering  light,  producing  sulphurous  anhydi-ide,  antimonious  oxide,  and  antimouic 
oxide ;  the  grey  sulphide  heated  above  its  melting  point,  burns  with  a  blue  flame, 
yielding  the  same  products. — 2.  The  recently  precipitated  amorphous  sulphide  is  de- 
composed by  boiling  for  some  time  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  yielding  hydro- 
sulphm-ic  acid  and  antimonious  oxide,  which  dissolve.  Vapour  of  water  passed  over 
red-hot  sulphide  of  antimony  likewise  yields  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  antimonious 
oxide,  the  latter  combining  with  imdecomposed  sulphide,  and  an  orange-yellow  body 
subliming. 

3.  Chlorine,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  decomposes  the  trisulphide  completely,  forming 
trichloride  of  antimony  and  chloride  of  sulphur. — 4.  Heated  in  hydrocldoric  acid  gas 
or  boiled  with  the  strong  aqueous  acid,  it  gives  off  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  forms 
tricliloride  of  antimony,  which  in  the  latter  case  dissolves  in  the  excess  of  acid. — ■ 
6.  With  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  sulphurous  anhydride  and  antimonious  sulphate, 
the  sulphur  being  separated  as  a  compact  mass.  —  6.  With  strong  nitric  acid,  it  forms 
antimonious  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  part  of  the  sulphur,  however,  being  set  free  and 
remaining  mixed  with  the  oxide.  —  7.  Aqua-rcgia  containing  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  dissolves  the  trisulphide,  forming  trichloride  of  antimony  and  sulphTiric  acid, 
and  leaving  a  residue  of  sulphur  often  mixed  with  a  little  antimonic  acid.  —  8.  The 
trisulphide  ignited  mth  nitrate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  is  violently  oxidised,  being 
completely  converted  into  sulphiu-ic  and  antimonic  acids,  if  17  pts.  or  more  of  nitre 
are  used  to  10  of  antimony ;  with  less  nitre,  a  compound  of  sulphide  of  potassium, 
sulphide  of  antimony  and  antimonic  oxide  is  likewise  formed. — 9.  Many  metals,  r.  g. 
iron,  potassium,  and  sodium  (or  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium  witli 
charcoal),  decompose  sulphide  of  antimony  at  a  red  heat,  the  resulting  metallic  sulphide 
sometimes  uiuting_with  undecomposed  sulphide  of  antimony;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
reducing  metal  is  in  excess,  it  sometimes  forms  an  alloy  with  the  reduced  antimonj'. 

10.  The  fixed  caustic  alkalis  decompose  trisulphide  of  antimony  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  wet  and  in  the  dry  way,  forming  trioxide  of  antimony  and  a  sulpliide  of  the 
alkali-metal : 

Sb-S^  +  ZWO  =  3K'S  +  Sb=0', 

but  the  final  products  of  the  action  vary  according  to  the  state  of  aggregation  of  the 
antimonious  sulpliide,  the  temperature  to  which  the  mixture  is  exposed,  and  the  pro- 
portions of  the  two  substances  present,  a.  "When  amorphous  sulphide  of  antimony, 
prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  tritm'ated  with  cold  potash-ley,  it  dissolves  comphtdy  up 
to  a  certain  point,  the  sulphide  of  potassium  fonned  as  above,  taking  up  undecomposed 
sulphide  of  antimony,  and  the  antimonious  oxide  dissolving  in  the  potash.  This 
solution  contains  sulphantimonite  and  antimonite  of  potassium.  Wlien  treated  with 
acids,  it  yields  a  precipitate  of  antimonious  sulphide,  without  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
liydi'ogen,  because  the  quantity  of  that  compound  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
sulphide  of  potassium  present,  is  but  just  sutficient  to  convert  the  trioxide  of  antimony 
into  trisulphide.  But  if  the  addition  of  the  trisulphide  be  continued,  a  point  is  at 
length  reached,  at  which  the  alkaline  liquid  cannot  take  up  anj'  more  antimonite  of 
potassium,  and  any  fui-ther  quantity  of  antimonious  oxide  tben  formed  remains  undis- 
solved, partly  combined  with  potash,  partly  with  antimonious  sulphide,  forming  the 
mixtm-e  called  crocus  antimonii  (328).  The  incomplete  solution  thus  formed  contains, 
however,  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphide  of  potassium  than  the  complete  solution,  the 
excess  being  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  oxide  left  undissolved.  This  excess  of 
sulphide  of  potassium  takes  up  an  additional  quantity  of  sulphide  of  antimony,  and 
the  solution  treated  ivith  acids,  evolves  sulphuretted  hydi'ogen,  besides  giving  a  pre- 
cipitate of  antimonious  sulphide.  The  complete  solution  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
ammonium,  or  with  acid  carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodiimi,  yields  a  dii-tj'  brown  pre- 
cipitate consisting  of  3  at.  antimonious  sulphide  with  1  at.  sidphide  of  potassium  or 
sodium,  a  portion  of  the  alkaline  sulphide  also  remaining  in  the  liquid.  The  greater 
part  of  the  alkaline  antimonite  is  likewise  precipitated,  because  the  caustic  alkali 
which  held  it  in  solution  is  converted  into  neutral  carbonate.  The  precipitation  of 
the  antimonious  oxide,  is,  however,  partly  caused  by  its  atfinity  for  the  sulphide 
of  antimony  previously  thrown  down  in  combination  with  the  alkali-metal.  The 
incomplete  solution  is  decomposed  in  like  manner,  but  the  precipitate  contains  a 
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Bmaller  proportion  of  antimoiiic  oxide.  The  comphic  Rolutiou  rapidly  absorbs  oxj'gen 
from  the  air;  the  sulpliide  of  potassium  is  first  decomposed,  yielding  oxide  of  potas- 
eiiira  and  sulphur,  which  then  converts  the  trisulphide  of  antimony  into  penta- 
sulphide : 

3K=S  +  Sh=S'  +  0^  =  2K=0  +  K=S.SL^S^ 

so  that  the  solution  treated  with  acids  yields  a  precipitate  of  pentasulphide  of  anti- 
mony ;  and  subsequently  the  antimonite  of  potassium  is  converted  into  antimonate, 
which  collects  in  crystals  at  the  bottom. 

b.  When  antimonious  sulphide  in  excess  is  digested  with  hot  caustic  alkalis,  the 
products  formed  are  the  same  as  in  the  cold,  excepting  that  the  sulphide  of  potassium 
then  takes  up  a  larger  proportion  of  antimonious  sulphide,  the  excess  of  which  is  sub- 
sequently deposited  on  cooling ;  not,  however,  in  the  pure  state,  but  in  combination, 
partly  with  alkaline  sulphide,  partly  with  antimonious  oxide,  the  composition  of  the 
precipitate  being,  in  fact,  similar  to  that  which  is  produced  by  alkaline  bicarbonates 
in  a  cold-prepared  solution  of  antimonious  sulphide.  The  supernatant  liqiud  gives 
with  alkaline  bicarbonates  a  precipitate  of  alkaline  siilphantimonite  free  from  oxide. 

All  the  precipitates  above-mentioned  are  altered  in  composition  by  prolonged  treat- 
ment with  cold  water  containing  air,  or  witli  boiling  water,  antimonious  oxide  being 
dissolved  out,  in  combination  with  alkali,  and  piu-e  dark-coloured  antimonious  sulphide 
remaining. 

c.  Crystalline  antimonious  sulphide  is  acted  upon  by  caustic  alkalis  in  the  same  way 
as  the  amorphous  sulpliide,  but  less  easily,  and  when  the  action  takes  place  in  the 
cold,  a  residue  of  crocus  antimonii  is  always  left,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of 
alkali  present.  The  resulting  solution  exhibits  the  reactions  of  the  incomplete  solution 
al  lOve-mentioned. 

11.  Alkaline  carbonates,  fused  with  antimonious  sulphide,  either  crystalline  or 
amorphous,  give  oif  carbonic  anhydride,  and  form  antimonious  oxide  and  a  sulphide  of 
the  alkali-met.'il,  the  fused  mass  containing  these  products  in  combination  with  excess 
of  antimonious  sulphide  and  alkali.  With  4  pts.  antimonious  sidphide  and  1  pt. 
alkalme  carlionate,  an  easily  fusible  mass  is  formed,  which,  after  cooling,  has  an  iron- 
grey  colour,  is  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  is  not  attacked  hy  water.  A  mixture  of 
2  pts.  carbonate  to  1  pt.  antimonious  sulphide  requires  a  strong  red  heat  to  melt  it, 
and  yields  on  cooling  12  per  cent,  of  metallic  antimony,  together  with  a  light  brown 
liver  of  antimony,  which  deliquesces  in  the  aii',  and  is  pcrfictly  soluble  in  XLKittr.  The 
separation  of  the  metalKc  antimony  results  from  decomposition  of  the  alkaline  anti- 
monite contained  in  the  mass,  piart  of  it  being  converted  into  antimonate.  With 
intermediate  projDortions,  the  mixture  fuses  more  readily,  and  the  resulting  liver  of 
antimony  is  less  soluble  in  water  as  the  proportion  of  antimonious  sulphide  is  greater. 
The  insoluljle  residue  contains  the  excess  of  antimonious  sulphide  in  combination  with 

portion  of  the  alkaline  sulphide  and  with  antimonious  oxide  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  similar  in 
composition  to  Xh&crocus  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  but  generally  contains  more  sulphide 
of  antimony.  Water  acts  upon  these  livers  of  antimony  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis  act  uiiou  antimonious  sulphide  under  the  same 
circumstances. 

Solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates  do  not  act  on  antimonious  sulphide  in  the  cold,  but 
at  the  boiling  heat,  they  dissolve  the  amorphous  sulphide  readily,  the  crystalline 
slowly.  The  hot  solution,  prepared  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  contains  the  same 
products  as  tha  conqdctc  solwtion  of  the  amorphous  sulphide  in  cold  potash-ley  (p.  332). 
It  becomes  turbid  on  cooling,  and  deposits  a  grey-brown  precipitate  similar  in  compo- 
sition to  that  which  is  produced  by  alkaline  bicarbonates  in  the  cold  complete  solution 
just  mentioned,  consisting,  in  fact,  of  two  compounds,  viz.  an  alkaline  sidphantimonite 
and  an  oxysulphide  of  antimony.  The  liquid,  after  the  separation  of  this  precipitate, 
retains  a  certain  portion  of  alkaline  sulphide. 

If  the  solution  of  antimonious  sulphide  in  hot  alkaline  carbonate  be  boiled  for  some 
time  in  contact  with  the  air,  part  of  the  alkaline  sulphide  becomes  oxidised,  and  gives 
up  part  of  its  sulphur  to  the  dissolved  trisulphide  of  antimony,  thereliy  converting  it 
into  pentasulphide,  which  remains  in  solution  after  cooling.  The  quantity  of  anti- 
monious oxide  in  the  precipitate  remains  the  same,  but  the  proportion  of  antimonious 
sulphide  in  it  is  diminished  by  the  quantity  thus  retained  in  solution.  The  projiortion 
of  sulphide  of  sodium  is  likewise  diminished  by  the  oxidation.  The  quantity  of 
antimonious  oxide  in  the  precipitate  is  now  not  only  sufSeient  to  replace  all  the 
alkaline  sulphide  in  combination  with  the  precipitated  antimonious  sulphide,  but  a 
certain  quantity  of  alkaline  antimonite  Like^vise  remains  fi'ee  in  the  liquid ;  and  there 
is  precipitated  a  compound  of  trioxidc  and  trisulphide  of  antimony,  which  is  the  true 
medicinal  kermes  ;  it  is  generally,  however,  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  alkalina 
antimonite. 
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Kermes  prepared  in  this  manner,  contains,  under  all  circumstances,  a  toleralily 
constant  quantity  of  antimonious  oxide,  because,  when  alkaline  carbonates  are  used, 
the  portion  of  sulphide  of  antimonj'  attacked  by  them  passes  comph  ti_  b/  into  the  solution, 
without  leaving  any  residue,  and  consequently  the  entire  quantity  of  the  products  thus 
formed  is  likewise  contained  in  the  liquid.  (Liebig,  Handwcirt.  d.  Chem.  2"=.  Aufl.  ii. 
125—130.) 

12.  By  ignition  with  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  other  oxides,  antimonious  sulphide  is 
decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  by  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalis  :  the  products 
are  insoluble  in  water,  and  consist  of  mixtures  of  metallic  sulphantimonites  with  an 
oxysulphide  of  antimony. 

SuLPHiNTiMONiTES. — Trisulphide  of  antimony  is  a  sulphur-acid,  uniting  with  basic 
metallic  sulphides.  Some  of  these  compounds,  containing  the  sulphides  of  the  heary 
metals,  are  natural  minerals,  viz.  : 

Zinkenite   Pb'S  .  Sb=S' 

Miargyrite   Ag^S  .  Sb-S' 

Antimonial  Copper-glance     ....  Cu''S  .  Sb-S' 

Plagionite   4Pb=S  .  3Sb-S' 

Jamesonite   3Pb=S  .  2Sb-S= 

Feather-ore   2Pb-S  .  Sb^S^ 

Boulangerite   3Pb=S  .  Sb=S' 

Pyrargyrite  3Ag=S  .  ^g^js' 

Bournonite  ....  SCCu^S.Sb'S')  +  3Pb2S.2Sb-'S') 

 KiS)  +  Ss») 

Stephanite  6Ag=S .  Sb^S' 

I-oly^-ite  9(^1)  . 

Berthierite  SFe^S  .  2Sb2S' 

Variety  of  Berthierite,  from  Anghir  .  .  Fe^  .  Sb-S' 
Variety  of  Berthierite,  from  Marturet   .       .    3Fe-S  .  4Sb-'S' 

In  these  formulae,  the  elements  whose  symbols  are  written  one  above  the  other, 
replace  one  another  isomorphously.  [For  description,  see  the  names  of  the  several 
minerals.] 

The  most  important  of  the  artifically  prepared  sulphantimonites  are  those  which 
contain  the  protosulphides  of  the  alkali-metals :  they  are  called  LiversofAntimony 
(Hcpar  A7itimonii).  They  are  obtained,  mixed  with  oxide  in  various  proportions,  by 
fusing  the  trisulphide  of  antimony  with  alkaline  carbonates,  or  metallic  antimony  with 
sulphate  of  potassium ;  and  free  from  oxide,  by  melting  sulphide  of  antimony  -ndth 
alkaline  sulphates  and  charcoal,  or  with  alkaline  carbonates,  sulphur  and  charcoal,  or 
again  by  melting  sulphantimonate  of  sodium  with  metallic  antimony. 

These  alkaline  sidphantimonites,  or  livers  of  antimony,  are  easily  fusible,  and  deli- 
qiieseent  or  unalterable  in  the  air,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  alkaline  sulphide 
and  tlie  antimonious  sulphide  contained  in  them.  They  are  more  or  less  soluble  in 
water,  when  the  ratio  of  the  antimonious  sulphide  to  the  alkaline  sulphide  is  less 
than  2:1;  insoluble,  when  it  is  greater. 

In  the  fused  state,  they  are  black  or  black-brown  and  crj-stalline.  Their  solutions 
boiled  with  pulverised  antimonious  sulphides,  dissolve  an  additional  quantity  of  it, 
which  on  cooling  is  deposited  as  a  flocculent  precipitate  containing  also  the  alkaline 
sulphide.  Acids  added  to  the  solutions  throw  down  the  amorphous  sulphide;  so  like- 
wise does  carbonate  of  ammonium.  Alkaline  bicarbonates  immediately  throw  down 
sulphantimonite  of  potassium  or  sodium ;  the  solution  mixed  with  an  alkaline  mono- 
carbonate,  remains  clear  at  first,  but  solidifies  after  a  while  to  a  tremidous  jelly  con- 
taining the  same  compound.  The  same  effect  is  produced  when  the  aqueous  solution 
of  a  liver  of  antimony  is  diluted  \vith  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water.  Tlie  solution  of 
a  liver  of  antimony  changes  very  quickly  when  exposed  to  the  air,  a  sulphantimonate 
being  formed  in  solution,  and  a  portion  of  the  trisulphide  of  antimony  being  separated 
in  brown  metallic  filras  or  as  a  jiowder. 

PentasulpeidiI!  OP  Antimony;  Antimonic  Scilphtoe  ;  Anhydrotjs  Sulphan- 
TiMONic  Acid. — Pcrstdphidc  of  Antimony  ;  Golden  SHiphurct  of  Antimovy;  Sidpliur 
Antimonii  auratum,  Sb-'S^,  or  Shti^. — This  compound  is  not  found  native.  It  is  pre- 
pared: 1.  By  passing  sulphm-etted  hydrogen  through  a  mixture  of  the  pentachloride 
with  water  and  tartaric  acid,  or  through  antimonic  oxide  suspended  in  water. — 2.  By 
decomposing  the  solution  of  the  sulphantimonate  of  an  alkali-metal  witli  an  acid,  the 
sodium-salt,  for  example,  whereby  the  sulpliide  of  sodium  is  decomposed,  a  salt 
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of  the  alkali  metal  being  formed,  with  evohition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  penta- 
sulphide  is  precipitated  : 

3Na=S.Sb-S^  +  6HG1  =  6NaCl  +  SH^S  +  Sh^'SK 

Sulphantimonate 
of  sodium, 

[For  details  see  Gmelin's  Handbook,  iv.  355 ;  Handworterb.  d.  Chem.  2'«  Aufl.  ii. 
133.] 

Pentasulphide  of  antimony  is  a  yellowish-red  powder,  or  loosely  agglomerated  mass, 
without  any  trace  of  crystalline  structiu-e ;  it  has  a  very  feeljle  odour  of  sulphur,  a 
sweetish  sulphurous  taste,  and  is  slightly  emetic.  Heated  in  close  vessels  to  the  lioil- 
ing  point  of  sulphur,  it  is  resolved  into  the  trisulpliide  and  free  sulpluir.  It  burns 
with  flame  when  heated  in  the  aii\  Exposed  to  the  air  in  the  moist  state,  it  is  partly 
converted,  after  a  while,  into  the  trioxido  of  antimony. — Hot  7u/clrocUoric  acid  decom- 
poses it,  giving  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  separating  sulphur,  and  forming  an  aqueous 
solution  of  trichloride  of  antimony ;  cold  hydrochloric  acid  imparts  to  it  a  greyish 
colour,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  trisulphide  and  liberation  of 
2  at.  sulphiu-. — Triturated,  out  of  contact  of  air,  with  aqueous  ammonia,  it  dissolves 
completely,  more  easily  in  a  warm  acid  than  in  a  cold  solution,  and  is  precipitated 
therefrom  by  acids.  If  the  pentasulphide  contains  trisulphide,  the  latter  remains  as 
a  brown  residue  ;  a  yellow  or  white  residue,  on  the  otlier  hand,  indicates  the  presence 
of  sulphur  or  of  antimonic  oxide. — The  pentasulphide  dissolves  readily  in  jioiash  or 
Koda-lcy,  also  in  sulphide  of  ammonium.  With  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  or 
nitrate  of  silver,  it  forms  sulphantimonate  of  copper  or  silver,  together  with  antimonic 
oxide. 

SuLPHANTiMOXATES.— Pentasulphide  of  antimony  is  a  strong  sulphur-acid,  uniting 
readily  with  the  more  basic  metallic  sulphides,  and  forming  sulpliur-salts,  most  of 
which  have  the  composition  3M-S.Sb-S\  or  M'SbS^  [or  3MS.Sb8\  if  S  =  16],  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  ordinary  tribasic  phospiliates  (M^PO'').  The  sulphantimouates  of 
the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals,  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallise 
for  the  most  part  with  several  atoms  of  water ;  none  of  them  appear  to  be  soluble  in 
alcoliol.    The  sulphantimouates  of  the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble  in  water. 

The  soluble  sulphantimouates  are  obtained  : — 1.  By  fusing  pentasulphide  of  antimony 
or  a  mixture  of  the  trisulphide  and  sulphur,  with  the  sidphide  of  an  alkali-metal,  or 
with  charcoal  and  the  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  an  alkali-metal.  If  a  strong  heat  is 
\ised,  the  addition  of  sulphur  to  the  trisulphide  is  unnecessary,  as  at  high  temperatures 
tliat  compound  is  resolved  into  metallic  antimony  and  the  pentasulpliide. —  2.  By  dis- 
solving pentasulphide  of  antimony  in  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkaline  liydrosulphates. 
—  3.  By  dissolving  the  pentasulphide  in  the  solution  of  a  caustic  alkali,  or  of  an  alkaline 
carbonate  at  the  boiling  heat;  in  which  process  an  antimouate  of  the  alkali-metal 
is  formed  simultaneously,  and  deposited  as  a  white  powder. —  4.  By  decomposing  the 
a(iueous  solutions  of  the  alkaline  antimouates  with  hydi-osulphuric  acid,  |  of  the  anti- 
mony being  thereby  separated  as  pentasulpliide,  because  the  alkaline  antimonates  are 
monobasic,  and  the  sulphantimouates  tribasic : 

3(K«0.Sb=0^)  +  18H=S  =  3K-S.,Sb-S'  +  1811=0  +  2Sb^S^ 
or :       SKSbO^         +    9H-S  =  K^SbS*       +    9H-0  +  Sh-SK 

The  insoluble  sulphantimouates  are  prepared  by  gradually  adding  a  solution  of  a 
metallic  salt  to  a  solution  of  the  sulphantimonate  of  an  alkali-metal,  that  of  sodium 
being  generally  used,  keeping  the  latter  iu  excess.  If  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  solution 
of  the  other  salt  is  in  excess,  and  especially  if  the  liquid  be  boiled,  the  resulting  pre- 
cipitate contains  oxygen,  and  the  liquid  is  found  to  contain  free  acid.  The  precipitates 
thus  formed  generally  contain  3M=S,Sb-S^  +  6M-0,  or  rather  8M-'S  +  Sb'-'O^  being,  in 
fact,  mere  mixtm-es  of  a  metallic  sulphide  with  antimonic  oxide,  the  latter  being 
retained  in  them  by  its  insolubility.    (Rammelsberg,  Pogg,  Ann,  lii,  193.) 

The  soluljle  sulphantimonates  are  decomposed  liy  all  acids,  even  by  carbonic  acid, 
with  evolution  of  sulplnu-etted  hydrogen.  Many  of  the  insoluble  salts  are  decomposed 
only  by  nitric  acid  and  aqua-regia.  The  sulphantimonates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  not 
decomposed  by  ignition  in  closed  vessels  ;  those  of  the  heavy  metals  give  off  sulphur 
at  a  red  heat,  leaving  sulphantimonites  containing  3M-S.Sb=S^,  or  M'SbS^. 

Sulphantimonate  of  Ammonium,  3(NH^)-S.Sb=S',  or  (NH*)'SbS\  is  produced 
by  digesting  pentasulphide  of  antimony  in  excess  with  pure  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
free  from  excess  of  ammonia.  It  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state,  being  decom- 
posed both  by  concentration,  even  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  and  by  mixture  with 
alcohol. 

Sulphantimonate  of  Barium,  Ba^'SbS''  +  31P0,  —  Obtaiued  by  dissolving  re- 
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cently  precipitated  prosulpliide  of  antimony  in  sulpliide  of  barium,  and  mixing  the 
solution  with  alcohol,  in  stellate  needles,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  do  not 
deliquesce,  but  become  covered  with  a  brown  kermes-coloured  film. 

SvJphantimonate  of  Bismuth  is  obtained  by  precipitation,  but  is  not  easily 
obtained  free  from  excess  either  of  pentasulphide  of  antimony  or  of  sulphide  of  bismutli. 

Sulphantimonate  of  Cadmium. — Light  orange-coloured  precipitate  obtained  by 
dropping  a  neutral  cadmium-salt  into  a  solution  of  sulphantimonate  of  sodium. 

Sul-phantimonate  of  Calcium.  Suipho  stibias-calcius.  Ca'SbS'. — Produced 
like  the  barium-salt,  but  cannot  be  crystallised.  A  mixture  of  this  compound  with 
excess  of  lime  and  sat&on  of  antimony,  constitutes  the  pharmaceutical  preparation 
known  as  Calx  antimonii  cum  suJphiire  Hoffmanni,  Sulphvrctum.  stihii  cum  calce,  or 
Calcaria  svlphurata  stihiata,  discovered  by  Hoffmann  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
is  prepared  by  igniting  an  intimate  mixture  of  3  pts.  trisulphide  of  antimony,  4  pts. 
sulphur,  and  16  pts.  quicklime  ;  or  8  pts.  of  prepared  oyster  shells,  1  pt.  antimony, 
and  2  pts.  sulphiu-.  It  is  a  whitish-yellow,  yellowish,  or  brownish-yellow  powder,  which 
has  a  sharp  sulphurous  taste,  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  exjiosed  to  moist 
air,  and  is  but  partially  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  is  colourless,  and  contains 
sulphantimonate  of  calcium. 

Sulphantimonate  of  Cobalt,  obtained  by  precipitation,  is  black,  oxidises  in  the 
air,  and  is  decomposed  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid. 

Sulphantimonate  of  Copjicr.  Cu'SbS^ — Obtained  by  dropping  a  solution  of 
cuprie  acetate  or  sulphate  into  a  solution  of  sulphantimonate  of  sodium.  The  solutions 
must  be  rather  dilute ;  the  copper-solution  must  be  dropped  in  slowly  and  "^vith  rapid 
stirring ;  and  the  precipitate  then  heated,  together  with  the  liquid,  with  brisk  stirring 
all  the  while.  Without  these  precautions,  each  drop  of  the  copper-solution,  as  it 
enters,  becomes  enveloped  by  the  precipitate ;  and  if  the  precipitate  be  tlirown  on  the 
filter  in  this  state,  the  solution  of  sulphantimonate  of  sodium  runs  away  first,  and  then 
the  acetate  of  copper  and  sulphantimonate  of  copper  decompose  each  other,  acetic  acid 
or  sidphuric  acid  being  set  free,  which  then  acts  upon  the  sulphantimonate  of  sodium 
still  remaining  in  the  precipitate,  setting  free  pentasulphide  of  antimony  and  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid.  In  this  manner,  the  precipitate  becomes  contaminated  with  pentasid- 
phide  of  antimony  anfl  sulphide  of  copper. — Sulphantimonate  of  copper,  when  pure,  is 
a  dark  bro'svu  precipitate,  which  when  heated  gives  off  sulphur,  and  leaves  a  residue 
apparently  consisting  of  cuprous  sulphantimonite  (Sb'-'S'  with  Cu'S).  BoiUng  potash 
decomposes  the  sulphantimonate,  separating  sulphide  of  copper  and  dissolving  penta- 
sidphide  of  antimony,  which  is  at  the  same  time  partially  converted  into  antimonic 
acid. 

If  sulphantimonate  of  sodium  be  added  to  excess  of  cuprlc  sulphate,  .ind  the  pre- 
cipitate boiled  for  some  time  with  the  Kquid,  a  product  is  obtained  containing  16  at. 
copper,  8  at.  sulphur,  2  at.  antimony,  and  5  at.  oxygen,  and  the  liquid  exhibits  a 
strong  acid  reaction : 

SNa^S.Sb^S^  +  8Cu2SO'  +  SH^'O  =  (SCu^S  +  Sb^O^)  -i-  3Na=S0'  +  5H-S0^ 

The  precipitate  thus  formed,  may,  as  already  observed  (see  above),  be  either  3Cu-'S.Sb-S^ 
+  5Cu-0,  or  8Cu-S  +  Sb'-0\  On  boiling  it  ^vith  potash-ley,  sulphide  of  copper 
remains  behind,  and  a  solution  of  antimoiiate  of  potassium  is  formed,  which  gives  with 
acids  a  white  precipitate  of  antimonic  acid.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  precipitate,  when 
quickly  and  strongly  heated  in  close  vessels,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous 
anhydride,  but  no  sulphur,  and  the  residue  contains  sulphide  of  copper  and  pentasul- 
phide of  antimony.  Sloroover  tlie  same  products  are  obtained  bj-  igniting  a  mixture 
of  8  at.  pure  sidphide  of  copper,  and  1  at.  pure  antimonic  oxide,  or  of  1  at.  sulphantimo- 
nate of  copper  and  5  at.  cuprie  oxide.  So  far  then  it  is  impossible  to  decide  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  precipitate  obtained  in  the  manner  just  described.  But  when 
sulpharsenate  of  potassium  is  dropt  into  excess  of  cuprie  sulphate,  and  the  mixture 
boiled,  a  precipitate  is  obtained  consisting  of  pure  sulphide  of  copper,  the  whole  of 
the  arsenic  remaining  dissolved  as  arsenic  acid.  Hence,  from  the  analogj'  of  the 
arsenic  and  antimony  compounds,  it  is  probable  that  the  antimony  precipit-ate  above- 
mentioned  is  a  mixture  of  sidphide  of  copper  and  antimonic  oxide. 

Sulphantimonate  of  Iron. — Ferrous  sulphate  dropt  into  sulphantimonate  of 
sodium  forms  a  black  precipitate,  which  quickly  tm'us  reddish-yellow.  The  sodium-salt 
forms  with  ammouio-feiTic  sulphate,  so  long  as  the  latter  is  in  excess,  a  greenisli-brown 
precipitate,  consisting  merely  of  sulphur  and  pentasulphide  of  antimony,  the  whole  of 
the  iron  being  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state  and  remaining  in  the  liquid. 

Sulphantimonate  of  Lead.  Pb'SbS'. —  Obtained  by  adding  acetate  of  load  to 
suliiliantimonate  of  sodium,  witli  the  same  precautious  as  those  described  for  the 
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preparation  of  the  copper-s:ilt.  Tt  is  a  dark  bromi  precipitate,  which  is  deeompoBed 
hy  heat,  giving  off  2  at.  sulphur,  and  lea'S'iug  sulphantimonite  of  lead,  31'b-8.8b'-'S",  or 
Pb^SbS',  of  the  same  composition  as  the  mineral  Boulangerite.  Boiling  potash-ley 
decomposes  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  copper-salt.  A  precipitate,  containing  I61'b, 
8S,  2Sb,  and  50,  is  liliewise  obtained  by  adding  sulphantimonate  of  sodium  to  excess 
of  acetate  of  lead. 

Sid'phantimonatc  of  Magnesium. — Eecently  precipitated  pentasulphide  of 
antimony  dissolves  in  aqueous  hydrosulphm-ie  acid,  in  wliich  magnesia  is  susjiended, 
the  magnesia  likewise  dissolving ;  but  the  compound  cannot  be  made  to  crystallise. 

Sulfkantimonate  of  Manganese. — Red-bro^vn  precipitate,  produced  by  mix- 
ing the  sodium-salt  with  sulphate  of  manganese;  it  oxidises  during  wasliing  and 
drying. 

Sulphantimonates  of  Mercury. — The  m^mfr/c  salt,  3Hg-S.Sb^S^  orHg'SbS^ 
obtained  like  the  copper-  and  lead-salts,  is  an  orange-coloured  precipitate.  If  after 
washing  it  be  immersed  in  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  or  a  solution  of  sulphanti- 
monate of  sodium  be  added  to  excess  of  mercuric  chloride,  a  white  substance  is  formed, 
containing  3Hg-S.Sb-S^+ 6HgCl  +  3Hg-0.  This  substance  is  not  a  mere  mixture, 
but  a  chemical  compound,  which  is  not  attacked  by  any  acid  except  aqua-rcgia. 
Potash  decomposes  it  immediately,  leaving  mercuric  sulphide,  and  dissolving  antimonic 
and  hydrochloric  acids. — Mercurous  nitrate,  mixed  with  sulphantimonate  of  sodium, 
foi-ms  a  black  precipitate,  whichever  salt  may  be  in  excess. 

Sulphantimonate  of  NicJcel. — Black  precipitate,  which  oxidises  in  the  air,  and 
is  decomposed  by  hot  hydrocliloric  acid. 

Sulphantimonate  of  Potassium,  K^SbS' ;  in  the  crystallised  state  2K^SbS^  + 
fill'-'O,  or  3K-S.Sb'S^  +  'OH^O. —  The  anhydi-ous  salt  is  obtained  by  fusing  sulphide  of 
jiotassium  with  trisidphide  of  antimony  and  sulphur,  or  sidphate  of  potassium  with 
the  trisulphide  and  charcoal,  or  by  heating  one  of  the  potassiimi-livers  of  antimony, 
in  which  case  metallic  antimony  separates  out.  The  product  is  a  brown  mass,  the 
aqueous  solution  of  which  yields  crystals  of  the  hydrated  salt.  The  latter  is,  however, 
better  obtained  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  11  pts.  of  finely  levigated  trisulphide  of  anti- 
mony, 6  pts.  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  1  pt.  of  flowers  of  siilphur,  and  3  pts.  of  lime 
previously  biu'nt  and  slaked,  with  20  pts.  of  water,  for  some  hours,  renewing  the 
water  as  it  evaporates  ;  or  by  leaving  the  same  mixture  in  a  covered  vessel  for  24 
hours,  and  stirring  frequently ;  then  filtering  and  evaporating.  The  hydrated  salt 
forms  colourless  or  yellowish,  granular  or  radiating  crystals,  which  give  off' their  water 
when  heated. 

Sulphantimonate  of  potassium  is  likewise  formed  when  pentasulphide  of  antimony 
is  boiled  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  potassium,  antimonate  of  potassium  being  formed 
at  the  same  time,  and  separating  in  the  solid  state.  Hot  caustic  potash-ley  dissolves 
the  pentasulphide  completely ;  but  on  diluting  the  solution,  and  adding  carbonate  of 
ammonium,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  merely  of  the  pentasuljahide  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphantimonate  of  potassium.  Cold  potash-ley  of  moderate 
strength  acts  upon  pentasidphide  of  antimony  somewhat  differently  ;  the  pentasulphide 
loses  its  colom-;  white  acid  antimonate  of  potassium  (K^0.2Sb-'0^  +  6H-0)  remains 
undissolved,  notwithstanding  the  excess  of  potash  present ;  fi'ee  sulphide  of  potassium 
is  formed  ;  and  the  liquid  yields  by  evaporation  a  colourless  double  salt,  consisting  of 
sulphantimonate  and  antimonate  of  potassium  (K'SbS^KSbO^  -t-  5H-0),  crystallising 
in  long  needles,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  become  covered  with  a  kermes- 
coloured  film.  Cold  water  renders  these  crystals  milk-white,  dissolving  a  portion,  and 
leaving  a  white  residue  of  acid  antimonate  of  potassivim.  Hot  water  dissolves  the  salt 
readily,  and  the  solution,  when  mixed  with  acids,  yields  an  orange-coloured  precipitate, 
consisting  of  pentasulphide  of  antimony  mixed  with  antimonic  acid. 

Sulphantimonate  of  Silver,  Ag'Sb.S\  prepared  like  the  lead-  and  copper-salts 
forms  a  black,  perfectly  insoluble  precipitate,  which  gives  off  sulphur  when  heated, 
leaving  a  fused  grey  residue  of  sulphantimonate  of  silver,  Ag^.SbS^,  which  yields  a  red 
powder  by  trituration. — Bj'  adding  sulphantimonite  of  sodium  to  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver  and  boiling  for  several  hom's,  a  precipitate  is  obtained  containing  antimonic  oxide, 
which  may  be  completely  extracted  from  it  by  potash. 

Sulphantimonate  of  Sodiu7n,  Na'SbS^  +  9H-0,  or  ZNaS.ShS''  +  QHO. 
Schlippc's  salt. — This  salt  is  prepared  by  digesting  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  a 
vessel  that  can  be  closed,  and  with  frequent  stu-ring,  a  mixtiu-e  of  11  pts.  of  elutriated 
trisulphide  of  antimony,  13  pts.  crystallised  carbonate  of  sodium,  1  pt.  flowers  of 
sulphur,  5  pts.  of  quick  lime  previously  slaked,  and  20  pts.  of  water.  After  twenty-four 
hours,  the  liquid  is  strained  off',  the  residue  washed  several  times  with  water,  and  the 
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solation  together  with  the  wash-water,  is  evaporated  in  a  porcelain  dish  or  clean  iron 
pot,  till  a  sample  yields  crystals  on  cooling.  The  whole  is  then  left  to  cool  quietly,  and 
the  resulting  crystals  are  washed  several  times  -ndth  cold  water,  and  dried  in  the  air,  or 
better,  under  a  beU  jar,  over  lime  or  oil  of  vitriol.  The  formation  of  the  salt  is  much 
accelerated  by  boiling  the  mixture.  (Liebig,  Hand  wort.  d.  Chem.  2'"  Aufl.  ii.  130. 
For  other  modes  of  preparation,  see  Gmeliu's  Handbook,  iv.  384.) 

Sulphantimonate  of  sodium  forms  transparent,  colourless,  or  pale  yellow,  regular 
tetrahedrons,  with  truncated  summits,  or  acuminated  -tt-ith  the  faces  of  the  rhombic 
dodecahedi-ou.  Its  taste  is  bitterly  metallic,  and  at  the  same  time  alkaline.  It  dis- 
solves in  2'9  pts.  of  water  at  15°  C,  and  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  alcohol.  When 
heated,  it  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and  after  all  the  water  has  gone  off, 
forms  a  greyish-white  mass,  which  crumbles  to  a  bulky  powder  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  At  a  commencing  red  heat,  it  fuses,  without  decomposition,  if  the  air  be  excluded. 
The  fused  mass  is  liver-coloured,  and  dissolves  in  water,  leafing  ii  small  quantity  of 
sulphide  of  antimony.  The  decomposition  of  the  solution,  as  well  as  of  the  salt  itself, 
by  contact  with  the  air,  is  due  to  the  action  of  cai'bonic  acid,  but  is  not  complete  even 
after  many  months.  The  resulting  brown  precipitate  contains  sulphantimonate  of 
sodium  with  trisulpliide  of  antimony,  and  the  liquid  is  found  to  contain  carbonate, 
sulphide,  and  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  but  no  sulphate. 

When  sulphantimonate  of  sodium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  tartar-emetic,  the  liquid 
first  turns  red,  and  then  yields  an  orange-coloured  precipitate  containing  pentasulphide, 
trisulphide,  and  trioxide  of  antimony,  whUe  tartrate  of  sodium  and  potassium  remains 
in  solution : 

eC^H'KSbO'  +  2Na'SbS<  =  6C'H«KNaO»  +  Sb=S=  +  Sb-S'  +  2Sb-0» 

This  precipitate  melts  at  a  high  temperatiu-e,  forming  a  black  metaUic-shining  mass, 
exhibiting  red  translucence  on  the  edges,  and  perfectly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Potash  decomposes  it,  leaving  a  yellow  residue  consisting  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  tri- 
oxide of  antimony,  and  a  compound  of  that  oxide  with  potash.  (Handworterbuch.') 

Sulphant'bnonate  of  Strontitim. — Prepared  like  the  calcium-salt:  not  ciys- 
tallisable. 

Sulphantimonate  of  Ur  aniu  7n. — ^Yellow-brown  precipitate,  obtained  by  adding 
ammonio-m-anic  chloride  to  sulphantimonate  of  sodium. 

Sulphantimonate  of  Zinc,  obtained  by  dropping  .sulphate  of  zinc  into  a  solution 
of  the  sodium-salt,  is  an  orange-coloured  precipitate  which  dissolves  iu  the  liquid  when 
heated,  and  partly  runs  through  the  filter  during  washing.  It  is  decomposed  and  dis- 
solved by  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  precipitate  obtained  with  excess  of  the  zinc-salt,  has  the  same  colour,  but  is  not 
easily  obtained  free  from  the  preceding,  even  after  long  boiling.  Fuming  nitric  acid 
decomposes  it,  with  ignition.  (Handworterbuch.) 

AWTIIWOWY,  SXJliPHOCHS.OKIJ5B  OP.  SbSCP.  Obtained  by  slowly  passing 
dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  pentacliloride  of  antimony.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
body,  which  melts  at  a  moderate  heat,  is  resolved  at  a  higher  temperature  into  sulphur 
and  trichloride  of  antimony,  deliquesces  in  moist  air,  and  is  decomposed  by  water  into 
sidphur  and  trichloride  (?  oxychloride)  of  antimony ;  with  aqueous  tartaric  acid,  it 
yields  a  precipitate  of  sidphide  of  antimony  mixed  with  oxide.  (Cloez,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  XXX.  374.) 

Other  sulphoeliloridcs  of  antimony  have  been  obtained  by  E.  Schneider  (Pogg. 
Ann.  cviii.  407).  Finely  pulverised  ti-isulphide  of  antimony  dissolves  in  14  or  15 
times  its  weight  of  the  melted  trichloride,  without  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  light  brown  solution  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  yeUow  crystalline  mass.  By 
pouring  off  the  still  remaining  liquid  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  solidification,  the  com- 
pound may  be  obtained  in  regular  crystals  (rhombic  prisms  bevelled  at  the  ends  with 
a  macrodiagonal  dome),  containing  Sb-SCl''.6SbCR  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  is 
decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water,  ■with  separation  of  a  yeUow  powder ;  by 
prolonged  heating,  it  is  resolved  into  volatile  trichloride  of  antimony,  and  a  black 
residue  of  sulphide.  It  is  decomposed  by  absolute  alcohol,  out  of  contact  of  air,  a 
large  quantity  of  chloride  of  antimony  and  a  little  of  the  sidphide  dissolving,  and  a 
reddish-yellow  amorphous  substance  being  left,  containing  2SbClS.3Sb'S'.  This  com- 
pound is  decomposed,  by  heating  in  close  vessels,  into  trichloride  and  trisulphide  of 
of  antimony,  also  by  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

AiarTIMOWSr,  SVXiPHXODISX:  op.  SbSI. — This  compound  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving trisulphide  of  antimony  in  the  melted  tri-iodide.  It  has  a  brilliant  metallic 
lustre  and  red-bro^vn  colour,  appears  red  aud  transparent  under  the  microscope,  and 
yields  a  powder  of  a  fine  cherry- red  colour.  (E.  Schneider,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxiir, 
422;  Edp.  Chim.  pure,  ii.  323.) 
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When  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  iodine  and  trisulphide  of  antimony  is  slowly 
heated  in  a  retort,  an  iodosulpliide,  probably  of  the  same  composition,  rises  in  red 
vapours,  wliich  condense  in  the  receiver.  Tlie  same  body  is  formed  by  subliming  a 
mixtiu-e  of  24  pts.  antimony,  9  pts.  sulphur,  and  68  pts.  iodine,  or  of  2  pts.  iorline  and 
9  pts.  iodide  of  sulphur.  It  forms  shining  transparent,  blood-red  needles  and  lamina-, 
which  melt  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  sublime  more  easily  than  the  iodide  of  antimony.  It 
lias  a  pungent  taste  and  repulsive  odour.  It  is  decomposed  at  a  strong  heat,  also  by 
chlorine  and  by  water.  Henry  and  Garot  (J.  Pharm.  x.  511),  assigned  to  this  pro- 
duct tlie  formula  SbS^P ;  but  this  is  doubtless  incorrect. 

AlMrZi"<EOia'ir-KilT5SGXiES,  03tG^5ffIC.  Antimony  combines  \^dth  alcohol- 
radicles  m  various  proportions,  forming  compounds  which  themselves  act  like  simple 
ra<licles,  uniting  with  chlorine,  oxygen,  sulphm-,  &c.,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
metals.  Some  of  these  bases  are  formed  on  the  type  of  ammonia,  NH^,  containing 
1  at.  antimony.united  with  3  at.  of  the  alcohol-radicle  ;  others  on  the  type  NH"* ;  and  a 
compound  of  antimony  with  amyl  is  known  containing  1  at.  antimony  with  2  at.  amy). 
The  names  and  formuI;e  of  the  antimony-radicles  at  present  known,  are  given  in  the 
following  table :  — 


Antimonides  of  Amyl : 

Stil)diamyl  ....... 

Stibtriamyl  or  Triamylstibine 

.  Sb(C'H")' 
.  Sb(CTI")5 

Antimonides  of  Etiiyl : 

Stibtrietliyl  or  Triethylstibine  . 
Stibethylium  or  Tetrethylstibonium  . 

.  Sb(C^H^)^ 
.  Sb(C-lP)' 

Antimonides  of  Methyl : 

Stibtrimethyl  or  Trimethylstibino 
Stibmethylium  or  Tetramethylstibonium 

.  S1j(CH'')' 
.  Sb(CH'')' 

The  existence  of  pentethylstibine  Sb(C-II^)'*  and  pentametliylstiliine  .Sb(CIP)'',  has 
also  been  rendered  probable  by  the  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  Buckton  (C'hem.  Soe. 
Uu.  J.  xiii.  116). 

The  compounds  containing  3  at.  of  alcohol-radicle  are  obtained  by  distilling  the  iodides 
of  the  alcohol-radicles  with  antimonide  of  potassium  or  sodium,  or  liy  the  action  of  tri- 
chloride of  antimony  on  zinc-etliyl.  They  are  liquids  which  volatilise  without  decom- 
position, and  rapidly  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  with  great  evolution  of  lieat,  sufficient 
in  the  case  of  the  ethyl-  and  methyl-compounds  to  produce  vivid  comljustion.  The 
compounds  containing  4  at.  of  alcohol-radicle  are  not  known  in  the  free  state ;  but 
tlieir  iodides  are  obtained  by  treating  the  corresponding  comj)Ounds  containing  3  at. 
alcohol-radicle  with  the  iodides  of  those  radicles  ;  and  these  iodides  when  treated 
with  oxide  of  silver  and  water,  yield  the  hych-atod  oxides  of  the  same  radicles,  which 
are  fixed  bases,  having  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  imiting  readily  with  acids  like 
the  hydrates  of  potassium  and  sodium.  In  this  respect,  they  resemble  the  correspond- 
ing nitrogen-bases,  hydrate  of  tetrethylium,  N(C-H*)''.H.O,  &c. 

The  antimony-radicles  containing  4  at.  of  the  alcohol-radicle,  are  monatomie,  uniting 
with  1  at.  chlorine,  iodine,  &c. ;  but  those  which  contain  3  at.  alcohol-radicle,  stilitri- 
cthyl,  for  example,  are  diatomic,  uniting  with  2  at.  chlorine,  iodine,  &e.,  and  with  1  at. 
oxygen,  e.g.  Sb(C*II'')lCP,  Sb(C-H')^0,  &e.  The  same  law  holds  good  with  respect 
to  other  organo-metaUie  bodies  similarly  constituted,  arsentriethyl,  for  example  :  but  it 
does  not  extend  to  the  corresponding  nitrogen-radicles,  such  as  triethylamine,  tri- 
methylamine,  &c.,  which,  indeed,  do  not  unite  directly  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine, 
&c.,  ijut  combine  with  hydrated  acids  in  the  same  manner  as  ammonia. 

Antimonides  of  Amyl,  or  Stibamyls.* 

These  compounds  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  amyl  on  antimonide  of 
potassium,  the  process  being  conducted  similarly  to  that  for  tlie  preparation  of  stib- 
ethyl  (p.  341).  After  the  action  has  ceased,  and  the  excess  of  iodide  of  amyl  has  dis- 
tilled off,  the  residue  is  either  distilled  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydi-ide,  whereby 
a  distillate  is  obtained  containing  stibdiamyl ;  or  the  product  is  exhausted  with  ether, 
and  the  solution  freed  from  ether  by  distillation,  in  which  case  a  residue  is  left  con- 
sisting of  stibtriamyl.  If  the  stibtriamyl  thus  obtained  is  contaminated  with  amylic 
alcohol  or  iodide  of  amyl,  pure  compounds  may  be  prepared  from  it  by  dissolving  it  in 
a  mixtiu'e  of  ether  and  alcohol ;  adding  alcoholic  bromine  till  its  colour  just  begins  to 
1  le  permanent ;  precipitating  the  bromide  of  stibtriamyl  by  adding  a  large  quantity'  of 
water;  converting  the  bromide  into  oxide  by  means  of  oxide  of  silver  suspended  n 

•  F.  Berle,  J.  pr.  Cliem.  Ixv  385;  f!m.  xi.  125. 
Z  2 
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alcohol ;  precipitating  the  oxide  by  water,  and  dissolving  it  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
alcohol ;  precipitating  the  pure  chloride  by  another  addition  of  water ;  and  freeing  it 
from  a  small  quantity  of  water  by  heating  it  to  100°  C.  in  contact  with  fused  chloride 
of  calcium. 

Stibdiamtl.  Sb(C^H")^  =  SbAm'.  —  The  distillate  just  mentioned,  after  being 
freed  from  undecomposed  iodide  of  amyl  by  re-distiUatiou  over  antimonide  of  potassium, 
gave  off  at  80°  C.  a  colourless  liquid,  which  burnt  with  a  white  flame,  diffusing  a  white 
emoke  of  oxide  of  antimony.  The  liquid  which  then  remained  was  stibdiamyl.  It  was 
greenish-yellow,  heavier  than  water,  and  tolerably  mobile,  with  a  peculiar  aromatic 
odour  and  bitter  taste  ;  insoluble  in  water,  but  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  was  not  spontaneously  inflammable,  but  when  set  on  fire,  burned  with 
a  very  white  flame,  diffusing  a  white  fume  of  oxide  of  antimony.  It  exploded  with 
great  violence  when  heated  in  oxygen  gas,  and  was  decomposed  by  nitric  acid  with 
considerable  evolution  of  heat.  Its  ethereal  solution  exposed  to  the  air,  left  an  oxide 
which  absorbed  carbonic  acid;  and  the  stibdiamyl  itself  heated  to  100°  C.  in  a 
stream  of  dry  carbonic  acid,  j'ielded  a  viscid  liquid,  which  appeared  to  be  the  car- 
bonate (SbAm-)-.CO'.  The  haloid  salts  of  stibdiamyl  are  gummy  liquids ;  the 
sulpliate  and  nitrate  are  precipitated  from  their  alcoholic  solutions  by  water,  in  the 
form  of  gummy  masses,  which  dry  up  to  amorphous  soHds. 

Stibteiamtl  or  Triamylstibine.  Sb(C^II")'  =  SbAm'. — Transparent  slightly 
yellowish  liquid,  very  viscid  below  20°  C,  more  mobile  at  higher  temperatures.  It  has 
a  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and  a  bitter,  somewhat  metaUic  and  very  persistent  taste. 
Specific  gravity  1-333  at  17°  C.  (according  to  Cramer,  Pharm.  Centr.  1855,  465,  it  is 
1'0587).  In  contact  with  the  air,  it  does  not  take  fire,  but  fumes  strongly  and  decom- 
poses, depositing  a  white  powder.  A  drop  of  it  placed  on  bibulous  paper  and  exposed 
to  the  air,  becomes  so  strongly  heated  as  to  char  the  paper.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  readily  in  ether.  It  does  not  exhibit  any 
tendency  to  unite  with  iodide  of  amyl,  when  heated  with  that  compound  in  a  sealed 
tube. 

Stibtriamyl  is  a  diatomic  radicle,  like  stibtriethyl.  Its  oxide,  Sb(C*H")'.0  =  is  pro- 
duced by  slow  evaporation  of  an  ethereal  solution  of  stibtriamyl  in  contact  with  the  :iir ; 
or  by  decomposing  the  chloride,  iodide,  or  bromide  with  oxide  of  silver.  It  is  a  grcyisli- 
yellow  viscid  mass,  which  becomes  somewhat  more  fluid  when  gently  heated,  but 
decomposes  at  higher  temperatures.  It  tastes  and  smells  lilce  the  radicle  itself.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol  and  in  ether,  but  dissolves 
easily  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  precipitates  mctalhc  oxides  from 
their  salts.  Oxide  of  stibriamyl  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  and  the  resulting  compounds 
are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  water. 

1.  The  chloride,  Sb(C^H")'Cl-,  obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  a  yellowish  translucent  liquid,  viscid  at  ordinary,  comparatively  mobile  at  higher 
temperatiu-es,  heavier  than  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  tastes  and  smells 
like  stibtriamyl.  Decomposes  at  temperatures  above  160°  C.  The  bromide  and  iodide 
resemble  the  chloride. 

Nitrate.  Sb(C^H")^2N0'. — When  the  chloride  or  iodide  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  and  then  filtered,  the  filtrate 
forms  an  emulsion,  from  which,  after  standing  for  some  time  in  a  warm  place,  two 
liquids  separate,  the  upper  being  light,  yellow,  and  mobile,  and  the  lower  a  deep 
brown-red  oil.  The  upper  layer,  when  .--lowly  evaporated,  jnelds  the  nitrate  in  slender 
white  crystals  grouped  in  stars  ;  they  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  dilute 
alcohol.  The  dark  red  oil  likewise  dissolves  on  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of 
hydrated  alcohol,  and  the  solution,  after  standing  for  some  time,  yields  the  same  crys- 
tals. These  crystals  melt  at  about  20°  C. :  the  fused  mass  does  not  dissolve  in  alcohol 
so  readily  as  the  crystals.  This  salt,  the  only  crystaUisable  compound  of  stibtriamyl, 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  but  dissolves  in  hydrated  alcohol.  It  has  a  peculiar 
metallic  taste. 

The  stil2>katc,  Sb(C'H")'.SO',  is  formed  by  decomposing  equivalent  quantities  of 
sulphate  of  silver  and  a  haloi'd  compound  of  stibtriamyl  dissolved  in  alcohol.  This  salt 
was  obtained  only  as  an  oily  liquid  body. 

The  white  powder,  formed  by  tlie  action  of  the  air  upon  stibtriamyl  is  insohible  in 
ether,  alcohol,  and  water :  it  does  not  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  imperfectly  in 
fuming  nitric  acid ;  elowly  in  aqua-regia.  It  remains  unaltered  even  when  strongly 
heated,  not  decomposing  below  a  red  heat.  Borlii  supposes  it  to  be  antimonitc  of  stib- 
triamyl, SbAni'O.Sb-0'.  When  sulpluu-etted  hydi-ogen  was  passed  for  some  time 
through  this  compound  suspended  in  alcohol,  a  white  powder  immediately  separated, 
which  gradually  assumed  an  orange  colour,  and  then  formed  a  pulpy  mass,  which  could 
not  be  filtered.    After  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  and  ether  the  liquid, 
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when  left  to  stand  in  a  warm  place,  deposited  an  orange-red,  floceulent  precipitate, 
■which,  after  djyiiig,  formed  a  brownish-yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
water  ;  this  powder  decomposed  at  a  very  high  temperatui-e,  and  took  fire  when 
fuming  nitric  acid  was  poured  upon  it.  Berl6  regards  this  compound  as  su/phanti- 
monite  of  stihtriamyl,  fSbAm^S.Sb'-S'  (it  gave  18'38  per  cent,  sulphur,  the  formula 
requiring  17'59).  A  compound,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  this,  is  formed  by 
passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  some  time  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oxide 
of  stibtriamyl. 

Antimonides  of  Etbyl,  or  Stibetbyls. 

Stibtribthtl  or  Trietiiylstibine,  commonly  called  <SV/if</i///.  Sb(C-II'')^  = 
SbE^  (Lowig  and  Schweizer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxv.  315,  327;  Lei  wig,  ibid.  Ixxx. 
323  ;  G  m.  ix.  79 ;  Gerh.  ii.  370.) — This  compound  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  iodide  of 
ethyl  on  antimonide  of  potassium.  The  alloy  is  finely  pulverised  together  with  two  or 
three  times  its  weight  of  quartz-sand  (if  pidverised  alone  it  is  apt  to  take  fire) ;  the 
mixture  is  introduced  into  a  number  of  small  short-necked  flasks,  so  as  to  till  them  to 
about  two- thirds ;  and  iodide  of  ethyl  is  added  in  quantity  just  sufficient  to  moisten  the 
mixture  of  alloyand  sand.  The  action  begins  in  a  fewminutes,  and  is  accompanied  with  a 
rise  of  temperatm-e  sufficient  to  volatilise  the  excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl,  which  is  collected 
by  itself  in  a  small  receiver ;  as  soon  as  this  action  is  over,  the  flask  is  connected  as 
quickly  as  possible  ^^dth  a  condensing  apparatus,  through  which  a  stream  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  passed  during  the  whole  operation.  This  condensing  apparatus  consists  of  a 
tall  wide  cylindrical  vessel  closed  by  a  cork  having  three  aj^ertures.  Through  one  of 
these  apertures,  passes  a  tube  proceeding  from  the  carbonic  acid  apparatus,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  through  tlie  second  a  short  straight  tube  to  carry  off 
that  gas,  and  through  the  tliird  is  inserted  the  distillation  tul;>e  connected  with  the 
flask  containing  the  mixture :  this  tube  descends  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass 
cylinder,  and  drops  into  the  mouth  of  a  small  receiver,  partly  filled  with  antimonide  of 
potassium.  This  apparatus  being  completely  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  gener- 
ating flask  is  heated  very  gently  at  first,  and  afterwards  more  strongly  as  long  as  any 
liquid  distils  over.  Tliis  flask  is  then  removed,  the  distillation-tube  stopped  with 
wax,  till  a  second  flask  is  ready  to  be  adapted,  and  the  operation  is  then  repeated. 
The  contents  of  20  to  24  flasks  of  3  or  4  ounces  capacity  yield  4  or  5  ounces  of  crude 
product,  which  may  thus  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  a  day.  The  receiver  in  which 
the  distillate  has  been  collected  is  then  closed  while  still  immersed  in  the  atmosphere 
of  carbonic  acid,  afterwards  removed,  and  used  as  a  retort  in  the  rectification  of  the 
product,  the  same  condensing  apparatus  l)eing  used  as  before.  The  first  portions  of 
the  rectified  product  contain  iodine,  and  deposit  after  a  while,  a  numljer  of  colourless 
crystals  consisting  of  iodide  of  stibethyliuni.    (Lowig  and  Schweizer.) 

2.  By  the  action  of  trichloride  of  antimony  on  zinc-ethyl,  similarly  to  the  preparation 
of  triet.hylphosphine.    (Hofmann:  See  Phosphorus  Bases.) 

Properties.  Stibtriethyl  is  a  transparent,  coloiudess,  mobile,  strongly  refracting  liquid, 
having  a  disagreeable  alliaceous  odom\  Specific  gravity  1'3244  at  16°  C.  It  does  not 
solidify  at  29°  C.  Boils  at  lo8°-.5  (bar.  at  730  mm.).  Vapour-density,  by  experi- 
ment =  7'44  ;  by  calcidation  7'18,  the  formula  Sb(C-H*)^,  representing  2  volumes  of 
vapour.    Stibtriethyl  is  insohdile  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

A  drop  of  stibtriethyl  exposed  to  the  air  at  the  end  of  a  glass  rod,  emits  thick  white 
fumes,  and  in  a  few  seconds  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  white,  strongly  luminous 
flame.  Wlien  introduced  in  a  thin  stream  into  oxygen  gas,  it  bm-ns  %vith  dazzling 
brightness.  But  if  it  be  made  to  run  into  a  glass  globe  containing  air,  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  take  fire,  it  gives  off  dense  white  fumes,  which  collect  on  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  dissolves  in 
alcohol  and  water;  at  the  same  time  a  transparent,  colourless,  viscid  mass  is  formed, 
which  is  soluble  in  ether.  This  latter  substance  is  the  oxide  of  stibtrictli.t/1,  SbE'O  ; 
tlie  powder  is  antimo7iite  of  stibtriethyl,  SbE^O.Sb-0'.  Stibtriethyl  oxidises  very 
slowly  when  immersed  in  water ;  hence  it  is  best  to  keep  it  under  that  liquid.  8n!- 
fhur,  selenium,  iodine,  bromine,  and  chlorine  combine  directly  with  stibtriethyl,  the 
action  being  always  attended  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  in  the  case  of  bromine  and 
chloi-ino,  with  inflammation.  The  compounds  contain  1  at.  stibtriethyl,  with  1  at.  of 
a  dibasic  radicle,  O,  S,  SO'  &c.,  or  1  at.  stibethyl  with  2  at.  of  a  monobasic  radicle, 
CI,  Br,  NO',  &e.,  in  which  respect  they  resemlile  the  compounds  of  stibtrimethyl,  ar- 
sentriethyl  (see  p.  322).  Stibtriethjd  introduced  into  liydruchloric  acid  gas,  yields  chlo- 
ride of  stibf I'iethyl  and  free  hydrogen : 

SbE'  -I-  2HC1  =  SbE'CP  +  H=. 
The  same  reaction  takes  jilacewith  fuming  hydrochloric  acid.    DDuto  nitric  acid,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  acts  on  stibtriethyl  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  metals,  evolving 
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nitric  oxide  and  fonning  nitxate  of  stibtriethyl.  Neither  fuming  nitric  acid  nor  aqua- 
regia  oxidises  the  antimony  completely. 

Antimonitc  o  f  Stibtriethyl,  Sb(C«H')».Sb20*,  or  SbE'O.Sb^O',  is  formed,  together 
with  the  oxide,  by  the  gradual  oxidation  of  stibtriethyl.  The  white  fumes  which 
stibtriethyl  dilFuses  in  the  air  consist  almost  whoUy  of  this  compound.  It  maybe  pre- 
pared by  leaving  an  ethereal  solution  of  stibtriethyl  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  and  dis- 
solving out  the  simultaneously  formed  oxide  with  other-alcohol.  The  antimonite  then 
remains  as  a  white,  pulverulent,  amorphous  body.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  prepared  in  the  cold  is  perfectly  mobile, 
but  when  heated,  becomes  viscid  like  starch-paste,  and  dries  up  to  a  friable  mass, 
having  the  appearance  of  porcelain.  Water  poured  upon  this  mass  dissolves  the 
greater  part,  but  leaves  a  small  residue  of  antimonious  oxide.  H3-droehloric  acid, 
added  to  the  alcoholic  solution  throws  down  chloride  of  stibtriethyl ;  the  acid  liquid 
separated  from  the  chloride  yields  with  sidphuretted  hydrogen,  a  precipitate  of  kermes ; 
on  mixing  it  with  water,  powder  of  algaroth  is  precipitated.  (Lowig.) 

Bromide  of  Stibtriethyl.  Sb(C-II^)^Br^.  —Stibtriethyl  takes  fire  when  added  by 
drops  to  bromine.  The  bromide  is  prepared  by  adding  a  recently  prepared  alcohoKe  solu- 
tion of  bromine  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  stibtriethyl  cooled  by  ice,  as  long  as  the  colour 
of  tlie  bromine  disappears.  On  mixing  the  solution  with  a  hirge  quantity  of  wat«r,  the 
bromide  of  stibtriethyl  is  precipitated,  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  liqiud  which  must  then 
be  washed  with  water  and  dried  by  contact  \vith  chloride  of  calcium.  Transparent, 
coloiu'less,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  a  density  of  1'95.3  at  17°  C.  Has  an  un- 
pleasant odour  like  that  of  turpentine,  and  excites  sneezing.  Solidifies  in  a  crystaUine 
mass  at  —  10°  C.  It  is  not  volatile.  When  distilled,  it  yields,  among  other  products 
a  strongly  acid  liquid  ha^'^ng  an  intolerable  odour  lilie  that  of  chloral.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  oil  of  vitriol,  'with  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid,  and  by  chlorine  ■ndth  separa- 
tion of  bromine.  Insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
alcoholic  solution  gives  with  metallic  salts,  reactions  siroilar  to  those  of  bromide  of 
potassium. 

Chloride  of  Stibtriethyl.  Sb(C-ff)^Cl-. — Stibtriethyl  dropt  into  chlorine  gas 
takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  bright  but  smoky  flame.  Introduced  into  drj'  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  it  forms  chloride  of  stibtriethyl,  and  separates  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  equal  in 
volume  to  half  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  The  chloride  is  easily  obtained  in  the  pure 
state  by  decomposing  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  stibtriethyl  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid ;  it  then  separates  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  which  may  be  purified  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  bromide.  Transparent,  colourless  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  I'5-IO  at 
17°  C. ;  it  has  a  powerfid  odoiu-  like  that  of  tm-pentme,  and  a  bitter  taste.  Remains 
fluid  at  12°  C.  When  it  is  distilled  with  water,  a  small  portion  appears  to  volatilise 
xindecomposed;  when  heated  alone,  it  behaves  like  the  bromide.  Strong  sulphuric 
acid  decomposes  it,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
hydrochloric  acid  added  to  a  solution  of  sidphate  of  stibtriethyl  throws  down  the 
chloride.  In  other  respects,  its  relations  are  like  those  of  chloride  of  potassium  or 
chloride  of  sodium.    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Cyanide  of  Stibtriethyl  appears  to  be  formed  when  2  at.  cyanide  of  mercury, 
and  1  at.  sidphide  of  stibtriethyl  are  mixed  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution.  Sulphide  of 
mercury  is  then  formed,  together  with  a  liquid  which  smells  like  pnissic  acid,  and 
behaves  with  metaUic  salts  like  cyanide  of  potassiimi. 

Iodide  o f  Stibtriethyl.  Sb(C-II^)^I-. — Iodine  and  stibtriethyl  combine  together 
under  water,  with  rise  of  temperature.  On  adding  iodine  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  stib- 
triethyl, a  violent  momentary  ebullition  takes  places,  and  the  iodine  quickly  disappears. 
The  iodide  is,  however,  most  easily  prepared  by  adding  iodine  in  small  portions  to  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  stibtriethyl  suiTounded  by  a  frigoritic  mixture,  as  long  as  the  colour 
of  the  iodine  disappears,  and  leaving  the  colourless  solution  to  evaporate.  The  iodide 
then  crystallises  in  colom-less  needles,  which  must  be  rccrystaUised  from  iilcohol,  and 
afterwards  from  ether,  to  free  them  from  a  small  quantity  of  adhering  yellow  powder. 

Iodide  of  stibtriethyl  has  a  slight  odour  of  stibtriethyl  and  a  bitter  taste.  It  dissolves 
in  water  without  decomposition  and  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  and 
solidfies  at  70°'5  C,  sublimes  in  small  quantity  at  100°,  without  alteration,  but  is 
decomposed  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  with  formation  of  dense  w-hite  fumes. 
In  the  fused  state,  it  is  instantly  decomposed  by  potasaiuin,  with  separation  of  stibtri- 
ethyl. With  sulphuric  acid  and  with  metallic  salts,  it  behaves  like  iodide  of 
potassium.  Hydrochloric  acid  immediately  precipitates  chloride  of  stibtrietliyl.  Bro- 
mine and  chlorine  separates  the  iodine;  so  Ukewise  docs  nitric  acid,  forming  nitrate  of 
stibtriediyl.  Vfith  cinc-e/hyl  it  appears  to  form  stilipentethyl,  SliK-T-  +  ZuE  - 
2ZnI  +  SbE^ ;  but  this  compound  is  decomposed  by  distillation  into  st  ibti'iethyl,  etliy- 
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leue,  and  liydriJe  of  etliy] ;  SL(C'H-')^  =  Sb(C-'H^)»  +  C^H^  +  C^H".  (Buekton, 
Chein.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  116.) 

Oxi/!udide  of  Stihtrii'thyl.  (SbE^^FO  =  SbE^P.SbE^O.— Produced  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  iodide  of  stibtriethyl : 

2SbET  +  2NH'  +  H-0  =  (Sb£^)-r-0  +  2NH^I 
also  by  mixing  tlie  oxide  and  iodide  of  stibtretliyl  in  equivalent  quantities.  It  forms 
octahedral  crystals  containing  36-9  percent,  iodine:  by  calculation  37'1  (Streeker 
Ann.  Ch.  Phai-m.  cvi.  306).  Merck,  who  obtained  this  compound  by  mixing  iodide  of 
stibtriethyl  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  stibtriethyl  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, supposed  it  to  be,  not  an  oxyiodide,  liut  a  monoiodide  of  stibtriethyl  SbE^I,  and 
explained  its  formation,  together  that  with  of  another  crystalline  compound  —  not 
analysed,  but  supposed  to  be  SbE-'HI, — on  the  hypothesis  that  the  iodide  of  stibtri- 
ethyl prepared  by  Lowig  and  Schweizer,  really  contained  I  at.  hydrogen  more  thau 
those  chemists  supposed,  its  true  formula  being  SbE^HI-,  or  SbE^I.HI : 

SbE'HI'^  +  SbE'  =  SbE'I  +  SbE^HI. 
But  the  formula  SbE^.I  is  contrary  to  analogy,  the  triethyl-  and  trimethyl-compounds  of 
arsenic,  bismuth,  and  phosphorus,  all  uniting  with  2  at.  I,  Br  or  CI.  Moreover  Merck's 
mode  of  preparation,  which  consisted  in  covering  the  liquid  with  a  funnel,  and  passing 
a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydi-ide  through  the  beak,  till  all  the  ether  was  evaporated, 
was  not  very  well  adapted  to  exclude  the  air  perfectly ;  hence  it  is  probable,  especially 
as  the  action  took  place  but  slowly,  that  oxide  of  stibtrietliyl  was  tirst  formed,  and 
then  combined  with  the  iodide.  The  oxyiodide  might,  however,  be  formed  without 
access  of  air,  if  the  niixtiu'e  was  not  perfectly  dry,  the  compound  SbE^III  being  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time  :  thus, 

2SbE3  +  2SbE^I2  +  H-0  =  (SbE3)=I=0  +  2SbE^HI 
The  oxyiodide  treated  with  hydriodic  acid  yields  iodide  of  stibtriethyl  and  water* 
(SbE^)=rO  +  2HI  =  2SbET-  +  H'-'O 
With  oxide  of  silver,  it  yields  oxide  of  stibtriethyl,  SbE'O,  and  with  chloride  of 
merciu-y,  an  oxychloride  of  stibtriethyl,  (SbE^)^CFO.  (Streeker.) 

Merck  supposed  that  the  action  of  various  mercm-y  and  silver-salts  on  his  supposed 
iodide,  SbE'I,  yielded  a  series  of  compounds  of  analogous  constitution,  viz.  a  chloride, 
SbE-'Cl,  an  oxide  (SbE'<)'-0,  &c. 

nitrate  of  Stihtricth_i;l.  Sb(C=H^)^2N0^— Obtained  by  saturating  dilute  nitric 
acid  with  oxide  of  stilitriethyl,  or  by  dissolving  stibtriethyl  in  the  dilute  acid  with  the 
aid  of  heat.  In  this  latter  reaction,  nitric  oxide  is  evolved,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
antimonious  oxide  separates.  Tlie  salt  maybe  obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporating  the 
solution.  At  62°-5  C.  it  melts  into  a  transparent  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  crystal- 
line mass  at  57°  ;  at  a  higlier  temperature,  it  deflagrates  like  a  mixture  of  nitre  and 
charcoal.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  less  easily  in  alcohol,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  ia 
ether.    The  solutions  have  an  acid  reaction  and  bitter  taste. 

Oxide  of  Stibtriethyl.  Sb(C-H^)^0. — Formed  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  stibtri- 
ethyl, either  in  the  free  state,  as  above  mentioned,  or  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  etiier ;  as 
thus  obtained,  however,  it  is  always  more  or  less  mixed  with  antimonite  of  stibtriethyl, 
especially  when  obtained  from  the  ethereal  solution.  The  alcoholic  solution  on  the 
contrary  yields  but  a  small  quantity  of  antimonite.  Accordingly,  the  oxide  may  be 
obtained  by  leaving  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  to  evaporate  slowly  in  a  loosely  covered 
foot-glass,  treating  the  residue  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  oxide  and  leaves  the 
antimonite,  and  repeating  this  treatment  as  long  as  the  ether  leaves  any  insoluble 
residue. — The  oxide  may  also  be  obtained  by  treating  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate 
of  stibtriethyl  with  baryta-water;  evaporating  tlie  filtrate  over  the  water-bath;  ex- 
hausting the  residue  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  a  compound  of  oxide  of  stibtri- 
ethyl and  baryta;  precipitating  the  baryta  by  carbonic  acid,  and  evaporating  the 
ftkered  alcoholic  solution.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  stibtriethyl  shaken  up  with  finely 
divided  rod  oxide  of  mercury,  quickly  reduces  the  mercury  to  the  metaUic  state,  and 
jaelds  pure  oxide  of  stibethyl. 

Oxide  of  stibtriethyl  in  its  purest  state,  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  viscid,  amorphous 
mass,  which  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  somewhat  less  readily  in  ether ; 
has  a  vei-y  bitter  taste ;  does  not  appear  to  be  poisonous ;  is  not  altered  by  exposure 
to  the  air ;  is  not  volatile  ;  but  when  heated  in  a  tube,  gives  off  white  vapours  wliieh 
burn  with  a  bright  flame,  and  leaves  a  residue  containing  antimony  and  charcoal.  It 
is  decomposed  hy  jmtassiuni ,  ,-ita  gentle  heat,  vAth  separation  of  stibtriethyl.  Fuminq 
nitric  acid  decomposes  it.  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat;  dilute  nitric  -dmX  strnmj 
snlphnrii-  avid  dissolve  it,  forming  salts  of  stibtrietliyl;  hi/droi-lthn-ir  acid,  and  other  hj  - 
drogen-acids  dissolve  it  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  stibtriethyl  and  similar  compounds. 
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Hi/drosvIpTmric  acid  has  no  perceptible  action  upon  it ;  but  on  evaporating  a  solution 
of  the  oxide  satui'ated  -n-ith  the  gas,  crystals  of  sulphide  of  stibtriethyl  are  obtained ;  the 
smallest  trace  of  antimonite  of  stibtriethyl  mixed  Vrdth  the  oxide  is  detected  by  the 
formation  of  a  yellow  precipitate. 

Sulphate  of  Stibtriethyl,  Sb(C^H*)'.SO',  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  sulphide  ■w'ith  sulphate  of  copper.  It  crystallises  in  smaU  white  prisms, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  inodorous,  but  having  a  bitter  taste  and  acid  reaction. 

Sulphide  of  Stibtriethyl,  Sb(C-H^)^S,  is  formed,  with  evolution  of  heat,  when  sul- 
phur and  stibtriethyl  are  brought  together  under  water.  But  it  is  most  readily  obtained 
by  boiling  an  ethereal  solution  of  stibtriethyl  with  flowers  of  sulphur;  the  liquid  decanted 
from  the  sulpliur  soon  solidifies  in  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by 
leaving  the  adhering  sulphur  to  oxidise  in  the  air,  and  ci-ystaUising  several  times  from 
ether.  Sulphide  of  stibethyl  thus  purified  forms  a  bulky  mass,  having  a  silvery  lustre, 
an  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  bitter  taste  ;  it  is  permanent  in  the  air  when  dry,  melts 
above  100°  C,  and  is  decomposed  by  a  stronger  heat,  -n-ith  evolution  of  stibtriethyl  va- 
pour. The  aqueous  solution  of  the  sidphide  precipitates  metals  from  their  solutions 
as  sulphides,  and  yields  sidphuretted  hydrogen  -with  dilute  acids. 

Sulphantimonite  of  Stibtriethyl.  SbElSb-S^  or  SbE^S.Sb=S^  — Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  passed  through  a  solution  of  the  antimonite,  throws  down  this  compound  in 
the  form  of  a  light  yellow  precipitate,  ha-ving  an  extremely  unpleasant,  persistent  odour, 
like  that  of  mercaptan.  The  compound  is  also  formed  by  adding  recently  precipitated 
tiisulphide  of  antimony  to  a  solution  of  sidphide  of  stibtriethyl,  the  latter  being  in  ex- 
cess, whereupon  the  brown-red  colour  of  the  kermes  immediately  changes  to  light  j-ellow. 
Dried  over  sulphiu'ic  acid,  it  forms  a  powder  of  a  beautifid  light  yellow  colour,  which 
changes  to  brown-red  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath.  When  distilled  over  a  spirit- 
lamp,  it  yields  a  liquid  distillate  having  all  the  properties  of  sulphide  of  stibtriethyl. 
Dilute  sulphuric  acid  poured  upon  it,  separates  trisidphide  of  antimony,  -with  evolution 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  formation  of  sulphate  of  stibtriethjd  : 

SbE-lSb-S^  +  SO'H-  =  SbE'.SO*  +  H=S  +  Sb^S'. 
Fuming  nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  emission  of  light  and  heat. 

Stibethtlium.  Sb(C=H*y  =  SbE^  (E.  Lowig,  J.  p.  Chem.  Ixiv.  415;  Chem. 
Soc.  Qii.  J.  viii  261;  Gm.  x.  527.)  —  The  iodide  of  this  radicle  is  formed  by  intro- 
ducing a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  stibtriethyl  and  iodide  of  ethyl  into  a  retort  filled 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  nearly  filling  the  retort  -vvith  water,  sealing  the  neck,  and  then 
heating  it  in  boiling  water.  The  solution  evaporated  and  cooled,  j-ields  beautiful  hexa- 
gonal prisms,  often  an  inch  long,  containing  2SbE-'I.3H-0,  and  other  crystals,  con- 
taining 4SbE'I.3H-0.  The  salt  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  1  pt.  of  it  dissolves  in 
5-26  pts.  of  water  at  20°  C.  Itdissolves  more  easUy  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  less  in  ether. 
The  solution  of  this  salt,  mixed -with  chloride  of  mercury,  forms  a  white  precipitate,  which 
dissolves  in  warm  water,  and  yields  crystals  containing  SHgl.SbE^I.  Another  double 
iodide,  3HgI.2SbE*I,  is  obtained  by  adding  iodide  of  mercury  to  a  hot  solution  of  iodide 
of  stibethylium. 

The  iodide  digested  -with  oxide  of  silver,  yields  a  strongly  alkaline  solution,  -which 
when  evaporated,  leaves  the  hydrate  of  stibethylium  in  the  form  of  a  thick  colourless 
oily  Kquid,  ha-ring  a  strong  alkaline  taste  and  reaction.  It  expels  ammonia  from  its 
compounds,  precipitates  metallic  oxides,  and  redissolves  alumina  and  stannic  oxide.  It 
dissolves  in  acids,  forming  salts  which  have  a  bitter  taste.  The  carbonate  is  a  tough 
deliquescent  mass.  Tlha  sidphate  miti  nitrate  crystallise.  The /or^/in^e  yields  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  difficult  to  dissolve.  The  acetate  forms  similar  crystals,  but  more 
soluble.  The  oxalate  crystallises ;  the  succinate  does  not.  Tlie  neutral  tartrate  and 
raceraate  form  large  deliquescent  crystals  ;  the  acid  tartrate,  fine  needles. 

The  sidphide,  (SbE')-S,  is  obtained  by  treating  the  oxide  with  liydrosulphuric  acid. 
It  is  a  yello-ndsh  oily  liquid,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  exliibitiug  the  reactions 
of  alkaline  sidphides. — The  bromide  and  chloride  are  crystaUine  compounds  obtained 
by  saturating  the  oxide  ^vith  the  corresponding  acids.  The  chloride  forms  with  chloride 
of  mex'cury,  compounds  analogous  to  the  double  iodides  above  mentioned.  It  also  com- 
bines with  dichloride  of  platinum,  producing  the  compound  3PtCl-.2SbE'Cl,  which 
forms  fine  yellow  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Antimonldes  of  Metbyl.* 

Stihtri  METHYL.  Sb(  CH^)^  =  SbMo^. — Produced,  like  the  corresponding  ethyl-com- 
pound, by  the  action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on  antimonide  of  pot;issium.  It  is  a  colourles.s 
heavy  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  readily  in  ether.  AVhen 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  gives  otf  thick  white  fumes,  and  takes  fire,  burning  vnih.  a  white 

•  Lamlolt,  Aliu.  Ch.  I'liaiiu.  Ixxviii.  91  j  Giu  vii.  321  ;  Gerli.  i.  6-16. 
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flame  and  depositing  metallic  antimony.  Its  compounds  are  precisely  analogous  to 
those  of  stibtriethyl. 

Btib-peniamethyl,  Sb(CH')^  appears  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on 
stibtrimethyl ;  and  to  be  decomposed  by  distillation  into  stibtrimethyl  and  hydro- 
carbons.   (Buckton,  com{)are  page  336.) 

SxiiiMETHYLiuM.  Sb(CH^)'  =  SbMe^ — This  compound  is  obtained  as  an  iodiile 
by  the  action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on  stibtrimethyl.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  it  lias 
yet  been  isolated.  The  iodide  distilled  with  excess  of  antimonide  of  potassium,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride,  yields  a  spontaneously  inflammable  oily  liquid,  re- 
sembling stibtrimethyl ;  and  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  iodide  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  electric  current,  yields  iodine  at  the  positive  pole,  while  at  the  negative  pole,  the 
liquid  becomes  alkaline,  and  gives  off  a  spontaneously  inflammable  gas  containing 
antimony,  and  havingthe  odourof  stibtrimethyl ;  but  which  of  these  products,  if  either, 
is  stibraethylium,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

The  compounds  of  stibmethylium  closely  resemble  the  corresponding  potassium-salts, 
and  are  isomorphous  with  them.  They  have  a  bitter  taste.  They  are  decomposed  by 
potash  or  soda,  and  then  form  white  fumes,  if  a  glass  rod  mijistened  with  hydro- 
cliloric  acid  is  held  over  them.  They  are  for  the  most  part  easily  soluble  in  v.'ater, 
less  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  The  antimony  in  them  is  scarcely 
recognisable  by  the  ordinary  reagents,  not  being  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuric  aeid 
till  after  a  long  time.  They  yield  a  slight  deposit  of  antimony,  when  treated  with 
zinc  andsulplim-ie  acidin  Marsh's  apparatus.  They  bear  a  heat  of  about  140^0.  "vvithout 
decomposition,  but  between  180°  and  200'-'  they  are  decomposed,  and  give  off  spon- 
taneously inflammable  vapours. 

Bromide.  SbMe^Br.  —  Obtained  by  decomposing  iodide  of  stibmethylium  with 
bromide  of  mercury.  On  filtering  from  the  iodide  of  mercury  and  evaporating,  a 
beautiful  salt  is  obtained,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  and 
having  a  saline  bitter  taste.  This  compound,  when  heated,  evolves  white  vapours 
which  take  fii-o  in  the  air.  Oil  of  vitriol  poured  upon  it  liberates  hydrobromic  acid  ; 
nitric  aeid  separates  bromine.  With  metallic  salts,  bromide  of  stibmethylium  behaves 
in  the  same  manner  as  bromide  of  potassium. 

Carbonates. — The  neutral  carbonate  is  obtained  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  the 
iodide  with  recently  precipitated  carbonate  of  silver.  The  filtered  liquid  evaporated 
over  the  water-bath,  leaves  an  indistinctly  crystallised,  somewhat  yellowish,  transparent 
mass,  which  deliquesces  very  readily  in  the  air,  exhibits  an  alkaline  reaction,  dis- 
solves very  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  very  slowly  in  ether.  This  com- 
pound is  very  unstable,  beginning  to  smell  of  stibtrimethyl  as  soon  as  it  is  formed. 
When  heated,  it  gives  off  white  fumes,  which  take  fire  spontaneously  in  the  air.  It 
does  not  appear  to  contain  water  of  crystallisation. — The  acid  carbonate,  (Sb]Me.H.)CO', 
is  formed  by  passing  carbonic  anhydride  through  a  solution  of  the  oxide  or  of  the 
neutral  carbonate,  and  evaporating.  It  crystallises  with  diflfieulty  in  small  deliquescent 
needles,  arranged  in  stars.  In  the  solid  form,  it  soon  decomposes,  like  the  neutral 
carbonate.  The  aqueous  solution  evolves  carbonic  anhydi-ide  when  heated,  and  does 
not  precipitate  magnesium-salts. 

Chloride.  SliMe'Cl. —  Obtained  by  adding  a  hot  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  to 
aqueous  iodide  of  stibmethylium,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  of  iodide  of  mereuiy  is  pro- 
duced. The  filtered  liquid  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  deposits  the  chloride  in 
white  six-sided  tables,  similar  to  those  of  the  iodide.  These  crj'stals  are  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether:  their  taste  is  saline  and  bitter.  Tin's 
salt  intiimesces  wlieu  heated  in  a  tube,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  gi'adually  dis- 
appears, giving  off  white  fumes,  which  take  fire  sjDontaneously  in  the  air,  and  deposit 
on  the  cooler  part  of  the  tube  a  white  sublimate  containing  chloride  of  antimony. 

CUoroplatinate.  SbMe'Cl.PtCP. —  Olitained  as  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  by 
adding  dichloride  of  platinum  to  chloride  of  stibethyliimi.  It  may  be  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  separates  on  cooling  as  an  orange-yellow  crystalline  powder.  It  is 
the  least  soluble  in  water  of  all  the  salts  of  stibmethylivun,  and  is  intermediate  in  solu- 
bility between  the  chloroplatinates  of  potassium  and  sodium.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  very  difficult  of  solution  in  alkalis,  but  dissolves  more  easily  in  hot 
hydrochloric  acid.  When  heated,  it  turns  lilack,  and  soon  takes  lii'e,  leaving  an  alloy 
of  platinum  and  antimony,  from  which  the  latter  metal  is  but  imperfectly  removed  by 
aqua-regia. 

Hjidrate.  SbMeMT.O. —  Obtained  by  agitating  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  iodide 
with  recently  precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  filtering  from  the  resulting  iodide  of  silver, 
evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.    It  is  a  white,  crystalline 
mass  which  feels  soapy  between  the  fingers,  is  highly  caustic,  and  dissolves  rapidly  in 
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water  and  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  In  the  state  of  aqueous  solution,  it  is 
slightly  volatile,  and  forms  white  fumes  when  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  hydrochloric 
acid  is  held  over  it ;  but  the  solution,  when  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  yields  the 
original  quantity  with  scarcely  any  loss.  When  the  solid  hydrate  is  suddenly  heated 
in  a  test-tube,  it  gives  off  vapours  which  take  fire  on  coming  in  contact  with  the 
air,  and  deposit  metallic  antimony ;  but  when  carefully  heated,  it  sublimes  unde- 
composed. 

The  aqueous  solution  has  an  alkaline  taste  and  odour,  and  instantly  turns  reddened 
litmus  paper  blue.  In  all  its  chemical  relations,  it  exhibits  the  closest  resemblance  to 
caustic  potash.  When  evaporated  in  an  open  vessel,  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  then 
effervesces  strongly  with  acids  ;  but  on  the  addition  of  lime-water,  carbonate  of  calcium 
is  precipitated,  and  the  pure  base  is  again  found  in  the  solution.  It  expels  ammonia 
from  ammoniacal  salts,  even  in  the  cold,  and  separates  baryta  from  iodide  of  barium. 
Lime  and  oxide  of  had  are  immediately  precipitated  by  the  solution  of  this  base. 
With  zinc-salts  it  forms  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  ;  with  copper-salts  a  pre- 
cipitate insoluble  in  excess ;  with  mercurous,  mercuric,  and  silver-salts,  it  gives  the 
same  reactions  as  potash;  with  chloride  of  platinum,  it  forms  a  yellow  precipitate, 
resembling  the  chloroplatinate  of  potassium.  The  aqueous  solution,  boiled  with  sul])hur, 
forms  a  yellow  liquid,  which,  when  mixed  with  dilute  acids,  yields  a  precipitate  of 
sulphur,  and  gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Iodide  of  Stihmcthyliuin,  SbMe''!,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on 
stibtrimethyl.  If,  in  the  preparation  of  stibtrimethyl,  the  iodide  of  methyl  which  distils 
over  at  first,  and  the  stibtrimethyl  which  passes  over  when  the  temperature  is  raised,  are 
collected  in  the  same  receiver,  a  slight  ebullition  takes  place,  and  the  liquid  mixture 
solidifies  after  a  while  into  a  perfectly  white,  crj'staUine  mass.  This  is  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  the  excess  of  iodide  of  methyl  separated,  and  the  solution  set  aside  to 
evaporate  slowly  over  the  water-bath.  The  iodide  of  stibmethylium  then  separates  in 
crystals  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system.  They  are  remarkably  beautiful,  large, 
six-sided  tables,  usually  scalariform,  and  from  10  to  15  millimetres  in  diameter;  the 
terminal  faces  are  plane,  and  the  lateral  edges  intersect  one  another  at  angles  of  120°. 
The  crystals  contain  water  mechanically  enclosed,  and  consequently  decrepitate  when 
heated.  They  dissolves  in  3-3  pts.  of  water  at  23°  C,  and  are  likewise  easUy  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  dissolve  very  slowly  in  ether. —  Iodide  of  stibmethylium  heated  in  a  test- 
tube  first  falls  to  powder,  and  at  200°  C.  begins  to  decompose,  disappearing  gradually, 
and  evolving  thick  white  fumes,  which  have  the  odour  of  stibtrimethyl.  The  vapour  thus 
evolved  is  partly  deposited  as  a  coating  on  the  inside  of  tlie  tulae  ;  but  the  greater 
portion  reaches  the  mouth,  where  it  takes  fire  spontaneously,  forming  rings  of  smoke 
like  phosphoretted  hydrogen.  Boiling  water  dissolves  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
deposit  in  the  tube.  The  solution  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  j-ields  a  precipitate 
consisting  of  iodide  of  silver  and  metallic  silver,  the  latter  being  doubtless  produced 
by  pure  stibtrimethyl  or  stibmethylium,  the  former  by  undecomposed  iodide.  Theaqueous 
solution  of  iodide  of  stibmethylium  is  gi-adually  decomposed  by  repeated  evaporation, 
a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  insoluble  substance  (not  yet  examined)  being  formed,  and 
the  odour  of  stibtrimethyl  evolved.  The  yellow  substance  likewise  appears,  though  not 
constantly,  when  the  solution  is  exposed  to  sunshine.  [For  the  decomposition  hy  electro- 
lysis, see  page  345.]  Filtering  paper,  covered  with  strong  starch-paste,  to  wliich  iodide 
of  stibmethylium  has  been  added,  behaves  towards  ozone,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
paper  prepared  with  iodide  of  potassium,  but  is  even  moi-e  sensitive.  SulpJiuric  acid, 
bromine,  chlorine,  and  nitric  acid,  act  upon  iodide  of  stibmethylium  exactly  as  upon 
iodide  of  potassium ;  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  formation  of  chloride  of 
stiljmethylium.  Aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  stibmethylium  poured  upon  a7iialgani 
of  sodium,  produces  a  succession  of  little  explosions,  accompanied  by  appearance  of 
■fire,  metallic  antimony  being  also  separated.  The  iodide  distilled  with  excess  of  an- 
timonidc  of  potassium,  yields  a  yellow  oily  liquid,  which  is  perhaps  stibmethylium. 
The  aqueous  solution  dissolves  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  yellow  modification 
of  mercuric  iodide.  The  red  iodide  boiled  in  the  solution  changes  into  the  ycDow 
modification  before  it  dissolves  ;  and  as  the  liquid  cools,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
mercm-ic  iodide  separates  out,  but  always  in  the  yellow  modification. 

Nitrate  of  Stibmethylium,  SbMe^NO^ — Formed  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to 
an  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  stibmethylimn  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed, 
then  filtering  and  evaporating  till  the  salt  ci'ystallises.  The  crystals  are  anhydrous. 
The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water,  slowly  in  alcohol  or  ether.  Its  taste  is  harsh  and 
bitter,  not  cooling  like  that  of  nitre.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  white  fumes,  which  im- 
mediatdy  take  fire;  the  entire  mass  then  explodes  with  a  large  white  fianie,  just  like 
a  mixture  i)f  nitre  and  cliarcoal.  The  salt  is  very  stable,  not  being  decomposed,  even 
liy  boiling  with  strong  sulphiu'ic  acid. 
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Sul phafvs  of  Stihinethi/lium. —  The  nctitral  sulphate,  (SbMe')-.SO',  is  obtai'm-J 
liy  addmg  a  liot  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver  to  aqueous  iodide  of  stibmethyliuni,  as  long 
as  any  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver  is  formed.  On  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid  over 
the  water-bath,  colom-less  crystals  are  obtained,  which  maybe  pressed  between  paper  and 
dried  in  the  air;  also,  by  saturating  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  acid  salt  with  oxide  of 
stibmethylium,  and  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  with  alcohol  and  ether ;  the  neutral  salt 
then  separates  in  oily  cbops,  which  after  a  while  assume  the  solid  form.  The  crystals, 
which  appear  to  be  rhombic,  contain  15'42  per  cent.  (5  at.)  water  of  crystallisation, 
which  they  give  off  at  100°  C.  Placed  over  sulphuric  acid,  they  lose  part  of  their  water, 
and  fall  to  a  wliite  powder.  The  crystals  dissolve  very  readily  iu  water ;  the  anhy- 
drous salt  becomes  strongly  heated  when  water  is  poured  upon  it.  The  salt  is  also 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.    Its  taste  is  saline  and  bitter. 

Acid  Sulphate,  (SbMe'').H.SO''.  —  Obtained  by  adding  1  at.  sulphuric  acid  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  1  at.  of  the  neutral  sulphate.  After  several  crystallisations, 
beautifvd,  hard,  transparent  crystals  are  obtained,  some  of  which  are  fom'-sided  tablets 
with  obliquely  truncated  edges.  It  has  a  strongly  acid  taste,  leaving  a  bitter  taste  in 
the  mouth.  When  heated,  it  behaves  exactly  like  the  neutral  sulphate.  On  dissohing 
it  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  then  adding  alcohol,  precipitating  by  ether,  and  re- 
peating these  operations  several  times,  the  neutral  sulphate  is  at  length  obtained. 
In  this  respect,  the  acid  salt  behaves  exactly  like  acid  sulphate  of  potassium.  The 
salt  contains  no  water  of  crystallisation.  The  basic  water  (or  liydrogen),  like  that  of 
acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  is  not  driven  oif  at  120°  C. 

8 ii/jihidc,  (SbMe')-S. — Prepared,  like  monosulphide  of  potassium,  by  dividing  an 
acjueous  solution  of  oxide  of  stibmethylium  into  two  parts,  saturating  the  one  with 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  then  adding  the  other.  The  resulting  solution,  quickly  eva- 
porated in  a  retort,  leaves  the  sulphide  iu  the  form  of  an  amorjjhous  green  powder, 
which  smells  like  mercaptan,  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in 
ether.  The  solutions  give  black  precipitates  with  lead-  and  silver-salts.  Heated  in  a 
tulje,  it  melts  and  decomposes,  giving  off  spontaneously  inflammable  vapours,  aiul 
leaving  sulphide  of  antimony.    In  contact  witli  the  air,  it  oxidises  rapidly. 

A  solution  of  hydrate  of  stibmethylium  boiled  with  sulphur,  yields  milk  of  sidphiir 
on  the  addition  of  an  acid  :  hence  it  is  probable  that  higher  sulphides  of  stibmetliyJium 
may  be  formed. 

Stibtrimethyleth  YLiDM,  Sb(CH^)^(C-IP),  is  obtained  as  an  iodide  by  the  action 
of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  stibtrimethyl.    It  closely  resembles  the  iodide  of  stibmethylium. 

STinMETHTLTEiETHYLiUM,  Sb(CII^)(C-II^)^  =  SbMcEl  (Fr i e d  1  an d CT,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  Ixx.  443  ;  Grm.  xiii.  500).  —  The  iodide  of  this  radicle,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  iodide  of  methyl  on  stibtriethyl,  forms  beautiful  crystals,  apparently  having  the 
form  of  rhombic  prisms,  with  a  glassy  lustre  when  fresh,  changing  after  a  while  to 
nacreous  ;  they  crumble  to  pieces  when  dry,  but  are  otherwise  permanent  in  the  air. 
The  iodide  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  is  inodorous  when  cold,  but  at  100°  C.  gives 
off  a  peculiar  odour,  without  sensible  decomposition.  It  dissolves  in  twice  its  weight 
of  water  at  20°  C,  is  soluble  also  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  The  solutions 
tui'ns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left. 

Iodide  of  stibmethyltriethylium  forms  two  double  salts  with  mercuric  iodide,  viz. 
Sb]VIeE^I.2HgI,  obtained  by  adding  recently  precipitated  mercuric  iodide  to  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  stibmethyltriethylium  ;  and  (SbMeE-'I.SIIgl,  which  is  precipitated  on  add- 
ding  a  hot  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  to  a  boiling  solution  of  iodide  of  stibmethyl- 
triethylium, the  chloride  of  the  antimony-radicle  then  remaining  in  solution  : 

4SbMeE'I  +  3HgCl  =  SbMeE^I.SHgl  +  3SbMeE='Cl. 
Tliis  double  iodide  is  insoluble  in  water;  and  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
crystallising  from  t!ie  alcoholic  solution  in  yellow  needles  which  melt  below  100°  C. 

Cliloride,  SbMeE^Cl. — Produced  as  above,  or  by  dissolving  the  hydrate  or  carbonate 
iu  hydrochloric  acid,  and  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  in  small  crystalline  needles. 

Hijdratc. — Produced  (1),  by  decomposing  the  iodide  with  moist  oxide  of  silver  (w)ien 
tlius  prepared,  however,  it  always  contains  silver) ;  or  (2),  by  decomposing  the  sul- 
phate with  an  exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrate  of  barivim,  and  concentratiiig  the 
filtrate  in  vacuo.  It  is  a  thick,  oily,  non-volatile  liquid,  which  has  a  strong  bitter 
taste  and  alkaline  reaction,  decomposes  ammonia-salts,  and  precipitates  metallic  oxides 
from  their  solutions,  the  zinc  and  alumina  precipitates  being  soluble  in  excess. 

Hydrate  of  stibmethyltriethylium  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  neutral  and  acid  salts, 
which  may  likewise  be  prepared  by  double  decomposition  from  the  iodide,  eldoride,  or 
sulphate.  The  salts  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water  and  alcohOi ;  some  are  deliques- 
cent, others  permanent.  Those  wliich  crystallise  do  not  contain  water.  There  are 
no  basic  salts  of  stibmctli^  ltriethylium. 
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The  carbonate,  (SbMeE')2.C0',  is  a  white  resinous  mass  which  reacts  like  carbonate 
of  ammonium.  The  sulphate,  (SbMeE^)'^.SO'  is  produced  by  dissolving  the  hydrate 
in  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  decomposing  the  iodide  with  sulphide  of  silver,  and  may  be 
obtained,  by  evaporation  in  vacuo,  in  white,  shining,  bitter  crystals,  which  mslt  at 
100°  C.  and  are  extremely  deliquescent 

The  acetate,  formate,  and  hutyrate  are  crystalline.  The  neutral  oxalate, 
(SbMeE')^C^O',  forms  anhydrous  glassy  needles,  moderately  soluble  in  water.  The 
add  oxalate,  SbMeE^.H.C-'O',  forms  needles  very  soluble  in  water.  The  tartrate  is 
obtained  by  evaporation  as  a  syrupy  liquid  which  rapidly  absorbs  water,  but  does  not 
crystaUise. 

The  cyanide  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydrate  in  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  clear 
watery  solution  boiled  with  potash-ley  gives  off  ammonia  and  forms  an  antimonetted 
acid,  which  yields  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  salts  with  aU  bases,  except  potash, 
soda,  and  ammonia. 

AXTTXPHIiOClSTXC  THEOB'S'.   See  Combustion. 

iLXTTlBBHEBT.    See  Anthoxtrbin. 

iLXTTZBRHXIJIC  ACXD.  An  acid  of  unknown  composition,  obtained  by  Morin 
from  the  leaves  of  the  fox-glove  {Digitalis  purpiirea).  It  is  prepared  by  distilling  the 
leaves  with  water,  saturating  the  distUlate  with  baryta,  evaporating,  distiUing  the 
residue  with  excess  of  sidphuric  or  oxalic  acid,  and  rectifying  over  chloride  of  calcium. 
The  acid  then  floats  on  the  top  of  the  liquid  in  oily  drops,  having  an  unpleasant  odour 
like  that  of  the  plant,  and  producing  headache  and  giddiness.  It  reddens  litmus 
strongly,  dissolves  readUy  in  alcohol,  and  in  contact  with  water  forms  white  films, 
which  gradually  dissolve.    (J.  Pharm.  April  1845,  p.  299.) 

A.N'TXS&PTICS.  Substances  which  prevent  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances.  Tliey  are  chiefly :  the  mineral  acids,  the  alkaline 
hypochlorites,  common  salt,  nitre,  spices,  sugar,  creosote  and  yeast.  (See  Ferment- 
ation and  Putrefaction.) 

AM'TXTABTAKZC  A.CXD,  also  called  Lmvotartaric  and  Lavoracemio  acid. 
Pasteur  has  shown  that  racemic  acid,  which  has  no  action  on  polarised  light,  is  a  com- 
pound of  two  acids  in  equal  proportions,  one  of  which  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a 
ray  of  light  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  tlie  left.  Hence  he  calls  these  acids  re- 
spectively, dixtro-  and  Icevoraceinio  acids,  or  dextro-  and  IcBvo-tartaric.  The  dextro- 
acid  is  identical  with  ordinary  tartaric  acid.  Gmelin  (Handb.  x.  365)  retains  the 
name  tartaric  for  the  ordinary  dextro-rotatory  acid,  and  distinguishes  the  laevo- 
rotating  acid  as  an ti tartaric  acid.    (See  Tartaric  and  Eacemic  Acids.) 

AWTBIMOHTB.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium,  found  in  white  stalactitic 
masses  on  the  north  coast  of  Antrim.  According  to  Th.  Thompson's  analysis  (J.  pr. 
Chem.  viii.  489)  it  contains  43'47  per  cent,  of  silica,  30'26  alumina,  and  15'32  water, 
together  with  7'50  per  cent,  lime,  4-10  potash,  0-19  protoxide  of  iron,  and  0'098 
chlorine.    It  appears  to  be  related  to  mestoype. 

A1HTS,  OIXi  OP.  The  red  ant  {Formica  ritfa)  contains  a  volatile  oil,  which  may 
be  extracted  by  distUliug  the  insects  with  water:  to  the  amount  of  0'12  per  cent., 
according  to  NoUe ;  1  per  cent,  according  to  Hermbstadt.  It  is  transparent  and  colour- 
less, and  has  an  agreeable  odour ;  its  taste  is  not  burning.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
absolute  alcohol.    (Gm.  xiv.  358.) 

AN'TVBBHXM'XC  ACZS.  The  name  given  by  Walz  to  a  volatile  acid,  obtained 
by  distiUing  toad-flax  {Antirrhimm  Linaria,  L.,  Linaria  vulgaris,  Dec.)  with  water.  It 
forms  a  deliquescent  barium-salt,  the  analysis  of  which  gives  for  the  atomic  weight  of 
the  acid  the  number  212. 

A.M'irXiABIISZ:.    Syn.  with  Nitrosalicylamide.    See  Salicyxamtde. 

APiKTEXiXTS.  A  native  basic  sesquisulphate  of  iron  =  2(Fe'0'.3SO')  +  3H^0, 
found,  in  egg-shaped,  earthy,  yellow  masses,  in  the  clay,  at  Meudon  and  Auteiul,  near 
Paris. 

APATITE.  Phosphate  of  calcium.  —  This  mineral  occurs  both  massive  and  crys- 
tallised. The  crystals  are  six-sided  prisms,  belonging  to  the  rhombohedral  system, 
sometimes  passing  into  the  six-sided  table ;  often  hemihedral.  Lustre  vitreous,  in- 
clining to  subresinous.  Translucent,  rarely  transparent.  Scratches  fluor-spar,  but  is 
scratched  by  felspar.  Brittle.  Colours,  white,  wine-yellow,  green,  and  red.  Speciflc 
gravity  3'17  to  3'25.  Phosphoresces  on  coals.  Electric  by  heat  and  friction.  It 
occurs  in  primitive  rocks  ;  in  the  tin  veins  of  the  granite  of  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
Cornwall;  near  Cluidleigli  in  Devonshire;  at  Nantes  in  France;  on  the  St.  Gothard; 
and  with  molybdenum  in  granite,  near  Colbcck,  Cumberland ;  also  at  Ehronfrie* 
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dersdorf,  in  Saxony,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  Bavaria,  in  Bobemia,  and  in  Spain.  Large 
crystals  are  found  near  New  York — one  crystal  from  Eoliinson's  farm  being  nearly  a 
foot  in  length,  and  weighing  IS  pounds — also  in  New  Hampshu-e,  in  Maine,  Mussa- 
clmsets,  and  Delaware.  A  massive  variety  called  Phosphorite,  because  it  liecomes  phos- 
phorescent by  friction,  is  found  in  veins  of  tin-stone,  and  like-wise  in  secondary  forma- 
tions. A  very  large  vein  of  this  mineral  is  found  at  Estremadura  in  Spain.  It  has  a 
botryoi'dal  and  Iddney-shaped  surface,  and  a  radiating  fibrous  texture. 

The  chemical  composition  of  apatite  may  be  expressed,  according  to  Gustav  Eose 

Ca  F 

(Pogg.  Ann.  ix.  185),  by  the  general  formula,  3P0'Ca'  +  the    chlorine  and 

fluorine,  which  are  isomorphous,  being  capable  of  replacing  one  another  in  any  pro- 
portion whatever.  If  the  chlorine  is  altogether  absent,  the  mineral  becomes  a  Fhior- 
apatiic,  or  FrancoUtc,  3P0'Ca*-t- CaF,  containing  7'9  per  cent,  fluoride  of  calcium, 
and  92-31  tribasie  phosphate.  An  analysis  of  Francolite  by  Dr.  Henry  gives  in  100 
pts.  41-34  phosphoric  anhydi-ide  (P'O^),  53-38  lime  (Ca-0),  2-96  protoxide  of  iron(Fe'^O), 
2"32  fluorine,  and  a  trace  of  chlorine ;  whence  we  may  calculate  that  the  proportion 
of  tribasie  phosphate  of  calcium  is  93-3,  and  that  of  the  fluoride  4-91  ;  part  of  the 
theoretical  quantity  of  calcium  is,  however,  replaced  by  the  iron.  The  apatites  of  the  St. 
Gothard,  of  Ehrenfriedersdorf  in  Saxony,  and  of  Fakligl  and  Greiner  in  the  T_>t.'o1,  are 
fluor-apatites.  Apatites  free  from  fluorine  have  not  yet  been  found.  The  greater  num- 
ber contain  chlorine  and  fluorine  together.  The  largest  amount  of  chloride  of  calcium 
is  found  in  the  apatite  of  Snarum  in  Norway,  which  contains  4-28  CaCl,  1-59  CaF,  and 
91-13  PQ-'Ca^.  An  apatite  in  which  the  fluorine  was  wholly  replaced  by  chlorine 
would  contain  10-62  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  calcium. 

The  CDnposition  of  apatite  is  only  a  particular  case  of  the  general  formula 


3/  .  ,0'.M'j  +  -jiT-p  in  which  M  denotes  a  metal,  which,  in  the  species  hitherto  exa- 


mined, may  be  either  calcium  or  lead,  and  in  which  phosphorus  and  arsenic  may  replace 
each  other  in  any  proportion,  as  well  as  clilorine  and  fluorine.  This  formula  likewise 
includes  the  pyromorphites,  or  green  lead-ores,  which  are  isomorphous  with  apatite. 
Apatite  was  so  named  by  Werner  from  aira-niv,  to  deceive,  on  account  of  the  mistakes 
of  the  earlier  mineralogists  respecting  its  nature.  Even  Berzelius  was  not  aware  of 
tlie  presence  of  phosphorus  in  it.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2'=  Aufl.  ii.  147.) 

APATOXD.  A  mineral  free  from  phosphoric  acid,  found  in  certain  American 
meteorites. 

APEliASG  ACXB,    See  AzELAic  Acid. 

APHASfESSXTS.    See  Abichitb  (p.  6). 

APHAEJITE.    See  Dioiute. 


APHIOCISTIC  XiAIVXP.  Lamp  without  flame,  or  glow-lamp.  (See  Ai  conoL, 
p.  74.) 


APHRXTS.  Schiefcrspar.  Chaux  carbonatee  nacrec. — A  slaty  carbonate  of 
calcium,  having  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  found  rarely  in  beds  and  veins  in  the  older 
rocks,  as  in  Cornwall,  at  Kongsberg.  &c.  A  soft  friable  variety  of  it,  called  earth-fuam 
(SchaumJcalk,  Schaiiiiurde),  containing  silica  and  oxide  of  iron,  is  foimd  at  Gcra,  and 
at  Eisleben  in  Thuringia. 

APHKXZITE.    See  Touemai.ine. 

APHRODXTE.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesium,  resemljling  meerschaum, 
found  at  Longbanshytta,  in  Sweden.  Its  formula  is  16Mg-0.1oSiO-  +  12H-0. 
Now  in  the  magnesia-silicates,  3  at.  water  may  be  supposed  to  replace  1  at.  magnesia 
(see  SiiiCATEs)  hence  the  preceding  formula  may  be  reduced  to  4M-'0.3SiO'^,  or 
2MO.SiO'^  [M  denoting  a  monatomic  metal]. 

APHROXTXTRUni,  (acppos  froth  and  viTpov  soda.)  —  An  old  name  for  tlie  saline 
efflorescences  formed  on  walls,  commonly  called  wall-nitre,  but  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  sodium,  sometimes  with  sulphate  of  magnesium. 

APHROSXDEStXTE.  A  silicate  of  iron  and  aluminium,  containing,  according  to 
Sandberger,  26-4  p)er  cent,  silica,  21-2  alumina,  1-1  magnesia,  44-2  protoxide  of  iron, 
and  7-7  water.  Sandberger  represents  it  by  the  formula  3{SFcO.S/0^)  + 
ZAPO^.SiO'^  \  6H0.    It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  all  the  iron  exists  as  protoxide. 

APHTAX.OSE.    See  Aecanite. 

APHTOn'ITE.  The  name  given  by  Svanbcrg  to  a  mineral  from  Wiirmkog,  in 
Warmoland,  resembling  falil-ore  (^.  ?'.),  but  distingTiished  l:iy  a  peculiarly  large  amount 
of  basic  metallic  sulphides.    According  to  Svanberg's  analysis  (Ofversigt  af  Kongl. 
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Viitenskaps  Acad.  Vorhandlirigar,  iv.  85),  its  general  formtda  is  7M^S.Sb-S' ;  peibnps  a 
mbitiire  of  6M-S.Sb-S^  with  M-S.  It  consists  chiefly  of  copper,  zinc,  silver,  iron,  and 
antimony,  with  only  a  trace  of  arsenic.    Specific  gravity  4'87. 

APIZM'. — A  gelatinous  substance  extracted  by  Braconnot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 

ix.  250),  from  common  parsley  {Apiimi  pdroselmum)  by  boiling  -svith  water.  The 
boiling  liquor  passed  through  a  clotli  becomes  on  cooling  a  transparent  jelly,  like 
pectic  acid.  It  is  washed  in  cold  water,  and  after  drying  over  the  water-bath,  is 
treated  with  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  which  extract  from  it  a  certain  quantity  of 
chlorophyll. 

Pure  apiin  is  a  colourless  powder,  without  odoTir  or  taste.  It  melts  at  180'C.  into 
a  yellow  liquid,  which  forms  a  vitreous  mass  on  cooling.  It  begins  to  decompose 
between  200°  and  210°  C.  It  is  very  sparingly  sohible  in  cold  water,  but  dissolvesreadily 
in  boiling  water,  which  deposits  it  on  cooling  in  the  form  of  a  jelly.  It  is  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol  and  insoluble  in  ether.  According  to  Planta  and  Wallace  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Lsxiv.  262)  it  contains  C^^H^^O'^.  Its  solution  in  boiling  water  produces 
a  blood-red  colour  with  ferrous  salts  :  this  reaction  is  extremely  deKcate,  sufficing  to 
indicate  the  smallest  traces  of  apiin.  The  aqueous  solution,  after  boiUng  for  a  long- 
time, no  longer  gelatinises  on  cooling,  but  deposits  nearly  white  flakes,  which  appear 
to  consist  of  C-'H-*0'^.H-0.  When  apiin  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hy- 
drochloric acid,  the  liquor  deposits  on  cooling,  wliite  flakes,  which  appear  to  contain 
C-^H-°0",  that  is  to  say,  apiin  minus  4  atoms  of  water.  Apiin  is  dissolved  by 
alkalis  and  reprecipitated  in  its  original  state  by  acids.  When  boiled  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  it  yields  carbonic,  acetic,  and  formic  acids. 

APIOS  TUSSitOSii.  or  Glycine  apios  (Z.) — A  leguminous  plant  from  North 
America,  the  roots  of  which  have  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  potato,  and  the 
young  seeds  for  peas.  The  roots  are  eaten  in  Virginia,  and  are  said  to  have  been  used 
by  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  Payen  (Compt.  rend,  xxviii.  189)  gives  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  composition  of  the  roots,  compared  with  that  of  the  variety  of 


potato  c-d]led  pairaque  Jaune  : 

Apios.  Potato. 

Nitrogenous  matter   4-5  1-7 

Fatty  matter   0-8  O'l 

Starch,  sugar,  pectin,  &c   33-55  21-2 

CeUuloso  and  epidermis       .       .       .       .  1"3  1'5 

Inorganic  matter ......  2'25  I'l 

Water   57-8  74-4 


APIRXXJ  or  APTtSSiKr,  An  alkaline  substance  said  to  be  contained  in  the  nut 
of  Cocos  nvcifcra  and  Cucus  lapidca.    (Bizio,  J.  Chim.  m6d.  1833,  495.) 

APJOHI^ITS.    See  M.vnoanese-alum. 

APIiITE.    A  name  inappropriately  given  to  a  kind  of  granite,  consisting  chiefly 
of  a  fine-groimd  mixture  of  quartz  and  felspar  with  only  a  trace  of  mica. 
AFXiOSXS.    See  G.UJN73T.  —  APOGIilTCIC  AGIO.    See  Glucjc  Acid. 
AP260CRE1TIC  AGED.    See  Hrmc  Acid. 

APOPHYXiXiZC  ACIB,  CTI'NO^ — A  nitrogenous  acid  obtained  by  the  de- 
composition of  cotarnine ;  first  prepared  by  Wohler  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  i.  24),  after- 
wards more  fully  examined  by  Anderson  (Ediub.  PhU.  Trans,  xxiii.  347  ;  Chem.  Soc. 
Qu.  J.  V.  257). 

'Preparation. — 1.  Cotarnine  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  diluted  with  twice  its  volume 
of  water;  strong  nitric  acid  is  added;  and  the  whole  is  heated  to  boiling,  whereupon 
abundance  of  red  vapours  are  evolved.  As  soon  as  a  small  portion  of  the  solution,  on 
being  mixed  with  alcohol  and  ether,  quickly  deposits  crystals  (if  no  crystals  appear 
the  heating  must  be  continued),  the  whole  of  the  solution  is  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  crystals  which  are  deposited  after  24  hours,  are  filtered  off  and  purified  by 
boiling  their  solution  which  animal  charcoal,  and  recrystaUising.  A  great  excess  of 
nitric  acid  hinders  the  precipitation  of  the  apophyllie  acid  (Anderson). — 2.  On 
decomposing  chloroplatinate  of  cotarnine  with  sulpliuretted  hydrogen,  filtering  oif 
the  platinum  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  with  hydrate  of  liarium.  apophjdlate  of  barium 
was  found  in  the  residue  ;  and  after  extracting  the  cotarnine  with  alcohol,  and  boiling 
the  residue  witli  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  yellow  solution  was  obtained  which  deposited 
crystals  of  apophyllie  acid  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks.  (Wohler.) 

Apophyllie  acid  crystallises  from  a  boiling  saturated  solution  on  cooling,  in  rather 
long  anhydrous  prisms,  which  do  not  effloresce  when  heated.  It  reddens  litmiis  strongly 
and  has  a  weak  acid  taste  (Wohler).  Melts  at  205°  C,  and  solidifies  on  cooling, 
into  a  crystalline  mass.  (Anderson.) 
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a.  HydratecC  apophyllic  acid,  C^H'NO'' .  II-O,  crystallises  from  a  saturated  and  not 
boiling  solution,  in  colourless,  very  sharp  rhombic  octahedrons  the  form  of  which 
approaches  to  that  of  a  square-based  octahedron.  Angles  of  the  base  about  88°  and 
92°;  of  the  lateral  edges,  about  106°  28',  105°  2-1',  and  190°.  The  crystals  cleave  very 
readily  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  base,  forming  faces  of  pearly  lustre,  like  the 
crystals  of  apophyllite  (hence  the  name).  These  give  off  their  water,  amounting  to 
about  9  per  cent.,  at  a  temperature  much  below  100-*  C.  (Wohler.) 

Aqueous  Apophyllic  Acid. — ^Apophyllic  acid  dissolves  slowly  and  with  great  difficulty 
in  cold  water.  It  is  soluble  in  sidphuric  acid  (Anderson);  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Wlion  heated,  it  melts,  chars,  and  evolves  an  oily,  strongly  alkaline  liquid,  which 
smells  like  chinoline  (Wohler).  By  distillation  it  yields  a  neutral  oil,  as  well  as  a  base, 
which  does  not  become  coloui-ed  when  treated  with  chloride  of  lime  (Anderson). — 
2.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxaUc  acid  (Anderson). 

Apophyllates. — Nearly  all  the  apophyllates  are  soluble  in  water. 
Apojihyllate  of  Amnwnium  ioima  smail  ■pvismaXia  nQadileii.    It  is  readily  soluble  in 
water. 

Apophyllate  of  Barium  is  obtained  in  nodular  crystals  by  digesting  the  acid  with 
carbonate  of  barium  and  adding  alcohol  to  the  solution.  (Anderson.) 

Apophyllate  of  Aninionium  does  not  precipitate  lead-salts.  (Wohler.) 

Apophyllate  of  Silver,  C^H'AgNO"',  is  obtained  by  digesting  apophyUic  acid  with 
moist  carbonate  of  silver  and  precipitating  the  solution  with  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
forms  a  crystalline  powder,  which  burns  slowly  when  heated,  leaving  a  residue  of 
metallic  silver.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Ander- 
son). On  mixing  a  solution  of  apiophyUate  of  ammonium  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
a  double  salt,  con.sisting  of  apopliyllate  and  nitrate  of  silver,  C'il^AgNO'.NO^Ag,  is 
deposited  after  a  while  in  small  crystalline  stars,  whicli  soon  increase  to  zeolitic 
groups  of  fine  needles.  The  salt  explodes  violently  when  heated,  like  oxalate  of  silver. 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

APOPHlTSiSiITE.  Ichthyophthalmite,  Fish-eye  stone. —  A  silicate  of  calcium  and 
potassium,  also  containing  fluorine,  which  is  found  both  massive  and  crystalliseil. 
The  crystals  belong  to  the  dimetric  system.  The  most  usual  form  is  oo  P  oo  .  P,  also 
with  OP.  Cleavage  perfect,  parallel  to  OP,  imperfect  parallel  to  oo  P  oo .  The  massive 
variety  has  a  laminated  structure.  Specific  gravity  2'3  to  2-4.  Hardness  about  that 
of  apatite,  or  generally  rather  less.  The  finest  varieties  are  transparent  and  colour- 
less, or  sometimes  tinged  with  rose  colour ;  translucent  crystals  are  also  found,  or 
opaque  in  the  mass,  translucent  only  at  the  edges,  and  white,  reddish-white,  or  flesh- 
coloured.  External  lustre  splendent  and  peculiar ;  intern-ii  lustre  glistening  and 
pearly.  The  transparent  crystals  exhibit,  according  to  Brewster,  a  pecidiar  optical 
character,  wliich  shows  that  each  individual  ci-ystal  is  an  aggregate  of  several  pieces 
symmetrically  arranged.  In  some  places  (especially  at  Aussig  in  Bohemia)  a  variuly 
called  allnn  is  found,  consisting  of  opaque  crystals  of  peculiar  form.  Apophyllite,  heated 
before  the  blowpipe,  exfoliates  (hence  its  name,  from  airo<f>i;AAi'|6i;'),  then  froths,  and 
melts  into  an  opaque  bead.  It  is  easily  decomposed  bj'  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
separation  of  gelatinous  silica.  The  filtrate,  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  yield.s 
a  precipitate  of  fluoride  of  calcium. 

The  composition  of  apophyllite,  as  determined  by  analysis,  is  as  follows  :  — 

Berzeliuf.  Stronieyer.  C.  Gmclin. 

Silica                                      52-13  51-86  53-90 

Potash         ....      5-27  5-31  6  13 

Lime  (including  CaF)    .       .    25-53  25-22  25-00 

Water  16-20  16-91  15-70 

99-13  99-30      .  100-73 


From  these  results,  L.  Gmelin  (Ilandb.  iii.  394)  deduces  the  formida  KO.iSiO^ 
+  6{Ca0.2SiO-)+ CaO.SiO-+  CaF  +  leiZ'O*  or  15SiO-.7Ca-O.K"0  +  2CaF  +  lOH-O.f 
Simpler  formulae  may  be"  obtained,  if  we  suppose  the  fluorine  to  take  the  place  of 
part  of  the  oxygen  in  equivalent  proportion.  Berzelius  gives  the  formida  KO.i^W' 
-  8(CaO.StO^)J  +  16H0,  whicli,  if  M  denote  a  monatomic  radicle,  may  be  reduced  to 
10%iO^.0MO.l6HO.  The  analytical  results  may,  however,  be  equally  well  represented 
by  the  general  formida  9B'iO^.SMO.\5HO ;  and,  assuming  that  3H0  may  replace 
IMO  (see  IsoMOEPUisM,  Polymeeic),  this  formula  may  be  reduced  to  9^iOM3iVfO,  i 
or  27SiO-^.26M^O. 


•  Si  =  14  ;  0  =  8. 


t  Si  =  28  ;  O  =  16. 


t  St  =  21-5;  0  =  8. 
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APORETX^r.  A  resin  obtained  by  dissolving  in  alcohol  th;it  portion  of  the 
aleoliolic  extract  of  rhubarb  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  precipitating  by  ether,  and 
again  treating  the  precipitate  with  alcohol,  the  aporetin  then  remaining  undissolved 
(Sehlossberger  and  Dopping,  Ann.  Oh.  Pharm.  i.  219).  Treated  \vith  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  it  jrields  a  yellow  substance,  wliich  appears  to  be  chrj  sammic  acid, 
together  with  oxalic  acid  and  an  acid  which  produces  a  brown-red  colouring  with 
alkalis.    (De  la  Eue  and  Miiller,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  x.  298.) 

APOSEPinzxr.  Kdsoxyd. — A  product  of  the  putrefoetion  of  the  so-called 
protein-compounds,  discovered  by  Proust,  but  since  shown  by  Mulder  and  others  to  be 
merely  impui'e  leucine. 

APOTHEIW.  A  term  applied  by  Berzelius  to  the  insoluble  brown  deposit  which 
forms  in  vegetable  extracts  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  not  a  definite  compound, 
but  a  mixture  of  several  substances  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  therefore  of  very 
variable  constitution.    (See  Decay  and  Puteef action.) 

APPliES.  A  comparison  of  various  sorts  of  apples  and  pears,  with  regard  to 
speeifie  gravity  and  amount  of  water  and  acid  in  the  juice,  has  been  made  bySeliulze 
(J.  pr..  Chem.  Ixii.  207).  The  results  vary  greatly  according  to  season,  climate,  and 
soil;  but  the  general  conclusions  are  as  foUows: — The  sjjecific  gravity  of  the  fresh 
fruit  varies  from  072  to  0'91.  The  fruits  contain  between  13  and  21  per  cent,  of  dry 
substance,  of  specific  gravity  above  1  '4.  The  juice  of  20  kinds  of  apples  had  a  specific 
gravity  between  1'020  and  1'027  ;  in  two  varieties  only,  it  was  found  to  be  between 
1'033  and  1'037.  The  acid  in  the  juice,  estimated  as  tartaric  acid,  amounted  to 
between  0-48  and  1'13  per  cent.  In  Wurtemberg.  the  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  of 
apples  and  pears  rises  in  warm  seasons  above  1-080,  and  even  approaches  1'090,  the 
amount  of  free  acid,  estimated  as  tartaric  acid,  varying  from  0"4  to  1'2  per  cent.,  and 
that  of  sugar  from  4  to  10  per  cent. 

APPr>B-TREB.  (P//rus  Mains.) — The  ash  of  the  branch  of  an  apple-tree  con- 
tained, after  deducting  the  carbonic  acid,  in  100  pts. :  19-24  potash;  0-45  soda; 
63'60  lime;  7"46  magnesia  ;  2'41  ferric  phosphate ;  4'15  phosplioric  acid ;  0-45  chlo- 
ride of  sodium;  0'93  sulphuric  acid;  and  1*31  silica.  (Fresenius,  Handw.  d.  Chem. 
2"  Aufl.  i.  171.) 

APPIiE-OX£.  Malo'ih. — A  yellowish  oil  formed  in  apples  when  kept.  It  is 
lighter  than  water,  has  a  yellowish-grey  colour,  a  sliarp  and  harsh  taste,  boils  at 
190^0.,  and  distils  completely;  burns  with  a  slightly  fuliginous  flame;  dissolves 
sparingly  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Contains  64'1.5  per  cent,  carbon, 
20'65  hydrogen,  and  lo'20  oxygen.  Forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  chlorine.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2'°  Aufl.  i.  172.) 

APPXiE-OIIi  (ABTIE'ICIAI).  This  name  is  given  to  a  solution  of  valerate 
of  amyl  in  6  or  7  parts  of  alcohol,  which  has  the  smell  of  apples,  and  is  used  as  a 
perfume.    (Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxi.  87.) 

APTRXXr.    See  Apiein. 

APYRXTE.    Siberite,  Buhellite,  Bed  tourmaline.    See  Touemaxine. 

AQ1TA  FORTXS.  This  name  is  given  to  a  weak  and  impure  nitric  acid  commonly 
used  in  the  arts.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  terms  double  and  sint/lc,  the  single  having 
only  half  the  strength  of  the  other.  The  artists  who  use  these  acids  call  the  more 
concentrated  acid,  which  is  much  stronger  even  than  the  double  aqua  fortis,  spirit  of 
nitre.    (See  Nitric  Acid.) 

AQVASXARXXIE.    See  Beryl. 

AQUA-REGXA  or  REGXS.  A  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid,  so 
called  from  its  property  of  dissolvmg  the  noble  metals,  gold  and  platinum.  (See 

NiTRO-HYDBOCHLORIC  AcID). 

AQUA-VITffi.  Ardent  spu-it  of  the  fi.rst  distillation  has  been  distinguished  by 
this  name  in  commerce.    The  distillers  of  malt  and  molasses  spirits  call  it  low  wines. 

AQVXZiA  AIiBA,  BIXTZ6ATA,  CtEIiESTXS,  SXERCURXX.    An  old  name 

for  subchloride  of  mercury  ;  also  Durciirius  diilcis,  or  mild  muriate  of  mercury. 

ARABIC  (GWni).  This  gum  exudes  spontaneously  from  several  species  of 
acacia  (Acaria  vera,  A.  arabica)  &c.  It  was  formerly  imported  into  Europe  from 
Egyjjt  and  Arabia,  but  is  now  obtained  chiefly  from  Senegal.  The  coarser  and 
cheaper  varieties  mostly  used  by  calico  printers  and  other  manufacturers  are  known 
by  the  name  of  gum-sencgal.    (See  Gum.) 

ARABZW.    The  principal  constituent  of  gum  arable,  in  which,  according  to 
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Neubauer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pham.  eii.  105),  it  exists  in  combination  with  lime,  magnesia 
and  potash.  By  treating  the  gum  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  these  compounds 
are  decomposed,  and  the  arabin  is  separated  in  the  form  of  a  gum,  which  exhibits  the 
properties  of  an  acid.  In  the  moist  state,  it  dissolves  readily  in  cold  water,  forming  a 
gummy  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol.  After  drying  at  100'-'  U.  it  no 
longer  dissolves  in  cold  water,  but  merely  swells  up  to  a  gelatinous  mass.  Dried  at 
100'-'  C.  it  has  the  composition  C'^H'-'O",  of  the  hydi'ogen  being  replaceable  by 
metals. 

ABACHXSXC  .a.CZS,  C^^II^O-  =  ^'"'^''-^  |  0. —Produced  by  the  saponification 

of  oil  of  earth-nut  (Arach/s  hiifogcea).  The  oil  is  saponified  with  soda  ;  the  mixture  of 
fatty  acids  separated  from  the  soap  by  hydrochloric  acid,  is  macerated  with  five  or  six 
times  its  bulk  of  cold  alcohol  to  remove  the  volatile  acids  ;  the  insoluble  portions 
are  pressed  and  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  and  tlie  solution,  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling 
point,  is  mixed  ■with  such  a  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  that  on  adding  an  excess  of  alco- 
hohc  acetate  of  lead,  no  precipitation  takes  place  wliile  the  liquid  remains  hot.  The 
crystals  which  separate  after  the  liquid  has  remained  in  the  coLl  for  forty-eight  hours, 
are  separated  from  the  liquid  and  mixed  with  alcohol  and  liydroehloric  acid  ;  the 
resulting  ethers  of  the  fatty  acids,  after  being  filtered  off  from  the  chloride  of  lead 
and  freed  from  part  of  the  alcohol  by  evaporation,  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  soda-ley 
after  the  alcoiiol  has  been  completely  expelled ;  the  resulting  soda-soap  is  decomposed 
by  hydrocldoric  acid  :  and  the  mixture  of  fatty  acids  thus  separated,  is  again  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  and  fractionally  precipitated  with  alcoholic  acetate  of  magnesium.  The 
portions  first  precipitated  contain  arachidic  acid,  which  after  several  crystallisations  is 
obtained  pure. 

Arachidic  acid  crystallises  in  very  small  shining  scales ;  melts  at  75°  C,  and  solidifies 
again  at  73°-5,  forming  a  radiated  mass,  which  after  a  while  assumes  the  appearance 
of  porcelain.  It  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  of  ordinary  strength,  l)iit 
dissolves  easily  in  boiUng  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether.  (A.  Gossmann,  Ann.  C'h. 
Pharm.  Ixxxix.  1.) 

The  acid  is  monobasic,  belonging  in  fact  to  the  series  of  fatty  acids,  C"H'''"  -  'O-.II. 
The  ammonium,  potassium,  and  sodium  salts,  are  soluble  in  water,  the  rest  insoluble 
or  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  silver-salt, 
C^H^O'^jAg,  is  a  white  precipitate  which  separiites  from  boiling  alcoiiol  in  sliglitly 
lustrous  prisms,  not  altered  by  exposiu'e  to  light.  (Gossmann  and  Sch even,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xcsdi.  257.) 

Arachidate  of  KikijI,  C^°H'"0-,C^H',  obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gaa 
through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  at  80°  or  90°  C,  is  a  crystalline,  slightly 
tenacious  mass,  which  melts  at  52-5°,  and  solidifies  at  51'^.  (Gossmann.) 

Arackamide,  (C-''1P'0'-.N-)N,  is  obtained  by  leaving  earth-nut  oil  fur  several 
weeks  in  contact  with  ammonia.  It  forms  prisms  grouped  in  stars,  insoluble  in  water, 
dissolving  with  tolerable  faciUty  in  boiling  alcohol,  melting  at  98°  or  99°  G.  When 
fused  with  hydi'ate  of  potassium,  it  gives  off  ammonia. 

Arachin,  or  Arachidate  of  Glijccryl,  is  obtained  by  heating  equal  parts  of  arachidin 
acid  and  syrupy  glycerin  to  210^  C.  in  a  sealed  tube.  It  is  a  lustrous  fatty  substanc. 
which  melts  at  70°  C,  and  solidifies  iu  a  crystalline  mass  when  slowly  cooled.  It  dis- 
solves sparingly  in  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.,  more  freely  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  stiU 
more  in  ether.  It  gave  by  analysis  76'2  percent,  carbon,  and  12-6 liydrooren  ;  whereas 
the  formula  of  triarachidate  of  cfh/ccr/// ,  C^H^0^(C2»H'»0)^  requires  77-62  C  and  12-6  H 
(Gossmann  and  Scheven).  Berthelot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlvii.Soo)  regards  the 
product  obtained  liy  Gossmann  and  Scheven  as  a  mixture  of  diarachin  with  free 
arachidic  acid.  He  prepares  the  pure  neutral  arachins  by  melting  in  a  flask  the  crade 
product  obtained  by  heating  glycerin  with  arachidic  acid,  then  adding  slaked  lime  to 
neutralise  the  free  acids,  digesting  with  ether  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  afterwards 
boiling  with  ether,  whicli  dissolves  the  neutral  fat  and  leaves  the  lime-soap  undissolved. 
The  ethereal  solution  when  evaporated,  leaves  the  neutral  fat,  which,  if  quite  free 
from  adhering  fatty  acids,  should  form  with  boiling  alcohol  a  solution  wliicli  does  not 
redden  litmus.  In  this  manuer  Berthelot  has  oljtained  the  three  neutral  arachins, 
corresponding  to  tlie  aeetins,  viz.  monoarachin,  C^H^O'.C"*H™O.H-,  diarachin, 
C^H^Ol(C-<'II^'0)=.II,  and  iriarachin,  Cm'-0^.(P<'  WOf. 

ARACHIS  HYPOGiEA.  Earth-nvt.  —  A  leguminous  creeping  plant,  indi- 
genous to  India  and  the  coasts  of  South  Africa  and  South  America,  and  cultivated  in 
North  America  and  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  flower-bearing  stems  exhibit,  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  form,  a  tendency  to  bury  themselves  in  the  soil,  those 
which  remain  above  ground  bearing  little  or  no  fruit.  Hence  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant,  the  main  point  to  be  attended  to  is  to  cover  up  with  earth  all  the  flower-bearing 
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stems  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade.  The  seeds  contain  about  half  their  weight  of  fat 
oil,  earth-nut  oil  {huile  d'arachide,  huile  de  pistache  de  terre,  Erdnuss-ol),  which  is 
extracted  from  them  by  pressure.  The  cold-pressed  oil  is  nearly  colourless,  has  a 
faint  agreeable  odom-,  and  may  be  used  for  culinary  purposes  instead  of  olive  oil, 
only  it  becomes  rancid  more  quickly.  The  warm-pressed  oil  is  coloured,  and  has 
a  disagreeable  taste  and  smell.  The  cold-pressed  oil  has  a  density  of  0"916  at  50°  C; 
and  solidifies  at  —  3°  C.  When  it  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  temperature  of  +  3°C. 
a  solid  fat  resembling  stearin  separates  from  it.  It  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  alcohol, 
more  readily  in  ether  and  essential  oils.  It  saponifies  slowly  when  boiled  with  caustic 
soda,  yielding  a  hard,  white,  odourless  soap,  which  is  manufactured  in  France,  and  to 
some  extent  also  in  Germany.  This  soap,  when  decomposed  by  the  stronger  acids, 
yields  two  peculiar  fat-acids,  viz.  arachidic  acid,  C-'H^'O^,  belonging  to  the  series 
C°H^°0-,  and  hypogaeic  acid,  C'E^'O^  belonging  to  the  oleic  acid  series,  C°H"°-^0- 
besides  a  large  quantity  of  palmitic  acid.  The  oil  consists  therefore  of  arachin,  hypo- 
gain,  and  palmitin. 

AHACUHl,.   C^'H^'O. — The  hypothetical  radicle  of  arachidic  acid. 

iiStJEOBSHTESJ.    See  Hydeometek. 

ASJSOXESl'S  (from  dpatos,  rare  and  le'vos,  guest).  —  A  variety  of  vanadate  of 
lead,  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lead  is  replaced  by  zinc,  giving  the 
formula  VO^(Pb ;  Zn)'.  Von  Kobell  found  487  per  cent,  oxide  of  lead,  and  16-3  per 
cent,  oxide  of  zinc.  The  mineral,  which  was  formerly  mistaken  for  chromate  of  lead, 
is  found  in  clefts  of  a  bed  of  sandstone,  at  Dahn  in  the  Kheinpfalz.  It  forms 
botryoidal  crystalline  masses,  exhibiting  on  the  fracture  traces  of  radiating  structure. 
Colour,  dark  red,  inclining  to  brown  ;  slightly  translucent.  Streak,  light  yellow. 
Hardness  3.  Melts  quickly  before  the  blowpipe,  with  intumescence.  The  powder 
is  easily  decomposed  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid.  (See  Kobell,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
ii.  496.) 

AaBOJi-A-BREA  BSSIM'.  This  resin  is  the  produce  of  the  Canaritem  album, 
a  tree  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Terebinthacee,  which  grows  in  the  Phillipine 
Islands  ;  the  resin,  which  is  used  by  the  natives  for  caulking  their  canoes,  is  greyish 
yeUow,  soft,  glutinous,  and  has  a  strong  agreeable  odour.  According  to  Bonastre 
(J.  Pharm.  x.  199)  it  contains  in  100  pts.  61'29  pts.  of  resin,  very  soluble  in  alcohol ; 
25-00  of  resin,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol;  6-25  essential  oil;  0-52  free  acid;  0-52 
bitter  extractive  matter;  6-42  woody  and  earthy  impurities.  Baup  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  xxxi.  108)  has  obtained  from  it  four  different  crystallisable  substances,  viz. — 

Amyrm. — Insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  easily 
also  in  ether,  whence  it  crystallises  in  satiny  fibres,  having  a  strong  lustre.  Melts  at 
174°  C.  Contains,  according  to  Dumas,  85'3  per  cent,  carbon  and  IT?  hydrogen,  and 
is  perhaps  identical  with  crystallised  elemi-resin. 

Brtidin. — Crystallises  in  transparent  rhomboidal  prisms  of  102°  and  78°,  terminated 
by  four  sided  pyramids.  Dissolves  in  260  pts.  of  water  at  10°  C.  much  more  abun- 
dantly in  hot  water ;  easily  in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether,.  The  crystals  become 
opaque  at  a  gentle  heat,  melt  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  that  of  boiling  water, 
and  sublime  undecomposcd  at  a  higher  temperature,  yielding  a  slightly  pungent 
vapour  which  excites  coughing. 

Brein. — Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  70  pts.  of  85  per  cent,  alcohol  at  20°  C;  more 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol ;  very  soluble  in  ether.  When  slowly  crystallised  from  an 
alcoholic  solution,  it  forms  transparent  rhomboidal  prisms  of  about  70°  and  110°, 
terminated  by  dihedral  summits  whose  faces  meet  at  about  80°.  By  rapid  cooling 
acicular  crystals  are  formed.    Melts  at  187°  C.  Neutral. 

Bri/v'idin.  —  Crystallises  from  water  in  white  silky  filaments.  Has  a  slightly  bitter 
and  burning  taste,  and  when  heated  gives  oif  a  vapour  which  excites  coughing.  Melts 
at  135°  C,  begins  to  volatilise  before  melting,  and  sublimes  in  colourless  needles.  Spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold,  much  more  in  hot  water,  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  but  precipitates  acetate  and  subacetate 
of  lead. 

DXAJStm,  ABBOB  AXABTIS,  ABBOB  SATUBXTX,  &.C.  These 
names  are  applied  to  the  arborescent  metallic  precipitates  formed  by  the  slow  reduction 
of  one  metal  in  solution  by  another,  e.g.  lead  by  zinc. 

ABBUTISI.  A  crystalline  substance  discovered  by  Kawalier  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxxi.  241  ;  Ixxxiv.  356)  in  the  leaves  of  the  red  bear-berry  {Arctos(aph?/los  Uva 
Ursi).  The  aqueous  infusion  of  the  leaves  forms  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  a 
yellow  precipitate  containing  gallic  acid ;  the  filtered  liquid  freed  from  excess  of 
lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  then  concentrated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup, 
deposits  crystals  of  arbutin,  which  may  be  purified  by  pressure,  solution  in  boiling 
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water,  and  treatmont  with  animal  charcoal.  Arhutin  forms  groups  of  colourless 
bitter  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  the  solutions  are  neutral 
to  test-paper. 

When  heated  it  melts  and  gives  oiF  water  of  crytallisation.  Its  aqueous  solution 
does  not  form  any  precipitate  with  ferric  salts,  or  with  acetate  or  subacetate  of  lead. 

A  solution  of  arbutin  mixed  with  emulsin  (extracted  from  sweet-almonds),  and  left 
for  some  days  in  a  warm  phiee,  acquires  a  reddhsh  tint,  and  loaves  when  evaporated 
over  the  water-bath,  a  reddish  bro\vTi  residue,  from  which  ether  extracts  aretuvin, 
and  leaves  a  quantity  of  insoluble  saccharine  matters.  This  decomposition  of  arbutin 
is  represented,  according  to  Kawalier,  liy  the  equation  : 

Aibuliii.         Arciiivin.         Glucose.  • 
but  according  to  Gerhardt,  by  the  equation 

Ci«H"0>»  =  C'-H'»0'  -I-  C"H'20« 

.\rljutin.  Arctutin.  Glucose. 

Kawalier's  analysis  of  arbutin  gives  52-4  per  cent,  carbon,  and  6'1  hydi'ogen.  His 
formula  requires  52'-l  C  and  C'O  II ;  Gephardt's,  54-2  C  and  5'5  11.  (Gerhardt,  Trait(5>, 
iv.  266.) 

AECii.iS'ITE.    Sec  Glaseritu. 

ASiCHISi,  OKCHIli,  or  OSlSEISiliE.  A  fine  purple  dye  obt  tincd  from  various 
species  of  lichen.  There  are  two  varieties,  called  in  France  orseillc  dc  mcr  and  orseillc 
dc  ttrre.  The  former  is  obtained  from  various  lichens  of  the  genus  liocvUa  grovnug  on 
the  rocky  coasts  of  the  Azores,  the  Canary  and  Cape  de  Verd  isles,  also  of  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope,  Madeira,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  &c. ;  the  latter  from  Variolaria  orcina,  from 
Auvergne,  Variohiria  dcalbata,  from  the  PjTcnees,  Lccanora  tartarca,  from  Sweden,  and 
others.  None  of  these  lichens  contain  t!ie  colouring  matter  ready  formed,  but  they 
contain  certain  colourless  acids,  crytkric,  Iccanoric  acid,  &c.,  which  are  susceptible 
of  transformation  into  a  colourless  neutral  body  called  orcm  (q.v.);  and  this,  when 
acted  upon  by  the  air  and  by  ammonia,  changes  into  a  purple  substance  called 
orcein,  which  is  the  colouring  principle  of  archil. 

To  prepare  archil,  the  lichens,  after  being  gromid  between  stones,  are  rubl)ed  up  to 
a  thin  paste  with  water  and  putrefied  urine  or  carbonate  of  ammonium,  anil  left  to 
ferment,  with  addition  of  quick  lime,  a  small  quantity  of  alum  or  arsenious  acid  being 
sometimes  added,  perhaps,  to  prevent  the  fermentation  from  going  too  far.  In  a  week, 
a  violet  coloiir  is  obtained,  which  becomes  bri;:liter  in  a  few  days  longer.  When 
carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium  is  added  to  the  lichens  as  well  as  ammonia,  a 
diiferent  change  takes  place,  and  a  blue  eolmiring  matter  called  Litmus  is  obtained, 
which  is  never  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  alone.    (See  Litmus.) 

Dyers  rarely  employ  archil  by  itself,  on  account  of  its  dearness,  and  the  perishable- 
ness  of  its  beauty.  The  chief  use  they  make  of  it  is  for  giving  a  bloom  to  other 
colours,  as  pinks,  &e.  This  is  effected  by  passing  tlie  dyed  cloth  or  silk  through  hot 
water  slightly  impregnated  with  the  archil.  Tlio  bloom  thus  communicated  soon 
decays  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  The  addition  of  a  little  solution  of  tin  gives  a 
diu-able  dye,  the  colour  of  the  archil  being  at  the  same  time  changed  toward  a  scarlet, 
and  becoming  more  permanent  in  projjortion  as  it  recedes  the  more  from  the  natural 
tint. 

Prepared  archil  very  readily  gives  out  its  colour  to  water  and  to  alcohol ;  it  is  the 
substance  principally  made  use  of  for  colouring  the  spirits  of  thermometers.  As 
exposure  to  the  air  destroys  its  colour  upon  cloth,  so  does  the  exclusion  of  the 
air  produce  a  like  effect  in  the^e  hermetically  sealed  tubes,  the  spirits  of  large  ther- 
mometers becoming  in  a  few  years  coloiuless.  The  Ablio  Nollet  observes  (in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  for  the  year  1742)  that  the  colourless  spirit, 
upon  breaking  the  tube,  soon  resumes  its  colour,  and  this  for  a  number  of  times  succes- 
sively ;  that  a  watery  tincture  of  archil,  included  in  the  tubes  of  thermometers,  lost  its 
colour  in  three  days ;  and  that  in  an  open  deep  vessel  it  became  colourless  at  the 
bottom,  while  the  upper  retained  its  colour. 

A  solution  of  archil  in  water,  applied  on  cold  marble,  stains  it  of  a  beautifid  violet 
or  purplish-blue  colour,  far  more  durable  than  the  colour  which  it  communicates  to 
other  bodies.  M.  du  Fay  says  he  has  seen  pieces  of  marble  stained  with  it,  which  in 
two  years  had  suffered  no  sensible  change.  It  sinks  deep  into  the  marble,  sometimes 
above  an  inch,  and  at  the  same  time  spreads  upon  the  surface,  unless  the  edges  be 
bounded  by  wax  or  some  similar  substance.  It  seems  to  make  the  marble  somewhat 
more  brittle. 

There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  a  variety  of  archil  manufactured  in  Glasgow. 
It  is  much  esteemed,  and  sold  by  the  name  of  cudbear.    It  affords  very  beautiful 
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colours  on  sillcs,  of  various  shades,  from  pink  and  crimson  to  a  bright  mazarine  blue, 
which  are  said  to  be  very  permanent.— U.  (See  JJr£ s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mi7ies,  L  175.) 

AKCTIZXTE.    See  Weenebite. 

AUCTOSTAPHYtOS  TTVA  imSX.  The  bear-berry.  —  An  erieaceous  plant 
which  grows  wild  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  It  possesses  strongly  astringent  properties.  The  leaves  boiled  with  water  yield 
a  liquid  which  contains  tannic  acid  and  a  large  quantity  of  gaUic  acid,  and  may  therefore 
be  used  for  making  ink.  The  same  decoction  contains,  according  to  K  awalier,  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxx.  356)  arbutin,  sugar,  ericolin,  a  resinous  substance,  wax,  fat,  chloro- 
phyll, vegetable  fibre,  and  a  body  resembling  emulsin,  which  has  the  power  of  inducing 
the  transformation  of  arbutin.  The  resin  may  be  separated  from  the  mother-liquor  of 
the  preparation  of  arbutin,  by  heating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid.    It  is  brittle,  nearly 

15 

black,  dark  brown  after  trituration,  and  is  said  to  consist  of  C^H"0  2,  perhaps  rather 
C^H"0^  Besides  these  substances,  H.  Trommsdorff  (Chem.  Gaz.  1853,  p.  61)  also 
found  in  the  leaves  another  crystaUisable  substance  which  could  be  extracted  by  ether, 
viz.  ursonc. 

A.BCTTTVXM'  is  deposited  by  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  brown 
residue  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  arbutin  (p.  354),  in  colourless  crystals, 
which  are  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  with  the  aid  of 
animal  charcoal.  It  forms  long  prisms,  which  are  bitter,  fusible,  and  may  be  sublimed 
when  cautiously  heated.  It  contains,  according  to  Kawalier's  analysis,  64-4  C  and 
6-611.  The  formula  C-^H-'O'  requires  64-5  C  and  5-4  H.  Gerhardt's  formula, 
C'''II"'0',  requires  65-4  C  and  5'4H.  If  sesquichloride  of  iron  be  added,  drop  by  drop, 
to  an  aqueous  solution  of  arctuvin,  the  mixture  assumes  a  bluish  tint,  gradually 
changing  to  green.  With  a  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  containing  a  little  ammonia, 
arotuvin  forms  a  white  precipitate,  which  soon  turns  brown.  Arctuvin  moistened 
with  ammonia  and  exposed  to  the  air  gradually  forms  a  black  substance,  which 
Kawalier  calls  arctuvein  ;  it  contains  35-9  C,  3-0  H,  12'5  N,  and  48-6  0.  (Gerhardt, 
Traite  iv.  266.) 

ARSCA  xrUTS,  the  fruit  of  the  areea  palm  (Arcca  catechu,  L.),  contain,  as 
their  chief  constituents,  catechu,  a  variety  of  tannic  acid,  and  gallic  acid,  together 
with  acetate  of  ammonium,  fats,  oil,  gum,  nitrogenous  substances,  and  a  dye  called 
arcca-red,  which  is  of  a  brown  colour,  without  taste  or  smell,  insoluble  in  cold  water  and 
in  ether,  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  alkaline  liquids,  whence  it  may  be  precipitated 
by  acids.   BoUed  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  oxalic  acid.    (Morin,  J.  Pharm.  viii.  449.) 

AREXTDAXiZTE.    See  EpmOTE. 

AltETHASE,  a  name  given  by  Laurent  to  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
cldoride  of  cacodyl  by  alcoholic  potash.    (See  Absenic-badicles,  Oeganic.) 

ABI'WEDSON'XTE.  A  ferruginous  variety  of  hornblende.  Colour  black. 
Cleavage-faces  much  more  brdliant  than  those  of  hornblende,  which  scratches  it. 
Specific  gravity  3-44.  Melts  even  in  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  boils  up  strongly  before 
the  blowpipe,  and  yields  a  black  magnetic  globule.  Not  soluble  in  acids  or  in  caustic 
potash.  Its  composition  may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula  Si'M^O"  = 
5M'^0.6SiO'.  A  specimen  from  Greenland,  analysed  by  Kobell  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xiii.  3) 
yielded  results  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  (15Fe^0.4Na''O.Ca^O).24SiO^. 

SiO^     Fe^O     Na^O    Ca^O   Mg'O    Mn^O  Al'O'  CI 
Analysis   .  .  49-27    36-12      8-00      1-50      0-42      0-62      2-00      0-24  =  98-17. 
Calculation .  .  52-33    36-93      8-77      1-97   =  100-00. 

AUGAIi  or  ARGO&.  The  commercial  name  of  crude  tartar  in  the  state  in 
whieli  it  is  taken  from  the  inside  of  wine-casks. 

ABCSMTASI'.    Syn.  of  Nickel-silver  or  German  silver.    See  Nickei,. 

ABGESJTABIMON'XU'ni.  A  metallic  ammonium-radicle  (p.  198),  containing 
1  at.  silver  in  place  of  hydrogen.  Its  oxide  (NH'Ag)^O  is  commonly  caHei  fulminat- 
ing silver.    (See  Silvbb.) 

ARGEXTTXIJE.  A  schiefer-spar  mixed  with  silica,  found  at  Southampton  and 
Williamsbui'gh,  in  Massachussets.    (See  Caxcspab.) 

ARGEN'TZSa'B  FXiOWERS  OF  Aia'TX»XOM"S'.  An  old  name  of  tetroxide  of 
antimony,  or  antimonate  of  antimony  (p.  324). 

ARGEITTXTE  or  ARGITROSE.    Syn.  of  Silver-glance. 

ARGXSi£ACEOUS  EARTH.    See  Alumina  and  Clay. 

ARG-TRITES.    See  Lead-oxidf. — ARGTROSE.    See  Sil-vee-glancb. 
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AIRXCISfB.  C-^H-"^N^O*  {Chichovatine,  Cusconinc,  Quinovhic). — An  ;ilkaloiil,  dis- 
covered in  white  cinchona  bark  from  Arica,  by  Pelletier  and  Corriol  (J.  Pharm. 
[2]  XV.  575).  Manzini  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  ii.  95)  afterwards,  found  in  a  fibrovis  white 
cinchona  from  Jaen,  an  alkaloid  which  he  called  cinchovatinc,  but  which  has  been 
shown  by  Winckler  (Buehner's  Repert.  d.  Pharm.  [2]  xxxi.  294  ;  xlii.  25  and  231  ; 
ibid.  [3]  i.  11)  to  be  identical  with  arieine. 

Aiicine  is  extracted  from  the  cinchona  bark  in  the  same  manner  as  quinine  {q.  v.), 
viz.  by  boiling  the  bark  with  acidulated  water,  treating  the  liquor  with  lime,  and 
digesting  the  lime-precipitate  in  alcohol.  The  solution,  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat, 
yields  a  very  dark-coloured  liquid,  which,  after  a  while,  deposits  the  gi'eater  part  of 
the  arieine  in  crystals.  An  additional  quantity  may  be  obtained  from  the  mother- 
liquor  by  expelling  the  alcohol  by  distillation,  treating  the  residue  with  a  slight  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  separating  the  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter  by  means  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  then  precipitating  the  arieine  by  ammonia,  dis- 
solving the  precipitate  in  alcohol,  decolorising  with  animal  cliarcoal,  and  crystallising. 

Arieine  forms  white  prismatic  crystals,  more  elongated  than  those  of  cinclionine  ; 
they  are  inodorous,  and  have  a  bitter  taste,  which,  however,  does  not  show  itself  for 
some  time,  on  account  of  the  sparing  solubility  of  the  alkaloid.  It  dissolves  easily  in 
alcohol,  especially  when  warm,  less  readily  in  ether.  The  solution  blues  reddened 
litmus,  and  tm-ns  syrup  of  violets  green.  The  crystals,  which  are  an'iydrous,  melt  at 
188°  C,  forming  a  brownish  liquid,  which  blackens  at  a  higher  temperature,  yielding 
fetid  empyreumatie  products.  Arieine  dissolves  with  decomposition  in  strong  nitric 
acid,  forming  a  deep  green  solution :  this  is  a  very  characteristic  reaction. 

The  salts  of  arieine  are,  for  the  most  part,  easily  soluble  and  crystallisable.  They 
are  obtained  by  dissolving  arieine  in  dilute  acids ;  the  solutions  are  precipitated 
by  alkalis.  The  acid  siifpfiatc,  C-^H='^N-O^SO<H-,  crystallises  in  flattened  needles 
(Pelletier),  which  are  anhydrous  (Manzini).  The  neutral  sulpheitc  does  not  crys- 
tallise from  solution  in  water,  but  forms  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  dries  up  to  a 
horny  substance  (Pelletier,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  li.  185).  The  2^^^'i'»'<»t-salt, 
C-'^H"^"N''0''.HCl.PtCl',  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  deposited  from  the  solution  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  in  crystalline  plates. 

ilRISTOIiOCUIA  CXiE»Ii\.TXTXS.  Birthwort.  —  The  root  of  this  plant, 
which  has  a  sharp  bitter  taste,  and  was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine,  has  been  ex- 
amined by  several  chemists:  but  the  results  hitherto  obtained  are  not  very  definite. 
When  distilled  with  water,  it  yields  about  O-OO-l  of  an  essential  oil  of  specific  gravity 
0'903,  and  said  by  Walz  to  be  composed  of  C"H"0^.  A  volatile  acid,  etristalnchic  acid  also 
passes  over,  the  barium-salt  of  which  contains,  accoi-ding  to  Walz,  Cir'lJa-O'.  From 
the  aqueous  extract  of  the  root,  Walz  obtained  an  impure  bitter  compound,  clonati- 
dine^  C''H^O^  which  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  aristolochine  obtained  by  ChevaKer 
from  Aristolochia  serpeniaria.  Frickinger  obtained  from  the  root  a  bitter  uncrys- 
tallisable  body,  and  also  a  yellow  crystalline  substance,  aristoloehia-jjcllow,  perliaps 
identical  with  aristolochine  or  clematidine.  The  root  also  contains  a  resin  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  inorganic  constituents  of  the  root  are  :  potash  10'3,  soda  4-2, 
chloride  of  sodium  8'6,  lime  9'1,  magnesia  3  0,  phosphoric  acid  (PO*)  14-2,  sulphuric 
acid  (SO^)  1-4,  sesquioxide  of  iron  3-1,  silica  4-5,  sand,  charcoal,  and  carbonic  acid 
4-35.  (Winckler,  Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  xix.  71;  Frickinger,  Buchn.  Repert.  [3]  vii. 
1 ;  Walz,  Jalirb.  pr.  Pharm.  xxiv.  65  ;  xxvi.  65.) 

ARXSTOXiOCHZA  S^^RPSirTASIil.  The  root  of  this  plant,  which  had 
once  a  great  repute  in  medicine,  is  now  nearly  fallen  into  disuse.  Chevalier  states 
tliat  the  active  principle  of  it  is  a  yellow  bitter  substance,  which  he  calls  aristolochine. 
The  root  also  contains  an  essential  oil,  resins,  gum,  &c. 

ABSASTSXTS.    See  Brookitb. 

AUKX.    See  Aesa. 

ARKOSS.  A  felspathic  sandstone,  often  having  a  porphyritic  structure,  found 
near  Poivin  in  the  Vosges.  According  to  Delesse  (Arch.  cl.  Sc.  Phys.  et  Nat.  da 
Genfeve  vii.  177)  it  has  been  metamorphosed  in  the  humid  way,  by  taking  up  the 
constituents  of  felspar  and  hyalite,  and  gradually  transformed  into  the  Vosges  sand- 
stone above  and  granite  below. 

ABMSNXAXr  STOirx:.  Lapis  Armenius,  Anncnife. — An  old  name  for  a  mixture 
of  earthy  azure  copper  and  limestone,  sometimes  mixed  with  copper  or  iron  pj-rites  ; 
or  for  quartz  coloured  blue  by  azure  copper. 

ARIfXCA,  OXIi  OF.  Both  the  roots  and  the  flowers  of  Arnica  montana  contain 
volatile  oils.  The  oil  is  obtained  from  the  flowers  has  a  yellow  to  brownish  gremi 
colour,  dissolves  in  100  pts.  of  alcohol,  of  specific  gravity  0-85,  becoming  turbid  and 
flocculent,  and  in  10  to  60  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  forms  a  solid  rosin  when 
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treated  witli  nitric  acid.  The  oil  from  tlie  roots  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0'98  to  0'99, 
and  a  \viiie-yellow  to  brownish  yellow  colour ;  dissolves  in  2  pts.  of  alcohol  of  specific 
gravity  0-85,  and  in  all  proportions  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  becomes  viscid  when 
treated  with  nitric  acid.  Both  oUs  have  a  slight  acid  reaction.  (Zeller,  "  Studien 
iiber  atherische  Oele,"  Landau,  1850.) 

.A.Bsrzai^Si.    A  bitter  principle  in  the  flowers  of  the  Arnica  viontana. 
ilRrSSEXiITB.    See  SpHErTB. 

jSLBQITSRETS.    a  silver  amalgam  from  the  mines  of  Arqueros  in  Coquimbo,  ChilL 

ARUiiCiK.  A  spirit  obtained  by  fermenting  infusion  of  rice.  In  Ceylon  it  is  ob- 
tained from  cocoa-nut  toddy  (palm  wine). 

AS&KAGOEJI'rB.  Elwmbic  Carbonate  of  Lime. — This  mineral,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  locality  where  it  was  first  found,  viz.  in  Arragon,  occurs  sometimes  in 
regidar  crystals,  sometimes  in  fibrous  or  radiated  crystalline  masses,  sometimes  as  a 
deposit  or  sinter  from  hot  calcareous  springs. 

The  crystals  belong  to  the  dimetrie,  rhombic,  or  right  prismatic  system,  and  are 
derived  from  a  right  rhombic  prism  with  angles  of  116°  16'  and  63°  44',  exhibiting 
two  directions  of  distinct  cleavage  parallel  to  the  faces  of  this  prism.  Twin-crystals 
also  frequently  occui-,  likewise  globular,  reniform,  and  botryoi'dal  masses,  sometimes 
columnar,  composed  of  straight  or  divergent  fibres. 

The  crystals  of  arragonite  are  seldom  colourless,  mostly  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
colours  ;  yellowish,  greenish,  reddish,  brown,  grey,  &c.  They  have  a  vitreous  lustre, 
and  the  powder  exhibits  phosphorescence  on  a  j)late  of  hot  iron.  Specific  gravity  in 
the  pulverulent  state,  and  when  free  from  air,  from  2-92  to  3'8  ;  larger  masses  have 
occasionally  a  specific  gravity  as  low  as  2-77.    Ilardness  about  from  3'5  to  4. 

Crystals  of  arragonite  are  found  in  various  localities;  in  clay  and  gj-psum  in 
Arragon  ;  in  clefts  and  cavities  of  the  newer  volcanic  rocks,  especially  of  basalt,  as  at 
Bilin  in  Bohemia,  in  Hungary,  Scotland,  the  Feroe  Isles,  &c.  ;  also  in  the  dolerite  on 
the  Kaiserstnhl  in  the  Breisgau ;  in  gneiss  and  syonite  near  Dresden  and  in  North 
America;  in  the  lava  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  &c.  Eadiatcd  arragonite,  which  forms 
crude  masses  ha\"ing  a  radiated  structure,  is  found  chiefly  on  the  Kaiserstnhl  in  the 
Breisgau,  at  Gergovie  in  Auvergne,  and  in  Scotland.  Fibrous  arragonite,  iron-bloom, 
or  flos  ferri,  occurs  in  globular,  kidney-shaped  or  stalactilic  mass,  having  a  fibrous  or 
laminar  texture,  and  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre.  It  is  found  in  veins  of  iron  ore  in 
Carinthia  and  Styria,  Hungaiy  and  Transylvania.  Sprudelstcin,  a  fibrous  variety  of 
carbonate  of  calcium  deposited  from  hot  calcareous  springs,  contains  both  arragonite 
and  calcspav.  Mountain  milk.  Bock  milk  {Bcrgmilch,  Chaux  carbonatce  pulvendcntt:), 
is,  according  to  H.  Kose,  arragonite  mixed  with  chalk ;  it  occm-s  in  thick,  spongy, 
globular,  or  kidney-shaped  masses,  or  as  a  deposit  in  limestone  ca's'ities  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  Switzerland,  Bohei^ia,  and  other  localities.  Specific  gravity  272  to  2-82.  It 
contains  traces  of  organic  matter,  and  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  when  ignited 
in  a  close  vessel.  Friable  aphrite  ( Schaumkalk,  Schaumcrdc)  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  a  variety  of  calcspar,  but  has  been  shown  hy  Giistav  Kose  to  be  arragonite, 
pseudo-morphosed  in  the  form  of  gypsum.  It  occirrs  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
gypsum-crystals,  sometimes  as  a  crystalline  or  laminar,  white  or  yellowish-white  mass. 
The  crystals  exhibit  a  strong  nacreous  lustre  on  the  cleavage-faces.  Its  specific 
gravity,  after  tliorough  boiling  with  water  to  free  it  from  air,  is  2'98.  Ahn  or  alhenc 
is  a  mineral  resembling  mountain-milk,  extensive  formations  of  which  are  foimd  in 
Southern  Bavaria,  where  indeed  it  forms  a  subsoil  many  feet  in  thickness.  Ostcocolla 
(^Bcinbruchstiin)  is  a  carbonate  of  calcium  mixed  with  sand  and  organic  remains, 
which  collects  round  decaying  roots,  and  takes  their  peculiar  forms  ;  it  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Berlin.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2-82.  It  exhibits,  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  form  of  arragonite  mixed  with  granular  masses. 

Ai-ragonite  consists  of  carbonate  of  calcium,  CO'Ca-,  or  CaO.CO",  sometimes  pure, 
sometimes  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  the  isomorphous  compound,  carbonate 
of  strontium,  which,  in  the  arragonite  of  Molina,  amoimts  to  4  per  cent. ;  small  quan- 
tities of  the  carbonates  of  magnesium,  manganese,  iron,  &c.,  are  also  occasionally 
found  in  it.  A  peculiar  variety  called  tarnowit-ite,  from  Tarno-svitz  in  Upper  Silesia, 
contains  3-8G  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lead.  The  chemical  properties  of  arragonite  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  carbonate  of  calcium  in  its  other  forms  ;  dilute  acids, 
however,  act  upon  it  less  quickly  than  on  calcspar,  so  that  when  a  mixture  of  calcspar 
and  arragonite  is  immersed  in  a  very  dUute  acid,  a  residue  of  arragonite  is  O'btained 
after  a  while. 

Carbonate  of  calcium,  in  its  two  foi-ms  of  calcspar  (rhombohedral),  and  arragonito 
(rhombic  or  right  prismatic),  exhibits  one  of  tlie  most  striking  examples  of  dimor- 
phism, that  is  to  say,  of  the  s.une  chemical  compound  crystallising  in  two  forms  be- 
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longing  to  different  systems  (see  Dimorphism).  Formerly,  when  the  existence  of 
dimorphism  was  unknown,  the  deviation  of  arragonite  from  the  more  ordinary  form  of 
carbonate  of  calcium  was  attributed  to  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  strontium,  which 
always  crystallises  in  the  rhomliic  system.  It  was  found,  however  that  this  mineral 
was  present  in  arragonite,  often  in  extremely  minute  quantities,  or  indeed  absent 
altogether,  the  form  still  remaining  the  same ;  and  thus  the  fact  of  the  dimorphism 
of  carbonate  of  calcium  became  apparent. 

Arragonite  and  calcspar  exhibit  many  diiTerences  in  their  physical  properties. 
Arragonite  has  two  axes  of  double  refraction  ;  calcspar  only  one.  Arragonite  has  less 
specific  heat  (0'196G)  than  calcspar,  gi-eater  hardness  and  greater  density.  Large 
crystals  of  arragonite  frequently  decrepitate  when  heated,  then  swell  up  suddenly  and 
fall  to  powder ;  smaller  pieces,  or  fibrous  arragonite,  become  turbid  and  rotten.  The 
mineral  after  this  change  is  found  to  have  the  density  of  calcspar ;  indeed  the  change 
appears  to  consist  in  the  passage  of  the  arragonite  to  the  form  of  calspar.  This  action 
may  explain  the  pseudomorphoses  of  calcspar  in  the  form  of  arragonite.  Mitseheiiich 
describes  a  crystal  of  arragonite  from  Vesuvius,  which  had  been  converted  into  calc- 
spar on  the  outside  by  the  action  of  the  red-hot  lava,  while  its  interior  still  retained 
the  structure  of  arragonite. 

The  circumstances  which  have  determined  the  crystallisation  of  carbonate  of  cal- 
cium in  one  form  or  the  other  are  not  precisely  known ;  it  appears,  however,  to 
assume  by  preference  the  form  of  arragonite,  when  it  crystallises  from  hot  solutions. 
According  to  II.  Hose  (Pogg.  Ann.  xlii.  363),  the  precipitate  formed  on  mixing  the 
boiling  solutions  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  ammonium,  consists  of  micro- 
scopic crystals  of  arragonite,  which,  however,  change  into  rhombohedi'ons  of  calcspar 
if  left  for  some  time  under  the  cold  liquid. 

The  occurrence  of  arragonite  in  the  deposits  of  hot  calcareous  springs  points  to  the 
same  conclusion.  The  concentration  of  the  liquid  appears  also  to  exert  some  influence. 
According  to  Becquerel  (Compt.  i-end.  xxxiv.  29  and  573),  when  gypsum  is  im- 
mersed at  ordinary  temperatures  in  a  concentrated  solut  ion  of  acid  carbonate  of  so- 
dium, carbonate  of  calcium  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  arragonite,  but  if  the  solution 
of  the  acid  carbonate  of  sodium  is  dilute,  tlie  deposit  takes  the  form  of  calcspar.  On 
the  whole  it  woidd  appear  that  the  tendency  to  the  assumption  of  the  arragonite  form 
increases  with  the  rapidity  of  the  crystallisation. 

iiaSJOW-ROOT.  The  starch  of  the  Maranta  arimdinacra,  a  plant  belonging 
to  the  order  Marantacccs,  and  cultivated  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Ac- 
cording to  Benzon,  the  root  has  the  following  composition:  — Starch  26'00  per  cent.; 
woody  fibre  6'00  ;  albumin  1'53;  chloride  of  calcium  0"25 ;  water  65-60  per  cent. 
In  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  the  skinned  tubers  are  washed  and  ground  in  a  mill, 
and  the  pidp  is  washed  in  cylinders  of  tinned  copper  with  perforated  bottoms.  To 
obtain  the  fecula  free  from  impurity,  great  care  must  be  used  in  every  step  of  tlie 
process.  Palette  knives  of  german  silver  are  used  for  skinning  the  deposited  fecula, 
and  even  shovels  of  the  same  material  for  pacldng  it.  The  di-ying  is  effected  in  pans, 
covered  by  white  gauze  to  exclude  dust  and  insects. 

The  term  arrow-root  is  applied  generically  to  indicate  a  starch  or  fecula  ;  thus  Port- 
land arrow-root  is  obtained  from  Arum  macidatum ;  East  India  arrow-root,  from 
Curaima  angustifoUa ;  Brazilian,  from  latropha  tnanihot ;  Tahiti  arrow-root,  from 
Tacca  occanica  ;  English,  from  the  potata. 

Arrow-root,  like  the  rest  of  the  starches,  contains  C'-II-"0'".  The  cheaper  feculas 
are  sometimes  substituted  for  genuine  arrow-root ;  but  they  are  readily  detected  by 
t!ie  microscope.  Arrow-root  is  one  of  the  most  palateable  and  digestible  of  the 
starches.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  plant  has  been  used  as  an  antidote  to  poisons  and 
to  the  bites  and  stings  of  venomous  insects.  (See  Urc's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manvfac- 
turcs,  and  Mines,  i.  182.) 

ASaSA.  An  alcoholic  liquor,  procured  by  the  Tartars  from  fermented  mare's  milk 
(Kumis).    In  the  weak  state  it  is  caUed  araca  ;  after  rectification,  arsa. 

ASSEIfflC.  {Arscn,  Sclicrhcnlcohalt,  Micgengift,  NiipchmJcofiaU,  Arsniicnm,  Be- 
guhis  Arscnici,  the  apa^viKhv  of  Dioscoride.s.)  Symbol,  As.  Atomic  weight,  75. 
Vapour-density,  150  (hydrogen  =  1) ;  Atomic  vohimc,  r;. 

History. — This  element  has  been  known  from  very  early  times,  chiefly  as  sulphide 
and  arsenious  acid.  The  fu-st  accurate  investigation  of  its  chemical  natm-e  was  made 
by  Brandt  in  1733.  Scheele,  in  1755,  discovered  arsenic  acid  and  arsenetted  hydro- 
gen gas.  Sir  H.  Davy  discovered  the  solid  arsenide  of  hydrogen.  The  stoiehio- 
metrical  relations  of  arsenic  and  its  numerous  sulphur-compounds,  were  specially 
investigated  by  Berzelius.  Bunson  in  1842  discovered  cacodyl,  an  organic  radicle 
containing  arsenic  and  methyl,  and  several  other  organic  arsenic-radicles  have  since 
been  discovered  by  Landolt  and  others. 
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Occurrence. — Arsenic  is  found  native,  but  mueli  more  frequently  associated  with 
other  metals  and  with  sulphur.  The  ores  from  which  it  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale, 
as  a  principal  product,  in  the  form  of  metallic  arsenic  or  arsenious  oxide,  are :  native 
arsenic,  As  ;  arsemical  iron,  two  species,  FeAs,  and  Fe*.As' ;  and  arsenical  pyrites, 
FeAs  +  FeS-.  Metallic  arsenic  and  arsenious  oxide  are  likewise  obtained  as  secondary 
products  from  smaltine,  cloanthite,  arsenical  cobalt,  cobalt-glance,  nickel-glance,  cerpper- 
nickel,  arsenical  nickel,  arsenical  fahl-orcs,  and  other  ores  of  similar  character. 

These  arsenical  ores  are  found  more  or  less  abundantly  in  various  parta  of  the 
world,  but  chiefly  in  the  mining  districts  of  Germany  and  in  the  Spanish  province  of 
Catalonia.  In  small  quantities,  arsenic  is  very  widely  diffused,  being  found  in  tlie 
ferruginous  deposits  of  mineral  waters  (Will,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixi.  192) ;  in  nearly  all 
iron  ores  (Walch  ner,  ibid.  209) ;  in  the  various  kinds  of  pyrites,  and  in  native  sulphur. 
Hence  also  it  is  almost  always  found  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  numerous  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  products,  in  the  preparation  of  which  sulphuric  acid  is  used.  In  short, 
arsenic  in  small  quantities  is  one  of  the  most  widely  difiused  substances  in  nature. 
It  was  said  by  Orfila  (J.  Chim.  mki.  xv.  462,  632)  to  exist  also  in  the  bones  and 
muscles  of  men  and  animals  in  a  state  of  health  ;  but  the  experiments  of  other  chemists 
have  shown  this  statement  to  be  erroneous. 

Preparation. — Metallic  arsenic  is  obtained  on  the  large  scale  by  heating  native 
arsenide  of  iron,  FeAs  or  Fe'As',  or  arsenical  pyrites,  Fe^AsS,  in  earthen  tubes  or 
retorts :  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  then  sublimes,  and  iron  or  protosulphide  of  iron 
(Fe'-'S)  remains  behind.  The  retorts  are  laid  horizontally  in  a  long  furnace,  a  tube 
made  by  rolling  up  a  piece  of  thin  iron  plate,  is  inserted  into  their  mouths,  and  an 
earthen  receiver  luted  on.  The  arsenic  condenses  chiefly  in  the  iron  tube,  in  the  form 
of  a  coherent  internally  crj'staUine  mass,  and  when  the  tube  has  cooled,  is  detached  by 
unrolling  it.  The  arsenic  thus  obtained  is  purified,  if  necessary,  by  a  second  sublima- 
tion. The  metal  is  also  prepared  by  heating  arsenious  oxide  with  charcoal  in  earthen 
ci'ucibles,  surmounted  by  inverted  crucibles,  or  by  conical  iron  caps.  This  is  the 
process  adopted  at  Altenberg,  in  Silesia.  It  is  more  productive  and  economical  than 
the  former,  but  the  metal  which  it  yields  is  grey  and  pulverulent,  whereas  the  former 
is  compact  and  nearly  white.  Arsenic  may  also  be  obtained  from  its  sulphides,  by 
heating  those  compounds  with  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  an  alkaline  carbonate  or 
cyanide  of  potassium.    (Kerle's  Hiittenkunde,  ui.  4.) 

Properties. — Arsenic  is  a  very  brittle  metal,  of  a  steel-grey  colour.  Its  specific 
gravity  in  the  solid  state  is,  according  to  different  observers,  between  5'62  and  5-96. 
Vapour-density  =  10'3995  (air  =  1),  or  150  (hydrogen  =  1),  which  is  double  the 
atomic  weight ;  hence  the  atomic  volume  of  arsenic  vapour  is  anomalous,  being  only 
half  that  of  hydrogen.  (See  Atomic  Volume.)  Arsenic  erystaUises  in  rhombohedrons, 
isomorphous  with  tellurium  and  antimony.  It  volatilises  at  a  dull  red  heat,  without 
previous  fusion,  emitting  a  characteristic  disagi'eable  odour  resembling  that  of  garlic. 
Its  physical  properties  vary  considerably  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  sublimed. 
"When  very  strongly  heated,  or  when  it  condenses  on  a  part  of  the  subliming  apparatus, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  but  little  below  that  at  which  arsenic  volatilises,  so 
that  the  metal  is  deposited  in  an  atmosphere  of  its  own  vapour,  it  condenses  in  a 
compact,  nearly  white  mass,  having  a  strong  metallic  lustre.  This  compact  arsenic 
scarcely  oxidises  in  the  air,  even  when  pulverised  and  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  80'^  C.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  metal  obtained  by  heating  arsenical  pyrites. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  arsenic,  as  it  passes  into  the  gaseous  form,  becomes 
mixed  with  other  gases  (as  when  it  is  reduced  from  arsenious  acid  by  charcoal),  or 
when  it  is  deposited  on  the  colder  parts  of  the  subliming  apparatus,  it  solidifies  in  a 
dark  grey  crystalline  powder,  less  dense  than  the  preceding,  and  oxidising  readily  in 
the  air,  especially  when  heated. 

Native  arsenic  forms  botryoi'dal,  kidney-shaped,  spherical,  and  conchoi'dal  masses, 
varying  in  texture  from  fine-grained  to  compact ;  less  frequently,  indistinct  rhombo- 
hedral  crystals.  In  the  recent  state,  it  has  a  light  lead-grey  colour,  but  soon  becomes 
greyish-black  by  exposure  to  the  air.  In  its  chemical  properties,  it  resembles  artifi- 
ciaUy  prepared  arsenic.  It  is  found  in  various  localities  of  the  Saxon  and  Bohemian 
mining  districts,  at  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz,  at  Kapnik  in  Transylvania,  Kongsberg 
in  Norway,  and  several  places  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Arsenic  forms  two  prmcipal  series  of  compounds,  analogous  to  those  of  antimony  and 

phosphorus,  viz.  the  arsenious  compounds  in  which   it  is  triatomic,  e.g.  AsH', 

AsCP,  (As)^O',  (As)-S^  &c.,  and  the  arsenic  compounds  in  which  it  is  pentatomic, 

e.  g.  (As)-O'',  (As)-S\  &c.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  few  compounds  into  which  it 
enters  in  other  proportions,  e.  g.  the  sulphide  AsS,  and  several  alloys. 
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Many  compounds  of  arsenic  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  compounds  of 
phosphorus  and  antimony,  c.  g.  rhombic  arsenious  oxide  is  isomorphous  with  native  tri- 
oxide  of  antimony :  the  salts  of  arsenic  acid  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding 
phosphates. 

Detection  and  EsTtMATioN  of  Aksenic. 

I.  Bcactione  in  the  dry  way. — Metallic  arsenic,  heated  with  but  slight  access 
of  air,  as  in  a  narrow  test-tube,  is  converted  into  a  vapour  having  the  peculiar  al- 
liaceous odour  already  mentioned,  and  condenses  on  the  cold  part  of  the  tube  in  a 
sinning,  brownish-black,  metallic,  ring.  With  greater  access  of  air,  as  when  a  small 
quantity  of  the  metal  is  heated  in  a  wide  test-tube,  or  in  a  tube  open  at  both  ends  and 
held  over  a  lamp  in  a  slanting  position,  the  arsenic  is  converted  into  ai'seuious  oxide, 
which  condenses  on  the  cold  part  of  the  tube  in  a  white  crystalline  ring,  soluble  in 
boiling  water. 

The  oxides  of  arsenic  heated  with  charcoal  or  other  deoxidising  substances,  are 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  the  metallic  arsenic  thus  liberated  exhibiting  the  cha- 
racters just  mentioned.  If  a  small  quantity  of  arsenious  oxide  be  placed  on  charcoal, 
and  the  point  of  the  blowpipe  flame  directed  upon  it,  a  greyish-white  smoke  is  injme- 
diately  evolved,  accompanied  by  a  powerful  alliaceous  odour;  and  if  the  arsenious 
oxide  be  mixed  with  perfectly  dry  and  coarsely  pounded  charcoal,  and  heated  to  red- 
ness at  tlio  bottom  of  a  small  test-tube,  a  ring  of  metaUic  arsenic  wiU.  be  deposited  on 
the  cold  part  of  the  tube. 

The  siUphides  of  arsenic,  and  the  salts  of  arsenious  and  arsenic  acid,  are  not  easily 
reduced  by  ignition  with  charcoal  alone,  but  when  heated  with  carbonate  of  potassium 
or  sodium,  or  with  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  charcoal,  or  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, they  yield  metallic  arsenic  with  its  characteristic  properties. 

II.  E  eactioiis  in  the  wet  way.  a.  Of  Arsenums  ComiMunds. — Hydrosvlphnric 
add,  (jas  passed  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  colours  it  yeUow,  and  on 
addition  of  hydrocliloric  acid,  throws  down  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of 
bright  yellow  trisulphide.  The  precipitate  is  said  to  lie  perceptible  in  a  solution  con- 
taining not  more  than  1  pt.  of  arsenious  acid  in  160,000  jits.  of  water.  The  precipitate 
dissolves  easily  in  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  suljihide  of  ammonium,  and 
is  reprecipitated  without  alteration  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  likewise  soluble  iu 
a  considerable  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  in  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
liberation  of  hydi-osulphuric  acid  gas.    (Odling,  Guy's  Hospital  Keports  [3]  i.  239.') 

Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  aqueous  arsenious  acidproduces  a  scarcely  appreciable  yeUow 
turbidity,  and  on  cautiously  adding  ammonia,  a  canary-yellow  precipitate  of  arsenite  of 
silver,  which  dissolves  with  great  facility  in  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  excess  of  ammonia. 
Hence,  if  the  quantity  of  arsenic  present  is  but  small,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  adding  too 
much  ammonia,  and  thus  preventing  altogether  the  formation  of  the  precipitate.  This 
inconvenience  may  however  be  obviated  by  using  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  argentam- 
monium,  commonly  called  ammonio -nit rate  of  silver,  prepared  by  treating  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  with  a  quantity  of  ammonia  sufScient  to  redissolve  only  a  portion 
of  the  precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  and  filtering.  Such  a  solution  contains  exactly  the 
proportion  of  ammonia  required  to  precipitate  the  arsenious  acid  as  arsenite  of  silver. 
If,  however,  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  present,  a  further  quantity  of  ammonia  will  be 
required  to  neutralise  it.  In  a  neutral  solution  of  an  arsenite  of  alkali-metal,  nitrate 
of  silver  produces  an  immediate  precipitate  of  arsenite  of  silver. 

With  sulphate  of  copper,  on  addition  of  ammonia,  arsenious  acid  forms  a  bright  green 
precipi'ate  of  arsenite  of  copper  (Scheele's  green),  easily  soluble  in  acids  and  in  am- 
monia. In  this  case  also,  it  is  convenient  to  use  a  solution  of  snljihote  of  cupram- 
monium,  or  avimonio-sidphate  of  copper,  SO''(NH'Cu)-,  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver. 

Nitric  acid,  hypocMorous  acid,  chromic  acid,  and  other  o-ridising  agents,  convert 
arsenious  acid  into  arsenic  acid.  With  a  solution  of  trichloride  of  gold,  it  yields  arsenic 
acid,  and  a  black  precipitate  of  metaUic  gold. 

A  piece  of  metallic  copiper  immersed  in  a  hot  solution  of  arsenious  acid  or  an  arsenite, 
mixed  with  hych-ochloric  acid,  becomes  covered  with  a  grey  film  of  metallic  arsenic, 
which  may  be  sublimed  and  convei'ted  into  arsenious  oxide  by  heating  the  coated 
metal  in  a  dry  glass  tube  (Reinsch's  test). 

Zinc  immersed  in  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  or  an  arsenite  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphm-ic  acid,  likewise  reduces  the  arsenic  to  tlie  metallic  state,  part  of  the 
reduced  arsenic  being  deposited  as  a  black  film  on  the  zinc,  while  the  rest  xmites  with 
the  nascent  hydrogen  and  escapes  as  gas  ;  and  from  this  gas,  which  burns  with  a 
peculiar  greyish  flame,  the  arsenic  may  be  separated  in  the  metallic  state,  either  by 
passing  the  gas,  after  drying  with  chloride  of  calcium,  throngli  a  narrow  glass  tube, 
one  part  of  which  is  heated  to  redness  over  a  lamp,  the  melal  laing  then  deposited 
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in  the  cold  part  of  the  tube  beyond  the  flame ;  or  else  by  burning  the  gas  at  the 
extremity  of  the  tube  drawn  out  to  a  fine  jet,  and  holding  in  the  flame,  near  the 
orifice,  a  plate  of  clean  white  porcelain.  The  arsenic  is  then  deposited  on  the  plate  iu 
brownish-black,  shining  metallic  films,  which  may  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
antimony  formed  in  Kke  manner  (pp.  320,  322),  by  their  solubility  in  aqueous  hypo- 
chlorite of  sodium,  and  by  other  characters  to  be  noticed  hereafter. 

This  reaction,  whicli  is  known  as  Marsh's  test,  is  extremely  deUeate,  and  is  therefore 
much  used  in  searching  for  minute  quantities  of  arsenic,  especially  in  cases  of  poisoning. 
A  convenient  apparatus  for  the  pui-pose  is  that  represented  in  fig.  72.  a  is  the  gene- 
rating vessel,  provided  with  a  funnel-tube  b,  for  introducing  the  acid  and  the  solution 

Fig.  72. 


to  be  tested,  c  is  a  drying-tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium ;  d  e  the  reduction-tube 
which  should  be  of  hard  glass,  free  from  lead.  It  is  convenient  to  have  this  tube 
contracted  at  one  or  two  points,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  tm-ned  up  at  right  angles 
at  the  end,  so  as  to  form  a  vertical  jet.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ascertain 
wliether  tlie  zinc  and  acid  are  free  from  arsenic.  For  this  purpose,  they  must  be  intro- 
duced into  the  generating  vessel,  without  the  solution  under  examination,  and  after  the 
evolution  of  gas  has  continued  long  enough  to  expel  atmospheric  air,  the  reduction- 
tube  is  to  be  heated  at  a  by  a  lamp-flame  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  gas 
set  on  fire  at  the  jet  f,  a  piece  of  white  porcelain  being  held  in  the  flame.  If  no  de- 
position of  arsenic  takes  place  either  in  the  tube  or  on  the  porcelain,  the  liquid  to  be 
tested  is  then  to  be  poured  in  through  the  funnel-tube  and  the  heating  continued.  If 
arsenic  is  present,  it  will  be  deposited  in  a  shining  mirror  at  b,  a  little  beyond  the 
flame.  After  a  suflicient  deposit  has  been  obtained  at  that  point,  the  lamp  may  be 
removed  to  e,  when  a  second  deposition  ^vill  take  place  at  d,  and  so  on.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  arsenic  is  considerable,  spots  may  also  be  obtained  on  a  plate  of  porcelain  held 
in  the  flame  at  e.  The  portions  of  the  reduction-tube  containing  the  deposits  may 
tht  n  be  cut  off  with  a  file,  sealed,  and  reseri-ed  for  fm'ther  examination.  Instead  of 
burning  the  escaping  gas  at  E,  it  may  be  passed,  by  means  of  a  tube  joined  to  the 
reduction-tube  by  a  caoutchouc  connector,  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Metallic 
silver  will  then  be  deposited,  and  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  will  remain  in  solution  as 
arsenious  acid. 

A  solution  of  arsenious  acid  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  or  siilphurie  acid,  is  de- 
composed by  the  electric  current,  the  greater  part  of  the  arsenic  eKminated  at  the 
negative  pole  being  given  oif  in  the  form  of  arsenetted  hydi-ogen,  which  may  be 
examined  as  above  (Bloxam,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  14).  The  apparatus  used 
consists  of  a  two-ounce  narrow-mouthed  bottle,  the  bottom  of  which  has  been  cut  off 
and  replaced  by  a  piece  of  vegetable  parchment  tightly  stretched  over  it,  and  secm-cd 
by  a  ligature  of  platinum  wire  (any  ligature  of  organic  nature,  even  vrdcanised  caout- 
chouc, would  be  quickly  destroyed  by  the  ozone  evolved  at  the  positive  pole).  Tlie 
bottle  is  furnislied  with  a  cork,  carrying  a  small  tube  bent  at  right  angles,  and  at- 
tached to  the  reduction-tube  by  a  caoutchouc  joint,  also  a  funnel-tube  for  introducing 
the  liquid  to  be  tested.  Through  the  cork  there  likewise  passes  a  platinum  -n-iri-, 
carrying  a  plate  of  the  same  metal,  which  forms  the  negative  pole  of  the  voltaic  cii- 
cuit.  The  bottle  is  placed  within  a  glass  of  such  a  size  as  to  leave  a  small  interval 
between  the  two,  this  glass  standing  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water.  An  ounce  of  dihitc 
sulphuric  acid  is  introduced  into  the  apparatus,  so  as  to  fiU  the  bottle  and  the  outer 
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space  to  about  the  same  leTel,  the  positive  plate  being  immersed  in  the  acid  contained 
in  this  outer  space.  The  ciuTentof  a  voltaic  liattcry  (6  Grove's  cells  of  ordinary  size) 
is  then  passed  through  the  arrangement,  and  the  shoulder  of  the  reduction-tube  is 
heated  to  redness  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  ascertain  whether  any  deposit  of 
arsenic  is  prodiiced  from  the  sulphuric  acid  itseK :  if  the  result  be  negative,  the  liquid 
to  be  tested  is  then  introduced  through  the  funnel-tube  and  the  heating  of  the  reduc- 
tion-tube is  continued.  This  method  is  extremely  delicate,  even  y~  of  a  grain  of 
arsenious  acid  difflised  through  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid,  producing  a  per- 
ceptible ileposit  in  the  reduction-tube  after  15 — 30  minutes. 

The  electrolytic  method  of  eliminating  arsenic  possesses  certain  advantages  over  that 
of  Marsh :  — 1.  It  avoids  tlie  use  of  zinc,  and  thereby  obviates  a  frequent  source  of  error 
arising  from  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  tliat  metal. — 2.  It  introduces  no  substance  into 
the  liquid  that  can  interfere  with  its  subsequent  examination  for  otlier  metals. — 3.  If 
any  other  metals  are  present,  it  precipitates  them  on  the  surface  of  the  negative  plate. 
Even  antimony  is  for  the  most  part  precipitated  in  this  manner.  When  the  reduction 
is  effected  b}-  zinc,  antimony  if  present  is  evolved,  together  with  the  arsenic  (jj.  322), 
and  the  subsequent  separation  of  these  metals  is  troublesome  ;  but  with  the  electrolytic 
method,  as  above  described,  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  antimony  is  evolved  as  anti- 
monetted  hydrogen  ;  and  even  this  quantity  may  be  completely  arrested  by  adding  to 
the  liquid  a  solution  of  hydrosulphm-ic  acid.  Both  antimony  and  arsenic  are  then 
converted  into  sidphides  ;  but  the  sidj^hide  of  arsenic  is  reduced  by  the  electrolytic 
hydrogen  as  easily  as  arsenious  acid  (see  below),  whereas  the  sulphide  of  antimony 
completely  resists  the  action  of  that  agent,  and  remains  in  the  liquid. 

fi.  Of  Arsenic  Compotmds.  —  A  solution  of  arsenic  acid  gives  witli  nitrate  of  silver, 
without  addition  of  ammonia,  a  red-brown  precipitate  of  arsenate  of  silver  easily  sohiblo 
in  ammonia  and  in  nitric  acid.  It  does  not  pi-ocipitate  sulphate  of  co2)pir  until  am- 
monia Ls  added,  and  the  precipitate  then  produced  is  of  a  pale  bluish-white  colour, 
quite  distinct  from  Scheele's  green.  With  sulphate  of  magncsinin,  annnimia,  and 
chloride  of  ammonium  (the  last  being  added  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  hy- 
drate of  magnesium),  arsenic  acid  forms  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  arsenate 
of  magnesium  and  ammonium,  AsMg-(NH')0'  +  OII-O,  similar  in  appearance  and 
in  constitution  to  the  phosphate  of  magnesium  and  ammonium.  If  tlie  solution 
is  very  dilute,  the  precipitate  does  not  ap])ear  immediately  but  is  deposited  in 
crystals,  after  a  few  hours  on  the  sides  of  tlie  tube.  Molyhdatc  of  ammonium  added  in 
excess  to  a  solution  of  an  arsenate  containing  free  nitric  acid,  yields,  when  the  liquid 
is  heated,  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  arseno-molybdate  of  ammonium  ;  exactly 
similar  to  the  phosphomolybdate  (see  Phosphoric  Acid).  This  precipitate  is  in- 
soluble in  acids,  but  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  in  excess  of  the  arsenic  solution;  hence 
it  is  especially  adapted  for  detecting  small  quantities  of  arsenic  acid,  and  is  indeed 
one  of  the  most  deUcate  tests  for  that  acid,  provided  no  phosphoric  acid  is  pre- 
sent. With  S'squisalts  of  iron  and  xiranium,  arsenic  acid  forms  yellowish-white 
precipitates.  With  lead-salts,  it  forms  a  white  precipitate  of  arsenate  of  lead,  which 
when  heated  on  charcoal  in  the  inner  blowpipe  flame,  gives  off  tlie  odour  of  arsenic, 
and  yields  a  button  of  metallic  lead.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  yas  passed  through  a  solution 
of  arsenic  acid  colours  it  yellow  at  first,  and  after  a  long  time  produces  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate of  trisulphide  of  arsenic,  mixed  with  sulplinr,  the  precipitation  being  accelerated 
by  heat.  A  solution  of  a  neutral  arsenate  of  alkali-metal,  tlirough  wliicli  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  gas  is  passed,  yields  the  same  precipitate  on  addition  of  hydroeliloric 
acid.  Sidplmrous  acid,  phosphorous  acid,  and  other  dioxidising  agents  reduce  arsenic 
acid  in  solution  to  the  state  of  arsenious  acid.  Hence  in  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid 
mixed  witli  sulphurous  acid  or  a  soluble  acid  sulphite,  hydrosulphuric  acid  produces 
an  immediate  precipitate  of  trisulphide  of  arsenic. 

Nascint  hydrogen  evolved  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  dilute  sidphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  converts  arsenic  acid  into  arsenetted  hydrogen,  which  is  evolved  as  gas  (Scheele, 
L.  Gmelin);  but  the  action  is  much  slower  than  with  arsenioiis  acid.  When  an 
dectric  current  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  metallic  arsenic  is 
deposited  on  the  negative  pole  (Gmelin's  Ilandliook,  iv.),  and  arsenetted  hycbogcn  is 
evolved  jy^ovided  nn  chlorides  arc  present  (Bloxam);  on  adding  sulphurous  acid,  or 
acid  sulphite  of  sodium  to  the  solution,  whereby  the  arsenic  acid  is  re<luced  to  arsenious 
acid,  the  evolution  of  arsenetted  hydrogen  is  greatly  accelerated.  The  same  effect  is 
produced,  even  with  greater  certainty  on  adding  aqueous  hydrosulphuric  acid  to  the 
solution.  This  effect  is  also  chiefly  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  arsenic  acid  to 
arsenious  acid ;  but  even  when  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  added  in  excess,  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  arsenetted  hydrogen  still  takes  place,  the  arsenic  uniting  with  the  Iiydi'ogeii 
in  preference  to  the  sulphur.    (Bloxam,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  siii.  138.) 

Compounds  insoluble  in  water,  may  be  examined  for  arsenic  by  dissolving  them  in 
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liydrochloric  acid ;  passing  hydrosulplmric  acid  gas  througli  the  solution ;  digesting 
the  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  to  dissolve  out  the  sulphide  of  arsenic ; 
and  precipitating  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate  may 
then  be  dj-ied,  and  reduced  by  heating  with  carbonate  of  sodium  and  charcoal,  or  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid,  \dth  addition  of  chlorate  of  potassium,  and  the  solution, 
which  wUl  contain  arsenic  acid,  tested  as  above. 

The  following  characters  taken  together  are  sufBcient  to  distinguish  arsenic  from  all 
other  substances. 

1.  Formation  of  a  black  shining  metallic  sublimate  by  one  of  the  methods  of  reduc- 
tion above  described. 

2.  Conversion  of  this  metallic  deposit  into  white  crystalline  arsenious  oxide  by  sub- 
limation in  contact  with  the  air. 

3.  Solution  of  this  sublimate  in  boiling  water,  and  production  of  the  reactions  charac- 
teristic of  arsenious  acid,  viz.  yellow  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  yellow  with  ammonio- 
nitrate  of  silver,  light  green  with  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper. 

4.  Solution  of  the  metallic  sublimate  in  hot  nitric  acid,  and  production  of  the  re- 
actions cliaracteristic  of  arsenic  acid.  viz.  red-brown  with  nitrate  of  silver,  white 
crystalline  with  ammonia  and  magnesium-salts,  bright  yellow  with  molybdate  of 
ammonium. 

The  metal  with  which  arsenic  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded,  is  antimony, 
especially  when  the  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  is  effected  by  Marsh's  method, 
(pp.  320,  322.)  The  arsenical  and  antimonial  deposits  obtained  in  this  manner,  may 
however  be  distinguished  by  the  following  characters: 

The  arsenic-mirror  has  a  strong  lustre,  and  a  black-brown,  or  brown-black  colour ; 
thin  films  of  it  formed  in  a  glass  tube,  appear  perfectly  translucent,  with  brown  coloiir, 
wlien  held  before  white  paper.  On  account  of  the  volatility  of  arsenic,  the  deposit 
is  formed  only  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  heated  portion  of  the  tube,  and  always 
on  the  side  towards  which  the  stream  of  gas  is  directed.  The  spots  formed  on  porce- 
lain have  a  black-brown,  or  when  very  thin,  a  brown  or  light  brown  colour.  The 
antimonj'  mirror  on  the  contrary  is  formed  in  the  reduction  tube  on  both  sides  of  the 
flame  and  close  to  it.  Wlierc  most  strongly  heated,  it  has  a  whiter  colour,  and  when 
examined  by  a  lens,  exhibits  small  fused  raetaUic  globules.  It  is  brownish  in  thin 
films,  but  not  continuously  brown  and  shining,  like  that  of  arsenic.  Antimony-spots 
formed  on  porcelain  are  velvet  black,  and  without  lustre,  unless  very  thin  ;  in  that  case 
they  have  an  iron-black,  or  dark  plumbago  colour,  brownish-grey  at  the  edges. 

If  the  part  of  the  reduction-tube  containing  the  arsenic-mirror  be  cut  off,  and  heated 
in  a  small  lamp  flame,  the  flame  exhibits  the  characteristic  greyish  coloiu*,  and  the 
strong  garlic  odour  of  arsenic  becomes  perceptible.  If  the  pieces  of  tube  covered 
with  arsenic  are  heated  in  a  narrow  test-tube,  the  characteristic  white  crystalline 
sublimate  of  arsenious  oxide  is  formed,  perfectly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  ex- 
liibiting  the  characters  above-mentioned. 

The  antimony-deposit  does  not  give  off  any  odour  when  heated  in  a  lamp-flame,  and 
if  heated  in  a  wide  test-tube,  yields  a  white  shining  sublimate  of  oxide,  which  is  in- 
soluble in  water  and  in  ammonia,  but  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solu- 
tion yielding  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  characteristic  red  precipitate  of  antimonious 
sulphide. 

The  arsenic-mirror  dissolves  readily  in  an  alkaline  solution  hi/pocMorite  of  sodium, 
the  solution  exhibiting  the  characters  of  arsenic  acid.  The  antimony-mirror  is  in- 
soluble in  tlie  same  liquid,  provided  it  does  not  contain  free  chlorine. 

Nitric  add  of  specific  gravity  1*2  to  1'3  dissolves  the  arsenic  deposit  in  the  cold,  or 
at  a  gentle  heat,  the  solution  exhibiting  the  characters  of  arsenious  acid  ;  at  a  stronger 
heat,  arsenic  acid  is  formed.  The  same  acid  likewise  dissolves  the  antimony  mirror, 
but  the  solution  is  turbid,  gives  no  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  ammonia, 
orange-yellow,  with  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

A  very  good  way  to  identify  arsenic  spots  is  to  collect  one  or  more  in  a  watch-glass, 
add  a  drop  or  two  of  nitro-hydrochloric  acid — evaporate  quite  to  dryness,  moisten 
with  water,  and  then  add  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 

YeUow  sulphide  of  ammonium  dissolves  arsenic  spots  with  great  difficulty,  and 
never  completely  ;  and  on  evaporating  to  dryness,  there  is  always  left  a  grey  stain  of 
arsenic  in  the  midst  of  the  yellow  orpiment.  Antimony  spots  dissolve  at  once  and 
completely,  and  the  orange-rod  sulphide  of  antimony  left  on  evaporation,  dissolves 
completely  in  hydrochloric  acid,  being  converted  into  chloride,  which  volatilises,  or 
leaves  only  a  slight  residue  of  white  antimonious  oxide. 

The  arsenic-deposit  is  easily  dissolved  in  the  cold  by  hydrochloric  acid  with  addition 
of  chlorate  of  potassium.,  and  the  solution  yields,  with  magnesium-salts,  mixed  with 
ammonia  and  tartaric  acid,  the  crystalline  precipitate  characteristic  of  arsenic  acid. 
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Tlie  antimony-deposit  similarly  treated,  dissolves  only  when  lieated,  and  the  solution 
mixed  with  tartaric  acid  and  ammonia  is  not  precipitated  by  magnesium-salts. 

When  arsenetted  hydi-ogen  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  metallic 
silver  is  precipitated,  and  all  the  arsenic  remains  in  solution  as  arsenious  acid,  which 
may  be  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c.;  but  when  antimonetted  hydrogen 
is  passed  into  nitrate  of  silver,  the  whole  of  the  antimony  is  precipitated  in  tlie 
metallic  state,  together  with  the  silver,  and  the  solution,  after  being  freed  from  excess 
of  silver  by  hydrocldoric  acid,  gives  no  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

It  often  happens  that  antimony  and  arsenic  are  evolved  together  as  gaseous  hy- 
drogen-compounds. In  that  case,  the  two  metals  may  be  separated  by  tlie  reaction 
with  nitrate  of  silver  just  mentioned  * ;  by  dissolving  tlie  metallic  mirror  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  with  addition  of  chlorate  of  potassium,  then  adding  tartaric  acid  and 
ammonia,  and  precipitating  the  arsenic  by  sulphate  of  magnesium ;  or  by  gently  lieat- 
ing  the  deposit  in  a  very  slow  stream  of  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  whereby  both  are 
converted  into  sulphides,  and  then  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  through  the  tube. 
The  sulphide  of  antimony  is  thereby  converted  into  chloride,  which  passes  on  with  the 
stream  of  gas,  and  may  be  received  in  water  and  further  tested,  while  the  siilphide  of 
arsenic  remains  unaltered.  If  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  not  perfectly  dry,  a  small 
portion  of  the  antimony  wiU  be  left  behind  as  oxide. 

For  other  methods  of  separating  arsenic  and  antimony,  see  page  3C8. 

Detection  of  Arsenic  in  cases  of  Pais o?iing .  —  Nearly  all  compounds  of 
arsenic  are  poisonous,  the  most  soluble  being,  generally  speaking,  those  which  act  with 
the  greatest  violence.  But  arsenious  oxide,  commonly  called  arsenious  acid,  being  the 
most  generally  known  and  easily  procured,  is  that  which  is  nmst  likely  to  be  met  with 
in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  whether  accidental  or  intentional. 

As  arsenious  oxide  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  generally  administered 
in  the  solid  state,  mixed  witli  viscid  articles  of  food,  such  as  gruel  or  rice,  it  some- 
times happens  that,  by  careful  examination,  small  lumps  of  it  may  be  found  adhering 
to  culinary  vessels,  &e.,  or  even  to  the  coatings  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  after 
death.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  arsenic  may  be  picked  out  and  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  heating  it  wth  charcoal. 

If  the  arsenious  oxide  is  too  finely  divided  to  be  picked  out  in  this  manner,  it  may 
sometimes  be  separated  by  stirring  up  the  mass  several  times  with  water,  and  leaving 
the  heavier  particles  to  settle.  Any  solid  arsenious  acid  that  may  be  present  will  be 
sure  to  be  found  in  the  residue,  and  may  then  be  washed  with  cold  water  and  dried 
over  the  water-bath. 

The  oxide  thus  separated  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  hy  heating  it  in 
a  small  test-tube  with  charcoal,  as  described  as  page  361.  A  good  way  of  effect- 
ing the  reduction,  is  to  place  the  dried  granules  or  powder  at  the  bottom  of  a  small 
test-tube,  drawn  out  as  shown  in  Jig.  73,  and  place  above  it  a  splinter  of  well-dried 
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charcoal,  a.  The  tube  is  first  held  in  a  horizontal  position  with  the  part  a  in  the 
flame  of  a  lamp,  so  as  to  heat  the  charcoal  to  redness ;  it  is  then  gradually  inclined 
to  volatilise  the  arsenious  acid,  and  cause  the  vapour  to  pass  over  the  ignited  charcoal 
A  speculum  of  metallic  arsenic  then  collects  at  the  shoulder  of  the  tube,  and  may  after- 
wards be  reconverted  into  arsenious  oxide  by  sublimation  in  contact  with  the  air,  as 
already  described  (p.  361). 

More  frequently,  however,  the  arsenic  is  intimately  mixed  with  large  quantities  of 
organic  matter,  such  as  articles  of  food,  vomited  or  evacuated  matters,  portions  of  the 
animal  body,  as  the  stomach,  liver,  &c.  In  such  cases,  R  e  i  n  s  c  h '  s  test  (p.  361)  may  be 
very  conveniently  applied.  The  suspected  matter,  if  liquid,  is  acididatcd  with  about 
one-sixth  of  its  bulk  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  boiled.  The  solid  tissue  is  cut  up  into 
very  small  pieces  and  boiled  for  some  time  in  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  6  parts  of  water,  till  the  whole  is  completely  disintegrated,  and  then  strained 
through  muslin,  or  filtered  through  paper  previously  wetted.  Pieces  of  copper-gauze  or 
foil  are  then  to  be  immersed  in  the  boiling  liquid,  and  if  any  grey  deposit  is  produced, 
fresh  pieces  must  be  added  as  long  as  any  perceptible  alteration  of  colour  takes  place 
on  the  surface  of  the  metal.    They  are  then  to  be  removed,  washed  with  distilled 

*  TheViest  morle  of  detectinf;  small  quantities  of  antimony  thus  preiipitatfd  is,  after  carefully  washing 
out  the  arsenious  acid,  to  digest  the  precipitate  in  aque^>us  tartaric  acid  ;  the  antimony  then  alone  dis- 
solves, and  may  be  tested  by  hydrosulphuric  .icid.    (Hofmaun,  Clieu).  Sue.  yu.  J.  xiii.  79.) 
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water,  and  dried  between  bibulous  paper,  folded  up,  introduced  into  a  dry  test  tube, 
and  heated  over  a  lamp.  The  arsenic  is  thereby  converted  into  arsenious  oxide,  which 
collects  on  the  cold  part  of  the  tube  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  sublimate.  It  may  be 
dissolved  in  water  and  tested  with  nitrate  of  silver,  &o.  Inasmuch  as  Eeinsch's  pro- 
cess involves  the  solution  of  a  minute  quantity  of  copper,  the  foU  or  gauze  employed 
should  be  so  far  free  from  arsenic  that  the  solution  of  four  or  five  grains  of  it  should 
not  yield  a  trace  of  the  poison. 

The  arsenic  may  also  be  detected  by  other  methods  which,  however,  for  the  most 
part  require  more  complete  destruction  of  the  organic  matter.  This  may  be  effected 
by  one  of  the  following  processes : 

1.  The  organic  matter  is  mixed  with  about  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  heated  till  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  dry  friable  carbonaceous  mass ; 
and  this  residue,  after  being  pulverised,  is  treated  with  nitric  aeid  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  bring  the  arsenic  to  the  state  of  arsenic  aeid, 
which  is  very  soluble  in  water.  The  mixture  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  boiled  with  water  and  filtered.  If  the  organic  matter  contains  alkaline  chlorides, 
which  is  frequently  the  case,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat  it  more  strongly  than  is 
necessax'y  for  complete  incineration,  othervrise  a  portion  of  the  arsenic  may  be  converted 
into  chloride  and  lost  by  volatilisation. — 2.  The  organic  matter  is  gently  heated  in  a 
tubulated  retort  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitric  acid  is  added  by  small 
portions  at  a  time.  The  organic  matter  is  thereby  completely  destroyed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fat.  The  liquid,  which  is  transparent  and  colourless,  is  then  decanted 
from  the  fatty  matters ;  the  latter  are  well  washed  with  water  ;  and  the  washings,  toge- 
ther with  the  distillate  in  the  receiver,  are  added  to  the  main  bulk  of  the  liquid  (Gaul- 
tier  de  Claubry,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xvii.  125). — 3.  Chlorate  of  potassium  may  also  be 
added  in  successive  portions  instead  of  the  nitric  acid. — 4.  The  organic  matter,  after 
being  comminuted  as  much  as  possible,  may  be  suspended  in  water,  and  chlorine  gas 
passed  through  the  liquid  till  the  organic  matter  is  partly  destroyed  and  partly  de- 
posited in  brown  flakes.  —  5.  The  organic  matter,  after  being  dried,  is  mixed  with 
nitre,  and  the  mixture  projected  by  successive  portions  into  a  red-hot  crucible.  The 
arsenic  is  thereby  converted  into  arsenate  of  potassium,  which  dissolves  readily  in 
water.  (Wohler.) 

]\Ir.  Graham  finds  that  a  most  effective  separation  of  the  organic  matter  capable  of 
interfering  with  the  precipitation  of  arsenic  by  reagents,  may  be  effected  by  his  appa- 
ratus for  the  diffusion  of  liquids.  A  flat  hoop  of  white  wood  or  gutta-percha,  about 
ten  inclies  in  diameter,  is  covered  with  a  sound  sheet  of  parchment -paper,  so  as  to  form 
an  instrument  like  a  tamljourine  in  form.  The  organic  fluid  is  placed  within  the 
instrument  so  as  to  cover  the  parchment  bottom  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  and  the 
whole  is  then  floated  upon  distilled  water,  contained  in  a  basin.  Three-fourths  of  the 
arsenious  acid  present  are  found  to  escape  by  diffusion  and  enter  the  water  below,  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  giving  a  perfectly  colourless  solution.  To  this  liquid, 
when  concentrated,  all  the  ordinary  tests  of  arsenic  may  be  appHed.  (See  Diffusion 
OF  Liquids.) 

A  clear  solution  having  been  obtained,  the  arsenic  may  be  separated  from  it  in 
eitlier  of  the  following  ways : 

1.  Bij  PrccijntatioH  as  Tristdphidc. — The  clear  arsenical  solution  is  saturated  with  sul- 
phurous acid  to  reduce  the  arsenic  acid  to  arsenious  acid,  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid 
is  expelled  by  gentle  heating,  and  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  passed  through 
the  liquid  for  a  considerable  time.  The  precipitated  trisulphide  of  arsenic  is  then  care- 
fully washed  with  cold  water,  dried,  and  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  heating  it  in  a 
small  tube  having  a  bulb  blown  at  the  end  with  a  mixture  of  di-y  carbonate  of  sodium  and 
charcoal,  or  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  bulb,  after  the  introduction  of  the  mixture, 
should  'first  be  gently  heated  over  a  lamp  to  expel  moisture,  the  tube  then  wiped  out 
with  filtering  paper,  and  the  bulb  strongly  heated  in  the  blowpipe  flame.  A  ring  of 
metallic  arsenic  is  then  deposited  in  the  tube,  and  may  be  treated  as  ah-eady  described. 

2.  Bii  Conversion  into  Arscncttcd  Hydrogen. — This  may  be  effected  either  by  Marsh's 
or  by  iSloxam's  process  (p.  362).  The  former  has  long  been  used  by  toxicologists. 
It  is  extremely  delicate,  and  indeed  has  nearly  superseded  all  other  methods,  except- 
ing that  of  Keinsch.  If  the  liquid  to  be  tested  has  been  effectually  freed  from 
organic  matter  by  either  of  the  methods  just  given,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
danger  of  frothing,  it  may  be  introduced,  together  with  the  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid, 
into  an  ordinary  gas-generating  vessel,  provided  -with  a  di-ying  tube  and  reduction- 
tube  (p.  362).  Peculiar  forms  of  apparatus  liave,  however,  been  devised  for  perform- 
ing the  process  without  the  trouble  of  completely  removing  the  organic  matter.  Such 
is  the  original  apparatus  of  Marsh,  a  figure  and  description  of  which  are  given  in 
Graham's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  2nd  ed.  vol  ii.  p.  215.  Another  form  of  appa- 
ratus, contrived  for  the  purpose  by  a  committee  of  the  Prussian  government,  and 
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simplified  by  the  late  Dr.  TJre,  is  described  in  Ures  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manvfac- 
ttires,  and  Mines,  new  edition,  i.  189. 

It  is  found  however,  that  the  presence  of  organic  matter  sometimes  completely  pre- 
vents the  detection  of  minute  quantities  of  arsenic  by  Marsh's  process  (Odling, 
Guy's  Hospital  Keports,  [3]  v.  367  ;  Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [2]  i.  374).  Hence  it  is  better  in 
all  cases,  before  applying  this  test,  to  eliminate  the  organic  matter  by  one  of  the  pro- 
cesses above  described.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  all  these  processes  yield 
the  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arsenic  acid,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  sulphurous 
aeid  or  acid  sulphite  of  sodium,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  arsonious  acid.  Another 
mode  of  proceeding,  recommended  by  Odling  {/oc.  cit.),  is  to  mix  the  suspected  sub- 
stance with  strong  liydrochloric  acid,  distil  to  dryness  and  test  the  distillate.  In  this 
ease  the  addition  of  sulphurous  acid  is  unnecessary. 

Bloxam's  electrolj'tic  process  is  of  recent  iutroductiou  and  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  been  yet  applied  in  .judicial  investigations  ;  but  it  appears  to  present  several 
advantages  over  tluit  of  ]\Iursh,  especially  in  securing,  by  the  addition  of  hydrosul- 
phuric  aeid  to  the  liquid,  tlie  complete  separation  of  arsenic  and  antimony,  the  former 
being  then  evolved  as  arsenetted  hydrogen,  the  latter  remaining  wholly  in  the  liquid. 
The  certainty  of  this  separation  is  of  especial  importance  in  the  investigation  of  cases 
of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  inasmuch  as  tartar-emetic  is  often  given  in  such  cases  to  pro- 
duce vomiting. 

In  all  processes  of  testing  for  arsenic,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ensure  that 
the  indications  obtained  of  the  presence  of  that  substance  do  not  proceed  from  the 
reagents  themselves.  Arsenic  is  very  widely  diffused  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  and 
hence  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  procure  reagents  absolutely  free  from  it. 
Sulpliuric  acid,  hydrochloric  aeid,  and  zinc  are  often  contaminated  with  it,  and  con- 
sequently Marsh's  process,  in  which  these  reagents  are  employed,  is  very  liable  to  give 
incorrect  indications,  unlcfs  the  precaution  be  taken  of  testing  the  reagents  in  the 
manner  abeady  described  (p.  362)  before  introducing  the  siispected  liquid.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  evolved  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulpliuric  acid  on  sulphide  of 
iron  often  contains  arsenic,  proceeding  from  one  or  both  of  the  substances  used;  but 
that  which  is  evolved  by  heating  native  sulphide  of  antimony  with  hydrochloric  acid 
is  generally  free  from  it,  because  sulphide  of  arsenic,  even  if  present  in  the  sidphide  of 
antimony,  is  not  decomposed  l  )y  hydrochloric  acid.  The  complete  destruction  of  organic 
matter  by  the  processes  described  at  page  366,  requires  the  use  of  considerable  quantities 
of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  ;  consequently  the  arsenic  contained  in  the  acid  is 
likely  to  accumidate  in  the  resulting  liquid  in  sufficient  amount  to  make  itself  visible 
in  the  subsequent  examination,  even  though  the  proportion  of  it  contained  in  the  aeid 
may  be  too  small  to  be  perceptitile  in  the  comparatively  small  quantities  required  i'<-v 
the  actual  testing.  This  consideration  tends  rather  to  induce  a  preference  for  methods 
wliich  do  not  require  so  complete  a  destruction  of  the  organic  matters,  such  as  Reinseh's 
or  the  electrolytic  process. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Arsenic. —  When  arsenic  is  contained  in  a  solu- 
tion entirely  in  the  form  of  arsenic  acid,  it  is  best  to  precipitate  it  in  the  form  of 
arsenate  of  magnesium  and  ammonium,  AsMg"(NH^)0'  +  6H'-0,  by  mixing  the 
solution  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  then  with  sulphate  of  magnesium,  adding  also  a 
quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  sufficient  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  hydrate  of 
magnesia  by  ammonia.  The  liquid  is  left  to  stand  for  some  liours,  and  the  precipitate 
is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  washed  with  water  containing  ammonia.  It  may 
then  be  dried,  either  in  vacuo  or  sidphuric  acid,  in  which  case  it  retains  all  its  water 
of  crystallisation — ormore  expeditiously  at  100  °C.,  in  which  case  it  loses  x|of  its  water, 
and  is  reduced  to  AsMg'(NH^)0<  +  iH'-'O,  or  rather  2[AsMg-  (NH')O^]  +  H-0,  from 
which  tlie  quantity  of  arsenic  is  easily  calculated. 

If  arsenic  exists  in  solution  in  the  form  of  arsenious  acid,  it  may  either  be  brought 
to  the  state  of  arsenic  acid  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  arsenic  determined 
as  above,  or  the  arsenic  may  be  precipitated  as  trisulpliide  by  hydi'osulphiu-ie  acid, 
the  solution  being  previously  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  precipitate 
collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  and  dried  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  100°  0. 
If  the  trisulpliide  were  quite  pure  and  definite,  its  quantity  might  be  at  once  deter- 
mined by  deducting  the  weight  of  the  filter  from  the  gross  weight,  and  the  quantity 
of  arsenic  calculated  from  the  formula  As-S'.  But,  as  the  precipitate  almost  always 
contains  free  sulphm-,  the  quantity  of  arsenic  in  it  mu.st  be  estimated  by  oxidising  the 
sulphur  with  strong  nitric  acid,  and  proceeding  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  described  for  the  estimation  of  antimony  (p.  321). 

Arsenious  acid  may  also  be  estimated  by  its  reaction  with  trichloride  of  golil,  wliich 
converts  it  into  arsenic  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  yields  a  precipitate  of  metallic 
gold,  eveiy  4  at.  of  gold  corresponding  to  3  at.  arsenious  acid: 

4AuCl'  +  Oir-0  +  3As-0'  =  4Au  +  121101  +  3As=0-'. 
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The  gold  solution  used  for  the  purpose  is  the  sodio-ehloride  or  ammonio-cliloride 
(see  Gold)  :  it  must  be  free  from  nitric  acid. 

When  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  exist  together  in  solution,  the  latter  may  be  pre- 
cipitated as  ammonio-magnesian  arsenate  (a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  being  added  to  prevent  the  simultaneous  precipitation  of  the  arsenious 
acid) ;  the  arsenious  acid  in  the  filtrate  is  converted  into  arsenic  acid  by  oxidation 
with  chlorate  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  precipitated  in  the 
same  manner ;  or  the  arsenious  acid  may  be  estimated  by  chloride  of  gold,  as  just 
described. 

Ato7nic  Weight  of  Arsenic. — Berzelius  (Schw.  J.  xxxiii.  172)  determined  the 
atomic  weight  of  arsenic  from  the  quantity  of  sulphurous  anhydride  produced  by  heat- 
ing arsenious  oxide  with  sulphur.  The  equation,  2As-0^  +  =  2As-S'  +  3S0-, 
shows  that  1  at.  As'O',  yields  li  at.  SO'.  Now  in  an  experiment  made  by  Berzelius, 
2-203  grm.  As=0'  gave  1-1069  SO^.  Therefore: 

9-201 

and  deducting  0'  =  48,  there  results  As-  =  149-84  and  As  =  74-92.  Pelouze 
(Compt.  rend.  xx.  1014)  decomposed  pure  trichloride  of  arsenic  -vnth  water,  and  de- 
termined the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  produced  by  means  of  a  standard  solution 
of  silver.  His  results  (calculated  with  the  atomic  weights  of  silver  and  chlorine  now 
adopted  (Ag  =  108;  CI  =  35-5),  give  as  a  mean  of  three  experiments,  As  =  75-08. 
The  mean  between  this  number  and  that  of  Berzelius  is  exactly  75. 

Separation  of  Arsenic  from  other  Elements. — From  other  metals  of  the 
second  and  third  groups  (Analysis,  Inorganic),  and  from  all  non-metaUic  elements, 
excepting  selenium,  arsenic  is  separated  by  precipitation  -with  hydro-sulphuric  acid 
gas  in  acid  solutions.  From  those  metals  of  the  first  group  whose  sulphides  are  in- 
soluble in  alkaline  sulphides,  had,  copper,  silver,  &c.,  it  is  separated  by  precipitating 
with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  digesting  the  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
and  acidulating  the  filtered  solution  -with  hydrochloric  acid.  From  selenium  and 
tellurium,  it  is  separated  by  sulphurous  acid,  which  precipitates  those  elements  from 
their  solutions  in  the  free  state. 

Separation  from  Antimony. — ^When  arsenic  and  antimony  exist  together  in  the  form 
of  an  alloy,  they  may  be  completely  separated  by  heating  the  compound  to  low  redness 
in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride,  the  arsenic  then  volatilising  and  the  antimony  re- 
maining. Antimony  is,  however,  the  only  metal  from  which  arsenic  can  be  completely 
separated  in  this  manner ;  if  the  alloy  contains  any  other  metal,  some  of  the  arsenic 
will  be  retained,  and  the  method  is  no  longer  applicable.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
alloy  may  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  nitric  acid  or  chlorate  of  potas- 
sium is  gradually  added ;  the  solution  diluted  with  water  after  addition  of  tartaric 
acid,  is  then  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  excess 
of  ammonia,  and  the  arsenic  precipitated  by  addition  of  sulphate  of  magnesium.  The 
antimony  may  then  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  This 
mode  of  separation  is  equally  applicable  when  the  two  metals  are  in  the  state  of 
sulphides ;  as,  for  instance,  when  they  are  precipitated  together  from  solution  by  hydro- 
sulphuric acid.  When  they  occur  together  as  oxides,  they  may  be  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  and  treated  as  above  ;  or  they  may  be  separated 
by  fusion  with  caustic  soda  in  the  manner  to  be  presently  described. 

The  separation  of  arsenic  from  tin  may  be  effected  by  converting  the  two  metals 
into  sulphides,  and  separating  them,  after  drying  and  weighing  the  whole,  by  ignition 
in  a  stream  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas.  The  mixed  sulphides  are  introduced  into  a 
weighed  glass  bulb,  having  a  tube  attached  to  it  on  each  side.  One  of  these  tubes, 
the  exit-tube,  must  be  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  prevent  stoppage, 
and  bent  downwards  so  as  to  dip  into  a  flask  containing  ammonia.  The  whole  is 
then  weighed,  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  passed  through  the  apparatus,  and  the  bulb 
heated  till  the  whole  of  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  sublimed.  Part  of  the  sulphide  of 
arsenic  passes  into  the  ammoniacal  liquid,  by  \^hich  it  is  dissolved,  and  the  rest 
sublimes  in  the  -wide  tube.  When  the  operation  is  ended,  and  the  apparatus  has 
cooled,  the  wide  tube  is  cut  off  at  a  short  distance  from  the  bulb,  then  broken,  and 
the  pieces  digested  in  caustic  potash  to  dissolve  out  tlie  sulphide  of  arsenic.  The 
solution  thus  obtained  is  added  to  the  ammoniacal  liquid  in  the  flask  ;  the  sulphide  of 
arsenic  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  oxidised,  without  previous  filtration, 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash  ;  and  tlie  resulting  arsenic  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia  and  sulpliate  of  m.agnesiim].  The  sulphide  of  tin  remaining  in 
the  bulb  is  converted  into  stannic  oxide  by  treating  it  with  strong  nitric  acid. 

Separation  of  Arsenic  from  Antimony  and  Tin  together. — The  separation  of  these 
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three  metals  is  attended  with  considerable  difficTilty.  The  best  mode  of  effecting  it 
is  to  convert  them  into  arsenate,  antimonate,  and  stanuate  of  sodium,  and  treat  the 
mixture  with  dilute  alcohol  of  a  certain  strength,  which  dissolves  the  arsenate  and 
stannate  of  sodium,  and  leaves  the  antimonate  undissolved. 

If  the  three  metals  exist  together  in  solution,  they  are  precipitated  as  sulphides  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the  sulphides  are  fused  in  a  silver  crucible  with  a  mixture 
of  nitre  and  caustic  soda ;  or,  better,  they  are  oxidised  by  heating  them  with  strong 
nitric  acid  ;  and  the  solution,  together  with  the  insoluble  stannic  and  antimonic  acids, 
is  mixed  with  excess  of  caustic  soda  and  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  then  transferred 
to  a  silver  crucible,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  fused  for  some  time  at  a  red  heat. 
The  fused  mass,  consisting  of  arsenate,  antimonate,  and  stannate  of  sodium,  is  disin- 
tegrated by  digestion  in  warm  water,  tlie  contents  of  the  crucible  arc  transferred  to  a 
beaker  glass,  and  the  crucible  is  well  rinsed  out  with  a  measiired  quantity  of  water. 
The  greater  part  of  the  arsenate  and  stannate  of  sodium  then  dissolves,  while  the 
antimonate  remains  tindissolved.  But  to  effect  complete  separation,  a  quantity  of 
alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-833,  is  added  equal  in  bulk  to  one-third  of  the  water  used  ; 
the  mixture  is  left  to  stand  for  21  hours  and  frequently  stirred ;  and  the  antimonate  of 
sodium,  which  has  then  completely  settled  down,  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed, 
first  with  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  of  the  same  alcohol  and  3  vols,  water ;  then  with  1  vol. 
alcohol  to  2  vols,  water  ;  next  with  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of  water  and  alcohol ; 
and,  lastly,  with  3  vols,  alcohol  to  1  vol.  water. 

The  antimonate  of  sodium,  separated  liy  this  process,  is  digested  in  a  mixture  of 
hydrochloric  and  tartaric  acids,  which  dissolves  it  completely ;  the  antimony  is  then 
precipitated  by  hydi-osulj)hurie  acid,  and  its  quantity  estimated  in  the  manner  already 
described  (p.  320). 

The  filtrate  containing  the  arsenate  and  stannate  of  sodium  is  supersaturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  tlirows  down  a  bulky  precipitate  of  stannic  arsenate  ;  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  the  liquid  till  the  white  precipitate  is  completely 
converted  into  a  brown  mixture  of  the  sulphides  of  tin  and  arsenic ;  the  whole  is  left  to 
stand  till  the  odour  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  no  longer  perceptible ;  the  precipitate  is  col- 
lected on  a  weighed  filter ;  and  the  filtrate  is  heated  for  some  time  to  expel  the  greater 
part  of  the  alcohol,  then  mixed  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  again  treated  with  hydrosul- 
j.iliuric  acid,  whereby  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  generally  precipitated. 
This  quantity  of  sulphide  of  arsenic  being  quite  free  from  tin,  need  not  lie  added  to  the 
mixed  sulphides  on  the  filter.  These  mixed  sulphides  ai'e  dried  at  100'-' C,  their  total 
weight  determined,  and  a  known  quantity  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrosulphuric  acid 
gas  in  tlie  manner  described  at  page  368.  The  residual  sulphide  of  tin  is  then  con- 
verted into  stannic  oxide,  and  the  sublimed  sulphide  of  arsenic,  together  with  the 
small  quantity  separately  precipitated,  is  converted  into  arsenic  acid  by  treatment 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium,  and  the  arsenic  precipitated  as  am- 
nionio-magnesian  arsenate.    (11.  Rose,  Analyt.  Chem.  1851,  ii.  229.) 

This  method  is  long  and  tedious,  but  gives  accurate  results.  The  most  troublesome 
part  of  it  is  the  disintegration  of  the  fused  mixture  of  the  sodium-salts,  which  is  very 
hard.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience.  Professor  Williamson  dissolves  the  precipitated 
sulphides  of  the  three  metals  in  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  sodium  and  caustic  soda, 
ami  mixes  the  solution  with  hj-pochlorite  of  sodium.  The  sulphides  are  thereby  con- 
verted into  arsenic,  antimonic,  and  stannic  acids,  which  combine  with  the  soda,  and 
may  bo  separated  by  treatment  with  dilute  alcohol  as  above. 

If  the  three  metals  are  in  the  state  of  solid  oxides,  the  mixture  may  bo  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  tartaric  acid,  and  the  metals  precipitated  as 
sulphides  as  before.  If  the  metals  are  mixed  in  the  form  of  an  alloy,  they  may  be 
dissolved  in  aqua-regia,  the  solution  mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  then  diluted,  and  pre- 
cipitated in  the  same  manner. 

The  method  just  described  ma}',  of  coxirse,  be  applied  to  the  separation  of  antimony 
from  tin  or  arsenic  alone.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  simpler  methods  above  given 
are  preferable. 

Bun  sen  has  lately  introduced  a  new  method  of  separating  arsenic  from  antimony 
and  tin,  depending  on  the  action  of  acid  sulphite  of  potassium  on  the  sulphides  of 
those  metals.  When  recently  precipitated  trisulphide  of  arsenic  is  digested  with 
a  solution  of  sulphite  of  potassium  containing  excess  of  sulphiu-ous  acid,  it  dissolves 
at  first ;  but  on  raising  the  heat  to  the  boiling  point,  the  liquid  becomes  turbid  from 
dejiosition  of  sulphur,  which,  however,  is  dissolved  for  the  most  part  by  continued 
boiling.  Sulphurous  acid  is  also  given  off,  and  the  liquid  contains  arsenite  and  hypo- 
sulphite of  potassium : 

2A8^S'  +  16KHS03  =  4KAsO=  +  GK^S^O'  +  3S  +  780^  +  SH^O 

Acid  sulphite  Arsenite  of  Hyposulphite 
of  potassium.     potassium,     of  potassium. 
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The  Bulphides  of  tin  and  antimony  are  not  affected  by  acid  sulphite  of  potassium. 

Consequently,  when  a  solution  of  these  three  sulphides  in  sulpliiJe  of  potassium  ia 
precipitated  by  a  large  excess  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  liquid  digested  for  some  timo 
over  the  water-bath,  and  then  boUed  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  sul- 
phides of  tin  and  antimony  remain  undis?olved,  while  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  passes 
into  solution,  and  may  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  If 
only  sulphide  of  antimony  is  present  in  the  residue,  it  may  be  washed  with  pure  water ; 
but  disulphide  of  tin  thus  washed  is  sure  to  pass  through  the  filter ;  hence,  if  tin  is 
also  present,  the  residue  must  be  washed,  first  with  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  then  with  a  slightly  acid  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonium  to  remoTe  the 
chloride  of  sodium ;  after  which  it  may  be  dried,  the  ammonium  salt  then  volatilising. 
The  washing  cannot  be  performed  with  acetate  of  ammonium  alone,  because  arsenic  is 
never  completely  precipitated  by  hj'drosulphuric  acid  from  a  solution  containing 
acetate  of  ammonium,  that  salt  being  in  fact  partly  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid  into  free  acetic  acid  and  s\ilphide  of  ammonium,  wliich  retains  the  arsenic  in 
solution.  Hence  the  liquid  which  runs  through  in  washing  out  the  chloride  of  sodium 
by  acetate  of  ammonium  must  not  be  added  to  the  first  wash-water  containing  the 
arsenic.    (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  8.) 

Valuation  of  Arsenic  Ores.  —  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  metallic  arsenic  that  can 
be  obtained  from  an  ore,  the  ore  is  gradually  heated  to  redness  in  a  retort  or  earthen 
cylinder,  either  alone  or,  if  it  be  a  sulphide,  with  potash  or  quick  lime.  The  greater 
part  of  the  sublimed  arsenic  may  be  collected  on  a  thin  iron  plate  rolled  up  and 
inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  the  rest  on  a  cone  of  copper  foil  luted  on  to 
the  neck,  a  small  aperture  being  left  to  allow  the  escape  of  gases.  The  sublimed 
arsenic  is  then  collected  and  weighed.  Commercial  arsenious  acid  may  be  assayed  in  a 
similar  manner  by  heating  it  with  16  to  20  per  cent,  of  charcoal. 

It  is  seldom  required  to  ascertaiu  the  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  (anhydrous)  that 
an  ore  will  yield  by  roasting.  A  more  frequently  occurring  problem  is  to  determine 
the  proportion  of  pure  anhydrous  arsenious  acid  contained  in  a  crude  product.  If  no 
other  volatile  substances  are  present,  the  amount  of  the  pure  anhydrous  acid  may  be 
determined  by  sublimation  in  a  retort ;  in  the  conti-ary  case,  the  arsenious  acid  may 
be  dissolved  out  by  boiling  water,  and  its  amount  ascertained  by  weighing  the  residue. 

The  quantity  of  pure  sulphide  which  may  be  obtained  from  an  ore,  realgar,  orpi- 
ment,  arsenical  pyrites,  &c.,  is  found  by  sublimation.  (Kerl's  Hdttcn/cunde,  Bd.  iii. 
1"  Abth.  S.  2.) 

A.BSEUXC,  .a.Zi3LOYS  Or.  Arsenides. — Arsenic  unites  by  fusion  -n-ith  most 
metals,  forming  alloys  which  are  generally  brittle.  With  pntassiioii  and  sodium  it 
forms  alloys  which  give  off  arsenetted  hydrogen  gas  when  thrown  into  water.  With 
iron,  zinc,  and  ti7i,  it  forms  brittle  compounds  ;  with  copper,  a  white  malleable  alloy ; 
with  gold  and  silver,  grey  brittle  alloys  ;  with  had  and  -with  antimonif,  hard,  brittle, 
very  fusible  compounds.  It  is  introduced  into  the  lead  used  in  tlie  manufacture  of 
shot,  to  prevent  tailing,  and  cause  the  metal  to  run  into  regular  globules. 

Metallic  arsenides  heated  out  of  contact  of  air,  either  retain  the  arsenic  altogether 
or  give  it  up  but  partially.  The  alloys  of  arsenic  and  antimony  are  completely  de- 
composed by  ignition  at  a  moderate  heat  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride,  the 
arsenic  volatilising  and  the  antimony  remaining.  When  an  alloy  of  arsenic  is  heated 
in  contact  -with  the  air,  part  of  the  arsenic  is  evolved  as  arsenious  oxide,  while  the 
rest  remains  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  arsenite  or  arsenate.  The  arsenides  of  the 
alkali-metals  dissolve  in  hydrochoric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of 
arsenetted  hydrogen  ;  the  arsenides  of  heavy  metals  are  little,  if  at  all,  attacked  by 
any  acid,  except  nitric  acid  or  aqua-rcgia.  By  fusion  with  nitre,  nietalhc  arsenides 
are  converted  into  basic  arsenates  ;  when  the  arsenides  of  the  heavy  metals  fire  fused 
with  nitre  and  an  alkaline  carbonate  or  hydi-ate,  and  the  fused  mass  is  treated  with 
water,  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  dissolves  as  arsenate  of  alkali-metal,  and  the  heavy 
metal  remains  in  the  form  of  oxide  free  from  arsenic.  Arsenides  are  not  decomposed 
by  fusion  -ttath  alkaline  carbonates  alone  or  mixed  with  charcoal,  but  if  sulphur  be 
added,  a  sulpharsenite  or  sulpharsenate  of  the  alkali-metal  is  formed,  and  the  other 
metal  remains  as  sulphide  free  from  arsenic. 

Many  metallic  arsenides  are  definite  compounds  in  atomic  proportion,  and  in  that 
respect  differ  from  the  generality  of  alloys,  which  are  mere  mixtures  of  their  constituent 
metals  in  indefiuite  proportions.  In  tliis  respect,  as  in  some  otliers,  arsenic  resembles 
the  metalloids  rather  than  the  true  metals.  The  distinction  is,  however,  not  absolute, 
as  many  of  the  metals  proper  form  with  one  another  alloys  constituted  in  definite 
atomic  proportions. 

Many  metallic  arsenides  occur  as  natural  minerals,  e.g.  coppcr-niclcl,  Ni-As,  white 
nickel pyritLS,  NiAs,  tcsscral pyritis  (Co;  Ni;  Fe)  As,  &e. 
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Arsenide  of  Antimony,  also  called  Allemontite,  is  found  at  Allemont,  in  the  Chalanehe 
Mountains,  department  of  Is^re  ;  also  at  Andreasberg,  Przibram,  &o. ;  occurring  in 
veins  in  gneiss,  together  with  native  antimony,  antimony  ores,  and  arsenical  cobalt.  It 
forms  fine-grained,  spherical,  and  kidney-shaped  masses,  with  uneven  fracture.  Specific 
gravity  6'2.  Hardness  3'5.  It  is  of  a  tin-white  colour,  opaque,  with  a  faint  lustre, 
and  in  general  appeai-ance  more  or  less  resembling  native  arsenic.  It  contains,  accord- 
ing to  Rammelsberg's  analysis,  37'9  per  cent.  Sb  to  62'1  As,  corresponding  to  1  at. 
Sb  :  2-6  at.  As  [Sb  =  120-3],  whence  it  would  appear  that  the  two  metals  are  not 
combined  in  atomic  proportions,  but  isomorphously  mixed. 

The  other  metallic  arsenides  will  be  described  with  the  several  metals. 

ARSESrxC,  BBOItXXSS  OP,  AsBr^  is  prepared  by  shaking  arsenic  in  powder 
into  a  retort  filled  with  bromine  vapour — the  bromide  of  arsenic  being  distilled  from 
the  excess  of  arsenic  ;  also,  according  toNicklfes  (Compt.  rend  xlviii.  837),  by  treating 
pulverised  arsenic  with  a  solution  of  bromine  in  sulphide  of  carbon  :  it  then  crj'stal- 
lises  from  the  solution..  It  forms  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  20'-'  — 
25°  C.  to  a  pale  j'ellow  liquid,  boils  at  22°  C,  and  in  the  fused  state  fumes  but  slightly 
in  the  air ;  in  contact  with  water  it  is  converted  partly  into  arsenious  acid  and  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  partly  into  oxybromide  of  arsenic  (p.  385). 

ilRSSlTiriC,  CHSiOSliaSB  OS*.  Butta-  of  Arsenic  ;  Caustic  Oil  of  Arsenic,  AsCl'. 
— This  is  the  only  known  chloride  of  arsenic,  and  corresponds  to  arsenious  oxide,  As-0'. 
It  is  produced  when  finely  divided  arsenic  is  brought  in  contact  with  chlorine  —  the 
metal  becoming  ignited  by  the  intensity  of  the  combination.  The  same  compound  is 
obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  metallic  arsenic  and  6  pts.  of  corrosive 
sublimate ;  also  by  distilling  arsenious  oxide  with  strong  hydrocldoric  acid,  or  with 
common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  in  excess.  A  colourless,  oily,  and  very  heavy  liquid 
is  obtained,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  into  arsenious  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  if 
the  quantity  of  water  is  insufficient  for  complete  solution,  oxyehloride  of  arsenic  (p.  386) 
is  produced.  It  docs  not  solidify  even  at  —29'^  C.  BoQs  at  132°,  producing  a  vapour 
whose  density  is  6'3006  (Dumas).  It  evaporates  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
producing  white  fumes  of  arsenious  oxide.    It  is  liiglily  poisonous. 

Ammonio-chloride  of  Arsenic,  Ab^W^^WCX' —  2AsCP.7NIP  (H.  Eose,  Pogg.  Ann. 

62  Hi.),  or  2(NHAs.Cl).4NHTl.NH^  (Pasteur,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixviii.  207).  — Dry 
ammonia  gas  passed  into  chloride  of  arsenic  is  rapidly  absorbed,  forming  a  v/hitc  solid 
body,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  without 
alteration.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  according  to  Pasteur,  ammonia  is  first  given 
off,  and  then  the  residue  volatilises  completely,  yielding  a  sublimate,  in  which  cubes 
of  sal-ammoniac  can  be  detected  by  the  magnifying  glass.  It  is  decomposed  l)y  hot 
water,  ammonia  being  evolved,  and  arsenious  acid  and  sal-ammoniac  remaining  in 
solution.  When  cold  water  is  pom'cd  upon  it,  it  becomes  heated,  gives  off  ammonia, 
and  forms  a  solution,  yielding  by  spontaneous  evaporation  six-.«iided  tables,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  chloride  of  arsenammonium  with  arsenious  oxide 

and  water,  2(NIIAs.Cl).As-0'.-lH^0.  This  compound  treated  with  strong  aqueous 
ammonia  is  converted  into  a  hard  mass  of  long  six-sided  tables,  consisting  of  mon- 
ammonic  arscnite,  As(NH*)0-,  which  quickly  decomposes  in  solution,  and  still  more 
quickly  in  the  solid  state,  giving  off  the  greater  part  of  its  ammonia. 

ARSSmXC,  FXiUOIiXBS  OE",  AsF^  is  produced  hj  mixing  1  pt.  of  fluor-spar, 
pm-ified  by  ignition,  with  1  pt.  of  arsenious  oxide  and  3  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
in  a  leaden  retort,  and  heating  the  mixture  tiU  it  boils.  It  is  a  transparent,  colour- 
less liquid,  of  specific  gravity  273,  very  volatile,  boiling  at  63°  C,  and  faming  strongly 
in  the  air  even,  at  ordinary  tcmperatxires.  The  vapour  is  about  four  times  as  heavy  as 
atmospheric  air.  A  di-op  of  the  liquid  coming  in  contact  with  the  skin  evaporates 
almost  instantly,  but  nevertlieless  produces  a  painful  wound,  which  suppurates  for  a 
long  time  like  a  bm-n.  It  attacks  glass  but  slowly  in  a  close  vessel,  but  in  contact 
vrith  moisture,  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  arsenious  acid  and  hydrofluoric  acid,  whicli 
corrodes  the  glass.  With  water,  it  forms  a  clear  liquid,  wliieli  corrodes  glass,  but 
scarcely  attacks  zinc  or  tin. 

AJtSEirxc,  HYUKIjOS  OP.  Arsenic  contains  two  compounds  with  hydrogen, 
one  solid  and  the  other  gaseous.  The  solid  arsenide  of  hydrogen,  is  obtained  by  passing 
an  electric  current  tlu-oiigh  water,  the  negative  pole  being  formed  of  metallic  arsenic  ;  or 
by  dissolving  arsenide  of  potassium  or  sodium  in  water.  It  is  a  brown  powder,  whicli 
evolves  hydrogen  when  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  and  burns  when  heated  in  the  air 
(Davy).    From  Soubeiran's  analysis,  jt  appears  to  be  AsII^. 

Teihydride  of  Arsenic,  Arsenetted  Hydrogen,  AsH',  a  gas  analogous 
in  compcsition  to  ammonia,  is  obtained:  —  1.  By  dissolving  arsenide  of  potassium  in 
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■water,  the  solid  arsenide  being  formed  at  the  same  time. — 2.  By  dissolying  an  alloy  of 
1  at.  arsenic  and  3  at.  zinc  or  tin,  in  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid : 

AsZn^  +  3C1H  =  AsH'  +  3ClZn. 

3.  By  dissolving  zinc  in  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  containing  arsenious 
acid  (p.  361.) 

As'O'  +  12Zn  +  l^r^efiff  =  +  ^ffO  +  j 

4.  By  dissolving  zinc,  tin,  or  iron  in  aqueous  arsenic  acid  or  in  a  mixture  of  that  acid 
%yith  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid : 

2AsH'0<  +  16Zn  =  2AsH'  +  8Zn=0. 

This  last  mode  of  formation  vras  first  given  by  Scheele,  and  afterwards  denied  by 
Fischer  (Pogg.  Ann.  ix.  261),  who  stated  that  aqueous  arsenic  acid,  if  quite  free 
from  arsenious  acid,  evolves  nothing  but  hydrogen  when  treated  with  zinc  Gmelin, 
however,  obtained  arsenetted  hydrogen  with  perfectly  pure  arsenic  acid  and  zme. 
(Handbook,  iv.  264.) 

5.  By  the  electrolysis  of  arsenious  or  arsenic  acid.    (Bloxam,  p.  361.) 

The  gas  obtained  by  either  of  the  above  processes  is  never  pure,  but  alwaj-s  mixed 
more  or  less  with  free  hydrogen.  It  may  be  collected  over  water,  but  the  most 
scrupulous  care  must  be  taken  that  not  the  smallest  quantity  be  inhaled,  as  it  is  exces- 
sively poisonous,  and  has  proved  fatal  in  more  than  one  instance. 

Arsenetted  hydrogen  is  a  colourless  gas,  which  liquefies  at  30°  C,  but  does  not 
solidify  even  at  110°  C.  It  has  an  extremely  repulsive  odour,  and  even  when  largely 
diluted  with  air,  produces  nausea,  giddiness,  and  oppression.  Small  animals  are 
instantly  kUled  by  it.  It  does  not  redden  litmus.  Its  specific  gravity,  according  to 
Dumas,  is  2-695  (air  =1).  One  volume  of  the  gas  contains  1~  vol.  hydrogen  and  i  vol. 
vapour  of  arsenic  :  [f  .  0-0693  +  i  .  10  39  =  2-701]. 

Arsenetted  hydrogen  is  slightly  soluble  in  wat<?r.  It  does  not  combine  either  with 
acids  or  with  bases.  It  decomposes  the  solutions  of  many  of  the  metals  which  are 
precipitated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  its  hydrogen  alone  being  oxidised,  and  the 
arsenic  precipitated  in  combination  with  the  metal.  From  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  for  example,  it  throws  down  arsenide  of  copper,  AsCu'' : 
2AsH*  +  3S0*Cu=  =  3S0*H=  +  2AsCu'. 

When  a  mixture  of  this  gas  with  free  hj'drogen  is  placed  over  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  the  arsenetted  hydrogen  is  completely  absorbed  and  the  hydrogen  remains. 
From  the  salts  of  silver,  gold,  and  platinum,  arsenetted  hydrogen  precipitates  the 
metals,  and  is  converted  into  arsenious  acid,  which  remains  in  solution,  e.  g. : 

6N0^Ag  +  AsH'  +  3H=0  =  6Ag  +  6N0»H  +  AsH^O.' 

Nitrate  of  Nitric  Arsenious 

silver.  acid.  acid. 

Arsenetted  hydrogen  is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat  into  free  hydrogen  and  metallic 
arsenic.  It  burns  in  the  air  -with  a  blmsh-white  flame,  quite  different  in  appearance 
from  that  of  pure  hydrogen,  forming  water  and  arsenious  acid,  which  rises  in  white 
smoke,  and  is  deposited  in  a  white  crust  on  a  cold  body,  such  as  a  piece  of  porcelain 
held  just  above  the  flame  ;  but  if  the  porcelain  be  held  in  the  middle  of  the  flame  so  as 
to  cool  it  partially,  then  the  hydrogen  is  alone  burnt,  and  the  arsenic,  being  less 
combustible  is  deposited  on  the  porcelain  in  metallic  spots  (p.  362).  This  effect  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  deposition  of  soot  on  a  glass  rod  or  other  cold  body  held  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle. 

ASSEWIC  CKASS.    See  Aesenic,  Sulphides  of  (p.  386). 

iLRSSiriC,  XOSIBS  or.  Asl'.  —  Arsenic  and  iodine  unite  when  gently  heated 
togutlier,  the  combination  being  attended  with  considerable  evolution  of  heat.  By 
distilling  3  pts.  of  iodine  with  1  pt.  of  metallic  arsenic,  in  a  retort  having  its  bulb 
immersed  in  a  sand-bath,  the  iodide  is  obtained  as  an  orange-coloured  crjstaUine 
sublimate  having  the  lustre  of  gold.  It  may  also  be  prepared,  like  the  bromide,  by 
treating  metallic  arsenic  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  sulphide  of  carbon.  It  dissolves 
in  3-32  pts.  of  boiling  water,  and  the  solution,  if  boiled  down,  leaves  pure  iodide  of 
arsenic  ;  but,  if  left  to  cool  slowly,  deposits  crystals  of  a  compound  of  arsenious  oxide 
with  o.\yiodide  of  arsenic  (p.  368).  The  iodide  may  be  recrj-staUiscd  from  boiling 
ali'ohol,  and  is  then  obtained  in  shining  lamina^  of  a  fine  brick-red  colour.  Iodide  of 
arsenic  has  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  cancer. 

AJtSENIC,  I.IVER  or.    An  old  t«rm  for  the  alkaline  sulpharsenites  (p.  388). 

ilHSESriC,  ORES  or.    (pp.  360,  370.) 
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A&SEirXC,  OXXSSS  or.  Arsenic  forms  two  well-defined  oxides,  ^^z.  the  Tri- 
oxide  or  Arsinious  Oxide,  or  AsO'^,  and  the  Pmtoxidc  or  Arsenic  Oxide,  As^O^ 

or  AsO^.  The  black  film  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  when  exposed  to  the 
air  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  a  suboxide,  but  it  is  more  probably  a  mixture  of  metallic 
arsenic  with  the  trioxide. 

Aeseniotjs  Oxide  (or  Anhydride),  As^O';  in  the  hydrated  state,  Arsenious 
Acid. — This  compound  occurs  native  in  the  mineral  arscjiitc  ov arsinalitc  {q.  v.)  which 
forms  capillary  crystals  investing  ores  of  nickel,  cobalt,  &e.  It  is  formed  when  arsenic 
volatilises  in  contact  with  free  oxygen,  as  when  the  metal  is  heated  in  a  glass  tube 
through  which  a  current  of  air  is  passing. 

On  the  large  scale,  arsenious  oxide  is  obtained  as  an  accessory  product  in  the  roasting 
of  arsenical  ores  of  tin,  cobalt  and  nickel,  and  as  a  principal  product  in  the  roasting  of 
arsenical  pyrites.  The  ores  are  sometimes  roasted  on  the  liearth  of  a  reverberutory 
furnace,  where  they  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  flame,  more  generally  in  mulfles 
which  are  sm-rounded  by  the  flame  but  prevent  it  from  toucliing  the  material.  The 
latter  method  involves  a  larger  consumption  of  fuel,  but  yields  a  purer  piroduct,  inas- 
much as  when  the  flame  comes  in  contact  with  the  ore,  the  arsenious  oxide  produced 
by  the  oxidation  becomes  mixed  with  carbonaceous  matter,  which,  in  the  subsequent 
sublimation,  reduces  a  piortion  of  the  arsenic  to  the  metaUic  state,  and  gives  the  product 
a  grey  colour. 

At  Keichenstein,  in  Silesia,  arsenious  oxide  is  prepared  from  arsenical  pyrites.  The 
ore  reduced  to  powder,  is  roasted  in  a  mufile-fiimace,  and  tlie  vapour  of  arsenious 
oxide  is  made  to  pass  into  a  condensing  chamber,  divided  into  partitions,  where  it  is 
deposited  in  the  pidverulent  state,  as  crude  arsenic  or  j)oisoyi-Jluur  (^Gsftoieltl).  This 
product  is  refined  by  sublimation  in  cast-iron  pots,  the  tops  of  which  are  contracted 
into  cones,  and  terminate  in  pipes  whieli  also  pass  into  a  condensing  chamber.  Lastly, 
the  refined  arsenious  oxide  is  again  sublimed  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  collects  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  subHming  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  glass  (vitreous  arsenious 
oxide). 

At  Eibas,  in  Catalonia,  arsenious  oxide  is  obtained  from  arsenical  pyrites  by  roasting 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace  without  niutHes ;  in  other  respects,  the  series  of  operations 
is  similar  to  that  just  described.  At  Andreasborg,  in  tlie  upiper  Harz,  argentiferous 
native  arsenic  is  roasted  to  extract  the  silver,  and  areenious  oxide  is  obtained  as  a 
secondary  prodact.  It  is  also  produced  in  large  quantity  in  the  roasting  of  tin 
ores  and  cobalt  ores  at  Altenberg  in  Saxony,  and  of  tin  ores  in  Cornwall.  (See  lire's 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  i.  185  ;  Kerl's  Iluttenkunde,  iii.  l'""  Ab- 
theilung,  S.  1-1.) 

Prijpertie-s. — Arsenious  oxide  is  a  white  solid,  which  occurs  in  two  crystalline  forms 
and  likewise  in  the  amorphous  state.  —  1.  Aiiiorjjhous,  vitreenis  or  glassy  arsenious 
oxide  is  produced,  w-lien  the  vapour  condenses  on  a  surface  whose  temperature  is  but 
Little  below  the  volatilising  point  of  tlie  oxide,  so  that  before  solidifying  it  passes 
through  the  semi-fluid  state.  It  is  transparent  when  first  prepared,  but  gradually 
becomes  opaque,  and  passes  into  the  crystalline  state.  Its  specific  gravity,  according 
to  Guibourt,  is  3'738o. — 2.  Octahdrcd  arsenious  oxide.  This  variety  is  produced  by 
sublimation  when  the  vapour  is  cooled  so  quickly  that  it  solidifies  at  once,  without  pass- 
ing through  the  semi-fluid  state.  A  hot  saturated  aqueous  solution  deposits  the 
oxide  in  regular  octahedrons  on  cooling.  Vitreous  arsenious  oxide  is  transformed  into 
the  octahedi'al  variety  by  keeping,  especially  in  contact  wdth  the  air,  and  also  by 
solution  in  water  or  hj-drochloric  acid.  When  2  or  3  pts.  of  the  vitreous  oxide  are 
dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  12  jrts.  of  fuming  hydrochloric  aeid  and  4  pts.  of  water, 
and  the  solution  is  left  to  cool  slowly,  the  arsenious  oxide  crystaUisos  in 
transparent  octahedrons,  the  formation  of  each  crystal  being  accompanied  by  a  flash 
of  light  (H.  Eose).  The  specific  gravity  of  octahedral  arsenious  oxide  is  2'695 
(Guibourt). — 3.  lUfiht  Ehombic  Arstnious  Oxide.  This  variety,  which  is  isomorphous 
with  native  oxide  of  antimony,  is  occasionally  obtained  by  sublimation  (VVohler), 
also,  according  to  Pasteur,  when  a  boiling  solution  of  potash  is  saturated  witli  arsenious 
acid  and  left  to  cool.  It  is  converted  into  the  octahedral  variety  by  sublimation  or 
by  solution  in  hot  water. 

Arsenious  oxide  volatilises  at  about  218°  C,  forming  a  colourless  vapour  of  specific 
gravity  13-85.  The  vapour  is  perfectly  inodorous,  provided  the  oxide  has  not  been 
heated  in  contact  witli  charcoal  or  other  reducing  agent.  The  vitreous  oxide  may  be 
fused  before  it  volatilises  to  any  considerable  extent;  but  the  crystallised  oxide 
sublimes  before  fusion.    Under  pressure,  the  oxide  may  be  melted  to  a  glass. 

Arsenious  oxide  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in  boiling  water, 
the  vitreous  oxide  dissolves  more  readily  than  the  crystalline  variety.  A  liot  saturated 
solution  contains  1  pt.  of  the  oxide  or  anhydrous  aeid  in  10  or  12  pta.  of  water,  and 
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on  cooling  deposits  the  greater  portion,  leaving  a  solution  containing  1  pt  of  tlie 
anhydrous  acid  in  30  pts.  of  -water.  The  statements  of  different  authors  regarding 
the  solubility  of  arsenious  acid  in  water  differ  considerabfy,  the  discrepancy  probably 
arising  fi'om  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  the  vitreous  and  crystalline  modification 
in  the  acid  submitted  to  experiment  (Gm.  iv.  257).  No  definite  hydrate  of  arsenious. 
acid  appears  to  exist.  The  aqueous  solution  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  slightly 
reddens  litmus.  (For  its  behaviour  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
other  reagents,  see  page  361.) 

Arsenious  oxide  dissolves  in  hot  dilute  acids  more  readily  than  in  water,  but  separates 
out  completely  on  cooling,  without  forming  any  definite  compoimd.  It  has  therefore 
little  or  no  basic  power.  With  tartaric  acid,  however,  it  forms  a  potassic  double  salt 
analogous  to  tartar-emetic.   (See  Taetaeic  Aero.) 

It  dissolves  in  alkalis,  forming  arsenites  of  alkali-metals. 

It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  quite  insoluble  in  ctlwr. 

Arsenious  oxide,  whether  in  the  dry  state  or  in  solution,  is  one  of  the  most  violent  of 
the  acrid  poisons,  a  dose  of  two  or  tliree  grains  being  certain  to  cause  death,  unless  it 
be  very  speedily  ejected  by  vomiting,  or  rendered  innocuous  by  conversion  into  an 
insoluble  compound.  Nevertheless  it  appeai-s  to  be  possible,  by  commencing  with 
small  doses  and  gi-aduaUy  increasing  them,  to  accustom  the  human  body  to  sustain 
without  injury,  doses  of  4  grains  or  even  more  ;  and  it  is  moreover  stated,  apparently 
on  good  authority,  that  arsenic  thus  taken  produces  a  plump  and  healthy  appearance 
in  those  who  use  it,  and  especially  increases  the  power  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and 
consequently  facilitates  mountain-climbing  under  heavy  burthens.  The  Tyrolese 
peasantry  are  said  to  swallow  arsenic  in  considerable  quantities  for  this  purpose. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  taking  arsenic  in  this  way,  are  also  said  to  experience 
great  depression  and  loss  of  strength  if  they  discontinue  it. 

Arsenious  acid  in  small  doses  is  much  used  in  medicine,  chiefly  in  cases  of  skin- 
disease.  The  form  in  which  it  is  most  frequently  administered  is  that  of  Fowler's 
solution,  which  is  an  arsenite  of  potassium. 

The  best  antidote  to  poisoning  by  ai'senic  is  hydratcd  scsquioxide  of  iron,  which, 
when  administered  in  excess,  converts  the  arsenious  acid  into  a  basic  ferric  arsenite, 
perfectly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  the  fluids  of  the  alimentarj'  canal.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  ferric  chloi'ide  or  sulphate  with  ammonia,  and 
wasliing  by  decantation,  and  should  then  be  kept  under  water,  because  when  dry.  ita 
power  to  lay  hold  of  arsenious  acid  is  very  much  diminished.  It  is  most  efficacious 
when  recently  precipitated,  the  absorbing  power  being  somewhat  diminished,  even  by 
keeping  under  water  (Bunsen  and  Berthold,  " Das  Eisenoxyd  ein  Gegengift  der 
arsenigen  Saure."  Gottingen,  1834).  Still  more  efficacious,  according  to  Fuehs,  is  a 
mixture  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide  with  magnesia,  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  or  sulphate  with  excess  of  calcined  magnesia.  It  should  be  prepared  at 
the  time  when  it  is  wanted,  and  may  be  used  at  once,  without  washing,  the  soluble 
magnesium-salt  produced  by  the  reaction  being  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise,  inas- 
much as  it  exerts  a  purgative  action.  When  ammonia  is  used  as  the  precipitant,  the 
washing  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  because  arsenite  of  iron  is  somewhat  soluble  in 
ammoniacal  salts.  The  magnesia  used  for  precipitating  the  ferric  hydrate  must  not 
be  veiy  strongly  calcined.  Magnesia  itself  is  likewise  capable  of  abstracting  ai-senious 
acid  from  solution,  and  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  it ;  but  ferric  hydrate  is 
more  poweiful  in  this  respect,  and  the  mixture  of  the  two  prepared  in  the  manner  just 
mentioned,  is  more  efficacious  than  either,  probably  because  the  ferric  hydrate  is 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  particles  of  magnesia  in  a  state  of  fine  division. 
(Handw.  d.  Chim.  2'«  Aufl.  ii.  294.) 

Arsenious  oxide  acts  both  as  an  oxidising  and  as  a  reducing  agent.  It  partially  de- 
oxidises many  compounds  rich  in  oxygen,  e.ff.  nitric  acid,  manganic  acid,  chromic 
wtd,  hi/pochlorous  acid,  &c.,  being  itself  converted  into  arsenic  oxide  or  acid.  It 
quickly  reduces  gold  from  the  solution  of  the  trichloride.  Potassium,  charcoal,  sodium, 
^Hlphur,  pliusjihori'.s,  and  zinc  deoxidise  it  at  a  red  heat,  separating  metallic  arsenic. 
Distilled  with  acetates,  it  yields  cacodyl,  a  compound  of  1  at.  arsenic  \vith  2  at.  methyl, 
As(CH')-,  whicli  may  be  recognised  by  its  peculiar  and  intolerable  odour.  When 
viipour  of  arsenious  oxide  is  passed  over  red-hot  lime,  part  otF  it  is  resolved  into 
metallic  arsenic,  whicli  sublimes,  and  arsenic  oxide  which  unites -with  the  lime,  forming 
an  arsenate  (Wollaston"),  while  another  portion,  greater  as  the  heat  is  less,  unites 
directly  with  the  lime,  forming  an  arsenite  (Simon).  Heated  with  carbonate  of 
^citesi>f»),  it  likewise  yields  metallic  arsenic  and  an  arsenate  (Gay-Lussae).  As 
an  oxidising  agent,  arsenic  oxide  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  protoxide  of  iron  into  scsquioxide,  which  yields  less  highly  coloured  glasses 
than  the  protoxide. 

AnsENiTrs. — Arsenious  acid  unites  with  bases  in  several  proportions,  but  the  salts 
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are  not  very  stable,  and  have  been  but  little  examined.  Those  wliose  composition  is 
MAsO"  or  M'O.As^O',  are  generally  regarded  as  neutral ;  and  besides  tliese  there  are 
basic  arsenites  containing  M*As-0^  or  2M-0.As*0^  and  M^AsO^  or  3M-0.As-0^,  besides 
acid  salts.*  Arseiiious  oxide  dissolves  in  caustic  poiash  or  sada,  but  does  not  neu- 
tralise the  alkali ;  tlie  concentrated  solutions  are  decomposed  by  tlie  carbonic  acid  in 
••he  air,  and  yield,  after  a  while,  veiy  large  and  well  formed  crystals  of  anhydrous 
tirsenious  acid.  The  acid  dissolves  in  ammonia  more  readily  than  in  water,  and 
remains  free  from  ammonia  when  tlie  solution  is  evaporated.  Lime,  baryta,  and  stron- 
tia,  dissolve  when  boiled  with  water  and  excess  of  arsenious  acid,  and  on  adding  lime-, 
baryta-,  or  strontia-water  in  excess  to  the  solutions,  basic  salts  are  precipitated  in  wliito 
flocks.  These  precipitates  dissolve  in  acids  and  in  ammoniacal  salts :  hence  arsenious 
acid  cannot  be  precipitated  by  the  alkaline  earths  fi-om  solutions  containing  ammo- 
niacal salts.  The  other  arsenites  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are  obtained  by  precipi' 
tation.  They  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  some  of  them  in  acetic  acid,  also  in 
sulphate,  hydrochlorate,  and  nitrate  of  ammonium. 

Solutions  of  the  alkaline  arsenites  give  a  light  green  precipitate  with  cvfric  salts, 
egg -yellow  with  nitrate  of  silver. — Hydrosulphuric  acid  produces  no  precipitate  unless 
a  stronger  acid  is  present  in  excess  ;  but  all  arsenites  when  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid  give  a  precipitate  with  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  and  if  the  metallic  base  of  the 
arsenite  is  likewise  precipitable  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  a  compound  metallic  sulphide 
may  be  produced. 

Most  arsenites  are  decomposed  by  heat :  some  give  off  arsenious  oxide,  and  leave  the 
base  in  the  form  of  oxide :  but  the  arsenites  of  the  alkali-metals  and  the  alkaline  earth- 
nietals,  give  off  metallic  arsenic  and  leave  a  salt  of  arsenic  acid  (5As^0^  =  3As-0''  + 
As-).  Ai'senite  of  silver  gives  off  arsenious  oxide  and  leaves  a  mixtiu-e  of  metallic 
silver  and  arsenate  of  silver;  arsenite  of  lead  alone  withstands  a  red  heat  without 
decomposition,  and  arsenite  of  magnesium  is  but  imperfectly  decomposed  (Simon, 
Pogg.  Ann.  xi.  435). — Arsenites  heated  with  cJuircoal  give  ofi"  metallic  arsenic. 

Arsenite  of  Ammonium,  NJl'AiiO'',  or  (NH')-O.As-O^  according  to  Pasteur; 
(NH^)*As^O*,  or  2(NH*)^0.As-0',  according  to  Stein,  is  produced,  according  to  Pasteur, 
when  very  strong  aqueous  ammonia  is  poured  upon  arsenious  oxide,  and  forms  a 
hard  mass  comjMsed  of  microscopic  six-sided  tables  belonging  to  tlie  trimetric  system. 
It  exists  only  in  contact  with  ammcnia,  quickly  giving  off  ammonia  in  contact  with 
the  air.  It  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  silver-salts,  the  solution  turning  acid.  It 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Arsenite  of  Antimo7iy .  —  Produced  by  digesting  metallic  antimony  with 
aqueous  arsenic  acid,  and  is  precipitated  on  diluting  with  water.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
tained as  a  transparent,  fused,  vitreous  mass,  by  heating  metallic  arsenic  with  anti- 
inonic  oxide. 

Arsenite  of  Barium,  BaAsO-,  or  Ba-O.As-0',  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution 
fif  chloride  of  barium  with  acid  arsenite  of  potassium,  separating  after  a  few  hours  as 
a  gelatinous  mass  or  in  dendritic  ramifications.  In  this  state  it  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  but  becomes  sparingly  soluble  after  drying :  the  liquid  decanted  from  the  jelly 
likewise  yields  tlie  salt  by  evaporation,  as  a  heavy  sparingly  soluble  powder.  The 
gelatinous  salt  is  pirobably  a  hydrate.  A  salt  containing  2Ba-'0.As-0^  +  4H^0  is  ob- 
tained, according  to  Stein,  by  dropping  bai-yta-water  into  aqueous  arsenious  acid,  as 
long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  form,  and  washing  ^vith  dilute  alcohol.  It  gives  off 
2  at.  fl'ater  at  100°  C,  and  the  rest  at  a  higher  temperature,  arsenic,  however,  volatilising 
at  the  same  time. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  arsenious  acid  is  immediately  precipitated  by  baryta- 
water,  a  very  dilute  solution  after  some  time  only,  or  not  at  all  (L.  Gmelin).  Arse- 
nite of  ammonium  precipitates  solution  of  cliloride  of  barium  after  a  while. 

Arsenite  of  Calcium.  —  The  several  arsenites  of  potassium,  added  to  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  yield  precipitates,  but  not  of  constant  composition  (Filhol). 
The  neutral  salt,  C;lAsO-,  is  obtained,  according  to  Simon,  by  precipitating  chloride'of 
calcium  with  ammonia  saturated  \nth.  arsenious  acid  ;  the  pirecipitate  is  increased  by 
adding  excess  of  ammonia,  but  dissolves  partially  when  washed  with  water.  When, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  an  aqueous  solution  of  arsenious  acid  is  mixed  with  excess  of  lime- 
water,  a  white  heavy  powder  (2Ca-0.As-0',  vnt\\  water)  is  precipitated,  wliicli  is  very 
little  soluble  in  water,  somewhat  more  solulile  in  the  presence  of  ammonia-salts,  or  of 
chloride  of  potassium  or  sodium.  According  to  Stein,  the  precipitate  thus  ob- 
tained is  a  mixture  of  severd  basic  salts,  but  on  adding  sufficient  arsenious  acid  to 
dissolve  part  of  it,  the  residue  consists  of  3Ca-'0.2As-0'  +  3H'-'0  ;  this  salt  gives  off 
1  at.  water  at  100°  C,  the  rest  at  a  temperature  at  which  decomposition  begins. 

*  If  0  =  8,  tlic  formula;  are  MO.JsO^.  2M0..4sO^,  und  ajVO  /fsC  u-spcctively. 
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According  to  Kuhn  (Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1852,  379),  a  boiling  solution  of  arsenious 
acid  added  to  excess  of  lime-water  throws  down  the  salt,  3Ca'0.As'0',  or  Ca'AsO^ 

Arsenite  of  Cobalt,  3Co^0.2As-0^  +  4H^0,  is  obtained  by  quickly  mising 
arsenite  of  potassium  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt  containing  a  large  excess  of 
sal-ammoniac. 

Arsenite  of  Copper,  Cu'As'O*,  or  2Cu'0.As'0',  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a 
salt  of  copper  with  arsenite  of  potassium,  or  with  arsenious  acid  and  a  suificient  quantity 
of  ammonia  to  neutralise  the  acid  present  (p.  361).  It  is  a  light  green  precipitate 
(Scheele's  green),  which  dissolves  in  excess  of  ammonia  without  colour,  yielding  a 
solution  of  arsenic  acid  and  cuprous  oxide.  Arsenite  of  potassium  containing  excess 
of  alkali  dissolves  it  readily,  with  blue  colour,  but  the  solution  quickly  deccomposes 
into  arsenate  of  potassium  and  cuprous  oxide.  Vapour  of  arsenious  oxide  passed  over 
red-hot  cupric  oxide  does  not  combine  with  it. 

Aceto-Arscnite  of  Copper.  3CuAsO-.C-H^CuO^.  Schweinfurt  Green,  ot  Imperial  Green. 
—  This  compound,  the  preparation  of  which  is  given  at  page  15,  is  much  used  as  a  pig- 
ment, on  account  of  its  splendid  green  colour.  A  great  deal  of  needless  alarm  has 
lately  been  excited  about  the  supposed  deleterious  effects  of  this  pigment.  It  is  ex- 
tensively employed  for  staining  wall-papers,  and  persons  inhabiting  rooms  thus  papered 
are  said  to  have  had  their  health  seriously  deranged  by  the  arsenical  fumes  evolved 
from  it !  Now  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  arsenic  should  volatilise  from  such  a  com- 
pound at  ordinary  temperatures :  it  does  not  decompose  at  any  temperature  below 
redness.  Tlie  only  way  in  which  danger  could  arise  from  the  use  of  paper  stained 
with  an  arsenical  colour,  is  that  particles  of  the  compound  might  be  brushed  off  in 
in  dusting  the  paper,  and  thus  become  mixed  with  the  air  of  the  apartment;  but  it  is 
not  in  this  way  that  the  supposed  accidents  are  said  to  have  occurred ;  the  panic  has 
arisen  from  a  mistaken  notion  as  to  the  volatility  of  the  arsenic.  That  the  use  of  the 
pigment  is  not  really  dangerous  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  fact  that  no  bad 
eifects  are  experienced  by  the  workmen  engaged  in  its  manufacture.  (See  Ure'a 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  i.  157.) 

Ai-senite  of  copper  forms  a  simUar  double  salt  with  biityrate  of  copper. 

Arse7iites  o  f  Iron. — There  are  several  basic  ferric  arsenitcs.  When  recently 
precipitated  ferric  hydrate  is  digested  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  arsenious  acid, 
in  such  proportion  that  the  quantity  of  anhydrous  ferric  oxide  present  is  equal  to  ten 
times  the  weight  of  anhydrous  arsenious  acid,  the  acid  is  completely  removed  from  the 
Lquid.  With  a  smaller  proportion  of  ferric  oxide,  the  precipitation  is  nearly  though 
not  quite  complete.  The  products  formed  are  basic  arsenites  containing  3Fe''0'.As^0^ 
&c.,  from  which  part  of  the  arsenious  acid  may  be  extracted  by  water.  It  is  this 
power  possessed  by  hydrated  ferric  oxide  of  removing  arsenious  acid  from  a  solution, 
which  renders  it  so  useful  as  an  antidote  to  arsenious  acid  (p.  374). 

Arsenious  acid,  or  arsenite  of  potassium,  forms  with  ferric  acetate  an  ochre-yellow 
precipitate,  which  dries  up  to  a  brown  mass  containing  4Fe^0'.As-0'  +  5Aq,  and 
when  heated  gives  o£f  water  and  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  (Bunsen),  the  whole,  ac- 
cording to  Simon.  Water  removes  part  of  the  arsenious  acid ;  strong  mineral  acids 
dissolves  the  salt  completely.  Ferric  sulphate  or  chloride  is  not  precipitated  by  free 
arsenious  acid :  but  gives  with  arsenite  of  potassium,  according  to  Guibourt,  a  rusty- 
brown  precipitate,  containing  when  dry,  2Fe''0'.As^0'  +  7H'0.  According  to  Damour, 
this  precipitate  is  slowly  dissolved,  with  rusty-brown  coloui",  by  caustic  potash,  and 
when  slowly  heated,  melts  before  giving  oiF  arsenious  oxide.  A  rusty  yellow  precipi- 
tate, likewise  containing  2Fe^0'.As-0'  +  7H^0,  is  obtained  by  oxidising  a  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  with  aqua-regia,  neutralising  with  ammonia,  and  precipitating  by  soda- 
ley,  which  has  been  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat  with  arsenious  acid  and  freed  from 
the  excess  of  that  acid  by  cooling.  It  is  soluble  in  caustic  soda,  and  the  solution, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  yields  a  red  mass  perfectly  soluble  in  water. 

Ferrous  Arsenite,  2Fe'0.As-0',  is  obtained  by  mixing  ferrous  sulphate  with  a  solution 
of  arsenious  acid  in  ammonia,  as  a  greenish  white  precipitate,  which  becomes  ochre- 
yellow  on  drying.    The  non-oxidised  compound  is  sohible  in  ammonia. 

Arsenite  of  Lead. — The  neutral  salt,  Pb^O.As^O',  or  PbAsO^,  is  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating neutral  acetate  of  lead  \vith  acid  arsenite  of  potassium,  or  with  arsenious 
acid  (Filhol),  or,  according  toBerzelius,  with  ammonia  which  has  been  saturated  with 
arsenious  acid  while  warm ;  the  precipitate  obtained  by  the  latter  process  contains 
water,  becomes  strongly  electrical  by  friction,  and  when  heated  gives  off  some  of  its 
acid  and  water,  and  melts  to  a  j'ellowish  glass.  Neutral  arsenite  of  lead  is  somewhat 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  potash,  but  soluble  in  soda.  The  tetraplumbic  salt, 
Pb' As'-'O*,  or  2Pb^0.As-0',  is  formed,  according  to  Filhol,  by  precipitating  neutral  acetate 
of  lead  with  basic  arsenite  of  potassium,  or,  according  to  Berzelius,  by  precipitating  basic 
acetate  of  lead  with  an  amnioniacal  solution  of  arsenious  acid.    It  is  a  white  hydrated 
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powdei",  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ammonia-salts,  melting  to  a  yellowish  glass  wljpn 
heated.  According  to  Simon,  it  is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  arsenioTis  oxide 
over  red-hot  oxide  of  lead,  as  a  sidphur-yellow,  easily  fusible  glass,  which  sustains  a 
considerable  degree  of  heat  without  decomposing.  A  tri-plumhic  salt,  3Pb-0.As-()', 
or  Pb'AsO',  is  obtained  by  precipitating  basic  acetate  of  lead  with  a  boiling  solution 
of  arsenious  acid.  (Kiihn.) 

Arsenite  o  f  Magnesium. — Calcined  magnesia,  boiled  with  arsenious  acid,  takes 
up  a  portion  of  it,  but  not  in  any  definite  amount.  A  precipitate  of  uncertain  com- 
position is  obtained  by  mixing  sulphate  of  magnesium  with  acid  arsenite  of  potassium, 
and  heating.  A  solution  of  suljjhate  of  magnesium  is  not  precipitated  by  aqueous 
arsenious  acid;  but  on  adding  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  a  copious  precipitate  is 
formed  which,  according  to  Stein,  has,  after  diying  over  sulphuric  acid,  the  composition 
Mg^AsO-*,  or  3Mg-0.As-0'.  It  is  insoluble  in  ammonia,  but  dissolves  in  a  large  excess 
of  sal-ammoniac.  (H.Rose.) 

Arsenite  of  Manganese,  3Mn-0.2As'0'  +  5H'-0,  is  obtained,  by  treating  a 
mangaiious  solution  witli  arsenite  of  ammonium,  as  a  rose-coloured  precipitate,  which 
oxidises  rapidly  in  the  air,  gives  off  1  at.  water  at  100°  C,  and  at  a  higher  temperature 
gives  otf  arsenious  oxide  and  metallic  arsenic,  leaving  a  residue  of  manganese  and 
numganous  arsenate. 

Ar scni tes  of  Mercury. — The  mercuric  salt  is  obtained,  by  precipitating  mercuric 
nitrate  with  arsenious  acid,  as  a  white  powder  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  It  dissolves  also 
in  arsenite  of  potassium,  and  if  the  solution  contains  excess  of  potash,  a  black  deposit 
of  reduced  metal  is  immediately  formed.  The  mcrcurous  salt  is  obtained  by  doulile 
decomposition,  or  by  digesting  mercury  in  arsenic  acid,  as  a  white  precipitate  soluble 
in  nitric  acid. 

Arsenite  of  Nickel. — The  salt  2Ni'0.As^0'  is  precipitated  on  adding  arsenite  of 
potassium  to  a  nickel-salt.  A  less  basic  salt,  3Ni^0.2As^O^  +  4II-0,  is  produced, 
according  to  Girard  (Compt.  rend,  xxxiv.  918),  by  quickly  mixing  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  nickel  containing  a  large  excess  of  sal-ammoniac,  'ndth  arsenite  of  potassiuin. 
It  is  a  greenish  precipitate,  which  gives  off  10-3  per  cent.  (4  at.)  water  at  110°  C. 
"When  heated  in  the  air,  it  first  gives  off  its  water,  and  then  yields  a  sublimate  of 
arsenious  oxide,  leaving  yeUow  infusible  arsenate  of  nickel : 

3Ni-0.2As'-03  +       =  SNi'O.As^O^  +  As-Ol 

Arsenite  of  nickel  dissolves  with  violet  colour  in  ammonia.  It  is  converted  by  nitric 
acid  into  arsenate ;  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  arsenious  acid  and  chloride  of  nickel. 

Arsenite  of  Potassitim. — The  7icuiral  or  monopotassic  salt,  KAsO^,  orK"O.As''0^ 
is  obtained,  by  boiling  the  acid  salt  for  some  time  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  and 
agitating  the  residual  salt  several  times  with  alcohol :  it  then  remains  as  a  sjTupy 
mass  (Pasteur).  Filhol  was  not  able  to  prepare  it  pure.  An  acid  salt,  K-'0.2As'''0^  + 
2H-0,  is  obtained,  by  lioiling  potash-ley  with  excess  of  arsenious  acid,  whereliy  an  alka- 
line liquid  is  produced,  which  gives  with  silver-salts  a  yellow  precipitate,  2Ag'-0.As-0\ 
mixed  with  arsenious  acid,  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  becoming  acid.  On  mixing  tlie 
alkaline  liquid  with  alcohol,  it  becomes  thick  and  turbid,  deposits  after  a  few  days 
right  rectangular  prismatic  crystals,  adhering  to  tlie  sides  of  vessel  and  after  a  longer 
time  solidifies  completely  to  a  saline  mass.  The  salt  gives  off  1  at.  water  at  lOO'-'  C, 
whence  it  should  perhaps  be  regarded  as  2KHAs'0^  +  H-'O  (Pasteur).  The  basic  or 
tctrapotassic  salt,  2K-0.As'''0^,  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  neutral  salt  with  excess  of 
potash-ley  and  precipitating  by  alcohol.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  yields  witli 
silver-salts  a  yellow  precipitate  of  the  diargentic  salt,  2Ag-0.As"0^,  the  Liquid  remain- 
ing neutraL 

Arsenite  vntli  Iodide  of  Potassium.— A.  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  yields  witli 
arsenious  acid  or  arsenite  of  potassium,  a  precipitate,  2KI.3As-0',  which  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  dissolves  in  19  pts.  of  boiling  water,  and  decomposes  at  316°  C, 
wlien  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  (Emmet,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2J  xviii.  683).  Ey  passing 
carbonic  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  this  salt  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water  mixed 
with  3  or  4  times  its  volume  of  hot  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  resulting  syrupy 
liquid,  a  crystallised  compound  is  obtained,  consisting  of  2KI .  3(K-'0.H-0.As-0^), 
or  2(KI.3KAsO*)  +  3H-0.  This  salt  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  reacts 
with  metallic  salts  like  a  mixture  of  iodide  and  arsenite  of  potassium.  Strong  sul- 
phm-ic  acid  decomposes  it,  forming  a  red  or  yellowisli  precipitate  of  arsenious  iodide. 
Tlie  hot  saturated  solution  of  this  salt  deposits  on  cooling,  nodtdar  masses,  or,  when 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  through  it,  a  white  powder,  consisting  of  the  salt 
2KI.(K-'O.H-'0.3As-0'),  or  2(KI.KHAs■■^0').As■-0^  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  when  heated  in  a  narrow  glass  tube,  gives  off  vapour  of  water  and  metallic 
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arsfiiic,  together  with  arsenious  oxide.  No  iodine  is  given  oflF  unless  the  air  haa 
access  to  the  salt.    (E.  Harms,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xci.  371.) 

Arscnite  of  Silver. — The tetrarc/eniic  salt,  2Ag-0.AsW  =  Ag^As^O',  is  formed 
as  a  yeUow  precipitate  on  treating  solutions  of  silver  salts  with  alkaline  arsenites 
(pp.  361,  375).  It  gradually  turns  dark  grey  when  exposed  to  the  air,  blackens  if  exposed 
to  light.  When  heated,  it  gives  oflf",  according  to  Simon,  first  water,  then  arsenious 
oxide,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  arsenate  of  sUver  with  metallic  silver. 

Anotlier  arsenite  of  silver  is  obtained,  according  to  FUhol,  as  a  light  yellow  pre- 
cipitate on  adding  ammonia  saturated  with  arsenious  acid  to  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  Between  140°  and  150°  C.  it  blackens  suddenly,  without  loss  of 
weight,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  melts  and  gives  off  arsenious  oxide. 

It  is  easily  soluble  in  acetic  acid  (whereby  it  is  distinguished  from  phosphate  of 
sUver) ;  soluble  also  in  potash.  The  latter  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of 
potassium,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  capable  of  dissolving  an  additional  quantity  of 
chloride  of  silver.  It  slowly  deposits  metallic  silver,  while  arsenate  of  potassium 
remains  in  solution.  When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  palladium  or  platinum  is  mixed 
with  arsenite  of  potassium,  and  then  with  arsenite  of  sUver  and  potassium,  the 
platinum  or  palladium  separates  quickly  in  the  metallic  state.  (Eeynoso.) 

Scsqui-argcntic  Arsenite,  3Ag-0.2As-0',  or  Ag^0.4(AgAsO-),  is  produced  as  a  white 
precipitate,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  when  nitrate  of  silver,  mixed  with  a  large 
excess  of  nitrate  of  ammonium,  is  added  by  drops  to  arsenite  of  potassium.  It  is 
blackened  by  light,  dissolves  in  ammonia  and  in  excess  of  arsenite  of  potassium,  and 
when  heated  blackens,  yields  a  sublimate  of  arsenious  oxide,  and  leaves  a  fusible 
residue  of  a  fine  red  colour.    (E.  Harms  and  others.) 

Arscnite  of  Sodium. —  According  to  Pasteur,  the  sodium-salts  of  arsenious  acid 
correspond  exactly  to  the  potassium-salts,  excepting  that  the  acid  salt  does  not  crys- 
tallise.   Filhol  did  not  obtain  the  neutral  salt  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Arsenite  of  Strontium,  SrAsO^+2H-0. —  Strontia-water  is  not  precipitated 
by  aqueous  arsenious  acid  in  any  proportion,  even  on  boiling  (Gmelin).  Chloride  of 
strontium  is  precipitated  by  arsenite  of  potassium,  but  only  after  some  days.  The 
precipitate  gives  off  one-fourth  of  its  water  at  100°  C. 

Arsenites  of  Tin. — Both  the  siawwi'c  and  the  sterawotw  salts  are  white  precipitates ; 

the  former  is  difficult  to  fuse. 

Aesenic  Oxide,  As'O',  or  AsO^.    In  the  hydrated  state,  Absenic  Acid  This 

compound  is  produced  by  oxidising  arsenious  oxide  or  arsenious  acid  with  nitric  acid, 
aqua-regia,  hypoehlorous  acid,  or  other  oxidising  agents. — 1.  When  4  parts  of  arsenious 
oxide  are  gradually  added  to  3  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-35,  tlie  mixture 
becomes  hot,  and  after  24  hours  yields  a  syrupy  liquid  like  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  consist- 
ing of  arsenic  acid,  still  containing  a  little  arsenious  acid,  which  may  be  completely 
oxidised  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  This  process  is  used  for 
the  preparation  of  arsenic  acid  on  the  large  scale  (E.  Kopp). —  2.  Four  parts  of 
arsenious  oxide  are  heated  with  I  pt.  of  hj'drochloric  acid,  12  pts.  of  nitric  acid  are 
gradually  added  (Mitscherlich),  and  the  resulting  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup. 
Both  the  oxidation  and  evaporation  must  be  performed  under  a  chimney  having  a 
good  draught,  because  part  of  the  arsenic  is  converted  into  chloride,  which  escapes  in 
vapour. —  3.  Arsenic  acid  is  also  produced,  together  with  hydrochloric  acid,  bypassing 
chlorine  gas  into  aqueous  arsenious  acid. 

Arsenic  acid  forms  three  hydrates  analogous  to  those  of  phosphoric  acid,  viz. : 

Monohydrate  .       .    H-0.As20^  or  HAsO^  =  (^sO^'j  ^  ^ 

iv 

Dihydrate  .  .  2H=^0.As'0^  or  HUs'0'=  (^^'^]|o» 
Trihydrate      .       .  3H=O.As20^  or  H^AsO'  =  ^^^*^3 j  0' 

The  syrupy  solution  obtained  as  above,  deposits,  after  standing  for  some  time  at 
15°  C.  (fiO°r.),  transparent,  rather  long  prisms  or  rhomboidal  laminae,  containing 
SH-O.As^O^  +  H^O,  or  2H'AsO*  +  H'-O ;  —  they  deliquesce  rapidly  in  the  air,  and 
dissolve  in  water  with  great  reduction  of  temperature.  Both  the  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion and  the  basic  water  may  be  expelled  by  heat. 

The  crystals  heated  to  100°  C,  first  melt,  and  then  yield  the  trihydrate,  H'AsO',  as 
a  crystalline  precipitate.  The  same  compound  may  be  obtained  in  large  transparent 
crystals  by  exposing  a  concentrated  solution  of  arsenic  acid  to  a  very  low  temperature. 

»  If  0  =  f,  the  formula;  are  HO.AsO\  -2110. AsO^,  and  ZHO.AsO\ 
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It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  without  reduction  of  temperature.  The  dikydrati',  H'As^O', 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  mono-  and  tri-hydrates,  is  obtained  Ijy 
heating  the  crystallised  acid,  2H^AsO  '.H-0,  for  some  time  to  140°— 160°  C;  it  then  sepa- 
rates in  hard  shining  ci7stals,  leaving  a  mother-liquor  of  specific  gravity  2'36  at  16"^  C. 
It  dissolves  in  water  with  moderate  facility,  but  the  solution  is  attended  with  great 
rise  of  temperature. 

The  monohydratc,  HAsO',  is  formed  by  heating  the  before-mentioned  crj-stals  to 
200°,  and  at  last  to  206°  C.  ;  the  mass  then  suddenly  becomes  pasty,  p,ives  otf  a  largo 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  is  ultimately  converted  into  a  white  nacreous  sub- 
stance consisting  chiefly  of  the  monohydrate ;  it  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  water, 
\vath  moderate  focility  in  warm  water,  producing  gi'eat  evolution  of  heat.  '  (E.  Kopp, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlviii.  196.) 

Arsi./iic  Omdc,  Arsenic  Anhydride,  Anhydrous  Arsenic  Acid,  Pentoxidc  of  Arsenic, 
As'-0\  is  obtained  by  heating  either  of  the  liydi-ates  to  dull  redness,  and  remains  in 
the  form  of  a  white  mass,  which  has  no  action  iipon  litmus ;  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  and  in  ammonia  ;  and  scarcely  absorbs  water  from  moist  air,  even  in  the  course 
of  several  days,  deliquescing  only  after  a  long  time.  At  a  fuU  red  heat,  it  is  resolved 
into  arsenious  oxide  and  free  oxygen. 

The  solutions  of  the  tliree  hydrates  and  of  the  anhydride  exhibit  exactly  the  same 
characters ;  they  have  a  sour  metaUic  taste,  and  all  contain  the  trLhydrate,  the  other 
hycbates  being  immediately  converted  into  that  compound  when  dissolved  in  water:  in 
this  respect,  the  hydrates  of  arsenic  acid  differ  essentially  from  those  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Arsenic  oxide  is  reduced  to  the  metaUic  state  by  charcoal,  metals,  cyanide  of  putas- 
sium,  ^'c.,  at  a  red  heat,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  arsenious  oxide.  Aqueous  arsenic  acid 
dissolves  ^/wc  and  iron,  with  evolution  of  pure  hydrogen  ;  but  if  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  present,  the  arsenic  acid  is  reduced,  metallic  arsenic,  and  solid  arsenide 
of  hydrogen  are  deposited,  and  arsenetted  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  (p.  363).  An  electric 
current  passed  through  aqueous  arsenic  acid  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chlox'ic  acid  eliminates  arsenetted  hydrogen,  provided  the  solution  does  not  contain 
chlorides  (Bloxam).  Suliihnrons  acid  reduces  arsenic  acid  to  arsenious  acid,  with 
formation  of  sulphiu-ic  acid.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  slowly  precipitates  trisulphida 
of  arsenic,  the  action  being  assisted  by  heat,  or  by  the  presence  of  another  acid. 
Hi/posulphite  of  sodium  added  to  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid  containing  hydrochloric 
acid,  likewise  throws  down  trisulphide  of  arsenic  mixed  with  sulphiu' : 

SNa-S^O'  +  2H'AsO^  =  As^S^  +      -H  SNa^SO*  +  3H=0. 

Arsenic  acid  and  its  salts  are  very  poisonous,  but  not  in  so  high  a  degree  as 
arsenious  acid  and  the  arsenites  (Wiihler  and  Frerichs,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixv.  335). 
A  strong  solution  of  arsenic  acid  placed  upon  tlie  skin  produces  blisters  like  burns. 

Arsenic  acid  is  now  extensively  used  in  calico  printing,  in  place  of  tartaric  acid,  for 
developiug  white  patterns  on  a  coloured  gromid  in  the  chloride-of-lime  vat. 

Arsenates. — Arsenic  acid  is  a  strong  acid,  expelling  all  the  more  volatile  acids 
from  their  salts  at  high  temperatures.  It  is  tribasie  like  ordinary  phosphoric  acid, 
the  general  formida  of  its  salts  being  SPAsO*,  in  which  1  or  2  at.  31  may  lie  repUiced 
by  hydrogen.  The  solutions  of  the  tri-  and  c?/-metallic  salts,  M^AsO*,  andM'-'HAsO' ; 
(sometimes  called  basic  and  neittral)  have  an  alkahne  or  neutral  reaction  ;  those  of  the 
wiO/io-metaUic  (or  acid)  salts,  ]VIH-AsO^  have  an  acid  reaction.  The  di-  and  mono- 
metallic arsenates  give  off  their  water  when  heated,  but  take  it  up  again  on  being  dis- 
solved in  water  :  conseqiiently  there  are  no  arsenates  correspoucGng  to  the  pyro- 
and  meta-phosphates. 

The  arsenates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water ;  of  the  others,  only  the 
raonometaUie  salts  are  soluble  in  water ;  but  the  di-  and  tri-mctaUic  salts  dissolve 
readily  in  free  arsenic  acid,  and  in  the  stronger  mineral  acids,  less  easily  in  acetic 
acids  :  hence  solutions  of  salts  of  the  earth-metals  and  heavy  metals  are  precipitated 
by  arsenate  of  potassium,  but  not  by  free  arsenic  acid. 

The  dimetallic  arsenates  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium,  are  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  ammoniacal  salts;  hence  solutions  containing  arsenic  acid  together  with 
large  quantities  of  ammoniacal  salts  are  not  preci})itated  by  the  salts  of  bai'ium, 
strontium,  and  calcium.  When  solutions  of  metallic  salts  are  precipitated  by  a  dime- 
tallic arsenate  of  an  alkali-metal,  an  insoluble  trimetallic  arsenate,  M^AsO',  is  often 
formed,  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  acquiring  an  acid  reaction. 

A  solution  of  an  arsenate  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  slowly  precipitated  by  sulphtntti d. 
hydrogen,  the  precipitate  consisting  of  trisidphide  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  pentasidphide ;  and  if  the  metallic  base  of  the  salt  is  likewise  thrown 
down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  an  acid  solution,  a  precipitate  is  formed  consist- 
ii'f'  of  a  metallic  sidphai'senate.    A  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide,  w  'lili  subsequent 
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addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  siilphuretted  hydrogen. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  an  arsenate  boiled  with  h}/posti1phite  of  sodium,  deposits 
trisulphide  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Potash  with- 
draws from  the  insoluble  arsenates  the  whole  or  part  of  the  arsenic  acid. 

Solutions  of  the  tri-  and  di-metaUic  arsenates  of  alkaH-metal  gire  white  precipitates 
with  baryta-  or  lime-water,  also  with  salts  of  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  the  earth- 
metaJs,  manganese,  zmc,  and  lead,  also  with  stannous  and  ferric  salts  ;  yellowish- 
white  with  uranic  and  mirciirous  salts,  yellow  with  mercuric-salis  ;  rose-coloured  with 
cobatt-saXts,  green  with  nickel-sa\ts ;  pale  greenish  blue  with  cupric  salts ;  light 
brown  •v\\X\ 'platinic  salts;  brown-red  with  si'/yrr-salts.  These  precipitates  are  for  the 
most  part  soluble  in  arsenic,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acid,  and  in  ammoniacal 
salts  :  arsenate  of  silver,  however,  is  not  soluble  in  ammoniacal  salts. 

Magnesium-sx'Xt^  mixed  with  sufficient  chloride  of  ammonium  to  prevent  precipita- 
tion by  ammonia,  give  with  solutions  of  arsenates,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate 
of  arsenate  of  magnesium  and  ammonium,  insoluble  in  aqueous  ammonia  and  in 
chloride  of  ammonium ;  the  latter  character  distinguishes  it  from  the  corresponding 
salt  of  arsenious  acid  (p.  377). — Solutions  of  arsenates  added  to  excess  of  molybdate 
of  ammonium  containing  nitric  acid,  form,  when  the  liquid  is  heated,  a  bright  yeUow 
precipitate  of  arseno-molybdate  of  ammonium. — All  arsenates  dissolved  in  water  or 
in  nitric  acid,  give  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  a  white  precipitate  of  arsenate  of  lead, 
wliich  when  ignited  with  charcoal,  melts  and  is  reduced,  with  abundant  evolution  of 
metallic  arsenic.  The  last  three  reactions  afford  very  delicate  tests  for  arsenic  acid. 
The  reaction  ■with  uranic  salts  is  also  very  delicate,  being  perceptible  to  the  twenty- 
thousandth  degree  of  dilution. 

The  arsenates  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  phosphates. 

Arsc7iate  of  Aluminium,  2Al'0^3As"0^  is  obtained  by  double  decomposition 
as  a  white  precipitate,  easily  soluble  in  free  acid,  and  remaining  as  a  vitreous  mass 
when  the  solutions  are  evaporated. 

Arsenate  of  Ammo7iium.  —  The  triammonic  salt,  (NH')^AsO',  is  obtained  by 
supersaturating  a  strong  solution  of  arsenic  acid  with  ammonia,  as  a  heavy  soluble 
powder,  which,  when  slightly  heated,  is  quickly  converted  into  the  following  salt :  — 
The  diammonic  salt,  (NH*)^II.AsO^  is  formed  in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  and  also 
by  saturating  a  strong  solution  of  arsenic  acid  with  ammonia  tiU  a  precipitate  begins 
to  form  ;  by  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate,  it  is  obtained  in  prismatic  crj'stals  of 
the  trimetric  system,  which  effloresce  in  the  air,  giving  off  half  their  ammonia,  biit  no 
water.  When  heated,  it  decomposes,  yielding  metallic  arsenic,  ammonia,  water,  and 
nitrogen  gas.  Its  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  monammonic  or  acid  salt, 
NH*.H-.AsO-.  is  obtained  by  imperfectly  saturating  arsenic  acid  with  ammonia.  It  is 
deliquescent,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  separates  from  the  solution  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  in  square-based  octahedrons.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat  like  the  preced- 
ing.   Its  solution  has  a  strong  acid  reaction. 

Arsenate  of  Barium.  —  The  tribarytic  salt,  Ba'AsO',  is  obtained  as  a  white 
powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  by  precipitating  aqueous  arsenic  acid  with  baryta- 
water  (Laugier),  or  better,  by  gradually  dropping  trisodic  arsenate  into  chloride 
of  barium  ( Graham).  The  rf;*«ry;/c  salt,  SBa'^'HAsO',  is  obtained  when  a  solution 
of  the  disodic  salt  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  an  excess  of  chloride  of  barium.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  arsenate  of  sodium  is  in  excess,  the  precipitate  formed  is  a  mixtiu-e 
of  the  di-  and  tri-barj'tic  salts,  while  monobarytic  arsenate  remains  in  solution.  The 
di-barj'tic  salt  contains,  according  to  Mitscherlich,  ~  at.  water  (2Ba-IIAsO'  +  H-0) ; 
according  to  Berzelius,  2  at.  It  gives  up  its  water  at  a  red  heat.  In  contact  with 
water,  it  is  resolved  into  tlie  monobarytic  salt,  which  dissolves,  and  the  tribarytic  salt 
which  remains  undissolved  (Berzelius).  The  monol)arytic  s■^^^i,'}D■^lE?K%0*,  \s  ob- 
tained by  adding  baryta-water  to  aqueous  arsenic  acid  till  a  precipitate  begins  to  form  ; 
also  by  treating  the  dibarytic  salt  with  water,  or  better,  by  dissolving  it  in  aqueous 
arsenic  acid,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  crystallise.  If  a  very  large  excess  of  arsenic 
acid  be  used,  the  solution  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  mass  treated  with 
water,  there  remains  a  white  powder,  consisting  of  an  acid  salt  containing 
Ba=0.3H-'0.2As^O^  +  2H-0,  or  2BaIPAsO*.As»0»  +  ZWO.  (Setterberg.) 

Arsenate  of  Barium  and  Ammonium,  Ba'(NH'')AsO'  +  |H=0,  is  obtained  by 
mixing  the  dibarytic  salt  vnth.  ammonia  (Baumann),  and  Ba(NH^)IIO',  by  mixing 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  barium  -with  arsenic  acid  (Mitscherlich);  both  salts  are 
formed  as  bulky  precipitates,  which  become  crystalline  after  a  while. 

Arsenate  of  Calcium.  —  The  dicalcic  salt  occurs  native,  as  Haidingeritc, 
2Ca-HAsO'  +  IPO,  and  rharmacohte,  2Ca^IIAsO*  +  SH^O,  and  may  be  prepared 
like  the  corresponding  barium-salt.    The  monocalcie  salt  is  soluble,  the  tricalcic  salt 
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insolublo  in  water;  the  latter  is  obtained  by  precipitating  chloride  of  calcium  in 
excess  with  trisodic  arsenate.  (Graham.) 

Arsenate  of  Calcium  and  Anunonium,  Ca^(NH'')AsO''  +  6H^0,  is  produced,  accord- 
ing to  Wach  (Schw.  J.  xii.  285),  by  mixing  a  hot  solution  of  arsenic  acid  in  excess 
of  ammonia,  with  nitrate  of  calcium,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  tables  arranged 
like  steps ;  if  the  solutions  are  mixed  cold,  the  salt  is  precipitated  as  a  powder.  Any 
arseuious  acid  that  may  be  present  remains  dissolved.  Another  salt  Ca(NH'')nAsO' 
is  obtained  by  adding  ammonia  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  dicalcic  arsenate  in  nitric 
acid,  as  a  flocculent  precipitate,  soon  changing  to  a  mass  of  needle-shaped  crystals.  If 
only  enough  ammonia  be  added  to  precipitate  a  portion  of  the  salt,  and  the  remaining 
liquid  be  left  at  rest,  the  same  salt  is  obtained  in  crystals  belonging  to  the  regular 
system:  it  is  therefore  dimorphous.  (Baumann.) 

Cerous  Arsenate,  2Ce-0.As^0* (?),  is  a  white  powder  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolving  in  arsenic  acid  as  an  acid  salt,  which  dries  up  to  a  vitreous  mass. 
(Hisinger  aaid  Berzelius.) 

Chromic  Arsenate . —  Chromic  salts  yield  with  arsenate  of  potassium  an  apple- 
green  precipitate. 

Arsenates  of  Cobalt. — The  cohaltic  salt  is  a  brown  jjrecipitate,  obtained  by 
adding  arsenate  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  eobaltie  hydrate  in  acetic  acid. 

Cuhaltoi/s  Arsrnatc. — The  tricohaltous  salt  occurs  in  red  crystals,  as  cobalt-bloom, 
Co''AsO'.4lI-0  (Kersten),  a  secondary  product  formed  by  the  weathering  of  cobaltine 
(see  Cobalt-bloom)  ;  and  is  obtained  artificially  as  a  reddish  powder  by  precipi- 
tating cobalt-salts  wth  trisodic  arsenate. 

A  basic  arsenate  of  cobalt,  kno'WTi  in  commerce  as  Chaux  metalUque,  is  prepared: 
1.  By  adding  carbonate  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  cobalt -glance  in  nitric  acid  or 
aqua-rcgia,  as  long  as  a  white  precipitate  of  ferric  arsenate  continues  to  form,  then 
filtering,  and  treating  the  filtrate  with  more  carbonate  of  potassium  to  precipitate 
colialtous  arsenate. — 2.  By  fusing  colialt-glance  with  twice  its  weight  of  cmde  potash 
and  a  little  quartz-sand,  exhausting  the  fused  mass  with  water,  which  takes  up  sid- 
phide  of  potassium,  together  with  arsenic,  iron,  and  potassium,  and  again  fusing  the 
white  regulus  with  potash,  whereby  a  blue  slag  is  obtained,  which  is  used  for  the  pre- 
paration of  smalt,  and  a  pure  regains  of  arsenide  of  cobalt,  which,  by  careful  roasting, 
is  converted  into  the  required  basic  arsenate. 

The  product  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  is  a  reddish  powder,  which  dis- 
solves in  ammonia  with  bluish-red,  or  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  red  colour.  Caustic 
jiotash  extracts  the  arsenic  acid  and  leaves  a  blue  protoxide  of  cobalt,  which,  when 
ignited  with  1  or  2  pts.  of  alumina  yields  a  fine  blue  pigment. 

Gentele,  by  melting  Chaux  metalUque,  prepared  in  the  wot  way,  in  a  porcelain  fur- 
nace, obtained  a  mass,  the  cavities  of  which  contained  deep  blue  prisms,  yielding  a 
rose-coloured  powder,  easily  soluble  in  acids,  and  consisting  of  4Co-'O.As-0\ 

The  dicohaltous  salt  is  not  known.  The  monocobalious  salt  is  obtained  by  evaporat- 
ing in  vacuo  the  solution  of  cobaltous  hydrate  in  excess  of  arsenic  acid. 

Arsenate  of  Copper,  Cu^AsO',  is  obtained  as  a  green  powder  by  precipitating  sul- 
phate of  copper  ^vith  disodic  arsenate,  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  becoming  acid.  If 
the  liquid,  together  with  the  precipitate,  be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  qiuintity  of 
ammonia  to  dissolve  the  precipitate,  and  the  solution  be  then  left  to  e\'aporate,  crystals 
are  obtained,  consisting  of  Cu(NH*)-AsO'  +  NH\H.O,  which  are  permanent  in  the 
air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  are  decomposed  by  exposure  to  sunsliine,  or  by  a 
temperature  of  300°  C,  ammonia  and  water  first  passing  off,  and  arseuious  oxide  sub- 
liming at  higher  temperatures. 

Several  basic  arsenates  of  copper  occur  as  natural  minerals,  viz.  4Cu'0.As-0*, 
occurring  with  1  at.  water  as  olivenite,  with  7H-0  as  euchroitc,  and  with  lOII'^'O 
as  liroconite ;  also  5Cii-0.As-0*,  occurring  with  211-0  as  crinitc,  ydth.  5H''0  as 
aphancsc,  and  with  lOII'-'O  as  Icirochroite  {Kupferschaum). 

Arsenate  of  Iridium. — Brown  precipitate  foi'med  on  adding  arsenate  of  sodium 
to  cliloride  of  iridium,  and  heating. 

Arsenates  of  Iron. — A  ferric  arsenate,  2Fe''Ol3H-0.3As-0^  +  9Aq,  or/t^IIAsO'  + 
3Aq,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  ferric  chloride  with  disodic  arsenate,  as  a 
white  powder,  which  turns  red  and  gives  off  water  when  heated.  At  a  red  heat  it 
glows  slightly,  and  acquires  a  more  yellowish  tint.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and 
in  nitric  acid,  separating  as  a  white  powder  on  evaporation.  It  is  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid  and  in  ammoniacal  salts.  Aqueous  ammonia  dissolves  it  immediately  when  recently 
precipitated,  slowly  after  drying.  The  solution  when  evaporated  leaves  a  ruby-red, 
transparent,  fissured  mass,  consisting  of  ammonio-ferria  arsenate,  soluble  in  ammonia, 
but  decomposed  by  pure  water,  which  extracts  arsenate  of  ammonium,  together  with 
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the  tmdeeomposed  portion  of  the  salt,  and  leaves  ferric  arsenate.  The  ammouiacal 
Bolution  remains  clear  when  mixed  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  but  on  addition  of 
an  acid  yields  Prussian  blue.  When  diferrous  arsenate  is  oxidised  with  nitric  acid 
and  ammonia  is  added  in  excess,  a  precipitate  is  formed  consisting  of  Fe'0^,As-0^,  or 
fe^AsO*,  insoluble  in  ammonia.  Potash  in  large  excess  extracts  part  cf  the  acid, 
leaving  a  compound  of  7  pts.  arsenic  acid  (anhydrous)  with  79  pts.  ferric  oxide,  corre- 
sponding to  the  formula  16Fe'0lAs'0*  +  24ffO  (Berzelius).  On  heating  this  salt  to 
redness,  bright  incandescence  takes  place,  but  no  arsenious  oxide  is  given  off. 

Iron-cinder  is  a  native  ferric  arsenate  containing  2Fe''0^As^0^  +  12H-'0;  scorodite 
is  Fe'0''.As-'0^  +  4H-0  or  /t'AsO''  +  2H-0  ;  cube-ore  is  a  fcrroso-firric  arsenate  = 
Fe^O.Fe'O'.As-O^  +  6H-0 ;  f  ittizite  or  brown  iron  ore  is  a  ferric  arsenate,  2Fe*0^ 
As^O*  +  12H^0,  combined,  or  perhaps  only  mixed,  with  fen'ic  sulphate  and  water. 

b.  Ferrous  Arsenate  is  obtained  by  precipitation  as  a  white  powder,  which  assumes 
a  dirty  green  colour  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Arsenate  of  Lead. — The  triphimbic  salt,  Pb^AsO*,  is  prepared  by  dropping  a  solu- 
tion of  a  lead-salt  into  excess  of  disodic  arsenate,  or  by  digesting  the  diplumbic  salt 
with  ammonia.  When  heated,  it  turns  yellow  and  cakes  together,  but  does  not  melt. 
Insoluble  in  ammonia  and  ammoniacal  salts.  A  tetraplumbio  salt,  2Pb-0.As-0^,  or 
Pb'As"0',  is  precipitated  on  mixing  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  with  arsenic  acid,  or 
with  less  than  the  equivalent  quantity  of  di-ammonic,  dipotassic,  or  disodic  arsenate. 
It  is  a  white  crystaUiue  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acetic  acid,  soluble  in  nitric 
and  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Arseno-chloride  of  Lead. — In  many  varieties  of  pyromorphite,  PbCl.SPbTO*,  the 
phosphorus  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  arsenic. 

Arsenate  of  Magnesium. — The  trimagnesic  salt,  Mg'AsO'',  is  formed  by  preci- 
pitating sulphate  of  magnesium  with  disodic  arsenate,  or  by  boiling  the  dimagnesic 
salt  for  a  long  time  with  a  strong  solution  of  arsenate  of  sodium. — The  dimagnesic  salt, 
2Mg*IIAsO'  +  13H-0  (Grraham),  is  formed  as  a  white  insoluble  precipitate  on  mixing 
the  dilute  solutions  of  3  pts.  sulphate  of  magnesium,  and  5  pts.  disodic  arsenate.  In  the 
recent  state,  it  dissolves  easily  in  nitric  acid,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  acids  after  ignition. 
The  monomagnesic  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  dries  up  to  a  gummy  mass. 

Arsenate  of  Magnesium  and  Ammonium,  Mg-(NH')AsO''  +  6H-0,  is  obtained 
as  a  crystalline  precipitate  by  adding  arsenic  acid  strongly  supersaturated  with  am- 
monia to  a  solution  of  a  magnesium-salt  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac.  At  100°  C.  it 
gives  off  ii  of  its  water  (44'28  per  cent.),  together  with  ammonia  and  a  certain  portion 
of  arsenic.  Like  the  corresponding  phosphate,  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  con- 
taining ammonia,  or  in  sal-ammoniac,  and  is  therefore  well  adapted  for  the  estimation 
of  arsenic  acid,  and  for  separating  that  acid  from  arsenious  acid.    (H.  Kose,  p.  367.) 

An  arsenate  of  Magnesium  and  Calcium,  containing  Ca^HAsOMVIg-HAsO*  +  Ca^AsO'. 
Mg^AsO*  +  5H-0,  occurs  native  as  picropharmacolite. 

Arsenate  of  Magnesium  and  'Potassium,  Mg^KAsO^,  is  produced  by  fusing  arsenate 
of  magnesium  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  adding  1  at.  hydrate 
of  potassium  :  it  is  easily  decomposed  by  water.  The  corresponding  sodium-salt  is 
obtained  in  like  manner. 

Arsenate  of  Manganese,  Mn-HAsO*,  is  obtained  by  saturating  arsenic  acid  with 
recently  precipitated  carbonate  of  manganese. 

Arsenate  of  Manganese  and  Ammonium,  Mn^(NB['')AsO^  +  6H^0. — Reddish-white 
precipitate,  gummy  at  first,  afterwards  becoming  crystalline :  obtained  Hlce  the  corre- 
sponding magnesium-salt. 

Arsenates  of  Mercury. — A  mercuric  arsenate  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  precipitate 
on  adding  arsenic  acid  to  mercuric  nitrate,  or  arsenate  of  sodiiun  to  mercuric  chloride. 
The  same  yellow  salt  is  produced,  with  volatUisation  of  arsenious  oxide,  wheu  ai-senic 
oxide  is  heated  with  mercury. 

Li-mercurous  arsenate,  2'Hg^0.H'-0.As=0^  +  WO,  or  Hhg-.H.AsO*  -t-  iH-0  *,  is 
obtained  by  dropping  mercm-ous  nitrate  into  a  strong  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  as  a 
white  precipitate,  which  turns  red  in  drying.  Wlien,  on  the  other  hand,  arsenic 
acid  or  arsenate  of  sodium  is  added  to  the  mercurous  solution,  a  double  salt  of  arsenate 
and  nitrate  of  mercurosum  is  fii-st  formed;  but  it  quickly  decomposes,  especially  if 
heated,  assuming  a  yellow,  orange,  red,  and  ultimately  pui'plc  tint.  When  cither  of 
these  precipitates  is  dissolved  in  warm  nitric  acid,  and  the  acid  is  gradually  neutralised 
with  ammonia,  a  black  precipitate  is  formed,  which  turns  red  when  heated  for  some 
time. 

Dimerciu'ous  arsenate  is  composed  of  fine  needles,  sometimes  brown-red,  sometimes 
purple-red.    When  dried  at  100°  C,  and  then  more  strongly  heated,  it  first  gives  off 
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a  little  water,  then  mercury,  and  leaves  yellow  mercuric  arsenate,  which,  at  a  higher 
temperature,  is  resolved  into  mercury,  arsenious  oxide,  and  free  oxygen.  With  cold 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  and  a  residue  of 
calomel,  which  is  resolved  by  boiling  into  mercury  and  soluble  mercuric  chloride.  It 
is  converted  into  mercuric  arsenate  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  unchanged 
in  that  acid  when  cold,  the  solution  being  precipitated  by  ammonia.  It  dissolves 
slightly  in  aqueous  nitrate  of  ammonium,  and  separates  on  evaporation  with  fine  red 
colour  and  crystalline  structure.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  acetic  acid,  and  am- 
monia.   (Simon,  Pogg.  Ann.  xli.  424.) 

Monomerctirous  arsenate,  IlhgAsO'',  or  Hg'O.As-O^,  is  produced  by  boiling  mercuric 
oxide,  or  the  di-mercurous  salt,  to  dryness  with  aqueous  arsenic  acid,  triturating  the 
day  mass  when  cold  with  water,  washing  tlie  powder,  and  drying  it  over  the  water- 
bath,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  water  is  expelled.  It  is  white  and  amorphous,  gives 
otf  mercury  at  a  red  heat,  and  leaves  mercuric  arsenate,  which  then  undergoes  further 
decomposition.  By  careful  addition  of  potash,  it  is  converted  into  the  dimercurous 
salt.  With  hydrocliloric  acid  and  with  boihng  nitric  acid,  it  behaves  like  the  dimercm-ous 
salt.  In  cold  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  less  abundantly  than  the  latter,  and  on  heating 
with  gradual  addition  of  ammonia,  it  yields  a  precipitate  of  the  dimercm-ous  salt.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  acetic  acid,  and  alcohol.  (Simon.) 

A  double  salt,  consisting  of  arsenate,  and  nitrate  of  mcrcurosuni,  IIIig'As"0'.2HhgN0' 
is  obtained,  when  water  is  carefully  poured  iipou  an  equal  volume  of  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  mercurous  arsenate  in  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  and  an  equal  volume  of 
aqueous  ammonia  then  added,  without  allowing  the  liquids  to  mix.  The  double  salt 
is  then  gradually  deposited  in  white  nodules  and  needles.  If  the  mercurous  nitrate  be 
mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  the  compound  is  obtained  in  the  form 
of  powder.  (Simon.) 

Arsenate  of  Molybdenum. — Moh/bdo7ts  Arsenate  is  a  grey  precipitate,  produced 
by  mixing  molybdous  chloride  with  arsenate  of  sodium.  The  precipitate  redissolves 
at  lirst,  but  afterwards  becomes  permanent. 

Arseno-mol yhdic  ylf;Vi.  —  Arsenic  and  molybdic  aci<ls  digested  together  yield  a  colour- 
less acid  solution,  and  a  lemon-yellow  basic  salt,  Insoluble  in  water.  The  solution 
evaporated  to  a  syrup,  yields  colom'less  crystals,  which  when  treated  with  alcohol,  first 
yield  white  flocks,  and  then  dissolve. 

Arseno-molyhdate  of  Ammonium. — On  adding  arsenic  acid  to  a  solution  of  molyb- 
date  of  ammonium  and  heating  to  100°  C,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  similar  to 
that  produced  by  phosphoric  acid.  It  contains  7  per  cent,  arsenic,  and  appears  to  be 
analogous  to  pliospho-molybdate  of  ammonium.    (See  PnosPHORic  Acid.) 

Arsenate  of  Nickel,  Ni'AsO',  occurs  as  nickel-hloom,  and  is  obtained  by  double 
decomposition  as  an  apple-gi'een  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
arsenic  acid  and  in  other  strong  acids,  also  in  ammonia ;  fi-om  the  latter  solution 
potash  throws  down  hydrate  of  nickel  free  from  arsenic. 

Arsenate  of  Palladium. — Light  yellow  precipitate  obtained  by  heating  to- 
gether the  solutions  of  neutral  nitrate  of  palladium  and  arsenate  of  sodium. 

Arsenate  of  Platinum. — Light  brown  powder  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  obtained  by 
precipitating  platinic  nitrate  with  arsenate  of  sodium. 

Arsenate  of  Potassium. — The  tripotassic  salt,  K^AsO\  is  obtained,  by  mixing 
aqueous  arsenic  acid  or  the  neutral  salt  with  potasli-ley,  and  strong  concentration,  in 
small  needles,  which  deliquesce  quickly  in  the  air.  The  difotassic  sedt,  K'^HAsO',  is  a 
deUquescent  non-crystaUine  mass,  produced  by  saturating  arsenic  acid  with  potasli,  or 
by  fusing  arsenious  oxide  with  hydrate  of  potassium. 

The  7nono2-)otassic  salt,  KH'^AsO'  (Macquor's  arseniJcalischcs  Mittehedz),  is  prepared  : 
1.  By  deflagi-ating  arsenious  oxide  with  an  equal  weight  of  nitre,  dissolving  the  fused 
mass  in  water,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  crystallise.  —  2.  By  mixing  aqueous 
carbonate  of  potassium  with  such  a  quantity  of  arsenic  acid,  that  tlie  solution  reddens 
litmus-paper  but  the  redness  disappears  as  the  paper  dries,  and  then  evaporating. — 
3.  A  mixture  of  potash-ley  and  arsenic  acid  neutral  to  vegetable  colours,  deposits  the 
monopotassic  salt  when  partially  evaporated,  the  alkaline  dipotassic  salt  remaining  in 
solution  (Mitscherlich).  Monopotassic  arsenate  is  isomorphous  with  the  corre- 
sponding phosphates  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  and  vni\\  monammonie  arsenate. 
The  crystals  have  a  specific  gravity  of  2'638  ;  they  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  give 
off  but  little  water,  even  at  288°  C,  but  at  a  red  heat  they  melt,  give  off  water,  and  are 
converted  into  a  thin  liqiiid,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  into  a  white  mass,  cracked  in 
all  directions.  They  dissolve  in  5-3  pts.  of  water  at  6°  C,  forming  a  solution  of 
specific  gravity,  1-1134;  they  are  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  insoluble  in 
alcohol.    The  aqueous  solution  reddens  litmus,  but  the  redness  disappears  on  drying. 
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It  does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  barium,  calcium,  magnesium,  or  the  otlier  eafth- 
metals. 

Arsenate  o f  B^hodium. —  YeUowish-white  precipitate  formed  by  heating  arsenate 
of  sodium  with  chloride  of  rhodium  and  sodium. 

Arsenate  of  Silver.  —  The  tri-argentic  salt,  Ag'AsO*,  is  theonly  one  that  can  be 
obtained  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  with  soluble  arsenates  ;  it  is  a  dark  brown 
precipitate  which  melts  to  a  brown-red  glass  when  heated,  is  converted  into  chloride  of 
silverby  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolves  in  acetic  acid  and  aqueous  ammonia,  and  when  heated, 
in  sulphate,  nitrate  and  succinate  of  ammonium.  It  dissolves  also  in  aqueous  arsenic 
acid,  and  the  solution,  if  left  to  evaporate,  deposits  the  monargentic  salt,  AgH^AsO^ 
Both  this  salt  and  the  mother-liquor  from  which  it  has  separated,  are  decomposed  by 
water,  yielding  the  brown  triargentic  salt. 

The  triargentic  salt  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  yields  by  evaporation  a  double  salt, 
Ag''As-0'.Ag^SO*,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  and  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
(Setterberg.) 

Arsenate  of  Sodium. — The  trisodic  salt,  Na^AsO*  +  12H-0  is  prepared  by  fusing 
1  at.  of  the  disodic  salt  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  or  by  mixing  the  aqueous  solution 
of  arsenic  acid  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  evaporating  to  a  smaU  bulk. 
The  salt  then  crystallises  almost  completely,  the  excess  of  soda  remaining  dissolved. 
The  crystals  are  right  rhombic  prisms  permanent  in  the  air ;  they  have  an  alkaline 
taste,  melt  at  86°  C,  and  dissolve  in  3|  pts.  of  water,  the  solution  as  well  as  the 
ignited  salt  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air.  The  disodic  salt,  Na^HAsO^  +  12H-0, 
separates  from  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid  slightly  supersaturated  with  carbonate  of 
sodium,  and  left  to  evaporate  below  18°  C,  in  large  efflorescent  crystals  isomorphous 
mth  ordinary  phosphate  of  sodium.  By  leaving  a  more  concentrated  solution  to 
crystallise  at  20°  C.  or  above,  crystals  are  obtained  belonging  to  the  monocHnic  system, 
containing  14  at.  water,  and  not  efflorescent.  Both  kinds  of  crystals  give  oiF  the 
whole  of  their  crystallisation-water,  at  200°  C,  melt  easily  at  a  higher  temperature, 
and  give  off  their  basic  water,  leaving  the  anhydi-ous  salt,  2Na"0.As-0^  or  Na^As-0' ; 
this  anhydrous  salt,  however,  recovers  its  basic  water  when  redissolved.  According 
to  Setterberg,  a  salt  with  26  at.,  water  of  crystallisation  separates  from  a  solution 
cooled  to  0°  C. 

The  monosodic  salt,  NaH-AsO',  is  formed  when  arsenic  acid  is  added  to  carbonate 
sodium  till  the  solution  no  longer  precipitates  chloride  of  barium  ;  it  ciystallises  out 
after  a  while  in  the  cold.  It  is  more  soluble  than  the  disodic  salt,  and  forms  large 
crystals  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  phosphate. 

Arsenate  of  Sodium  and  Amrmnium,  Na(NH'')HAsO'  +  4IP0,  is  obtained  by  mix- 
ing the  solutions  of  the  di-ammonic  and  disodic  salts,  in  crystals  exactly  resembhng 
those  of  the  corresponding  phosphate  (inicrocosmic  salt).  When  heated  to  redness, 
they  leave  monosodic  arsenate.  (Mitscherlich.) 

Arsenate  of  Sodium  and  Potassium,  KNaHAsO'  +  16H^0.  (Mitscherlich). — 
Obtained  by  neutralising  the  monosodic  salt  with  carbonate  of  potassium.  The  crystals 
contain,  according  to  Mitscheriich's  analysis,  43'88  per  cent,  water,  the  preceding  for- 
mula requiring  44'16  per  cent. ;  but  as  they  appoar  to  be  ismorphous  with  the  disodic 
salt  containing  14  at.,  L.  Gmelin  (Handbook  iv.  299)  considers  it  probable  that 
they  also  contain  the  same  quantity  of  water. 

Arseno-fluoride  of  Sodium,  Na^AsO'.NaF  +  12H^0. — Prepared  by  gradually  in- 
troducing a  mixture  of  1  pt.  arsenious  oxide,  4  pts.  carbonate  of  sodium,  3  pts. 
nitrate  of  sodium,  and  1  pt.  fluor-spar,  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  and  ultimately  heating 
to  complete  fusion.  On  boiling  the  fused  mass  -svitli  water  and  filtering,  the  double 
salt  crystallises  out  in  regular  oetahedrous,  exactly  like  common  alum.  They  have  a 
specific  gravity  of  2-849  at  21°  C,  dissolve  in  9-5  pts  of  water,  at  25°  C,  and  in  2  pts. 
at  75°  C.    (Briegleb,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvii.  95.) 

Arsenosidphate  of  Sodium. — A  solution  of  3  at.  Na^HAsO',  mixed  with  1  at.  sulphuric 
acid,  yields  crystals  containing  Na''As'=0'».2Na'S0S  or  4Na=0.3As-05  +  2(Na=0.S0^) ; 
theu-  solution  slightly  reddens  litmus,  but  stiU  turns  tm-meric  brown  (Mitscherlich). 
By  dissolving  sulphate  of  sodium  and  disodic  arsenate  together  in  equivalent  proportions, 
or  by  heating  anhydrous  disodic  arsenate  in  a  current  of  sulphurous  anhydi-ide  (half  the 
arsenic  acid  being  then  reduced  to  arsenious  acid,  which  volatilises),  and  subsequent 
recrystallisatiou,  a  salt  is  obtained,  composed  of  Na-SO*.Na*As-0',  which  does  not 
alter  by  exposure  to  the  aii-,  and  fuses  more  easOy  than  either  of  its  component  salts. 
(Setterberg.) 

Arsenate  of  Strontium,  Sr-HAsO'. —  Resembles  the  barium-salt.  By  precipitat- 
ing its  solution  in  nitric  acid  with  excess  of  ammonia,  a  double  salt  is  produced  contain- 
ing Sr\NH<)As0«  +  ^WO. 
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Arsenate  of  Thorinum,  is  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  as  a  white  tloceulent 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  the  aqueous  acid. 

Arsenate  of  Titanium. — Arsenic  acid  added  to  solution  of  titanic  oxide,  throws 
down  white  flocks,  wliicli  dry  up  to  vitreous  masses,  and  are  soluble  in  free  titanic 
acid,  as  well  as  in  art;euic  acid. 

Arsenates  of  Tin.— The  stannic  &!ilt,  2SnO=.As=05  +  lOH^O,  or  (Sn)=As-O'.10II-O, 
is  precipitated  as  a  gelatinous  mass  when  a  mixed  solution  of  stannate  and  exce-ss  of 
arsenate  of  sodium  is  treated  with  excess  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  transparent  when  dry, 
and  gives  off  all  its  water  at  120°  C.    (Haeffely,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  x.  290.) 

Stannous  Arsenate  is  a  white  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  arsenic  acid  to  stannous 
chloride  or  acetate.  Tin  heated  with  aqueous  arsenic  acid  eliminates  hydi'ogeu  and 
forms  a  gelatinous  mass. 

Arsenates  of  Uranium. —  Uranic  arsenate,  or  Arsenate  of  Uramjl,  (U-O)-IIAsO''  + 
4H-0,  is  formed  by  precipitating  uranic  acetate  with  arsenic  acid,  or  uranic  nitrate 
with  arsenate  of  sodium.  It  is  a  yellow  precipitate  which  gives  off  its  water  at 
120°  C. 

A  sodio-uranic  nitrate,  (U^O)KaAsO  +  |H-0,  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
uranic  nitrate  with  trisodic  arsenate ;  and  by  boiling  m-anic  arsenate  with  solution 
of  basic  acetate  of  copper  (obtained  by  digesting  verdigris  with  water),  a  green  ciqiro- 
wrflwic  flWOTrtfc  is  formed,  containing  (U-O).CuAsO*  +  4Aq.  (Werther.) 

Uranous  Arsenate,  U'^HAsO^  +  |II-0,  is  a  green  precipitate  obtained  by  treating 
iiranous  chloride  with  disodic  arsenate.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  tlie 
solution  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia  yields  a  very  bulky  precipitate  of  tri-uranous 
arsenate,  U^AsO^    (Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  lis..  96.) 

Arsenates  of  Vanadium. — A  solution  of  vanadic  hydi-ate  in  excess  of  arsenic 
acid  yields  by  evaporation,  a  crust  of  blue  crystalline  granides,  containing  1  at. 
vanadic  oxide  (VO)  to  1  at.  anhydrous  arsenic  acid.  It  dissolves  very  slowly  in 
water,  but  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid.  A  more  basic  salt  is  obtained  as  a  syrujiy 
mass,  mixed  with  crystals  of  the  preceding  salt,  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  arsenic 
acid  satm-ated  with  vanadic  oxide. 

If  the  solution  of  the  crystalline  compound  in  nitric  acid  be  evaporated  till  nitrous 
acid  begins  to  escape,  a  yeUow  powder  is  deposited,  which  is  a  compound  of  vanadic 
and  arsenic  anhydrides,  2V-0'.3As-0'. 

Arsenate  of  Yttrium. — The  di-yttric  salt  obtained  by  precipitation  is  a  white 
heavy  powder,  which  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  and  separates  therefrom  in  crystalline 
grains.  The  nitric  acid  solution  supersaturated  \idth  ammonia  yields  the  tri-ijttric  salt. 
Yttria  dissolves  in  excess  of  arsenic  acid,  but  the  solution  when  heated  deposits  the 
di-yttric  salt. 

Arsenate  of  Zinc. — Acetate  of  zinc  treated  with  arsenic  acid  or  arsenate  of 
sodium,  yields  a  white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  excess  of  arsenic  acid,  and  se- 
parates on  evaporation  in  cubical  crystals  of  an  acid  salt.  Zinc  dissolves  in  aqueous 
arsenic  acid,  with  evolution  of  arsenetted  hydrogen,  and  deposition  of  metallic  arsenic 
mixed  with  brown  solid  arsenide  of  hydi-ogen.  When  zinc  and  arsenic  oxide  are  fused 
together,  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic  is  reduced,  with  slight  detonation. 

Trizincic  Arsenate,  Zn'AsO^  +  4H'0,  occurs  as  Kottigite  in  the  Daniel  cobalt  mine 
near  Schnecberg  in  Saxony,  forming  monoclinic  crystals,  or  crusts  with  crystalline 
structure.  Specific  gravity  3-1.  Hardness  2-5—3.  It  is  of  light  carmine  or  peach- 
blossom  colour,  translucent,  and  gives  a  reddish-white  streak.  The  zmc  is  partly 
replaced  by  cobalt  and  nickel.  Analysis  37-2  per  cent.  As•-0^  30-5  Zn^O,  6-9  Co=0, 
2-00  Ni-'O,  with  trace  of  lime,  and  23-4  water.  (Kottig,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xlvii.  183; 
Naumann,  ibid.  256.) 

Sulphate  of  zinc  added  to  a  solution  of  arsenate  of  sodium  containing  ammonia  pro- 
duces a  precipitate  of  trizincic  arsenate,  wliich  soon  changes  to  a  crystalline  compound 
containing,  according  to  Bette,  Zn^AsO'.NHlfH^O  (?) 

Arsenate  of  Zirconium. — White  precipitate  insoluble  in  water. 

ASISEWIC,  OSTBaoaEZBS  OF.  Bromarsenious  Acid.  AsBrO.  — Arsenious 
oxide  dissolves  easily  and  abundantly  in  fused  arsenioxis  bromide,  forming  a  somewhat 
viscid  dark-coloured  liquid,  which  does  not  solidify  so  quickly  as  the  pure  bromide. 
If  this  liquid  be  distilled  till  it  becomes  rather  thick  and  then  allowed  to  cool  to  about 
150°  (C.  or  F.  ?)  it  separates  into  two  1  ayers,  the  lower  of  which  is  a  soft  dark-coloured 
mass,  consisting  of  the  oxyln-omide  AsBrO,  while  the  upper,  which  is  very  viscid,  is  a 
compound  of  the  oxybromide  with  arsenious  oxide,  probably  OAsBrO.  As'-'O' ;  both  these 
bodies  are  decomposed  by  heat,  giving  off  bromide  of  arsenic  (AV.  Wallace,  Phil.  IVIag. 
[4]  xvii.  122).    An  oxybromide  of  arsenic  is  likewise  formed  by  the  action  of  wal  or  on 
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the  bromide  (Serullas).  When  bromide  of  arsenic  is  boUed  ^yith  a  quantity  of  water 
containing  hydrobromic  acid  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  the  undissolved  portion  is 
converted  into  oxybromide.  A  cold  solution  of  bromide  of  arsenic  in  water  containing 
hydrobromic  acid,  yields,  by  evaporation  over  sulphuric  acid,  thin  white  pearly  crj'stals, 
consisting  of  hydi-ated  oxybromide,  2AsBr0.3II-0.  A  solution  of  bromide  of  arsenic 
in  water,  prepared  at  the  boiling  heat,  deposits  on  cooling  ciystals  of  arsenious  oxide ; 
but  if  the  water  contains  a  large  quantity  of  hydrobromic  acid,  the  solution  deposits  on 
cooling  ,white  flocks  of  a  compound,  which  after  drying  between  filter-paper,  consists 
of  2AsBr0.3As-0^  +  12H-0. — When  bromide  of  ammonium  is  added  to  a  cold  con- 
centrated solution  of  bromide  of  arsenic,  six-sided  tables  are  slowly  deposited,  consisting 
mainly  of  anhydrous  bromide  of  arsenic.    (Wallace,  loc.  cit.) 

ARSSirZC,  0S,VCBX.0KXISE:  OE*.  Chlorarsenious  Acid.  AsClO.or  AsCP.As-0». 

— Pulverised  arsenious  oxide  added  in  successive  portions  to  boUing  chloride  of  arsenic 
continues  to  dissolve  till  the  liquid  contains  2  at.  chloride  to  1  at.  oxide.  The  same 
solution  is  obtained  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  vessel  containing  dry 
arsenious  oxide  till  the  latter  is  dissolved :  great  heat  is  evolved  during  the  reaction. 
On  distilHng  the  solution  obtained  by  either  process,  till  it  begins  to  froth,  and  leaving 
the  residue  to  cool,  oxychlciride  of  arsenic  separates  as  a  viscid,  translucent,  brownish 
mass,  which  fumes  sHghtly  in  the  air,  and  absorbs  oxygen  from  it,  froths  when  strongly 
heated,  giving  off  chloride  of  arsenic,  and  at  the  subliming  temperature  of  arsenious 
oxide,  leaves  a  hard  vitreous  residue,  consisting  of  AsC10.As'''0^. 

Oxychloride  of  arsenic  is  likewise  produced  when  chloride  of  arsenic  is  treated  with 
a  quantity  of  water  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  it  completely.  A  solution  of  chloride  of 
arsenic  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water  (8H-0  to  lAsCP)  deposits,  after 
some  days,  small,  white,  needle-shaped  crj^stals,  grouped  in  stars  or  like  prehnite,  and 
consisting  of  AsCIO.H-0  ;  the  mother-liquor  yields  an  additional  quantity  when  mixed 
with  chloride  of  sodium. 

Oxychloride  of  arsenic  unites  with  metallic  chlorides.  By  mixing  aqueous  chloride 
of  arsenic  with  a  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  sufficient  to  prevent  the  separation  of 
oxychloride,  and  then  adding  a  lump  of  sal-ammoniac,  crystals  of  that  salt  separate 
out  at  first,  and  after  a  few  days,  fibrous  needles  of  the  compound  AsC10.2NH"'01, 
apparently  containing  \  at.  H'O,  which  is  given  off  when  the  crystals  are  left  over  sid- 
phui-ic  acid.    (Wallace  PhU.  Mag.  [4]  xvi.  358.) 

AKSElfflC,  OSVXOBXDB  OP.  AsTO"  =  2AsI0.3As=Ol— A  hot  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  arsenious  iodide  deposits,  when  concentrated  by  boiling,  fine  red  needles  of  the 
anhydi'ous  iodide  ;  but  if  left  to  cool  slowly,  it  deposits  thin  pearly  laminse,  which  after 
drying  between  bibulous  paper,  are  composed  of  2AsIO.3As-0'  +  6H'-0,  and  give  off  all 
their  water  over  sidphuric  acid.  They  are  decomposed  by  water,  and  when  heated 
yield  a  sublimate  chietiy  consisting  of  iodide  of  arsenic,  while  arsenious  oxide  remaius 
behind  (Wallace,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xvii.  122).  The  formation  of  this  compound  had 
previously  been  observed  by  Plissou  and  by  Serullas  and  Hottot,  who  regarded  it  as 
a  compound  of  arsenious  oxide  with  arsenious  iodide.    (Gm.  iv.  282.) 

ARSEirXC,  OS:VStrs.PHII>B  OE*.  See  Sdiphoxaesenate  of  Potassium 
(p.  395). 

&RSEIirzc,  SUXiPHXasS  op.  The  sulphides  of  arsenic  are  more  numerous 
than  the  oxides.  There  are  three  well  defined  sulphides,  AsS,  As'-S^,  and  As-S^  [or 
AsS-,  AsS",  and  AsS^,  ii  S  =  16],  all  of  which  act  as  sulphur-acids.  The  first  two 
occur  as  natural  minerals,  realgar  and  orpiment,  and  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  free 
state  by  artificial  processes ;  the  third  is  known  oid.y  in  combination.  Besides  these 
compounds,  there  is  a  subsulphidc,  As'-S  (?),  which  remains  as  a  brown  powder  when 
the  disulphide  AsS  is  digested  with  caustic  allcalis  ;  and,  according  to  Berzelius,  a  pcr- 
sulphide,  AsS^  obtained  in  yellow  crystalline  scales,  by  mixing  a  solution  of  dipotassie 
or  disodic  sulpharsenate  with  alcohol,  and  evaporating  to  about  two-thirds  ;  but  the 
product  thus  obtained  is  most  probably  a  sulpharsenate  with  excess  of  sulphm-.  When 
arsenious  oxide  is  fused  with  sulphur,  sulphurous  anhydride  is  evolved,  and  a  sulphide 
of  arsenic  containing  excess  of  sulphur  remains.  On  distUling  this  residue,  sulphur 
passes  over,  accompanied  by  a  continually  increasing  quantity  of  arsenic.  Much  of 
the  ordinary  sulphur  of  commerce  is  a  compound  of  this  nature. 

Bisulphide  of  Arsenic.  AsS.  llealgar,  Red  Orpiment,  or  Euhy  Sulphur ; 
rothes  Hauscligdh,  Arsenic  sidphure  rouge,  Eisigallo ;  Sandaraca  of  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius  ;  (ravSapaicri  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides.  In  combination :  Hyposulph- 
ARSENious  Acid. — This  compound  occm-s  native  as  realgar,  crystallised  in  oblique 
rhombic  prisms  of  the  monoclinic  system,  having  an  orange-yeUow  or  aurora-red 
colour,  resinous  lustre,  and  more  or  less  translucent :  streak  varying  from  orange- 
red  to  aurora-red;  fracture  conehoi'dal,  uneven;  sectile.    Specific  gravity  =  3'-i  to  3'6. 
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Hardness  =  1'5  to  2.  It  is  found  accompanying  ores  of  silver  and  lead,  at  Andreas- 
Lurg  iu  the  Ilarz,  Kapuik  and  Nagyag  in  Transylvania,  Felsobanya  in  Hungary, 
Joachimstlial  in  Bohemia,  and  Schneeberg  in  Saxony.  At  Tajowa  in  Hungary,  it 
occurs  in  beds  of  clay  ;  at  St.  Gotliard  imbedded  in  dolomite ;  near  Julamerk  in 
Koordistan ;  also  in  the  Vesuvian  lavas,  iu  minute  crystals.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  mine 
of  sandaraca  at  Pompeiopolis,  in  Paphlagonia.  (Dana.) 

Disulphide  of  arsenic  may  be  prepared  by  melting  metallic  arsenic  with  suljjhur  or 
orpiment,  or  sidphur  with  arsenious  oxide,  in  the  required  proportions.  As  thus 
obtained,  it  is  transparent  and  of  a  ruby-colour,  easily  fusible,  and  crystalline  after 
solidification  from  fusion.  An  impure  product  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  lieat- 
ing  in  a  subliming  apparatus  a  mixtiu-e  of  arsenical  pyrites  and  ii'ou-pyrites,  and 
melting  the  product  with  arsenic  or  sulphur,  according  as  a  darker  or  lighter  colour  is 
desired.  This  commercial  product  is  amorphous,  usually  brown-red,  opaque,  and  of 
variable  composition,  generally  containing  arsenious  oxide.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment, 
though  not  so  much  now  as  formerly. 

Disulphide  of  arsenic  burns  in  the  air  with  a  blue  flame,  forming  sulphurous  and 
arsenious  oxides.  When  deflagrated  with  nitre,  it  produces  a  bright  wliite  light. 
Indian  white  fire  is  a  mixture  of  24  pts.  nitre,  7  pts.  sulphur,  and  2  pts.  realgar.  Tlie 
disulphide  heated  with  nitric  acid,  yields  arsenic  acid  and  free  sulpur.  With  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  sulphurous  and  arsenious  acids.  Wlien  it  is  digested  i}i  fine 
powder  with  fotash-leij,  pjart  dissolves  and  there  remains  a  brown  powder  consisting 
of  As'-S.  (?) 

Hyposulpharsenitbs. — These  are  sulphur-salts  formed  by  the  mixing  of  disulphide 
of  arsenic  with  basic  sulphides.  They  are  for  the  most  part  sparingly  soluble  iu 
water.    The  little  that  is  known  of  them  is  due  to  the  researches  of  BerzeHus. 

The  anwaonium-salt  is  deposited  in  small  dark  brown  granules  on  the  sides  of  a 
closed  vessel  in  which  neutral  sulpharsenite  of  ammonium  is  kejit  for  a  long  time.  It 
absorbs  ammonia-gas,  but  gives  it  oil  again  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Hi/posidpharscnite  of  Potassium.  —  The  coloiu-less  liquid  obtained  by  boiling  trisid- 
phide  of  arsenic  with  moderate  concentrated  carbonate  of  potassium,  deposits  in  the 
course  of  12  hours,  brown-red  flocks  of  the  salt  K-S.AsS,  or  Iv-AsS'-.  If  this  compound 
be  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  till  it  swells  up  to  a  jelly,  and  then 
treated  with  more  water,  the  greater  part  dissolves,  forming  a  red  solution  of  tlie  salt, 
3K-S.2AsS,  and  leaving  an  insoluble  dark-brown  powder  consisting  of  K^S.4AsS,  which 
melts  easily  when  heated,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  transparent  dark  red  mass. 
The  basic  salt  3K-S.2AsS,  remains  perfectly  solul>lo  in  water,  even  after  complete 
drying. 

The  sodium  hyposidpharsenites  resemble  those  of  jiotassium. 

Other  hyposulpharsenites  are  obtained  by  precipitation.  The  barium  and  calcium 
salts  are  red-bi-own  ;  the  magnesium-salt  is  brown  ;  the  manganese-salt  dark  red, 

Trisulphide  of  Arsenic,  or  Arsenious  Sulphide.  In  combination: 
SuLPHAESENious  AciD.  As^S',  or  ^«/S'.  Orpiment,  Yellow  Sulphide  of  Arsenic,  Gelhes 
Rauschgelh,  Risigallum,  Auripigm£ntum  (Vitruvius);  Arsenicum  (Pliny);  'Apa-fviKov 
(Dioscorides)  ;  'AppiuMov  (Theophrastus). — This  sulphide  occurs  native  iui^  rliomltic 
prisms  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  easily  splitting  parallel  to  ooPco  into  thin 
flexible  laminse.  They  are  translucent,  of  lemon-yellow  colour,  inclining  to  orange-yellow, 
with  pearly  lustre  on  tlie  cleavage-faces,  resinous  elsewhere ;  powder  lemon-yellow ; 
specific  gravity  3-459  (Karsten),  3-48  (Mohs,  Haidinger),  3-4  (Brcithaupt). 

Trisulphide  of  arsenic  is  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  passing  hydrosulphm-ic  acid 
gas  into  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  or  an  arscnite  acidulated  with  one  of  the  stronger 
acids.  As  thus  prepared,  it  has  a  fine  lemon-yellow  colom-,  becoming  darker  by  heat, 
and  jjroduces  an  orange-j'eUow  powder :  it  melts  easily  and  volatilises  at  a  higliei" 
temperatm-e. 

An  impm-e  trisulphide  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  subliming  7  parts  of  pulve- 
rised arsenious  oxide  with  1  pt.  of  sulphur.  It  always  contains  more  or  less  oxide, 
inasmuch  as  to  convert  that  compoimd  comp)letely  into  trisulphide  requires  7 '3  pts.  of 
sulphur  to  10  pts.  of  the  oxide :  hence  this  preparation  is  much  more  poisonous  than 
the  pure  artificial  sulpliide  or  the  native  sulphide.  It  was  formerly  much  used  as  a 
pigment,  imder  the  name  of  King's  yellow,  but  is  now  almost  entirely  superseded  by 
chrome-yellow.  The  arsenious  oxide  may  be  extracted  from  it  by  boiling  with  water, 
or  with  dilute  aqueous  acids,  or  cream  of  tartar. 

Arsenious  sulphide  is  also  used  in  calico  printing,  tlie  pattern  being  printed  mth  a 
preparation  containing  arsenious  acid,  aud  then  passed  through  water  containing 
hydrosulphuric  acid.  A  solution  of  orpiment  in  potash-ley  is  used  in  dyeing  as  a  de- 
oxidising agent,  especially  for  reducing  indigo.  A  paste  composed  of  slaked  lime, 
orpiment,  and  water,  is  employed  by  some  nations  as  a  depilatory  for  removing  the 
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beard ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  preparation,  and,  according  to  Bottger  may  be  re- 
placed for  this  piirpose  by  sulphydrate  of  calcium. 

Becomposiiions. — 1.  Aisenious  sulphide,  Ulce  all  the  other  sulphides  of  arsenic,  is 
converted  by  oxidising  agents  into  oxides  of  sulphur  and  arsenic.  When  it  is  fused 
with  acid  sulphate  of  potasssum,  sulphurous  oxide  (SO-)  is  given  off,  and  arsenite  of 
potassium  remains  mixed  with  neutral  sulphate. —  2.  Exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine 
gas,  it  becomes  heated,  and  deliquesces  to  a  brown  liquid  consisting  of  a  sulphochloride 
of  arsenic,  As-Cl'S^  (H.  Rose). — 3.  The  vapour  of  arsenious  sulphide  passed  over  red- 
hot  iron,  silver,  and  other  metals,  is  decomposed,  yielding  a  metallic  sulphide  and 
free  arsenic,  which,  if  the  other  metal  is  in  excess,  unites  with  it. 

4.  When  the  vapour  is  passed  over  red-hot  lime,  arsenic  is  separated,  and  arsenate 
of  calcium  is  produced,  together  with  sulphide  of  calcium. 

5.  Arsenious  sulphide  heated  with  carbo7iate  of  potassium  or  sodium  in  a  glass  tube, 
yields  a  mirror  of  arsenic,  together  with  sxdpharsenate  and  arsenate  of  the  alkali- 
metal.  If  the  mixture  is  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  ht/drogcn,  or  with  addition  of  char- 
coal, the  arsenical  mirror  is  increased  by  the  arsenic  reduced  from  the  arsenate  ;  the 
sulpharsenate  remains  undecomposed.    (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xc.  565.) 

6.  When  arsenious  sulphide  is  heated  in  a  test-tube  with  a  mixture  of  alkaline 
carbonate  and  ct/anide  of  potassium,  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  reduced,  according  to 
Fresenius  ;  only  part  of  it,  according  to  H.  Rose,  because  the  sulphur-salt  of  arsenic 
formed  at  the  same  time  resists  the  action  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium.  Hence 
arsenious  sulphide  fused  with  cyanide  of  potassium  and  excess  of  sulphur  does  not 
yield  any  arsenical  mirror.  The  formation  of  the  mirror  may  also  be  prevented  by 
the  presence  of  other  easily  reducible  metals,  which  convert  the  arsenic  into  an 
arsenide,  and  do  not  give  it  up. 

7.  When  arsenious  sidphide  is  boiled  with  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and 
the  concentrated  solution  is  filtered,  a  clear  liquid  is  obtained,  which  deposits  a  brown 
powder,  consisting  of  hyposulpharsenite  of  the  alkali-metal,  while  a  sulpliarsenate  re- 
mams  in  solution.  A  similar  decomposition  takes  place  when  a  soluble  neutral  sulph- 
arsenite  is  treated  with  water. 

8.  Arsenious  sulphide  is  readily  dissolved  by  cold  caustic  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia, 
undergoing  exactly  the  same  decomposition  as  antimonious  sidphide  imder  similar 
cii-cumstances  (p.  322),  the  oxygen  of  the  alkali  converting  the  arsenic  into  arsenious 
acid,  while  the  alkali-metal  unites  with  tlie  sulphur,  and  the  basic  sulphide  thus 
formed  combines  with  the  rest  of  the  arsenious  sulphide : 

4As^S'  +  SK^O  =  3(K^S.As'S=)  +  2K^0.As'0' 

On  adding  an  acid  to  this  solution,  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved,  but  the  whole 
of  the  sidphur  and  arsenic  are  separated  as  arsenious  sulphide : 

SCK^S-As^S^i)  +  2K20.As"0'  +  lOHCl  =  lOKCl  +  5H^0  +  4As-S' 

SuLPHAESENiTES. — Arseuious  sulphide  unites  with  basic  metallic  sulphides  in  three 
different  proportions,  forming,  with  potassium,  for  example,  the  compounds  3K-S.As-S' 
o^K«AsS^  2K2S.As^S3  or  K'As=S^  and  K^S.As-S^  or  KAsS-  [or  3KS:2AsS\  2KS.AsS\ 
and  KS.AsS^.  —  Of  these,  the  dibasic  or  tctramctallic  salts  are  the  most  common,  and 
are  regarded  as  neutral  or  normal  sulpharsenites. 

The  soluble  sulpharsenites  are  prepared:  1.  By  igniting  sulpharsenates  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  air,  2  at.  sulphur  then  escaping. — 2.  by  dissolving  arsenious  sulphide  in 
an  allialine  sulphide  or  sulphydrate;  in  the  latter  case,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved. 
—  3.  By  dissoh-ing  arsenious  sulphide  in  a  cold  solution  of  caustic  alkali. — 4.  By  dis- 
solving arsenious  oxide  in  an  alkaline  sidphydrate,  in  which  case  half  of  the  alkali  is 
converted  into  arsenite ;  e.  g.  : 

As-0'  +  2KHS  =  EA.SS2  +  KAsO-  +  H'O. 

The  only  sulpharsenites  that  are  soluble  in  water  are  those  of  the  alkali-metals, 
alkabne  earth-metals,  and  magnesium,  and  even  these  are  decomposed  by  water,  unless 
the  water  is  in  considerable  quantity.  Hence  the  solutions  cannot  be  evaporated  to 
dryness  without  decomposition.  The  solutions  are  colourless  or  yello'ndsh,  tasting 
hepatic  at  first,  and  afterwards  disgustingly  bitter.  —  5.  The  sulpharsenites  of  the 
earth-metals  and  hea'i'y  metals  are  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  corre- 
sponding compound  of  an  aUcali-metal,  obtained  by  either  of  the  methods  2,  3,  4,  with 
a  salt  of  the  earth-metal  or  heavy  metal.  (Berzelius.) 

The  sulpharsenites  are  either  yellow  or  red.  Most  of  them,  when  ignited  out  of 
contact  of  air,  give  oif  all  their  sulphiu"-acid ;  others  give  up  such  a  quantity  that  the 
residiie  contains  3  at.  sulphur-base  to  1  at.  sulphur-acid ;  but  the  sulpharsenites  of  the 
alkali-metals,  even  tliose  wliieh  contain  eqiuil  numbers  of  atoms  of  base  and  acid,  give 
off  nothing  when  ignited.    The  alkali-metal  compounds  obtained  by  the  first  method, 
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when  treated  with  a  small  qiiantity  of  water,  and  the  dilute  solutions  obtained  hy 
method  2,  3,  or  4,  when  they  evaporate  in  the  air,  are  resolved  into  brown  hyposuljih- 
arsenite  which  is  precipitated,  and  sulpharsenate  which  remains  in  soliition  ;  Imt  the 
decomposition  is  not  complete  tiU  the  solution  is  concentrated  to  the  crystallising 
point  of  the  latter  salt.  If  the  decomposed  mass  be  digested  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water  and  boiled,  the  whole  is  reconverted  into  sulpharsenite  and  redissolved.  The 
solutions  of  the  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesiiam  salts,  containing  1  at.  base 
to  1  at.  acid,  deposit,  on  boiling,  a  portion  of  the  arsenious  sulphide ;  the  ammonium, 
potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium  compounds  remain  undecomposed.  On  adding  alcohol 
to  tlie  aqueous  solution  of  a  compound  of  1  at.  of  arsenious  sulpliide  with  2  at.  of  the 
sulphide  of  an  alkali-metal,  a  compound  containing  3  at.  of  sulphtu--base  is  precipi- 
tated, while  a  compound  containing  1  at.  of  sulphur-base  remains  in  solution  : 

2(2K=S.AsS=)  =  3K=S.AsS^  +  K^S.AsS-. 

But  the  precipitated  tribasic  salt  soon  turns  black,  being  resolved  into  h)'posulph- 
arsenite  and  sulpharsenate.  The  potassium  and  sodium  compounds  exhibit  this 
blackening  on  the  addition  of  alcohol,  even  when  the  solution  contains  nothing  but 
tribasic  salt  (3K-S.As-S^) ;  but  with  the  ammonium,  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium 
salts,  it  does  not  take  place  unless  the  solution  contains  dibasic  salt  (2Ba-S.As-S^).  — 
Aqiieous  solutions  of  sulpharsenites  exposed  to  the  air  are  decomposed  by  oxidation 
(more  slowly  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  sulphur-base),  depositing  orpiment  and  a 
brown  compound  of  disulphide  of  arsenic  with  the  sulphur-base.  Hydrated  oxide  of 
copper,  added  to  a  solution  containing  a  compound  of  sulpharsenious  acid  with  the  sid- 
ph.de  of  an  alkali-metal,  decomposes  that  compound,  yielding  twelve-basic  sulph- 
arsenite of  coppei-,  which  remains  undissolved,  and  a  hyacinth-red  solution,  containing 
an  alkaline  arsenite  and  tribasic  sulpharsenite  of  copper,  and  deposits  the  latter  on  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.    PerhajDS  in  this  manner : 

9(K-S.As-S^)  +  27Cu-0  =  2(12Cu=S.As'S^)  +  SCu^S.As'S'  -I-  3(3K^0.2As-0'). 

If  the  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  is  in  excess,  the  arsenious  acid  contained  in  the  solu- 
tion is  converted  into  arsenic  acid,  and  the  protoxide  of  copper  reduced  to  sub-oxide. 
—  Oxide  of  silver  in  excess  decomposes  the  solution,  forming  sidphide  of  silver  and 
alkaline  arsenite : 

KAsS^  +  2Ag20  =  2Ag'^S  +  KAsO=. 

Sulpharsenite  of  Ammonium,  2(NIP)^S.As*S^.  —  The  solution  of  arsenious 
sulphide  in  sulphide  of  ammonium  or  caustic  ammonia  yields,  when  mixed  with 
alcohol,  a  precipitate  of  this  composition,  which,  however,  soon  turns  brown.  If 
previously  mixed  with  sulphydrate  of  ammonium,  it  deposits  white  feathery  ci-j'stals  of 
the  basic  salt  (3NH^)-S.As-S^  Finely  divided  arsenious  sulphide  absorbs  6i  per 
cent,  of  ammonia-gas,  but  gives  it  up  again  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Sulpharsenite  of  Barium. — The  solution  of  arsenious  siilphidein  sulphydrate  ol 
bariimi  dries  iip  to  a  red-brown  gummy  mass  of  the  neutral  salt,  2Ba-S.As^S',  perfectly 
soluble  in  water.  Alcohol  precipitates  from  the  solution  crystalline  flakes  of  the  basio 
salt,  3Ba-S.  As^S^,  which  is  likewise  obtained  by  treating  arsenious  sulphide  with  excess 
of  sidphide  of  barium. 

Sulpharsenite  of  Bismuth,  2Bi-S\As'S',  is  a  red-brown  precipitate,  which 
turns  black  in  drying.  By  fusion,  a  gi-ey  metaUic-shining  mass  is  obtained,  con- 
sisting of  the  basic  salt. 

Sulpharsenite  of  Cadmium. — Cadmium-salts  mixed  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  arsenious  sulphide  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  yield  a  yellow  precipitate,  2CVKS.As-S'. 
whicli  becomes  orange-yellow  when  di-y,  and  semifluid  when  heated,  giving  off  part  of 
the  arsenious  sidphide,  and  leaving  a  fused  grey  compound  containing  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  cadmic  sulphide. 

Sulpharsenite  of  Calcium. — Wlien  orpiment  is  digested  with  milk  of  lime,  and 
the  solution  is  filtered  from  the  arsenite  of  calcium,  which  forms  at  the  same  time,  a 
colourless  filtrate  is  obtained,  which,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  yields  featliery 
crystals  of  the  basic  salt  3Ca'''S.As'S^,  siUTOimded  by  a  brown  .syrup  of  the  neutral  salt 
2<^a-S.As^S^  This  syrup  digested  with  an  addition.al  quantity  of  arsenious  sulphide 
turns  yellow  and  deposits  a  lirown  powder  consisting  of  hyposulpharsenite  of  calcium, 
Ca"S.2AsS.  The  solution  of  the  sulpharsenite  containing  excess  of  sulphide  of  calcium 
yields,  with  alcohol,  a  white  precipitate  of  the  basic  salt,  containing  3Ca-'S.As-S^  +  15Aq. 

Sulpharsenite  of  Cerium.,  2Ce-S.A,s-S^ — Yellow  precipitate,  which  acquires  a 
deeper  colour  when  dry,  melts,  and  evolves  part  of  the  arsenious  sulphide  when  heated, 
and  when  roasted  gives  up  all  its  arsenic,  and  is  completely  converted  into  sulphate. 

Sulpharsenite  of    Chromium,    2Cr'S^.3As-Sl — Greyish-yellow  precipitate^ 
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greenish-yellow  after  drying.  When  heated,  it  melts  and  gives  off  part  of  the 
arsenious  sulphide,  and  is  converted  into  chromic  oxide  by  roasting. 

Sulpharscjiite  of  Cobalt,  2Co'S.As-S',  is  a  dark  bro\TO  precipitate,  which 
becomes  black  in  drying,  dissolves  in  excess  of  the  precipitant,  and  when  ignited 
in  close  vessels,  leaves  a  residue  having  the  composition  of  cobalt-glance. 

Sulphar  senite  of  Cofper. — A  twelve-basic  salt,  12Cu-S.As-S',  remains  imdis- 
solved  as  a  brown  mass,  when  cuprie  hydrate  is  added  to  solution  of  monopotassic 
sulpharsenate,  till  the  colour  of  the  liquid  is  no  longer  altered.  The  trihasic  salt, 
3Cu-S.As-S^  is  precipitated  in  light  brown  flakes  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
hyacinth-red  solution  obtained  in  the  manner  just  mentioned.  The  neutral  salt, 
2Cu^S.As-S,  is  obtained  by  adding  neutral  sulpharsenite  of  sodium  to  a  cupric  salt,  as 
a  black-brown  precipitate,  which  acquires  a  metal-grey  aspect  by  tritiu'ation.  When 
distilled,  it  first  gives  off  sulphur,  then  arsenious  sulphide,  and  leaves  a  tumefied 
metal-grey  substance,  probably  consisting  of  cuprous  hyposulpharsenite. 

Sulpharsenite  of  Glucimim,  2G"S.As■S^  is  a  yellow  precipitate,  formed,  without 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  on  adding  a  neutral  glucinum-salt  to  a  solution 
of  sulphide  of  sodium  satm-ated  with  arsenious  sulphide.  Acids  separate  but  little 
sulphiu'etted  hydrogen  from  it,  ammonia  partly  dissolves  it,  and  leaves  pure  glucina. 

Sulpharsenite  of  Gold,  2Au-S^.3As-S^. — Yellow  precipitate,  becoming  darker 
as  it  settles  down,  black  when  dry,  and  yielding  by  trituration  a  yellow-brown  powder. 
At  a  dull  red  heat,  it  melts,  gives  oiF  part  of  the  arsenious  sulphide,  and  solidifies  to  a 
transparent  yellow-red  mass,  yielding  by  dry  trituration  a  yellow-brown  mass,  which, 
however,  by  continued  trituration  under  water,  assumes  a  metallic  lustre,  as  if 
from  reduced  gold.  To  expel  the  whole  of  the  arsenious  sulphide  requires  a  full 
white  heat. 

Sulphur senites  of  Iron. — The  ferric  salt,  2Fe^S^.3As-S',  is  an  olive-greeu 
precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitating  alkaline  sulpharsenite,  acquiring  a 
green  colour  when  di'y,  and  a  fine  yellow-green  by  trituration.  It  melts  easily  when 
heated,  and  decomposes  at  a  red  heat,  leaving  pure  sulphide  of  iron.  The  ferrous  salt, 
2Fe-S.As^S',  is  a  brown-lslack  precipitate,  also  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant ; 
grey-brown  when  diy,  dark  greenish  after  trituration.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat, 
leaving  pure  sulphide  of  iron.  The  dried  precipitate  always  contains  fen-ic  oxide 
mixed  with  the  preceding  salt. 

Sulpharsenite  of  Lead,  2Pb'S.As^S^ — Red-brown  precipitate,  black  when  dry; 
melts  to  a  brittle  metallic-looking  mass,  a  shining  grey  crystalline  fracture,  and  yield- 
ing a  grey  powdei'. 

Siiipharscnite  of  Lithium  resembles  the  potassium-  and  sodium-salts. 

Sulpharsenite  of  Magnesium. — The  aqueous  solution  evaporated,  or  cooled 
to  —  5°  C,  becomes  light  brown,  and  deposits  a  brown  powder  consisting  of  lij'posul- 
pharsenite  of  magnesium  ;  then  dries  to  a  viscid  mass,  which  ultimately  solidifies, 
and  is  almost  wholly  soluble  in  water. 

Sulpharsenite  of  Manganese.  —  Light  red  precipitate,  becoming  orange-yellow 
when  dry.  Heated  in  close  vessels,  it  gives  off  a  considerable  portion  of  the  arsenious 
sulphide,  and  leaves  a  yellow-green  compound,  from  whieli  hydrochloric  acid  extracts 
the  manganese,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  leaving  a  residue  of  arsenious 
sulphide. 

Sulpharsenitcs  of  Mercury. — The  neutral  mercuric  salt,  2Hg=S.As^S^  is  an 
orange-red  fiocculent  precipitate,  which  becomes  white  in  presence  of  excess  of  mercuric 
chloride,  but  retains  its  colour  if  the  precipitant  is  in  excess.  It  is  dark  brown  when 
dry,  and  gives  a  yellow  powder.  When  heated,  it  yields  a  grey  metallic-shining  sub- 
limate of  Hg^S.As-S^,  which  is  translucent  in  thin  films,  and  yields  a  yellow  powder 
when  finely  ground.  The  mercurous  salt,  2Hg^S.As-S',  is  a  black  precipitate,  which 
decrepitates  with  explosion  when  distilled,  giving  off  mercm-y  and  yielding  a  sublimate 
of  mercurous  hyposulpharsenite  in  black  opaque  metallic  crusts,  which  yield  a  red 
powder. 

Sulpharsenite  of  Molybdenum.  —  The  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in  hydrochloric 
acid  forms  with  sulpharsenite  of  sodiimi,  a  dark  brown  powder,  which  becomes  black  in 
drying,  and  decomposes  at  a  red  heat,  giving  off  ai'senious  sulphide  and  sulphur,  and 
leaving  disulphide  of  molybdenum,  MoS. 

Sulpharsenite  of  Nickel,  2Ni-S.AsS^,  is  a  black  precipitate,  which,  when  distilled, 
easily  gives  oflf  all  its  arsenious  sulphide,  and  leaves  yellow  sintered  sulphide  of  nickel. 

Sulp)harsenite  of  Potassium. — The  neutral  salt,  2K-S.As-S',  is  obtained  by 
igniting  the  corresponding  sulphai'senate  (2K^S.As^S*)  till  the  excess  of  sulphiu*  is 
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driven  off.  It  is  a  dark  yellow  mass,  wliicli  becomes  yellow  on  cooling.  Treated  with 
water,  it  yields  a  solution  of  basic  sidpharsenate  (3K-S.As-S'')  and  a  residue  of 
hyposulpliarsenite.  Wlien  arsenious  sulphide  is  dissolved  at  moan  temperature  in 
ao^ueous  snlpliydrate  of  potassium,  till  all  the  sulphm-etted  hydrogen  is  eliminated, 
the  solution  contains  an  acid  sidpharsenitc,  K"S.'2As-S'.  This  solution  is  decomposed 
Ijy  evaporation,  depositing  brown  hyposulpharsenite  of  potassium,  K"S.  AsS.  On  mixing 
the  solution  with  alcohol,  a  white  precipitate  of  3K-S.As-S''  is  formed  at  first;  but 
it  soon  becomes  brown  and  syrupy,  and  deposits  the  hyposidpharsenite.  When  car- 
bonate of  potassium  is  fused  with  arsenious  sulphide  till  the  excess  of  the  latter  is 
expelled,  there  remains  a  mass,  consisting  of  K-S.As-S^.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by 
water,  the  acid  salt,  K-S.2As''^S^,  dissolving,  and  a  compound,  still  richer  in  arsenious 
sidphide,  remaining  undissolved. 

Siclj^iharscniic  of  Silver,  2Ag-S.As-S^  is  a  light  bro-wn  p>recipitate,  transparent 
at  first,  becoming  black  during  collection  ;  when  heated  in  the  dry  state,  it  melts  and 
gives  off  part  of  the  arsenious  sulphide.  The  black  fused  mass  yields  a  brown  powder. 
When  acid  sulpharsenite  of  sodium  is  precipitated  by  a  satm'ated  solution  of  chloride 
of  silver  in  ammonia,  a  dark  yeUow  precipitate  is  formed,  containing  6Ag-S.As-'S^ 

Sulpharsenite  of  Sodium. — Strictly  analogous  to  the  potassium-salt. 

Sulfhar  seniles  of  Tin. — The  stannovs  salt,  2SnS.As-S^  is  a  dark  red-brown 
precipitate,  infusible,  but  giving  off  part  of  its  sulphur  at  high  temperatures.  The 
stannic  salt,  SnS-.As-S',  is  a  gummy  yellow  precipitate,  which  becomes  orange-yellow 
when  dry. 

Uranic  8ul]jharscnite,  2U'S^.As-S^  is  a  dingy  yellow  precipitate,  which  melts 
and  gives  off  part  of  its  sulphur  when  heated,  and,  after  exposure  to  a  white  heat, 
leaves  a  grey  porous  mass,  still  containing  arsenious  sulphide. 

Sulfhar senile  of  Zinc,  2Zn-S.As-S^  —  Lemon-yellow  precipitate,  orange-yellow 
when  dry  ;  gives  off  arsenious  sulphide  when  heated,  leaving  a  more  basic  compound, 
and  at  a  higher  temperature,  pure  sulphide  of  zinc. 

Sulfhar senile  of  Zirconium,  2Zr'S^As-S^  —  Orange-yellow  precipitate,  quite 
insoluble  in  excess  of  the  alkaline  sulpharsenite. 

Pentasxilphide  of  Aesbnic,  or  Aesenic  Sulphide.  In  combination: 
SuLPHAESENic  AciD.  As'S*,  or  AsS^. — A  substance  containing  arsenic  and  sulphur 
in  this  proportion  is  precipitated  when  a  soluble  sulpharsenate  is  decomposed  by  hy- 
drochloric acid  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  rather  a  mixture  of  the  trisulphide  with  free 
sulphur.  When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  arsenic 
acid,  sulphm-  is  first  separated,  and  remains  for  a  long  time  suspended  in  the  liquid. 
The  precipitate  contains  a  very  small  quantity  of  trisulphide  of  arsenic,  which  may  be 
extracted  by  dilute  ammonia,  pure  sxdphur  then  remaining.  The  filtered  liquid  is  then 
found  to  contain  arsenic  acid,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  ;  and,  if 
sidphuretted  hydrogen  be  then  rapidly  passed  through  it  for  a  short  time,  a  precipitate 
of  trisulphide  of  arsenic  is  obtained.  If  this  precipitate  be  separated  by  filtration,  and 
the  passage  of  the  sidphuretted  hydrogen  continued,  the  liquid  again  becomes  turbid 
from  separation  of  sulphur,  and,  by  repeating  these  operations,  the  whole  of  the 
arsenic  may  be  precipitated  as  trisidphide.  (H.  Kose,  Pogg.  Ann.  cvii.  18G;  H. 
Ludwig,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  xcvii.  23.) 

A  sulphide  of  arsenic  corresponding  to  anhydrous  arsenic  acid,  As-0',  does  not 
therefore  appear  to  exist  in  the  free  state.  Nevertheless,  the  precipitate  thrown  down 
by  acids  from  solutions  of  sulpharsenates  has  the  composition  of  the  pentasulpliide, 
and  as  such  dissolves  completely  in  alkaline  sulphides  and  in  strong  ammonia ;  dilute 
ammonia,  however,  dissolves  out  the  trisulphide  and  leaves  the  sulphur. 

Sulpharsenates. — These  salts  may  bo  regarded  as  compounds  of  pentasidphide  of 
arsenic  with  basic  metallic  sidphides.  Our  knowledge  respecting  them  is  cliiefly  due 
to  the  researches  of  Berzelius.  They  are  for  the  most  part  mono-,  di,  or  tribasic,  a  few 
instances  only  occurring  of  sulpharsenates  with  larger  prop)ortion  either  of  sulphur- 
base  or  sulphur-acid.    Their  general  formulae  are : 

Monobasic  or  MonometaUic  .  M-S.As-S'' or  MAsS^  =  '^''mI'^* 
Dibasic  or  Tetrametallic       .     2J\PS.As'-S^  or  M^As^S'  ^^^  -^^Is' 

Tribasic  or  Trimctallic         .      SM-S.As'S' or  IPAsS'  -  ^^|^' 

*  Or  MS.AsS;  2MS.AsS\  ami  ■iMS..isS\ 
c  c  4 
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The  tetrametallic  salts  are  generally  regarded  as  neutral ;  tlie  monometallic  as  acid ; 
the  trimetallic  as  basic. 

The  sulpharsenates  are  prepared :  1.  By  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the 
solution  of  an  arsenate  in  water  or  in  hydrochloric  acid,  thus  : 

IPAsO^  +  iWS  =  K'AsS^  +  imO. 

— 2.  By  fusing  orpiment  with  excess  of  sulphur  and  a  caustic  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate. 
—3.  By  digesting  the  trisulphide  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  disulphide  or  polysulphide 
of  alkali-metal. — 4.  By  dissolving  the  pentasulphide  (As'-S'  +  2S)  in  a  caustic  alltali, 
or  in  an  alkaline  carbonate  at  the  boiling  heat.  In  this  case  an  arsenate  is  formed  at 
the  same  time. — 5.  Those  sulpharsenates  which  are  insoluble  in  water  may  be  obtained 
by  precipitation  from  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulpharsenate. 

The  dry  sulpharsenates  of  the  alkali -metals  are  lemon-yellow ;  the  others  red  or 
brown.  They  are  permanent  in  the  air.  Those  which  are  soluble  taste  hepatic  at 
first,  afterwards  intensely  bitter.  The  tribasic  salts  have  a  tendency  to  crystallise ; 
the  dibasic  and  monobasic  salts  are  amorphous. 

The  trimetallic  sulpharsenates  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  and  barium  may,  if  air 
be  excluded,  be  heated  almost  to  whiteness  without  decomposition  ;  on  cooling,  they 
solidify  to  a  yellow  mass  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  The  tetrametallic  and  monometallic 
sidpharsenates  of  these  metals  give  off  sulphur  when  heated,  and  are  converted  into 
Kulpharsenites.  The  silver-  and  mercury-salts  (the  latter  of  which  subKmes)  remain 
undecomposed  at  a  red  heat.  The  other  tetrametallic  and  monometallic  sulpharsenates 
are  decomposed  by  ignition,  first  yielding  sulphur  and  a  red  salt  of  sulpharsenious  acid  ; 
and  in  many  cases,  the  siilpharsenite  is  resolved  by  continued  ignition  into  trisulphide 
of  arsenic,  which  sublimes,  and  the  sulphur-base,  which  remains  behind.  The  calcium- 
and  magnesium-salts  first  evolve  sulphur,  and  then  the  greater  part  of  the  trisulphide, 
and  leave  a  white  unfused  compound  of  magnesium-  or  calcium-sulphide,  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  trisulpliide  ;  most  of  the  heavy-metal-compounds  evolve  sulphur  at 
first,  and  then  all  the  sulphide  of  arsenic,  so  that  nothing  but  the  sidphur-base  re- 
mains behind.  The  sulpharsenates,  when  heated  in  the  au-,  give  off  orpiment  and 
arsenious  oxide,  and  leave  a  sulphate  when  the  base  contains  an  alkali-metal,  and  pure 
oxide  if  it  contains  a  heavy  metal.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulpharsenate  of  an 
alkali-metal  is  decomposed  by  exposm-e  to  the  air — the  liquid  becoming  turbid,  and 
depositing  sulphur,  pentasidphide  of  arsenic  (As'^S''  -1-  S')  and  a  brown  salt  of  hypo- 
sidpharsenious  acid,  while  alkaline  arsenite  and  hyposidphite  are  foi-med,  and  the  latter, 
by  tiu'ther  oxidation,  is  converted  into  sulphate ;  the  cooler  and  more  concentrated 
the  solution,  the  more  slowly  does  the  decomposition  proceed.  Acids,  even  carbonic 
acid,  decompose  the  allcaline  sulpharsenates,  separating  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  of  a 
peculiar  odour,  and  precipitating  a  mixture  of  arsenious  sulphide  and  sidphur. 
Hydrated  cupric  oxide,  introduced  into  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  sidpharsenate, 
decomposes  a  portion  of  that  compound,  forming  alkaline  arsenate  and  sulphide  of 
copper,  a  small  portion  of  which  dissolves  in  the  liquid.  A  similar  reaction  is 
produced  by  other  heavy  metallic  oxides  which  do  not  retain  their  oxygen  with  very 
great  force.  (Berzelius.) 

Many  sulpharsenates  are  soluble  in  water,  namely,  those  of  the  alkali-metals, 
magnesium,  yttriimi,  and  giucinum.  The  solutions  are  either  colourless  or  palej-ellow. 
From  the  solutions  of  the  dibasic  salts  alcohol  precipitates  a  tribasic  salt,  and  leaves 
monobasic  salt  in  solution.  When  this  solution  is  placed  in  a  shallow  dish,  and 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  there  remains  a  lemon-yellow  residue,  from  which  water 
extracts  a  dibasic  salt.  (Berzelius.) 

Sulpharscnaic  of  Ammonium.  2(NH'')2S.As-S^  =  (NH')^As2S'.— The  solution 
of  pentasulphide  of  arsenic  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  yields  by  evaporation,  a  viscid, 
reddish-yellow  mass,  which  decomposes  partially  in  drying,  and  still  more  when  heated, 
first  giving  off  a  liquid  containing  disidphide  of  ammonium,  and  then  yielding  a  sub- 
limate of  arsenious  sulphide  :  (NH^)^As-S'  =  4NH'S  +  As-S^. — The  solution  becomes 
brownish-yeUow  when  boUed,  and  on  cooling  deposits  a  yellow  powder  composed  of 
(NH^)^S.12As-S^  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  dibasic  salt  is  precipitated  by  alcohol, 
the  monammonic  or  acid  salt,  NH^AsS^  then  remaining  in  solution.  If  the  solution  be 
previously  mixed  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  heated,  alcohol  throws  down  the 
tri-ammonic  or  basic  salt  (NH^)^AsS',  in  prismatic  crystals. 

Sulpkarsenaie  of  Antimony  is  a  biu-nt-yeUow,  easily  fusible  precipitate. 

Sulpharsenate  of  Barium. — The  tribarytic-salt,  Ba'AsS'',  is  obtained  by  decom- 
posing the  tetrabarytic  or  neutral  salt:  1,  by  a  red  heat ;  2,  by  mixing  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion with  sulphide  of  barium,  the  mixture  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  at  the 
freezing  point,  yielding  the  basic  salt  in  loose,  transparent,  non-crystalline  scales ;  8,  by 
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precipitation  with  alcohol :  it  then  falls  down  as  a  curdy  precipitate,  very  soluble  in 
water,  probably  a  hydrate  : — The  dibasic  salt,  Ba''As-S'  =  2Ba-S.As-S*,  is  produced  by 
saturating;  a  solution  of  neutral  arsenate  of  barium  with  hydi-osulphm-ic  acid.  Tlie 
solution  dries  up  to  a  fissru-ed  lemon-yellow  mass,  which,  if  exposed  to  tlie  air  after  all 
its  water  has  been  drawn  off,  absorbs  water  again,  swelling  up  and  falling  to  pieces 
at  the  same  time.  It  dissolves  in  water  in  all  proportions.  AVith  sulphate  of  potas- 
sium, it  yields  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barium,  and  a  solution  of  neutral  sulph- 
arsenate  of  potassium.  —  The  monoharytic  or  acid  salt,  BaAsS^,  remains  in  solution 
when  the  neutral  salt  is  precipitated  by  alcohol.  It  is  decomposed  by  evaporation, 
yielding  a  yellow  deposit  of  the  salt,  Ba"S.3As-S^,  whUe  the  neutral  salt  remains  in 
solution. 

Sulpharscnatc  of  Bismuth. — Both  the  basic  and  the  neutral  salts  are  dark- 
brown  precipitates,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkaline  sulpharsenate. 
Sulpharse7iatc  of  Cadmium  is  a  light  yellow  powder. 

Sulpharsenate  of  Calcium. — The  basic  salt,  Ca^AsS',  is  obtained  by  mixing  the 
solution  of  the  neutral  salt  with  sulphide  of  calcium,  and  either  evaporating  or  precipi- 
tating with  alcohol ;  it  is  not  crystallisable,  and  wlien  precipitated  by  alcohol,  forms 
either  a  powder  or  a  syrup,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  that  it  contains.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  water,  but  is  insoluMe  in  alcohol.  The  neutral  salt,  Cu''As'S'  = 
2Ca-S.As-S^,  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  barium-salt.  Its  solution  when  evaporated, 
coagidatcs  to  a  syrup,  which,  if  then  left  to  evaporate  further,  di-ies  up  to  a  yellow 
opaque  mass,  becoming  anhydrous  at  60°  C.  :  wlien  exposed  to  tlie  air,  it  absorbs 
water,  swells  up,  and  detaches  itself  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  There  appears  to  be 
no  acid  sulpharsenate  of  calcium. 

Sulpharscnatcs  of  Cerium. — The  eerie  salt,  2Ce'S'.As'S^,  is  a  yellowish  white 
precipitate,  not  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  consequently  not  appearing  in  very 
dilute  solutions.  The  ccrous  salts,  Ce-S.As"S^  and  30e-S.As-S^  are  obtained  by 
double  decomposition  as  precipitates  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  which  become  some- 
what darker  when  drj'. 

Sulpharsenate  of  Cobalt,  Co''As-S'  =  2Co'S.As^S\  is  a  brown  precipitate  which 
becomes  black  when  collected  and  dried,  and  dissolves  with  dark  colour  in  excess  ot 
sidpharsenate  of  sodium. 

Sulpharsenate  of  Copper,  WAs-S'  =  2Cu-S.As-S^  is  obtained  as  a  dark  brown 
precipitate,  by  treating  solutions  of  copper-salts  ivith  neutral  sulpharsenate  of  sodium, 
or  by  passing  sidphuretted  hydrogen  through  an  acid  solution  containing  arsenic  acid 
and  cupric  oxide  :  if  the  arsenic  acid  is  in  excess,  the  brown  sulphur-salt  is  first 
precipitated,  and  then  yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic.  From  a  precipitate  of  this  kind, 
sulphide  of  ammonium  dissolves  not  only  the  sidphide  of  arsenic,  but  likewise  by  its 
intervention,  a  large  portion  of  the  sulphide  of  copper.  Very  dilute  ammonia  likewise 
extracts  the  sulphide  of  arsenic:  stronger  ammonia  acquires  a  brown  tint  by  taking 
up  some  of  the  sulphide  of  copper.    (Gm.  v.  475.) 

Sulpharsenate  of  Glucinum. — Pentasulpliide  of  arsenic  digested  with  hydrate 
of  glucinum  and  water,  is  dissolved  to  a  small  amount  and  repreoipitated  by  acids. 
Glucinum-salts  are  not  precipitated  by  sulpharsenate  of  sodium. 

Sulpharsenate  of  Gold. — The  tribasic  salt,  (Au)AsS'  =  (Au)-S^As-S^  is  formed 
by  precipitating  a  gold-solution  with  tribasic  arsenate  of  sodium.  It  is  a  dark  brown 
jjrecipitate,  soluble  in  piu-e  water.    Ferrous  sulphate  decolorises  the  solution,  and 

throws  a  yellow- brown  substance  not  yet  examined.  The  dibasic  salt,  2(Au)^S^..3As"S^ 
obtained  by  precipitation  with  neutral  sulpharsenate  of  sodium,  dissolves  in  pure 
water,  with  bro'wii  red  colour. 

Sidpharsenatcs  of  Iron.  —  Ihe  ferric  salt,  2Fe''Sl3As-S^  =  or  /t'As-S',  is  a 
greyish-green  precipitate,  which  dissolves  with  very  dark  colour  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitant, is  not  altered  by  drying,  but  melts  easily  when  heated,  giving  off  sulphm-, 
and  being  converted  into  ferric  sulpharsenite.  —  The  frrous  salt,  2Fe-S.As-S^  = 
Fe'As-S',  is  a  dark  bro-rni  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  excess  of  the  alkaline 
sulpharsenate.  It  decomposes  in  drying,  assuming  a  rusty  colom-,  and  then  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  the  preceding  salt  with  ferric  oxide. 

Sulpharsenate  of  Lead. — The  salts  Pb^AsS^  and  Pb^As^S',  are  obtained  by 
precipitation.  The  former  is  black-brown,  the  latter  of  a  fine  red  colour ;  both  turn 
black  in  drying. 

Sulpharsenate  of  Lithiu?n.~1h.e  basic  salt,  Li^AsS^,  is  precipitated  by  alcohol 
from  the  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  in  shining,  colourless  crystalline  scales,  soluble  in 
hot  water,  and  separating  therefrom  on  cooling  in  six-sided  prism?,  and  by  spontaneous 
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evaporation  iu  four-sided  tables  witli  rliombic  base.  The  neutral  salt,  Li'As'S',  is  a 
non-erystalLine  lemon-yellow  mass,  which  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  and  is  perfectly 
soluble  in  water.  The  acid  salt,  LiAsS^,  is  known  only  in  alcoholic  solution,  being 
decomposed  by  evaporation.  The  hyperacid  salt,  with  12  at.  As-S-^,  is  prepared  like 
the  corresponding  potassium-salt. 

Bidfhar senate  of  Magnesium. — The  trihasic  salt,  Mg'AsO*  or  3Mg-S.As-S^  is 
obtained  by  adding  sulphydi'ate  of  magnesium  to  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  as  long 
as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  continues  to  escape,  and  aftcTO'ards  evaporating  the  solution, 
or  if  it  be  not  too  dilute,  cooling  it  quickly  down.  It  forms  colourless  radiating 
crystals,  which  become  moist  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Alcohol  decomposes  them, 
extracting  the  neutral  salt  and  leaving  a  compound  of  1  at.  As-S^  with  more  than 
3  at.  Mg-S,  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  The  same  compound  remains  as  a 
■white  unfused  mass,  when  the  neutral  salt  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  retort.  Potash 
added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  tribasic  salt  precipitates  magnesia,  and  forms  a 
solution  of  tribasic  siJpharsenate  of  potassium. — The  neutral  salt,  2Mg^S.As-S*,  is  a 
non-crystaUine,  lemon-yellow  mass,  which  does  not  absorb  water  from  the  air,  dis- 
solves in  water  to  any  amoimt,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  alcohol. 

Sidpharscnate  of  Mapiesiztm  and  Ammonium,  (NH^)Mg-AsS*  (?) — Precipitated  on 
adding  alcohol  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  mixed  sulpharsenates  of  magnesium  and 
ammonium,  in  delicate  white  needles,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  give  off  sul- 
phiu'etted  hydi-ogen  and  turn  yeUow.    It  dissolves  oasDy  in  water. 

Sidpharscnate  of  Manganese. — The  neutral  salt,  2Mn'S.As-S^  is  obtained  by 
digesting  recently  precipitated  sulphide  of  manganese  with  water,  trisulphide  of 
arsenic  and  sulphiu-,  partly  dissolving  in  the  water  and  partly  remaining  at  the  bottom 
in  the  form  of  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  which  however  dissolves  in  a  larger  quantity 
of  water.  The  solution  when  evaporated,  yields  sulphur,  and  afterwards  deposits  a 
lemon-yellow  mass,  no  longer  completely  soluble  in  water.  The  neutral  salt  is  like- 
wise obtained,  but  mixed  with  arsenate  of  manganese,  when  carbonate  of  manganese 
is  boiled  with  water  and  trisiilpliide  of  arsenic  and  sulphiu'.  Manganous  salts  are 
not  precipitated  by  sulpharsenate  of  sodium.  Ksexhasic  salt,  6Mn^S.As-S^,  is  produced 
by  digesting  the  yellow  powder  of  the  neutral  salt  in  strong  ammonia.  It  is  a  brick- 
red  powder,  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and,  when  ignited  at  one  poiut,  continues  to 
burn. 

Sulpharsenates  of  Mercury. — The  mercuric  salt,  2IIg-S.As-S^  is  precipitated 
from  mercuric  chloride  both  by  basic  and  by  neutral  sulpharsenate  of  sodium,  as  a 
dark  yellow  substance,  which  retains  its  colour  after  drying.  It  sublimes  midecom- 
posed,  and  yields  a  powder  of  the  colour  of  cinnabar.  The  mercurous  salt,  2Hg'S.  As'S^ 
or  Hhg'As'-'S',  is  precipitated  black  from  solutions  free  from  mercuric  oxide ;  if 
the  latter  is  present,  the  precipitate  is  brownish-yeUow,  and  becomes  darker  in 
drying.  Wlien  distilled,  it  decrepitates  violently  and  gives  off  mercury,  and  at  a 
higher  temperature  yields  a  sublimate  of  the  mercuric  salt  just  described. 

Molyhdic  Acid  is  is  not  precipitated  by  sulpharsenate  of  sodium. 

Sidpharscnate  of  Nickel. — Nickel-salts,  if  not  too  dilute,  immediately  yield  a 
black  precipitate,  with  neutral  or  basic  sulpharsenate  of  sodium.  Very  dUute  solutions 
fii'st  assume  a  yeUow-brow  colour,  then  yield  a  precipitate. 

Sidpharscnate  of  Platinum. — The  neutral  and  basic  sodium-salts  do  not 
precipitate  platinum-solutions,  but  merely  colour  them  dark-brown.  Ferrous  sulphate 
added  to  the  brown  liquid,  tlirows  down  a  black-brown  substance,  while  the  solution 
becomes  colom-less. 

Sulpharsenate  of  Fotassium. — The  tribasic  salt,  3K-S.As-S',  or  K^AsS^  is 
deposited  as  an  oily  concentrated  solution,  on  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
neutral  salt  with  alcohol.  When  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  it  leaves  a  fibrous  deliquescent 
mass. 

The  neutral  or  dibasic  salt,  2K-S.As'S^,  or  K'As-S',  is  produced  by  saturating  an 
aqueous  solution  of  dipotassic  arsenate  with  hj'drosidphui-ic  acid  and  evaporating  in 
vacuo.  Tlie  residue  is  a  viscid,  yellowish,  somewhat  crystalline  mass,  which  does  not 
dry  up  completely,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  first  liquefies  and  then  solidifies  iu  a 
crystalline  mass  of  rhombic  tablets. 

The  monobasic  or  cwid  salt,  K'^'S.  As-S^,  or  KAsS',  remains  dissolved  when  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  neutral  salt  is  precipitated  with  alcohol.  The  solution  is  decomposed 
by  evaporation,  and  deposits  crystals  of  persulphide  of  ;u"senic  (see  p.  386).  — 
2  Aqueous  sulphide  of  potassium  dissolves  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more  than  j  at. 
but  less  than  1  at.  of  peutasidphide  of  arsenic.  The  solution,  when  evaporated  in 
the  ail',  first  becomes  covered  witli  a  film  of  sulpluu',  then  deposits  a  red  crust,  and  by 
this  loss  of  sidphide  of  arsenic,  is  converted  into  the  dibasic  salt,  which  dries  up  fii'st  to 
a  stiff  syrup  and  then  to  a  Icmon-yeUow  mass. 
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A  hi/per-acid  salt,  K-S.12As"S',  is  precipitated  when  the  sohition  of  the  neutral  salt 
is  decoinposcd  by  carbonic  acid ;  similarly  on  passing  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  through 
monopotassic  arsenate.  —  It  is  a  yellow  powder,  containing  2'9  sulphide  of  potassium 
and  97'1  pentasulphide  of  arsenic.  (Berzelius.) 

Sulphoxarscnatc  of  Potassium.  (K-0.2H=0)As-S^0-  =  (K2H^)As-S'05.  —  Produced 
when  sidphiiretted  hydrogen  is  rapidly  passed  through  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  dipo- 
tassic  arsenate  (p.  383).  The  liquid  first  turns  yellow,  then  deposits  a  small  quantity  of 
trisulphide  of  arsenic  mixed  with  sulphur,  and  idtimately  a  colourless  crystalline  salt. 
AATien  a  certain  quantity  of  this  salt  has  been  formed,  caustic  potash  is  to  be  added  to 
the  liquid,  and  the  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  continued :  by  this  means,  an 
additional  quantity  is  obtained.  The  greater  part  of  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  must 
tlien  be  rinsed  away  with  the  mother-liquor,  and  the  salt  washed  with  very  small 
quantities  of  water,  pressed,  and  dried  in  vacuo.  It  crystallises  in  small  white 
elongated  prisms,  sometimes  1  or  2  centimetres  long,  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The 
dry  salt  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  gives  up  all  its  water  at  170°  C,  without  melting. 
It  fuses  over  the  spirit-lamp,  giving  off,  fii'st  arsenic  sulphide  and  then  metallic  arsenic. 
The  aqueous  solution  decomposes  rapidly  at  a  boiling  heat,  giving  off  hydrosulphuric 
acid  and  depositing  sulphur.  If  hydrochloric  acid  be  then  added,  a  precipitate  of  sul- 
pihide  of  arsenic  is  obtained.  From  the  salt  itself,  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates 
nothing  but  sulphiu-,  and  the  precipitation  is  complete;  the  filtrate  then  contains 
arsenious  acid.  Lead-salts  added  to  the  solution  give  a  white  precipitate,  which  soon 
turns  black.  The  acid  of  this  salt,  H"As-S^O'^  (arsenic  acid,  having  part  of  its  oxygen 
replaced  by  sulphm-),  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  free  state.  If  the  lead-salt, 
immediately  after  its  formation,  be  collected  on  a  fUter  and  mixed  with  a  quantity 
of  dilute  sidphuric  acid  less  than  sufficient  to  decompose  it  completely,  a  strongly  acid 
liquid  is  obtained,  which  gives  no  precipitate  with  barium-salts  ;  but  it  quickly  decom- 
poses and  deposits  sulphide  of  arsenic.  (Bouquet  and  Cloez,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xiii.  4-1.) 

Sulphar senate  of  Sil  ver. — Both  the  neutral  and  ias/esalts  are  precipitated  from 
silver-solutions,  with  brown  colour,  turning  black  in  drying ;  the  precipitates  are  very 
slow  in  settling  dowai.  AVhen  they  are  heated  in  the  air,  the  sidphide  of  arsenic  burns 
away,  and  sulphide  of  silver  remains ;  but  if  heated  to  redness  in  close  vessels,  they 
fiise  without  giving  off  sulpliur  or  sulphide  of  arsenic,  and  on  cooling  solidify  in  the 
form  of  a  grey,  somewhat  ductUe  cake,  exhibiting  metallic  lustre. 

Suiphar senate  rjf  Sodium,  a.  Trihasic  scdt.  3Na-S.AsS'' +  loH-O  =  2Na'AsS^  + 
15H-0. —  Obtained  :  1.  By  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  dibasic  salt  with  alcohol. — 
2.  By  leaving  a  mixture  of  the  dibasic  salt  b  and  sulphydrate  of  sodium  to  evaporate. 
— 3.  By  digesting  the  alcoholic  solution  of  pentasulphide  of  sodium  with  orpiment, 
pom-ing  the  liquid  off,  washing  the  residue  with  alcohol,  then  dissolving  out  the  tri- 
basic  salt  with  water,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  crystallise. — 4.  By  dissolving  penta- 
sulphide of  arsenic  in  aqueous  soda-solution,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  crystallise. 
The  ci-ystals  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  are  washed  on  a  filter  with  alcohol,  then 
pressed  and  di-ied  (Berzelius).  —  5.  By  boiling  1  pt.  of  sulphur,  li  pt.  of  orpiment, 
and  8  pts.  of  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  with  water,  and  purifying  the  crystals  ob- 
tained from  the  filtrate  by  recrystallisation  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg  .Ann.  liv.  238). 
By  method  (1)  the  salt  is  obtained  in  snow-white  crystals;  by  (4)  in  Ul-defined  rhom- 
boi'dal  tables.  It  crystallises  by  slow  cooling  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution,  in  irregvdar 
six-sided  prisms,  with  two  of  their  lateral  edges  more  acute  than  the  rest ;  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation  or  ver^'  slow  cooling,  in  transparent  rhombic  prisms  with  dihech-al 
summits  resting  on  the  acute  lateral  edges ;  and  by  still  slower  cooling,  till  the  tem- 
perature falls  below  0°  C,  in  white,  opaque,  rhombic  octahedrons.  The  opaquo 
crystals  are  milk-white ;  the  transparent  crystals  are  yellowish,  and  have  somewhat 
of  a  diamond  lustre.  (Berzelius.) 

The  salt  when  dry  is  permanent  in  the  air ;  even  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it 
does  not  give  up  its  water  till  gently  heated ;  it  then  becomes  milk-white ;  when  more 
strongly  heated,  it  gives  ofi  a  small  quantity  of  hydrosnlphm'ie  acid,  and  tiirns  yellow. 
Heated  in  a  retort,  in  fuses  it  its  water  of  crj-stallisation,  forming  a  very  pale  yellow 
liquid,  then  gives  off  water,  and  is  converted  into  a  white  salt,  which,  when  more 
strongly  heated,  decrepitates  slightly,  evolves  the  remaining  water  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  hydrosulplniric  acid,  and  fuses  to  a  dark  red  liquid  ;  on  cooling,  this  liquid 
solidifies  and  forms  the  yellow  anhydrous  compound,  Na^AsS*  (Berzelius).  It  is 
decomposed  completely  by  boiling  with  sulphate  of  copper,  yielding  a  precipitate  of 
sulphide  of  copper,  while  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  and  arsenic  acid  remain  in  solution : 

Na^AsS'  +  4Cu'S0^  +  4H-'0  =  4Cu2S  +  Na'AsO*  +  4H=S0'. 

A  similar  decomposition  takes  place  with  acetate  of  lead ;  but  the  precipitated  sul- 
phide of  lead  [if  the  acetate  is  in  excess],  is  mixed  with  arsenate  of  lead,  because  that 
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salt  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  (Eummelsberg).  The  salt  dissolves  easily  and 
abundantly  in  water.  (Berzelius.) 

h.  Dibasic  or  Neutral  salt.  2Na^S.As=S^  =  Na''As-S'. —  The  aqueous  solution  of  di- 
sodic  arsenate  saturated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  and  then  left  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously, yields  a  viscid  liquid,  and  afterwards,  if  gently  heated,  a  dry  lemon-ycIIow 
mass.  This  substance  melts  at  a  moderate  heat,  forming  a  very  pale  yellow  liquid 
(losing  water  at  the  same  time  if  warmed  in  an  open  vessel),  and  on  cooling  soHdifles 
in  a  yellow  mass,  which  softens  when  exposed  to  the  air.  (Berzelius.) 

c.  Monobasic  salt.  Na-S.As'-'S^  =  NaAsS^. — When  the  tribasic  salt  is  prepared  with 
alcohol  according  to  method  (1),  the  supernatant  alcohoUc  solution  contains  the 
mono-basic  salt.  On  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  the  liquid  often  deposits  persulpliide 
of  arsenic  in  beautiful  crystals. 

d.  Hyper-acid  salt,  Na^S.  1 2 As'S'.— Yellow  powder,  obtained  Hie  the  potassium 
compound.  (Berzelius.) 

Sidpharsenate  of  Sodiicm  and  Ammonium,  (NH^)'AsS'.Na'AsS^  is  obtained  by 
mixing  the  solutions  of  the  two  basic  salts  with  alcohol,  and  cooHng  slowly,  where- 
upon it  collects  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  small  four-sided  tables  ;  or  more  easily  by 
dissolving  sal-ammoniac  in  an  exactly  proportional  quantity  of  the  basic  sodium-salt 
and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate  ;  it  then  separates  in  yellowish  six-sided  prisms, 
permanent  in  the  air,  and  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  sodium-salt.  When 
distilled,  it  gives  off  sulphide  of  ammonium  with  a  little  water,  leaving  sulpharsenite 
of  sodium. 

The  neutral  sulpharsenates  of  sodium  and  ammonium  dry  up  to  a  yellow  mass  when 
mixed. 

Sidpharsenate  of  Sodium  and  Potassium. — Very  regular  four-sided  tables,  having 
a  faint  yellowish  colour. 

Sulphar  seriate  of  Strontium. — The  neutral  salt  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  barium-compound.  On  mixing  the  solution  with  alcohol,  the  basic  salt  is  preci- 
pitated, sometimes  as  a  syrup,  sometimes  as  a  white  powder,  according  as  it  is  more  or 
less  purified  from  the  neutral  salt. 

Sulfhar senates  of  Tin. — Both  the  neutral  and  basic  sodium-salts  form  with 
stannous  chloride,  a  dark  chestnut-brown  precipitate  ;  with  stannic  chloride,  pale 
yellow  gummy  precipitates,  becoming  orange-j'ellow  when  dry. 

Uranic  Sulfhar senate.  —  The  neutral  &a\.t,  2U''S'.As-S^  or  (U-S)^As-S',  is  a  dingy 
yellow  precipitate  ;  the  basic  salt  has  a  somewhat  darker  colour.  Both  dissolve  with 
dark  bro-\vn  colour  in  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Vanadic  salts  give  no  precipitate  with  sulpharsenate  of  sodium;  but  the  blue 
solution  is  decolorised. 

Sulpharsenate  o f  Yttrium. — Eesembles  the  glucinum-salt. 

Sulpharsenate  of  Zinc. — The  neutral  salt  is  a  light  yellow  precipitate,  the  lasio 
salt  till  lighter;  both  are  orange-yellow  when  dry. 

Sulpharsenate  of  Zirconiu7n. — Solutions  of  zirconium-salts  are  precipitated, 
though  not  immediately,  both  by  basic  and  by  neutral  sulpharsenate  of  sodium ;  the 
precipitate  is  lemon-yeUow  while  moist,  orange-yellow  after  drying.  Acids  do  not 
extract  zirconia  from  it. 

AESETflCAIi  COBAIiT,  COPPSR,  XROXT,  &c.    See  the  several  metals. 

AESEXTICAS.  PVRITBS.    See  Ieon,  Absentdes  of. 

ARSBMICAIi  FVROPHOBUS.  Arsenite  of  barium  ignited  with  gum-traga- 
cauth,  is  said  by  Osaun  to  yield  a  greyish-yellow  pyrophoric  mixture. 

iVESEK^IC-KADICLES  (OBCAM-ZC).  Arsenic  unites  with  the  alcohol- 
radicles,  forming  compounds  analogous  to  those  of  antimony,  and  containing  1  at. 
arsenic,  combined  with  1,  2,  3,  or  4  at.  of  the  organic  radicle.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  compounds  of  this  class  at  present  known.  Those  to  which  no  formulse  ara 
assigned,  have  been  but  imperfectly  studied. 

Arsenides  of  Allyl. 

Arsenides  of  Amyl. 

Arsenides  of  Ethyl: 

Arsenethyl    .    As(C2H=) 

Ars'cndiethy],  or  Ethyl-cacodyl  .       .       .  As(C=H*)' 

Ai-scntriethyl,  or  Triethylarsine         .       .       .  As(C*H*)' 

Arsenethyiium,  or  Tctrethylarsonium       .      .  As(C^II')' 
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Arsen-bromethyl-tricthylium     ....  As(C'H'Br)(C2n=')' 

Arsenvinyl-triothylium   As(C-IP)(C-H^)' 

Ethylene-hoxcthyl-diarsonium   ....  As-(C-IV)"{C''K''Y 

Ethylone-tricthylarsammonium  ....  AsNH^(C-H')"(C-H')' 

Aurarsenethylium   As(C'^H^)'Au 

Platarsenetliylium   As(C-H^fPt 

Arsenides  of  Methyl: 

Arsenmethyl  ......  As(CH') 

Arsendimethyl,  or  Cacodyl        ....  As(CH^)^ 

Ai'seiitrimethyl,  or  Trimethylarsine   .       .       .  As(CIP)* 

Arsenmethylium,  or  Tetramethylai-sonium  .       .  As(CH^)^ 

Ai-sentrimethyl-ethylium  ....  As(CII'f  (CTI=) 

Axsendimethyl-diethylium        ....  As(CH')2(C-H'i)2 

Arsenmethyl-triethylium  ....  As(CH')(C'H*)' 

Arsendimethyl-diamylium        ....  As(CH')XC^H")^ 

Arsenide  of  Tetryl  (or  Butyl). 
Arsenide  of  Trityl  (or  Propyl). 

These  compounds  are  produced,  like  the  antimonides  of  the  alcohol-radicles,  by  dis- 
tilling the  iodides  of  these  radicles  with  arsenide  of  potassium  or  sodium.  Arsen- 
dimethyl, or  cacodyl,  is  likewise  formed  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  arsenious  oxide  and 
an  alkaline  acetate,  and  was  obtained  in  this  manner  by  Cadet,  so  long  ago  as  1760. 
The  di-trityl  and  di-tetryl  compounds  appear  to  be  produced  in  a  similar  manner,  by 
distilling  arsenious  oxide  with  an  alkaline  valerate  or  butyrate.  The  compounds  con- 
taining 2  and  3  at.  of  alcohol-radicle,  e.  g.  cacodyl  and  arsentriethyl,  have  been  obtained 
in  the  free  state  ;  the  rest  only  in  combination. 

The  compounds  containing  1  at.  alcohol-radicle,  such  as  As(CH'),  are  di-atomic  and 
tetr-atomic,  uniting  with  2  and  4  at.  CI,  I,  &c. ;  those  with  2  at.  alcohol-radicle, 
cacodyl,  for  example,  are  mono-  and  tri-atomic ;  those  with  3  at.  alcohol-radicle, 
As(C-H*)',  for  example,  are  di-atomic  ;  and  those  which  contain  4  at.  alcohol-radicle, 
e.g.  As(C^H^)*,  are  monatomic  and  triatomic.  (See  Ohoano-metallic  Bodies.) 

Arsenides  of  Allyl.  When  iodide  of  allyl  is  heated  witli  arsenide  of  potas- 
sium, a  number  of  liquid  products  are  formed,  having  an  extremely  offensivo  odour, 
and  rising  gradually  in  boiling  point,  so  that  their  separation  cannot  well  be  effected, 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  solid  crystalline  mass  is  formed,  which  appears  to  be  the 
iodide  of  arsenallylium  or  tetrallylarsonium,  As(C''H^)'I.  (Cahours  and 
Hof  m  ann,  Phil.  Trans.  1857,  p.  335.) 

ikrsenides  of  Amyl.  Iodide  of  amyl  distilled  with  arsenide  of  potassium, 
yields  compounds  analogous  to  the  arsenides  of  ethyl  and  methyL  (Cahours  and 
Kiche.) 

Arsenides  of  Stbyl.* 

Three  of  these  compounds,  viz.  arsendicthyl,  As(C-II^),  arsentridhyl,  As(C-II')',  and 
arsrncthi/lium,  As(C^H"')'',  are  obtained  by  a  process  similar  to  that  already  described 
for  the  preparation  of  stibtriethyl  (p.  341),  viz.  by  subjecting  arsenide  of  sodium  mixed 
with  quartz-sand,  to  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  in  an  atmosphere  of  dry  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  action  takes  place  without  external  heating,  and  when  it  is  finished,  the 
resulting  arsenides  of  ethyl  may  be  separated  one  from  the  other  either  by  fractional 
distillation,  or  by  treatment  with  ether.  ArscnctkyI,  AsC'-H^,  is  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  arsendietliyL 

Aesknethtl,  or  Arsenmonbthyl,  A8(C^ff)  =  AsE.  —  This  radicle  is  not 
known  in  the  free  state  ;  but  the  di-iodide  is  obtained  (together  with  iodide  of  ethjd), 
by  the  action  of  2  at.  iodine  on  1  at.  iodide  of  aisendiethyl,  or  of  3  at.  iodine  on  1  at. 
arsendiethyl : 

AsET:  -1-  =  EI  +  AsEI^ 
AsE-^   +  P  =  EI  +  AsEI=. 

The  di-iodide  distilled  with  2  at.  iodine,  yields  tri-iodide  of  arsenic  (AsEI^  -I-  I^  = 
EI  +  Asl^).  Treated  with  excess  of  oxide  of  silver  and  writer,  it  is  converted  into 
arsenmonethylic  acid,  As(C^H*)H-0^  (Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  1.  1022  ;  Rep. 
Chim.  pure,  ii.  256.) 

Aesendiethtl,  or  Ethtl-cacodyl,  AsfC^H*)^  is  best  obtained  by  treating 
arsenide  of  sodium  with  excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl,  in  the  manner  just  mentioned, 

*  LandoU,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxix.  301  ;  xcii.  365  ;  Gni.  ix.  70;  Gerh.  ii.  919  — Caliours  and 
Riche,  Compt.  rend,  xxxvi.  1001  ;  xxxix.  541  ;  Jahresber.  f.  Chem.  1853,  487  ;  1854,  530.— Ca li o ii rs, 
Conipi.  rend.  xlix.  87  ;  Jahresber.  1859,  430  ;  further,  Compt.  rend.  1.  i02'2;  Rep.  Chim.  pure,  ii.255. 
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digesting  the  crude  distillate  witli  ether,  mixing  the  ethereal  extract  with  absolute 
alcohol,  expeUing  the  ether  by  evaporation,  and  mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  mth 
water,  which  precipitates  arsendiethyl,  andretains  in  solution  the  iodide  of  arsenethy- 
lium,  formed  by  the  union  of  arsentriethjd  with  the  excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl. 

Arsendiethyl  is  an  oily  liquid,  having  a  faint  yellowish  colour,  strong  refracting 
power,  and  a  very  disagreeable,  pungent,  alliaceous  odour.  It  sinks  in  water  ^\'ithout 
mixing.  Boils  between  185°  and  190°  C.  It  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air. 
giving  oiF  vapours  of  arsenious  oxide,  and  if  it  has  been  separated  by  fractional  dis- 
tillation, it  takes  fire  when  a  drop  of  it  is  let  fall  on  wood  or  paper ;  but  if  it  has  been 
precipitated  by  water  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  it  does  not  take  fii'e  tUl  heated  to 
180°  C.  It  is  rapidly  oxidised  by  strong  nitric  acid,  with  evolution  of  Hght  and  heat, 
less  completely  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  also  forms  with  it  a  red  substance  analogous 
to  Bunsen's  ert/thrarsin.  Arsendiethyl  reduces  the  noble  metals,  silver,  mercury,  &c. 
from  their  solutions,  and  is  at  the  same  time  converted  into  arsendicthylic  acid, 
As(C''ff)=HO^ 

Arsendiethyl  also  unites  directly  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  sidphiir.  These 
compounds  are  liquids  haidng  a  peculiar^  repulsive  and  persistent  odour,  and  attacking 
the  eyes  strongly  ;  continued  exposure  to  it  produces  headache  and  other  unpleasant 
symptoms.  The  iodide,  As(C-iI^)-I,  is  prepared  by  saturating  an  ethereal  solution  of 
arsendiethyl  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  iodine,  and  evaporating  the  ether.  It  is  a 
yellow  oil,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution 
mixed  with  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  silver,  yields  a  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver,  and  a 
solution  of  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  arsendiethyl. 

On  gradually  adding  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  arsendiethyl,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  however  disappears 
on  boiling,  and  the  solution  yields  on  cooling  a  crystalline  powder,  consisting  of 
2IIg-0.As(C-II^)^CP.  This  salt  is  inodorous,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  in 
alcohol,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water  :  it  is  decomposed  by  strong  nitric  acid.  Two 
other  crystalline  compounds  are  formed  at  the  same  time,  in  small  quantity. 

Arsendicthylic  Acid.  As(C2H*)'II0-. — When  arsendiethyl  is  triturated  with 
red  oxide  of  mercury  under  water,  mercury  separates  out,  and  a  solution  of  arsendi- 
ethylate  of  merciuy  is  formed :  and  by  precipitating  the  mercmic  oxide  with  baryta- 
water,  removing  the  excess  of  baryta  by  carbonic  acid,  decomposing  the  filtered  solution 
of  arsendiethylate  of  barium  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating,  ai-sendiethylic  acid 
is  obtained  in  crystals.  This  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  arsen- 
diethyl, as  when  that  substance  is  left  for  some  time  in.  a  loosely  stoppered  bottle  ;  also, 
when  its  alcoholic  solution  is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  more  quickly  when  that  solution 
is  shaken  up  with  oxygen  gas.  The  crystals  contain  As(C'II^)^IIO-.  They  are 
inodorous,  have  a  slightly  acid,  afterwards  bitter  taste,  deliquesce  in  the  aii-, 
and  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether.  They  melt  at 
190° C,  forming  an  oily  liquid,  which  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling;  but 
at  higher  temperatures,  they  are  decomposed,  vsdth  evolution  of  arsenious  oxide  and 
stinking  arsenical  products.  The  acid  is  not  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  aqua-regia,  or  by 
the  milder  reducing  agents,  such  as  sidphurous  acid,  and  ferrous  sulphate  ;  but  phos- 
phorous acid  reduces  it,  forming  a  pungent  oily  liquid,  probably  the  oxide  of  arsendi- 
ethyl. The  aqueous  solution  of  tlie  acid  readily  decomposes  carbonates,  and  precipitates 
ferric,  mercurous,  and  cnpric  salts  ;  also  acetate  of  lead.  The  mercuric  salt  is  a  deli- 
quescent crystalline  mass.  The  barium-s?iXt,  obtained  by  satiu-ating  the  aqueous  acid 
with  baryta-water  and  evaporating,  contains  2BaH0.3As(C'^II^)-iIO-  -I-  |H-Oi  the 
water  of  crystallisation  is  not  completely  given  oiF  at  120°  C. 

Aesentbiethyi,,  or  Tbiethylarsine.  As(C*II^)^ — This  is  the  chief  product 
of  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  arsenide  of  sodium,  and  is  easily  separated  from  the 
other  products  by  fractional  distillation  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride :  it 
passes  over  between  140°  and  180°  C.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  trichloride 
of  arsenic  on  zinc-ethyl  (Hofmann  and  Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  xli.  831).  It  is  a 
coloirrless,  mobile,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  a  disagreeable  odour,  like  that  of 
arsenetted  hydrogen.  Specific  gravity  I'lol  at  16'7°  C.  Under  a  pressui'e  of  736  mm. 
it  begins  to  boil  at  140°  0.,  but  the  boiling  point  quickly  rises  to  180°,  a  small  quantity 
of  arsenic  separating  at  the  same  time.  Its  vapour-density  is,  by  experiment,  5'2783; 
by  calculation  (2  vol.)  5'6156. 

Arsentricthyl  fimies  and  becomes  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  but  seldom  takes  fire 
unless  it  is  heated :  the  products  of  the  oxidation  are  arsenious  anhydride,  carbonic  anhj-- 
dride  and  water.  The  oxidation  takes  place  slowlj-,  even  under  water  in  a  closed  vessel. 
Strong  nitric  acid  oxidises  it  rapidly,  with  vivid  combustion  and  explosion,  but  nitric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  1'42,  dissolves  it  slowly,  giving  off  nitric  oxide,  and  producing 
nitrate  of  arsentriethyl ;  but  no  red  compound  is  formed.    This  character  serves  to 
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distingiiisli  arsentrictliyl  from  arsendietliyl :  a  further  distinction  is  afforded  hy  the 
fact  that  arsentriethyl  docs  not  reduce  the  noLle  metals  from  their  solutions. 

Ai'sentriethyl  is  a  diacid  radicle,  1  at.  of  it  uniting  vrith  2  at.  of  a  monatomic  acid 
radicle,  c.  </.  As(C'H'*)^.r-,  and  with  one  at.  of  a  diatomic  acid  radicle,  c.j.  As(C-H^)^.S. 

Bromide  uf  Arscntricthi/l,  As(C-PP)^Br-,  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tions of  bromine  and  arsentriethyl,  the  former  in  slight  excess,  and  e^-aporating  at  100°  C. 
It  is  a  yellowish,  deliquescent,  crystalUne  mass,  the  odom-  of  which  excites  sneezing. 
When  heated  it  melts,  and  biu-ns  with  a  white  flame.  It  is  decomposed  by  chlorine, 
by  nitric  acid,  and  by  strong  sulpliimc  acid. 

Iodide  of  Arscn  tricthyl,  As(C-II^)^r',  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  ethereal  solutions 
of  its  constituents :  it  is  then  deposited  in  yellow  flakes  which  rapidly  tm-n  brown  and 
liquefy  on  exposiu'e  to  the  air.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  sparingly  in 
ether. 

The  chloride  appears  to  be  formed  in  small  quantity  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  on  the  oxide  or  sulphide. 

Oxide  of  Arsentriethyl,  As(C-H*)^0,  is  produced  when  an  ethereal  solution  of 
arsentriethyl  is  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air;  but  it  may  be  obtair.ed  in  a  state  of  greater 
pm-ity  by  exhausting  the  mass  produced  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  arsenide  of 
sodium,  first  witli  ether,  and  then  with  alcohol,  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  and 
distilling  the  residue.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  heavier  than  water  and  not  miscible  with 
it,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  water.  It 
dissolves  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  not  in  sidphm-ic  or  hydi-ochloric  acid.  When  left 
for  some  weeks  in  a  loosely  stoppered  bottle,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  an  inodorous 
crystalline  substance  [probably  arsentriethyhe  acid]. 

Sulphide  of  Arsentriethyl,  As(C-H'^)'8,  is  obtained  by  boiling  an  ethereal  solution 
of  arsentriethyl  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  It  forms  beautiful  prismatic  crystals,  which 
may  be  purified  by  recrystaUisation  from  boiling  water  or  alcohol,  or  better  by 
solution  in  warm  ether,  and  gradual  evaporation.  It  lias  a  bitter  taste,  but  is  quite 
inodorous  when  pure.  It  melts  at  100°  C.,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature, 
giving  off  spontaneously  infiammable  vapoiu's.  It  is  rapidly  oxidised  by  strong  nitric 
acid.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it  partially,  giving  off  small  quantities  of 
hydrosidphuric  acid  and  chloride  of  arsentriethyl,  recognisable  by  its  peculiarly  pungent 
odour.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boding  with  caustic  potash.  Its  aqueous  solution 
precipitates  metallic  solutions  lilce  an  allialine  sulphide. 

Arsenethylium  or  Tetbethylaksonium,  As(C-ff)',  is  not  known  in  the  free 
state,  but  is  obtained  as  an  iodide  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  arsentriethyl ;  also, 
according  to  Cahom-s  and  Riche,  by  the  action  of  metallic  arsenic  on  iodide  of  etliyl. 
Its  compounds  ai'e  analogous  to  those  of  tetrethylium,  and  contain  1  at.  arsenethylium 
with  1  at.  of  a  monobasic  acid  radicle,  or  2  at.  arsenethylium  ^vith  1  at.  of  a  dibasic 
acid  radicle.  The  hydrate,  obtained  by  tlie  action  of  oxide  of  sUver  on  the  iodide, 
is  a  fixed  base  resembling  hydrate  of  potassium,  and  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  forming 
salts  which  crystallise  readily,  are  permanent  in  the  air,  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  do 
not  appear  to  be  poisonous.  In  this  respect,  they  differ  remarkably  from  the  com- 
pounds of  arsendiethyl  and  arsentriethyl. 

Bromide  of  Ars  en  et  hy  Hani,  As{C-Il'^)'I>r,  is  awhite,  deliquescent,  saline  mass, 
which  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  alcoliol,  and  exhibits  with  acids  and  metaUic 
salts,  the  same  reactions  as  bromide  of  potassiimi. 

Chloride  of  Arsenethylium  forms  crystals  containing  As(C-ff)'C1.4B[-0, 
which  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  are  insoluble  iii  ether.  The  aqueous 
solution  immediately  precipitates  chloride  of  silver  from  tlie  nitrate  and  forms  an  in- 
soluble double  salt  with  mercuric  chloride.  With  dichloride  of  platinum  it  forms  the 
compound  As(C'-H^)''Cl.PtCl-,  which  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold,  somewhat  more 
readily  in  boiling  water. 

Iodide  of  Arsenethylium,  As(C-II*)'I,  forms  large  colourless  crystals,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  AVlien  heated,  they  fall  to 
yiowder,  give  off  spontaneously  inflriinmable  vapoui'S,  and  yield  a  sublimate  of  arsenic. 
They  are  decomposed  by  nitric  and  by  sulphiu'ic  acid.  A  compound  of  iodide  o  f  arsen- 
(thyliuiii  and  iodide  ef  arsenic  is  obtained  by  beating  iodide  of  ethyl  to  100°  C. 
with  metaUic  arsenic : 

4C=H=I  +  As-  =  As(C2ff  )''I.AsI^ 

This  compoimd  forms  splendid  red  tables,  which  are  decomposed  by  distilhition,  yield- 
ing iodide  of  arsentriethyl  and  iodide  of  arsendiethyl  (Cahours  and  Riche,  Compt. 
rend,  xxxix.  546).  It  is  also  decomposed  by  hot  potash-solution,  yielding  iodide  of 
arsenethylium,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  arsenite  of  potassium.    Iodide  of  arsenethylium 
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lieated  with  iodide  of  zinc,  yields  the  compound  As(C^H^)'I.ZnI ;  similarly  with  iodide 
of  cadmium. 

ArsenethyUum likewise  forms  a  tri-iodide,  As(C-H*)^P,  analogous  to  the  tri-iodide 
of  tetrethylium  discovered  by  Weltzien.  (Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  1.  1022  ;  Eep.  Chim. 
pure,  ii.  255.) 

The  sulphate,  [As(C-H'*)''H]SO^  is  formed  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  iodide 
with  an  acid  solution  of  sidphate  of  silver.  Granular  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether,  and  decomposed  by  heat, with  evolution  of  acid  vapours. 

AeSEN-BBOMETHYL-TEIETH  YLIUM,    Or  BEOMETHTL-TEIETHYLAESONIUir. 

As(C^II^Br)(C-H^)^. — The  bromide  of  this  radicle  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
trietbylarsiue  with  a  very  large  excess  of  dibromide  of  ethj'lene,  in  sealed  tubes  at  a 
temperature  not  above  50°  C,  extracting  the  product  with  water,  evaporating  and  recrys- 
tallising  from  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  beautiful  crystals,  extremely  soluble  in  water, 
the  form  of  which  exactly  resembles  that  of  the  corresponding  phosphonium-compound 
(see  Phosphoeus-eadicles,  Oeganic).  It  contains  the  elements  of  1  at.  dibromide 
of  ethylene  and  1  at.  triethylarsine : 

C-H^Br^  +  AsCC^H^)^  =  [As(C2H^Br)(C2ff)»]Br. 
Nitrate  of  silver  added  in  excess  to  the  solution  of  the  bromide,  precipitates  only  half 
the  bromine ;  the  other  haK  is  precipitated  on  treating  the  filtrate  with  ammonia 
(see  Ammonitjii-bases,  p.  196).  The  platinum-salt  of  this  radicle  forms  .splendid 
yellow  needles,  sparingly  soluble  even  in  boiling  water.  (A.  W.  Hofmann,  Proc.  Roy. 
Soe.  xi.  62.) 

Aesenvinyl-teiethtlium,  or  Vinyl-teiethyeaesoniuji.  As(C-H^) 
(C'-H^)^. — The  hydrated  oxide  of  this  radicle  is  obtained  by  treating  bromide  of  bro- 
methyl-triethylarsouium  with  excess  of  oxide  of  silver : 

[As(C2H^Br)(C^H^)']Br  +  Ag^O  =  As(C2ff)(C-ff)'|  ^  _^  2AgBr. 

A  strongly  alkaline  solution  is  obtained  which,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  precipitated  by  dichloride  of  platinum,  yields  beautiful,  rather  soluble  octahedrons, 
containing  [As(C-H3)(C-H*)']Cl.PtCF-    (Hofmann,  loc.  cit.) 

Ethylene-hexethyldiaesonium.  As^(C-H^)"(C-H'*)^ — Obtained  as  a  dibro- 
mide or  dichloride,  by  digesting  the  bromide  or  chloride  of  bromethyl-triethylarsonium 
with  triethylarsine  at  150°  C.  for  two  hours.  The  dibromide  [As2(C'^H^)"(C-H^)=]'T3r2, 
treated  with  oxide  of  silver,  yields  the  hydrate       (*-'     )  (C  ^^^]  |       which  is  a 

powerful  alkali,  and  forms  with  acids  a  series  of  beautiful  salts  : 

The  platinum-salt.  [As(C2H*)"(C=H=^)«]"Cr-.2PtCP,  is  a  pale  yellow  crystaUme  pre- 
eipitate,  soluble  in  water  and  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  from  which  it  crystallises 
on  cooling. 

The  gold-salt,  [As2(C-H^)"(C2H*)«CP.2AuCP,  crystallises  from  hydrochloric  acid  in 
gold-coloured  plates.    (Hofmann,  loc.  cit.) 

r  ./C*H^")'Ast" 
Ethylene-teiethylaesammonium  I  (C^H'')"^      H^N  J  ■    "^^^  dibromide  of 

this  radicle  is  obtained  by  heating  the  bromide  of  bromethyl-triethylarsonium  with 
ammonia  to  100°  C.  for  two  hours.  Treated  -nith  oxide  of  silver,  it  jaelds  the  caustic 
tase  [(C'^ff)"(C=ff)^H3AsN]"|Q,_  T^ey, [(C=H^)"CC^H^^^Asj  "^^^  ^PtCl^ 

crystallises  from  hydrochloric  acid  in  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water.  Tlie 
gold-salt  crystallises  from  hydi'ochloric  acid  in  golden-yeUow  plates.  (Hofmann, 
loc.  cit.) 

The  reactions  by  which  the  last  four  bases  are  obtained  are  precisely  similar  to 
those  which  yield  the  corresponding  compounds  of  tlie  phosphorus  series,  and  will  be 
more  fully  considered  in  the  article  Phosphoeus-eadicles  (Oeganic),  in  which  also 
the  2>fiospharsoniiems,  containing  both  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  will  be  described. 

AuEAESENETHYLiuM,  As(C-H'')'Au,  and  Plataesenethyeium,  As(C^H*)'Pt. — 
The  chlorides  of  these  compounds  are  obtained  in  fine  crystals  by  treating  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  arsentriethyl  with  trichloride  of  gold  and  dichloride  of  platinum  respec- 
tively. (Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  357.) 

Arsenides  of  BXetbyl. 

Cadet  discovered,  in  1760,  that  by  distilling  acetate  of  potassium  with  arseuious 
oxide,  a  fetid  brown-red  liquid  is  obtained,  wliich  takes  fire  on  exposm-e  to  the  air. 
But  the  nature  of  this  liquid  was  not  understood  till  Bun  sen  undertook  its  examination, 
and  showed  that  it  contained  a  metalloidal  radicle,  AsC-H*^,  to  which  he  gave  the 
the  name  Cacodyl  (from  kokos,  bad)  on  account  of  its  extremely  poisonous  qualities. 
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Bunseu,  moreover,  isolated  this  radicle,  and  prepared  a  great  number  of  its  compounds, 
showing  that,  in  its  chemical  relations,  it  is  precisely  analogous  to  a  simple  metal. 
This  was  the  second  instance  of  the  isolation  of  a  compound  radicle,  the  separation  of 
cyanogen  by  Gay-Lussac  having  been  the  first.  It  has  since  been  shown  by  C ah  ours  and 
Eiche (Compt.  rend,  xxxix.  341),  that  cacodyl  or  arsendimethyl,  As(CH^)-'  may 
be  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide'of  methyl  on  arsenide  of  sodium,  other  arsenides  of 
methyl,  viz.  As(CII^)'  and  As(CH^)"'  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  Lastly,  Baej^er, 
has  obtained  several  compounds  of  arsenmonomethyl,  AsCH^. 

Aesenmbthyl,  or  Aesenmonometh yl,  AsCff  =  AsMe. — (Baeyer,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  279.)  The  dichloride  of  this  radicle  (which  is  not  known  in  the  sepa- 
rate state)  is  produced  either  by  the  decomposition  of  trichloride  of  arsendimethyl 
(cacodyl)  by  heat : 

AsMe-CP  =  AsMeCl-  +  MeCl 

Trichloride  of     Dicliloride     Cliloride  of 
cacodjL         arsennietliyl.  mt'tliyl. 

or  liy  the  action  of  hj'drochloric  acid  on  cacodylic  acid : 

AsMe=0-H  +  3HC1  =  AsMeCP  +  MeCl  +  2H=0. 

Wlien  a  stream  of  di'y  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  over  cacodylic  acid,  basic  per- 
chloride  of  cacodyl  (p.  408)  is  iirst  formed;  but  by  the  continued  action  of  the  gas, 
this  compound  is  aLso  decomposed,  with  separation  of  water,  which  passes  over  in  the 
distillate,  together  with  the  dichloride. 

Dichloride  of  arsenmethyl  is  a  coloiu'less,  heavy,  mobile  liquid,  lia\'ing  a  strong 
refracting  power.  It  boUs  at  133°  C,  which  is  nearly  the  boiling  point  of  tri- 
chloride of  arsenic.  It  does  not  fume  in  the  aii',  and  is  not  decomposed  by  water,  but 
dissolves  rather  freely  in  that  Liquid.  It  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  vapour  of  this  compound  exerts  a  most  violent  action  on  the  mucous 
membranes  :  on  smelling  it,  the  eyes,  nose,  and  the  whole  face  swell  up,  and  a  peculiar 
lancinating  pain  is  felt,  extending  down  to  the  throat. 

Tetrachloride  of  Arsenmethyl,  AsMeCP. — When  clilorine  is  passed  over  a 
mixture  of  dichloride  of  arsenmethyl  and  sidphide  of  carbon  cooled  to  —  10°  C,  large 
crystals  are  obtained,  which  immediately  decompose  at  temperatures  near  the  freezing 
point  of  water,  yielding  chloride  of  methyl  and  trichloride  of  arsenic  :  hence  the 
crystals  consist  of  tetrachloride  of  arsenmethyl : 

AsCH^CP  =  AsCP  +  CH^Cl. 

Chlorohremide  of  Arsenmethyl,  AsMeClBr,  appears  to  bo  produced  by  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  chlorodibroniido  of  cacodyl,  bromide  of  methyl  being 
given  off  at  the  same  time  : 

AsMe^ClBr^  =  AsMeClBr  +  MeBr ; 

but  the  liquid  product  of  the  decomposition  is  too  unstable  to  admit  of  an  examination 
of  its  properties. 

Iodide  of  Arsenmethyl,  AsClVI^,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  oxide  (see  below).  The  liquid  yields  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  shining  yellow  needles  of  the  iodide  an  inch  long.  They  are  not  altered 
by  contact  with  the  air,  but  appear  to  decompose  slowly  by  keeping  (Baeyer).  The 
same  compound  is  produced  by  the  action  of  2  at.  iodine  on  iodide  of  cacodyl,  or  of 
3  at.  iodine  on  free  cacodyl,  iodide  of  methyl  being  set  free  at  the  same  time. 
(Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  1.  1022) : 

AsMe-I  +  I-  =  Mel  +  AsMel^ 
AsMe=   +  I^  =  Mel  +  AsMel^ 

It  melts  at  25°  C,  and  often  remains  liquid  for  a  long  time  after  cooling.  It  is  colourless 
and  volatile  without  decomposition  above  200°  C.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  sulphide  of  carbon ;  less  rcadil3%  however, 
in  presence  of  free  hydriodic  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  chloride,  and 
hydrosulphm-ic  acid  into  sulphide  of  arsenmethyl.  (Baeyer.)  Distilled  with  2  at. 
iodine,  it  yields  iodide  of  methyl,  and  triiodide  of  arsenic,  Asl-^  (Cahours.) 

Oxide  of  Arsenmethyl,  As(CII^)0,  is  produced  hy  the  action  of  potash  on  the 
dichloride  : 

AsMeCr-  +  2KH0  =  AsMeO  +  2KC1  +  H-0 ; 

biit  on  distilling  the  product  with  excess  of  potash,  complete  dccouipositinn  takes  place 
and  oxide  of  cacodyl  is  obtained,  instead  of  oxide  of  arsenmethyl  (see  below). 
Vol.  I.  D  D 
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A  better  result  is  obtained  by  saturating  the  dieliloride  ■with  carbonate  of  potassium, . 
then  adding  an  excess  of  the  latter,  extracting  -with  absolute  alcohol,  distilling  off  the 
alcohol  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  digesting  the  residue  in  sulphide  of  carbon, 
which  leaves  chloride  of  potassium  and  other  impurities  undissolved,  and  leaving  the 
clear  solution  to  evaporate.  Oxide  of  arsenmethyl  is  then  obtamed  in  lai-ge  cubical 
crystals  (not  regular,  however),  which  soon  become  dull,  and  assume  the  aspect  of 
white  porcelain ;  sometimes,  however,  crystals  are  obtained  which  retain  theii-  trans- 
parency, but  they  are  then  very  imperfectly  developed.  The  oxide  is  very  heavy, 
permanent  in  the  air,  and  has  a  strong  odoiu-  like  that  of  asafcetida.  It  dissolves 
slowly  but  abundantly  in  cold  water,  readily  in  hot  water,  also  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
Bidphidc  of  carbon.  It  melts  at  95°  C,  and  remains  liquid  for  a  considerable  time 
after  cooling.  It  is  decomposed  by  distOlation,  and  the  evolved  vapours  explode  when 
mixed  with  air.  A  portion  volatilises,  however,  with  the  vapour  of  water  or  alcohol. 
By  distillation  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  is  resolved  into  arsenious  oxide  and  oxide 
of  cacodyl : 

4As(CH3)0  =  As"03  +  As%CWyO. 

The  oxide  appears  to  possess  rather  basic  than  acid  properties,  as  it  does  not  unite 
with  baryta,  but  dissolves  readily  in  acids ;  its  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  vege- 
table coloiirs.  Hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  throws 
down  the  chloride  of  arsenmethyl  in  oily  drops ;  hydrobromic  acid  acts  in  like  manner ; 
hydr iodic  acid  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  of  the  iodide ;  and  hydrosulphuric  acid  a 
white  precipitate  of  the  sulphide.  The  oxide  is  not  acted  upon  by  hydrocyanic  acid, 
but  is  easily  raised  to  a  higher  stage  of  oxidation  by  nitric  acid,  mercuric  oxide,  or 
silver-oxide.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  added  to  its  solution  in  sulphide  of 
carbon,  form  precipitates  which  soon  decomDOse.  Corrosive  sublimate  does  not  appear 
to  unite  with  it. 

Arsenmethylic  acid.  As(CH^)H"0^.  —  The  barium-salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained 
by  decomposing  the  dichloride  of  arsenmethyl  with  a  slight  excess  of  silver-oxide ; 
filtering  from  chloride  of  silver ;  treating  the  filtrate  with  excess  of  hai-yta-water ;  re- 
moving that  excess  by  carbonic  acid ;  evaporating  the  filtered  liqmd  to  dryness  over 
the  water-bath  ;  dissolving  the  residue  in  a  smaU  quantity  of  water ;  and  precipitating 
by  alcohol.  The  same  salt  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  aqueoiis  solution  of 
oxide  of  arsenmethyl  with  mercuric  oxide  (for  which  purpose  the  alcoholic  distillate 
obtained  in  the  preparation  of  the  oxide,  vid.  sup.  may  be  used),  decomposing  the 
resulting  mercurous  salt  with  baryta,  and  proceeding  as  before. 

By  carefully  decomposing  the  barivmi-salt  with  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporating  the 
filtrate  over  the  water-bath,  arsenmethylic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  lami- 
nated mass,  resembling  precipitated  nitrate  of  urea.  It  is  purified  by  solution 
in  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallises,  on  cooling,  in  large  spear-shaped  laminae,  composed  of 
small  needles,  united  in  arborescent  groups,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  not  containing 
any  water  of  crystallisation.  It  is  a  strong  acid,  having  a  pure,  som-,  agreeable,  taste, 
and  capable  of  decomposing  carbonates.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  in 
alcohol  more  readily  than  cacodylic  acid.  All  its  salts  either  crystaUise  or  form  pre- 
cipitates. It  is  a  dibasic  acid,  the  formula  of  its  normal  salts  being  As(CH')O^M-. 
The  harium-salt,  prepared  as  above,  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  containing  10  at, 
of  water,  which  it  gives  up  at  100°  C.  The  anhydrous  salt  separates  as  a  white  powder; 
composed  of  rhombic  crystals,  when  the  concentrated  aqiieous  solution  is  evaporated 
or  mixed  with  alcohol.  On  examining  with  the  microscope  the  precipitate  produced 
by  alcohol,  the  rhombic  crystals  are  seen  to  change  in  a  few  minutes  into  the  long 
needles  of  the  hydrated  salt.  The  salt  is  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  may  thus  be 
easily  separated  fi'om  cacodylate  of  barium,  which  is  soluble  in  that  liquid.  Arsen- 
methylate  of  silver,  As(CII'')O^Ag'-,  is  precipitated  in  small  crystals,  having  a  strong 
nacreous  lustre,  on  mixing  the  neutral  solution  of  the  barium-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
It  is  anhydrous,  is  but  little  altered  by  exposure  to  air  and  light,  does  not  decompose 
at  100°  C,  but  explodes  at  higher  temperatures,  with  rather  strong  detonation. 

Sulphide  of  Arsenmethyl,  As(CII')S.  —  Obtained  bypassing  sidphm-etted  hy- 
drogen into  water  in  which  dichloride  of  arsenmethyl  is  immersed : 

As(OT)CP  +  ffS  =  As(CH')S  -i-  2HC1. 

The  chloride  is  then  converted  into  a  white  mass  of  the  sulphide,  without  the  slightest 
separation  of  sulphur.  The  product  is  dissolved  in  a  mixtui'e  of  alcohol  and  sulphide 
of  carbon,  from  which  it  crystallises  by  rapid  evaporation  in  shining  laminaa,  or  by 
slow  evaporation  in  small  prisms.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  moderately  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  very  soluble  in  sidphide  of  carbon.  In  the  crystallised  state,  it 
melts  at  about  100°  C,  but  often  remains  fluid  for  a  long  time  after  cooling.    It  is 
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decomposed  by  heat,  with  separation  of  sulpliido  of  arsenic.  It  is  permanent  in  tho 
air,  and  has  a  faint  odour  like  that  of  asafoetida.  The  alcoholic  solution  decomposes 
the  salts  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  platinum,  and  mercm-osum,  with  formation  of  me- 
tallic sulphides,  and  produces  a  white  cloud  with  mercuric  cliloride. 

Aesendimethyl  or  Cacodyl.  As(CH^)-  =  Kd. — (Cadet,  CrcU.  N.  Chem.  Ai-oli. 
i.  212 ;  Bunsen,  Pogg.  Ann.  xl.  219;  xlii.  145  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxvii.  6  ;  xlii.  19  ; 
Baeyer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  257. — Gm.  ix.  316;  Gerh.  i.  626.) — This  body,  together 
with  the  products  of  its  oxidation,  constitutes  the  sp)ontaneously  inflammable  liquid, 
known  as  Cadet's  fuming  liquid  or  alkarsin."^  To  prepare  this  Kqiud,  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  acetate  of  potassium  and  arsenious  oxide  is  distUIedina  retoi-t  provided  with  a 
receiver,  from  which  a  long  tube  passes  into  the  chimney,  to  carry  away  the  poisonous 
gases  evolved  diu'ing  the  process.  The  retort  is  placed  in  a  sand-bath  and  gradually 
heated  till  it  is  red-hot  at  the  bottom.  A  brown  oleaginous  liquid  consisting  of  im- 
piu'e  cacodyl  is  then  found  in  the  receiver,  together  with  metallic  arsenic,  and  a 
mixtm-e  of  water,  acetone,  and  acetic  acid,  which  floats  on  the  top.  Tlie  reaction  is 
very  complicated,  considerable  quantities  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  hydi-idc  of  methyl 
(marsh-gas)  being  given  otf,  together  with  other  gases  in  smaller  quantity ;  but  the 
formation  of  cacodyl  is  evidently  connected  with  the  splitting  up  of  acetic  acid  at  a 
red  heat  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  hydride  of  methyl  (p.  12).  The  oily  liquid, 
which  is  very  inflammable,  is  decanted  by  means  of  a  syplion,  the  longer  arm  of 
which  dips  under  water.  It  is  then  washed  with  boiled  water  and  distilled  over 
hydrate  of  potassium  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

Pm-e  cacodyl  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  chloride  with  metallic  zinc,  dissolving 
out  the  chloride  of  zinc  by  water,  and  dehydrating  the  oily  liquid,  which  sinks  to 
the  bottom,  by  distillation  from  cliloride  of  calcium.  The  strong  tendency  of  ca- 
codyl to  take  fire  in  the  air  and  the  extremely  poisonous  quality  of  its  vapour,  render 
it  necessary  to  perform  all  the  distillations  in  sealed  vessels,  fiUed  wth  dry  carbonic 
acid  gas.    Bunsen's  method  is  as  follows : 

1.  Chloride  of  cacodyl  is  prepared  perfectly  free  from  oxide,  by  distilling  alkarsin 
yfith.  strong  hydi'ochloric  acid,  till  the  resulting  chloride  no  longer  emits  the  slightest 
fume  on  exposm-e  to  the  air ;  or  better,  by  mixing  the  dilute  alcoholic  solutions  of 
alkarsin  and  mercuric  cliloride,  and  distilling  the  resulting  precipitate  of  chloromcron-ato 
of  cacodyl  (Kd-0.4HgCl)  with  very  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  To  free  the  distillate 
obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  from  water  and  hycbochloric  acid,  it  is  digested 
for  several  days  with  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  quick  lime,  contained  in  the 
bulb-apparatus  a  (fig.  74).  The  air  is  first  expeUed  from  this  apparatus  by  a  stream 
of  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  the  lower  extremity  a  is  then  dipped  into  the  cliloride  of 
cacodyl  below  the  hydrochloric  acid;  the  chloride  of  cacodyl  is  di'awn  into  the  bidb  by 
means  of  a  hand-syringe  attached  by  a  caoutchouc  tube  to  the  upper  end  h ;  and  lastly 
the  apparatus  is  sealed  at  both  ends  and  set  aside  for  several  days. 

2.  The  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  cacodyl  is  effected  in  a  second  apparatus  B, 
represented  in  fig.  75.  A  moderately  strong  and  rather  wide  gas-delivery  tube  is 
blown  out  to  a  bulb  in  two  places  a,  b,  about  six  inches  apart ;  the  lower  extremity  is 
then  drawn  out  and  twice  bent,  as  sliown  at  c,  d :  the  upper  bulb  a  is  partly 
fiUed  through  the  wide  open  end  of  the  tube  with  small  cuttings  of  pure  zinc- 
foil  ;  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  is  thou  di-awn  out  and  bent,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
and  the  whole  apparatus  is  filled  \vith  perfectly  dry  carbonic  acid  gas.  To  introduce 
the  pmafied  chloride  of  cacodyl  into  the  bulb  a,  the  tube  of  apparatus  A  is  cut  off 
at  c,  just  above  the  bidb ;  the  upper  extremity  /  of  the  apparatus  B,  is  then  introduced 
into  bulb  A  ;  and  a  quantity  of  the  liquid,  sufficient  to  half  fill  it,  is  drawn  in  by 
means  of  a  hand-syringe  connected  with  the  lower  end  c,  after  which  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube  is  sealed  by  the  blowpipe  at  c,  and  the  upper  end  sealed  and  melted  off  at  r/, 
close  to  the  bulb  a.  The  apparatus  is  now  inverted,  and  the  bulb  a  immersed  in 
water  at  100°  C.  The  reduction  then  takes  place  without  evolution  with  gas,  and 
after  some  hoiu's,  the  contents  of  the  bulb  a  are  converted  into  a  white  saline  mass, 
wliich  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  cacodyl  with  chloride  of  zinc,  and  melts  to  an 
oily  liquid  at  110° — 120°  C.    To  separate  the  cacodyl  from  the  chloride  of  zinc,  tho 

*  This  liquid  was  supposed  hy  Biinsen  to  be  the  oxide  of  cacodyl,  ( AsC''H*')20.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  be  definite  m  constitution.  Bunsen's  analj'ses  of  it  vary  fri)m  20".)  to  22'4  per  cent-  in  the 
carbon,  and  from  G5-4  lo  66  2  in  tlie  arsenic.  Dumas  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  viii.  362)  found  22  0  and  23'2 
percent,  carbon,  and  from  G8'9  to  G9"3  per  cent,  arsenic.  Now  tiie  formula  of  oxide  of  cacodyl  requires 
21  '2  carbon,  and  66  4  arsenic,  while  that  of  cacodyl  itself  requires  22-9  carbon,  and  714  arsenic.  These 
results  are  quite  in  accordance  with  tiie  supposition  that  Cadet's  liquid  is  a  variable  mixture  of  cacodyl 
and  its  oxide  ;  tlie  spontaneous  inflammability  of  the  liquid  likewise  indicates  the  presence  of  free  caco- 
dyl. The  true  oxide  of  cacodyl  (Uunst-n's  paracacodylic  oxi(iL\  p.  407,  supposed  by  him  to  be  isomeric 
witli  alkarsin),  produced  by  slow  oxidation  of  cacodyl  or  of  alkarsin  itself,  is  not  spontaneously  inflam- 
mable. (Gerhardt.) 
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end  c  of  the  apparatus  is  broken  off  imder  water  which  has  been  thoroughly  freed 
from  ail-  by  boilLiig  ;  the  whole  apparatus  is  heated  to  expel  the  carbonic  anhj-dridc,  and 
then  left  to  cool,  till  the  bulb  b  is  nearly  filled  -ndth  water ;  the  end  e  is  again  sealed ; 
the  apparatus  inclined  so  that  the  water  may  flow  into  the  bulb  a  ;  and  this  bulb  is 
gently  heated.  The  chloride  of  zinc  then  dissolves,  and  the  cacodyl  sinks  to  the 
bottom  as  a  heavy  oily  liquid. 


Fig.  74.  Fig.  75. 


(til 


To  dehydi-ate  the  cacodyl  and  purify  it  further,  it  is  next  transferred,  with  the  same 
precautions  as  before,  into  another  apparatus  A  {fig.  7i),  the  bulb  of  which  contains 
dry  chloride  of  calcium :  for  this  purpose,  the  bulb  a  of  apparatus  B  is  cut  off  at  h,  and 
the  apparatus  A  having  been  filled  with  dry  carbonic  acid  gas,  its  lower  extremity  a  is 
introduced  into  the  bulb  a,  and  made  to  dip  into  the  cacodyl  below  the  watery  liquid ; 
the  cacodyl  is  then  drawn  by  suction  with  the  sji-inge  into  tlie  bulb  of  apparatus  A, 
\vhich  is  then  sealed  at  both  ends,  and  set  aside  for  some  time.  The  dehydrated 
cacodyl  is  next  transferred  into  a  second  apparatus  b,  filled  with  dry  eai-bonic  acid 
gas,  and  having  some  zinc-cuttings  in  the  bulb  a,  and  the  two  arms  of  the  tubes  are 
tlien  sealed  and  melted  off  just  below  the  bulbs  «,  b.  The  bulb  b  is  then  immersed  in 
cold  water;  the  cacodyl  distilled  into  it  by  gently  heating  the  bulb  a  with  a  spirit- 
lamp,  and  then  poured  back ;  and  the  rectification  is  repeated  in  this  manner  two  or  three 
times.  Lastly,  the  bulb  b  is  cooled  in  a  freezing  mixture  to— 6°  C,  and  left  tliere  till 
about  I  of  the  liquid  has  crystallised,  and  the  still  liquid  portion  is  poured  back :  that 
which  then  remains  in  the  solid  state  is  pure  cacodyl. 

Cacodyl  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  the  sulphide  with  mercurj'. 

Properties. — Cacodyl  is  at  ordinary  temperatures  a  transparent  colourless,  strongly  re- 
fracting liquid,  heavier  than  water.  It  boils  near  170°  C.  Its  vapoiu'-density  (referred 
to  air  as  unity)  is  by  experiment  7'101,  which  shows  that  the  formula  of  cacodyl  in 
the  free  state  is  As-C^H'-  =  As-Me*  =  KdKd.  For  the  atomic  weight  represented 
by  this  formida  is  210  (  =  2 .  75  +  4 .  12  +  12  .  1),  and  if  this  represents  2  vols,  of 
vapom-,  the  weight  of  one  vol.  of  vapour,  that  is  to  say,  the  specific  gi-avitj'  referred  to 
hydrogen  as  unity,  is  105  ;  and  multiplying  this  by  0-0693,  the  specific  gravity  of 
hydrogen  referred  to  aii-,  we  obtain  for  the  specific  gravity  of  cacodyl-vapour  referred 
to  air  as  unity,  the  number  7'2755,  which  is  very  near  the  number  determined  by 
experiment.  Cacodyl  has  a  disgusting  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of  arseuetted  hyih'o- 
gen,  and  its  vapour  is  very  poisonous.  It  solidifies  at  6°  C.  in  square-based  prisms.  It 
IS  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  When  heated  in  a 
close  vessel  to  about  400°  C.  it  is  resolved,  -n-ithout  deposition  of  carbon,  into  metallic 
arsenic,  and  a  mixture  of  2  vol.  marsh  gas  and  1  vol.  oleSant  gas  : 

As-C^H>=  =  2CH'  +  C-H^  +  As\ 

Cacodyl  takes  fire  in  the  air,  at  ordinarj-  temperatiu-es,  even  more  readily  than  erudo 
alkarsin,  yielding  carbonic  anhydride,  water,  and  arsenious  oxide,  but  if  the  quantity 
of  air  present  is  not  sufficient  for  complete  combustion,  a  red  compound,  llunsen's 
crythrarsin,  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  This  red  substance  is  also  produced  when 
cacodyl  is  passed  through  red-hot  tubes  ;  also  by  the  action  of  protoehloride  of  tin, 
or  phosphorous  acid  on  cacodyl.    It  appears  to  contain  CH'-As^O'.    Cacodyl  exposed 
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to  the  gradual  action  of  oxt/gm,  as  when  air  is  passed  into  it  in  suocessive  ImliMes,  is 
converted  first  into  oxide  of  caeodyl,  and  afterwards  into  cacodylic  acid.  It  takes  lire 
in  chlorine  gas,  and  is  converted  by  chlorine-water  into  clilorido  of  caeodyl.  It  dis- 
solves sulphur,  forming  a  protosiilyihide  or  trisnlphide  of  caeodyl,  according  to  tlie 
quantity.  Fuming  siil-phuric  acid  dissolves  it  without  blackening  :  the  solution  gives 
off,  even  in  the  cold,  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  yields  by  distil- 
lation a  product  having  an  agreeable  ethereal  odour.  It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid, 
and  the  solution  yields  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  nitrate  of 
silver  and  caeodyl. 

Bromide  of  Caeodyl,  As(CH^)-Br  =  KdBr,  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  chlo- 
roniorcurate,  As-C''H''-'0.4:HgCl,  with  concentrated  hydrobromic  acid,  and  is  purified 
like  tlie  chloride.  It  is  a  yellow  liquid,  which  does  not  fume  in  the  air,  and  closely 
reseml:)les  the  cliloride.  When  heated  over  merciuy  to  a  temperature  between  200° 
and  300°  C.  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  free  caeodyl  and  mereurous  bromide.  Heated 
with  water  it  forms  an  oxyhrmnide. 

Chloride  of  Caeodyl,  As(CH')-Cl  =  KdCl. — Prepared  by  distilling  the  chloro- 
mercurate  with  very  strong  hycirocliloric  acid,  and  pm-ified  from  water  and  adliering 
hydrochloric  acid  by  placing  it  in  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  quick  lime,  and 
distilling  it  in  the  hermetically  sealed  apparatus  {fig.  74)  filled  with  di'y  car- 
bonic anhydride.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine-water  on  caeodyl.  It 
is  a  very  mobile  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  which  does  not  solidify  even  at  —  45°  C. 
It  boils  a  little  above  100°  C,  forming  a  colourless  vapour  of  specific  gravity  4'5G 
(by  calculation  4'85).  It  does  not  fume  in  the  air,  but  emits  a  very  piuigent  intoxi- 
cating odour.  The  vapoiu'  mixed  with  air  produces,  when  inhaled  in  rather  large 
quantity,  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  nose  and  extravasation  of  blood 
in  the  eyes.  The  vapour  evolved  from  the  boiling  liquid  takes  fire  spontaneously 
in  the  air,  and  explodes  violently  when  heated  with  oxygen  gas. 

Cliloride  of  caeodyl  is  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  all  proporti(3ns  in 
alcohol.  Sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  decompose  it,  eliminating  hydrochloric  aciil. 
Strong  nitric  acid  sets  it  on  fli-e.  It  burns  in  chlorine  gas,  witli  copious  deposition  of 
charcoal.  Zinc,  tin,  and  iron  decompose  it,  setting  the  caeodyl  free.  With  alcoholic 
potash  it  yields  chloride  of  potassium,  and  an  ethereal  liquid  having  a  disagreeable 
odour,  and  miscible  in  aU  proportions  with  water  and  alcohol.  Mixed  with  sohition  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  it  gives  up  the  whole  of  its  cliloriue,  forming  a  precipitate  of  chloride 
of  silver. 

A  subchloride  or  oxychloride  of  caeodyl,  KdCL.-i'Kd-O,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
water  on  the  chloride,  also  by  distilling  alkarsin  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  rectify- 
ing the  product  over  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  water,  and  redistilling  in  an  atmospliere 
of  carbonic  anhydride.  It  is  a  liquid  which  resembles  the  chloride,  has  a  very  offensive 
odour,  and  boils  at  109°  C,  giving  off  a  vapoiu-  of  syjeciflc  gravity  5-46. 

Chloroc7tprite  of  Caeodyl,  KdCl.Cu-Cl,  is  obtained  as  a  bulky  white  precipitate,  on 
mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  caeodyl  with  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  In  contact  with  the  air,  it  turns  green,  and  gives  oif  very  fetid 
arsenical  vapovirs.    It  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  its  component  clilorides. 

Chloroflatinatc  of  Caeodyl. — An  alcoholic  sohition  of  chloride  of  caeodyl  mixed  with 
dichloride  of  platinum,  yields  a  red-bro-wn  precipitate,  probably  consisting  of  AsC-H"Cl. 
PtCl- ;  but  on  boiling  this  product  with  water,  a  yeUow  solution  is  obtained,  which  on 
cooling,  deposits  crystals  of  a  new  compound,  viz. : 

Chloride  of _  Cacoplatyl,  AsC=H'PtCl.H=0,  or  rather  AsC-H'pt-Cl.H'O,  that  is  to 
say,  the  cliloride  of  a  radicle,  cacoplatyl,  formed  from  caeodyl  by  the  substitution 
of  2  at.  platinieum  (pt.  =  49-9)  for  2  at.  hycU'ogen.  It  appears  to  be  formed  from 
chloroplatinate  of  caeodyl,  by  abstraction  of  2HC1.  This  salt  forms  needle-shaped 
crystals,  whicli  are  inodorous,  have  a  nauseous  taste,  and  are  soluble  in  hot  water  and 
alcohol.  Ammonia  dissolves  it  in  all  pi'oportions,  and  the  solution  when  evaporated 
yields  indistinct  crj'stals  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Chloride  of  cacoplatyl  sustains  a  tem- 
perature of  164°  C.  without  decomposing,  merely  giving  off  4  per  cent,  of  water, 
which  it  takes  up  again  v  lien  boiled  with  water.  At  higher  temperatures,  it  turns 
bro\™,  and  then  liurns  away,  giving  off  arsenical  vapours  and  leaving  arsenide  of 
platinum.  Chloride  of  cacoplatyl  is  not  attacked  by  hydi'ochloric  acid ;  sulphuric 
acid  colours  it  yellow.  With  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  it  forms  yellow, 
precipitates  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  cacoplatyl,  precisely  similar  in  composition  to 
the  chloride.  With  nitrate  of  silver,  it  forms  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  the 
liquid  remaining  neutral.  Boiled  with  sulphate  of  silver,  it  also  forms  chloride  of 
silver,  and  the  filtered  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo  yields  white  crystalline  gi'ains  of 
sulphate  of  cacoplatyl  (AsC-iri't-)-..SO-'.    (Oerh.  i.  642.) 

D  D  3  ■      .  . 
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Trichloride  of  Cacodyl,  As{CB}fCV — Produced:  1.  By  the  action  of  perchloride  of 
pliosphorus  on  cacodylic  acid : 

KdO^H  +  2PCP  =  KdCF  +  2PCP0  +  HCl. 

The  chloride  of  phosphorus  must  be  immersed  in  anhydrous  ether,  the  cacodylic  acid 
in  powder  added  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  and  the  action  moderated  by  external 
cooling. — 2.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  monoeliloride.  The  latter  compound, 
when  brought  directly  in  contact  with  chlorine  gas,  takes  fire  and  undergoes  complete 
decomposition ;  but  if  chlorine  be  led  on  to  the  surface  of  a  solution  of  the  mono- 
chloride  in  sulphide  of  carbon  externally  cooled,  the  trichloride  is  formed  in  crystalline 
lamina?,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  sulphide  of  carbon. 

The  trichloride,  prepared  by  the  first  method,  forms  beautiful  large  prismatic  crys- 
tals, wliich,  however,  are  Tery  unstable,  being  instantly  decomposed,  at  temperatures 
between  40°  and  50°  C,  into  chloride  of  methyl  and  dichlorido  of  arsen-monomethyl : 

As(Cff)-.CP  =  As(CH')CP  +  CH^Cl. 

The  decomposition  takes  place  spontaneously  in  the  course  of  a  day  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, even  when  the  compoimd  is  enclosed  in  sealed  tubes.  The  crystals  obtained 
by  the  second  method  are  much  more  stable. 

Ti'icliloride  of  cacodyl  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  anhydrous  ether,  and  sepsr 
rates  by  qiiick  cooling  of  a  warm  saturated  solution,  in  laminae,  by  slow  cooling,  or 
spontaneous  evaporation,  in  transparent  colourless  prisms,  which,  however,  become  dxill 
even  in  a  vacuum.  It  dissolves  less  freely  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  from  which  it  sepa- 
rates in  large  laminae.  Anhydrous  alcohol  decomposes  it,  forming  a  sjTup,  whicli,  by 
slow  evaporation,  yields  crystals  of  basic  perchloride  of  cacodyl,  or  hydrochlorate  of 
cacodylic  acid : 

As(CH')-CP  +  2(C=H5.H.O)  =  As(Cg)'0-H''Cl  +  2C-H'C1. 

Basic  perchloride  of  Ctiloride 
cacodyl.  of  ethyl. 

The  alcoholic  solution,  left  to  evaporate,  gives  off  a  substance,  probably  dicldoridc  of 
arscn-nimioiiuthi/l  (p.  401),  which  acts  intensely  on  the  mucous  membranes.  The  tri- 
chloride fumes  in  moist  air,  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forming  basic  perchloride 
of  cacodyl.  The  same  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  ethereal  solution  when  ex- 
posed to  the  ail',  the  basic  perchloride  separating  in  long  needles,  the  formation  of 
which  may  be  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  water  or  alcohol.  The  trichloride  dis- 
solves in  water,  with  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  forming  a  solution  of  cacodylic 
acid  and  hydrochloric  acid : 

As(CH:3)=CP  +  2H=0  =  As(CH=)=02H  +  3HC1. 

The  decomposition  is  exactly  similar  to  the  preceding,  the  basic  perchloride  containing 
indeed  the  elements  of  cacodylic  and  hydrochloric  acid : 

As(Cff)-0=H-Cl  =  As(CH5)=0'^H  +  HCl. 

The  ethereal  solution  of  the  trichloride  does  not  attack  7nermric  oxide  ;  but  on  adding 
alcohol,  a  brisk  action  takes  place,  and  an  oil  separates  which  contains  chlorine  and 
mercury,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  ether.  On  further  addition  of 
mercuric  oxide,  the  whole  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  compoimd 
of  that  substance  with  cacodylic  acid  (p.  408).  Oxide  of  silver  is  also  without  action 
on  the  ethereal  solution.  (Baeyer.) 

Bihromochloride  of  Cacodyl,  As(CH^)-CIBr^.  —  Bromine  acts  upon  monoeliloride  of 
cacodyl  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorine.  On  adding  bromine  to  a  mixture  of  the 
monochloride  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  the  dibromochloride  is  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  a  yellow  crystalline  body,  which  is  even  more  unstable  than  the  trichloride,  being 
quickly  resolved  into  gaseous  bromide  of  methyl,  and  a  liquid  which  appears  to  be 
chlorobromide  of  arsen-monomethyl,  As(CH')-.ClBr,  but  is  very  unstable.  (Baeyer). 

Cyanide  of  Cacodyl,  As(CH^)-.CN  =  KdCy,  is  obtained  by  distilling  all;arsin 
(Cadet's  liquor)  with  strong  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  better  with  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  cyanide  of  mercury ;  metallic  merciu-y  then  separates,  and  cyanide  of  cacodyl 
collects  under  the  water  in  the  receiver,  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  oil,  whicli  soon 
solidifies  in  fuie  prismatic  crystals.  The  liquid  is  decanted,  and  the  crystals  are  dried 
by  pressure  between  bibulous  paper.  The  crj-stals  are  oblique  prisms,  tnuicated  on  the 
acute  edges,  and  terminated  by  dihedral  summits.  It  melts  at  33°  C,  forming  a  colour- 
less ethereal,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  which  solidifies  again  on  cooling.  It  boils  at 
140°  C,  yielding  a  vapour  of  specific  gravity  4'63.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  niueli 
more  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  intensely  poisonous,  more  so  than  any  otlier 
cacodyl-conipound.    A  few  grains  of  it  diffused  in  vapoiu'  through  (he  air  of  a  room, 
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are  sufficient  to  excite  giddiness,  delirium,  numlinesa  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  even 
loss  of  consciousness ;  these  attacks,  however,  are  of  short  duration,  provided  the 
person  affected  make  his  escape  in  time.  Cyanide  of  cacodyl  is  not  decomposed  by 
dilute  alkalis,  but  conantrattd  acids  decompose  it,  witli  evolution  of  hydrocyanic 
acid.  With  sHvcr-solutions  it  forms  a  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver.  It  reduces 
mcrcurons  nitrate,  but  does  not  act  on  mercuric  nitrate.  With  mercuric  chloride,  it 
forms  a  white  precipitate  of  chloromercurate  of  cacodyl. 

Fluoride  of  Cacodyl,  As(CH^)^F  =  KdF. — Produced  by  distilling  the  cliloro- 
mercurate  with  hydi-ofluoric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  has  an  offensive 
odour,  and  attacks  glass. 

Iodide  of  Cacodyl,  As(CH'')-I  =  Kdl. — Wlien  alkarsin  is  distilled  with  concen- 
trated hydriodic  acid,  an  oily  liquid  passes  over,  which  on  cooling  deposits  transparent 
rhomboidal  tables,  consisting  of  oxyiodidc  of  cacodyl.  To  complete  the  separation,  the 
liquid  is  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  then  decanted  from  the  crystals,  and  afterwards 
dried  and  rectified  in  the  manner  described  for  the  chloride,  the  distillation  being,  how- 
ever, discontinued  when  two-thirds  of  the  liquid  have  passed  over.  Iodide  of  cacodyl  thus 
prepared  is  a  yellowish,  slightly  syrup>y  liquid,  having  a  strong  repulsive  odour.  It  is 
heavier  than  melted  chloride  of  calcium.  It  remains  liquid  at  — 10°  C,  and  boils  at  a 
temperature  above  100'-'  C. ;  nevertheless  it  distils  with  the  vapour  of  water.  It  does 
not  fume  when  exposed  to  the  aii-,  but  gradually  oxidises  and  deposits  fine  prismatic 
crystals  of  cacodylic  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water. 
nitric  and  stdphuric  acids  decompose  it,  setting  iodine  free.  When  heated  in  the  air 
it  burns  with  a  dazzling  flame,  giving  off  vapom-s  of  iodine. 

Oxide  of  Cacodyl,  As-C'II'-O  =  Kd-'O.  (Bunsen's  Paracacodylic  Oxide,  see  p. 
403.) — This  compound  is  formed  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  cacodyl ;  also  by  the  action  of 
reducing  agents,  such  as  hydriodic,  hydrobromic,  sidphydi-ic,  or  phosphorous  acid, 
protoehioride  of  tin,  &e.,  on  cacodylic  acid.  When  air  is  made  to  bubble  slowly  through 
alkarsin,  that  liquid  is  gradually  converted  into  a  syrup  filled  with  crystals  of  caco- 
dylic acid ;  and  on  dissolving  in  water  the  mass  thus  obtained,  and  distilling,  water 
liaving  the  odour  of  cacodyl  passes  over  at  first,  and  afterwards  between  120"^  and 
130°  C.,  an  oily  liquid,  which  when  dried  over  caustic  baryta,  and  rectified  out  of  con- 
tact of  air,  yields  piu'e  oxide  of  cacodyl,  in  the  form  of  a  limpid  oil,  having  a  pungent 
odour,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  boiling  at  120°  C.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
oxidises  very  slowly,  without  fuming  or  rise  of  temperatm-e,  and  is  converted  into 
cacodylic  acid.  Air  mixed  with  its  vapour  between  50°  and  70°  C.  detonates  violently 
on  the  approach  of  a  burning  body.  Oxide  of  cacodyl  dissolves  in  hydrochloric,  hy- 
driodic, and  hydi'obromic  acids,  forming  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  cacodyl. 

Oxide  of  cacodyl  forms  with  mercuric  chloride,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  two  substances  Kd-0.4HgCl.  This  compound,  called  chloromercurate 
of  cacodyl,  is  also  produced  by  mixing  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  alkarsin  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  the  latter  not  being  in  excess.  After  several 
crystallisations  from  boiling  water,  it  forms  silky  tufts,  and  by  slow  cooling  of  the 
solution,  may  be  obtained  in  small  rhombic  tables;  100  pts.  of  boiling  water  dissolve 
3  ■47  pts.  of  the  compound:  it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  especially  at  the  boiling  heat. 
It  is  inodorous,  but  has  a  disagreeable  metallic  taste,  and  is  very  poisonoas.  When 
heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  decomposes  without  leaving  any  residue.  AVith 
hydrochloric,  hydriodic,  and  hydrobromic  acids,  it  forms  chloride,  iodide,  and  bromide 
of  cacodyl. 

Oxide  of  cacodyl  forms  with  mercuric  bromide,  a  compound  similar  in  composition 
and  properties  to  that  just  described,  viz.  the  bromomercurato  of  cacodyl, 
Kd-'O. 4HgBr.  With  nitrate  of  silver,  it  forms  the  compound  3Kd-0.2NO^Ag,  which 
separates  in  the  form  of  a  heavy,  white,  crystalline  powder,  on  poiiring  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  sUver  into  a  cold  solution  of  alkarsin  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  This  compound 
sustains  a  temperature  of  90°  C.  without  decomposing,  but  explodes  at  100°  C,  giving 
off  fetid  arsenical  products.  With  dichloride  of  platinum,  oxide  of  cacodyl  forms  a 
red-brown  precipitate,  and  with  cyanide  of  mercury  a  brovni  pidverulent  precipitate, 
resembling  paracyanogen  and  smelling  like  dried  nightshade  berries. 

Dioxide  of  Cacodyl,  AsQ-Hf^O  =  KdO,  or  Cacodylate  of  Cacodyl,        |  0-— This 

is  the  thick  syrupy  liquid  which  is  produced  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  cacodyl  or  alkar- 
sin, and  gradually  becomes  filled  with  crystals  of  cacodylic  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by 
water,  and  the  liquid  then  yields  a  distillate  of  oxide  of  cacodyl,  and  leaves  a  residue 
of  cacodylic  acid : 

4Kd0  +  H'O  =  Kd^O  -I-  2Kd0^H. 
Cacodylic  Acid,  A&CK'O-  =  KdO^.H,  or  Kd-'OMI-O.— This  compound  may  bo 
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prepared  by  passing  oxygen  gas  for  several  days  through  alkarsin ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
liquid  is  then  converted  into  crystals  of  cacodylic  acid,  which  may  be  purified  by  pressure 
between  paper  and  recrystallisation.  This  mode  of  preparation,  however,  is  disagree- 
able and  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  inflammability  and  poisonous  character  of  the 
cacodyl.  A  safer  and  more  expeditious  method  is  to  oxidise  alkarsin  with  mercuric 
oxide.  The  two  substances  are  placed  together  under  water,  in  a  vessel  externally 
cooled  ;  mercury  is  thereby  reduced,  and  cacodylate  of  mercury  formed  : 

Kd  +  2Hg=0  =  3Hg  +  KdO=Hg. 

More  alkarsin  is  then  added,  drop  by  drop,  till  mercury  no  longer  separates  on  heating 
the  mixtui-e,  and  a  faint  odour  of  cacodyl  becomes  perceptible  ;  after  which  the  liquid 
is  evaporated,  the  residue  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  cacodylic  acid  which  ei-ystaUises 
from  the  solution  is  purified  by  recrj'stallisation  from  alcohol.  It  is  then  obtained  in 
large  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms,  transparent  and  colourless.  It  is  inodorous  and  not 
at  all  jjoisonous,  although  it  contains  oiSo  per  cent,  of  ai-senic.  It  dissolves  in  water 
in  all  proportions,  somewhat  less  freely  in  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is 
permanent  in  dry  air,  but  damp  air  decomposes  it.  It  is  altogether  a  very  stable 
compound,  sustaining  a  heat  of  200°  C.  without  decomposition ;  at  higher  tempera- 
tures however,  it  decomposes,  yielding  arsenious  oxide  and  other  arsenical  products 
having  a  very  fetid  odoiu\  It  is  not  attacked  by  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  by  a  mixture 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  chromate  of  potassium,  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  It  is  not  deoxi- 
dised by  sidphurous  acid,  oxalic  acid,  ferrous  sulphate,  or  hydrogen  gas ;  but  when 
heated  with  phosphorous  acid,  it  gives  off  vapours  of  cacodyl.  It  is  also  reduced  when  its 
aqueous  solution  is  boiled  with  zinc.  An  acid  solution  of  protochloride  of  f  in  converts  it 
into  chloride  of  cacodyl.  Dry  hydriodic  acid  gas,  passed  over  dry  cacodylic  acid,  forms 
iodide  of  cacodyl,  water,  and  free  iodine  : 

KdO=H  +  SHI  =  Kdl  +  2H=0  +  21. 
Dry  hydrohromic  acid  gas  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  With  dry  hydrochloric  acid,  on 
the  contrary,  or  with  the  concentrated  aqueous  acid,  cacodylic  acid  unites  directly, 
forming  the  compound  KdO-H.ClH.  But  by  exposing  cacodylic  acid  for  some  time  to 
a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  dichloride  of  arscnmo7io}iuthyl  is  obtained,  together 
with  water  and  chloride  of  methyl.    (Baey  er) : 

As(CH')=0-H  +  3HC1  =  AsCH'CP  +  2H-0  +  CH^Cl. 

Sidphydric  acid,  either  dry  or  in  aqueous  solution,  decomposes  cacodylic  acid,  with 
rise  of  temperature,  forming  disulphide  of  cacodyl,  water,  and  sulphur : 

2KdO-H  +  3H=S  =  2KdS  +  4H-0  +  S; 

but  if  the  cacodylic  acid  is  dissolved  in  weak  alcohol,  a  considerable  quantity  of  proto- 
sulijhide  is  formed  as  well  as  disulphide : 

2KdO=H  +  3ffS  =  Kd^S  +  4H-0  +  2S. 

Cacodylates. — Cacodylic  acid  dissolves  metallic  oxides,  and  decomposes  carbonates 
•with  effervescence.  Most  of  its  salts  are  guminy,  but  few  being  capable  of  crystal- 
lising. The  general  formula  of  the  normal  cacodylates  is  AsC-II''MO-  =  KdO-M. 
They  require  a  higher  temperature  to  decompose  them  than  the  acid,  and  give  olT 
stinking  products,  leaving  a  residue  of  carbonate  or  arsenate.  They  dissolve  in  water 
and  in  alcohol.  Sulphj-dric  acid  converts  them  into  the  corresponding  sidpho-cacody- 
lates  KdS-M.  With  silver,  cacodylic  acid  forms  a  normal  salt,  KdO^Ag,  and  an  acid 
salt,  KdO'Ag.2KdO-H,  both  of  which  crystallise  in  needles. 

Cacodylic  acid  also  combines  ■nnth  certain  acids. 

Hydrochlorate  of  cacodylic  acid,  KdO-'H.ClH,  called  bj'  Bunsen,  basic  pcrchloride  of 
cacodyl,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  cacodylic  acid  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
evaporating  in  vacuo.  It  then  solidifies  in  a  mass  of  beautiful  lamellatod  crystals,  in- 
odorous, but  having  a  strong  acid  taste  (Bunsen).  It  is  also  produced  by  the  action 
of  water  or  alcohol  on  trichloride  of  cacodyl  (Baeycr,  p.  406).  The  compound  is 
decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric  and  cacodylic  acids,  and  when  Iieated  to 
200°  C.  gives  off  monochlorinated  hydride  of  methyl,  water,  hydrocldoric  acid,  and 
an  oily  liquid,  leaving  a  residue  of  arsenious  acid. 

On  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  cacodylic  acid  and  mercuric  chloride,  a  caco- 
dylate of  mercuric  chloride,  Ivd-0'.2HgCl,  is  precipitated  in  white  shining  scales, 
which  change  after  a  while  to  slender  needles. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  forms  \vitli  cacodylic  acid  a  similar  compound,  KdO-H.FH,  which 
crystallises  in  fine  prisms.  Hydrohromic  acid  also  unites  directly  with  cacodylic  acid, 
but  the  compound  is  a  syrupy  liquid  wliioh  does  not  crystallise. 

Selenidc  of  Cacodyl,  is  obtained  by  distilling  chloride  of  cacodyl  two  or  threo 
times  with  aqueous  sclonido  of  sodium.  It  passes  over  with  tlio  vapour  of  water,  in 
the  form  of  a  heavy  yellow  oil,  having  an  extremely  oflonsive  odour.    It  is  insoluble 
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n  water,  but  soluLlo  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  a  very  high  boiling  point.  It  forms 
}lack  precipitates  with  lead  and  silver  salts,  and  with  mercuric  cJiloride,  it  yields  first 
I  black  precipitate  of  sidphide  of  mercury,  and  afterwards,  on  further  addition  of  thfi 
nereury-salt,  a  copious  precipitate  of  chloromercurate  of  cacodyl. 

Sulphide  of  Cacod i/l,Aii-C-Ii'^S  =  Kd-S,  may  be  prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of 
ulphide  of  barium  to  the  crude  liquid  obtained  by  distilling  acetate  of  potassium  with 
irsenious  oxide,  or  by  distilling  sulphydi-ate  of  barium  witli  chloride  of  cacodyl.  It  is 
)urified  by  means  of  carlionate  of  lead  and  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  a  transjiarent, 
lolourless,  extremely  fetid  liquid,  which  retains  its  fluidity  at  40°  C,  and  boils  at  a  tem- 
)erature  considerably  above  100°,  yielding  a  vapou.r  of  specific  gravity  7 '7  2.  It  is  nearly 
nsoluble  in  water,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  does  not 
ume  in  the  air,  but  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  being  converted  into  dioxide  and  disul- 
)liide  of  cacodyl : 

Kd-S  +  0  =  KdO  +  KdS. 

lydi'ochloric  acid  converts  it  into  chloride  of  cacodyl,  -with  evolution  of  sulphydric 
cid. 

Bisulphide  of  Cacodyl,  KdS,  or  Sidphocacodylate  of  cacodijl,  j^|||s-.  —  Obtained  by 

he  action  of  sulphur  on  cacodyl,  or  on  the  monosulphides,  or  by  treating  cacodylic  acid 
nth  sulphiu-etted  hydrogen  in  a  vessel  externally  cooled.  Disnlphide  of  cacodyl  then 
eparates,  mixed  with  excess  of  sulphur,  from  -v^-liich  it  may  be  separated  by  solution 
w  boiluig  alcohol.  The  solution,  if  slowly  cooled,  deposits  the  clisulphide  in  largo 
hombic  tables,  but  if  quickly  cooled,  in  small  prisms,  soft  and  greasy  to  the  touch. 
?he  compound  has  a  pungent  odour,  like  that  of  asafcetida,  is  permanent  in  the  air, 
,nd  melts  at  50°  C,  forming  a  colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  in  a  crj'stalline  mass  on 
ooling.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  very  sparingly  in 
thor.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  alteration  ;  in  strong  sulpluu-ic  acid, 
nth.  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  and  separation  of  sidphur.  Nitric  acid  and  peroxide 
f  lead  convert  it  into  cacodylic  acid.  Mercui-y  decomposes  it,  forming  protosulphido 
f  cacodyl,  and  sulphide  of  mercury. 

Sud'phocacodylic  acid,  AsC-H'S'  =  KdS-H. — This  acid  has  not  been  obtained  in 
he  free  state,  but  its  salts,  KdS-M,  are  obtained  by  pirecipitating  the  alcoholic  solution 
f  the  disulphide  with  alcoholic  solutions  of  certain  metallic  salts,  or  by  decomposing 
he  cacodylates  with  sulphydric  acid.  The  lead-salt,  KdS-Pb,  forms  small  white 
early  scales,  which  are  indoroua,  permanent  in  the  air,  not  affected  by  sulphydric 
cid,  insoluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  cuprous  salt,  KdS-'Ccu, 
Ccu  =  Cu-],  is  obtained  by  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cupric  nitrate  to  a  largo 
xcess  of  alcoholic  disidphido  of  cacodyl,  cacodylic  acid  and  nitrate  of  cacodyl  being 
Drmed  at  the  same  time  : 

4KdS  +  2]SrO'Cu  +  2H-0  =  2KdS=Cu  +  KdO-H  +  NO^Kd  +  KCH. 

t  is  a  soft,  loose,  egg-yellow  powder,  which  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  is  insoluble 
n  water,  aqueous  acids,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  antimony-salt,  Kd'S''Sb  (Sb  being  equi- 
alent  to  H^),  crystallises  in  sliort  light  yellow  needles,  difficult  to  purify.  The 
ismuth-salt,  Kd^S''Bi,  forms  delicate,  golden-yellow,  inodorous  scales,  which  are  per- 
iianent  in  the  air,  sustain  a  heat  of  100°  C.  without  decomposition,  and  are  not  affected 
ly  sulphydric  acid.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol 
nd  ether.  The  gold-scdt,  KdS^Au,  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  alcohoKc  solutions  of 
lisulphide  of  cacodyl  and  trichloride  of  gold,  cacodylic  acid  being  formed  at  the  same 
ime,  as  a  soft,  yellowish  white,  tasteless,  inodorous  powder,  which  is  set  on  fire  by 
trong  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphiu-  and  gold.  It  is  decomposed  by  caustic 
lotash,  but  not  by  sulphydi-ic  acid.  Insoluble  in  water,  hydi-ochloric  acid,  alcohol  and 
ther. 

Arsenteimethyl  As(CH')'  and  Aesenjiethtlium  As(CH')^  (Cahours  and 
^iche,  Compt.  rend,  xxxix.  5-11.) — When  iodide  of  methyl  is  cbopped  by  smaU  portions 
nto  a  small  flask  filled  with  carbonic  anhydride  and  containing  pulverised  arsenide  of 
lodium,  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  is  developed  ;  and  if  the  additions  of  iodide  of 
nethyl  be  repeated  tUl  no  further  rise  of  temperature  is  produced,  and  the  mixtm-e  be 
hen  distilled  in  a  cm-rent  of  carbonic  anhydi-ide,  four  products  are  obtained,  viz.  unal- 
ered  iodide  of  methyl,  a  white  crystalline  body,  and  a  heavy  liquid  composed  of  two  dis- 
,inet  compounds,  one  of  which  boils  at  120°  C.,  the  other  between  165  and  170°.  The 
'ormer  is  arsentrimethyl ;  the  latter  arsendimethyl  or  cacodyl.  The  quantity  of  these 
iquids  obtained  is  but  small,  even  when  the  matter  operated  upon  amounts  to  100 
grammes. 

Arsentrimethyl  is  obtained  piu-e  by  the  decomposition  of  iodide  of  arseu- 
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mcthylium,  e.g.  by  treating  the  compound  of  iodida  of  arsenmethylium  and  iodide  of 
arsenic  {^vid.  inf.)  with  boiling  potash-ley,  evaporating  to  dr^-ness,  and  di.^tilHng  iu 
an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride.  It  is  a  colourless  mobde  liquid,  boiling  below 
100°  C.  It  is  diatomic.  The  oxide,  AsMe^O,  is  crystallisable  but  deliquescent.  The 
sulphide,  AsMe'S  crystallises  from  aqueous  or  alcohohc  solution  hy  slow  evaporation 
iu  colourless  prisms.  It  unites  already  with  iodine  and  bromine,  forming  the  com- 
pounds AsMe^P  and  AsMe^Br^.  (Cahours,  Compt.  rend,  xlis  87;  Jabresber. 
d.  Chem.  1869,  431.) 

Iodide  of  Arsenmethylium.  —  This  is  the  crj-stallised  body  just  mentioned, 
which  is  in  fact  the  chief  product  of  the  reaction.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  iodide  of  methyl  upon  caeodyl.  On  mixing  these  two  liquids  in  a  tube,  a 
violent  action  takes  place,  and  a  yeUowisli  white  mass  of  crj'stals  of  iodide  of  arsen- 
methylium is  obtained,  impregnated  with  an  oily  matter  of  the  same  colour,  consisting 
of  iodide  of  caeodyl : 

2CW1  +  2As(CH')2  =  As(C^H')'I  +  AsC^H^.I. 

The  crystals,  freed  from  the  oU  by  draining  and  pressure  between  bibulous  paper,  and 
then  dissolved  in  iodide  of  methyl  mLxed  with  alcohol,  separate  from  the  solution  in 
the  form  of  beautiful  colourless  tables  having  a  high  lustre. 

Iodide  of  arsenmethylium  boUed  with  recently  precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  yields  a 
strongly  alkaline  liquid,  which,  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  yields  very  deliquescent 
crystalline  laminae  consisting  of  the  hydratcd  oxide  of  arsenmethylium;  and  it.s  solution 
mixed  with  sidphate  or  nitrate  of  sUver,  yields  iodide  of  silver,  and  sulphate  of  arsen- 
methylium, SO^AsMe'')',  or  the  nitrate,  NO'AsMe\  These  salts  are  very  soluble,  highly 
deliquescent,  and  separate  from  their  solutions  by  evaporation  in  vacuo,  in  the  form  of 
beautiful  crystals. 

Iodide  of  Arsenmethylium  tvith  Tri-iodide  of  Arsenic  As(CH')*I.AsI''. — 
Wlien  iodide  of  methyl  is  heated  to  200°  C,  in  contact  with  metallic  arsenic,  the  latter 
disappears,  and  a  large  quantity  of  orange-red  tabular  crystals  are  obtained,  moistened 
with  a  brownish  liquid. 

The  crystals  are  decomposed  by  distillation,  yielding  an  oil  which  has  a  penetrating 
odour  and  excites  tears.  This  oil  is  a  mixture  of  several  substances,  the  least  volatile 
of  which  boils  at  170°  C,  has  the  composition  of  iodide  of  caeodyl,  and  yields  caeodyl 
when  distilled  with  amalgam  of  zinc  ;  the  more  volatile  portion  deposits  long  white 
vci-y  beautiful  needles,  isomeric  with  iodide  of  caeodyl. 

Iodide  of  Arsenmethylium  and  Zinc,  As(CH^)'I.ZnI,  is  obtained  in  coloiir- 
less  crystals  by  heating  iodide  of  methyl  with  arsenide  of  zinc.  It  is  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  potash-ley,  a  heavy  oil  separating,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  if 
this  mass  be  exposed  to  the  air  till  the  free  potash  is  converted  into  carbonate,  then 
exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  alcohol  left  to  evaporate,  iodide  of  arsen- 
methylium crystaUises  out  in  prisms.    (Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  xlix.  87.) 

Iodide  of  Arsenmethylium  and  Cadmium,  As(CH')'I.CdI,  is  obtained  in 
like  manner  and  exhibits  similar  properties.  (Cahours.) 

Tri-iodide  of  Arsenmethylium,  As(CH')*P. — Analogous  to  tri-iodide  of  tetr- 
ethylium.  (Cahours.) 

Bromide  of  Arsenmethylium.  —  Bromide  of  methyl  acts  energetically  on 
caeodyl,  yielding  bromide  of  arsenmethjdium  in  beautiful,  very  deliquescent  crystals, 
and  liquid  bromide  of  caeodyl.    (Cahours  and  Riche.) 

Aesendimethyl-diethtlium.  As(CB[')-(C^H*)-  =  AsMe-E'. — (Cahours  and 
Eiche,  Compt.  rend  xxxix.  544.) 

This  radicle,  like  the  preceding,  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  free  state,  but  the 
sulphide,  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  are  formed,  together  \\\W\  the  coiTesponding 
compounds  of  caeodyl,  by  the  action  of  sulphide,  iodide,  &e.,  of  ethyl  on  caeodyl. 

Iodide.  As(CH')-(C-H*)"I.  —  When  iodide  of  ethyl  is  mixed  -nnth  caeodyl,  no 
apparent  change  takes  place  at  first ;  but  the  mixture,  when  left  to  itself,  gradually 
deposits  magnificent  crystals  of  iodide  of  arsendimethj-ldiethylium,  and  likewise  yields 
an  oil  consisting  of  iodide  of  caeodyl : 

2EI  +  2AsMe=  =  AsMe=E-I  +  AsMe=I. 

Bromide  and  Chloride  of  ethyl  act  in  a  similar  manner,  but  more  slowly.  To  obtain 
chloride  of  arsenmetheihylium,  the  mixture  must  be  heated  in  sealed  tubes  to  180° 
or  200°  C. ;  it  then  deposits  an  oil  containing  needle-.-ihaped  crj'stals  of  the  chloride. 
On  distniing  the  oil  and  leaving  the  distillate  to  cool,  these  crystals  sep;irate  iu  largo 
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intity.    Chloride  of  arsendiinctliyldiethylium  forms  crystalline  compounds  with 
orido  of  mercury,  trichloride  of  gold,  and  dichloridc  of  platinum. 
The  Hydrate  is  formed  by  treating  a  solution  of  the  iodide  with  oxide  of  silver;  a 
ongly  alkaline  liquid  is  then  obtained,  which,  when  evaporated,  deposits  the  oxide 
very  deliquescent  crystalline  scales. 

Sulfhide.  —  Sulphide  of  ethyl  acts  veiy  slowly  on  cacodyl,  and  only  when  heated, 
ming  crystalline  sulphide  of  arsendimethyldiethylium  and  a  yellowish  oil,  consisting 
sidphide  of  cacodyl. 

The  Sulphate  and  Nitrate  are  obtained  in  the  fonn  of  very  deliquescent 
fstals,  by  treating  the  solution  of  the  iodide  with  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  silver. 

AeS  EN  TRI  METHYL -ETHTLIUM,  AsMe'EI,  and  A  R  SE  NME  T  H  YE- TRIE  T II YLI U  M, 

MeE'. — The  iodides  of  these  radicles  are  obtained  by  treating  arseutrimethyl  with 
lido  of  ethyl,  and  arsentriethyl  with  iodide  of  methyl  respectively.  Both  aro 
imorphous  with  the  iodides  of  arsentetramethylium  and  arsentetrethylium. 

Arsendimethyl-diamylium,  As(C-H^)-(C'*H")^  =  AsMe-Am-. — The  iodide  of 
is  radicle  is  produced,  together  with  iodide  of  cacodyl,  by  heating  cacodyl  with  iodide 
amyl  to  180'-'  C.  for  two  or  three  days.  It  crystallises  either  in  nacreous  needles,  or 
thin  plates.  Treated  with  oxide,  nitrate,  and  sulphate  of  silver,  it  yields  the  oxide, 
tratc,  and  sulphate  of  arsendimetliyldiamylium.    (Cahours  and  Kiche.) 

The  arsenides  of  methyl  and  their  compounds  are  related  to  one  another  by  the  fol- 
iving  law.  If  we  arrange  them  in  two  groups,  the  one  formed  on  the  type  of  chloride 
ammonium,  NH'Cl,  the  other  on  that  of  ammonia,  NH',  as  in  the  following  tables, 
!  tind  that  each  member  of  the  second  column  may  be  derived  from  the  one  next 
ove  it  in  the  first,  by  abstraction  of  chloride  of  methyl ;  and  each  member  in  the  first 
lunin  cxeepit  the  highest,  may  be  formed  from  the  one  next  above  it  in  the  second, 
addition  of  2  atoms  of  chlorine,  the  series  extending  from  chloride  of  arsentetrame- 
ylium  to  trichloride  of  arsenic : 

Type  NH^Cl.  Type  NH'. 

As  Me  Me  Me  Me  CI  As  Me  Me  Me 

As  Me  Me  Me  CI  CI  As  Me  Me  CI 

As  Me  Me  CI  CI    CI  As  Me  CI  CI 

As  Me  CI  CI  CI    CI  As  CI   CI  CI 

All  tlie  reactions  indicated  in  this  table  have  been  actually  observed,  excepting  the 
solution  of  AsMe^Cl  into  AsMe^  and  MeCl,  and  that  of  AsMe^CP  into  AsMe'-'Cl  and 
eCl ;  but  a  decomposition  analogous  to  the  former  of  these,  appears  to  take  place  in 
,e  preparation  of  the  iodides  of  the  arsenmethyls  and  arsenethyls,  the  iodide  of  arsen- 
othylium  or  arsenethylium  being  formed  at  first,  and  then  resolved  by  distillation 
to  iodide  of  methyl  or  ethyl,  and  arseutrimethyl  or  arsentriethyl,  just  as  iodide  of 
trethylium,  N(C-II^)'I,  is  resolved  under  similar  circumstances  into  iodide  of  ethyl 
id  triethylamine. 

There  is  also  another  relation  to  be  observed  between  these  compounds,  viz.  that 
ich  of  them  may  be  derived  from  the  one  immediately  above  it  in  the  same  column, 
f  substitution  of  chlorine  for  methyl ;  and  hence  it  appears  that  AsMe*  is  monatomic  ; 
sMo^  diatomic  ;  AsMe-  either  monatomic  or  triatomic ;  and  AsMe  either  diatomic  or 
■tratomic ;  just  as  in  chloride  of  propyl,  C'*H'C1,  the  radicle  C'H'  replaces  1  at.  hydro- 
^n,  whereas  in  cldoride  of  propylene,  C^H''CP,  derived  from  the  former  by  substitution 
;'  IC'I  for  IH,  the  radicle  C'H''  takes  the  place  of  2  atoms  of  hydi-ogen  ;  and  in  tri- 
ilorhydrin,  C''H-^CP,  the  next  term  in  the  same  series,  C^H^  (glyceryl),  takes  the 
lace  of  3  at.  H.  Moreover,  just  as  the  group  C'H'*  is  monatomic  in  the  allyl-eom- 
junds,  and  triatomic  in  the  glyceryl-compoinids,  so  like'ndse  As(CH^)-  is  sometimes 
lonatomic  and  sometimes  triatomic.  The  analogy  between  the  two  series  of  com- 
3imds  will  be  more  clearly  seen  from  the  following  tabidar  view  : 

As(Ck3)=  .  CI  C%'  .  CI 

As(c'ff)'  .  CP  C%«  .  CP 

As(CH')2  .  CP  C"w  .  CP 

As(CH3)-    CI.  C^H^  .  CI. 

Similar  analogies  may  be  traced  in  the  compounds  of  arsenic  and  ethyl,  and  like- 
ise,  though  not  yet  qiutc  so  clearly,  in  the  compounds  of  antimony,  bismuth,  and 
liosphorus,  with  the  alcohol-radicles.  (Baeyer.) — In  fact,  the  compounds  of  these 
letalloidal  radicles  may,  in  almost  all  cases,  be  reduced  to  the  general  types  MR^ 
[-E^  ME^  M^R'-,  where  M  stands  for  P,  As,  Sb,  or  Bi ;  and  the  3  or  5  at.  E  are  made 
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up,  partly  by  an  alcoliol-radicle,  partly  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  clilorine,  iofline, 
oxygen,  sulphur,  &c.    (See  Ohgaxo-metai-lic  Bodies.) 

Arsenide  of  Tetryl.  Tctryl-  or  Buti/l-cacodijl.  Cacodyl  of  Valeric  Acid. — 
When  valerate  of  potassium  is  distilled  with  an  equal  weight  of  arsenious  oxide,  a 
hea^-y  yellowish  oil  passes  over,  which  has  a  penetrating  alliaceous  odour,  fumes 
copioxosly  in  the  air,  but  does  not  take  fire  spontaneously.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  forma 
a  thick  white  precipitate  with  mercm-ic  chloride,  and  appears  to  reduce  mercuric  oxide 
to  the  metallic  state.  Wlien  left  for  some  time  in  a  loosely  closed  vessel,  it  changes 
entirely  into  a  mass  of  large,  hard,  shining,  nearly  colourless,  prisms,  which,  after 
drying  between  filtering  paper,  are  destitute  of  odour.  They  have  an  acid  reaction, 
dissolve  in  water,  and  are  completely  decomposed  by  nitrate  of  silver.  (Gibbs,  Sill. 
Am.  J.  [2]  XV.  118.) 

Arsenide  of  Trityl.  Tritijl-  or  Propyl-cacodyl.  Cacodyl  of  Butyric  Acid. — By 
distilling  equal  weights  of  butyrate  of  calcium  and  arsenious  oxide,  shaking  up  the 
distillate  with  magnesia  and  water,  and  rectifying,  a  heavy  colourless  oily  liquid  is 
obtained,  which  has  a  disgusting  cacodyl-odom*,  does  not  fume  in  the  air,  but  burns 
when  set  on  fire  with  a  white  flame  and  arsenical  smoke.  The  watery  liquid  which 
passes  over  with  the  oD,  appears  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  it,  and  gives  a 
white  precipitate  with  mercuric  chloride,  the  cacodyl-odour  being  at  the  same  time 
destroyed.  The  precipitate  dissolves  on  heating  the  Liquid,  but  reappears  in  small 
crystals  on  cooUng.  On  mixing  the  solution  and  the  crj-stals  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  zinc,  the  odour  of  cacodyl  reappears,  the  evolved  hydi-ogen  gives  off  thick  white 
fumes  in  the  air,  and  deposits  an  orange-coloured  substance  on  cold  bodies.  The 
mixture  when  heated  yields  a  colourless  foetid  oil,  which  fumes  in  the  air,  but  is  not 
spontaneously  inflammable.    (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixviii.  127.) 

ARSEirXOSXDERXTE.  Arsenocrocitc.  A  hydrated  ferrico-calcite  arsenate, 
occurring  at  Eomaneche,  near  Macon,  in  spherical  masses  of  fibrous  texture  and  yellow 
colour.    Its  exact  composition  has  not  been  determined. 

ARSEirXTE  or  ARSESTOXiXTX:.  Arsenic  bloom.  Naiive  Arsenious  Oxide. — 
A  rare  mineral,  generally  occurring  in  needle-shaped  or  capillary  crystals,  also  massive, 
with  spherical  and  botiyoi'dal  surface ;  very  rarely  in  regular  oetahedi'ons.  Specific 
gravity  =  3'69  to  3'71.  Hardness  =  I'o.  It  consists  of  arsenious  oxide  more  or  less 
pure,  has  a  white  to  greyish- white  colour,  occasionally  yellow,  red,  or  green;  sometimes 
covered  with  a  blackish  crust  (?  suboxide  or  a  mixture  of  arsenious  oxide  with  metallic 
arsenic).  It  is  translucent,  with  vitreous  to  sUky  lustre.  It  is  found,  accompanying 
ores  of  silver,  lead,  arsenical  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  &e.,  at  Andreasburg  in  the  Harz; 
also  at  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia,  Kapnik  in  Hungarj',  and  in  the  old  mines  of  Biber 
in  Hanau.    (Dana,  ii.  139.) 

ARSENOMEXiAITE.    See  Binnite. 

ARSEiaOPVRITE.    Syu.  with  MlSPlCKEl. 

ARSEITOSISERITE.    Native  diarsenide  of  iron.    (See  Iron,  Arsenides  of.) 

ARSEZJPBYIiXiXTE.  Breithaupt's  name  for  a  mineral  which,  according  to  him, 
has  the  composition  of  arsenious  oxide,  but  crystallises  in  forms  of  the  trimetric 
system,  isomorphous  with  valentinite.  The  trioxides  of  arsenic  and  antimony  are 
therefore  isodimorphous. 

AKSXDOCEXr.  The  name  given  byL.  Grmelin  (Handb.  ix.  315),  to  the  hypo- 
thetical compound  Asff  ( =  Ar),  analogous  to  amidogen,  NH-,  formerly  supposed 
by  Laurent,  Gerhardt,  and  Dumas,  to  exist  in  cacodyl  and  its  derivatives.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  cacodyl  was  supposed  to  be  the  hydride  of  a  compound,  C'ArlT', 
analogous  to  ethylene,  viz.  C'ArlP.II;  oxide  of  cacodyl  =  C'ArlP.HO ;  the  proto- 
sulphido  =  C'ArH\HS,  &e. 

ARTHAirXTXM°,  or  CVCXiAIVIXSI',  a  crystalline  substance  extracted  by  Sal  adi  n 
(J.  Chim.  med.  vi.  417),  from  the  roots  of  Cyclamen  Europreum  {Arthanita  officinalis). 
— It  is  said  also  to  exist  in  small  quantity  in  the  roots  of  the  cowslip  {Primida  veris), 
of  Anai/allis  arvensis.  and  Liinosella  aquaiica. — It  is  prepared  by  digesting  the  fresli 
roots  of  cyclamen  with  alcohol,  evaporating  the  extract,  and  treating  the  residue,  first 
with  ether,  then  with  cold  water:  the  insoluble  part  constitutes  arthanitin.  It  is 
purified  by  recrystallisatiou  from  alooliol,  with  the  aid  of  animal  charcoal.  It  crys- 
tallises in  fine  colourless  needles,  which  are  inodorous,  but  have  a  strongly  acrid  and 
styptic  taste.  It  is  neutral  to  vegetable  colom's,  dissolves  in  500  pts.  of  water,  readily 
in  alcohol.  It  is  altered  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  becoming  less  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Nitric  acid  transforms  it  into  oxalic  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  communicates  to 
it  a  violct-rcd  tint.  Taken  internally,  arthanitin  acts  like  a  purgative,  and  produces 
vomiting. 
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IRTXCBOKE.  According  to  Verdeil  (Compt.  rend.  xli.  588),  tlie  green  colour- 
matter  of  tlie  articlioko  {  Cijnara  scolt/mvs)  and  otlier  composite  plants,  is  a  sub- 
uee  distinct  from  chlorophyll,  and  is  formed  by  the  action  of  tlie  air,  -water,  and 
Qionia,  on  the  comminuted  parts  of  the  plants.  The  liquid,  which  has  a  fine  green 
)ur,  forms  with  acetic  acid  a  bulky  green  precipitate,  whicli  resembles  indigo  when 
■,  but  when  treated  with  aqueous  alkaKs,  again  forms  solutions  of  a  beautiful  green 
3ur. 

rhe  artichoke  yields,  according  to  Eichardson  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvii.  Table), 
the  fresh  state,  1'17  per  cent,  of  ash;  in  the  dry  state,  6'2  per  cent.  In  the  roots, 
ais,  and  leaves  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  {HcUantliiis  tiibcros?is)'W ay  and  Ogston 
im'n.  of  Agrie.  Soc.  vii.  [2]  593)  found  in  the  fresh  state,  1-79,  1-94,  and  15-00  per 
t.  of  ash  ;  in  tho  same  parts  when  dried,  12-2,  i'i,  and  28-3  per  cent.  The  eon- 
:uents  of  the  ash  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Artichoke.  Jerusalem  Artichoke. 


Root. 

Stem. 

Leaves. 

24-0  . 

.     55-9  . 

.     38-4  . 

.  6-8 

5-5  . 

0-7  . 

.  3-7 

9-6  . 

3-3  . 

.     20-3  . 

.  40-1 

4-1  , 

1-3  . 

1-9  . 

.  2-0 

5-2  . 

3-8  . 

3-2  . 

.  2-0 

.     11-8  . 

.     25-4  . 

.  24-3 

36-2  '. 

.     16-7  . 

30  . 

.  0-6 

7-0  . 

1-5  . 

1-5  . 

.  17-5 

05  . 

0-9  . 

.  11 

5-0 

3-6  '. 

4-7  . 

1-8 

Potash 
?oda 
Lime  . 
Magnesia 

Sulphuric  acid  (SO') 
Jarbouic  acid  (CO-) 
Phosplioric  acid  (P-0^) 
iilica  . 

^esquioxide  of  iron 
Chloride  of  potassium 
Chloride  of  sodium 
icsquipihosjiliate  of  iron  4-8 

a.RTO CARPUS  Xlf  CXSA.  The  fruit  of  this  tree,  the  broad-fruit  tree,  which 
ws  iu  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Arcliipelago,  contains  14  per  cent,  of  starch, 
er  cent,  allnimin,  19  gluten  and  woody  fibre,  and  63  water. 

IL'S.'UVa  SSCUXiSM'TUBS.  The  fresh  tubers  of  tliis  plant  yield,  according  to 
J.  Ilerapath  (Chem.  .Soc.  Qu.  J.  iiL  193),  1-65  per  cent,  ash,  containing  in 
)  pts. :  61-7  pts.  soluble  in  water,  and  consisting  of  45-1  K'-^O  ;  8-1  NaOl ;  3-8  tiO^; 

P'-0=';  and  38-7  pts.  insoluble  in  water,  consisting  of  18-3  K-'O  ;  I'l  Fe^O'; 
4  P-O-',  6-1  SiO^. 

fLIiirnx  XA.CXTJ.A.T'aT/Z.  The  fresh  plant  contains  a  sharp  milky  juice,  wliich  pro- 
ves inflammation  of  tlie  skin,  but  is  so  volatile  and  unstable  that  it  is  no  longer  present 
the  di'ied  root.  The  dry  root  is  said  to  contain  7 1  per  cent,  starch,  together  with 
per  cent,  gum  and  vegetable  mucus. 

CLRUUBO  PHRACrBiZXTES.  The  dry  plant  yields  4-7  per  cent,  of  ash,  which 
ording  to  Scliulz-Fl e eth  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxiv.  80),  contains  in  100  pts.:  8-6  K'-'O 
Ca-0;  l-2Mg-0;  0-2  Fe'O^  2-8  SO^  71-5  SiO-;  6-6  CO-;  2-0  P-'O^ ;  0-4  NaCl| 

aSA  DtriiCIS.    See  Benzoin. 

BlSAFCETIHA..  Gummi  Asce  Joetida,  StmJcasant,  Tivfdsdrcck.  —  A  gum-resin 
;racted  from  the  root  of  the  Fcrida  Asafcetida,  an  umbelliferous  plant  growing  in 
fsia.  The  root,  whicli  is  black  on  the  outer  surface,  resembles  a  large  parsnep.  On 
;ting  it  transversely,  the  asafoctida  exudes  in  the  form  of  a  white  juice,  like  cream,  but 
exposure  to  the  air,  it  gTaduaUy  Ijecomes  yellow  and  at  last  dark  brown.  It  is  very 
;  to  run  into  decomposition;  hence,  those  who  collect  it  carefully  defend  it  from  the  sun. 
e  fresh  juice  has  an  excessively  strong  smell,  which  grows  weaker  and  weaker  upon 
>puig ;  a  single  dram  of  the  fresh  fluid  smells  more  tlian  a  hundred  pounds  of  the 
7  asafcetida  brought  to  us.  The  Persians  are  commonly  obliged  to  hire  ships  on 
I'pnse  for  its  carriage,  as  scarcely  any  one  ■will  receive  it  along  with  other  commo- 
ies,  its  stencil  infecting  everything  that  comes  near  it. 

4.safa3tida  is  met  "with,  sometimes  iu  small  di'ops  or  tears,  but  more  frequently  in 
[dish  masses  -with  white  streaks.  Specific  gra-vity  1-327.  Its  recently  fractm'od 
•face  has  but  little  colour,  but  quickly  reddens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  friable 
very  low  temperatures,  but  softens  at  the  heat  of  the  hand.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol 
Lch  more  readily  than  in  water.  It  has  an  extremely  disagreeable  alliaceous 
3ur,  and  a  sharp  biting  taste.  It  contains  in  100  pts.,  according  to  Pelletier 
ull.  Pharm.  iii.  556),  65-0  of  resin,  19-4  soluble  gum,  11-2  bassorin,  3-6  volatile 
,  and  0-3  of  malate  of  calcium.  According  to  Johnston  (Phil.  Mag.  Dec.  1838) 
i  resin  of  asafcetida,  which  may  bo  extracted  by  alcohol,  is  of  a  light  yeUow  colour, 
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■when  pure,  but  becomes  purple  on  exposure  to  the  sun.  It  contains  about  70-2 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  7'6  of  hydrogen,  and  22-2  of  oxj'gen ;  no  sulphur.  Asafcetida 
is  used  as  a  remedy  in  nervous  and  hysteric  affections,  as  a  deobstruent,  and 
sometimes  as  an  anthehnintic.  It  is  said  to  be  used  also  by  some  Asiatic  tribes  as  a 
condiment. 

Oil  of  Asafattida. — Asafoetida  distilled  with  water  yields  about  3  per  cent,  of  a 
sulphuretted  essential  oil,  to  which  its  odour  is  due.  This  oil  is  neutral,  begins  to  boil 
between  135°  and  140°  C,  and  when  left  at  rest,  gives  off  a  considerable  quantitv 
of  sulphydric  acid.  Hlasiwetz  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxi.  23)  obtained  from  it  by  ana- 
lysis, from  64'2  to  69-3  per  cent,  carbon,  from  9'1  to  lO'o  percent,  hydrogen,  and  20  2 
to  25'5  per  cent,  sulphur,  its  composition  varj-ing  with  the  time  elapsed  since  its 
preparation.  Hlasiwetz  regards  it  as  a  variable  mixture  of  the  two  compounds 
C'-ff-S'  and  C'-H'-S.  When  it  is  treated  with  oxide  of  silver,  sulphide  of  sQver 
is  formed,  and  the  liquid,  if  afterwards  rectified,  contains  65-6  per  cent.  C,  13-1  II, 
and  24-8  S.  On  agitating  it  with  strong  solution  of  potash  and  hydi-ate  of  lead,  and 
then  rectifj'ing,  an  oO.  is  obtained  having  an  odour  of  lavender  or  rosemary,  and  con- 
taining about  60'7  per  cent.  C,  9'5  N,  and  29'8o  S.  An  oil  having  the  same  compo- 
sition is  obtained  by  passing  sidphurous  acid  gas  through  the  crude  oil. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  oil  of  asafoetida  forms  with  dichloride  of  platinum,  yellow 
or  brown  precipitates  varying  in  composition,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  solutions 
and  the  dm-atiou  of  the  action,  but  all  containing  the  same  proportions  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  as  the  oil  itself,  viz.  CH". 

On  mixing  concentrated  alcoholic  solutions  of  oil  of  asafoetida  and  chloride  of  mer- 
cury a  w-hite  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  partly  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol ;  and 
the  solution  on  cooling  j-ields  microscopic  crj'stals  containing  2C''H"S.5Hg-S  -(- 
2C°H"Cl'-.HgCl.  The  portion  of  the  precipitate  insoluble  in  alcohol,  blackens  when 
treated  with  potash,  a  proof  that  it  contains  mercurous  chloride :  it  was  found  to 
contain  C'^H"S'.Hg-S.4Hg-C1.4Hg^SCL  Both  these  mercui-y-compounds,  when  treated 
with  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  yield  a  volatile  oil  smelling  like  oil  of  mustard,  and 
like  that  oU,  forming  a  crystalline  compound  with  ammonia  :  it  does  not  however 
contain  allyl,  but  probably  the  homologous  radicle,  C^H"  (Hlasiwetz,  Hand.  d.  Chem. 
2"=  Aufl.  ii.  339.) 

ASAHISI'  or  ASARONS,  C-''H-''0^  — This  substance  is  contained  in  the  root  of 
asarabacca  (Asaruin  curojxBuni)  and  passes  over  in  the  crystalline  form  when  the  dry 
root  is  distilled  with  water.  The  crystals  belong  to  the  monoclLnic  or  oblique  pris- 
matic system,  and  resemble  camphor  in  taste  and  odour.  Asarone  melts  at  40°  C.,  begins 
to  boil  at  280°,  and  may  be  sublimed  in  small  quantity  between  two  watch-glasses. 
It  is  insoluble  m  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  essential  oUs. 
When  it  is  boded  for  some  time  \A\\\  alcohol,  the  solution  gi-aduaUj-  tui-ns  red,  and  a 
portion  of  the  asarone  is  converted  into  an  uuer3'staUisable,  resinous,  isomeric  modfica- 
tion,  which  does  not  distil  with  vapour  of  water,  and  decomposes  at  300°  C.  Nitric 
acid  converts  asarone  into  oxalic  acid.  It  is  dissolved  ^vith  red  colour  by  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  reprecipitated  by  water.  It  is  strongly  attacked  by  chlorine,  ginng 
off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  yielding  a  thick  oil  whose  composition  approximates  to  the 
formula  C™H■-=C1*0^  (Goertz,  Pfaff's  System  d  Materia  Medica,  iv.  229;  Blanchet 
and  Sell,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  vi.  296;  Schmidt,  ibid.  liii.  156.) 

ASAKXXZ:.  A  camphor-like  substance  found,  together  with  asarone,  in  the  root  of 
Asarum  curopmem,  and  resembling  that  substance  in  many  respects,  but  differing  from 
it  in  appearance,  in  not  decomposing  so  readily  when  subKmed,  but  chiefly  in  its  melting 
point  which  is  70°  C.  whereas  that  of  asarone  is  40°.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  in 
alcohol  the  impure  crystals  of  asarone  as  they  are  obtained  by  distilling  the  root  with 
water,  precipitating  by  alcohol,  and  collecting  the  small  sdky  crj-stals  which  float 
about  in  the  liquid  Grager,  who  obtained  this  substance  at  firet,  regarded  it  as  a 
distinct  body,  but  was  afterwards  disposed  to  regard  it  as  identical  with  asarone  :  the 
difference  in  the  melting  point  is,  however,  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  error  of 
observation.  Blanchet  and  Sell  suppose  it  to  be  the  solid  part  of  asimuu-oU,  and 
asarone  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  that  oU. 

ASAavnx-OI£.  A  volatUe  oil  existing  in  small  quantity  (about  -jIq)  in  the  root 
of  Asarum  ciiropaum,  and  passing  over,  together  n-ith  asarone,  when  the  root  is  distilled 
with  water.  It  may  he  separated  from  the  asarone  by  treating  the  oih' portion  of  the 
distillate  ^vith  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol.  Two  layers  then  form,  the  upper  being 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  asarone,  containing  a  little  of  the  oil ;  the  lower,  a  solution  of 
small  quantities  of  asarone  and  alcohol  in  the  oil.  On  distilling  this  lower  liquid  over 
hydrate  of  linio,  and  leaving  the  distillate  to  stand  for  some  time,  the  asarone  sepa- 
rates out,  and  the  remaining  oil  may  be  dehydrated  by  chloride  of  calcium.  l"hc 
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is  yellowish  and  viscid,  smells  like  valerian  oil,  has  a  sharp  burning  taste,  is  lighter 
n  water,  sparingly  soluLle  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  oils 
h  fat  and  volatile.  Blanchet  and  Sell  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  vi.  296)  deduce  from 
ir  analysis  (7-i"-i  C,  and  9-7  H)  the  formula  C'H'O,  which  does  not  agi-ee  very 
1  with  it:  the  formula  C'H'^O-,  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  analysis.  As,  how- 
r,  the  oil  doubtless  still  contained  asarone,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  determine  its 
mula  exactly  tUl  further  experiments  are  made.  It  appears,  however,  to  contain 
re  cai-bon  and  hydi-ogen  than  asarone,  which  therefore  may  have  been  formed  fi'om 
>3'  oxidation. 

a.SBESTOS,  or  ASBS^STITS.  (ad^eo-Tor,  indestructible.)— A  mineralogical  term 
d  rather  to  denote  a  peculiar  form  assumed  by  several  minerals,  than  to  designate 
r  particular  species.  It  is,  in  fact,  applied  to  several  varieties  of  amphibolic  and 
ritic  minerals,  such  as  actinolite,  tremoUte,  anthophijUite,  &c.  which  occur  in  long 
)illary  crystals,  placed  side  by  side  in  a  parallel  position,  thus  producing  a  fibrous 
ss.  These  conditions  may  be  fulfilled  in  various  degeees,  and  there  are  accordingly 
•ious  kinds  of  asbestos.  Those  varieties  whose  fibres  are  very  deHcately  and  regu- 
ly  arranged,  are  called  flexible  asbestos,  or  amianth  (a  Greek  term,  signifying  unpol- 
led) ;  the  individual  crystals  are  easily  separated  from  each  other,  are  very 
tible  and  elastic,  and  have  a  white  or  greenish  colour,  with  a  fine  silky  lustre.  A 
gle  fibre  of  this  mineral  fuses  readily  into  a  white  enamel ;  but  in  the  mass,  it  is 
)able  of  resisting  ordinary  flame,  so  that  when  woven  it  produces  a  fire-proof  cloth, 
e  most  beautiful  specimens  are  found  in  the  Tarantaise  in  Savoy,  and  in  Corsica, 
ere  it  occurs  very  abundantly.  It  is  also  found  near  Barege  in  the  Pyrenees,  in 
uphiny,  and  on  the  St.  Gothard  ;  at  St.  Neverne  in  Cornwall ;  at  Portsoy  in  Scotland  ; 
mica  slate  at  Glenelg,  Inverness-shire ;  and  near  Durham.  Those  varieties  in  which 
!  crystals  are  coarser,  with  scarcely  any  flexibility,  are  called  common  asbestos. 
ere  are  also  three  other  varieties,  called  mountain  leather,  mountain  cork,  and 
untain  wood,  which  differ  from  common  asbestos  by  the  fibres  interlacing  each 
ler. 

Common  asbestos  occurs  in  masses  of  fibres  of  a  dull  greenish  colour,  and  of  a 
newhat  pearly  lustre.  Fragments  splintery.  It  is  scarcely  flexible,  and  much 
user  than  amianthus.  It  is  slightly  unctuous  to  the  touch.  Specific  gravity  2'7. 
ses  with  difficulty  into  a  gi'eyish-black  scoria.  It  is  more  abundant  than  amianthus, 
1  is  found  usxially  in  serpentine,  as  at  Portsoy  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  and  at  the 
jard  in  Cornwall.  It  was  found  in  the  limestone  of  Glentilt,  by  Dr.  M'Culloch,  in  a 
3ty  state,  but  soon  hardened  by  exposure  to  air. 

Mountain  Leather  consists,  not  of  parallel  fibres  like  the  preceding,  but  inter- 
ven  and  interlaced  so  as  to  become  tough.  When  in  very  thin  pieces,  it  is  called 
nintain  paper.  Its  colour-  is  yeUowish-white,  and  its  touch  meagre.  It  is  found  at 
anlockhead,  in  Lanarkshire.    Its  specific  gravity  is  uncertain. 

Mountain  Cork,  or  Elastic  Asbestos,  is,  like  the  preceding,  of  an  interlaced  fibrous 
ctui'C  ;  opaque ;  has  a  meagre  feel  and  appearance,  not  unlike  common  cork,  and 
e  that  substance  is  somewhat  elastic.  It  floats  on  water.  Its  coloiu's  are,  white,  grey, 
d  yellowish-brown.  It  takes  an  impression  from  the  nail ;  is  very  tough  ;  cracks  when 
ndled,  and  melts  with  difficulty  before  the  blowpipe.  Specific  gravity  from  0'68 
0-99. 

Mountain  Wood. — Ligniform  asbestos  is  usually  massive,  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
s  the  aspect  of  wood.  Internal  lustre  glimmering.  Soft,  sectile,  and  tough ;  opaque  ; 
;ls  meagre  ;  melts  to  a  black  slag.  Specific  gravity  2'0.  It  is  found  in  the  Tyrol ; 
luphiny  ;  and  in  Scotland,  at  Glentilt,  Portsoy,  and  Kildnimie. 
The  ancients  manufactured  cloth  out  of  the  fibres  of  flexible  asbestos,  for  the  pur- 
se, it  is  supposed,  of  wrapping  up  the  bodies  of  the  dead  when  exposed  on  the 
neral  pile.  This  cloth  has  also  been  made  in  modern  times,  the  chief  artifice 
eniing  to  consist  in  the  admixture  of  flax  and  a  liberal  use  of  oil,  both  which 
bstances  are  afterwards  consumed  by  exposing  the  cloth  for  a  certain  time  to  a 
1  heat.  Gloves  are  made  of  it  for  holding  red-hot  crucibles,  &c.  The  cloth  of 
bestos,  when  soiled,  is  restored  to  its  primitive  whiteness  by  heating  La  the  fixe, 
nition  impairs  the  flexibibty  of  asbestos  in  a  slight  degree. — U. 
ilsnoXiiirj.    See  Cobalt,  Eaktht. 

ASBCZiXIUS.  A  nitrogenous  substance  contained,  according  to  Brae  on  not  (Ann. 
1.  Phys.  [2]  xxxi.  37),  in  soot  {aaPoXn)-  It  is  extracted  by  boiling  the  soot  with 
iter,  evaporating,  redissolving  in  water,  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution, 
ishing  the  pitchy  precipitate  -with  cold  water,  then  boiling  it  with  water,  filtering 
ter  cooling,  evaporating  again,  and  treating  with  boiling  water  till  no  deposit  forms 
I  cooling.    The  liquid  then  yields  by  evaporation  a  kind  of  varnish,  partially  soluble 
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in  alcohol ;  and  on  treating  the  residue  with  ether  and  evaporating,  asboline  remains  lu 
the  form  of  a  yellow,  very  acrid,  bitter,  volatile  oil,  which  is  Kghter  than  water,  burns 
with  flame,  and  yields  an  ammoniaeal  product  by  distillation.  Asboline  dissolves  in 
nitric  acid,  yielding  picric  and  oxalic  acids.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  deep  red 
by  alkalis,  forms  an  orange-coloured  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead,  reduces  nitrate  of 
sUver,  and  is  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls. 

ASCXiEPZADZM'.  A  bitter  emetic  principle,  contained  in  the  Asclepias  vincc- 
toxicum.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  alcoholic  ether.  It  appears  not  to 
contain  nitrogen.    (Fenelle,  J.  Pharm.  [2]  xi.  565.) 

ASCl^EPIOXrs.  C-'H^^O'. — When  the  white  milky  juice  of  Asclepias  syriaca  is 
heated,  the  albumin  contained  in  it  coagulates,  and  on  treating  the  coagulum  with 
ether,  and  evaporating,  asclepione  is  deposited  in  finely  radiated  or  cauliflower-like 
groups  of  crystals.  It  is  tasteless,  inodorous,  quite  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  ether,  less  easily  in  oil  of  turpentine,  naphtha,  and  strong  acetic 
acid.  It  melts  at  104°  C,  and  then  remains  amorphous.  At  a  higher  temperature,  it 
decomposes,  giving  off  the  odour  of  burnt  caoutchouc.  It  is  not  attacked  by  strong 
boUing  potash.    (List,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixis.  125.) 

ASH  OP  ORCrAUXC  BOSZES.  When  any  part  of  an  organised  body, 
vegetable  or  animal,  is  burnt  with  free  access  of  air,  part  of  it  is  resolved  into  volatile 
compounds,  chiefly  water,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  free  nitrogen,  while  the  other,  and 
generally  the  smaller  portion,  is  left  as  incombustible  residue  or  ash.  This  residue 
may  contain  the  following  elements  :  — 


These  substances  are  the  so-called  inorganic  or  mineral  constituents  of  the  vege- 
table or  animal  structure  ;  they  are  essential  to  its  existence,  and  are  associated  vnth. 
the  organic  matter  in  certain  definite  forms,  not  necessarily  the  same  as  those  which 
they  assume  in  the  ash.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  distinction 
between  the  organic  and  inorganic  elements  of  an  organised  body  is  by  no  means 
absolute :  for  the  carbon  and  oxygen,  which  are  never  absent  from  the  ash,  belong 
essentially  to  the  organic  structure  of  the  body.  Perhaps  the  best  distinction  between 
the  organic  and  inorganic  constituents  of  a  plant  or  animal  body  is,  that  the  former, 
viz.  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  are  derived,  in  great  part  at  least, 
from  the  air,  whereas  the  latter  are  derived  exclusively  from  the  soil. 

The  inorganic  constituents  above  enumerated  are  not  all  of  equal  importance  to  the 
existence  of  organised  structures,  or  of  equally  frequent  occurrence.  Potassium, 
sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron,  associated  with  phosphoric  acid,  sulphm-ic  acid, 
carbonic  acid,  silicic  acid,  and  chlorine,  are  almost  always  present,  in  greater  or 
lesser  quantity,  in  the  ashes  of  organised  bodies,  whether  vegetable  or  animal ; 
fluoride  of  calcium,  in  very  small  quantity,  appears  also  to  be  an  almost  invariable  con- 
stituent; and  manganese,  also  in  small  quantity,  is  of  frequent  occmTcnce  ;  the  other 
elements  arc  of  rare  or  doubtful  occurrence. 

The  mineral  constituents  of  plants  and  animals  vary  greatly  in  amount,  as  well  as 
in  composition.  In  bone,  the  inorganic  matter  constitutes  from  to  2  of  the  entire 
mass,  the  amount  in  individual  cases  depending  iqion  the  age  and  species  of  the 
animal ;  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  the  bone-ash  consists  mainly  of  phosphate 
of  calcium,  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  carbonate  ;  in  the  lower  classes,  tlie  propor- 
tions of  these  constituents  are  reversed.  Phospliate  of  calcium  occm-s  also  in  the 
ashes  of  the  albuminous  principles,  both  of  plants  and  animals,  and  is  especially  abun- 
dant in  the  seeds  of  cereal  and  leguminous  plants;  phosphate  of  magnesium 
is  abundant  in  the  ash  of  wheat-grain.  The  alkaline  clilorides  are  very 
widely  diffused  throughout  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals;  chloride  of  sodium 
is  invariably  present  in  the  fluids  of  the  animal  body  and  in  the  juices  of  plants. 
Alkaline  carbonates  are  always  present  in  the  blood,  and  appear  to  be  essential 
to  the  solution  of  the  albuminous  principles.    Carbonate  of  potassium  forms  the 


Basic. 
Potassium 
Sodium 
Calcium 
Barium 
Iron 

Magnesium 

Manganese 

Aluminiimi 

Copper 

Zinc 

(Lead,  nickel,  cobalt,  tin)  ? 


Acid. 
Chlorine 
Bromine 
Iodine 

Phosphorus  (as  phosphoric  acid) 
Sulphur  (chiefly  as  sulphuric  acid) 
SiUcon  (as  silicic  acid) 
Carbon  (as  carbonic  acid,  and  occa- 


sionally as  cyanogen). 
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greater  part  of  wood-ash.  Silica  is  scarcely  ever  absent  from  the  ashes  of  organised 
liodies.  The  aslics  of  cqmscUwivus  'plants  contain  97  per  cent,  of  silica.  The  hard 
external  sheathing  of  the  stems  of  grasses  consists  of  silicate  of  potassium.  The 
shields  of  the  lowest  classes  of  animals,  infusoria,  &c.,  consist  mainly  of  silica,  which 
is  so  thickly  deposited  in  tlieir  organs,  that  neither  decomposition  nor  incineration  can 
destroy  their  form  :  hence  it  is  that  deposits  of  infusoria  are  so  often  discovered.  In 
the  tissues  and  juices  of  the  higher  classes  of  aniinals,  silica  occiu-s  only  as  an  inci- 
dental constituent,  though  it  is  seldom  altogether  ahsent.  According  to  Gorup- 
Besauez  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvi.  342),  it  forms  an  integral  constituent  of  feathers  and 
of  hair. 

Sulphnr  occurs  to  the  amount  of  about  1  per  cent,  in  all  the  albumino'fdal  sub- 
stances, and  is  converted  during  incineration  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  found  in 
the  ash  as  alkaline  sulphate,  sometimes  however  more  or  less  reduced  to  sulphide  by 
the  action  of  the  carbon  at  a  high  temperature.  The  juices  of  the  animal  body  and  of 
plants  also  contain  small  quantities  of  alkaline  sulphates  and  sulphate  of  calcium. 

Iron  is  always  present  in  vegetable  and  animal  tissues  and  fluids,  and  is  found  in 
the  ash  as  sesquioxide,  either  free  or  as  basic  phosphate. 

Alumina  has  been  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  juice  of  plants  which  ex- 
hiliit  an  acid  reaction,  e.g.  in  Lycopodiinn  cltamcecyparissus,  L.  clavatum,  and  L.  dcn- 
ticidatnm  (Salm-Horstmar,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xl.  302  ;  Aderholdt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxxii.  Ill;  Solms-Laubach,  ibid.  c.  297).  In  most  other  plants,  alumina  is  alto- 
gether absent,  any  small  quantities  that  may  be  found  in  the  ash,  generally  arising 
from  impurity  in  the  reagents,  especially  in  the  caustic  potash  or  soda,  or  from  want 
of  due  care  in  cleansing  the  leaves,  roots,  or  other  parts  under  examination,  from 
adhering  particles  of  soil. 

The  other  metals  above-mentioned  as  occasional  constituents  of  ashes,  occur  only 
in  very  small  quantity,  their  presence  being  mostly,  pei-haps,  due  to  some  peculiarity 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  plant  or  animal  in  which  they  are  found.  A  peculiar  kind  of 
violet  {Viola  calaMinaris)  with  yellow  flowers,  was  found  by  A.  Braun  (Pogg.  Ann. 
xcii.  175)  to  contain  zinc,  which  metal  was  hkewise  found  in  the  soil,  its  presence 
doubtless  determining  the  production  of  the  peculiar  variety  of  the  plant.  The  ash  of 
the  blue  blood  of  Limulus  ci/clops  was  found  by  Genth  (Pogg.  Ann.  xcv.  60)  to  contain 
0'08  to  0'33  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  copper.  The  occurrence  of  titanic  acid  in 
phint-ashes  is  mentioned  by  Stiideler  (Wohler's  prakt.  Chem.  Uebungen,  1853 
p.  173),  of  baryta  by  Scheele  (in  1788),  and  more  recently  by  Eckard  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  c.  291),  and  by  Forclihammer  (Pogg.  Ann.  xcv.  60;  Jahresber  d.  Chem. 
1859,  p.  987).  On  the  occurrence  of  copper  and  other  metals  in  plant-ashes,  see  also 
Jahresber.    1847—8,  p.  874;  1849,  p.  430  ;  1852,  p.  702;  1853,  p.  604. 

As  the  mineral  constituents  of  plants  are  all  derived  from  the  soil  and  vary  greatly 
both  in  amount  and  in  composition,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  examina- 
tion of  plant-ashes  is  of  gi'eat  importance  with  reference  to  agricidtiu-e.  A  plant  will 
not  grow  on  soil  deficient  in  the  mineral  substances  which  it  requires ;  if  phos- 
phoric acid  is  deficient,  wheat  and  other  cereal  grasses  cannot  form  their  seed  in  its 
normal  amount ;  if  tliere  is  a  deficiency  of  silica,  the  straw  will  be  weak.  Some 
jilants  require  aljundance  of  alkali,  others  of  lime,  &c.  The  examination  of  the  ash 
shows  what  particular  mineral  substances  the  plant  requires,  and  consequently  what 
substances  must  be  supplied  to  it  artificially  in  the  form  of  manm-e,  if  they  are  not 
already  contained  in  the  soil. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  preparation  and  analysis  of  ashes. 

Preparation  of  the  Ash.  —  The  substance  to  be  incinerated  must  in  the  first 
place  be  carefully  freed  fi'om  extraneous  matter.  Herbs,  roots,  and  barks,  which  are 
especially  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  adhering  mould,  clay,  or  sand,  must  first 
be  cleaned  from  the  grosser  impiu'ities  by  scraping,  or  otherwise,  and  then  washed 
with  a  slightly  moistened  sponge  to  remove  the  fine  dust;  washing  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  water  is  objectionable,  as  it  may  remove  some  of  the  soluble  salts.  Seeds  are 
best  cleaned  by  pouring  distilled  water  wpon  them  in  a  glass  jar,  stirring  for  a  little 
whUe  with  a  rod,  and  then  pouring  the  whole  on  a  coarse  sieve,  which  allows  the  fine 
dust  to  run  through,  but  retains  the  seeds.  After  repeating  this  treatment  two  or  three 
times,  the  seeds  may  be  fiu'ther  cleansed  by  rubbing  them  between  a  linen  clotli. 
Animal  substances  are  less  liable  to  contamination  with  mechanical  impiu-ities ; 
their  incineration  is  often  facilitated  by  exhausting  them  with  water,  and  incinerat- 
ing separately  the  aqueous  extract  and  the  residue.  The  quantity  of  material 
incinerated  should  be  such  as  to  yield  from  4  to  6  grammes  of  ash.  Of  seeds;  roots,  barks, 
and  leaves,  which  are  for  the  most  part  rich  in  mineral  constituents,  frojn  100  to  200 
grammes  of  the  dried  sulistance  is  generally  sufficient ;  of  wood,  two  or  three  times 
that  quantity  must  be  taken ;  of  animal  substances  containing  a  largo  amount  of 
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water,  it  is  often  necessary  to  incinerate  a  much  larger  quantity.  The  substance  should, 
previous  to  incineration,  be  carefully  dried  and  somewhat  comminuted;  seeds,  however, 
if  not  very  large,  are  best  incinerated  without  comminution. 

The  incineration  must  be  conducted  with  great  care,  as  the  constitution  of  the  a.sh 
is  often  materially  affected  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed.  The  chlorides  of 
potassium  and  sodium,  though  fixed  at  comparatively  low  degrees  of  heat,  volatilise  per- 
ceptibly at  the  high  temperature  sometimes  attained  during  the  incineration,  especially 
in  a  current  of  air ;  this  is  still  further  the  case  with  iodides.  Moreover,  by  the  joint 
action  of  sUiea  and  charcoal,  phosphates  may  be  decomposed  and  phosphorus  volati- 
lised; sulphates  also  reduced  to  sulphides,  or  sulphuric  acid  driven  off.  And  even 
when  no  actual  loss  takes  place,  different  modes  of  incineration  may  give  rise  to  con- 
siderable differences  in  the  composition  of  the  ash.  Carbonates  in  an  ash  generally 
result  from  the  combustion  of  salts  of  organic  acids  existing  in  the  substance  burned ; 
they  may,  however,  bo  introduced  in  other  ways.  If  tribasic  phosphate  of  sodium  be 
ignited  in  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  organic  matter,  sugar,  for  example,  till  the 
organic  matter  is  charred,  and  the  mass  be  then  lLxi\nated  with  water,  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  sodium  is  obtained,  and  the  residue,  after  the  charcoal  has  been  com- 
pletely burned  away,  consists  of  pyi-ophosphate  of  sodium,  tlie  carbonic  acid  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  the  organic  matter  having  decomposed  the  tribasic  phosphate, 
taken  away  1  at.  of  the  base,  and  converted  it  into  carbonate.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mass  be  at  once  completely  incinerated  without  lisiviation  of  the  charcoal, 
nothing  but  tribasic  phosphate  wiU  be  obtained.  In  all  cases  then,  in  which  the 
arrangement  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  an  organised  structure  is  to  be  infeiTed  from 
the  composition  of  the  ash,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  or  allow  for  any 
such  modifications  as  that  just  noticed.  In  tlie  examination  of  plant-ashes  for  agri- 
cultiu-al  purposes,  such  questions  are  indeed  of  minor  importance,  the  chief  object  of 
the  investigation  being  to  determine  the  idtimate  constituents  of  the  ash  ;  but  in 
physiological  inquiries,  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  mineral  constituents  in  the  living 
structure  is  often  a  point  of  great  importance. 

The  difficulty  of  incinerating  an  organic  substance  is  greatly  increased  when  the  ash 
is  easily  fusible,  the  decompositions  just  considered  being  then  most  likely  to  occur. 
Leaves,  herbaceous  stems,  roots,  bai'k,  &c.,  which  chiefly  contain  infusible  salts  of  the 
alkaline  earths,  are  comparatively  easy  to  burn ;  but  seeds,  and  many  animal  sub- 
stances, such  as  (hied  blood,  which  contain  large  quantities  of  alkaline  salts,  are  very 
troublesome,  and  require  great  care  in  regidating  the  temperature. 

The  method  of  incineration  originally  practised,  especially  for  the  preparation  of 
plant-ashes,  consisted  in  bm-ning  the  dried  substance  in  a  Cornish  or  Hessian  crucible, 
laid  obliquely  in  tlic  fire,  and  kept  at  a  moderate  red  heat.  The  carbon  then  burns 
away  with  greater  facibty,  the  looser  the  textaire  of  the  charred  mass,  and  the  less  its 
position  and  form  are  altered  by  movement  and  stirring.  The  objections  to  this 
method  are  that  it  often  gives  incorrect  results  regarding  the  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  chlorine,  inasmuch  as  chlorides  are  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  acid  phosphates  in  presence  of  water,  and  at  very  high  temperatures,  phosphorus  may 
be  volatUised  by  the  action  of  charcoal  on  acid  phosphates.  Exti'aneous  matters  may 
also  be  introduced  into  the  ash  by  the  action  of  phosphates  in  a  state  of  fusion  on  the 
crucible. 

A  much  better  method  is  that  recommended  by  Erdmann,  which  consists  in  in- 
cinerating the  plant  or  animal  substance  in  a  midUe  built  into  the  mouth  of  a  fur- 
nace in  such  a  manner  that  the  heat  may  play  upon  it  chiefly  from  the  top. 
The  incineration  goes  on  most  favom-ably  at  a  distance  of  3  or  4  inches  from  the 
front  apertiu'e  of  the  muffle,  and  at  a  low  red  heat  not  visible  by  daylight.  At 
this  temperature,  there  is  no  danger  either  of  the  volatilisation  of  chlorides  or  of  the 
fusion  of  phosphates.  If  the  nnifilo  be  kept  loosely  closed  by  a  clay  stopper,  suiTieieut 
air  will  enter  to  produce,  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours,  a  quantity  of  ash  free  from 
charcoal  sufficient  for  an  analysis.  A  convenient  mode  of  proceeding  is  first  to  char 
the  substance  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  and  then  heat  the  charred  residue  in 
the  muffle  in  the  manner  just  described ;  the  charcoal  then  burns  away  with  slight 
incandescence.    The  ash  may  afterwards  be  weighed  in  the  dish. 

Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  use  cast-iron  muffles  18  inches  long,  31  inches  high, 
and  5  inches  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  muffle,  which  has  a  flange  at  the  fore  part, 
fits  exactly  into  an  orifice  in  a  cast-iron  furnace  front ;  and  a  Ih  inch  pipe  proceeding 
from  the  farther  end  of  the  muflle,  passes  through  the  cast  iron  fui-nace  back,  and 
serves  to  carry  away  the  evolved  gases.  The  muflle  rests  on  a  brick  in  the  fui-nace,  to 
lessen  bottom  heat  and  thus  prevent  fusion,  the  fuel  being  heaped  up  at  the  sides  and 
top,  chiefly  the  latter.  The  substance  is  burnt  in  large  platinum  sheets  or  dishes,  the 
latter  10  inches  long,  4  to  5  inches  wide,  and  li  inch  deep  By  this  arrangement,  the 
nccess  of  ash  fi-om.  the  fire  is  entirely  avoided ;  the  ash  is  burat  by  surface,  not  by 
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ottom  heat ;  the  draught  of  aii-  is  free ;  and  the  incineration  may  be  accomphshed  at 
very  low  temperature.* 

This  is  by  far  the  best  mode  of  incineration  yet  devised ;  nevertheless  it  is  ocea- 
onally  attended  with  slight  loss  of  sulpliiir,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  iodine,  &c.  To  ob- 
iate  these  losses,  it  has  been  proposed  to  mix  the  substance  to  be  incinerated  with  lime, 
aryta,  or  other  .strong  bases  capable  of  retaining  the  acids.  Wackenroder  adds  for 
lis  piu'pose,  acetate  or  carbonate  of  calcium,  or  quick  Hme ;  Strecker  proposes  to 
loisten  the  dried  and  charred  substance  with  such  a  quantity  of  baryta-water,  that  the 
sh,  after  incineration,  may  contain  about  haU'  its  weight  of  baryta.  The  moistened 
liarcoal  is  then  (hied  and  burnt  in  tlie  mufHe  at  as  low  a  temp)erature  as  possible.  To 
ibstances  which  produce  ashes  containing  much  carbonic  and  silicic  acids,  Way  and 
'gstou,  addfor  the  same  purpose,  nitrate  of  barium;  Slater  adds  peroxideof  barium; 

erdeil,  nitrate  of  ammonium;  and  Will,  mercuric  oxide;  but  all  these  admixtures 
re  attended  with  peculiar  inconveniences,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  their  general 
pplieation. 

H.  Rose  adds  a  weighed  quantity  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  chars  the  substance  in  a 
nicible,  and  burns  away  the  charcoal  by  (lirecting  a  stream  of  oxygen  u])on  it  tlirougii 
u  aperture  in  the  lid.  This  method  effects  a  complete  and  rapid  combustion  of  the 
tiarcoal,  but  the  high  tcmperatiu'e  produced  often  causes  the  ash  to  fuse,  and  then  the 
cucible  is  attacked.  Crucibles  of  stone-ware  {^Stcingut)  withstand  the  action  better 
lau  those  of  porcelain. 

[For  the  methods  of  Mitscherlich  and  Hlasiwetz,  seeHandw.  d.  Chem.  2*°  Aufl. 
.  352 ;  for  the  latter  also,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvii.  244.] 

Analysis  of  the  Ash.  —  Of  the  various  methods  which  have  been  given  for  the 
nalysis  of  ashes,  the  simjjlest  and  most  generally  applicable  is  that  of  Professor 
^'ill  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2'°  Aufl.  ii.  361 ;  Coningtou's  Handbook  of  Chemical  Analysis, 
.  22C).  The  ash  prepared  in  the  muffle  at  the  lowest  possible  temperatm-e,  is  tritu- 
itod  to  a  uniform  powder,  and  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  One  portion  of  it  is 
sed  to  determine  the  carbonic  acid  by  one  of  the  methods  given  under  Alkalimbtet, 
.119.  A  second  is  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the  filtrate  is  used  for  deter- 
lining  the  chlorine  by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver ;  while  a  third  portion  (4  or  5 
rammes)  is  used  for  determining  the  sihoa  and  the  other  constituents.  For  this  last 
ui'pose,  the  ash  is  treated  with  hycbochloric  acid ;  the  silica  separated  by  complete 
vaporation  to  dryness,  and  digestion  of  the  residue  with  water  coutaming  liytlro- 
hloric  acid  (see  Silica);  and  the  quantity  of  the  filtrate,  together  with  the  washings,  is 
etermined,  either  by  weight  or  by  measm-e. 

In  one  portion  of  this  filtrate,  of  known  weight  or  volume,  the  sulpliiu'ic  acid  is 
etermined  by  precipitation  with  chloride  of  barium ;  in  a  second,  the  lime,  magnesia, 
i'si|uioside  of  iron  (alumina,  if  present),  and  the  phosphoric  acid;  in  a  third,  the 
,lkaUs. 

Lime,  Mag7i('sia,  Ferric  Oxide,  Phosphoric  Acid.~li,  as  in  the  ashes  of  seeds  and  of 
aany  animal  substances,  aU  the  bases,  or  the  greater  part  of  tliem,  are  present  as 
ihosphates,  the  liquid  is  first  supersaturated  with  ammonia  (or  mixed  with  acetate  of 
odium),  then  with  acetic  acid,  and  the  undissolved  ferric  phospliate,  Fe"'0''.cP^O^  is 
oUected  and  weighed  (together  with  phosphate  of  aluminium,  if  present,  whicli  may 
fterwards  bo  separated  by  potash).  The  lime  is  next  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid, 
hen  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  all  tlie  magnesia  by  ammonia,  and  the  rest  of  the 
iliosphoric  acid  by  a  magnesium-salt.  In  ashes  containing  a  smaller  prop)ortion  of 
ihosphoric  acid,  part  or  the  whole  of  the  magnesia  remains  in  solution  after  this  treat- 
iieut.  This  piortion  is  determined  by  precipitation  with  phosphate  of  sodium,  or  (if 
he  filtrate  is  to  bo  afterwards  used  for  the  determination  of  the  alkaKs)  v.ntli  pliosphate 
if  ammonium.  If  manganese  is  lUiewise  present  (as  a  manganous  salt),  the  ferric 
)hosphato  is  fii'st  precipitated  as  above ;  tlie  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipitate  is 
nixed  with  a  know  volume  of  a  standard  solution  of  ferric  chloride  made  as  neutral 
is  possible  ;  the  whole  is  heated  to  boiling ;  the  precipitate  thorouglily  washed  with 
lot  water  and  dried ;  and  from  its  weight,  that  of  the  (anhydrous)  phosphoric  acid  is 
bund  by  deducting  the  weight  of  the  ferric  oxide  added  t ;  to  this  quantity  of  phos- 
ihoric  acid,  must  be  added  that  which  was  previously  determined  as  ferric  phospliate 
and  phosphate  of  ahmiiuum).  In  the  filtrate,  wliieh  contains  manganese,  calcium, 
md  magnesium,  these  metals  are  determined  by  the  usual  methods,  the  manganese 
leing  precipitated  as  peroxide  by  hypocMorite  of  sodium,  the  precipitate  collected  alter 
wenty-four  hours,  then  ignited  or  weighed  as  manganoso-manganic  oxide  (Mn'O''^). 

Alkalis. — The  ash,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  not  in  great  excess,  is  mixed  with 

*  For  the  above  description,  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  the  kindne.'^s  of  Dr.  Gilbert. 

t  The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  tliis  precipitate  might  bp  deterinincd  directly  by  dissolving  in 
lydrochloric  acid,  adding  suihcient  tartaric  acid  to  prevent  precipiiation  of  iron  and  alumina  by  alkali;;, 
lien  adding  excess  of  arainonia,  and  pxecipitating  by  a  magiiesiiun-salt. 
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oxalic  acid,  then  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  if  magnesia  is  still  in  solution,  with 
phosphate  of  ammonium.*  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  ammoniacal  watei- ;  tho 
filtrate  is  evaporated  a  little  to  expel  the  excess  of  ammonia,  and  mixed  while  still 
hot  with  acetate  of  lead ;  the  liquid  is  again  filtered,  and  the  excess  of  lead  removed 
by  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonium  ;  the  filtrate  from  this  precipitate,  together 
with  wash- water,  is  evaporated,  with  addition  of  sal-ammoniac ;  and  tlie  ammoniacal 
salts  are  expelled  by  gentle  ignition.  The  residue,  which  contains  nothing  but  the 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  is  then  weighed,  and  the  relative  quantities  of  tho 
two  chlorides  are  determined,  either  by  precipitating  the  potassium  with  dichloride  of 
platinum,  or  determining  the  amount  of  chlorine  by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of 
silver.    (See  Ajiaiysis,  Indikect,  p.  220.) 

Knop  and  Arendt  (Chem.  Centralbl.  1857,  169),  determine  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
ashes  by  adding  uranic  acetate  to  the  solution,  acididated  with  acetic  acid  as  above, 
whereby  a  precipitate  of  ammonio-m-anic  phosphate  is  produced,  which,  when  ignited 
with  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  leaves  uranic  phosphate,  containing 
2Ur^0'.P"0^    (For  the  details  of  the  method,  see  Phosphoeic  Acm,  under  Phos- 

PHOEUS.) 

For  other  methods  of  ash-analysis,  see  Fresenius  and  Will,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  1. 
363;  Erdmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxviii.  20;  H.  Eose,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxx.  94,  and 
Haudb.  d.  Analyt.  Chem.  ii.  766  ;  Mitscherlich,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxv.  231  ;  Wacken- 
roder,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  lui.  1 ;  Stadeler,  Prakt.  TJebungen  in  der  Chem.  Anal,  von 
Wtihler,  1853,  172  ;  Wittstein,  Pharm.  Centralbl.  1853,  761.  Also  for  a  description 
of  all  those  methods,  Handw.  d.  Chem.  2'"  Aufl.  ii.  353. 

For  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  individual  planf.s,  see  the  names  of  the  plants  in 
this  dictionary.  Extensive  tables  of  tlie  composition  of  plant-ashes  are  given  in  the 
first  five  volumes  of  Liebig  and  Kopp's  Jahreshericht  fur  Chcmic,  1847  to  1852.  The 
new  edition  of  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Mcimtfacturcs,  and  Mines  (i.  212),  also  con- 
tains a  table  showing  the  average  composition  of  the  ash  of  some  of  the  most  useful 
agricxiltural  plants. 

ASK,  VOIjCilWIC.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  pulverulent  portion  of  the 
matter  thrown  out  by  volcanos.  The  ash  emitted  by  difierent  volcanos,  by  the  same 
volcano  at  different  times,  and  even  at  different  stages  of  the  same  einption,  exhibits 
great  differences  of  structure  and  composition.  It  is  sometimes  dark-coloured  or  even 
black,  and  composed  of  earthy  or  soft  particles,  sometimes  grey  or  white,  and  finely 
divided.  In  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  a.d.  79,  which  overwhelmed  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,  the  ash  was  so  fine  and  dry  that  it  took  exact  casts  of  objects  buried 
in  it.  It  is  this  finely  divided  matter  to  which  the  term  ash  is  especially  applied, 
the  coarser  varieties  being  generally  denominated  volcanic  sand;  it  sometimes 
rises  to  considerable  heights,  and  is  then  carried  by  the  wind  to  great  distances.  In 
the  eruption  of  Coseguina,  on  the  Bay  of  Conchagua,  in  Guatemala  (1835),  some  of  tho 
ash  fell  at  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  at  a  distance  of  700  miles. 

Volcanic  ash,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  appears  to  be  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  lava,  slag,  mica,  felspar,  magnetic  iron  ore,  augite,  pumice,  olivine,  &e.  It 
is  therefore  a  mechanical  mixture  of  minerals  and  rocks  abraded  by  trituration  against 
each  other.  In  the  ash  thrown  out  by  Vesuvius  on  the  22nd  of  October  1822, 
Vauquelin  found  28  pts.  silica,  8'0  alumina,  18  g3q5sum,  20'88  iron  pyrites,  2'6  lime, 
and  1  carbon,  together  with  41'42  pts.  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  ammonium, 
cldorides,  and  sulphur.  In  the  ash  emitted  from  the  crater  of  the  Soufriere  in  Guada- 
loupe,  in  1797,  Dufriinoy  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixvii.  251)  found  2  per  cent,  of  alum, 
potash,  and  gj^psum,  8-84  water,  32-61  pts.  of  matter  attacked  by  acids  (which  lie 
regarded  as  labrador),  and  56-23  pts.  not  attacked  by  acids  (regarded  as  glassy  fel- 
spar). In  the  ash  thrown  out  by  the  same  crater  in  the  year  1836,  Dufrinoy  found 
60-88  pts.  of  matter  insoluble  in  acids,  33-72  pts.  soluble  in  acids,  6-93  water  and 
0-62  sulphur  (loss  1-85  per  cent.) 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  a  few  more  recent  analj-ses :  a,  h,  ash 
from  the  above-mentioned  eruption  of  Coseguma  (Dufr  <5noy  and  Eli e  de  Beaumont, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Lsviii.  266) ;  this  ash  contained  18  pts.  of  matter  decomposible 
by  hydi'ochloric  acid  (<;),  and  82  pts.  unattacked  by  that  acid  {h).  c,  Ash  from 
Gunnung-Gurtur,  in  .Java;  eruption  of  January  4th,  1843  (Mayer,  Leonhard,  and 
Bronn's  Jahrb.  d.  Miner  1853,  463).  d,  Ash  from  the  same  volcano;  eruption  of 
November  25th,  1843.  Of  this  ash,  water  dissolved  0-3  per  cent,  consisting  of  lime 
and  magnesia-salts  (Schweitzer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixv.  194).  r.  So-called  ferric  ashes, 
andy,  so-called  _/'crro!/s  a.shes  from  Etna  (Sartorius  von  Waltershausen,  "  Vul- 
canishe  Gosteine,"  Gottingen,  1853,  172).  g.  Ash  from  the  eruption  of  Hecla  in  1846 
(Genth,  ibid.  176), 

•  For  other  metliods  of  separating  magnesia  from  the  alkalis,  see  M.\GNK8IU4I. 
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a 

b 

Silica 

.  51-7 

64-3 

Alumina 

.  15-2 

21-1 

Ferric  nxide    .  . 

.  130 

— 

Ferrous  oxide 

— 

— 

Lime      .       .       .  , 

,  11-1 

1-4 

Magnesia       .       ,  . 
Soda      •       .       .  , 

07 

6-2 

96 

Potash   .       .       .  . 

Water  and  loss 

2-8 

3-4 

Matter  soluble  in  water 

iuu-0 

100-5 

c 

d 

e 

/ 

9 

34-2 

61-6 

48-7 

61-3 

66-9 

37-5 

21-9 

17-9 

18-4 

U'i 

18-2 

— 

12-7 

— 

— 

6-7 

10-8 

— 

11-7 

13-9 

0-7 

9-3 

5-5 

7-5 

6-2 

33 

2-5 

43 

4-0 

2-9 

4  5 

4-6 

2-3 

0-5 

2-0 

16 

2-6 

10 

0-6 

6-6 

0-5 

1-7 

0-3 

2-7 

100-0 

101-2 

101-4 

102-6 

100-1 

ASVAUASilNE.  C^IPN^O',  or  C'H'NW.  Altheive,  Asparamide.  {Gm.  x. 
239.) — This  subsUince  was  discovered  in  1805  by  Vauquelin  and  Eobiquet  (Ann. 
Cliim.  Ivii.  88).  It  exists  ready  formed  in  many  plants,  viz.  in  common  asparagus 
{Asparagus  offieinah's),  in  tlie  marsh-mallow  {Ahhaaa  ojf.),  in  comfrey  {Sumph/tum 
off.),  in  potatoes,  in  chestnuts,  in  the  leaves  of  the  deadly  nightshade  (AtrojM  Bella- 
donna), in  liquorice-root,  in  the  root  of  Ifol/tnia  j^studacacia,  in  Convallaria  majalis, 
and  C.  nmltiflora,  in  the  milky  jiiice  of  the  lettuce,  in  the  tubers  of  the  dahlia,  and 
in  the  young  shoots  of  vetches,  peas,  l)eans,  and  several  other  leguminous  plants  grown 
in  the  dark.  According  to  Piria  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxii.  160),  the  young  shoots  of 
these  plants,  when  formed  in  the  light,  contain  just  as  much  asparagine  as  when  they 
are  grown  in  the  dark  ;  but  the  asparagiue  disappears  as  the  plant  arrives  at  the  flower- 
ing stage.  On  the  other  hand,  Dessaignes  and  Chautard  (J.  Pliarm.  [3]  xiii. 
245),  and  like-wise  Pasteur  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  Ixxxi.  70),  find  that  vetches  growing 
in  light  are  free  from  asparagine. 

Treparation. — The  juice  obtained  from  the  young  shoots  of  asparagus,  filtered  and 
evaporated  to  a  syrup,  deposits  after  standing  for  some  days,  crystals  of  asparagine, 
which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  water.  As  the  mucus  of  the  plant 
impedes  the  crystallisation,  it  is  best  to  leave  the  shoots  to  ferment  for  a  few  days  iu 
a  warm  place,  and  then  bruise  and  press  them,  with  addition  of  water ;  by  this  treat- 
ment the  mucus  is  decomposed.  In  a  similar  manner,  asparagine  may  be  obtained 
from  marsh-mallow  roots,  and  from  the  young  shoots  of  vetches,  &c.  grown  in  the 
dark.  To  obtain  asparagine  from  liquorice-root,  the  root  is  cut  into  pieces  and  ex- 
hausted -with  water;  the  liquid  boiled  to  precipitate  the  albumin,  then  mixed  with 
acetic  acid  to  separate  the  glycyrrhizin  contained  in  the  root,  and  afterwards  with 
acetate  of  lead,  which  throws  down  phosphate  and  malate  of  lead,  together  with  brown 
colouring  matter ;  and  the  excess  of  lead  is  removed  by  sulphydrie  acid.  The 
filtered  liquid  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  deposits  crystals  of  asparagine  after  a  few 
days. 

Asparagine  fbrms  hard  brittle  crystals,  C^II»N=0'.H-0,  belonging  to  the  trimetric 
system.  The  ordinary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism,  ccP  .  oP  .  mf"  oo  .  co  f"  oo,  -ndth 
the  hemihedral  faces  ^.  Inclination  of  the  faces,  ccP  :  <»P  =  129'^  37';  ^  :  oP  = 
116'^-57';  mt  00  :  oP  =  120°  40'.  Specific  gravity  1-519  at  14'^  C.  The  crystals  are 
inodorous,  have  but  a  slight  taste,  and  are  permanent  in  the  air.  They  give  off  water 
of  crystallisation  at  100°  C.  They  dissolve  in  11  pts.  of  cold,  and  4-44  pts.  of  boiling 
water ;  the  solution  has  a  slight  acid  reaction.  Asparagine  dissolves  also  in  acids  and 
in  alkalis.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  absolute  alcohol,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  that  liquid 
at  higher  temperatures ;  insoluble  also  in  ether  and  in  oils,  whetlier  fat  or  volatile. 

Asparagine  dissolved  in  water  and  in  alkalis,  deflects  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a 
ray  of  light  to  the  left ;  but  when  dissolved  in  acids,  it  deflects  the  plane  of  polarisa- 
tion to  the  right.  The  specific  rotatory  power  of  an  acid  solution  is  +  35°,  and  of  an 
ammoniacal  solution,  —11°  18'. 

Asparagine  heated  with  strong  acids  or  alkalis,  is  resolved  into  aspartic  acid  aud 
ammonia : 

C'HWO^  +  H-0  =  C'lI'NO^  +  NH'. 

The  crj-stals  subjected  to  dry  distillation  also  give  off  ammonia,  and  leave  aspartic  acid. 
Asparagine  dissolved  in  cold  nitric  acid,  yields  aspartic  acid  and  nitrate  of  ammonium, 
but  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  as  when  nitric  oxide  gas  is  passed 
through  a  solution  of  asparagine  in  pure  and  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  con- 
verted into  malic  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  : 
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The  solution  of  pure  asparagine-crj'stals  may  be  kept  unaltered ;  but  if  the  crystals 
are  coloured,  their  solution  soon  passes  into  a  state  of  fermentation,  and  the  whole  of 
the  aspaxagine  is  converted  into  succinate  of  ammonium : 

The  hydrogen  is  derived  from  the  fermenting  matter.    A  solution  of  perfectly  pure 

asparagine  experiences  the  same  change  when  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  the 
juice  expressed  from  the  young  shoots  of  vetches  (Piria).  Asparagine  ferments  also 
under  the  influence  of  casein,  and  is  converted  first  into  aspartate  of  ammonium,  after- 
wards into  succinate. 

Asparagine  forms  definite  compounds  with  acids.  The  hydrocMoratc,  C'HWO'.HCl, 
is  obtained  in  large  crystals  either  by  dissolving  1  at.  asparagine  in  1  at.  hydrochloric 
acid,  evaporating  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  adding  alcohol ;  or  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  over  finely  pounded  crystals  of  asparagine,  exposing  the  resulting  compound 
to  the  air  till  it  no  longer  gives  off  acid  vapotirs,  then  dissolving  in  hot  water,  and 
leaving  the  solution  to  cool. 

Asparagine  also  forms  salts  in  which  1  at.  of  its  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  metal ; 
thus  the  copper-salt  is  C'H'CuN^O'.  These  salts  are  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
asparagine  with  the  corresponding  oxides.  Asparagine  also  imites  with  chloride  of 
mercury  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Asparagine  has  the  same  composition  as  malamide,  N^(II'.C^H*0'),  and  its  conversion 
into  malic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  suggests  the  idea  that  it  may  be  really 
the  amide  of  that  acid.  According  to  Demondesir,  however  (Compt.  rend,  xxxiii. 
227),  and  Pasteur  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxviii.  437)  the  amide  obtained  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  maUc  ether,  differs  from  asparagine  in  crystalline  form  and  in 
other  properties. 

ASPii.IiiS.GOSi3ETE.  An  old  name  of  the  variety  of  apatite  which  has  the  green 
colour  of  asparagus. 

ASPil.3S..a.©US  OS'E'EClSJ'ii.IsIS.  The  ashes  of  wild  and  cidtivated  asparagus, 
and  of  tlic  young  heads  of  the  cultivated  plant,  have  been  analysed  by  T.  J.  Hera- 
path  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ii.  9).  100  parts  of  the  fresh  wild  plant  yielded  2-42  pts.  of 
ash;  100  pts.  of  same  dried,  6'07  per  cent.  ash.  The  cultivated  plant  yielded  in  the 
fresh  state  1'53,  and  in  the  dry  state  6'07  per  cent.  ash.  The  young  heads  in  a  state 
fit  for  the  table  gave  0'81  per  cent,  and  11-24  per  cent.  ash.  The  constituents  of 
the  several  ashes  are  as  follows :  — 


e  in  water : 

Wild. 

Cultivated.    Young  Heads. 

^  Carbonic  acid 

4-86 

14-27 

4-01 

I  Sulphuric  acid        .       .  . 

7-77 

3-56 

'  31-08 

(Phosphoric  acid 

trace 

2-10 

Potash  

Soda      ,              .       .  . 

15-81 
2-72 

32-74 

'  32-63 

Chloride  of  sodium 

20-51 

trace 

1006 

Chloride  of  potassium 
ble: 

Carbonate  of  calcium 

13-06 

21-43 

14-61 

6-96 

Carbonate  of  magnesium 

2-62 

Basic  c-phosphate  of  calcium  . 

21-67 

16-21 

14-05 

Basic  ferric  c-phosphate  . 

1-70 

0-46 

0-21 

Silica  

0-85 

2-97 

1-00 

Sulphate  of  calcium 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Basic  phosphate  of  magnesium 

trace 

trace 

trace 

99-94 

99-98 

100-00 

Soluble  in  water  (per  cent.)  . 

51-67 

67-64 

7-78 

Insoluble     ,,  „ 

48-27 

42-34 

22-22 

ASP  ARAM  IBB.    Syn.  with  Aspabaginb. 
iiSPARAMIC  ACI3>.    Syn.  with  Aspaetic  Acid. 

ASPAIE&TXC  iiCia.  C^H'NO',  or  CSiyiVO".  (Plisson,  Ann.  Ch. Phys. xxxv.  176, 
xl.  303. — Plisson  and O.  Henry,  ibid.  xlv.  315. — Boutron-ChautardandPelouze, 
ibid.Vd.  90.  — Liebig,  Pogg.  xxxi.  232,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvi.  125,  161.— Piria, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxii.  160. — Dessaigiios,  Compt.  rend.  xxx.  329;  xxxi.  342; 
Ann.  Ch,  Phai-m.  Ixxxiii.  83. — Pasteur,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  sxxiv.  30;  Ann.  Ch. 
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Pharm.  Ixxxii.  324. — Gm.  x.  230  ;  Crerh.  i.  812.) — This  acid,  wliieli  is  isomeric,  if  not 
identical  with  raalamic  acid,  ojjj'^"^  .C  H  0  )^  obtained  either  hy  the  decomposi- 
tion of  asparagine,  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  acids  or  alkalis,  or  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  tlie  acid  malate,  maleate,  or  fiunarate  of  ammonium.  The  acids  obtained  by 
those  two  processes  are  identical  in  composition,  but  diflFer  in  their  relations  to  pola- 
rised light,  the  former  being  optically  active,  the  latter  inactive. 

To  prepare  acti  ve  asparttc  acid,  asparagine  is  boiled  :  1.  With  water  and  oxide 
of  lead,  as  long  as  ammonia  continues  to  escape,  the  water  being  replaced  a.s  it 
evaporates :  the  resulting  aspartate  of  lead,  after  being  purified  by  boiling  with 
water  and  alcohol,  is  decomposed  by  sulphydi'ic  acid,  and  the  filtered  solution  is 
evaporated  till  it  crystallises  (Plisson). — 2.  With  baryta-water,  the  aspartate  of 
barium  being  decomposed  by  sulphm'ic  acid  (Boutron  and  Pelouze). — 3.  With  potash, 
the  liquid  being  afterwards  evaporated  to  dryness  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  chloride  of  potassium  dissolved  out  by  water,  which  leaves  the  aspartie  acid  undis- 
solved and  perfectly  free  from  potash  (Lie big). — 4.  With  hydrochloric  acid,  for  three 
hours,  the  solution  being  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residual  chloride  of 
ammonium  and  hydochlorate  of  aspartie  acid  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water 
and  half  neutralised  -wdth  ammonia ;  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  a  considerable 
quantity  of  aspartie  acid.  (Dessaignes.) 

Active  aspartie  acid  crystallises  in  very  small  thin,  shining,  rectangidar  plates,  trun- 
cated at  the  angles;  they  belong  to  the  trimetric  system.  Specific  gravity  1'6613 
at  12-5°  C.  It  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  asparagine,  1  pt.  of  it  re- 
quiring 364  pts.  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  it.  In  boiling  water  it  dissolves  more 
readily,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alkalis,  and  the 
solutions  turn  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  luminous  ray  to  the  left.  It  is  also  easily 
soluble  in  the  stronger  acids,  and  the  solutions  thus  formed  turn  the  plane  of  polari- 
sation to  the  right.  The  specific  rotatory  power  of  the  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid 
is  +  27°  86'.  (Pasteur.) 

Inactive  Aspartie  Acid  is  obtained  by  lieating  acid  malate  of  ammonium  to 
200°  C;  boiling  the  residue  for  some  hom-s  with  hych-ochloric  acid ;  dissolving  tlie  hydro- 
chlorate  of  aspartie  acid,  which  crystallises  fi'om  the  liquid  on  cooling,  in  hot  water,  and 
half  saturating  tlie  solution  with  ainmonia.  Inactive  aspartie  acid  then  separates  in 
smaU  crystals,  belonging  to  the  monoelinic  system.  Ordinary  combination  ooP.oP. 
[Poo].  Inclination  of  the  faces,  coP  :  ooP  in  the  plane  of  the  oblique  diagonal  and 
tJie  principal  axis  =  128°  28' ;  oP  :  coP  =  91°  30';  [Poo  ]  :  oP  =  131°  25'.  The  crystals 
are  grouped  in  stars,  and  sometimes  take  a  lenticular  form.  Specific  gravity  1'6632  at 
12'  5°  C.  The  inactive  acid  is  more  soluble  in  water  tlian  the  active  acid,  1  part  of  it 
dissolving  in  208  pts.  of  water  at  13-5°  C.  It  dissolves  very  easily  in  liydrochloric 
and  in  nitric  acid.  The  solutions  have  no  action  on  polarised  L'ght.  (Dessaignes, 
Pasteur.) 

Aspartie  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat,  giving  off  ammonia  and  a  faint  empyreumatie 
odom-,  Hke  that  evolved  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  animal  substances.  It  is  not 
acted  xipon  by  boiling  with  hydrocldoric  acid  or  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  when 
heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  decomposes,  and  sulphurous  acid  is  given  off.  It  is 
not  decomposed  by  pm-e  nitric  acid,  but  if  nitrous  acid  is  also  piresent,  as  when  nitric 
oxide  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  aspartie  acid  or  nitric  acid,  the  aspartie  acid 
is  converted  into  maHc  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  gas  : 

2C'H'N0<  +  =  2C'II«05  +  N*  -i-  H^O 

Aspartie  Malic 
acid.  acid. 

Compounds  of  Aspartie  Acid  with  Acids. — Both  tlie  active  and  inactive  varieties  of 
aspartie  acid  dissolve  in  the  stronger  acids,  forming  definite  compounds,  which  by 
evaporation  over  the  water-bath,  or  better  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  are  obtained  in 
crystals.  The  compounds  are  active  or  inactive  to  polarised  light,  according  as  they 
are  obtained  from  the  active  or  inactive  acid. 

Tlie  active  hydrochloratc,  C'N'NO'.CIH,  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric 
system ;  they  are  prisms  ■with  angles  of  about  90°,  very  mucli  truncated  on  two 
opposite  lateral  edges,  and  terminated  by  faces  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  115°,  and 
belonging  to  an  irregular  tetrahedron.  Tlie  crystals  delicpiesce  in  thcau-,  tlie  aspartie 
acid  lieing  set  free.  They  are  decomposed  by  solution  in  water,  but  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  prevents  the  decomposition.  Specific  rotatory  power 
of  the  solution  +  24-4°.  The  crystals  are  deccimposed  by  heat,  giving  off  water  and 
liydrochloric  acid,  and  leaving  funiarimide.  The  crystals  of  the  inactive  hi;drocUo~ 
rate  belong  to  the  monoelinic  S3^stem,  and  differ  altogether  in  appearance  fi-om  those 
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of  the  active  compound.  Ordinary  combination  oo  P .  ooP  oo  .  —  P  .  oP .  +  mP  oo  . 
Inclination  of  the  faces  oP  :  coP  oo  =  119°  45';  (xPoo  :  oo  P  =  123°.  The  crystals 
are  nearly  unalterable  in  the  air,  only  in  summer  losing  their  lustre  and  transparency, 
and  becoming  mUk-white  on  the  surface.  They  decompose  when  dissolved  in  water, 
but  the  inactive  acid  being  more  soluble  than  the  active  acid,  is  not  precipitated ;  if, 
however,  alcohol  be  added,  an  abundant  precipitation  takes  place.  The  inactive  hy- 
drochlorate  is  decomposed  by  heat  like  tlie  active  salt. 

The  sulphate,  C'H'NO*.SO^H^,  is  obtained  by  gradually  adding  aspartic  acid  to  strong 
sulphuric  acid  heated  to  50°  or  60°  C.  in  a  wide  glass  tube,  and  leaving  the  tube  closed 
for  a  few  days ;  it  then  separates  in  large  agglomerated  prisms,  which  are  lighter  than 
the  mother-liquor  (Dessaignes).  The  nitrate  is  obtained,  like  the  hydrochlorate,  in 
beautiful  crystals. 

AspAETATES. —  Aspartic  acid  is  monobasic,  the  formula  of  its  normal  salts  being 
C^H^MNO^  It  likewise  forms  basic  salts,  the  composition  of  which  is  not  very  clearly 
made  out.  The  aspartates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble,  and  taste  like  broth.  The 
active  and  inactive  aspartates  agree  in  composition,  and  in  most  of  their  properties, 
differing  only  in  solubility,  crystalline  form,  and  relation  to  polarised  light. 

The  ammonium  and  potassium  salts  are  very  soluble  and  difficult  to  crystallise. 

The  sodivM-salts,  C'H'NaNOMI'^O,  are  obtained  by  neutralising  the  acid  with 
caustic  soda  or  its  carbonate,  and  leaving  the  solutions  to  evaporate  slowly ;  they 
are  perfectly  neutral.  The  active  salt  crystallises  in  prismatic  needles  belonging  to 
the  right  prismatic  system,  and  terminated  by  faces  of  a  tetrahedi-on  inclined  to  one 
another  at  about  106°.  The  four  faces  of  this  tetrahedi-on  are  either  present  alone,  or 
are  much  more  developed  than  tliose  of  the  opposite  tetrahedron,  (vhieh,  if  equally 
developed  with  tlie  former,  would  constitute  a  rhombic  pjTamid ;  1  part  of  this  salt 
dissolves  in  1'12  pts.  of  water  at  12'2  C.  The  specific  rotatoiy  power  of  the  solution 
is  —2°  23'.  The  salt  gives  oflf  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  160°  C,  turns  yellow  and 
gives  otF  ammonia  at  170°,  and  froths  up  considerably  at  higher  temperatures.  The 
inactive  sodium-salt  crystallises  in  the  monoclinic  system,  the  ordinary  combina- 
tion being  co  P  .  co  P  oo  .  oP  .  -f  P.  Inclination  of  the  faces,  oP  :  oo  P  oo  =  144°  46' ; 
ooP  :  ooP,  in  tlie  plane  and  of  the  oblique  diagonal  and  principal  axis  =  61°  38'; 
-f-  P  :  -f-  P  =  112°  53'.  The  salt  often  forms  t\vin-crystals,  with  the  face  of  junc- 
tion 00  Poo.    One  pt.  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  1-19  pts.  of  water  at  12-5°  C. 

Normal  barium-salt,  C^H'^BaNO'. 211-0. — The  active  salt  ciystalKses  in  very  slender 
silky  needles  soluble  in  water,  and  giving  off  14'4  per  cent,  water  at  120°  C.  (Des- 
saignes).  The  inactive  normal  salt  forms  an  uncrystaUisable  gummy  mass  (Wolff). 
The  basic  barium-salt  is  obtained  by  gradually  adding  hydrate  of  barium  to  a  hot  and 
rather  strong  solution  of  the  normal  salt.  The  liquid  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  crystal- 
line mass,  but  by  recrystallisation  from  boUing  water  in  a  vessel  protected  fi-om  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  this  salt  may  be  obtained  in  rather  large  shining  prisms  con- 
taining 2C'H''BaN0'.Ba-0  +  5H-0.  In  vacuo,  the  crystals  give  off  3  at.  water;  when 
heated  to  160°  C.  they  lose  16'4  per  cent.,  and  the  residual  salt  contains,  according  to 
Dessaignes,  o7'05  per  cent.  Ba^O,  agreeing  nearly  witli  the  formula  C^H^Ba'^NO'', 
which  req aires  57 '55  per  cent.  This  is  the  formiila  of  the  normid  salt  of  a  dibasic 
acid ;  but  since  aspartic  acid  is  in  all  probability  an  amidogen-acid,  and  such  acids  are 
always  monobasic,  it  is  rather  to  be  supposed  that  the  true  formula  of  the  salt  dried 
at  160°  C.  is  2C^H'^BaN0'.Ba''0.  This  formula  requii-es  only  55-0  per  cent.  Ba^O ;  the 
greater  proportion  obtained  by  Dessaignes  may  have  been  due  to  the  presence  of  car- 
bonate of  barium.    (Gerhard t,  Traite,  i.  818.) 

The  normal  calcium-salt  is  gummy,  and  tastes  like  the  sodium-salt.  The  basic  salt 
frequently  forms  prismatic  crystals  containing  2C'II°CaK0'.Ca-'0  +  7II-0  ;  according 
to  Dessaignes,  it  gives  off  8  atoms  of  water  at  160°  C,  and  is  then  reduced  tc 
C'H^Ca'NO'. 

Magnesium-salts. — The  normal  salt  forms  eiystalline  crusts,  soluble  in  about  16  pts. 
of  boiling  water,  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  basic  salt  obtained  by  dissolving 
magnesia  in  the  normal  salt  is  a  gummy  mass. 

Aspartate  of  Zinc  is  a  white  non-deliquescent  salt.  Aspartate  of  nickel  is  obtained 
liy  evaporation  in  a  gi-een  fissured  mass.  An  aspartate  of  iron  is  precipitated  on  add- 
ing a  solution  of  basic  aspartate  of  magnesium  to  sesquichloride  of  iron. 

Aspartates  of  Copper.  —  The  normal  salt  of  the  active  acid  exists  only  in  solution. 
A  basic  salt  is  obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  the  normal  barium-salt  to  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  liquid  on  eooUng  deposits  pale  blue,  very  light  crys- 
tals wliicli,  according  to  Dessaignes,  contain  C'II'''Cu-N0'.5H-'0  (or  rather,  perhaps, 
2C'H''CuN0-'.Cu-0  4-  9H=0),  and  give  off  their  water  at  160°  C,  learaig  the  anhy- 
drous salt  C'H'C'u 'NO'.  Inactive  aspartate  of  ammonium  forms  a  bluish  precipitate 
with  copper-siilts.     Wo  Iff.) 
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Aspartates  of  Lead. — TLr  normal  lead-salt,  C'H"PbNO^,  is  obtained  by  precipitat- 
ing a  solution  of  acetate  of  load  with  aspartate  of  potassium  or  Ijasic  aspartate  of  cal- 
cium. On  mixing  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  normal  acetate  of  lead  with  inactive 
aspartate  of  sodium,  a  cm-dy  precipitate  is  formed,  and  the  filtered  liquid,  if  diluted 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  deposits,  after  two  or  tlii'ee  days,  nacreous 
crystals  united  in  very  hard  spherical  masses.  These  crystals  are  anhydrous,  and 
contain  63-88  per  cent,  of  lead-oxide,  agreeing  with  the  formula  2C^H'*PbN0'.Pb'-0. 
which  requires  6-l'5  per  cent.  Pb'-O.  The  formida  C'lI^Pb'-O*,  analogous  to  that  of 
the  basic  aspartates  examined  by  Dessaignes,  would  require  66'1  per  cent,  of  lead- 
oxide  (Pasteur).  The  sodium-salt  of  active  aspartic  acid  also  forms  a  precipitate  with 
ammoniacal  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  liquid  afterwards  deposits  hard  radiated  nodules 
containing  65  per  cent,  lead-oxide ;  these,  however,  are  nothing  but  a  basic  acetate  of 
k'ad.  (Pasteur.) 

AsiKirtatc  of  JSL  rcimj. —  Mercuric  oxide,  boiled  with  aspartic  acid,  forms  a  wliito 
[lowder,  containing,  when  dried  at  100°,  2C'H''HgN0MIg-0,  a  composition  analogous 
to  tliat  of  Pasteur's  basic  lead-salt.  (Dessaignes.) 

Attpartatcs  of  Silver. — When  nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  a  slightly  alkaline  solution 
of  aspartate  of  ammonium,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  which  disappears  on  stirring,  and 
the  liquid,  after  2-i  hours,  yioids  wliite,  heavy,  entangled  crystals  of  a  basic  salt.  The 
niotlier-liquor,  left  to  crystallise,  deposits  yellowish  crystals  of  the  normal  salt, 
t!'H''AgNO*.  Tlie  basic  salt  appears  to  be  C'H'Ag-0'.  This  formula  requires 
GG'SO  per  cent,  oxide  of  silver,  and  the  mean  of  several  analyses  made  by  different 
cliemists,  and  not  differing  by  more  than  0-2  per  cent.,  gives  667  per  cent.  This  salt 
ajipears  then  to  be  really  a  dibasic  aspartate.  Pasteur  finds,  however,  that  the  same 
salt,  when  merely  pressed  between  paper,  and  then  dried  for  24:  hours  at  the  ordinary 
(I'mperature,  agrees  in  composition  with  the  basic  load-  and  mercury-salts,  its  formula 
being  2C'H''AgN0'.Ag-0.  The  active  and  inactive  acids  yield  silver-salts  identical  in 
composition.  (Pasteur.) 

Aspartate  (?)  of  Ethyl. — When  malate  of  ethyl  is  saturated  with  dry  ammonia- 
gas,  the  liquid  becomes  heated,  and  in  a  few  days  solidifies  to  a  radiated  crystalline 
mass,  which,  after  being  tlrained,  and  then  washed  with  ether,  consists  of  pure  mala- 
N(H'- C'II''0''')  / 

mate  (or  aspartate)  of  ethyl,    ^    '    qsjjs         By  fnrther  treatment  with  ammonia,  it 

is  converted  into  malamide  [  ?  asparagine].  (Pasteur.) 

A  variety  of  cordicrite  [3(Mg-O.SiO-)  +  Fe-O.SiO''  + 
2(2Al'0'.3yiO-)],  in  which  the  magnesia  is  partly  replaced  by  water.  The  two 
minerals  crystallise  in  the  same  form,  and  crystals  are  found  consisting  partly  of 
cordierite,  partly  of  aspasiolite,  the  most  complete  transitions  from  one  to  the  other 
occurring  in  the  same  specimen.  Moreover,  both  minerals  contain  the  same  propor- 
tions of  silica  and  alumina ;  but  aspasiolite  contains  less  magnesia  and  more  water 
than  cordierite,  the  difference  being  that  1  at.  of  magnesium  in  the  latter  is  replaced 
by  3  at.  of  hydrogen  in  the  former  (or  1  at.  of  magnesia  by  3  at.  of  water).  Similarly 
it  is  found  that  1  at.  of  iron  or  manganese  may  be  replaced  by  3  at.  H  without  altera- 
tion of  crystalline  form.  This  kind  of  isomorphism,  called  polymeric  isomorphism, 
was  discovered  by  Scherer;  it  was  first  noticed  in  the  minerals  cordierite  and  aspa- 
siolite.   (Pogg.  Ann.  Lxviii.  319.) 

ASPEStTiLEriirZC  iiCZB.  A  variety  of  tannic  acid  obtained  by  S  chwartz  (Ann. 
Cli.  Pharm.  Ixxx.  333)  to  be  contained  in  woocbmif  {Aspcnda  adorata).  Scliwurz 
assigns  to  it  the  formula  C"H''0°  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  obtained  in 
a  state  of  purity.    (See  also  Rochleder,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiii.  64.) 

ASPER'CTE.il  OUOHiLTA.  The  herb  of  this  plant  contains  cumarin,  aspertannic 
aeid  (?),  rubichlorie  acitl,  citric  acid,  and  probably  catechu. 

ASPHAEiT.  Compact  Bitumen,  Mineral  Pitch,  Jew's  Pitch,  Bitnmrn  Judaicvm, 
Jiidi  ttpech,  Erdjxch,  Benipech,  Goudron  mineral.  —  A  smooth,  hard,  brittle,  black, 
or  brownish-black,  resinous  mineral,  having  a  conchoi'dal  fractm-e,  and  a  streak  lighter 
I  ban  the  broken  sm-face  with  which  it  is  made.  Specific  gravity  1  to  1'68.  Odour 
bituminous,  becoming  stronger  by  friction.  Melts  at  about  100'-' C,  easily  takes  fire, 
and  burns  with  a  briglit,  but  very  smoky  flame.  Like  all  bituminous  substances,  it  is 
a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  consisting  chiefly  of  hydrocarbons, 
with  variable  quantities  of  o.xygen  and  nitrogen,  and  yields  by  dry  distillation  a  small 
([uantity  of  ammoniacal  water,  a  peculiar  empyreuraatic  oil,  and  a  residue  of  charcoal 
mixed  with  variable  quantities  of  inorganic  matter.  It  dissolves  partially  in  ali'olin], 
more  easily  in  oils  botli  fat  and  volatile;  it  is  also  dissolved  by  alkalis  and  alkaline 
carbonates. 

Asphalt  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  sometimes  pi.u'e,  sometimes  associated 
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■with  various  minerals.  The  name  earthy  or  crude  asfhaU  is  applied  to  various  rocks 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  bitumen.  Pure  asphalt  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  issuing  from  the  earth  in  the  liquid  state  at  the  bottom,  and  rising  to  the 
surface,  where  it  forms  solid  lumps,  which  are  thrown  upon  the  shore.  In  Trinidad 
there  is  a  lake  of  bitumen  1^  mile  in  circumference,  cold  and  solid  near  the  shore,  but 
gradually  increasing  in  temperature  and  softness  towards  the  centre.  Asphalt  is  also 
found,  more  or  less  pure,  in  Cuba,  South  America,  and  various  parts  of  Europe. 

At  Seyssel,  near  the  Ehone  (Dept.  de  I'Ain),  it  forms  a  deposit  2500  ft.  long  and 
800  ft.  broad,  yielding  about  1500  tons  annually.  At  Beehelbrunn  and  Lobsann,  in 
the  Lower  Rhme,  a  viscid  bituminous  mass  is  found,  called  f/rawse  rfe  Strasbourg,  toge- 
ther with  a  ferruginous  sandstone,  containing  about  12  percent,  of  bituminous  matter. 
At  Bastennes  and  Dax,  in  the  Departement  des  Landes,  there  is  a  siliceous  sand,  im- 
pregnated with  about  6  per  cent,  of  bitumen.  In  the  Val  de  Travers,  Neufehatel, 
there  is  a  cretaceous  formation,  strongly  impregnated  with  asphalt,  which  is  used  for 
building  purposes.  In  the  British  Isles,  asphalt  is  found  at  the  Poldice  mine  in 
Cornwall ;  near  Matlock  in  Derbyshire ;  at  Haughmond  HUl  in  Shropshire ;  and  at 
the  Hotwells  near  Bristol ;  also  in  limestone  near  Glasgow ;  in  freestone  near  Edin- 
burgh ;  in  the  sandstone  of  Caithness ;  and  generally  throughout  the  Orkneys. 

Asphalt  is  separated  from  the  minerals  with  which  it  is  associated,  either  by  boiling 
with  water,  which  causes  the  bitumen  to  run  out  in  the  melted  state,  or  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  carbonate  of  calcium  and  leaves  the  asphalt,  or 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  which  dissolves  out  the  bitumen. 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  analyses  of  various  kinds  of  asphalt : 
a  is  asphalt  from  Coxitambo  inPeru ;  b  from  Bastennes ;  c  from  Pont-du-Chateau, 
Auvergne ;  d  from  the  Abruzzi  near  Naples ;  e  from  Pontnavey ;  /  from  Cuba : 


Boiissingault.*  Ebelmen.f  Regnault.J 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen 
Nitrogen 
Ash 


b 

a 

0 

d 

e 

/ 

18-63 

88-70 

78-50 

76-13 

77-64 

67-43 

81-46 

9-69 

9-68 

8-80 

9-41 

7-86 

7-22 

9-57 

1-68 

1-62 

2-60 

10-34 

8-35 

23-98) 

8-97 

1-65 

2-32 

1-02 

1-375 

8-45 

1-80 

6-13 

100-00  100-00       100-00  100-00  100-00       100-00  100-00 


According  to  Boussingault  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  hdv.  141),  asphalt  or  compact 
bitumen  is  a  mixture  of  two  definite  substances,  viz.  asphaltene,  which  is  fixed  and 
soluble  in  alcohol,  axidi  pctrolene,  which  is  oily  and  volatUe.  The  greater  part  of  the 
latter  may  be  volatilised  by  distilling  the  asplialt  with  water. 

Pctrolenc.  (from  the  asphalt  of  Beehelbrunn)  forms,  when  dried  over  chloride  of 
calcium  and  rectified,  a  pale  yeUow  oil  having  a  faint  taste  and  bituminous  odour. 
Specific  gravity  0-891  at  21°  C.  Does  not  become  soHd  at  12°  C.  It  stains  paper, 
and  burns  with  thick  smoke.  Boils  at  280°,  forming  a  vapour  of  specific  gravity  9-415. 
It  contains,  according  to  Boussingault,  87-2  per  cent,  carbon  and  12-1  hydrogen,  agree- 
ing nearly  with  the  formula  C'lU',  which  for  a  condensation  to  2  vols,  gives  the 
vapour-density  9-5. 

Asphaltene  is  obtained  pure  by  heating  asphalt  for  48  hours  to  250°  C,  whereby 
the  petrolene  is  completely  volatiHsed.  It  is  a  black  solid  substance,  having  a  strong 
lustre  and  conchoi'dal  fracture.  It  becomes  soft  and  elastic  at  about  300°  C,  decom-. 
poses  before  it  melts,  and  bui-ns  like  a  resin.  It  gives  by  analysis  74-2  per  cent.  C, 
and  9  9  H,  whence  Boussingault  deduces  the  formula  C^'H^-'O^.  Gerhardt  prefers 
C™H'"0^,  and  suggests  that  asphaltene  may  be  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  petrolene. 

Asphalt-oil. — Asphalt  yields  by  dry  distillation,  a  yellow  oil  consisting  of  hydro- 
carbons mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxidised  matter.  It  begins  to  boil  at  90°  C. 
but  the  boiKng  point  gradually  rises  to  250°.  The  portion  boiling  between  90°  and 
200°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-817  at  15°  C;  that  which  boils  between  200°  and 
250°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-868  at  15°  C.  Both  portions  gave  by  analysis  about 
87-5  per  cent,  carbon,  11-6  hydrogen,  and  O'O  oxygen,  which  is  nearly  the  composition 
of  oil  of  amber.    (Volckel,  Ann.  Ch.  Ph;u-m.  Ixxxviii.  139.) 

Asphalt-oil,  treated  with  nitric  acid,  is  transformed  into  a  resin,  having  the  odour 
of  musk  and  the  taste  of  bitter  almonds.  On  treating  the  oil  with  strong  sulphm-ic 
acid,  part  dissolves,  while  the  rest  floats  on  the  surface.  This  latter,  when  decanted, 
waslicd  Nvith  potasli,  and  rectified,  yields  an  oily  mixture,  whose  boiling  point  ranges 
from  90°  to  250°  C,  and  density  from  0-784  to  0-867  at  15°  C.  Subjected  to  frac- 
tional distillation  at  intervals  of  20°  or  30°  C,  it  yields  a  number  of  oils  gradually 
•  Ann.  Cli.  Phys.  [2]  Ixxiii.  422.         t  Ann.  Win.  xv.  523.         t  Dingl.  polyteclin.  J.  Ixviii.  -201. 
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increasing  in  density,  but  agreeing  >ery  nearly  in  composition,  the  mean  result  of  their 
analysis  being  87'5  per  cent,  carbon,  and  V2  5  H,  a  proportion  agreeing  with  the 
formula  nC'-'Il^.  It  agrees  also  with  Eoussingault's  analysis  of  jiotrolene.  AU  tliese 
oils  have  nearly  the  same  odour,  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  scarcely  attacks  them.  They  are  insoluble  in  strong 
nitric  acid,  and  on  boiling  the  li(|uid,  the  nitric  acid  volatilises,  and  there  is  formed  a 
very  smaU  quantity  of  a  heavy  yellow  oil. 

Asphalt  was  used  by  the  ancient  Egy^stians  in  embalming,  and  appears  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  walls  of  Babylon.  It  is  now  used,  mixed  wit li 
sand,  chalk,  ground  sandstone,  &c.,  for  pavement,  for  making  water-tight  tanks  and 
covers,  as  a  coating  for  tubes  of  glass  and  iron  used  for  conveying  gas  or  water,  and  for 
various  other  piuposes  of  like  natm-e. 

Artificial  or  Gas-tar  Asphalt  is  a  mixture  of  sand,  chalk,  or  lime-stone,  witli  the 
thick  pitchy  residue  obtained  by  evaporating  off  the  more  volatile  portions  of  gas-tar. 
The  mineral  substance  must  be  strongly  heated  to  expel  moisture  and  adhering  air, 
the  presence  of  which  would  prevent  the  pitch  from  penetrating  thoroughly  into  the 
pores  of  the  mineral,  and  added  to  the  pitcli  while  in  the  melted  state.  The  pitch 
sliould  also  be  very  strongly  heated,  but  not  enough  to  char  it.  This  artificial  as^^halt 
is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  natural  asphalt,  for  pavements,  tanks,  &c. 

Ji.SPH03>BIi'U'S.  The  bulbs  of  AsphodUc  de  Sardaignc,  of  Asphodelus  raccmosiis, 
and  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  are  said  to  contain  a  fermentable  substance  from 
which  alcohol  may  be  prepared.  According  to  Landerer,  an  excellent  glue  may  lio 
obtained  from  tlie  bulbs  of  A.  raccmosus  and  A.  fistulosits  by  washing  them  witli 
water,  drying  them  thoroughly  in  a  stove,  grinding  them  to  coarse  powder,  and 
mixing  the  powder  with  water. 

ASPSKATO^.  An  apparatus  first  devised  by  Brunner  for  drawing  a  stream  of 
au-  through  a  tube  or  other  vessel.  The  siinplest  form  of  it  is  a  cylindrical  vessel 
A  {fig.  76),  of  zinc  or  tin  plate  to  hold  water,  having  a  cock  a  near  the  bottom,  and 
three  apertures  closed  with  corks  b,  c,  d  on  the 

top.  b  is  connected  with  the  vessel  through  Fig.  76. 

which  the  stream  of  air  is  to  be  drawn  ;  c  is  for  ^ 

the  insertion  of  a  thermometer,  and  d  to  pour  jl&      "  <^ 

in  water.    The  vessel  A  being  filled  with  water,   [rj  

the  apertm-es  c  and  d  closed,  and  the  cock  a 
opened,  the  water  runs  out ;  and  as  air  can  only 
enter  by  the  bent  tube  e,  inserted  into  the 
opening  b,  a  stream  of  air  is  drawn  through  the 
apparatus  with  which  the  other. end  of  this  tubo 
is  connected,  the  volume  of  air  thus  dra-wn 
tlirough  being  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the 
water  which  runs  out  at  A.  Instead  of  the 
metal  cylinder,  a  glass  vessel  may  be  used, 
having  a  stopcock  at  the  lower  part  of  its 
side. 

Kegnault,  in  his  analysis  of  air,  used  a  cy- 
lindrical metal  vessel  with  conical  terminations, 
and  having  at  the  bottom,  a  stopcock  to  which  was  attached  a  short  glass  tube  bent 
upwards,  so  that  the  small  column  of  liquid  which  remained  in  it  when  the  vessel  was 
emptied  of  water  might  prevent  air  from  entering  at  the  bottom  The  advantage  of  t  he 
conical  terminations  is  that  the  vessel  can  be  more  completely  fiUed  and  emptied, 
and  the  volume  of  water  which  nins  from  it,  more  exactly  measured. 

In  all  these  forms  of  aspirator,  the  refilling  of  the  vessel  with  water  is  very 
troublesome,  especially  when  large  quantities  of  air  are  to  be  drawn  tlirough.  To 
obviate  this  inconvenience,  an  aspirator  has  been  contrived  by  Brunner,  consisting  of 
two  equal  cylindrical  vessels  placed  one  above  the  other  and  communicating  by  tubes 
wliich  can  be  opened  or  closed,  so  that,  when  the  water  has  run  from  tlie  upper  to 
the  lower  vessel,  tlie  apparatus,  turning  for  tlie  purpose  on  a  horizontal  axis,  may  be 
inverted  so  as  to  liring  the  empty  vessel  to  the  bottom,  and  the  full  one  to  the  top ; 
the  water  may  then  be  again  made  to  run  without  the  trouble  of  refilling. 

M  ohr's  aspirator  has  the  form  of  an  ordinary  gasometer,  consisting  of  two  cylindrical 
vessels,  the  inner  of  which,  of  rather  smaller  diameter  than  the  outer,  is  closed  at  top, 
and  inverted  in  the  outer  which  contains  water.  The  inner  vessel  is  balanced  by  a 
weight  passing  over  a  pulley,  as  in  tlie  large  gasometers  used  at  gas-works.  The  vessel 
thi-ough  which  the  air  is  to  be  drawn  is  connected  with  the  inner  vessel  by  a  bent 
tube  passing  thi'ough  the  outer  vessel  near  the  bottom  and  terminating  within  tha 
inner  vessel. 
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A  simple  apparatus,  serving  both  for  aspirator  and  perspirator  is  described  by  Dt 
F.  Guthrie  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xv.  6-i). 

An  aspirator  which  works  by  a  constant  stream  of  water  and  does  not  require 
any  filling  or  emptying  of  vessels,  has  been  contrived  by  M.  W.  Johnson  (Chem. 
Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  186).  The  principle  of  this  apparatus  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  water- 
blast  used  in  the  Hungarian  mines.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  small  hollow  cylinder  A,  of  brass  or  glass, 
open  at  both  ends,  and  connected  with  the  vessel 
through  which  the  air  is  to  be  drawn,  by  the  lateral 
tube  C.  A  straight  glass  tube  B  is  fitted  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  cylinder  A,  and  the  upper  end  of  that 
cyHnder  is  attached  by  a  caoutchouc  tube  to  a  water- 
tap  supplying  a  constant  stream.  On  opening  the  tap, 
the  water,  as  it  runs  down,  carries  the  air  in  the  cylin- 
der A  along  with  it  and  the  air  in  the  lateral  tube  C 
is  then  driven  in  by  the  external  pressure.  In  this 
manner,  a  stream  of  air  is  made  to  pass  from  C  to  -4  as 
long  as  the  water  is  running.  It  is  best  not  to  open 
the  tap  to  the  full.  For  a  cock  |  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  the  cylinder  A  may  bo  2  in.  long  and  |  in. 
wide  ;  ZJ  1  in.  long  and  |  in.  -nide  ;  C  also  1  in.  long 
and  I  in.  wide.  The  volume  of  air  drawn  through  this 
aspirator  is  not  equal  to  that  of  tlie  water  which  runs 
away.  With  the  tube  B,  8  in.  long  and  |  in.  wide,  John- 
son found  that,  for  every  cubic  foot  of  air  drawn  in,  only 
0'69  cub.  in.  of  water  was  expended.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  this  form  of  aspirator  cannot  be  used 
when  the  volume  of  air  drawn  in  is  to  be  exactly 
measured.  In  that  case  one  of  the  aspirators  before  de- 
scribed must  be  used.  When  only  small  quantities  of 
water  are  run  out,  it  is  sufficient  to  receive  the  water 
in  a  graduated  measure  and  determine  its  volume 
directly.  When  a  large  aspirator  is  used  and  has  to 
be  filled  several  times,  its  capacity  must  be  previously  determined  by  filling  it  with 
Water  from  a  flask  of  known  capacity. 

This  volume  of  air  determined  by  direct  measurement  of  the  water  run  out,  must  of 
course  be  reduced  to  the  standard  pressure  and  temperature,  0°  C.  and  760  mm.,  the  co- 
efficient of  expansion  for  each  degree  centigrade  being  0'003665.  A  correction  is  also 
required  for  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air,  which  is  saturated  with  mois- 
ture. To  determine  the  alteration  of  volume  thus  produced,  we  must  look  in  the  tables 
of  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  for  the  tension  corresponding  to  the  observed  tem- 
perature. Let  this  tension  expressed  in  millimetres  of  mercury  be  f\  also  let  h  denote 
the  height  of  the  barometer,  t  the  temperature  in  centigrade  degrees  ;  v  the  observed 
and  v'  the  corrected  volume  of  the  air :  then 

.....  ^  -  /  1 


•    760   ■  1  +  0-003665  .  t 

ASSACOU  or  USSACU.  The  Brazilian  name  for  the  Hura  hrasilicnsis  Martins, 
a  euphorbiaceous  tree,  the  bark  and  sap  of  which  contain  an  acrid  very  poisonous 
principle.  The  thickened  sap  and  the  decoction  of  the  bark  exert  an  emetic  action, 
produce  ulcerating  pustules  on  the  skin,  and  are  used  as  a  remedy  for  elephantiasis. 
The  natives  also  use  them  to  prepare  poisonous  drinks,  against  which  no  antidote  is 
known.    (M(irat  and  Gilbert,  Pharm.  Centr.  lSi9,  p.  30.) 

ASSABXA:^.  (From  assure  to  roast,  aiid  amarus  bitter.)  This  name  was  given 
by  Reichenbach  to  the  peculiar  bitter  substance  produced  when  gum,  sugar,  starch, 
ghiten,  meat,  bread,  &c.  are  roasted  in  the  air  till  they  turn  brown.  Reichenbach 
(Ann  Ch.  Pharm.  xlix.  3)  prepares  it  by  roasting  thin  slices  of  bread  till  they  become 
black-bro^vn,  treating  the  pulverised  product  with  absolute  alcohol,  evaporating  to  a 
syrup,  again  treating  with  alcohol,  &c.  till  a  residue  is  obtained  completelj'  soluble  in 
alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  then  mixed  with  ether,  which  precipitates  a  peculiar 
brown  substance  ;  the  decanted  liquid  is  evaporated  ;  and  the  residue  carefully  heated 
till  it  is  dry.  Volckel  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxv.  74)  prepares  assamar  in  a  similar 
manner,  from  the  brown  tarry  liquid  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  sugar  or 
caramel,  after  neutralising  the  acid  contained  in  the  liquid  with  carbonate  of  sodium, 
aU'  I  evaporating. 

Assamar,  according  to  Reichenbach,  is  a  yellow  transparent  solid ;  but  according 
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to  Volckel,  it  is  ca  reddish-yellow  synipy  liqiiid,  whicli  does  not  solidify  till  it  begins 
to  decompose.  It  is  extre7nely  hygroscopic,  and  dissolves  in  water  in  all  [iroportions. 
Wlien  heated,  it  melts  (Eeichenbaeh),  Ijecomes  more  fluid,  and  at  100°  C,  decomposes 
and  becomes  darker  in  colour,  after  which  it  no  longer  dissolves  completely  in  water 
(Volckel).  The  aqneous  solution  is  neutral,  and  reduces  nitrate  of  silver  when 
lieated.  Assamar  is  dissolved  by  potash,  and  acids  precipitate  from  the  solution,  a  body 
of  ditferont  composition.  Volckel  assigns  to  assamar  the  formula  C'^W^O" ;  but  it  is 
doulitfid  whetlier  the  substance  so-called  is  a  definite  compound,  or  has  ever  been 
obtained  in  the  pure  state. 

ASTER-TSIPOSsEITUff.  Sea  Starwort. — The  ash  of  this  plant,  which  grows  in 
salt-marshes,  is  very  rich  in  chloride  of  sodium.  The  several  parts  of  the  plant 
gathered  towards  the  end  of  September,  were  found  by  Harms  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xciv.  247)  to  yield  ash  of  the  composition  and  amount  given  in  tlie  following  table : 


Root. leaves. 

stems. 

stem-leaves. 

Floweri 

per  cent  .... 

14-9 

8-7 

16-2 

9-4 

taining,  in  100  pts.,  after 

iducting  charcoal  and  sand : 

Carbonic  acid  (anhyd.) 

3-4 

3-3 

4-2 

3-7 

Sulphuric  acid  (anhyd.) 

2-7 

1-8 

4-1 

10-5 

Phosphoric  acid  (anhyd.) 

2-0 

0-G 

1-7 

10-8 

Silica  (anhyd.) 

0-6 

0-5 

0-8 

10 

Chloride  of  sodium 

65-5 

68-5 

60-2 

30-0 

Chloride  of  potassium 

3-7 

141 

Soda  .... 

140 

1-4 

Potash  .... 

13-6 

2-5 

61 

25-4 

Lime  .... 

60 

4-5 

4-8 

7-2 

Magnesia 

2-2 

2-2 

1-7 

5-7 

Sesquiphosphate  of  iron 

1] 

2-1 

2-3 

4-0 

Manganaso-nianganic  oxide 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

ASTKACAIOTITB.  A  native  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  sodium,  S0^MgNa.2H=0 

occurring  in  wliite,  opaque,  prismatic  crystals,  together  with  ordinary  sulphate  of 
magnesium,  in  the  bitter  salt-marshes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Volga. 

ASTRAEiSTE.  A  glass  flux  resemliliug  avontm'in,  but  containing  crystals  of  a 
cuprous  compound,  which  by  reflected  light  exhibits  a  dicliroitic  iridescence  of  dark 
red  and  groenish-blue.  To  prepare  it,  a  mixture  of  80  pts.  of  silica,  120  lead-oxide, 
72  carbonate  of  soda,  and  18  anhydrous  borax,  is  fused  either  with  24  pts.  of  scale 
oxide  of  copper,  and  1  pt.  of  scale  oxide  of  iron,  or  with  5  pts.  of  lime,  26  scale  oxide 
of  copper,  and  2  scale  oxide  of  iron.  The  mixture  is  fused  in  a  Iiessian  crucible,  at 
the  heat  of  an  ordinary  air-furnace,  and  left  to  cool  slowly  in  the  furnace.  The  first 
mixtm-e  melts  more  easily  than  the  second,  and  yields  larger  crystals.  The  dicliroitie 
iridescence  is  particidarly  beautiful  on  cut  and  polished  surfaces.  (Pettenkofer, 
Abhandl.  d.  naturw.  teohu.  Commission  bei  d.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  zu  Miinchen,  p.  134.) 

ASTROPH'S'S.SiITE.  A  variety  of  mica  found  at  Brevig  in  Norway.  It  con- 
tains silica,  ahnnina,  ferric  oxide,  magnesia,  potasli,  soda  (a  trace),  ferrous  oxide, 
manganous  oxide,  lime,  and  about  3  per  cent,  of  water.  The  amount  of  iron  is 
unusually  large.  Fluorine  is  absent.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  easily,  and  with 
intumescence.  Coloiu-  pinchbeck-brown,  vai'ying  to  nearly  a  golden-yellow  in  the 
thinner  parts.  The  crystals  are  often  united  in  beautiful  stellate  and  floral  groups : 
hence  the  name.    (Scheerer,  Berg- u.  hiittenmannische  Zeitung,  1854,  s.  240.) 

ATACikaaSTB.  A  native  oxyehloride  of  copper,  originally  found  in  the  desert 
of  Atacama  in  Peru,  and  since  observed  in  other  localities,  viz.  in  some  silver  mines  in 
Peru,  in  the  districts  of  Iluasco  Bajo  and  Aconcagua  in  Chili,  in  the  lavas  of  Vesu- 
vius, and  in  the  mines  of  Scliwarzenberg  in  Saxony.  According  to  the  analyses  of 
Klaproth,  J.  Davy,  Ulex,  and  Mallet,  it  contains  CuCl.SCuIIO,  or  Cua+  3(Ci<b.H0}. 
Berthier  (Rammelsb.  Handw.  i.  55),  found  in  a  specimen  from  Cobija,  twice  the  amount 
of  watei  given  by  the  above  formula.  F.  Field  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vii.  194),  deduces 
from  his  analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Copiapo  in  Chili,  the  formula  C'liC/,  +  SC'iiO  + 
511 0,  or  CuCl.SCuIIO.H-'O.  It  forms  small  rhombic  crystals,  varying  in  colour  from  leek 
to  emerald  green,  and  generally  aggregated  in  crystalline  groups.  According  to  Mon- 
teiro  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xiii.  470),  it  occurs  at  Serra  do  I5embo  near  Ambriz,  on  tho 
west  coast  of  Africa,  in  small  translucent  crystals,  ooP  .  £"  oo,  on  malachite  and  quartz. 
It  dissolves  easily  and  completely  in  acids,  ami  in  ammonia.  It  is  used  for  the  ex- 
traction of  copper. 
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ATHAIWAXTTA  OREOSEI.IK'UIVI.    The  root  and  seeds  of  this  plant  contain 

a  peculiar  hitter  suhstance,  not  yet  examined,  together  -witli  athamantin  (see  next 
article).  Tlie  leaves  contain,  not  athamantin,  but  a  bitter  principle  and  a  volatile  oil, 
which  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  herb  with  water.  Tlus  oil  has  the  composition  of 
oil  of  tm-pentine,  C"'H"';  it  smells  like  elder,  has  a  density  of  0-841,  and  boils  at 
163  C.  With  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  forms  an  uncrystallisable  liquid,  which  is 
colourless  after  distillation,  lighter  than  water,  and  boils  at  190°  C.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  related,  in  composition  or  properties,  either  to  athamantin  or  to  oil  of  valerian, 
which  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  latter.  (Schnedermann  and 
Winckler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li.  336.) 

ATHABdAWTUff,  C-^H^'O'.  (Gm.  xii.  101  ;  Gerh.  iv.  269.)  -  A  substance  exist- 
ing in  the  root  and  seeds  of  Aihamanta  orcoseUnum,  and  other  species  of  the  same  genus. 
It  was  first  obtained  in  an  impure  state  by  Winckler  (Buchn.  Eepert.  xxvii.  169), 
aftemards  prepared  pure  and  more  completely  examined  by  Schnedermann  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phai-m.  li.  315).  It  is  extracted  by  treating  the  roots  and  seeds  with  alcohol. 
The  solution,  if  not  too  concentrated,  yields  the  athamantin,  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion, in  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  pressure  and  reerystallisation.  It  foi-ms 
coloiu'less,  fibrous,  silky  crystals,  or  sometimes  rectangular  prisms  with  truncated  sum- 
mits ;  has  a  rancid  soapy  odour,  and  a  slightly  bitter  acrid  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  melts  in  it  at  the  boiling  heat,  in  drops  which  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the  solutions  are  not  precipitated 
by  metallic  salts.  It  melts  between  60°  and  80°  C.  It  does  not  volatilise  undecom- 
posed,  although  it  can  sustain  a  tolerably  high  temperature  without  decomposition. 
By  di-y  distillation,  it  yields  valerianic  acid  and  other  products. 

Melted  athamantin  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  appears  to  enter  into  com- 
bination with  it,  but  on  raising  the  temperature  to  100°  C,  decomposition  takes  place, 
and  the  athamantin  is  resolved  into  valerianic  acid  and  oreoselone  : 

Athamantin.       Valerianic  Oreoselone. 
acid. 

Wlien  hydroeUoric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  athamantin,  the 
products  formed  are  oreoselone  and  valerate  of  ethyl.  Sulphurous  acid  acts  on  athaman- 
tin like  hydrochloric  acid,  a  crystalline  compound  being  formed  at  first,  and  soon  after- 
wards oreoselone,  valerianic  acid,  and  sulplim-ous  acid  gas.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  athamantin  and  decomposes  it  in  like  manner.  Athamantin  heated  with 
caustic  potash,  yields  valerate  of  potassium,  and  a  wliite  amorphous  substance,  which 
appears  to  be  a  hydrate  of  oreoselone.  Lime-water  and  baryta-water  act  in  the  same 
manner,  but  more  slowly.    (See  Oreoselone  and  Peucedanin.) 

TricMorathammitin,  C-'H-"CFO',  is  a  light  yellow  resinous  body,  produced  by  mixing 
an  alcohoHc  sohition  of  athamantin  with  water,  and  cautiously  adding  dilute  chlorine- 
water,  till  the  liquid  smells  slightly  of  chlorine.  A  corresponding  bromine-compound 
appears  to  be  formed  by  treating  athamantin  vidth  bromine-water. 

Trinitratlimnantm,  C-'H-'(NO'-)'0',  is  foinned,  together  with  other  substitution- 
products,  by  the  action  of  cold  fuming  nitric  acid  on  athamantin.  Precipitated  by 
water,  it  is  a  yellow  pulverulent  substance,  scarcely  wetted  by  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  ammonia,  slightly  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  (Geyger,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
ex.  359.) 

ATHAJTOB  or  ACABJOIt.  Ticjer  Henricus,  Fourncau  des  paresscvx. — A  kind 
of  furnace,  which  has  long  since  fallen  into  disuse.  The  long  and  tedious  operations 
of  the  ancient  chemists  rendered  it  a  desirable  requisite,  that  their  fires  should  be 
constantly  supplied  with  fuel  in  proportion  to  the  consumption.  The  athauor  furnace 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Beside  the  usual  parts,  it  was  provided  with 
a  hollow  tower,  into  which  charcoal  was  put.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower,  when 
filled,  was  closely  shut  by  a  well-fitted  cover ;  and  the  lower  part  communicated  with 
the  fire-place  of  the  furnace.  In  consequence  of  this  disposition,  the  charcoal  sub- 
sided into  the  fire-place  gradually  as  the  consumption  made  room  for  it ;  but  that 
which  was  contained  in  the  tower  was  defended  from  combustion  by  the  exclusion  of 
a  proper  supply  of  air.  U. 

ATHAI^  or  ATTAH.    The  Indian  name  of  volatile  oil  of  roses. 

ATHZRXASTZTS.    The  name  given  by  Weibye  to  a  mineral  from  Ai-endal,  • 
bearing  an  external  resemblance  to  scapolite.    In  composition  it  appears  to  be  related 
to  epidote,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparison  of  its  analysis  by  Berlin 
(Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxix.  302)  with  that  of  epidote  from  Aiendal  by  Scheerer  {il/id. 
xcv.  503). 
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Atheriastite. 

Epidotc. 

Silica 

.  38'00 

37-59 

Alumina; 

91*1  0 

20-73 

Ferric  oxide  . 

.  6-22 

16-57 

Lime 

.  22-64 

22-64 

Magnesia 
Water  . 

.  2-80 

0-41 

6-95 

2-11 

100-71 

100-05 

Berlin  does  not  state  -whether  the  iron  in  atheriastite  is  present  as  a  ferrous  or  as  a 
frrric  compound ;  l>ut  it  is  probably  all  in  the  form  of  ferric  oxide.  (iS  clieeror,  Handw. 
«1,  t'liem.  2'"  Aufl.  i.  405.) 

ATIAS  OS^B.    See  Maxachite. 

ATIiiiS  SPAK.    See  Satin  Spar. 

ATBEESaiTTHRIsa'.  The  name  given  by  Kane  (Compt.  rend.  ix.  656)  to  a  pro- 
duct -which  volatOises  in  red  vapours,  and  condenses  in  reddish-green  lamina-,  in  the  dry 
distillation  of  litm3fKc  acid  (erytbrolitmin)  and  litmic  acid  (a  mixtui-e  of  azoHtmin 
and  spaniolitiuin),  with  lime. 

ATlffllBOSCOB'B.  An  instrument  invented  by  Babiuet  (Compt.  rend,  xxvii. 
529)  to  mcasLire  the  rate  of  evaporation. 

ATRSOSPHSSSIS.  The  gaseous  envelope  -which  surromids  any  solid  or  liquid 
body  is  called  an  atmosphere  (ar/ttos  smoke,  acpaipa  globe) ;  thus  we  speak  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  oxygen  "which  spongy  platinum  attracts  to  its  surface,  or  of  the  reduction  of 
a  metal  in  an  atmosphere  of  hycU-ogen.  The  term  atmosphere  is,  however,  especially 
employed  to  designate  the  gaseous  matter  which  encircles  the  solid  and  liquid  portions 
of  the  earth's  sui-face,  forming  the  air  or  earth's  atmosphere. 

Of  the  existence  of  matter  above  the  visible  crust  of  the  globe  -we  have  striking 
evidence  in  the  resistance  offered  to  bodies  moving  near  the  earth's  surface  and 
in  the  effects  produced  by  -wind ;  but  the  most  direct  proof  that  the  air  is  attracted 
liy  the  solid  and  liquid  portions  of  the  earth's  body,  or  that  the  air  has  weight,  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  a  vessel  fiUcd  with  air  weighs  more  than  the  same  vessel 
from  which  the  air  has  been  removed,  and  that  a  closed  vessel  filled  with  air  weighs 
less  in  the  atmosphere  than  it  does  in  a  vacuum.  That  the  air  possesses  weight  was 
suspected  even  before  the  time  of  iVristotle  ;  but  Galileo,  in  1640,  was  the  first  who  gave 
the  right  explanation  to  the  fact  observed  by  the  Florentine  pump-makers,  that  they 
were  unable  to  raise  water  by  a  suction-pump  more  than  32  feet,  and  supposed  liy 
them  to  show  that  nature  had  a  "  horror  vacui."  Galileo's  explanation  was  beauti- 
fully verified  by  his  pupil  TorriceUi,  who  argued  that,  if  the  atmospheric  pressure 
supports  a  column  of  water  32  feet  in  height,  it  must  support  a  column  of  merci'Lry, 
which  is  nearly  fourteen  times  heavier  than  water,  of  about  30  inches  in  height ; 
and  thus  tlie  first  barometer  was  constructed,  the  empty  space  above  the  mei-cury  in 
the  tube  being  called,  from  its  discoverer  the,  ToricclUan  vacuuiii. 

The  atmosphere,  then,  having  weight,  or  obeying  the  laws  of  gravitation,  forms  a 
part  of  the  earth's  body,  and  accompanies  the  solid  and  liquid  j5ortions  in  their  axial 
and  orbital  motions.  The  height  to  which  the  atmosphere  extends  above  the  earth's 
surface  is  not  the  same  at  all  points,  since,  o-wiiig  to  the  increase  of  the  attractive 
force  at  the  poles  and  its  diminution  at  the  equator,  and  to  the  action  of  the 
centrifugal  force,  as  also  to  the  increase  of  temperatm-e,  the  atmosphere  presents, 
like  the  earth's  solid  body,  the  form  of  a  spheroid,  whose  polar  is  considerably 
shorter  than  its  equatorial  diameter.  The  absolute  height  to  which  the  atmosphere 
extends  above  any  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  not  been  determined 
with  any  degree  of  certainty:  for,  as  air  is  an  expansive  fluid,  and  the  volume 
which  a  given  quantity  of  air  occupies  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  pressure 
and  temperature  to  which  it  is  exposed  (in  accordance  with  the  know-n  laws  regu- 
lating the  expansion  and  contraction  of  gases),  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  is  not 
uniform,  but  diminishes  as  the  distance  from  the  earth's  surface  increases :  the 
exact  point  at  which  the  atmosphere  terminates  is  thus  very  difficult  to  determine. 
That  there  is,  however,  a  limit  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  is  rendered  certain  from  the 
fact,  ascertained  liy  the  observations  of  the  occultations  of  stars  or  satellites,  that  our 
moon  and  most  of  the  planets  are  destitute  of  an  atmosphere  like  ours,  which 
could  not  be  the  case  if  the  terrestrial  air  were  diffused  throughout  space.  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  supposed  that  a  gas  cannot  expand  bej-oud  a  certain  limit,  and  Faraday  has 
sho-wn  that  in  the  case  of  the  vapoiu-  of  mercury  such  a  limit  really  exists  :  hence 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  definite  limit  to  the  atmosphere  ;  and,  from 
calculations  of  the  time  during  which  the  twilight  extends  to  the  zenith,  it  appears 
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that  the  atmosphere  reaches,  in  a  state  of  sensible  density,  to  the  mean  height  of  from 
forty  to  forty-five  mUes  above  the  eartli's  surface.* 

Barometric  observations  at  various  heights  above  the  sea-level  prove  conclusively 
that  Gralileo's  theory  of  atmospheric  pressure  is  correct.  The  first  of  these  barometric 
measurements,  made  on  the  Puy-de-Dome  by  Pascal's  advice  in  1648,  sliowed  that  the 
column  of  mercury  supported  by  the  atmosphere  sinks  as  the  distance  from  the  earth's 
sm'face  increases ;  thus,  at  the  sea-level,  the  mean  height  of  the  barometric  column  is 
760  millimetres  (29'92  English  inches),  whereas  in  Potosi,  at  a  height  of  13,220  feet,  the 
mercury  sinks  to  a  mean  level  of  471  millimetres.  The  average  weight,  then,  of  the 
atmosphere  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is,  in  our  latitudes,  that  of  a  column  of  mercury 
7C0  mm.  in  height,  or  equal  to  a  pressure  of  103-33  kilogrammes  on  a  square  deci- 
metre (nearly  15  pounds  on  a  square  inch).  This  weight,  the  human  body,  in  common 
with  all  substances  existing  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  of  air,  has  to  carry ;  and 
although  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  remarkable  that  the  animal  frame  should  be  able 
without  discomfort  to  bear  a  pressure  amounting  to  several  tons,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  that  our  bodies  are  arranged  so  that  we  cannot  exist  with- 
out this  pressure  ;  and  as  an  elFect  of  the  weight  of  the  air,  it  has  been  shown  by  the 
brothers  Weber,  that  the  human  thigh-bone  is,  in  certain  positions  of  the  body,  re- 
tained in  its  place,  together  with  the  ball  and  socket  hip-joint,  only  by  atmospheric 
pressure  ;  it  is  well  known  also  that  persons  remaining  for  any  length  of  time  at  great 
heights  above  the  earth's  surface  are  inconvenienced  by  hsemorrhage  from  the  nose, 
eyes,  and  mouth,  owing  to  the  small  blood-vessels,  unsupported  by  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  being  unable  to  withstand  the  forcible  propulsion  of  the  blood  through  the 
system. 

The  relation  according  to  which  the  density  of  the  air  diminishes  in  ascending,  is 
easily  deduced  from  the  well-known  law  of  Mariotte,  that  the  density  of  a  gas 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subject ;  whence  it  follows  that, 
alterations  of  temperature  and  variations  in  the  force  of  gravity  at  different  heights 
not  being  considered,  the  density  diminishes  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  as  the  height  in- 
creases in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that,  when  the 
barometer  stands  at  a  height  of  760  mm.  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  lO-o  metres  in 
order  to  effect  a  fall  of  1  millimetre  in  the  barometric  column,  or  to  bring  the  mercm-y 

759 

to  stand  at  759  mm.,  or  at  760  •  m™-  Now  we  may  assume,  without  appre- 
ciable error,  that  the  air  tliroughout  this  space  of  10 '5  metres  is  of  equal  density; 

at  a  height,  then  of  10'5  metres  the  pressure  is  760  •  JSr,  ■  hence  the  air  in  the  next 

.         759  '^^ 
10-5  metres  has  only  a  density  of  what  the  lower  layer  had;  and  therefore, 

in  ascending  through  tlie  second  lO  o  metres,  the  barometer  does  not  faU  1  millimetre, 
759 

but  only  ^--r  of  a  mOlimetro,  so  that  at  a  height  of  twice  10'5  metres,  the  barometer 

760      ygg  /759\^ 
win  stand  at760  •        —  ^  =  760  •  {jq^J  ;  and  as  the  density  of  the  third  layer 
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of  10'5  metres  is  =^7;  times  less  than  that  of  the  second,  the  barometer  at  the  height 

'  /759\-     /759\^  /7o9\' 

cfthreetimeslO-S  metres,  will  be  760  •  Ij^j  -  (— j  =  760- f—j  ,andsoon.  If, 

then,  at  two  places  the  barometer  stands  respectively  at  B  =  760  •  (^^)  and 

/759\"       .     .  .  .     .  \769/ 

B'  =  760  •  (y^Tq)  )  their  diiforence  in  elevation  is  10-5  m  x  (w  —  »«);  hence,  from 

these  two  equations  the  difference  in  height,  H,  between  these  two  points  expressed  in 
metres  is 

H  =  18363  (log  B  -  log  B') 

or  in  English  feet 

H  =  60246  (log  B  -  log  B'). 

By  means  of  this  formula,  we  find  that  the  pressure  is  diminished  to  half  its  original 
amount,  and  therefore  the  air  expanded  into  double  its  original  volume,  at  a  height  of 
5528  metres  or  18,136  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  at  a  height  of  twice 
5528  metres,  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  i  of  its  original  amount,  and  so  on. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  like  its  density,  is  not  equal  throughout 
the  mass,  but  diminishes  as  the  distance  fi-om  the  earth's  surface  increases,  so  that,  at 
a  certain  height  above  the  sea-level,  different  for  different  latitudes,  we  arrive  at  a 

*  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  tlie  relation  between  tlie  earth's  diameter  and  the  height  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  may  be  stated,  th:it  if  we  represent  the  eartli  by  a  globe  of  1  foot  in  diameter,  tlie  atmosphere 
will  be  represented  by  a  layer  of  air  i  of  an  inch  in  height. 
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liiip  above  wliich  tlio  moan  tomperatiire  of  the  air  docs  not  rise  higher  than  the  freezing- 
point,  and  this  line  is  called  the  level  of  perpetual  snow.  This  regular  diminution  of 
temperature  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  is  to  be  attriliuted  mainly  to  two 
causes :  1st,  to  the  fact  that  the  air  absorbs  but  a  small  portion  of  the  heating  ra_ys  of 
the  sun  in  their  passage  to  the  earth,  the  lower  zones  of  the  atmosphere  being  heated 
by  contact  with  the  warmer  solid  and  liquid  crust  of  the  globe ;  and,  secondly,  to  the 
increase  of  latent  heat  which  all  gases  undergo  on  rarefaction,  producing  a  diminution 
in  temperature.  Besides  this  regular  alteration  of  mean  temperatiu-e  of  the  various 
zones  of  air  above  the  earth,  the  various  portions  of  the  atmosphere  exhibit  great  and 
constant  variation  in  temperature,  owing  to  the  unequal  heating  effects  produced  liy 
the  sun  on  the  earth  in  various  latitudes  and  at  various  times.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  any  place,  and  therefore  of  the  air  above  that  place,  is  the  resultant  of  the 
amount  of  heat  received  from  the  sun,  and  that  lost  liy  radiation.  These  two  con- 
trolling causes  are,  however,  never  constant,  either  in  the  same  or  in  diiferent  places, 
and  hence  the  temperature  is  continually  varying.  The  chief  factor  representing  the 
change  of  temperature,  is  the  height  to  which  the  sun  rises  above  the  horizon,  and  tlie 
intensity  with  which  any  point  on  the  earth's  surface  is  heated,  is  proportional  to  the 
cosine  of  the  sun's  zenith-distance  at  that  point;  thus,  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  .sun's 
Eenith-distance  varies  from  0°  to  33°'o,  or  the  cosine  from  1  to  0'917,  whilst  in  tlie 
temperate  and  frigid  zones  the  cosine  of  the  angle  varies  from  0-9.30  to  0-367,  and 
from  0'731  to  0.  We  see  from  these  numljers  that,  although  many  other  circum- 
stances, such  as  duration  of  day  and  night,  and  the  thickness  of  atmosphere  tlirougli 
which  the  sun's  rays  have  to  pass  affect  the  temperature,  the  warm  climate  of  the 
torrid  zone  is  not  subject  to  such  variations  as  occur  in  the  other  portions  of  the  globe. 
The  height  at  which  the  mean  atmospheric  temj)erature  sinks  below  0°  C,  or  the 
height  of  the  snow-line,  in  ditFereut  latitudes,  is  determined  by  many  circumstancea 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  as,  for  instance,  the  geographical  relations  of  the 
coxuitry,  neighbom-hood  of  large  masses  of  water,  &e.  ;  thus  the  snow-line  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Himalaya  is  found  at  a  height  of  15,600  ft.,  whilst  on  the  soiithern 
slope  it  reaches  only  12,200  ft.  above  the  sea.  Still  the  general  descent  of  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow  -with  increase  of  latitude  is,  not"withstanding  these  local  irregularities, 
plainly  seen  ;  thus,  under  the  equator,  the  snow  lino  is  not  reached  until  1.5,207  ft., 
■whereas,  under  the  latitude  of  60°,  it  is  found  at  3818  ft.,  and  in  latitude  75°,  at 
only  1016  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 

In  passing  through  the  atmosphere,  a  portion  of  the  solar  rays  is  absorbed,  the 
amount  of  this  absorption  depending  upon  the  tliiekness  of  the  layer  of  air  throTigh  which 
the  rays  pass.  Pouillet  (Pogg.  Ann.  xlv.  25  and  481)  conchided,  from  his  o\vn  ex- 
periments, tliat  when  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith  and  the  atmosphere  clear,  the  amount 
of  the  sun's  heat  which  is  absorbed  by  passing  through  the  air,  varies  from  18  to  25  per 
cent,  of  the  quantity  which  enters  the  atmosphere. 

The  light  of  the  sun  is  also  partially  absorbed  and  reflected  in  its  passage  through 
the  air,  and,  according  to  Clausius  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxii.  29-i),  out  of  1000  rays  of  direct 
sunlight  entering  the  atmosphei'e,  750  reach  the  earth  direct,  whilst  186  are  reflected  as 
diiFuse  light,  and  64  are  absorbed.  For  the  more  refrangible  chemically  active  rays, 
Bunsen  and  Roscoe  have  lately  determined  the  amount  of  atmospheric  absorption  and 
reilection :  for  the  numerical  results  of  these  expeiiments  the  reader  is  referred  to  th(^ 
article  on  the  Chemical  Action  of  Light.  Besides  suffering  absorption  and  reflection, 
every  ray  of  light  which  enters  the  atmosphere  otherwise  tlian  perpendicidarly  to  the 
limiting  surface,  undergoes  refraction,  or  is  bent  out  of  its  course  in  the  direction  of  th(^ 
denser  medium,  so  that,  as  we  see  the-  object  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  the 
curve  as  it  enters  the  eye,  all  celestial  objects  appear  higher  than  they  really  are.  Ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  Biot  and  Arago,  the  refractive  index,  from  the  absolute 
vacuum  into  air  at  0°  C.  and  0-76  m.  pressm-e  of  mercury,  is  1*000294  ;  and  hence  the 
refi-aetive  power  of  the  air  is  equal  to  0-000588.* 

Owing  to  the  unequal  heating  effect  which  the  sun  produces  on  the  various  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface,  either  from  general  or  local  causes,  the  temperature  of  tlie 
atmosphere  varies  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  same  part  undergoes 
continual  change,  thus  producing  the  motion  of  masses  of  air  which  we  call  wind. 
Winds  are  invarialily  caiised  by  the  ascent  of  a  heated  mass  of  air,  and  the  motion  of 
a  colder  mass  to  fill  up  the  space  thus  left  vacant ;  the  former  of  these  gives  rise  to 
ciu-rents  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  whilst  the  latter  produces  the  hori- 
zontal currents  wliich  we  observe  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Winds  may  either  be  con- 
fined to  very  narrow  limits,  as  for  example  the  sea  and  land  breezes  seen  on  every  coast, 
or  they  may  extend  over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe,  as  is  the  case  with  the  trade  winds. 
The  former  are  caused  by  local  circumstances  depending  upon  the  unequal  heat-absorlj- 


*  If  the  index  of  refraction  be  =  n,  tlip  rcfr.ictive  power  is  n"— 1.   See  Light. 
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ing  and  radiating  power  of  the  sea  and  land,  whUst  the  latter  depend  upon  the  unequal 
distribution  of  temperature  throughout  the  globe,  being  caused  by  the  rise  of  hot  air 
from  the  equatorial  zones,  inducing  horizontal  currents  to  stream  in  from  the  colder  polar 
regions.  These  polar  currents  would,  if  the  earth  were  at  rest,  move  directly  south 
and  north  to  the  equator ;  but,  owing  to  the  earth's  axial  motion  from  west  to  east:, 
they  pass  continually  over  latitudes  having  a  velocity  of  rotation  greater  than  that  of 
the  current,  which  therefore  acts  as  a  resistance  towards  the  east,  or  as  a  north-  or 
south-east  wind. 

Composition  of  the  Atmosphere. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1774  that  the  true  composition  of  the  atmosj^here  was 
pointed  out  by  Lavoisier.  Before  this  time,  the  air  was  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  four 
elements,  together  with  fire,  earth,  and  water ;  and  it  was  only  during  the  few  years 
preceding  this  date  that  the  vague  impressions  of  speculative  philosophers  were  ex- 
changed for  the  careful  observations  of  Priestley  and  Seheele,  whose  discovery  of 
oxygen  had  paved  the  way  for  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  composition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  November  1774,  having  the  advantage  of  acquaintance  with  Priestley's 
previous  discovery  of  the  vital  air  procured  from  red  precijiitate,  Lavoisier  announced 
to  the  world  that  the  atmosphere  consists  of  two  gases,  one  of  them  being  essential  to 
life,  and  the  other  incapable  of  supporting  respiration  or  combustion.  These  two  gases 
he  named  oxygen  (oji/,  acid,  and  yev  to  give  rise  to)  and  azote  (a  privative,  and 
foiTj,  life)  or  nitrogen,  and  he  found  that  the  fii'st  of  these  gases  occupies  about  one-fiftli 
by  bulk  of  the  atmosphere,  the  other  occupying  the  remaining  four-fifths.  Besides 
these  two  gases,  which  form  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  many  other 
substances  occur  in  the  air,  which  although  present  in  comparatively  small  quantities, 
play  so  important  a  part  in  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  our  globe  that  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  accidental  constituents :  these  substances  are,  aqueous  vapour, 
carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  organic  decomposing  matter.  The  atmosphere  also  con- 
tains traces  of  very  many  other  bodies  which  may  be  considered  as  foreign  or  accidental 
constituents,  such  as  nitric  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  hj'drocarbons  and  minute 
solid  particles  which  are  seen  floating  about  in  the  air  by  the  light  of  a  sunbeam. 

Since  the  time  of  Priestley,  Seheele,  and  Lavoisier,  the  determination  of  the  quanti- 
tative composition  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment  by 
many  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  of  the  present  century ;  but  in  spite  of  these 
numerous  investigations,  the  relative  distribution  of  the  component  gases  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  still  but  imperfectly  known. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century,  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
scientific  men  as  to  the  true  composition  of  the  atmosphere :  Prout,  Dobereiner,  and 
Thomson  considered  the  atmosphere  to  be  a  chemical  compound  of  20  volumes  of 
oxygen,  and  80  volumes  of  nitrogen,  whUst  Dal  ton  (Manchester  Memoirs,  2  Ser. 
vol.  i.  p.  244)  contended  that  the  atmosphere  is  a  mere  mechanical  mixture,  but  sup- 
posed that  the  relative  amounts  of  the  two  gases  varied  according  to  their  specific 
gravities  at  diiFerent  heights  above  the  earth's  surface,  the  oxygen  increasing  in 
quantity  the  nearer  the  sea-level  was  approached,  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  becom- 
ing larger  as  the  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  increased. 

That  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  air  in  different  localities 
contains,  should  have  excited  the  interest  of  men  of  science  as  soon  as  the  discovery  of 
the  true  composition  of  the  air  was  made,  does  not  seem  remarkable,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  the  direct  dependence  of  aU  life  upon  this  element,  and  the  great  influence  whicli 
even  slight  alterations  in  the  amount  of  atmospheric  oxygen  miglit  produce  on  the 
animal  life  subjected  to  tliis  change,  and  hence  Eudiometry  (euSios,  good,  iShia,  serene  air, 
and  /jL€Tpeiv,  to  measure),  or  the  mode  of  measuring  the  quality  of  the  aii;  quickly  became 
a  new  and  important  branch  of  chemical  analysis.  At  first  sight  it  appeared  not  unlikely 
that  the  unequal  development  of  animal  life  on  the  various  parts  of  the  globe,  would 
eifect  considerable  alterations  in  the  composition  of  the  air  in  different  localities  ;  and 
this  idea  was  borne  out,  not  only  by  the  well-kno^™  fact  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
air  of  certain  districts,  such  as  crowded  towns,  marslies,  and  the  like,  but  also  by  the 
earliest  determinative  experiments,  which  showed  variations  in  the  composition  of  air 
of  various  localities  amounting  to  neai-ly  10  per  cent.  Thus  Fontana  determined  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  air  by  absorption  with  nitric  oxide,  and  obtained 
results  showing  from  18  to  23  per  cent. ;  whilst  Seheele,  on  absorbing  the  oxygen  with 
sulphide  of  potassium,  or  by  a  mistm-e  of  sulphur,  iron,  and  water,  found  from  2.5 
to  33  per  cent,  of  that  gas  present  in  air.  Other  experimenters,  however ,  and 
among  them  Dalton,  Gay-Lussac,  Davy,  and  Boussiugault  found,  on  employing  other 
analytical  methods,  that  the  amount  of  the  atmospheric  ox^'gen  varied  but  very  sifglitly 
in  different  situations,  and  that  the  non-accordance  of  tlic  results  formerly  obtained 
was  owing  to  errors  of  experiment,  caused  by  the  use  of  imperfect  methods.  The 
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quantity  of  oxygen  f.nmd  liy  Dalton  in  English  air  was  from  207  to  28  per  cent.,  ami 
Oray-Lussac  and  IIumlioLlt  found  tliat  Paris  air  contained  from  21-1  to  20-9  per  cent., 
whilst  Davy  in  London  olitained  from  20-8  to  21'1  per  cent.  ;  Thomson  in  Glasgow, 
21'1 ;  and  Kupffor,  in  Kasan,  21'1  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  Experiments  made  by  Dalton 
himself  on  the  composition  of  mountain  air,  did  not  tend  to  confirm  his  theory  as  to  the 
diminution  of  the  relative  quantity  of  oxygen  at  great  heights ;  and  fiu'tlier  experience 
showed  that  Dalton's  views,  although  theoretically  correct  for  an  atmosphere  of  mixed 
gasea  at  rest,  are  not  applicable  to  the  air  in  motion :  for  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard 
analysed  the  air  which  the  former  savant  collected  in  his  celebrated  balloon  ascent  at 
a  height  of  7000  metres,  and  they  found  that  the  oxygen  amounted  to  21 '6  per  cent, 
agreeing  exactly  with  an  analysis  of  the  air  of  Pai'is,  made  in  the  same  way  at  the 
same  time,  both  differing,  however,  owing  to  a  common  error  of  experiment,  from  the 
exact  result  of  later  observers.  Although  from  these  experiments  wo  can  draw  the 
important  conclusion  that,  within  certain  very  small  limits,  the  air  has  throughout  its 
mass  a  constant  composition  as  regards  oxygen,  still  the  observational  errors  of  these 
earlier  investigators  were  large,  and  it  was  evidently  necessary  that  the  composition  of 
the  atmosphere  should  be  determined  witli  all  the  precision  that  modern  science  could 
bestow.  The  more  recent  labours  of  Dumas  and  Boussiugault,  Eegnault,  Bunsen,  and 
Lewy,  have  attained  this  end  by  help  of  methods  in  which  the  maximum  en'or  is 
reduced  to  ^,g- 

The  analysis  of  air  may  be  conducted  in  two  ways.  Either  by  measuring  the 
volumes  of  the  component  gases,  or  by  determining  their  weight.  The  details  of  the  for- 
mer, or  the  eudiometric  method,  are  fully  described  in  the  article  on  Analysis  of  Gases, 
and  this  is  the  method  adopted,  with  slight  variations,  by  Regnault,  Bunsen,  and 
Lewy,  whilst  the  determination  by  weight  has  been  employed  by  Dumas  and  Boussiu- 
gault. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  analysis  of  aii",  these  two  French  chemists 
[Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  257],  employed  an  apparatus  in  which  air  previously  freed 
from  aqueous  vapour,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  by  passing  tlu'ough  U-tubes  con- 
taining sidp)huric  acid  and  potash,  was  passed  through  a  weighed  tube  eontaiimig 
metallic  copper  kept  at  a  red  heat,  and  then  entered  an  exhausted  balloon,  the  weiglit 
of  which  had  lieen  accurately  determined.  The  difference  of  weight  of  the  tube  before 
and  after  the  experiment,  was  due  to  the  oxygen  ;  that  of  the  balloou,  to  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air  which  passed  into  the  apparatus.  This  process,  conducted  with  every  possible 
precaution,  showed  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  : 

Percentage  of  onygcn  by  Weight. 
1841.  Small  balloon.  Large  balloon. 

27th  April  .  .  .  22-92  22-92 
28th    „  ...       23-03  23-09 

29th    „  ...       23-03  23-01 

22-993  23-OlG 

or  100  parts  by  weight  of  air,  arc  composed  of  23  parts  of  oxygen,  and  77  parts  of 
nitrogen.    From  this  composition  by  weight,  the  composition  by  volume  of  the  air  can 
Ijc  determined  when  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oxygen  =  o  and  that  of  the  nitrogen 
23       77  100 

=  n  are  given:  for       +  —  =  -p-.    Dumas  and  Boussingault  found,  on  employing 

the  specific  gravities  as  obtained  by  Berzelius  and  Dulong,  that  the  sum  was  not  100 
but  99-76;  hence  they  concluded  that  these  specific  gravities  must  bo  incorrect,  and 
drtcrmined  them  .again,  obtaining  o  =  1-1057,  and  n  =  0-972,  from  which  the  com- 
position by  volume  of  the  atmosphere  was  found  to  be 
'  Oxygen    =  20-81 
Nitrogen  =  79-21 

100-02 

The  near  approximation  of  these  numbers  to  the  truth,  has  since  been  proved  by  the 
very  exact  experiments  of  Regnault  (see Regnaidt's  work  on  Steam,  p.  151 ;  or  i?ogg. 
Ann.  Ixxiv.  p.  202),  who  has  shown  that  one  litre  of  au"  at  0°  C.  and  0-76  m.  pressure, 
freed  from  moistiu'c,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  weighs  1-293187  grms.,  whilst  one  litre 
of  oxygen,  under  like  circumstances,  weighs  1-429802  grms.,  or  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1-10563,  and  1  litre  of  nitrogen  atO°  C.  and  0-76,  weighs  1-256167  grm.,  or  has  a  specific 
gra-vity  of  0-97137.  In  accordance  with  these  results,  Boussingault  f  .iund  in  air  which 
ho  collected  in  South  America,  the  following  percentage  volumes  of  oxygen  : 

Air  from  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  at  a  height  of  2650  m.  above  sea-level    20-65  p.  c.  0. 

Ibaqufe  „       „        1323       „  „  20-70  p.  c. 

Mariquita  „       „         518       „  „  20-77  p  e.  O. 
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The  eudiometric  determinations  of  Bunsen  and  Eegnaidt  are  on  the  whole  to  be 
preferred  to  any  method  of  analysis  of  the  air  by  weight,  not  only  from  their  greater 
accuracy,  but  from  the  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  employed,  and  the  ease  witli  which 
small  samples  of  air  coUected  at  various  times  and  in  different  localities  can  thus  be 
analysed. 

Buns  en  (Gasometry,  p.  71),  in  a  series  of  analyses  of  air  made  on  fourteen  differeni 
days  in  January  and  February  1846,  amongst  which  the  maximum  amount  of  oxygen 
was  20-97  per  cent,  and  the  minimum  20-84  per  cent.,  found  a  mean  of  20-93  per  cent,  of 
oxygen. 

Kegnault  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx-n.  385)  has  analysed  a  very  large  n-umber 
of  samples  of  air  coUected  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe  in  a  uniform  manner, 
according  to  instructions  given  by  him.  The  method  of  analysis  employed  rarely 
gave  a  difference  of  0-02  per  cent,  on  the  same  sample  of  air.  In  more  than  one 
hundred  analyses  of  air  collected  in  or  near  Paris,  Eegnault  found  a  maximum  amoimt 
of  20-999  vols,  of  oxygen,  and  a  minimum  of  20-913  or  a  mean  of  20-96.  This  differ- 
ence of  0-086  per  cent,  is,  according  to  Eegnault,  too  large  to  be  accounted  for  by  ex- 
perimental errors. 

9  samples  from  Lyons,  MontpeUer,  Normandy  gave 

from  20-918  to  20-966  p.c.  of  0. 

30  samples  coUected  in  Berlin  contained  .  .  .  20-908  „  20-998  „ 
10     „  „  Madrid      „  ...  20-916  „  20-982  „ 

23     „       from  Geneva  and  Chamounis    .       .       .  20  909  „  20-993  „ 

Of  seventeen  samples  of  air  coUected  in  Toulon  Eoads  and  other  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, fifteen  gave  similar  results  of  20-912  to  20-982  per  cent,  oxygen,  whUst  two 
samples  coUected  from  Algiers  harbour  contained  only  20-42  and  20-395  per  cent. 
This  abnormal  result  cannot  be  accounted  for,  but  a  sinular  phenomenon  was  observed 
by  Lewy. 

5  samples  taken  on  the  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Vera 

Cruz  gave  20-918  to  20-965  p.  c.  of  0. 

2  samples  from  Ecuador  in  S.  America  contained        .    20-96  „ 
2         „  the  summit  of  Pichincha,  higher  than 

Mont  Blanc   20-949  to  20-988  „ 

Eleven  samples  coUected  in  the  Asiatic  seas  from  1848  to  1850,  aU  except  two,  gave 
normal  results.  On  the  1st  February  1849,  the  air  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  contained  only 
20-46  and  20-45  per  cent,  oxygen,  and  on  the  8th  March  1849  tlie  air  from  above  the 
Ganges,  collected  during  foggy  weather,  in  presence  of  much  decomposing  animal 
matter,  temperature  35°  C,  when  cholera  was  commencing,  contained  from  20'390  to 
20-387  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

Air  coUected  by  Captain  Sir  James  Eoss  in  the  Arctic  seas  gave  the  normal  com- 
position from  20-86  to  20-94  per  cent,  oxygen.  The  conclusion  which  Eegnault  draws 
from  aU  these  determinations,  is  that  the  atmosphere  shows  perceptible,  though  very 
smaU,  alterations  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  at  different  times  and  in  diffei-ent  places. 
This  variation  ranges  from  20-9  to  21-0  per  cent.,  but  from  special  unknown  causes  in 
tropical  countries,  the  amount  of  oxygen  may  sink  as  low  as  20*3  per  cent.  Bunsen's 
analyses  of  the  air  in  Iceland  confu-m  these  views. 

Lewy  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxiv.  1)  has  also  pubUshed  a  series  of  analyses  of  air 
coUected  from  various  parts  of  the  globe.  The  relative  amounts  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
were  determined  by  Eegnault's  eudiometric  process,  and  the  maximum  difference  be- 
tween the  composition  of  the  same  sample  of  air  analysed  at  different  times  was  yoTOG- 
The  air  of  Paris  contained,  in  a  mean  of  three  experiments,  21-014  per  cent,  of  oxygen, 
that  of  Ha-vre  20-888  per  cent.,  whUst  that  coUected  on  the  Atlantic  gave  20-961  and 
21*061  per  cent.,  and  in  South  America,  20-995  and  21-022  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  Hence 
we  can  positively  state  that  no  greater  difference  exists  between  the  composition  of 
the  atmosphere  as  regards  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  different  latitudes  (some  few  special 
eases  excepted),  than  is  found  in  the  same  place  at  different  times. 

Frankland  (Chem.  Soc.  Q,u.  J.  xiii  22)  has  lately  determined  the  composition  of 
air  collected  by  himself  at  different  elevations  on  Mont  Blanc,  -viz.  at  the  Grands 
Mulcts,  at  the  summit,  and  at  Chamounix.  The  conclusion  which  Frankland  draws 
from  his  experimental  numbers  is,  that  as  far  as  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  con- 
cerned, the  composition  of  these  samples  of  air  faUs  -svithin  the  limits  of  variation 
noticed  by  former  experimenters. 

That  the  air  is  a  mechanical  mixture  and  not  a  cliemical  combination  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  is  seen  fi-omthe  following  facts:  1.  The  amounts  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
in  the  air  do  not  present  any  simple  relation  to  the  combining  proportions  of  these 
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elements,  and  are  moreover  Tariable.  2.  On  mixing  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  in  tlie 
proportion  in  which  tliey  occiir  in  air,  no  contraction  or  evokition  of  heat  is  observed,  and 
the  mixture  acts  in  eveiy  way  as  air.  3.  When  air  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  proportion 
between  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  dissolved  air  is  quite  different  from  that  iu 
the  undissolved  air,  this  diiTerence  occurring  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
absorption  of  gases  iu  liquids  (see  Gases,  Assoeption  of).  When  water  is  saturated  with, 
air  at  any  temperature  below  30"  C,  lOOvolumes  of  the  dissolved  air  contain  3-i'19  vols, 
of  oxygen  and  65'09  vols,  of  nitrogen,  whilst  the  undissolved  air  contains  21'1  per  cent, 
of  oxygen  and  78'9  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Were  the  air  a  chemical  combination  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  such  a  separation  by  solution  would  be  impossible. 

The  other  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  viz.  the  aqueous  vapour,  carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  and  decomposing  organic  matter,  alter  iu  amount  at  various  times  and  iu 
dilferent  places,  much  more  considerably  than  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

The  humidity  of  the  air  is  affected  by  many  circumstances,  such  as  temperature, 
distance  from  masses  of  water,  and  configiiration  of  the  land  over  which  it  lies.  The 
amount  of  aqueous  vapoixr  which  any  vohmie  of  air  can  take  up  depends  entu-ely  xipon 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  is  represented  by  the  tension  and  corresponding 
density  of  the  vapour  of  water  in  vacuo  for  that  temperature  ;  thus  at  10°  C.  the 
tension  of  aqueous  vapour  is  9'47  mm.  of  mercury,  and  the  corresponding  density 
0-00000974,  or  1  cubic  metre  of  air  at  10°  C.  is  saturated  when  it  contains  974  grms. 
of  water  in  the  form  of  vapoiir.  It  seldom  happens,  however,  that  the  air  contains  its 
satiu-ating  quantity  of  moisture,  and  the  amount  varies  extremely  with  the  corditions 
before  mentioned ;  thus,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  during  a  simoon,  the  air  was 
found  to  contain  only  part  of  the  aqueous  vapour  required  to  saturate  it,  whilst  in 
our  moist  oHmate,  the  air  is  often  satm-ated  with  watery  vapour.  Tlie  following  table 
shows  the  relative  humidity,  i.  c.  the  existing  percentage  on  the  saturating  quantity, 
as  found  by  Kamtz  in  Halle,  as  a  mean  of  several  years'  observations  : 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

Apiil. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

85  0 

79-9 

76-4 

71-4 

69-1 

09-7 

CG-5 

61-0 

72-8 

78-9 

8.'j-3 

86-2 

Hence  we  see  that  in  Halle  the  air  is  most  humid  in  December  and  driest  in 
August. 

The  determination  of  the  aqueous  vapour  contained  in  the  atmosphere  may  be 
made,  either  by  leading  a  known  volume  of  air  tlirough  weighed  tubes  contaiuing 
some  hygroscopic  substance,  as  sulphuric  acid  or  cliloride  of  ealcitim,  or  by  means 
of  hygi'ometers  of  various  construction,  for  the  description  of  which  the  article 
Hygrometey  miTst  bo  consulted. 

The  carbonic  acid  or  anhydride  contained  in  the  air  varies  also  considerably  in 
amomit,  though  by  no  means  to  so  large  an  extent  as  the  aqueous  vapoiu'.  Many  methods 
are  employed  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  tlie  atmosphere. 
The  most  certain  method  is  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  from  a  known  volume  of  air  by 
passing  the  air,  freed  from  aqueous  vapour  and  ammonia,  tlirough  weighed  tubes  con- 
taining caustic  potash.  Saussure  (Pogg.  Ann.  xix.  391),  Brunner  (Pogg.  Ann. 
xxiv.  p.  669),  Pettenkofer  (Chem.  Soc.  Qii.  J.  x.  p.  292),  Smith  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu. 
J.  xi.  p.  196),  and  Frankland  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  27),  have  all  proposed  dilferent 
methods,  for  the  explanation  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  original  papers. 

From  very  numerous  observations  made  by  Saussiu-e,  Brunner,  Lewy,  and  others,  it 
appears  that  air  in  the  open  country  contains  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  varying  from 

3  to  10  volumes  in  10,000  of  air.    As  an  average  number,  it  has  been  found  that 

4  vols,  in  10,000  represent  the  usual  composition  of  the  air  as  regards  carbonic  acid. 
In  some  few  peculiar  cases,  a  mucli  larger  proportion  of  carljonic  acid  has  been  found 
(as  noticed  by  Lewy  in  S.  America  at  Bogota);  but  tliese  abnormal  results  are  ex- 
jilained  by  local  circimistances,  as  neighbouring  volcanic  emanations  or  burning  forests. 
The  air  collected  above  the  ocean  showed  a  small  variation  in  carbonic  acid  between 
day  and  night ;  that  collected  in  the  day  contained  5-4,  whilst  that  collected  dm-ing 
the  night  contained  3'3  carbonic  acid  in  10,000  volumes  of  air.  This  obson-ation  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  the  coefficients  of  absorption  ■ndth  the  diminution 
of  temperature  occurring  dm-ing  the  night.  Air  above  the  land  also  slightly  changes 
its  amoimt  of  carbonic  acid  at  various  seasons  of  the  year  and  times  of  the  day,  in 
dependence  upon  dilferent  meteorological  alterations,  but  as  yet  experiment  lias  nf>t 
decided  the  nature  of  this  dependence.  At  a  certain  elevation  above  the  earth's  sur- 
face, the  air,  according  to  Saussure  and  Schlagcntwoit.  contains  more  carbonic  acid  than 
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is  found  ixi  the  lower  belts  of  the  atmosphere ;  this  increase,  which  however  is 
not  large,  probably  arises  from  the  decrease  of  vegetation  in  the  higher  atmospheric 
regions.  In  the  air  of  crowded  towns  or  of  closed  inhabited  spaces  (such  as  dwelling- 
rooms,  &c.),  the  carbonic  acid  often  rises  to  ten  times  the  normal  quantity,  owing  to  in- 
efScient  Ventilation. 

Although  the  relative  amount  of  4  vols,  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000  vols,  of  air  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  small  one,  yet  the  absolute  quantity  of  carbon  thus  contained  in  the 
atmosphere  is  very  large,  exceeding  indeed  all  that  is  contained  on  the  earth's  surface  in 
the  solid  form,  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals,  and  that  found  imder  the  earth's 
soUd  crust  in  the  coal  formations.  The  question  of  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  as  regards  carbonic  acid  is  one  of  vital  interest  to  all  forms  of 
terrestrial  life  :  for  whilst  forming  the  staple  nutriment  of  the  vegetable  world,  car- 
bonic acid,  when  present  in  certain  quantities,  acts  as  a  violent  poison  on  the  higher 
orders  of  animal  life ;  nor  is  the  limit  at  which  this  gas  begins  to  be  hurtfid  to  the 
animal,  very  far  removed  from  the  quantity  which  at  present  exists  in  the  atmo- 
sphere :  for  we  find  that  Leblanc  and  Peclet  assign  a  limit  of  five  in  1000  (ten  times 
the  normal  quantity),  whilst  Eeid  and  Arnott  give  a  much  lower  limit  to  the  non- 
injiu'ious  effect  of  this  gas.  Whether  the  atmosphere  is  now  slowly  undergoing,  or 
has  in  past  ages  undergone,  any  perceptible  change  in  the  amount  of  its  carbonic  acid, 
is  a  question  to  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  certain  and  accurate  data,  we  are  as  yet 
unable  to  give  any  very  satisfactory  answer.  We  do,  however,  know  that  there  are  a 
great  niunber  of  causes  continually  at  work,  some  of  which  tend  to  increase  the  amount 
of  atmospheric  carbonic  acid,  whilst  there  are  others  which  tend  to  eifeet  a  diminution 
in  this  constituent.  Whether  the  resultant  of  these  various  counteracting  influences  is 
such  as  to  keep,  during  future  ages,  the  carbonic  acid  exactly  at  the  present  amount,  it 
is,  with  OMT  present  knowledge,  impossible  to  say  ;  but  from  the  remarks  which  follow, 
it  will  be  seen  that  if  any  alteration  occur,  it  must  proceed  with  extreme  slowness. 

The  principal  causes  which  tend  to  increase  the  atmospheric  carbonic  acid  are : 
(1)  The  respiration  of  animals.  (2)  Combustion  of  vegetable  carbonised  material. 
(3)  Exhalations  of  carbonic  acid  caused  by  volcanic  and  other  intra-terrestrial 
agencies.  It  would  appear  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  escaping  from  volcanic 
vents,  mineral  springs,  and  other  inorganic  sources  into  the  atmosphere  is  much 
larger  than  that  produced  by  the  two  causes  first  named.  According  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  Poggendorff  (natiuaUy  but  very  rude  approximations  to  the  truth),  it  seems 
that,  taking  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  by  volcanic  action  to  be  ten  times 
larger  than  that  given  off  by  every  kind  of  combustion  of  carbonised  material,  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  at  present  contained  in  the  atmosphere  would  be  doubled  in 
386  years,  supposing,  of  course,  that  no  causes  of  diminution  of  were  acting.  That 
such  causes  of  diminution  are,  however,  continually  at  work  we  know.  They  consist 
mainly  in  (1)  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  i.  e.  reduction  of  carbon  and  regenera- 
tion of  oxygen,  which  living  vegetables  eifeet  in  sunlight.  (2)  The  fixation  of  carbonic 
acid  as  carbonate  of  lime  by  the  vital  action  of  certain  animalculas,  giving  rise  to 
coral  reefs  and  islands,  and  the  whole  of  the  vast  limestone  deposits.  (3)  The 
fixation  of  carbonic  acid  by  inorganic  chemical  processes. 

The  immense  extent  to  which  tliese  actions,  particularly  the  second  one,  have  gone 
and  are  still  going  on,  appears  to  justify  the  opinion  that  if  any  change  in  the  amount 
of  the  atmospheric  carbonic  acid  occur  at  aU,  it  is  more  probably  a  diminution  than 
an  increase.  Any  conclusions  which  we  can  draw  from  geological  facts,  seem  rather  to 
support  this  opinion :  for  it  is  more  likely  that  the  air  contained  a  larger  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  during  the  deposition  of  the  enormous  carboniferous  system  when  the 
vegetation  must  have  been  so  luxuriant  and  profuse,  and  when  few,  if  any,  air-breathing 
animals  existed,  than  less  than  at  present.  StUl,  we  have  no  right  positively  to 
assume  that  the  air  at  the  time  of  tlie  deposition  of  the  coal  and  limestone  contained 
more  carbonic  acid  than  now :  for  we  Imow  nothing  of  the  length  of  time  during  which 
these  formations  were  in  progress. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  is  seen  that  a  continual  circulation  of  the  atmospheric 
carbon  takes  place ;  the  animal  gives  off  the  waste  jjortion  of  its  body  mainly  as  car- 
bonic acid,  and  thus  detci-iorates  the  atmosphere,  which  woidd  soon  become  unfit  for 
his  further  use,  if  the  vegetable  world  did  not  absorb  the  poisonous  gas,  at  once 
retaining  the  carbon  in  the  soHd  form,  fit  for  the  subsequent  nourishment  of  the  animal, 
and  exhaling  the  oxygen  wlierewith  the  higher  organism  again  removes  his  spent 
materials. 

Having  described  the  causes  eifecting  possible  variation  of  the  atmospheric  carbonic 
acid,  it  is  almost  needless  to  consider  any  change  which  the  oxygen  may  luidergo,  for 
the  atmosphere  becomes  unfit  for  the  sustenance  of  animal  life  from  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  long  before  the  oxygen  is  materially  diminished.  If, 
however,  the  carbonic  acid  is  slowly  decreasing,  it  may  be  interesting  to  inquire  how 
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long  oiu*  supply  of  oxygen  will  last  us.  Such  a  speculation  has  been  answered,  as  satis- 
factorily as  the  circumstances  admit  of,  by  Dumas  and  Boussingault.  These  chemists 
calculated  that  if  the  whole  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  were  put  into  a  balloon  and  sus- 
pended from  one  end  of  a  balance,  itwouldrequire  581,000  cubes  of  copper,  each  having 
aside  of  1  kilometre  (1093  English  yards)  in  length,  to  be  suspended  at  the  other  end 
to  equalise  the  balance.  Of  this  total  weight,  the  oxygen  would  be  represented  by 
134:,000  cubes.  Assuming,  from  the  best  data,  that  a  man  consumes  a  kilogramme  of 
oxygen  per  day,  taldng  the  population  of  the  earth  to  be  1000  millions,  and  supposing 
tluit  the  oxygen  taken  up  by  animals  and  by  putrefactive  processes  is  four  times  as  large 
as  that  consumed  by  human  beings,  and  supposing  fiu'ther,  that  the  oxygen  given  off 
by  plants  only  covers  the  exj^onditure  of  oxygen  effected  by  other  causes  not  mentioned, 
it  appears,  even  in  this  exaggerated  ease,  that  an  amount  of  oxygen  three  times  as  large 
as  that  consumed  in  one  centiu-y  by  the  whole  number  of  animals  existing  on  the  earth, 
is  represented  by  15  or  16  of  the  copper  cubes,  each  having  a  side  of  1  kilometre  in 
length,  or  the  alteration  effected  in  a  century  is  less  than  of  the  total  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen, and  is  therefore  altogether  inappreciable  by  our  most  exact  determinative  methods. 
(See  Dumas  and  Boussingault  (1841)  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  257,  288.) 

As  regards  the  ammonia  and  the  organic  impurities  contained  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, we  still  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  insutficient  experimental  data.  The 
great  difficulty  in  the  estimation  of  these  constituents,  lies  in  the  very  minute  quantities 
which  are  contained  in  the  atmospliere.  This  difficulty  is  seen  when  we  compare  some 
of  the  statements  put  forward  of  the  amount  of  atmospheric  ammonia  ;  tlius  Horsford 
(Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  Ixxiv.  243),  found  in  1  million  parts  of  aii-,  47'6  parts  of  ammonia, 
wliilst  Bineau  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xUi.  p.  462)  found  in  the  same  quantity  of  air,  from 
()'04  to  O'l  part  of  ammonia.  Between  these  extremes,  we  have  numerous  experiments 
in  which  every  variation  in  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  ammonia  has  been  found.  Al- 
though, from  the  great  differences  in  the  numerical  results  (maximum  135  ;  minimum 
0"1  parts  of  carbonate  of  ammonia),  probably  arising,  partly  from  errors  of  analysis  and 
jiartly  from  real  variations  in  the  contained  quantity,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  any 
number  as  giving  the  average  composition,  still  it  is  certain  that  the  atmospliere 
always  contains  ammoniacal  salts,  and  that  rain  (the  first  jx)rtions  more  than  the  latter 
portions),  haU,  snow,  and  dew,  aU  contain  appreciable  quantities  of  aimnonia. 

The  atmospheric  ammonia  plays  a  very  important  part  in  vegetation  :  for  it  is  mainly 
if  not  altogether,  fi'om  the  ammoniacal  salts  contained  in  tlie  air,  that  jjlants  obtain 
the  nitrogen  which  they  require  for  the  formation  of  seed  and  other  essential  parts  of 
their  structure.  Whether  plants  are  at  all  alJe  to  assimilate  the  fi-ee  niti'ogen  of  the 
atnjosphcre,  must,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  researches  on  the  sulyect,  bo  considered 
doidjtful.  George  VUle  has  for  some  time  asserted,  founding  his  assertion  on  a  large 
number  of  elaborate  experiments,  that  plants  can  absorb  and  assimilate  the  free  atmo- 
spheric nitrogen.  Boussingault,  on  the  contrary,  from  his  own  extensive  investigations, 
denies  Ville's  conclusions,  affirming  that  it  is  from  nitrogenous  compounds  alone  that 
plants  can  assimilate  tlie  nitrogen.  The  commission  of  the  French  Academy,  which 
was  deputed  to  examine  the  question  under  the  du-ection  of  Chevreul,  reported  in 
Ville's  favour,  although  some  doubt  as  to  the  estimation  of  the  ammonia  contained  in 
the  distnied  water  used,  was  expressed.  Still  more  lately  Lawes,  Gilbert,  and  Pugh, 
have  investigated  the  subject  with  great  care,  and  find  that  plants  growing  in  an 
atmosphere  and  on  a  soil  free  from  ammonia  or  combined  nitrogen  in  other  forms, 
do  not  contain  more  nitrogen  than  the  seeds  from  which  they  grow.  In  the  state  of 
uncertainty  in  which  such  contradictory  statements  leave  us,  we  may,  however,  be  certain 
of  one  fact  in  whicli  all  the  experiments  agi'ee,  namely,  that  whether  or  not  plants  can 
assimilate  small  quantities  of  free  nitrogen,  it  appears  that  plants  growing  in  air 
perfectly  free  from  ammonia,  do  not  flourish  to  anything  lilte  the  same  extent  as  plants 
living  in  an  ammoniacal  atmosphere. 

Concerning  the  remaining  constituents,  and  especially  the  organic  putrescent  matters, 
our  present  knowledge  is  even  less  satisfactory  or  positive  than  is  the  case  with  the 
ammonia.  Within  a  very  recent  period,  we  were  unacquainted  with  any  method  for 
determining  the  presence  of  organic  putrescent  matters ;  and  even  the  very  important 
and  ingenious  method  lately  proposed  by  Dr.  E.  Angus  Smith  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
xi.  p.  196)  requii'es  much  extension  and  general  application  before  we  can  an'ive  at 
a  knowledge  of  the  exact  qualitative  distribution  of  the  organic  impurities.  Smith's 
method  (for  the  details  of  wliich  we  must  refer  to  tlie  paper),  depends  upon  the 
reducing  action  wliich  solid,  liquid  or  gaseous  organic  putrescent  matter  effects  on  per- 
manganate of  potassium.  The  strength  of  the  test-solution  is  determined  by  adding 
it  to  a  solution  of  sugar  of  Icnown  composition,  until  the  colour  of  the  permanganate 
remains  permanent ;  and  the  same  roaction  performed  with  the  aii-  inider  examination, 
shows  the  quantity  of  contained  organic  matter.    Iji  this  way.  Smith  has  detected  great. 
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ditFerences  between  the  air  of  various  localities.  The  air  from  high  country  ground 
was  found  to  contain  1  grain  of  organic  matter  in  200,000  cubic  inches  of  air,  whilst 
the  air  from  a  cesspool  contained  the  same  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  60  cubic 
inches  of  air.  In  a  sanitary,  as  well  as  in  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this  simple  method  for  determining  the  organic 
impurities  which  air  contains ;  and  if  future  research  confinn  its  applicability  to  aU 
cases,  it  will  prove  an  invaluable  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  physician  and  the 
sanitary  reformer. 

Besides  the  constituents  already  mentioned,  air  contains  minute  quantities  of 
nitrates,  hydrocarbons,  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  according  to  some 
chemists,  iodine,  but  this  has  been  lately  denied.  Ozone  also  occurs  in  the  atmo- 
sphere in  very  small  amounts,  varying,  however,  extremely  with  the  situation  and 
meteorological  conditions  of  the  place.    (See  Ozone.) 

The  atmosphere  of  the  ocean,  as  well  as  of  the  masses  of  fresh  water  occurring  on 
the  earth's  surface,  is  subject  to  the  same  changes  from  the  existence  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  as  the  earth's  gaseous  atmosphere.  The  relative  proportion  between  the 
gases  dissolved  in  the  water  is  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  absorption,  and 
many  important  and  interesting  conclusions,  such  as  the  relative  increase  of  dissolved 
oxygen,  or  diminution  of  temperature,  enabling  mammalia  to  live  in  the  polar  but  not 
in  the  tropical  seas,  can  be  drawn  from  an  application  of  these  laws  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  sea.  The  equilibrium  between  the  constituents  of  the  dissolved  atmosphere 
kept  up  by  animal  and  vegetable  life,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  vivaria  now  so  common, 
which  were  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Warington. 

The  air  of  towns  and  close-inhabited  spaces,  becomes,  as  has  been  stated,  often 
overcharged  with  carbonic  acid  and  other  impurities.  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
present  in  dweUing-rooms,  &c.,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment  byLeblanc 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  v.  223;  xxvii  373),  Pettenkofer  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  x.  292); 
Eoscoe  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  x.)  ;  and  Smith  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xL  196).  The  main 
results  may  be  stated  to  be :  (1)  that  in  rooms  which  are  not  thoroughly  ventilated,  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  may  rise  from  1  to  7  volumes  in  1000  of  air ;  (2)  that  in  well 
ventilated  rooms,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  should  not  rise  above  0-8  in  1000; 
(3)  that  in  ordinary  dwellings,  or  even  in  school-  or  barrack-rooms,  the  carbonic  acid  is 
ililFused  uniformly  throughout  the  space,  in  whatever  parts  of  the  room  the  exit  for 
deteriorated  air  is  placed,  though  in  the  exaggerated  case  of  crowded  theatres,  the 
air  at  the  highest  part  of  the  biulding  was  found  to  contain  more  carbonic  acid  than 
the  ah-  at  the  level  of  the  stage.  For  other  interesting  details,  we  must  refer  to  the 
original  papers,  or  to  the  article  on  Ventilation.  H.  E.  K. 

ilTOKIjEC  "VOIaUTSS.  Specific  volume;  Equivalent  volume;  Molecular  volume. 
—  The  atomic  or  specific  volume  of  a  body  is  the  space  occupied  by  a  quantity  of 
it  proportional  to  its  atomic  weight,  and  is  therefore  expressed  by  the  quotient  of  the 
atomic  weight  divided  by  the  weight  of  a  unit-volume,  that  is  by  the  specific  gravity  : 

.  .     .      ,  atomic  weight 

Atomic  volume  =   t-^  2__ 

specmc  gravity 

It  must  not,  however  be  supposed  that  the  atomic  voliunes  represent  the  relative 
volumes  of  the  actual  material  atoms  of  different  bodies.  For,  regarding  any  sub- 
stance, solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  as  an  aggregate  of  material  particles  capable  of 
moving  amongst  themselves,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  these  particles  to  be  in  actual 
contact  and  to  fiU  up  the  entire  volume  of  the  body ;  we  must  suppose  them  to  be 
separated  by  certain  intervals  :  consequently  the  specific  gravity,  and  therefore  also 
the  specific  volume  of  the  body,  will  depend,  partly  on  the  relative  weights  of  these 
atoms,  partly  on  the  number  of  them  contained  in  a  given  space,  and  therefore  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  interstitial  spaces.  Unless,  therefore,  the  spaces  are  either  infinitely 
small  in  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  atoms  themselves,  or  bear  the  same 
proportion  thereto  in  all  bodies,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  relative  volumes  of 
the  actual  material  atoms :  for  we  liave  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  proportiou 
between  the  size  of  the  atoms  and  of  the  intervening  spaces  in  each  particidar  case. 
The  atomic  volume  of  bodies  must  therefore  be  understood,  as  the  spaces  occupied  by 
aggregates  of  atoms  (including  the  interstitial  spaces),  whose  weights  are  proportional 
to  the  atomic  weights  of  the  bodies. 

As  the  atomic  weights,  or  multiples  thereof,  represent  the  proportions  in  which 

bodies  combine  by  weight,  so  likewise  do  the  atomic  volumes  or  multiples  thereof 

indicate  the  proportions  in  which  they  unite  by  volume,  thus :  tho  atomic  volume  of 

127  108 
iodine  being         =  257,  and  that  of  sdver  =         =  ^0%  we  infer  that  257  vols. 

iodmc  unite  with  10-2  vols,  silver  to  form  iodide  of  sUvcr,  AgT. 
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The  numbers  representing  the  atomic  vohimes  of  Lodies  vaiy  according  to  the  units 
of  atomic  weight  and  specific  gravity  chosen,  and  according  to  the  particular  values 
assigned  to  the  atomic  weights.  Thus,  if  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  be  equal  to  1, 
that  of  chlorine  =  35'5,  and  of  siilphur  =  32,  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(TICl)  will  be  36-5,  and  tliat  of  sulphydric  acid  (H-S)  =  34.  Now  the  specific  gravity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  referred  to  air  as  unity  is  1'264,  and  that  of  sulphydric  acid 
is  1-177.    Hence  we  have: 

36 '5 

Atomic  volume  of  HCl  =  ,  „„.  =  14*44 
1'264 

"       "  H^S=J^=  14-44 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt  hydrogen  as  the  standard  of  specific  gravity  for  gases, 
that  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  18-25,  and  that  of  sulpliyibic  acid  is  17,  in  each  case 
half  the  atomic  weight.  On  this  hypothesis,  therefore,  tlie  atomic  volumes  of  both 
gases  are  expressed  by  the  number  2.  Again,  if  common  ether  be  represented  by  the 
formula  C'WO  [C  =  12,  H  =  1,  0  =  16],  its  atomic  wciglit  is  74;  and,  its  specific 
gravity  in  the  gaseous  state  being  37  (referred  to  hydrogen),  its  atomic  volume  iu 

74  .    .  .  . 

that  state  is  —  =  2,  and  in  the  liquid  state  (specific  gravity  at  0°  referred  to  water), 
37 

74 

its  atomic  volume  is  ^yY^  =  100-41.    But  if  ether  bo  represented  by  the  formula 

C*H^O  [C  =  6,  //  =  1,  O  =  8],  theu  its  atomic  volume  in  the  gaseous  state  will  be 
37  37 

—  =  1,  and  in  the  liquid  state  jrTrir^  =  50-205.  The  atomic  volumes  of  gases  and 
37  U-737 

vapours  are  calculated  from  the  specific  gra-vities  referred  either  to  hydrogen  or  to 
atmospheric  air ;  those  of  solids  and  liquids  from  the  specific  gra-\aties  referred  to  water 
as  unity. 

Atomic  Volumes  of  Gases. 

According  to  the  system  of  atomic  weights  adopted  in  this  work,  equal  volumes  of 
different  elementary  gases  are  supposed  to  contain,  for  the  most  part,  equal  numbers 
of  atoms  of  their  respective  elements,  so  that  the  atomic  weight  of  each  body  in  the 
gaseous  state  is  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  the  gas  equal  to  that  of  a  quantity  of  hydro- 
gen whose  weight  is  taken  as  unity ;  in  other  words,  the  atomic  weights  of  the  simple 
gases  are  expressed  by  the  same  numbers  as  their  specific  gravities  referred  to  hydro- 
gen as  unity.  This  is  sometimes  expressed  by  saying  that  an  atom  of  each  elementary 
gas  occupies  one  volume.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  law  are  presented  by  phosphorus 
and  arsenic,  whose  densities  in  the  gaseous  state  are  double  of  what  they  should  be  if 
they  followed  the  law  ;  and  by  selenium  and  tellurium,  whose  vapour-densities  have  not 
yet  been  ascertained  with  certainty.  Sulphur-vapoiu-  was  formerly  supposed  to  have 
a  density  tliree  times  as  great  as  that  which  the  general  law  just  stated  requires,  but 
recent  experiments  have  shown  that  it  conforms  to  tlie  general  law. 

Tlie  atoms  or  molecules  of  compound  bodies  in  the  gaseous  state  occupy,  for  the 
most  part,  twice  the  volume  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  or  other  simple  gas ;  in  other 
words,  the  number  of  molecules  of  a  compound  gas  contained  in  a  given  space  is  half 
the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  which  would  be  included  in  that  same  space.  Con- 
sequently, the  specific  gravity  of  a  compound  gas  or  vapour  referred  to  hydrogen  as 
unity  is  equal  to  half  the  atomic  weight.  Thus,  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrochloric 
acid  (HCl)  is  36-5,  and  its  specific  gravity  referred  to  hydi-ogen  is  18-25;  the  atomic 
weight  of  ammonia  (NH')  is  17,  and  its  specific  gravity  referred  to  hydrogen  is  8-5. 
(For  the  further  development  of  this  lav/,  and  for  certain  exceptions  to  it,  real  and 
apparent,  see  the  article  ATomc  Weights.) 

The  mode  of  statmg  these  laws  of  gaseous  atomic  volume,  must  of  course  be  modified 
according  to  the  system  of  atomic  weights  chosen.  On  that  wliich  has  hitherto  been 
most  generally  a<lopted  {H  =  1,  0  =  8,  S  =  16,  &c.),  some  of  the  elementary  gases, 
viz.  clilorine,  iodine,  bromine,  nitrogen,  and  mercury  are  supposed  to  have  atomic 
volumes  equal  to  that  of  hydrogen,  while  oxygen,  sulphur,  pliosijhorns,  and  arsenic 
liave  atomic  volumes  only  half  as  great.  The  former  are  generally  called  two-voluinc 
gases,  and  the  latter  one-volume  gases,  the  volume  of  oxygen  l)eing  taken  as  the  unit. 
On  the  same  system,  the  molecules  of  most  compound  bodies  iu  the  gaseous  state  are 
said  to  occupy  four  volumes. 
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Atomic  Volumes  of  Liquids  and  Solids. 

1.  Of  Elementary  Bodies.  The  following  tabic  contains  the  atomic  volumes  of 
those  solid  and  liquid  elements  whose  densities  have  been  determined  with  accuracy. 
The  numbers  in  the  third  column  are  the  quotients  of  the  atomic  weights  divided  by  the 
specific  gravities  referred  to  water  as  unity  : 


SubstaDce. 

Atomic 
weight. 

Atomic 
volume. 

Specific  gravity  (water  =  1). 

.,      .  . 

Alunuuiuni     •  • 

13-75 

5-3 

^  u — z  o  / ,  *  V  ouier ,  £,  u  t  ^  XJii  \  me. 

i\.  11 1 1  111  0  ny      •  • 
Arscuic  ... 

120'3 

6'72,  MaTcliaiid  ancl  Sclieerer;  Kopp. 

13'3 

5'63,  Karsten ;  5'67,  Herapatli. 

l^isnixitli        •  . 

210 

21"2 

9'80,  IVIurcliaDd.  and  Sclieerer  j  9*78,  Kopp. 

Bromine  • 

80 

25'8 

ijiqicici .  o  ly,  jTierre ,  z  yy,  jjowig. 

Cadiniiiiii 

66 

6'5 

o  oy,  otroDieyer  j  o  'to,  ii.opp. 

Ciilcium        •  • 

20 

12'6 

1*58,  Biinsen, 

Carbon  . 

12 

5 

DiuMOTid :  3*52,  Brisson, 

5  5-2 

Kjrrapn/iie .  z  oz.  ii.arsLeii ,  z  z/,  xtegnauir. 

OlilonnG        ,  . 

35-5 

26'7 

Tji(^iLi(L  I  1*33,  Faraday. 

Cliroiuiiiiii  . 

26-2 

3'8 

7*01,  Ijiiusen  and  Fraiikland. 

Oobait)  , 

o  0 

8*49,  Brnuner  ;  8'51,  Berzelius. 

Copper  , 

01/ 

o  0 

8*95,  Marcliand  and  Scheerer;  8*93,  Ivopp. 

Gliiciiiuni 

0*9 

z  1,  JJebray. 

Gold  . 

196 

10-2 

19-34,  G.  Eose;  19*26,  BrisBon. 

Iodine 

1  97 

4*95,  Gay-Iiussac, 

Iridium  . 

QO 

4:  0 

zl  oU,  Hare, 

Iron 

o  0 

/  o-i,  jjroimg;  /  /y,  ivarscen 

ijf'aiL  ... 

103'6 

0-9 

y  z 

11  oy,  ivarstcn ,  ii  oo,  ivopp. 

fiitliium 

7 

11-9 

0*59,  Bunsen. 

^lagiiesium  . 

12 

0 

0  y 

1*74,  Bunsen  ;  1*70.  Kopp, 

Manganese     .  . 

27*6 

O  (J 

o  Uo,  jjdcmnann  ,  o  vi,  joiid. 

Mercury 

1  no 

/  -i 

IjK^uiu-  .  io  ou,  itegnauic,  Jxopp. 

M'tlybdenuni  . 

46 

O  O 

Q  DZ  o  0*,  XJUCD-IlOlZ, 

o  -± 

o  00,  x>rnnner;  o  oz,  lupputi. 

Pillhidium 

53 

4  0 

ii  ov,  woliasLon, 

Phosphorus  . 

31 

\  10  o 
(  it)  0 

X  i  tiow .  i  o-i,  ocnrotier ;  i.  oo,  ii.opp. 
iicd :  i  yb,  ociirotter. 

Platinum 

QQ 

4:  0 

21*5,  Wollaston,  Berzelius. 

Potassium 

45'6 

0*86,  Gay-Liissac  and  Thenard. 

Rliodium 

OZ 

4  7 

11  (J,  WoUaston;  11  z,  uloua. 

Selenium 

79 

(  18*4 
j  16*4 

Amorj^hozis :  4*28,  Schaffgotsch. 
IrranMar  :  4  oU,  bcnaitgotscu. 

Silicon  . 

28 

11-2 

GrajMtuidal:  2-49,  Wuhler. 

Silver  . 

108 

10-2 

lO-i,  Karsten,  10-57,  G.  Eose. 

Sodium  . 

23 

23-7 

0'97,  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard. 

Strontium 

43-8 

17-2 

2'0-l,  Bimsen. 

Sulphur 

32 

;  15-2 

Trimetric :  2'07,  Marcliand  and  Scheerer,  Kopp. 

1 16-2 

Monocli7iic:  1'98,  Marchand  and  Scheerer. 

Tellmium 

128 

20-6 

6-24,  Berzelius  ;  6-lS,  Lowe. 

Tin 

118 

16-2 

7-29,  Karsten;  7-30,  Kopp. 

Tungsten 

92 

5-3 

17-2,  AUen  and  Aiken;  17-5— 18-3,  Wiihlcr. 

Uranium 

60 

3-3 

18--1,  Piligot. 

Zinc 

32-5 

4-6 

7-13,  Koijp;  7-1— 7-2,  Bolley. 

The  numbers  in  the  third  column  of  this  table,  do  not  exliil)it  the  simplicity  of  re- 
lation which  exists  between  the  atomic  volumes  of  gaseous  bodies.  There  are,  indeed, 
several  causes  which  interfere  with  the  existence,  or  at  least  witli  the  observation,  of 
such  simple  relations  between  the  atomic  volumes  of  solid  and  liquid  elements.  In 
the  first  place,  the  densities  of  three  of  them,  viz.  niorcmy,  bromine,  and  ddorine,  are 
such  as  belong  to  them  in  the  liquid  state,  whereas  the  densities  assigned  to  all  tho 
others  have  been  determined  in  the  solid  state.  In  solids,  moreover,  the  density  is 
greatly  alfoeted  by  the  state  of  aggregation,  whether  crystalline  or  amorphous,  and  in 
dimorphous  bodies,  each  form  has  a  density  peculiar  to  itself.    Further,  as  solitls  and 
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iquids  are  variously  afifeotcd  by  heat,  each  having  a  peculiar  rate  of  expansion,  and 
liat  rate  being  different  at  different  temperatiu-es,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  their 
itomic  volumes  should  exhibit  simple  relations,  unless  they  are  compared  at  tempe- 
■atures  at  which  they  are  similarly  affected  by  heat.  Even  gases  are  found  to  exhibit 
ibnormal  atomic  volumes  if  compared  at  temperatures  too  near  the  points  at  which 
hey  pass  into  the  liquid  state.  In  liquids,  the  simplest  relations  of  atomic  volume  are 
ijund  at  those  temperatiu-es  for  which  the  tensions  of  the  vapoiu-s  are  equal  (Kopp); 
md  in  solids,  the  melting  points  are  most  probably  the  comparable  temperatm-es. 
■fow  the  specific  gravities  of  most  of  the  solid  elements  in  the  preceding  table,  have 
jeen  determined  at  mean  temperatures  (as  at  l5°-5  C),  which,  in  the  case  of  potassium, 
lodium,  phosphorus,  and  a  few  others,  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  melting  points. 
Jilt  ill  other  cases,  as  with  gold,  platinum,  ii'on,  &c.,  are  removed  from  the  melting 
)oints  by  very  long  intervals.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  causes  of  divergence,  the 
ttomio  volumes  of  certain  analogous  elements  are  very  nearly  equal  to  each  other  :  viz. 
hose  of  selenium  and  sulphiu- ;  of  chromium,  iron,  cobalt,  copper,  manganese  and 
lickel ;  of  molybdenum  and  tungsten  ;  of  iridium,  platinum,  palladium  and  rhodium ; 
md  of  gold  and  silver. 

2.  Of  3^iquld  Compounds.  The  relations  between  the  atomic  volumes  of  liquids, 
lave  been  investigated  chiefly  by  H.  Kopp  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharni.  xcvi.  153,  303,  c.  19). 
L'he  atomic  volumes  of  liquids,  us  already  observed,  are  comparable  only  at  temperattu-es 
or  which  the  tensions  of  their  vapours  are  equal,  as  at  the  boiling  points.  IS  the 
itomic  weights  are  compared  with  the  densities  at  equal  temperatures,  no  regidar  re- 
ations  can  be  perceived ;  but  when  the  same  comparison  is  made  at  the  boiling  points 
)f  the  respective  liquids,  several  remarkable  laws  become  apparent.  The  density  of  a 
iquid  at  its  boiling  pomt  cannot  be  ascertained  by  direct  experiment ;  but  when  the 
lon^iity  at  any  one  point,  say  at  lo'o^  C,  has  been  ascertained,  and  the  rate  of  ex- 
lansion  is  also  known,  the  density  at  the  boiling  point  may  be  calculated.  (See 

SxPANSION.) 

T;ible  A.  contains  Kopp's  determinations  of  the  atomic  volumes  of  several  liquids 
'ontaining  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  at  theu-  boiling  points.  The  atomic  weights 
ire  those  of  the  hytli-ogen  scale.  The  ca/eiilati  d  atomic  volumes  in  the  fourth  column 
ire  determined  by  a  method  to  be  presently  described ;  the  observed  atomic  volumes 
u-e  the  quotients  of  the  atomic  weights  divided  by  the  specific  gravities  at  the  boiling 
•eferred  to  water  as  imity. 

Table  A. 

Atomic  Volumes  of  Liquids  co7itainincf  Carbon,  Hi/drogcn,  and  Oxijgen. 


Benzene . 
Cymene  . 
Naphthalin 
Aldehyde  .  . 
Valeraldeliydo 
Bitter  almond  oil 
Cuminol 
Tctryl  . 
^Acetone  . 

■Water  . 
Wood-spirit  . 
Alcohol  . 
Amylic  alcohol 
Phenylic  alcohol 
Benzylic  alcohol 
Furmic  acid  . 
Acetic  acid 
Propionic  acid 
Butyric  acid  . 
Valerianic  acid 
^Benzoic  acid  . 


C"'H" 

C10JJ3 

C-H^O 

C'H«0 
C"'H"0 

C^U'-O 

H=0 
CH'O 
C-H«0 
C^-H'-O 
C'-H-'O 
C'H»0 
CH-'0= 
C-H'O- 

C'H'*0- 


Atomic 
Weight. 


78 
134 
128 

41 

86 
106 
148 
114 

58 

18 
32 
46 
88 
94 
108 
46 
60 
74 
88 
102 
122 


Atomic  Volume  at  tiie  Boiling  Point. 


99-0 
187-0 
154-0 

56-2 
122-2 
122-2 
188  2 
187-0 

78-2 

18-8 
40-8 
62-8 
128-8 
106-8 
128-8 
42-0 
64-0 
86-0 
108-0 
130-0 
130-0 


Observed. 


96-0.. 

183-  5.. 
149-2 

56-0.. 

117-  3.. 

118-  4 
189-2 

184-  5.. 
77-3.. 

18-8 

41-9.. 

61-8.. 

123-6.. 

103-6.. 

123-7 
40-9.. 
03-5., 
85-4 

106-4.. 

130-2.. 

120-9 


99-7  at 
185-2  „ 

"  56-9 
120-3  „ 


186-8 
,  77-6 

.  42-2 
.  62-5 
.124-4 
.104-0 

.  41-8 
.  63-8 

.107-8 
.131-2 


80° 
175 
218 

21 
101 
179 
236 
108 

66 

100 

59 

78 
135 
194 
213 

99 
118 
137 
156 
175 
253 
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Atomic  Volume  at  the  Boiling 

P'.int. 

Formula. 

Atomic 

Weiglit. 

Calculated. 

Observed. 

'Ethylic  ether  . 

74 

1  Afi  -Q 

lOo-D. 

..IO6-4 

at 

Acetic  anhydride  . 

102 

109-9. 

..1101 

11 

138 

Formate  of  methyl 

60 

64'0 

63-4 

)> 

36 

Acetate  of  methyl  . 

Q3JJ6Q2 

74 

bo  U 

83-7. 

..  85-8 

11 

55 

Formate  of  ethyl 

74 

84-9. 

..  85-7 

'1 

55 

Acetate  of  ethyl 

88 

1  AQ-A 

107'4. 

..107-8 

)» 

74 

Biityrate  of  methyl 

102 

1  Q  A.  A 

125-7. 

..127-3 

" 

93 

M 

Propionate  of  ethyl 

102 

130'0 

125-8 

93 

Valerate  of  methyl  . 

116 

1        -  A 

148  7. 

..149-6 

)> 

112 

Butyrate  of  ethyl  . 

116 

1  CO. A 

149-1. 

..149-4 

>> 

112 

Acetate  of  tetryl 

116 

152-0 

149-3 

)» 

112 

Formate  of  amyl 

116 

1520 

149-4. 

..150-2 

»» 

112 

H 

V  1 1  A1''l  t  A  n T        11  vl 

130 

174-0 

173-5. 

..173-6 

ii 

1  "^i 
1 0 1 

Acetate  of  amyl 

130 

174-0 

173-3. 

..175-5 

Ji 

131 

Valerate  of  amyl  . 

172 

240-0 

244-1 

)> 

188 

Benzoate  of  methyl 

QSJJ802 

136 

152-0 

148-5. 

..150-3 

)) 

190 

Beuzoate  of  etliyl  . 

150 

174  0 

172-4. 

..174-8 

)) 

209 

Benzoate  of  amyl  . 

C'-H'^O- 

192 

240-0 

247-7 

266 

^Cinuamate  of  ethyl 

C'>H'-0- 

176 

207-0 

211-3 

»i 

260 

""Acid  salicylate  of  methyl 

152 

169-8 

156-2. 

..157-0 

223 

Carbonate  of  ethyl  . 

118 

137-8 

138-8. 

..139-4 

Ji 

126 

Oxalate  of  methyl  . 

C'H«0' 

118 

117-0 

116-3 

it 

162 

o 

Oxalate  of  ethyl 

C«H'»0' 

116 

161-0 

166-8. 

..iefi 

a 

186 

Succinate  of  ethyl  . 

174 

205-0 

209-0 

a 

217 

A  comparison  of  the  numbers  in  this  table,  leads  to  the  following  results :  — 

1.  Differences  of  atomic  volume  are  in  numerous  instances  "prajtortional  to  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  corresponding  chemical  formidce.  —  Thus,  liqviids  whose  formulas 
diiFer  by  n  .  GS?,  differ  in  atomic  volume  by  k  .  22  ;  for  example,  the  atomic  volumes  of 
formate  of  methyl,  C-H'O',  and  butyrate  of  ethyl,  C^ff^O^  differ  by  nearly  4  x  22. 
Acetate  of  ethyl,  C'H^O^,  and  butyrate  of  methyl,  C^H>»0^  whose  formulae  differ  by 
CH^,  dilfer  in  atomic  volume  by  nearly  22.  The  same  law  holds  good  with  respect  to 
liquids  containing  sulphur,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and  nitrogen  (see  Tables  B,  C, 
D).  Again,  by  comparing  the  atomic  volumes  of  analogous  chlorine  and  bromine 
compounds,  it  is  found  that  the  substitution  of  1,  2,  or  3  atoms  of  bromine  for  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  chlorine,  increases  the  atomic  volume  of  a  compound  by  onoe, 
twice,  or  three  times  5.  This  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  atomic  volumes  of  PBr' 
and  PGP;  C^H'Br  and  C-ff CI,  &c.   (Table  C.) 

2.  Isomeric  liquids  belonging  to  the  same  chemical  type  have  equal  atomic  volumes. — 
The  atomic  volume  of  acetic  acid,    ■g-    ^  0  is    between    63-5  and    63-8;   that  of 

formate  of  methjd,  Qjjsj  C>  is  63-4  ;  the  atomic  volume  of  butyric  acid,     -jj    |  O  is 

between  106-4  and  107-8 ;  that  of  acetate  of  ethyl,  ^'^^  |  0  is  between  107-4  and 
107-8. 

3.  In  liquids  of  the  same  chemical  type,  the  replacement  of  hydrogen  by  an  equivalent 
quantity  (if  oxygen  (that  is  to  say,  of  1  pt.  of  hydrogen  by  8pts  of  oxygen),  makes  but 
a  slight  alteration  in  the  atomic  volume. — This  may  be  seen  by  comparing  tlie  atomic 
volumes  of  alcohol,  C-WO,  and  acetic  acid,  C^H'O- ;  of  ether,  C  'H'»0,  acetate  of  ethyl, 
C^I-PO-,  and  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  C^H'^O^ ;  of  eymene,  C'"!!  ^  and  euminol,  C'S'-'O. 
The  alteration  caused  by  the  substitution  of  0  for      is  always  an  increase. 

4.  In  liquiels  of  the  same  chemical  type,  tlic  replacement  of  1  at.  H  iy  1  C  (1  pt. 
by  weight  of  hydrogen  by  6  piu-ts  of  carlbon)  makes  no  alteration  in  the  atomic  volume. 
— Such,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  benzoate  of  ethyl,  C*H"'0-,  and  valerate  of 
ethyl,  C'1I"0-,  and  with  the  corresponding  benzoates  and  valerates  in  general;  also 
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with  bitter-almond  oil,  C'H'^O,  and  valeraldeliyde,  C^H'^O  ;  also  with  phcnylic 
alcohol,  C"H=0,  and  vinic  ether,  C*H'«0. 

In  liquids  belonging  to  diiferent  tj^pes,  the  same  relations  are  not  found  to  hold 
good.  Moreover,  the  types  witliin  wliieh  these  relations  are  observed,  are  precisely 
thoie  of  Gerhardt's  classification  (see  Classification).  Further,  when  liquid  com- 
pounds are  represented  by  rational  formiilfe  founded  on  these  types,  their  atomic 
voliunes  may  be  calculated  from  certain  fundamental  values  of  the  atomic  A-olumes  of 
the  elements,  on  the  supposition  that  the  atomic  volume  of  a  Liquid  compound  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  atomic  volumes  of  its  constituent  elements.  In  this  manner  the 
calculated  atomic  volumes  in  the  fourth  columns  of  tables  A,  B,  C,  D  are  determined. 
It  must  be  understood  however  that  these  values  are  based  upon  somewhnt  doulitful 
assumptions  respecting  the  atomic  volumes  of  the  elements,  and  are  regarded  by  Kopp 
merely  as  approximations  to  the  truth. 

Since  the  addition  of  CH-  to  a  compound  increases  the  atomic  volume  hy  22,  this 
number  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  atomic  volume  of  CH- ;  moreover,  since  C 
may  take  the  place  of  H-  in  combination,  without  altering  the  atomic  volume  of  the 
compound,  it  follows  that  the  atomic  volume  of  C  must  be  equal  to  that  of  H'' ;  and 

22 

tlierefore  the  atomic  volume  of  C  =       —  11,  and  that  of     also  equal  to  11,  or  that 

of  H  =  5'o.  Further,  as  the  substitution  of  O  for  produces  a  slight  increase  in 
the  atomic  volume  of  a  compound,  the  atomic  volume  of  O  must  be  rather  greater 
tlian  11  ;  and  it  is  found  that,  by  assuming  the  atomic  volume  of  O,  when  it  takes 
place  of  (that  is  to  say,  in  a  radicle,  as  when  acetyl,  C-H-^O,  is  formed  from  ethyl, 
C-ff),  to  be  equal  to  12'2,  results  are  obtained  agreeing  very  nearly  with  those  of 

observation.    But  when  oxygen  occupies  the  position  which  it  has  in  water,  ^0,  its 

atomic  volume  is  smaller.    The  specific  gravity  of  water  at  the  boiling  point  is 

18 

0-9579 ;  hence  its  atomic  volume  at  that  temperature  is  ■■  ,  .„  ^  =  18'8  ;  now  the 

090/9 

2  atoms  of  hydrogen  occupy  a  space  equal  to  11  ;  hence  the  volume  of  the  oxygen 
is  7'8.  The  same  value  of  the  atomic  volume  substituted  for  0  in  the  formula  of  tlio 
several  compounds  belonging  to  the  water- tj'pe,  in  which  it  occupies  a  similar  place, 
that  is  to  say,  outside  the  radicle,  gives  results  agreeing  nearly  -^dth  obsen'ation. 
That  a  given  quantity  of  a  substance  should  occupy  diiferent  spaces,  under  different 
circumstances,  is  a  fact  easily  explained,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  particles  of 
a  body  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  in  absolute  contact,  but  are  separated  by  certain 
spaces,  which,  increase  or  diminish  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  bod}',  and 
according  as  it  is  in  the  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  state. 

From  these  values  of  the  atomic  volumes  of  the  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen ;  viz. 


Atomic  volume  of  C   =  11 

„        H   =  6-5 

„          „        O  (within  the  radicle)   .       .       .       .  =  12-2 

„          „        O  (without  the  radicle)  .       .       .       .  =    7  8 


the  calculated  values  of  the  atomic  volumes  of  liquids,  in  the  foiu'th  column  of  Table 
A  are  deduced.  The  method  of  calculation  may  be  understood  from  the  following 
examples : 

Bcmcnc,  C^H"  =  CHMI. 


Atomic  volume  of  C  =66 

„       H«  33 
„  „        benzene  =  99 

Aldehyde,  C-WO  =  C^ffO.H. 

Atomic  volume  of    =22 

„       H*   =  22 

„  „        0  (within  the  radicle)   .       .       .  =  12-2 

„  ,,        aldehyde  =56-2 


Alcohol,  C-WO  =  *^'^'|  0. 
Atomic  volume  of  C^  

J)  I)  u.       .  .  .  .  , 

„  „        0  (without  the  radicle)  . 

I)   '  alcohol  .... 


.  =  22 

.  =  33 

.  = 

.  =  62-8 
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Aortic  acid,  CnVO''  = 


H 

"  c-wo 

Atomic  volume  of  . 

IP  . 

„  „        O  (■within  the  radicle) 

„  „        0  (without  the  radicle) 

„  „        acetic  acid 


So. 


=  22 

=  22 

=  12-2 

=  _7;8 

=  64-0 


Acetic  anhydride  C''H''0^ 


C-'H'O  J  ^• 


Atomic  Tolume  of  C  . 

„  „        0-'  (within  the  radicle) 

„  „       0  (without  the  radicle) 

„  „    acetic  anhydride  . 


Oxalate  of  methyl,  C^H^O  '  =(ciP)-^|°^" 


Atomic  volume  of  C*  . 

„  „        0-  (within  the  radicle) 

„  „       O-  (without  the  (radicle) 

,,  „  oxalate  of  methyl  . 


:  44 
:  33 
:  24-4 

:  7-8 

=  109-2 


=  44 
^  33 
:  24-4 
=  15-0 

=  117-0 


Liquids  containing  Sidphur.  —  Sulphur  enters  into  combination  in  various  ways; 
sometimes  taking  the  place  of  oxygen  in  the  type  HH.O  (as  in  mercaptan)  ;  sometimes 
taking  the  place  of  carbon  within  a  radicle  (as  in  sulphurous  anhydride)  SO.O,  com- 
pared with  carbonic  anhydride  CO.O  ;  sometimes  replacing  oxygen  within  a  radicle  (as 
in  sulphide  of  carbon),  CS.S,  compared  with  carbonic  anhydride.  In  the  first  and 
second  cases,  the  atomic  volume  of  sulphm'-compounds  may  be  calculated  by  attri- 
buting to  sijlphur,  (S  =  32),  tlie  atomic  volume  22-6,  those  of  the  other  elements  re- 
maining as  above ;  in  the  thu'd  case,  the  atomic  volume  of  sulphur  appears  to  be 
greater;  viz.  28'6. 


Ex. — Mercaptan,  C^H^S  = 
Atomic  volume  of 

„        S  . 

„  „  mercaptan 


H 


S. 

22 
33 
22-6 
77-6 


Sulphide  of  carbon,  CS-  =  CS.S. 

Atomic  volume  of  C        .       •  =  11 
,,          „        S  (within  the 

radicle)  .  =  28-6 
,,           „         S  (without  the 

radicle)  .  =  22-6 

„           sulphide  of  carbon  .  =  62-2 


Table  B. — Atomic  Volumes  of  Liquid  Sulphur-compounds. 


Atomic  Volume  at  the  Boiling  Point. 

Substance. 

Formula. 

Atomic 

Weight. 

Calculated. 

Observed 

Mercaptan 

C-IISS 

62 

77-6 

76-0. 

.  76-1  at 

36°  C. 

Amylic  mercaptan  . 

C^H'^S 

104 

143-6 

140-1. 

.140-5  „ 

120 

Sulphide  of  methyl 

C-H«S 

62 

77-6 

75-7 

41 

Sulphide  of  etiiyl  . 

C'H'°S 

90 

121-6 

1205. 

.121-5 

91 

Disulphide  of  methyl 

C-H«S- 

94 

100-2 

100-6.. 

.100-7  „ 

114 

Sulphurous  anhydride  . 

S0= 

64 

42-6 

43-9 

-8 

Sulphite  of  ethyl  . 

C'lT'^SO^ 

138 

149-4 

148-8.. 

.149-5  " 

160 

Sulphide  of  carbon 

76 

02-2 

62-2. 

.  62-4  „ 

47 

Chlorides,  Bromides,  and  Iodides. — In  liquid  compounds  of  this  class,  the  atomic 
volimie  of  CI  is  supposed  to  be  22-8,  that  of  Br  =  27-8,  and  that  of  I  =  37'5,  those  of 
the  other  elements  remaining  as  above. 
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Table  C. — Atomic  Volumes  of  Liquid  Chlorides,  Bromides,  and  Iodides. 


Substance. 

Formula. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Atomic  Volume  at  tlie  Boiling  Point. 

Calculated. 

Observed. 

Dichlorinated  ctliyleno    .  . 

C-H-^Cr 

97 

78-6 

lot' 

it 

37°  c 

Chloride  of  carbon 

luo 

113-2 

]  1 5  -4 

•       •  )t 

123 

Chloride  of  etliyleno  . 

99 

89-6 

85-8.  ■ 

•  86-4 

85 

,,      monoehlorinatod  . 

133'5 

106-9 

105-4 

1  07-2 

115 

„  dichlorinated 

C  ±1  C'l 

lOo 

124-2 

121-4 

1  '?7 
lot 

,,  trichlorinated 

C-xlbl 

202'5 

141-5 

143 

154 

Chloride  of  tetrylene 

Ij  XL  Oi" 

1Z7 

133-6 

129-5.. 

.133-7 

123 

Monocliloriuated  chloride 

of  methyl 

bo 

0/0 

64-5 

30-5 

Chloroform 

1  1  n . 
119  0 

84-9 

84-8.. 

Js5-7 

62 

Chloride  of  carbon 

CCl^ 

154 

102-2 

104-3.. 

.107-0 

7S 

Chloride  of  ethyl 

C-H=C1 

61-5 

72-3 

71-2.. 

•  74-5  " 

11 

„      monoclilorinated  . 

99 

89-6 

86-9.. 

.  89-9  „ 

64 

,,  dichlorinated 

loo  0 

106-9 

105-6.. 

.109-7 

75 

Chloride  of  arayl 

O  ±1  U 

106'5 

ioo  6 

135-4.. 

.137-0 

102 

Cldoral  .... 

C  xlL/l  U 

147'5 

108-1 

108-4.. 

.108-9  "„ 

96 

Chloride  of  acetyl 

C=IP0C1 

78-5 

73-5 

74-4.. 

■  75-2  „ 

65 

Cliloride  of  benzoyl  . 

C'ffOCl 

140-5 

139-5 

134'2 

.  1 0  J  0 

1  y  0 

Bromine  .... 

iir- 

160 

55-6 

o-±    ■  • 

90.7 

Oo 

Bromide  of  methyl  . 

CH^Br 

95 

65-3 

nq.o 

•     .  i> 

1  1 

Bromide  of  etliyl 

C^H'iBr 

109 

77-3 

7Q-J. 

•     •  >. 

1 1 

Bromide  of  amyl 

C^rt'MJr 

151 

143-3 

1  1  V 

Bromide  of  etliylcne  . 

rviu  1T»,.2 

L.  il  i>r- 

188 

99-6 

•J  t  O.m 

Iodide  of  methyl 

CH^I 

1421 

65-0 

.   Do  0 

A1 

Iodide  of  ethyl 

C'lI^I 

156-1 

87-0 

80-9.. 

.  86-4  „ 

71 

Iodide  of  amyl 

C^1I"I 

198-1 

153-0 

152-5. . 

.  1.00  0 

1  J-7 

Chloride  of  sulpiinr  . 

67-5 

45-7 

140 

Chloride  ot  phosphorus 
Bromide  of  phosphorus 

PCl^ 

137-5 

93-9 

78 

PBr^ 

271 

108-6 

175 

Chloride  of  silicon 

blOl 

170 

121-6 

59 

Bromide  of  silicon 

SiBr' 

348 

144-0 

153 

Chloride  of  arsenic  . 

AsCF 

181-5 

94-8 

133 

Chloride  of  antimony 

SbCl^ 

235-5 

100-7 

223 

Bromide  of  antimony 

SbBr^ 

369 

116-8 

275 

Chloride  of  tin 

SnCl' 

260 

132-4 

115 

Chloride  of  titanium  . 

TiCP 

92 

126-0 

136 

The  compounds  PCI' and  AsCP,  have  nearly  equal  atomic  volumes: -nhence  it  may 
be  inferred  that  phosphorus,  and  arsenic,  in  their  liquid  compounds,  have  equal  atomic 
■volumes.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  di-a-mi  regarding  tin  and  titanium  since  the 
atomic  volumes  of  SnCl*  and  TiCl'  are  nearly  equal. 

Nitrogcn-co)npoimds.  —  In  eomjiounds  belonging  to  the  ammonia  ty^ie,  the  atomic 
volume  of  nitrogen  is  2-3.  This  result  is  deduced  from  the  observed  atomic  volume  of 
phenylamine  CH'N,  which  is  106-8.  Now  the  atomic  volume  of  6C  +  7H  =  6  .  11  + 
7.5-5==  104-5,  which  number,  deducted  from  106-8,  leaves  2-3  for  the  atomic  volume 
of  nitrogen. 

The  atomic  volume  of  cyanogen  deduced  from  the  observed  atomic  volume  of  cyanide 
of  phenyl,  CN.CH^  or  C'H=*N,  is  nearly  28.    Thus :  — 

Atomic  volume  of  C'ffN  =  121-6 
O'BJ'  =  93-5 
CN      =  28-1 

A  similar  calculation,  founded  on  the  observed  atomic  volume  of  cyanide  of  methyl, 
CH^N,  gives,  for  the  atomic  volume  of  cyanogen,  tlie  number  26-8.  The  atomic  volume 
of  liquid  cyanogen  determined  directly  at  37°  or  39°  C.  above  its  boiling  point,  is 
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between  28'9  and  30'0.  As  a  mean  of  these  values,  tie  atomic  rolume  of  cyanc^en 
may  be  assumed  to  be  28 ;  and  with  this  value  the  atomic  volumes  of  the  liquid  cya- 
nides are  calculated.    Thus,  for 

Oil  of  mustard  (sulphocyanate  of  aUyl),  C'H'NS  =  Qagsjs. 

Atomic  volume  of  C'H^        .       .       .  =  60'5 

„          „        CN           .       .       .  =  28-0 

„          „        S  (without  the  radicle)  =  22-6 

„          ,,        oil  of  mustard    .       .  =  lll'l 

The  atomic  volumes  of  compounds  containing  the  radicle  NO^,  are  calculated  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  atomic  volume  of  that  racGcle  is  33,  which  agrees  nearly  with  the 
observed  atomic  vohirae  of  liquid  peroxide  of  nitrogen.  Thus  :  the  atomic  volume  of 
nitrite  of  amyl,  C'5H"N0^  =  at.  vol.  of  C^H"  +  at.  vol.  of  N0-=  115-5  +  33  =  148-5. 


Table  D. — Atomic  Volumes  of  Liquids  containing  Nitrogen. 


S  ubstance. 

Formula. 

A  tonic 
Weight. 

Atomic  Volume  at  the  Boiling  Point. 

Cal  c  ul  at  ed 

Observed. 

A.TTimOIll3.      a          •  ■ 

H^N 

1  7 
■i  1 

18-8 

22-4. 

..  23-3  at  10°. 

..16°  C* 

Hil"  ri  vl  siTnm  o 

jjji.  u.  Y  luiiU-U-ic             •  ■ 

C-H'N 

45 

62-8 

65-3 

at 

18-7 

X  C  UX  \  t.tX\.li.iA±\Z                 •  • 

C<H"N 

106-8 

ArnyltiTninG  ■       •  • 

C^H'^N 

128-8 

125-0 

)j 

94 

O  pt  vl  '~\  Tn  1  n  p 

L  y  IdliXlilC    a              ■  > 

C*H"N 

129 

194-8 

190-0 

>j 

170 

Pn  /ill  -^rl  QT»nno 

J.  Ilt^il  y  itlXillllty               •  a 

CH'N 

93 

106-8 

106-4. 

..106-8  . 

)) 

184 

Toluidine 

C'H^N 

107 

128-8 

T*'  f-  li  V 1  n  ri  p  n  VI  ^  m  m  P 

C''H"N 

121 

150-8 

150-6 

204 

Diethylphenylamine 

C'°H'"'N 

149 

194-8 

190-5 

J) 

213-5 

Cyanogen 

CN 

26 

28-0 

28-9. 

..  30-0 

)? 

16  t 

Hydrocyanic  acid 

CHN 

27 

33-5 

39-1 

)> 

27 

(!yanide  of  methyl 

C-H'N 

41 

55-5 

64-3 

tt 

74 

Cyanide  of  ethyl  . 

C^'H^N 

55 

77-5 

77-2 

)) 

88 

Cyanide  of  tetryl 

C^H'N 

83 

121-5 

Cyanide  of  phenyl 

C^II=N 

103 

121-5 

121-6. 

..121-9  , 

191 

Sulphocyanate  of  methyl 

C-II'NS 

73 

78-1 

75-2. 

..  78-2  . 

») 

133 

Sulphocyanate  of  ethyl 

CTPNS 

87 

100-1 

99-1 

146 

Oil  of  mustard 

C'ffNS 

99 

111-1 

113-1. 

..114-2  '. 

148 

Cyanate  of  ethyl  . 

C^H^NO 

71 

85-3 

84-3. 

..  84-8  , 

)j 

60 

Peroxide  of  nitrogen 

N0= 

30 

33-0 

31-7. 

..  32-4 

»» 

40  \ 

Nitrate  of  methyl 

CH'NO^ 

77 

68-3 

69-4 

11 

66 

Nitrate  of  ethyl  . 

C^H^NO' 

101 

90-3 

90-0. 

..  9*0-1 

>» 

86 

Nitrobenzene 

C-TI^'NO- 

123 

126-5 

122-6. 

..124-9 

» 

218 

Nitrite  of  methyl  . 

CHNO= 

161 

60-5 

61-6 

14  § 

Nitrite  of  ethyl  . 

C-H''N02 

75 

82-5 

79-2. 

..  84-6 

j» 

18 

Nitrite  of  amyl  . 

C5H"N0' 

117 

148-5 

148-4 

)> 

95 

From  the  preceding  observations  and  calculations,  it  appears  that  the  atomic  volume 
of  a  compound  depends,  not  merely  on  its  empirical,  but  likewise  on  its  rational  forratda ; 
in  other  words,  not  merely  on  the  number  of  atoms  of  its  elements,  but  further  on  the 
manner  in  which  those  atoms  are  arranged.  Now  a  compound  may  have  more  than 
one  rational  formula,  according  to  the  manner  in  wliich  it  decomposes ;  and  hence  it 
might  appear  that  the  calculation  of  atomic  volumes  must  be  attended  with  consider- 
able uncertainty,  inasmuch  as  the  atomic  volumes  of  certain  elements,  as  oxygen  and 
sulphiu',  vary  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  enter  into  the  compound.  Aldc- 

(j-H' )  C-H^O  ) 

hyde,  for  example,  may  be  represented  either  as     -g-  ^  0,  or  as       jj  i  !   ^'^'1'  •''^ 

the  atomic  vohmie  of  oxygen  is  12-2  or  7-8,  according  as  it  is  -within  or  -without  the 
radicle,  the  atomic  volume  of  aldehyde  will  be  56-2  if  deduced  from  the  type  HH,  and 


*  Betwepn  44°  and  50°  above  the  boiling  point, 
t  About  35°  above  the  boiling  point. 


t  Between  37°  and  39°  above  the  boiling  point. 
§  '27°  above  the  boiling  point. 
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51-8  if  deduced  from  the  type  HH.O.  But  the  atomic  weight  of  aldehyde,  and  its 
specific  gravity  at  a  given  temperature  are  invariable  ;  it  cannot  therefore  have  two 
different  atomic  volumes.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that,  in  speaking  of  a 
compound  as  having  several  rational  formulae,  we  consider  it  rather  in  a  dynamical 
than  in  a  statical  point  of  view ;  as  under  the  influence  of  distiu-bing  forces,  and  on 
the  point  of  undergoing  chemical  change.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  a 
compound  in  its  fixed  statical  condition,  as  a  body  possessing  definite  physical  proper- 
ties, a  certain  specific  gravity,  a  certain  boiling  point,  rate  of  expansion,  refractive 
power,  &o.,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  attributing  to  it  a  fixed  molecular  arrangement,  or, 
at  all  events,  supposing  that  the  disposition  of  its  atoms  is  confined  within  those  limits 
which  constitute  chemical  types.  It  is  found,  indeed,  that  isomeric  liquids  exhibit 
equal  atomic  volumes  only  when  they  belong  to  the  same  chemical  type.  If  this  view 
be  correct,  the  relation  between  the  atomic  volumes  of  elements  and  compounds,  may 
often  render  valuable  service  in  determining  the  rational  formula  which  belongs  to  a 
compound  in  the  state  of  rest.  Thus  of  the  two  atomic  volumes  just  calculatj?d  for 
aldehyde,  the  number  56-2,  deduced  from  the  formula  C'-'H'O.H,  agrees  with  the 
observed  atomic  volume  of  aldehyde,  which  is  between  56  0  and  56-9,  better  than  51-8, 

the  number  deduced  from  ^      1 0-    This  result  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

aldehydes  belong  to  the  hydrogen  type  rather  than  to  the  water  type. 

There  are  many  groups  of  liquid  compounds,  irrespective  of  isomerism  or  similarity 
of  type,  the  members  of  which  have  equal  or  nearly  equal  atomic  volumes.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  calculated  atomic  volumes  of  several  of  these  groups : 


Ether 

Tetrylic  alcohol 
Phenylie  alcohol 
Tetrylamine 
Phenylamine 
Butyric  acid 
Acetate  of  ethyl 
Acetic  anhydride 
Chloral 

Dichlorinated  chloride 
of  ethyl 

Monochlorinated  chlo- 
ride of  etliylene 

Bromide  of  phos- 
pTiorus  . 

Valeraldehyde  . 
Cyanide  of  tetryl 
Bitter  almond  oil 
Cyanide  of  plienyl 
Sulphide  of  ethyl 


cm">o 

C^Ii^O 
C'H"N 
CH'N 
C-'IPO^ 

C^H'-O' 
C^'HCPO 

C-ffCP 

C-H^CP 


PBr'' 

C5H'»0 
C^H^N 
C'H^O 
C'H^'N 
C^H'«S 


1068 
1068 
106-8 
106-8 
106-8 
108-0 

108-  0 

109-  -2 
108-1 

lOG-9 

lOG-9 

108-6 

122-2 

121-  5 

122-  2 
121-5 
121-0 


Water 
Ammonia  . 

Bromine 
Cyanogen  . 
Aldehyde  . 
Cyanide  of  methyl 
Bromide  of  methyl 

Alcohol 
Acetic  acid 
Formate  of  methyl 
Cyanate  of  methyl 
Ethylamine 
Sulphide  of  carbon 
Iodide  of  methyl 

Acetone 

Cyanide  of  ethyl 
Sulphocyanate  of  me- 
thyl       .       .  . 
Sulphide  of  methyl  . 

These  groups  exhibit  an  approach  to  the  uniformity  of  atomic  volume  which  is 
observed  in  the  gaseous  state. 

Berthelot  has  adduced  a  number  of  examples,  showing  that  when  a  liquid  compound 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  other  liquids,  whose  specific  volumes  are  denoted  by  A  and 
B,  with  elimination  of  x  atoms  of  water,  the  specific  volume  of  the  compound  is  nearly 
=  A  +  Ti  —  :i:G  (the  atomic  volume  of  water  being  denoted  by  C).  Berthelot's  obser- 
■v  ations,  however,  were  made  at  medium  temperatures,  not  at  the  boiling  points  of  tlio 
liquids  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlviii.  322). 

3.  Of  Solid  Compounds.  (H.  Kopp,  Pogg.  Ann.  xlvii.  133  ;  lii.  243,  262  ;  Ann. 
Cli.  Pharm.  xxxvi.  1. — Ammermiill er,  Pogg.  Ann.  xlix.  341. — H.  Schroder,  //;/(^. 
i.  552;  lii.  269,  282;  cvi.  226;  cvii.  113.— Filhol,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xxi.  415.— 
Playfair  and  Joule,  Chem.  Soc.  Mem.  ii.  477;  iii.  54,  199;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  .J. 
i.  121.— H.  Schiflf,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  64;  esii.  88.— Gm.  i.  67—86.) 

The  most  general  relation  that  has  been  observed  between  the  atomic  volumes  of 
of  solid  compounds  is,  that  isomorjihous  compounda  have  equal  atomic  volumes,  in  otlier 
words,  their  densities  are  proportional  to  their  atomic  weights.    Such  is  the  case,  for 
example,  with  carbonate  of  strontium  (strontianite)  and  carbonate  of  lead  (witherite). 
Formula.  .-Vt.  Weight.       Sp.  Gr.     At.  -Volume. 

Sr^CO'   147-6  3  60  41-0 

Pb^CO'   267-4  6-47  41-4 

Vor..  I.  G  fx 


H-0 

18-8 

NH' 

18-8 

Br- 

55-6 

(CN)^ 

56-0 

C^H'O 

56-2 

C-IPN 

55-5 

CH^Br 

55-3 

C-H«0 

62-8 

C-H^02 

64-0 

C-WO- 

64-0 

C-H^NO 

63-3 

C^H'N 

62-8 

cs= 

62-3 

CH'I 

65-0 

CTPO 

78-2 

C^H-'N 

77-5 

C^H^NS 

78-1 

C^H'^S 

77-6 
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If  the  crystalline  forms  are  only  approximately  similar,  the  atomic  volumes  also  arc 
only  approximately  equal,  the  difference  being  less  as  the  angles  of  the  two  crystalline 
forms  are  more  nearly  equal,  and  their  axes  more  nearly  in  the  same  ratio.  An 
alteration  of  atomic  volume,  such  as  is  often  produced  by  the  introduction  of  one 
element  into  a  compoiind  in  place  of  another,  is  attended  with  a  corresponding  altera- 
tion of  crystalline  form.  The  atomic  volume  may  likewise  be  altered  without  any 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  body,  viz.  by  change  of  temperature,  and  this  also 
produces  in  most  cases,  as  Mitscherlich  has  shown,  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  angles.  In  crystals  of  the  regular  system,  however,  variation  of 
temperature  produces  no  alteration  either  in  form  or  in  atomic  volume. 

In  dimorphous  compounds,  each  modification  has  a  density,  and  therefore  also  an 
atomic  volume,  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  equality,  exact  or  approximate,  of  the  atomic  volumes  of  isomorphous  compounds, 
has  been  traced  by  Hugo  Schiff,  through  several  classes  of  salts,  especially  in  the  sulphates 
of  the  general  form,  M^SO'.TH^O  (vitriols),  in  the  double  sulphates  of  the  magnesian 

class,  'jj-  !S0*.3II^0,  and  in  the  alums.  The  atomic  volumes  of  these  com- 
pounds are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Formula. 


Vitriols. 

Mg^SO^  .  7H=0  .... 
Zn^SO^  .  7W0  .... 
m'SO* .  7R-0  .... 
Co-SO*  .  1W0  .... 
Fe^SO' .  7W0  .... 
(MgCu)SO^  .  7H=0 
MgZnSO^ .  TH^O  .... 
MgCdSO' .  7H=0  .... 

Double  Magnesian  Sulphates. 
(NH<)MgSO^ .  SH^O  . 
KMgSO' .  3H=0  .... 
(NH<;ZnSO^ .  3H=0 

KZnSO' .  3W0  

(NH')NiSO'  .  3ffO 
KNiS0«.3H^0  .... 
(NH*)CoSO* .  SH^O 

KCoSO' .  smo  .... 

(NH^)FeSO* .  3H^0 

KFeSO* .  3H»0  .... 

(NH^)CdSO* .  3HH)  . 

KCdSO* .  SWO  .... 

(NH)<CuSo< .  smo  . 

KCuSO' .  3H»0  .... 


Alums, 

KAPS^Qs .  12W0 
NaAl-S^O^ .  umO 
(NIP)APS^O« .  12ffO  . 
KCr-S-09  .  12mO 
(NH^)Cr-S^O« .  12IF0  . 
(NH^)Fe^S=0'  .  12H20  . 


The  atomic  volumes  of  the  ^atriols  are  very  nearly  equal;  so  likewise  are  those  of 
the  alums.  Those  of  the  double  magnesian  sulphates,  M(K ;  NH<)S0*3H'0,  differ 
somewhat  more,  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  least  amounting  to  8'9.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  atomic  volume  of  the  ammonium-  and  potassium- 
salts  in  each  pair  differs  from  the  mean  value  (10-t)  b}'  nearly  equal  values,  the  former 
in  excess,  the  latter  in  defect;  thus,  in  the  first  pair  we  find,  107"1  —  104  -  +  3'1  ; 
and  100-9  -  101  =  -  3-1 ;  and  in  the  second  pair  :  104 "9  -  104  =  +  0-9 ;  and 
103  -  104  =  -  1-0. 


Atomic 
Weight. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Atomic 
Volume. 

246 

1-685 

146 

287 

1-853 

146-9 

281-2 

1-931 

145-6 

281 

1-924 

146 

278 

1-884 

147-5 

265-7 

1-813 

146-5 

266-5 

1-817 

146-6 

290-0 

1-983 

146-2 

180 

1-680 

107-1 

201-2 

1-995 

100-9 

200-5 

1-910 

104-9 

221-7 

2-153 

103 

197-6 

1-915 

103-2 

218-8 

2-123 

103-1 

197-5 

1-873 

105-4 

218-7 

2154 

101-6 

196 

1-813 

108-1 

217-2 

2-189 

99-2 

223-7 

2-073 

107-9 

244-9 

2-438 

100-5 

199-7 

1-931 

103-4 

220-9 

2-137 

103-3 

474-6 

1-722 

275-6 

458-4 

1-641 

279-2 

453-4 

1-621 

279-6 

600-8 

1-845 

271-4 

479-6 

1-736 

276-2 

482-0 

1-712 

281-4 
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The  following  table  contains  the  atomic  volumes  of  certain  chlorides,  bromides, 
and  iodides :  — 


Formula, 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Atomic 
Volume. 

Chlorides, 

Chloride  of  hydrogen 

36 

5 

1"501 

243 

Chloride  of  lead 

139 

5 

0  /  O 

OJ--*? 

^4:  id 

V'UlUill-lc  Ol  null  ^^1C11U^^U111  t      •            •            •            (  • 

63 

5 

LO  i. 

Cldoride  of  calcium  ...... 

55 

5 

2-2()5 

25-2 

Chloride  of  nickel  ....... 

65 

0 

2'56 

25-3 

Chloride  of  mercuricum  ..... 

135 

5 

5-320 

25-5 

Chloride  of  silver  ....... 

U3 

5 

5-517 

26-0 

Chloride  of  cuprosum  ...... 

98 

9 

3-70 

26-7 

Cliloride  of  strontium  ...... 

79 

5 

2-96 

26-9 

Chloride  of  sodium  ...... 

58 

5 

2-148 

27-2 

Chloride  of  barium  ...... 

10-1 

1 

3-82 

27-2 

Sromidcs. 

Bromide  of  hydrogen  

82 

0 

2-00 

41-0 

Uromidc  of  mercurosum  ..... 

281 

0 

7-307 

38  4) 

Bri>iiiide  of  sodium  ...... 

104 

0 

2-952 

35-2  f 

Bromide  of  barium  ...... 

U9 

6 

4-23 

35  3) 

Bromide  of  mercuricum  ...... 

181 

•0 

5-92 

30-6-, 

Bromide  of  silver  

189 

0 

6-353 

29-8  V 

Bromide  of  lead   . 

185 

•0 

6-63 

28-0) 

Iodides. 

Iodide  of  hydrogen  

128 

0 

2-25 

57  0) 

Trill  Wirt  riT  tir^t'o cci mn 

J-Ul^itie  Ul  UOLa£>olU.lU  ...... 

166 

2 

285 

58-3  \ 

Iodide  of  sodium  ....... 

150 

0 

3-45 

43-5) 

Iodide  of  mercurosum  ...... 

327 

0 

7-644 

42-8  [■ 

Iodide  of  silver  

235 

0 

5-35 

43-9) 

Iodide  of  barium  ....... 

195 

6 

4-917 

39-8) 

Iodide  of  mercuricum  ...... 

227 

0 

5-91 

38-4^ 

Iodide  of  lead  

231 

0 

6-07 

38-1) 

It  -will  be  observed  that  the  atomic  volumes  of  the  bromides  and  iodides  do  not 
agree  among  themselves  so  nearly  as  those  of  the  chlorides.  The  atomic  volume  of  a 
bromide  is  not,  for  the  most  part,  the  mean  bet-weon  those  of  the  corresponding  chloride 
and  iodide,  but  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  chloride.    (Schiff ) 

That  isomorphous  compounds  do  in  many  instances  occupy  equal  atomic  volumes 
is  sufiiciently  apparent  from  the  preceding  examples.  Nevertheless,  Schroder  con- 
cludes, from  calculations  founded  partly  on  his  own  determinations  of  specific  gravity, 
partly  on  those  of  other  observers,  that  equality  of  atomic  volume  is  not  necessarily 
connected  -with  similarity  of  crystalline  form,  but  is  exhibited  liy  heteromorphous 
elements  and  compounds  quite  as  often  as  by  those  which  are  isomorphous,  if  not 
oftener.     (Fogg.  Ann.  cvi.  226  ;  cvii.  113.) 

The  connection  between  the  atomic  volumes  of  compounds  and  of  their  elements  has 
not  been  so  fully  examined  in  solids  as  in  liquids ;  nevertheless  certain  general  rela- 
tions have  been  shown  to  exist.  The  most  important  of  these  relations,  first  pointed 
out  by  Schroder,  and  further  established  by  Kopp,  is  that  cquimhnt  quantitiis  of  dif- 
ferent elements,  in  uniting  with  the  same  qiuintiti/  of  a  given  element  {or  compound 
radicle)  receive  equal  increments  of  volume.  Thus,  when  207-4  grammes,  or  18-44 
cub.  cent,  of  lead  (Pb-),  112  grm.  =  13  c.c.  cadmium  (Cd-),  63-7  grm.  =  7'2  c.c.  copper 
(Cu-),  or  65-2  grm.  =  9-2  c.c.  zinc  (Zn'^),  unite  with  16  grms.  of  oxygen  (0)  to  form 
the  compounds  Pb'O,  Cd'-'O,  &c.,  the  increment  of  volume  is  found  to  be  in  each  case 
nearly  2-6  cubic  centimetres.  Again,  in  the  oxidation  of  112  grm.  iron  (Fe')  to  ferric 
oxide,  Fe'O^,  the  increment  of  volume  is  8-1  =  3  x  2-7  c.c.  The  explanation  of  this 
law  appears  to  be  that  certain  elements  enter  into  combination  with  the  same  atomic 
volume  that  they  occupy  in  the  separate  state.  Such,  according  to  Kopp,  is  the  case 
with  the  hea-vy  metals :  so  that,  by  determining  experimentally  the  atomic  volumes  of 
their  oxides,  chlorides,  nitrates,  &e.,  and  deducting  therefrom  the  volumes  of  the 
metals  themselves  as  given  in  the  table  (p.  442),  the  atomic  volumes  of  0,  CI,  NO',  &e., 
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■which  cannot  be  observed  directly,  may  be  found ;  thus,  a  comparison  of  the  oxides 
above-mentioned  shows  that  the  atomic  volume  of  oxygen  in  these  compounds  is  '2'6. 

The  metals  of  the  alkalis  and  earths  do  not  appear  to  enter  into  combination  with 
the  same  volume  that  they  occupy  in  the  free  state.  Their  atomic  volumes  in  com- 
bination must,  therefore,  be  calculated  by  deducting  from  the  observed  atomic  volumes 
of  their  salts,  the  chlorides  for  example,  the  volume  of  the  chlorine  as  determined 
from  the  chlorides  of  tlie  heavy  metals,  this  determination  of  course  resting  on  the 
assumption  that  the  atomic  volume  of  the  chlorine  in  combination  is  the  same  in  all 
analogous  compounds. 

On  these  principles,  Kopp  has  made  the  following  estimations  of  the  atomic  volumes 
of  the  alkali-metals,  earth-metals,  and  certain  salt-radicles  :  — 


Nff  in  its  salts   17-4 

K      „        „    18-7 

Na     „        „    10-4 

Ba     „         „    11-4 

Sr     „        „    8-6 

Ca     „         „    4-8 

CO'  in  the  carbonates  of  Pb,  Cd,  Fe,  Mn,  Ag,  Zn,  Ba,  Ca,  K,  Mg, 

Na,  Sr   12-1 

NO'  in  the  nitrates  of  Pb,  Ag,  NH\  Ba,  K,  Na,  Sr    .       .       .  28-6 

SO^  in  the  sulphates  of  Cu,  Ag,  Zn,  Ca,  Mg,  Na         ...  18-9 

SO'  in  the  sulphates  of  Pb,  Ba,  K,  Sr   14-9 

CI  in  the  chlorides  of  Pb,  Ag,  Ba,  Na   157 

CI  in  the  chlorides  of  mi\  Ca,  K,  Ccu,  Hg,  Hhg,  Sr  .  .  19-6 
O  in  the  oxides  Pb-'O,  Cd'O,  Cu^O,  Hg'O,  Zn'O,  SnO,  Sb'^'O', 

Fe'0',Co^O',  Bi'^O',  Pb'O^   2-6 

0  in  the  oxides  Ccu'O,  Ag'-O,  Hhg^O,  Mo=0'      ....  5-2 


These  values  were  determined  in  1841,  and  many  of  them  require  correction  accord- 
ing to  the  atomic  weights  and  densities  since  established.  According  to  Schroder 
{loc.  cit.),  the  relations  upon  which  they  depend  are  true  only  with  regard  to  isomor- 
phous  compoimds,  being  regulated  by  the  following  general  law :  "  If  two  elements  or 
groups  of  elements.  A,  B,  &e.,  unite  with  other  elements  or  groups,  C,  Z>,  E,  &c.,  form- 
ing compounds  AC  and  i/C,  AB  and  BD,  AE  and  BE,  &c.,  which  belong  to  the  same 
type,  and  are  isomorphous  by  pairs,  the  differences  of  atomic  volume  of  AC  and  BC,  AD 
and  BD,  AE  -dud  BE,  &c.,  are  always  equal;  but,  if  these  pairs  of  compound  are  not 
isomorplious,  or  belong  to  different  types,  then  the  differences  of  atomic  volume  are 
unequal." 

Messrs.  PI  ay  fair  and  Joule  have  observed  some  remarkable  relations  between 
the  atomic  volumes  of  crystallised  salts  and  that  of  the  water  which  they  contain,  viz. 
1.  In  certain  highly  hydrated  salts,  viz.  the  arsenates  and  phosphates  with  12  at.  water 
and  in  carbonate  of  sodium  with  10  at.  water,  the  volume  of  the  entire  molecule  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  frozen  into  ice,  the  particles  of  the  acid 
and  base  appearing  to  be  interposed  between  those  of  the  water  without  increasing 
the  total  bidk.  The  following  table  contains  the  specific  gravity  of  some  of  these 
salts,  as  calculated  upon  this  hypothesis,  and  as  determined  by  direct  experiment : 

S  ilt.  Specific  Gravity. 


Exp.  Calc. 

Na^CO'  .  lOffO   1-454  1-463 

NaTO0<  .  12H20    1-525  1-527 

Na»P0^.12H'0    1-622  1-622 

Na=HAsO'  .  12W0        ....    1-736  1-736 

Na'AsO^  .  12H=0    1-804  1-534 


In  cane-sugar  and  milk-sugar,  the  atomic  volume  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  supposed  to  be  united  as  wafer  and  frozen.  Specific  gravity  of  cane- 
sugar  on  this  hypothesis  =  1-586  ;  by  experiment  =  1"586  ;  of  milk-sugar,  by  calculation 
1-534;  by  experiment  1-531. 

2.  In  another  class  of  salts,  including  the  hydrated  magncsian  sulphates  (M-O.SO' 
+  6H-0),  normal  sulphate  of  aluminium,  borax,  pi/ropihosjjhate  of  sodium,  and  the 
alums,  the  atomic  volume  is  made  up  of  the  solid  water  and  of  the  base  (M-0  or 
M^O') ;  in  other  words,  the  volume  of  the  hydrated  salt  is  made  up  of  that  of  the  water 
of  crytallisation  frozen  into  ice,  and  that  of  the  base  as  it  exists  in  the  free  state,  or 
in  the  anhydrous  salt.    (For  details  see  the  memoirs  cited  on  page  449.) 

ATOmZC  WSXGHTS.  The  ultimate  constitution  of  matter,  and  its  finite  or 
infinite  divisiljiliry,  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  speculation  and  argument  from 
almost  the  earliest  times.  The  molecular  idea  of  matter  seems  to  have  prevailed  in 
the  primitive  philosophies  of  the  Hindoos,  Phccnicians,  and  Egyptians,  from  the  last 
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of  wliom  it  was  proLably  transmitted  to  the  Greeks.  Among  them,  we  find  the  notion 
of  finite  divisibility  constituting  the  basis  of  the  cosmogony  of  Democritus,  who  appa- 
rently acquired  the  doctrine  directly  from  Leucippus.  Subsequently  Epicurus,  and  the 
Epicureans  generally,  extended  the  atomic  hypothesis,  which,  however,  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Empedocles  and  the  later  Pythagoreans,  who  contended  for  the  in- 
finite divisibility  of  matter,  and  for  its  continuity  in  any  given  mass.  Plato  and 
Aristotle  also,  especially  the  latter,  advocated  the  notion  of  infinite  divisibility.  In 
modern  times,  the  doctrine  of  material  atoms  was  maintained  by  Newton,  and  opposed 
by  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  and  Elder.  After  the  time  of  Euler,  the  question  of  the  ultimate 
constitution  of  matter  fell  into  some  neglect,  although  the  non-atomic  view  seems  to 
have  been  generally  preferred,  until  Dalton,  in  1804 — 8,  revived  the  atomic  hypothesis, 
in  order  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  chemical  combination  in  definite  and  multiple 
proportions,  which  lie  first  brought  prominently  into  notice.  Prior  to  his  discovery,  the 
chemical  composition  of  bodies,  as  determined  by  analysis,  had  been  expressed  in 
centesimal  projDortions  only,  wherel  ly  tlie  relations  in  composition  of  different  bodies 
were  in  great  measure  concealed  from  observation.  Thus,  the  relative  composition  of 
defiant  gas  and  marsh  gas,  was  expressed  very  imperfectly  by  saying  that  the  former 
contained  857  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  14-3  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  while  the  latter 
contained  75'0  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  25'0  per  cent,  of  hydrogen.  It  was  from  the 
results  of  an  examination  of  these  two  gases  that  Dalton  was  first  led  to  the  conception 
of  his  theory.  He  ascertained  that  lK3th  gases  consist  of  carbon  and  liydrogcn  only, 
and  set  out  the  centesimal  composition  of  each  in  the  customary  manner.  But  ho 
observed  further,  that  the  ratio  of  hydrogen  to  carbon  is  exactly  twice  as  great  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other;  that  in  olefiant-ga.s,  for  instance,  the  carbon  is  to  the  hydro- 
gen as  6  to  1,  whereas  in  marsh-gas  it  is  as  6  to  2.  Or,  in  other  words,  a  given 
quantity  of  carbon  unites  with  cither  one  or  two  proportions  of  hydrogen  to  form  the 
respective  compounds,  olefiant-gas  and  marsh-gas.  Dalton,  whose  tui-n  of  mind  was 
essentially  mechanicul,  explained  the  constitution  of  these  two  compounds  by  supposing 
that  the  first  consisted  of  1  at,  of  carbon  united  with  1  at.  of  hydi-ogen  ®0,  while 
the  second  consisted  of  1  at.  of  carbou  united  with  2  at.  of  hydrogen  G)©0)  tlie  atom 
of  carbon  being  considered  to  have  6  times  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  Iiydrogen. 
He  then  calculated  the  composition  of  other  bodies  on  the  same  plan,  and  found,  for 
instance,  that  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  which  xmites  vrith  6  pts.  of  carbon  to  form 
oleflant  gas.  unites  with  8  pts.  of  oxygen  to  form  water.  Hence  water  was  represented 
by  the  symbol  ©O,  the  atom  of  ox^'gen  being  considered  to  have  8  times  the  weight 
of  the  atom  of  hyili-ogen.  The  crowning  point  of  Dalton's  theory  was  reached  when 
he  discovered  that  the  numbers  which  expressed  the  respective  combining  proportions 
of  carbon  and  oxygen  with  1  pt.  of  hydrogen,  also  expressed  the  proportions  in  which 
tliey  combine  with  one  another.  Thus  the  ratio  of  carbon  to  oxygen  in  carbonic  oxide 
gas  was  found  to  be  as  6  to  8 ;  whereas  in  carbonic  anhydride  gas  it  was  as  6  to 
twice  8.  The  former  compound  he  considered  to  result  from  the  union  of  1  at.  of 
carbon  with  1  at.  of  oxygen  @0  ;  and  the  latter  to  result  from  the  imion  of  1  at.  of 
carbon  with  2  at.  of  ox^'gen  0©0-  Dalton  extended  the  same  views  to  the  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen,  and  concluded  that  the  quantity  of  that  element  which  united  with 
1  pt.  of  hydrogen  to  form  ammonia  Q  0,  united  with  8  pts.  of  oxygen  to  form  nitrous 
gas  'X.iO.  We  may  apply  this  formula  for  nitrous  gas  to  the  compound  known  as 
nitrous  anhydride,  though,  fi-om  an  error  in  the  rough  process  of  analysis  then  adopted, 
it  was  intended  to  apply  to  what  is  now  called  nitric  oxide,  or  deutoxide  of  nitrogen. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  highly  interesting  to  compare  the  information  aliorded 
by  Dalton's  expressions  for  the  above-mentioned  compounds,  with  the  information 
afforded  by  a  statement  of  their  respective  centesimal  proportions,  thus :  — 


Daiton's  Expressions. 

Centesim;i 

il  Proportlnn; 

Olefiant-gas 

.  6 

+ 

1 

®0 

85-72 

+ 

14-28 

Marsh-gas 

.  6 

+ 

twice  1 

©®0 

75-00 

+ 

25-00 

"Water 

.  8 

+ 

1 

O0 

88-89 

+ 

11-U 

Carbonic  oxide 

.  6 

+ 

8 

mo 

42-86 

+ 

57-14 

Carbonic  anhydride 

.  C 

+ 

twice  8 

27-27 

+ 

72-73 

Ammonia 

.  5 

+ 

1 

82-35 

+ 

17-65 

Nitrous  gas 

.  5 

+ 

8 

■JO 

36-80 

+ 

63-20 

Dalton  thus  established  that  general  principle  in  chemistry  known  as  the  law  of 
combination  in  definite  and  multiple  proportions.  He  showed  that  a  par- 
ticular number  might  be  selected  for  every  element,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  propor- 
tions by  weight  in  which  any  two  or  more  elements  combine  with  one  another,  should 
be  always  in  the  ratios  of  their  respective  numbei-s,  or  of  different  multiples  of  those 
numbers.    And  he  accounted  for  this  law  by  supposing  that  the  elements  unite  with  ouu 
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anotlier  atom  to  atom,  and  that  the  proportional  number  accorded  to  each  particuliir 
element  expresses  the  relative  weight  of  its  atom.  Hydrogen  being  tlie  lightest 
substance  in  nature,  was  at  once  chosen  by  Dalton  as  the  unit  in  his  scale  of  atomic 
weights,  and  the  weights  of  the  atoms  of  other  elements  were  established  by  ascer- 
taining, directly  or  indirectly,  the  respective  quantities  of  those  elements  which  unite 
either  with  1  pt.  of  hydrogen,  or  with  the  quantity  of  some  other  element  which  unites 
with  1  pt.  of  hydrogen.  But  many  chemists,  who  speedily  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
Dalton's  laws  of  combination,  refused  to  admit  the  atomic  doctrine  which  he  had  de- 
duced therefrom.  Among  these  was  Davy,  who  introduced  the  word  proportion  as 
a  substitute  for  Dalton's  word  atom,  conceiving  the  use  of  the  latter  word  to  be  objection- 
able, as  involving  a  theoretical  assumption.  At  the  present  day,  the  word  atom 
is  most  generally  employed  by  chemists ;  but,  while  some  use  it  in  its  strict  Dal- 
tonian  materialistic  sense,  others  use  it,  in  an  abstract  sense  only,  to  express  the 
smallest  indivisible  combining  proportion  of  a  body,  and  consider  the  proportional 
number  of  a  body  as  an  ultimate  or  unexplained  property  pertaining  to  it.  Dalton's 
symbols  were  speedily  replaced  by  those  now  in  use,  which  represent  the  abbreviated 
names  of  the  elements.  Every  such  symbol  is  used  to  express  one  atomic  proportion  of 
its  particular  element.  Thus,  CI  stands  for  35-5  pts.  of  chlorine,  Na  for  23  pts.  of 
sodium,  and  As  for  75  pts.  of  arsenic,  as  compared  with  1  pt.  by  weiglit  of  hydrogen. 
Every  compound  body  being  composed  of  two  or  more  elementary  atoms,  is  expressed 
by  an  allocation  of  symbols.  Thus,  common  salt  or  chloride  of  sodium  is  represented 
by  the  formula  NaCl,  which  implies  a  compound  of  23  pts.,  or  1  combining  proportion 
of  sodium,  united  with  35 '5  pts.,  or  1  combining  proportion  of  chlorine.  Again,  tri- 
chloride of  arsenic  is  represented  by  the  formula  AsCP,  which  implies  a  compound  of 
75  pts.,  or  1  combining  proportion  of  arsenic,  united  with  106'5  pts.  or  3  combining 
proportions  of  chlorine. 

The  proportio7ial  number  or  atomic  weight  of  a  com'penmd  body  is  the  sum  of  the 
titomic  weights  of  its  constitiumts.  Thus,  the  atomic  weight  of  chloride  of  sodium  is 
58-5  and  that  of  trichloride  of  arsenic  181'5.  The  relative  quantity  of  a  compound 
body,  represented  by  its  formula,  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  its  atom,  and  there  is 
nothing  xmphilosophical  in  such  an  employment  of  the  word.  By  the  atom  of  sodium, 
for  instance,  is  understood,  the  least  indivisible  proportion  of  the  elementary  body 
sodium,  and  hy  the  atom  of  chloride  of  sodium,  the  least  indivisible  proportion  of  the 
compound  body  chloride  of  sodium,  that  can  have  any  existence.  Soon  after  the 
publication  of  Dalton's  theoi'y,  it  received  a  valuable  corroboration,  tlu'ough  its  adap- 
tability to  groupings  of  elements  or  compound  atoms.  WoUaston,  in  the  coui-se  of 
some  analytical  experiments,  noticed,  that  if  in  the  two  Ciirbonates  of  potassium, 
the  weight  of  oxide  of  potassium  be  taken  as  constant,  then  the  weights  of  car- 
bonic anhydride  in  each  salt  are  to  one  another  as  1  to  2  ;  and  Thomson  made  a 
similar  observation  with  regard  to  the  two  oxalates  of  potassium.  Hence  these  salts 
were  represented  at  that  time,  in  accordance  with  Dalton's  views,  as  consisting  respec- 
tively of  one  compound  atom  of  oxide  of  potassium,  united  with  one  or  two  compound 
atoms  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  with  one  or  two  compound  atoms  of  oxaHc  anhydride. 
The  compound  atom  of  a  body,  or  more  correctly  the  atom  of  a  compound  body,  is 
now  often  spoken  of  as  its  molecule,  but  in  many  cases  there  is  a  distinction  between 
the  application  of  the  two  words  which  will  be  presently  adverted  to. 

The  accuracy  of  Dalton's  laws  of  combination  in  definite  and  multiple  proportions, 
was  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  the  previous  neglected  researches  of  Wenzel  and 
Riehter  upon  the  double  decomposition  of  salts ;  and  by  the  subsequent  brilliant 
researches  of  Gay-Lussac  upon  the  laws  of  combination  by  volume ;  in  which  he 
showed  that  the  combining  proportions  of  simple  and  compound  gases  might  be  ex- 
pressed volunietrically  or  by  bulk,  as  well  as  numerically  or  by  weight. 

It  is  worth  while  to  refer  for  a  few  moments  to  the  above-mentioned  experiments 
of  Wenzel  and  Riehter.  If  we  add  together  solutions  of  cliloride  of  sodium  and 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  are  both  neutral  salts,  we  get  by  double  decomposition, 
chloride  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  sodium,  and  the  mixture  stiU  remains  neutral.  There 
is  no  redundancy  or  deficiency  of  either  sodium  or  silver,  but  the  quantity  of  sodium 
separated  from  its  chloride  is  exactly  sufficient  to  replace  the  silver  separated  from  its 
nitrate,  and  vice  versd.  Werizel  of  Freyberg  in  Saxony,  as  early  as  the  year  1777, 
made  very  many  analyses  of  salts  with  great"  accuracy,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to 
account  for  this  neutrality,  resulting  from  the  mutual  decomposition  of  neutral  siilts, 
hy  showing  that  in  all  salts  the  quantities  of  salt-residue,  so  to  speak,  which  are  com- 
bined with  equal  weights  of  some  one  metal,  will  also  combine  with  equal  weights  of 
any  other  metal.  Thus,  if  y  grains  of  chloi'ide  of  sodium,  and  z  grains  of  nitrate  of 
sodium  alike  contain  x  grains  of  sodium,  then  {y  —  x)  +  w  gi-ains  of  chloride  of  silver, 
and  {z  —  x)  +  iv  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  will  alike  contain  %v  grains  of  silver; 
lieeause  t'le  quantities  x  and  lu  repi'esent  the  relative  combining  proportions  of  the 
metals,  silver  and  sodium,  which  caij  take  the  place  of  one  another,  and  imitewith  the 
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same  amount  of  chlorine  or  other  salt  radicle,  or  residue.  Kichter  of  Breslau  in 
Silesia,  published,  in  the  year  1792,  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of 
the  views  and  experiments  of  Wenzel.  He  showed  that  the  neutrality  of  a  saline 
solution  does  not  change  during  tlie  direct  precipitation  or  substitution  of  its  metal 
by  some  other,  and  that  the  respective  quantities  of  ditferent  metals  which  displace  one 
another  in  salts,  aU  unite  with  the  same  weight  of  oxygen.  He  also  constructed 
a  table  of  the  quantities  of  different  oxides  or  bases,  which  contain  replaceable 
amounts  of  metal,  and  of  the  quantities  of  different  acids  which  can  be  neutralised  by 
those  quantities  of  the  respective  bases.  His  experimental  results  were  very  inaccu- 
rate, but  his  notions  of  chemical  decomposition,  had  they  received  due  attention  at 
the  time,  must  have  led  directly  to  the  doctrine  of  combining  proportions,  if  not  to 
the  Daltonian  theory  of  atoms.  It  was  not  vmtQ  some  time  after  the  publication  of 
Dalton's  views,  that  Berzelius  first  called  attention  to  the  prior  researches  of  Wenzel 
and  Kichter,  as  affording  a  valuable  confirmation  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combination 
which  Dalton  had  enunciated. 

In  the  establishment  of  proportional  members  or  atomic  weights,  two  distinct 
points  have  to  be  considered,  namely  the  exact  determination  of  the  ratios,  according 
to  which  bodies  combine,  and  the  correct  expression  or  interpretation  of  those  ratios. 
The  tLrst  is  a  question  of  experiment,  while  the  second  is  one  of  judgment  or  inference. 
Thus  whether  the  ratio  of  hydrogen  to  nitrogen  in  ammonia  is  as  1  to  5,  or  as  1  to 
•1'67  is  a  question  of  mere  experiment:  but  whether  the  atom,  or  smallest  indivisible 
comliining  proportion  of  nitrogen  is  4-67  times,  or  14  times  as  heavy  as  the  atom  or 
smallest  indivisible  combining  proportion  of  hydrogen,  and  consequently,  whether  the 
molecule  of  ammonia  consists  of  one  light  atom  of  nitrogen  united  with  1  of  hydro- 
gen, or  of  one  heavy  atom  of  nitrogen  united  with  3  of  hydrogen,  are  questions  for 
the  judgment,  which  can  only  be  decided  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with,  and  careful 
consideration  of  very  many  circumstances  relating  to  the  respective  bodies  and  theu- 
congeners.  The  numbei-s  originally  chosen  by  Dalton  to  express  the  ratios  in  which 
the  different  elements  unite  with  1  part  of  hydi'Ogeu,  are  most  of  them  very  in- 
correct. Thus  his  number  for  nitrogen  was  5  instead  of  4'67,  that  for  carbon  5  instead 
of  6,  that  for  oxygen  7  instead  of  8,  that  for  phosphorus  9  instead  of  10-33,  that  for 
sulphur  13  instead  of  16,  and  similarly  with  the  remainder.  Davy  raised  the  number 
for  oxygen  from  7  to  7 '5,  which  Prout,  soon  after,  on  theoretical  grounds  increased  to  8. 
But  the  first  series  of  numbers,  deduced  from  trustworthy  experiments,  was  dra\m  up 
by  Berzelius,  wliose  results,  tlie  work  of  a  lifetime,  must  ever  excite  our  highest 
admiration  for  the  marvellous  industry  and  skill  by  which  they  were  achieved.  Of 
late  years,  when  analytical  and  synthetical  processes  have  been  so  greatly  simplified 
and  improved,  maiiy  of  his  atomic  weights  liave  undergone  slight  corrections  at  the 
hands  of  Dumas,  Marignac,  Pelouze,  Stas,  Maumen^,  Erdmann,  Marchand,  and  others, 
but  the  general  exactitude  of  his  numbers  stUl  remains  unimpeached.  Berzelius, 
following  the  example  of  Wollaston  in  this  country,  selected  the  atomic  weight  of 
oxygen  as  the  unit  of  his  scale,  and  the  same  plan  was  adopted  until  within  this  last 
twenty  years  by  continental  cliemists  in  general.  The  atomic  weight  of  oxygen 
was  fixed  at  100,  and  those  of  the  other  elements  estimated  in  accordance  therewith; 
but  the  simpler  numbers  by  which  most  of  the  ratios  are  expressed  on  the  hydrogen 
scale,  have  eventually  secured  for  it  the  preference. 

In  the  year  1815,  Prout,  in  a  paper  "  on  the  relations  between  the  specific  gravities 
of  bodies  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  the  weights  of  their  atoms,"  piropounded  the  idea 
timt  the  atomic  weigiits  of  all  bodies  are  multiples  of  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen. 
His  opinion  was  shared  by  Dalton  on  other  grounds,  and  met  with  very  general  ac- 
ceptance in  this  countrJ^  But  it  was  never  acknowledged  by  Berzelius,  or  until  lately 
by  any  large  number  of  continental  chemists  Although  Proiit's  views  must  he  con- 
sidered, in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  rest  rather  u^xm  a  speculative  than  a 
substantial  philosophical  basis,  it  cannot  lie  denied  that  the  tendency  of  modern  investi- 
gation has  been  to  confirm  his  law  or  rather  a  certain  modification  of  it,  which  Dumas 
first  introduced  in  a  definite  form,  but  which  Prout  liimself  seems  to  have  admitted.  Ac- 
cording to  this  modification,  the  atomic  weights  of  aU  bodies  are  multiples  by  whole 
numbers  of  a  submultiple  of  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen.  A  striking  confirmation  of 
this  view  occurred  in  the  year  1S40,  when  Dumas  and  Stas  showed  that  the  atomic 
weight  of  carbon  is  exactly  6.  In  18-13  Dumas  also  showed  that  oxygen  and  hyilrogen 
unite  to  form  water  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  1,  and  liis  experiments  were  confirmed  by 
those  of  Erdmann  and  Marchand.  Then  Pelouze  and  Marignac  separately  ascertained 
that  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen  is  14  ;  andMaumen^,  Marignac,  and  Pelouze,  sepa- 
rately ascertained  that  the  atomic  weights  of  chlorine,  silver,  and  potassium  coincide 
almost  absolutely  with  the  niunborsof  35'5,  108,  and  39  respectively.  Pelouze  sliowed 
also  tliat  the  atomic  weigiits  of  sodium,  barium,  and  arsenic  are  23,  CS  o,  and  75  respi'c- 
tively.    At  the  present  time,  out  of  fifty-eight  elementary  atomic  weights,  calculated 
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from  the  ackiio-n ledged  best  experiments,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  differ  appreeialily 
from  multiples  by  whole  numbers  of  half  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen.  Some  o1 
these  exceptional  numbers  ought  probably  to  be  doubled,  whereby  they  would  accord 
with  Prout's  modified  law,  while  others  of  them  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  satisfac- 
torily determined.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  also  that  the  smallest  atomic  weights 
which,  as  a  general  rule,  are  those  of  the  best  known,  and  most  easily  estimated 
elements,  accord  the  most  precisely  with  Prout's  law.  Dumas  is  of  opinion  that 
some  of  the  exceptional  numbers  are  multiples  of  one-fourth  the  atomic  weight  of 
hydrogen.  Stas,  from  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments,  tlie  exactness  of  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  exceed,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Prout's  law  is  not  true, 
or  at  any  rate  that  it  is  only  approximatively  true.  He  has  obtained  the  following 
numbers  for  potassium,  sodium,  silver,  sulphxir,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  and  lead.  Each 
number  has  been  derived  from  numerous  closely  concordant  experiments  performed  by 
different  processes,  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  and  with  a  degree  of  delicacy,  hitherto 
unequalled.  His  number  for  potassium,  however,  is  the  only  one  which  differs  con- 
siderably i.  e.  g  per  cent,  from  the  usually  accepted  number : 


Stas's  numbers. 

Differences. 

Potassium 

.  39 

39-130 

+ 

0-130 

Sodium  . 

.  23 

23-050 

+ 

0-050 

Silver 

.  108 

107-943 

0-057 

Sulphur  . 

.  32 

32-074 

+ 

0-074 

Nitrogen  . 

.  14 

14-041 

+ 

0-041 

Chlorine  . 

35-5 

36-460 

0-040 

Lead 

.  103-5 

103-457 

0-043 

Hence  it  is  apparent  that  the  differences  in  the  experimental  determination  of  the 
ratios  according  to  which  bodies  combine  with  one  another,  have  been  reduced  within 
very  narrow  limits.  But  the  case  is  far  otherwise  when  we  come  to  consider  the  in- 
terpretation of  these  ratios,  or  the  establishment  of  the  atomic  weights  of  simple  and 
compound  bodies.  Thus  mercury  unites  with  chlorine  in  two  proportions  to  form 
calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate  respectively.  In  the  former  compound  the  ratio  of 
clilorine  to  mercury  is  as  35-5  to  200;  and  in  the  latter  as  35-5  to  100;  or  as  twice 
35-5  to  200.  We  have  therefore  to  decide  between  the  numbers  200  and  100,  where- 
with to  express  the  atomic  weight  of  mercury.  If  we  select  the  number  200,  the  for- 
mula of  calomel  will  be  HgUl,  and  that  of  corrosive  sublimate  HgCl-.  If  we  select  the 
number  100,  the  formula  of  calomel  will  be  Hg-Cl,  and  that  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
HgCl.  Much  the  same  difficulty  also  exists  in  those  cases  in  which  two  elements  combine 
in  only  one  proportion.  Thus  chlorine  unites  with  silver  in  the  pi-oportion  of  35-5  to 
108,  or  to  ttvice  54.  Now  supposing  even  that  we  all  agree  to  represent  calomel  by 
Hg-Cl,  and  con-osive  sublimate  by  HgCl,  we  have  still  to  consider  whether  chloride  of 
silver  is  a  body  analogous  to  calomel  or  to  corrosive  sublimate,  before  we  can  decide 
upon  representing  it  by  the  formula  Ag-Cl,  in  which  Ag  =  54,  or  by  the  formula  AgCl, 
in  which  Ag  =  108.  Again,  chlorine  unites  with  aluminium  in  the  single  proportion 
of  35-5  parts  of  chlorine  to  9  parts  of  aluminium.  Chloride  of  aluminium  may  conse- 
quently be  represented  by  the  formula  AlCl,  in  which  Al  =  9  ;  or  by  AlCP,  in  which 
Al  =  18  ;  or  by  AiCl^  in  which  Al  =  27  ;  or  by  Al-Cl,  in  which  Al  =  4-5  ;  or  by 
Al-CP,  in  which  Al  =  13-5;  or  by  one  of  many  other  piossible  formulae.  From  ;s 
variety  of  considerations,  more  or  less  complicated,  the  last  formula,  Al-CP,  is  the  one 
which  has  been  generally  but  not  unaminously  adopted.  Again,  the  composition  of 
marsh-gas  has  been  ascertained  with  the  greatest  certainty.  The  ratio  of  carbon  to 
hyih'ogen  is  precisely  as  3  to  1.  Hence  we  may  represent  the  gas  by  the  formula  CH 
in  which  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  =  3  ;  or  by  the  formula  CH^,  in  which  C  =  6  ; 
or  by  the  formula  CH',  in  which  C  =  9  ;  or  by  the  formiila  CH^  in  which  C  =  12  ; 
or  we  may  represent  the  gas  by  the  formula  C'-'H^  in  which  C  =  6 ;  &c.  &c.  At  the 
present  time,  all  chemists  are  agreed  that  the  molecule  of  marsh-gas  contains  foiu"  atoms 
of  hydrogen,  but  they  disagree  as  to  whether  it  contains  two  atoms  of  carbon  having 
each  the  value  6,  or  one  atom  of  carbon  only  ha'i'ing  the  value  12. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  atomic  weights  of  an  element  and  of  its  combinations,  should 
be  selected  so  as  to  express  the  entire  series  of  combinations  by  the  simplest  series  of 
formulae ;  so  as  best  to  accord  with  the  chemical  properties  and  metamorphoses  of  the 
bodies  ;  so  as  best  to  illustrate  tlieir  analogies  with  other  bodies  ;  and  so  as  to  be  in 
relation  with  their  physical  properties,  such  as  their  specific  volumes,  specific  heats, 
isonuirphism,  &c.  Now  it  so  happens  that  these  different  requirements,  chemical  and 
physical,  are  not  always  satisfied  by  one  and  the  same  number.  Hence  we  have  to 
subordinate  requirements,  much  in  the  same  manner  that  -/loologists  and  botanists  sub- 
ordinate characters,  and  to  select  that  atomic  weight  which  fulfils  the  greatest  number, 
or  rather  the  most  important  of  thorn.  Many  of  the  discrepancies  which  were  formerly 
thought  to  exist  between  tlie  numbers  deduced  respectively  from  chemical  and  physical 
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considerations,  Bave  of  late  years  been  satisfactorily  explained  away ;  and  we  havo 
every  reason  to  believe  that  with  increasing  knowledge  leading  to  liiglier  generalisations, 
all  such  anomalies  as  at  present  exist  will  also  disappear. 

In  a  determination  of  the  least  indivisible  combining  proportion,  or  chemical  atom 
of  a  body,  it  is  clear  that  purely  chemical  considerations  must  be  entitled  to  the  greatest 
weight,  and  to  some  of  these  we  will  now  direct  our  attention.  If  we  examine  marsli- 
gas,  for  instance,  we  soon  perceive  that  its  molecule  contains  four  atoms  of  hj'drogcn  ; 
because  we  find  ourselves  able  to  displace  one-fom-th,  or  two-fourths,  or  three-fourths, 
or  four-fourths  of  its  hydrogen.  In  other  words,  we  tind  that  its  hydrogen  is  divisible 
into  four  equal  parts ;  and  as  the  atom  of  hydrogen  expresses  the  least  indivisible  part 
of  hydrogen  that  can  enter  into  a  combination,  it  is  evident  that  marsli  gas  must  con- 
tain four  of  such  parts,  or  four  atoms,  of  hydrogen.  Thus  taking  the  formuhi  CiII^  for 
marsh-gas,  we  have  the  following  series  of  derivatives,  the  constitution  of  which  could 
not  be  expressed,  save  by  according  four  atoms  of  hydi'ogeu  to  tlie  molocide  of  the  gas. 

C-'         Marsh-gas  R\ 

H^Cl  Chloride  of  methyl  C-'  ffNa  Sodium-methyl. 

H-Cl-  Bichloride  of  methylene    .  . 

CHOP  Chloroform  C^HI^  Iodoform. 

C'  CP  Tetrachloride  of  carbon  .  . 
Hence  the  metamorphoses  of  marsh-gas  show  that  the  most  simple  formula  by  wliich 
the  ratio  of  its  carbon  and  hydrogen  can  be  expressed,  namely,  CH,  is  not  the  pniper 
formiila  of  the  body.  Again,  the  quantity  of  marsh-gas,  which  is  the  residtant  of  any 
reaction,  cannot  be  expressed  with  less  than  four  atoms  of  hyflrogen.  Tlius,  wlien 
acetic  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat,  we  have  the  reaction,  C'^'"  li''0-  =  C'^H'  +  C-'O-. 
Tlie  quantity  of  carbon  C-^,  wliich  unites  with  4  pts.  of  hydrogen  to  form  marsh-gas, 
unites  -with  32  pts.  of  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  anhydride  ;  but  whereas  the  quantity 
of  hydrogen  in  marsli-gas  is  experimentally  di-sdsible  into  4  pts.,  tlie  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen in  carbonic  anhydride  is  experimentally  divisible  into  2  pts.  only  ;  so  that  while 
we  represent  marsh-gas  by  tlie  formida  C^  H*,  we  represent  carbonic  anhydi'ide  1  ly 
the  formula  C'  0-,  as  will  be  again  referred  to. 

The  same  class  of  chemical  reasons  which  induce  us  to  regard  marsli-gas  as  tetra- 
hycbic,  also  induce  us  to  regard  ammonia  as  trihydric.  In  ammonia  we  can  replace 
one-third,  or  two-thirds,  or  three-thirds  of  its  hydrogen,  but  we  cannot  replace  one- 
foiu'th,  or  two-foui'ths,  or  three-fom-ths.  The  hydrogen  in  marsh-gas  being  divisible 
into  4  equal  parts,  the  hydrogen  in  ammonia  is  divisible  into  3  equal  parts  onlj-,  and 
consequently  the  molecule  of  ammonia  contains  3  indivisible  proportions  or  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  We  are  acquainted  with  many  ammonias  in  which  one,  two,  and  three- 
thirds  of  the  hydrogen  are  displaced,  for  example  : 

N'^         Ammonia.  N  ''  HI-  Diniodamide 

H'^K  Potassamine  N"'  Hg^  Trimercuramine,  &e.  &e. 

But  the  most  striking  illustration  of  displacement  by  thirds  is  afforded  by  Hofmann's 
researches  on  the  volatile  alkaloids,  in  which  he  successively  displaced  one,  two,  and 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia  by  a  mere  cm  tinuation  of  one  and  the  same 
process : 

Ammonia.  Ethylia.  Dictliylia.  Triethylia.  Kthyl-nicthyl-aniliijc. 

(H  (H  (H  (Et  (Et 

m  m  Et  ^Et  N-  hie  &c.  &c. 

(H  (Et  (Et  (Et  (Ph 

Again,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  huntbed,  the  quantity  of  ammonia  which  is  tlu^ 
agent  or  resultant  of  a  reaction,  must  contain  3  or  some  multiple  of  3  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  Thus  when  ammonia  results  from  the  liydrogenation  of  nitric  acid,  we 
obtain,  for  every  molecule  of  nitric  acid  containing  1  atom  of  hydrogen,  a  quantity  of 
ammonia  containing  3  atoms;  and  when  ammonia  reacts  with  benzoic  chloi-alde- 
hyde  to  form  benzamide  and  sal-ammoniac,  we  require,  for  every  molecule  of  benzoic 
chloraldehyde  decomposed,  a  quantity  of  ammonia  containing  ttvice  3  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
2N''  H' ;  and  so  in  other  instances.  In  the  great  majority  also  of  compounds  which 
ammonia  forms  directly  with  other  bodies,  the  quantity  of  combining  ammonia  must 
iieeessarily  be  represented  with  3  or  some  multiple  of  3  atoms  of  hych'ogen.  Thus  the 
single  molecule  of  aldehyde  unites  with  H',  and  the  single  molecule  of  nitrate  of 
silvt>r  with  2N''  H^.  &c.  Express  these  combinations  or  reactions  how  we  please,  we 
cannot  represent  them  save  with  a  proportion  of  ammonia  containing  3  or  S!ime  mul- 
tiple of  3  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  will  yield  the  same 
7-esidt.  In  those  few  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  combining  or  reacting  ammonia  nved 
iiiitnecessarilybe  represented  with  3  atomsof  hydrogen,  it  may  be,  and  we  contend  ou'dit 
(o  be,  so  represented.    Thus  when  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  excess  of  clilorine,  the  re- 

.r  X 

action  might  be  expressed,  thus:  ISi-'  +  CI  -  N''C1  +  HCl;  but  it  is  quilc  certain 
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that  the  molecule  of  chloride  of  nitrogen  contains  3  at.  of  chlorine,  and  consequently 
the  reaction  by  which  it  is  produced  ought  to  be  expressed  thus :  N-'      +  01' 
N-'  CP  +  3HC1 ;  and  so  in  other  instances, 

Tlie  same  class  of  chemical  reasons  which  induce  us  to  regard  marsh-gas  as  tetra- 
hydric  and  ammonia  as  trihydric,  also  induce  us  to  regard  water  as  dihydric.  In  water 
we  can  replace  one-half  or  two-halves  of  the  hydrogen,  but  we  cannot  replace  one-third 
or  two-thirds  as  in  ammonia,  or  one-fourth  or  three-fourths  as  in  marsh-gas.  If  we 
act  upon  water  O*^  H'^  by  metallic  potassium,  we  displace  one-half  its  hydrogen  to  form 
the  very  definite  body  hydrate  of  potassium  0''  KH ;  and  if  we  act  upon  hydrate  of 
potassium  by  potassium,  we  displace  the  other  half  of  the  hydrogen  and  form  oxide  of 
potassium  0'  KK.  Or  instead  of  introducing  a  second  atom  of  potassium,  we  may 
turn  out  the  first  one.  Thus  if  we  treat  hydrate  of  potassium  0^  KH  with  iodide  of 
ethyl  we  obtain  alcohol  0"  EtH,  or  we  put  a  molecular  grouping  called  ethyl  in  the 
place  of  the  potassium,  which  displaced  one-half  the  hydrogen  of  the  water.  Now  if 
we  act  upon  the  alcohol  thus  formed  by  potassium,  it  behaves  exactly  as  did  the 
hydrate  of  potassium,  or  in  other  words  it  yields  the  remaining  half  of  the  original 
hydrogen  in  exchange  for  potassium,  and  we  ohtaincthi/late  of  potassium  0*  EtK.  If 
we  now  act  upon  this  new  body  by  the  iodide  of  methyl  or  ethyl,  we  turn  out  the 
potassium  representing  one-half  the  original  hydrogen  and  obtain  cthylate  of  methyl 
0'  EtMe,  or  ethylate  of  ethyl  0'  EtEt. 

Again,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  quantity  of  water,  which  is  the 
agent  or  resultant  of  a  reaction  must  contain  2  X)r  some  multiple  of  2  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  Thus,  whenever  an  alcohol,  ketone,  or  any  definite  organic  substance, 
yields  a  hydrocarbon  or  other  compound  by  dehydration, — whenever  an  organic  acid 
yields  a  pyroacid,  or  other  pyrogenous  product  by  dehydration, — whenever  a  salt  of 
ammonia,  phenylamine,  or  other  volatile  alkali  loses  water, — and  whenever  two  coni- 
))oiinds  act  upon  one  another  to  form  a  new  body  with  simidtaneous  elimination  of 
water,  whether  the  action  be  that  of  an  acid  upon  a  hydrocarbon,  of  an  acid  upon  an 
alcohol,  of  an  acid  upon  an  alkali,  of  an  acid  upon  an  acid,  of  an  acid  upon  an  aldehyde, 
of  an  alkali  upon  an  aldehyde,  or  of  an  alkali  upon  an  alcohol, — the  quantity  of 
water  eliminated  inevitably  contains  2,  or  some  multiple  of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
Moreover  whenever  a  conjugated  compound  or  diameride,  a  chloraldehyde,  an  organo- 
metallic  body,  &c.  &c.,  is  decomposed  by  water,  the  quantity  of  water  which  reacts 
must  necessarily  be  represented  with  2  or  some  multiple  of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
For  example,  when  water  reacts  with  hippuric  acid  to  form  benzoic  acid  and  glycocine, 
for  every  molecule  of  hippuric  acid  decomposed,  we  require  a  quantity  of  water  con- 
taining O''  H'-.  When  glycerin  becomes  acrolein  by  dehydration,  for  every  molecule 
of  glycerin  decomposed  we  obtain  a  quantity  of  water  containing  20' H-.  When 
nitric  acid  reacts  with  naphthalene  to  form  nitro-napbthalene,  for  every  molecule  of 
nitric  acid  which  reacts,  we  have  eliminated  a  quantity  of  water  containing  O-'  H^. 
AVhen  acetate  of  ammonia  becomes  cyanide  of  methyl  by  loss  of  water,  for  every 
molecule  of  the  salt  decomposed,  we  liberate  a  quantity  of  water  containing  20-^  11- ;  and 
so  in  an  infinite  number  of  other  instances.  Again,  in  the  majority  of  direct  compounds 
which  water  forms  with  other  bodies,  the  combining  water  must  be  represented  with 
two  atoms,  or  some  multiple  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Thus  the  molecule  of  glucose 
differs  from  that  of  fructose,  and  that  of  lactine  differs  from  that  of  dextrine  by  the 
addition  of  O'  H'.  The  molecide  of  turpentine  becomes  hydrated  tm-pcntine  by 
absorbing  SO''  H'^  and  so  in  many  other  instances.  The  water  of  crj'stallisation  in 
the  great  majority  of  hydrated  salts  must  be  represented  with  2  atoms,  or  some 
multiple  of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Tims  the  molecules  of  chloride  of  barium,  nitrate  of 
mercurosum,  and  chloride  of  copper,  crystallise  with  0'  ;  the  molecides  of  nitrate 
of  cadmium,  chloride  of  manganese,  and  nitrate  of  calcium  with  20'  ;  the  mole- 
cules of  chloride  of  calcium,  nitrate  of  magnesium,  and  acetate  of  sodium  with  SO'  H^; 
the  molecules  of  microcosmic  salt  and  hydrate  of  barium  with  40'  ;  the  molecule  of 
borax  with  50'  H* ;  the  molecules  of  cliloride  of  aluminium  and  potassio-sulphate  of 
nickel,  with  60'  ;  the  molecule  of  common  arsenate  of  sodium  with  7  or  12  0'  H^; 
and  the  molecules  of  alum  and  rhombic  phosphate  of  sodium  with  120' H-',  &c.  &c. 
There  are  some  comparatively  few  salts,  the  acetate  of  barium,  for  example,  in  which 
the  water  of  crystallisation  might  be  represented  by  iO'  H-,  or  by  IJO'  H-,  &c.,  but 
none  in  which  it  need  be  so  represented,  while  there  are  scarcely  any  reactions  in  which 
the  resulting  or  reacting  water  coidd  possibly  be  expressed  by  |0'  H'''  or  1^0'  W,  and 
none  in  which  it  woidd  be  correctly  so  expressed. 

We  have  mentioned  above  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  which  unites  with  four 
separable  portions  of  hydrogen  to  form  marsh-gas,  also  unites  with  two  separable 
portions  of  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  anhydride.  Now  each  of  these  separable  portions 
of  oxygen  is  identical  with  the  quantity  of  oxygen  0',  which  unites  with  2  parts  of 
hyibogcn  to  form  water. 
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Lastly,  -wlieii  we  come  to  examine  hydrochloric  acid,  we  are  unable  to  show  that 
its  hydrogen  is  divisilile,  and  we  consequently  look  upon  its  molecule  as  containing  Init 
one  atom,  or  one  indivisible  proportion  of  hydrogen ;  whence  we  represent  the  com  - 
pound  by  the  formida  Ci-'H;  and  we  may  anticipate  here  by  remarking,  that  all 
physical  eTidence  tends  to  show  that  the  molecules  of  marsh-gas,  ammonia,  water,  and 
chlorhydric  acid  contain  respectively  four,  three,  two,  and  one  atom  of  hydi'ogen. 

In  addition  to  the  class  of  binary  hydrides,  the  atomic  weights  of  the  principal 
members  of  which  we  hare  just  considered,  there  is  another  large  class  of  hydi'ogenised 
bodies,  namely,  the  class  of  ternary  or  oxacids,  the  coiTcct  determination  of  whoso 
molecules  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  molecule  of  oxalic  acid,  for  instance,  may 
be  represented  by  the  formula  C^HO^"  ^,  or  C'*"  ■'H'-O'"  according  as  the  acid  is  found 
to  be  monhydric  or  diliydrie,  monoljasie  or  dibasic.  Now  the  polybasicity  of  an  acid 
di.ies  not  depend  in  any  way  upon  the  indivisibility  of  its  formula,  but  solely  upon  its 
possession  of  certain  specitic  characters ;  and  the  examination  of  the  properties  of  oxalic 
acid  soon  shows  us  that  its  molecule  must  be  represented,  not  by  the  more  simple  mono- 
basic, but  by  the  more  complex  dibasic  formula.  In  fact  the  same  class  of  chemical 
reasons  which  induce  us  to  regard  water  as  dihydric,  must  also  induce  us  to  regard 
oxalic  acid  as  dihydric,  and  so  in  other  instances.  Inasmuch  as  the  modes  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  monobasic,  dibasic,  tribasic,  and  tetrabasic  acids  have  been 
minutely  set  forth  in  the  article  Acros,  it  is  imnecessary  here  to  repeat  them.  We 
will  only  observe  that  certain  special  acids,  to  the  properties  and  metamorphoses  of 
which  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  advert,  are  proved  by  their  specific  charac- 
ters to  be  dihydric  and  dibasic,  namely  : 

Carbonic  acid   H-C  ^  0' " 

Oxalic  acid   H^C^O^"  » 

Sulphurous  acid     .....  H^S-'O''''' 

Sulphuric  acid   ffS^O*"^ 

We  will  now  tiirn  our  attention  to  the  atomic  weights  of  the  four  elements  with 
which  the  hydrogen  of  the  fom-  primary  hydrides,  whose  atomic  weights  we  have  con- 
sidered somewhat  minutely,  is  comlnned ;  whereby  it  will  appear  that  the  quantities  of 
carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  chlorine  which  we  have  represented  by  the  sjonbols 
C-" ,  N-' ,  0'  ,  and  CI-" ,  respectively,  constitute  the  atoms  of  these  elements,  or  the 
smallest  indivisible  proportions  of  them  which  can  enter  into  chemical  combination. 
To  begin  with  carbon:  we  wish  to  prove  that  12  parts  of  that  element,  or  tho 
([uantity  thereof  which  combines  with  4  parts  of  hj'drogen  to  form  marsh-gas,  is 
tlie  smallest  proportion  of  carbon  that  can  exist  in  a  compound.  We  find  in  the 
first  place  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  contained  in  the  great  majority  of  carbon-com- 
jiDunds  must  necessarily  be  represented  by  12,  or  some  multiple  of  12  parts.  We  may 
adduce  in  illustration  of  this  position,  the  primary  series  of  homologous  fiitty  acids  and 
their  sodium-salts. 

Formic       .    C'^'^H-O^x^  C'x'^H  NaO^-x^       .  Formate 

Acetic        .    C^^'^H^OS"^  " '^H^  NaO>-«  2       .  Acetate 

Propionic    .    C""-H«      " --^  C""-H=' NaO^ « 2       .  Propionate 

Butyric      .    C^xi2ji9  02x^  C'x '-H'NaO^^a       .  Butyrate 

Valeric       .        x  i2Hi»02  « ^  C"  x '^IP  NaO-t « 2       .  Valerate 

Caproic      .    C^xi^H'^xx  C«  x  i2H"NaO= « 2       .  Caproate 

The  ratio  of  carbon  to  hydrogen  in  the  sodium-salts,  necessitates  our  expressing 
the  constituent  carbon  as  a  multiple  of  12.  The  mere  ratio  of  carlioii  to  hydrogen  in 
the  acids,  would  allow  the  carbon,  in  all  of  them,  to  be  expressed  satisfactorily  by 
numbers  which  are  not  multiples  of  12,  but  of  6.  Valeric  acid,  for  instance,  might  be 
represented  by  the  formula  O^x  ^H^O^;  but  the  circumstance  that  one-tenth  part  of  its 
hydrogen  can  be  displaced  by  sodium  prevents  the  possibility  of  our  halving  tho 
hydrogen  in  its  molecule,  and  consequently  of  our  reducing  its  carbon  from  a  multiple 
of  12  to  a  mere  multiple  of  6. 

From  the  circumstance  that  all  carbon-compounds  must  be  represented  with  12 
parts,  or  some  multiple  of  12  parts  of  carbon,  it  follows  tliat  whenever  two  compounds 
differ  from  one  another  by  the  diiferent  proportions  of  carbon  which  they  respectively 
contain,  that  difference  amounts  to  12  parts  of  carbon,  or  to  some  multiple  of  12  parts. 
Thus,  wood-spirit  consists  of  16  pts.  of  oxygen,  4  pts.  of  hydrogen,  and  12  pts.  of 
carbon,  whereas  in  aldehyde  we  have  another  12  parts  of  carbon,  and  in  acrolein  two 
otlier  12  parts  of  carbon  in  addition,  so  that  the  three  bodies  may  be  represented  by 
the  respective  formulae : 

C'x'^H'O''  Wood-spirit 

C-x  I'-iHHK  Aldehyde 

C'x  i2H'0''  Acrolein 
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We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  bodies  intermediate  in  composition  between  wood- 
spirit  and  aldehyde,  or  between  aldehyde  and  acrolein,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to 
anticipate  their  formation  at  any  future  time.  Again  toluene  contains  8  parts  of  hydrogen 
united  with  seven  times  12  parts  of  carbon  ;  whereas  cinnamene  contains  another  12  parts 
of  carbon,  and  naphthalene  three  other  12  parts  of  carbon  in  addition,  thus  : 

  Toluene 

G8  X  '■-  H«      .       .       .       .       .  Cinnamene 

C^^'-H^   Wanting 

C""<'2H<*   Naphthalene 

Now  the  probability  amounts  almost  to  a  certainty  that  a  hydrocarbon  intermediate 
between  cinnamene  and  naphthalene  will  be  discovered,  and  that  a  hydrocarbon  inter- 
mediate between  toluene  and  cinnamene,  or  between  cinnamene  and  the  expected  com- 
pound, or  between  the  expected  compound  and  naphthalene  will  not  be  discovered.  It 
.follows  also  that  when  carbon,  plus  some  other  element  or  elements,  is  added  to  or 
taken  from  a  body,  the  quantity  of  carbon  added  or  subtracted  is  always  12  parts,  or 
some  multiple  of  12  parts.  Thus  the  molecule  of  sodium-ethyl  absorbs  12  parts  of 
carbon,  plus  some  oxygen  to  form  propionate  of  sodium  ;  aconitic  acid,  by  the  loss  of 
12  parts  of  carbon,  phis  some  oxygen,  becomes  citraconic  acid ;  andphthalic  acid,  by  the 
loss  of  twice  12  parts  of  carbon,  plus  some  oxygen,  becomes  benzene.  Moreover  in 
those  series  of  compounds-  known  as  homologous,  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  each 
successive  member  of  the  series  increases  by  12  parts,  as  shown  in  a  preceding  table  of 
the  fatty  acids  and  their  sodium-salts.  All  chemists  recognise  the  fact,  which  is 
indeed  indisputable,  that  the  smallest  increment  or  decrement  of  carbon  tliat  can  bo 
effected  in  a  compound  is  12  times  as  great  as  the  smallest  quantity  of  hydrogen 
that  can  be  introduced  into  or  displaced  from  a  compound ;  so  that  if  the  entire  seiies  of 
carbon-compounds  is  to  be  represented  by  the  simplest  satisfactory  formulae,  the  atom  or 
smallest  combining  proportion  of  carbon  must  be  represented  as  having  12  times  the 
weiglit  of  the  atom  or  smallest  combining  piroportion  of  hydrogen.  But  some  chemists 
who  from  old  association  stUl  accord  to  carbon  the  atomic  weight  6,  consider  that  all 
carbon-compounds  contain  an  even  number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  and  that  in  the  decom- 
positions and  recompositions  of  these  compounds,  two  inseparable  carbon-atoms  ai'e 
always  concerned.  But  if  v»-e  understand  the  smallest  inseparable  or  indivisible  pi'O- 
portion  of  an  element  to  constitute  its  atom,  the  conception  of  two  inseparably  asso- 
ciated atoms  is  clearly  Lllogica].  Two  small  atoms  of  carbon,  having  each  the  value 
6,  if  they  can  never  be  separated  from  each  other,  must  nececessarily  constitute  one 
large  atom  of  carbon  having  the  value  12. 

Tliere  are  two  well-known  compounds  of  carbon,  namely,  carbonic  oxide,  and  car- 
bonic anhydride,  which  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  constituting  exceptions  to  some 
of  our  previously  made  assertions.  Thus  the  molecules  of  these  two  bodies  may  be 
represented  by  one  or  other  of  the  following  pairs  of  formulae  : 

Cx'^O'-'S  Carbonic  oxide  c""-0"'"' 

CixsQf^s  Carbonic  anhydride  c'^'^O-o'" 

Now  provided  we  recognise  the  dibasicity  of  the  carbonic,  oxalic,  and  other  similar  acids, 
as  their  chemical  properties  require  us  to  do,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  proportion  of  either 
carbonic  oxide  or  carbonic  anhydride,  containing  only  6  parts  of  carbon,  is  incapable 
of  effecting  or  of  resulting  from  a  definite  cliemieal  reaction.  Carbonic  anhydride  in 
particular,  is  a  very  frequent  product  of  chemical  action,  but  in  no  definite  decomposi- 
tion do  we  ever  obtain  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  gas  than  that  represented  by  12 
parts  of  carbon  plus  32  of  oxygen.  A  few  illustrations  are  appended  of  the  formation  of 
carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride,  from  the  decomposition  by  heat  of  three  mono- 
basic acids,  namely,  the  formic,  acetic,  and  benzoic ;  of  two  dibasic  acids,  namely,  the 
ox:dic  and  tartaric;  and  of  one  tribasic  acid,  namely,  the  aconitic,  the  decomposition 
of  which  last  has  been  before  referred  to. 

Formic  acid        .    C" '-ffO^x '   =   C'^'^O'"''    +  WO 

Acetic  acid         .    C«  "'-H'O^  "-^  =  C' >< '- 0^ "  ^    +    C""=  H' 

Oxalicacid         .    C^'' '-H^O^x =  C'x'^O'"*    +    C'" 0=  x    +  IpO' 

Benzoic  acid       .    C"  ^ '-HW  >< =  C'^'^O'^x    +  C" 

Tartaric  acid       .    C' "  i2i£60'='<''   =  C"< '^O^        +    C^xi^H^'O^xx  +  jpo^ 

Aconiticacid       .    C  x  i^H^Q"  x  :r  =  c'x'-O^xx         qs  x  12  hjq^  x  .r . 

AVith  regard  to  nitrogen,  aU  chemists  are  agreed  that  14  parts  of  tlrat  element, 
or  the  quantity  thereof  which  combines  with  3  parts  of  nitrogen  to  form  ammonia,  is 
the  smallest  proportion  of  nitrogen  that  can  exist  in  a  combination.  We  find  that  tlio 
qunntity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  great  m;ijority  of  nitrogenous  compounds,  in- 
cluding all  salts  of  ammonia  and  of  organic  alkaloids,  must  necessarily  be  represented 
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by  14  parts,  or  some  multiple  of  14  parts.  Among  miscellaneous  bodies  we  may 
adduce  cyanogen,  indigo,  and  nitric  acid,  each  of  which  contains  14  parts  of  nitrogen  ; 
urea,  asparagin,  and  etoysammic  acid,  each  of  which  contains  twice  14  parts  of  nitro- 
gen ;  creatine  and  carbazotic  acid,  each  of  wliieh  contains  throe  times  14  parts  of 
nitrogen  ;  m-ic  acid  and  caflfeine,  each  of  which  contains  four  times  14  parts  of  nitrogen, 
&c.  &c.  From  the  circumstance  that  all  nitrogenous  compounds  must  be  represented 
with  14  parts  of  nitrogen,  it  follows  that  whenever  nitrogen  is  lilx-rated  by  a  chemical 
reaction,  and  whenever  nitrogen  plus  some  other  element  is  introduced  into  a  chemical 
compomid,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  concerned  must  be  represented  by  14  parts  or  some 
nmltiple  of  14  parts.  Thus  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  hydrocarbons,  and 
upon  a  great  variety  of  other  compounds,  we  can  introduce  into  the  compounds  14  parts, 
or  twice  14  parts,  or  three  times  14  parts,  &e.  &c.  of  nitrogen,  whereas  we  cannot 
introduce  any  intermediate  proportion.  Again,  when  sal-ammoniac  is  decomposed 
by  chlorine,  for  every  molecule  of  the  salt  decomposed,  14  parts  of  nitrogen  are 
liberated ;  and  when  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  metallic  zinc,  for  every 
molecule  of  the  salt  decomposed  twice  14  parts  of  nitrogen  are  liberated ; 
and  so  on.  There  are  a  few  bodies  formed  on  the  type  of  one  or  more  atoms  of  am- 
monia, in  which  the  ratios  of  the  constituent  elements  might  be  satisfactorily  expressed 
by  formulae  in  which  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  represented  was  not  a  multiple  of  14. 
Thus  trimereuramine  might  be  represented  by  the  formula  N'x^'Hg,  and  tri- 
etliylamine,  by  the  formula  N' " ''■'C-H^  Similarly,  all  derivatives  of  ammonia  in 
which  the  wliole  of  the  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  one  and  the  same  metal,  hydrocarbon, 
or  halogen,  might  be  represented  by  formulae  in  wliich  N  •  4'7  ;  which  fornnilse 
moreover,  would  be  more  simple  than  those  in  wliich  N  =  14.  But  the  same  class  of 
reasons  which  induce  us  to  represent  the  molecule  of  ammonia  with  3  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  induce  us  to  represent  the  molecules  of  these  bodies  with  3  atoms  of 
metal,  radicle,  or  halogen.  Thus  triethylamine  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  compounds, 
namely,  N' «  "n-(C-IPj,  N' «  "H'CC^ff)-,  and  N""'(C■-^P)^  obtained  successively  by 
a  continuance  of  the  same  reaction.  Moreover,  a  quantity  of  trietlijdamine  containing 
less  than  14  parts  of  nitrogen,  is  not  sufficient  to  effect  any  decomposition,  or  to 
combine  with  the  molecule  of  any  acid  or  salt.  It  is  observable  t'lat  the  entire  series 
of  compounds  is  represented  most  simpily  by  formulae,  in  which  N  =  14,  although  one 
particular  member  of  the  series  may  be  represented  most  simply  by  a  formula  in  which 
N  =  47. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  oxygen.  We  wish  to  show  that  16  parts 
of  that  element,  or  the  quantity  tliereof  which  unites  with  2  atoms  of  hydi-ogen  to 
form  water,  is  tlie  smallest  proportion  of  oxygen  that  can  enter  into  a  combination. 
AV c  find  in  the  first  place  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  great  majority 
of  definite  oxidised  compounds,  must  necessarily  be  represented  by  16  or  some  mul- 
tiple of  16  parts.  Thus  the  molecules  of  all  hydrates,  double  oxides,  acids, 
oxisalts,  aldehydes,  ketones,  alcohols,  oxacid-et hers,  and  a  great  number 
and  variety  of  other  compounds,  doubtless  forming  together  99  per  cent,  of  all  known 
compounds  of  oxygen,  cannot  be  represented  save  with  16  parts,  or  some  multiple  of 
16  parts  of  oxygen.  For  example,  the  molecules  of  hydrate  of  potussiiim,  be-nzoic 
aldehyde,  acitonc,  chloral,  hypochlorite  of  sodium,  &c.  &c.  each  contain  16  parts  of 
oxygen.  The  molecules  of  spinellc,  hrown-ha;  matite,  camphor,  hcnzile,  acetate  of  sodium, 
benzoic  acid,  &c.  &c.  each  contain  twice  16  parts  of  oxygen.  The  molecules  of  nitric 
acid,  glycerin,  chlorate  of  potassium,  salicylic  acid,  augite,  &e.  &c.  each  contain  three 
times  16  parts  of  oxygen.  The  molecules  of  phosphate  of  sodium,  perchloric  ether, 
garnet,  olivine,  sulphovinio  acid,  &c.  &c.  each  contain  four  times  16  parts  of  oxygen. 
The  molecules  of  starch,  acid  malate  of  lead,  nitrosalicylic  acid,  &c.  &c.  each  contain 
five  times  16  parts  of  oxygen.  The  molecules  of  mannite,  cream  of  tartar,  &c.  &c.  each 
contain  six  times  16  parts  of  oxygon,  while  the  molecules  of  citric  acid,  pyrophosphate 
tf  copper  and  sodium,  &c.  &c.  contain  each  seven  times  16  parts  of  oxygen,  and  so  on. 
From  the  circumstance  that  nearly  all  oxidised  compounds  must  necessarily  be  repre- 
sented with  16  or  some  multiple  of  sixteen  parts  of  oxygen,  it  follows  that  when  two 
bodies  ditfor  from  one  another  in  composition  by  the  different  proportions  of  oxygen 
wliich  they  respectively  contain,  that  difference  amounts  to  16  parts  or  some  multiple 
of  16  parts  of  oxygen,  as  is  well  seen  in  the  two  following  series  of  bodies. 
KCl  Chloride  of  potassium  C^H'  Etliylene 

KClO'x's    Hypochlorite  of  potassium  C^H'O''*"^  Aldehyd 

KCIO^"!';    Chlorite  of  potassium  C^H^O^-'s    Acetic  acid 

KClO'x's    Chlorate  of  potassium  C^H'O"""^    Glycolic  acid 

KCIO"''^    Perchlorate  of  potassium  C^H^O'"'"    Glyoxylie  acid. 

It  follows  also  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  can  be  liberated  by  any  reaction,  and 
which,  either  alone  or  together  with  some  other  element,  can  be  added  to,  substracted 
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from,  or  displaced  in  a  compound,  must  be  16  or  some  multiple  of  16  parts.  Now 
why  this  should  be  unless  the  16  parts  constitute  an  indivisible  proportion  or  chemical 
atom,  is  quite  inconceivable.  Wo  may  adduce  tlie  following  illustrations.  Each 
molecule  of  nitrate  of  sodium  decomposed  by  heat  into  oxygen  and  nitrite  of  sodium, 
yields  16  parts  of  oxygen.  Each  molecule  of  permanganate  of  potassium,  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid  into  oxygen  and  manganese-alum,  yields  twice  16  parts  of  oxygen. 
Each  molecule  of  chlorate  of  potassium  decomposed  by  heat  into  oxygen  and  chloride 
of  potassium,  yields  three  times  16  parts  of  oxygen.  Each  molecule  of  pentachloride 
of  phosphorus,  converted  by  treatment  with  water  into  phosphoric  chloraldehyde  and 
hych'ochloric  acid,  acquires  16  parts  of  oxygen  in  exchange  for  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  chlorine.  Each  atom  of  alcohol  converted  into  aldehyde  by  oxidation,  reacts  with 
16  parts  of  oxygen,  and  each  atom  of  alcohol  converted  into  acetic  acid  by  oxidation, 
reacts  with  twice  16  parts  of  oxygen.  Each  molecule  of  bromaeetic  acid,  converted  by 
the  action  of  water  into  glycolic  acid,  acquii-es  16  parts  of  oxygen  and  1  part  of  hydro- 
gen, in  exchange  for  one  atom  of  bromine.  Each  atom  of  benzene,  converted  by  treat- 
ment with  nitric  acid  into  nitrobenzene,  acquires  twice  16  parts  of  oxygen,  and  14  parts 
of  nitrogen,  in  exchange  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  so  on.  But  precisely  as  there 
are  some  nitrogenised  bodies  \yhich  with  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen  =  4'7,  may  be 
divided  into  thirds,  and  can  thus  receive  simpler  formulas  than  with  the  atomic  weight 
of  nitrogen  =  14 ;  so  are  there  some  comparatively  few  oxidised  bodies  which,  with 
tlie  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  =  8,  may  be  divided  into  halves,  and  can  thus  receive 
simpler  formulae  than  with  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  =  16.  We  have  seen,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  comparable  molecules  of  nitrogenised  bodies  were  correctly  formulated 
they  would  all  be  represented  more  simply  by  formulse  in  which  N  =  14,  than  by 
formulae  in  which  N  =  4*7 ;  so  it  will  appear  that  if  the  comparable  molecules  of 
oxidised  bodies  were  correctly  formulated,  they  would  all  be  represented  more  simply 
by  formulae  in  which  O  =  16,  than  by  formulae  in  which  0  =  8.  Those  oxidised 
bodies  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  oxygen  to  the  other  constituents  can  be  satisfactorily 
expressed  by  assigning  to  the  oxygen  a  number  which  is  not  16  or  a  multiple  of  16, 
but  only  8  or  a  multiple  of  8,  comprise  most  compounds  in  which  the  oxygen  is  united 
with  one  kind  of  matter  only,  including  all  the  simple  metallic  oxides.  Thus  in  water 
and  lime,  the  ratio  of  the  constituent  oxygen  to  the  hydrogen  and  calcium  respectively, 
is  as  satisfactorily  expressed  by  the  formulae  0' "H,  and  ©'""Ca,  as  by  the  formulae 
O'  X  '"ff,  and  0'  "  "^Ca''.  The  only  question  is,  which  of  these  pairs  of  formulae  represents 
the  molecules  of  the  two  bodies.  Now  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  argue  the  point  whether 
O'  "  *Ca,  is  the  correct  expression  for  the  metallic  oxide,  lime,  than  it  was  to  argue  the 
point  whether  N'  "  '"'Hg,  was  the  correct  expression  for  the  metallic  nitride,  mercur- 
amine.  The  accordance  of  a  trihydric  formula  to  ammonia,  necessitates  the  accordance 
of  a  trimetaUic  formula  to  mercuramine,  and  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  the  accord- 
ance of  a  dihydric  formula  to  water  necessitates  the  accordance  of  a  dimetallic  formula 
to  lime.  It  may  be  observed,  moreover,  that  many  strictly  comparable  reactions  can  be 
effected  by  means  of  water,  hydrate  of  calcium,  and  lime  respectively,  and  that  in  these 
cases  the  quantities  of  the  reagents  can  only  be  expressed  by  the  forraidae  0' "  ""HH, 
O'  '^HCa,  and  0'  "  '"CaCa.  Again,  in  bodies  analogous  to  ordinary  ether  and  the 
homogeneous  anhydrides,  the  ratio  of  the  oxygen  to  the  other  constituents  may  be 
satisfactorily  represented  by  formidae  in  which  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  expressed  by 
8  parts  only.  Thus  ether  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  0' ""Et,  and  benzoic 
anhydride  by  the  formula  O'  x'Bz;  but  all  arguments  founded  on  mode  of  formation, 
on  reactions,  on  vapour-densities,  on  seriated  position  and  properties,  &c.  tend  to  show 
that  the  above  formulae  are  not  correct  expressions  of  the  molecules  of  the  bodies 
represented,  which,  like  that  of  water,  contain  16  parts  of  oxj'gen.  Thus,  ether  is  one 
of  the  following  series  of  bodies :  0' "  '"HEt,  ethylate  of  hydrogen,  or  alcohol;  O'  '"MeEt, 
ethylate  of  methyl;  O' "'^EtEt,  ethylate  of  ethyl  or  ether;  O' x '«PrEt,  ethylate  of 
propyl;  and  benzoic  anhydride  is  one  of  the  following  series  ;  0'  "  "*HBz,  benzoate  of 
hydrogen,  or  benzoic  acid ;  O' "  "'BzBz,  benzoate  of  benzoyl,  or  benzoic  anhydiide ; 
O'  "  '"AeBz,  benzoate  of  acetyl,  or  accto-benzoie  anhydride ;  &c.  &c.  Lastly,  in  certain 
dibasic  acids  and  their  salts  of  one  metal,  the  ratio  of  the  oxygen  to  the  other  con- 
stituents may  be  satisfactorily  expressed  by  monobasic  formulae,  in  which  the  oxygen  is 
expressed  not  as  a  multiple  of  16,  but  as  a  multiple  of  8.    Thus  sidphurous  acid  and 

sulphite  of  sodium  may  be  formulated  as  follows:  HS'^O^^s^  ^nd  NaS-O^"  respec- 
tively. But  as  we  have  before  observed,  the  distinctions  between  monobasic  and  di- 
basic acids  and  their  salts  are  very  decided ;  and  inasmuch  as  these  acids  and  salts  are 
indisputably  dibasic  (see  Acids),  their  molecules  cannot  be  correctly  represented  by 
monobasic  formulae.  The  simplest  dibasic  formulae  for  carbonates,  sulphites,  and  sul- 
phates respectively,  are  the  following,  in  which  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  necessarily 
expressed  as  a  mxUtipIe  of  16  parts  ; 
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IjjQQSxis  H-S^O^'-'i  IFS-'O*"" 

Ca  H  CO^  X  "«  NmHS^O'""'  KHS-^O^"'" 

Ca-CO^""*  Na=S^O^'<'«  K-S^O^'"^ 

MgCaCO'-^"^  NK'NaS^O^"'"  NiKS'^O*""" 

Many  chemists,  who  acknowledge  that  the  molecule  of  water  consists  of  2  parts  of 
hydrogen  united  with  16  pts.  of  oxygen,  and  that,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  the  smallest  quantity  of  oxygen  that  can  enter  into  tlie  composition  of  a  well- 
defined  molecule  must  be  represented  by  16  parts,  prefer,  from  old  association,  to 
accord  to  oxygen  the  atomic  weight  8,  and  to  admit  that  all  oxygenated  molecides 
contain  two  inseparably  associated  atoms  of  oxygen,  or  some  midtiple  of  two  inseparably 
associated  atoms.  Thus,  they  represent  water  by  tlie  formula  H-'O- "  '  instead  of  H-0, 
and  nitric  acid  by  HNO'*"'*  instead  of  HNO^,  &e.  This  practice  is  evidently  most 
inconsequent :  for  the  conception  of  two  inseparable  proportions  of  8  each,  amounts 
after  all  to  that  of  one  indivisible  proportion  of  16,  that  is  to  an  atomic  proportion  of 
16.  To  be  consistent,  we  must  represent  the  molecules  of  hydjochloric  acid,  water, 
ammonia,  and  marsh-gas  either  by  Gerhardt's  atomic,  or  by  Dalton's  equivalept 
formulae,  thus : 

HOP  HydrocMoric  acid  HCl' "  '^'^ 

H-O'x'"  Water  HO"*'* 

WW  X  14  Ammonia  HN'  «  ^ ' 

H'C""'-  Marsh-gas  HC"'^ 

except  that  Dalton  took,  not  marsh-gas,  but  olefiant-gas,  for  his  standard  hydrocarbon, 
and  accorded  to  it  the  formula  IIC'*",  whereby  marsh-gas  became  H'C  Now-a- 
days  we  know  that  tlie  molecules  of  marsh-gas  and  olefiant-gas  both  contain  the  samo 
number  of  hydrogen-atoms,  and  that  their  formulse  are  C  *  '"H'  and  C- "  "^11*  respec- 
tively. 

With  regard  to  chlor  in  e,  all  chemists  are  agreed  that  35'5  parts  of  that  element,  or 
the  quantity  thereof  which  unites  with  1  part  of  hydi-ogen  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
the  smallest  quantity  of  chlorine  tliat  can  enter  into  a  combination.  We  find  that 
35'5  parts  of  chlorine  are  capable  of  directly  displacing  1  part  of  hydrogen  in  a  great 
vai'iety  of  compounds  ;  that  in  all  well  defined  molecules,  the  quantity  of  constituent 
chlorine  must  be  represented  by  35'o,  or  some  multiple  of  35-5  parts  ;  that  whenever 
two  bodies  ditfer  from  one  another  in  composition  by  the  quantity  of  chlorine  they 
respectively  contain,  the  difference  amounts  to  35  5,  or  some  multiple  of  35'5  parts  ; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  add  to,  subtract  from,  or  displace  in  any  comjiound  a  pro- 
portion of  chlorine  which  is  not  represented  by  3o-5,  or  some  midtiple  of  35-5  parts. 

In  the  coiirse  of  the  preceding  observations,  reference  has  occasionally  been  made  to 
the  principle  of  analogy  as  a  guide  in  determining  the  molecule  of  a  compound  body, 
and  the  atomic  weights  of  its  constituent  elements.  Thus  we  have  referred  to  the 
analogy  of  triethylamine  with  ammonia,  and  to  that  of  lime  or  oxide  of  calcium  with 
water  or  oxide  of  hydrogen.  But,  in  addition  to  the  arguments  already  used,  we 
may  show  more  especially  that  the  principle  of  analogy  is  in  favour  of  the  atomic 
weights  and  molecules  which  we  have  adopted.  Thus  the  indisputable  analogies  of 
nitrous  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  with  chlorous  acid,  chloric  acid, 
and  peroxide  of  chlorine  respectively,  are  shown  very  clearly  by  formulre  in  wliich 
N  =  14,  whereas  they  would  be  concealed  by  formulae  in  which  N  =  47,  as  seen 
below : 

Chlorous  acid,    HCIO^  HNO^     Nitrous  acid  HN^O^ 

Chloric  acid,      HCIO'  HNO'     Nitric  acid  HN'O' 

Perchloric  oxide,  CPO-'  N-0'       Pernitric  oxide  N'^O* 

Again,  with  the  moleeide  of  water  =  9,  the  relation  of  water  to  the  alcohols  as  the 
undoubted  vanishing  term  of  the  series,  would  not  be  manifested  as  it  is  with  tho 
molecule  =18.  Thus,  if  we  write  alcohol  C'H"0'-  *  ^,  wood-spirit  CII'O- " and  water 
HO'  "  the  relation  of  water  to  the  alcohols  does  not  appear,  but  in  the  following 
series  of  formidie  with  0  =  16,  it  is  perfectly  apparent : 

C^H'^O,  Amylic  alcohol  C-H«0,  Ethylic  alcohol 

C*H"'0,  Butylic     „  CH'O,  Methylic  „ 

C'H'  0,  Propylic    „  H-O,  Hydi'ic  „ 

The  relation  of  water  to  the  alcohols,  as  shown  in  the  above  formulic,  is  not  a  mere 
paper  relation,  but  has  its  fomidation  in  experiment.  When  water  anol  alcohol  re- 
spectively are  acted  upon  by  potassium,  by  chloride  of  benzoyl,  by  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus,  and  by  a  host  of  other  reagents,  the  reactions  are  acknowledged  by  all  to 
be  precisely  similar.  All  chemists,  no  matter  what  the  formula!  they  employ,  recognise 
the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  water  which  in  a  reaction  corresponds  to  one  proportion 
of  alcohol,  must  contain  two  units  of  hydrogen.    Similarly,  with  regai'd  to  hydi-ated 
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bases  and  acids.  The  reactions  of  tlie  bodies  clearly  show  that  the  quantity  of  water 
which  corresponds  to  one  proportion  of  hydrate  of  potassium,  or  of  hypochlorous  acid, 
for  instance,  must  contain  two  units  of  hydrogen.  If  we  write  hydrate  of  potassium 
KHO-"',  hypochlorous  acid  HCIO-"*,  and  water  HO'  the  formulae  do  not  repre- 
sent comparable  quantities.  But,  in  the  following  series  of  formulae  with  0  =  16,  the 
relations  of  the  bodies  are  rendered  perfectly  evident : 

KKO,  Oxide  of  potassium  HCIO,  Hypochlorous  acid 

KHO,  Hydrate  of  potassiiim         CICIO,  Hypochlorous  anhydride 
HHO,  Water  KCIO,  Hypochlorite  of  potassium 

Moreover  the  principle  of  analogy  is  frequently  allowed  to  overrule  all  other  con- 
siderations. Thus  the  smallest  quantity  of  aluminium  that  can  enter  into  a  combi- 
nation is  27'5  times  as  great  as  the  smallest  quantity  of  hydrogen.  This  quantity  of 
aluminium,  like  14  parts  of  nitrogen,  is  capable  of  uniting  with  3  atoms  of  chlorine,  and 
of  its  representatives.  But,  from  the  strong  analogy  existing  between  aluminic  and 
ferric  compounds,  the  atomic  weight  of  aluminium  is  fixed  at  13'75,  in  order  that  its 
compounds  may  be  represented  by  formulae  which,  though  more  complex  than  those 
with  Al  =  27 '5,  are  in  accordance  with  the  formidae  of  con-esponding  ferric  compounds, 
thus : 


Fe'CP, 

KFe^(S0')2  .  12W0, 

HFe«02, 

AVCV, 

XAl^SO'y .  12H20, 
HAl^O^ 


Sesquichloride  of  iron 
Iron  alum 
Brown  haematite 
Sesquichloride  of  aluminium 
Common  alum 
Diaspore 


The  principle  of  analogy  frequently  enables  us  to  determine  satisfactorily  the 
molecides  and  atomic  weights  of  bodies  with  which  we  are  comparatively  but  little 
acquainted.  Thus  the  analogy  of  selenium  and  tellurium  compounds,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  known,  to  the  well-known  compounds  of  sidphur,  requires  us  to  give  similar 
formulae  to  the  similar  compounds  of  all  tlu-ee  elements.  Witli  regard  to  sulphur 
itself,  precisely  the  same  reasons  that  induce  us  to  represent  water  by  the  formula 
H-0,  and  to  accord  to  oxygen  the  atomic  weight  16,  must  induce  us  to  represent  sul- 
phydric  acid  by  the  formula  H'-S,  and  to  accord  to  sulphur  the  atomic  weight  32.  But 
even  if  oiu-  acquaintance  with  sulphur  were  much  less  intimate  than  it  is,  still  the 
analogy  of  its  best  known  compounds  with  those  of  oxygen  would  suffice  to  allow  of  a 
satisfactory  determination  of  its  atomic  weight.  The  principle  of  analogy  induces  us 
to  accord  to  the  primary  hydrides  and  chlorides  of  the  more  or  less  electronegative 
elements,  the  following  formulae,  and  to  classify  them  in  fota*  principal  groups,  thus : 


Monatomic. 

Diatomic. 

Triatomic. 

Tetratomic. 

HF 

H^O 

WN 

H'C 

HCl 

H=S 

WF 

H'Si 

HBr 

H-Se 

H'As 

CPC 

HI 

H^Te 

H'Sb 

Cl'Si 

CU 

CPO 

cm 

Cl'Sn 

CPS 

CPP 

CPAs 

CPSb 

CPBi 

The  following  table  represents  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elementary  bodies  on  tho 
hydrogen  scale  (H  =  1)  as  determined  by  the  preceding  considerations.  Those  on  the 
oxygen-scale  (0  =  100),  which  are  now  but  little  used,  may  be  foimd  by  multiplying  the 

hydrogen-numbers  by  -jg-  or  6-25.    The  actual  determinations  of  the  atomic  weights 

are  given,  with  the  methods  of  quantitative  estimation,  under  each  element. 

Table  of  Atomic  Weights. 


Name. 

Sym- 
bol. 

Atomic 
Weigtit. 

Formula  of  Compound 
analysed. 

According  to  Experi- 
ments by 

Aluminium 
Antimony 

Arsenic  .... 
Barium  .... 
Bismutli  .      .      .  • 

Boron  .... 

Al 

Sb 

As 
Ba 
Bi 

B 

1 3-7.') 
120-3 
l->2 

75 

68-G 
210 

11 

Chloride  of  aluminium,  Al'CP 
'IVisulphuip,  Sb-S3 
■I'richliiridc,  SbC13 
AsC|3 
Cbloride,  BaCl 
BiC|3 

f  Boric  anhvdride,  B=03 
\    „    cliloVide,  BCP 

Dumas. 

Schneider. 

Oiimas. 

I'elouze,  Berzelius. 
Marignac,  Pelouze. 
Dumas. 
Berzelius. 
Dumas. 
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Table  continued. 


Name. 

Sym- 

Atomic 

f^oruiulfi  of  CoTnpouiid 

ACCOrGH)^  to  lliXperl~ 

bol. 

Weight. 

analysed. 

ments  by  i 

Bromine  .... 

Hr 

80 

Bromide  of  potassium,  KBi 

Mar  ignac. 

Cadmium  .... 

Cd 

.■i6 

Oxide,  Cd^O 

Von  Hatier. 

Calcium   .       .       ,  . 

Ca 

20 

Lime,  Ca"0 

Erdmann  and  IVIarchand. 

Carbon  .... 

C 

12 

Carbonic  anliydride,  CO^ 

j  Dtim  is  and  Stas, 

i  Enlmann  and  Marchand 

CVrlura 

Ce 

4G 

Cerous  oxide,  Ce-O 

Mari  ''nac  Herm  ;i  im 

Chlorine  .... 

*  Chloiiiie  ol  potassium 

Marignac.  Fenny  ;  Mau- 

CI 

35-5 

mene,  Berzelius. 

Chromium 

(     „       ,,  silver 

Duinas. 

Cr 

26  2 

Chromic  anhydride,  Cr^O^ 

Peiitiol,  Berlin. 

C.jbalt  .... 

Co 

29-5 

Chloride,  CoCl 

Dumas. 

Columbium  or  Niobium 

Cb 

07  G 

Tetrachloride,  CbCl* 

H.  Rose. 

Copper  .... 

Cu 

31-7 

Cupric  ovide,  Cu-O 

Erdmann  and  Marchand. 

Didymium 

Di 

48 

Oxide,  Di20 

Marignac- 

Erbium  .... 

E 

Fluorine  .... 

F 

19 

J  Fluoride  of  calcium,  CaF 
\                  sodium,  NaF 

Lruyet. 

Dumas, 

Glucinura 

Gl 

f  4-7 
\  7-0 

Glucina,  GI^O  » 
GH03  ) 

A  wdc'jew. 

Gold  .... 

Au 

196 

Auric  chloride,  AuCP 

Levol,  Berzelius. 

Hydrogen 

H 

1 

Water,  H^O 

Duinas  :    P2rdmann  &nd 
M.irch;m(i. 

lodme  .... 

I 

127 

f  Iodide  of  potassium,  KI 
I   ,,           silver.  Agl 
Dichloride,  IrCl- 

i  Ferric  oxide,  Fe^O^ 

M;irignac. 

Dum;is. 

Iridium  .... 

If 

98  6 

BcrzeMus. 

/  Svaii'  erg  and  Norlin, 
3  Maumene,  Erdmann  and 
1  Marchand. 

Fe 

28 

'  Ferric  chloride,  Fe'Cl' 

(  Berzelius. 
Dumas. 

Lanthanum 

La 

46 

Oxide,  La^O 

Marignac. 

Lead  .... 

Pb 

103-6 

Pb^O 

Berzelius. 

,  6-5 
{  7-0 

f  „  Li^O 

I  Carbonate.  Li^CO' 

Sulphate,  Li'SO'' 

Troost. 
Mallet. 

Lithium  .... 

Li 

Magnesium 

Mg 

12 

(  M.igiu-sia,  Mg-'O 
l  Chloride,  M^-l  l 

Berzelius. 
Dumas. 

Manganese 

Mn 

27  6 

MnCl 

Berzelius, 

Mercury   .       .      ,  . 

Hg 

100 

Mercuric  oxidi',  Hg'<) 

Erdm.inn  and  Marchand. 

Molybdenum  . 

Mo 

(  46 
(  48 

Molybdic  anhydride,  Mo'O^ 

Sviinberg  and    Struve ; 

Berlin. 
Dumas. 

Nickel  .... 

Ni 

i  29 
\  'B  :> 

Oxide.  Ni^O 
Chloride,  NiCl 

Schneider. 
Dnm^is. 

Nitrogen  .... 

N 

14 

Sal-ammoniac.  NH^Cl 

Pf  louze,  Marignac,  Penn}'. 

Osmium  .... 

Os 

100 

Dichloride,  OsCI- 

Berzelius,  Fremy. 

Oxygen  ... 

o 

16 

Palladium 

Pd 

63 

Chloride,  PdCl 

Berzelius. 

Pliosphorus     ,  . 

P 

31 

(  Phosphoric  anhydrid.',  r^O* 
1  Pentachloride,  PCI* 

Sell  rcilter. 
Dumas. 

Platinum  .... 

Pt 

99 

Dichloride,  PtCl'^ 

Berzelius,  Andrews. 

(  39 

Chloride,  KCl 

Marignac,  Fremy,  Mau- 

Potassium       .       .  , 

K 

(  39-2 

mene. 
Stas. 

Rhodium  .... 

Rh 

b-> 

Sesquichloride,  ItirCl^ 
Ru-'lP 

Berzelius. 

liuthenium 

Ru 

M 

Claus. 

Selenium  .... 

Se 

79 

Selenide  of  mercury,  Hg^Se 

Berzelius,  Sacc,  Erdmann 

and  Marchand. 

Silicon  .... 

Si 

2S 

Chloride,  SiCl« 

Dumas. 

Silver  .... 

Ag 

108 

AgCl 

Maiignac,  Maumenfe, 
Penny,  Berzelius 

Sodium  ...» 

Na 

23 

NaCI 

Penny,  Pelouze,  Dumas. 

Strontium 

Sr 

43-8 

SrCl 

(  Cinnabar,  Hg^S 
,  g 

Dumas. 

Erdmann  and  Marchand 

Sulphur  .... 

S 

32 

Struve. 

(  Sulphide  of  silver,  Ag^S 

Dumas 

Tantalum       .      .  , 

Ta 

137- 6 

Tetrachloride,  TaCi^ 

H.  liose. 

Tellurium 

Te 

128 

Bromide  of  potassium  and  tel- 

lurium, K^TeBr^ 

V.  Hauer. 

Terbium  .... 

Tr 

Thorinum 

Th 

,'i9-5 

Thorina.  Th20 

Berzelius. 

Xin 

Sn 

,  116 

Stannic  oxide,  SnO^ 

Mulder,  Vlaanderen. 

\  118 

„      chloride  SnCH 

Dumas. 

Titanium  .... 

Ti 

50 

Tetrachloride,  TiCP 

Pierre. 

Tungsten 

W 

92 

Tungstic  anhydride,  W203 
Uranic  oxide,  U'^O^ 

Schneider,  Birch,  Dumas. 

Uranium  .... 

U 

60 

Peiigot, 

Vanadium 

V 

68-5 

Vanadic  anhydride,  V^O^ 

Berzelius. 

Yttrium  .... 

Y 

Zinc  

Zn 

32-5 

Oxide,  Zn^O 

A.  Erdmann. 

Zirconium 

Zr 

j  3:i-5 

t  Kg.") 

ZircoQia,  Zr^O^  > 
Zr02  f 

Berzelius,  Erdmann. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  determination  of  atomic  weights  from 
physieal  considerations,  and  observe  how  far  the  weights  deduced  from  physical  and 
chemical  considerations  coincide  witli  one  anotlier.    In  the  first  place  then,  we  will  dia- 
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cuss  the  combining  volumes  of  gasos  and  vapours;  from  the  observation  of 
which  we  derive  the  most  important  of  all  means  for  controlling  our  conclusions  as  to 
the  atflmic  weights  of  volatile  bodies.  If  we  take  the  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen  gas  as 
unity,  we  find  experimentally  that  the  specific  gravities  of  most  other  elementary  gases 
and  vapoiirs  are  represented  by  the  numbers  we  have  selected  to  express  their  atomin 
weights.  Hence,  these  atomic  numbers  represent  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of 
the  respective  gases  and  vapours  ;  and  the  formula  of  a  compound  body  shows  the 
number  of  elementary  volumes  of  which  it  is  composed.  Thus  while  the  formula  for 
nitric  acid  HNO'  represents  a  compound  of  one  part  of  hydrogen,  fourteen  parts  of 
nitrogen,  and  three  times  sixteen  parts  of  oxygen,  it  also  represents  a  compound  of  one 
volume  of  hydrogen,  one  of  nitrogen,  and  three  of  oxygen.  The  relative  specific 
gravities  of  the  following  elements,  when  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  exposed  to  the 
same  pressure  and  temperature,  have  been  ascertained  to  be  respectively  : 

H    =     1  CI  =    35-5  O  =  16  N  =  14 

Hg  =  100  Br  =    80  S  -  32  P  =  f 

Cd  =   66  I    =  127  Se=  79-5  As  =  f 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  composed  of  one  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  one  volume  of 
chlorine  united  without  any  condensation.  Consequently  the  molecule  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  represented  by  two  volumes  of  gas  QU  ,  whilst  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  and 
chlorine  respectively  are  represented  by  one  volume  only  □.  Hence  while  the 
specific  gravity,  or  weight  of  a  unit  of  volume  of  chlorine  coincides  with  its  atomic 
weight,  the  specific  gravity  or  weight  of  a  unit  of  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  coin- 

1  +  35"5 

cides  with  the  half  of  its  atomic  weight,   =  18-25.   Now  ninety-nine  percent. 

of  all  known  volatile  compounds  agree  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  this  particular, 
namely,  that  their  specific  gravities  in  the  gaseous  state  are  the  halves  of  their  atomic 
weights.  Thus  the  atomic  weight  of  water  H-0'  «  being  18,  one  volume  of  steam 
is  found  to  be  9  times  as  heavy  as  one  volume  of  hydrogen.  The  atomic  weight  of 
ammonia,  H'N'  »  being  17,  one  volume  of  ammoniacal  gas  is  found  to  be  8-5  times 
as  heavy  as  one  volume  of  hydrogen.  The  atomic  weiglit  of  marsh-gas,  H'C  " 
being  16,  one  volume  of  the  gas  is  found  to  be  8  times  as  heavy  as  one  volume  of 
hydrogen,  and  so  forth.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  half  the  atomic  weight  coincides 
with  the  specific  gravity,  or  weight  of  one  unit  of  volume,  the  entire  atomic  weight 
must  represent  twice  the  specific  gravity  or  the  weight  of  two  units  of  volume ;  a  con- 
clusion which  may  be  confirmed  by  actual  experiment.  Thus  one  volume  of  oxygen, 
and  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  at  the  temperature  100°  C.  can  be  converted  into  two 
volumes  of  steam  at  the  temperature  100°.  Again  two  volumes  of  ammonia,  when 
decomposed  by  the  transmission  of  a  series  of  electric  sparks,  yield  one  volume  of 
nitrogen,  and  three  volumes  of  hydrogen.  No  matter  what  the  number  of  atoms  or 
volumes  which  enter  into  the  constitution  of  any  volatile  compound,  thej'  all  become 
condensed  into  two  volumes,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  specific  gravity  or  vapour- 
density  of  the  compound  is  the  half  of  its  atomic  weight. 

Seeing  that  the  molecule  of  a  compound  body  corresponds  with  two  volumes  of  gas 
or  vapour,  and  the  atom  of  an  element  with  but  one  volume,  it  is  evident  that  the 
quantity  of  an  element  which  is  strictly  comparable  to  the  molecule  of  a  compound  body 
must  be  represented  by  two  atoms.  Hence  the  symbols  i  H  I  H ' ,  |H  |  C\\,  and  |  ci  |  ci;, 
represent  comparable  quantities  of  the  three  bodies,  hydrogen,  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  chlorine  respectively  which,  thus  formulated,  present  an  obvious  relation  of 
sequence  to  one  another.  By  the  molecule  of  an  element,  therefore,  we  invariably 
imderstand  two  atoms  or  two  volumes ;  and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  our 
acquaintance  with  the  uucombined  elements  pertains  exclusively  to  theii-  molecules. 
So  that  whUe  CI,  for  instance,  represents  the  atom,  or  smallest  proportion  of  cldoriue 
that  can  enter  into  a  combination,  CP  represents  the  molecule  or  smallest  proportion 
of  free  chlorine  that  can  result  from  or  eflTect  a  reaction.  There  are  certain  com- 
pound molecidar  groupings  also,  which  like  the  elementary  molecules,  occupy  two 
volumes  when  in  the  free  state,  and  become  halved  in  combination.  Thus  ethyl  in  the 
free  state  is  represented  by  C'H'°  =  CC ,  in  the  combined  state  by  C^  H*  =  □,  and 
so  in  other  instances. 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  observations  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
the  molecules  we  have  deduced  from  chemical  considerations,  are  identical  with  the 
molecules  deduced  from  the  physical  law  of  gaseous  volumes  enunciated  by  Ampere, 
namely,  that  all  gases  contain  the  same  number  of  molecules  within  the  same  volume. 
But  if  we  had  represented  water  by  the  formula  HO' "  ^,  sulphydric  ficid  by  the 
formula  HS' "  and  carbonic  oxide  by  the  formula  C'^^O'""',  we  shoidd  have 
represented  their  molecules  as  having  only  half  the  volume  of  the  molecule  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  should  consequently  liavo  violated  Ampfere's  physical  law.  The 
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general  conelLsions  at  which  we  have  arrived,  however,  namely  that  the  chemical  atoms 
of  elementary  bodies  correspond  with  one  gaseous  volume,  and  the  chemical  molecules 
of  simple  or  compound  bodies,  with  two  gaseous  volumes,  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
physical  requirements.  Nevertheless  there  are  some  exceptions,  real  or  apparent,  to 
which  we  must  now  direct  our  attention.  We  may  premise  by  saying  that  some 
chemists  attach  so  great  an  importance  to  the  law  of  volumes,  that  they  would  be 
guided  exclusively  by  it,  and  would  accord  to  all  bodies  whatsoever,  such  atomic 
weights  as  woidd  be  in  accordance  witli  it.  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  however, 
it  seems  to  us  preferable  to  deduce  the  chemical  atom  or  molecule  of  a  body  chiefly 
from  chemical  considerations,  and  to  wait  for  further  investigation  to  clear  up  the  few 
anomalies  which  at  present  exist  between  the  results  of  chemical  and  physical  inquiry. 

Certain  apparent  exceptions  to  the  law  of  volumes  have  of  late  years  been  satis- 
factorily explained  away,  by  having  regard  to  the  following  habitudes  of  volatile 
bodies.  In  the  first  place,  some  vapours,  at  temperatures  but  little  raised  above  their 
condensing  points,  have  anomalous  densities  which  arc  much  too  high,  or,  in  other 
words,  tlie  volumes  of  their  atomic  proportions  are  much  too  small ;  whereas  at  higher 
temperatures  their  densities  and  volumes  are  perfectly  normal.  Thus  at  a  temperature 
a  little  above  its  condensing  point,  an  atomic  proportion  of  sulphur  vapour  occupies 
only  I  the  bulk  of  an  atomic  proportion  of  hych'Ogen  gas  at  the  same  temperature ;  but 
at  the  temperature  1000°  C.  the  two  atomic  proportions  occu})y  tlie  same  volume. 
Again  the  molecule  of  acetic  acid  vapour  at  tlie  temperature  230°  C.  has  the  same 
volume  as  the  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  at  that  temperature ;  liut  at  lower 
temperatures,  its  volume  decreases  almost  to  one-half  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  at 
the  same  temperatures.  In  reference  to  this  property  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
vapours  near  their  condensing  points  manifest  A'ariations  from  several  of  the  physical 
laws  affecting  gases.  It  woidd  seem,  indeed,  that  a  v  apour  must  be  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature considerably  above  its  condensing  point  before  it  acquires  tlie  properties  of  a 
perfect  gas.  The  recognition  of  this  circiimstance  enables  us  to  account  in  several 
instances  for  those  departures  from  Ampere's  law,  in  which  the  density  of  the  gas  is 
too  high.  In  the  second  place,  several  compounds  at  the  high  temperatures  required 
to  bring  them  into  a  perfectly  elastic  state,  seem  to  undergo  a  cliange,  v/hieh  has  been 
investigated  by  Kopp,  Marignac,  Deville,  Ilofniann,  Kekule  and  others,  and  has  been 
termed  disassociation.  According  to  these  investigators,  the  molecule  of  a  volatile 
compound,  when  strongly  heated,  sometimes  breaks  iip  into  two  .simpler  molecules 
which,  on  a  reduction  of  temperature,  reunite  to  form  the  original  body,  so  that  at 
the  tcmperatm'e  at  which  the  density  is  taken,  we  are  really  operating,  not  upon  one 
more  complex,  but  upon  two  less  complex  molecules  ;  whence  the  densities  are  found  to 
correspond  'svith  four  volumes  of  vapour  instead  of  with  only  two.  The  anomalous 
volumes  or  densities  of  the  follov/ing  compoxmds  have  been  explained  in  this  way. 

4  Vols  2  Vols.         2  Vol^. 

Sal-ammoniac  NII'Cl      =    Nff      +  HCl. 

Sulphuric  acid  H-SO^      =    SO^       +  H'O. 

Pentacliloride  of  phosphorus        .       .    PCP         =   PCP      +  CR 

Hydrate  of  ethylendiamine  .       .       .    C-H'»N-0  =    C=H"N=  +  H-'O. 

The  phenomenon  of  disassociation  then  frequently  enables  us  to  explain  various 
departures  from  Ampfere's  law,  in  which  the  densities  are  too  low ;  or  in  which,  in 
other  words,  the  volumes  are  too  great.  But  there  still  remain  certain  exceptions, 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  either 
of  the  above  described  considerations.  Thus  the  atomic  volumes  of  the  vapours  of 
pliosphorus  and  arsenic  respectively,  are  only  one-half  that  of  hydi-ogen.  In  order  to 
make  tlieir  atomic  weights  correspond  with  their  atomic  volumes,  the  ordinarily  re- 
ceived atomic  weights  would  have  to  be  doubled,  whereby  they  would  become  G2  and 
150  respectively.  But  this  doubling  of  the  atomic  weights  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic 
would  be  in  violation  of  aU  chemical  considerations,  and  likewise  of  all  physical  consi- 
derations except  that  relating  to  the  atomic  volumes  of  the  elements  themselves.  Thus 
the  formula  for  phosphamine  would  become  P''"''^H'',  and  that  for  arsenamine 
^gixisogs^  despite  the  analogy  of  the  two  compounds  to  ammonia  NH',  and  despite 
the  fact  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  two  compounds  is  divisible  into  thirds  only  and 
not  into  sixths.  Moreover  the  vapour-densities  of  the  compounds  pi^^^jjs  j^j^j 
^gi»i3ojj6  -nrould  correspond  to  4  volumes  instead  of  2,  and  would  consequently  be 
in  opposition  to  Ampere's  law.  Again,  the  atomic  heats  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic 
corresponding  to  the  atomic  weights  62  and  150  respectively,  would  be  twice  as  high 
as  the  highest  atomic  heat  of  any  other  element.  Lastlj',  liy  doubling  the  atomic 
weights  of  arsenic  and  phosphorus,  tlie  isomorpliism  of  certain  compounds  of  ammonia 
with  the  cowesponding  compounds  of  pliosphamino  and  arsenamine  would  become 
unintelligible.  At  present  tlien  wo  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  vapoiu'-densities  of  tlie 
elements,  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  are  anomalous,  and  that  we  are  incapable  of  ex- 
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plaining  the  cause  of  the  anomaly.  It  may  be  that  the  yapours  of  these  elements, 
Uke  that  of  sulphur,  though  anomalous  at  one  temperatxire,  become  normal  at  a 
higher  temperature,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  recent  experiments  of  Deville 
do  not  countenance  such  an  expectation.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  anomalies  depend 
upon  allotropy.  Phosphorus  and  arsenic  are  known  to  exist  in  different  allotropie 
conditions,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  each  aUotropic  form  may  have  a  different 
atomic  weight.  Hence  the  anomaly  might  be  explained  by  supposing  that  phospha- 
mine,  fbr  instance,  contains  the  element  phospliorosum,  having  the  atomic  weight  31  ; 
whUst  phosphorus-vapour  is  composed  of  the  element  phosphoricum,  having  the 
atomic  weight  62.  This  supposition  of  vapour-aUotropy  might  also  serve  to  explain 
the  anomolous  vapour-density  of  acetic  acid  at  a  low  temperature.  Normal  acetate  of 
potassium  has  the  formula  C-H^KO",  but  there  is  also  an  acid-acetate  having  the 
formula  C'H'KO  '.  The  small  vapom--deiisity  might  possibly  represent  an  acetic  acid 
corresponding  to  the  former  salt,  and  the  high  vapour-density  an  acetic  acid  corre- 
sponding to  the  latter. 

Certain  other  real  or  apparent  exceptions  to  the  law  of  volumes,  are  afforded  by  the 
chlorides  and  ethylides  of  zinc,  mercury,  and  some  other  metals,  as  indicated  below : 

Hydrochloric  acid       .       .       .    HCl  =  2  vols. 

Hydi-ide  of  ethyl        .       .       .    HEt  „ 

Chloride  of  ethyl         .       .       .    ClEt  „ 

Chloride  of  mercury     .       .       .    HgOl  =  1  vol.  or  Hg-CP  =  2  vols. 
Ethylide  of  mercury     .       .       .    HgEt  „     „      „  Hg^Ef-  „ 
Ethylide  of  zinc  ....    ZnEt  „      „      „  Zn-Et-  „  „ 
Methylide  of  zinc       .       .       .    ZnMe,,     „     .,  Zn=Me%,  „ 
In  consequence  of  the  anomalous  vapour-densities  of  the  molecules  of  these  com- 
pounds, as  above  expressed,  some  chemists  have  proposed  to  double  the  ordinarily 
received  atomic  weight  of  the  metals  mercury  and  zinc,  so  as  to  represent  the  molecules 
of  tlie  above  volatile  compounds  by  tlie  following  2-volume  formidre  ;  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  very  strong  reasons  may  be  urged  iu  favour  of  tlie  duplication  : 
Chloride  of  mercury  ....    Cl-Hg'  >' 
Ethylide  of  mercury         .       .       .    Et^Hg'  =< 
Ethylide  of  zinc        ....    Et=Zn' "  " 
Methylide  of  zinc     ....    Me-'Zn'  "  " 
T     ,    ( Hypochlorous  oxide  .       .       .       .  Cl-O'x"* 
corresponding  to  I  ^•'^'jpj^,  H-O''^"^ 

It  is  admitted  both  by  those  who  advocate  and  those  who  deprecate  the  proposal,  that 
the  duplication  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  metals  mercury  and  zinc,  would  necessi- 
tate the  duplication  of  the  atomic  weights  of  several  other  metals,  including  magnesium, 
cadmium,  lead,  copper,  iron,  chromium,  and  aluminium.  Now  the  principal  objections 
to  the  adoption  of  this  proposal  are  the  following.  Firstly,  because,  altlioiigh  the 
duplication  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  metals  would  bring  the  volumes  of  their 
chlorides  and  ethylides  into  accordance  with  Ampere's  law,  it  would  bring  the  volumes 
of  the  elements  themselves  into  discordance  therewith.  Thus,  the  atomic  volumes  of 
mercury  and  cadmium  corresponding  to  the  atomic  weights  200  and  112  respectively, 
would  each  be  twice  as  great  as  the  atomic  volume  of  any  other  element.  Secondly, 
because  the  chlorides,  oxides,  &c.,  of  these  metals,  which  are  ordinarily  represented 
as  proto-compounds,  would  have  to  be  represented  as  deuto-eompounds,  thus 
HgCr^,  ZnCP,  CdCP,  &c.,  a  result  not  warranted  by  chemical  considerations,  seeing  that 
in  their  chemical  properties,  these  compounds  are  quite  undistinguishable  from  undis- 
puted proto-compounds.  Moreover,  the  adoption  of  these  doubled  atomic  weights 
would  lead  to  most  complex  expressions  for  very  many  compounds.  Of  course,  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  the  true  atomic  weights  of  these  metals  were  really  the  doubles  of 
those  ordinarily  employed,  the  circumstance  of  the  duplication  leading  to  inconvenient 
formula;  would  have  to  be  disregarded ;  but  iu  the  absence  of  such  proof,  the  com- 
plexity to  whieh  the  conclusion  would  lead  is  pro  tanto  evidence  against  the  proba- 
bility of  its  being  true.  Thus,  phosphate  of  lead  woidd  become  Pb"^P-'0^  instead  of 
Pb^PO^;  potassio-sulphate  of  copper  would  beecome  K-'Cu"(S0^)-.6H-0  instead  of 
KCuSO'.SH^O;  sulphovinate  of  zinc  woidd  become  Et?Zn"(S0')-.2H-0  instead  of 
EtZnSO^H-0;  mereaptide  of  mercury  would  become  Et-Hg"S-  instead  of  EtHgS,  &e.  &c. 

Other  exceptions  to  Ampere's  law  are  furnished  by  the  sesquichlorides  of  aluminium, 
iron,  and  chromium,  the  vapour  densities  of  each  of  which,  as  determined  by  De^-ille, 
correspond  to  one  volume  of  vapour  only,  instead  of  to  two  volumes.  Hence  it  has  been 
proposed  to  double  the  weights  of  the  molecules  of  these  compounds,  and  to  represent 
them  by  the  formulae  Al^CP,  Fe'CP,  and  Cr'CP  respectively.  But  it  is  observable 
that  if  the  molecule  of  sesquichloride  of  aluminium  really  contains  6  atoms  of  clilorine, 
it  must  also  contain  55  parts  of  aluminium,  and  as  a  consequence,  65  parts  of  alumi- 
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nium  will  constitute  the  smallest  combining  proportion  of  the  metal,  or  the  smallest, 
quantity  which  ever  exists  in  a  combination  ;  in  which  case  the  smallest  combining  pro- 
portion of  aluminium  wiU  have  twice  the  specific  heat  of  the  smallest  combining  propor- 
tion of  any  other  element,  a  result  that  must  throw  considerable  doubt  upon  the 
propriety  of  the  change  on  which  it  would  be  consequent.  Again  tlie  vapour-density 
and  chemical  relations  of  chlorochromic  aldehyde  alike  show  that  its  molecule  mut^t 
be  expressed  by  the  formula  Cr-'O^CP ;  while  the  correlations  of  sesquichloride  of 
chromium  and  chlorochromic  aldehyde  require  the  molecules  of  the  two  compounds  to 
be  represented  by  formulae  expressing  the  same  amount  of  chromium,  which  would  not 
be  the  ease  if  the  sesquichloride  were  represented  by  the  formula  Cr'Cl".  There  is, 
moreover,  another  compound,  namely,  arsenious  anhydride,  As^O^,  the  vapour-density 
of  which  corresponds  to  only  one  volume  of  vapour  instead  of  two  volumes,  although  no 
reason  for  the  anomaly  has  yet  been  brought  forward.  There  are  also  three  weU- 
known  compounds,  the  vapour-densities  of  each  of  which  correspond  to  four  volumes, 
instead  of  to  only  two,  namely,  nitric  oxide,  N"0",  pernitric  oxide,  N^O"*,  and  perchloric 
oxide,  Cl'-'O^  In  its  chemical  relations,  the  molecule  of  nitric  oxide,  N-0-,  corresponds 
to  the  molecule  of  chlorine,  CI'-,  and  the  atom  of  nitric  oxide,  NO,  corresjjonds  to  the 
atom  of  chlorine,  CI :  but  whilst  the  atom  of  chlorine  corresponds  to  one  volume,  and 
tlie  molecule  of  chlorine  to  two  volumes,  the  atom  of  nitric  oxide  correspionds  to 
two  volumes,  and  its  molecule  to  four  volumes  of  gas,  and  similarly  with  pernitric 
oxide  and  perchloric  oxide.  At  present  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given 
of  these  anomalies,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  be  explicable  on 
the  principle  of  disassociation.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  the  atom  of  sulphurous 
anhj'driile,  (SO^)".  which,  like  that  of  oxygen,  0",  is  capable  of  displacing  two  atoms  of 
liydi-ogen,  would  also,  like  tlie  atom  of  oxygen,  be  represented  by  one  gaseous  volume, 
v/ere  it  not  for  the  circumstance  that  the  molecule  of  oxygen,  0'-,  cannot  split  into  two 
other  molecules,  whereas  the  molecule  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  S'0\  coiTcspouding 
thereto  in  equivalency,  can  split  into  two  separate  molecules,  each  of  which  is  capable 
of  occupying  two  volumes ;  and  this  relation  of  oxygen  to  the  diequivalent  atoms  of 
sulphurous  anhydride,  sulphuric  anhydride,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  anhydride,  &c., 
may  be  a  parallel  of  the  relation  which  subsists  between  chlorine  and  the  prot- 
equivalent  atoms  of  nitric  oxide,  pernitric  oxide,  and  perchloric  oxide  respectively. 

Out  of  many  hundred  volatile  bodies  whose  vapour-densities  have  been  ascertained,  the 
following  table  comprises  all  the  well-known  exceptions  to  Ampere's  law,  though  doubt- 
less the  strict  chemical  analogues  of  some  of  these  bodies  would  also  prove  exceptional : 


Symbol. 

Vapour. 

Atomic 
weight. 

Theore- 
tical 
volume. 

Actual 
volume. 

p 

As 

Phosphorus 
Ai'senic 

P   =  31 
As  =  75 

1 
1 

HgCl 

HgEt 

HgMe 

ZnEt 

Znile 

As-O^ 

APCP 

Fe-CP 

Cr  CP 

Con'osive  sublimate 
Mercuric  ethyl 
Mercuric  methyl 
Zinc-ethyl 
Zinc-methyl 
Arsenious  anhydride 
Aluminic  chloride 
Ferric  chloride 
Chromic  chloride 

Hg  =100 

Zn  =32-5 

As  =75 
Al  =13-75 
Fe  =28 
Cr  =26-2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

N-O^ 
N-0' 
CPO' 
H-SO^ 
NH^Cl 
1  NH'CN 
NH'.H.S 
POP 

Nitric  oxide 
Pernitric  oxide 
Perchloric  oxide 
Sulphuric  acid 
Sal-ammoniac 
Cyanide  of  ammonium 
Sulphydrate  of  ammonium 
Pentaeliloride  of  phosphorus 
Hydrate  of  ethylene-diammonium 
Hydrate  of  diethyl-ethylene-diammo- 
nium 

N  =  U 

CI  =  35-5 
S    =  16 
N  =  U 
C   =  12 
S    =  32 
P    =  31 
C    =  12 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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The  anomalous  Tolumes  of  the  last  seven  co7npounds  are  clearly  explicable  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  rlisassoeiation.  Witli  regard  to  the  duplication  of  the  atomic  weights  of  those 
metals  whose  chlorides  and  ethylides  have  anomalous  densities,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  proposal  is  at  present  young,  and  that  further  investigation  may  suffice  to 
remove  some  of  the  objections  which  at  present  surround  it ;  precisely  as  further  in- 
vestigation removed  the  objections  which  in  the  first  instance  seemed  to  oppose  with 
overwhelming  force,  Gerhardt's  piroposal  to  double  the  then  received  atomic  weights  of 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  sulphur.  This  same  remark  applies  to  the  proposal  of  Cannizzaro, 
which  we  shall  next  have  to  consider. 

It  was  contended  by  Dulong  and  Petit,  who  were  the  earliest  investigators  on  the 
subject,  that  all  elementary  atoms  have  the  same  capacity  for  heat,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  specific  heats  of  all  elementary  atoms  are  the  same.  If  this  law 
be  admitted,  it  is  obvious  that  the  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  an  element 
must  furnish  a  ready  means  of  fixing  its  atomic  weight.  The  atomic  heats  of  simple 
and  compound  bodies  have  been  of  late  years  ascertained  with  great  care,  though  from 
the  nature  of  tlie  subject  it  can  scarcely  be  said  with  great  accuracy,  by  Regnault, 
whose  results,  corresponding  to  the  atoms  which  we  have  adopted,  are  as  follows  : — 


12 

Carbon  . 

.  2-89 

80 

Bromine 

.  6-74 

32-5 

Zinc 

.  3-10 

127 

Iodine  . 

.  6-87 

56 

Cadmium . 

.  316 

32 

Sulphur 

.  6-48 

13"75  Aluminium 

.  2-93 

79 

Selenium 

.  6-62 

28 

Iron 

.  3-18 

128 

Tellurium 

,  6-06 

29-5 

Nickel 

.  3-20 

31 

Phosphorus  . 

.  5-85 

29-5 

Cobalt  . 

.  315 

75 

Arsenic  . 

.  6-10 

31-7 

Copper 

.  3-01 

120-3 

Antimony 

.  6-09 

100 

Mercury  . 

,  3-19 

210 

Bismuth 

.  6-57 

103-6 

Lead 

.  3-25 

118 

Tin 

.  6-57 

53 

Palladium 

.  3-15 

23 

Sodium  . 

.  6-75 

99 

Platinum 

.  319 

39 

Potassium 

.  6-71 

27-5 

Manganese  i 

108 

Silver 

.  616 

26-2 

Chromium 

196 

Gold  . 

,  6-38 

12 

Magnesium 
Calcium 

-  31 

20 

43-8 
68-6 

Strontium 
Barium 

The  numbers  representing  Regnault's  atomic  heats  were  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
obser^'ed  specific  heats  of  the  bodies,  referred  to  that  of  water  as  unity,  by  their 
atomic  weights  on  the  oxygen  scale.  But  it  would  be  found  more  convenient  in  prac- 
tice to  assimie  the  atomic  heat  of  lead,  which  corresponds  nearly  with  the  mean 
atomic  heat,  as  unity ;  whereby  the  atomic  heats  of  the  first  class  of  metals  would 
approximate  more  or  less  closely  to  the  number  1,  and  those  of  the  second  class  to 
the  number  2.  On  this  scale,  the  specific  heats  of  the  first  class  elements  would  cor- 
respond to  the  reciprocals  of  their  atomic  weights  on  either  scale,  and  those  of  the 
second  class  to  twice  their  reciprocals. 

At  the  time  of  Kegnaidt's  researches,  the  atomic  weights  of  all  the  elements  in  the 
second  column,  with  the  exception  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  silver,  were  frequently 
expressed  by  tlie  halves  of  the  numbers  we  have  adopted.  Regnault  proposed  to  halve 
the  atomic  weights  of  these  three  metals  also,  whereby  the  atomic  heats  of  all  the 
elements  woidd  be  in  accordance  with  Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  and  woidd  be  ex- 
pressed by  numbers  approximating  more  or  less  closely  to  3-0  on  the  water-unity 
scale,  or  to  I'O  on  the  lead-unity  scale.  It  is  observable  that  in  no  case  does  the 
experimental  atomic  heat  thus  obtained  differ  from  the  mean  atomic  heat  in  the  propor- 
tion of  I'l,  or  0-9,  to  I'O  ;  whereas  the  extreme  atomic  weights  differ  from  one  another 
in  the  ratio  of  1  to  9.  Concerning  this  close  correspondence  in  the  atomic  heats  of  the 
elements,  Graham  writes :  "  The  law  (of  Didong  and  Petit)  would  probably  represent 
the  results  of  obser\'ation  in  a  perfectly  rigorous  manner,  if  the  specific  heat  of  each 
body  coidd  be  taken  at  a  determinate  point  of  its  thermometrical  scale,  and  if  the 
specific  heat  could  be  further  disencumbered  of  all  the  foreign  influences  which  modify 
the  observation,"  such  as  the  original  state  of  hardness  or  softness  of  the  body,  its 
crystalline  or  amorphous  condition,  the  heat  absorbed  to  produce  softening,  and  the 
heat  absorbed  to  produce  dilatation,  &c.  Recent  chemical  research,  however,  has 
rendered  it  impossible  for  chemists  to  halve  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  in  the 
second  column,  so  as  to  make  their  atomic  heats  coincide  with  that  of  lead  ;  and  hence 
Cannizzai'o  has  been  led  to  advocate  a  transposition  of  Regn?ult's  proposal,  so  as  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  liy  doubling  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
metals  in  the  first  column,  wlioreby  the  atomic  heats  of  all  the  elements,  with  the 
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possible  exception  of  carbon,  would  be  expressed  by  numbers  approaching  more  or  less 
closely  to  6. 

Cannizzaro  has  also  pointed  out  that  if  his  atomic  weights  were  adopted,  the  atomic 
!;eats  of  many  compound  bodies,  when  divided  by  the  number  of  their  constituent 
atoms,  would  give  a  number  approximating  more  or  less  closely  to  6,  or  in  other 
\vords,  the  atomic  heats  of  these  bodies  approximate  to  the  sum  of  the  atomic  heats 
of  their  constituent  elements.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  latter  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  fact  applies  equally  well,  whether  or  not  we  double  the  atomic  weights  in 
the  first  column.  Thus  the  atomic  heat  of  chloride  of  silver  approximates  to  6  +  6 
or  12,  and  that  of  chloride  of  lead  to  6  +  3,  or  9. 

It  is  evident  that  the  atomic  weights  proposed  by  Cannizzaro,  from  considerations 
of  specific  heat,  frequently  correspond  with  those  which  he  and  others  have  been  led 
to  from  considerations  of  atomic  volume ;  and  their  adoption  is  consequently  liable  to 
the  objections  which  we  have  already  taken. 

Cannizzaro's  proposal,  moreover,  would  involve  the  dissassociation  of  silver  from 
lead,  and  that  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalis  from  those  of  the  alkaline  earths.  The 
cldorides  of  silver  and  potassium,  for  instance,  would  be  represented  as  protoclilorides 
l>y  the  formulae  AgCl  and  KCl  respectively,  wliilsfc  those  of  lead  and  barium 
v.'ould  be  represented  as  diehloridws  by  the  formuLe  PbCl-  and  Bad*  respec- 
tively. Now  the  highly  basic  characters  of  the  alkaline  eartli-metals,  the  strongly 
aikaiine  reactions  of  their  dissolved  hydrates,  the  perfect  neutrality  and  great  per- 
manency of  their  salts,  seem  to  demonstrate  their  analogy  to  undisputed  jjrotequiva- 
leut  metals,  such  as  potassium,  rather  than  to  undisputed  di-equivalent  metals,  such 
;',s  tin.  Again,  the  large  number  of  similar  compounds  to  which  silver  and  lead  give 
origin,  the  close  resemblance  in  chemical  properties  of  their  corresponding  eoinpouuds, 
tlieir  very  general  paramorphisni,  and  not  unfrequent  isomorphism,  seems  to  forbid 
their  representation  by  discordant  formula^.  The  two  metals  are  soft,  mallealile, 
fusible,  volatile,  and  isomorphous.  The  two  chlorides  are  anhydi'ous  and  insoluble, 
or  sparingly  soluble;  the  two  sulphates  are  anhydrous,  insoluble  and  similiform;  the 
two  hydrates  are  sparingly  soluble,  forming  alkaline  solutions ;  the  two  sodium-double- 
clilorides,  potassium-double-iodides,  protosulphides,  cuprososulphides,  monobasic  and 
tribasic  sulphantimouites,  are  similar  in  their  chemical,  and  isomorphous  in  thi.'ir 
physical  relations. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  objections  to  Cannizzaro's  general  proposition,  are,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  too  great  to  admit  of  its  adoption  ;  but  still  it  is  a  question 
whether  some  of  the  metals  comprised  in  the  first  column  might  not  advantageously, 
receive  the  doubles  of  their  ordinarily  admitted  atomic  weights.  With  regard  to  the 
metals  palladium  and  platinum,  for  instance,  it  is  not  by  any  means  improbalile 
that  their  real  atomic  weights  may  prove  to  lie  106  and  198  respectively.  With 
regard  to  aluminium,  again,  it  is  certain  that,  so  far  as  our  actual  knowledge  goes,  the 
smallest  indivisible  proportion  of  aluminium  that  can  exist  in  a  combination  is  twice 
the  proportion  expressed  by  its  ordinarily  received  atomic  weight,  or,  in  other  words, 
it  amounts  to  27 '5,  instead  of  to  only  13-7o  parts.  All  chemists  invariably  represent 
the  compounds  of  aluminium  to  contain  27'5  parts  of  aluminium,  which  is  indeed  its 
smallest  combining  proportion  or  chemical  atom  Consequently,  l  iy  employing  the  num- 
ber 13'75  to  express  the  atomic  weight  of  aluminium,  all  aluminous  compounds  have  to 
l>e  represented  as  containing  two  inseparable  atoms,  or  some  multiple  of  two  inseparable 
atoms  of  the  metal,  a  result  which  is  evidently  unphdosophical.  The  chemical  habitudes 
of  tlie  metal  aluminium  resemble  the  chemical  habitudes  of  the  metal  bismutl:,  27'0  parts 
of  tiie  former  corresponding  to  210  parts  of  the  latter :  and  there  is  no  greater  chemical 
reason  for  halving  the  27 '5  parts  of  aluminium  in  order  to  represent  its  trichloride 
as  a  sesquicliloride,  than  there  is  for  halving  the  210  parts  of  bismuth  in  order  to 
represent  its  trichloride  as  a  sesquichloride.  Somewhat  similar  observations  apply  to 
the  metals,  iron,  manganese,  and  elu-ome,  when  entering  into  the  constitution  of 
ferric,  manganic,  and  chromic  salts,  respectively.  Throughout  all  the  decompositions 
and  recompositions  of  feiTic  compounds,  for  instance,  so  long  as  tliey  continue  to  be 
ferric  compounds,  we  find  56  parts  of  iron  constituting  one  indivisible  coml lining  pro- 
portion or  chemical  atom.  We  have  two  allotropic  forms  of  the  metal  iron,  one  of 
which  we  call  fcrrosiim,  having  the  atomic  weight  28,  the  atomic  heat  3,  and  combin- 
ing with  1  atom  of  chlorine,  to  form  a  protochloride  ; — the  other,  which  we  call 
fcrricum,  having  the  atomic  weight  56,  the  atomic  heat  6,  and  combining  with  3 
proportions  of  chlorine  to  form  a  trichloride ;  and  similarly  with  chromosiim  and  chro- 
tnicum,  manganosiim  and  manganicum.  The  ferrous  and  ferric  atoms  have  distinct 
chemical  properties  and  form  distinct  series  of  compounds,  which  differ  more  from 
one  another  than  do  the  salts  of  ferrosum  from  those  of  nickel  and  copper,  or  than  do 
tlie  salts  of  ferricum  from  those  of  aluminium  and  bismuth.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the 
difference,  that,  had  we  been  xmacquainted  with  the  methods  of  converting  ferrous 
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and  feme  compounds  into  one  another,  we  sliould  never  have  suspected  tfiem  lo 
contain  the  same  metal,  or  ereu  similar  metals.  Now,  that  two  different  allotropic 
forms  of  the  same  element  may  have  different  atomic  weights  and  different  equiva- 
lent functions,  seems  to  be  no  longer  questionable.  Brodie's  reseaches  on  graphon 
have  shown  conclusively  that  compounds  may  be  prepared  which  contain  the  graphitic 
modification  of  carbon,  and  are  altogether  dissimilar  from  compounds  containing  the 
ordinary  form  of  carbon.  In  fact,  ordinary  carbon-compounds  present  a  greater 
analogy  to  corresponding  compounds  of  sulphur  than  they  do  to  any  of  the  known 
compounds  of  graphon,  precisely  as  the  salts  of  ferrosum  resemble  salts  of  nickel  more 
closely  than  they  do  the  salts  of  ferricum.  The  only  circumstance  wanting  to  complete 
the  parallel  is  tliat  not  only  carbon  and  graphon  compounds,  but  isolated  carbon  and 
graphon  are  knomi  to  chemists ;  whereas,  though  ferrous  and  ferric  compounds  are  well 
known,  chemists  have  not  yet  recognised  any  form  of  iron  distinct  from  ferrosum, 
unless  indeed  we  make  the  by  no  means  improbable  assumption  that  iron  in  the  passive 
state  constitutes  ferricum.  The  specific  heats  of  carbon,  graphon,  and  diamond  cor- 
respond clearly  with  different  atomic  weights.  Thus,  if  we  accord  to  carbon  the  atomic 
weight  12,  to  graphon  the  atomic  weight  18,  and  to  diamond  the  atomic  weight  24,  the 
atomic  heats  of  the  three  bodies,  calculating  from  Ecgnault's  results,  will  be  2-8980, 
3'632-t,  and  3'o232  respective!}',  giving  a  mean  of  3'3512.  But  it  seems  probable  from 
chemical  considerations  tliat  tlie  atomic  weight  of  graphon  is  not  18,  but  36  (33 
Brodie),  in  which  case  its  atomic  heat  wiU  be  7'2048,  or  exactly  as  much  above  the 
mean  as  that  of  phosphorus  is  below  it. 

Precisely  as  the  double  atoms  of  iron  and  aluminium  in  ferric  and  aluminic  salts 
constitute  indivisible  proportions,  so  do  the  double  atoms  of  copper  and  mercury  in 
cuprous  and  merciu-ous  compounds  constitute  indivisible  proportions  throughout  all 
the  decompositions  and  recompositious  of  their  respective  salts.  So  long  as  the  metals 
remain  in  the  state  of  cufrosuni  and  mcrcurosum,  so  long  do  63 '5  parts  of  the  former 
and  200  parts  of  the  latter  constitute  their  respective  atomic  weights  or  smallest 
indivisible  combining  proportions.  Each  metal  would  have  for  its  atomic  heat  the 
mimber  6,  and  would  combine  with  one  atom  of  chlorine  to  form  a  protochloride,  so  that 
while  the  atoms  of  ferrosum  and  ferricum  combine  with  the  halogens,  &c.,  in  different 
proportions,  or,  in  other  words,  have  different  degrees  of  equivalency,  the  atoms  of 
mcrcurosum,  and  mercm'icum  though  having  different  atomic  weights  and  different 
atomic  heats,  combine  each  with  the  same  proportion  of  halogen,  or,  in  other  words, 
have  the  same  degree  of  equivalency ;  and  similarly  with  cuprosum  and  cupricum  (see 
EauivAiENTs).  A  convenient  mode  of  representing  the  atoms  of  ferricum,  mercurosum, 
&c.,  consists  in  doubling  one  of  the  letters  of  the  respective  symbols  used  to  express 
the  atoms  of  ferrosum  and  morcuricum,  &c.,  so  as  to  indicate  that  the  atoms  of  the 
former  elements  are  twice  as  heavy  as  those  of  the  latter.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
atom  of  graphon  might  be  represented  by  the  symbol  Ccc,  to  imply  that  it  had  three 
times  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon.  In  this  way  we  might  arrange  the  following 
series  of  atoms : 

Atomic  heats  =  3.  Atomic  heats  =  6. 

Carbon  .       .    C""    12  Graphon  .  .  Gr  or  Ccc  36 

Aluminium  .  AH"'   27 '5 

Ferrosum       .    Fe'    28  Ferricum  .  Ffe'"  56 

Manganosum  .    Mn'  27'5  Manganicum  .  Mm'"  55 

Chromosum    .    Cr'    26-25  Chromicum  .  Ccr'"  52-5 

Mercuricum    .    Hg'  100  Merciu-osum  .  Hhg'  200 

Cupricum      .    Cu'    31-75  Cuprosum  .  Ccu'  63-5 

By  thus  recognising  the  quantities  represented  in  the  second  column  as  distinct  atoms, 
we  obtain  nearly  all  the  advantages,  with  scarcely  any  of  the  disadvantages,  which 
woidd  accrue  from  Cannizzaro's  proposal,  and  are  enabled  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
tlie  frequent  isomorphism  or  parallelism  of  the  double  proportions  of  these  elements, 
with  the  single  proportions  of  other  elements,  as  illustrated  below : 

KCIO'  withKMmO'     instead  of  KMn'O' 

K^SO'  „  K'^MmO-"  „  K=Mn=0' 

K-'SO^  „  K-CcrO'  •„  K-Cr-0' 

SO^  „  CcrO'  „  Cr-0' 

SOCl--'  „  CcrO-CP  „  Cr-0=CF 

Ag-S  „  Ccu^S  „  Cu^S 

Ag^SbS^  „  Pb^CcuSbS^      „  Pb-Cu=SbS' 

Pb-S  „  PbCcuS  „  PbCu^S 

In  addition  to  vapour-density  and  specific  heat,  isomorphism  also  furnishes  a 
valuiililo  iiidin  the  dofcnuiiiation  of  atomic  weights.    As  a  rule,  the  isomorphism  of  a 
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comparatively  unknown  substance,  with  a  substance  of  which  the  formuhi  and  atoniie 
weight  are  well  determined,  warrants  \is  in  according  to  the  less  known  body  a 
formula  and  atomic  weight  corresponding  to  tliose  of  the  better  known  body.  Tluis, 
the  isomorphism  of  the  stannic  and  titanic  anhydi'ides,  of  the  chromate  and  molybdato 
of  lead,  of  the  sidpliate  and  selenate  of  sodium,  assists  us  materially  in  our  determi- 
nation of  the  atomic  weights  of  titanium,  molybdenum,  and  selenium  respectively,  and 
of  the  formulae  of  their  respective  compounds.  But  atomic  weights  deduced  cbieiiy 
from  isomorphous  considerations,  require  to  be  received  with  very  great  caution, 
for  the  following  reasons.  We  sometimes  find  obvious  chemical  analogies  to  exist  in 
cases,  where  from  dimorpliism,  or  some  other  cause,  the  isomorphism  is  very  imper- 
fectly developed ;  and  on  the  contrary,  we  sometimes  have  a  marked  isomorphism 
existing  between  bodies  wliose  chemical  correlations  are  very  unsatisfactory.  Thus, 
the  isomorphism  of  potassium  and  sodium  salts  is  not  by  any  means  striking.  Nitrate 
of  potassium,  for  instance,  usually  crystallises  in  right  rhombic  prisms,  and  nitrate  of 
sodium  in  rhomboiV'.s.  It  seems,  however,  that  each  salt  can  crystallise  in  both 
systems,  and  that  while  the  ordinary  form  of  nitrate  of  sodium  corresponds  with  the 
rare  form  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  the  ordinary  form  of  nitrate  of  potassium  corre- 
sponds with  the  rare  form  of  nitrate  of  sodium.  Again,  the  chemical  acalogies  of 
similar  lead  and  mercury  compounds  are  extremely  well  marked,  but  isomorphism  is 
manifested  in  a  very  few  instances  only.  Indeed  the  isomorplious  relations  of  lea<l 
and  calcium  are  more  decided  than  are  the  isomorphous  relations  of  lead  and  mercury. 
Again,  tellurium  is  lieteromorphous  with  its  chemical  analogues,  selenium  and  sulphur, 
ind  isomorjjhous  with  its  chemical  heterologues,  arsenic  and  antimony.  One  miglit 
here  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  well-known  isomorphism  of  certain  sulphides  anil 
arsenides.  Thus,  suljjliide  of  nickel,  Ni-S,  is  isomorphous  with  the  arsenide  Ni-As, 
and  the  antimonide  Ni'^Sb.  Marcasite,  Fe-S-,  is  isomorphous  with  mispickel,  Fe^SAs  ; 
and  common  pyrites,  Fe-S-,  with  cobalt-blende,  Co'-'SAs,  and  smaltine,  Co-As-'. 
From  this  isomorphism  a  general  analogy  in  composition  between  arsenic  and  sulphur 
compounds,  miglit  possibly  be  inferred,  were  it  not  that  such  an  inference  would 
speedily  be  found  incompatible  with  the  restdts  of  chemical  analysis.  But  if  arsenic 
had  been  a  rare  and  imperfectly  known  element,  the  isomorphism  of  marcasite  and 
mispickel  might  not  improbably  have  led  to  the  association  of  its  compounds  with 
those  of  sulphur  instead  of  with  those  of  phospliorus. 

Moreover,  2  atoms  of  one  element  are  not  unfrequently  isomorjihous  with  1  atom 
of  another.  We  have  already  given  several  examples  of  this  phenomenon  when 
referring  to  the  isomorphism  of  sulphates  with  chromates,  M-SO^  and  M'-Cr"0',  of 
perclilorates  with  permanganates,  IVICIO"'  and  IMMn-O',  and  of  salts  of  silver  with 
salts  of  cxiprosum,  Ag-S  and  Cu'S;  and  we  have  shown  how  the  anomaly  could  1)0 
readily  explained  away.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  definitely  the 
kind  of  difficulty  to  which  this  sort  of  isomorphism  might  possibly  give  rise.  At  the 
[)resent  time,  the  ordinary  salts  of  zinc,  iron,  lead,  and  silver,  are  alike  thought  to  bo 
[irotosalts.  Now  we  find  that  copper  forms  two  chlorides,  two  oxides,  two  sulphides, 
&c.,  in  one  set  of  which,  the  proportion  of  copper  is  twice  as  great  as  in  tlie  other. 
Whieli  of  these  sets  then  comprises  the  protosalts?  Judging  from  the  isomorphous 
relations  of  cupric  compounds  with  salts  of  iron  and  zinc,  we  should  say  that  the 
cupric  compounds  were  protocompounds,  and  tliat  the  atomic  weight  of  copper  was 
31'7.  Judging,  on  the  other  hand,  fi-om  the  isomorphous  relations  of  cuprous  com- 
pounds with  salts  of  lead  and  silver,  we  should  say  tliat  the  cuprous  compounds  were 
tlie  protocompounds,  and  that  the  atomic  weigh.t  of  copper  was  63 '4. 

Lastly,  we  find  that  isomorphism  sometimes  sul  isists  between  compounds  of  a  some- 
what similar,  but  not  of  a  strictly  analogous  cliemical  constitution.  Thus,  ha.nnatite, 
(Fe-)"'-0'',  is  isomorphous  with  ilmenite,  Fe'-Ti""0'' ;  and  zircon,  Z""SiO',  with  wer- 
nerite,  (Al-)"'Ca'SiO^  Again,  nitrate  of  sodium,  NaNO^,  calc-spar,  Ca-GO'',  and  red- 
silver,  Ag^SbS',  are  isomorpljous  mth  one  another;  as  are  also  nitrate  of  potassium, 
KNO^,  arragonite,  Ca'-'CO^,  and  bournonite.  Pb'-CeuSbS^.  Perchlorate  of  potassium, 
KCIO^  is  isomorphous  with  sulphate  of  barium,  Ba-SO< ;  and  sulphate  of  iron, 
Fe-S0'.7H^0,  is  paramoqilious,  if  not  isomorplious,  with  arsenate  of  sodium, 
Na-IIAsO'.TH-'O.  These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  t!ie  inferences  dc- 
duciblc  from  isoniorpliism,  unless  supported  by  chemical  or  by  some  other  physical 
eviilence,  must  nut  be  inconsiderately  adopted  as  certain  means  for  the  determination 
of  atomic  weiglits  and  chemical  fonnulse.  AV.  O. 

i^TRABEBErTXTRI  STOISS.  Atramcntcnsicin.  —  A  product  of  the  partial 
oxidation  of  iron  pyrites,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  sulphates  with 
free  ferric  oxide  and  a  variable  quantity  of  cupric  sulphate  and  undecomposed  pyrites. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ink  {atramcntum). 

iLTKIPXiSX.  Many  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  are  used  for  the  extraction 
efsoda.  (Rochleder.) 
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A.T'S.J'PJmEX.  VEHRUCirERA.,  a  clienopodiaceous  plant  growing  in  tr.e  Kwgia 
Bteppes,  leaves  12-5  per  cent,  of  ash  containing  43-3  percent,  of  soluble  salts,  viz.  7'2  per 
cent,  sulphate  of  potassium,  4-8  sulphate  of  sodium,  and  8  carbonate  of  sodium,  24-6 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  1'9  caustic  soda.  (Gdbel.) 

iLTROPZC  ACID.  An  organic  acid  stated  by  Eichter  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xi.  33) 
to  exist  in  belladonna,  and  to  be  obtained  by  treating  the  aqueous  extract  with  alcoliolic 
ammonia,  evaporating  the  solution  with  potash,  and  decomposing  the  resulting 
potassium-salt  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  said  to  resemble  benzoic,  acid  in  form  and 
volatility ;  but  its  properties,  and  indeed  its  separate  existence,  have  not  been  well 
made  out. 

ATllO?IK'S,  or  SATURXirs:.  0"H-'NO',  or  C^^H^NO^.— This  alkali,  dis- 
covered in  1833,  almost  at  the  same  time  by  Geiger  and  Hess  (Ann.  CLPharm.  vii.  269), 
and  by  Mein  {/bid.  vi.  67),  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  deadly  nightshade  {Atropa  Bella- 
donna) ;  it  is  also  contained  in  the  seeds  of  the  thorn-apple  {Datura  stramonium). 
The  alkaloid  has  been  analysed  by  Liebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  vi.  66),  and  by  Plantai 
{ibid.  Ixxxiv.  245) ;  the  latter  has  also  analysed  many  of  its  salts. 

To  extract  it,  the  roots  of  the  belladonna  are  treated  ^vith  strong  alcohol,  and  the 
extract  left  some  h.ours  in  contact  with  caustic  Kme,  then  filtered,  and  supersaturated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  the  alcohol  having  been  previously  driven  off  by  a  gentle  heat. 
A  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium  is  then  added,  and  the  liquid  filtered 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  show  turbidity.  The  crj'stals  of  atropine,  which  separate  after 
a  whUe,  are  pm'ified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  apply  too  strong  a  heat,  as  the  atropine  is  easily  decomposed. — KaboTU'din  extracts 
the  atropine  by  chloroform.  Fresh  belladonna  taken  at  the  period  of  flowering,  is 
heated  to  80°  or  90°  C.  to  coagulate  the  albumin.  Tlie  clarified  juice,  when  cold,  is 
mixed  with  caustic  potash  and  chloroform,  in  the  proportion  of  4  grms.  potash  and 
30  grms.  chloroform  to  a  litre ;  and  the  whole  is  agitated  for  a  minute  and  then  left 
to  settle.  After  half  an  hour,  the  chloroform  charged  with  atropine  separates  in  the 
form  of  a  greenish  oil,  which  after  being  washed,  is  distUled  till  all  the  cliloroform 
passes  over.  The  residue  in  the  retort,  is  extracted  with  a  Uttle  water  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  atropine,  leaving  a  green  resinous  matter  behind. 
The  acid  solution  is  then  treated  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  the  precipitated 
atropine  crystallised  from  alcohol. 

Atropine  crystallises  in  colourless  silky  needles  united  in  tufts ;  by  slow  evapora- 
tion of  its  alcoholic  solution,  it  is  often  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  translucent  vitreous 
mass.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  less  in  ether. 
It  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  has  a  very  bitter  taste.  It  melts  at  90°,  and  volatilises  at 
140°  C,  midergoing  partial  decomposition.  It  is  highly  poisonous,  causing  vertigo, 
headache,  and  even  death  ;  it  also  produces  persistent  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

Chlorine  acts  but  slowly  on  atropine,  producing  a  yellowish  liquid,  which  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  hydroehlorate  of  atropine.  Tincture  of  iodine  colours  it  brown. 
Hot  nitric  acid  attacks  it,  with  evolution  of  red  fumes.  Chloric  acid  dissolves  it,  but 
deposits  it  again  unaltered,  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 

Atropine  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  but  the  salts  are  difficult  to  crystallise.  Tliey 
are  bitter,  acrid,  and  poisonous ;  inodorous  in  the  pure  state.  They  are  permanent  in 
the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  become  coloured  even  at  the  temperature  of  boil- 
ing water ;  most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  pure  ether. 
Potash,  ammonia,  and  their  carbonates,  precipitate  atropine  only  from  highly  concen- 
trated sohitions  of  its  salts ;  the  precipitate  dissolves  readily  in  excess  of  the  alkali, 
Teinnin  precipitates  it  only  after  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Acetate  of  atropine  forms  nacreous  prisms  grouped  in  stars :  it  is  permanent  and 
very  soluble  ;  after  being  several  times  dissolved,  it  loses  a  little  of  its  acid.  (Geiger.) 

The  chloro-aurate,  C"H-'N0^HC1.  AuCP,  is  precipitated  as  a  yellow  powder,  gi'aduaUy 
becoming  crystalline,  when  a  strong  solution  of  hydroehlorate  of  atropine  is  poured 
into  a  dilute  solution  of  trichloride  of  gold ;  the  liquid  should  be  well  shaken  diu'ing 
the  mixing,  to  prevent  the  agglutination  of  the  precipitate.  The  cMoromercuratc  is 
precipitated  only  from  very  concentrated  solutions.  The  chloroplatinate  is  a  pulve- 
rulent precipitate,  which  rapidly  agglutinates :  it  is  very  soluble  in  hydi'ochloric  acid. 
The  hi/drochloratc  crystallises  in  tufts  (Geiger);  according  to  Planta,  it  is  uncrys- 
tallisable.  The  nitrate  forms  a  sj'rupy  deliquescent  mass.  The  picrate  is  a  yellow 
pulverulent  precipitate.  The  sulphate  crj-stallises,  according  to  Geiger,  in  delicate, 
colourless,  nacreous  needles,  grouped  in  stars  or  tufts  :  it  is  very  soluble.  Planta  did 
not  succeed  in  crystallising  it.  The  tartrate  is  a  sjTupy  mass,  which  becomes  moist 
in  contact  with  the  air. 

The  valerate,  prepared  by  dissolving  atropine  in  an  equivalent  quantity  of  viderianio 
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acid  dilutod  with  2  pts.  of  ether,  and  cooled  to  0°  C,  then  adding  a  further  quantity 
of  n.'ctified  ether  (of  60*^  Cartier),  equal  to  five  times  the  weight  of  the  atropine  used, 
and  leaving  the  solution  to  itself  in  a  glass  cylinder  at  10°  C,  forms  colourless  trans- 
parent rhombic  crystals,  -which  refract  light  strongly.  According  to  Callmann  (J.  pr. 
Chim.  Ixxvi.  69),  they  contain  C'H-^NO'^  +  m-O.C'K">0\  They  melt  at  42°  C,  give 
off  the  greater  part  of  their  water  at  100°,  and  at  120°  begin  to  evolve  vapours  of 
valerianic  acid.    The  salt  prepared  as  above  is  jierfectly  soluble  in  water. 

AUCXTi:.  Pi/roxcnc.  (Gm.  iii.  402;  Handw.  d.  Chem.  ii.  556.)  —  The  name 
of  a  class  of  minerals  distinguished: — 1.  By  a  certain  form,  belonging  to  tlie  nionu- 
clinic  or  oblique  prismatic  system,  being  a  prism  of  87°  with  the  base  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  74°;— and  2.  By  the  general  formula  SiM-0'  =  M-O.SiO^,  or  3i¥0.2®i(>',* 

Ca 

where  M  consists  for  the  most  part  of  Mg  and  Ca,  giving  the  formula  jyj-^O.SiO^,  less 

frequently  of  Fe  or  Mn.  Occasionally  also  IMg  is  replaced  by  3H  (polymeric  iso- 
morphism) ;  and  in  the  varieties  called  aluminous  augites,  1  at.  SiO^  by  1  at.  Al'O'  (or 
2®iO' by  3^/-0^). 

Specific  gi'avity  3'23  to  3'5.  Hardness  =  3  to  6.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to 
resinous :  in  some  varieties,  pearly.  Colour  green,  of  various  shades,  verging  on  one 
side  to  white  or  greyish- white,  and  on  the  other  to  brown  or  black.  Streak  white  to 
grey.    Transparent  to  opaque.    Fractui-e  conchoidal  to  uneven.  Brittle. 

The  nature  of  the  metals,  whetlier  calcium,  magnesium,  or  iron,  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  mineral,  produces  considerable  variations,  not  only  of  colour,  lustre, 
transparency,  and  density,  but  also  of  crystaUographical  development,  sometimes  giving 
rise  to  differences  in  the  magnitude  of  the  angles  in  the  primitive  forms.  These  dif- 
ferences of  character  constitute  the  distinctions  between  the  several  species  of  augite, 
the  principial  of  which  are  the  following. 

Common  Augite,  (M  =  Ca,  Mg,  Fe),  the  silica  being  sometimes  also  replaced  by 
alumina.  Black,  greenish,  or  brownish-black  crystalline  masses,  with  cleavage  parallel 
to  the  faces  of  a  monoclinic  prism  of  87°  and  93°.  Specific  gravity  3-33  to  3-36.  The 
best  developed  crystals  are  found  in  basalt  and  other  volcanic  rocks.  It  occurs  in  the 
lavas  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  in  the  volcanic  Eifel,  in  the  Bohemian  Mittelgebirge,  in 
the  Fassathal,  Iceland,  and  in  numerous  other  localities.  In  some  of  these  augites,  the 
Mg  is  almost  wholly  replaced  by  iron  and  calcium.  Hudsonitc  from  North  America, 
contains  chiefly  iron  and  scarcely  any  magnesium,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  silica 
in  this  mineral  is  also  replaced  by  alumina  (SiO-  by  Al^O'). 

Pijroxcne. — This  name  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  augite,  to  denote 
the  entire  family  ;  but  it  is  especially  applied  by  some  mineralogists  to  certain  varieties 
of  augite,  having  a  green  or  dark  green  colour,  \iz.  Fassaite,  Coccolite  (consisting  of  an 
aggregation  of  roundish  crystalline  grains),  Fimkiic,  Baikalitc,  &e.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  common  augite  chiefly  by  containing  a  smaller  amount  of  iron. 

Dio'psidc  (white  augite,  Mussite). —  Essentially  a  silicate  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium, (CaMg)SiO',  some  varieties,  however,  containing  small  quantities  of  iron,  man- 
ganese, and  even  hydrogen  (H^  instead  of  Mg).  Colour,  white,  greyish,  or  greenish- 
white,  and  light  green.  Occurs  in  very  fine  crystals,  especially  on  the  Mussa  Alp  in 
Piedmont. 

Malacolite. —  An  augite  rich  in  magnesium,  also  containing  hydrogen,  calcium 
and  iron  being  only  subordinate.  The  water  which  it  contains  renders  it  softer  than 
the  anhydrous  augites.  Salite  and  Pynjom  are  related  in  chemical  composition  to 
malacolite  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  pyroxene  and  diopside  on  the  other. 

Diallage  and  Broncite  are,  like  malacolite,  hydrated  augites  rich  in  magnesia, 
but  having  also  the  silica  more  or  less  replaced  by  alumina.  In  hypersthau;  the  iron 
predominates  very  strongly  as  protoxide.  All  these  minerals,  to  which  also  the 
am/itic  talcs  are  related  (see  Taxc),  possess  a  laminated  structure,  arising  from  the 
peculiar  facility  with  which  thej'  cleave  in  a  particidar  plane. 

Asbcsto'idal  augites,  are  hydrated  calcio-magnesian  augites  of  fibrous  structure  : 
some  of  them  occur  as  paramorphoses.  This  is  the  case  with  Travcrsdlite,  a  hydrated 
ferroso-magnesian  augite  from  Traversella  in  Piedmont.  To  this  sub-species  appears 
also  to  belong  a  nearly  piu-e  ferrous  augite,  analysed  by  Grann.  (Compt.  rend, 
xxiv.  794.) 

The  following  minerals  also  belong  to  the  augite  family  :  Mgyrin,  probably  a  calcio- 
sodium  augite;  Acmite  or  Achmitc  {yx  36),  in  which  silica  is  replaced  by  alumina; 
Spodumcnc  in  which  3M^0  are  replaced  by  Al^C;  Jcffersonitc,  an  augite  containing 
zinc;  Bhodonitc,  a  nearly  pure  manganese  augite. 


•  ©iO'  =  21  +  3  X  8.    SiO-  =  28  -1-  2  X  IG. 
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The  following  are  analyses  of  certain  varieties  of  augite : 


Wackenroder. 

BoDsdorff. 

H.  Rose. 

Berzellus. 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

/ 

Lime  .... 

.  24-74 

24-76 

23-67 

24-94 

23-47 

20-00 

Magnesia  . 

.  18-22 

18-55 

16-49 

18-00 

11-49 

4-50 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

0-18 

0-32 

0-42 

2-00 

0-61 

3-00 

Protoxide  of  iron. 

.  2-50 

0-99 

4-44 

1-08 

1002 

18-85 

Silica  .... 

.  64-16 

64-83 

64-86 

54-64 

54-08 

60-00 

Alumina 

.  0-20 

0-28 

0-21 

100-00 

99-73 

99-99 

100-66 

99-67 

96-35 

a  is  diopside  from  Fassa ;  b  from  Fammare ;  c,  salite  from  Sala ;  d,  malacolite  from 
Orrijerfor ;  e  from  Dalecarlia ;  y from  Dagero. 

Crystals  having  the  form,  structure,  and  composition  of  augite  may  be  obtained  by 
exposing  a  mixture  of  1  at.  lime,  1  at.  magnesia,  and  2  at.  silica  (SiO-)  to  the  heat  of 
a  porcelain  furnace,  and  leaving  it  to  cool  very  slowly  (Berthier,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2] 
xxiv.  376) ;  similar  crj'stals  are  likewise  found  among  the  slags  of  blast-fuxnaces. 
(Noggerath,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xx.  501.) 

The  augites  are  not  completely  decomposed  by  any  acid  except  hydrofluoric  acid. 
Their  behaviour  before  the  blowpipe  varies  according  to  their  constitution.  Diopside 
yields  a  colourless  nearly  transparent  glass ;  ferruginous  augite,  a  dark-coloured  glass. 
Augite  dissolves  readily  in  borax,  but  with  difficulty  in  microscosmic  salt,  forming  a 
skeleton  of  silica. 

Jm-GU-STITB.    Syn.  with  Apatite. 

JS.U'iSABE.  The  name  given  by  Plisson  to  a  body  which  separates  from  oU  of 
neroli,  on  addition  of  alcohol,  in  white  nacreous  laminae ;  it  is  probably  the  camphor  or 
stearoptene  of  the  oil,  and  appears  to  agree  in  composition  with  the  camphor  of  rose-oil. 
It  melts  at  50°  C,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  waxy  non-crystalline  mass ;  in  a  close 
vessel  it  sublimes  without  decomposition.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  10  pts. 
of  boiling  alcohol  of  44°  Bm. ;  soluble  also  in  ether  and  in  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is 
not  attacked  by  acids.  Fresh  oil  of  neroli,  which  appears  to  be  richer  in  this  sub- 
stance than  the  old  oil,  yields  about  1  per  cent,  of  it.    (Handw,  d.  Chem.  ii.  658.) 

ii.XJ'Kii.Sa'TlSJ.     Syn.  of  HESPEEIDm. 

ii.HJEICHil.SiCI'S'E.  ( Aurum,  gold,  and  xai^-Kos,  ore.)  A  mineral  occurring  in  trans- 
parent, verdigris-green,  needle-shaped  crystals  at  Loktewsk  on  the  Altai  Moimtains. 
It  appears  to  contain  2CO-'Cu^3ZnHO.  When  reduced,  it  yields  a  gold-coloured 
alloy  of  copper  and  zinc. 

AUROTBtliHTElTS.    See  Tellurium,  Gbaphio. 

AUTOMAmTE.    See  Spinel. 

AUTUSTETB.    Lime-urauite.    (See  Ubanite.) 

AlTRtTXtS  EaoSAIClTBI  or  SVIUSa VUIVI.  The  old  name  of  disulphide  of  tin 
prepared  in  the  dry  way.    (See  Tin.) 

^•VEWXW,  A  nitrogenous  substance  contained  in  oats,  similar  to,  and  most  pro- 
bably identical  with,  logumin. 

AVEEfTURIEi-  or  AVAN'TUSiXM',  A  variety  of  quartz  rock,  which,  when 
polished,  exhibits  a  strong  reflected  light  from  innumerable  points  of  its  surface,  pro- 
ceeding partly  from  minute  crystals  of  mica  embedded  in  the  mineral,  partly  from  mi- 
nute cracks  and  fissures.  The  most  beautiful  comes  from  Spain,  but  very  fine  specimens 
have  also  been  found  at  Glen  Fernat  in  Scotland.  The  most  usual  colour  is  brown 
or  reddish-brown,  enclosing  golden-coloured  spangles.  The  mineral  is  used  as  a  gem, 
but  is  often  replaced  by  the  artificial  aventurin-glass,  which  even  excels  it  in  beauty. 

A-VESffTUSIET  CXiASS,  also  called  gold-flux.  —  A  brownish-coloured  glass 
interspersed  with  small  spangles,  whicli  give  it  a  peculiar  shining  appearance.  This 
glass  was  formerly  used  in  the  arts  and  for  ornaments,  and  its  preparation  was  long 
kept  secret  by  the  manufacturers  at  Murano  near  Venice  :  it  is  now,  however,  prepared 
in  other  localities.  The  following  are  analyses  of  this  glass  :  a,  by  Schnedermann  and 
Wohler ;  b,  by  Peligot ;  c,  by  Kersten. 

Si02    P^O^  Al'O'  Fe^O'  Fe^O  Ca^O  Mg^O  K^O  Na^O    Cu     Sn  Pb 

a  .  65-2  1-5  —  6-6  —  8-0  4-6  2  1  3  2  30  trace  — 
l    .    67-7     —    trace    —     3-5     89      —      6-5     7  1      3-9     2-3     1  1 

c    ,    67-3     _     —     2-4     —     9  0      —      5-3      7-0     4-0     2  3  1(» 


AVENTURIN  —  AZELAIC  ACID. 
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Gahn  first  observeed  that  the  spangled  appearance  of  the  glass  is  due  to  minute 
shining,  opaque,  crystals,  having  the  form  of  octahedral  segments.  Hence,  and  from 
the  composition  of  the  glass,  it  was  concluded  that  the  crystals  consist  of  metallic 
copper.  Clemandot  and  Fremy  (Compt.  rend.  xii.  339),  by  melting  together  for 
12  hours  a  mixture  of  300  pts.  of  pounded  glass,  40  pts.  of  copper  filings,  and  80  pts. 
of  iron  filings,  and  cooUng  slowly,  obtained  a  rather  dull-looking  glass  containing 
copper  diffused  through  it  in  octahedral  crystals. — Pettenkofer,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tains that  the  spangles  consist  of  crystals  of  a  cuprous  silicate,  identical  in  composition, 
but  larger  in  size  tlian  the  crystals  of  the  compound  which  impart  the  deep-red  colour 
to  haematinone-glass  or  jio^porino  (q.  v.),  and  are  diffused  through  a  mass  of  glass 
coloured  green  by  protoxide  of  iron,  the  red  crystals  seen  through  the  green  glass 
producing  a  mixed  or  resultant  tint  of  brown.  Aventurin-glass  may  in  fact  be  pre- 
pared with  certainty  by  adding  to  100  pts.  of  a  not  too  refractory  glass,  8  to  10  pts. 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ferrous  and  cuprous  oxides,  and  leaving  the  mixture  to 
cool  very  slowly  so  as  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  crystals.  A  red  crystalline  cuprous 
compound  then  separates,  and  the  ferrous  oxide  remains  in  the  glass,  imparting  a 
green  colour.  Pettenkofer  has  also  converted  hccmatinone  into  aventurin-glass  by 
addition  of  iron.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2'°  Aufl.  ii.  504.) 

AVEOTTUKIN-  CI.ii.ZE.  A  glazing  for  porcelain  invented  by  Wohler(Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Ixx.  57).  To  prepare  it,  31  pts.  of  kaolin  from  HaUe,  43  quartz-sand,  14 
gypsum,  and  12  porcelain  fragjuents,  the  whole  finely  ground  and  levigated,  are  stirred 
up  with  300  pts.  of  water,  and  to  the  paste  thus  formed  are  successively  added  tbo 
solutions  of  19  pts.  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  47  acetate  of  lead,  100  protosul- 
phate  of  iron,  and  sufficient  ammonia  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  iron.  After  tlie 
potassium  and  ammonium-salts  have  been  washed  out  by  repeated  decantation,  the 
glazing  is  ready  for  use,  and  is  laid  on  the  burnt  wares  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
burnt  by  the  heat  of  the  porcelain  furnace.  When  cold,  it  forms  a  brownish  ground, 
containing  crystaUino  laminae  which  have  a  golden  lustre,  but  appear  green  and  trans- 
parent under  the  microscope  and  by  transmitted  light ;  these  crystals  are  regarded 
by  Wacliter  as  chromic  oxide  or  a  compound  of  that  oxide  with  ferric  oxide. 

ilVlCrWOSa",  GSAZIS'S  OT.    (French  Berries.)    See  yELLOw-BEEEiES. 

AXli-STOirs.  A  sub-species  of  jade,  from  which  it  differs  in  not  being  of  so 
liglit  a  green,  and  In  having  a  somewhat  slaty  texture.  The  natives  of  New  Zealand 
wcirk  it  into  hatchets.  It  is  found  in  Corsica,  Switzerland,  Saxony,  and  on  the  banl;s 
of  the  River  Amazon,  whence  it  has  been  called  Amazonian  stone.  Its  constituents  are, 
silica  50'5,  magnesia  31,  alumina  10,  oxide  of  iron  5'5,  water  275,  oxide  of  chromium 
0-05.  U. 

ii.S135f  ITE.  A  silicate  containing  boric  acid,  so  named  from  the  axe-like  bevelling 
of  its  lateral  edges.  It  is  also  called  Thmnitc,  from  one  of  its  localities,  Thum  in 
Saxony.  Its  formula  is  6M20.2M^0^8SiO■-.B-0^  where  M=0  stands  for  magnesia  and 
protoxide  of  iron,  and  M''0'  for  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  sesquioxide  of  man- 
ganese (Gm.  iii.  453).  Crystalline  system,  the  triclinic  or  doubly  oblique  prismatic. 
Specific  gravity  3'294.  Harder  than  felspar.  Colour  varying  from  a  fine  violet-brown 
to  leek-green,  sometimes  plum-colour ;  some  crystals  are  white  and  transparent,  with 
a  glassy  lustre.  Before  the  blowjiipe  it  exhiliits  the  reaction  of  boron  with  acid  sulphate 
of  potassium.  In  the  unignited  state,  it  is  not  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
yields  to  it  after  fusion.  It  is  found  in  various  localities  in  France,  Norway,  Saxony, 
the  Harz,  and  the  Alps;  at  BotaUack,  near  the  Land's  End,  Cornwall;  and  at  Tre- 
\velland  in  that  neighbourhood. 

AZABISIUE.  A  bitter  principle,  perhaps  an  alkaloid  extracted  from  Melia 
A.:adirachta,  an  East  Indian  tree,  by  Piddington  (Geiger's  Mag.  xix.  50),  who 
states  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  quinine.  According  to  O'Sh  aughn  e  ssy 
(Pharm.  Centr.  1844,  p.  365),  all  the  parts  of  Azadirachta  Indica  are  very  bitter. 
Tlie  leaf  is  bitter  and  nauseating ;  the  bark  is  peculiarly  bitter,  and  somewhat 
astringent,  and  is  used  effectively  in  Bombay  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona  bark  ;  the 
husk  of  the  ripe  fruit  yields  a  very  bitter  fat  oil,  which  possesses  anthelmintic  pro- 
perties, and  is  used  as  an  embrocation. 

AZSX.A.3G  A.CXD.    An  acid  stated  by  L  aurent  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixvi.  154) 

to  be  produced,  together  with  suberic  and  other  acids,  in  the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid 
by  nitric  acid.  It  closely  resembles  suberic  acid,  being  distinguished  merely  by  a 
lower  melting  point  and  greater  solubility  in  ether.  Laurent  assigned  to  it  the  formula 
Q19JJ36Q5 .  j(.  £g  probably  nothing  but  impxu-e  suberic  acid.  (Compare  Ann.  Ch. 
i'liarm.  xxxv  103.) 

AZOBS2Srzss?E.  Azobcnzide,  Azobcnzol.  C'=II'»N^  (Mitscherlich,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  xxxii,  224);  Zinin,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxvi.  06  ;  Ivii.  173;  Laurent  and  Gerhardt, 
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Compt.  chim.  1849,  417.) — A  product  of  the  reduction  of  nitrobenzene,  or  of  tlie  oxida- 
tion of  benzidine.  It  is  obtained,  together  with  phenj'lamine,  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
azoxybenzene ;  or  simply  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  nitrobenzene  and  alcoholic  potash ;  or 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  nitrobenzene,  3  pts.  iron,  and  1  pt.  acetic  acid  (Noble). 
Azobenzene  passes  over  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  as  a  red  oil,  which  solidifies 
on  cooling,;  it  is  freed  from  aniline  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  recrj'staUised  from  alcohol 
or  ether.  It  forms  large  reddish-yellow  scales,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  readily 
in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  melts  at  65°  C,  boUs*  at  293°,  and  distils  undecomposed 
(P.  W.  Hofmann).  Vapour-density,  by  experiment,  =94,  referred  to  hydrogen; 
6'50  referred  to  air;  by  calculation  (2  vol.),  91  referred  to  hydrogen,  6'32  referred  to 
air  (P.  AV.  Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  364).  It  is  soluble  in  nitric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  water.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  and  sulphurous  acid  con- 
vert it  into  benzidine.    It  is  not  decomposed  when  heated  to  250°  C.  over  soda-Hme. 

When  acted  on  by  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  yields  two  nitro-substitution  compounds. — • 
Nitrazobenzcne,  C'^iP(NO-)N'^,  is  formed  when  the  reaction  is  not  prolonged  •  it  sepa- 
rates out  in  reddish-yellow  crj'stals,  which,  after  the  acid  has  been  decanted,  are  washed 
with  water,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  (which  generally  leaves  a  residue  of  the  di- 
nitro  compound).  The  solution  deposits  orange-j'eUow  crystals  of  nitrazobenzene,  which 
are  washed  with  alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated,  it  melts,  and  cools  into  a  crystalline 
mass.  It  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  azobenzene. — Dinitrazobiiizcnc,  C''H*(NO-)-N^, 
is  formed  when  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  is  prolonged  for  a  few  minutes  :  red 
crystals  are  deposited,  which  are  washed  with  nitric  acid,  water,  and  ether,  and  recrj-s- 
tallised  from  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  small  reddish  needles,  which  may  be  obtained 
larger  by  crystallisation  from  fuming  nitric  acid.  When  heated,  it  melts  to  a  blood-red 
liquid,  which  crystaUises  on  cooling.  It  is  less  soluble  than  nitrazobenzene  in  alcohol 
or  ether.    Sulphide  of  ammonium  converts  it  into  diphenine  (j.  v.)  F.  T.  C. 

AZ03EWZII..  C'^'H"'NO.(?)  (Zinin,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxiv.  190;  Laurent, 
Eev.  scient.  xix.  445). — Formed  as  a  white  granidar  precipitate,  when  a  not  too  con- 
centrated alcoholic  solution  of  benzU  is  mixed  with  aqueous  ammonia  :  after  standing 
in  the  Liquid  for  ten  hours,  it  is  washed  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  It  forms 
long,  lustrous,  iridescent  needles,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  alcoholic  potash  or 
ammonia,  and  hydrochloric  acid  (whence  it  crystallises  tinaltcred) ;  insoluble  in  water, 
potash,  or  ammonia.  F.  T.  C. 

AZOBESTZOIDE.  C^H^^N^  (?)  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixvi.  190).— 
A  white  amorphous  powder,  formed  by  the  prolonged  action  of  ammonia  on  cnide 
bitter-almond  oQ.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated,  it  melts,  and 
soKdifles  in  crystalline  granules ;  more  strongly  heated,  it  is  decomposed. 

F.  T.  C. 

AZOBEHrzoiSXirE.  C"H^'N^  (?)  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  L  302.)— A 
product  of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  crude  bitter-almond  oil.  It  forms  small,  shining, 
oblique  prisms  :  is  inodorous,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  It 
is  dissolved  and  decomposed  by  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  sulphuric  acid.  It  solidifies 
after  fusion  into  a  non-crystalline  transparent  mass.  F.  T.  C. 

A.ZOBEZrZOII.XI>E.  C'^H"N.  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  i.  304;  xviii. 
272.) — A  product  of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  pure  bitter-almond  oil.  The  oil  was 
shaken  up  with  potash  and  chloride  of  iroo,  distilled,  and  the  first  1  which  passed  over 
was  covered  with  an  equal  volume  of  ammonia.  Crystals  were  gradually  deposited, 
and  in  three  weeks  the  oil  was  half  solidified.  The  mass,  when  extracted  with  ether, 
left  a  residue  of  azobenzoUide. 

2(C'H''0)  +  NH'  =  C=^H"N  +  2H=0. 

It  forms  a  microscopic  crystalKne  powder,  inodorous,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  xcry  slightly 
soluble  in  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by  prolonged  fusion.  Hot  nitric  acid  dissolves  it, 
apparently  without  decomposition  ;  hot  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  yellow 
solution,  in  which  ammonia  produces  a  white  precipitate.  F.  T.  C. 

AZOBEXTZOVIi.  C^'H'^N^.  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixvi.  185.)— A 
product  of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  crude  bitter-almond  oil.  Wien  the  yellow  resinous 
mass  obtained  by  leaving  the  oil  for  four  weeks  in  contact  with  an  equal  volume  of  ammo- 
nia, is  treated  with  boiling  ether,  a  mixture  of  azobenzoylandbenzoylazotide  is  left  undis- 
solved :  the  former  is  dissolved  out  by  boiling  alcohol,  and  purified  by  reerystallisation. 
It  forms  a  white,  shining,  crystalline,  indorous  powder,  composed  of  irregular  six-sided 
tables;  insoluble  in  water,  not  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  After  fusion,  it  cools  to  a 
transparent  mass  ;  it  is  decomposed  by  a  strong  heat,  leaving  a  residue  of  carbon. 

•  The  boiling  point  of  .-izobenzcne  in  commonly  stated,  on  Mitscheilicli's  authority,  to  be  193°  C 
doubtless  from  a  misprint  in  the  original  memoir. 
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according  to  Laui-ent  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  i.  300),  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
ie  bitter-almond  oil,  ammonia,  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  solidifies  after  a  long 
e  ;  and  on  treating  the  product  with  boiling  ether,  a  white  crystalline  powder 
ains  behind,  consisting  of  microscopic  rhombic  tables,  which  are  nearly  insoluble  in 
ihol,  and  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  ether.  Laurent  calls  this  body  ht/drosulphati; 
izohmzoiil,  and  assigns  to  it  the  formula  C^H'^N^S'*,  upon  which  no  reliance  can  be 

F.  T.  C. 

J-ZOSEETZOYS,  HTTDSIUE  OP.    Syn.  with  HYDEonENZAMlDE  (y.f.) 
i.ZOCSIT"jEirii.riiKYIi,  OP.     See  CiNNAMYL. 

kZOCOSSXIO'S.     An  organic  base  which  Anderson  obtained  by  the  action  of 

ihide  of  ammonium  on  nitroeodeine.    (See  Codeine.) 

IZODIPUH'E.    Gmelin's  name  for  Azobenzide. 

IZOSKITTHREST.    See  Orcein. 

4.ZOI.E1C  ACIB.    Syn.  with  (Enanthylic  Acid. 

;i,Z02,2TH©r'EIiHC  ii.Cll>.    See  LiTHOFELLic  Acid. 

i.ZOa.ITmilT.    See  Litmus. 

■IZO^VZABIC  i5.CIS5.    See  PiMARiC  AciD. 

a.ZOPHBiSI'ffSia.liasSfS  of  Zinin.  A  product  of  tlie  decomposition  of  nitro- 
■nylaiuine  Iiy  sulphiile  uf  ammonium.    (See  Phenylajune.) 

a.ZOPHEIf'S'lIii^BXXErS  of  Gottlieb,  more  correctly  iV;7r(Z;ropAcwy/rt;;;;'«f.  A 
iduct  of  the  decomposition  of  diuitroplienylamine  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  (See 
enylamine.) 

a.ZOIlITB.  A  mineral  occurring  in  the  trachytic  rock  of  the  Azore  Islands,  in 
all  greenish  or  yellowish  white  pyramids.  According  to  Hayes,  it  consists  for  the 
st  part  of  tantalate  of  calcium. 

azosuiPHIDE  OP  SBBTZESTE.  Syn.  with  Hydride  of  Sulphazo-benzoyi, 
I'liioBHXZALDLN.  (See  Benzoyl-hyduide,  decompositions  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.) 

riZOTB.    (a  privative  and  fwj;  life.) — Lavoisier's  name  for  nitrogen. 
azOTATJ.    A  name,  not  nmch  used,  for  chloride  of  nitrogen. 
a.ZOX'IS>E3     Syn.  of  Nitrides. 

aZOXYBEETZEUE.  A^oxjihnzide,  Azoxi/bmzol.  C'-H'WO.  (Zinin,  J.  pr. 
cm.  xxxvi.  96;  Ivii.  173;  fuj-ther,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  217;  Laurent  and 
;rhardt,  Compt.  chim.  1849,  417.) — Wlien  to  a  solution  of  1  pt.  nitrobenzene  in 
vols,  absolute  alcohol,  1  pt.  powdered  potash  is  added,  the  whole  becomes  brown,  and 
heated  to  boiling.  The  mixture  is  shaken  up  and  kept  boiling  for  some  minutes  :  on 
jling  it  sometimes  deposits  brown  crystals.  The  mother-liquor  is  decanted,  and 
itilled  till  it  forms  two  layers.  The  upper  is  a  brown  oily  h'quid,  whicli,  after  de- 
ntation and  washing  with  water,  solidifies  into  a  mass  of  brown  needles ;  the  lower 
[itains  aqueous  potash,  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  a  brown  potassic  salt,  almost  in- 
luble  in  alcohol.  The  crystals  are  dried  with  filter-paper,  and  recrystallised  from 
■ohol  or  ether :  they  are  easily  decolorised  by  passing  chlorine  through  their  alcoholic 
lution.    2  pts.  nitrobenzene  yield  H  pt.  azoxybeuzene. 

Thus  obtained,  azoxybeuzene  forms  yellow,  shining,  four-sided  needles,  often  an  incli 
ig,  as  hard  as  sugar,  without  smell  or  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  hydroeliloric,  or  dilute 
Iphuric  acid,  potash,  or  ammonia,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  stiU  more  so  in  ether.  It 
,4ts  at  36°  C,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  mass :  it  is  decomposed  by  dry 
stillation,  yielding  aniline  and  azobenzene,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  carbon.  It  is 
■t  attacked  l)y  chlorine  :  bromine  attacks  it,  forming  a  yellow  compound,  very  slightly 
luble  in  alcohol.  Strcmg  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  apparently  a  copulated 
id.  Sulpliide  of  ammonium  and  sulphurous  acid  convert  it  into  azobenzene. 
N/tra^o.rj^jenzaie,  C'^Ii''(NO''')N-0. — Azoxyljenzene  is  not  attacked  by  dilute 
trie  acid,  but  when  gently  heated  with  nitric  acid  of  specific  gi'avity  1'45,  it  dissolves, 
ith  great  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  Hquid,  if  carefully  cooled,  solidifies  after  a  while,  to 
thick  pulp,  consisting  of  two  isomeric  nitro-conipounds,  u itrazoxybenzene,  and 
onitrazoxybenzeue,  which  may  be  separated  by  tlieir  dilFerent  solubility  in 
eohol.  If  the  pulp  just  mentioned  be  thi-own  on  a  filter,  washed  with  water,  treated 
ree  or  four  times  with  a  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  the 
hole  (not  more  than  4  pts.  alcohol  to  1  pt.  azoxybeuzene),  and  the  decanted  liquors 
ft  to  cool,  crystals  of  nitrazoxy benzene  are  first  deposited  ;  and  after  a  while,  shining 
■edles  make  their  appearance  in  the  midst  of  them.  If  the  liquid  be  then  filtered, 
id  part  of  the  alcohol  distilled  oif,  isonitrazozybenzene  separates  on  cooling,  in  the 
rm  of  an  oil,  which  quickly  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  ;  it  may  be  purified  by 
i'O  or  tliree  crystallisations  from  small  quantities  of  very  strong  alcohol. 
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Nitrazoxyhcnzene  is  a  yellowish  erystaUine  body,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol 
or  ether.  It  is  promptly  attacked  by  boiling  alcoholic  potash,  and  coloured  brown  ; 
on  adding  water,  a  yellowish-red  powder  is  precipitated,  whicli  maj-  be  cr^-stallised 
from  boiling  oil  of  turpentine.  This  compound  appears  to  contain  C'-'H^N'O  (Lau- 
rent and  Gerhardt).  If  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  be  prolonged,  the  mixtiu'e 
becomes  blue  ;  the  colour  is  destroyed  by  water.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  sulpliydrato 
of  ammonium  converts  nitrazoxybenzene,  with  separation  of  3  at.  sulphur  into  a  crys- 
taUisable  base,  which  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  benzene,  and  forms  salts  with 
acids. 

Isonitrazoxybenzcne  forms  cr^-stals  very  much  like  those  of  nitrazoxybenzene,  but 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  also  in  a  large  quantity  of  ether,  and  in  benzene, 
and  often  crystallises  from  these  liquids  in  fine  rhomboidal  prisms.  It  melts  at  49°  C. 
but  does  not  volatilise  without  decomposition.  When  1  pt.  of  this  substance  is  treated 
with  a  solution  of  1  pt.  of  potash  in  8  pts.  of  alcohol,  it  melts  and  dissolves  with 
ebullition,  giving  oiF  the  odour  wliich  is  evolved  on  treating  nitrobenzene  with  alcoholic 
potash.  On  boiling  the  liquid,  a  resinous  mass  separates,  which  yields  by  distUlation 
an  orange-coloured  product,  which  crj'stallises  from  alcohol,  and  resembles  nitro- 
phenylamine.  At  the  same  time,  an  oily  body  is  formed  not  possessing  basic  properties, 
and  charcoal  remains  behind. 

Isonitrazoxybenzene  treated  with  alcoholic  sulphydi'ate  of  ammonium,  yields  a  body 
lia\'ing  the  comjwsition  C''''H''K'0 : 

C'2HXN02)N20  +  2WQ  =  C'-H'N^O  +  2H'0  + 

Tliis  body  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  rock-oO, 
soluble  also  in  acids  ;  but  does  not  form  definite  salts.  It  melts  at  85°  C.  to  a  yellow 
liquid,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  provided  the  temperature  has  not  been  raised  too 
high.  If  a  strong  heat  be  applied,  a  brown  liquid  distOs  over,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
though  less  so  than  the  original  substance.  P.  T.  C. 

AZOXTDZFITSTB.    Gmelin's  name  for  Azoxybenzene. 

AZTTIiraxc  ACID.  A  brown  substance  produced  by  the  spontaneous  decompo- 
sition of  cyanogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid. — An  aqueous  or  a  dilute  alcoliolic  solution  of 
cyanogen  or  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid,  when  left  to  itself  for  some  time,  especially  aft<?r 
addition  of  ammonia  or  potash,  acquires  a  bro^vn  colour  and  gi-aduaUy  deposits  bro'wn 
flakes,  consisting  of  azulmic  acid.  The  solution  contains  azulmate  of  potassium  or 
ammonium,  from  which  the  acid  may  be  precipitated  by  the  stronger  acids.  The 
same  product  is  obtained  by  passing  cyanogen  gas  into  aqueous  ammonia  or  alcoholic 
potash.  —  Respecting  the  composition  of  this  substance,  statements  vary  greatly;  ac- 
cording to  Pelouzeand  Richardson  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvi.  63),  it  is  C*H''N''0-, 
that  is  to  say,  4  at.  cyanogen  +  2H^0  :  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  analyses 
have  been  made  upon  a  pure  definite  compound.  The  acid  yields  by  dry  distillation 
hydrocyanic  acid,  ammonia,  and  water,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  charcoal  containing 
nitrogen.  (For  a  full  account  of  all  the  modes  of  preparation,  properties,  and  reactions 
of  azulmic  acid,  see  Gmelin's  Handbook,  xi.  375.) 

AZURE-BXilJE.    See  SilALT. 

AZURE-STONE  /     „  ^ 

AZX7R1TE  \  SeeLAZtTLiTE. 


B 

BABIM'G'TON'XTE.  A  mineral  consisting  principally  of  silicate  of  iron  and  cal- 
cium, found  near  Arendal  in  Norway,  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  at  Gouverneur  in  St.  Law- 
rence County,  New  York,  and  at  Athol  in  Massachusetts.  It  forms  short,  nearly  right 
angled  rhomboidal  prisms,  of  the  triclinic  system,  vdth  truncated  edges  and  obtusely 
bevelled  summits.  Fracture  imperfectly  eonchoidal.  Colour  dark  greenish-black, 
with  vitreous  lustre.  Opaque  in  the  mass,  translucent  in  tliin  splinters.  Hardness 
5  b  to  6'0.  Specific  gravity  3'4  to  3'5.  Brittle,  producing  a  greenish-grey  streak. 
Melts  easily  with  intumescence  before  the  blowpipe,  forming  a  brownish-black  shining 
globule,  attracted  by  the  magnet.  It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  mineral  has  been  analysed  by  Arppe  (Berz.  Jahresb.  xxii.  20),  and 
by  R.  D.  Thomson  (PhiL  Mag.  [3]  xxvii.  123),  but  its  formula  has  not  yet  been 
determined : 

SiO"    Mg-0     Ca=0      Fe=0     Mu-'O  Al^O' 

54-4       2-2       19-6       21-3       1-8       0  3         0-9  =   100-5  (Arppe) 
47-5       2-2       14-7       lC-8      10-2       6-5         1-2  =     99-1  (Thomson) 
BABIiAH  or  XTEB-STEB.    The  commercial  names  for  the  fruits  of  several 
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species  of  acacia.  The  principal  varieties  are  East  Indian  bablali,  from  the  Acacia 
Bamljolah  {Eoxhiiryh),  and  Senegal  and  Egyptian  bablali,  from  Acacia  niiotica 
(Dclilc).  The  pericarp  of  these  fi'iiits  contains  a  dark  brown  astringent  juice.  The 
aqueous  extract  contains,  according  to  Chevreul  {Lef07is  de  Chimie  appUqitec  a  In 
Teintiire,  ii.  211),  gallic  and  tannic  acids,  a  red  colom-ing  matter,  and  a  nitrogenous 
substance,  besides  other  substances  not  yet  exainined.  East  Indian  bablah  yields  to 
boiling  water  49  per  cent,  of  .soluble  matter;  Senegal  bablah  57  per  cent.  ;  neverthe- 
less, according  to  Gruibourt,  the  East  Indian  variety  is  richer  in  tannic  and  gallic  acid, 
and  therefore  more  valuable.  Bablah  is  used  in  caKco-printing  in  comljination  vnX\i 
alumina  and  iron  mordants,  to  produce  various  sha<les  of  fawn-colour.  The  tint  pro- 
duced by  the  seeds  is  different  from  that  obtained  with  the  husks  ;  the  seeds  are  said 
to  contain  a  red  colom-ing  matter,  and  to  be  used  in  Egypt  and  India  for  dyeing 
morocco.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2'°  Aufl.  ii.  603.) 

BABUL-G-UIYT  or  COXTS-BABITIi,  an  inferior  sort  of  gum  arable,  from  the 
babul  tree,  Acacia  Araljica  {U't//d.)  growing  in  Bengal. 

SA'B'ZJiO'SSZA.'N  QITJIBTZ.  This  name  is  given  to  peculiar  groups  of  quartz- 
crystab,  composed  of  tlii)i  crystalline  plates,  disposed  one  above  the  other  lilte  terraces. 
It  is  found  at  Bccrlston  in  Devonshire. 

BAGUATlOixr^TE.    See  Orthite. 

BASERIM'  or  BiiZERXT.i:.  A  variety  of  niobite  found  at  Bodenmais  in 
Bavaria  and  at  Limoges  in  France. 

BiHXCaiiXTB.    A  green  modification  of  diopside. 

BiLIij&SrCB.  Chemistry  being  concerned  with  the  relative  masses  or  quantities 
of  the  elements  which  compose  all  known  substances,  and  the  weight  or  force  of 
gravitation  of  a  body  being  the  only  practicable  measm-e  of  its  mass  or  quantity 
of  matter,  tlie  balance,  which  shows  the  equaUty  of  two  weights,  and  may  hence 
determine  the  ratio  of  aU  commensurable  weights,  is  the  chemist's  most  important 
instrument. 


Fig.  78. 


Theoretically  speaking,  the  balance  consists  of  a  lever  or  inflexible  straight  line 
tiu'uing  with  perfect  freedom  on  its  central  point.  A  weight  is  applied  to  each  extreme 
point,  and  the  force  of  gravity  acting  perpendicularly  downwards,  if  either  of  these 
weights  be  in  the  least  degree  greater  than  the  other,  it  will  prevail  and  cause  the  lever 
to  revolve  in  its  own  direction.  The  equilibrium  of  the  lover  or  balance  affords  the 
desired  criterion  of  perfect  equality  of  weight ;  and  an  arbitrary  weight  being  assumed 
as  a  standard,  we  can  arrive,  theoretically  speaking,  at  any  of  its  multiples  or  sub- 
multiples  by  successive  duplication  and  bisection  combined  with  addition  and  sub- 
traction, and  a  perfect  measure  of  aU  weights  from  tlie  greatest  to  the  least  may  thus 
be  attained.  The  residts  of  course  are  not  absolute  weights,  as  we  say  in  common 
speech,  but  ratios  of  weights  to  each  other,  or  to  the  standard  unit-weight. 

Practically,  however,  the  balance  consists  of  a  metal  beam  with  two  almost  equal 
Vol.  I.  II 
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and  similar  arms,  suspended  near  its  centre  of  gravity  on  a  pivot,  the  weights  to  be 
eoinpajed  being  also  suspended  from  two  pivots  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  the 
centre  pivot.  In  the  balance  thus  constructed,  we  have  by  no  means  the  simple  and 
perfect  comparison  of  two  weights  supposed  in  theory ;  the  weight  of  the  beam,  the 
friction  of  the  pivots,  their  unequal  distances  from  the  middle  one,  the  resistance  of 
the  air,  and  possibly  other  causes,  introduce  small  extraneous  forces,  which  render  the 
comparison  reqiiired  more  or  less  uncertain  and  erroneous. 

The  Chemicai  Baxance,  is  adapted  for  the  ordinary  operations  of  quantitative 
analysis,  and  is  usually  capable  of  weighing  any  quantity  less  than  100  grammes  or 
1500  grains._  In  its  most  perfect  form  (see  fig.  1^)  it  consists  of  a  perforated  brass 
beam,  cast  in  a  single  piece,  combining  great  strength  and  perfect  inflexibility  with 
comparatively  small  weight.  It  is  suspended  at  the  centre  on  a  knife-edge  of  agate 
about  an  inch  long,  and  tiirns  on  a  single  polished  plane  of  agate  fixed  on  a  projecting 
brass  support,  which  enters  a  perforation  of  the  beam,  and  does  not  impede  its  mo- 
tion. The  agate  knife-edge  is  firmly  embedded  in  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  brass,  and 
being  once  adjusted  exactly  at  right-angles  to  the  plane  of  the  beam,  is  then  permanently 
fixed.    At  each  end  of  the  beam  is  a  smaller  agate  prism  (see  fig.  79),  with  the  edge 

uppermost,  fixed  in  a  brass  setting,  which 
is  capable  of  a  little  lateral  movement,  but 
slides  upon  a  brass  plane,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  two  extreme  edges  and  the 
centre  edge  are  all  appreciably  in  one 
plane,  as  may  be  seen  by  looking  along 
them.  The  extreme  edges  may  be  moved 
to  or  from  the  centre  edge  by  little  ad- 
justing screws,  and  fixed  in  the  desired 
position  with  the  assistance  of  two  clamp- 
. .  ing  screws. 

^  t'.s         Upon  these  extreme  edges  (?'.  e.  knife- 
/yC^  edges)  are  balanced  two  agate  planes,  from 

(O)  which,bythebentwireanda  series  of  hooks 

and  light  wires,  the  pans  are  suspended. 
Except,  however,  when  a  weighing  is  actually  being  made,  the  agate  planes  and 
edges  are  never  in  contact,  but  the  beam  and  pan  suspensions  are  borne  by  a  frame  or 
movement,  having  in  the  centre  two  ys  {fig.  78)  which  catch  projecting  pins  close  to 
the  centre  edge,  and  lift  the  beam  about  of  an  inch  off  the  plane,  while  steel  points 
(shown  in  dotted  outline  in  fig.  79.)  entering  hoUows  in  the  lower  surface  of  the  pan- 
suspensions,  likewise  raise  these  planes  off  the  edges,  and  retain  them  in  the  exact 
positions  proper  for  a  new  experiment.  The  movement  of  the  brass  frame  is  governed 
by  a  rod  descending  through  the  pillar  of  the  balance  and  resting  on  a  simple  eccentric, 
by  the  ttirning  of  which  it  is  gradually  raised  or  lowered.  In  the  best  balances  too,  a 
second  eccentric,  by  means  of  two  bent  levers,  raises  supports  beneath  the  pans  of  the 
balance,  and  either  holds  these  safely  while  weights  are  being  placed  in  them,  or 
checks  their  oscillations  preparatory  to  the  release  of  the  beam.  The  two  eccentrics  are 
so  adjusted  that  on  turning  the  handle,  the  pan  supports  are  first  rapidly  dropped ; 
the  beam  is  then  very  gently  lowered  on  to  the  centre  plane;  and  lastly  the  pan- 
suspensions  are  in  the  most  delicate  manner  left  free  upon  the  extreme  edges,  the 
beam  being  perfectly  horizontal  and  undisturbed,  so  as  not  to  show  the  slightest  prepon- 
derance one  way  or  another.  Much  of  the  excellence  of  a  balance,  as  it  is  emploj'ed 
in  chemistry,  depends  upon  these  several  movements  being  smoothly  performed,  and 
the  parts  being  released  without  the  least  stickiness  ;  otherwise  the  beam  is  thro^vu 
into  oscillation,  and  the  true  approach  to  equilibrium  cannot  be  readily  observed. 

Most  of  the  weight  of  the  beam  and  frame  is  usually  borne  by  a  spiral  spring  in  the 
interior  of  the  column.  An  index  moving  over  an  ivory  scale  one  inch  long,  divided 
into  twenty  parts,  indicates  the  movement  of  the  beam.  The  index  should,  of  course, 
point  exactly  to  the  centre  division,  both  before  the  beam  is  raised  and  when  it  is  fi'ee 
and  unloaded.  The  balance  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  case,  with  convenient  windows,  not 
shown  in  the  figure ;  but  when  a  very  bulky  object  has  to  be  weighed,  the  finger- 
screws  at  the  base  of  the  column  {fig.  78)  are  to  be  loosened :  the  column  and  beam 
may  then  be  turned  through  about  60°,  so  that  the  scales  extend  without  the  case. 
Two  spirit-levels,  or  a  circidar  level,  and  levelling  screws,  are  attaclied  by  which  the 
whole  instrnment  must  be  adjusted  to  horizontality.  Above  the  centre  of  the  beam 
is  a  small  weight,  which  we  may  call  the  graviti/-hob,  and  which,  being  screwed  up 
or  down,  regulates  the  stability  of  the  balance,  wliile  a  small  vane  being  turned  to  the 
right  or  the  left  adjusts  the  beam  to  equilibrium.  In  the  figure  too  wiU  be  seen  an 
arrangement  of  rods,  by  which  a  small  rider  weight  may  be  placed  upon  any  part  of 
the  beam,  the  balance  ease  remaining  closed. 
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The  balance  above  deseribed  is  hj'  Oertling,  of  Bishopsgate  Street, London,  wlio  like- 
wise constructs  the  chemical  balance  in  seven  different  varieties  more  or  less  elaborate. 


Fig.  80.  Fig.  81.  Fig.  82. 


The  largest  of  these,  with  a  16-ineh  beam,  able  to  bear  two  pounds  in  each  pAO,  and 
yet  turn  with  -jij  grain  is  a  remarkably  line  instrument.  The  German  balances  made 
by  Oertling  of  Berlin,  Standinger  of  Giessen,  SteinheU  of  Munich,  and  others,  are 
extremely  delicate  and  well  made  instruments.  Deleuil  of  Paris  enjoys  also  a  just 
celebrity  for  liis  chemical  balances.  M.  Stas,  in  his  late  researches  upon  the  atomic 
waigllts,  employed  a  balance  oo  c-  o 

by  Gambey,  which  turned  to  ^V-  83.  Iftg.  84. 

half  a  milKgramme  when  laden 
with  a  kilogramme  ;  also  one 
by  Sacre  of  Brussels,  carry- 
ing two  or  three  kilogrammes 
and  turning  with  0'3  milli- 
gramme. Fig.  83  shows  the 
terminal  suspension  of  a  de- 
licate balance  by  Fortin  of 
Paris,  capable  of  indicating 
one  part  in  a  million,  while 
fig.  84  is  from  a  German  ba- 
lance. 

The  Assay  Balance  is  specially  adapted  for  weighing  small  olijects  with  great 
accuracy  and'rapidly.  The  French  assay  balances  consist  of  a  very  light  steel  beam 
mounted  in  the  manner  of  a  pair  of  scales  with  hook  pan  suspensions,  yet  their  perfor- 
mance is  good. 

Oertling  constructs  the  assay  balance  in  five  forms,  of  which  the  most  commonly 
employed  has  an  8-ineh  plain  brass  beam  with  a  centre  steel  knife-edge  and  hook  pan 
suspensions,  adjustable  by  a  small  screw,  as  shown  in  fig.  80.  It  is  not  adapted  to 
bear  more  than  two  grammes  in  each  pan,  and  will  perhaps  indicate  the  ^  part  of  a 
milligramme. 

Another  kind  has  an  8-inch  perforated  beam,  with  three  agate  edges  and  planes, 
and  in  fact  all  the  elaborate  movements  and  adjustments  of  the  chemical  balance 
above  described,  on  a  small  scale.  It  wiU  bear  10  or  15  grammes  in  each  pan,  and  yet 
indicate  surely  and  rapidly  about  7^  of  a  milligramme. 

Lastly,  we  may  mention  the  10-inch  assay  balance,  with  a  very  light  perforated 
beam.  A  figure  and  a  short  description  of  this  balance  will  be  found  under  the  article 
Gold  Assay,  but  the  terminal  suspensions  are  shown  herein  figs.  81  and  82,  and  are 
formed  of  two  small  screws,  bearing  sharp  points  of  ruby,  one  working  into  a  little 
hoUow,  the  other  into  a  little  channel  in  a  steel  cross-piece,  from  which  the  pan  is 
suspended. 

In  contrast  to  the  last  balance  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Oertling  constructs  balances 
on  the  principles  of  the  chemical  balance  with  a  beam  4  feet  long,  able  to  bear 
2000  ounces  in  each  pan,  and  yet  turn  with  half  a  grain,  or  the  one-millionth  part  of  the 
load.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  several  English  and  American  mints  for 
weighing  bullion,  but  might  be  useful  in  some  scientific  investigations.  See  Jury 
Eeports  on  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  (p.  258). 

It  is  of  little  use  to  describe  forms  of  the  balance  which  are  now  antiquated.  Those  by 
Robinson,  by  Eamsden,  and  his  successor,  Berge,  and  by  Barrow,  had  beams  composed 
of  two  hollow  brass  cones  joined  at  the  base  with  many  elaborate  adjustments.  A 
balance  made  by  Rarasden  for  the  Royal  Society  is  said  to  have  indicated  one  part  in 
seven  miUions.  In  the  Gottingen  Transactions,  is  described  a  balance  constructed  by 
Gauss  and  Weber,  the  beam  and  scales  of  which  wore  poised  on  watch  springs,  a 
method  contrived  by  Gauss.  Beams  suspended  by  ribbons,  threads,  or  turning  ou 
little  spheres  of  steel  have  been  tried  by  Steinheil ;  but  in  no  instrument  have  attempts 
to  invent  new  forms  been  more  futile. 
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The  AflrDSTMENT  of  the  Beam  to  the  due  degree  of  sensibility  and  accuracy 
has  to  be  entirely  performed  by  repeated  trial-weighiugs,  and  requires  the  greatest 
skiU. 

Firstly,  if  the  three  edges  of  siispension  are  not  already  in  one  plane,  but  admit  of 
adjustment,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  proceed  as  follows:- — -Without  weights  in 
the  pans  poise  the  beam,  and  then  raise  or  lower  the  hoh  until  the  vibrations  are  ren- 
dered very  slow ;  now  put  weights  into  the  pans  equal  to  about  half  the  greatest  load 
the  balance  is  to  carry,  so  that  the  beam  may  be  poised  again ;  if  it  now  vibrates 
slowly  as  before,  it  proves  the  adjustment  to  be  perfect ;  but  in  case  it  either  over- 
sets or  vibrates  too  quickly,  restore  it  to  slow  motion  by  the  adjusting  weight  or 
gravity-hoh,  as  we  may  call  it,  noting  the  number  of  turns  of  the  screw  and  parts  of  a 
turn  which  were  required  to  produce  slow  motion ;  now  turn  the  screw  the  contrary  way, 
through  double  the  noted  quantity,  and  then  produce  the  required  slow  motion  by  the 
proper  adjustment  at  the  end  of  the  beam.  Eepeat  the  operation  till  the  adjustment 
is  perfect. 

Secondly,  to  adjust  the  edges  of  suspension  to  equal  distances  ;  poise  the  beam  with 
weights  as  in  the  last  case,  and  then  change  the  pans  and  suspensions  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  If  equihbrium  still  holds,  the  adjustment  is  perfect ;  if  not,  take  as  much 
hair  or  wire  as  when  put  into  the  apparently  Hghter  scale,  will  restore  the  balance  ; 
take  away  half  of  it,  and  poise  the  beam  by  the  proper  adjustment  at  the  left  end, 
which  completes  the  process.  Instead  of  placing  any  weights  in  the  pans,  all  the 
poising  may  be  conveniently  done  by  a  rider-weight  on  the  beam,  and  in  the  last 
operation  it  is  to  be  removed  half  way  towards  the  centre  of  the  beam.  The  adjiist- 
ment  of  the  edges  to  perfect  parallelism  is  of  course  indispensable ;  we  only  presume 
that  it  is  done  by  placing  narrow  planes  or  hooks  on  different  parts  of  the  edges  and 
moving  these  until  the  apparent  weight  is  the  same  on  whatever  part  the  weight 
bears. 

A  good  balance  in  perfect  adjustment  should  bear  most  of  the  following  tests : 
Without  weights,  of  course,  it  should  remain  with  the  index  at  zero,  or  make  equal 
slow  excursions  on  either  side.  The  pans  being  removed,  the  beam  alone  should  be  iu 
equilibrium,  and  oscillate  probably  much  more  quickly.  If  there  be  nothing  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  balance  to  hinder  it,  the  beam  should  be  turned  round  from  left  to  right 
and  should  act  as  before ;  this  test  is  a  severe  one,  generally  disclosing  as  it  does 
some  defect  iu  the  work  of  the  middle  knife-edge  and  the  planes  on  which  it  rests. 
If  the  pans  and  suspensions  have  been  separately  adjusted  to  equality,  which  is 
advantageous,  although  not  quite  necessary,  equilibrium  should  hold  when  the  pans 
and  suspensions  are  variously  changed  in  both  positions  of  the  beam.  Lastly,  the 
pans  being  fuUy  and  equally  loaded,  the  weights  should  be  changed  from  pan  to  pan, 
and  equilibrium  yet  hold,  proving  the  lengths  of  the  arms  to  be  fully  equaL 

A  good  balance,  too,  may  be  known  by  its  giving  the  weight  of  an  object,  the  same  or 
nearly  so,  when  weighed  several  times  successively.  There  are  few  balances  that  will 
do  this  with  certainty  to  the  last  minute  fractions  which  they  are  capable  of  in- 
dicatuig. 

Weights. — The  results  required  by  the  chemist  in  analyses  being  merely  comparative 
or  proportional,  the  choice  of  a  unit  weight  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  provided 
that  it  be  not  varied  during  the  progress  of  an  experiment.  But  it  is  most  con- 
venient to  adopt  weights  connected  ^vith  some  national  standard,  so  that  absolute 
weighings  may  if  necessary  be  recorded.  Grain  weights  are  stiU  sometimes  used  by 
English  chemists,  but  most  men  of  science  of  all  nations  appear  by  a  kind  of  tacit 
agreement  to  have  adopted  the  French  standard  weight,  the  gramme,  with  its  uniform 
series  of  decimal  multiples  and  submultiples  ;  and  we  therefore  strongly  recommend 
its  exclusive  employment  by  every  scientific  chemist. 

A  complete  set  of  weights  extends  from  the  smallest  that  the  balance  wUl  indicate, 
up  to  the  greatest  that  it  wiU  bear,  and  the  series  usually  supplied  with  a  balance  is 
as  follows : — 

•001  gramme    "01  gramme    ■!  gramme    1-0  gramme    lO'O  grammes 
•001      „         -01      „         -1      „        1-0      „  100 
•001      „         -02      „         -2      „        1^0       „  20-0 
•002      „  -05      „         -5      „        2-0       „  60-0 

•COS      „  5-0 

the  whole  making  up  just  101  grammes.  These  are  arranged  most  convMiiently  in  two 
little  wooden  stands,  which  may  either  be  introduced  into  the  balance  case  or  enclosed 
together  with  the  forceps  in  a  separate  box.  A  glass  cover  also  lies  over  the  small 
weights.  The  weights  from  1  gramme  upwards  are  best  made  of  brass  gilt ;  below 
1  gramme,  of  platinum  in  the  form  of  flat  squares,  with  a  corner  bent  up  for  holding 
in  the  forceps,  the  weight  being  stamped  on  each  piece.    The  milligraiame  weights 
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are  sometimes  made  of  palladium  or  ;iluminium  ;  but  the  latter  metal  is  rather  too  soft 
for  the  purpose,  and  is  apt  to  wear  away. 

An  admirable  improvement  in  the  modern  balance  consists  in  its  partial  emplojTnent 
on  the  principle  of  tlie  steel-yard,  as  far  as  regards  the  estimation  of  the  last  minute 
fractions.  A  small  rider,  or  hanging  weight  of  thin  gold  (or  brass)  wire,  is  placed  upon 
the  upper  edge  of  the  beam  either  by  the  forceps,  or  more  conveniently  without  opening 
the  case,  by  a  brass  sliding  rod  and  a  little  arm  (see  fig.  78),  on  either  side  of  the  beam. 
Now  the  weight  ^^hieh  this  rider  exerts  towards  turning  the  beam  is  such  a  fraction  of 
its  whole  weight  in  the  pan,  as  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  beam  is  of  the  distance 
of  the  pan-suspension  from  the  centre.  The  rider  commonly  weighs  -01  gramme,  and 
each  arm  of  the  beam  is  graduated  into  twenty  parts ;  but  the  fifth  part  of  these 
divisions  may  easily  be  guessed,  so  that  the  fractional  weight  may  really  be  read  off  to 
the  jig  part  of  the  rider  weight,  or  •0001  gramme.  This  simple  contrivance,  compared 
with  the  use  of  minute  weights  in  the  pans,  presents  the  following  advantages. 

1.  Saving  of  much  time  and  trouble.  2.  Greater  accuracy,  small  weiglits  being 
liable  to  collect  dirt,  or  to  be  rubbed  or  injured.  3.  Minute  estimation  of  weights  to 
any  required  degree.  4.  Diminished  cliance  of  error  in  reading  off  the  weight.  With 
numerous  small  weights  errors  are  certain  frequently  to  occur. 

The  series  of  grain  weights  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  20,  30,  40,  &e.  is  not  imcommonly  em- 
ployed, and  is  quite  as  convenient  as  the  series  1,  1,  2,  5,  10,  &c.  As  a  ciu'ious  fact,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  the  series  of  powers  of  3,  yvi.  1,  3,  9,  27,  81,  affords  the  greatest 
number  of  combinations  to  a  given  number  of  weights.  Thus  twelve  such  weiglits  give 
by  additiun  or  subtraction,  any  integral  number  from  1  to  265,720,  while  21  weights  of 
the  series,  1,  1,  2,  5,  do  not  reach  200,000. 

AVeights  when  used  in  a  laboratory  must  almost  always  become  too  light  by  wear,  or 
more  commonly  too  heavy  by  corrosion  of  the  brass.  Were  the  error  always  pjropor- 
tional  to  the  size  of  the  weight,  all  error  would  be  eliminated  in  any  comparative 
result.  But  this  is  not  usually  the  case,  since  the  mass  increases  as  the  cube,  while 
the  surface  increases  as  the  square  of  the  diameter.  Hence  the  small  weights  will  be 
more  erroneous  in  proportion  than  the  large.  Weights  should  never  be  rublied,  and  if 
dusty,  shoidd  be  wiped  with  a  silk  handkerchief  or  a  camel' s-hair  brush.  Small  platin  um 
weights  may  be  cleaned  if  necessary,  by  momentary  exposirre  to  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp.  One  set  of  weights  should,  if  possible,  be  carefully  presei-ved  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  fumes,  and  should  not  bo  ( ouehed  but  by  ivory-pointed  forceps.  The  weights 
commonly  used  should  occasionally  be  tested  against  these,  to  see  whether  their  errors 
be  disproportionate  ;  or  weights  may  less  satisfactorily  be  tested  against  each  other. 
An  experienced  weigher  will  never  trust  even  the  best  balance  maker  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  weights,  but  will  always  test  them  against  each  other  in  various  ways,  on 
first  receiving  them.  Many  conclusions,  observes  Faraday,  tending  to  subvert  most 
important  chemical  truths,  might  be  quoted  as  having  arisen  solely  fi-om  eiTors  in 
weights  and  balances. 

In  assaying  (see  Gold  Assay),  a  special  unit  and  set  of  weights  is  adopted  to  suit 
the  weighings  required ;  the  same  might  be  advantageously  done  in  any  large  set  of 
analyses  or  experiments. 

Much  time  wiU  on  the  whole  be  saved  in  weighing,  if  the  weights  be  taken  me- 
thodically in  their  proper  order,  10,  5,  2,  1,  1,  except,  of  course,  the  slow  motion  of 
the  balance  indicate  that  only  a  small  weight  more  should  be  added.  For  if  an  unlaio'mi 
weight  exceed  10  but  fall  short  of  20,  it  is  an  even  chance  that  it  be  above  or  below  15, 
so  that  if  the  weights  2,  1,  1,  be  used  after  the  10,  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  tlie 
weigher  wiU  lose  his  trouble,  and  have  to  resort  to  the  weight  5.  In  tliis  respect  the 
series  of  weights  (avoirdupois)  16,  8,  4,  2, 1,  ^,  \,  &c.  is  obviously  the  most  advantageous. 

When  equilibrium  is  nearly  attained,  the  expert  weigher  wiU  notice  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  index  of  the  beam  traverses  the  arc,  or  the  extent  of  the  oscillation  if 
it  be  less  than  the  whole  arc,  and  comparing  this  with  tlie  load  in  the  pans,  and  with 
his  previous  experience  of  the  same  balance,  wiU  closely  estimate  the  alteration  of 
weight  requu-ed,  and  thus  save  half  the  time  and  trouble  which  the  adjustment  would 
otherwise  have  occupiied.  It  will  afterwards  be  sho'wn  that  the  oscillations  of  a  good 
balance  may  give  sure  determinations  of  the  most  minute  fractional  weights. 

AVe  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  the  reader  the  danger  of  mistakes  in  reading 
off  the  weights  in  the  pan  of  a  balance.  The  danger  is  greater  with  small  than  with 
large  weights,  and  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  reason  for  the  use  of  a  rider  weight.  In 
any  case,  the  weights  in  the  pan  should  be  read,  then  taken  out  and  arranged  in  order, 
and  again  read  ;  lastly  restored  to  the  pan,  and  fresh  trial  made.  Or  the  reading  of  the 
weights  maybe  compared  with  the  vacancies  in  the  box  of  weights.  When  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  balance  have  to  be  read,  the  divisions  of  the  scale  should  be  numbered 
from  left  to  right  continuously.  For  if  the  zero  be  in  the  centre,  the  signs  -t-  and  — 
must  be  used,  and  mistakes  are  sm-e  to  occur.    Under  the  article  Gold  Assay  will  be 
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found  an  instance  in  which  vibrations  are  used  with  great  convenience  in  estimating 
the  last  fractions  of  weights. 

The  casual  sources  of  mistake  are  too  many  to  mention.  Not  imfrequently  a  rider 
may  remain  unnoticed  on  some  part  of  the  beam,  and  vitiate  several  weighings.  Wlien 
a  bulky  or  flexible  object  is  being  weighed,  some  part  is  very  likely  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  balance  case.  "We  have  even  known  a  scrupulously  exact  gold-assayer  led 
into  serious  mistakes  by  a  small  fly,  which  settled  on  his  balance,  unobserved  at  the 
time. 

An  object  heated  many  degrees  above  the  temperature  of  the  air,  cannot  be  accurately 
weighed ;  for  it  is  siuTounded  by  ascending  currents  of  air,  which  cause  its  aj^pareut 
weight  to  vary  every  moment,  and  it  is  very  likely  to  heat  and  expand  unequally  the 
arms  of  the  beam  above.  Special  modes  of  weigliing  hygroscopic  substances,  liquids, 
powders,  gases,  &c.,  must  be  adopted  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case ;  the  chemist 
must  generally  depend  for  these  on  his  ovra  ingenuity,  but  will  find  many  valuable 
directions  in  Faraday's  Chemical  Manipidatiou,  section  II.,  also  in  Greville  Williams's 
Chemical  Manipulation. 

If  we  have  to  compare  the  weights  of  any  two  objects,  A  and  B,  which  are  held  or 
accompanied  by  other  objects,  X  and  Y,  the  weights  of  the  latter  may  be  perfectly 
eliminated  if  each  of  A  and  B  be  weighed  as  often  in  X  as  in  Y,  and  the  mean  result 
taken. 

We  win  make  the  following  suggestions  for  the  care  of  a  balance. 

1.  It  should  never  be  moved,  if  possible,  from  its  appointed  place ;  for  this  woidd 
not  only  distm-b  its  adjustment  to  horizontality,  but  the  swinging  and  shaking  of  the 
pans  and  beam  would  be  likely  to  injm-e  or  slightly  alter  the  condition  of  the  balance. 
The  operator  too  will  never  weigh  so  well  as  in  a  place,  and  with  a  light  to  which 
he  is  accustomed. 

2.  The  balance  should  not  be  cleaned  or  altered  often  or  hastily.  A  good  cleaning, 
once  every  three  mouths,  for  instance,  is  enough,  if  the  balance  case  be  kept  well 
closed.  An  hour  or  sometimes  two  or  three,  may  well  be  spent  in  the  operation  of 
cleaning.  All  the  loose  parts  should  be  carefidly  taken  out  and  dusted ;  the  move- 
ments cleaned  and  fresh  oUed  ;  the  suspeusiojis  polished  with  a  piece  of  soft  leather. 
Then  all  the  parts  are  to  be  put  together  again,  and  brought  to  elaborate  adjustment, 
which  with  careful  usage  will  be  maintained  for  some  months. 

3.  The  chemist  shoidd  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  capacity,  the  general 
character,  and  also  the  particular  condition,  at  any  moment,  of  each  of  his  balances. 

4.  Before  every  weighing,  or  set  of  weighings,  he  should  try  whether  the  linloaded 
balance  is  in  perfect  equiUbrium;  if  not,  he  may  brush  the  pans  or  beam  with  a 
camel's  hair  brush,  to  remove  dust,  or  if  he  dust  the  preponderating  side  only,  it  will 
often  restore  equilibrium.  He  should  not  touch  the  little  regulating  vane,  or  alter  any 
part  of  the  balance,  without  being  satisfied  that  some  special  cause  for  it  has  arisen. 
The  one  great  essential  of  accuracy  is  perfect  uniformity  in  everything  but  the  thing 
to  be  measured,  and  no  one  can  have  faith  in  a  measuring  instrument  which  is  always 
changing. 

5.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  a  balance,  especially  one  with  steel  knife-edges, 
must  bo  kept  beyond  reach  of  all  acid  fumes  or  damp.  A  small  vessel  of  quick  lime 
or  eliloride  of  calcium  should  be  in  the  balance  case,  and  this  should  be  kept  constantly 
closed. 

All  weighing  out  of  reagents,  where  a  grain  more  or  less  is  not  material,  should 
be  made  with  common  apothecaries'  scales  on  the  laboratory  table. 

A  balance  should  be  placed  in  a  good  light,  falling  if  possible  over  the  right  shoulder 
of  the  operator.  But  it  may  also  with  advantage  be  placed  before  a  window,  provided 
that  a  purple  silk  shade  be  used.  The  purple  light  thus  thrown  behind  the  balance  is 
subdued,  agreeable,  and  complementary  to  the  yellow  of  the  brass.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  object  to  be  weighed  should  always  be  placed  in  the  left  hand  pan,  which  we  may 
hence  call  the  object-pan.  The  other,  cnwcight-pan,  ■(vill  thus  be  conveniently  opposite 
the  right  hand.    In  assaying,  this  arrangement  is  reversed. 

The  number  of  balances  required  in  a  chemical  laboratory  may  vary  from  one  to 
twenty,  or  more,  according  to  the  size  and  purposes  of  the  laboratory.  For  the  com- 
mon operations  of  quantitative  analysis,  the  chemical  balance  fii-st  described  is 
alone  necessary.  A  larger  balance  will,  however,  be  almost  indispensable  in  water- 
analyses,  and  in  many  physico-chemical  investigations,  and  wiU  always  be  ad- 
vantageous by  allowing  the  use  of  large  evaporating  dishes  and  vessels,  or  the 
weighing  of  a  series  of  drjring  tubes,  or  other  apparatus  as  a  whole.  But  a  laboratory 
is  not  complete  without  an  assay  balance,  which  will  perform  all  light  weighings  with 
an  accui'aey  aud  expedition  impossible  in  a  lai'ge  balance. 

When  the  employment  for  balances  is  very  extensive,  it  will  be  best  accommodated, 
not  so  much  by  incrcasiiig  the  nmnbcr  of  balances  as  by  classifying  them,  assigning  to 
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each  its  proper  work,  and  strictly  adhering  to  rules  once  laid  down,  Wliere  there  are 
two  balances  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  obviously  best  to  retain  one  for  the  more  refined 
purposes,  and  make  the  other  perform  all  common  work,  and  two  balances  thus  used 
may  serve  better  than  haK  a  dozen  indiscriminately  worked  and  spoiled. 


Mechanical  Theory  of  the  Balance. 

Properly  to  understand  the  action  of  a  balance,  it  must  be  considered  both  statically 
and  dynamically,  that  is  to  say,  both  when  the  beam  is  at  rest  and  while  it  is  iu 
motion ;  for  the  oscillations  of  a  good  balance  are  almost  as  valuable  an  indication  as 
its  position  at  rest. 

First,  however,  to  show  the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  let  O  {fig.  85)  be  the  central 
axis  of  suspension  of  a  balance,  and  EE',  the  extreme  axes  of  suspension  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  same  straight  line  with  0.  Suppose  equal  weights,  each  =  F',  to  act  at 
E  and  E',  including  of  com'so  the 

whole  weight  of  the  burthen,  pans.  Fig.  85. 

and  other  objects  suspended  at  the  e' 
extreme  axes.  Then  the  wliole 
weight  2P'  may  be  conceived  as 
acting  at  G',  the  middle  point  of 
the  line  EE'.  Assuming  the  axis  O 
to  be  properly  placed  at  ecjual  dis- 
tances from  E  and  E',  the  line  OG' 
will  be  perpendicular  to  EE',  and 
the  weight  of  the  beam,  say  P,  will 
act  at  its  centre  of  gravity,  which 
is,  or  should  be,  some  point  G,  on 
this  line  or  its  prolongation. 

Lastly,  let  some  small  additional 
weight  2)  act  at  E.    The  beam  can 
not  now  remain  horizontal,  but  may     V  , 
again  rest  in  equilibrium  in  some  - 

position  inclined  at  an  angle,  say  6,  to  the  horizontal  line  NN'.  Drawing  E  N,  E'  N', 
G  A,G'  B,  perpendicular  to  NN',  we  must  have,  according  to  the  principle  of  the 
lever,  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  on  one  side  equal  to  that  on  the 
other,  or 

2P'.  OB  -I-  P.  OA  =  p.  ON  =p(BN-BO) 
Or,  substituting  in  terms  of  0,  we  have 

2P' .  OG' .  sin  6  +  P .  OG  sin  6     =  p  .  G'E  .  cos  0  -  p  .  OG' .  sin  0 


tan  6  = 


p.G'E 


cose      (2P+  p)OG'+  P.  OG 

Now  for  small  values,  fan  6  varies  very  nearly  as  the  angle  of  deviation  0,  which  angle 
may  be  regarded  as  the  true  measure  of  the  sensibility  of  the  balance,  and  being 
quite  inconsiderable  compared  with  2P'  and  P,  we  may  say  that  the  sensibility  is  in- 
creased by  increasing  the  length  of  the  beam,  diminishing  the.  weights  of  the  beam  and 
load,  or  diminishing  the  distances  of  G  and  G'  from  the  axis  O,  and  also  that  the  sensi- 
bility varies  very  nearly  in  the  direct  or  inverse  ratio  of  these  changes. 

Again,  the  force  tending  to  restore  the  beam  to  the  horizontal  position  when  dis- 
tiu-bed  is  sin  0  (2P' .  OG'  +  P .  OG).  This  is  the  measure  of  the  stability  of  a  balance, 
a  certain  degree  of  which  is  required  to  render  a  balance  useful.  Now  witli  given 
weights  P  and  P',  and  for  any  given  deviation  0,  the  force  of  stability  will  entirely 
depend  upon  the  positions  of  G  and  G',  and  the  following  are  the  cases  which  arise. 

1.  The  extreme  points  of  suspension  EE'  may  be  so  placed  that  G'  falls  above  O. 
The  stability  is  sin  0  (P .  OG  —  2P' .  OG'),  which  for  a  certain  value  of  P'  will  be  nothing, 
so  that  the  whole  system  wdU  be  suspended  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  beam 
being  disturbed  will  have  no  tendency  to  return,  but  wiU  rest  in  neutral  equilibrium, 
indifferently  in  any  position. 

For  a  greater  value  of  P',  the  force  will  be  negative,  and  the  equilibrium  unstable, 
that  is  to  say,  the  beam  when  loaded  beyond  a  certain  degi-ee  will  overset,  and  per- 
manently sink  down  on  one  side  without  a  tendency  to  return,  even  when  the  weights 
on  the  two  sides  are  not  unequal.  A  balance  of  such  construction  then,  could  only  be 
used  for  weights  of  a  certain  smalLness,  and  its  sensibility  woidd  increase  and  ils 
stability  decrease  with  its  load. 

2.  If  G  fall  .above  0  and  G'  below,  the  stability  is  sin  0  {2P' .  OG-P' .  OG),  which 
will  be  nothing  for  a  certain  value  of  P',  and  negative  for  smaller  values.  Thebalanco 
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then  -would  be  stable  only  -when  P',  the  load  in  the  pans,  is  not  less  than  a  certain 
magnitude. 

3.  If  G  coincide  with  0  (OG  =  0)  and  G'  fall  above  0,  the  balance  is  always  un- 
stable and  useless. 

4.  K  G  coincide  with  0  and  G'  fall  below  O,  the  stability  is  2P' .  OG' .  sin  8,  which 
depends  entirely  upon  the  weight  placed  in  the  pans. 

5.  Now  let  G'  coincide  with  0,  (OG'  =  0)  the  three  points  EOE'  being  in  a  straight 
line,  but  let  G  fall  below  0.  The  stabUity  is  sin  d.P.OG,  which  for  a  given  value  of  OG, 

is  constant.    Also  tan  8  =  ^^-^^  which  depends  only  on  p.    In  a  balance  of  such 

construction,  all  weights  may  be  weighed  indifferently  and  with  equal  accuracy,  and 
any  required  degree  of  sensibUity  may  be  obtained  by  duly  regailating  the  length 
of  OG. 

6.  Let  G and  G'  coincide;  then  sin  6  .  0G(2P'  +  P)  is  the  measure  of  stability,  and 

is  proportional  to  the  weight  to  be  moved.    Also  tan  9  =  ni-r^^ '  — t-f^  varies 
°  (2P  +  P  +  ^)0G 

inversely  as  the  total  weight  moved. 

In  any  case  of  stable  equilibrium,  it  will  be  easy  to  determine  the  position  of  the 

centre  of  gravity  (say  g)  of  the  whole  system  from  the  formula  Og  =  ^^^^gj^p^^p^ — ^ 

by  observing  the  deviation  for  several  values  of  p,  and  for  a  given  load  P'  in  the  pans. 
A  different  value  wUl  be  found  for  O^  for  each  different  value  of  P',  unless  the  balance 
be  constructed  in  the  sixth  mode  described  above.  In  a  sensitive  balance  Og,  will 
probably  not  exceed  yj^^  part  of  an  inch. 

"We  may  now  consider  the  balance  in  the  character  of  a  compoimd  pendulum,  select- 
ing for  this  purpose  the  fifth  mode  of  construction  above  described.  Thus  if  G,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  {fig.  86),  be  vertically  under  0,  and  the  weights  in  the 


pans  be  equal,  the  system  will  be  at  rest.  But  now  suppose  a  small  additional  weight 
p  added  at  E  :  the  centre  of  gravity  is  no  longer  at  G  but  say  at  g,  nearer  to  E  by  a 
distance  (G^),  such  that 

or  G.  = 

P     ^E     GE-G^  P  +  p 

Since  g  is  not  vertically  under  O,  the  beam  cannot  remain  at  rest,  but  will  vibrate 
about  the  perpendicular  line  OG,  and  the  point  G  of  the  index  fixed  to  the  beam  will 
describe  the  arc  CC,  subtending  the  angle  20. 

The  velocity  of  the  beam  is  greatest,  of  course,  when  g  is  vertically  under  0,  and 
being  proportional,  as  proved  in  the  theory  of  djoiamics,  to  the  angle  0,  is  also 
nearly  proportional  to  jJ.  Hence  when  the  deviation  is  small,  the  greatest  velocity  which 
the  beam  attains  may  be  observed  as  an  indication  of  p. 

As  in  any  other  pendulum,  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  a  vibration  is  almost  the 
same  whether  the  vibration  be  great  or  small,  as  may  easily  be  observed  to  be  the 
case. 

Fully  to  understand  the  motions  of  a  beam,  it  would  be  necessary  to  determine  its 
■moment  of  inertia  round  the  axis,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  each  particle, 
the  moment  of  inertia  being  the  mass  of  a  particle  multiplied  by  the  square  of  its 
distance  from  the  axis.  The  velocity  of  the  beam  depends  on  the  proportion  of  the 
force  of  stability  or  the  force  of  disturbance,  and  the  moment  of  inertia,  which  it  haa 
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to  overcome.  Hence  the  force  of  stability  alone  gives  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
motion  of  the  beam,  which  vidll  be  slower  the  greater  the  weight  in  the  pans,  espe- 
cially if  the  force  of  stability  itself  be  not  increased,  as  in  the  sixth  ease,  by  increasing 
the  weight  in  the  pans. 

The  mechanical  problem  of  the  balance  is  not  so  simple  as  may  at  fii-st  sight  ap- 
pear, and  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  properly  considered  dynamically.  The 
problem  of  the  compound  pendidum,  will  be  found  best  treated  by  Poisson  (Traite 
de  Mt'chanique,  t.  ii.  c.  i.  §  3).  Euler,  in  the  Petersbm-g  Commentaries  (x.  3),  appears 
to  have  shown  the  statical  conditions  of  a  balance. 

It  will  be  apparent  that,  the  length  of  the  beam  remaining  constant,  the  properties 
of  statical  sensibility  and  stability  are  reciprocal  to  each  other.  By  increasing  the 
length  of  the  beam,  indeed,  the  balance  is  said  to  be  rendered  both  more  sensible  and 
stable.  But  in  reality  the  weight  of  the  beam  must  be  increased  in  a  far  greater  pro- 
portion than  its  length,  so  that  its  motions  will  become  much  slower,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  less  convenience  of  a  large  instniment. 

The  construction  in  which  the  three  axes  are  in  one  straight  line,  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  perfect,  and  is  especially  suitable  if  the  vibrations  are  to  be  used,  as  afterwards 
described,  for  the  determination  of  fractional  weights.  But  a  balance  in  which  the 
centre  axis  is  slightly  above  the  line  of  the  extreme  axes,  will  not  become  so  much 
slower  in  its  movements  when  heavily  laden,  and  will  yet  indicate  at  least  as  small  a 
fraction  of  its  load  when  this  is  great,  as  when  small.  Hence  such  a  balance  will,  we 
think,  be  suitable  for  most  purposes.  It  is  necessary  however  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
when  tlie  thi-ee  points  of  suspension  are  not  in  one  straight  line,  equilibrium  may 
subsist  when  the  beam  is  not  horizontal,  and  the  weights  in  the  pans  are  unequal.  For 
when  the  angle  EON  is  greater  than  the  angle  E'ON',  ON  and  ON'  are  unequal,  and 
we  may  have  equilibriiun  for  P' .  ON  =  P"  .  ON',  where  P'  and  P"  are  unequal  weights 
in  the  pans. 

The  truth  is,  that  a  balance  must  be  so  adjusted  in  its  length,  strength,  weight, 
and  relative  position  of  the  centres  of  suspension  and  gravity,  as  to  combine  the  exact 
degrees  of  sensibility,  stability,  or  quickness,  and  capacity  for  bearing  weights,  which 
its  special  employment  requires.  In  this  adjustment,  the  chief  skill  of  the  balance 
maker  consists.  Diminution  of  weight  of  the  beam  is  an  unqualified  advantage,  as  long 
as  the  strength  is  sufficient.  Thus  the  employment  of  aluminium  in  the  construction  of 
balances,  wiU  be  of  great  advantage  when  accomplished ;  but  an  aluminium  beam, 
which  we  have  seen,  was  stated  not  to  be  trustworthy  in  point  of  strength  and  in- 
fiexiljUity. 

The  impediment  to  the  free  motion  of  a  beam,  is  usually  stated  vaguely  to  be  the 
friction  at  the  knife  edges.  But  although  friction  or  adhesion  may  be  of  some  im- 
portance, the  variation  in  the  length  of  the  arms  has  really  a  much  greater  effect. 
Thus,  suppose,  as  is  generally  the  case,  that  the  knife-edges,  instead  of  being  perfectly 
sharp  or  round,  terminate  in  very  narrow  planes  i^fig.  87),  of  the  width  x.    If  the 

Fig.  87. 


distances  between  the  middle  points  of  the  knife  edges  be  a,  the  real  lengths  of  the  two 

arms  of  the  lever  when  the  beam  is  not  horizontal,  will  be  a  —  x,  and  a  +  x,  consequently 

weights  which  have  the  ratio  of  «  +  a",  and  a  —  x,  may  be  apparently  in  equUibriuin. 

In  order  then  that  a  balance  with  a  20-inch  beam  may  indicate  the  millionth  part  of 

.    ,     ,  ,  ,       1,000,000      a-x  10      .    ,  . 

Its  load,  we  must  at  the  most  have  =  ^  or  .r  =  ^^^^^mch;  wtlnn 

the  same  length  too,  the  two  arms  of  the  beam  must  be  adjusted  to  equality  if  tlie 
balance  is  to  be  accurate  ■ndthin  one  millionth  part  of  its  load.  Now  this  length, 
being  inap])reciable  in  a  common  microscope,  wUl  give  some  idea  of  the  skill  required 
in  a  balance-maker.  We  are  thus  prepared  too  for  the  statement  of  Prof.  Miller 
(see  reference  below),  that  he  not  only  detected  a  difference  in  the  expansion  of  the  arms 
of  his  balance  by  a  change  of  temperature,  owing  to  some  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
metal,  but  that  temperature  also  affected  the  sensibihty  of  the  instriunent,  which 
resembled  an  ovcr-com-pensated  ftndulum,  from  the  difference  of  expansion  of  the  steel 
knife  edge  and  the  brass  in  which  it  was  fixed. 

The  resistance  of  the  air  has  but  an  inconsiderable  effect  upon  a  balance. 
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Eltmination  of  Ebhobs. — Since  every  balance  however  good,  requires  some  definite 
weight  to  cause  it  to  turn,  a  difference  of  this  amomit  may  exist  "between  any  two 
weights  which  are  apparently  in  equilibrium.  Thus  if  a  balance  when  loaded  refusu 
to  turn  with  anything  less  than  ^  of  a  grain,  it  is  an  even  chance,  that  two  weights 
which  do  not  cause  the  balance  to  move,  differ  by  i  of  a  grain  or  more.  In  tlie 
common  iLse  of  a  balance,  the  turning-weight  {scrupulum  in  Latin),  will  give  the 
limit  of  accuracy  of  the  weighings.  Let  this  turning-weight  be  i^x;  then  the  balance 
will  turn  when  the  weights  x  +  Ax  and  x  are  in  the  pans.  It  will  also  probably  turn 
in  the  opposite  direction  when  x  —  Ax  is  substituted  for  x  +  Ax,  because  the  balance, 
imless  a  very  bad  one,  will  turn  as  easily  one  way  as  the  other.  Thus  the  mean  of 
X  +  Ax  and  x—Ax,  will  be  the  true  weight  required,  nearly  freed  from  the  error  of  in- 
sensibility. This  operation  may  be  resorted  to  when  a  balance  has  become  insensible  by 
age  but  is  otherwise  good,  and  may  be  very  easily  performed  by  the  use  of  a  rider 
weight.  But  the  delicacy  of  balances  is  generally  ahead  of  what  is  required  of  them. 
Any  good  balance  should  weigh  with  certainty  to  the  iqq^jqq  part  of  its  load,  but 
there  are  as  yet  few  chemical  operations  which  can  pretend  to  an  accuracy  of 

10000  psi't-  ,  ... 

The  only  other  kind  of  error  to  which  the  determinations  of  a  balance  are  essentially 
liable,  is  that  caused  by  the  inequality  of  the  arms :  for  the  extreme  edges  can  never 
be  adjusted  at  perfectly  equal  distances  from  the  centre  edge.  This  error  is  avoided 
entirely  and  without  trouble,  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  chemist,  by  taking  care, 
diu'ing  each  analysis  or  series  of  experiments,  to  use,  say  the  left  pan  invariably  for 
the  objects  to  be  weighed,  and  the  right  pan  for  the  weights.  The  apparent  weights 
of  all  the  objects  are  thus  increased  or  diminished  in  precisely  the  same  ratio,  and 
the  comparative  results  are  therefore  unaffected  by  the  real  falsity  of  the  balance. 

Thus  if  a  be  the  length  of  the  arm  bearing  the  weight-pan,  and  b  the  length  of  that 
bearing  the  object-pan,  then  objects  of  the  true  weights,  x,  y,  z,  &c.  wiU  appear  to 

weigh— a^,  — V,  — z,  but  the  ratios— -.—y  -.—  z  are  the  same  zb  x  :  y  :  z,  the  ratios 

of  the  true  weights.  That  this  elimination  of  error  may  be  perfect,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  that  no  weights  be  placed  in  the  object-pan,  as  is  sometimes  done,  for  the 
purjiose  of  making  up  a  given  weight  in  the  easiest  manner  by  subtraction. 

There  are,  however,  two  well  known  methods  for  obtaining  the  true  absolute  weight 
of  an  object,  even  by  a  false  balance.  The  first,  introduced  by  Gauss,  proceeds  by 
simply  weighing  the  object  alternately  in  one  pan  and  the  other.  If  the  apparent 
weights  are  the  same,  they  are  each  the  true  weight,  or  the  balance  is  appreciably 
correct.  If  not,  the  geometric  mean  is  the  correct  weight,  and  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  true  apparent  weights  together,  and  taking  their  square  root.    For  if  the  true 

weight  be  x,  and  a,  b  be  the  lengths  of  the  balance  arms  as  before,    x,  and  -  x  will 


be  the  apparent  weights  iu  the  respective  pans,  and  x  =  x  .  -  x.    Li  the  appa- 


quite  close  enough  to  the  trath.  Thus  the  arithmetic  mean  of  I'OOO  and  TOOl  is 
1-0005,  and  the  geometric  mean  1-0004998  ...  . 

The  second  method  for  ascertaining  absolute  weights  free  from  all  error,  is  that 
known  as  the  method  of  substitution,  ascribed  by  French  writers  to  Borda,  but  pro- 
bably due  to  the  P^re  Amiot.  If  there  be  one  weight  C  in  the  weight-pan,  and  other 
weights  X,  Y,  Z,  &c.  be  in  succession  placed  in  the  object-pan,  and  the  balance  is  yet 

always  in  equilibrium,  it  is  evident  that  X  =  Y  =  Z  =  ~^C.     Thus  we  prove  the 

perfect  equality  of  X,  Y,  Z,  although  each  of  these  may  differ  in  an  unkno-noi  degree 
from  C,  owing  to  the  inequality  of  b  and  a,  the  lengths  of  the  balance-arms. 

To  compare  the  weights  of  any  two  objects  by  this  method,  counterpoise  the  greater 
■with  the  weight  C,  made  up  of  shot,  tin-foil,  yme,  or  any  convenient  substance. 
Then  substitute  the  second  object  for  the  first,  and  observe  how  many  small  weights 
must  be  added  to  the  pan  to  restore  equilibrium  with  C.  The  only  errors  which  can 
affect  such  a  result  vnM  be  that  of  inseusibiHty,  and  any  error  which  may  arise  from 
a  minute  change  of  the  edges  of  suspension  during  the  substitution  ;  but  these  errors 
may  be  eliminated  by  taking  the  mean  result  of  many  such  operations,  a  fiew  counter- 
poise being  adjusted  each  time. 

But  when  important  weighings  have  to  be  made  -with  the  most  rigorous  accm-acy,  as 
in  the  comparison  of  standard  weights,  the  method  of  -sibrations  must  be  resorted  to. 
This  being  a  process  of  pure  observation,  as  distinguished  from  one  of  adjustment, 


a 


rent  weights  be  very  nearly  equal,  their  common 
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admits  of  imlimitod  approach  to  absolute  exactness,  just  as  the  difference  of  two 
standard  yards  may  be  ascertained  to  the  yoOToo  P'*"'^  an  inch,  although  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  two  yards  agree  within  ten  times  that  quantity. 

The  paper  by  Prof.  W.  H.  M  i  1 1  e  r,  on  the  Construction  of  the  New  Imperial  Standard 
Pound  (Phil.  Trans,  cxlvi.  (1856)  p.  753),  should  be  studied  by  aU  engaged  in  exact  de- 
terminations of  weights,  but  a  more  explicit  account  of  the  method  of  vibrations  "will 
be  found  in  Kupffer's  work,  "Travaux  de  la  Commission  pour  fixer  les  Poids  et 
Mesures  de  Eussie,"  St.  Petersbiu'g,  1841.  Prof.  Miller's  mode  of  observing  the  os- 
cUlations  appears  to  be  the  most  eligible.  His  balance  had  a  very  light  ivory  scale, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  divided  into  spaces  of  about  inch,  attached  to  the  right 
end  of  the  beam.  This  scale,  as  it  moved,  was  viewed  through  a  fixed  compound 
microscope,  having  a  single  horizontal  wire  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece.  A  still  moi-e 
delicate  mode  of  observation,  is  by  a  small  muTor  fixed  to  the  beam,  in  which  the 
reflection  of  a  divided  scale  is  viewed  thi'ough  a  fixed  telescope,  as  in  the  instruments 
of  a  magnetical  observatory. 

The  weights  to  be  compared  being  very  nearly  in  equilibrium,  the  balance  when 
released  oscillates  slowly  through  a  very  smaU  arc,  and  the  extreme  points  of  each 
excursion  are  to  be  observed.    Supposing  the  readings  thus  observed  to  be  R',      E',  E"". 

Then  —  —       is  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  beam  :  for,  by  the 

nature  of  the  pendulum  already  considered,  the  excursions  will  be  as  far  on  one  side  as 
on  the  other.  In  this  expression,  E-  and  R'  are  doubled,  because  they  are  the  end  of 
one  half  vibration  and  the  beginning  of  another.  Prof.  Miller  usually  rejected  the 
first  reading  because  it  is  apt  to  exhibit  slight  irregularities,  and  his  result  was  derived 

JJ2  ^       +  E*        .  . 
from   ^  .    This  observation  completed,  a  small  known  weight  is  added  to 

the  lighter  of  the  weights  compared,  and  the  new  position  of  equilibrium  which  the 
beam  tends  to  take  up,  is  observed  by  a  new  set  of  readings.  Now  the  deviation  from 
the  horizontal  position  in  a  good  balance  being  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  weiglit 
causing  it,  we  obviously  learn  from  the  angular  difference  of  the  two  positions  of  the 
beam,  the  deviation  corresponding  to  a  given  small  weight.  Hence  we  learn  Ijy 
the  simplest  calculation  the  difference  of  weight  corresponding  to  the  deviation  in  the 
first  observation. 

The  method  of  weighing  by  reversal  was  found  more  convenient  by  Prof.  Miller, 
than  that  by  substitution,  and  was  thus  practised. 

The  nearly  equal  weights  P  and  Q  to  be  compared,  were  weighed  directly  against 
each  other,  but  repeatedly  reversed,  and  the  balance  was  so  adjusted  by  a  small  con- 
stant weight  placed  in  one  of  the  pans  or  on  the  beam,  that  on  interchanging  P  and  Q, 
the  position  of  equilibrium  was  still  near  the  middle  of  the  scale.  Then  if  (P,  Q)  be 
the  reading  of  the  scale  in  the  position  of  equilibrium  when  P  is  in  the  left  hand  pan, 
and  Q,  in  the  right  hand  pan,  and  (Q,  P)  the  reading  when  Q  is  in  the  left  hand  pan, 
and  P  in  the  right  hand  pan  ;  then  2Q  =  2P  +  m  ((P,  Q)  -  (Q,  P)),  where  m  is  the 
weight  equivalent  to  one  degTce  of  deviation  on  the  scale. 

In  the  determination  of  the  ecpiivalents  of  the  elements,  and  in  many  physico- 
chemical  determinations,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  chemists  will  soon  have  to  tax  to  tlio 
utmost  these  refined  methods  of  weighing. 

On  the  balance  generally,  the  reader  may  further  consult  Biot,  Traits  de  Physique, 
i.  9;  Pouillet,  El.  de  Phys.  i.  66;  Ann.  de  Chim.  xxxvi.  3;  Jury  Eeports  on  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  pp.  257 — 262;  Phil.  Trans,  cxvi.  pt.  2,  p.  36.  For  a  description 
of  Napier's  "Automaton-balance"  for  weighing  coin,  see  Ure's  Bivtioimry  of  Arl.t, 
Manufactures  and  Mines,  i.  245.  W.  S.  J. 

BAIali'STS,  or  BAIiAIS  KTB'B'S'.  A  variety  of  spineUe,  varying  in  colour  fruiu 
reddish-white  to  pale  red. 

BASiIiESTSStOSETS.    A  variety  of  iron  pyrites,  found  in  Astiu'ia  and  GalL'i 
Specific  gravity  4"75  to  4-90. 

BAXbXiOO^.    Receivers  and  flasks  of  spherical  form  are  sometimes  called  balloons. 

BAXiSAIW.  This  term,  origuaally  confined  to  a  single  substance,  viz.  Balm  of 
Gilead,  Mecca  Balsam,  or  Balsam  of  Judea,  is  now  extended  to  a  variety  of  products, 
more  or  less  resemljling  that  body,  but  exhiliiting  considerable  divei-sity  of  compositi<)n 
and  properties.  They  are  viscid,  aromatic  liquids,  which  exude  from  growing  plants, 
either  spontaneously,  or  from  incisions  made  for  the  purpose. 

Balsams  are  mixtm-es  of  resins  with  volatile  oils,  the  resins  being  produced  from  the 
oils  by  oxidation,  so  that  a  balsam  may  be  regarded  as  an  intermediate  product  be- 
tween a  volatile  oil  and  a  perfect  i-esin.  They  may  be  dividi^d  into  two  groups,  the 
one  including  those  of  purely  oleo-resinous  character,  viz.  Cvuaiba  balsam,  Mecca  hal- 
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sam,  and  the  balsams  or  turpentines  of  coniferous  plants ;  tlie  other  group,  includ- 
ing those  which  contain  cinnamic  acid,  such  as  Peru  balsam,  Tolu  balsam,  Liquid- 
amhar,  and  Storaa.  Benzoin  and  Dragon's-blood  are  sometimes  also  classed  among 
balsams ;  but  they  are  more  properly  resins ;  the  true  balsams  are  liquids  more  or  less 
viscid,  and  yield  volatile  oils  by  distillation  with  water.  The  balsams  of  the  second 
group  yield  by  dry  distillation,  cinnamate  or  benzoatc  of  ethyl  or  methyl,  and  accord- 
ing to  Scharling,  these  products,  or  perhaps  others  not  previously  existing  in  the 
balsams,  may  be  formed  from  them  by  the  action  of  aqueous  alkaline  leys. 

Balsams  of  the  First  Group :  Oleo-resins. 

Canada  Balsam  or  Canadian  TuRPEN'mra;,  Baume  du  Canada,  is  the  produce  of 
Abies  balsamea  (Dec),  a  coniferous  tree  growing  in  Canada,  Vii'ginia,  and  Carolina. 
It  collects  in  vesicles  under  the  bark,  and  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the 
stem.  It  is  either  colourless  or  slightly  yellowish,  rather  mobOe,  but  tenacious  and 
capable  of  being  di-awn  into  threads,  turbid  when  fresh,  but  soon  becomes  perfectly 
transparent  when  left  at  rest.  It  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  luminous  ray  to 
the  right,  and  has  an  index  of  refraction  equal  to  1'532.  It  dries  up  to  a  hard  varnish 
when  exposed  in  thin  layers  to  the  air  for  about  forty-eight  hours,  and  gradually 
thickens,  even  in  closed  vessels.  Its  power  of  hardening,  its  transparency,  and  its 
peculiar  refracti^'e  power,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  crown  glass,  renders 
it  very  useful  as  a  cement  in  the  construction  of  optical  instruments.  In  some  coun- 
tries it  is  used  as  a  medicine ;  when  taken  internally,  it  imparts  a  nutmeg  odour  to  the 
urine. 

Canada  balsam  distilled  with  water,  yields  a  volatile  oil,  of  balsamic  odour,  agree- 
ing in  composition  with  oil  of  turpentine  (Wirzen),  and  like  that  oil,  turning  the 
plane  of  pol  arisation  to  the  left  (B  i  o  t) ;  it  also  leaves  a  resinous  cake,  brittle  after  cool- 
ing, and  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  several  substances.  The  balsam  is  partially  soluble 
in  alcohol,  a  granular  resin  remaining  midissolved. 

Canada  balsam  contains,  according  to  Bonastre  (J.Pharm.  viii.  572  [1822]),  18"6 
per  cent,  volatile  oil,  40 '0  resins  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  33'0  resin  sparingly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  together  with  8'4  caoutchouc  and  bitter  extractive  matters  soluble  in  water. 
The  sparingly  soluble  resin  is  described  as  dry,  friable,  heavier  than  water,  difficult  to 
melt,  and  becoming  electrical  by  friction.  According  to  Caillot  (J.  Pharm.  xvi.  436 
[1830]),  the  balsam  contains  two  neutral  resins,  one  called  abietin  (see  p.  1),  being 
crystaUisable  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  of  0-824,  the  other  white,  pulverulent,  with- 
out crystalline  form,  very  little  soluble  in  alcohol  of  0'824,  or  in  rock  oil,  or  potash- 
ley,  and  closely  resembling  the  sparingly  soluble  resin  obtained  from  other  species  of 
abies  ;  also  an  acid  resin,  which  forms  a  coherent  paste  when  mixed  with  —  of  its 
weight  of  magnesia,  and  imparts  to  Canada  balsam  the  property  of  forming  a  white  soap 
with  potash.  According  to  Wirzen  {De  balsamis  et  prcBsertim  de  balsamo  Canadense 
Bissertatio,  Helsingforseae,  1849),  Canada  balsam  contains  16  per  cent,  of  volatile 
oil,  30  pts.  of  a  resin  o,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  of  0'833,  and  containing  C"'H^'-0* 
(78-31  per  cent.  C  and  10-08  H),  33  pts.  of  another  resin  y8,  insoluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
but  soluble  in  ether,  and  containing  C'^'ff'O';  and,  lastly,  20  pts.  of  a  resin  y,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  and  ether.  Wirzen's  a  resin  is  probably  a  mixture  of  abietin  with 
an  acid  resin. 

A  balsam  exactly  resembling  the  preceding,  excepting  that  it  has  a  darker  colour, 
is  obtained  from  Abies  canadensis  (Link).  Canada  balaam  is  distingiiished  fi-om  all 
other  varieties  of  turpentine  by  its  peculiar  odoiu',  its  perfect  transparency  and  ducti- 
lity, and  the  facility  with  which  it  hardens  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Strasburg 
tiirpentine,  from  Abies  pectinata,  which  very  much  resembles  it,  is  distinguished  by  its 
optical  laevo-rotatory  power;  and  Venice  tm-pentine  (from  Larix  curopcea),  by  its  easy 
and  complete  solubility  in  alcohol  of  ordinary  strength,  and  its  indilFerence  towards 
calcined  magnesia. 

The  other  balsams,  or  turpentines,  derived  fr-om  coniferous  plants,  will  be  described  in 
the  article  TuEPENTiNii. 

Copaiba  or  Copaiva  Baisam.  Balsamum  Copaiv<B,  Baume  de  Copahu.  —  This 
balsam  is  produced  by  several  species  of  Copaifera  (order  Casalpinca),  particularly  by 
Copaifera  bijugal,  WiUd.,  C.  muliijuga,  Hayne,  C.  Guianensis,  C.  Langsdorfii,  and  C. 
Jacquini,  Desf ,  which  are  indigenous  in  Brazil,  Peru,  Mexico,  and  the  Antilles.  It  ia 
obtained  by  making  incisions  or  perforations  in  tlie  trees  diu-iug  rainy  weather,  and 
flows  so  abundantly  that  a  single  incision  often  yields  12  pounds  of  the  balsam. 

Copaiba  balsam  consists  of  several  resins  dissolved  in  a  volatile  oil,  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  resins  varying  considerably  in  balsam  from  dilferent  sources.  There  are 
three  principal  varieties,  the  Brazilian,  the  Antdliau  and  the  Columbian. 

Brazilian  copaiba  is  light  yellow,  generally  transparent,  of  various  degrees  of  con- 
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sistence,  from  mobile  to  syrupy,  and  of  specific  gravity  ranging  from  0-920  to  0-985. 
It  has  a  peculiar,  aromatic,  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  persistently  bitter  and  irritating 
taste.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  it  becomes  darker  in  colour,  of  the  consistence  of  tur- 
pentine, heavier  than  water,  and  ultimately  solid  and  iaodorous.  Wlien  heated  in 
contact  with  the  air,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  bright,  but  rery  smoky  flame.  The 
balsam  fi-om  the  Antilles  differs  from  the  Brazilian  by  its  more  viscid  consistence, 
darker  colom-,  imperfect  transparency,  and  turpentine-lilte  odour.  Columbian  copaiba 
is  distingTiished  by  its  tm-bidity,  arising  from  suspended  particles  of  resin,  which  are 
deposited  as  a  crystalline  crust  when  the  balsam  is  left  at  rest. 

The  chemical  examinations  hitherto  made  of  copaiba  balsam  relate  chiefly  to  tlie 
BrazUian,  of  which  two  varieties  are  distinguished. 

I.  Copaiba  balsam  chiefly  containing  acid  resins.  —  This  variety,  which  was  for- 
merly the  only  one  known,  is  distinguished  by  the  following  characters  : — It  is  inso- 
luble in  water,  but  imparts  to  the  water  its  taste  and  smell.  It  dissolves  in  aU  pro- 
portions in  absolute  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile ;  the  alcoholic 
solution,  however,  is  often  rendered  turbid  by  the  separation  of  resinous  flakes. 
Alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  it ;  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  only 

1  to  ^  of  its  own  weight.    Mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  fixed  oil,  it  dissolves  in 

2  pts.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  the  fixed  oil  separating  only  on  the  addition  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  alcohol.  It  absorbs  chlorine  gas,  becoming  turljid  at  tlie  sama 
time,  from  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  With  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  assumes  a 
red  colour  and  viscid  consistence,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  an 
odom-  of  oU  of  amber.  Strong  nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  with  violence ;  dilute  nitric 
acid  more  quietly,  forming  a  hard  yellow  resin,  which  dissolves  partially  in  the  acid, 
and  a  yellow  bitter  substance  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Distilled  with  2  or  3 
per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  strong  sulp)]iu7-ic  acid  or  with  hypochlorite  of  calcium,  it  yields 
a  volatile  oil  of  fine  blue  coloiu-  (L6  we,  Pharm.  J.  Trans,  xiv.  65) ;  the  same  oil  is  said 
to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  acid  ehroniate  of  potassium.  Three  pts.  of  the  balsam 
mixed  with  1  pt.  of  fotash-ley  containing  i  pt.  of  hydrate  of  potassium,  yield  a  clear 
liquid,  which  does  not  lose  its  transparency  when  mixed  with  alcohol  or  with  a  smaE 
quantity  of  water,  but  becomes  milky  on  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water.  A 
larger  quantity  of  caustic  potasli-ley  added  to  the  clear  liquid,  throws  to  the  surface  a 
transparent  copaiba-soap,  which  forms  a  turbid  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  or  with  absolute  alcohol,  but  dissolves  completely  in  ether  or  in  hydi-ated 
alcohol.  When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tlie  balsam  is  mixed  with  dilute  potash  or  soda- 
ley,  a  volatile  oil  rises  to  the  surface,  while  the  resulting  compound  of  resin  and  alkali 
remains  dissolved  in  the  hydrated  alcohol.  This  process  may  be  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  volatile  oil.  Five  pts.  of  the  balsam  form  with  2  pts.  of  aqueous  aniinonia 
of  specific  gravity  0-921,  a  clear  mixture,  from  which  a  larger  quantity  of  ammonia 
separates  a  soapy  compound.  A  mixture  of  9  pts.  of  the  balsam  and  2  pts.  aqueous 
ammonia  well  shaken  up  and  left  at  rest  at  +  10°  C,  gradually  yields  a  crystalline 
deposit,  consisting  of  the  resinous  acid  of  the  balsam.  The  balsam  likewise  combines 
readily  with  magnesia.  It  dissolves  completely  of  its  weight  of  calcined  magnesia, 
and  when  mixed  -with  i  of  its  weight  of  that  substance,  thickens  to  a  stiff  paste  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days ;  with  |  in  a  few  hours.  Similarly  with  quicklime.  Carbonate 
of  magnesium  likewise  forms  with  4  pts.  of  the  pure  balsam  at  mean  temperatures 
(15°  C.  or  60°  F.),  a  clear  viscid  solution. 

The  balsam  distilled  with  water  yields  a  volatile  mobile  oil,  C*H',  possessing  in  a 
high  degree  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  balsam,  and  forming  a  crystalline  coniponud 
witli  hydrochloric  acid  (see  Copaiba  Oil),  while  in  the  retort  there  remains  a  mass 
of  Iirittle  resin,  which  is  resolved  by  treatment  with  rock-oil,  into  a  crystallisable  por- 
tion soluble  in  that  liquid  (the  a  resin  of  Berzelius),  and  an  insoluble  unctuous  sub- 
stance ()3  resin  of  Berzelius).  The  crystallisable  resin  has  the  formula  C-°H^''0-,  and 
from  its  property  of  reddening  litmus  and  uniting  readUy  with  acids,  is  called  copaivic 
acid.  The  crystalline  deposit  which  separates  from  the  turbid  balsam,  is,  according  to 
Fehling's  investigation,  a  resinous  acid  containing  C-"H-'0^.  It  is  to  these  two 
resins  that  the  peculiar  reactions  of  the  balsam  with  bases  are  due.  The  soft  resin 
is,  perhaps,  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  volatile  oil  in  the  air,  and  appears  to  liave  but 
a  very  slight  affinity  for  bases,  inasmuch  as  when  isolated  it  dissolves  but  slowly,  and 
only,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  potash  and  ammonia,  forming  a  turbid  solution.  (See 
Copaiba  Eesins.) 

Besides  these  essential  constituents,  the  balsam  likewise  contains  occasionally  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and,  according  to  Durand,  small  quantities  of  extractive 
matter,  acetic  acid  (perhaps  also  succinic  acid),  and  a  fatty  substance,  which  re- 
mains behind  when  the  balsam  is  dissolvec!  in  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-842  ;  also 
traces  of  chloride  of  calcium.  The  followiinr  are  analyses  of  this  variety  of  copaiba 
balsam : 
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Volatile  oil 
Alpha-resin 
Beta-resin 
Water  and  loss 


Stoltze.* 

Guibourt.-J- 

Gerber.t 

Fresh  balsam. 

Old  balsam 

38-00 

45-0 

41-0 

31-97 

52-75 

53-9 

61-38 

52-68 

1-66 

1-1 

2-18 

11-15 

7-59 

5-44 

4-10 

100-00 

1000 

100-00 

100-00 

n.  Copaiba  Balsam,  containing  only  neutral  resins.  Paeacopaiba  Baxsam. — This 
variety,  wliich  is  of  recent  introduction,  is  distinguished  from  the  former  by  its  much 
greater  mobility.  In  odour  and  taste  it  agrees  with  the  preceding,  but,  according  to 
Posselt  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixix.  67),  behaves  in  a  totally  different  manner  with  sol- 
vents and  -with  bases.  With  alcohol,  in  any  proportion,  it  forms  a  turbid  mixture. 
Potash  and  ammonia  also  form  with  it  turbid  liniments,  which,  when  left  at  rest, 
deposit  the  balsam  in  its  original  state.  It  does  not  thicken  vnth.  magnesia.  The 
volatile  oil,  faracopaiha-oil,  which  it  yields  by  distillation  with  water,  is  distinguished 
from  the  copaiba-oH  above-mentioned,  by  its  "v-iscidity,  its  sparing  solubility  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  especially  by  not  forming  a  crystalline  compound  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  resinous  cake,  brittle  in  the  cold,  which  remains  after  the  volatile  oil  has 
been  distilled  off,  is  resolved  by  cold  alcohol  into  a  soluble  portion,  which  separates 
on  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  in  drops  that  gradually  solidify  in  amorphous  masses, 
and  another  resin,  which  dissolves  only  in  boiUng  alcohol  and  in  ether,  is  difficult  to 
fuse,  and  likewise  uncrystailisable.  Neither  of  these  resins  exhibits  any  acid  reaction 
in  the  state  of  solution,  or  forms  compounds  with  bases  (see  Copaiba  Eesins).  One 
hundred  pts.  of  the  Brazilian  balsam  examined  by  Posselt,  contained  82  pts.  of  volatile 
oil,  and  18  pts.  resin,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  soluble  in  cold  alcohol. 

The  two  varieties  of  copaiba  balsam  just  described,  the  first  of  which,  from  its  be- 
havioiu"  with  magnesia,  is  called  solidifiahle  balsam,  must  be  regarded  merely  as 
types — which  are,  perhaps,  not  the  only  ones — and  may  vary  greatly  in  the  proportion 
of  oil  and  resin,  and  therefore  in  consistence.  Oberdorffer  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  xlv. 
172)  found  in  three  varieties  of  mobile  copaiba  balsam  of  the  fii-st  variety  : 

I.  II.  MI. 

Volatile  oil  .       .       .       .60  58  54 

Eesins        ....    40  42  46 

The  following  proportions  of  oil  and  resin  have  been  found  in  several  balsams  of 
unknown  origin : 


Ulcx.§ 

Stockhardt.l) 

Procter-lf 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

vm. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

Specific  gravity 

0-928 

0-916 

0-956 

0-983 

0-985 

0-986 

Volatile  oil 

90 

58 

56-0 

80 

65 

50 

35 

34 

Resins 

11 

42 

43-5 

20 

35 

50 

65 

64 

The  amount  of  volatile  oil  was  estimated  either  by  the  loss  of  weight  which  the 
balsams  suffered  by  boiling  -with  water  (I.  to  VI.),  or  by  continued  heating  to  120°  C. 
(248°  F.),  till  the  weight  remained  constant  (VII.  to  XI).  The  balsams  IV.  to  VI. 
were  mobile  and  are  not  further  distinguished ;  VII.  and  VIII.  are  mobile  balsams  of 
the  second  variety  ;  IX.  to  XI.  viscid  balsams  of  the  first  variety. 

According  to  Procter,  the  proportion  of  oil  varies  with  the  age  of  the  trees,  the 
youngest  trees  yielding  the  most  liquid  balsam.  The  acid  resins  appear  to  be  formed 
in  the  plant  itself,  while  the  soft  resin  {$  resin)  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
volatile  oil,  and  consequently  increases  in  amount  with  the  age  of  the  balsam,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  kept  in  loosely  closed  vessels ;  this  is  in  accordance  with,  the  results 
of  Obei'dorffer's  analyses  just  quoted. 

Copaiba  balsam  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  lac- varnishes  and  tracLng  paper ;  but 
its  chief  application  is  in  medicine,  as  a  remedy  in  diseases  of  the  m-inary  passages. 
It  is  not  known  with  certainty  to  which  constituent  of  the  balsam  the  peculiar  physio- 
logical action  is  due ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  reside  especially  in  the  volatile  oil ;  for 
in  many  places,  the  resin  completely  freed  from  oil  is  successfidly  used  in  medical 
practice,  instead  of  the  balsam  in  its  original  state.  Whether  the  more  oleaginous 
variety,  containing  only  neutral  resins,  which  is  of  recent  introduction,  is  capable  of 
exerting  the  same  action  as  the  more  viscid  and  acid  variety,  which  has  long  been  in 
use,  is  not  yet  known. 

Copaiba  balsam  is  often  adulterated,  especially  -n-ith  fixed  oUs  and  tiupentines.  Of 

*  Berliner  Jalirh.  f.  Pharm.  xxvii.  179.  •(■  Pharm.  J.  Trans,  x.  172. 

t  Brande's  Archiv,  xxx.  147.  §  Arch.  Pharm.  cxxii.  14. 

a  Arch.  Pharm,  xxxviii.  12.  \  Pharm.  J.  Trans,  x.  603 
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late  years  East  Indian  wood-oil  (also  called  Gurjmi  balsam,  or  capivi),  which  closely 
resembles  cojjaiba  balsam  in  taste  and  smell,  has  been  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  it. 
This  oil  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  its  property  of  becoming  gelatinous  -wlien 
lieated  to  130°  C.  (268°  F.),  whereas  pure  copaiba  balsam  becomes  more  iliiid  when 
lieated. 

The  presence  of  fixed  oUs  in  copaiba  balsam  may  be  detected  by  the  follomng 
methods  : — 1.  By  placing  one  or  two  drops  of  the  balsam  on  paper,  and  evaporating  it 
at  a  very  gentle  heat.  The  pure  balsam  then  leaves  a  hard,  sharply  defineil  varnish- 
like spot,  whereas  if  any  fixed  oil  bo  present,  the  spot  is  soft  and  surronndfd  witli  a 
circle  of  fat  (Berzelius). — 2.  The  pure  balsam,  boiled  for  some  hours  with  water  in  an 
open  vessel,  leaves  a  resin  which  becomes  brittle  on  cooling :  fixed  oils  render  this 
residue  soft  or  gi-easy. — 3.  The  fixed  oils  remain  behind  when  the  balsam  is  dissolved 
in  8  pts.  of  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  (a  smaller  quantity  of  alcohol  of  that  strength 
would  leave  some  of  tlie  balsam  undissolved,  p.  493).  This  last  method  will  not  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  castor-oil,  which  is  itself  soluble  in  alcohol;  neither  will  it  detect 
t.lie  presence  of  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  other  fixed  oils.  Turpentine  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine may  be  recognised  by  their  odour,  especially  when  the  balsam  is  dropped  upon 
a  metal  plate. 

All  other  methods  of  testing  copaiba  balsam  are  founded  on  the  amount  of  acid 
resins  contained  in  it,  and  relate  to  the  first  variety  (p.  493).  This  officinal  balsam 
nuiy  be  regarded  as  genuine  when,  besides  exhibiting  the  characters  above  mentioned 
(p.  493),  it  forms  a  clear  or  nearly  clear  solution  with  alcohol,  yields  by  distillation 
«  ith  water,  not  more  than  45  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil ;  forms  a  clear  solution  vnth  |  of 
its  weight  of  aqueous  ammonia  of  specific  gravity  0-921,  and  when  mixed  with  i  of 
its  weight  of  calcined  magnesia,  gradually  forms  (in  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours) 
a  plastic  paste.    (Sandwort,  d.  Chem.  2"  Aufl.  ii.  634. ) 

Mecc.\  Balsam  or  Balm  of  Gilead.  OpohaUanmm  vcrum  s.  zilcadensc.  Baume 
(Ic  la  Mecquc,  de  Judce,  ou  dii  Cairc. — Tliis  balsam  is  the  produce  of  the  Balsnmo- 
dindron  gikadi  nse  or,  Amyris  gilcadcnsis,  a  shrub  belonging  to  the  terebenthaceous 
order,  native  of  Arabia  Felix.  There  appear  to  be  three  varieties  of  it.  The  finest, 
which  is  used  only  in  the  East,  and  has  a  peculiarly  fi-agrant  odour,  is  said  to  exude  from 
the  flowers  in  clear  coloiu'less  drops.  An  inferior  sort  exudes  spontaneously,  or  from 
incisions  in  the  young  branches  of  the  plant.  It  is  mobile,  pale  yellow,  turbid  like 
almond  syrup,  has  a  very  agreeable  odoui'  like  rosemary  and  lemon,  and  a  bitterish 
sharp  taste.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  hardens  and  loses  its  transparency. 
The  third  sort,  which  is  the  most  common,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  wood  and  the 
branches  witli  water.  It  is  somewhat  more  viscid  than  balsam  of  copaiba,  liecomcs 
white  and  soapy  when  rulibed  in  the  hand,  and  when  dropped  upon  water,  forms  a 
film  which  is  easily  renioved  by  a  quill  feather.  Ordinary  spuit  of  wine  dissolves  it 
Vint  partially,  and  leaves  a  transparent  odorous  substance,  of  which  warm  alcohol  of 
specific  gi-avity  0-81.5  dissolves  about  two-thirds.  The  residue  is  a  fiocculent  sub- 
stance, which  may  be  drawn  out  into  threads. 

Trommsdorff  (Trommsd.  Neues  .lournal,  xvi.  C2)  fomid  in  a  sample  of  this  balsam, 
30  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  64  per  cent,  of  hard  resin,  4  per  cent,  of  soft  resin,  and  0-4 
per  cent,  of  bitter  principles.  The  volatile  oil  was  mobile,  colourless,  fragrant,  and 
had  a  rough  taste  ;  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  with  deep  red  colour  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  whence  it  was  precipitated  by  water  as  a  resiu.  It  was  also  resinised  by 
nitric  acid.  The  hard  resin  was  honey-yellow,  transparent,  brittle,  of  specific  gravity 
1-333,  softened  at  44°  C,  and  melted  completely  at  90°.  It  dissolved  with  difiacidty 
in  alcohol  and  etlier  at  ordinary  temjieratiu'es,  easily  with  aid  of  heat ;  it  was  likewise 
soluble  in  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile.  It  was  altered  by  hot  nitric  and  sidphuric 
aeiils,  and  apjieared  to  combine  with  alkalis,  forming  compounds  insoluble  in  free 
alkali.  The  soft  resin  was  brown  and  very  glutinous,  inodorous  and  tasteless  ;  melted, 
when  dry,  at  112°  C.  It  was  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  etlier,  but  soluble  in  oils,  both 
fixed  and  volatile.  It  was  not  attacked  by  alkalis  or  by  strong  sulphiu'ic  acid  ;  with 
nitric  acid,  it  swelled  up  and  became  friable. 

According  to  Bonastre  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  iii.  147),  Mecca  balsam  contains  in 
100  pts. : 


Fragrant  volatile  oil       .       .       .       .       .       .  .  .10  pts. 

Brown  bitter  extract,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  .  .  .      4  „ 

Acid  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  not  hardening     .  .  .    70  ,, 

Stiff  whitish-gi-ey  resin,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  .  .    12  ,, 

Acid  substance  and  impurities       .       .       .       .  .  .      4  ,, 


Mecca  balsam  was  formerly  used  in  medicine,  but  has  now  fallen  into  disuse  on 
account  of  its  scarcity  and  dcarness.    In  the  East  it  is  used  internally  as  a  tonic. 
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Balsams  of  the  Second  Gmip,  containing  Cinnamic  Acid. 

LlQurDAMBAR  Bai.sam  is  tlie  produce  of  Liquidambar  styraciflua,  a  large  tree  grow- 
ing in  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Mexico.    There  are  two  varieties  of  it,  viz. : 

1.  Liquid  liquidambar,  or  Oil  of  liquidambar,  which  is  obtained  by  making  inci- 
sions in  the  tree,  receiving  the  balsam  immediately,  in  vessels  which  protect  it  from 
the  action  of  the  aii',  and  afterwards  decanting  the  liquid  from  a  portion  of  opaque 
balsam,  which  settles  to  the  bottom.  It  is  a  thick  transparent  oil  of  amber-yellow 
colour,  has  an  odom-  like  that  of  liquid  storax,  but  more  agi-eeable,  and  an  aromatic 
taste,  which  irritates  the  throat.  It  contains  a  rather  large  quantity  of  benzoic  or 
cinnamic  acid,  and  reddens  litmus  paper  strongly.  BoUing  alcohol  dissolves  it,  with 
exception  of  a  slight  residue,  and  the  filtered  liquid  becomes  turbid  on  cooling. 

2.  Soft  ov  white  liquidambar  is  formed  from  the  preceding  by  exposure  to  the  air,  as 
■when  it  runs  down  the  stem  of  the  tree  and  is  left  thei'e  to  thicken.  It  resembles 
very  thick  turpentine  or  soft  pitch,  is  opaque  and  whitish,  has  a  less  powei-ful  and 
more  agreeable  odour  than  the  preceding,  and  a  sweet,  perfumed,  but  irritating  taste. 
It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acid.  By  continued  exposure  to 
the  air,  it  solidifies  completely,  and  becomes  nearly  transparent.  It  was  formerly  sold 
as  white  Peru  balsam.    (Gerh.  ui.  386.) 

Peru  Baisam.  Balsamum,  peruvianum ;  Bals.  indicum.  —  This  balsam  is  the 
produce  of  certain  species  of  Myroxylum,  or  Myrospermum,  growing  on  the  Balsam 
coast  near  San  Sonate,  iu  the  state  of  San  Salvador,  Central  America.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  it : 

1.  White  Peru  balsam.  —  Obtained  from  the  fimit  of  the  tree  by  removing  the 
wings  and  the  outer  and  middle  integuments,  and  subjecting  the  inner  coating,  together 
with  the  seed,  to  pressure.  The  balsam  thus  obtained  is  pale  yellow,  somewhat  thick, 
turbid  and  granular,  and  has  an  agreeable  odour  of  melUot.  When  left  at  rest,  it 
deposits  a  solid  crystalline  layer.  Cold  alcohol  or  ether  dissolves  it  but  imperfectly  ; 
the  same  liquids  when  hot  dissolve  the  greater  portion.  The  alcoholic  solution,  when 
left  at  rest,  deposits  crystals  of  myroxocarpin  {q.v.),  of  which  also  the  crystalline 
sediment  above  mentioned  appears  to  consist.  The  ethereal  extract  of  the  balsam 
leaves  when  evaporated  a  mixture  of  resin  and  fixed  oU.  The  balsam  distilled  with 
water,  yields  traces  of  a  volatile  oil  and  a  volatile  acid  (S  char  ling).  According  to 
Guibourt,  there  is  another  kind  of  white  Peru  balsam,  which  is  identical  with  liquid- 
ambar. 

2.  Dry  Peru  balsam,  Balsamum  pcruvianum  siccum,  Opobalsamum  siccum,  is 
said  to  be  produced  from  the  preceding  by  hardening  in  contact  with  the  air.  Ac- 
cording to  WeddeU,  it  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  stem  of  a  myroxylum.  It  is 
reddish-yellow,  translucent,  hard,  smells  aromatic  and  hke  vanilla,  melts  when  heated, 
and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame ;  100  pts.  of  it  contain,  according  to  TromsdorflF,  1 2  pts. 
benzoic  (more  probably  cinnamic)  acid,  0-2  volatile  oil,  and  88'0  resin. 

3.  Black  Peru  balsam.  Black  balsam  of  San  Salvador  or  San  Sonate.  Balsamum. 
peruvianum  s.  indicum  nigrum.  Baume  de  Peru  noir.  This,  which  is  the  ordinary 
Peru  balsam,  has  been  known  in  Eiu'ope  since  1580.  It  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  making 
incisions  in  the  stem  of  the  trees,  partially  detaching  a  portion  of  the  bark  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  it  still  connected  with  the  stem  at  the  upper  part,  then  thrusting  woollen 
rags  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  and  warming  the  tree  by  making  a  fire  round  it. 
Fresh  incisions  are  then  made  higher  and  higher  up,  tiU  the  rags  are  saturated,  the 
process  occupying  ten  or  twelve  days.  The  cloths  impregnated  with  balsam  are  then 
removed,  and  well  boiled  with  water,  and  the  balsam  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  is 
freed  from  water,  wliich  it  retains  somewhat  firmly,  by  several  hours  boiling  under 
water.  It  is  then  further  purified  by  straining,  and  sent  to  Europe  by  way  of  Peru, 
whence  its  name.  (Copious  details  of  the  history  and  preparation  of  this  balsam,  ai-e 
given  in  Muspratfs  Chemistry,  i.  228  ;  see  also  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures and  Mines,  i.  248.) 

Black  Peru  balsam  is  viscid  but  not  glutinous,  of  dark  bro^^Ti  colour,  opaque  in  the 
mass,  hwt  in  thin  layers  perfectly  transparent,  with  browoi-red  colour.  Specific  granty 
1'15.  In  contact  with  the  au',  it  gradually  thickens,  but  does  not  solidify.  It  has  an 
agreeable  odour,  like  vanilla,  a  bitter,  persistently  irritating  taste,  and  an  acid  reaction, 
1000  parts  of  the  balsam  saturating  about  7o  of  carbonate  of  sodium. 

When  heated,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame.  '\Viien  distilled  with  water, 
it  does  not  yield  any  volatile  oil,  but  the  distillate  contains  cinnamic  acid,  which  exists 
in  the  balsam  in  the  free  state,  and  may  be  extracted  by  repeated  boiling  with  water, 
or  by  carbonate  of  sodium.  Peru  balsam  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  absolute  alcohol ; 
but  the  solution  is  not  quite  clear,  and  deposits  a  flocculent  substance  when  left  at  rest. 
Weaker  alcohol  dissolves  it  less  easily,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  resin.  It  is  also  but 
incompletely  soluble  in  ether  and  in  oils,  whether  fixed  or  volatile.    It  mixes  without 
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turbidity  with  |  of  its  weight  of  fixed  oil,  or  witli  i  of  its  weight  of  balsam  of  copaiba ; 
but  if  a  larger  quantity  of  eitlier  of  these  liquids  be  added,  two  layers  are  formed. 
Sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  a  thick  red  mass,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid; 
nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  only  when  heated,  giving  olF  nitrous  fumes  and  hydi'ocyanic 
acid ;  after  the  evaporation  of  the  mixture,  there  remains  a  brownish-yellow  bitter 
substance,  soluble  in  water.    When  2  volumes  of  the  balsam  are  gently  heated  with 

3  volumes  of  jiofash-hy,  of  specific  gravity  1'3,  two  layers  of- liquid  are  formed,  the 
upper  consisting  of  a  brownish  oil  (oil  of  Peru  balsam),  and  the  lower,  which  is  watery, 
containing  cinnamic  acid,  resins,  and  colom-ing  matters  in  combination  with  potash. 

4  pts.  of  the  balsam  form  a  soapy  mixture  with  1  pt.  hydrate  of  potassium  and  1  pt.  of 
water.  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  begins  to  boil  at  287°  C.  and  yields, 
with  continual  rise  of  temperatm-e,  an  oil  coloured  byproducts  of  decomposition,  while 
a  porous  charcoal  remains  in  the  retort. 

Black  Peru  balsam  has  been  repeatedly  analysed.  The  earliest  examination  of  it 
was  made  in  1824,  by  Stoltze  (Berliner.  Jahrb.  f.  Pharm.  xxv.  24),  who  found  in 
100  pts.  69"0  pts.  of  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  6-4  of  acid  (supposed  at  the  time  to  be 
benzoic  acid,  but  really  consisting  of  cinnamic  acid),  20-7  resin  easily  soluble  ia 
alcohol,  2*4  resin  sparingly  soluble  in  alcoliol,  0'6  extractive  matter,  and  0-9  moisture. 

According  to  Fremy  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixx.  180),  the  balsam  is  composed  of 
variable  quantities  of  a  volatile  oil  (ciiinamcin  or  styracin),  a  crystallisable  substance 
(mctaciniiamcin),  isomeric  therewith,  cinnamic  acid,  and  resin.  On  dissolving  the 
balsam  in  alcohol,  and  adding  alcoholic  potash,  the  resin  is  precipitated  in  combination 
with  piotash,  while  the  cinnamein  remains  dissolved,  and  may  be  precipitated  by 
Water,  the  cinnamic  acid  still  remaining  in  solution.  The  oU  is  purified  from  resin  by 
solution  in  rock-oil  and  evaporation  ;  by  exposing  it  to  a  low  temperature,  and  redis- 
solving  in  weak  alcohol,  the  crystalline  metacinnamein,  which  however  is  not  always 
present,  is  separated  (see  CnrNAMBiN).  The  resinous  portion  of  the  balsam  appears  to 
l)e  a  mixture  of  several  distinct  resins,  one  of  which  agrees  in  composition  with  the 
resin  produced  from  cinnamein  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid ;  another  differs  from 
that  just  mentioned  merely  by  containing  a  smaller  amount  of  the  elements  of  water. 
Fremy  therefore  regards  cinnamein  and  metacinnamein  as  the  original  constituents 
of  Peru  balsam,  the  cinnamic  acid  as  a  product  of  oxidation,  and  the  resins  as  hydrates 
of  cinnamein.  This  view  explains  the  variation  in  constitution  of  the  balsam  with 
age ;  also  the  fact  that  cinnamic  acid  is  still  present  in  the  balsam  after  it  has  Ijeen 
boiled  with  water,  and  increases  in  quantity  with  the  age  of  the  balsam. 

For  Plantamom-'s  results,  which  agree  with  those  of  Fremy,  so  far  as  regards  the 
presence  of  cinnamein  and  cinnamic  acid,  see  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvii.  329  ;  xxx.  347. 
According  to  Scharling  {iliid.  xcvii.  168),  the  cinnamein  obtained  fi'om  ditterent 
samples  of  Peru  balsam  is  not  of  constant  composition ;  but  the  formuke  which  he 
assigns  to  them  are  improbable. 

The  resin  of  Peru  balsam  mixed  with  pumice  and  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yields 
benzoic  acid,  together  with  an  oily  and  a  watery  distillate.  On  distilhng  the  former 
by  itself,  a  lighter  oil  passes  over  at  175°  C,  and  afterwards  a  hea-^-y  liquid,  which 
sinks  to  the  bottom.  The  light  oil,  repeatedly  rectified  with  potash-ley,  and  finally 
over  hydrate  of  potassium,  yields  pure  einnamene,  C'H^  The  heavier  liquid  appears  to 
consist  of  benzoate  of  methyl  and  phenic  acid  :  when  distilled  with  jjotash-ley,  it  yields 
wood-spirit.    (Scharling,  loc.  cit.) 

Black  Peru  balsam  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  application  to  wounds,  and  also  as  an 
internal  remedy.  It  is  also  used  in  perfumery,  and  in  the  preparation  of  chocolate,  as 
a  substitute  for  vanilla.  The  white  and  dry  balsams  (p.  496)  are  scarce,  and  have 
not  received  any  practical  application. 

Adulterations  in  Peru  balsam  may  be  detected  as  follows :  Fixed  oils  remain  un- 
dissolved on  treating  the  balsam  with  strong  alcohol ;  volatile  oils  lower  the  lioiling 
point,  and  piass  over  on  distilling  the  balsam  with  water;  copaiba  balsam  and  tur- 
pentine may  be  recognised  by  the  odour  which  they  give  out  when  heated  ;  also  by 
yielding  volatile  oils  on  distillation  with  water ;  sugar  and  aU  suljstances  soluble  iu 
water,  by  the  diminution  of  volume  which  the  balsam  so  adulterated  undergoes  when 
shaken  up  with  water ;  syrup  of  sugar  also  renders  the  balsam  turbid. 

Stoeax  Balsam.  —  This  balsam  is  the  produce  of  Styra-x  officinalis,  a  shrub 
growing  in  the  Levant,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Greece.  It  is  imported  into  Europe 
fi-om  Trieste.  There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  it,  Styra.v  liquidus,  and  Styrux 
calaniita. 

a.  Liquid  storax. — This  variety  is  sometimes  transparent,  of  brownish-yellow  colour, 
of  the  consistence  and  tenacity  of  Venice  tm-pentine,  and  has  a  peculiar  sweetish  or 
vanilla-like  odour;  sometimes  opaque,  with  grey  colour,  the  consistence  of  bird-lime, 
and  a  strong  oppressive  odoiir,  slightly  mixed  with  that  of  benzene  or  naphthalene, 
liquid  storax  is  a  mixture  of  styrol,  cinnamic  acid,  styracin,  and  resins. 
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b.  Reed  storax,  Styrax  calamita. — This  is  imported  in  compact  masses  of  fragrant 
odour  and  rich  brown  coloiu-,  interspersed  ^vith  white  tears,  whence  it  has  also  been 
called  amycjdalmd  storax.  According  to  Eeinsch,  it  contains  about  0-5  per  cent  of 
volatile  oil,  33  to  54  per  cent,  resin,  1-1  to  2'6  benzoic  acid,  8  to  14  gum  and  extract, 
9'6  to  24  matter  extracted  by  potash,  20  to  27  woody  fibre,  5  water,  and  traces  of 
ammonia.  The  drug  sold  under  this  name  is,  however,  of  very  variable  composition, 
often  consisting  of  nothing  but  saw-dust  or  decayed  wood,  impregnated  with  coal- 
tar,  or  some  similar  substance,  and  bearing  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  genuine 
storax. 

Storax  is  used  in  medicine,  as  a  stimulating  expectorant,  its  operation  being 
analogous  to  that  of  Peru  balsam  or  benzoin.  It  is  also  used  as  a  detergent,  in  the 
form  of  ointment.    (Muspratt's  Chemistry,  i.  225.) 

ToLU  Balsam. — This  balsam  is  obtained  in  large  quantity  from  incisions  in  the 
stem  of  the  Myros'permum  toluiferum  (Sprengel),  Myroxylum  toluifenim  (Eichards), 
a  tree  growing  in  various  di.stricts  of  Columbia,  viz.  in  the  mountains  of  Turbaco 
and  Tolu,  and  on  the  Magdalena  River.  In  the  fresh  state  it  Ls  yeUowish,  trans- 
parent and  liquid,  Uke  turpentine  (white  tolu-baham)  but  changes  rather  quickly  by 
keeping,  acquiring  a  reddish-brown  colour  and  stilF  consistence  {black  tolu-balsam),  and 
being  ultimately  converted  into  a  friable  substance  of  granular  crystalline  structure 
(dry  tolu-baham).  It  has  an  aromatic  odour,  like  that  of  lemon  and  jasmine,  and  a 
sweetish,  aromatic,  somewhat  irritating  taste.  It  melts  at  a  gentle  heat ;  dissolves 
readily  and  completely  in  alcohol ;  less  readily  in  ether  and  in  volatile  oils ;  not  com- 
pletely in  fixed  oils.  Hot  water  extracts  from  it  cinnamic  acid  (and,  according  to 
Deville  and  Scharling.  likewise  benzoic  acid),  together  with  volatile  oil.  Heated  with 
strong  sid'phiiric  acid,  it  forms  a  red  solution  without  giving  off  sulphurous  acid.  With 
■potash-ley  of  specific  gravity  1-17,  it  forms  a  clear  solution  having  an  odour  of  violets, 
and  with  drops  of  oil  floating  on  the  surface. 

Tolu  balsam  is  a  mixture  of  volatile  oil,  free  acid,  and  resin.  The  volatile  oil  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling  the  balsam  with  water,  the  quantity  being  always  small,  but 
varying  according  to  the  age  of  the  balsam.  Deville  obtained  0'2  per  cent.,  Scharling 
1  per  cent.,  and,  by  afterwards  passing  steam  heated  to  170°  C.  through  the  balsam, 
0'2  per  cent.  more.  This  oil  is,  according  to  DeviUe,  a  mixture  of  tolenc,  C'-H",  pass- 
ing over  betweeen  160°  and  170°  C,  and  cinnamein,  C"H'*0^,  which  distils  between 
340°  and  350°  C.  According  to  E.  Kopp  and  Scharling,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oil 
consists  wholl}^  of  tolene,  which,  according  to  Kopp,  is  isomeric  with  oU  of  tm-pentine, 
Qiojji6_  rpj^g  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil  contained  in  Tolu  balsam,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  hardens  by  exposiu'e  to  the  air,  are  characters  by  which  it  is  readUy 
distinguished  from  balsam  of  Peru. 

The  free  acid  of  Tolu  balsam  consists,  according  to  Deville  and  Scharling,  of  cin- 
namic and  benzoic  acids  ;  according  to  Fremy  and  E.  Kopp,  of  cinnamic  acid  only. 
The  balsam  boiled  with  water,  yields  a  solution  which,  on  cooKng,  deposits  crystals 
chiefly  of  cinnamic  acid  (Deville).  The  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  balsam  with 
water,  and  cohobating  the  distillate  several  times,  deposits  benzoic  acid  when  exposed 
to  the  air  (Deville).  Benzoic  acid  is  likewise  extracted,  together  with  cinnamic  acid, 
by  treating  the  balsam  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  sodium,  or  caustic  potash,  adding 
chloride  of  calcium  to  precipitate  the  resins,  and  supersaturating  the  filtrate  with  hy- 
diochloric  acid  (Deville,  Scharling).  E.  Kopp  is  of  opinion  that  the  benzoic  acid 
is  a  product  of  decomposition,  and  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  balsam. 

Eesins. — According  to  E.  Kopp,  Tolu  balsam  contains  two  resins,  an  a  resin,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  a  ;8  resin,  C'H^O^,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  a  resin,  CH'^O*,  according  to  Kopp,  but  more  probably  C'^H"0',  as  suggested 
by  Gerhardt  (Traitc'',  iii.  408),  is  obtained  by  treating  the  balsam  with  cold  alcohol, 
after  it  has  been  freed  from  volatile  oil  and  cinnamic  acid  by  distillation  and  boiling 
with  water.  It  is  brown,  translucent,  and  shining ;  friable  in  the  cold ;  but  the 
powder  cakes  together  even  at  +  15°  C,  and  the  resin  melts  at60°C.  Strong  sul- 
phuric acid  colours  it  purple-red.  When  dissolved  in  potash-ley,  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  oxidises  readily,  and  is  converted  into  /3  resin.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields 
toluene  and  benzoic  acid. 

The  0  resin,  C'^H'^O^,  is  brownish,  duU,  and  without  taste  or  smell;  melts  at  a 
temperature  above  100°  C.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  dissolves  with 
brown  colour  in  p)otash-ley,  and  is  precipitated  with  violet  coloiu-  by  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  more  permanent  than  tlie  a  resin. 

The  mixture  of  the  two  resins,  treated  with  nitric  acid,  yields  a  number  of  volatile 
and  gaseous  products,  consisting  of  carbonic  anhydride,  nitrous  anhj'diide,  nitric  oxide, 
bitter-almond  oil,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  benzoic  acid,  and  there 
remains  a  yellow  mass,  consisting  of  benzoic  acid  and  a  yellow  resinous  colom-ing 
matter,  which  prevents  the  benzoic  acid  from  crystallising  till  it  has  been  separated  by 
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sublimation.  Tlie  resin  thus  treated  yields  about  a  tliird  of  its  weight  of  pure  benzoic 
acid. 

According  to  Deville,  Tolu  balsam  contains  only  one  kind  of  resin,  which  has  the 
composition  of  the  0  resin  just  described.  To  extract  it,  Deville  dissolves  the  balsam 
in  potash  largely  diluted  with  water,  saturates  the  liquid  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
whereby  a  small  quantity  of  resin  is  precipitated,  then  adds  chloride  of  calcium,  which 
precipitates  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  rest  of  the  resin  as  calcium-salts,  leaving  benzoic 
and  cinnamic  acids  in  solution.  The  rose-coloured  mass,  left  after  filtration,  is  then 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  out  the  lime  and  leaves  the  resin,  and 
the  latter  is  pui'ified  by  solution  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  and  precipitation  liy 
water.  It  then  forms  a  rose-coloured  powder,  having  a  faint  odour  of  vanilla,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  potash,  very  liygrometric,  and  varying  consideralily  in  colour  from 
the  effect  of  atmospheric  influences,  and  perhaps  also  of  light.  Treated  with  fuming 
nitric  acid,  it  takes  fixe  and  burns  as  in  oxygen.  By  dry  distillation,  it  yields  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  benzoic  acid,  toluol,  benzoate  of  ethyl,  and  a  mixture  of  carbonic 
oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride.  (Deville.) 

Seharling  finds  that,  when  the  resins  of  Tolu  balsam  are  mixed  with  half  their 
weight  of  powdered  pumice,  and  covered  in  the  retort  with  a  layer  of  pumice,  the 
process  of  diy  distillation  goes  on  quietly  and  without  tumefaction.  16  pts.  of  the 
resin  heated  in  this  manner,  ultimately  to  rednes.s,  yield  2  pts.  of  a  waterj',  and  5  pts. 
of  an  oily  liquid,  which  is  heavier  than  water,  an<l  is  resolved  by  fractional  distillation 
into  toluol,  phenic  acid,  and  a  portion  boiling  aliove  198°  C.  The  latter  was  not  oIj- 
tained  of  constant  lioUing  point,  and  yielded  by  analysis  numbers  intermediate 
between  the  composition  of  benzoate  of  ethyl,  C'H'(C'-H^)0^  and  benzoate  of  methjd. 
C'1P(CH^)0^.  When  distilled  with  potash,  however,  it  yielded  only  methylic  alcohol, 
without  any  common  alcohol;  hence  it  appears  that  the  products  of  distillation  of  the 
resins  are  toluene,  phenic  acid,  and  benzoate  of  methyl. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  Tolu  balsam  is  not  known  with  certainty.  If  we  regard 
einuamein  as  the  primary  constituent,  the  resins  a  and  /3  may  be  formed  from  it  by 
absorption  of  oxygen  and  water : 

=  C'»H'W  +  0  +  H-0 

(3£  resin.  Cinnaniein. 

C'»H-"0^  =  C'^H'^O^  +  0  +  2H-0 

/3  resin. 

or  the  a  resin  may  be  converted  by  oxidation  into  the  /3  resin  and  cinnamic  acid : 
2C"n'«0'  +  O  =  C'^H^O-'  +  2C»H802 

ct  resin.  ^  resin.  Cinnamic 

acid. 

Lastly,  the  P  resin  may  split  up  into  benzoic  acid,  water,  and  a  hydrocarljon  ; 
C'»IP»0*  =  2C'H''0=  +  H=0  +  C^H" 

whicb  hydrocarbon  is  supposed  by  E.  Kopp  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  tolene. 
Seharling,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  that  all  the  constituents  of  the  balsam  are 
formed  from  tolene,  inasmuch  as  this  body,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  quickly  becomes 
resinous  and  acquires  an  acid  reaction.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  resins 
thus  formed  are  very  different  in  composition  and  properties  from  those  of  Tolu  balsam, 
and  the  nature  of  the  acid  has  not  been  determined. 

Tolu  balsam  is  used  medicinally  to  facilitate  expectoration  in  coughs  and  chronic 
catarrhs  ;  also  in  perfumery.  It  is  said  to  be  often  adulterated  with  liquid  storax, 
liquidambar,  and  Canada  balsam.  Pure  Tolu  balsam  may  be  known  by  its  perfect 
transparency  when  fi-esh  ;  liy  its  odour  ;  by  its  freedom  from  water ;  by  its  perfect  solu- 
bility in  potash-ley  of  1'17,  and  in  alcohol ;  and  by  its  reaction  with  sulphui-ic  acicL 

BAZiSAMIS,  AKTIFIClAIi.  Pharmaceutical  preparations,  chiefly  for  external 
use,  and  somewhat  resembbng  the  natural  balsams  in  their  physical  character, 
e.  g.  Bahaimim  ojwdddoc,  an  alcoholic  soap-solution  containing  ammonia;  Balsannon 
Arcai,  a  salve  containing  elemi-resin ;  Balsamum  suJ])huris,  a  solution  of  siilphur  in 
linseed  oil,  &c. 

BAXiTXIVIORXTS.  A  Variety  of  chrysotil,  or  fibrous  serpentine,  found  at  Balti- 
more in  North  America. 

BAMIiXTE.  A  silicate  of  aluminium,  found  in  microscopic  linear  or  fibrous 
crystals,  at  Bamle  in  Norway.  Specific  gravity  2-984  ;  hardness  about  equal  to  that 
of  disthene  ;  colour  varying  from  white  to  pale  greenish  ;  lustre  vitreous  to  silky  ; 
translucent,  or  in  single  individuals  neai-ly  transjsarent  and  colourless.  According  to 
Erdmann's  analysis  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxi.  165)  it  contains  56'9  silica,  4t'''2  alumina, 
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1'04  ferric  oxide,  1'04  lime,  and  traces  of  fluorine,  numliers  wliieli  correspond  nearly 
to  the  formula  Si'Al'«0™  =  4A1^0l9SiO= ;  but  it  requires  further  examination. 
Kobell  regards  it  as  a  mixture  of  disthene  and  quartz. 

BARAXiZTE  or  BAVAIiXTE.  A  mineral  from  Baralon,  Cote  du  Nord,  con- 
taining silica,  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  lime,  magnesia,  and  water.  It  is  probably  a 
mixture,  the  separate  constituents  of  which  are  not  distinguishable  by  the  eye. 

BARSATXnXAO.  A  name  applied  to  several  Brazilian  barks  containing  tannin, 
and  used  both  as  astringent  medicines  and  in  the  tanning  of  leather. 

BARSXGXiZON'E.  A  blue  variety  of  anhydrite  cut  and  polished  for  various 
ornamental  purposes. 

BAREO-Iir.  Glairin. —  A  nitrogenous  substance  contained  in  sulphurous  thermal 
springs,  especially  in  France.  It  forms  a  deposit  on  the  sides  of  the  basins  and 
conduits  of  the  springs,  which  are  sometimes  filled  with  water  and  sometimes  empty, 
never  occurring  in  parts  which  are  constantly  fuU.  The  name  baregin  is  derived  from 
its  occurrence  at  Bareges ;  it  is  also  called  Pio/nbicrin,  from  Plombiferes,  another 
locality  in  which  it  is  found  in  considerable  quantity.  Baregin  is  in  the  moist  state 
a  transparent,  gelatinous,  nearly  colourless  siibstanoe,  destitute  of  taste  and  odour. 
It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  the  cold,  more  readily  at  higher  temperatures,  in  water, 
alcohol,  aqueous  acids,  and  alkalis,  and  in  oil  of  turpentine ;  insoluble  in  ether. 
When  di'ied,  it  forms  a  horny  mass,  and  on  heating  this  mass,  it  emits  an  odour  like 
that  of  burnt  horn,  together  with  ammoniacal  vapoiu'S.  According  to  Bonis  (Compt. 
rend.  xli.  16)  it  contains  from  44  to  48"7  per  cent,  of  carbon,  6'7  to  77  hydrogen, 
6'6  to  8'1  nitrogen,  and  30-2  to  407  per  cent,  of  ash,  chiefly  consisting  of  silica.  It 
does  not  contain  sulphur.  According  to  Danberg,  it  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a 
mass  of  confervse  and  oscillatorise. 

Nearly  aUied  to,  Lf  not  identical  \vith  baregin,  is  a  substance  which  is  sometimes 
formed  in  the  quick  method  of  preparing  vinegar  (see  Acetic  Acid,  p.  7),  and  attaches 
itself  in  gelatinous  shreds  to  the  inside  of  the  perforated  casks.  This  substance  when 
dried  forms  a  parchment-Hke  layer,  containing  42  per  cent,  carbon  and  6  hydrogen, 
besides  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  leaving  an  alkaline  ash.  (Gerh.  iv.  536  ;  Handw. 
d.  Chem.      Aufl.  ii.  643.) 

BASXIiXiA.  or  BAKXZiXiOR.  The  term  given  in  commerce  to  the  impm-e  soda 
imported  from  Spain  and  the  Levant.  It  is  made  by  burning  to  aslies  different  plants 
that  grow  on  the  sea  shore,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Salsola,  and  is  imported  in  hard 
porous  masses  of  a  speckled  brown  colour.  Kelp,  a  stiU  more  impure  alkali,  made  in 
this  country  by  burning  various  sea-weeds,  is  sometimes  called  British  barilla.  These 
substances  were  formerly  the  source  of  all  the  soda  of  commerce  ;  but  their  use  is 
now  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  manufacture  of  soda  from  common  salt. 

BARXTTm.  Symbol  Ba;  Atomic  weight  68'o. — (The  name  is  derived  from  ySapus, 
heavy,  in  allusion  to  the  great  density  of  its  compomids.)  This  metal  occurs  abun- 
dantly as  a  sulphate  and  carbonate ;  also  in  the  mineral  barytocalcite,  a  carbonate  of 
barium  and  calcium,  in  cert;iin  ores  of  manganese,  in  Harmotome  and  in  Brewsterite; 
traces  of  it  has  also  been  found  in  mineral  waters.  It  is  never  found  native.  The 
oxide,  baryta,  was  first  recognised  as  a  peculiar  earth,  distinct  from  lime,  by  Scheele, 
in  1774  ;  and  the  metal  itself  was  first  obtained  by  Davy,  in  1808. 

Preparation. — 1.  Hydrate  of  barium,  or  the  carbonate,  chloride;  or  nitrate,  is  made 
into  a  doughy  mass  with  water,  formed  into  a  cup,  and  placed  upon  a  platinum  dish, 
which  is  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery  of  500  pairs  of  plates, 
the  cup  being  filled  with  mercury,  into  which  the  negative  wire  dips.  The  amalgam 
of  barium  thus  obtained  is  heated  in  a  tube  of  glass  without  lead,  fiUcd  with  the 
vapour  of  rock-oil,  till  all  the  mercury  is  sublimed  (Sir  H.  Davy).  If  the  hydrate  of 
barium  is  mixed  with  oxide  of  mei'ciu'y,  the  amalgam  is  obtained  in  larger  quantity 
(Sir  H.  Davy.)  Hare  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xix.  249)  prepared  the  amalgam  in  a  similar 
manner  from  moistened  chloride  of  barium  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture,  using 
two  batteries,  each  of  100  pairs,  and  containing  more  than  100  square  feet  of  zinc. 
The  mercury  was  expelled  by  heating  the  amalgam  in  an  iron  crucible  pro-\-ided  -with 
an  iron  cover,  and  exhausted  of  air. — 2.  Barium  may  be  obtained  in  an  impure  state, 
according  to  Davy,  by  passing  vapour  of  potassium  over  red-liot  baryta  or  chloride  of 
barium. — 3.  Pure  baryta  or  the  nitrate  is  placed  in  a  hole  made  in  a  piece  of  charco:d 
or  slate,  and  exposed  to  a  burning  jet  of  detonating  gas,  produced  from  thi'ce  measures 
of  hydrogen  and  one  measure  of  oxygen  gas.  Effervescence  takes  place,  and  white, 
shining  little  globules  of  metaUic  barium  are  formed.  The  baryta  must  be  anhydrous 
and  the  detonating  gas  must  be  passed  tlirough  oU  and  not  through  water;  otherwise  a 
translucent  vitreous  or  horny  mass  will  be  obtained.  (Clarke,  Ann.  Phil.  xvii.  419.) 
— 4.  Bunsen  subjects  chloride  of  barium,  mLxed  up  to  a  paste  with  water  and  a  little 
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hydrochloric  aciJ,  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C,  to  the  action  of  the  electric  current, 
using  an  amalgamated  platiniim  wire  as  the  negative  pole.  In  this  manner,  the  metal 
is  obtained  as  a  solid,  silver- white  highly  crystalline  amalgam,  which,  when  placed  in  a 
little  boat  made  of  thoroughly  ignited  charcoal,  and  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen, 
yields  barium  in  the  form  of  a  tumefied  mass,  tarnished  on  the  siu'faee,  but  often 
exhibiting  a  silver-white  lustre  in  the  cavities  (Pogg.  Ann.  xci.  619).  Matthiessen 
has  obtained  barium  by  a  method  similar  to  that  adopted  for  strontium  (j.  v.) ;  but 
only  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  powder. 

Properties. — Barium,  according  to  Davy,  is  a  silver-white  metal  with  less  lustre  than 
cast-iron  ;  according  to  Clarke,  it  has  the  colour  and  lustre  of  iron  ;  according  to 
Matthiessen,  it  is  a  yellow  powder.  It  sinks  rapidly  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  even 
when  smTOunded  by  bubbles  of  gas.  Its  spieeific  gravity,  according  to  Clarke,  is  4'0 
or  somewhat  greater.  It  is  ductUe,  and  may  be  beaten  flat,  though  with  difficulty. 
It  melts  below  redness,  and  does  not  volatilise  at  a  red  heat.  It  oxidises  rapidly  in 
the  air,  becoming  heated  at  the  same  time,  and  decomposes  water  rapidly  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  dark  red  light  (Davy) ;  before 
the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  it  bimis  with  a  greenish  flame  (Clarke).  Hulphuric 
acid  rapidly  converts  it  into  sulphate,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

BARXUSX,  SHOIVIXSX:  OP.  BaBr.  Crystallised:  BaBr.IPO. — Prepared  by 
saturating  baryta-water,  or  sulpliide,  or  carbonate  of  barium  with  hydrobromic  acid, 
or  by  decomposing  the  sulphide  with  free  bromine,  sulphur  being  at  the  same  time 
precipitated.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  crystallises  with  difficulty.  Isomor- 
phous  with  the  chloride.  It  is  soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  and  may  thus  be  separated 
from  the  chloride,  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  that  liquid. 

BARIum,  CHXiORlBE  OE".  BaCh  Crystallised, 'B.iCl.ll-O.  —  The  hydrated 
salt  was  formerly  called  Terra  fonderosa  salita.  This  salt  is  prepared  either  from  the 
carbonate  or  from  the  sulphate  of  barium,  both  of  which  are  natural  minerals.  The 
carbonate  (witherite)  is  simply  dissolved  in  hydi-ochloric  acid,  and  the  resulting  chlo- 
ride purified  by  reerystiUation.  From  the  native  sulphate  (heavy  spar),  the  chloride 
may  be  prepared  in  two  ways:  1.  By  igniting  the  sulphate  in  a  crucilile  witli  pounded 
coal,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  sulphide,  Ba-S,  extracting  the  sulphide  by  boiling 
water,  and  decomposing  the  filtered  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  : 

Ba'S  +  2IIC1  =  2BaCl  +  H-S ; 

The  acid  is  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  the  liquid 
is  boiled  for  some  time  to  drive  off  all  the  sulphm-ctted  hydrogen,  then  filtered,  eva- 
porated, and  cooled  till  it  crystallises. — 2.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  heavy  spar, 
and  1  pt.  fused  chloride  of  calcimn  to  redness  for  about  an  hour.  Sulphate  of  calcium  and 
chloride  of  barium  are  then  formed  (SO^Ba-  +  2CaCl  =  SO-Ca-  -i-  2BaCl),  and  the 
latter  may  be  extracted  by  pulverising  the  fused  mass,  boiUng  with  water,  and  filter- 
ing as  quickly  as  possible  ;  otherwise,  a  portion  of  the  chloride  of  barium  will  be  re- 
converted into  sulphate,  because  the  sulphate  of  calcium  in  the  residue  gradually 
dissolves  in  the  water,  and  mixing  with  the  dissolved  chloride  of  barium,  produces  a 
reaction  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  took  place  in  the  fused  mass.  The  decom- 
position of  the  sulphate  may  be  facilitated  by  adding  to  the  mixtm-e  in  the  crucible  a 
quantity  of  iron  filings  and  charcoal.  Sulphide  of  iron  is  then  formed,  together  with 
an  insoluble  oxysuljihide  of  calcium,  from  which  the  chloride  of  barium  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  water  as  above. 

Commercial  chloride  of  barium  often  contains  small  quantities  of  the  chlorides  of 
strontium  and  calcium ;  also  chloride  of  aluminium,  sesqiiichloride  of  iron,  and  some- 
times traces  of  copper  and  lead.  The  chlorides  of  strontium  and  calcium  may  be 
removed  by  washing  the  crystals  with  alcohol ;  the  latter  also  by  digesting  the  aqueous 
solution  with  carbonate  of  barium,  whereby  the  chloride  of  calcium  is  slowly  decom- 
posed and  converted  into  carbonate ;  the  same  decomposition  may  be  more  quickly 
effected  by  adding  baryta-water,  and  then  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  the  liquid. 
Digestion  with  carbonate  of  barium  also  precipitates  the  aluminium  and  iron  in  the 
form  of  sesquioxides.  Lead  and  copper  may  be  precipitated  by  adding  to  the  solution 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  barium. 

Chloride  of  barium  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  transparent,  colourless, 
four-sided  tables,  belonging  to  the  trimetric  or  right  prismatic  system.  The  form  of 
the  crystals  resembles  that  of  heavy  spar.  The  angles  are  co  P  :  oo  P  =  20' ; 
oP  :  i-  f"  CO  =  142^  35';  oP  :  ^  P  oo  =  140^  57'.  The  crystals  decrepitate  in  the  fii-e. 
Their  specific  gravity  is  2-66  (Filhol) ;  cubical  expansionfrom  0°  to  100°  C.  =  0-00987 
(Joule  and  Playfair).  They  have  an  unpleasant,  bitter,  and  sharply  saline  taste, 
excite  nausea,  and  are  highly  poisonous. 

100  pts.  of  water  at  0°  C.  dissolve  32'62  pts.  of  anhydrous  chloride  of  barium,  anri 
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0-2711  pta.  for  every  degree  above  0°  C. ;  100  pts.  of  water  at  15-6  dissolve  43"5,  and  at 
105'5°,  78  pts.  of  the  crystallised  chloride  (Gay-Lussac).  One  pt.  of  crystallised 
chloride  of  barium  dissolves  at  18'1°  in  2'2o7  pts.  of  water,  forming  a  solution  of 
specific  gravity  1'28251  (Karsten).  Specific  gravity  of  a  saturated  solution  at 
8°  =  1-270  (Anthon).  Water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  less  than 
pure  water,  and  concentrated  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  hardly  any ;  so  that  a  satu- 
rated solution  in  water  is  precipitated  by  it.  Hot  absolute  alcohol  dissolves  only 
jig  pt.  of  the  crystals,  but  more  if  it  contains  water.  According  to  Fresenius 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  117),  one  pt.  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  8108  pts.  of  alcohol  of 
99-3  per  cent,  at  14°  C,  and  in  4857  pts.  of  the  same  alcohol  at  the  boiling  heat. 

The  crystals  do  not  effloresce  in  the  air:  at  100°  C.  they  give  off  the  whole  of  their 
water,  leaving  the  anhydrous  chloride  in  the  form  of  a  white  mass,  which  melts  at  a 
full  red  heat,  and  is  translucent  after  solidification.  Specific  gravity  of  the  anhydrous 
chloride  =  3-7037  (Karsten),  3-8  (Richter),  3-86  to  4-156  (Pol.  BouUay).  Heated 
by  itself,  it  does  not  become  alkaline  till  after  fusion ;  but  when  heated  in  aqueous 
vapour,  it  becomes  alkaline  below  the  melting  point,  and  evolves  hydrochloric  acid. 
By  ignition  with  sulphur  it  is  partly  changed  into  sulphide  of  barium  (Karsten). 
It  is  not  decomposed,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  by  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid. 
According  to  H.  Wurtz,  it  completely  decomposes  silicates  when  fused  with  them. 

Chloride  of  barium  in  the  state  of  concentrated  solution,  is  decomposed  by  nitrate 
of  potassium  or  sodium,  yielding  nitrate  of  barium  and  a  chloride  of  the  alkali-metal, 
It  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  glycocol.  Blood  mixed  ^vith  it  remains  fluid 
and  does  not  putrefy. 

The  chief  use  of  chloride  of  barium  is  as  a  chemical  reagent,  especially  for  the 
detection  and  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid. 

BABIirKT,  C-STAXtTISSB  OF.    See  Cyanides. 

BABIITXa,  UETBCTSOIJ  AETJJ  SSTZJVSATIOyj  OP.  1.  Eeactions  in 
the  drij  may. —  Bariura-comjiounds,  heated  in  the  inner  blo'n-pipe  flame,  colom-  the 
outer  flame  green.  They  likewise  impart  a  green  colour  to  the  flame  of  alcohol,  and 
when  this  flame  is  examined  with  a  prism  by  Bunsen  and  KirchhofTs  method  (see 
Analysis,  Inorganic,  p.  214,  and  Light),  a  spectrum  is  seen,  having  several  broad 
green  bands,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fraunhofers  lines  6,  E,  a  bright  yeUow  band 
coincident  with  the  line  Z>,  a  bright  orange  band  just  beyond  it,  and  two  fainter 
orange-red  bands,  one  of  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  line  C. 

Reactions  in  the  wet  way. — The  hydrate,  sulphide,  chloride,  nitrate,  and  many 
organic  salts  of  barium,  the  acetate,  for  example,  are  soluble  in  water ;  most  of  the 
other  salts  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  nitric  and  hydrocliloric  acid :  the 
sulphate  and  the  silicofluoride  are  insoluble  in  aU  acids.  All  barium-compounds  are 
colourless,  excepting  those  which,  like  the  chromate,  contain  a  coloured  acid.  The 
soluble  salts  of  barium  are  poisonous.  Solution  of  potash  (free  from  carbonate),  forms 
a  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  barium,  only  in  very  concentrated  solutions  of  barium-salts  ; 
ammonia  forms  no  precipitate,  even  in  the  most  concentrated  solutions.  Alkaline  car- 
bonates form  a  white  precipitate  of  cai-bonate  of  barium,  soluble,  with  efflorescence,  in 
hydrocliloric  acid.  Phosphate,  arsenate,  borate,  and  iodate  of  sodium,  also  form  precipi- 
tates soluble  in  acids.  Free  oxalic  acid,  or  acid  oxalate  of  potassium,  precipitates 
oxalate  of  barium,  only  from  very  concentrated  solutions ;  neutral  alkaline  oxalates 
form  a  precipitate  in  aU  neutral  solutions  of  barium-salts,  which  are  not  very  dilute. 
Neutral  alkaline  succinates  precipitate  barium-salts  quickly  or  slowly,  according  to 
the  concentration  of  the  solutions.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  precipitate  in 
moderately  dilute  solutions ;  fcrricyanide  only  in  strong  solutions.  Sulphydric  acid, 
sulphide  of  ammonium;  and  perchloric  acid,  form  no  precipitates.  Sulphuric  acid  and 
soluble  sulphates,  throw  down  sulphate  of  barium,  from  aR  solutions  of  barium-salts, 
whether  neutral  or  acid.  The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  nitric  or  hydi-ochloric  acid, 
even  at  the  boiling  heat.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  b;u-ium,  containing  only  1  pt. 
of  baryta  in  60,000  to  100,000  pts.  of  water,  gives  a  very  distinct  cloudiness  with 
sulphuric  acid  or  sulphate  of  sodium ;  with  200,000  to  400,000  pts.  of  water,  after 
some  minutes  only  ;  and  with  800,000  pts,  of  water,  the  reaction  is  no  longer  visible. 
(Lassaigne,  J.  Chim.  med.  viii.  526.)  According  to  Harting  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxiu 
58),  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  containing  1  pt.  of  baryta  in  71,000  pts.  of  water, 
becomes  turbid  with  sulphate  of  sodium  after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour.  Alkaline 
chromates  form  with  barium-salts,  a  yello'svish  precipitate  of  chromate  of  barium,  in- 
soluble in  dilute  acids,  soluble  only  in  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid.  Hydrofluosilicio 
acid  forms  with  barium-salts,  after  a  wliile,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  nearly  in- 
soluble in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  This  reaction  will  detect  1  pt.  of  the  chloride 
in  3800  pts.  of  water.  The  precipitation  is  accelerated  by  addition  of  alcohol. 
,  This  last  reaction  affords  a  complete  distinction  between  barium  and  strontium ; 
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the  latter  metal  not  being  pi-ecipitatcd  by  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  The  reaction  vnth 
sulphuric  acid  distinguishes  barium  in  solution  from  all  other  metals,  except  lead  and 
strontium.  From  lead  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  behaviour  with  sidphui-etted 
hydi'ogen,  which  forms  a  black  precipitate  with  lead,  and  by  many  other  characters. 
Strontium  and  calcium  are  distinguished  from  barium  by  the  greater  solubility  of  their 
sulphates,  so  that  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  strontium,  or  calcium,  added  to  a  soluble 
barium-salt,  forms  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barium.  Another  distinction  is  afforded 
by  the  coloiu"  imjaarted  to  the  flame  of  alcohol  by  the  compounds  of  these  two  metals, 
barium-compounds  coloui'ing  the  flame  pale  green  (p.  500),  while  strontium  compounds 
colom-  it  deep  red.  The  tabular  crystals  of  chloride  of  barium,  which  are  nearly  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  likewise  aiford  a  means  of  distinguishing  barium  from  strontium 
and  calcium,  the  chlorides  of  which  form  hygroscopic  needle-shaped  crystals,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

3.  Quantitative  Estimation.  —  Barium  is  always  estimated  in  the  form  of 
sulphate.  The  precipitation  is  effected  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid 
must  be  added  in  excess,  and  to  a  hot  solution  of  the  barium-suit ;  otherwise  a  small 
quantity  of  the  original  salt,  especially  if  it  be  nitrate,  will  be  thrown  down  undecom- 
posed  together  with  the  sulphate.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  hot  water,  ignited 
at  a  moderate  heat,  together  with  the  filter,  and  the  amount  of  barium  or  of  liaryta 
calculated  fi-om  its  weiglit.  100  pts.  of  it  correspond  to  5878  pts.  of  barium,  and 
C5  04  of  baryta. 

This  mode  of  estimating  barium  is  very  exact ;  but  the  precipitate,  unless  certain 
jirecautions  are  taken,  is  very  troublesome  to  filter,  sometimes  passing  through  as  a 
milky  liquid,  and  sometimes  completely  stopping  up  the  pores  of  the  paper.  To  avoid 
these  inconveniencies,  the  liquid  must  be  heated,  and  the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle 
down  completely,  before  the  filtration  is  commenced.  Tiie  clear  liquid  is  then  to  be 
passed  thi'ough  the  filter,  the  precipitate  stii'red  up  with  boiling  water,  and  again  left 
to  settle  down,  this  clear  liquid  also  poured  through  the  filter,  and  the  same  jirocess 
repeated  three  or  fom'  times.  The  result  of  this  treatment  is  to  render  the  precipitate 
dense  and  gTanular ;  it  may  then  be  poured  on  the  filter,  and  washed  with  hot  water 
as  above-mentioned. 

Recent  experiments  have  shown  that  sulpliate  of  barium  is  soluble  to  a  perceptible 
extent  in  strong  hycbochloric,  and  still  more  in  nitric  acid  (Calvert,  Chem.  Gaz. 
1856,  55.— Nicholson  and  Price,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xi.  169.— Noad,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu. 
J.  ix.  25).  According  to  Seigle  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Isix.  144),  it  is  also  slightly  soluble 
in  dilute  acids,  but  less  in  acetic  than  in  hyth-ochlorie  or  nitric  acid.  Care  must 
therefore  be  taken  that  the  liquid,  from  which  the  sulphate  of  barium  is  precipitated, 
does  not  contain  too  much  free  acid ;  and  it  must  be  washed  with  pure,  not  with 
acidulated  water. 

Barium  may  also  be  estimated  as  carbonate ;  l;iut  the  method  is  less  accurate 
than  that  just  described,  because  carbonate  of  barium  is  not  completely  insoluble  in 
water. 

4.  Atomic  Weight  of  B  avium. — The  most  exact  estimations  of  this  number  have 
been  made  by  determining  the  amount  of  chloride  of  silver  obtained  by  precipitating 
pm'e  chloride  of  barium  Vvith  nitrate  of  silver.  In  this  manner  Marignac  (Ann. 
Chem.  Pharm.  Ixviii.  215),  operating  on  chloride  of  barium  purified  by  washing  with 
alcohol,  reci-j'stallisation  from  water,  and  drying  at  a  low  red  heat,  found,  as  a  mean 
of  six  closely  agreeing  experiments,  that  1  pt.  of  silver  corresponds  to  0'96365  pt.  of 
BaCl.    Hence,  the  atomic  weight  of  silver  being  108,  we  have : 

Atomic  weight  of  BaCl  =  0-96365  y.  108  =  104-07 
Whence  deducting        .       CI       .       .  =    35 '50 

There  remains      .       .       Ba       .       .  =  68-57 

In  like  manner,  the  atomic  weight  of  barium  was  estimated  by  Berzelius  (Sehw.  J. 
XX.  1014)  at  68-40,  and  by  Pelouze  (Compt.  rend.  xx.  1047)  at  68-6.5. 

Lastly,  Dumas  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Iv.  129),  by  numerous  experiments  made  with 
chloride  of  barium,  carefully  purified  and  fused  in  a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
has  obtained  results  varying  between  the  limits  68-47  and  68-56  ;  mean  value  =  C8-5, 
which  last  number  is  here  adopted. 

The  atomic  weight  of  barium  has  likewise  been  estimated  from  the  amount  of 
sulphate  produced  from  a  given  weight  of  chloride  ;  but  the  residts  do  not  appear  to 
be  so  trustworthy  as  those  obtained  by  the  method  above  described. 

6.  Separation  of  Ji arium  from  other  metals.  —  The  precipitation  of  barium 
by  sulphuric  acid  affords  the  means  of  separating  it  fi-om  all  other  elements  excepting 
strontium,  calcium  and  lead.  From  strontium  and  calcium  it  may  be  separated  by 
hydrofluosilicic  acid,  which  throws  do-wn  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  silicofluoride  of 
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barium  2BaF.SLF^.  This  precipitate  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  but  the  separation 
may  be  rendered  complete  by  adding  alcohol  and  warming  the  liquid :  from  dilute 
solutions  it  takes  some  time  to  settle  down.  It  must  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter, 
dried  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  weighed.  100  pts.  of  it  correspond  to  49'01  of  barium 
and  54:'73  of  baryta.    For  other  methods  of  separation,  see  CALcrmi  and  STnoNTiuM. 

The  separation  of  lead  from  barium  is  easUy  eifected  by  sulphydiic  acid,  which  pre- 
cipitates the  lead  as  sulphide. 

BAXUTTM,  FXiTTORIDS  OP.  BaF. — Obtained  by  neutralising  baryta-water 
with  hydrofluoric  acid,  by  digesting  the  recently  precipitated  carbonate  in  that  acid,  or 
by  decomposing  nitrate  of  barium  with  fluoride  of  potassium  or  sodium.  It  is  a  white 
powder,  or,  when  obtained  by  evaporating  the  acid  solution,  a  granular  crystalline 
crust.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  hydro- 
fluoric acid. 

Fluoride  of  barium  unites  with  the  fluorides  of  boron  and  silicon,  forming  the  com- 
pounds BaF.BF'  and  2BaF.SiF^.  The  latter  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  serves 
for  the  separation  of  barium  from  strontium  and  calcium,  p.  502  (see  Boeofluohides 
and  SiLicoFLUORrDEs).  It  also  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  chloride  of  barium, 
BaCl.BaF,  which  is  produced  on  mixing  a  solution  of  fluoride  of  potassium  or  fluoride 
of  sodium  with  chloride  of  barium.  This  compound  is  more  soluble  than  the  fluoride 
itself,  and  remains  as  a  granular  mass  when  the  solution  is  evaporated. 

BARIum,  EODZSE  OS*.  Bal. — Formed  when  hydriodic  acid  gas  is  passed 
over  baryta  at  a  red  heat,  the  combination  being  attended  with  production  of  light. 
Protosulphide  of  barium  dissolved  in  water  is  mixed  with  a  saturated  alcoholic 
solution  of  iodine  [iodine  without  the  alcohol  might  be  preferable],  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate of  sulphur  is  formed  ;  the  colourless  filtrate  is  boiled  rapidly  —  so  as  to  prevent 
the  action  of  the  air  —  almost  to  dryness;  the  mass  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  and  filtered  quickly  ;  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  as  short  a 
space  of  time  as  possible  in  a  glass  bolt-head.    (O.  Henry.) 

On  redissolving  the  mass  in  hot  water  and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool,  the  hydrated 
salt  crystallises  in  slender  deliquescent  needles  containing,  according  to  Croft  (Chem. 
Gaz.  1856,  p.  125),  2BaI.7H-0  ;  they  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol.  Heated  out  of 
contact  with  the  air,  they  leave  the  anhydrous  salt,  which  is  not  decomposed  by  heat 
in  a  close  vessel,  but  in  contact  with  the  air,  decomposes  slowly  at  ordinarj'  tempera- 
tures and  quickly  when  heated,  giving  off  vapours  of  iodine  and  leaving  baryta. 

BA.BIUZffi,  OXIBSSS  OF.  Barium  forms  two  oxides,  a  protoxide,  Ba^O,  and  a 
dioxide  or  peroxide,  BaO  ;  the  first  produced  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  the  metal,  or 
by  heating  certain  of  its  salts ;  the  second,  by  heating  the  protoxide  to  dull  redness  in 
contact  with  excess  of  oxygen. 

Pkotoxide  of  Barium,  or  Baryta,  Ba-O,  BaO.  Barytes,  Terra ponderosa, 
Terre  pesante,  Schwererde. — Barium  oxidises  rapidly  in  the  air,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  when  heated,  burns  with  a  dark-red  light  and  is  completely  con- 
verted into  anhydrous  baryta.  This  oxide  is  however  more  readily  obtained  by  igniting 
the  nitrate  or  carbonate  of  barium. 

Preparation. —  1.  Nitrate  of  barium  is  heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  or  better  in  a 
porcelain  retort,  till  it  is  completely  decomposed,  and  no  more  red  vapour  or  free 
oxygen  is  given  off.  The  heat  should  be  moderate  at  first,  because  the  nitrate  fuses 
and  froths  very  much;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  it  must  be  raised  to  bright 
redness.  If  the  heat  is  too  long  continued,  the  baryta  is  apt  to  absorb  carbonic  acid 
and  oxygen  from  the  fire. 

It  is  not  convenient  to  use  a  platinum  crucible  in  this  process,  becau-se  baryta  attacks 
platinum  rather  strongly  at  high  temperatures,  and  if  a  Cornish  or  Hessian  crucible 
be  used,  the  baryta  becomes  contaminated  with  silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and 
other  matters  derived  from  the  crucible.  A  porcelain  vessel  is  attacked  in  the  same 
manner,  though  less  strongly,  and  the  baryta  prepared  in  it  always  contains  small 
quantities  of  alumina  and  silica.  This  contamination,  and  likewise  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  frothing  of  the  mass,  may  be  obviated  in  some  cases  by  mixing  the 
nitrate  with  rather  more  than  its  own  weight  of  pounded  sulphate  of  barium  (heavy 
spar).  Such  a  mixture  does  not  fuse,  and  may  therefore  be  heated  in  an  earthen 
crucible  without  attacking  it  (Mohr,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvii.  27).  This  process  is 
very  convenient  when  the  baryta  is  to  be  used  for  purposes  for  which  the  presence  of 
the  sulphate  is  not  objectionable,  as  for  preparing  baryta-water  or  the  hydrate. 

2.  On  the  small  scale,  baryta  may  be  conveniently  prepared  by  igniting  the  iodate 
of  barium,  which  readily  gives  up  all  its  iodine  and  -  of  its  oxygen  without  fusion  or 
frothing  (2I0'Ba  =  Ba-0  +  I'-O*).  —  3.  Carbonate  of  barium  exposed  to  the  strongest 
heat  of  a  forge-fire  is  converted  into  baryta  (Abich),  and  at  an  ordinary  white  lie:it, 
when  mixed  with      of  its  weight  of  lamp-black  or  charcoal,  and  made  into  a  thick 
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paste  with  oil ;  the  mixture  should  be  heated  in  an  earthen  crucible  lined  with  lamp- 
black, and  having  a  close-fitting  cover.  Baryta  is  prepared  by  this  process  on  the  large 
scale  from  Witherite,  to  be  used  in  separating  crystallised  sugar  from  molasses 
(Leplay  and  Dubrunfaut,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xvi.  276).  Baryta  is  also  prepared  on 
the  large  scale  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  the  carbonates  of  barium  and  calcium  in  a 
current  of  aqueous  vapour.    (Jacquelain,  Compt.  rend,  xxxii.  877.) 

Prfypertics.  —  Greyish-white,  friable  mass,  of  specific  gravity  4'7  (Karsten) ;  5'54. 
(Filhol).  It  is  strongly  alkaline,  caustic,  and  poisonous.  It  melts  only  at  the 
strongest  heat  of  a  forge-fire,  or  in  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydi-ogen  blowpipe,  forming  a 
lead-grey  slag.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  but  may  be  decomposed  by  the 
electric  current,  with  tlie  intervention  of  mercury,  yielding  barium  and  oxygen  (p.  560). 
Potassium  deoxidises  it  at  a  red  heat.  Heated  in  vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  it  forms 
carbonate  and  sulphide  of  barium : 

3Ba=0  -I-  CS2  =  CO^Ba'  4-  2Ba=S. 

With  water,  it  forms  a  hydrate  (see  below).  It  unites  with  alcohol  and  wood- 
spirit,  forming  the  compounds  Ba'0.2C2H''0  and  Ea-0.2CII^0.  It  dissolves  readily 
in  dilute  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  some  other  acids ;  with  many  acids, 
it  forms  insoluble  salts.  When  vapoiu-  of  sulphuric  anhydride  is  passed  over  baryta, 
heated  to  low  redness  in  a  glass  tube,  combination  takes  place  attended  with  incan- 
descence, and  sulphate  of  barium,  SO'Ba^,  is  produced. 

Oxide  of  Baeium  and  Hydeogen;  Hydrate  of  Barium,  BaHO  or 
BaO.HO.  Hydrate  of  Bart/ta,  Caustic  Baryta,  Hydratcd  oxide  of  Barium. — Formed 
by  the  action  of  water  on  anhydi-ous  baryta  (Ba'-O  +  H'-O  =  2BaH0).  When  anhy- 
drous baryta  is  sprinkled  with  water,  the  hydration  takes  place,  with  great  evolution  of 
heat  and  expansion  of  volume.  Anhydrous  baryta  also  rapidly  absorbs  water  from  the 
air.  The  hydi-ate  is  usually  prepared  by  heating  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  barium  (ob- 
tained by  igniting  the  native  sulphate  with  coal  or  charcoal)  witli  oxide  of  copper,  till 
a  filtered  portion  of  the  liquid  gives  a  white  instead  of  a  black  precipitate  with  lead- 
salts. —  Another  mode  of  preparation  is  to  decompose  the  nitrate  of  barium  with 
caustic  soda.  A  solution  of  soda  of  specific  gravity  TIO  to  1'15,  whose  strength  has 
been  previously  determined,  is  mixed  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  finely  pounded 
nitrate  of  barium,  the  liquid  being  kept  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  and  water  being  added 
from  time  to  time  in  smaU  portions  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  nitrate ;  and  when 
the  whole  is  dissolved,  the  boiling  liquid  is  rapidly  filtered,  if  necessary,  through  a 
folded  filter  into  a  bottle  which  can  be  well  closed.  On  cooling,  it  deposits  an  abundant 
crop  of  ci-ystals  of  the  hydrate,  which  may  be  freed  from  the  mother-liquor  by  draining, 
or  better  by  means  of  a  centrifugal  machine.  The  crystals  retain  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  nitrate,  and  may  be  freed  from  it  by  recrystaUisation.  Chloride  of  barium 
may  also  be  used  in  this  preparation,  instead  of  the  nitrate,  but  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  product  is  more  likely  to  be  detrimental  in  the 
use  of  the  baryta,  than  that  of  the  nitrate.    (Mohr,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  Ixxxviii.  38.) 

Hydrate  of  barium  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  transparent,  colourless, 
four  or  six-sided  prisms  with  foiu'-sided  summits.  They  contain  4  at.  water  :  BaHO 
4H-0;  dissolve  in  20  pts.  of  water  at  15°  C.  and  in  2  pts.  of  boiling  water.  Tl)e 
aqueous  solution.  Baryta- water,  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  is  higlily  caustic,  and 
rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  forming  a  film  of  carbonate  on  the  surface. 

The  ci-ystals  are  efflorescent,  and  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  give  off  ^  of  their  water 
of  crystallisation,  leaving  2BaH0.H-"0.  At  100°  C.  they  melt,  giving  off  1  at.  water, 
and  at  a  red  heat,  the  remainder  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  is  given  oflT,  leaving 
the  pm-e  hydi-ate  BaHO  (Bloxam,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  49).  This,  when  heated 
alone,  is  not  reduced  to  anhydrous  baryta  below  a  red  heat,  but  when  heated  in  a 
stream  of  carbonic  anhydride,  it  is  easily  converted  into  carbonate  of  barium,  with 
elimination  of  water : 

2BaH0  +  CO^  =  CO^Ba=  +  WO. 
Heated  in  a  current  of  air,  it  takes  up  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  peroxide  of 
barium,  also  ■with  elimination  of  water.  (Bous«ingault.) 

2BaH0  +  O  =  2BaO  +  H=0. 

Hydrate  of  barium  is  extensively  used  as  a  chemical  reagent,  viz.  for  the  estimation 
of  carbonic  acid,  for  precipitating  metallic  oxides,  and  especially  for  separating  mag- 
nesia from  the  alkalis. 

Peroxide  of  Barium,  BaO  or  BaO-. — Produced  by  heating  anhydrous  baryta 
or  hydrate  of  barium  to  low  redness  in  a  current  of  pure  oxygen,  or  of  air  free 
from  carbonic  acid.  Pure  anhydrous  baryta  absorbs  oxygen  with  facility  ;  the  hy- 
drate less  readily,  because  it  melts  at  the  temperature  reipiired  for  the  absorption : 
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tlie  aLsorption  may  liowever  te  rendered  rapid  by  mixing  the  liydrate  of  barium  with' 
lime  and  magnesia  in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  fusion,  and  keeping  the  mass  in  a 
porous  state,  so  that  the  oxygen  may  penetrate  it  thoroughly.  Peroxide  of  barium 
may  also  be  produced  by  sprinkling  red-hot  baryta  ^vith  four  times  its  weight  of 
pounded  chlorate  of  potassium  in  successive  smaU  portions.  Chloride  of  potassium  is 
formed  at  the  same  time,  and  on  washing  out  this  salt  with  water,  the  peroxide 
remains  in  the  fonn  of  a  hydrate. 

Peroxide  of  barium  is  a  grey  powder,  somewhat  more  fusible  than  anliydrous  baryta. 
At  a  strong  red  heat,  it  evolves  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  baryta,  and  when  vapour 
of  water  is  passed  over  it  at  a  red  heat,  it  likewise  gives  up  half  its  oxygen  and  is  con- 
verted into  hydrate  of  bariiim.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  by  hydrate  of  barium  at  a 
red  heat,  and  its  subsequent  evolution  when  the  resulting  peroxide  is  heated  in  a 
stream  of  aqueous  vapom',  has  been  proposed  by  (Boussingault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  XXX.  5)  as  a  means  of  extracting  oxygen  from  the  air  by  a  continuous  process. 
Hydrate  of  barium  mixed  with  lime  and  magnesia,  as  above  described,  is  heated  in  a 
porcelain  tube  through  which  a  cm-rent  of  air  previously  freed  from  carbonic  acid  is 
drawn  by  an  aspirator :  and  as  soon  as  the  conversion  of  the  hydrate  into  peroxide  is 
complete,  the  current  of  air  is  stopped,  the  temperature  is  raised,  and  vapour  of  water 
is  passed  through  the  tube  as  long  as  oxygen  continues  to  be  given  off.  Anhydrous 
baryta  may  also  be  used  instead  of  the  hydrate,  being  first  converted  into  peroxide  as 
above,  and  the  peroxide  then  decomposed  by  heating  it  to  bright  redness  without 
passing  aqueous  vapom'  over  it :  but  the  temperature  required  for  this  decomposition 
is  much  higher ;  and  moreover  if  the  baryta  contains  smaU  quantities  of  silica  and 
alumina,  which  is  often  the  case,  it  cakes  into  a  very  hard  mass  after  frequent  exposure 
to  a  high  temperatm-e,  and  will  then  no  longer  absorb  oxygen  with  facility. 

Peroxide  of  barium  is  readily  decomposed  by  carbon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  hy- 
drogen, and  the  metals,  at  a  red  heat,  and  by  sulphydric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatm-es. 
Heated  over  a  large  spirit-lamp  in  a  rapid  cm-rent  of  carbonic  oxide,  it  becomes  white- 
hot,  and  at  the  same  time  small  white  flames  burst  out  from  its  sm-face,  probably 
arising  from  the  evolution  of  oxygen  from  the  still  undecomposed  peroxide.  A  similar 
but  more  brilliant  appearance  is  presented  when  the  peroxide  is  heated  in  sulphurous 
anhydride  ("Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxviii.  125).  In  contact  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  it  gives  off  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures  or  when  gently  heated.  If  the  tem- 
perature of  tlie  mixture  does  not  exceed  50°  or  60°  C,  part  of  the  oxygen  is  evolved 
in  the  form  of  ozone ;  but  above  70°  C,  nothing  but  ordinary  oxygen  is  evolved. 

Peroxide  of  barium  thrown  into  water  diffuses  itself  through  the  Kquid  and  forms  a 
hydrate,  probably  containing  Ba0.3H-'0.  The  same  hydrate  is  precipitated  in  crys- 
talline scales  when  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  added  to  strong  baryta-water ;  it  is 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  decomposes  at  the  boiling  heat,  yielding  free  oxygen 
and  hydrate  of  barium. 

Both  the  anhydrous  peroxide  and  the  hydrate  dissolve  in  excess  of  water  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  chloride  of  barium  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  without 
evolution  of  oxygen  (BaO  +  HCl  =  BaCl  +  HO).  When  the  peroxide  is  mixed 
with  acidulated  water  in  presence  of  oxide  of  silver,  peroxide  of  manganese,  peroxide 
of  lead,  &c.,  oxygen  is  evolved,  both  from  the  peroxide  of  barium  and  from  the  other 
oxide,  so  that  the  peroxide  of  barium  here  acts  as  a  reducing  agent  (see  Chemicai. 
Affinity  and  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen).  Oxide,  chloride,  sulphate,  or  carbonate  of 
silver,  introduced  into  an  acid  solution  of  peroxide  of  barium,  is  partly  reduced  to 
metallic  silver,  the  quantity  thus  reduced  being,  however,  always  less  than  that  which 
is  equivalent  to  half  the  oxygen  in  the  peroxide  of  barium  (Ba-0.0).  The  quantity 
reduced  increases  with  the  amount  of  silver-salt  present,  and  diminishes  as  the  tem- 
perature is  higher.  A  small  quantity  of  the  silver-compound,  or  of  any  similar  sub- 
stance, is  capable  of  decomposing  a  large  quantity  of  peroxide  of  barium.  Iodine,  on 
the  other  hand,  decomposes  an  exactly  equivalent  quantity :  BaO  +  I  =  Bal  +  O. 
(Brodie,  PhU.  Trans.  1850,  759.) 

B.a.RZ'Uns,  OXYG-KM'  SAX.TS  OP.  The  general  characters  and  reactions  are 
described  at  p.  502.    For  the  special  descriptions,  see  the  several  Acids. 

BARIUIVZ,  OSCSrSXJIiFHIDSS  Ol*.  A  solution  of  sulphide  of  barium  in  boil 
ing  water,  left  to  stand  in  a  close  vessel,  first  deposits  crystals  of  hydrate  of  barium,  and 
the  liquid  decanted  therefrom  yields  scaly  crystals,  whose  composition  is  nearly  ex- 
pressed hy  the  formula  Ba"S^0'.68H-0,  and  afterwards  granular  crystals,  consisting  of 
Ba'SO.lOH-0.  A  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  the  sulphide  deposits,  after 
about  two  months,  large  transparent  tabidar  crystals,  having  the  form  of  a  hexagonal 
dodccaiiedron,  with  truncated  summits,  and  containing  Ba*'S^0.28H-'0,  orBa-O.lOH'-O 
+  3(Ba-S.6H-0)  (H.  Kose).  These  oxysulphides  are  very  easily  decoraposible,  being 
resolved  by  hot  water  into  hydi'ate  and  sulphydrate  of  barium,  of  which,-  perhaps,  they 
are  merely  mixtures. 
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BASiXtritl,  PHOSPHXBX:  or.  BaP?— When  vapour  of  phosphorus  is  passed 
over  red  hot  baryta,  a  lirownish-red  mixture  of  phosphide  and  phosphate  of  barium  is 
obtained,  commonly  called  j^hosphwrct  of  baryta,  the  reaction  perhaps  taking  place  in 
the  manner  represented  by  the  equation  : 

4Ba20  +  6P  =  5BaP  +  PO^Ba'. 

It  is  decomposed  by  water,  forming  a  solution  of  hypophosphite  of  barium,  and  giv- 
ing off  a  mixtui-e  of  spontaneously  iuHamraable  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas  and 
free  hydrogen. 

BikSZUIMC,  SEXiEWIBS  OF.  Ba^Se,  or  BaSe. — Produced  by  exposing  selenite  of 
barium  to  a  red  beat  in  contact  with  hydrogen  gas  or  finely  divided  charcoal  (lamp-black). 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  decomposes  at  the  same  time,  like  the  monosulphide,  yield- 
ing hydrate  of  barium,  and  a  higher  selenide  of  barium,  the  solution  of  which  is  de- 
composed by  acids,  with  evolution  of  selenhydric  acid  and  precipitation  of  selenium. 

BAKlUIffi,  SULPHSBES  OP.  The  'protosidfhide,  Ba'S,  or  BaS,  is  ob- 
tained by  passing  sulphydric  acid  or  vapoiir  of  sulphide  of  carbon  over  red-hot  baryta, 
or  by  reducing  pidverised  sulphate  of  barium  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  or  carbm-etted 
hydrogen.  Either  of  these  processes  yields  a  very  pure  product ;  but  for  preparation 
on  the  larger  scale,  the  native  sulphate  of  barium  is  heated  to  bright  redness  with 
carbonaceous  matter.  If  charcoal  is  used,  it  must  be  thoroughly  well  incorporated 
with  the  heavy  spar,  otherwise  the  reduction  will  be  imperfect,  as  no  fusion  takes 
place.  The  admixture  of  resin,  oil,  or  starch  is  advantageous,  to  bind  the  mass  toge- 
ther and  produce  partial  fusion ;  but  a  much  better  nipthod  is  to  mis  the  powdered 
sulphate  vtdth  about  1  of  its  weight  of  bituminous  coal,  and  heat  the  mixtiu'e  in  a 
crucible  to  full  redness  for  am  hour  ;  the  tarry  matter  of  the  coal  then  jjenetrates 
thorouglily  into  the  mass,  so  that  every  particle  of  the  sulphate  comes  well  in  contact 
with  the  reducing  matter. 

The  mass  thus  obtained  consists  of  sulphide  of  barium  mixed  with  excess  of  car- 
bonaceous matter  and  undecomposed  sulphate ;  the  sidphide  of  barium  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  treating  the  mass  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  crystallised. 
Another  method  is  to  ignite  a  mixture  of  100  pts.  heavy  spar,  200  common  salt,  and 
15  pts.  charcoal  powder  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  extract  the  sidphide  of  barium 
by  hot  water.  The  use  of  the  cliloride  of  sodium  is  to  promote  fusion.  (Kuczinski, 
Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions,  1835,  ji.  151.) 

Piu'e  sidphide  of  bariimi  is  a  white  mass,  having  a  hepatic  odour  and  alkaline  taste, 
and  easily  soluble  in  water.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  water  and  carbonic  aeid, 
and  is  converted  into  carbonate,  with  evolution  of  sidpiiurettcd  hydrogen.  When 
heated  in  the  air,  it  oxidises  but  slowly,  but  when  lieated  to  redness  in  an  atmosphere 
of  aqueous  vapoiu-,  it  is  converted  into  sidphate  of  barium,  with  elimination  of  hydrogen. 

Sulphide  of  barium  dissolved  in  water  is  easily  decomposed  by  boiling  with  oxide  of 
copper,  oxide  of  iron,  ^x.,  forming  hydi'ate  of  barium  and  sidphide  of  copper,  &c. 
Ht/drochloric,  nitric,  carhonic  acid,  ^c.  decompose  it,  eliminating  svdphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  forming  chloiide,  nitrate,  &c.  of  barium.  Chlorine,  bromine  and  foi^zMe  decompose 
it,  with  formation  of  the  corresponding  salts  and  deposition  of  sulphur.  Sulphide  of 
barium  is  indeed  the  material  most  generally  used  for  preparing  the  other  compounds 
of  barium. 

A  mixture  of  sidphide  of  barium  with  the  sidphate,  such  as  is  obtained  by  igniting 
the  sulphate  with  an  insufficient  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter  (gum-tragacanth 
answers  well,  because  it  forms  a  paste  with  the  heavy  spar),  acquires  by  exposure  to 
the  sun's  rays  the  property  of  shining  in  the  dark :  it  is  called  the  Bolognian  plws- 
2jJii>rus. 

"With  water,  protosulphide  of  barium  forms  hydrate  and  sidpliydrate  of  barium  : 
Ba^S  +  H-0  =  BaHO  +  BaHS. 

The  quantity  thus  decomposed  varies  with  the  quantity  and  temperature  of  the 
water.  When  crude  sulphide  of  barium,  prepared  by  igniting  the  sulphate  with 
carbonaceous  matter,  is  treated  nine  times  in  succession  with  a  quantity  of  cold 
water  less  than  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  whole,  the  mass  being  digested  for  twenty- 
four  hours  each  time  in  a  closed  vessel,  the  first  two  solutions  olitained  are  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour-;  yield  a  large  quantity  of  sulphiu-etted  hydi'ogen  and  a  pre- 
cipitate of  sulphur,  when  treated  with  hydi'ochloric  acid  ;  and  form  u-ith  chloride 
of  manganese,  a  flcsh-colom-ed  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  manganese  mixed  witli  free 
sulphur,  sulpliuretted  hydrogen  being  likewise  evolved :  hence  these  solutions  contahi 
sulphydrate  of  barium  (BaHS)  together  with  a  polysulphide  of  barium.  The  tliird 
S(.ilution  behaves  like  a  solution  of  protosulphide  of  barium  containing  a  slight  excess 
of  sulphuretted  hydi-ogen.    The  fourth  is  of  the  same  character,  but  contains  a 
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Bliglit  excess  of  baryta.  This  excess  goes  on  continually  increasing  in  tie  fifth,  sixth 
and  seventh  solutions :  and  the  eighth  and  ninth  behave  like  pure  baryta-water, 
yielding  with  chloride  of  manganese  a  white  precipitate  of  manganous  oxide.  K  the 
crude  sulphide  is  at  once  treated  with  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  dissolve  the 
whole  of  the  sulphide,  the  solution  exhibits  the  characters  of  the  pure  protosulphide : 
it  may  however  be  a  mixtiire  of  hydrate  and  sidphydrate  of  barium  (see  the  above 
equation).  A  solution  of  sulphide  of  barium  in  not  too  large  a  quantity  of  water, 
kept  for  some  years  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  deposits,  first  crystals  of  hydrate  of  barium, 
then  scales  which  are  a  mixture  of  crystallised  hydrate  of  baiium  and  the  hydrated 
protosulphide  (Ba"S.3II-0),  and  afterwards  double  six-sided  pyramids  containing  the 
same  substances,  but  much  richer  in  sulphide  of  barium.  The  mother-liquor  boiled 
down  in  a  retort,  evolves  a  continuous  current  of  sulphuretted  hydi-ogen,  and  on  cooling 
deposits  hydrated  sulpliide  of  barium  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  while  sulphide  of 
barium  and  hydrogen  remains  in  solution. 

Hijdrated  Sulphide  of  Barium,  Ba-S.SffO,  is  a  white  powder,  which  soon  turns 
yellow.  When  treated  at  once  with  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  dissolve  it 
perfectly,  it  yields  a  solution  which  when  mixed  with  a  manganous  salt,  yields  a  pre- 
cipitate of  sulphide  of  manganese  (Mn^S)  without  evolution  of  sidphuretted  hydrogen ; 
but  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  extracts  sulphydrate  of  barium  and  leaves  hydrate  of 
barium  undissolved. 

Sulphydrate  of  Barium,  HaSB,  ov  BaS.HS. — Baryta-water,  or  protosidphide  of 
barium  reduced  to  a  paste  with  water,  and  warmed,  is  saturated  with  sulphydrie  acid,  the 
solution  evaporated  apart  from  the  air,  and  cooled,  when  crystals  of  baryta  and  yeUow 
prisms  are  formed.  The  remaining  liquid  is  either  evaporated  in  a  confined  space,  when 
white  opaque  prisms  are  obtained,  or  mised  with  alcohol,  filtered  from  the  sulphur 
and  hyposulphite  of  barium  produced  by  air  contained  in  the  alcohol,  and  cooled 
down  to  — 10°  C. ;  in  this  way,  colourless  and  transparent  four-sided  prisms  are  pro- 
duced. Also  when  baryta  or  either  of  its  hydrated  compounds  is  allowed  to  crj'stallise, 
together  with  sulphide  of  barium,  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  protosulphide  of  barium, 
by  evaporation  in  a  retort  and  cooling,  and  the  residual  liquid  (which  is  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  from  the  air  not  being  perfectly  excluded)  further  evaporated  and  cooled,  it 
solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  sulphydi-ate  of  barium  (H.  Kose).  The  crystals 
contain  water,  which  they  lose  when  heated,  becoming  white  at  the  same  time.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  they  effloresce  and  turn  white,  while  hyposxdphite  and  sulphate  of 
barium  ja-e  formed.  In  a  retort,  they  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  without  fusing, 
and  then  evolve  sulphj'dric  acid  as  the  temperature  approaches  redness,  leaving  dark 
yellow  protosulphide  of  barium,  which  becomes  white  as  it  cools.  An  aqueous  solution 
precipitates  chloride  of  manganese,  with  escape  of  sulphydrie  acid  gas  (Berzelius, 
Pogg.  Ann.  vi.  441).  The  salt,  when  boiled,  evolves  sulphydrie  acid.  With  iodine,  it 
forms  iodide  of  barium  and  free  hycbiodic  acid,  sulphur  being  set  free.  It  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol.    (H.  Kose.) 

Trisulphide  of  Barium,  Ba"S^  is  said  to  be  obtained,  together  with  sulphate,  by 
igniting  8  pts.  of  baryta  with  6  pts.  of  sulphur,  1-78  pts.  of  the  sidphur  volatilising 
during  the  process.  On  treating  the  piroduct  with  water,  the  trisulphide  dissolves, 
and  2'8  pts.  of  sulphate  of  barium,  remain  behind  (Vauquelin).  When  the 
moistened  trisidphide  is  heated  to  redness  and  vapour  of  water  is  passed  over  it,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  given  off,  and  sulphate  of  barium  is  formed.  (Gay-Lussac.) 

Pentasulphide  of  Barium,  Ba-S^  is  obtained  in  solution,  by  boOing  the  proto- 
sulphide or  the  sulphydrate  with  sulphur  (H.  Kose);  also,  together  with  hyposulphite 
of  barium,  by  boiling  baryta-water  with  sulphur.  The  solution  is  yellow,  bitter, 
alkaline  and  caustic ;  leaves  a  pale  yellow  amorplious  mass  when  evaporated  in  vacuo; 
and  is  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  air,  with  deposition  of  sulphur  and  formation  of 
hyposulphite  of  barium. 

BARZiSV.    See  Cereals. 

BARrTHARDTXTE.  A  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron,  2Cu''S.Fe''S',  containing 
traces  of  silver,  found  in  a  mine  in  Earnhardt's  Land,  and  other  localities  in  North 
Carolina.  Bronze-yellow,  with  metallic  lustre,  sometimes  dull  and  opapue.  Fracture 
conchoidal ;  no  cleavage.  Specific  gravity  4'521.  Hardness  -  3'5.  Brittle.  Streak 
greyish-black,  somewhat  shining.  Tarnishes  in  the  air,  especially  in  contact  with 
moisture,  acquiring  a  brown  or  rose-red  colour.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  gives  the 
reactions  of  iron  and  coppei-.    (Genth.  J.  pr.  Chem.  hciv.  468.) 

BAROCA.XCXTS.    Syn.  with  Baeytocaxcite. 

BAXlOXiITS.    Syn.  with  Witheeite. 

BA.SlOjEa£T£R  [fiapos  weight  and  larpov  measure).    The  barometer  is  an  instru- 
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ment  employed  to  measure  the  pressure  or  weiglat  of  the  atmosphere.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  continuous  body  of  liquid,  generally  mercury,  from  one  part  of  the  upper 
surface  of  which  all  pressure  is  removed,  while  the  atmosphere  still  presses  upon  the 
remainder  of  the  surface.  It  is  a  law  of  hydrostatics  that,  in  a  heavy  fluid,  the  pressure 
at  all  points  in  a  horizontal  p)lane  must  be  uniform,  in  order  that  there  may  be  equi- 
lilirium.  The  surface  of  the  mercury  cannot,  then,  remain  in  one  plane,  as  it  does 
when  the  atmosphere  presses  equally  on  evei-y  part,  but  it  must  rise  where  protected 
from  the  atmosphere,  until  the  pressure  of  the  portion  thus  rising  exactly  balances 
and  replaces  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Thus  in  fy.  92,  the  surface  of  mer- 
cury on  which  the  atmosphere  presses  is  at  a,  and  the  glass  tube  a  b,  having  been 
perfectly  emptied  of  air  and  every  other  fluid,  the  mercury  has  risen  to  b,  so  that  the 
perpendicular  column  of  mercury  a  b  exerts  a  pressure  at  the  horizontal  plane  a,  exactly 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  A. 

Now  supposing  mercui-y  to  be  always  of  one  specific  gravity,  the  length  of  the 
barometric  column  will  be  exactly  proportional  to  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  thus  a  length  expressed  in  inches  or  parts  of  a  metre  becomes  a  convenient 
expression  for  a  weight.  It  is  well,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  the  real  pressures  indi- 
cated, which  are  easily  determined,  as  in  the  following  example :  — 

29'872  inches  =  mean  height  of  barometric  column  for  noon  at  Greenwich. 
13'568  =  specific  gTavity  of  mercury  at  60°  F. 
997"137  oz.  avoirdupois  =  weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  water  at  62°  F. 
29-872  X  13-568  x  997-137 

 —  —  —  =  233-879  oz.  =  14-617  lbs.  the  averaM  atmo- 

12  X  12  X  12 

spheric  pressure  for  noon  at  Greenwich  on  every  square  superficial  inch. 

Barometer  at  28  inches  Atmospheric  pressm-e  13-70  pounds 
»  29     „  „  „  U-19 

„  30     „  „  „  14-68 

„  31     „  „  „  15-17 

When  any  other  liquid,  is  used,  the  height  of  the  barometric  column  will  be  in- 
versely as  the  specific  gravity.    Thus  the  height  of  a  column  of  water  corresponding 

to  29-872  inches  of  mercury  at  60°  F.  is  29-872  x  ^^t^'     ^^^'^  h-ichea  or  33-77  feet ; 

similarly  a  column  of  sulphiu'ic  acid  would  stand  29-872  x       f     or  219  inches  high. 

1  -8o 

A  full  account  of  a  water  barometer  constructed  for  the  Royal  Society  by  Professor 
Daniell  will  be  found  in  Phil.  Trans,  cxxii.  (1832),  539. 

Construction  of  the  Barometeh. — All  that  is  necessary  to  construct  a  barometer  is 
to  seal  a  glass  tube  about  three  feet  along  at  one  end,  to  fill  it  perfectly  vritli  mercury, 
and  putting  the  finger  over  the  open  end,  to  invert  the  tube  into  a  vessel  of  mercury. 
On  -withdrawing  the  finger,  the  mercurial  column  descends  a  few  inches,  and  a  measure 
being  applied,  the  height  of  the  column  remaining  is  found.  But  to  attain  accm-acy, 
great  precautions  are  required  at  every  step. 

If  any  air  remain  in  the  tiibe,  by  adhering  to  the  glass,  it  vn\\  rise  into  the  space 
above  the  mercury,  and  its  pressure,  partly  counteracting  that  of  the  atmosphere,  will 
depress  the  barometric  column.  Most  of  the  air  may  be  got  out  by  shaking  the 
mercury  in  the  tube,  but  some  will  certainly  remain,  to  eliminate  which,  the  tube 
must  be  boiled  as  follows  : — Fill  only  about  six  inches  of  the  tube  -with  mercury,  and 
gi-adually  heat  it  over  a  strong  flame  or  a  charcoal  fire  until  the  mercury  has  boiled 
for  a  few  moments.  At  the  same  time,  heat  another  portion  of  nierem-y,  that  it  may 
not  crack  the  hot  tube,  and  with  it  fill  a  few  inches  more  of  the  tube.  Expose  this 
new  part  chiefly  to  the  flame  until  it  boils,  and  thus  proceed,  alternately  pouring  in  a 
little  mercury  and  then  boiling,  until  the  tube  is  almost  full.  It  would  be  well  to 
anneal  the  tube,  if  a  large  one,  while  cooling,  to  prevent  fracture.  AVhen  cold,  fill  it 
entirely  with  mercury,  already  boiled,  and  invert,  with  great  precautions,  to  pirevent 
entrance  of  air.  Any  kind  of  dirt  entering  also  will  prove  vei-y  detrimental,  and  the 
tube,  in  the  first  place,  before  sealing,  should  be  thoroughly  sponged  out  with  whiting 
and  spirits  of  -wine. 

The  mercury  used  must  be  perfectly  pure,  otherwise  it  wiU  be  thick,  sluggish,  and 
dirty,  as  well  as  somewhat  false  in  specific  gravity.  To  purify  it,  agitate  with  diluted 
nitric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  keep  it  under  the  acid,  if  possible,  for  a  week  or  more, 
afterwards  washing  with  fresh  acid  and  distilled  water.  Carefully  distilled  mercury 
is  piu-e  enough,  except  that  the  dissolved  oxide  of  mercury  must  be  removed  by  treat- 
ment ^vith  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  or  dilute  sulpliide  of  ammonium. 

Many  forms  of  the  barometer  have  been  contrived  since  its  first  discovery  by  Torri- 
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celli ;  but,  except  in  rendering  the  instrument  portable  and  unalterable,  no  improve- 
ment  has  ever,  or  perhaps  can  ever  be  made  on  the  original  simple  form.  In  fact,  the 
most  perfect  barometer  existing,  the  Great  Standard  at  the  Kew  Observatory,  men- 
tioned further  on,  is  also  the  most  simple  that  could  be  imagined. 

We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  describing  those  forms  of  the  barometer 
which  can  be  recommended  to  the  observer  of  the  present  day  for  their  accuracy  and 
convenience. 


Figs.  88—93. 


In  fig.  88  is  shown  the  Portable  Standard  Baeometer,  as  iirst  invented  by  Fortin 
of  Paris,  and  now  made,  amongst  others,  by  Negretti  and  Zambra  of  Hatton  Garden, 
London,  at  a  cost  of  eight  guineas. 

The  barometer  tube  has  an  internal  diameter  of  '39  or  '40  inch,  and  the  air  is  per- 
fectly driven  out  by  the  usual  process  of  boiling.  The  cistern  (fig.  89)  is  composed 
partly  of  a  glass  cylinder  g,  of  boxwood  sides  and  top,  w  and  w',  and  of  a  leather  bag,  l, 
the  bottom  of  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  finger-screw,  s.  The  whole  is, 
of  course,  held  together  by  a  brass  easing,  and  tlie  barometer  tube,  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  contracted,  is  connected  with  the  cistern  by  a  leather  joint  at  m. 

To  make  an  observation  of  this  barometer,  the  lower  sui'face  of  the  mereiuy  must 
first  be  adjusted  so  as  just  to  touch  the  ivory  fiducial  point  p  {fig.  89),  by  turning 
the  screw  s.  The  moment  of  exact  contact  may  be  very  accurately  observed,  if  the 
mercury  be  properly  clean  and  bright,  by  watching  when  the  ivory  point  and  its 
reflection  just  meet ;  if  the  mercury  be  even  -^-^  of  an  inch  too  low,  light  wiU 
appear  between  the  point  and  mercmy;  while,  if  too  high,  a  small  depression, 
instantly  detected  by  reflected  Hght,  will  be  caused  in  the  mercurial  sui'face  by  the 
ivory  point. 

Next,  the  upper  surface  of  the  mercurial  column  is  obsei-ved  by  adjusting  the  lower 
edge  of  a  moveable  brass  cylmder,  so  that  it  shall  visually  be  the  tangent  to,  that  is 
shall  just  touch,  the  curved  surface  of  the  mereui-y.  To  avoid  the  error  of  parallax, 
the  line  of  vision  must  be  exactly  horizontal.  The  scale  of  inches,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  vernier  engraved  on  the  moveable  cylinder,  then  gives  the  actual  height  of  the 
column,  subject  to  index  en-or,  within  the  -^^^  part  of  an  inch.  But  the  observer,  with 
a  little  practice,  will  soon  discriminate  the        pai't  by  the  naked  ej'e. 

A  Barometer  should  never  be  carried  about  in  its  ordinary  u^rigM  position;  for 
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the  mercurial  column,  being  delicately  balanced  against  the  weight  of  the  air,  will  be 
found  to  vibrato,  or  as  it  is  said,  to  punvp  rapidly  up  and  down  when  the  barometer 
suffers  any  vertical  distm-banee.  Not  only  might  bubbles  of  air  adhering  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  tube  be  thus  carried  uj),  but  the  mercury  violently  striking  the  sealed 
and  vacuous  end,  might  shatter  a  tube  that  was  not  very  strong.  To  render  this 
baronieter  portable,  the  handscrew  at  s  must  be  screwed  up,  and  the  instrument 
gently  inclined  at  the  same  time,  untU  the  mercm-y  fills  the  whole  of  the  tube,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  cistern  ;  it  is  then  to  be  inverted  and  kept  or  carried  about  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  this  position  until  again  safely  suspended.  A  board  and  bracket, 
not  shown  in  the  tigm-es,  accompany  this  barometer,  as  also  an  arrangement  of 
three  screws,  by  which  it  may  be  seciu-ed  motionless  in  the  vertical  position,  which  it 
of  coui'se  assumes  when  free.  Such  a  barometer  is  very  suitable  and  quite  good  enough 
for  a  laboratory,  or  for  a  series  of  meteorological  observations.  It  is  the  form  of  baro- 
meter most  esteemed  on  the  Continent. 

Of  Mountain  Baeometeks,  which  require  to  be  far  more  portable  and  secure  from 
accident  than  that  above  described,  the  best  is  Gay-LiLssac's  form  (see  Ann.  de 
Chimie,  1816,  i.  113),  as  improved  by  Bunten,  and  di-awn  in  jig.  90  from  an  instru- 
ment by  Negretti  and  Zambra.  Its  tube  is  in  the  form  of  a  syplion,  of  wliich  the 
parts  D  B  and  f  g  have  an  uniform  diameter  of  "2  inch,  while  the  part  e  r  is  a  capil- 
lary tube,  with  a  bore  of  about  "05  inch.  Tlie  end  of  the  tube  at  G  is  sealed,  but  a 
minute  and  somewhat  sunken  hole  is  pierced  about  an  inch  below  the  end,  so  that  air 
may  pass  freely  in  or  out,  but  not  the  mercury. .  At  b  is  a  pipette  or  air  trap,  shown 
on  a  larger  scale  in  fiij.  91,  contrived  liy  Bunten,  so  that  even  if  air  pass  up  the  tube 
E  F,  it  will  collect  at  e,  since  it  is  scarcely  possible  tliat  it  should  find  its  way  through 
the  capilhiry  communication  (h,  fig.  91)  into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube. 

The  tuVie  is  loosely  packed  in  a  brass  tube-case,  through  two  slits  in  which  tlie 
upper  and  lower  sui'face  of  the  merc.ury  may  be  observed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
iipper  surface  in  the  Fortin  barometer.  There  are  two  divided  scales,  botli  9  inches 
long,  and  measured  from  the  lowest  point  of  the  lower  scale,  and  the  difference  of  the 
readings  is  the  height  of  the  barometric  column.  The  verniers  read  to  the  of 
an  inch. 

Newman's  Standard  Barometee  is  weU  known,  and  has  long  been  relied  upon  in 
other  countries  as  weU  as  this.  The  tube  has  a  diameter  of  '5  or  -6  inch,  and  stands 
in  a  plain  cylindrical  glass  cistern.  The  graduated  scale  is  of  brass,  affixed  to  a  brass 
rod  passing  down  the  inside  of  one  of  the  upright  supports,  and  terminating  below  in 
a  conical  ivory  point,  which  by  an  endless  screw  and  wheel  is  very  accurately  ad- 
justed to  contact  with  the  merciiry.  In  this  respect  the  construction  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  Fortin  barometer,  because  the  mercury  when  raised  or  lowered,  as  in  the 
latter,  may  not  at  once  assume  its  tme  position,  o^^dng  to  adliesion.  Mr.  Newman  has 
adopted  a  method  of  filling  his  barometer-tubes  in  vacuo,  and  of  boiling  them  undi  r 
diminished  pressiu'c,  which  obviates  all  oxidation  and  fouling  of  the  t\il)es. 

The  Great  Staudaed  Baromtee  of  the  Kew  Observatory,  constructed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Welsh,  has  a  tube  1-1  inch  in  bore,  and  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  fill  so 
large  a  tube  satisfactorily  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  following  excellent  method  was 
adopted:  —  To  the  upper  end  of  the  barometer  tube  a  b  {fig.  93)  was  attached  a 
capillary  tube  a  d  e  f,  much  contracted  at  d,  -with  a  small  bulb  at  e,  cba-mi  out  at  p 
to  a  fine  point,  and  hermetically  sealed.  To  the  lower  end  of  the  large  tube  -was 
attached  10  inches  of  a  smaller  tube  b  c  g,  having  a  bore  of  0'3  inch,  and  to  that 
again  was  added  about  6  inches  of  capillary  tube  o  h.  A  bulb  of  f  of  an  inch  was 
blown  at  g,  and  the  small  tube  finally  bent  into  a  syphon  form  at  b.  The  end  h  of 
the  capUlary  tube  was  now  connected  with  a  good  au'-pump,  and  the  air  very  slowly 
extracted,  at  the  same  time  that  the  whole  tube  was  strongly  heated  by  passing  a 
large  spirit  flame  along  it.  When  the  air  had  been  as  well  as  possible  extracted,  and 
whilst  the  pump  was  stiU  in  action  and  the  heat  stiU  applied,  the  capillary  tube  g  h 
was  sealed  at  I  liy  a  blowpipe  flame.  AVlien  the  tube  had  cooled,  it  was  placed  at  a 
small  inclination  with  the  end  f  in  perfectly  pm'e  mercury,  which  had  been  previously 
lioiled,  and  the  point  being  broken  off,  the  mercury  rose  untU  the  bulb  at  g  was  more 
than  half  filled.  The  point  f  was  then  again  sealed,  the  capillary  tube  remaining 
quite  fiUed  with  mercury.  When  the  glass  at  f  had  cooled,  the  whole  tube  was  in- 
verted, the  mercirry  now  separating  at  the  contracted  part  D,  leaving  the  tube  from  d 
to  F  filled,  or  very  nearly  so,  and  from  d  to  A  perfectly  vacuous.  The  operation  was 
completed  by  sealing  the  tube  at  k,  removing  the  portion  k  d  e  f,  placing  the  bend  b 
in  the  cistern  of  the  barometer,  and  breaking  off  the  tube  c  G  at  the  point  c. 

The  tube  finally  adopted  at  Kew,  is  perfectly  free  from  air  in  the  portion  b,  which 
is  9  inches  long ;  it  is  mounted  in  an  open  brass  frame  (fig.  92),  adjusted  to  verti- 
cality  by  screws  at  s ;  at  c  c'  are  two  steel  rods,  the  first  terminating  below  in  a  conical 
point,  the  second  in  a  knife-edge,  and  both  adjusted  so  as  just  to  touch  the  sui'face  of 
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the  merctir}-  in  the  cistern.  The  heiglit  of  the  mercurial  cohimn  is  then  easOy  observed 
by  a  cathetonieter  placed  five  feet  off,  the  telescopic  wire  of  \i-hich  is  made  alternately 
to  bisect  a  mark  on  the  head  of  the  rods  c  or  c',  and  to  form  a  tangent  to  the  mercwriiil 
surface  at  b.  The  difference  of  the  readings  on  the  divided  scale  of  the  cathetometer, 
added  to  the  known  length  (3'515  for  c)  between  the  point  and  end  of  the  steel  rod, 
and  the  mark  on  its  liead,  gives  the  actual  length  of  the  barometric  column.  The 
cistern  of  this  barometer  stands  33'9  feet  above  the  mean  sea-level.  (PhiL  Trans. 
[1856]  p.  507.) 

A  very  interesting  account  of  the  construction  of  the  Eoyal  Society's  Standard 
barometer  by  DanieU,  will  be  found  in  his  Meteoi-ological  Esgays,  p.  353.  See  also 
Mr.  Baily's  Description  of  a  New  Barometer,  Phil.  Trans,  csxvii.  431 ;  and  Hudson, 
Phil.  Trans.  [1832]  p.  575. 

We  will  now  consider  the  precautions  and  corrections  necessary  in  obtaining  the  true 
atmospheric  pressure  with  exactness. 

CoRBECTiON  FOR  CAPACITY. —  It  IS  obvious  that  in  proportion  as  the  barometer 
stands  higher,  so  much  more  mercury  there  must  be  in  the  tube,  and  consequently  so 
much  less  in  the  cistern.  We  should  not  then  get  the  true  variations  in  the  length  of 
the  mercurial  column,  by  noticing  the  top  of  the  column  only,  since  the  base  of  the 
column  also  varies,  and  a  correction  must  obviously  be  made  for  the  amount  of  the 
variation. 

This  correction,  indeed,  is  not  required  in  any  of  the  barometers  above  described, 
because  observations  or  adjustments  are  made  both  at  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces 
of  mercury.  But  in  many  other  barometers,  the  scale  is  measured  truly  fi-om 
the  lower  surface  of  the  mercury,  only  when  the  column  is  at  one  particular  height, 
called  the  neutral  point,  usually  determined  by  the  barometer-maker,  and  marked  on 
the  instrument.  When  the  column  is  higher  or  lower  than  this  point,  the  mercury  in 
the  cistern  must  be  lower  or  higher  in  a  proportion  depending  on  the  sectional  areas 
of  the  tTibe  and  cistern.  If  S'be  the  height  of  the  neutral  point,  and  h  the  observed 
height  of  the  barometer,  the  correction  for  capacity  is 


S diameter  of  tube  )  ^  ,  „ 
diameter  of  cistern  S  ^  ' 


In  the  marine  barometer  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  this  correction  is  actually 
performed  upon  the  divided  scale,  so  that  the  inch  divisions  are  about  ~  less  than 
real  inches.  In  any  syphon  barometer,  lil^e  that  of  Gay-Lussac,  in  which  both  legs 
are  of  equal  diameter,  the  correction  for  capacity  is  made  by  doiibling  the  variations 
in  height  of  one  surface,  and  Gay-Liissac  recommends  this  method  when  great  nicety 
is  not  required;  but  measurements  of  both  surfaces  are  evidently  necessary  for 
certainty. 

CoREECTioN  FOE  TEMPERATURE. — The  length  of  the  barometric  column  is  propor- 
tional to  the  pressure  which  it  has  to  measure  only  so  long  as  the  specific  gravity  of 
mercury  is  constant.     Now  mercury  expands  of  its  own  volume  when  its 

temperature  rises  one  degree  (Fahr.),  and  its  density  of  course  varies  inversely.  Hence 
all  readings  of  the  barometer  must  be  reduced  to  what  they  would  be  at  one  uniform 
temperature,  that  of  32°  Fahr.,  when  the  specific  gravity  becomes  13'60.  The  brass 
scale  by  which  the  height  is  measured  also  expands  by  heat,  and  is  only  of  the  standard 
length  when  at  a  temperature  of  62°  F.  (for  the  English  yard). 

To  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  barometer,  a  thermometer  is  always  attached. 
This  should  be  placed  half  way  up  the  barometer  tube,  with  the  bulb  close  to  the  tube, 
and  well  covered  up  from  the  atmosphere.  The  barometer  should  be  placed  in  a 
room  of  which  the  temperature  changes  as  little  and  as  slowly  as  possible. 

If  h  be  the  ol>served  height  of  the  barometer,  and  t  its  temperature  in  degrees  Fahr., 
the  height  reduced  to  32°  F.  is 

•0001001(!;-  32)  -  •000010434(i!-  62) 


h—li  X 


1  -t-  -0001001(^-32) 


but  it  is  quite  exact  enough  to  subtract  (or  add  if  <  be  less  than  29°  Fahr.)  the  fol- 
lowing correction : 

^|(<-32)(-0001)-(<-62)(-00001) 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  cubic,  not  the  linear,  expansion  of  mercury  is  used 
in  these  formulfe,  for  it  is  on  the  cubic  expansion  that  the  specific  gravity  depends. 

The  correction  is  most  conveniently  obtained,  however,  from  a  table  such  as  that 
on  the  following  page,  which  applies  to  barometers  with  brass  scales,  extending  from 
the  cistern  to  the  top  of  the  mercurial  column. 
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Table  for  the  Teniferaturc-correotion  of  the  Barometer. 


Temp. 

° 

28-5 
inch. 

29-0 
inch. 

29^5 
inch. 

30  0 
inch. 

30^5 
inch. 

Temp. 

°r. 

28^5 
iucli. 

29^0 
inch. 

29^5 
inch. 

30-0 
inch. 

30^5 
inch. 

31 

•006 

•007 

•0(17 

•007 

'007 

61 

•083 

•084 

•086 

•087 

•089 

32 

•0(0 

•009 

•009 

•009 

•010 

62 

•085 

■087 

•088 

•090 

•091 

33 

•012 

•012 

•012 

•012 

•012 

63 

•088 

•089 

•091 

■093 

•094 

34 

•014 

•Oil 

•015 

•015 

•015 

64 

•090 

•092 

•094 

•095 

•097 

35 

■017 

•o;7 

•017 

•018 

•018 

05 

•093 

•095 

'096 

•098 

•100 

■01'.) 

•020 

•020 

•O'JO 

•021 

66 

•096 

•097 

•099 

•101 

•1112 

37 

■1122 

•022 

•0-i2 

•023 

•0-23 

67 

•098 

•10(1 

•1112 

•103 

•105 

38 

•021 

■0-^5 

•025 

•0'.i6 

026 

08 

•101 

•102 

•104 

•106 

•108 

39 

■0-27 

•027 

•0-28 

•028 

•0-29 

09 

■103 

•105 

•1117 

•  1 1 19 

•110 

40 

■OiO 

•O.iO 

■030 

•031 

•031 

70 

•106 

•108 

•109 

•111 

•113 

41 

■032 

'033 

033 

•1  34 

■034 

7 1 

■  108 

•  1 10 

•112 

•114 

•1 16 

42 

■031 

•035 

•036 

•036 

■037 

•113 

•115 

•117 

■119 

43 

■Oi7 

•0:i8 

•038 

•o;i9 

■040 

73 

■  1  1 3 

•  1  1  5 

•117 

•119 

•121 

44 

•0^1(1 

•0411 

•041 

012 

•042 

74 

■116 

•118 

•120 

•122 

.121 

45 

■012 

■043 

•044 

•014 

•045 

75 

•118 

•■•20 

•122 

•125 

•127 

4fi 

•04  i 

•015 

•046 

•047 

•018 

76 

■121 

•123 

•P25 

•127 

•1.'9 

47 

•(117 

•048 

•049 

•050 

•051 

77 

■123 

•l'>6 

•128 

•l.iO 

•132 

48 

■O.)0 

•051 

•052 

•052 

•1153 

78 

■Vlf> 

•128 

•130 

•1.33 

•135 

49 

•052 

•053 

•054 

•055 

•1156 

79 

•128 

•131 

•133 

•  1 35 

■137 

50 

■055 

•050 

•057 

•058 

•059 

80 

•131 

•133 

•130 

•138 

■140 

51 

■Oji 

•058 

•0'9 

•(:(;o 

•OIU 

81 

•131 

•136 

•138 

•141 

■143 

52 

•oi;o 

•061 

•062 

•063 

•1-64 

82 

•130 

•138 

•141 

•143 

■146 

53 

•063 

•064 

•065 

•06(; 

•067 

83 

•139 

•141 

•143 

•1  I(i 

•148 

54 

•065 

•016 

•067 

•oos 

•070 

84 

•141 

•144 

•146 

•149 

•151 

55 

■068 

•069 

•070 

•071 

•072 

85 

•144 

•146 

•149 

■151 

•154 

56 

•070 

•071 

•073 

•074 

•075 

86 

•146 

•149 

■151 

•154 

■1'6 

57 

•073 

•074 

•1.75 

■076 

•078 

87 

■149 

•151 

•1.54 

•1.57 

•1.59 

5S 

•075 

•077 

•078 

■079 

•1181 

88 

•151 

•154 

•157 

•  1 59 

•162 

59 

•078 

•079 

•OKO 

■082 

•083 

89 

•154 

•1.56 

•159 

•162 

•165 

60 

•080 

•082 

•083 

•085 

•086 

90 

•156 

•1.59 

•162 

•164 

•167 

The  full  tables,  a.s  orip;in;illy  calculated  by  Prof.  Schumacher  (Jahrbuch  fur  1837, 
Astron.  Naeh.  t.  ii.),  will  be  found  in  the  "Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Eoyal 
Society  on  Physics,"  1840.  The  Admii-alty  "Manuol  of  Scientific  Enquiry,"  and  most 
works  on  Physics  and  Meteorology,  also  contain  tables,  often  slightly  differing  from 
each  other. 

To  obtain  an  approximate  correction,  multiply  the  number  of  inches  in  the  height  of 
the  reading  by  the  number  of  degrees  Fahr.  above  32°,  and  subtract  •OOOl  inch  for 
every  unit  of  the  result.    The  following  data  are  useful. 

For  l°Fahr. 

Coefficient  of  the  cubic  expansion  of  \ 

mereiu-y  \  -0001001 

(log.  1-0001001  =  ©■OOOOiSo)  ) 

Coefficient  of  the  linear  expansion  \ 
of  brass 


•0000095G 


For  1°  Centigrade. 


•00018018 


•00001722 


Coefficient  of  the  linear  expansion)  .qqqqjq^ 
of  brass  adopted  by  Schumacher  \ 

Coefficient  of  the  linear  expansion) 
of  glass.  j 


•00000-18 


•0000188 
•0000086 


The  last  must  be  employed  instead  of  the  coefficient  of  brass,  when  the  scale  is 
engraved  on  the  glass  barometer  tube,  as  often  occurs  on  the  Continent.  Tables  for 
glass  metre  scales  and  centigrade  degrees,  will  be  found  in  Bunscu's  Gasometry, 
translated  by  Eoscoe. 

The  C.vprLi.ARY  Depeession  of  the  mercurial  column  is  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
attainment  of  accuracy  when  the  tulie  is  of  small  bore.  For  tliis  reason,  important 
standard  barometers,  like  that  of  Kew,  have  a  large  tube  in  which  the  capillary  de- 
pression is  inappreciable. 

The  cause  of  the  depression  is,  tliat  the  particles  of  the  merciu'j-  have  a  much 
stronger  attraction  for  each  other  than  for  the  glass  ;  a  sliglit  resultant  attraction  thus 
arises,  tending  to  draw  each  particle  towards  the  general  mass  of  mercury.  The  form 
which  tlie  surface  of  the  mercury  assumes  is  spheroidal ;  the  highest  point  of  the 
surface  is  to  be  always  taken,  in  adjusting  the  edge  of  the  vernier  for  an  observation. 

To  .avoid  any  error  from  tlic  capillary  depression,  it  is  far  the  best  way  to  compare  the 
barometer  with  an  undoubted  standard  barometer  in  which  the  capillary  depression  is 
inappreciable.    The  eoiTection  for  capillovltv  is  then  merged  into  that  for  index  error. 
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If  tin's  be  not  done,  tlie  bore  of  the  barometer  tube  must  be  ascertained  from  the 
barometer  maker,  or  otherwise,  and  the  correction  then  taken  from  the  following  table, 
■which  is  the  one  generally  adopted  for  the  purpose  in  England. 


Diameter 
of  tube. 

Add  to  the  reading  for 

Diameter 
of  tube. 

Add  to  the  reading  for 

Unboiled  tubes. 

Boiled  tubes. 

Unboiled  tubes. 

Boiled  tubes. 

0-60  inch. 
0-50  „ 
0-45  „ 
0-40  „ 
0-35  „ 

0-004  inch. 
0-007  „ 
0-010  „ 
0-014  „ 
0-020  „ 

0.002  inch. 
0-003  „ 
0-005  „ 
0-007  „ 
0-010  „ 

0-30  inch. 
0-25  „ 
0-20  „ 
0-15  „ 
0-10  „ 

0-028  inch. 
0-040  „ 
0-060  „ 
0-088  „ 
0-142  „ 

0-OU  iuch. 
0-020  „ 
0-029  „ 
0-044  „ 
0-070  „ 

Continental  observers  have  attempted  to  attain  greater  accuracy  by  making  the 
height  of  the  meniscus  or  curved  surface  of  the  mercury  an  argument  in  the  correction. 
M.  Delcros  has  calculated  an  elaborate  table  on  this  principle  of  which  a  part  is  here 
given. 


Height  of  the  meniscus  in  millimetres. 

Bore  of  the  tube. 

INIillimetres. 

0-2 

0-4 

0-6 

0-8 

1-0 

1-2 

1-4 

1-6 

1-8 

3-0 

0-24 

0-48 

0-70 

0-90 

1-07 

1-20 

1-32 

4-0 

0-12 

0-24 

0-35 

0-46 

0-65 

0-C3 

0-71 

0-77 

5-0 

0-07 

0-13 

0-19 

0-25 

0-30 

0-35 

0-40 

0-44 

6-0 

0-02 

0-06 

0-09 

0-13 

0-18 

0-20 

0-23 

0-25 

0-27 

7-0 

0-01 

0-03 

0-06 

0-09 

0-10 

0-12 

0-14 

0-15 

0-16 

For  the  full  tables  and  for  a  very  elaborate  description  of  the  principal  standard 
barometers  on  the  continent,  the  determination  of  their  mean  differences,  and  the 
erroi's  to  which  barometers  are  subject,  the  reader  slioukl  consult  a  paper  by  Bravais 
and  Martins  in  Nouv.  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  Eoy.  de  BruxeUes  xiv.  31  (1841);  see  also 
Dove,  Eepertorium  der  Physik,  i.  37. 

The  capillary  depression  of  the  barometric  column  has  been  investigated  mathe- 
matically by  Mr.  Ivory  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Annals  for  1828,  vol.  iii. 
p.  1.    [This  reference  is  usually  wrongly  given  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions.] 

This  correction  is  considered  unnecessary  to  the  Gay-Lussac,  or  any  other  syphon 
barometer,  in  which  the  two  siu-faces  of  merciu-y  are  of  equal  extent,  and  therefore 
subject  to  equal  capillary  action.  But  we  think  that  the  adhesion  of  the  merciu-y  in 
the  lower  Umb  of  the  Gay-Lussao  tube,  being  much  increased  by  the  presence  of  air 
and  dust,  is  liable  to  cause  inaccuracy  unless  carefully  attended  to. 

The  Index  Ereoe  is  properly  the  error  in  the  length  of  brass  rod  or  scale  ex- 
tending between  the  two  surfaces  of  mercury.  Such  error  may  usiially  be  considered 
uniform  for  all  parts  of  the  divided  scale,  which  is  accurately  divided  by  a  niacliine, 
and  the  error  probably  arises,  if  at  all,  from  the  wrong  adjustment  of  the  ivory  fiducial 
point. 

But  the  index  error,  as  usually  determined  by  comparison  -with  a  standard  barometer, 
comprises  the  capillary  depression  before  mentioned,  as  well  as  any  minute  errors  from 
impurity  in  the  mercury,  from  imperfect  vacuum  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  error 
of  the  attached  thermometer,  and  so  on.  Comparison  with  a  standard,  in  short,  seeiu-es 
the  final  accuracy  of  the  result,  and  no  observer  of  the  present  day  who  desires  to  be 
considered  trustworthy  shoidd  use  an  uncompared  bai-ometer.  The  purchaser  of  a 
barometer  for  scientific  purposes  should  insist  on  receiving  with  it  an  authentic  certi- 
ficate of  its  index  error  from  comparison  with  the  Greeuwicli,  Kew,  or  Royal  Society 
Standard.  The  best  barometer  makers,  Negretti  and  Zambra,  Newman  of  Regent 
Street,  or  Barrow  of  Oxenden  Street,  the  latter  the  maker  to  the  British  Meteorological 
Society,  will  readily  procure  such  a  certificate.  Of  com-se  a  fresh  comparison  is  neces- 
sary if  the  barometer  be  in  any  way  disordered  or  suspected  of  being  disordered. 

To  compare  two  barometers,  they  shoidd  be  suspended  side  by  side,  and  a  score  of 
simultaneous  readings  of  each  taken  at  intervals,  if  possible  when  the  barometric 
column  is  at  various  heights,  and  both  rising  and  falling.  The  readings  of  eacli  baro- 
meter are  to  be  fully  and  carefully  corrected  for  temperature,  according  to  its  own 
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attached  tliemioineter ;  the  mean  difference  of  all  the  readings,  together  with  the  known 
index  error  of  the  one  barometer,  is  the  index  error  of  the  other  barometer. 

From  the  uniformity  of  the  readings,  the  obser^-er  may  judge  either  of  his  own  skill  or 
of  the  character  of  the  instruments.  With  good  instruments  and  a  careful  observer,  the 
differences  slioidd  be  uniform  within  about  ^  of  an  inch,  and  the  whole  index  error, 
apart  from  capillary  action,  should  not  exceed  yf^  or  j~ ;  thus,  in  the  comparison  of 
the  writer's  barometer  by  Mr.  Glaisher  at  Greenwich,  the  differences  of  twenty  read- 
ings vary  from  —0-009  to  —0-020,  with  a  mean  error  of —0-014,  apart  from  the 
assumed  capillary  depression  -008  inch,  making  the  whole  correction  +  -022  inch. 

Treated  according  to  the  formuhe  of  the  calculus  of  probabilities,  the  probable  error 
of  this  determination  from  the  mean  of  twenty  observations  is  rather  less  than  -0015 
inch.  Assuming  the  Greenwich  standard  to  be  absolutely  correct,  ^liis  probable  error 
of  -0015  inch  is  the  only  soui'ce  of  error  which  would  not  be  eliminated  Ijy  a  proper 
use  of  the  instrument,  and  in  the  taking  of  a  number  of  observations,  as  is  always  the 
case  in  meteorology. 

It  is  curious  that  a  barometer  maker,  named  Assier-Perricat,  of  Paris,  as  long  ago  as 
1802,  practised  and  advocated  the  method  of  ensiu-ing  tlie  accuracy  of  barometers  by 
comparison.  (Assier->Perricat,  Nouveau  Traite  sur  I'lnvention  des  Barometres,  etc.) 

It  is  important  to  be  able  easily  to  detect  the  presence  of  any  air  which  might  by 
accident  get  into  the  upper  part  of  the  barometer  tube,  where  it  would  falsify  the  reading 
by  a  minute  direct  pressure,  and  probably  also  by  increasing  the  capillary  action.  There 
happens  to  be  a  ready  and  perfect  test  asfoUows: — Incline  the  barometer  so  that  the 
mercury  may  run  up  and  strike  the  sealed  end  of  the  tube  ;  if  tlie  sound  be  sharp  and 
metallic,  repeat  the  experiment  several  times,  each  time  more  gently.  If  the  least 
trace  of  air  be  present,  the  sound  will  at  last  become  soft  and  puffy;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  vacuum  be  perfect,  the  sound  Avill  always  remain  beautifully  clear  and 
distinctly  metallic. 

If  air  be  thus  detected,  uncover  and  examine  the  end  of  the  tube,  to  see  how  large 
a  bubble  remains  when  the  barometer  is  laid  flat.  Also  invert  the  instrument  and  tap 
it,  as  sharply  as  is  safe,  near  the  bubble,  which  may  sometimes  be  thus  dislodged  and 
eliminated.  We  do  not  think  that  a  minute  quantity  of  air  can  sensiljly  affect  the 
reading  of  the  barometer  for  ordinary  purposes,  liut  if  there  be  more,  the  instrument 
must  certainly  be  disused  until  refilled  by  the  maker.  If  important  observations  have 
been  made  with  a  barometer  containing  air,  they  may  be  corrected,  if  the  barometer  be 
compared  with  a  true  one  before  its  condition  is  altered.  The  simple  difference  of 
readings  wUl  be  an  approximate  correction,  but  the  exact  correction  is 

-  /ii)  +  e^ih^-  h) 

in  which  fo  and  are  the  errors  of  the  readings  7;^  and  li^  at  different  points  of  the 
scale,  as  determined  by  comparison,  and  h  is  the  reading  to  be  corrected. 

If  we  suppose  a  bubble  of  air  of  Jj,  of  an  inch  diameter  at  the  atmospheric  pressure 
to  euter  the  vacuous  space  of  the  Portin  barometer,  described  above,  the  depressing 
effect  on  the  merciu-ial  column  may,  by  a  simple  calculation,  be  shown  not  to  exceed 
Yt^oo  of  an  inch,  apart,  however,  from  any  influence  on  the  capillarity,  a  point  probably 
of  much  greater  importance  than  the  direct  effect. 

DiEBCTIONS  FOR  TAKING  AN  OBSERVATION  OF  THE  BAROMETER. 

1.  Bead  and  record  the  attached  thermometer,  making  a  correction  for  index  error 
if  necessary  (see  Theemomter). 

2.  Adjust  the  mercury  below  to  exact  contact  with  the  fiducial  point. 

3.  Slightly  tap  the  tube  near  the  upper  end  of  the  column,  and  adjust  (he  edge  of 
the  vernier  to  exact  tangential  contact,  the  line  of  -vision  being  horizontal. 

4.  Record  the  reading  and  work  out  tlie  correct  height  as  soon  as  convenient  after- 
wards, as  shown  in  the  following  example,  which  comprises  all  the  corrections  ever 
requu-ed  :  — 

Inches. 

Attached  thermometer       .       .    58-3  F.  Barometer  reading  .       .  29-964 

Data.    Neutral  point        .       .    28-861  Correction  for  capacity     .       +  -033 

Capacity       .       .       ■    53  „         ,,  capillarity         +  -007 

Diameter  of  the  tube  .  -4  inch  3{H)04 
Index   error  to  K    O.  temperatm-e  -080 

Standard  (apart  from  _  ^rrc^^  _.oi,i 


capiUarity)       .        — -014  inch 

LI.  2 


index  error  —-014 
True  heitrht  of  the  barometer  29-910 
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"Wlien  many  observations  of  one  barometer  have  to  be  made,  mucli  labour  will  be 
saved  by  combining  all  these  corrections  into  a  special  table,  one  reference  to  which 
furnishes  the  required  correction.  In  important  observations  or  comparisons,  the  ad- 
justments and  vernier  readings  should  be  made  with  a  pocket  lens. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  English  should  adopt  the  metre  scale  for  the  baro- 
meter, which  is  used  aU  over  the  Continent;  but  although  this  may  at  once  be  done  in 
chemical  matters,  it  seems  almost  impossible  at  present  in  meteorology.  For  the  easy 
reduction  of  the  barometer  scale  from  millimetres  into  English  inches  SLudjjice  versa, 
we  give  the  following  tables.  Negretti's  portable  barometer  may  be  hadVith  both 
millimetre  and  inch  scales  attached. 


Milli- 
metres 

Inches. 

Milli- 
metres. 

Inches. 

Milli- 
metres. 

Inches. 

700 

27-560 

751 

29-567 

762 

30-000 

705 

27-756 

752 

29-607 

763  ' 

30-040 

710 

27-953 

753 

29-646 

764 

30-079 

715 

28-150 

754 

29-685 

765 

30-119 

720 

28-347 

755 

29-725 

766 

30-158 

725 

28-544 

756 

29-764 

767 

30-197 

730 

28-741 

757 

29-804 

768 

30-237 

735 

28-938 

758 

29-843 

769 

30-276 

740 

29-134 

759 

29-882 

770 

30-315 

745 

29-331 

760 

29-922 

771 

30-355 

750 

29-528 

761 

29-961 

772 

30-384 

1    millimetre  =  0-03937  inch       1       inch  =  25-39954  millimetres 

0-1         „         =  0-00394  „  0-1       „    =  2-53995  „ 

0-01       „         =  0-00039  „  0-01     „    =  0-25400 

0-001  „     =  0-02540 


Uses  of  the  Earometer. — The  chemist  requires  to  know  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure when  very  accurate  weighings  are  made  of  light  bodies,  in  order  that  the  weight 
of  the  air  they  displace  may  be  allowed  for.  On  this  subject,  see  Bessel's  formulse  in 
the  article  Specific  Gravity.  Secondly,  gases  are  usu.ally  weighed  or  measured,  sub- 
ject to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  vary  directly  in  density  and  inversely  in  volume 
with  the  pressiire.  Hence  the  atmospheric  pressure  must  always  be  observed  at  the 
moment,  in  order  that  the  weight  or  measure  may  be  reduced,  by  a  simple  calculation,  to 
what  it  would  be  at  some  standard  pressiu-e,  wliicli  in  England  is  30-000  inches,  and 

on  the  Continent  760  millimetres  or  29-922  inches.    Now  x  100  =  100-261 

or  100  cubic  inches  of  gas  at  the  English  standard  pressure  are  equal  to  100-261  cubic 
iuelies  at  tlie  French  standard  pressure.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  English  adopt 
60°  F.  and  the  French  32°  F.,  as  the  standard  temperatures  in  these  matters,  and 
allowing  for  the  expansion  of  mercm-y  between  these  points,  29-922  inches  become 
30-006.    Hence  the  true  equivalent  volume  on  the  continental  standard  for  100  cubic 

inches  of  gas  at  30-000  inch,  60°  F.,  is  i^z^^  x  100  =  99-98  cubic  inches,  the  differ- 

oO  -OOb 

enee  being  so  trifling  that  it  may  almost  always  be  neglected. 

Determination  of  Axtitudes. — Since  the  barometer  measures  the  weight  of  the 
suferincumhent  air,  the  higher  we  rise  in  the  atmosphere  the  lower  the  barometer  must 
stand.  At  the  svirface  of  the  earth,  the  barometer  changes  nearly  -001  inch  for  every 
foot  in  the  change  of  altitude ;  but  more  exactly,  the  change  of  elevation  correspond- 
ing to  -001  inch  of  the  barometer,  is  :  — 

At  temperature  of  30°  .       .       .       ,       .  0-865  foot 

„          „         „  40°   0-883  „ 

„          „          ,,50°   0-900  „ 

„  60°   0-918  „ 

,,70°   0-936  „ 

,,80°   0-954  „ 

The  difference  of  level  (  = 
ing  formula : 

X  =  60345-7  X  \ 


X  feet)  of  two  barometers  may  be  calculated  by  the  foUow- 
1  +  0-002837  cos2  1at.  J  x  jl  +  log  | 
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in  wliieli  B  and  h  are  the  simultaneous  corrected  heights  of  the  barometers  at  the 
higher  and  lower  stations,  and  7',  t  the  numbers  of  degrees  Falu".  above  32°,  at  which 
the  thermometers  stand.    (Biot,  Traite  de  Physique,  i.  100.) 

If  the  height  does  not  much  exceed  3000  feet,  the  following  more  simple  formula 
may  be  used : 


In  meteorological  observations,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  height  of  the  barometer 
above  the  mean  sea  level,  and  to  reduce  the  average  results  to  that  level  accordingly,  in 
ci'der  that  they  may  be  comparable  with  observations  made  at  other  places,  and  reduced 
in  a  similar  manner. 

Meteoeology. — The  chief  use  of  the  barometer  is  of  course  in  meteorology,  since 
changes  of  pressure  in  the  atmosphere  are  the  immediate  cause  of  all  winds.  These 
changes  are  extremely  complicated  and  interesting :  for  besides  the  irregular  fluctua- 
tions, and  extraordinary  distiu-bances  dui-ing  storms,  there  is  an  average  change,  ac- 
cording to  the  season,  and  a  semidiurnal  oscillation,  probably  due  to  a  kind  of 
atmospheric  tide,  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  atmosphere,  where  it  is  heated  by 
the  sun's  rays  (PhU.  Mag.  [4]  xvii.  313).  In  keeping  a  register  of  the  barometer,  it 
should  be  observed  every  day  at  9  a.  m.,  the  time  of  the  daUy  maximum,  and  at  3  p.m., 
the  time  of  daily  minimum,  or  else  at  noon,  when  the  pressure  is  near  the  mean. 

The  nightly  maximum  is  about  9  p.m.,  the  nightly  mininum  about  4  a.m.  Almost 
every  climate,  however,  is  characterised  by  special  laws  of  barometric  fluctuation. 

Anerotd  Baeometer.  (a,  priv.  vqpos,  liquid). — The  essential  part  of  this  beautiful 
instrument  is  a  small  round  metal  box,  exhausted  of  air,  and  with  a  thin  circularly 
fluted  lid,  which  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  more  or  less  tends  to  press  in.  A 
complicated  .system  of  levers,  causes  an  index,  revolving  over  a  <lial,  to  mark  the 
slightest  movements  of  this  metal  lid.  (Vidi,  Compt.  rend.  xxiv.  275;  Belville's 
Manual  of  the  Mercm-ial  and  Aneroid  Barometers.) 

Bourdon's  Metallic  Baeojieter  also  consists  of  a  vacuous  metal  box,  but  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  flat  tulje  bent  almost  into  a  circle.  The  two  ends  of  the  tube  approach 
or  recede  as  the  atmospheric  pressiu-e  increases  or  diminislies. 

These  metallic  barometers  are  very  sensitive  and  excellent  as  weather  glasses,  and 
they  should  be  carried  at  sea  or  on  exploring  expeditions  as  a  last  resoiu'ce  in  case  the 
mercurial  barometers,  as  often  happens,  become  disordered.  But  they  afford  no  inde- 
pendent measvire  of  pressure,  and  are  so  much  aflfected  by  variations  of  temperature  as 
to  be  unsuitable  for  scientific  use.  The  ■writer,  however,  has  used  an  aneroid  baro- 
meter with  some  success,  and  obtained  an  approximate  correction  for  temperature  by 
simply  warming  the  instrument  on  various  occasions,  and  noting  the  average  change 
of  reading  (=  'OOGo  inch  per  degree  F.)  thus  caused.  An  adjusting  screw  will  be 
found  at  the  back  of  the  aneroid  barometer,  by  which  its  reading  may  be  made  to 
agree  at  some  one  point  and  temperature  with  that  of  a  merciu'ial  barometer. 

For  a  description  of  Macworth's  "  Underground  barometer,"  see  Ures  Bictidnary 
of  Arts,  Manvfacturcs,  and  Mines,  i.  255.)  W.  ,S.  J. 

BikltRAS.    The  resinous  incrustation  in  the  wounds  made  in  fir-trees. 

BAKSOWXTS.  A  silicate  of  calcium  and  aluminium  found  near  the  river  Bar- 
sowka  in  the  Ural,  in  compact  white  masses  or  fine-grained  aggregations,  ha-\'ing  a 
distinct  cleavage  in  one  direction.  The  granidar  varietj'  has  a  faint  mother-of-pearl 
lustre  :  the  compact  variety  is  didl  and  translucent  on  the  edges.  Sp.  gr.  2740  to 
2-752.  Hardness  5-5  to  6'0.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  melts  with  difliculty  to  a  tume- 
fied glass  on  the  edges  :  with  borax,  slowly  and  quietly  to  a  transparent  coloiu-less 
glass  ;  likewise  with  phosphorus-salt,  vfitXi  separation  of  silica,  tlie  glass  becoming 
opalescent  on  cooling  if  the  proportion  of  the  mineral  is  considerable.  With  an  equal 
weight  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  it  melts  to  a  tumefied  glass,  which  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  soda,  becomes  snow-white  and  infusible.  With  solution  of  cobalt,  it 
becomes  blue  on  ignition.  The  powder  is  easily  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  a  thick  jelly.  According  to  Varrentrapp's  analysis,  it  contains  3(2Ca-0.8iO''). 
(4Al'0^.3.SiO-)  a  small  quantitiy  of  the  lime  being  replaced  by  magnesia.  (Handw. 
d.  Chem.  2'^  Aufl.  ii.  G79.) 

SARWOOS  or  CAMWOOB,  A  red  dye-wood,  the  colouring  matter  of  which 
appears  to  be  identical  with  santolin  (Preisser  und  Girardin,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lii. 
376.)    See  also  Uri's  Bictionari/  of  Arts,  Manvfacturcs  and  Mines,  i.  255.) 

SARVTA.    See  Bartum,  Oxides  or. 

BAItYTES,  BASt'2'TIErS,  or  BAIiOSElEEfflTB.    See  HuA-st:  Spar. 
EARYTIC  riiUOSSPAK.  A  mix^ure  of  about  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  bariunj 
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and  fluorspar,  occurring  on  tlae  slaty  limestone  of  Derbyshire,  wbere  it  forms  a  bed 
about  an  inch  thick. 

BARirTO-CAI.CXTS,  BaCaCO'  or  BaO.CO-  +  CaO.CO"- ;  a  mineral  found  in 
Cumberland,  of  a  sHghtly  yellowish-brown  tinge,  translucent,  with  a  waxy  lustre,  and 
sp.  gr.  3-66.  It  contains  cavities  which  are  Lined  with  crystals  having  the  form  of  oblique 
rhombic  prisms.  The  external  surface  is  coated  with  sulphate  of  barium.  (Brooke, 
Ann.  Phil.  N.S.  viii.  114.) 

The  name  baryto-calcite  was  also  given  by  Thomson  to  a  laminated  mineral  con- 
taining 71'9  p.  c.  sulphate  of  barium  and  28-1  sidphate  of  calcium,  found  between 
Leeds  and  Harrogate  in  Yorksliire ;  also  by  Johnston  to  Alstonite,  which  is  of  the 
same  composition  but  diiFerent  crj'staUine  form. 

HAKYTO-CCELESTl'Iff.  This  name  is  given  to  two  minerals,  both  consisting' 
of  sulphate  of  barium  and  sulphate  of  strontium  (ccelestin),  one  occurring  near  Kings- 
town in  Canada,  the  other  in  the  Binnenthal  in  Switzerland.  The  Swiss  mineral  forms 
orthoi'hombic  crystals,  containing,  according  to  Waltershausen  (Pogg.  Ann.  xeiv. 
134),  87"S  p.c.  sulphate  of  barium  and  9'1  sulphate  of  strontium.  The  Canadian  mine- 
ral occm-s  in  crystalline  masses,  containing,  according  to  Thomson,  Ba-Sr'.3S0'. 
Allied  to  this  is  a  mineral  from  the  chalk  marl  of  Moen,  containing  40  p.c.  Sr^SO'', 
28-3  Ba-SO',  15-5  Ca-SOS  13 '5  Ca^CO^  and  2-5  water. 

EikaYTOPHYZililTB.    Syn.  with  Chloritoide. 

HASAIiT.  A  rock  of  volcanic  origin,  occui-ring  in  amorphous  masses,  columnar, 
amygdaloi'da],  and  vesicular.  Its  colours  are  greyish-black,  ash-grey,  and  raven-black. 
Massive,  with  dull  lustre  and  gi-anular  structiu-e.  Fracture  imeven  or  conchoidal. 
Concretions  columnar,  globular,  or  tabular.  It  is  opaque,  yields  to  the  knife,  but  is 
not  easily  frangible.  Streak  light  ash-grey.  Sp.  gr.  3.  Melts  into  a  black  glass  and 
recovers  its  granvdar  structure  by  slow  cooling.  It  is  found  in  beds  and  veins  in 
gTanite  and  mica  slate,  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  coal  formations.  It  is  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  world,  and  is  met  with  in  great  variety  in  Scotland. 

The  most  remarkable  variety  of  basalt  is  the  columnar,  which  forms  immense 
masses,  composed  of  columns  thirty,  forty,  or  more  feet  in  height,  and  of  enormous 
thickness ;  those  at  Fairhead  are  two  hundi-ed  and  fifty  feet  high.  These  constitute 
some  of  the  most  astonishing  scenes  in  nature,  for  the  immensity  and  regularity  of 
their  parts.  The  coast  of  Antrim  in  Ireland,  for  the  space  of  three  miles  in  length, 
exhibits  a  very  magnificent  variety  of  columnar  cliffs ;  and  the  Giant's  Causeway 
consists  of  a  point  of  that  coast  formed  of  similar  columns,  and  projecting  into  the  sea 
upon  a  descent  for  several  hundred  feet.  These  columns  are,  for  the  most  part, 
hexagonal,  and  fit  very  accurately  together ;  but  most  frequently  do  not  adhere 
together,  though  water  cannot  penetrate  between  them.  Another  very  remarkable 
formation  of  columnar  basalt  is  the  island  of  Statfa  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 
The  most  extensive  mass  of  basalt  yet  observed  is  that  discovered  by  Colonel  Sykes 
in  the  Deccan,  where  it  occupies  a  surface  of  many  thousand  square  miles. 

Basalt  is  not  a  mineral  of  definite  constitution,  but  a  mixture  of  several  minerals, 
generally  of  labradorite,  augite,  olivine,  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  a  zeolite.  These 
minerals  may  however  be  replaced  by  others,  namely  labradorite  by  other  varieties  of 
felspar,  and  aiigite  by  amphibole :  the  zeoUtio  portion  also  varies  greatly  in  compo- 
sition. Some  of  the  constituents  of  basalt  viz.  the  oKvine,  the  magnetic  ii'on  ore  and 
the  zeolite  are  decomposible  by  hydrochloric  or  sulphmic  acid ;  the  rest  for  the  most 
part  resist  the  action  of  acids ;  but  the  analytical  results  obtained  by  this  mode  of 
treatment  are  not  very  definite,  inasmuch  as  the  action  of  the  acid  varies  with  its 
strength,  ^vith  the  state  of  aggregation  of  the  basalt,  and  with  tlie  nature  of  the 
individual  minerals  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  constituents  of  basalt,  are  silica 
(about  50  per  cent.)  alumina,  protoxide  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  potasli,  soda  and 
water,  the  proportions  of  which  differ  considerably  in  the  several  varieties  of  bas;dt, 
as  shown  by  the  numerous  analyses  which  have  been  made  of  it. 

Basalt  when  calcined  and  pulverised,  is  said  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  pozzolana 
in  the  composition  of  mortar,  giving  it  the  property  of  hardening  under  water.  Wine 
bottles  have  likewise  been  manufactured  with  it,  but  there  appears  to  be  some  nicety 
required  in  the  management  to  ensure  success.  A  mixture  of  1  pt.  basalt,  2  pts. 
broken  glass,  2  soda,  1  wood-ash,  and  ^  peroxide  of  manganese,  has  also  been  used 
for  similar  piu-poses. 

BASAXiTXC  HORXTBXiEBTDS  usually  occurs  in  opaque  six-sided  crystals,  which 
sometimes  act  on  tlie  magnetic  needle.  It  is  imbedded  in  basalt  or  grauwacke. 
Colour  velvet-black.  Lustre  vitreous.  Scratches  glass.  Melts  with  difficulty  to  a  black 
glass.    Contains  47  per  cent,  silica,  20  alumina,  8  lime,  2  magnesia,  15  iron,  and  0-5 
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water.  It  is  found  iii  the  basult  of  Arthiir's  Scat,  in  that  of  Fifeshire,  and  in  the  Isles 
of  Mull,  Oanna,  Eigg,  and  Skye  ;  also  iu  the  basaltic  and  floetz  traps  of  England, 
Ireland,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Bavaria,  Hungary,  Spain,  Italy,  and  France.  U. 

B ASilSriTS.    See  J.^speb.  —  Bii.Sil.SrOM.BXiii.BrS.    See  Ilmenite. 

SiLSS.  This  term  is  the  correlative  of  Aero,  and  denotes  the  electropositive  consti- 
tuent of  a  salt.  Its  signification  varies,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  according  to  the 
view  which  is  taken  of  the  constitution  of  salts.  In  the  dualistie  system,  which  re- 
gards salts  as  formed  by  the  union  of  two  binary  compounds  of  the  first  order,  e.g. 
sidphate  of  copper  =  Cu-O.SO^ ;  sidpharsenate  of  potassium  =  SK-S.As-S'' :  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia  =  NH-lHCl ;  nitrate  of  ethylamine  =  NH=(C=IP).HNO^  &e. ; 
the  base  is  the  electropositive  oxide,  sulphide,  selenido,  or  alkaloid,  which  unites  with 
the  electronegative  oxide,  sulphide,  &c.,  or  hydracid ;  but  in  the  unitary  system,  in 
which  the  salts  of  any  acid  are  regarded  as  formed  on  the  same  type  as  the  acid  (or 
hydrogen-salt)  itself,  the  base  must  be  understood  as  the  metal  or  other  electropositive 
radicle  by  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  replaced  :  thus  in  the  salts  above-men- 
tioned, regarded  as  Cu^SO  ',  IPAsS',  NH^Cl,  NH^(C-'H^).NO^  the  bases  are  the  radicles 
Cu,  K,  NH',  NH'(C-II^).  (See  Alkalis,  Alkaioids,  AMUsrES,  Ammonium-bases, 
Oxides,  Eadicles.) 

BASSdSSSaiffS.    See  Hvdeocekite. 

SiiSSCXTlT.  The  power  of  an  acid  to  unite  with  one  or  more  atoms  of  liase.  See 
Acids,  p.  4G. 

BilSSIiSCU'BS,  OISi  The  leaves  of  the  Oci/mum  basil/cinii,  a  plant  belong- 

ing to  the  labiate  order,  yield  by  distillation  with  water,  an  essential  oil,  which  after 
a  while  deposits  prismatic  ci-ystals.  having  the  character  and  composition  of  hydrato 
of  turpentine,  C"'H220^  =  C'°n"'.3IT-0  (Dumas  and  Peligot).  The  oU  itself  has  not 
been  examined. 

BiLSSSii.  Siii.TIE'OSsSii.  The  seeds  of  this  plant,  which  grows  on  the  Hima- 
layas, yield  by  pressui-e  a  j'ellowish  oil,  wliich  gradually  becomes  colourless  on  expo- 
sure to  light,  has  a  faint  odour,  a  density  of  0"958,  and  a  buttery  consistence  at 
ordinary  temperatures  ;  melts  at  27°  to  30°  C. ;  dissolves  spjaringly  in  anliydroua 
alcohol,  scarcely  at  all  in  spirit  of  ordinary  strength,  readily  in  ether.  By  saponifica- 
tion it  yields,  besides  oleic  acid  and  glycerin,  two  fatty  acids,  one  which  has  not  been 
obtained  pure,  but  appears  to  have  the  composition  C'^H^"0' ;  the  other,  originally 
supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  acid,  and  called  hassic  acid,  is  identical  in  composition  and 
properties  with  stearic  acid,  C'^ff^O".    (Hardwicke,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ii.  231.) 

Bii.SSOEiSia'.  The  principal  constituent  of  Gumini  hassorce,  G.  Toritoncnse,  or 
G.  Kutera,  a  gum  obtained  fi'om  various  species  of  acacia.  This  gum  contains  only 
about  5'6  per  cent,  of  matter  soluble  in  water  (arabin),  while  the  larger  proportion, 
which  is  the  bassorin,  merely  swells  up  in  water.    (See  Gum.) 

BiiSTilKIS  CSiOVSU.  TrifoUum  hyhrklmn. — 100  pts.  of  the  fresh  flowering 
plant  yield  2--11  pts.  of  ash  ;  100  pts.  of  the  di'y  plant  8-1  pts.  of  ash.  The  ash  con- 
tains in  100  pts.  19-9  potash,  57  soda,  18'4  lime,  3-1  magnesia,  5'6  alumina  (?),  3'9 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  I'S  protoxide  of  manganese  (?),  35'1  srhca,  1-4  sulphuric  anhydride, 
4'5  phosphoric  anhydride,  0'6  chlorine.    (Sprengel,  J.  pr.  Chem.  x.  56.) 

Bil.ST2TE.  A  mineral  found  at  Basti  in  the  Harz,  and  forming  imperfectly 
defined  individual  crystals  intergrown  with  serpentine.  It  cleaves  very  easily  in  one 
direction,  less  easily  in  another,  maldng  an  angle  of  87°  with  the  first ;  there  are  also 
two  imperfect  cleavage-planes  in  the  direction  of  the  longitudinal  and  lateral  faces. 
Fracture,  uneven  and  splintery.  Colour,  leek  to  olive  green,  passing  into  yellow  and 
brown.  It  has  a  metallic,  glittering,  nacreous  lustre  on  the  cleavage-faces  ;  translucent 
on  the  edges.  Specific  gravity  2-6  to  2-8.  Hardness  3-5  to  4-0.  Gives  off  water  when 
heated,  and  before  the  blowjiipe  becomes  pinchbeck-brown  and  magnetic ;  it  then 
splinters,  melting  to  a  brown  glass  on  the  edges.  With  borax  and  phosphorus-salt, 
it  gives  the  reactions  of  iron  and  chromium,  and  with  the  latter  a  skeleton  of  sUica. 
It  is  imperfectly  decomposed  by  hydrochloric,  completely  by  sulphm'ic  acid.  Its 
composition  is  nearly  represented  liy  the  formula  4Mg-H'0*  .  3(Mg'  or  Fe')Si'0' 
which,  if  the  hydrogen  be  regarded  as  basic,  may  be  reduced  to  the  general  form 
jpsgjoQ^",  that  is  to  say  to  the  formula  of  an  orthosilicate  M'SiO'.  Hermann 
regards  the  mineral  as  crystallised  serpentine  somewhat  altered  in  composition  by  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  minerals ;  but  its  form  indicates  rather  a  relation  to  tho  augito 
family.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  i.  756.) 

BiiSITZi.  Graham's  name  for  the  metal  or  other  electropositive  constituent  of  a 
salt  (Elements  of  Chemistry,  2nd  ed.  i.  186). 
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BATATAS  ESU3.XS.  Sometimes  called  Convolvulus  batatas  or  Spanish 
fotato,  a  plant  said  to  be  indigenous  in  India,  but  extensively  cultivated  in  America, 
and  sometimes  also  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  tubers  resemble  those  of  the  potato, 
but  have  a  sweeter  taste.  According  to  T.  J.  Herapath  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii. 
194),  tliey  contain,  in  the  fresh  state,  66'7  per  cent,  water  and  other  volatile  matter, 
31'8  vegetable  matter,  and  1'5  inorganic  matter.    The  ash  contains  in  100  pts. :  — 

{a.)  Soluble  in  water.  — CO-,  T'l  S0^  0-9  V'0\  29-3  K^q,  12-4  KCl,  and  11-4 
NaCl. 

{b.)  Insoluble.  —  CO^  T'l  P•0^  12-0  Ca^O,  1-4  Mg-0,  1-3  Fe^O',  2-1  SiO=,  with 
traces  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alumina. 

According  to  Henry  (J.  Pharm.  xi.  223)  the  tubers  contain  in  100  pts.  13-3  starch, 
0'9  albumin,  3'3  sugar,  I'l  fat  insoluble  in  ether,  6'8  woody  fibre,  1'4  maUc  acid,  acid 
phosphates,  chloride  of  potassium,  &c.,  and  73'1  water,  also  O'Oo  of  a  volatile  poisonous 
matter. 

BATH.  The  heat  coramiinicated  from  lamps  and  fires  is  subject  to  variation  from 
many  cii-eumstances  ;  and  this  variation  not  only  influences  the  results  of  operations, 
but  often  endangers  the  vessels,  especially  if  they  are  made  of  glass.  To  obviate  these 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  means  of  observing  and 
regiilating  the  degree  of  heat  imparted,  the  vessel  containing  the  substance  operated 
upon  is  immersed  in  another  containing  water,  oil,  fusible  metal,  air,  or  other  medium, 
which  receives  the  heat  directly  from  the  source.  The  sand-bath  and  water-bath  are 
most  commonly  used,  the  latter  for  maintaining  a  substance  for  any  length  of  time  at 
the  constant  temperature  of  100°  C,  the  former  for  higher  temperatures,  particularly 
w-hen  the  exact  observation  of  the  temperature  is  not  an  object.  In  using  the  water- 
bath,  the  vessel  to  be  heated  may,  according  to  convenience,  be  either  immersed  in 
the  water  or  so  placed  above  the  vessel  that  its  lower  surface  may  be  in  contact  with 
the  steam.  A  ready  method  of  constructing  a  water-bath  for  small  operations  is  to 
jilace  the  basin  containing  the  substance  to  be  heated  on  the  top  of  another  of  equal 
size,  containing  water  and  supported  over  a  gas  lamp. 

The  temperature  of  the  water-bath  may  be  raised  above  100°  C,  by  dissolving  certain 
salts  in  the  water.  A  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  boils  at  a  temperature  of  7°'5  C. 
or  13°  3  F.,  above  the  boiling  point  of  water;  and  by  using  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  a  bath  of  any  temperature  between  100°  and  125°  C.  or  212°  and  252°  F. 
may  be  conveniently  obtained. 

Liquid  baths  of  higher  temperature  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  linseed  oil  or  fusible 
metal  heated  in  cast-iron  pots.  The  oil-bath  may  be  used  for  temperatures  up  to  about 
300°  C,  but  it  is  dirty,  and  exhales  an  extremely  unpleasant  odour  when  strongly  heated. 
Fusible  metal  is  much  cleaner  and  more  pleasant  to  use,  but  its  weight  is  an  incon- 


venience where  a  large  bath  is  required.  A  thermometer  immersed  in  the  liquid,  as 
near  the  middle  as  possible,  serves  to  indicate  the  temperatiu-e.  The  oil-bath  is  much 
used  in  the  determination  of  vapour-densities  by  Dumas's  method,  also  for  heating 
volatile  substances  or  mixtiu'es  in  sealed  tubes,  so  as  to  subject  them  to  a  higher  tem- 
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Fig.  95. 
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perattire  tliau  that  to  wliicli  they  coiild  be  exposed  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  danger  of  explosion  attending  this  operation  may  be  obviated  by 
enclosing  the  sealed  glass  tube  in  a  strong  tube  of  wrought  iron,  having  a  massive 
screw  cap. 

The  air-bath  is  very  convenient  for  many  purposes,  especially  for  desiccation.  An 
air-bath  may  be  extemporaneously  constructed  by  placing  an  empty  basin  over  a  lamp, 
and  another  basin  containing  the  sxibstance  to  be  dried  on  the  top  of  it.  The  upper 
vessel  is  then  heated  by  the  air  in  the  intervening  space.  A  more  convenient  apparatus, 
which  also  serves  to  indicate  the  temperature,  consists  of  a  cylindrical  copper  vessel  a, 
fig.  94,  the  cover  of  which  is  movable  and  has  two  apertures,  the  middle  serving  for 
the  escape  of  vapour  and  the  lateral  one  for  tlie  insertion  of  the  thermometer.  The 
vessel  to  be  heated  rests  on  a  ring  within  the  box,  supported  by  a  tripod.  A  larger 
air-bath  seiwing  to  heat  several  small  vessels  at  once  is  represented  in  fig.  95.  Air- 
baths  are  sometimes  surrounded  with  a  jacket  to  hold  water  or  oil.  AVhen  water  is 
used,  the  temperature  of  course  cannot  exceed  100°  C.  When  oil  is  used,  the  tempera- 
ture is  indicated  by  a  thermometer  having  its  bulb  immersed  in  the  liquid. 

High-pressure  batlis. — The  danger  of  explosion  in  heating  volatile  liquids  in  sealed 
tubes  is  greatly  diminished,  when  the  tubes  are  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  a  pres- 
sure from  without.  This  may  be  effected  by  enclosing  the  tube  containing  the  volatile 
liquid  in  a  wider  glass  tube  containing  a  less  volatile  liquid,  and  likewise  sealed ;  the 
whole  is  then  heated  in  an  oil-  or  air-bath.    In  this  manner,  alcohol  or  ether  may  be 


Fig.  97. 


heated  to  360°  C,  the  outer  tube  containing  oil  of  turpentine  (Berthelot).  Greater 
security  is  obtained  by  enclosing  the  glass  tube  in  a  wrought  iron  tube,  with  a 
Bcrew-cap,  or  by  the  use  of  a  Papin's  digester,  or  better,  by  the  following  apparatus 
invented  by  Frankland  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  30). 

A  A  {fig.  96)  is  an  iron  cylinder  18i  inches  long,  3  inches  internal  diameter, 
I  inch  thick  in  the  side,  and  welded  in  oue'piece  by  the  steam  hammer.    This  cylinder 
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has  a  flimch,  B  B,  !§  inch  broad,  f  incli  thick,  turned  true  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
having  an  intern;il  annuhis  sunk  ith  of  an  inch  Lelo-w  the  level  of  the  suiTounding  sur- 
face. The  cap  C  C,  which  is  of  the  same  diameter  and  thickness  as  the  flanch,  has  a 
projecting  face  |  inch  deep  which  fits  exactly  into  the  mouth  of  the  cylinder.  Within  this 
projection  the  cap  is  pierced \^dth  two  apertures,  into  one  of  which  is  fitted  a  cast-iron  tube 

6  inches  long  and  1  inch  in  external  diameter,  filled  with  mercury  and  destined  to 
receive  a  thermometer.  The  other  aperture  is  bouclied  mth  brass,  and  serves  as  the 
bed  of  the  safety-valve,  which  consists  of  brass  wire  i  inch  thick,  somewhat  flattened  on 
two  sides,  and  fm'nished  with  a  head  accurately  ground  to  the  surface  of  the  cap.  The 
valve  is  loaded  in  the  usual  way  with  a  lever  f  and  weight  g.  The  cap  and  flanch 
are  fastened  together  by  four  screw-bolts,  which  are  inserted  from  below  and  tightened 
by  a  lever-key,  and  the  pressure  thus  exerted  acts  upon  a  lead  washer  \  inch  thick, 
placed  in  the  annular  depression  of  the  flanch.  In  this  manner  the  apparatus  may  be 
made  capable  of  bearing  a  pressure  of  100  atmospheres  without  aUowiag  any  escape 
of  gas.  The  cylinder  A  is  about  two-thirds  filled  with  water,  and  the  glass  tube  con- 
taining the  volatile  liquid  is  enclosed  in  it.  In  this  manner,  tubes  of  considerable  width 
may  be  heated  without  danger  of  explosion. 

The  apparatus  is  heated  in  a  gas-furnace  {fig.  97).  A  A  A  A  is  a  massive  frame  of 
wrought-irou,  within  which  is  fixed  a  cylinder  B  B,  of  tia  plate,  closed  at  bottom  and 
open  at  top  to  receive  the  apparatus  above  described,  c  is  a  regulator  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air.  The  gas-biunier  is  a  copper  tube  e,  \  inch  wide  and  pierced  with  18  or 
20  apertures.  To  prevent  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  the  wliole  apparatus  is  enclosed 
in  a  cylinder  B'  B',  of  polished  tin  plate,  separated  from  the  inner  cylinder  by  a  space 
about  i  an  inch  wide.    Tlie  products  of  combustion  escape  by  the  apertures  I)  D. 

Bii.TH-SSETi!s.Ii.  An  aUoy  of  copper  and  zinc  containing  a  larger  proportion 
of  zinc  than  ordinary  brass,  and  iisuaUy  prepared  by  melting  brass  mth  zinc. 

SATSSACHITB.  A  mineral  found  on  theEizomberg  in  the  Tyrol,  generally  massive, 
with  a  granular  structure,  rarely  crystalline.  It  contains  according  to  C.  Eammels- 
berg  (Pogg.  Ann.  li.  466),  37'69  silica,  3o'45  lime,  21'79  magnesia,  2-99  protoxide  of 
iron,  and  1'27  water.  Coloiu'  varying  from  light  greenish-gi'ej',  like  that  of  a  frog 
(jSarpaxos),  to  white;  translucent  with  waxy  lustre.  Specific  gravity  3'0  to  S'l. 
Hardness  =  5'0.  Melts  before  the  blowpipe,  assuming  a  pale  red  colour  with  solution 
of  cobalt ;  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  acids.  The  water  appears  to  be  unessential, 
and  the  composition  of  the  mineral  approaches  to  that  of  MouticeUite.  (Handw.  d.  Chem. 
ii.  757.) 

BATRiLCHOaBSC  iiClI?.  An  acid  said  to  be  contained,  together  with  stearic 
acid,  glycerin,  and  a  peculiar  yellow  fat,  in  the  oil  obtained  by  pressure  from  the 
epiploon  of  the  water  salamander.    (Eossignon,  Compt.  rend.  xiii.  929.) 

BAUBSSSERSTB.  A  dense  variety  of  magnesite  containing  silica,  foiuid  near 
Baudissero  in  Piedmont.  As  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  it  is  very  variable, 
F.  V.  KobeD.  and  Neumann  regard  it  as  a  compact  hydromagnesito  intimately  mixed 
with  silica. 

BAiySiITB,  or  Krablite. — A  mineral  found  on  the  Krabla  in  Iceland,  and  lOcewise 
on  the  Eaulabcrg,  either  m  short  prismatic  crystals  belonging  to  the  triclmic  or  doubly 
oblique  prismatic  system,  or  in  crystallo-granular  masses.  Cleavage  in  two  directions 
at  riglit  angles  to  each  other.  Fracture  uneven  and  eonchoidal.  Colourless,  with 
glassy  lustre ;  transparent  or  translucent.  Specific  gravity  2 '5  to  2'7.  Hardness  5-5 
to  6'0.  In  the  following  table,  a  is  the  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  bauUte  resembhng 
pearlstone,  from  the  Baulaberg,  by  Forchammer  (Ann.  jVIin.  viii.  644) ;  b  is  that  of 
a  crystaUo-granidar  variety  of  baulite,  ejected  by  the  volcano  of  Viti  in  Iceland,  mixed 
with  quartz-crystals  and  a  black  needle-shaped  mineral,  also  by  Forchhammer  (Ber- 
zeUus's  Jahresb.  xxiii.  261) :  cis  Genth's  analysis  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Lxvi.  93),  of  crystal- 
lised baulite  from  the  Krabla : 

SiO^  Al'O^  Fe'O^    Fe^O  Mn'O^  Ca=0  Mg=0  K-0  Na^O  CI,  H=0 

a.  74-38  13-78  1-94                1-19  0-85  0-58  2-63  3-57  0-12  2-08 

b.  76-65  11-57               0-63  0-05  0-20  3-26  3-73 

c.  80-23  11-34                        trace  1-46  trace  4-92  2-26 

These  analyses  agree  sufficiently  well  with  the  formula  (M-0.3SiO-).(Al'0'.6SiO«), 
which  (if  rt^  =  |A1)  may  be  reduced  to  (M-'«/''')Si»0"  or  2E'SiO\7SiO-,  the  formula 
of  an  orthosilieate  with  |  at.  silica;  but  it  is  probable,  as  Bunsen  supposes,  that  the 
mineral  is  intimately  mixed  -ndth  orthoclase,  Before  tlie  blowpipe,  baulite  is  fusible 
in  very  thin  splinters  ;  with  borax  and  pliosphorus-salt  it  yields  clear  glasses,  a  skeleton 
of  silica  floating  in  the  latter.  It  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  (Ilaudw.  d.  Chem. 
ii.  758.) 
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SAVAXiXTS.    See  Baralite. 
BAir-SAEiT.    See  Sodium,  Chloride  of. 

B3>ES.S»Iuai.  A  giim-resin  of  wliicli  tliere  are  two  varieties,  African  and  Indian. 
African  bdellium  is  derived,  according  to  Perrotet,  from  a  shrub  indigenous  in  Sene- 
gambia,  the  i/e«(Ze/oz;2'a  o/V/ca^n  (Gruillem  andPerr);  Bahamadendron  africanum 
(Arnott);  Amyrh  Nicattout  (Adanson),  belonging  to  the  amyredaceous  order.  It 
forms  irregular,  translucent  masses,  of  a  yellowish,  reddish,  or  brownish  colour,  accord- 
ing to  age;  unctuous  to  the  touch,  brittle,  but  soon  softening,  and  growing  tough 
between  the  fingers.  Specific  gravity  1-371.  It  has  a  bitterish  taste,  and  a  moderately 
strong  balsamic  odour,  not  unlilce  that  of  myrrh.  It  does  not  easily  take  fire,  and 
when  set  on  tire  soon  goes  out :  in  burning  it  gives  oif  a  balsamic  odour,  and  sputters 
a  little,  owing  to  the  presence  of  moisture.  Alcohol  dissolves  about  §  of  it,  forming  a 
golden-yellow  tincture,  from  which  water  throws  down  a  j'ellowisli-white  resin,  and 
nitric  acid  a  sulphur-yellow  resin.  Potash  dissolves  it  completely.  By  dry  distillation 
it  yields  ammonia,  together  with  other  products.  According  to  Pelletier  (Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [2]  btxs.  38),  it  contains  59  per  cent,  resin,  9'2  gum,  30-6  vegetable  mucus,  and 
1-2  volatile  oils  (and  loss). 

The  resin  is  transparent,  but  becomes  white  and  opaque  by  boiling  with  water  ; 
melts  between  58°  and  60°  C.  According  to  Johnston  (J.  pr.  Chom.  xxvi.  145),  it  is 
(j\a}p\ (95_  iji^g  gyjjj  jg  yellowish-grey,  and  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  yields  malic 
ljut  no  mucie  acid.  The  vegetal.ile  mucus  is  also  yellowish-grey,  swells  iip  with  water, 
coagulates  with  alcohol,  and  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  a  thin  liquid.  The  volatile 
oil  is  heavier  than  water. 

Indian  bdellium  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  Balsamodcndron  Mid-al  (Hooker), 
also  an  amyredaceous  tree,  growing  in  Scinde.  It  forms  irregular,  greenisli-lirown,  or 
blackish  masses,  having  a  strong  odoiu',  and  sharjj  bitter  taste  like  myrrh.  It  becomes 
sticky  between  the  fingers. 

SSAM.  Two  species  of  bean  are  commonly  cultivated  in  Europe,  viz.  1.  Falia 
t:iil(/tiris,  or  Vicia  Faha,  the  common  field  or  garden  bean  {Fddhohnc,  grossc  B<ihni\ 
Sauhohnc),  the  most  common  garden  varieties  of  which  are  the  Windsor  broad  bean, 
the  Toker,  the  long-pod,  and  the  Mazagan,  while  for  field  cultivation,  the  Heligoland, 
or  tick-bean,  and  the  common  horse-bean,  are  prefewed  as  being  more  hardy. — 
2.  P/iaseolus  vulgaris,  the  French,  haricot,  or  kidney-bean,  innumerable  varieties  of 
which  are  cultivated,  some  dwarf,  others  climbing.  The  scarlet-runner,  Bliasiolus 
tiudtifioriis  is  closely  allied  to  this  species. 

The  seeds  of  these  several  species  and  varieties  differ  but  little  in  chemical  com- 
position, as  the  following  tables  will  show;  but  they  are  all  remarkable  for  the  hu-ge 
amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  (legumin)  and  phosphoric  acid  which  they  contain. 


Tafii.e  a. — Comjiosition  in  100  parts  of  various  kinds  of  Bean. 


1.  FiclJ-bo.in  (air-dried) 

^,  ,, 
3  llarici>t-be;in 
1.      ,,    i)Ui  Irish  (undricd) 
r>.     ,,    Egyptian  {undricd) 

G.     ,,    common  white  (n/7'- 
j  dried) 

Legnmin, 
&c. 

Sugar. 

Gum. 

Starcli. 

Fat. 

Pectin 
substances. 

Woody 
fibre. 

Ash. 

Water. 

•21-2 
23  3 
25  0 
217 
24G 

22-8 

2-0 
03 

4 
6 

4 

4-5 
4-U 

6 
5 

45-4 

4-2 

3G-0 
38-0 
3r,-4 
31-5 

1-  4 

2-  0 

3-  0 
2  4 
28 

2  7 

4-U 

12 
17 
18 

G 

12G 
HI-0 

0 

6* 

8 

2t 

3-(; 
3  G 
3-7 
IS 

1-S 
3-G 

14-0 
14-8 
14  0 
12  8 
10  8 

19-3 

1.  Poggiale  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxx.  180).  The  shells  amounted  to  15  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  entire  pods,  and  contained  neither  legimiin  nor  starch. — 2.  Mean  of 
earlier  analyses  by  Braconnot,  Horsford,  and  Krocker. —  3.  Mean  of  earlier  analyses  by 
Einhof,  Boussiugault,  Horsford,  and  Krocker.  —  4,  5.  Poison  (Chem.  Gaz.  1855, 
p.  211). — 6.  Poggiale  {loc.  cit.)  The  shells  amounted  to  7'5  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  tlie  entire  pods,  contained  very  little  starch,  0-2  per  cent,  fat,  G-5  nitrogenous 
matter,  and  5-8  ash. 

Ward  and  Eggar  (Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1849,  p.  708),  obtained  from  several 
varieties  of  fresh  beans  grown  on  various  soils  :  2-4  to  3-6  per  cent,  nitrogen,  1-2  to 
1-7  per  cent,  fat,  and  11-0  to  17-0  per  cent,  water. — Way  and  Og.ston  obtained  from 
the  same  varieties  of  bean  (Heligoland  and  Mazagan),  grown  on  various  soils,  in 
100  pts.  of  the  fresh  seeds:  8-1  to  17'0  per  cent,  water,  and  in '1000  pts.  of  the  dried 
seeds  of  five  varieties,  2-5  to  2-9  per  cent,  sulphur,  in  a  sixth  kind,  4-6  per  cent, 
sulphur. 

«  Ctllulose  and  Shells.  t  Cellulose. 
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Mayer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ci.  144),  obtained  from  100  pts.  of  air-dried  Mazag:in 
beans,  11-8  to  12-5  per  cent,  water,  1-13  and  1-18  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  4-2.5  to 
4-3  nitrogen.  In  dwarf  haricot  beans,  he  found  lO-l  per  cent,  water,  1-06  phosphoric 
anhydride,  and  3-32  nitrogen  ;  in  climbing  haricot  beans,  9-4  per  cent,  water,  0-95 
phosphoric  anhydride,  and  3-17  nitrogen. 

The  sugar  occurring  in  beans  is  usually  regarded  as  grape-sugar.    Vohl  (Ann.  Cli. 


Table  B. —  Composition  (in  100  pts.)  of 


I.  Seed. 
Faha  vulgaris. 
1.  Common  field  bean  from  Holland 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


„  ,,  „  Giessen 

„  „  „  England 

Mazagan  bean  (seed  sown)     .  . 
raised  therefrom  on  clay  soil 
,,  „      sandy  soil 

8.  Heligoland  bean  (seed  sown) .  . 

9.  raised  therefrom  on  clay  soil 
10.  „  „      sandy  soil 


Thaseolus  vidgaris. 

11.  Haricot  bean  from  Worms 

12.  ,,  „      Alsace  .  . 

13.  „  ,,  Kurhessen 

14.  „  „      England  . 


II.  Straw. 

15.  Common  field  bean  .... 

16.  „  „      .    .    .  . 

17.  Mazagan  bean  on  clay  soil 

18.  „  „    sandy  soil  . 

19.  Heligoland  bean  on  clay  soil  . 

20.  ,,  ,,     sandy  soil 


Potash, 
K20. 


38-9 
51-0 
22-1 
36-8 


15-3 
32-8 

18-  7 
25-6 

19-  6 
21-1 


Soda, 
Nu'O. 


17-8 

13-0 
0-5 

0-  1 

1-  3 

1-  6 

2-  4 


11-3 

21-4 
18-4 


13-3 
2-8 

13-9 
4-1 

0-2 


Lime, 
Ca^O. 


7-3 
5-3 

4-  9 

5-  2 

12-  1 
0-8 

13-  3 

7-  7 
4-8 

8-  2 


5-  9 

6-  0 
5-5 

7-  7 


39-3 
19-8 
18-9 
22-4 
18-3 
25-6 


1.  Analysed  by  Bichon(Handw.  d.  Chem.  2'"  Aufl.  ii.  [2]  259).— 2.Boussingault 
{ihid.)  —  Z.  By  Biichner  (/Wrf.)  — 4-10  and  16-20.  Way  and  Ogston  (Journal  of 
the  Eoyal  Agrieultm-al  Society,  ix.  pt.  1). — 11.  Levi  (Handw.) — 12.  Boussingaiilt 
{ibid.)—\Z.  Thon  (zWtZ.)— 14.  Eichardson  (Jahresber.  f.  Chem.  1847,  1848.  p.  1075, 
Tafel  C).— 15.  Hertwig  (Handw.)  This  contained  carbonic  acid,  which  has  been 
deducted. 

Thepodsof  Phascolus  midtijlorus  contain,  according  to  T.  J.  Herapath  (Chem.  Soc. 
Qu.  J.  4),  94"1  percent,  water  ;  air-dried,  they  yielded  0'631  per  cent,  and,  after  drying 
at  100°  C,  10'7  per  cent,  of  ash,  containing:  — 

Of  matter  soluble  in  water  :  14'1  carbonic  anhydride;  3'4  sulphuric  anhydride  ; 

1'5  phosphoric  anhydride;  36'1  potash;  4-9  chloride  of  sodium. 
Of  matter  insoluble  171  water :  22-2  carbonate  of  calcium;  3 '8  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesium; 11'9  phosphate  of  calcium;  and  2-1  silica. 

BEATTBIOIVTXTS.  A  mineral  found  in  the  gneiss  at  Jones  Falls  near  Balti- 
more, in  North  America,  in  square  pyramids,  having  terminal  dihedral  angles  of  147° 
28',  and  the  lateral  edges  replaced  by  the  square  prism  qo  P. 

Cleavage  parallel  to  oo  P.  Yellowish-white  to  honey-yeUow,  translucent,  with 
nacreous  lustre.  Specific  gravity  2'24.  Hardness  4'5  to  5'0.  According  to  D  el  es  s  e 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  ix.  385),  it  contains  64-2  silica,  14-1  alumina,  4-8  lime,  1-7  mag- 
nesia, 1'2  protoxide  of  iron,  0'6  soda  (and  loss),  13-4  water.  AJger  and  Dana  are  of 
opinion  that  the  mineral  thus  characterised  is  merely  stilbite,  the  form  of  which  has 
been  incorrectly  determined,  and  the  analysis  made  Nvith  impure  material. 
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Pharm.  xcLs.  125),  fomid,  in  tlie  uuripe  seeds,  another  kind  of  sugar,  -wliich  lie  at 
lirst  regarded  as  a  peculiar  substance,  designated  hy  him  as  jihascomannite,  from  its 
resembhmce  to  mannite.  According  to  later  investigations,  however,  it  appears  to  be 
identical  with  inosite,  the  saccharine  substance  which  Scherer  obtained  from  muscular 
flesh. 


the  Ash  of  Bean  Seed  and  Bean  Straw. 


Sesqui- 

0Xicl6  of 

iron, 
Fb'03. 

Sulphuric 
anhvdridc- 

Silica, 
SiO'.' 

Carbonic 
anhy^iridc. 
CO-. 

ri}os- 

'  hyilricic, 
P-U'. 

Cliloriiieof 
potassium, 
KCI. 

Chloride 
of  sodium, 
NaCl. 

Asli  pe 

In  sub- 
stance un- 

r  cent. 
In  sub- 
dried  at 
100'^  C. 



10 

1'3 

2-4 



38'0 

2-4 



1'6 

0-5 

1  '0 

3o'7 

15 

0-7 

0-5 

40-5 

trace 

30 

0-4 

3-4 

28-7 

2-37 

2-65 

0-6 

4-3 

1-5 

1-6 

33-7 

■ — 

3-2 

2-8.5 

3-43 

0-1 

3-1 

0-4 

3-4 

36-7 

2-08 

3-01 

0-6 

3-1 

0-4 

0-8 

269 

0-9 

1-8 

2-48 

2  97 

0-3 

5-1 

22 

2-6 

29'9 

— 

2-54 

2-90 

O'l 

6-2 

07 

2-8 

30-6 

— 

3 '2 

2-53 

2-94 

0-3 

5-3 

0'04 

0-3 

33-3 

1-2 

3'2 

2-80 

3-83 

0-1 

2 -J 

0-4 

31-3 

0-5 

1-3 

1-0 

3-3 

28-4 

0-2 

0-3 

2-3 

l-o 

35-9 

3-4 

2-8 

4-0 

4-1 

170 

2-8 

0-68 

2-0 

2-1 

11-3 

12-1 

0-4 

0-6 

1-4 

2-6 

25-3 

0-5 

11-5 

4-97 

5-56 

0-7 

1-4 

2-2 

24-4 

6-5 

10-0 

5-17 

5-81 

0-5 

5-4 

4-6 

22-6 

3-3 

6-9 

4-64 

5  05 

0-4 

3-9 

1-5 

25-7 

11-1 

3-6 

11-0 

6-47 

7-21 

2-0 

2-1 

7-3 

18-1 

8-4 

8-3 

6  0.5 

G-69 

The  name  Bcaumontitc  is  also  given  by  Jackson  to  a  variety  of  siliceous  malachite, 
or  an  allied  mineral  containing  silica,  water,  and  oxide  of  copper. 

BEBXRXC  A-CTO.  An  acid  contained,  according  to  Maclagan,  in  the  Ir.ark  of 
the  Bchccru  or  Sqjecri  (Ncctaiidra  Bodhi),  a  tree  growing  in  British  Guiana.  To  ob- 
tain the  acid,  the  bark  is  exhausted  with  water  acidulated  -udth  acetic  acid ;  the 
alkalis,  bebirine  and  sep)irine,  with  which  the  acid  is  in  combination,  are  precipitated 
by  ammonia;  the  filtered  liquid  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead;  the  precipitate 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  the  clear  liquid  evaporated  over  sulphiu'ie 
acid ;  and  the  residue  digested  in  ether,  which  dissolves  the  acid,  but  leaves  the 
coloiu'ing  matter.  On  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  bebiric  acid  remains  as  a 
white  crystalline  substance,  having  a  waxy  lustre.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  gra- 
dually reduced  to  a  syrupy  liquid.  It  melts  a  little  above  200°  C,  and  .sublimes  in 
tufts  of  needles.  With  potash  and  soda,  it  forms  deliquescent  salts  soluble  in  alcohol ; 
sparingly  soluble  salts  with  the  alkaline  earths ;  the  lead-salt  al.'-o  is  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

SEBiaiSTB  or  BEBEBRXIVB.  C'^II-'NO'  or  C'^H"NO\— An  alkaloid  dis- 
covered in  1834  by  Dr.  Eodie  of  Demerara,  in  the  bark  of  the  bebeeru  tree  (vi'd.  sup.). 
Maclagan  in  1843  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlviii.  106),  showed  that  Eodie's  bebirina 
was  a  mixtiu-e  of  two  distinct  alkaloids,  which  he  denominated  hehirine  and  sepirine. 
The  former  of  these  was  more  exactly  investigated  in  1845  by  Maclagan  and  Tilley 
(Phil.  Mag.  xxvii.  186),  who  assigned  to  it  the  formula  C^'^H-''NOK     But  bebirine 
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was  first  obtained  perfectly  pure  by  v.  f  lauta  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxvii.  333),  wlao 
assigned  to  it  the  formula  above  given. 

Preparation. — 1.  The  bark  is  exhausted  with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid ;  the 
extract  is  concentrated,  filtered,  and  precipitated  by  ammonia ;  and  the  precipitate, 
consisting  of  bebirine,  sepirine,  and  tannin,  is  dried,  dissolved  in  acidulated  water, 
and  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal.  The  solution  again  decomposed  by  ammonia, 
yields  a  nearly  colourless  precipitate  of  bebirine  and  sepirine.  As,  however,  the 
treatment  with  animal  charcoal  always  occasions  a  certain  loss  of  alkali,  it  is  better  to 
triturate  the  precipitate  while  yet  moist  with  oxide  of  lead  or  miUc  of  lime,  dry  the 
mixture  over  the  water-bath,  extract  the  two  alkaloids  by  means  of  alcohol,  and 
evaporate  the  alcoholic  solution.  To  separate  the  two  alkaloids,  the  product  is  ex- 
hausted with  ether,  which  dissolves  only  the  bebirine  (Maclagan  and  Pilley).  — 
2.  The  bebirine  prepared  by  the  process  just  described,  is  not  quite  pure,  and  does 
not  dissolve  completely  in  ether.  It  may  be  purified  by  treating  it  with  acetic  acid, 
adding  acetate  of  lead  to  the  filtrate,  precipitating  the  mixture  with  caustic  potash, 
washing  the  precipitate  with  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  redissolving  in  ether. 
The  ethereal  solution,  when  evaporated,  leaves  the  bebirine  in  the  form  of  a  clear 
yellow  syrup,  which  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  strong  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
is  added  drop  by  drop  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  with  constant  agitation  : 
bebirine  then  separates  in  the  form  of  a  floeulent  precipitate,    (v.  Planta.) 

Bebirine  when  dry,  is  a  white,  amorphous,  odourless  powder,  which  does  not  change 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  becomes  electrical  by  friction.  It  melts  at  198°  C.  to  a 
vitreous  mass,  which  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature.  — ■  By  boiling  with  strong 
nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  yellow  pulverulent  substance.  Heated  with  chromic 
acid,  it  yields  a  black  resin.  It  does  not  yield  chinoline  when  heated  with  caustic 
potash. 

Bebii'ine  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
especially  vrith  the  aid  of  heat.  The  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  very 
persistent  bitter  taste.  It  dissolves  readily  in  acetic  and  hydrochloric  acid,  forming 
bitter  uncrystaUisable  salts.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  dilute  nitric 
acid. 

Hydrochlorate  of  beUrine  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  and  the  solution  treated  with 
caustic  alkalis  or  their  carbonates  yields  bebirine  in  white  flakes,  easily  soluble  in  ex- 
cess of  the  reagents.  The  chloromercurate  is  obtained  by  adding  mercuric  cliloride 
to  the  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate ;  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  chloride 
of  ammonium  increases  the  precipitate ;  but  an  excess  redissolves  it.  The  chloroaurate 
is  a  brown-red  precipitate.  The  ckloroplatinate,  C'H-'NO'.HCl.PtCl-,  is  an  orange- 
yellow  amorphous  precipitate,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  sulphocyanate  is 
a  white  precipitate ;  the  pici-ate  yellow. 

Sulphate  of  bebirine  in  the  impure  state  has  been  used  as  a  remedy  in  intermittent 
fever. 

The  bark  of  the  bebeeru  tree,  which  has  a  bitter  and  astringent  taste,  contains 
about  2'o  per  cent  of  bebirine  and  sepirine,  together  with  bebiric  acid  and  a  peculiar 
tannin ;  the  seed  contains  the  same  principles,  together  with  about  50  per  cent,  of 
starch,  which  impedes  the  extraction  of  the  bases  and  acid. 

BECKETE.  This  name  has  been  given  to  a  mineral  from  Paynton  in  Devonshire, 
which,  according  to  Kenngott,  is  merely  a  coral  hardened  into  a  chalcedcinic  or  horn- 
stone  variety  of  quartz,  intergrown  with  compact  grey  limestone. 

BEECH.  Fagus  sylvatica. — ^Beech-wood  recently  felled,  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0-982,  and  contains  40  per  cent,  water  ;  after  drying  in  the  air,  it  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0-590,  and  contains  18  to  20  per  cent,  water.  After  drying  at  100°  C.  it  contains, 
according  to  Baer  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  Ivi.  159),  46-1  to  48  3  per  cent,  carbon,  5*8  to 
6-0  hydi-ogen,  46-6  to  45-1  oxygen,  and  1-2  to  0-6  ash.  According  to  Chevandier 
(Compt.  rend.  xxiv.  269),  it  contains  49-8  per  cent.  C,  6-0  H,  43-1  0,  1-1  N,  and 
yields  1-06  per  cent.  ash.  According  to  Sprengel  (J.  techn.  Chem.  xiii.  384),  the 
air-dried  wood  yields  0-365  per  cent,  ash,  containing  0-14  crude  cai'bonate  of  potash  ; 
and  the  leaves  which  fall  in  autumn  yield  6-695  per  cent.  ash. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  percent,  of  the  ash  of  beech-wood,  and 
of  the  leaves,  a,  g,  hare  by  Sprengel  {loc.  cit.);  b,  c  (Witting,  Pharm.  Centr. 
1851,  104);  b,  of  wood  grown  on  sandstone  (bunter  Sandstein),  near  Marburg;  c  of 
wood  grown  on  the  MuschelkaUc,  near  Morschen  in  Km-hessen  ;  d,  c,  f  (Heyer  and 
Vonhausen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxii.  180).  The  wood  was  grown  on  a  basaltic 
liill  near  Giessen.  A  hectare  of  sm-face  produced  yearly  2-672  cubic  metres  of  stem- 
wood  {Schcitholz);  0-965  cm  large  branch-wood  (Prilgclholz) ;  0-769  cm.  small 
branch- wood  {Stockhoh);  and  1-878  c  m.  of  twigs  (Rcisholz);  and  these  quantities 
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of  -wood  extracted  from  the  soil,  in  all,  51-3  kilogi-amines  of  asli,  tJz.  the  stein--\vood 
17"0  kil.,  the  largo  branch-wood  9-9  kil.,  tho  small  branch-wood  4-9  and  the  twag- 
wood  19'5  kil.  Hence  a  cubic  metre  of  the  stem-wood  yields  6'342  kilogrammes 
of  ash;  of  large  branch-wood  10-233  kil.;  and  of  twig-wood  14-14-1  kil.  The  table 
shows  also  that,  reckoning  from  the  bottom  upwards,  the  proportion  of  alkuU  dimi- 
nishes, tliat  of  tho  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acid  increases  ;  while  of  silica,  the  twigs 
have  more  than  the  stem,  and  the  thick  branches  least  of  all. 


Wood  with  Hark. 

Wood. 

Stem. 

Large 
Branches 

Twigs. 

Leaves. 

X 

a 

b 

c 

d 

c 

/ 

h 

Potnsh  

IJme  

Ferric  oxide  .... 
Manganic  oxide  .... 
Sulphuric  anhydride  . 

Silica  

Carbonic  anhydride  . 

Fhosplioric  

Ferric  pliosphate 
Chlcride  of  sodium  . 

21  9 
11 

274 
CO 
9.) 

7-.| 
7-1 

5-2 

15-1 
2-6 

in-9 

1-  2 
13-5 
120 

0-05 

3-4 
10 

C-3 
26-2 

b-G 

G7 

2-  1 
10  7 

n-9 

0-3 
43-0 
5-4 

0-6 

trace 

o-i; 

•i-1 

2R  3 
7-5 

0-0 

3-7 

131 
31 

39-8 
1(1  1 

(I-5 

0-9 
0  4 
2 

19  r, 
G-0 

01 

12  ^ 
1-7- 

37  8 

13  4 

0-3 
Ml 
0  fi 

171 

9  6 

C-8 

11-8 

;  -s 

411-2 
9-0 

n-6 
(i-r, 
1-0 
8-2 
16-3 
10-3 

0-1 

II  7 
M-7 
6-1 
1-1 

n-s 

4  1 
1  9 
27-0 

6  6 

rvl 
in 
37-7 
7-9 

n-4 

2-4 
1-3 
2K-:) 
10-r, 
4  8 

0-3 

Tlie  hark  of  the  beech  contains,  together  with  the  usual  constituents  of  vegetable 
substances,  about  2  per  cent,  of  tannin,  also  a  peculiar  red  substance,  and  another 
which  smells  like  vanilla.  The  latter  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
ether;  and  by  shaking  up  the  alcoholic  solution  -n-ith  hydrate  of  lead,  and  repeated 
precipitation  "by  water,  it  may  be  obtained  as  an  amorphous  wliite  powder,  with  au 
odour  of  vanilla  and  a  bitter  taste.  It  dissolves  in  acetic  acid  and  in  aUvalis ;  nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.    (Lepage,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xii.  181.) 

Dry  beech-bark  yields  about  0"6  per  cent,  crude  potash.  According  to  Hertwig 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlvi.  97),  it  yields  6-6  per  cent,  asli,  containing  in  100  pts.  3-0 
soluble  salts,  consisting  of  alkaline  carbonates,  sulphate  of  potassium,  and  a  trace  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  97 "0  pts.  of  insoluble  salts,  "viz.  64*7  carbonate  of  calcium, 
I6-9  magnesia,  2-7  pliospliate  of  calcium,  1-9  phosphates  of  magnesium,  aluminium, 
and  iron,  and  9-0  siiica. 

The  ash  of  hcrch-nuts  yields  in  100  pts.  18-1  K^O,  7-5  Na-0,  19-5  Ca"0,  9-2  Mg-0, 
2-5  Mni'O-,  lG-5  P-0^  0-7  NaCl,  1-5  SiO-,  9-1  CO-,  and  9-4  charcoal.  (Handw.  d.  Chem. 
2'e  Aufl.  ii.  [2]  549.) 

BBECH-OT^T  OI2i.  Hxile  dc  faine.  C'^H'^O-. — Beech-nuts  yield,  by  pressm-e, 
about  17  percent,  of  a  clear,  light-yellow,  viscid  oil,  inodorous,  having  a  mild  taste  and 
a  density  of  0-9225  at  15°  C.  It  solidifies  at  17°  C,  and  is  coloured  rose-red  by 
nitric  acid.  It  is  a  non-di'ying  oil,  and  yields  a  white  soap.  It  is  used  in  cooking  and 
for  illumination.  Mixed  with  eight  or  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  treated  at  60° 
or  80°  C.  -with  chlorine  gas,  it  is  converted  into  a  chlorinated  oil  containing  C'^H-''Cl-'0-. 
Bromine  acts  on  it  with  violence,  but  if  the  oil  be  cooled  at  the  same  time,  the  com- 
pound C'-''H-''Br-0-  is  produced.    (Lefort,  Compt.  rend.  xxxv.  734.) 

BSSSS  is  the  -wine  of  grain,  and  is  prepared  from  malt,  or  grain,  generally  barley, 
which  has  been  allowed  to  germinate.  The  grain  is  steeped  for  two  or  three  days  in 
water,  until  it  swells,  becomes  somewhat  tender,  and  tinges  the  water  of  a  bright 
reddish-brown  colour.  The  water  being  then  drained  away,  the  barley  is  spread  about 
two  feet  thick  upon  a  floor,  where  it  heats  spontaneously,  and  begins  to  grow  by  first 
shooting  out  the  radicle.  In  this  state,  the  germination  is  stojiped  by  spreading  it 
thinner,  and  turning  it  over  for  two  days ;  after  which  it  is  again  made  into  a  heap, 
and  suffered  to  become  sensilily  hot,  which  usually  happens  in  little  more  than  a  day. 
Lastly,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  kibi,  where,  by  a  gradual  and  low  heat,  it  is  rendered  cli-y 
and  crisp.  This  is  malt,  and  its  qualities  differ  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  soaked, 
drained,  germinated,  dried,  and  baked. 

Malt  is  distinguished  by  its  colour,  as  pale,  amber,  brown,  or  black  malt,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  different  degrees  of  heat  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  Pale  malt  is 
produced  when  the  drying  temperature  does  not  exceed  90°  to  100°  F.,  amber- 
coloured  malt  when  the  heat  has  been  raised  to  120°  to  125°,  and  brown  malt  at  150° 
to  170°.  Black  malt,  commonly  called  patent  malt,  is  prepared  by  roasting  in 
cylinders  like  coffee,  at  a  heat  of  360°  to  400°  F. ;  it  is  used  as  colouring  matter  in  the 
brewery  of  porter. 

Indian  corn,  and  probably  all  large  grain,  requires  to  be  suffered  to  gi-ow  into  the 
blade,  as  well  as  root,  before  it  is  fit  to  be  made  into  malt.  For  this  purpose,  it  is 
buried  about  two  or  three  inches  deep  in  the  ground,  and  covered  with  loose  earth ; 
and  in  ten  or  twelve  daj'S  it  springs  up.  In  this  state,  it  is  taken  up  and  washed,  or 
fanned,  to  clear  it  from  dirt;  and  then  dried  in  the  kiln  for  use. 

Diu'ing  the  process  of  germination,  the  albuminous  matter  of  the  barley  or  other 
grain  is  brought  into  the  peculiar  state  called  diastase,  in  which  it  acts  as  a  ferment 
on  the  starch  contained  in  the  grain,  converting  it  into  dextrin  and  sugar,  and  thereby 
rendering  it  soluble.  A  portion  of  the  starch  is,  however,  always  left  unchanged  by 
the  germinating  process,  and  its  conversion  into  dextrin  and  sugar  is  completed  by 
the  kiln-drying.  The  benefit  of  this  latter  jsroeess  is,  therefore,  not  confined  to  the 
mere  expidsion  of  moisture  from  the  grain ;  indeed  kiln-dried  malt  always  jdelds  a 
larger  quantity  of  saccharine  extract  than  malt  which  has  been  left  to  dry  in  the  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

The  diastase  of  malt  is  capable  of  converting  into  sugar  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
starch  than  that  which  the  grain  itself  contains :  hence  in  the  preparation  of  the  ex- 
tract, the  malt  may  be  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  unmalted  barley  or  other 
grain.  In  Belgium,  large  quantities  of  beer  are  prepared  from  malt  mixed  vrith 
potato  starch. 

To  make  beer,  the  malt,  after  being  ground  or  cut  to  pieces  in  a  mUl,  is  placed  in  a 
tun  or  tub  with  a  false  bottom ;  water  at  about  180°  F.  is  then  poured  upon  it ;  and 
the  whole  is  well  stirred  about  by  suitable  machinery.  This  operation  is  called  mash- 
ing.  After  the  infusion  has  been  left  for  a  few  hours  to  clarify  or  set,  the  clear  liquor 
or  sweet  wort  is  transferred  to  a  copper  boiler  and  boiled  with  hops,  which  give  it  a 
bitter  aromatic  taste,  and  perhaps  also  render  it  less  liable  to  spoil  by  keeping. 
When  the  wort  has  been  sufficiently  boiled,  it  is  drawn  from  the  copper  into  large 
shallow  vessels,  so  as  to  cool  it  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  thereby  avoid  an  irregular  acid  fermentation,  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  liable. 
It  is  then  transferred  to  the  fermenting  vats,  wliich  in  large  breweries  are  of  great 
capacity,  and  mixed  with  yeast,  the  product  of  a  preceding  operation.  The  liquid  is 
thereby  brought  into  a  state  of  commotion  ;  the  sugar  is  more  or  less  converted  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  which  escapes  as  gas ;  and  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the 
extract  is  converted  into  yeast,  part  of  which  is  expended  in  keeping  up  the  fermenta- 
tion, while  the  rest  rises  to  the  surface.  The  fermentation  is  never  suffered  to  run 
its  full  course,  but  is  alwaj'S  stopped  at  a  certain  point,  by  separating  the  yeast  and 
drawing  off  tlie  beer  into  casks.  A  slow  and  almost  insensible  fermentation  then 
takes  place,  whereby  more  of  the  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol,  and  the  beer  is  rendered 
stronger  and  less  saccharine. 

During  this  last  process,  the  beer  gradually  becomes  clear  or  fine,  the  solid  par- 
ticles of  yeast  whicli  float  about  in  it  during  the  fermentation,  and  render  it  muddy, 
being  gradually  brought  to  the  surface  and  dischai'ged  througli  the  bimg-holes  of  the 
casks,  whence  the  yeast  is  conveyed  into  proper  receptacles.  A  very  effective  ar- 
rangement for  this  piu'pose  is  adopted  at  the  extensive  breweries  of  Messrs.  Bass  and 
AUsopp  at  Burton-on-Trent,  for  a  description  and  figiu'e  of  which  see  Muspratfs 
Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  276.  Frequently,  however,  it  is  found  necessary  to  assist  the 
clarification  by  means  of  substances  called  finings,  which  lay  liold  of  the  suspended 
matter,  and  precipitate  it  to  the  bottom.  Isinglass  dissolved  in  soiur  beer  is  often 
used  for  this  purpose,  also  gelatin,  wliite  of  egg,  serum  of  blood,  Carragheen  moss, 
and  the  dried  stomach  of  the  cod,  called  sounds.  It  is  best,  however,  when  the 
clarification  takes  place  spontaneously,  without  the  use  of  finings ;  for  all  these  sub- 
stances tend  to  make  the  beer  flat,  and  prevent  it  from  cai-rying  a  good  head.  The 
composition  of  tlie  water  used  in  brewing  has  a  great  influence  on  the  residt.  Lime 
in  particular  appears  to  favour  the  clarification,  by  combining  with  the  acids  of 
the  malt-extract,  and  forming  insoluble  salts,  wliieh  carry  dow  the  suspended 
matter.  The  spring-water  of  Burton-on-Trent  (not  that  of  the  river  Trent)  contains 
19  per  cent,  of  sidphate  of  lime,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  is  precipitated  on 
boiling. 

Tlie  strength  and  taste  of  beer  are  susceptible  of  endless  variety,  according  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  malt  and  hops  used,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  each 
stage  of  the  process,  but  especially  the  fermentation.    If  the  first  fermentation  be 
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stopped  at  an  early  stage,  tlie  beer  will  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  and 
comparatively  little  alcohol :  it  ^\•ill  be  mild,  and  if  bottled,  will  acquire  the  property 
of  effervescing  strongly  when  the  bottle  is  opened,  because  the  carbonic  acid  produced 
by  the  subsequent  slow  fermentation,  remains  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  and  escapes  with 
violence  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fermentation 
be  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  vat  or  in  casks,  till  nearly  all  the  sugar  is  converted  into 
alcohol  and  the  carbonic  acid  escapes,  the  beer  then  becomes  more  alcoholic ;  but  if 
the  process  be  allowed  to  go  on  too  long,  it  loses  its  briskness  and  becomes  flat  and 
unpalatable.  Strong  beers  are  those  which  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  alcohol; 
substantial  beers  are  those  which  are  rich  in  malt-extract;  the  latter  are  also  said  to 
possess  body. 

The  malt-liquors  consumed  in  this  country  are  of  two  kinds.  Ale  and  Poeter.  Ale 
is  pirepared  from  the  paler  kinds  of  malt,  and  in  its  preparation,  tlie  first  fermentation 
is  cheeked  at  such  a  stage  as  to  leave  a  considerable  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  in 
the  liquor,  which,  by  its  subsequent  conversion  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  may 
keep  up  the  briskness.  The  ale  is  mild  or  bitter,  according  to  the  quantity  of  hops 
added  to  the  wort.  Pale  ale  is  prepared  from  the  palest  malt  dried  in  the  sun  or  l.iy 
steam  heat,  and  from  the  best  and  palest  hops.  An  essential  point  in  its  preparation 
is  to  keep  the  fermenting  temperature  as  low  as  possible,  never  allowing  it  to  rise 
above  72*^  F.  By  this  means,  the  formation  of  acetic  acid  is  prevented,  as  also  the 
sohition  of  the  yeast  by  alcohol,  which  always  communicates  an  unpleasant  flavour  to 
the  liquor, — and  the  delicate  flavour  and  aroma  of  the  hop  are  preserved.  Scotch  ale 
is  a  sweet  strong  ale ;  it  was  formerly  flavoured  with  honey,  but  that  practice  appears 
to  be  now  abandoned.  - 

Porter  is  a  dark-coloured  beer,  prepared  from  a  mixture  of  pale,  amber,  brown,  and 
black  malt.  The  following  table  (taken  from  Muspiratt's  Chemistry)  exliibits  tho 
composition  of  the  various  mixtures  employed  : 


No.  Black. 

1  .  .  9 

2  .  .6 

3  .  .  2 

4  .  .3 
6  .  .  4 
6  .  .5 


Tabic  of  Porter  Grists. 

Brown.  Amber. 

.     0  .  .0 

.34  .  .    0  . 

.30  .  .10 

.25  .  .15 

.24  .  .24 

.    0  .  .95 


Pale.  Total. 

.91  .  .  100 

.60  .  .  100 

.58  .  .  100 

.57  .  .  100 

.48  .  .  100 

.     0  .  .100 


Of  these  the  preference  is  given  to  the  last  two  ;  in  the  others,  the  excess  of  black  and 
brown  malt  introduces  too  much  carbonaceous  and  useless  matter,  whence  the  porter 
acquires  a  disagreeable  taste,  as  if  liquorice  were  added  to  it.  The  fermentation  of 
porter  in  the  vats  is  caiTied  on  till  the  original  gi'avity  of  the  liquid  is  reduced  to 
about  one-third.  Stout  is  merely  a  stronger  kind  of  porter.  Small  beer,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  a  weaker  liquor,  and  is  made  either  by  adding  a  large  quantity  of  water  to 
the  malt,  or  by  mashing  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  water,  the  residuum  left  after  ale  or 
porter  has  been  drawn  off. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  fermentation  of  beer  is  conducted,  has  a  marked 
effect  on  its  quality,  and  especially  on  its  power  of  keeping  without  turning  sour. 
When  the  fermenting  temperature  ranges  from  65°  to  90°  F.,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
beers  of  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  most  parts  of  Germany,  the  beer  gradually 
becomes  sour  by  contact  with  the  aii",  the  alcohol  being  slowly  converted  into  acetic 
acid.  But  Bavarian  beer,  which  is  fermented  at  a  much  lower  temperature,  8°  or  10*^ 
C.  (40-5  to  50°  F.),  does  not  undergo  this  change.  The  difference  arises  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  fermentation  takes  place,  and  is  explained  by  Liebig  as  follows : 
"Wort  is  proportionally  richer  in  soluble  gluten  than  in  sugar,  and  when  set  to  ferment 
in  the  ordinary  way,  it  evolves  a  large  quantity  of  yeast  in  the  state  of  a  thick  froth, 
with  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas  adhering  to  it,  whereby  it  is  floated  to  the  siu-faee 
of  the  liquid.  Now  the  conversion  of  ghiten  into  yeast  is  partly,  at  least,  a  process  of 
oxidation;  and  when  the  liquor  is  covered  with  a  thick  scum,  as  just  described,  the 
gluten  still  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  not  having  free  access  to  the  air,  appears  to  take 
oxygen  from  the  sugar  and  other  matters  contained  in  the  liquid,  the  formation  of  the 
yeast  thus  going  on  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar,  which  is  consequently  destroyed  before 
tlie  whole  of  the  gluten  is  converted  into  yeast.  From  this  caiise,  a  quantity  of  free 
gluten  is  left  in  the  liquid,  and  on  subsequent  exposure  to  the  aii-,  this  gluten  acts  as 
a  ferment,  inducing  the  conversion  of  the  alcohol  into  acetic  acid.  In  tiie  Bavarian 
process,  on  the  contrary,  the  carbonic  acid,  instead  of  escaping  in  large  bubbles,  which, 
carry  the  yeast  to  the  surface,  rises  in  minute  bubbles  in  tlie  same  manner  as  from 
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an  effervescing  mineral  water ;  little  or  no  scum  forms  on  the  surface,  but  the  yeast,  as 
it  is  produced,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  leaves  the  surface  of  the  wort  freely  exposed 
to  the  air.  The  gluten  is  thus  converted  into  yeast  by  atmospheric  oxidation,  and  is  at 
last  whoUy  removed  from  the  liquid  without  decomposition  of  the  sugar.  Beer  thus 
fermented,  is  not  liable  to  acidification  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  kind  of  fermentation  last  described,  is  called  bottom  fermentation  ( TJnter- 
gakrung),  and  the  yeast  produced  by  it  bottom  yeast  ( Unterhefe) ;  while  the  ordi- 
nary fermentation  process  is  called  top  fermentation  {Obergahrung),  and  the 
yeast  which  it  produces  top  yeast  {Oberhcfe),  These  two  kinds  of  yeast  differ 
essentially  in  their  properties  and  mode  of  action.  The  top-yeast  is  gluten  oxidised  in 
a  state  of  putrefaction,  and  the  bottom  yeast  is  the  gluten  oxidised  by  cremacausis  or 
slow  combustion.  Each  of  them  has  a  tendency  to  induce  the  particular  kind  of  fer- 
mentation by  which  it  was  itself  produced.    (See  Fermentation.) 

For  further  details  respecting  the  preparation  and  properties  of  beer,  see  the  articles 
BEEEand  Beewtng  in  the  new  edition  of  TJre! s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines  ;  also  the  article  Beee  in  Muspratt's  Chemistry,  and  in  the  Handwortcrbii.ch 
der  Chemie,  2"=  Aufl.  ii.  [1]  103-6 

Anaitsis  of  Beee.  —  The  normal  constituents  of  beer  are  alcohol,  carbonic  acid, 
and  extractive  matters  of  malt  and  hops  ;  acetic  acid  is  also  present,  but  its  amount 
in  good  beer  is  very  small. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  beer  is  but  small,  not  exceeding  O'l  to  0-5  per 
cent,  even  in  bottled  beer,  and  of  this  small  quantity  the  greater  portion  escapes 
as  soon  as  the  beer  is  opened.  The  strength  of  the  frothing  wiU  give  a  very  good 
idea  of  its  relative  amount.  An  exact  estimation  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  indeed 
seldom  necessary ;  but  if  desired,  it  may  be  made  by  boiling  a  known  quantity  of 
the  beer  in  the  flask-apparatus,  represented  in  fig.  5,  p.  119,  (art.  Alkalimetby.) 
The  carbonic  acid  (anhydi'ous)  then  escapes  as  gas,  while  the  vapours  of  water 
and  alcohol  given  off  at  the  same  time  are  retained  by  the  chloride  of  calcium  in 
the  di'ying  tube.  , 

The  amount  of  acetic  acid  is  estimated  by  the  usual  processes  of  AciDisrETET 
(q.v.) 

The  quantity  of  extractive  matter  in  beer  may  be  determined  by  evaporating 
20  grammes  of  beer  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  and  drying  the  residue  in  an  air- 
bath  (p.  620)  at  100° — 115°  C.  tiU  it  ceases  to  lose  weight.  Before  weighing,  it 
must  be  cooled  under  a  beU-jar  over  chloride  of  calcium,  as  it  is  very  hygroscopic. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  examine  the  extractive  matter  any  further.  It  consists 
mainly  of  su.gar,  dextrin,  albuminous  matter,  and  lupulin,  the  bitter  principle  of  the 
hop.  The  amount  of  dextrm  and  sugar  may  be  determined  by  moistening  the  dried 
residue  with  water  to  a  thin  synip,  and  gradually  adding  strong  alcohol  as  long  as  dextrin 
is  thereliy  separated.  The  clear  sugar-solution  may  then  be  decanted,  and  the  dextrin 
freed  from  the  remaining  sugar  by  repeated  solution  in  water  and  precipitation  by 
alcohol.  The  sohations  of  dextrin  and  sugar  may  then  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  residues  weighed.  The  albuminous  matter  may  be  estimated  from  a  separate  por- 
tion of  the  beer  by  boiling  it  so  as  to  coagulate  the  albumin,  collecting  the  precipitate 
on  a  tared  filter,  then  washing,  drying,  and  weighing  it.  Lastly  the  sum  of  the 
weights  of  the  dextrin,  sugar,  and  albuminous  matter,  deducted  from  the  total  weight 
of  the  extract  gives  the  quantity  of  lupulin. 

The  inorganic  constituents  of  beer  are  estimated  by  evaporating  to  dryness  a 
known  quantity  of  the  beer,  charring  the  residue,  and  then  igniting  it,  as  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  plant-ashes  (p.  419).  They  consist  chiefly  of  the  phosphates  of  calcium  and 
magnesium.  Alkaline  phosphates  may  likewise  be  fomid,  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  is  dissolved  out  during  the  maceration  of  the  barley  for  maltiog.  Common  salt, 
which  is  sometimes  added  to  beer,  will  of  coui'se  be  found  in  the  ash.  Any  consider- 
able amount  of  alkaline  carbonate  may  be  attributed  to  allcaU  added  to  neutralise  free 
acid  in  the  beer. 

The  amount  of  alcohol  in  beer  is  ascertained  by  distilling  500  to  1000  grammes 
(15  to  30  ounces)  in  a  somewhat  capacioiis  retort,  having  its  neck  inclined  upwards  and 
connected  with  a  Liebigs  condenser,  receiving  the  distillate  in  a  tared  flask,  weighing 
it,  and  determining  its  specific  gravity  at  15§  C.  (60°  F.),  that  of  water  at  the  same 
temperature  being  assumed  =  I'OOO  ;  or  the  proportion  of  alcohol  may  be  found  by 
testing  the  distillate  with  a  delicate  alcoholometer.  The  weight  per  cent,  of  alcohol  is 
then  found  by  means  of  table  A,  which  is  an  amplification  of  part  of  that  given 
imder  Alcoholojietey  (p.  81),  and  thence  the  total  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  given 
quantity  of  beer  may  be  found. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  IQOO  grras.  of  beer  gave  615-38  grras.  of  distillate  of  .specific 
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gravity  0'98949  at  60°  F. ;  tlien,  according  to  the  table,  the  distillate  would  contain 
6-11  jier  cent,  alcohol,  and  therefore  the  615'38  grms.  of  distiUate  would  contain  37'6 
grms.  alcohol.  Now  thess  37'6  grms.  of  alcohol  were  obtained  from  1000  grms.  of  beer  ; 
consequently  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  beer  is  3'76  per  cent.  The  trouble  of 
calculation  may  be  saved  by  diluting  the  distillate  till  its  weight  becomes  equal  to 
that  of  the  beer  employed ;  the  specific  gravity  wiU  then  at  once  give  the  percentage 
by  weight  of  alcohol  in  the  beer.  If,  for  example,  the  distillate  after  dilution  exhibited 
a  specific  gravity  =  0-9932,  the  percentage  of  alcohol  would  be  3-76.  If  a  Trallea' 
alcoholometer  were  used,  it  would  sliow  in  the  distiUate,  before  dilution,  a  percentage 
by  volume  of  7"6,  coiTcsponding  to  6-11  by  weight.  In  using  the  alcoholometer,  it  is 
best  not  to  dilute  the  distillate,  unless  the  instrument  is  especially  graduated  for  very 
weak  liquids.  If  tlie  observed  specific  grarity  or  alcoholometer-degree  does  not  occur 
in  the  table,  the  weight  per  cent,  of  alcohol  will  be  found  by  interpolation. 


Table  A. — Specific  Gravitij  and  Strength  of  Spirits. 


Volume 
per  cent. 

Weight 
per  cent. 

Specific  Gravity. 

Volume 
per  cent. 

Weipllt 
per  cent 

Specific  Gravity, 

1- 

0-80 

0-99850 

4-0 

3-60 

0-99350 

1-1 

0-88 

0  99835 

4-6 

3-68 

0-99336 

1-2 

0-96 

0-99820 

4-7 

3-76 

0-99322 

1-3 

1-04 

0-99805 

4-8 

3-84 

0-99308 

1-4 

1-12 

0-99790 

4-9 

3-92 

0-99294 

1-5 

1-20 

0-99775 

5-0 

4-00 

0-992S0 

1-6 

1-28 

0-99760 

5-1 

4-OS 

0-90267 

1-7 

1-30 

0  997  15 

5-2 

4-16 

0-99254 

1-8 

1-44 

0-99730 

5-3 

4-24 

0-99241 

1-9 

1-52 

0-99715 

5-4 

4-32 

0-99228 

2-0 

1-60 

0-99700 

5-5 

4-40 

0-99215 

2-1 

1-68 

0-99686 

5-6 

4-48 

0-99202 

2-2 

1-76 

0-99672 

5-7 

4-56 

0-99189 

2-3 

1-84 

0-99658 

5-8 

4-64 

0-99176 

2-4 

1-92 

0-99644 

5-9 

4-72 

0-99163 

2-5 

2-00 

0-99630 

6-0 

4-81 

0-99150 

2-6 

2-08 

0-99616 

6-1 

4-89 

0-99137 

2-7 

2-16 

0-99602 

6-2 

4-97 

0-99124 

2-8 

2-24 

0-99588 

6-3 

6-05 

0-99111 

2-9 

2-32 

0-99574 

6-4 

5-13 

0-99098 

3-0 

2-40 

0-99560 

6-5 

5-21 

0-99085 

3-1 

2-48 

0-99546 

6-6 

5-30 

0-99072 

3-2 

2-56 

0-99532 

6-7 

5-38 

0-99059 

3-3 

2-64 

0-99518 

6-8 

5-46 

0-99046 

3-4 

2-72 

0-99504 

6-9 

5-54 

0-99033 

3-5 

2-80 

0-99490 

7-0 

5-62 

0-99020 

3-6 

2-88 

0-99476 

7-1 

5-70 

0-99008 

3-7 

2-96 

0-99462 

7-2 

5-78 

0-98996 

3-8 

3-04 

0-99448 

7-3 

5-86 

0-9S984 

3-9 

3-12 

0-99434 

7-4 

5-94 

0-98972 

4-0 

3-20 

0-99420 

7-5 

6-02 

0-98960 

4-1 

3-28 

0-99406 

7-6 

6-11 

0-98949 

4-2 

3-36 

0-99392 

7-7 

0-19 

0-98930 

4-3 

3-44 

0-99378 

7-8 

6-27 

0-98924 

4-4 

3-52 

0-99364 

7-9 

6-35 

0-98912 

.  8-0 

6-43 

0-98900 

The  residue  in  the  retort  may  be  used  for  determining  the  amount  of  extractive 
matter  in  the  beer.  For  this  pm-pose  it  is  diluted  -with  water,  after  cooling,  till  its 
weight  becomes  equal  to  that  of  the  beer  before  distillation,  and  the  amount  of  extrac- 
tive matter  is  then  found  from  its  specific  gravity,  by  means  of  tables  jjrovided  for  the 
purpose. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  more  detailed  table  in  the  Handw'ortcrhuch,  2'°  Aufl.  iL 
[1]  1081. 
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Table  B. — Specific  Gravity  and  Strength  of  Malt-Extract. 


Specific 
Gravity. 

Malt-extract 
in  100  pts, 
of  liquid. 

Specific 
Gravify. 

Malt-extract 
in  100  pts. 
of  liquid. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Malt  extract 
in  100  pts. 
of  liquid. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Malt-extract 
in  100  pts. 
of  lic^uid- 

I'OOO 

0-000 

1*018 

4-500 

1-036 

8-925 

1-054 

13-238 

I'OOl 

1  .AT  Q 

1  .AO"? 

9-170 

1-055 

13-476 

1'002 

O'oOO 

1-020 

5-000 

1-038 

9-413 

1-056 

13-714 

1'003 

0-750 

1  .AO  1 

5-250 

1-039 

9-657 

1-057 

13-952 

1'004 

l-QOO 

1  .AOO 

6-500 

1-040 

9-901 

1-058 

14-190 

1-005 

1-250 

1  .AOQ 

5-750 

1-041 

,  10-142 

1-059 

14-428 

1'006 

1-500 

1  -AO /I 

6-000 

1-042 

10-381 

1-060 

14-666 

1'007 

1-750 

1  .  AO  ^ 

6-244 

1-043 

10-619 

1-061 

14-904 

I'OOS 

2-000 

b  4oo 

1-044 

10-857 

1-062 

15-139 

1-009 

2-250 

1-027 

6-731 

1-045 

11-095 

1-063 

15-371 

1-010 

2-500 

1-028 

6-975 

1-046 

11-333 

1-064 

15-604 

1011 

2-750 

1-029 

7-219 

1-047 

11-595 

1-065 

15-837 

1-012 

3-000 

1  030 

7-463 

1-048 

11-809 

1-066 

16-070 

1-013 

3-250 

1-031 

7-706 

1-049 

12-047 

1-067 

16-302 

1-014 

3-500 

1-032 

7-950 

1-050 

12-285 

1-068 

16-534 

1-015 

3-750 

1-033 

8-195 

1-051 

12-523 

1-069 

16-767 

1-016 

4-000 

1-034 

8-438 

1-052 

12-761 

1-070 

17-000 

1-017 

4-250 

1-035 

8-681 

1-053 

13-000 

A  more  extended  table  of  the  specific  gravity  of  pure  syrup,  ■wbich  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  of  malt-extract,  is  given  in  Vrc's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines,  new  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  610. 

The  amount  of  alcohol  in  beer  may  in  most  cases  be  calculated  -with  sufficient 
accuracy  for  practical  purposes,  from  the  difference  between  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
boiled  and  unboiled  beer,  according  to  the  following  principle  :  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  unboiled  beer  is  less  than  that  of  the  boiled  beer,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  specific 
gravity  of  spirit  of  wine  of  equed  alcoholic  strength  is  less  than  that  of  water.  To 
determine  the  amoimt  of  alcohol  in  beer  accordingly,  the  beer  is  first  freed  from  car- 
bonic acid  by  brisk  agitation  in  a  capacious  flask,  assisted  perhaps  by  very  gentle 
warming,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  accurately  determined.  It  is  then  boiled  to  drive 
off  the  alcohol,  and  the  residue  is  diluted  with  water,  till  its  weight  becomes  exactly 
equal  to  the  original  weight  of  the  beer ;  it  is  then  filtered,  if  necessary,  through  a 
covered  filter,  and  its  specific  gravity  likewise  determined.  The  amount  of  alcohol  is 
then  calculated,  as  in  the  following  example.  Suppose  the  specific  gravity  of  the  unboiled 
beer,  freed  from  carbonic  acid,  to  be  1-0250  ;  and  after  boiling  and  dilution  with 
water,  to  be  increased  to  1-0320.  Then,  according  to  the  prmciple  just  stated,  the 
specific  gra-vity  of  pure  spirit  of  the  same  alcoholic  strength  as  the  beer,  will  be  to 

thatof  water  as  1-0320  :  1-0250  ;  that  is  to  say,  it -ndll  be  5-^1^  =  0-9932,  which,  ac- 

1-0320  ' 

cording  to  the  table,  page  531,  corresponds  to  3-8  per  cent. 

The  empirical  rule  for  finding  the  specific  gra-vity  of  spirit  of  equal  strength  -with 
the  beer  is :  Divide  the  specific  gravity  of  the  unboiled  beer  by  that  of  the  boiled  beer, 
after  its  original  weight  has  been  restored  by  dilution.  ■ 

It  is  clear  that  the  results  obtained  by  this  method  (called  in  G-ermany  the  Specific 
Beer-test),  will  be  more  exact,  in  proportion  as  the  composition  of  the  beer  differs  less 
from  that  of  pure  spirit  of  equal  strength,  in  other  words,  the  smaller  the  amount  of 
of  the  extractive  matter  contained  in  the  beer.  For  beers  like  those  of  Bavaria,  it 
answers  very  well ;  but  for  those  which  contain  a  larger  amount  of  extract  it  cannot 
be  relied  on. 

For  Balling's  Saccharometric  method  (saecharimetrische  Bicrprobe),  and  Fuchs's 
Hallymdric  method  {hallymetrisckc  Bierprobe),  wliich  latter  consists  in  determining 
the  quantities  of  alcohol  and  extractive  matter  in  beer  by  the  quantity  of  common 
salt  which  it  is  capable  of  dissolving,  see  HandwHrterbuch  dcr  Chemie,  2'«  Aufl.  ii. 
[1]  1078;  and  Handbnck  der  technisch-chemischen  Untersuchungen  von  P.  A.  Bolley, 
2'°  Aufl.  Leipzig,  1861,  s.  350. 

The  following  tables  C  and  D,  exhibit  the  composition  of  various  kinds  of  beer. — 
See  also  Jahrcsbericht  fur  Chemie,  1849,  p.  708;  1850,  p.  683 ;  1853,  p.  768;  1865, 
p.  862. 
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Table  C. — Average  Amoimt  of  Malt-extract  and  Alcohol  in  various  Kinds  of  Beer. 


Percentage  of 

Malt  extract 

A 1 C  0 11 0 1 . 

London  Ale,  for  exportation  .... 

7—5 

6—8 

London  Ale,  ordinary  

5—4 

4—5 

London  Porter,  for  exportation 

7—6 

5—6 

London  Porter,  ordinary  .... 

5—4 

3—4 

Brussels  Lambik  

5-5— 3-5 

4-5—6 

Brussels  Faro  ...... 

5—3 

2-5—4 

Biere  forte  de  Strasbourg  .... 

4-3-5 

4-4-5 

Biere  blanclie  de  Paris  

8—5 

3-5—4 

Bavarian  Beer  ...... 

6-5—4 

3-^-5 

White  Beer  of  Berlin  

6-2—5-7 

1-8—2 

Table  D. — Special  Eesulls  of  the  examination  of  certain  Beers. 


Name  of  Beer. 

Malt- 
extract. 

Ptrce 
Alcohol. 

itage  of 

Carbonic 
acid.* 

Water. 

Analysed 
by 

London  Porter  (Barclay  and  Perkins)  . 

6-0 

5-4 

0-16 

SS'44 

Kaiser. 

6-8 

09 

86-3 

Balling. 

4-7 

0-37 

89-0 

Ziurek. 

Burton  Ale  

14  5 

5-9 

79-6 

Hoffmann. 

Scotch  Ale  (Edinburgh)  

10-9 

8-5 

0-15 

80-45 

Kaiser. 

Ale  (Berlin)  

6-3 

7-6 

0-17 

85-93 

Ziurek. 

3-4 

5-5 

0-2 

90-9 

Kaiser. 

2-9 

4-9 

0-2 

92-0 

Kaiser. 

4-6 

0-18 

85-85 

Kaiser. 

9-2 

4-2 

017 

86-49 

Kaiser. 

Bavarian  Draugiit  beer  (Sc/ienkbier)  Miinchen 

5-8 

3-8 

0-14 

90-26 

Kaiser. 

Bavarian  Store-beer  (Lager-bier)  Miinchen  7 
IG  months  old         ....  3 

5-0 

5-1 

0-15 

89-75 

Kaiser. 

Bavarian  Store- beer,  MUnchen 

3-9 

4-3 

016 

91-04 

Kaiser. 

Bavarian  Draught-beer,  Brunswick 

5-1 

3-5 

911 

Otto. 

Bavarian  Beer,  Waldschlosschen 

4-8 

3-6 

91-5 

Fischer. 

Prague  Draught-beer  

6-9 

2-4 

90-7 

Balling. 

Prague  Town  Beer  (Stadl-bier) 

10-9 

3-9 

85-2 

Balling. 

Sweet  Beer,  Brunswick  

140 

1-36 

84-7 

Otto. 

Josty's  Beer,  Berlin  

2-6 

2-6 

0-5 

94-3 

Ziurek. 

Weriler's  Brown  Beer,  Berlin  .... 

31 

2-3 

0-3 

94-2 

Ziurek. 

White  Beer,  Berlin   

5-7 

1-9 

0-6 

91-8 

Znirek. 

Biere  blanche  de  Louvain  .... 

3-0 

4  0 

93-0 

Le  Cambre. 

Peterniann,  Louvain  

4-0 

6-5 

89-5 

Le  Cambre. 

Mum,  Brunswick  

45-0 

1-9 

63- 1  [ 

Freytag  and 

Busse. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  percentage  composition  of  the  ash  of  beer,  the  first 
three  analysed  by  W a Iz  (Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  iii.  312  ;  Jahresber.  f.  Chem.  1865,  p.  892), 
the  rest  by  Dickson  (PhiL  Mag.  xxxiii.  341 ;  Jahresber.  1847-8,  p.  1112). 


Table  E. — Ash  of  Beer. 


Potash  .... 
Soda  .... 
Lime  .... 
Magnesia 

Sulphuric  acid  (SO^)  . 
Chlorine       .       .  . 
Silica  .... 
Phosphoric  acid  (P20'') 

L()n(ion 
Boer. 

From 
Munchen. 

From 
Spejer. 

Scotch  Ale 
(14  samples}- 

Scotch 
(2  samples). 

Dublin 
Porter 
(2  samples). 

London 
Porter 
(5  samples). 

38-35 
7-GS 

2-  45 

3-  78 

1-  ,36 

2-  75 
9-87 

33-76 

36-58 
9-03 
1-48 
5-64 
1  -68 
3-14 
9-90 

31-69 

37-68 
6-.59 
2-98 
4-66 
2-56 
2-U 
10-29 
33-10 

3-  2—29-8 
20-9  -  38-5 

0-2—  20 

0-  1—  5-6 

1-  6— 19-2 

4-  3—18-25 
4-6—19  1 
6  0—25-7 

18-9—20-9 
33-8— 38-8 

1-  3-  1-6 
0-2—  1-4 

2-  2—  6-4 
7-4—11-4 

13-3—18-6 
12-5— 18-8 

21-4—32-0 
24-0—42-7 
0  8—  1-5 
0-2—  1-2 
2-8—101 
6-9- 101 

6-  9— 197 

7-  9- 20-0 

4-9  —31-1 

21-8  —50-8 
0-8  —  6-9 

0-  1—12 

1-  6  —12  2 
6-5  — 1  1'5 
8.25—197 
9  -3  — 20'G 

100-00 

100  00 

100-00 

*  The  blanks  in  this  column  indicate  that  the  carbonic  acid  was  not  determined  quantitatively  in  the 
corresponding  samples. 
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Original  Gravity  of  Beer-worts. — The  conversion  of  sugar  into  alcohol  by  fei- 
mentation,  is  attended  with  a  diminution  of  density  in  the  liquid;  consequently  the 
specific  gravity  of  beer  is  always  less  than  that  of  the  wort  before  fermentation.  Now 
by  the  revenue-laws  of  this  country,  the  brewer  is  allowed  a  drawback  upon  all  beer 
that  is  exported,  the  amount  being  regulated  according  to  the  original  gravity  of  the 
wort.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  the  revenue  officer  be  possessed  of  a  method  of 
determining  the  original  gravity,  from  the  observed  specific  gravity  and  composition 
of  the  beer,  whereby  he  may  .  check  the  record  kept  by  the  brewer. 

If  the  non-volatile  matter  of  beer  consisted  entirely  of  starch-sugar  (glucose),  the 
determination  of  the  original  gravity  would  be  a  very  easy  matter :  for  it  is  found 
that  every  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol  in  beer  corresponds  very  nearly  to  2  per  cent,  of 
sugar  in  the  wort  before  fermentation  :  hence  it  would  merely  be  necessary  to  double 
the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  the  beer,  add  thereto  the  percentage  of  sugar  as  found 
by  direct  experiment,  and  the  sum  would  be  the  total  amount  of  sugar  in  100  pts.  of 
the  unfermented  wort ;  the  specific  gravity  would  then  be  given  by  a  saccharometer- 
table,  such  as  Table  B,  p  532. 

For  example,  London  porter  (No.  1,  of  Table  D),  contains  6-0  per  cent,  of  malt- 
extract  (which  we  shall  suppose  to  consist  of  starch-sugar),  and  5'4  per  cent,  alcohol, 
the  latter  coi-responding  approximately  to  10 '8  per  cent,  starch-sugar.  Hence  the  total 
quantity  of  extract  in  the  unfermented  wort  would  be  6-0  +  10'8  =  16-8,  giving  a 
specific  gravity  of  1'06. 

But  tlie  actual  problem  to  be  solved  is  much  less  simple :  for  the  wort  contains 
several  other  substances,  all  differing  more  or  less  in  specific  gi'avity  from  starch-sugar. 
Hence  the  exact  determination  of  original  gravities  can  only  be  effected  by  special 
observations.  The  question  has  been  examined  by  several  foreign  chemists,  especially 
by  Balling  of  Prague,  in  his  great  work  on  Brewing*  ;  in  this  country  it  has  been 
investigated  by  Messrs.  Dobson  and  Phillips,  of  the  Department  of  Inland  Kevenue, 
and  more  recently  by  Professors  Graham,  Hofmann,  and  Eedwood,  from  whose 
"  Eeport  on  Original  Gravities,"  f  the  following  observations  are  extracted. 

The  substances  contained  in  beer- wort,  in  addition  to  starch-sugar,  are  :  1.  Dextrin, 
which  has  not  been  converted  into  sugar  in  the  process  of  mashing.  2.  In  many  in- 
stances, cane-sugar,  the  use  of  which  is  now  permitted  in  breweries.  3.  Caramel, 
arising  either  from  high-dried  malt,  or  from  treacle  or  burnt-sugar,  the  use  of  which 
in  the  brewery  of  porter  is  also  allowed  by  law.  4.  A  peculiar  saccharine  substance, 
called  "  extractive  substance,"  resembling  caramel,  possessing  decided  aeid  properties, 
and  not  fermentable  by  yeast,  even  after  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid.J  5.  Azotised 
or  albuminous  matter,  derived  from  the  grain.    6.  Alkaline  and  earthy  salts. 

The  albuminous  matter  and  the  inorganic  salts,  have  but  little  effect  on  the  com- 
parative densities  of  the  wort  before  and  after  fermentation ;  but  the  dextrin,  cane- 
sugar,  caramel,  and  "  extractive  matter,"  all  give  solutions  of  less  specific  gravity  than 
a  solution  of  starch-sugar  containing  the  same  quantity  of  carbon,  and  therefore 
capable  of  yielding  an  equal  amount  of  alcohol.  The  differences  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  table. 

Table  F. — Specific  Gravities  of  Solutions  of  various  Saccharine  Substances,  and  of 
Pale  and  Beo'wn  Malt  containing  equcd  qitantitics  o/Caebon. 


Solution 
of  Starch- 
sugar. 

Solution 
of  Cane- 
sugar. 

Solution 
of 

Dextrin. 

Solution 
of  Extrac- 
tive Sub- 
stance. 

Solution 
of 

Caramel. 

Solution 
of 

Pale  Malt. 

Solution 
of  Brown 
Malt. 

Parts  of  Cane- 
sugtir  correspoud- 
ing  in  1000  Parts 
by  Weight  of 
Solution. 

1010-4 

1010-1 

1009-7 

1008-9 

1008-7 

1010-0 

1010-0 

25 

1020-8 

1020-2 

1019-3 

1017-8 

1017-3 

1020-3 

1020-2 

50 

1031-3 

1030-2 

1028-8 

1026-5 

1026-2 

1030-6 

1030-6 

75 

1042-4 

1040-6 

1038-3 

1035-5 

1034-9 

1041-2 

1041-2 

100 

1053-5 

1051-0 

1047-9 

1044-7 

1043-8 

1052-1 

1052-0 

125 

1064-9 

1061-8 

1057-3 

1053-9 

1052-8 

1063-0 

1062-9 

150 

1076-0 

1072-9 

1066-9 

1063-0 

1062-3 

1074-2 

1074-0 

175 

1087-8 

1083-8 

1067-6 

1072-7 

1071-8 

1085-5 

1085-5 

200 

1099-4 

1095-2 

1086-3 

1082-3 

1081-3 

1097-2 

1097-2 

225 

1111-4 

1106-7 

1095-8 

1091-0 

1109-0 

1109-0 

250 

*  Die  Giiliruvgschemie  tvissemchaftlich  be^yliytdet  vnd  in  ihrcr  Amvejidurtg  avf  die  Wetyibereitung^ 
Bieibrancrei,  BranntwcinbreyinereiyUnd  HtJ'encrxcugung  pralttisch  dargestelU,  Von  C.irl  N.  Balling. 
Prngue,  1HI5.  Or  a  shorter  treatise  by  he  same  author  -."Die  Saccharomctrisckc  Bier-  unri  Branntwein- 
meiscliprube.    Prague,  1816.    See  also  Handworterbucli  d.  Chem.  'ite  Aufl.  ii.[l-]  1079. 

t  Chem.  Sor.  Q.  J.  v.  -2-29. 

X  It  probably  contains  glycerin  and  succinic  aeid,  both  of  which  substances  have  been  shown  by 
Pasteur  to  be  produced  in  alcoholic  fermentiition. 
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Tliese  mmiliers  plainly  show  that  if  au  uufermented  wort  contains  cane-sugar  and 
ilextrin,  and  the  gravity  lost  by  fermentation  is  inferred  from  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
contained  in  the  beer,  on  the  supposition  that  the  fermentable  matter  consisted  wholly 
of  starch-sugar,  the  estimated  gravity  will  be  too  high ;  and  on  the  otlier  hand  the  con- 
version of  a  portion  of  the  fermentable  sugar  into  uufermentable  extractive  matter,  which 
gives  a  solution  of  lower  specific  gravity  for  the  same  amount  of  carbon,  will  cause 
the  estimate  of  the  original  gravity  to  come  out  too  low;  indeed,  the  extractive  substance 
indicates  only  about  five-sixths  of  the  saccharine  principle  from  which  it  is  derived. 

To  obviate  these  difiieidties,  the  authors  of  the  Report  were  led  to  propose,for  the  deter- 
mination of  original  gravities,  a  piu'ely  empu'ical  method,  which  consisted  in  ferment- 
ing solutions  of  cane-sugar,  starch,  sugar,  and  malt-extract,  of  known  original  gravity, 
and  making,  at  ten  or  twelve  stages  of  the  process,  two  following  observations  :  1.  Dis- 
tilling a  convenient  quantity  (4  tlnid  ounces)  of  the  fermented  liquid  in  a  retort  as 
described  at  page  5.30,  diluting  the  alcoholic  distillate  with  water,  to  the  original 
volume  of  the  liquid,  and  taking  its  specific  gravity ;  this  deducted  fi'om  the  specific 
gravity  of  water  (=  1000)  gives  the  spirit-indication  of  the  beer:  e.g.  if  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  alcoholic  distillate  after  dilution  is  98o-9o,  the  spu-it-indication 
is  14-05.  —  2.  DUuting  the  boiled  beer  after  cooling,  to  its  original  volume,  taking  its 
specific  gravity,  and  subtracting  this,  which  is  called  the  extract-gravity,  from  the 
known  original  gravity  of  the  wort  before  fermentation.  The  difference  gives  the 
number  of  dcgrcus  of  gravity  lost,  corresponding  to  the  spirit-indication  previously 
observed.  The  results  of  a  long  series  of  determinations  of  this  kind  on  liquids  of 
known  original  gravity  are  given  in  the  "  Eeport"  in  the  form  of  tallies  :  of  these  we 
shall  quote  only  tliose  which  embody  the  general  result  of  the  inquiry,  and  are 
intended  for  actual  use  in  determining  the  original  gravity  of  beer-worts. 

Table  G  (p.  536)  is  to  be  used  when  the  spirit-indication  of  the  beer  is  found  by 
distillation  in  the  manner  above-mentioned.  The  first  column  gives  the  integers  of 
spirit-indication,  the  fractional  parts  (tenths)  thereof  being  placed  at  the  heads  of  the 
other  columns  ;  the  numbers  in  these  several  columns  are  the  degrees  of  gravity  lost 
corresponding  to  the  several  spirit-indications.  Thus,  suppose  that  a  sample  of  beer 
distilled  as  above,  gives  a  spirit-indication  =  9'4,  and  extract-gravity  =  1030-6.  On 
the  ninth  line  of  the  table,  and  in  tlie  column  headed  -4,  is  found  the  number  41-2, 
which  is  the  gravity  lost,  and  this  added  to  the  extract-gravity,  gives  41'2  +  1030-6 
=-  1071-8  for  the  original  gravity  of  the  wort. 

As  the  distillation  of  the  beer  in  a  retort,  and  collecting  of  the  entire  quantity  of 
alcohol  evolved,  is  an  operation  which  occupies  considerable  time,  and  requires  some 
experience  in  manipulation,  it  is  often  desirable  to  obtain  the  spirit-indication  of  the  beer 
by  an  easier  process.  This  may  be  done  by  first  taking  the  specific  gi'avity  of  the  beer 
deprived  of  carbonic  acid  by  agitation,  then  boiHng  it  in  a  flask  till  all  the  alcohol  is 
expelled,  dUuting  it  to  its  original  volume,  and  again  taking  its  specific  gravity.  The 
first  residt,  the  hecr-gravity,  deducted  from  the  second,  the  extract-gravity,  is  the 
new  spirit-indication  :  thus  if  the  beer  before  boiling  has  a  specific  gi-avity  of  1044-7, 
and  after  boiling  of  1035-1,  the  sp)irit-indication  is  9-6  degrees.  By  numerous 
experiments  in  which  the  beer  was  boiled  in  a  retort,  and  the  alcoholic  distillate 
collected  as  above,  it  was  found  that  the  second  method,  the  evaporation-method, 
gives  a  spirit-indication  nearly  equal  to  that  residting  from  the  first  or  distillation- 
method,  but  always  sensibly  less  ;  thus  the  spirit-indication  of  a  particidar  sample  was 
9-9  degrees  by  the  first  method,  and  9-6  by  the  second.  The  experiments  in  question 
were  made  on  liquids  of  known  original  gravity,  and  thus  a  series  of  detenninations 
were  obtained  of  the  relation  between  the  spirit-indication  as  determined  by  the 
evaporation-method,  and  the  degrees  of  gravity  lost.  The  general  results  of  the 
inquiry,  as  applied  to  malt-worts,  are  given  in  the  Table  H,  the  arrangement  of  which 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Table  G. 

The  authors  of  the  Eeport  likewise  suggest  a  rational  method  of  determining 
original  gravities,  which  is  interesting  in  a  scientific  point  of  A-iew,  though  not  expedi- 
tious enough  for  practical  use.  It  is  as  follows :  First  determine  the  amount  of  alcohol 
in  the  beer  by  distillation.  Then  treat  the  residual  liquid,  which  generally  contains 
both  starch-sugar  and  nnfermentahle  extractive  matter,  with  j'east,  to  complete  the 
fermentation,  and  determine  the  additional  quantity  of  alcohol  thus  produced,  making 
a  correction  for  that  which  is  introduced  by  the  yeast  itself.  Lastly,  make  up  the 
remaining  spu-itless  liquor  with  water  to  the  original  volume  of  the  beer,  and  take  its 
specific  gravity,  a  correction  being  also  made  for  the  increase  of  gravity  caused  by  the 
yeast.  The  Cjuantity  of  starch-sugar  corresponding  to  the  corrected  gi'avity  of  this 
solution  of  extractive  matter  may  now  be  found  from  a  talde  pro'vided  for  the  piu'pose  ; 
and  this,  added  to  the  amount  of  starch-sugar  corresponding  to  the  alcohol,  gives  the 
total  quantity  of  starch-sugar,  from  which  the  original  gravity  may  be  found  by  the 
saccharometer  tables. 
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Table  Q.  —  To  be  used  in  ascertaining  Original  Gravities  by  the  Distillation- 

Peocess. 

Degrees  of  Spirit-indication  with  corresponding  Degrees  of  Gravity  lost  in  Malt- 
Worts. 


Degrees  of 

Spirit- 
indication. 

0 

•1 

•2 

•3 

•4 

•5 

•6 

•7 

•8 

•9 

0 





0-2 

0-6 

0-9 

1-2 

1-5 



1-8 

2-1 

2-4 

2-7 

1 

3-0 

3-3 

3-7 

4-1 

4-4 

4-8 

5-1 

5-5 

5-9 

6-2 

2 

6-G 

7-0 

7-4 

7-8 

8-2 

8-6 

9-0 

9-4 

9-8 

10-2 

3 

10-7 

U'l 

11-5 

12-0 

12-4 

12-9 

13-3 

13-8 

14-2 

14-7 

4 

15-1 

15-5 

16-0 

16-4 

16-8 

17-3 

17-7 

18  2 

18-6 

19-1 

5 

19-0 

19  9 

28  4 

20-9 

21-3 

21-8 

22-2 

22-7 

23-1 

23-6 

6 

24-1 

24-6 

25-0 

25-5 

26-0 

26-4 

26-0 

27-4 

27-8 

28-3 

7 

28-8 

29-2 

29-7 

30-2 

30  7 

31-2 

31-7 

32-2 

32-7 

33-2 

8 

33-7 

34-3 

34-8 

35-4 

35-9 

36-5 

37-0 

37-5 

38-0 

38-6 

9 

39-1 

39-7 

40-2 

40-7 

41-2 

41-7 

42-2 

42-7 

43-2 

43-7 

10 

44-2 

44-7 

45-1 

45-6 

46-0 

46-5 

47-0 

47-5 

48-0 

48-5 

11 

49-0 

49-6 

50-1 

50-6 

51-2 

51-7 

52-2 

52-7 

53  3 

53-8 

12 

54-3 

54-9 

55-4 

55-9 

56-4 

56-9 

57-4 

67-9 

58-4 

58  9 

13 

59-4 

60-0 

60-5 

61-1 

61-6 

62-2 

62-7 

63-3 

63-8 

64-3 

14 

64-8 

654 

65-9 

66-5 

67-1 

67-6 

68-2 

68-7 

69-3 

69-9 

15 

76-5 

Table  H.  —  To  be  used  in  ascertaining  Original  Gravities  by  the  Evapoeation 

Peocess. 

Degrees  of  Sinrit-indication  with  corresponding  Degrees  of  Gravity  lost  in  Mcdt- 

Worts. 


Degrees  of 

Spirit- 
indication. 

0 

•1 

•2 

•3 

•4 

•5 

■6 

•7 

•8 

•9 

0 

0-3 

0-7 

1-0 

1-4 

1-7 

2-1 

2-4 

2-8 

3-1 

1 

3-5 

3-8 

4-2 

4-6 

5-0 

54 

5-8 

6-2 

6-6 

7-0 

2 

7-4 

7  8 

8-2 

8-7 

9-1 

9-5 

9-9 

10-3 

10-7 

11-1 

3 

11-5 

11-2 

12-4 

12-8 

13-2 

13-6 

14-0 

14  4 

14-8 

15  3 

4 

15-8 

16-2 

16-6 

17-0 

17-4 

17  9 

184 

18-8 

19-3 

19-8 

5 

20-3 

20-7 

21-2 

21-6 

22-1 

22-5 

23-0 

23-4 

23-9 

24-3 

G 

24-8 

25-2 

25-6 

26-1 

26-6 

27-0 

27  5 

28-0 

28-5 

29-0 

7 

29-5 

30'0 

30-4 

30-9 

31-3 

31-8 

32-3 

32-8 

33-3 

33-8 

8 

34-3 

34-9 

35  5 

36-0 

36-6 

371 

37-7 

38-3 

38-8 

39-4 

9 

40-0 

40-5 

41-0 

41-5 

42-0 

42-5 

43-0 

43-5 

44-0 

44-4 

10 

44-9 

45-4 

46-0 

46-5 

47-1 

47-6 

48-2 

48-7 

49-3 

49-8 

11 

50-3 

50-9 

51-4 

51-9 

52-5 

53-0 

53-5 

54-0 

54-5 

55-0 

12 

55-6 

56-2 

56-7 

57  3 

67-8 

58-3 

58-9 

59-4 

59-9 

60-5 

13 

61-0 

61-6 

62-1 

62-7 

63-2 

63-8 

64-3 

64-9 

65-4 

66-0 

14 

66-5 

67-0 

67-6 

68-1 

68-7 

69-2 

69-8 

70-4 

70-9 

71-4 

15 

720 

Adulteration  of  Beer. — The  addition  of  extraneous  substances  to  beer,  to  give  it 
colour  and  heading,  or  to  provide  cheaper  sub.stitutes  for  the  bitter  of  the  hop,  appears 
to  have  been  formerly  carried  to  a  gTeat  extent  in  this  country.  Dr.  Ure  says,  in  his 
"  Dictionary  of  Chemistry"  4th  edition,  1831,  p.  203:  "As  long  ago  as  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  brewers  were  forbid  to  mix  sugar,  honey,  Guinea  pepper,  essentia  bina, 
cocculus  indiciis,  or  any  other  unwholesome  ingredient,  in  beer,  under  a  certain 
penalty  ;  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  such  at  least  was  the  practice  of  some ;  and 
writers,  who  profess  to  discuss  the  secrets  of  the  trade,  mention  most  of  these,  and 
some  other  articles,  as  essentially  necessary.  The  essentia  bina  is  sugar  boiled  down 
to  a  dark  colour,  and  empyreumatie  flavour.  Broom  tops,  wormwood,  and  other  bitter 
plants,  were  formerly  used  to  render  beer  fit  for  keeping,  before  hops  were  introduced 
into  tliis  country,  but  arc  now  prohibited  to  be  used  in  beer  made  for  sale," 
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"By  the  present  law  of  this  counti'y,  nothing  is  allowed  to  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  beer,  except  malt  and  hops.  Quassia  and  wormwood  are  often  fraudulently 
introduced ;  both  of  which  are  easily  discoverable  by  their  nauseous  bitter  taste. 
They  form  a  beer  whieli  does  not  preserve  so  well  as  hop  beer.  Sulphate  of  iron, 
alum,  and  salt,  are  often  added  by  the  publicans,  under  the  name  of  becr-luacling,  to 
impart  a  frothing  property  to  beer,  when  it  is  poured  out  of  one  vessel  into  another. 
Molasses  and  extract  of  gentian  root  are  adcled  with  the  same  view.  Capsicum, 
grains  of  paradise,  ginger  root,  coriander  seed,  and  orange  peel,  are  also  employe<l  to 
give  jjungency  and  flavour  to  weak  or  bad  beer.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
unlawful  substances  seized  at  different  breweries,  and  brewers'  druggists'  laboratories, 
in  London,  as  copied  from  the  Minutes  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
coccidiis  indicus  ■miiltum  (an  extract  of  the  coceulus),  colouring,  honey,  hartshorn 
shavings,  Spanish  juice,  orange-powder,  ginger,  grains  of  paradise,  quassia,  liquorice, 
caraway  seeds,  copperas,  capsicum,  mixed  drugs.  Sulphuric  acid  is  frequently  added 
to  bring  beer  forward,  or  make  it  hard,  giving  to  new  beer  instantly  the  taste  of  what 
is  eighteen  months  old." 

This  appears  at  first  sight,  a  rather  formidable  picture  of  adulteration  :  nevertheless 
most  of  the  articles  enumerated  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  of  those  which  .are  really 
injurious,  the  use  appears  to  have  very  much  declined,  partly  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  the  improved  taste  of  consumers.  Formerly  there  was  a  preference  for  what  was 
called  good  hard  beer,  that  is  to  say  lieer  in  which  nearly  all  the  sugar  and  mucilage 
had  been  converted  into  alcohol  by  fermentation :  hence  the  use  of  sulphm-ic  acid, 
as  above  stated,  to  simulate  the  taste  of  beer  thus  advanced  in  fermentation. 
With  regard  to  burnt  sugar  or  treacle,  which  is  added  to  porter  to  give  colom-  and 
booty,  its  use  is  now  legalised,  and  therefore  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an 
adulteration. 

Picric  acid  and  coceulus  incliciis  are  sometimes  added  to  give  bitterness  to  beer, 
especially  to  bitter  ale.  The  latter  of  these  substances  is  especially  objectionable,  as 
it  contains  a  very  poisonous  substance,  \iz.  picrotoxin.  Picric  acid  may  be  detected 
according  to  Lassaigne,  by  treating  the  liquid,  evaporated  to  half  or  a  quarter  of  its 
bulk,  with  subacetate  of  lead,  or  shaking  it  up  with  powdered  animal  charcoal.  Pure 
beer  is  thereby  almost  wholly  decolorised ;  but  if  picric  acid  is  present,  the  filtered 
liquid  retains  a  lemon-yellow  colour.  This  reaction  is  very  delicate,  sufiicing  to  detect 
1  part  of  picric  acid  in  12,000  to  18,000  parts  of  beer.  Subacetate  of  lead  likewise 
precipitates  the  bitter  principle  of  the  hop,  and  thereby  deprives  pure  beer  of  its 
bitterness  ;  but  beer  containing  picric  acid  remains  bitter  after  being  thus  treated. 
According  to  Pohl  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xii.  88),  a  still  more  delicate  test  for  picric 
acid  is  obtained  by  immersing  unbleached  sheep's  wool,  or  any  fabric  made  there- 
with, in  the  beer,  boiling  for  six  or  ten  minutes,  and  then  washing  the  wool.  If 
the  beer  is  pure,  the  wool  remains  white,  but  if  picric  acid  is  present,  oven  to  the 
amount  of  only  1  pt.  in  125,000,  the  wool  then  appears  of  a  canary -yellow  colour,  pale 
or  dull  according  to  the  quantity. 

Picrotoxin  may  be  detected,  according  to  T.  J.  Herapath,  by  mixing  the  beer  with 
excess  of  acetate  of  lead  ;  removing  tlie  lead  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ; 
filtering  again,  boiling  for  a  few  miniitcs  ;  then  slowly  evaporating  the  solution  till  it 
becomes  thickish  ;  shaking  it  up  with  pure  animal  charcoal ;  collecting  the  charcoal, 
which  contains  the  picrotoxin,  on  a  filter ;  washing  it  with  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  water;  then  drying  it  at  100°  C;  boiling  it  with  alcohol;  concentrating 
the  alcoholic  filtrate ;  and  leai-ing  it  to  evaporate.  The  picrotoxin  then  separates  in 
well  defined  quadrilateral  prisms  ;  or  if  the  solution  be  rapidly  concentrated,  in 
beautiful  feathery  tufts.  (For  figm-es  of  these  crystals,  see  Ahispratfs  Chemistry, 
i.  283.) 

Inorganic  substances  added  to  beer  will  be  found  in  the  ash.  Chalk  is  sometimes 
added  to  sour  beer  to  neutralise  the  acid ;  in  that  case,  the  ash  will  contain  more  lime 
than  the  normal  quantity.  If  copperas  has  been  added  to  promote  the  heading,  the 
liquid  wiU  give  the  reaction  of  sulphuric  acid  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  the  ash 
will  contain  an  abnormal  quantity  of  oxide  of  ii'on. 

BEGUIWS  VOlilTJXiB  SPIHST,  Spiritus  sid;phuris  Beguini,  consists  essen- 
tially of  sulphide  of  ammonium  with  excess  of  sulphur. 

SJBJLSiABOUEJii,  OTSa  OS".  An  oil  expressed  in  Wurtemberg  from  the  seed  of 
deadly  niglitshade  {Atropa  belladonna),  and  used  for  illumination  and  for  cidinary  pm-- 
poses.  It  is  limpid,  of  golden-yellow  colour,  of  insipid  taste,  and  without  odour.  Sp.  gr. 
()-9250  at  5°  C.  It  thickens  at  -16°  C.  and  solidifies  at  -25°.  The  vapom-s  which 
it  exhales  dm-ing  the  process  of  extraction,  intoxicate  the  workmen.  The  narcotic 
principle  of  the  plant  is  retained  in  the  marc,  which  cannot  therefore  be  used  as  food 
for  cattle.    (Gerh.  ii.  881.) 
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adiXiASOHTJISJS.    Au  alkuloi'd  said  to  exist  in  Atropa  belladonna. 
BSJCiZi-mBTAIi  ORE.    See  Tin  Pyrites. 

BBI.OTOia'TlET.    A  fatty  substance  prepared  from  Burmese  naphtlia. 
BEIiOWITE.    Kobell's  name  for  Needle-Ohe. 

BEI7,  OXXi  or.  The  oil  expressed  from  the  fruits  oi  MoringaNuxBchen,  Desf. ; 
Guihindhia  moringa  Linn.  ;  or  Moringa  oleifera  Lam.  It  is  colourless  or  slightly 
yeUow,  of  specific  gravity  0-912,  thick  at  15°  C,  solid  in  winter.  It  is  odourless,  and 
has  a  mild  taste,  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  and  does  not  readily  become  rancid.  It  is 
used  in  perfumery  to  extract  the  odorous  principle  of  fragrant  jjlants.  In  India  it  is 
used  as  an  embrocation  for  rheumatism.  According  to  Voleker  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixiv.  342),  it  is  saponified  perfectly  by  potash,  400  gTammes  yielding  about  18 
gTammes  of  a  mixture  of  solid  fatty  acids,  together  with  oleic  acid.  The  solid  fatty 
acids  are :  1.  An  acid  soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ordinary  alcohol,  melting 
at  83°  C.  and  containing  81'6  per  cent,  carbon  and  13-8  hydrogen,  numbers  which 
approximate  to  the  formula  C^^li°°0- ;  but  the  quantity  obtained  vas  too  small  for 
complete  investigation. — 2.  Ordinary  margaric  acid. — 3.  An  acid  resembling  stearic 
acid,  and  called  by  Voleker,  bcnic  acid. 

Another  kind  of  oil  of  ben,  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Moringa  aptera, 
yields  by  saponification  four  fixed  fatty  acids,  viz.  stearic  acid,  margaric  acid,  and  two 
peculiar  acids,  bcnic  acid  and  moringic  acid.    (Walter,  Compt.  rend.  xxii.  1143.) 

EEIO'XC  ACZB.  This  name  has  been  applied  to  two  different  fatty  acids,  men- 
tioned in  the  last  article,  both  obtained  from  oil  of  ben,  the  one  by  Voleker,  the  other 
by  Walter.  For  distinction,  Volcker's  acid,  which  has  the  higher  melting  point,  may 
be  called  bcnostcaric  acid,  and  Walter's  benomargaric  acid. 

Benomaegaric  Acid,  C'^H^'O-,  crystaUises  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  very  bulky 
nodules,  melting  at  52°  or  63°  C. 

Bcnomargarate  of  ethyl  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  separates  fr'om  the  solution 
in  a  crystalline  mass.  It  melts  at  a  very  low  temperature,  even  at  the  heat  of  the 
hand.  (Walter.) 

Benostearic  Acid,  C-'H'^O-  according  to  Voleker,  C--II"0'  according  to  Strecker 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixiv.  346). — The  latter  formula  agrees  mth  Volcker's  analysis  better 
than  the  former.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  fat,  melting  at  76°  C.  and  solidifying  at 
7 0°  C.  to  a  shining  white  crystalline  mass,  composed  of  needles,  which  may  be  rubbed 
to  powder;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  stearic  acid. 

Bcnostearate  of  sodium,  C-'-'H^NaO^,  is  obtained  by  saponifying  the  acid  with  car- 
bonate of  sodium,  and  dissolving  the  dried  soap  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  alcoholic 
solution  solidifies  after  a  while  to  a  gelatinous  pidp,  which  is  resolved  into  crystalline 
grains  by  drenching  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol.  The  barium-siHt,  C^^H^BaO-, 
is  precipitated  on  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  sodium-salt  with  chloride  of 
barium.  The  Icad-S'AX,  C*-II"BaO-,  is  a  white  precipitate  obtained  by  mixing  the 
soda  soap  with  acetate  of  lead. 

Bcnostearate  of  ethyl,  C-^II"0".C-H'*,  is  obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
through  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  a  crystalline  mass,  melting  at 
48°  or  49°  C.  (Voleker.) 

BSiSffZ^XiSZBE.    Syn.  with  hydride  of  benzoyl.    See  Benzoye,  Hydride  of. 

BElffZAMIC  Syn.  with  Osybenzamic  Acid  (g.  v.) 

BE3JZABSISB.  CHTSfO  =  N.C'H'^O.H:-. — Nitride  of  Benzoyl  and  Hydrogen. 
Liebig  and  Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  iii.  268  ;  Fehling,  ibid,  xxviii.  48 ;  Schwarz, 
ibid.  Ixxv.  195  ;  Laurent,  Rev.  Scient.  sxi.  391;  Gerhardt,  Traite,  iii.  Ixxv. 

This  body  may  be  obtained  in  various  ways.  1.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  bro- 
mide, chloride,  or  cyanide  of  benzoyl.  Chloride  of  benzoyl,  when  saturated  with  per- 
fectly dry  ammonia,  evolves  heat  and  solidifies  into  a  white  mass  of  benzamide  and 
chloride  of  ammonium,  which  must  be  repeatedly  broken  up,  lest  any  cliloride  of  ben- 
zoyl be  enclosed  in  it,  and  so  escape  the  action  of  the  ammonia.  The  sal-ammoniac  is 
extracted  -mth.  cold  water,  and  the  benzamide  crystallised  from  boiling  water.  Ger- 
hardt prefers  pounding  chloride  of  benzoyl  in  a  mortar,  with  excess  of  commercial  car- 
bonate of  ammonium,  heating  the  whole  gently,  extracting  with  cold  water,  and 
crystallising  the  residue  from  alcohol  or  boiling  water.  Laurent  prepares  it  by  mixing 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  with,  aqueous  ammonia. — 2.  By  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  benzoic  anhydride. — 3.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  benzoato  of  ethyl. 
The  reaction  takes  place  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperatm-e,  more  rapidly  when  the 
ether  is  heated  with  aqueous  ammonia  over  100°  C.  in  asealedtube  (Dumas).  —  4.  By 
boiling  hippuric  acid  with  water  and  peroxide  of  lead  (Schwarz,  Fehling) ;  or  by 
heating  it  in  a  stream  of  dry  hydroelJoric  acid.  (Strecker.) 
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Wlien  its  Lot  aqueous  solution  is  cooled  suddenly,  benzamide  separates  in  small 
pearly  crystals,  resembling  those  of  potassic  chlorate.  When  it  is  cooled  slowly,  it 
solidifies  into  a  mass  of  white  shining  needles,  in  which  cavities  form  after  a  time,  con- 
taining one  or  more  large  crj'stals ;  the  transformation  extends  gradually  through  tlie 
whole  mass.  The  finest  crystals  are  obtained  from  a  solution  containing  a  little 
potash  or  ammonia.  The  crystals  belong  to  the  trimetric  system.  Benzamide  is  in- 
odorous, almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  hot  water  (especially  if  it  contains 
ammonia),  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  It  melts  at  113°  C,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a 
crystallinQ  mass  ;  between  286°  and  290°  it  volatilises  undecomposed  ;  its  vapour 
smells  slightly  of  bitter  almonds,  owing  to  the  formation  of  some  bonzonitrile,  is  very 
inflammable,  and  burns  -with  a  smoky  flame. 

When  vapour  of  benzamide  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tul^e,  it  is  but  slightly  de- 
composed, a  small  portion  of  a  sweetish  oil  being  formed,  which,  according  to  Gerhardt, 
is  benzonitrile.  It  is  decomposed  at  a  moderate  heat,  when  passed  through  a  tube 
filled  with  pumice-stone,  yielding  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  benzol 
(Barreswil).  Benzamide  is  not  decomposed  by  cold  caustic  potash;  but  on  boiling, 
potassic  benzoate  is  formed,  and  ammonia  evolved.  It  is  similarly  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  strong  acids,  the  solution  on  cooling  depositing  benzoic  acid,  while  it  re- 
tains the  ammonium-salt  of  the  acid  employed.  When  baryta  is  heated  with  Benza- 
mide, it  undergoes  a  kind  of  fusion,  and  appears  to  be  converted  into  liydrate  of 
bai'ium ;  ammonia  is  evolved,  together  with  the  oil  which  Gerhardt  regards  as  benzo- 
nitrile. Benzamide,  heated  with  potassium,  yields  cyanide  of  potassium  and  benzo- 
nitrile (cyanide  of  phenyl),  but  no  ammonia.  Heated  with  benzoic  anhydride,  or 
chloride  of  benzoyl,  it  yields  benzonitrile  and  benzoic  acid  : 

C'H'NO  +  C'^H:'"0'  =  2C'H<^02  +  C'H-'N 

Benz.  anhyd.      Benz.  .-Acid.  Benzonitrile. 

C'H'NO  +  C'ffO.Cl  =  C'WO-  +  C'H^N  +  HCl 
Benzonitrile  is  also  formed  when  benzamide  is  Iieated  alone,  or  in  a  stream  of  dry 
hycb-oehloric  acid  (Handw.) ;  or  treated  with  phosphoric  anhydride  or  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus.  Benzamide  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  and  peroxide  of 
lead ;  but  if  hydrocliloric  or  sulxshiu-ic  acid  be  added,  and  the  whole  boiled,  filtered, 
mixed  with  ammonia,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  turns  brown,  and  deposits  a  moidd- 
like  substance. 

When  benzamide  is  gently  heated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves,  con- 
biniug  with  the  acid,  and  "forming  hiidrocUorate  of  hcnzamidL\  C'H'NO. HGl,  whicli 
separates  on  cooling  in  long  aggregated  prisms.  It  is  a  very  unstable  compound ;  the 
crystals  give  off  hydrochloric  acid  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  in  a  few  days  have 
become  opaque,  and  lost  the  whole  of  their  acid.  (Dessaigues,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xxxiv.  146.) 

Benzamide  is  a  primary  amide,  i.  c.  it  represents  1  at.  NH'  in  which  IH  is  replaced 
by  benzoyl.  The  remauiing  2H  may  be  wholly  or  partially  replaced  by  a  metal,  or 
an  organic  acid  or  basic  radicle,  secondary  or  tertiary  amides  or  alkalamides  being 
formed.  Those  alkalamides  which  contain  organic  radicles  are  described  under  the 
corresponding  amine ;  the  amides  and  those  of  the  alkalamides  which  contain  a  metal 
wiU  be  described  here. 

Bensomercur amide.  CH^HgNO  =  N.C'H^O.Hg.H  (Dessaignes,  Gerhardt, 
he.  cit.) — Aqueous  benzamide  dissolves  mercuric  oxide  abundantly,  and  the  saturated 
solution  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  coloured  with  excess  of  oxide.  This 
is  treated  with  hot  alcohol,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  benzomercuramide  in 
white  shining  laminae,  which  may  be  washed  and  dried  at  100°  C.  It  is  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  boiling  ether.  It  is  violently  attacked  by  chloride  of  benozyl,  yielding 
benzoic  acid,  benzonitrUe,  and  chloride  of  mercury. 

Aqueous  benzamide  also  dissolves  small  quantities  of  cupric  and  argentic  oxides ; 
but  the  compounds  have  not  been  examined. 

Bcnzacciosulphophena7nide.  C'^H'^NSO'  =  N.C'ffO.C=IPO.C"H^SO^— Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  chloride  of  acetyl  on  benzosulphophenylargentamide. 

Benzocumylsulphophcnamide,  G-'H-'NSO'  =  N.C'ffO.G"•H"O.C'=ffiSO^  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  cumyl  on  benzosulphoplionargentamide ;  it  crys- 
tallises from  ether  in  confused  prisms. 

Bcnzosalici/limide.  C"H»NO=  =  N.C'ffO.C'H'O"  (Limprlcht,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xcix.  250). — Obtained  by  heating  benzosalicylamic  acid  (l)enzosalieylamide)  in 
a  small  retort  to  270°  C,  until  about  \  has  volatilised,  and  boiling  the  residue  with 
small  quantities  of  alcohol,  to  remove  the  undecomposed  acid.  The  pulverulent  benzo- 
salicylimide  is  dissolved  in  a  larger  quantity  of  boiling  alcoliol,  wlience  it  separates  on 
cooling  in  small  yellowish  needles.    It  is  soluble  in  about  1000  pts.  boiling  alcohol. 
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Bcmosulphophenamide.  C'^H"NS03  =  N.C'ffO.CmSOMI  (Gei-hardt  and 
Chiozza,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlvi.  145). — Obtained  by  heating  equivalent  quantities 
of  chloride  of  benzoyl  and  sulphopheuamide  to  140° — 145°  C,  as  long  as  hydrochloric 
acid  is  evolved.  The  fluid  mass  crystallises  on  cooliaig,  and  is  recrystaUised  from 
boiling  alcohol.  Forms  shining,  colourless,  truncated,  interlaced  needles,  which  are 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  or  other,  readily  in  alcohol.  It  has  a  strong  acid  reac- 
tion, and  is  readily  soluble  in  caustic  alkalis.  It  melts  between  135°  and  140°  C. ; 
when  quickly  heated,  it  burns,  gives  off  vapours  of  benzonitrUe,  and  uo  longer  solidifies 
on  cooling.  Its  ammoniacal  solution  becomes  syrupy  when  gently  evaporated,  and 
finally  solidifies  into  a  radiated  mass,  which  Gerhardt  states  to  be  the  acid  ammonium- 
salt  of  bmzosidphoplwnamic  add,  ^-'■WW&'O^  =  NH^(C'3H"NS0«)2.  This  salt  is 
very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  When  an  acid  is  added 
to  its  aqueous  solution,  an  oily  substance  separates,  which  soon  changes  into  needles 
of  benzosulphenamide. 

Benzosulphophenamide,  like  many  other  amides,  behaves  like  a  hydrate  when  acted 
on  by  peutaohloride  of  phosphorus,  forming  the  chloride  of  a  peculiar  body,  which 
Gerhardt  calls  henzosidphophenamidyl. 

Ci^iI"NSO^  +  PCP  =  Ci^H'»NS02.Cl  +  PCPO  +  HCI. 

Chloride  of  benzo- 
suiphophenamidyl. 

The  reaction  does  not  take  place  till  heat  is  applied.  The  new  compound  is  decom- 
posed by  heat  into  benzonitrUe  and  cHoride  of  sidphophenyl.  When  it  is  tritu- 
rated with  carbonate  of  ammonium  it  forms  an  amide,  benzosulphophenamidylamide, 
N.C"H'"NSO^.H^,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol,  and  is  very  sUghtly  soluble  in 
ammonia.    (Gerhardt,  cited  in  Handw.  ii  [1]  884.) 

Benzosul'plioplienargentam.ide.  C"H>''AgNSO'=N.G'H50.C'=H5SO-.Ag.— When 
nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  benzosidphopheuamide  con- 
taining a  little  ammonia,  there  is  no  precipitate ;  but  on  cooling,  this  compound  separates 
out  in  colourless  needles.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  readily  in  alcoliol. 
It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  giving  off  sulphurous  anhj'di'ide  and  benzonitrile,  and  leaving 
a  residue  of  metallic  silver  and  carbon.  !tts  solution  in  strong  ammonia  yields  on  eva- 
poration, fine  rose-coloured  crystals,  which  contain  the  elements  of  1  at.  benzosulpho- 
phenamide +  1  at.  ammonia.  They  are  readily  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  the  solution 
on  boiling  deposits  crystals  of  benzosulphophenargentamide  ;  the  addition  of  an  acid 
separates  benzosulphophenamide.  Gerhardt  regards  this  compound  as  a  diamide, 
N-.C'H^O.C^II^SO^.Ag.H^,  a  view  which  the  absence  of  a  diatomic  radicle  renders 
improbable. 

Bcnzosulphophenylsodamide.  C'^H^NaNSO'  =  N.C'ffO.C'ffSO^.Na.— Ben- 
zosulphophenamide dissolves  in  sodic  carbonate  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride ; 
the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol, 
which  deposits  the  compound  on  cooling  in  opaque  nodides.  It  is  soluble  in  water ; 
acids  separate  from  it  benzosulphophenamide.  (Gerhardt,  cited  in  Handw.  ii. 
[1]  884.) 

Bihenzosulphophenamide.  C^'H'^NSO*  =  K(C'H=0)2.C''H5SO.  (Gerhardt 
and  Chiozz  a,  loc.  cit.) — Obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on  benzosulpho- 
phenargentamide. Chloride  of  silver  is  formed,  together  with  a  viscid  mass,  which 
dissolves  in  ether,  and  ciystallises  in  large  brUliant  prisms.  It  melts  at  105°  C,  and 
is  slightly  soluble  in  ammonia.  It  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of 
benzoyl  on  benzosulphophenamide. 

Benzoyl  enters  into  the  composition  of  certain  biamides  and  triamides,  forming 
compounds,  which  wiU  be  described  under  the  original  diamides  and  triamides 
referred  to. 

Suhstitution-products  of  Benzainidc. 

Bromobenz amide  is  not  known. — Benzamide  dissolves  in  bromine,  withoiit  evo- 
lution of  hydrobromic  acid ;  the  solution,  after  some  days,  deposits  deep-red  crystals, 
lia-snng  the  composition  C'H'NOBr',  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  hydi-obromate  of 
bromobenzamide,  C'H^BrNO.HBr.  The  crystals  are  decomposed  slowly  by  water,  im- 
mediately by  ammonia,  with  separation  of  benzamide.  (Laurent.) 

Chlorobcnzamide.  C'H«C1N0  =  N.C'H-'CIO.H-  (Limpricht  and  Uslar, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  263). — Obtained  by  dissolving  chloride  of  chlorobenzoyl  in 
strong  aqueous  ammonia;  the  solution  deposits  yellow  laminae  of  chlorobenzaniide, 
which  are  pimfied  by  recrystaUisation  from  hot  water  or  alcohol.  It  is  insoluble  in 
cold  water ;  it  fuses  at  122°  C,  and  sublimes  in  small  quantities.  The  compomid  ob- 
tained by  Gerhardt  and  Drion  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlv.  102),  by  tritm-ating 
chloride  of  chlorobenzoyl  with  carbonate  of  ammonium,  has  the  same  composition  with 
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the  above,  but  differs  from  it  sliglitly  hi  properties,  being  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol  or  ammonia,  whence  it  crystallises  in  fine  needles.  It  evolves  ammonia 
when  boiled  with  potash. 

Nitrohcnzamide.  C'H^NW  =  N.C'H\N02)O.H2.  (Field,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixv.  45.  Chancel,  Compt.  Chim.  1849,  180.) — Obtained  in  small  quantity  by  fusing 
nitrobonzoate  of  ammonium.  Better,  by  adding  aqueous  ammonia  to  a  solution  of 
nitrobenzoic  ether  in  a  rather  large  quantity  of  alcoliol,  and  allowing  the  mixtui'e  to 
stand  for  some  days  till  it  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  water.  It  is  then  evapo- 
rated on  the  water-bath  till  it  crystallises  on  cooling ;  and  the  crystals  are  purified 
by  reerystallisation  from  mixed  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  chloride  of  nitrobenzoyl.  Nitrobenzamide  is  slightly  soluble  in 
cold,  readily  in  hot  water;  also  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  wood-spirit.  From  these 
latter  solutions  it  crystallises  in  long  needles,  or,  by  slow  evaporation,  in  large  tables 
resembhng  gypsum.  It  fuses  above  100°  C,  and  crystallises  on  cooling.  When  boiled 
with  strong  potash,  it  forms  potassic  nitrobeuzoate.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  decom- 
posed by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  as  follows : 

C'H<^N=0'  -1-  SffS  =  C'H«N-0  +  2H=0  + 

Phenyl- 
carbamide. 
(Phenyl-urea.) 

Binitrobcm amide.  C'H^N^O=  =  N.C'H3(NO-)-O.H2  (Voit,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xcix.  105.)  — When  dinitrobenzoic  ether  is  digested  for  some  days  with  alcoholic 
ammonia,  it  forms  a  blood-red  solution,  which  deposits  dinitrobenzamide  in  yellowish 
laminoB  and  prisms.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  readily 
in  hot  water ;  the  solution  is  neutral.  It  melts  at  183°  C,  and  is  decomposed  by 
fm'ther  heat.    Its  ammoniacal  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

Thiobenz amide.  Schwcfclhcmamid.  Benzamidc  suJfure.  C'H'NS  =  N. C'H^S.H^ 
(Cahours,  Compt.  rend,  xxvii.  329). — When  a  solution  of  benzonitrile  in  slightly 
ammoniacal  alcohol  is  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hych-ogen,  the  liquid  becomes 
brownish-yellow;  and  if,  after  some  hours,  it  is  boded  down  to  :j-  its  volume,  and 
water  added,  it  deposits  yellow  flakes,  which  dissolve  in  boiling  water,  and  sepai'ate 
on  cooling  in  long  yellow  silky  needles  of  thiobenzamide.  It  is  decomposed  l)y  mer- 
curic oxide,  yielding  mercuric  sulpliide,  water,  and  benzonitrile ;  by  potassium, 
yielding  potassic  sulphide  and  cyanide.  F.  T.  0. 

BBNZAIVEZI..  C'^H-'N-OM?)  (Laurent,  Rev.  scient.  xix.  446.)  ~  Crudo 
bitter-almond  oil,  shaken  up  with  potasli,  is  distilled  tiU  al)out  i  has  passed 
over,  the  residue  dissolved  in  ether-alcohol,  and  ammonia  passed  into  the  solution. 
The  deposit  which  forms  is  separated  and  lioiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  ether  ;  and 
the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  silky  crystals  and  a  white  powder  :  the  latter  is  ben- 
zamil.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  difficultly  soluble  in  ether.  It  melts  at  170°  C, 
and  solidifies  very  slowly.  On  dry  distillation,  it  yields  ii  sulistance  soluble  in  ether. 
It  dissolves  in  alcoholic  potash,  and  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  crystals  which 
have  not  been  examined.  F.  T.  C. 

BESJZATTZIjIJJE.    Syn.  with  Phcnylbenzamide.    See  PiffiNTrxAirorE. 

BESTZEWE  or  BEHTZOi,  CIV,  or  C'hP. —Benzine,  Hydride  of  phcn  ijl,  Bicarburct 
of  hydrogen.  (Faraday,  Phil.  Trans.  1825,  440.  Mitscherlich,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
ix.  39.  Peligot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ivi.  59.  Mansfield,  Cliem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  i.  244.) 
— Discovered  by  Faraday.  It  is  a  pi'oduct  of  tlie  decomposition  of  many  organic  com- 
pounds, being  formed:  1.  When  benzoic  acid  is  heated  witli  caustic  lime  or  baryta 
(Mitscherlich),  or  when  its  vapoiir  is  passed  over  red-hot  iron  (Darcet,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixvi.  99).  —  2.  When  phtalic  acid  is  heated  with  caustic  lime 
(Marignac,  Ann  Ch.  Pliarm.  xlii.  217),  or  insolinic  acid  with  baryta  (Hof- 
mann).  3.  By  dry  distillation  of  quinic  acid  (Wohler).  —  4.  By  passing  vapour 
of  bei'gamot-oil  over  red-hot  lime  (  Ohme,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxi.  318).  —  5.  By 
passing  fats  through  red-hot  tubes  (Faraday). —  6.  By  dry  distillation  of  coal 
(Hofmann,  Mansfield).  —  7.  In  small  quantity,  when  acetic  acid  or  alcohol  is 
passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  (Berthelot,  Compt.  rend,  xxxiii.  210).  It  is  also 
found  in  Rangoon  tar.    (  D  e  La  Rue  and  Miiller.) 

The  readiest  method  of  preparing  pure  benzene,  is  to  distil  1  pt.  benzoic  acid  with 
3  pts.  slaked  Hme  at  a  gently  increasing  heat ;  the  mixtiu-e  of  benzene  and  water  wliich 
passes  over  is  shaken  up  with  a  little  potash,  the  benzene  decanted,  dried  over 
chloride  of  calcimn,  and  rectified  on  the  water-bath.  3  pts.  benzoic  acid  yield  1  pt. 
benzene.  The  most  abundant  source  of  benzene  is  coal-tar;  but  the  product  obtained 
from  this  source  is  very  impure,  containing  several  higher  hydi'ocarbons,  voL-itile 
alkaloids,  and  other  substances.    To  obtain  benzene  pure,  Mansfield  shakes  up  the 
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light  oil  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  coal-tar  with  dilute  siilpliuric  acid,  then  with 
water,  and  then  with  potash,  in  order  to  remove  aU  the  acids  and  alkaloids  that  it 
contains,  and  submits  the  washed  oil  to  repeated  fractional  distillation  ;  the  portion 
which  passes  over  at  80° — 90°  C.  is  cooled  to  — 12°,  when  the  benzene  crystallises, 
and  is  purified  from  liquid  substances  by  pressvire.  A  better  method  is  to  distd 
the  washed  light  oil  in  a  metal  still,  and  to  pass  the  vapour  upwards  through  a  tube 
surrounded  with  boiling  water,  and  then  into  a  cooled  receiver ;  thus  the  oils  which 
boil  above  100°  C.  are  condensed  and  run  back  into  the  still.  The  distillate  is 
similarly  treated,  the  water  round  the  condensing-tube  being  kept  at  80°  C.  and  the 
distillation  stopped  when  the  heat  in  the  retort  rises  to  90°.  This  second  distillate, 
(only  half  of  which  solidifies  at  20°  ),  is  shaken  up  with  vol.  strong  nitric  acid,  de- 
canted, and  shaken  up  ■with  i  vol.  strong  sidphiiric  acid,  rectified  without  decantation, 
and  the  product  pimfied  as  before  by  cooling  and  pressure.  Commercial  benzene  is 
always  very  impure,  containing  many  higher  hydrocarbons ;  it  may  be  approximately 
purified  by  distillation  in  the  water-bath. 

At  the  ordinary  temperatiu-e,  benzene  is  a  limpid,  colourless,  strongly  refracting 
oil,  of  specific  gravity  0-85  at  15°-5  C.  (Faraday,  Mitscherli ch ),  0-8991  at  0° 
(Kopp).  When  cooled,  it  solidifies  into  fern-like  tufts,  or  into  hard  masses  Hke 
camphor,  which  melt  at  5°-5  C,  expanding  in  bullc  at  the  same  time,  and  solidify 
again  at  0°.  At  —18°,  it  is  hard,  brittle,  and  of  specific  gravity  0-9o6.  It  boUs  at 
80°-4  at  776  m  m.  (Kopp),  at  86°  (Mits  cherlich),  and  volatilises  undecomposed. 
■Its  vapour-density  is  (expt.),  2'77  (calc),  2'704.  It  has  a  pleasant  smell.  It  is 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  imparts  a  strong  odour  to  it ;  readily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  wood-spirit,  and  acetone.  It  dissolves  svdphur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine,  espe- 
cially on  heating ;  fixed  and  volatUe  oUs,  camplior,  wax,  mastic,  caoutchouc,  and 
gutta-percha,  abundantly ;  gum-lac,  copal,  anime,  and  gamboge,  in  small  quantity ; 
quinine,  somewhat  readily ;  strychnine  and  morphine  in  small  quantity ;  cinchonine, 
not  at  all  (Mansfield).  Impure  benzene  is  much  used  to  remove  stains  fi'om 
sUk,  &c. 

Benzene  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  ■with  a  bright  smoky  flame.  A  mixtm-e  of 
1  vol.  benzene  with  2  vols,  alcohol  of  0-85,  forms  a  very  good  lamp-oil;  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  benzene  gives  a  smoky  flame.  AVheu  vapour  of  benzene  is  passed  through 
a  red-hot  tube,  carbon  is  separated,  and  a  gaseous  hydrocarbon  formed.  Chlorine  and 
bromine  (not  iodme),  act  upon  it  in  the  sunshine,  forming  substitution-products  (see 
below).  Strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  nitrobenzene ;  according  to  Abel,  the  same 
result  is  obtained  by  repeated  distillation  with  dilute  acid.    Sulphuric  anhydride  or 

fuming  sidphimc  acid  converts  it  into  sidphobenzide  and  sulphophenylic  acid  ;  strong 
non-fiiming  sulphuric  acid  into  the  latter  product  only  (Gerhardt).  According  to 
Mansfield  and  Mitscherhch,  the  non-fuming  acid  has  no  action  upon  it.  Potassium, 
aqueous  alkalis,  and  ferchloride  of  phosphorus,  do  not  act  upon  benzene,  even  when 
heated  to  its  boUing  point;  neither  does  aqueous  chromic  acid  (Abel),  or  phosgene 
gas  in  sunshine.  (Mitscherlich.) 

Church  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xiii.  415)  describes,  under  the  name  of  Tarahenscne,  a 
hydrocarbon  obtained  by  him  ft'om  the  light  oU  of  coal-tar,  which  is  isomeric  with 
benzene,  but  has  a  different  smell,  bods  at  97°"5  C.  and  does  not  solidify  at  — 20°. 
Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  nitrobenzene ;  fuming  sulphuric  acid  into  an  acid  isomeric 
■with  sulphophenylic  acid,  but  whose  copper-  and  barium-salts  are  somewhat  different 

■  in  properties  from  those  of  that  acid. 

Hofmann  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Iv.  201)  gives  a  good  process  for  the  detection  of 
benzene  in  a  mixture  of  volatile  oils,  founded  on  the  facihty  ■with  which  benzene  is 
converted  into  nitrobenzene  by  nitric  acid,  and  nitrobenzene  into  phenylamine  by 
reducing  agents.  The  liquid  to  be  examined  is  warmed  in  a  test-tube  ■with  fuming  nitric 
acid,  diluted  ■with  water,  and  shaken  up  -with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  nitrobenzene. 
The  ethereal  solution  is  separated  by  a  pijjette,  and  mixed  with  equal  volumes  of 
alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  granulated  zinc  added.  After  five  riiinutes,  the 
mixture  is  saturated  ■with  potash,  again  shaken  xip  ■with  ether,  which  dissolves  the 
liberated  phenylamine,  and  the  ethereal  solution  evaporated  on  a  watch-glass ;  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  hypochlorite  of  calcium  to  the  residue  gives  the  intense  purple 
colour  characteristic  of  phenylamine. 

Substitution-products  of  Benzene. 

Bromine  dissolves  in  benzene,  forming  compounds  in  which  1,  2,  and  3  at.  H  are 
respectively  replaced  by  Br. 

Bromobcnzcnc .  Monohromohcixzid.  Bromide  of  phenyl,  C'H^Br  (Con per, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lii.  309).  — -The  vapour  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  bromine  is 
passed  into  a  large-flask  in  which  some  benzene  is  heated  to  boiling;  the  product  is 
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washed  witli  potash,  clricd,  and  distilled  ;  most  of  it  passes  over  aliout  150°  C.  It  is  a 
eoloiu'less  liquid,  smelliug  like  benzene  ;  it  does  not  solidify  at  —  20°  C. ;  its  vapour- 
density  is  5'631.  It  is  not  decomposed  when  heated  to  200°  C.  with  acetate  of  silver,  or 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Heated  with  potassium 
in  a  sealed  tube,  it  explodes  ;  with  sodium,  it  yields  benzene  and  a  crystalline  Viody. 
Fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  iro)«o«/i!roif?;;-c?if,  C'H^BrNO^  a  crystalline  body 
which  melts  below  90°,  and  distils  undecompiosed.  Fuming  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it, 
forming  brumosidphophcnylio  acid. 

Dibromohenzenc.  Hihromohcnzid.  C'H^Br-  (Couper,  loc.  cit.) — When  mono- 
bromobenzene  is  acted  on  for  some  time  by  excess  of  bromine,  hydi'obromic  acid  is 
svolved,  and  crystals  separate,  which,  by  recrystallisation  from  ether,  are  obtained  in 
large  oblique  prisms,  which  melt  at  89°  C.  and  boil  at  219°  \vithout  decomposition. 

Tribromobemcne.  Terbromobmzid.  CH^Br'  (Mit s ch erlich  (1835),  Pogg. 
Ann.  xx3;v.»374.  Lassaign  e,  Kev.  scient.  v.  3G0). — A  mixture  of  benzene  and  bromine 
exposed  to  simlight  gradually  forms  a  solid  crystalline  body,  wliich  is  ijurified  by 
washing  ■ndth  boiling  ether.  This  is  the  hydrobromate  of  tribromobvnzLnc,  C'lI'^Br''  — 
CH^Br^.SHBr.  It  forms  a  white  inodorous  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  or  ether,  wlience  it  crystallises  in  microscopic 
oblique  rhombic  prisms.  It  is  fusilJe,  and  crystallises  on  cooling.  When  heated,  it 
partly  sublimes  undecomposed,  and  is  partly  resolved  into  tribromobenzcne,  hydro- 
Ijromie  acid,  bromine,  and  hydrogen  Heated  with  hydrate  of  calcium,  it  yields  tri- 
hroinubenzcnc.  This  compound  is  best  obtained  by  boiling  the  hydroliromate  with 
alcoholic  potash,  adding  water,  dissolving  the  precipitated  oil  in  ether,  and  evaporating 
the  solution ;  it  forms  sDky,  very  fusible  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
volatile  witliout  decomposition. 

Monochlorobcnzene.    See  Phenyl,  Chloeidi;  of. 

Trichlorobcnzenc.  Chlorobinzid.  C"H'CP  (Mitscherlich, /oc.  c/Y.  Peligot, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ivi.  66.  Laurent,  ibid.  Ixiii.  27).  —  Tlie  action  of  chlorine  in 
sunshine  upon  benzene  is  similar  to  that  of  bromine,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
crystals  of  hydrochlorate  of  trichlorobcnzenc,  C^H^CP  =  C^H^CP.SHCl,  which  are 
washed  with  ether  or  recrystallised  from  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  colourless  shining 
laminas,  or  rhombic  prisms  with  truncated  lateral  edges,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  or  ether :  melts  at  132°  C.  ( Mitscherlich ) ;  135°— 140°  (Laurent)  ;  distils 
completely  at  288°,  with  partial  decomposition,  without  leaving  any  residue.  In  its 
decompositions,  it  resembles  the  corresponding  bromine  compound.  Triclilorobcnzine 
is  obtained  by  therepeated  distillation  of  the  liycli-ochlorate  alone  (Mitscherlich); 
or  by  heating  it  with  hydrate  of  barium  or  calcium,  washing  the  distillate  with  water, 
and  rectifying  it  over  chloride  of  calcium;  or  by  boiling  it  with  alcoholic  potash 
(Laurent).  It  is  a  colourless  oil,  of  specific  gravity  1'457  at  7°  C. ;  boils  at  210°; 
vapom'-density  6'37  ;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  benzene.  It  is 
not  attacked  by  chlorine,  bromine,  acids,  or  alkalis. 

Chlorodinitrobcnzene.  See  Chloeide  op  Diniteophenyl,  imder  Phenyl, 
Chloeidb  of. 

Nitrobenzene.  Nitroicnzol.  Nitrobcnzid.  CH^NO^  (Mitscherlich  (1834), 
Pogg.  Ann.  xxsi.  625). — Formed  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  benzene,  or  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  nitrobenzoates.  Prepared  by  gradually  adding  benzene  to  warm 
fuming  nitric  acid ;  the  nitrobenzene  separates  as  an  oil  on  cooling,  is  washed  with 
water,  and  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  with  a  vei-y 
sweet  taste,  and  a  smell  like  bitter-.ilmond  oil;  specific  gravity  1'1866  at  14°'4C. 
(Kopp);  boils at213°C.  (Mitscherlich),  219°— 220° ( Kopp );  vapour-density  4-4. 
Below  3°  C.  it  crystallises  in  needles.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  much  used  by  perfumers,  under  the  name  of  Enscnce  dc  mir- 
hane.  It  is  not  attacked  either  by  chlorine  or  bromine  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ; 
but  its  vapour  is  decomjjosed  when  passed  with  chlorine  through  a  red-hot  tube,  yield- 
ing hydrochloric  acid.  Fuming  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  and  on  heating  converts  it 
into  dinitrobenzene.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  and  on  heating  decomposes 
it,  forming  a  dark-coloured  solution,  and  evolving  sulphurous  anhydride.  Dilute 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  does  not  attack  it,  even  at  100°  C.  It  is  scarcely  attacked  by 
boiling  with  aqueous  potash  or  ammonia,  or  by  distillation  over  caustic  lime ;  when 
boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  azoxybenzide  (p.  479) ;  and  when  distilled  with 
alcoholic  potash,  azobenzide.  When  a  solution  of  nitrobenzene  in  alcohol  is  mixed 
with  ammonia,  and  satm-ated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sidphur  is  deposited,  and  the 
product,  when  cooled  to  0°  C,  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  yellow  needles,  wliicli  are  soluble 
in  water  or  alcohol  and  have  a  biting  taste ;  on  cbiving  off  the  alcohol  by  heat,  moro 
sulphur  is  deposited,  and  phenylamine  is  finally  left : 

C«H^N02  +  3H^S  =  C^H'N  +  2W0  +  B\ 
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Other  reducing  agents,  e.g.  zinc  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
iron  filings  and  acetic  acid,  and  arsenite  of  potassium,  convert  nitrobenzene  into 
phenylaraine. 

Dinitrobcnzene.  C«ffN=0^  =  C'^HXNO^)^  (Deville  (18-11),  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  iii.  187.  Muspratt  and  Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii.  214). — Formed  very 
slowly  by  boiling  nitrobenzene  with  fuming  nitric  acid  ;  rapidly  when  nitrobenzene  is 
dropped  gradually  into  a  mixtiire  of  equal  vols,  fuming  nitric  and  strong  sulphuric 
acid  as  long  as  solution  takes  place.  The  mixture  is  boiled  for  some  minutes,  and  the 
crystalline  magma  which  forms  on  cooling  is  washed  with  water  and  recrj'stallised 
from  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  long  shining  needles  or  laminoe,  which  melt  below 
100°  C.  and  solidify  into  a  radiated  mass.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  warm 
alcohol  Sulphide  of  ammonium  converts  it  into  nitrophenylamine,  and  separates 
sulphur.  Zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  convert  it  into  nitrosophenylin  {q.  v.)  Accord- 
ing to  Hilkenkamp  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm  xcv.  86),  sulphite  of  ammonium  converts 
it  into  a  peculiar  acid,  dithiobenzoUc  or  fhmyldisulpliodiamic  acid,  C^H*N-S^O^.  He 
obtained  this  compound  by  the  action  of  sulphite  of  ammonium  on  nitrobenzene,  as 
follows ;  but  he  attributes  its  formation  to  the  presence  of  dinitrobenzene.  He  heated 
80  grms.  nitrobenzene  with  240  grms  dry  sulphite  of  ammonium,  1  litre  absolute  alcohol, 
and  some  carbonate  of  ammonium,  for  8  or  10  houi's  on  a  water-bath.  The  liquid  was 
filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  ammonium  which  separated  on  cooling,  and  evaporated  to 
a  syrup,  when  it  deposited  at  first  abundance  of  fine  wliite  lamince,  which  quickly 
decomposed,  and  then  a  smaller  quantity  of  hard  needles,  which  are  the  ammonium- 
salt  of  this  acid. 

CH^N-O^  +  eSO^N^ff  =  CffN^S-O"  +  4SO<N2H«  +  4NHI 

Dinitrobenzene.  Dithiobeiizolic 

acid. 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  water  or  dilute  alcohol,  slightly  in  absolute  alcohol,  insoluble 
in  ether.  Nitric  acid  colours  its  solution  yellow ;  chlorine  forms  with  it  abundance 
of  chloranU,  with  traces  of  a  brown  resinous  substance.  The  barium-salt  is  crys- 
talline, soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  acid  has  not  been  obtained  in  the 
free  state.  F.  T.  C. 

BEN-ZHYSRAiaXBE.  Hydride  of  Cyanazohcnzoyl.  C'^H'^N-O  (Laurent, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Lx\-i.  180;  Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  Compt.  Chim.  1850,  114). 
— A  product  of  the  aetiou  of  ammonia  on  crude  bitter-almond  oil ;  or  of  cyanide  of 
ammonium  on  hydride  of  benzoyl. 

3C'H<^0  -1-  NH'CN  =  C"Hi»N"0  +  2H=0. 
Crude  bitter-almond  oH  heated  to  100°  C,  is  satm-ated  with  dry  ammonia,  and  the 
product  dissolved  in  ether-alcohol :  after  twenty-foiu-  hoiu-s,  the  solution  begins  to 
deposit  crystals,  which  go  on  increasing  for  three  or  four  days.  The  mother-liquor  is 
decanted,  and  the  crystals  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  leaves  a  white  residue, 
hcnzoylazotide.  The  solution,  on  spontaneous  evaporation,  deposits  small  needles,  mixed 
with  drops  of  oil :  these  are  washed  quicldy  with  a  little  ether-alcohol,  and  reerys- 
taUised  from  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  also  formed  in  the  process  for  the  preparation  of 
azobenzoyl  (g.  v.') 

Benzhydramide  forms  colourless,  microscopic,  rectangular  prisms,  with  two  terminal 
faces  intersecting  at  an  obtuse  angle.  It  is  insohible  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  readily  in  hot  alcohol  or  in  ether.  It  is  very  fusible,  and  solidifies  on  eooHng 
to  a  resinous  mass,  without  decomposition :  when  further  heated,  it  gives  off  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  yields  an  oU,  a  crystalline  sublimate,  and  a  little  carbon.  It  is  not 
decomposed  by  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  but,  on  boiling,  it  yields  hydi-ide  of 
benzoyl,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  F.  T.  C. 

BEM'ZHVSROCVil.SflDE.    Syn.  with  Benzimidb  (g.  «).) 

BEiaZKVSROIi.  BENZKYDROXiIC  ACID.  Eochleder  and  HIasiwetz  gave 
the  name  of  benzhydrol  to  a  camphor  obtained  by  them  fi'om  oil  of  cassia.  Fm-ther 
investigation  by  Kochleder  and  Schwarz,  has  shown  that  this  camphor  contains  two 
substances,  one  richer  in  hydrogen,  the  other  in  oxygen :  they  caU  the  former  benzhy- 
drol, the  latter,  benzhydrolic  acid.  F.  T.  C 

BEITZIDiinX.    Syn.  mth  Phentlamine  {q.  v.) 

BENZXDinrE.    C'=H'=N=  =  N2.C'%IH'   (Zinin,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxvi.  93 ;  Ivii. 

173;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  bcxxv.  328.) — An  organic  alkali  formed  by  the  reduction,  of 
azobenzene  or  azoxybenzene.  It  is  obtained  by  saturating  -n-ith  sulplim-etted  liycbogen 
a  solution  of  azobenzene  in  alcoholic  ammonia :  the  liquid  turns  brown,  and.  when 
heated,  deposits  sulphur  abundantly,  which  is  filtered  off.  The  filtrate,  on  cooling, 
deposits  crystals  of  benzidine,  which  are  purified  by  dissolving  them  in  boiling  alcohol, 
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adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  -washing  the  precipitate  witli 
alcohol,  and  dissolving  it  in  boiling  aqueous  ammonia  :  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits 
benzidine  in  white  shining  scales.  When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  azobenzene  or  azoxy- 
benzene  is  treated  with  sulphurous  acid,  sulphate  of  benzidine  is  at  once  precipitated. 

Benzidine  is  inodorous  ;  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  readily  ic  hot  water,  alcohol, 
or  ether ;  its  solution  has  a  bitter  burning  taste.  It  melts  at  108'-'  C,  and  cools  to  a 
crystalline  mass  :  fui-ther  heated,  it  partly  sublimes,  and  is  partly  decomposed.  When 
a  solution  of  benzidine,  or  its  salts,  is  treated  with  chlorine,  it  becomes  tirst  blue,  then 
dark  brown,  and  deposits  scarlet  crystals,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  more  readily  in 
alcohol  (probably  azobenzene).  Nitrous  fumes  attack  it  violently  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  convert  it  into  azobenzene  (Noble).    It  is  decomposed  by  strong  nitric  acid. 

Benzidine  combines  with  acids,  forming  definite  salts,  which  are  mostly  readily 
crj-stallisable  :  their  solutions  are  precipitated  by  caustic  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates. 
The  hydrochloratc,  C''''H'-N-.2H(5l,  crystallises  in  white,  pearly,  rhombic  prisms, 
soluble  in  water  or  ;dcohol,  almost  insoluble  in  ether.  The  chhroplatinatc, 
C'-II''-N'.2PtCPH,  is  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  obtained  by  adding  dichloride  of 
platinum  to  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  the  foregoing  salt.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  AVhen  boiled  with  water  (more  readily 
with  alcohol  or  ether),  it  is  converted  into  a  dark-violot  powder.  The  nitrate  forms 
rectangular  prisms,  soluble  in  water.  Tlie  acid  oxalate,  C^H'-N-.C-O'H^,  forms 
white,  silky,  radiated  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol.  The  acid  sidphate, 
C'-'H"N-.SO'H-,  separates  as  a  duU  white  powder,  wlien  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  benzidine  :  from  a  very  dilute  solution  it  separates  in  crystals.  It  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  boiling  water  or  alcohol.  The  bcnzoate,  acetate,  tartrate,  and  phosphate  are 
all  crystalline.  AVith  mercuric  chloride,  benzidine  forms  a  crystalline  double-salt, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  F.  T.  C. 

Diethi/lbou'idinc,  C'«H=»N'-  =  N^C'=H»".  (C^H^)=.IR  — The  hydriodate  of  this  base. 
Qi6H-o]Sf'.(HI)=,  or  iodide  of  diethyl-huizidammonium  [N2.(C'-^H«)"(C=ff  )MI*].I-,  is 
obtained  in  crystals  by  digesting  benzidine  with  alcohol  and  iodide  of  ethyl,  in  a 
sealed  tube  at  100°  C.  for  two  hours.  Treated  with  ammonia,  it  yields  the  free 
base,  which  unites  with  acids  forming  well  crystallised  salts.  The  ehloroplatinate, 
C'^H^'-'CR  2PtCP  is  sparingly  soluble.  (P.  W.  Hofmann,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xv.  585; 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  362.) 

Tetrethylbenzidine,  C-'H-^N-  =  Nl(C'=IP)".(C"-II^)<,  is  obtained  as  a  hydriodate  by 
treating  the  diethylated  base  with  iodide  of  ethyl.  Tlie  free  base  melts  at  83°  C.  re- 
solidifies at  80°,  and  forms  crystalline  salts  with  acids.  Iodide  of  ethyl  acts  but 
slowly  on  it,  but  when  treated  with  iodide  of  methyl,  attacks  it  with  energy,  forming : 

Iodide  of  Bimethyl-tttrethyl-henzidammonium,  C"H''N*P  =  [N-.(C'-H'')".(C-H*)\ 
(CH^)-].P.  This  salt  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol,  but  easily  in  boiling  water, 
whence  it  crystallises  in  long  beautiful  needles.  Its  solution  is  not  precipitated  by 
ammonia,  but  yields  with  oxide  of  silver,  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  containing  the 

hydrate      '•^  S  )  (C  H  )  (.^'^^)  1 0'.    This  base  unites  readily  with  acids,  forming 

beautifully  crystalline  salts.  The  ehloroplatinate  C"H"N-CP.2PtCP,  is  almost  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  whence  it 
crystallises  on  cooling  in  beautiful  needles.    (P.  W.  Hofmann,  loc.  cit.) 

BEia-ZIIi.  Sousoxide  de  Sfilbese,  C"H'»0=.  (Laurent.  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  lix. 
402.  Liebig.  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxv.  25.  Zinin,  Ann.  Ch.  Phai-m.  xxxiv.  190. 
Gregory,  Compt.  Chim.  1845.  308.)— Formed  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on 
benzoin.  Laurent  prepares  it  by  passing  chlorine  over  fused  benzoin  as  long  as  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  evolved,  and  crystallising  the  product  from  hot  alcohol.  Zinin  heats 
gently  1  pt.  benzoin  with  2  pts.  concentrated  nitric  acid  ;  the  reaction  is  complete  when 
no  more  nitrous  fumes  are  evolved,  and  when  the  yellow  oil  which  rises  to  the  surface 
is  quite  clear.    This  oil  solidifies  to  pure  benzil  on  cooling. 

It  crj'stallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution  in  long 
yellowish  six-sided  prisms,  which  are  commonly  hollow.  Observed  faces,  oo  P  .  oP .  P. 
It  is  without  smell  or  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  warm  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  reprecipitated  from  the  last  by  water.  It  fuses  between  90°  and  92°  C. 
and  solidifies  to  a  fibrous  mass  :  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  volatilises  undecomposed. 

It  burns  -n-ith  a  red  sooty  flame.  It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid  or 
with  aqueous  potash :  but  when  boiled  with  alcoholic  potasli,  it  turns  blue  and  forms 
benzilic  acid.  With  ammonia,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  benzil  forms  various  products, 
according  to  the  concentration  and  the  duration  of  the  reaction  (see  Azobenzii,, 
Benzilam,  Benzilim,  Imabenzh,).  With  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  deposits  sulphur, 
and  forms  a  yellow  oil,  smelling  of  garlic  :  this  oil  is  more  readily  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling benzil  with  alcoholic  sulphide  of  ammonium.    With  sulphide  of  ammonium,  it 
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yields  two  or  three  dififerent  products,  among  which  is  hydrobensU  (3.  v.)  Fused  with 
potassium,  it  gives  off  violet  vapours  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue. 

Benzil  is  polymeric  with  the  hj'pothetical  radicle  benzoyl,  C'H^O. 

Hydrocyanate  of  Benzil.  C'«H'=N=0-  =  C'<H"'0^2HCy  (Zinin).  —  TVlien  benzQ 
is  dissolved  in  boUing  alcohol,  and  an  equal  weight  of  nearly  anhydrous  prussic  acid 
is  added,  the  mixture  gradually  deposits  white  shining  rhombic  tables  of  hydrocyanate 
of  benzU,  This  compound  melts  and  decomposes  when  heated,  leaving  pure  benzil. 
It  is  not  attacked  when  boiled  with  water  or  strong  hydrochloric  acid :  when  heated 
with  nitric  acid  or  ammonia,  it  yields  benziL  Its  alcoholic  solution  gives  with  nitrate 
of  silver  a  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver,  and  benzil  crystaUises  from  the  solution. 
When  its  alcoholic  solution  is  heated  with  mercuric  oxide,  mercury  is  reduced,  and  the 
smell  of  benzoic  ether  becomes  distinctly  perceptible.  F.  T.  C. 

BENZXXiAM.  C'lPN.  (Laurent,  Rev.  scient.  xLx.  443.) — Formed,  together 
with  imabenzil  and  benzilim,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  benziL  It  is  best  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  imabenzil  or  benzilim  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  water, 
when  an  oil  separates  out  which  speedily  solidifies :  this  is  washed  with  water  and 
a  little  alcohol,  and  crystallised  from  ether-alcohol.  It  forms  colourless  rhombic 
prisms  readUy  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  melts  at  105°  C. :  if  imperfectly  fused, 
it  quickly  crystallises  on  cooling,  but  if  perfectly  fused,  it  solidifies  much  more  slowlj', 
without  crystaUisation.  It  is  volatile  without  decomposition.  Boiling  alcoholic 
potash  has  no  action  upon  it :  nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  yielding  an  oil  which  crj-stal- 
lises  on  cooUng,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether :  it  is  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  repre- 
cipitated  by  water.  F.  T.  C. 

BEM'ZXX.XC  ACXD.  Stilhic  Acid.  C'^H'^Ol  (Liebig  [1838],  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
XXV.  25.  Zizin,  ihid.  xxxi.  329.)  —  Formed  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  benzil  or 
benzoin.  Benzil  is  dissolved  in  boUing  alcohoHc  potash,  in  such  quantity  that  the 
solution  remains  distinctly  alkaline,  and  the  whole  is  boUed  until  a  sample  of  it  gives 
no  turbidity  when  mixed  with  water.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on 
the  water-bath,  the  residue  powdered,  and  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride tiU  all  the  potash  is  converted  into  carbonate  ;  it  is  then  extracted  with  alcohol, 
the  solution  mixed  with  water,  and,  after  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  decolorised  with 
animal  charcoal,  and  evaporated  to  crystallisation.  The  potassic  benzilate  thus  ob- 
tained is  redissolved  in  water,  and  mixed  with  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid :  on 
cooling,  benzilic  acid  crystaUises  out. 

It  forms  hard,  shining,  colourless  needles,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more 
readily  in  hot  water,  easily  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  has  no  smell,  a  bitt«r  metallic 
taste,  and  a  strong  acid  reaction.  It  melts  at  120°  C. ;  when  heated  more  strongly, 
it  turns  red,  and  emits  violet  vapours  which  condense  to  a  brown-red  oily  liquid,  a 
residue  of  carbon  being  left.  This  oil  is  volatile,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  with  a 
red  colour  in  alcohol  or  ether :  the  solution  is  not  decolorised  by  water,  or  by  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  is  decolorised  by  potash,  ammonia,  or  nita^e  acid. 
Benzilic  acid  burns  with  a  very  smoky  flame.  With  strong  sulphuric  acid  all 
benzilates  give  a  fine  crimson  colour,  which  is  not  easily  destroyed  by  heat  disappears 
on  adding  water,  but  reappears  on  evaporation.  It  dissolves  in  warm  nitric  acid,  and 
is  precipitated  unchanged  by  water.  Pentachloride  of  phosphorus  converts  it  into 
chlorobenzil. 

Benzilates. — Their  general  formula  is  C"H"MO'.  The  lead-salt  is  obtained  by 
adding  the  aqueous  acid  to  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  It  is  a  white  powder,  slightly 
soluble  in  hot  water :  it  is  imalterable  at  100°  C,  but  when  strongly  heated  melts  to  a 
red  liquid,  and  emits  violet  vapours.  The  potassium-salt  forms  colourless,  transpai-ent, 
anhydrous  crystals,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  It  melts 
at  200  °C.,  and  solidifies  on  cooling :  heated  more  strongly,  it  decomposes,  yielding  a 
colourless  oily  distillate,  smelling  like  naphthaline,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol;  the  residue  contains  carbon  and  potassic  carbonate.  The  si/ver-sa/t  is  a 
white,  crystalline  powder,  obtained  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  by  the  potassium- 
salt.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water ;  at  100°  C.  it  tiirns  blue,  without  losing  weight, 
and  melts  when  further  heated,  emitting  violet  vapours  and  leaving  metalhc  silver. 

F.  T.  C. 

BESJZXX.X»X.  Benzilimide.  C™H^-N''0-  (Laurent  [1845],  Eev.  scient.  xix.  442). 
— One  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  benzil.  It  is  most  easily  obtained 
pure  by  dissolving  imabenzil  in  boiling  alcoholic  potash,  and  adding  water  to  the 
solution.  It  forms  white,  silky,  very  fine  needles,  sp;iringly  soluble  in  alcohol  or 
ether.  It  melts  at  130°  C.  and  solidifies  slowly  in  cooling  to  an  .imorphous  mass.  It 
distils  apparently  undecomposed,  but  the  distillate  is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  and 
crystallises  from  it  in  needles.  It  is  not  attacked  by  boiling  potash  or  bv  hydrochloric 
acid:  warm  nitric  acid  attacks  it,  evolving  red  fumes,  and  yielding  a  yellow  oil,  which 
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prysfallises  on  cooling,  and  is  insoluble  in  ammonia,  but  soluble  and  crystallisaLle 
from  t'tlior.  It  dissolves  iu  warm  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  addition  of  water  separates 
benzilam.  F.  T.  C. 

BEWZinxxc  ACID.  (Laurent,  Compt.  Chim.  i.  37.)  —  The  name  given  by 
Laurent  to  a  peculiar  acid  which  is  formed  in  the  preparation  of  amarine  (q.  v.)  It 
is  best  prepared  by  saturating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bitter-almond  oil  with  ammonia, 
letting  it  stand  for  48  kours,  and  adding  water,  which  takes  up  benzimate  of  ammo- 
nium. The  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  aqueous  solution  precipitates  the 
acid,  which  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol  containing  ammonia,  boiling  the 
solution,  and  neutralising  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  white  silky  needles, 
insoluble  in  water  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol :  it  melts  when  heated,  and  cannot  be 
distilled  undecomposed.    It  has  not  been  analysed.  F.  T.  C. 

BEXiTZinaiDE.  Biii~hi/dr(ici/anide.  Hydride  of  Cyanohmzoyl,  C-^H'^N'O". 
(Laurent  (1836),  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  lix.  397:  bcvi.  193;  Rev.  soient.  x.  120. 
Zinin,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxiv.  188.  Gregory  ibid.  liv.  372.  Laurent  and 
Gerhardt,  Compt.  chim.  1850,  116.) — Formed  by  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  on 
hydride  of  benzoyl : 

3C'IP0  +  2CNH  =  C23H'8N^O=  +  H=0. 

Hydride  of  benzoyl  mixed  with  \  its  volume  of  nearly  anhydrous  prussic  acid  is 
shaken  up  \vith  an  equal  volume  of  strong  alcoliolic  potash  diluted  with  6  pts.  alcohol, 
and  the  whole  gently  heated :  after  a  time  a  white  curdy  precipitate  separates,  which 
is  boiled  with  water,  and  purified  by  solution  in  alcoliol.  Benzimide  also  occurs, 
mixed  with  hydride  of  benzoyl  and  benzoin,  in  the  resinous  residue  of  the  rectification 
of  oil  of  bitter-almonds  :  it  may  be  extracted  by  treating  the  residue  with  hot  alcohol. 

Benzimide  forms  a  light  loosely-coherent  mass,  white,  with  a  greenish  tinge,  and 
leaves  a  stain  when  rubl)ed  or  pressed.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  or  in  cold  potash  or 
hydrochloric  acid ;  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  or  ether.  When  heated,  it  melts, 
and  finally  volatilises  with  decomposition,  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue.  It  dissolves 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  a  green  colour,  which  soon  changes  to  red,  and  is  re- 
precipitated  by  water.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  with  decomposition  :  heated  with  nitric 
acid  and  alcohol,  it  evolves  red  fumes  and  yields  ammonia  and  bienzoate  of  ethyl. 
Boiled  with  hydrochloric  acitl,  it  yields  hydi-ide  of  benzoyl,  sal-ammoniac,  and  probably 
also  formic  acid. 

C"H'8N=0-  +  5H*0  =  3C'H«0  +  2CH=0-  +  2NHI 

Heated  with  strong  bases,  it  yields  benzene  ;  and  with  potassio  hydrate  moistened  with 
alcohol,  it  forms  ammonia  and  potassic  benzoatc.  F.  T.  C. 

BEN'ZXII'E.    Syn.  with  Benzene  (j.  v.) 

BENZOACETZC  ASTH'STDSilBE.    See  Acetic  ANHYDEinE. 
BENZOASTGEIiIC  AXTHITBSilBE.    See  Benzoic  Anhydbide. 

BESTZOCARBOIiIC  ACIB.    Benzoate  OF  Phenyl.    See  Benzoic  Acid. 

BEM'ZOCHX.ORnYDSIir,  C'"H"C10^  (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xli.  302). 

,  One  of  Berthelot's  artificial  fats,  containing  the  elements  of  benzoic  and  hydrochloric 

acids  and  glycerin,  minus  water : 

C'H«0^  +  HCl  +  C^HSQ'  =  C'°H"C103  4-  2H-0. 

It  is  prepared  by  saturating  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  a  mixture  of  glycerin  and 
benzoic  acid,  which  is  kept  for  several  hours  at  100°  C,  and  removing  the  excess  of  acid 
by  sodic  carbonate  :  the  bcnzochlorhydrin  then  sinks  to  the  bottom  as  an  oily  liquid- 
When  pure,  it  is  a  neutral  oil,  solidifying  at  —40°.  It  is  decomposed  by  potash, 
yielding  potassic  chloride  and  benzoate  :  and  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  yield- 
ing glycerine  and  benzoate  of  ethyl.  The  cliJorine  is  not  withdrawn  from  the 
compound  even  by  long  digestion  at  100°  with  oxide  of  silver.  F.  T.  C. 

BEirZOCXN>rA.niZC  ii.ITHVDBXSE.    See  Benzoic  Anhydbide. 

BEN'ZOCuniII«rzc  anhydride.    See  Benzoic  Anhytjiudb. 

BEXTZOCUM'S'XiSUIiPHOS'HEIirABCIBE.    See  BenzAMIDE. 

BEHrZOESr.    Syn.  with  Toluol.    See  Benzye,  Hydride  of. 

BENZOEBETXC  &.CTO,  Amorphous  hcnzoio  acid,  Farahmsoic  acid  (E.  Kopp. 
Compt.  chim.  1849,  154). — An  amorphous  powder,  obtained  by  heating  gum-benzoin 
with  6  or  8  pts.  nitric  acid,  not  strong  enough  to  form  nitrobenzoic  acid.  When 
quite  pure,  it  is  white  ;  but  it  is  commonly  yellowish,  o'n'ing  to  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  a  yellow  resin,  which  accompanies  it  into  all  its  compounds.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  boiling  water.  It  has  an  aromatic,  faintly  sour  and 
bitter  taste.    It  melts  at  113°  C,  boils  at  256°,  and  by  dry  distillation  yields  pure  crys- 
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talline  benzoic  acid,  and,  if  not  quite  pure,  a  slight  carbonaceous  residue.  When 
gently  heated,  or  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  becomes  covered  with  small  crystals  of 
benzoic  acid.  Distilled  with  lime,  it  yields  benzene.  It  forms  salts  which  crystallise 
with  difficulty,  and  are  generally  less  soluble  than  the  corresponding  benzoates. 
Different  specimens  have  yielded  different  results  to  analysis :  but  in  some  cases  tho 
composition  is  very  near  that  of  benzoic  acid.  F  T.  C. 

BZ:nzOGI.VCOXiI>XC  ACXS.  C'H«0*  =  (C'H20)".C'H'O.H.02(Strecker[1847|, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixviii.  54.  StreckerandSocoloff,  ibid.l^xx.  18.  Gossman,  ibid. 
xc.  181;  xci.  359). — Formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  anhydride  on  hippuric  acid: 

2C»H'N0'  +  N^O^  =  2Cm^0*  +  N'  +  H-0. 

It  is  prepared  by  rubbing  hippuric  acid  to  a  thin  paste  with  strong  nitric  acid,  and 
passing  a  current  of  nitric  oxide  into  the  mixtiire :  nitrogen  is  then  evolved,  and  the 
hippuric  acid  gradually  dissolved.  After  some  time,  the  clear  solution  becomes  opaque 
from  the  deposition  of  benzoglycollic  acid  :  the  current  of  gas  is  kept  up  until  tho 
liquid  assumes  a  greenish  colour,  when  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  added,  and  the  whole 
allowed  to  cool.  The  acid  then  separates  out  in  considerable  quantities  ;  it  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed  with  cold  water,  suspended  in  water,  neutralised  with  milkof  Hme,  and 
the  resulting  calcium-salt  is  purified  by  recrystaUisation  and  pressure  between  paper,  and 
subsequently  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  (Socoloff  and  Strecker).  It  may  also 
be  prepared  by  slowly  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  hippuric  acid  in  excess  of 
moderately  dilute  potash:  when  the  evolution  of  nitrogen  ceases,  the  mixture  is 
carefully  neutralised  by  hydrochloric  acid,  concentrated  by  gentle  evaporation,  and 
mixed  -with  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  when  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass. 
This  is  purified  by  solution  in  ether,  and  distilling  off  the  ether  from  the  watery  layer 
below  it,  when  the  acid  separates  as  an  oil  in  the  midst  of  the  water  (Grossman). 
Tlie  acid  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  generally  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  benzoic  acid,  which  is  removed  by  partially  neutralising  the  acid  with  mUk  of 
lime  and  evaporating  to  dryness  :  benzoic  acid,  being  the  weaker  acid  of  the  two, 
remains  uncombined,  and  is  extracted  from  the  residue  by  ether. 

Benzoglycollic  acid  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  colourless  prisms  of  37°  40'  and 
142°  20',  which  often  take  the  form  of  thin  plates :  when  precipitated  by  acids  from 
aqueous  solutions  of  its  salts,  it  separates  as  a  white  crystalline  powder.  It  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold,  more  so  in  hot  water,  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether :  it  melts  in  hot 
water  before  dissolving.  It  melts  when  heated  and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass ; 
heated  more  strongly,  it  gives  off  vapours  containing  benzoic  acid,  and  leaves  a  slight 
residue  of  carbon.  When  boiled  for  some  time  with  water,  it  is  gradually  decomposed 
into  benzoic  and  glycollic  acids : 

C'H^O'  +  H^O  =  C'H^O^  +  C^H'O'. 
This  decomposition  is  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  a  mineral  acid. 

Benzoglycoixates  are  mostly  crystalline,  soluble  in  water,  some  of  them  in  alcohol 
also.  They  are  neutral  to  litmus,  and  have  a  faint  but  peculiar  taste.  Their  aqueous 
solutions  may  be  boiled  and  even  evaporated  to  dryness  without  decomposition.  From 
most  of  their  solutions  strong  acids  separate  benzoglycollic  acid  as  a  crystalline  powder. 
The  acid  being  monobasic,  their  general  formula  is  C'H'MO*. 

The  Ammonium-salt  is  obtained  by  saturating  the  acid  with  ammonia,  or  decompos- 
ing the  calcium-salt  with  ammonic  carbonate.    It  loses  ammonia  when  evaporated. 

The  Barium-salt,  C'H'BaO^  +  Aq,  forms  delicate  sUky  needles,  which  lose  their 
water  at  100°  C. 

The  Calcium-salt,  C'H'CaO^  +  Aq,  forms  delicate  silky  needles,  united  in  groups, 
which  lose  their  water  at  120°  C.  It  dissolves  in  42-3  pts.  cold,  and  7'54  pts.  boiling 
water.  It  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  property  of  forming  supersaturated 
solutions,  so  that  a  solution  saturated  at  boiling  heat  frequently  takes  some  days  to 
deposit  all  its  crystals  in  successive  crops.  When  a  strong  solution  of  this  salt  is  eva- 
porated with  chloride  of  calcium  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  a  double  salt  separates  out 
on  cooling  in  octahedrons,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  but  are  decomposed  by 
water  or  alcohol  into  benzoglycollato  and  chloride  of  calcium. 

The  Cox>per-salt  crystallises  on  cooling  in  abundant  blue  rhombic  tables,  wheu  a 
boiling  saturated  solution  of  the  calcium-salt  is  mixed  with  nitrate  of  copper.  It 
becomes  green  and  opaque  at  100°  C,  but  retains  its  lustre;  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold, 
more  so  in  hot,  water. 

The  Ferric  salt,  2Fe^O\3C"'H'*0'  +  28Aq,  or  3(/t  0.2C'H'/cO*)  -i-  Aq,  is  a  volu- 
minous flesh-coloured  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  which  becomes  dai'ker  when 
dried.    After  drying  in  the  air,  it  loses  27"36  per  cent.  (28  .it.)  water  at  100°  C. 

There  appear  to  be  at  least  two  basic  Lead-salts  I>esides  the  normal  one.  MHien  a 
cold  solution  of  benzoglycollate  of  calcium  is  mi.\.od  with  nonnal  acetate  of  lead,  a 
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!9«>cculent  precipitate  is  formed,  wliich  is  a  mixture  of  several  salts.  If  this  be 
dissolved  in  cold  water,  the  solution,  on  spontaneous  evaporation,  yields,  first,  crystals 
of  the  salt  f\  and  subsequently  soft  starry  crystals  of  the  normal  salt  C'H'PbO'',  which 
melt  with  partial  decomposition  at  100°  C. 

/>.  4C*'n'PbO'.Pb-0  +  3Aq,  forms  hemispherical  groups  of  crystals,  which  melt  at 
100°,  and  lose  li  at.  water. 

e.  2C''H'PbO\5Pb^O  +  2Aq.— When  the  cold  solution  of  the  calcium-salt  is  mixed 
with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  precipitate  digested  in  cold  water  and  filtered,  this 
salt  cr3-stallises  after  some  days.    It  loses  1  at.  water  at  100°  C. 

The  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  tlie  calcium-salt  to  a  boiling  solution  of  normal 
acetate  of  lead,  is  a  mixture  of  several  basic  salts. 

The  Magnesium  salt  forms  long,  very  slender  needles,  readily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol. 

The  Potassium-  and  Sodium-salts  are  obtained  like  the  ammonium-salt.  The  former 
crystallises  with  difficulty,  being  very  soluble.  The  latter  crystallizes  more  readily 
from  a  hot  saturated  solution  in  rhombic  tables ;  it  contains  3Aq,  which  it  loses  at 
100°  C. 

The  Silver-salt,  CH'AgO',  is  obtained  as  a  curdy  precipitate  when  the  neutral 
ammonium  salt  is  mixed  witli  nitrate  of  silver ;  this  precipitate  is  washed  in  cold,  and 
dissolved  in  boiling,  water,  whence  it  separates  in  white  microscopic  crystals,  which 
when  moist  quickly  blacken  in  the  light;  when  dry  they  are  not  changed  at  100°  C. 

Zinc-salt,  C'H'ZnO*  -t-  2Aq.  A  boiling  saturated  solution  of  the  calcium-salt 
mixed  with  chloride  of  zinc,  yields  on  cooling  long  thin  needles,  which  arc  dried  by 
filter  paper  and  rccrystallised.    They  lose  2  at.  water  at  100°  C.  F.  T.  C. 

BEN'ZOHEI.XCIN'.  C'^WO^.  (Piria,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  [3]  xxxiv.  278;  xliv.  366.) 
—  The  product  of  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on  populin.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
helicin,  (C"H"0'),  in  which  1  H  is  replaced  by  benzoyl,  C'-oH^O*  =  C"II'^(C'1I*0)0'. 
It  is  to  populin  (benzosaliein)  as  lielicin  is  to  salicin. 

Obtained  by  dissolving  populin  in  pure  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*3,  the  solu- 
tion becomes  yellow,  and  benzohelicin  soon  crystallises  out.  On  diluting  the  mother- 
liquor  with  water,  more  crystals  separate  out.  It  forms  silky  needles  closely  resem- 
bling helicin.  When  boiled  with  water  and  magnesia,  it  is  converted  into  helicin  and 
benzoic  acid.  Synaptase  has  no  action  upon  it.  Acids  and  alkalis  convert  it  into  benzoic 
acid,  hydride  of  salicyl,  and  glucose ; 

C20JJ20Q8  ^  2W0  =  C'ffO-  +  C'ffO^  -I-  CII'^O'. 

Hydride  Glucose, 
salicyl. 

F.  T.  C. 

BBirZOXC  ACXS.  Flowers  of  Benzoin.  Hydrate  of  Benzoyl.  Benzochlumen. 
Benzocsailre.    Acide  benzdique.    C'lI^O'^  =  C'lI^O.ILO.  [or  C"IP'0*  =  C^*Ii^O.HO.] 

History  and  Sotirccs. — First  noticed  by  Blaise  de  Vigen^re  (Traite  dw  feu  et  die 
sel,  1608).  Its  true  composition  was  determined  by  Liebig  and  Wohler  (Ann. 
Ch,  Ph;irm.  iii.  24^)).  It  occurs  ready  formed  in  gum-benzoin,  dragon's  blood, 
sforax,  Peru  and  Tolu  balsams,  and  in  many  other  resins  and  balsams;  also  in  casto- 
reum  (AVohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvii.  360),  in  the  spindle  tree,  Euonymus  europieus, 
(Schweizer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  411,  437),  and  in  the  putrefied  urine  of  man  and  of  grami- 
nivorous animals  (Liebig,  ibid.  1.  168). 

Formation. — It  is  formed  in  a  great  number  of  organic  reactions.  1.  By  the  oxida- 
tion of  hydride  of  benzoyl,  even  by  its  exposure  to  moist  air.  2.  By  the  action  of 
water  on  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  benzoyl.  3.  By  heating  benzylic  alcohol  with 
aqueous  chromic  acid.  4.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  liydride  of  cinnamyl,  cinna- 
mic  acid,  cinnamol,  cumol,  and  cuminol.  5.  By  oxidising  casein  or  gelatin  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  binoxide  of  manganese  (Guckelberger,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixlv.  80). 
6.  From  hippuric  acid,  by  putrefaction,  or  by  boiling  with  acids  or  alkalis.  7.  By  the 
action  of  dilute  alkalis  on  populin.  8.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  insolinic  (Hofmann) 
and  quinic  acids  (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li.  145). 

Preparation.  —  Gum-benzoin  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  benzoic  acid  on  tho 
large  scale;  the  process  may  be  conducted  either  in  the  dry  or  wet  way.  The  best 
method  of  preparing  it  in  the  dry  way,  or  by  sublimation,  is  that  given  by  Mohr, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxix.  177).  Tlie  coarsely-powdered  resin  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
a  round  shallow  iron-pot,  8  inches  in  diameter  and  2  inches  deep ;  the  mouth  is  closed 
by  a  diaphragm  of  coarse  filter-paper,  closely  cemented  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  and 
over  this  is  tied  a  covering  of  thick  paper,  in  size  and  shape  like  a  hat.  The  vessel 
is  then  heated  gently  and  slowly  on  a  sand-bath  (1  lb.  of  gum  requires  3  or  4  hours). 
On  removing  the  paper-cover  when  the  whole  is  cool,  it  is  found  lined  with  a  crystalline 
sublimate  of  benzoic  acid.    The  diapliragm  allows  the  vapours  of  benzoic  acid  to  pass 
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throufrh  it,  purifies  them  in  great  measure  from  empyreumatic  products,  and  prexent'S 
the  sublimed  acid  from  falling  back  into  the  vessel.  About  4  per  cent,  acid  is  thus 
obtained:  if  the  residue  in  the  iron  yessel  be  broken  up  and  again  heated,  the  yield 
may  be  increased  to  12i  per  cent.  The  acid  prepared  by  this  method,  which  is  on  the 
whole  the  best  for  pharmaceutical  purpose?,  is  quite  pure,  with  the  exception  of  traces 
of  a  volatOe  oil,  which  gives  it  a  smell  like  that  of  vanilla,  and  on  which  its  medical 
properties  depend,  at  least  to  some  extent. —  The  extraction  of  the  acid  from  gum- 
benzoin  may  be  effected  more  completely  in  the  wet  way.  Scheel  e's  process  (Opusc. 
ii.  23)  is  to  mix  2  pts.  resin  ivith  rather  less  than  1  pt.  quick  lime,  which  is  first 
-slaked,  to  digest  the  mixture  for  some  hours  with  20  pts.  cold  water,  and  to  boil  tho 
wliole  for  half  an  hour.  The  solution  containing  benzoate  of  calcium  is  filtered 
.from  tho  residue,  which  is  then  washed  with  hot  water,  evaporated  to  one-half  and 
mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  benzoic  acid  which  crystallises otff  on  cooling 
is  purified  by  recrj-stallisation  from  hot  water,  or  by  sublimation.  If  sodic  carbonate  be 
employed  instead  of  lime,  a  portion  of  the  resin  is  apt  to  be  dissolved,  which  colours  the 
benzoic  acid,  and  cannot  be  removed  without  difficulty.  Wohler  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xlix.  245)  gives  the  following  method: — Powdered  giun-benzoin  is  dissolved  by  the 
aid  of  heat  in  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  of  90 — 95  per  cent.,  the  hot  solution  mixed 
with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  till  the  residue  begins  to  be  precipitated,  and  the  whole 
distilled  as  long  as  its  consistency  permits ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  again  dis- 
tilled with  water  as  long  as  any  benzoic  ether  passes  over.  The  joint  distillates,  con- 
taining benzoic  ether,  alcohol,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  are  heated  ■with  caustic  potash 
until  the  ether  is  entirely  decomposed,  and  the  resulting  solution  of  potassie  benzoate 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  thus  obtained  precisely  resembles  that 
prepared  by  Mohrs  method. 

Benzoic  acid  may  also  be  prepared  from  hippuric  acid  by  boiling  it  for  half  an  hour 
■with  strong  hydi'ochloric  acid,  and  washing  the  product  with  cold  water.  Benzoic 
acid  is  sometimes  met  with  in  commerce,  which  is  prepared  from  the  urine  of  grami- 
.nivorous  animals.  The  mine  is  allowed  to  putrefy,  then  mixed  with  mdk  of  lime  and 
filtered  ;  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  and  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the 
resulting  benzoic  acid  be  coloured,  it  is  redissolved  in  thin  milk  of  lime,  the  whole  boiled 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  the  precipitate  recrysf  alliscd  from 
boiling  water.  The  acid  thus  prepared  is  inferior  to  and  cheaper  than  that  obtained 
by  sublimation.  It  always  smells  of  urine,  and  never  has  the  peculiar  smell  of  the 
sublimed  acid. 

Properties.  —  Benzoic  acid  crystaDises  in  colourless,  transparent,  pearly  needles  or 
laminie,  which,  under  the  magnifying  glass,  appear  to  be  six-sided  prisms.  It  has  no 
smell,  and  a  faint  but  persistent  sour  and  warm  taste.    It  reddens  litm\is.    It  melts 

.at  121-4°  C.  to  a  colourless  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1-0838  (water  at  0°  being  taken  as 
unity),  and  boils  without  decomposition  at  249-2°  (at  740  mm.  pressure)  (Kopp).  It 
begins  to  sublime  at  a  miich  lower  temperature,  and  distils  over  abundantly  \ritli 
vapour  of  water.  Its  vapour-density  is  4-27  (Mitscherlich);  the  vapours  excite 
coughing.  It  dissolves  in  200  pts.  cold,  and  in  24 — 30  pts.  boiling  water,  much  more 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Fats  and  volatile  oils  dissolve  it  abundantly.  It  dissolves 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid  without  decomposition,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  wat«>r.  It  is 
not  attacked  by  boiling  dUute  nitric  or  chromic  acid  ;  and  is  thus  distinguished  from 
cinnamic  acid,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  yields  hj-dride  of  benzoyL 

Decompositions.    1.  Bi/  heat. — When  vapour  of  benzoic  acid  is  passed  through  a 

■  red-hot  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  pumice-stone,  it  is  decomposed  into  benzone  and 
carbonic  anhydride.    The  same  decomposition  takes  place  at  a  lower  temperature  when 

- 1  pt.  acid  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  5  or  6  pts.  coarsely  powdered  pumice.  If  too 
jiiuch  heat  be  applied,  naplithalin  and  some  empyreumatic  products  are  also  formed, 
and  a  residue  of  carbon  kft  (Barreswil  and  Boudault).  If  benzoic  acid  be  heated 
with  lime,  only  benzene  pas.-iies  over,  the  carbonic  anhytlride  being  retained  by  the  lime. 
Heated  in  contact  with  air,  benzoic  acid  burns  isitli  a  bright  smoky  flame,  and  leaves 
no  residue.  2.  Dry  chlorine  acts  upon  benzoic  acid  in  sunlight,  forming  a  reddish, 
tough,  gummy  mass,  whence  potassie  carbonate  extracts  chlorobenzoic  acid  (see  below), 
and  leaves  a  brown-red  residue,  which  smells  of  benzoin,  and  contains  chlorine 
(Herzog).  Bromine  acts  on  benzoic  acid  in  similar  a  manner.  A\'Tien  chlorine 
is  passed  into  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  benzoic  acid,  or  when  benzoic  acid  is  boiled 
with  aqueous  chloride  of  lime,  or  with  potassie  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  a  mix- 
ture of  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-chlorobcnzoic  acids  is  obtained ;  but  these  acids  have  not  been 
separated  and  examined  (Stenhouse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  Iv.  10).  When  a  solution  of 
benzoic  acid  in  excess  of  potash  is  saturated  with  clilorine,  ehloroniceic  acid,  CH'CIO', 
i.s  produced  (St.  Evre).  3.  Wlien  benzoic  acid  is  heated  -with  strong  nitric  acid, 
nitrobonzoic  acid  is  formed  :  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  dinitrobenzoic  acid.    4.  Fuming  sutphttric  acid  converts  it  into  sulphobcnzoio 
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aoid.  0.  Heated  to  200°  C.  with  ;i  mixture  of  aiibydi-ous  iiciJ  sulphate  of  sodium, 
(Na^SO'.SO^)  and  chloride  of  sodium,  it  yields  chloride  of  benzoyl  together  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

CH'^O^  +  SO'  +  2NaCl  =  CH^OCl  +  IICl  +  Na'SO^ 
The  neutral  sulphate  of  sodium  is  associated  with  the  sulphuric  anhydride  to  prevent 
the  latter  from  converting  the  benzoic  acid  into  sulphobenzoic  acid  (Beketoff, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  256).  6.  PircJdoride  of  j)hosphonis  does  not  act  upon  benzoic 
ucid  till  heat  is  applied,  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  chlorides  of  benzoyl 
and  of  phosphoryl  formed.  7.  In  the  animal  organism,  benzoic  acid  is  converted  into 
hippuric  acid,  which  is  found  in  the  urine.    (Wohler,  &c.) 

Benzoates.  —  Benzoic  acid  decomposes  carbonates,  but  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassic  benzoatc  is  decomposed  by  carbonic  anhydride,  potassic  carbonate  being  pre- 
cipitated. It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  but  forms  some  acid  and  basic  salts.  The  normal 
benzoates  are  mostly  crj'stalhsable,  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Their  aqueous 
solutions  yre  decomposed  by  almost  all  acids,  benzoic  acid  being  precipitated.  Alialine 
and  alkaline-oarthy  benzoates  yield,  by  dry  distillation,  benzene,  benzone,  solid  hydro- 
carbons isomeric  ^-ith  naphthalin,  and  a  metallic  carbonate.  A  mixture  of  benzoate 
and  formate  of  potassium  yields,  when  heated,  hydi'ide  of  benzoyl  (Piria).  With 
chloride  of  phosphoryl,  alkaline  benzoates  yield  chloride  of  benzoyl  and  a  phosphate  ; 
with  chloride  of  benzoyl,  an  alkaline  chloride  and  benzoic  anhydride.  With 
perchloride  of  phosphorus  or  chloride  of  sulphur,  they  yield  either  chloride  of  benzojd 
or  benzoic  anhydride,  according  to  the  proportion  of  benzoate  pircsent. 

Benzoatc  of  Amxioniiim.  a.  Normal.  —  Obtained  in  crystals  by  cooling  a  solu- 
tion of  benzoic  acid  in  strong  warm  ammonia  ;  or  by  evaporating  a  more  dilute  solution 
with  addition  of  ammonia  from  time  to  time.  It  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  is  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  less  so  in  tlie  latter  than  the  potassic  salt.  When  heated 
in  a  retort,  it  loses  water,  and  is  converted  into  benzo-nitrile.  Its  solution  loses 
ammonia  on  evaporation,  yielding: 

b.  Acid  salt. — Obtained  in  large  irregular  crystals  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of 
the  solution  of  a.    Less  soluble  than  a  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Benzoatc  of  Barium.  C'H'BaO^  -l-  Aq. — Slender  permanent  needles  (Tromms- 
dorf),  or  large  tables,  which  become  opaque  at  100°  C.  (Plantamour),  andlose  their 
water  at  110°  (Limpricht). 

Benzoate  of  Cadmium,  C'H^CdO-  -l-  Aq. — By  evaporating  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  cadmium  in  aqueous  benzoic  acid,  sliining  aggregated  needles  are  obtained,  soluble 
in  hot  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol.    (Schif  f .) 

Benzoate  of  Calcium,  C'lI^CaO-  +  Aq. — Crystallises  in  feathery  needles  or  in 
granules,  soluble  in  29  pts.  cold,  and  in  less  hot  water. 

Benzoate  of  Copper. —  A  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  gives  with  potassic 
benzoate  an  aggregate  of  bluish-green  needles  (Ettling),  which  arc  anhydrous 
(Mitscherlich).  It  dissolves  in  warm  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  crystallises  thence  in 
small  green  needles.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  benzene, 
benzoic  acid,  benzoate  of  phenyl,  and  an  oil  which  boils  at  200°  C,  and,  when  heated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  is  decomposed  into  hydrate  of  phenyl  and  a  solid  hydrocarbon, 
C*H' :  the  residue  contains  salicylate  of  copper. 

Ferric  Ben  zoat  e. —  The  normal  salt  crystallises  in  yellow  needles  from  a  solution 
of  ferric  hydrate  in  aqueous  benzoic  acid  ;  it  is  soluble  with  decomposition  in  water 
and  alcohol,  a  basic  salt  being  left  behind.  A  stiU  more  basic  salt  is  obtained  when 
a  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  containing  enough  ammonia  to  give  it  a  dark-red  colour, 
is  mixed  with  an  alkaline  benzoate  :  it  is  a  flesh-coloured  precipitate,  insoluble  in, 
and  not  decomposed  by,  cold  water,  and  containing  17"5  per  cent.  iron.  (Berzelius.) 

Ferrous  Benzoatc  crystallises  in  needles,  which  effloresce  and  turn  yellow  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Benzoate  of  ammonium  does 
not  precipitate  ferrous  salts. 

Benzoatc  of  Lead.  C'H'PbO^  +  1  Aq. — A  light  crystalline  powder,  obtained  by 
precipitating  normal  lead-salts  with  potassic  benzoate.  It  melts  a  little  above  100°  C, 
and  gives  oif  its  water  (Bejzelius).  When  digested  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  it 
gradually  becomes  heavy  and  granular,  being  converted  into  a  compound  of  basic 
benzoate  and  acetate  of  lead  (Varrentrapp).  A  basic  salt,  C'HTbO-'Pb^O,  is 
obtained  by  digesting  the  normal  salt  with  ammonia,  or  precipitating  benzoate  of 
ammonium  with  sub-acetate  of  lead. 

Benzoate  of  Magnesium.. — Feathery  efflorescent  crystals,  readily  soluble  in 
water. 

Man g anous  Benzoate.  C'H''MnO'  +  1  Aq. —  Transparent,  colourless,  permanent 
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needles,  soluble  in  20  pts.  cold,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water; 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Mercuric  Bemoate.  C'H'HgO^  +  5  Aq. — A  white  precipitate,  made  up  of 
slender  needles,  obtained  by  adding  an  alialine  benzoate  to  a  solution  of  corrosiye 
sublimate.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  tolerably  soluble  in  hot,  water ;  alcohol  and  ether 
decompose  it,  leaving  a  basic  salt,  which  may  also  be  obtained  by  boiling  benzoic  acid 
with  water  and  excess  of  mercuric  oxide.  When  treated  with  ammonia,  mercuric 
benzoate  is  conTerted  into  ammonio-mercuric  benzoate,  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in 
water,  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  etiier;  potash  turns  it  yellow,  and  eliminates 
ammonia  :  it  contains  69-92  per  cent,  mercuric  oxide.  (Harff.) 

Mercurous  Benzoate.  C'H^Hg^O^. — A  bulky  crystalline  precipitate,  consisting 
of  slender  needles  ;  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  decomposed  by  boiling  water  or  alcohol, 
with  separation  of  metallic  mercury.  Becomes  light-yellow  when  exposed  to  the 
light.  Treated  with  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  a  black  powder,  containing  80-9 
per  cent,  mercurous  oxide. 

Benzoate  of  Botassium.  a.  Normal.  C'H'KO^  +  Aq. — Crystallises  with  diffi- 
culty from  an  aqueous  solution,  more  easily  from  hot  alcohol,  in  feathery  needles  or 
pearly  laminaa.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  has  a  sharp  burning  taste,  and  at  100°  C. 
loses  its  water.    Heated  with  arsenious  hydride,  it  yields  benzene.  (Darcet.) 

b.  Acid  salt.  CW'lUy  +  C'H^O^  —  Formed  in  the  preparation  of  acetic  anhydride 
from  chloride  of  benzoyl  and  acetate  of  potassium ;  the  residue  is  washed  with  water, 
dried,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  when  the  acid  benzoate  crystallises  in  pearly 
laminae.    It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  or  in  boiling  alcohol.  (Gregory.) 

Benzoate  of  Silver. — A  white  curdy  precipitate,  obtained  by  double  decomposition : 
it  dissolves  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  crystallises  thence  in  long  shining 
laminee.  When  heated,  it  melts  and  swells  up,  and  leaves  very  white  metallic  silver. 
It  dissolves  in  1-96  pts.  alcohol,  at  100°-  C.  (Mitscherlich.) 

Benzoate  of  Sodium.  Efflorescent  pointed  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  sparingly 
in  alcohol. 

The  cobalt-,  nickel-,  and  zinc-salts  are  crystallisable  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol : 
the  aluminimn-salt,  crystalline,  tolerably  soluble  in  water :  the  lithium-salt,  uncrys- 
tallisable,  very  soluble  :  the  bismuth-,  cerium-,  tin-,  yttrium-,  and  zirconium-salts,  are 
white  precipitates,  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Benzoic  Ethers.  Benzoate  of  Methyl.  Benzoeformester.  C1I'0^  =  CTI^(CH')0-. 
(Dumas  and  Peligot  [1835] ;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Iviii.  50;  Malaguti,  ibid.  [2] 
Ixx.  387.) — Formed,  according  to  Scharling,  in  the  dry  distillation  of  tolu-balsam. 
For  its  preparation,  2  pts.  benzoic  acid,  1  pt.  wood-spirit,  and  2  pts.  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  are  distilled  together,  the  residue  redistilled  two  or  three  times  with  fresh  wood- 
spirit,  and  the  united  distillates  mixed  with  water.  The  impure  benzoate  of  methyl 
which  is  thus  precipitated,  is  washed,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified 
over  oxide  of  lead,  that  portion  which  comes  over  above  198°  C.  being  collected  apart. 
It  may  also  be  prepared  by  distiliing  sulphate  of  methyl  with  potassic  benzoate.  It 
is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  with  a  pleasant  balsamic  smell,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether  :  boils  at  198°-5  C.  at  761  mm.,  or  at  199°-2  at  746  mm.  (Kopp). 
Specific  gravity  110  at  17°,  or  1'0876  at  16-3  (Kopp) :  vapo'ur-density,  by  experi- 
ment, 4-717.  Its  vapoiir,  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  filled  with  lime,  yields,  among 
other  products,  benzene.  It  absorbs  chlorine  without  apparent  alteration :  when  the 
saturated  liquid  is  heated,  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  methyl  pass  over  first, 
and  then  chloride  of  benzoyl  in  abundance ;  the  colom-ed  residue  contains  benzoic  acid, 
benzoate,  and  (prol>ably)  chlorobenzoate  of  methyl. 

Benzoate  of  Ethyl.  Bcnzoevinester.  C'H'»0=  -  C'H^(C^H5)0-.  (Scheele,  Opusc. 
ii.  141  ;  Dumas  and  Boullay,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxviii.  20;  Wohler  and Liebig, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  iii.  274;  Deville,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  188.)— Benzoate  of  ethyl 
is  not  formed  by  the  mere  contact  of  benzoic  acid  and  alcohol,  however  prolonged ;  but 
the  reaction  takes  place  gradually  when  the  mixture  is  heated  to  100°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube, 
or  when  a  small  quantity  of  a  strong  acid  is  added  to  it  The  statements  of  Deville  and 
Cahours,  that  it  is  formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of  tolu-balsam  and  gum-benzoin,  seem 
to  require  confirmation.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling  4  pts.  alcohol  with  2  pts.  benzoic 
acid,  and  1  pt.  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  till  two-thirds  have  passed  over,  and  pouring 
back  the  distillate  into  the  retort  two  or  three  times :  a  little  of  the  ether  passes  over, 
but  the  greater  part  remains  in  the  residue,  whence  it  is  separated  by  addition  of 
water.  Or  a  solution  of  3  pts.  benzoic  acid  in  2  pts.  boiling  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  is 
heated  for  some  time.  Liebig  and  Wohler  prepare  it  by  dissolving  chloride  of  benzoyl 
in  absolute  alcohol :  heat  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  evolved,  and  the  addition  of  water 
separates  the  ether.    The  ether  prepared  by  any  of  these  methods,  contains  some  firee 
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benzoic  acid,  from  which  it  is  purified  by  agitation  witli  sodic  carbonate,  washing  with 
water,  and  rectification  over  oxide  of  lead. 

Benzoate  of  ethyl  is  a  colourless  oil,  with  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  and  a  pimgent 
taste;  boils  at  212'9°  C,  when  the  barometer  stands  at  745'5  mm.  Specific  gravity 
1  0556  at  10°'5  C.  (Kopp).  Vapour-density  by  experiment,  6'406.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  biims  with  a  bright 
smoky  flame.  Chlorine  does  not  act  upon  it  below  60°  or  70°  C,  when  hydrochloric 
acid  and  chloride  of  ethyl  pass  over :  on  heating  the  mixture,  a  coli.iurless  distillate 
passes  over  at  190°,  to  which  Malaguti  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixx.  374),  assigns  the 
formula  C"'II"'C1''0',  regarding  it  as  a  compound  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  with  bichloro- 
vinic  ether  :  the  black  residue,  when  further  heated,  yields  chloride  of  benzoyl.  Nitric 
acid,  or  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  converts  it  into  nitrobenzoate  of  ethyl. 
It  is  not  attacked  by  perchloride  of  phosphorus  (Cahours).  When  distilled  over  fused 
cliloride  of  zinc,  it  yields  chloride  of  ethyl  and  benzoate  of  zinc,  which  latter  is  de- 
composed by  further  heat,  forming  benzoic  acid  and  benzene.  Ammonia  acts  upon  it 
slo,wly,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ;  but,  if  the  mixture  be  heated  above  100°  C.  in  a 
sealed  tube,  benzamide  is  readily  formed.  Aqueous  potash  converts  it  very  slowly  into 
alcohol  and  potassic  benzoate  :  when  heated  with  solid  potash  or  potash-lime,  hy- 
drogen is  evolved,  and  benzoate  and  acetate  of  potassium  formed  (Dumas  and  Stas). 
Sodium  acts  upon  it  between  60°  and  70°  C.  :  the  liquid  turns  brown,  without  evo- 
lution of  gas,  yielding,  among  other  products,  the  ether  of  a  peculiar  acid.    (See  IIypo- 
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Benzoate  of  Ethi/lcne.    Benzoate  of  Glycol.  =  (C'ff 0)^(CTr)".Ol 

(M.  Simpson  and  Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  I'hys.  [3]  Iv.  400.) — Obtained  by  the  action  of 
dibromid  of  ethylene  on  benzoate  of  silver.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  crystallises 
from  the  solution  in  coloiirless,  shining,  right-rhombic  prisms.  Melts  at  67°  C,  and 
distils  without  alteration  at  a  temperature  above  the  boiling  point  of  mercury. 

Benzoate  of  Amyl.  C'-H'W  =  C"H^(CTI")0-  (Rieckher,  (1847),  Jahr.  pr. 
Pharm.  xiv.  15). — Obtained  by  distilling  1  pt.  fusel-oil  and  2  pts.  sulphuric  acid  wth 
excess  of  alkaline  benzoate.  It  is  a  yellowish  oil  of  peculiar  smell :  boils  at  260'7°  C. 
when  the  barometer  stands  at  745'6  mm.  Specific  gravity  0'9925  at  14°'4  (Kopp) : 
readily  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash. 

Benzoateof  Allyl.  Bcnzoeiwopylcnyl .  C"'II"'0=  =  C'IP(CTP)0=  (Zinin,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xcvi.  362;  Cahours  and  Hofmann,  ihid.  cii.  297;  Berthelot  and  Do 
Luc  a,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlviii.  286). — Obtained  by  distilling  equal  quantities  of 
iodide  of  allyl  and  benzoate  of  silver,  washing  the  distillate  with  sodic  carljonate,  and 
rectifying  over  oxide  of  lead.  Also  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on  allylic 
alcohol.  A  yellow  aromatic  oil,  heavier  than  water :  boils  at  230° — 240°  C. :  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether:  decomposed  by  boiling  with  potash. 

Benzoateof  Benzyl.  Benzoate  of  Tulyl.  (Canizzaro.)  C''II'202=  C'H=(C'H')02. 
— When  chloride  of  benzoyl  and  benzylic  alcohol  are  distilled  togetlier  in  equal  propor- 
tions, hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  benzoic  acid  and  chloride  of  benzyl  pass  over,  and 
finally  benzoate  of  benzyl,  in  the  form  of  a  j'ellowish  oil,  which  crystallises  on  cooling. 
It  is  purified  by  pressure  between  filter-paper,  rectification  over  benzoic  anhydride, 
washing  with  sodic  carbonate,  and  another  rectification.  It  forms  colourless  crystal- 
line laminae,  which  melt  below  20°  C,  and  boil  at  about  345°.  After  fusion,  it  recrys- 
tallises  with  great  difficulty,  often  requiring  the  aid  of  a  freezing  mixture.  It  is  isomeric 
with  benzoin. 

Benzoate  of  Glycyl.   See  Benzoicin. 

Benzoate  of  Phenyl.  Benzophenid.  Bcnzoeoxyd.  Benzocarholic  acid.  C'^H"'0^  = 
C'HXC''H*)0%  (Ettli'ng  (1845),  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liii.  87;  Stenhouse,  ihid.Xnx. 
91;  Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  ibiel.  Ixxv.  75;  List  and  Limpricht,  ibid.  xc.  190.) 
— Obtained  liy  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on  phenylic  alcohol  or  phenj-late  of 
potassium :  by  the  cb-y  distillation  of  benzoate  of  copper  (Ettling) :  by  heating  ben- 
zosalicylic  anhydride  (Gerhardt).  List  and  Limpricht  have  shown  the  identity  of 
the  substances  obtained  by  all  these  methods.  It  is  best  prepared  by  heating  phenylic 
alcohol  with  chloride  of  benzoyl,  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  washing  the 
crystalline  product  with  potash,  exhausting  it  with  etlier-alcohol,  and  evaporating  the 
solution  to  crystallisation.  To  obtain  it  from  benzoate  of  copper,  tlie  dry  salt  is  dis- 
tilled over  the  open  fire  as  long  as  vapours  are  evolved;  the  distillate  agaiii  distilled 
with  excess  of  sodic  carbonate,  as  long  as  benzene  passes  over  with  aqueous  vapour ;  the 
insoluble  residue  in  the  retort  separated  from  the  alkaline  liquid,  washed  with  water, 
and  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol;  and  the  crystals  whicli  separate  on  cooling,  purified  by 
repeated  crystallisation  from  hot  alcohol.   (List  and  Limpricht.) 

Benzoate  of  phenyl  forms  hax'd,  shining,  colourless,  rhombic  prisms,  often  half  an 
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incli  lonp;.  It  melts  :it  66°  C,  and  cools  to  a  crystalline  mass:  at  a  higher  temperattiro 
it  volatilises  undecomposed.  It  has  a  faint  smell  of  geraniums,  or,  when  heated,  of 
lemons :  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  especially  on  heating.  It 
burns  with  a  red,  yery  smoky  flame.  Chlorine  and  bromine  convert  it  into  substitution- 
products  (see  below).  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  readily;  the  addition  of  water 
separates  benzoic  acid,  while  sulphophenylic  acid  remains  in  solution.  Boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid  does  not  attack  it.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  aqueous  potash, 
but,  if  the  mixture  be  heated  to  150° — 170°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube,  potassic  benzoate  and 
phenylate  are  formed :  the  same  decomposition  is  eifected  by  fusion  with  solid  potash, 
or  by  contact  with  alcoholic  potash,  even  in  the  cold.  It  may  be  boiled  with  alcoholic 
ammonia  without  decomposition ;  if  the  mixture  be  heated  to  150°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube, 
phenylic  alcohol  and  benzamide  are  formed,  but  no  aniline.  It  is  similarly  decom- 
posed when  distilled  in  a  stream  of  dry  ammonia.  Perchloride  of  phosphorus  does  not 
attack  it.    (List  and  Limpricht.) 

Substitution-prodncts  of  Benzoate  of  Phenyl. 

1,  2,  or  3  at.  H  in  benzoate  of  phenyl  may  be  replaced  by  Br,  CI,  or  NO^  These 
substitution-products  are  obtained  either  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
nitrosulphuric  acid,  on  benzoate  of  phenyl ;  or  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on 
the  substitution-products  of  hydrate  of  phenyl. 

Benzoate  of  Bromofhenyl,  C''H'BrO-  =  C'H*(C^H^Br)0»  and  of  Dibromo- 
•phenijl,  C"H8Br'02  =  C'H'*(C''HW)02.  Bromo-  and  Bibromo-bevzophenicl.  (List 
and  Limpricht,  loc.  cit.) — When  dry  benzoate  of  phenyl  is  treated  with  bromine  as  long 
as  any  hydrobromic  acid  is  evolved,  the  excess  of  bromine  distilled  off,  and  the  residue 
repeatedly  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol,  large  colourless  needles  are  obtained,  which 
melt  below  100°  C,  sublime  undecomposed,  and  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
hot  alcohol  and  ether.  From  the  great  variation  in  the  analyses,  this  compound  is 
certainly  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  substitution-compounds :  and  it  is  probable  that 
tribromobenzophenide  is  present  also.  The  substance  is  dissolved  and  decomposed  by 
cold  alcoholic  potash,  into  benzoic,  bromophenylic,  and  dibromophenylic  acids. 

Benzoate  of  Chlorophenj/l.  Chlorohcnzophrnid.  C'»H'C102  =  C'H^(C^H^C1)0'. 
(Stenhouse,  loc.  cit.) — AVhen  dry  chlorine  is  led  for  some  days  over  fused  benzoate 
of  phenyl,  a  dark-yellow  mixture  is  produced,  consisting  of  an  oily  and  a  solid  body, 
having  a  very  pungent  smell :  this  is  pressed  between  filter-paper,  and  the  solid  resi- 
due repeatedly  crystallised  from  ether.  Large  flat  crystals  are  thus  obtained,  which 
melt  at  84°  C,  and  sublime  in  four-sided  prisms  :  they  have  a  faint  smell,  like  that  of 
sesquichloride  of  carbon.  From  analyses,  this  substance  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of 
chloro-  with  dichloro-benzophenide.  The  oily  substance  contains  more  chlorine,  and 
probably  consists  in  part  of  trichlorobenzophenide.  Both  compounds,  when  heated  with 
alcoholic  potash,  yield  chloride  and  benzoate  of  potassium,  and  on  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  dark,  resinous  body,  smelling  of  creosote,  which  is  probably  impure 
chlorophenylic  acid. 

Benzoate  of  Dinitrophcnyl .  Dinitrobcnzophenide.  C'H'N^O^  =  C'H*(C*H* 
(N0^)'*)0^.  (Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  loc.  cit.) — Dinitrophenylic  acid  is  heated  with 
chloride  of  benzoyl,  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved ;  and  the  product  is  extracted 
with  dilute  ammonia,  washed  vntli  cold  alcohol,  and  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol. 
Yellow  rhombic  lamina;,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  more 
readily  in  warm  ether,  partly  soluble  in  potash. 

Benzoate  of  Trinitrophcnyl.  Irinitrobenzophem'de.  C^Wtf^O"  =  CB.'iC'R^ 
(N0^)')0-. — Prepared  like  the  preceding  compound,  trinitrophenylic  (picric)  acid  being 
substituted  for  dinitrophenylic  acid.  Shining  yellow  rhombic  laminae,  less  soluble  in  all 
menstrua  than  the  dinitro-compound.  When  heated,  it  melts  and  solidifies  to  a 
crystalline  mass :  heated  more  strongly,  it  explodes.  Dissolves  in  boiling  potash,  form- 
ing a  dark-red  solution,  whence  acids  precipitate  crj-stalline  flakes. 

Substitution-products  of  Benzoic  Acid. 

Bromobenzoic  Actd.  C'H'BrO'.  (P^ligot  [1836],  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxviii.  246; 
Herzog,  N.  Br.  Arch,  xxiii.  16;  Miiller,  Compt.  rend.  xxx.  325.) — Benzoic  acid  is 
treated  with  bromine  in  the  sunshine,  the  excess  of  bromine  distilled  oiF,  the  residue 
dissolved  in  sodic  carbonate  (when  an  oil  containing  bromine  remains  undissolved), 
and  the  solution  precipitated  by  nitric  acid  (Herzog).  Pebgot  makes  bromine- 
vapour  act  upon  benzoate  of  silver,  by  placing  the  salt,  together  with  a  tube  contain- 
ing bromine,  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  lea-\'ing  it  for  twenty-four  hours  :  from  the  product 
the  bromobenzoic  acid  is  dissolved  out  by  ether.  The  solution,  on  evaporation,  yields 
a  brown  oil,  which  ci-j  stallises  on  cooling :  this  is  dissolved  in  potash,  treated  with 
animal  charcoal,  and  reprecipitated  by  nitric  acid.    It  forms  a  colourless  crystalline 
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mass,  which  melts  at  100°  C,  and  sviblimes  at  250°,  leaving  a  residue  of  carbon.  It 
burns  with  a  smoky  green-edged  flame :  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  readily  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

Bromobcnzoafes  are  generally  soluble  and  crystallisable :  the  lead-,  copper-,  and 
mcrcuroHS-salts  are  less  soluble.  The  silver-salt,  C'H'AgBrO^  is  soluble  in  warm 
water. 

Chioeobenzoic  Acid.  CMoromichmylic  acid.  C'H^CIO^.  (Herzog,  1840,  N.  Br. 
Arch,  xxiii.  16  ;  Scharling,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xli.  49  ;  xlii.  268  ;  Sten  h  ouse,  ihid.  Iv.  1; 
Field,  ibid.  Lxr.  55;  Limpricht  and  v.  Uslar,  ibid.  cii.  259;  Chiozza,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  xxxri.  102). — When  dry  benzoic  acid  is  acted  on  by  chlorine,  a  moist  viscid 
reddish  mass  is  formed,  which  appears  to  contain  a  mixture  of  mono-,  bi-,  and  tri- 
eblorobenzoic  acids  ;  tliese  acids  (which  Stenhouse  also  obtained  by  treating  benzoic 
acid  with  cldoride  of  lime  and  hydrochloric  acid),  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other. 
Limpricht  and  Uslar  ol>tained  pure  chlorobenzoic  acid  from  chloride  of  chlorobenzoyl. 
According  to  them,  the  acid  obtained  by  Chiozza,  by  the  action  of  perchloride  of 
phosphorus  on  salicylic  acid,  is  not  identical,  but  isomeric,  with  chlorobenzoic  acid  : 
we  shall  describe  it  separately  as  paracMorobenzoic  acid.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
chloromichmylic  acid  obtained  by  Scharling  by  distilling  urine  with  nitric  acid,  is 
idi'ntical  with  chlorobenzoic  acid. 

Limpricht  and  Uslar  boil  chloride  of  chlorobenzoyl  (obtained  by  the  action  of  per- 
chloride of  phosphorus  on  chlorosulphobenzoic  acid)  with  potash,  and  saturate  the 
solution  with  hydrochloric  acid:  the  precipitated  chlorobenzoic  acid  is  prirified  by  re- 
comljination  with  a  base  and  rcprecipitation  by  an  acid.  It  forms  coloiirless,  concen- 
trically-grouped prisms,  which  melt  at  about  140°  C,  but  sublime  at  a  lower  tempe- 
rature in  small  needles.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  readily  in  hot  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether.  Fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  nitroclilorobenzoic  acid.  The 
chlorobcncoatcs  are  generally  soluble.  The  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt  gives  off 
ammonia  abundantly  when  evaporated,  so  that  the  residue  is  nearly  pure  chlorobenzoic 
acid.  The  acid  which  Field  obtained  by  boiling  benzoic  acid  with  potassic  chlorate  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  melts  with  difficulty,  and  blackens  when  heated.  The  barium-  and 
calcium-scdts  crystallise  with  1,  aq.,  which  they  lose  at  100°  C.  The  lead-salt  is  a  white 
precipitate,  which  melts  and  turns  yellow  at  110°.  The  potassium-  and  sodinm-salts 
are  uncrystallisable.  The  silver-scdt,  C'H'AgClO^,  is  a  white  precipitate,  consisting  of 
microscopic  needles.  Chlorubmzoic  ithcr  (chlorobenzoate  of  ethyl),  CH^CIO'^  = 
C'H^(C-H*)C10-,  is  obtained  by  treating  the  acid  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  or 
chloride  of  chloroljenzoyl  with  alcohol,  and  precipitating  the  product  with  water.  It 
is  a  liquid  smelling  like  benzoate  of  ethyl,  and  boiling  at  245°  C.  It  dissolves  in  nitro- 
sulphuric  acid,  and  water  precipitates  from  the  solution  an  oil  which  gradually  solidities 
into  crystals,  probably  of  nitrochlorobcnzoic  ether. 

Faracldorobenzoic  Acid,  C'H^CIO-  (Chiozza,  loc.  cit.) — Salicylic  acid  is  distilled 
with  perchloride  of  phosphorus,  and  the  distillate  rectified,  when  a  hea'V'y,  strongly  re- 
fracting oil  passes  over  between  200°  and  250°  C,  which  is  converted  gradually  by  cold, 
immediately  by  hot  water,  into  hydrochloric  and  paraehlorobenzoic  acids  :  the  oil  is 
probably  the  chloride  corresponding  to  the  acid.  Paraehlorobenzoic  acid  forms 
colourless  shining  crystals,  like  those  of  salicylic  acid,  from  which  it  is  distinguislied 
by  giving  no  violet  colour  with  ferric  salts.  It  melts  at  130°  C,  and  sublimes  unde- 
composed  :  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water,  and  the  saturated  solution  solidities  on 
cooling  into  a  mass  of  needles.  Some  of  its  salts  ditfer  from  the  corresponding  chloro- 
benzoates  in  the  amount  of  water  of  crystallisation  which  they  contain :  thus  the 
harium-salt  is  anhydrous,  and  the  calcium-salt  contains  1  aq.  The  silver-salt  may  be 
obtained  in  rather  large  crystals. 

NiTEOBENzoic  AcTO,  C'ffNO^  =  C'H*(NO=)0^  (Plantamour  [1839],  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xxx.  349  ;  Mulder,  xxxiv.  297;  Abel,  z'J/o'.  Ixiii.  313 ;  Bertagnini. 
?7;/f7.  Ixxix.  259  ;  Blum  enau,  Ixxxvii.  127;  Gerland,  /i/rf.  xci.  185).  Mulder's 
method  of  heating  benzoic  acid  ■w  ith  fuming  nitric  acid,  is  a  long  process.  Gerland 
recommends  agitating  1  pt.  benzoic  acid  and  2  pts.  nitre  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
and  heating  the  whole  till  it  softens :  the  resulting  nitrobenzoio  acid  is  purified  by 
crystalhsation  from  boiling  water.  The  acid  is  also  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
several  organic  compounds :  by  the  oxidation  of  hydride  of  nitrobenzoyl  by  cliromic 
acid  (Bertagnini) :  liy  boiling  cinnamic  acid  and  other  cinnamyl-compounds  (Plan- 
tamour, Mulder),  curaene  (Abel),  or  dragon's  blood  (Blumemiu),  with  nitric 
acid:  by  heating  nitrohippurie  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  (Bertagnini).  Nitro- 
benzoicacid  forms  colourless  laminae,  generaUy  grouped  together.  It  melts  at  127°  C, 
but  .sublimes  at  110°,  and  if  pure,  leaves  no  residue:  the  vapours  excite  coughing. 
AVhen  boiled  it  blackens  and  decomposes.  It  dissolves  in  400  pts.  water,  at  10°, 
and  in  10  pts.  at  100°,  forming  strongly  acid  solutions;  it  melts  in  water  below  100° 
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to  a  heavy  oil :  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Strong  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  dissolves  it  without  decomposition :  but  it  is  decomposed  by  prolonged  boiling 
with  nitric  acid.  It  dissolves  in  cold  sulphuric  acid :  on  heating  the  solution,  some 
nitrobenzoic  acid  sublimes,  and  near  the  boiling  point  of  sulphuric  acid  the  mixture 
becomes  red,  a  peculiar  compound  being  formed  (Mulder).  It  is  not  altered  by 
sublimation  in  dry  chlorine.  Perchloride  of  phosphorus  attacks  it  when  heated, 
yielding  chlorides  of  nitrobenzoyl  and  of  phosphoryl.  AVith  sulphide  of  ammonium  it 
forms  benzamic  acid  {q.  v.)  In  the  animal  system  it  is  converted  into  nitrohippuric 
acid,  which  appears  in  the  urine. 

Nitrobenzoatcs  are  generally  crystallisable  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol :  they 
explode  when  heated,  and  give  off  nitrobenzol.  Nitrobenzoic  acid  is  a  strong  acid,  and 
decomposes  the  salts  of  many  other  acids.  The  normal  ammonium-salt  loses  ammonia 
when  heated,  and  yields  an  acid  salt,  which  also  crystallises  when  the  solution  of  the 
normal  salt  is  evaporated :  the  normal  salt  on  prolonged  fusion,  yields  nitrobenzamide 
(Field).  The  harium-salt.  C'H'BaNO'  +  2aq.,  forms  fine  crystals  which  lose  their 
water  at  100°  C.  The  calcium-salt  contains  1  aq.,  which  it  loses  at  130° — 180°  C. 
The  copper-salt  is  a  blue  powder,  which  separates  on  cooling  from  a  hot  mixture  of  the 
acid  with  cupric  acetate  :  at  130°  C.  it  loses  water  and  some  acid.  The  ferric  salt  is 
anhydrous:  it  is  obtained  as  a  bulky  flesh-coloured  powder,  when  a  boiling  solution 
of  the  acid  is  precipitated  by  ferric  chloride.  The  normal  lead-salt  is  obtained  in  crj-s- 
tals  when  a  boihng  solution  of  the  acid  is  added  to  basic  acetate  of  lead,  until  a  perma- 
nent precipitate  is  formed  :  it  is  decomposed  by  washing  with  water,  and  yields  basic 
salts. 

The  mangancse-salt  contains  2  aq.,  one  of  which  it  loses  below  100°,  the  other  at 
133°  C.  The  potassiian-  and  soditim-salts  crystallise  with  difficulty  :  when  heated, 
they  are  decomposed,  emitting  sparks.  The  silver-salt,  C'H'AgNO',  is  obtained  in 
pearly  laminae,  by  crystallising  from  hot  water  the  precipitate  which  nitrobenzoate  of 
ammonium  gives  with  nitrate  of  silver:  at  120°  C.  it  turns  grey,  and  loses  acid,  at 
250°  it  explodes  in  closed  vessels,  forming  nitrobenzenel.  The  zinc-salt  contains  2i  aq., 
which  it  loses  at  140°  :  it  crystallises  from  the  filtrate  which  runs  off  from  the  gelatinous 
precipitate  formed  by  nitrobenzoate  of  ammonium  with  sulphate  of  zinc:  this  pre- 
cipitate is  a  basic  salt. 

Nitrobenzoic  Ethers.  Nitrobenzoate  of  Mctht/l,  C'H'N0<  =  C'H'(CH')(N02)0 
(Chancel,  Compt.  Chim.  1819,  179;  Ber'tagnini,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxix.  269.) 
—  Prepared  in  a  similar  manner  to  nitrobenzoate  of  ethyl,  which  it  resembles 
in  all  its  reactions.  It  forms  small,  white,  nearly  opaque  right  rhombic  prisms, 
which  melt  at  70°  and  boil  at  129°  C:  are  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  somewhat  more  in  wood-spLrit :  have  a  faint  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
cooling  taste. 

Nitrobenzoate  of  Ethyl.  C'H'NO'  =  C'HXC2H^)(N02)0-.  (E.  Kopp,  Compt.  rend, 
xxxiv.  615;  Chancel,  loc.  cit.  ;  Bertagnini,  loc.  cit. ;  List  and  Limpricht,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xc.  206.) — A  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrobenzoic  acid  is  saturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  :  after  some  time  water  is  added,  and  the  precipitated  ether  is 
agitated  with  hot  sodic  carbonate,  washed  with  cold  water,  dried  between  filter-paper, 
and  crystallised  from  ether-alcohol.  Bertagnini  prepares  it  by  crj-stallising  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  nitrobenzoyl  in  alcohol ;  and  List  and  Limpricht.  by  dropping  benzoate  of 
ethyl  into  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  nitric  and  2  pts.  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  right  rhombic 
prisms,  which  melt  at  42°,  and  boil  at  298°  C. :  smells  like  strawberries,  and  has  a 
fresh  taste  ;  is  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Boiling  potash 
decomposes  it  into  alcohol  and  nitrobenzoic  acid :  with  ammonia  it  forms  nitroben- 
zamide and  alcohol :  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  benzamate  of  ethyl. 

Nitrobenzoate  of  Dibromophenyl.  {Nitrobihromobenzophenide.)  C'H'BrNO'  = 
C'H'(CTI^Br')(NO-)0^  (List  and  Limpricht,  loc.  cit.) — Separates  as  a  resin  when 
benzoate  of  dibromophcnyl  is  added  to  nitrosulphuric  acid ;  the  addition  of  water 
scarcely  precipitates  anything  more.  It  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  nodules,  com- 
posed of  small  needles  :  from  a  concentrated  solution,  it  separates  as  an  oil.  It  melts 
between  90°  and  100°  C:  is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 
Alcoholic  potash  decomposes  it  into  nitrobenzoic  and  dibromophenylie  acids. 

Nitrob  nzoatc  of  Dinitrophenyl.  C'»H'N'0»  =  C'H-'[C'^H'(NO-)-]^NO=)0=  (List  and 
Limpricht,  loc.  cit.) — Powdered  benzoate  of  phenyl  is  added  to  cold  nitrosulphuric 
acid,  whereupon  it  dissolves,  and  yellow  crystals  separate  out,  which  are  increased  by  the 
addition  of  water ;  these  are  washed,  first  with  cold  water,  then  with  alcohol.  It  forms 
a  white  crj'stalline  powder,  which  turns  yellow  when  heated,  and  melts  at  150°  C. :  on 
cooling,  it  solidifies  to  a  yellow  glass,  which  gradually  becomes  opaque.  It  is  insoluble 
in  cold  water  or  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  or  in  ether.  Heated  on 
platinum-foil,  it  liurns  with  yellow  smoky  flame  :  heated  in  a  tube,  it  explodes  feebly.. 
It  is  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash.    Sulphide  of  ammonium  dissolves  it  with  deep- 
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red  colour :  by  evaporation  on  a  water-bath,  a  dark-violet  resinous  mass  is  obtained 
partly  soluble  in  acids. 

Dinitrobenzoic  Acid.  C'HWO«  -  C'H\NO-)W  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  XXV.  30). — Wlien  fused  benzoic  acid  is  gradually  added  to  a  warm  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulplmric  acids,  it  dissolves  with  slight  evolution  of  gas  :  the  whole  is  then 
boiled  (for  1  hour,  Cahours ; — for  6  hours,  Voit),  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  be  turbid, 
it  is  cooled  and  water  added,  which  precipitates  yellow  flakes,  which  are  washed  with 
water,  dried,  and  crystallised  from  boOing  alcohol.  Dinitrobenzoic  acid  is  thus  ob- 
tained in  short  shining  prisms,  which  melt  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  sublime  in  delicate 
needles.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  in  boiling,  water ;  readily  in  alcohol  or 
ether,  especially  on  heating.  It  dissolves  in  hot  nitric  acid,  and  crystallises  on  cooling. 
Cold  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  unaltered,  but  decomposes  it  when  heated  strongly. 
Sulphide  of  ammonium  and  other  reducing  agents  convert  it  into  diamidobenzoic  acid. 
The  alkaline  dinitrobcncoatis  are  soluble  and  crystallisable  :  the  lead-  and  silver-salts 
are  slightly  soluble.  Dinitrobenzoic  ether  (dinitrobenzoate  of  ethyl),  CTI^N'O"  = 
C"H^(C-II')(NO^)-0-,  is  obtained  by  saturating  absolute  alcohol  with  the  acid,  or  heat- 
ing the  acid  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid :  it  forms  oily  drops,  which  solidify  on 
cooling,  and  are  waslied  with  dilute  ammonia,  and  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol.  Long 
delicate  needles,  with  a  slight  yellow  tinge :  decomposed  by  strong  potash,  especially 
on  heating,  into  alcohol  and  potassic  dinitrobenzoate.  Digestion  with  alcoholic  am- 
monia converts  it  into  dinitrobenzamide :  sulphuretted  hydi'ogen  converts  it  into  di- 
amidobenzoic acid.  (Voit.) 

Nitrochlorobenzoic  Acid.  C'H^NCIO'  =  C'II'(N0-)C102  (Limpricht  and 
V.  Uslar,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  2G1). — Wlien  chlorobenzoic  acid  is  dissolved  in  filming 
nitric  acid,  there  is  no  immediate  precipitate,  but  the  solution  continues  for  several 
days  to  deposit  colourless  tallies  of  nitrochlorobenzoic  acid.  These  melt  at  1 18°  C. ;  are 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  melt  in  warm  water,  dissolve  on  boiling,  and  do  not 
separate  out  on  cooling.  The  barium-  and  siivcr-scdts  only  are  known :  the  latter, 
C'lPAgClNO*  +  1^  Aq  (?),  forms  small  shining  lamina?,  tolerably  soluble  in  water.  For 
nitrochlorobenzoic  ithr,  see  above,  chlorobenzoic  ethir.  F.  T.  C. 

BEMZOIC  A.X.COHOX1.    Syn.  with  Benzylic  Alcohol  {q.  v.) 

BSia-ZOXC  AM-HYDRISE.  Benzoate  of  Benzoyl.  C'^H"'0'  =  {CWOf-O 
(Gerhardt  (18o'2),  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxvii.  299;  Wuuder,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixi. 
498  ;  Heintz,  Pogg.  Ann.  xcii.  458). — Formed  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on 
alkaline  oxalates  or  benzoates :  also  of  oxychloride  or  perchloride  of  phosphorus,  or 
chloride  of  sulphur  on  alkaline  benzoates,  the  lirst  stage  of  the  reaction  being  the 
formation  of  chloride  of  benzoyl :  also  by  the  dry  distillation  of  acetobenzoic  and  similar 
anhydrides : 

C'H^KO^  +    C'lI-'OCl  =    C'^H'oO'  +  KCl. 

C'O^K^     +  2C'H=0C1  =    C"'H'»0^  +  2KC1  +  CO  +  CO'. 
2C'H*K02  +    PCP        =    C"H'»0'  +  2KC1  +  I'OCl' 
SC'ffKO-  -h  3SCP        =  4C"H"'0''  +  6KC1  +  SO'K'^  +  S'. 

Equal  parts  of  dry  benzoate  of  sodium  and  chloride  of  benzoyl  are  heated  to  130°  C.  on 
a  sand-bath,  whereby  a  clear  liquid  is  produced,  from  which  chloride  of  sodium  separates 
out :  the  cooled  mass  is  washed  with  cold  water  containing  sodic  carbonate,  and  crys- 
tallised from  ether  or  warm  alct>hol.  The  previous  preparation  of  chloride  of  benzoyl 
is  avoided  by  employing  perchloride  or  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  (5  pts.  oxychloride 
to  1  pt.  benzoate).  Oxalate  of  potassium  is  heated  with  an  equal  weight  of  chloride 
of  benzoyl,  with  constant  agitation,  till  the  smell  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  has  disappeared  ; 
and  the  cooled  mass  is  suspended  in  cold  water,  washed  with  water  containing  ammonia, 
and  crystallised  from  alcohol  (Gerhardt).  In  preparing  large  quantities,  it  is  better  to 
purify  the  product  by  distillation  than  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Benzoic  anhydi-ide  forms  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  sometimes  smelling  of  bitter-almond 
oil  or  benzoic  ether:  it  melts  at  42°  C,  and  distils  undecomposed  at  about  310°.  It 
is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether:  the  solution  when  fresh  has  no 
acid  reaction.  It  melts  in  boiling  water,  and  remains  fluid  for  a  long  time,  even  when 
agitated,  and  is  slowly  converted  into  benzoic  acid,  which  dissolves.  Caustic  alkalis 
convert  it  much  more  rapidly  into  benzoic  acid.  Aqueous  ammonia  does  not  attack  it 
in  the  cold,  but  dissolves  it  on  heating,  forming  benzamide  and  benzoate  of  ammo- 
nium :  the  same  reaction  takes  place  when  it  is  heated  in  dry  ammonia : 
QHjjioQa  +  2NH^  =  C'H'NO  +  C'H5(NH')0-'. 

Aniline  acts  similarly,  forming  phcnylbenzamide.  (Gerhardt.) 

One  atom  of  benzoyl  in  benzoic  anhj-dride  is  capable  of  being  replaced  by  other  acid 
radicles,  forming  a  series  of  anhydrides  containing  benzoyl.    They  are  obtained  by  the 
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action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on  the  alkaline  salts  of  other  monobasic  acids,  or,  con- 
versely, by  treating  alkaline  benzoates  with  the  chlorides  of  monobasic  acid  radicles. 
They  are  generally  decomposed  by  heat  into  two  simple  anhydrides :  by  water,  and 
more  rapidly  by  alkalis,  into  two  acids. 

Benzoacetic  Anhydeide.    See  Acetic  Ajjhtdeide. 

Benzoangelic  Anhydride.  C'2H'W  =  C*H'0.C'H^0.0  (Chiozza,  Ann.Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  xxxix.  210). — Produced  by  gently  heating  chloride  of  benzoyl  with  angelate  of 
potassium.  It  is  a  limpid  oil,  heavier  than  water,  somewhat  less  fluid  than  angelio 
anhydride,  and  quite  neutral  to  test-paper.  It  smells  like  angelic  anhydride,  but  emits 
much  more  acrid  vapours  when  heated.  In  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  it  thickens 
slightly,  without  crystallising. 

BENzocEMNAmc  Anhyduide.  Benzoate  of  Cinnamyl.  C'^H'^O'  =  C'H^O.C'H'0.0 
(Gerhardt,  loc.  cit.) — Obtained  by  heating  7  pts.  chloride  of  benzoyl  with  10  pts.  dry 
cinnamate  of  sodium,  and  purifying  the  product  as  in  the  case  of  benzoic  anhydride.  It  is 
a  thick  oil,  colourless  and  odourless,  which  gradually  becomes  acid  when  exposed  to  moist 
air.  Specific  gravity  1-184  at  23°  C.  Is  decomposed  by  distillation,  yielding  a  yeUow 
on,  smelling  of  cinnamol,  which  gradually  deposits  crystals  of  beneoic  anhydride,  and 
an  acid  substance  soluble  in  sodic  carbonate. 

Benzocuminic  Anhydride.  Benzoate  of  Cumyl.  C'H'^O'  =  C'H=O.C'»H"0.0 
(Gerhardt,  loc.  cit.) — Obtained  like  the  preceding,  cuminate  being  substituted  for 
cinnamate  of  potassium.  Resembles  the  preceding  in  appearance  and  behaviour  in 
moist  air.  Specific  gravity  1-115  at  23°  C.  Is  decomposed  by  distillation :  when  heated 
in  a  closed  vessel,  it  appears  to  volatilise  without  decomposition.  Aqueous  ammonia 
converts  it  into  cumiuamide,  and  benzamide,  or  benzoate  of  ammonium. 

Benzomyristic  Anhydride.  Benzoate  of  Mxjristyl.  C-'H==0'  =  C'H=O.C»H"0.0 
(Chiozza  and  Malerba,  1855). — Obtained  by  heating  chloride  of  benzoyl  with  my- 
ristate  of  potassium.  Crystallises  from  boUing  ether,  in  which  it  is  slightly  soluble,  in 
shining  laminae :  melts  at  38°,  and  solidifies  at  36°  C. 

Benzocenanthymc  Anhydride.  Benzoate  of  (EnanthijI.  C>^H:'«05  =  C'H^0.C'H"0.0 
(Chiozza  and  Malerba,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xci.  102). — Obtained  by  the  action  of 
chloride  of  benzoyl  on  oenanthylate  of  potassium.  Colourless  oU,  of  specific  gravity  1-043 
at  11°  C. ;  smells  like  oenanthylic  anhydride  :  exposed  to  the  air,  it  yields  crystals  of 
benzoic  acid. 

Benzopelabgonic  Anhydeidb.  Benzoate  of  Pelargonyl.  C'^ff'O'  =  C'H^O.C''H"0.0 
(Chiozza,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxix.  310). — Prepared  like  the  foregoing  compounds. 
A  heavy  oil,  resembling  pelargonic  anhydride.  A  little  below  0°  C.  it  solidifies  to  the 
consistency  of  butter  :  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  benzoic  and  pelargonic  anhydrides. 

Benzosteaeic  Anhydride.  Benzoate  of  Stearyl.  C«H«0'  =  C'H^O.C'^H^^O.O 
(Chiozza  and  Malerba,  loc.  cit.) — Prepared  by  heating  chloride  of  benzoyl  and  potassic 
stearate  in  an  oU-bath.    Shining  scales,  which  melt  at  70°  C. 

Benzovaleeic  Anhydride.  Benzoate  of  Valeryl.  C'^H'^O'  =  C'ffO.C'H'O.O. 
(Chiozza,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiv.  106). — Chloride  of  benzoyl  acts  violently  on  vale- 
rate of  potassium :  the  product  is  a  heavy,  neutral,  strongly  refracting  oil,  smelling 
like  valeric  anhydride.  At  about  260°  C.  it  is  decomposed  into  benzoic  and  valeric 
anhydrides. 

Buhstitution-froducts  of  Benzoic  Anhydride. 

Bbnzoniteobenzoic  Anhydride.  Benzoate  of  Nitrobenzoyl.  C'*H'NO*  = 
C'H^0.C'H:*(N02)0.0.— 3  pts.  chloride  of  benzoyl  are  heated  with  7  pts.  dry  nitro- 
benzoate  of  sodium,  and  the  product  is  purified  as  in  the  case  of  benzoic  anhydride. 
Crystalline:  more  stable  than  the  following  compound.    (Gerhardt,  loc.  cit.) 

NiTBOBENZOic  Anhydeidb.  Nitrobenzoatc  of  Nitrobenzoyl.  C'HWO'  = 
[C'HXN02)0]^0.  —  8  pts.  nitrobenzoate  of  sodium  are  heated  to  150°  C.  with  1  pt. 
oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  till  the  smell  of  chloride  of  nitrobenzoyl  has  disappeared. 
On  treating  the  product  with  cold  water,  a  white  mass  is  obtained,  almost  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  less  fusible  than  nitrobenzoic  acid,  into  which  it  is  quickly  con- 
verted by  washing  with  water.    (Gerhardt,  loc.  cit.)  F.  T.  C. 

BEIO-ZOIC  ETHSRS.    See  p.  552. 

SSM'ZOICIN'.  (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xli.  290.)— The  name  given  by 
Berthelot  to  the  artificial  fats  obtained  by  the  action  of  benzoic  acid  on  glycerin. 
Glycerin  being  a  triatomic  alcohol,  C^H^.H-'.O^,  contains  3  at.  H  replaceable  by  other 
radicles ;  and  Berthelot  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  compounds  in  which  1  and  3  Hi 
i^spectively  are  replaced  by  benzoyl. 
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Monobenzoicin.  Benzoate  of  Glycyl.  C"'H'=0*  =  C■'H^C'ffO.H^O^  —  Ob- 
tained by  heating  benzoic  acid  with  glycerin  in  a  sealed  tube,  for  forty-four  hours,  to 
120° — 150°  C.  if  the  acid  be  in  excess,  to  200°  C.  if  the  glycerin  be  in  excess  ;  at  a 
higher  temperature  a  shorter  time  suffices.  The  product  is  purified  by  washing  with 
potassic  carbonate.  It  is  a  colourless,  neutral,  very  viscid  oil,  with  a  bitter  aromatic 
taste,  and  a  slight  balsamic  smell;  specific  gra\'ity  1-228  at  16°-5  C.  At  40°  it  is  a 
transparent  nearly  solid  mass,  that  can  be  drawn  out  into  threads  ;  it  boils  at  320°,  but 
decomposes  at  the  same  time,  yielding  acrolein  and  benzoic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  scarcely  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  readily  in  alcohol,  ether  and  benzene. 
It  oxidises  very  slightly  in  the  air.  Heated  with  potash  it  forms  potassic  benzoate  ; 
with  ammonia,  benzamide.  Alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  convert  it  in  the  cold  into 
glycerin  and  benzoate  of  ethyl ;  the  same  decomposition  is  effected  when  its  alcoholic 
solution  is  heated  to  100°  C.  for  forty-eight  hours. 

Trihcnzoicin.  Trihenzoate  of  Glycyl.  C^'H^'O"  =  C'H'.(C'H^O)^0^  —  Ob- 
tained by  heating  monobenzoicin  for  four  hours  to  250°  C,  with  10  or  15  pts.  benzoic 
acid ;  the  product  is  washed  with  sodic  carbonate,  and  repeatedly  crystallised  from 
ether.  Large  white  needles,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  fusing  pretty  readily. 
Alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  decompose  it  like  monobenzoicin.  F.  T.  C. 

BEUZOXir.  BMcr-almond-oil-camphor.  C'*H'-0-.  (Liebig  and  Wcihler, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  iii.  276;  Robiquet  and  Boutron-Charlard,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[2]  xliv.  352  ;  Laurent,  ibid.  lix.  402 ;  Ixvi.  193  ;  Zinin,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxiv.  186.) 
— First  described  by  Stange,  1823  (Repert.  Pharm.  xiv.  329) ;  first  correctly  examined 
by  Liebig  and  Wohler  in  1832.  It  is  frequently  contained  in  crude  bitter-almond  oil, 
and  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  when  the  oil  is  purified  by  lime  and  ferrous  chloride ; 
the  residue  is  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dissolved  in  alcohol.  Pure 
bitter-almond  oil  (hydride  of  benzoyl)  is  converted  into  benzoin  by  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. To  prepare  benzoin  from  crude  bitter-almond  oil,  the  oil  is  mixed  with  its  own 
volume  of  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  jiotash  ;  after  a  few  minutes,  the  whole 
solidifies  to  a  mass  of  crystals,  which  are  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol. 
As  the  amount  of  benzoin  in  different  specimens  of  the  crude  oil  varies  considerably, 
according  to  their  age  and  to  the  amount  of  prussic  acid  which  they  contain,  it  is  always 
adrisable  to  test  a  small  portion  first  with  alcoholic  potash ;  if  it  does  not  speedily 
solidify,  the  crude  oU  had  lietter  be  first  freed  from  prussic  acid,  and  then  treated  by 
the  ensuing  method.  Pure  oil  of  bitter-almonds  is  readily  converted  into  benzoin  by  the 
addition  of  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  of  alcoholic  potash  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  hydrocyanic  acid  have  been  added :  this  reaction  is  diffieiilt  to 
account  for. 

Benzoin  is  isomeric  with  benzoate  of  benzyl,  and  jiolynieric  with  hydi-ide  of  ben- 
zoyl. It  forms  shining,  transparent,  colourless  prisms,  without  smell  or  taste  ;  melts  at 
120°  C,  and  crystallises  on  cooling;  if  further  heated,  it  distils  uudecomposed.  It  is 
insoluble  in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  whence  it  crystallises  on  cooling;  more 
soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  alcohol.  It  burns  readily  in  the  air,  with  a  bright  smoky 
flame.  Its  vapour  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  is  reconverted  into  hydride  of  ben- 
zoyl. When  heated  in  chlorine,  it  yields  benzil  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Bromine  at- 
tacks it,  evolving  hydrobromic  acid,  and  forming  (probably)  benzil.  Strong  nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  benziL  Sidphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  violet  solution, 
which  blackens  when  heated.  Boiling  potash  does  not  attack  it;  fused  with  solid 
potash,  it  evolves  hydi'ogen  and  yields  benzoic  acid :  C"H'-'0'  +  2KH0  =  2C'IPK0- 
+  ;  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  is  coloured  violet,  and  yields  benzilie  acid,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen:  C'^H'W  +  KHO  =  C'^H"KO^  +  HI  With  ammonia,  it 
jrields,  among  other  products,  benzoinam  and  benzoinamide.  Perchloride  of  jAos- 
phorus  attacks  it  violently,  yielding  chloride  of  phosphoryl,  and  other  products  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  pure.  (Cahours.) 

Benzoin  combines  with  chlorides  of  acid  radicles,  yielding  compounds  representing 
benzoin  in  which  1  H  is  replaced  by  an  acid  radicle.  Zinin  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ. 
116)  has  obtained  the  following :  — 

AcHyl-henzoin.  C"'H'^0'  =  C'-'H"(C=H»0)02.— 4  pts.  of  benzoin  dissolve  in  3  pts. 
chloride  of  acetyl  at  40°—  50°  C,  %vitli  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  when  the  solution 
is  complete,  the  whole  is  heated  to  100°  as  long  as  vapours  are  evolved  :  on  cooling,  the 
product  slowly  solidifies  into  crystals,  which  are  reerystallised  from  alcohol  or  ether. 
It  crystallises  from  the  ethereal  solution  in  large  rhombic  prisms  and  six-sided  tables ; 
from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  thin  shining  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  melts 
below  100°,  and  does  not  always  crystallise  on  cooling.  Sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  aqueous  potash  does  not  act  upon  it ;  with  alcoholic  potash  it  yields  acetate 
and  benzoate  of  potassium.  Strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  mixture  of  two  nitro- 
jiroducts  in  the  form  of  a  viscid  colourless  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether ;  the  solution  deposits  crystals. 
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Benzoyl-benzoin.  C"H'W  =  C><H"(C'H50)0^— Chloride  of  benzoyl  does  notaet 
upon  benzoin  in  the  cold,  but  at  about  70*-'  C.  the  benzoin  dissolves  and  hydrochloric  acid 
is  evolved ;  the  whole  is  then  heated  to  neariy  the  boiling  point  of  chloride  of  benzoyl 
(196°  C),  when  a  yellowish  oily  liquid  is  obtained,  which  solidifies  into  crj-stals  on 
pooling.  This  product  is  purified  by  being  poured  while  liquid  into  cold  75  per  cent, 
alcohol,  when  benzoyl-benzoin  separates  as  a  crystalline  powder,  which  is  washed  on  a 
filter  with  cold  alcohol.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  soluble 
in  6  pts.  boiling  80  per  cent,  alcohol,  whence  it  crystallises  in  thin  colourless  needles ; 
readily  soluble  in  ether,  and  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  large  shining 
rhombic  prisms  ;  soluble  in  chloride  of  benzoyl,  and  may  be  heated  with  it  to  150°  C. 
without  alteration.  Melts  at  125°  C,  and  crystallises  very  slowly  on  cooling.  Chlorine 
does  not  attack  it,  neither  does  hydrochloric  or  dilute  siilphuric  acid ;  strong  sulphuric 
acid  decomposes  it.  Aqueous  potash  does  not  attack  it ;  alcoholic  potash  dissolves  it 
with  a  violet  coloxir,  and,  on  boiling,  converts  it  into  benzoate  and  benzilate  of 
potassium. 

Nitrobenzoi/l-benzoin.  CH'^NO' =  C'^H"(C'H'(N02)0)0-.— Strong  nitric  acid 
(specific  gravity  1'51)  dissolves  benzoyl-benzoin,  which,  if  too  little  acid  be  employed, 
crystallises  out  again  unaltered;  but  if  at  least  pt.  acid  be  taken,  and  the  yello-^vish 
solution  poured  into  cold  water,  a  resinous  substance  separates,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
two  nitro-products.  Ether  dissolves  one  of  these,  and  abandons  it  on  evaporation  as  a 
thick  oil ;  the  other,  which  is  nitrobenzoyl-benzoin,  remains  undissolved  as  a  crystal- 
line powder,  which  is  recrystallised  from  boiling  alcohol.  White  shining  scales,  com- 
posed of  rhombic  tables,  aggregated  into  scalariform  groups,  insoluble  in  water.  Melts 
at  137°  C,  and  solidifies  at  110°  to  an  amorphous  mass,  which  very  slowly  becomes 
crystalline.  Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  unaltered  and  in  large  quantities,  especially 
if  gently  heated ;  on  boiling  the  solution  a  new  body  is  formed,  soluble  in  ether, 
which  separates  as  a  powder  on  cooling.  F.  T.  C. 

BENTZOZSrAia.  C^'H^^N-O.  (Laurent,  Compt.  Chim.  [1845]  37).— Formed  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  benzoin : 

2C''H'-02  +  2NH'  =  C=«H=<N^O  +  3H-0. 

Obtained,  together  with  benzoinamide  and  other  products,  when  a  mixture  of  alcoholic 
ammonia  and  benzoin  is  left  for  some  months  in  a  closed  vessel.  Forms  white  mi- 
croscopic inodorous  needles,  insoluble  in  water ;  slightly  soluble  in  hot  ether  or  rock- 
oil,  whence  it  crystallises  on  cooling  in  very  bulky  needles,  readily  soluble  in  hot 
.ilcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  whence  it  is  partially  precipitated  by  water, 
entirely  by  ammonia.  Melts  when  heated,  and  partly  solidifies  on  cooling.  Potash 
does  not  attack  it ;  strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  red  colour,  and  water  pre- 
cipitates orange  flakes.  F.  T.  C. 

BEN'ZOXIl'AinxSE.  C^H'^N'.  (Laurent  [1837],  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixvi. 
189.) — Formed  by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  benzoin  : 

3C'^H'-02  +  4NH'  =  C"H»»N«  +  6H=0. 

Obtained  as  a  white  powder  when  benzoin  and  aqueous  ammonia  are  left  for  eight 
weeks  in  a  closed  vessel ;  it  is  boiled  in  alcohol  to  remove  excess  of  benzoin,  and 
crystallised  from  boiling  ether.  A  white,  tasteless,  odourless  powder,  consisting  of  fine 
microscopic  needles  ;  insoluble  in  water,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether ; 
melts  when  heated,  and  solidifies  to  a  fibrous  mass ;  distils  without  decomposition. 

F.  T.  C. 

BEXTZOXXT-G-UMI.  The  commercial  name  of  a  resin  which  flows  from  the  bark  of 
Styrax  benzoin,  a  tree  growing  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  and  Siam.  It  comes  into 
the  market  in  different  forms.  The  Siamese  gum  occurs  in  irregular  flat  fragments, 
about  an  inch  long,  which  are  reddish-yellow  on  the  outside,  white  and  shining  in  the 
inside.  The  common  or  Calcutta-gum  forms  larger  irregular  lumps,  brittle,  of  a  dirty 
reddish-grey  or  brown  colour,  with  many  light  coloured  spots,  and  often  contains  frag- 
ments of  wood  and  bark.  The  Siamese  almond-gum  appears  to  be  a  mixtaire  of  both 
tliese  kinds.  The  commercial  gum  has  a  pleasant  smell,  especially  when  heated,  and 
a  sweetish,  sharp,  balsamic  taste.  It  melts  when  heated,  evolves  vapours  of  benzoic 
acid,  and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame.  Specific  gravity  1'063 — 1'092.  Alcohol  dis- 
solves it  completely,  excepting  impiirities ;  ether  partially  ;  boiling  water  dissolves  out 
benzoic  acid. 

According  to  Unverdorben  (Pogg.  Ann.  viii.  397),  Stolze  (Berl.  Jahrb.  Pharm. 
xxvi.  75),  Van  der  Vliet  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxiv.  177).  and  E.  Kopp  (Compt. 
rend.  xix.  1269),  gum-benzoin  is  a  mixture  of  three  resins,  which  may  be  distinguished 
as  a,  0,  and  y,  together  with  benzoic  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  volatile  oil.  The 
whole  of  the  benzoic  acid  cannot  be  driven  offby  heat.  According  to  Kolbe  and  Lante- 
rn an  n  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.113),  some  varieties  of  gum-benzoin,  especially  the  almond 
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gym  of  Sumatra,  contain  not  benzoic  acid,  but  an  acid  isomeric  with  toluylic  acid, 
C'H'O-,  which  melts  to  a  clear  liquid  under  hot  water,  crystallises  in  forms  quite 
different  from  that  of  benzoic  acid,  and  yields  hydride  of  benzoyl  when  treated  with 
oxidising  agents. 

Unverdorben  .separates  the  resins  in  the  following  manner : — The  powdered  gum  is 
extracted  with  boiling  sodic  carbonate,  which  dissolves  out  all  the  benzoic  acid  and 
the  resin  7  ;  the  alkaline  solution  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  preci- 
pitate treated  with  boiling  water,  which  dissolves  the  acid  only,  leaving  the  resin  7 
insoluble.  The  portion  insoluble  in  sodic  carbonate  is  washed,  dried,  and  digested  with 
ether,  which  dissolves  the  resin  a,  and  leaves  the  resin  ;8  undissolved.  According  to 
Kopp,  the  ethereal  solution  of  a  gradually  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  a  fourth  resin,  8, 
of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  Analyses  of  two  specimens  of  gum  gave  the  following 
results  (Kopp) : 

1.  II. 

Benzoic  acid  14  0  14-5 

Resin  a   62  0  48  0 

Eesin  /3    25-0  28-0 

Eesin  7  3-0  3-5 

Resin  S  0-8  0-5 

Impurities       .....     6'2  65 

Kopp  further  states  that  the  white  spots  in  the  gum  are  composed  only  of  resin  a,  and 
contain  8 — 12  per  cent,  benzoic  acid;  while  the  brown  portions  consist  of  resins  /3 
and  7,  and  contain  as  much  as  15  per  cent,  acid  (18  per  cent,  according  to  Unverdorben). 

The  resin  a  is  readily  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  naphtha ;  soluble  in 
potash,  and  not  reprecipitated  by  excess  ;  insoluble  in  ammonia.  Salts  of  the  earthy 
or  heavy  metals  give,  in  its  alkaline  solution,  precipitates  which  are  insoluble  in  ether. 
According  to  Van  der  Vliet  it  is  a  mixture  of  resins  J3  and  7,  for  it  is  decomposed  into 
these  two  resins  by  prolonged  ebullition  with  sodic  carbonate.  Resin  ;3  is  a  brownish 
mass,  soluble  in  alcohol,  insolul)le  in  etlier  and  volatile  oils ;  soluble  in  potash,  and  re- 
precipitated  by  excess  ;  insoluble  in  ammonia.  Eesin  7  is  dark-brown,  soluVjle  in 
alcohol,  slightly  in  ether  and  volatile  oils,  insoluble  in  naphtha.  Potassic  carbonato 
slowly  dissolves  it,  and  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac.  Its  alcoholic 
solution  precipitates  acetate  of  lead,  but  not  acetate  of  copper.  Eesins  a  and  /3,  when 
precipitated  by  acids  from  their  alkaline  solutions,  are  converted  into  7  by  exposure  to 
the  air. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  these  resins,  and  the  (unreliable)  for- 
mulae, wliich  Van  der  Vliet  has  deduced  therefrom  : 


V.  d. 

V. 

Mulder. 

Kesiu  a 

Carbon 

72-9 

71-8 

73-1 

Hydrogen 

7-2 

7-1 

7-3 

Eesin  /3 

Carbon 

7M 

710 

71-7 

Hydrogen 

6-2 

6-3 

6-9 

Eesin  7 

Carbon 

73-2 

73-2 

73-2 

Hydrogen 

8-6 

8-4 

8'6 

C3iH«0'  =  j8  +  7 
C'*H-'0=i 

'  By  the  dry  distillation  of  the  resins  of  gum-benzoin,  completely  freed  from  benzoic 
acid,  Kopp  obtained  a  solid  substance,  which  he  regards  as  the  odorous  principle  of 
the  gum,  and  a  rose-red  distillate,  which  gradually  becomes  darker,  and  contains  crys- 
tals of  benzoic  acid  ;  the  fluid  portion  appears  to  be  hydrate  of  phenyl.  By  the  same 
process,  Cahours  obtained  an  oil,  which  Deville  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  192)  regards 
as  benzoate  of  ethyl.  When  they  are  distilled  to  dryness,  with  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
nitrous  fiimes  are  abundantly  evolved,  and  a  distillate  is  obtained,  containing  hydride 
of  benzoyl,  benzoic  acid,  and  iiydrocyanic  acid ;  boiling  water  extracts  picric  acid  from 
the  residue,  and  leaves  a  yellow  powder,  hcnzocrctic  acid  (q.  v.)  Sulphuric  acid  dis- 
solves the  resins  to  a  common  solution,  whence  the  addition  of  water  separates  them 
almost  completely  as  a  violet  precipitate ;  the  acid  liquid,  decanted  and  neutralised 
with  lime  yields  a  soluble  calcium-salt.  F.  T.  C. 

BE2rzox.ACTXC  ACXB.  Bcnzomilchsaure.  C"'H'°0'  =  C^H^O.C'H^O.H.O^ 
(Socoloff  and  Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxx.  46.  Strecker  ibid.  xci.  359). — 
This  acid  is  analogous  to  benzoglycollic  acid,  representing  lactic  acid  in  which  1  at.  of 
of  basic  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  benzoyl,  just  as  benzoglycollic  acid  represents 
glycollic  acid  in  which  1  at.  of  basic  hydrogen  is  similarly  replaced. 

It  is  prepared  by  heating  10  pts.  of  syrupy  lactic  acid  with  14  pts.  of  benzoic  acid 
in  an  oil-bath  to  150°  C,  finally  raising  the  temperature  to  200°,  and  keeping  it  there 
for  some  hours.    Water  distils  over,  and  some  benzoic  acid  sublimes.    The  residue  in 
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the  retort  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  erytsalline  mass  of  benzoic  and  benzolaetic  acids. 
These  are  separated  by  partial  saturation  with  sodie  carbonate,  which  takes  up  the 
benzolactic  acid  first ;  the  solution  is  filtered  from  the  benzoic  acid,  and  freed  from 
the  small  quantity  of  benzoic  acid  which  it  contains  by  agitation  with  ether ;  on  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  benzolactic  acid  separates  in  crystals,  which  are  purified 
by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  water,  or  from  ether-alcohol. 

It  forms  colourless  tabular  or  spear-shaped  crystals,  unctuous  to  the  touch  :  melts  at 
112°  C,  and  solidifies  very  slowly  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  mass;  sublimes  unde- 
composed  when  heated  considerably  above  120°.  It  dissolves  in  400  pts.  cold,  and  in 
much  less  boiling  water:  when  boiled  with  not  enough  water  to  dissolve  it,  the 
excess  of  acid  melts  and  the  solution  becomes  milky  on  cooling,  and  clarifies  very 
slowly,  with  separation  of  crystals.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  or  ether,  the  latter 
removing  it  entirely  from  its  aqueous  solution  ;  after  drying  in  the  air,  it  does  not  lose 
any  water  when  heated  to  melting.  By  prolonged  boiling  in  water,  it  is  decomposed 
with  benzoic  and  lactic  acids :  the  decomposition  is  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  a 
dilute  acid. 

The  benzolactatcs  are  mostly  crystalline,  soluble  in  water,  and  closely  resemble  the 
benzoates,  from  which,  however,  they  are  distinguished  by  their  neutral  solution  not 
being  precipitated  by  normal  acetate  of  lead.  The  barium-salt,  C"'H''BaO'  +  3  aq, 
crystaUises  in  thin,  shining,  sis-sided  laminae,  which  lose  their  water  at  100°  C.  The 
silver-salt  C'H^AgOS  is  a  flocculent  precipitate,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  whence  it 
crystallises  in  fine  needles.  The  sodium-salt  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  from 
boiling  alcohol.  F.  T.  C. 

BSNZOIiIC  A.ltCO'S.OJi,    See  Eenzyleite. 

aSN'ZOXiIN'E.    Syn.  with  Amaeine  {q.v.) 

BENZOXiONE.    C-'H"*0=  (?)  (Eochleder,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xli.  94).— Formed 

together  with  beuzostilbin,  when  hydrobenzamide  is  heated  with  solid  potash.  The 
mixture  must  be  heated  till  it  blackens;  the  product  is  powdered,  extracted  with  water, 
washed  with  cold  hydrated  alcohol,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
The  blood-red  solution  thus  formed  becomes  greenish-yellow  on  addition  of  diluto 
alcohol,  and  deposits  small  crystals  of  benzolone :  on  addition  of  water,  it  separates  in 
the  uncrystaUino  state.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol ;  melts  at  248°  C,  and 
sublimes  almost  without  decomposition,  when  more  strongly  heated.  Strong  nitric 
acid  dissolves  it  with  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  and  it  is  reprecipitated  by  water ;  fuming 
nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  forming  a  yellowish  resin  with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes. 
It  is  not  attacked  by  aqueous  potash.  Rochleder's  analyses  give  a  mean  composition  of 
C  63-5,  H  5-2.  F.  T.  C. 

BENZOIVXERCVRil.IVXXSE.    See  Benzamide. 

BEirzonrTRXSTXC  AnrHVSRXDE.   See  Benzoic  Anhtdbide. 

BENZOn-E.  Benzophenom.  Thenyl-henzuyl.  CH'^O  =  C«ff.C'ffO  (P61igot, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ivi.  69.  Chancel,  Compt.  rend,  xviii.  83.;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxx.  25). — The  acetone  of  benzoic  acid ;  it  is  formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of  benzoate 
of  calcium : 

2C'H=CaO^  =  C>'H'«0  +  CO'Ca'. 

Dry  benzoate  of  calcium  is  mixed  with  ^  of  its  weight  of  quick  lime,  and  distilled  in 
an  iron  mercury  bottle,  fitted  with  a  bent  gun-barrel.  The  red  liquid  which  passes 
over  (which  P^ligot  called  benzene),  contains, — besides  benzone, — benzene,  hydride  of 
benzoyl,  and  two  solid  hydrocarbons  isomeric  with  naphthalin.  On  distilling  it  in  a 
tubulated  retort,  benzene  first  passes  over ;  and  the  temperature  rises  rapidly  :  the 
portion  which  comes  over  at  315° — 325°  C.  is  collected  apart-,  and  consists  of  nearly 
pure  benzone,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  may  be  obtained  quite  pure  by  recrystal- 
lisation from  ether-alcohol.  1  kilogr.  benzoate  of  calcium  yields  about  250  grms. 
benzone. 

Benzone  forms  colourless,  transparent  crystals,  often  of  considerable  size,  belonging 
to  the  triraetric  system.  It  melts  at  46°  C.  to  a  thick  oil  which  does  not  solidify 
unless  it  be  agitated  ;  boils  at  315°  and  distils  undecomposed :  its  vapour  is  very  inflam- 
mable, and  burns  with  a  bright  flame.  It  has  a  pleasant  smell,  somewhat  like  that  of 
benzoic  ether.  It  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  less  so  in  alcohol,  not  at  all  in  water ;  strong 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  abundantly,  and  water  reprecipitatcs  it  unchanged. 
When  heated  with  soda-lime  to  about  260°  C.  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  sodie  benzoate 
and  benzene,  but  not  a  trace  of  hydrogen  : 

C^H^C'ffO  +  NaHO  =  C'^H^H  +  C'H'^O.Na.O. 


Binitrohenzonc.  DintrobenzopJtenone.  C'H^N'O'  =  C'*'H°(NO')''0. — Warm  fuming 
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nitric  acid  converts  benzone  into  a  thick  oil,  wliicli  solidifies  very  slowly  ;  oilier  dis- 
solves it  and  deposits  it  speedily  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  crystalline  powdex',  which 
is  dinitrobenzone.    Reducing  agents  convert  it  into  diphenyl-carbamide  (flavine) : 
C13JJ8N205  +  6H^s  =  C'^'H'^N^O  +  4H^0  +  S«. 

flavine. 

Of  the  two  hydrocarbons,  isomeric  with  naphthalin,  mentioned  above,  one  cry- 
stallises in  large  needles,  fusible  at  92°  C,  the  other,  much  less  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  forms  small  nodules  fusible  at  65°.  The  former  is  readily  obtained  by 
dissolving  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  the  liquid  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
calcic  benzoate  ;  it  immediately  solidifies  on  the  surface,  and  is  removed,  washed,  dried 
by  filter  paper,  and  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol.  The  latter  is  best  prepared  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  potassic  benzoate  with  potash-lime  :  it  then  passes  over  alone,  in  solution 
in  benzol,  which  is  distilled  oiF  in  a  water-bath,  and  the  residue  crystallised  from 
alcohol.  It  is  also  formed  together  with  benzol,  when  amnionic  benzoate  is  passed 
over  heated  bar'yta.  F.  T.  C. 

BEirZOM-XTRXI.E.  Cyanide  of  Plunyl.  C'H^N  =  C'^mCN  (Fekling  (1844), 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  xlix.  91.  Limpricht  and  v.  Uslar,  ibid.  Ixxxviii.  133). — Ben- 
zonitrile  is  obtained  by  various  methods  : — 1.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  benzoate  of 
ammonium,  or  by  heating  benzamide,  either  alone  or  with  caustic  lime,  or  baryta, 
phosphoric  anhydride,  or  perchloride  of  phosphorus :  the  reaction  in  all  these  cases 
consists  in  the  abstraction  of  the  elements  of  water  : 

C'n^^O.NH^.O  -  2H-0  =  C'H^N. 

lienz.  amm. 

N.C'IPO.H^  -   11=0  =  C'H^N. 

Benzamide. 

2.  By  heating  hippuric  acid,  either  alone  (Limpricht),  or  with  chloride  of  zinc 
(Gossmann).  3.  By  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  or  benzoic  anhydride  on  benza- 
mide, or  by  heating  benzamide  with  potassium  (see  Benzamide).  4.  By  the  action  of 
chloride  of  benzoyl  on  oxamide  (Chiozza) : 

C'H^O.Cl  +  W.Q'-OWl*  =  Cn^N  +  CNH  +  HCl  +  C0=  +  11-0. 

or  on  sulphocyanate  or  cyanate  of  potassium  (SchifF,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcix.  117, 
ci.  93): 

2C'H=0.C1  +  2CNSK  =  2C'ffN  +  2KC1  +  CO-  +  CS=. 
6.  By  heating  benzoic  anhydride  with  cyanate  or  sulphocj'anate  of  potassium  (Schiff) : 
C'^H'oQ^  +  2CN0K  =  2C'H'>N  +  CO^K=  +  C0=. 

6.  By  the  action  of  mercuric  oxide  on  thiobenzamide  (y.  v.  under  Benzamide). 

Preparation. — 1.  When  di-y  benzoate  of  ammonium  is  heated  in  a  retort,  ammonia 
escapes,  benzoic  acid  sublimes,  and  water  passes  over  with  a  few  oUy  drops  of  benzo- 
nitrile ;  as  most  of  the  benzonitrile  remains  in  the  fused  residue  in  the  retort,  this  is 
covered  with  water  (to  which  a  little  ammonia  is  added),  again  distUled  to  dryness, 
and  the  operation  repeated  as  long  as  any  oil  passes  over  with  the  water :  1 2  oz. 
benzoic  acid  yield  in  5  days,  6  oz.  impure  benzonitrile.  This  product  is  washed  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  water,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  recti- 
fied (Fehling).  According  to  Laurent  and  Chancel  (Compt.  chim.  1849,  117), 
benzonitrile  is  more  easily  prepared  by  passing  the  vapour  of  ammonic  benzoate  over 
heated  baryta. — 2.  One  pt.  dry  hippuric  acid  is  mixed  in  a  warm  mortar  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  quartz-sand  and  2  pts.  chloride  of  zinc  dried  as  completely  as  possible,  and  the 
mixture  is  heated  in  adryretortto  300° — 350°C.:  benzontrile  then  distils  over,  carbonic 
anhydride  escapes,  and  a  Httle  carbon  is  deposited  ;  100  grms.  hippuric  acid  (the  utmost 
precautions  being  taken  to  exclude  moisture)  yielded  33 — 40  grms.  benzonitrile ; 
calculation  requires  57  grm.  (Gossmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.  72). — 3.  According  to 
Buckton  and  Hofmann,  benzonitrile  is  best  jjrepared  by  distUliug  benzamide  with 
phosphoric  anhydride. 

Benzonitrile  is  a  clear,  colourless,  strongly  refracting  oil,  smelling  like  bitter-almond 
oil,  and  having  a  burning  taste;  specific  gi-avity  1-0230  at  0°,  1-0084  at  16-8°  C. 
Kopp).  At  higher  temperatures  it  is  less  dense  than  water,  for  it  sinks  in  cold  water, 
but  rises  to  the  surface  when  heated.  It  boils  at  190-6°  C.  with  the  barometer 
at  733*4  mm.  (Kopp),  and  distils  undeeomposed :  its  vapour  density  is  3-7  (expt.) ; 
its  coefficient  of  refraction  is  1-503  (Eeusch).  It  dissolves  in  100  pts.  boiling 
water,  and  separates  out  again  on  cooling ;  it  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all 
proportions.  Sulphur  dissolves  in  it  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  crystallises  out  on 
cooling. 
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Benzonitrile  burns  with  a  bright  smoky  flame.  Cold  aqueous  potash  does  not 
attack  it,  but  on  boiling,  ammonia  is  evolved  and  potassic  benzoate  formed  ;  a  similar 
decomposition  is  eifected  by  dilute  acids.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  and  on 
heating,  sulphobenzoic  and  disulphobenzolic  acids,  and  acid  sulphate  of  ammonium 
are  formed,  and  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved:  (Buckton  and  Hofmann): 

2C'H'N  +  6S0*H;*  +  H^O  =  C'H«SO'  +  C^H^S^^O^  +  2(NH<.H.S0*.)  +  CO^. 

With  fuming  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  substitution-product  (see  below) ;  when  heated 
with  potassium  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  assumes  a  carmine  colour,  and  at  240°  C.  yields  a 
sublimate  of  fine  needles  ;  water  extracts  cyanide  of  potassium  from  the  product,  and 
the  residue  yields  on  distillation,  a  green  oU  smelling  of  creosote,  in  which  crystals 
again  form  (Bingley,  Chem.  Gaz.  1854,  329).  With  sulphide  of  ammonium,  it  forms 
thiobcnzamide  (j.  v.  under  Benzamide). 

Substitution-prodticts  of  Benzonitrile. 

Chlorobemoniirile  or  Cyanide  of  Chlorophenj/l,  C'H'CIN,  has  not  been  obtained 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  benzonitrile  ;  but  it  is  the  principal  product  when  sulpho- 
benzamide  or  sulphobenzamic  acid  is  distilled  with  perchloride  of  phosphorus.  The 
distillate  is  mixed  with  potash,  and  rectified,  when  chlorobenzonitrUe  passes  over  with 
aqueous  vapour,  and  collects  in  the  receiver,  forming  crystals  which  are  obtained  in  large 
colourless  prisms  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  or  ether.  It  smells  like  bitter-almond 
oil,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether ;  melts  below  40°,  and 
Bolidifies  at  36°  C,  volatilises  slightly  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  more  rapidly  at 
a  gentle  heat.  Prolonged  boiling  with  dilute  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  chlorobenzoio 
acid;  heated  to  100°  with  ammonia  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  yields  chlorobenzamide. 
(Limpricht.) 

Nitrobenzonitrile  or  Cyanide  of  Nitrophenyl.  C'HW0'  =  C«HXN02)N.— Pre- 
cipitated as  a  white  solid  body  when  benzonitrile  is  heated  gently  with  fuming  nitric 
acid  and  water  added  to  the  solution  ;  it  is  tolerably  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  sepa- 
rates on  cooling  in  small  white  sUky  needles,  soluble  in  acids,  and  reprecipitated  by 
water.  When  heated,  it  evolves  irritating  vapours,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  carbon. 
When  boiled  with  acids  or  alkalis,  it  yields  ammonia  and  a  nitrobenzoate.  It  cannot  be 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  nitrobenzoate  of  ammonium  (Gerland).  F.  T.  C. 

BENZONXTItOBETTZOXC  .a-XrHlTDRXIlE.    See  BENZOIC  Ameydbise. 

BENZONZTRQCTTIUXSE.    See  Cum^iXAMINE. 

BEN'ZOSN'JI.IfTHYIiIC  ilirHY3>KXX>E.    See  BENZOIC  Anetsbide. 
EEUZOPELAKGOTTIC  A-XTHYDRXDE.    See  Benzoic  Anstdbide. 
BEM'ZOPHEn'ISE.    Syn.  with  Benzoate  of  Phenyl.    See  Benzoic  Acid. 
BENZOPHEN'OIS'E.    Syn.  with  Benzone  {q.  V.) 
BENZOPXPERIDE.    See  Piperidine. 

BBNZOPBOPYXiEN'YXi.    Syn.  with  Benzoate  of  Axltl.    See  Benzoic  Acid. 
BENZOSAXiICXSr.    Syn.  with  Poptjlin  {q.  v.) 

BENZOSA.X.ZCYX.AIUXC  ACXD.  Benzosalicylamide.  C''H:"NO'=N.H.C'H'0. 

C'H'O.H.O.  (Gerhardt  and  Chiozza,  Compt.  rend,  xxxvii.  86  ;  Limpricht,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xciv.  249.) — When  equivalent  quantities  of  sahcylamic  acid  and  chloride  of 
benzoyl  are  heated  together  to  120 — 145°  C,  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  escapes,  the 
product  remains  liquid  a  long  time  after  cooling,  but  crystallises  on  adding  a  few  drops  of 
alcohol  or  ether ;  it  is  washed  with  ether,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  whence  it 
crystallises  in  slender  needles  united  in  flocks.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
even  on  boiling.  When  heated,  it  gives  oflT  water,  and  is  converted  into  benzo- 
salicylimide.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  is  reprecipitated  unchanged 
on  evaporating  the  solution,  or  on  addition  of  an  acid.  It  dissolves  in  the  fixed 
alkalis,  forming  deep  yellow  solutions,  but  is  generally  decomposed  into  benzoate  and 
salicylate.  It  is  attacked  by  chloride  of  benzoyl,  yielding  a  crystalline  product, 
which  appears  to  be  converted  into  benzosalicylamic  acid  by  the  addition  of  water  or 
alcohol.  After  fusion,  it  is  no  longer  completely  soluble  in  hot  ammonia ;  the  yellow 
residue  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  forming  a  yellow  solution  which  deposits  on  evapora- 
tion small  crystals,  apparently  of  an  ammonium-salt :  the  solution  is  decolorised  by 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Binzosalicylamates. — The  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  acid  forms  a  light-yellow  pre- 
cipitate with  normal  acetate  of  lead,  and  a  light-blue  with  sulphate  of  copper.  With 
nitrate  of  silver,  it  forms  the  silver-sa/t,  C"H"'AgNO^  a  yellow  precipitate,  which 
becomes  heated  on  contact  with  chloride  of  benzoyl,  forming  a  viscous  product,  which 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  leaving  a  residue  of  chloride  of  silver. 
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If  salicylic  acid  be  regarded  as  monobasic,  this  compound  becomes  hemosalicylamide, 
N.C'H='O.C'n^O.=H.  F.  T.  C. 

BEUZOSAIiXCTIiAniXDE.    See  Benzosaxictla>cc  Acid. 

BEiraoSiLX.ZCVX.XC  iLCXD.  C'WO*  =  C'H^O.C'ffO.H.O^  (Gerhardt 
(1852),  Ann.  Cli.  Phys.  [3]  xxxvii.  322.) — Formed  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl 
on  salicylate  of  potassium,  as  a  viscous  mass  difficult  to  purify,  soluble  in  ether,  de- 
composed by  boiling  water  into  benzoic  and  salicylic  acids.  By  dry  distillation,  it 
yields  benzoate  of  phenyl,  and  other  products  soluble  in  potash. 

This  compound  is  analoguus  to  benzogly collie  and  benzolactic  acids.  If  salicylic  acid 
be  regarded  as  monobasic,  it  becomes  benzosahcyHc  anhydride,  C'H*0.C'H^O'-.O. 

F.  T.  C, 

BEirZOSilX.XCYXXMXDE.    See  BE.vzA^nDE. 

BEirZOSTEARXC;  See  BENZOIC  Anhydeide. 

BEN'ZOSTXI.BXIT.    C"H'"0  (?)  (Roehleder,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xli.  93).— The 

yellow  powder  olitained  by  fusing  hydrobonzamide  with  solid  potash  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  three  substances,  a  peculiar  yellow  oil,  benzostilbin,  and  benzolone  :  the  pro- 
portions of  these  three  compounds  vary  with  the  duraticm  of  tlie  fusion,  benzolone  not 
Iseing  formed  at  all  unless  the  mixture  lias  been  heated  till  it  blackens.  The  two  former 
are  separated  from  the  third  by  alcohol,  in  which  benzolone  is  insoluble.  The  alcoholic 
solution  is  mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  when  it  becomes  red,  but  is  decolo- 
rised by  standing,  and  deposits  benzostilbin  in  small  crystals  ;  the  same  result  is  pro- 
duced more  rapidly  by  passing  chlorine  into  the  solution.  The  crystals  may  be 
obtained  larger  by  the  slow  evaporation  of  their  solution  in  ether.  When  quite  free 
from  the  yellow  oil,  they  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  They  melt  at  2t4-5°  C, 
and  sublime  when  further  heated,  being  in  great  measure  decomposed.  They  dissolve 
with  a  red  colour  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be  boiled  without  decomposition  in 
aqueous  potash  of  1'2  specific  gravity.  Eochleder's  analysis  gives  86'5  —  86  6  C, 
5-2— 5-3  H.  F.  T.  C. 

BEM'ZOSUCCIK'XN'.  C'H'W.  —  The  name  given  by  Van  Bemmelen  (J.  pr. 
Chem.  Ixix.  84)  to  a  glyeeride  or  artificial  fat  obtained  by  heating  glycerin  to  200°  C. 
with  benzoic  and  succinic  acids.  It  is  a  soft  dark-brown  mass,  which  is  decomposed  liy 
long  boiling  with  water  or  alcohol,  more  rapidly  in  presence  of  an  alkali,  into  benzoate 
and  succinate.  It  represents  glycerine  in  which  1  at.  H  is  replaced  by  benzoyl  and 
2  at.  by  succinyl,  C^H\C'H^O)(C*H^O-)0^  F.  T.  C. 

BENZOSTJIiPKOPHEIJillVIIG  ACZB.    See  Benzamide. 

BEII'ZOSU'X.PHOPHEDrAmXBE.    See  Benzamide 

BExrzosux.PKOPHEXfAlvxxcs'X.,  Chloeide,  and  Amide.    See  Benzamide. 
BENZOSULPHOPKEItf  AH-GEBTTilMIBE.    See  Benzamide. 
BESrZOSUX.PHOPHEM'Vl.SOBAIteiBE.    See  Benzamide. 

BEWZOSYX.ii.I^XX.XBE.     See  BKNZYI,ENE-PHENYT.AMrNE. 

BESTZOTABTARIC  ACXX>.  C"II'°0'  =  (C<HO')".C'H=O.H.O^  (Dessaignes, 
J.  de  Pharm,  [3]  xxxii.  47.) — Obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  equivalent  quantities 
benzoic  and  tartaric  acids  to  150°  C.  The  acids  melt  at  first  -without  mixing,  but  at 
last  form  a  homogeneous  bro-mi  mass.  When  this  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  some 
benzoic  acid  crystallises  out ;  the  mother-liqtior  is  partially  neutralised  by  sodic  carbo- 
nate, decolorised  by  animal  charcoal,  and  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  After 
some  time,  nodular  masses  separate  out,  which  are  formed  of  microscopic  crystals,  and 
are  not  altered  in  form  by  reerystallisation.  The  acid  is  more  soluble  in  cold  water 
than  benzoic  acid,  but  less  soluble  in  alcohol ;  its  solution  has  no  smelL  No  sublimate 
is  formed  when  it  is  heated  to  the  melting-point  of  benzoic  acid ;  when  it  is  further 
heated,  benzoic  acid  sublimes,  and  the  brown  residue  smells  of  heated  tartaric  acid. 
A  cold  saturated  solution  of  the  acid  does  not  precipitate  lime-water,  ferric  chloride, 
or  nitrate  of  silver ;  it  slightly  precipitates  a  concentrated  solution  of  normal  acetate 
of  lead.  Wlien  neutralised  with  ammonia,  it  gives  a  pale  yellow  precipitate  witli  ferric 
chloride,  but  does  not  precipitate  chloride  of  calcium.  When  its  solution  is  one-fourth 
neutralised  with  ammonia,  it  gives  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate,  which  at  first 
is  redissolved :  it  contains  46-35  per  cent,  silver,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
C"H'Ag-0'.  From  this  the  acid  would  appear  to  bo  dibasic,  in  which  case  it  is  not 
analogous  to  benzoglycoUic  and  benzolactic  acids.  F.  T.  C. 

BEM'ZOVA.X.EBXC  AXTHTBRXDE.    See  Benzoic  Anuydkide. 

BESrzOT]^.  CH^'O. — The  hypothetical  radicle  which,  according  to  Liebig  and 
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Wohler's  original  suggestion,  is  usually  considered  as  existing  in  benzoic  acid  and 
many  of  its  kindred  compounds, — benzoic  acid,  C'H^O'^,  being  regarded  as  hydrate  of 
benzoyl,  C'H^O.H.O,  bitter-almond  oil,  C'ffO,  as  hydride  of  benzoyl,  &c.  This  view 
explains  the  reactions  of  the  majority  of  benzoyl-compounds  in  a  far  more  satisfactory 
manner  than  that  of  Berzelius,  who,  in  accordance  with  his  opinion  that  oxygen  never 
entered  into  the  composition  of  an  organic  radicle,  considered  C'H*  as  the  radicle  of 
this  group  of  compounds.  The  readiness  with  which  many  benzoyl-compounds  pass 
into  phenyl-compounds  renders  it  probable  tliat  benzoyl  should  be  regarded  as  a 
compound  of  phenyl,  CH^  with  carbonyl,  CO  ;  just  as  acetyl  may  be  regarded  as  a 
compound  of  methyl  and  carbonyl.  One  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  benzoyl  is 
capable  of  being  replaced  by  a  monatomic  radicle  (CI,  Br,  NO^,  &c.)  forming  what 
may  be  called  secondary  or  substitution-radicles  (chlorobenzoyl,  C'H''C10,  nitrobenzoyl, 
C'H\NO')0,  &c.),  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  chloro-  or  nitro-benzoic  acid,  &c. 
Benzoyl  has  not  yet  been  isolated.  Benzil,  which  has  the  same  composition,  does  not 
exhibit  any  analogy  with  other  organic  radicles.  F.  T.  C. 

BENZO'STXi,  BZtOnSISB  OF.  Bromhenzaldid.  C'ffO.Br.  (Liebigand Wohler, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  iii.  266.) — When  hydride  of  benzoyl  is  mixed  with  bromine,  heat  is 
evolved,  and  hydrobromie  acid  given  off:  the  mixture  is  then  heated,  to  free  it  com- 
pletely from  hydrobromie  acid  and  excess  of  bromine.  Thus  obtained,  bromide  of 
benzoyl  is  a  soft,  brown,  broadlj'  laminar,  crystalline  mass,  semifluid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  melting  at  a  very  gentle  heat  to  a  brownish-yeUow  liquid.  It  has 
a  faint  aromatic  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of  chloride  of  benzoyl,  and  is  readily  soluble, 
without  decomposition,  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated  with  water,  it  melts,  and 
remains  at  the  bottom,  as  a  brownish  oil,  which  is  decomposed  into  benzoic  and 
hydrobromie  acids  only  by  prolonged  boiling.  It  fumes  slightly  in  the  air,  strongly 
when  heated,  and  burns  with  a  bright  sooty  flame.  F.  T.  C. 

BBSTZOYli,  CBX.OBIDE  OP.  CMorhciizaldid.  C'ffO.Cl.  (Liebig  and 
Wohler  (1832),  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  iii.  262;  Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxii. 
334;  Gerhardt,  ibid,  xxxvii.  291). — Formed:  1.  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
hydride  of  benzoyl  (L.  and  W.) — 2.  By  heating  perchloride  of  phosphorus  with 
benzoic  acid  (Cahours). — 3.  By  the  action  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  on  benzoates 
(Gerhardt).  Also  in  small  quantities,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  mandelic  acid, 
or  on  benzoate  of  methyl  or  ethyl  (Malaguti,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Lxx.  374),  and  on 
cinnamein  (Fremy,  ibid.  180). — 4.  By  heating  benzoic  acid  to  200°  C.  with  a  mixture 
of  cliloride  of  sodium  and  anhydrous  acid  sulphate  of  sodium  or  potassium. 

Preparation. — 1.  Dry  chlorine  is  passed  into  hydride  of  benzoyl,  the  liquid  being 
gradually  heated  to  boiling,  till  no  more  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved:  the  product  is 
freed  by  heat  from  dissolved  chlorine. — 2.  A  better  and  easier  method  is  to  warm  equi- 
valent proportions  of  benzoic  acid  (122  pts.)  and  perchloride  of  phosphorus  (209  yta.) 
in  a  tubulated  retort ;  a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  and 
a  mixture  of  chlorides  of  benzoyl  and  phosphoryl  distils  over,  heat  being  gradually 
applied.  The  mixed  chlorides  are  separated  by  fractional  distillation :  at  110°  C,  chloride 
of  phosphoryl  passes  over ;  from  110°  to  196°,  a  mixture  of  the  two  chlorides  ;  and  from 
196°  to  200°,  nearly  pure  chloride  of  benzoyl,  which  is  readily  freed  from  traces  of  oxy- 
chloride by  washing  with  water,  and  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium.  — 3.  Sodic  ben- 
zoate is  treatedvin  a  similar  manner  with  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  :  the  reaction  is 
violent  even  in  the  cold,  and  if  the  oxychloride  be  slightly  in  excesss,  chloride  of 
benzoyl  and  sodic  phosphate  are  the  only  products : 

3C'H=NaO=  +  POCP  =  SC'ffO.Cl  +  POW, 

otherwise  benzoic  anhydride  is  also  formed.  The  distillate  below  196°  obtained  in  (2) 
may  advantageously  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Chloride  of  benzoyl  is  a  clear  colourless  liquid,  with  a  peculiar  smell,  which  resem- 
bles that  of  horse-radish  and  makes  the  eyes  water.  Specific  gravity  1'196  (L.  and 
W.);  1-25  at  15°  C.  (Cahours):  boils  at  196°:  vapour-density  (expt.)  4-987 
(Cahours) ;  4  901  (calc).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  decomposed  slowly  by  cold, 
and  quickly  by  hot  water,  into  benzoic  and  hydrochloric  acid :  the  same  decomposi- 
tion is  slowly  eifeeted  when  it  is  exposed  to  moist  air.  It  is  decomposed  by  alcohol, 
with  evolution  of  heat,  into  benzoic  ether  and  hydrochloric  acid :  it  does  not  act 
upon  pure  ether.  It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  without 
decomposition,  and  with  the  aid  of  heat  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  which 
crystallise  out  on  cooHug. 

It  burns  with  a  bright,  green-edged,  very  smoky  flame.  Wlien  boUed  with  aqitcozts 
alkalis,  it  is  immediately  decomposed  into  benzoate  and  chloride,  but  it  may  be 
distilled  without  alteration  over  anhydrous  lime  or  baryta.  With  dry  ammonia  or  am- 
monic  carlmiatc,  it  forms  benzamide  and  chloride  of  ammonium ;  it  is  similarly  decom- 
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posed  hy  phenj'lamine  and  other  alkaloids,  yielding  phenylbenzaniide,  &e.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  certain  metallic  broiuides,  iodides,  sulphidis,  and  cyanidrs,  yielding  bromide, 
iodide,  sulphide,  or  cyanide  of  benzoyl.  With  srdphocyanate  of  i-iotassinm,  it  evolves 
heat,  and  yields  carbonic  anhydride  and  sulphide,  and  benzonitrile  (Sell  iff,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharni.  xcix.  117):  probably  owing  to  tlie  decomposition  of  sulpliocyanate  of 
benzoyl : 

2(CNS.C'ffO)  =  2C'H^N  +  CO-  +  CS=  (Limpricht). 

It  is  not  attacked  by  foiastsium.  Wlien  heated  with  ht/dride  of  copper,  it  yields 
hydride  of  benzoyl  and  subchloride  of  copper  (Ch  iozza).  With  ckhride  of  ahtniinium, 
it  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  but  not  with  the  chlorides  of  copper,  magnesium,  or 
zinc:  it  is  decomposed  hy  pcrchloride  of  tin  (Cass  elm  an  n).  With  the  alkaline  salts 
of  many  organic  monobasic  acids,  it  yields  an  alkaline  chloride  and  an  anhydride, 
e.  q.  with  sodic  brnzoate.  benzoic  anhydride  ;  with  sodic  pelargonate,  benzopelargonic 
anhydride,  &c.  (Gerhardt).  Heated  with  formate  of  sodium,  it  yields  carbonic 
oxide,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  benzoic  acid  : 

CHNaO-  +  C'ffOCl  =  CO  +  NaCl  +  C'H'O^  ( Gerhardt). 

Heated  with  pi'-'tassic  oxalate,  it  yields  benzoic  anhydride,  potassic  chloride,  and  car- 
bonic oxide  and  anhydride  (Gerhardt)  with  oxa)7iidc,  lienzonitrile  and  other  products 
(see  Benzonitril),  with  most  amides,  a  secondary  or  tertiary  amide  containing  benzoyl. 

Wlien  finely  powdered  a/di hi/de-a/iimonia  is  gradually  added  to  chloriile  of  benzoyl, 
sal-ammoniac  and  benzoic  acid  arc  formed,  together  with  a  substance  which  crystal- 
lises from  hot  alcoliol  in  needles  having  the  composition  C"'H"'N^O-,  isomeric  (perhaps 
identical)  with  liipparaffin.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  or 
ether  ;  is  fusible,  and  sublimes  partly  undecomposed ;  is  slowly  decomposed  by  boiling 
potash  or  sulpliurie  acid  into  benzoic  acid  and  a  brown  resin  ;  is  not  attacked  l  iy  boiling 
with  water  and  peroxide  of  lead,  till  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  wlien  aldehyde  is  evolved 
and  benzamide  formed;  is  similarly  decomposed  by  nitrous  acid.  (Limpricht,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharrn.  xcix.  119.) 

Pentachloride  of  phosphonis  dissolves  in  hot  chloride  of  benzoyl,  and  is  deposited  on 
cooling  (Gerhardt).  According  to  Schischkoff  and  Eosing  (Compt.  rend.  xlvi. 
867),  when  equivalent  quantities  of  the  two  substances  are  heated  together  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  200°  C.  for  some  da3's,  a  compound,  C'H^OCF,  is  formed,  which  they  call  per- 
cMoride  of  ben:o;/I.  The  contents  of  the  tube  are  heated  in  a  retort  to  about  110°  C, 
washed  first  with  strong  potash,  and  then  with  water,  and  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  the 
addition  of  water  precipitates  the  compound  as  a  yellowish  neutral  oil,  heavier  than 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  blackens  at  130° — 140°,  and  cannot  be  distilled 
without  decomposition.  It  is  decomposed  when  heated  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube,  but 
not  by  mere  contact  with  water  or  aqueous  or  solid  potash  :  it  is  also  decomposed  by 
fuming  nitric  acid,  evolving  nitrous  fumes  ;  with  acetate  of  silver  in  the  cold  it  yields 
chloride  of  silver. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  benzoate  of  ethyl  {q.  v.)  a  compound  is  obtained,  having 
the  composition  0"'H"^C1'*0',  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  chloride  of 
benzoyl  with  tetrachlorovinic  ether,  C'^H'^CW  =  2C'H'>0Cl.C'ffCP0.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  188°— 190°  C,  of  specific  gravity  1-34:6  at  10-8°,  smells  like 
chloride  of  benzoyl,  fumes  in  moist  air,  and  is  .slowly  decomposed  by  water  into  hydro- 
chloric, benzoic,  and  acetic  acids.    (Malaguti,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixx.  374.) 

Chloride  of  benzoyl  appears  to  form  a  compomid  with  hydride  of  benzoyl.  (See 
Benzoyl,  Hybhide  of.) 

Substitution-products  of  Chloride  of  Bcn:o>jl. 

Chloride  of  Chlorobemoyl.  C'H^CPO  =  C'H'CIO.CI.  (Limpricht  and  v. 
Uslar,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  262). — Obtained:  1.  By  tlie  action  of  perchloride  of 
phosphorus  on  chlorobenzoic  acid. — 2.  By  the  decomposition  of  ehlorosulphobenzoic 
acid : 

C'H^Cl-SO'  =  C'H'CPO  +  SO^ 

1  at.  sulphobenzoic  acid  is  heated  with  2  at.  perchloride  of  phosphorus,  as  long  as  any- 
thing distils  over ;  by  repeated  rectification  of  the  distillate,  a  yellowish  liqiiid  is  ob- 
tained, which  boils  at  285°  C,  and  consists  of  impure  cliloride  of  chlorobenzoyl,  which 
cannot  be"  purified  by  distillation.  As  obtained  by  ( 1 )  it  is  a  clear,  colourless,  strongly- 
refracting  liquid,  which  boils  at  225°  C. :  is  slowly  decomposed  by  boiling  water  into 
chlorobenzoic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  quickly  by  strong  aqueous  ammonia,  into 
chlorol  lenzamidc  and  chloride  of  ammonium. 

By  the  distillation  of  salicylic  acid  with  perchloride  of  phospliorus  Chiozza  (Ann. 
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Ch.  Phys.  [3]  sxrvi.  102)  obtained  a  compound  isomeric  with  the  foregoing,  which 
may  be  called  chloride  of  parachlorobenzoyl : 

C'H«0'  +  2PCP  =  C'H'CPO  +  2P0C1'  +  2HCL 

The  distillate,  which  is  probably  not  quite  pure,  is  a  hea-vy  strongly-refracting  liquid, 
with  a  suiFocating  smell,  and  decomposed  slowly  by  cold,  immediately  by  hot  water, 
into  parachlorobenzoic  and  hydrochloric  acids:  when  gently  heated  with  saKcylous 
acid,  it  yields  hydrochloric  acid  and  salicyKde  of  benzoyl.  This  reaction  has  not  yet 
been  explained. 

Chloride  of  Nitrohenzoyl.  C'H'CINO' =  C'ff(N02)0.Cl.  (Cahour.s  (1848), 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiii.  339;  Bertagnini,  ibid.  [3]  xxxiii.  465.)  — Formed  hy  the 
action  of  chlorine  in  the  sunshine  on  hydride  of  nitrobenzoyl.  Also  by  heating  nitro- 
benzoic  acid  with  perchloride  of  phosphorus ;  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  phosphoryl 
and  nitrobejizoyl  distils  over,  which  is  rectified,  and  the  portion  which  passes  over 
last,  is  washed  with  water,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  again  distilled.  It  is  a 
yellow  liquid,  heavier  than,  and  insoluble  in,  water,  something  like  chloride  of  benzoyl, 
and  boiling  at  265° — 268*-  C.  It  is  gradually  decomposed  in  moist  air  into  nitroben- 
zoic  and  hydroeliloric  acids.  It  is  similarly  decomposed  by  strong  boiling  potash.  With 
ammonia,  it  forms  nitrobenzamide  ;  ■with  phenylamine,  phenylnitrobenzamide.  With 
alcohol  or  wood-spirit,  it  forms  nitrobenzoate  of  ethyl  or  methyl :  it  is  not  decomposed 
by  ether.  P.  T.  C. 

BEWZOYI., CYAWIDE  or.  C^H^NO  =  C'H^O.CN.  (LiebigandW6hler(1832), 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  iii.  267  ;  H.  Strecker,  ibid.  xc.  62.) — When  chloride  of  benzoyl  is  dis- 
tilled with  cyanide  of  mercury,  a  yellow  oil  passes  over,  which  may  be  obtained  colour- 
less by  rectification  (L.  and  W.) ;  after  a  time,  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which, 
after  washing  with  water  as  long  as  any  mercmy-salt  is  washed  out,  and  drying  -with 
filter-paper  and  over  sulphuric  acid,  leaves  pure  cyanide  of  benzoyl.  It  is  a  colourless 
crystalline  body,  which  melts  at  31°  C,  and  crystallises  by  slow  cooling  in  tables  an 
inch  long ;  it  has  a  pungent  qdour,  exciting  tears ;  boils  at  206° — 208°  C. ;  is  heavier  than 
water ;  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  very  smoky  flame.  It  is  very  slowly  decom- 
posed by  water  in  the  cold,  and  not  rapidly,  even  on  heating :  is  decomposred  by  aqueous 
potash  ;  also  by  ammonia,  into  benzamide  and  cyanide  of  ammonium  ;  and  by  zinc  and 
hydi'ochloric  acid,  into  hydride  of  benzoyl  and  benzoin.  P.  T.  C. 

BBirzOYXi,  HVDRXDB  OP.  Benzaldine.  Bitter-Almoyid  Oil.  Oxide  of 
Picramyl.  OmdeofStilbeve.  CH-'O  =  C'H^O.H.  (Liebig  and  WShler  (1832), 
Ann.  Ch.  Phai-m.  xxii.  1.) — The  principal  constituent  of  crude  bitter-almond  oil,  the  vo- 
latile oil  which  is  obtained  by  distilling  bitter-almonds  with  water  (see  Bittek-Ai.mond 
Oil).  It  is  also  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  many  organic  sulbstances.  1.  By  the 
oxidation  of  amygdalin,  amygdalic  acid,  benzylic  alcohol  (Cannizzaro,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  lsxx^-iii.  180),  cinnamon-oil,  cinnamie  acid  (Mulder,  Dumas,  and  Peligot), 
and  gum-benzoin,  by  nitric  acid  ;  of  stilbene  and  styracene  by  aqueous  chromic  acid 
(Laurent) ;  of  mandelic  acid,  styrone,  and  (with  several  other  products)  of  casein,  al- 
bumin, fibrin,  and  gelatine,  by  sulphuric  acid  and  binoxide  of  manganese. — 2.  By  the 
action  of  hydride  of  copper  on  chloride  of  benzoyl  (Chiozza,  Compt.  rend,  xxxvi.  631). 
—  3.  By  the  rapid  dry  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  benzoate  and  formate  of  calcium  : 
C'H^CaO^  +  CHCaO^  =  C'H^O  +  CO'Ca^ 

a  brown  oily  liquid  passes  over,  whence  hydride  of  benzoyl  is  separated  by  acid  sul- 
phite of  ammonium  (Piria,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.  104). — 4.  By  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  on  cyanide  of  benzoyl.  Cyanide  of  benzoyl  is  heated  gently  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  excess  of  zinc ;  the  cyanide  turns  yellow,  and  the  zinc  becomes  covered 
with  an  unctuous  mass,  containing  hydride  of  benzoyl,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  benzoin. 
This,  when  heated  with  potash,  yields  reddish-yellow  oily  drops,  which,  when  distilled, 
yield  pure  hydride  of  benzoyl  (Kolbe,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcviii.  344). — 5.  By  the  ac- 
tion of  oxalate  of  silver  on  chloride  of  benzylene, 

C'H«CP  +  C^Ag^O^  =  C'WO  +  C0=  +  CO  +  2AgCl. 
The  mixtm-e  must  be  very  cautiously  heated  under  rock-oil,  otherwise  a  violent 
reaction  takes  place,  attended  with  complete  destruction  of  the  organic  compound. 
(Golowkinsky,  Ann.  Q\\.  Pharm.  cxi.  252.) 

Crude  bitter-almond  oil  contains,  besides  hydride  of  benzoyl,  hydrocyanic  and  ben- 
zoic acids,  benzoin,  and  benzimide.  By  submitting  the  oU  to  fractional  distillation, 
hydrocyanic  acid  first  passes  over,  and  then  tolerably  pure  hydride  of  benzoyl ;  the 
other  compounds  remain  in  the  residue.  Pure  hydride  of  benzoyl  may  also  be  ob- 
tained from  the  crude  oil  by  several  chemical  means  :  1.  By  agitating  the  oU  with 
powdered  mercuric  oxide  and  water  (v.  Ittner),  or  with  milk  of  lime  and  proto- 
chloride  of  iron  (W.  and  li.),  and  distilling. — 2.  By  agitating  tlie  oil  with  three  to  four 
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times  its  volume  of  acid  sulphite  of  sodium  of  27°  B.,  or  1*231  specific  gravitj';  dry- 
ing by  pressure,  or  on  a  porous  tile,  the  crystalline  mass  which  forms  after  some 
hours  ;  washing  it  ■vrith  cold  alcohol ;  dissolving  it  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
water,  and  decomposing  it  by  a  strong  solution  of  sodic  carbonate.  The  oil  which 
separates  is  decanted  and  distilled  over  chloride  of  calcium  (Bertagnini,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pliarm.  Lxjcxv.  186).  According  to  Miiller  and  Limpricht  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi. 
136),  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  pure  product  by  this  method,  either  to  re- 
crj-stallise  the  crystaUine  compound  before  distilling  it  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  or 
to  rectify  the  liquid  which  passes  over;  the  portion  which  distils  up  to  181°  C.  is  then 
free  from  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Pure  hydride  of  benzoyl  is  a  colourless,  limpid,  strongly-refracting  liqiiid,  with  a 
smell  resembling  that  of  oil  of  bitter-almonds,  and  a  burning  aromatic  taste.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1-04:99  at  li  G  or  1-063  at  0°  C.  (Kopp);  boils  at  179-1°  with  the 
barometer  at  751'3  mm. ;  vapour-density  (calc.)  3-66.  It  is  soluble  in  30  pts.  water, 
and  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  when  free  from  prussic  acid,  it  is  not 
poisonous;  in  the  animal  organism  it  is  converted  into  hippuric  acid  (Wohler  and 
Frieriehs,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvi.  336).  It  dissolves  in  sulphurous  acid  more  easily 
than  in  water,  and  separates  out  on  evaporating  the  solution.  It  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  aldehyde  of  the  benzoic  group,  since  it  exhibits  many  of  the  reactions  of  an  alde- 
hyde, combining  with  acid  sulphites  of  alkali-metals,  and  oxidising  in  moist  air  to 
benzoic  acid ;  but  it  does  not  reduce  silver-solutions. 

It  biu-ns  witli  a  bright  very  smoky  flame.  It  may  be  passed  through  a  tube  heated  to 
dull  redness  without  decomposition ;  but  if  the  tube  be  filled  with  fragments  of  pumice- 
stone,  it  is  decomposed  into  benzoyl  and  carbonic  oxide  (Barreswil  and  Boudault, 
J.  Pharm.  [3]  v.  267).  Heated  to  100°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube  with  ferric  hydrate  (pre- 
viously dried  at  100°)  it  is  oxidised,  and  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  ferrous  ben- 
zoate,  part  of  the  non-combined  ferric  oxide  being  also  reduced  to  ferrous  oxide 
(Grager,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  124).  Dry  chlorine  converts  it  into  chloride  of  ben- 
zoyl and  hydrochloric  acid ;  this  decomposition  is  seldom  complete,  especially  if  the 
gas  be  moist,  a  compound  of  chloride  and  hydi-ide  of  benzoyl  being  formed  (see  below). 
Bromine  converts  it  into  bromide  of  benzoyl  and  liydrobromic  acid.  Iodine  does  not 
attack  it.  Cold  strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  undecomposed,  and  on  heating,  slowly 
oxidises  it  into  benzoic  acid  :  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  nitrosulphuric  acid,  converts  it  into 
hydride  of  nitrobenzoyl  (see  below).  Strong  sidphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a 
red  solution,  which  blackens  and  gives  off  sulphurous  anhydride  when  heated.  With 
sulphuric  anh//dride  it  forms  a  sulpho-conjugated  acid,  sulphomandelic  acid  (Mi  t  s- 
eherlich,  Lohrb.  4"  Aufl.  i.  163).  With  pcrch/oride  of  phosphorus,  it  yields  the  chlo- 
rides of  benzylene  and  phosphoryl  (Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  XXV.  725).  Heated  with 
chloride  of  aci  tt/l  in  equivalent  proportions  for  several  hours  to  120° — 130°  C.  in  a  sealed 
tube,  it  yields  hydi-ocliloric  and  cinnamic  acids  (Bertagnini,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
e.  125): 

CH^O  +  C'H^O.Cl  =  CH^O-  +  HCl. 

'With  sidphi/dria  acid  or  sidphide  of  amraonium,  it  yields  peculiar  products  containing 
sidplmr,  and  varying  according  to  the  amount  of  alkali  present,  and  the  medium  in 
which  the  hydride  of  benzoyl  is  dissolved.  In  an  alcoholic  solution,  it  yields  hydride 
of  thiobenzoyl  (see  below) ;  in  an  ethereal  solution,  thiohinzaldinc.  With  ammonia 
and  sulphide  of  carbon  it  yields  sidphoci/a)iohen^ji/lc7ic.  It  dissolves  potassium,  becom- 
ing thick  and  dark,  but  -without  evolution  of  hydrogen  (Lowig).  When  heated  with 
solid  potash,  it  evolves  liydrogcn,  and  is  converted  into  benzoate ;  -with  alcoholic  potasli, 
into  benzoate  and  benzylic  alcohol.  Ci/anide  of  potassium  converts  it  into  benzoin. 
With  ammonia  it  forms  various  products  (Laurent) ;  with  aqueous  ammonia  hydro- 
benzamide  and  azobe nzoilide ;  witli  (7/co//o/;c  ammonia  amarine,  benziiuic- 
acid,  and  sometimes,  dibenzoylimide  (Robson).  With  aniline,  it  yields  ben- 
zylene-phenylamine;  witli  urea,  benzoyluride. 

Combinations.  Benzoate  of  Hydride  of  Benzoyl.  See  Bitter-Ai.mond  Oil. 
Hydride  of  Benzoyl  with  Chloride  of  Benzoyl.  C"H"C10=  =  C'IP0.C'IP0C1 
(Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  Comi)t.  chim.  1850,  p.  123.)  —  Formed  abundantly  when 
hydride  of  benzoyl  is  imperfectly  saturated  with  chlorine,  or  even  wlien  it  is  treated 
with  excess  of  chlorine.  The  saturated  solution,  wlicn  left  to  itself  in  a  stoppered 
bottle,  gradually  solidifies  into  a  crystaUine  mass,  which  is  washed  with  cold  alcohol, 
and  dried.  It  forms  colourless  shining  lamina?,  resembling  benzoic  acid  ;  melts  very 
readily,  and  remains  liquid  a  long  time  when  at  rest ;  heate<l  above  its  melting  point  it 
gives  off  chloride  of  benzoyl.  When  dry,  it  is  inodorous,  but  if  moist  it  gives  off  fumes 
of  hydroclilorie  acid,  and  smells  of  hydride  of  benzoyl.  Hot  water  decomposes  it  into 
benzoic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  liydride  of  benzoyl.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold 
alcohol ;  warm  alcohol  decomposes  it.    It  is  decomposed  liy  sti-ong  sulphvu-ic  acid. 
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Hydrocyanate  of  Hydride  of  Benzoyl.  C«H'NO  =  CH^CCNH  (Voelckel 
(1844),  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixii.  444). — When  crude  bitter-almond  oil  or  bitter-almond  water 
ia  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  below  100°  C,  till  it  is  considerably 
concentrated,  this  compound  separates  as  a  yellowish  oil,  which  is  washed  yvith  water, 
and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo.  It  is  inodorous  ;  boils  at  170°  C.  Specific 
gravity  1'24.  Slightly  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  bitter  or  neutral  solution,  readily 
in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  begins  to  decompose  at  100°  C,  and  when  boiled  is  entirely 
resolved  into  hydride  of  benzoyl  and  hydrocyanic  acid ;  it  is  similarly  decomposed 
by  aqueous  potash.  When  evaporated  with  strong  hydrocliloric  acid,  it  takes  up  water 
and  forms  mandelic  acid  and  ammonia : 

CH'NO  +  2W0  =  CH'O'  +  NH'. 

Grerhardt  (Traite,  iii.  193)  mentions  a  compound  obtained  by  distilling  in  a  brine- 
bath,  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  hydride  of  benzoyl,  1  pt.  cyanide  of  mercury,  and  1  pt.  hy- 
drochloric acid  ;  it  is  an  oU  which  smells  like  hydride  of  benzoyl,  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1  ■  1 0 ;  is  som  ewhat  soluble  in  water,  more  in  alcohol,  readily  in  ether ;  does  not  solidify 
at  12°  C. ;  boils  at  312°,  yielding  a  distUlate  which  crystallis<>s  on  cooUng. 

Hydride  of  Benzoyl  with  Chloride  of  Calcium.  —  WTien  dry  pulverised 
chloride  of  calcium  ia  added  to  anhydrous  bitter-almond  oil,  heat  is  evolved,  and  .i 
solid  compound  is  formed,  which  separates  from  the  liquid  in  easily  decomposible 
crystals,  apparently  containing  i  o  to  3-3  at.  CaCl  to  1  at.  hydride  of  benzoyl.  (Ek- 
mann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  151.) 

Hydride  of  Benzoyl  with  Acid  Sulphites  of  Al7:ali-metals.  (Bertagnini, 
Ann.'  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxxxv.  183.) 

a.  With  Acid  Sulphite  of  Ammonium. — Hydride  of  benzoyl  dissolves  in  all  propor- 
tions in  acid  sulphite  of  ammonium ;  but  the  resulting  compound  cannot  be  obtained  in 
the  ciystalline  state.  The  solution  dissolves  an  excess  of  hydride  of  benzoyl,  which 
separates  out  on  addition  of  water.  Ammonia  renders  it  turbid,  and  gradually  preci- 
pitates a  body  having  the  properties  of  hydrobenzamide.  When  the  dry  compound  is 
heated  with  excess  of  slaked  lime,  it  yields  amarine  and  lophire.  (Gossmann.) 

h.  With  Acid  Sulphite  of  Potassium. — When  hydride  of  benzoyl  is  shaken  up  with  a 
solution  of  this  salt  of  28° — 30°  Baume  (specific  gravity  1  ■24 — 1'26),  a  crystalline  magma 
is  speedily  formed,  which  must  be  dried  with  filter-paper,  and  dissolved  in  dilute  boiling 
alcohol  (if  boiled  too  long  decomposition  takes  place) ;  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits 
the  compound  in  shining  rectangular  laminae.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  less  so  in 
presence  of  alkaline  suljjhites,  not  at  all  in  a  saturated  solution  of  these  salts ;  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold,  readily  in  boiling,  alcohol.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air.  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by  boiling,  either  alone  or  with  dilute  acids,  and  by 
alkaline  carbonates,  -nith  separation  of  hydride  of  benzoyl 

c.  With  Acid  Sulphite  of  Sodium.  C'H''0.S03NaH.  ^  Aq.— Formed  like  {h\  Small 
white  aggregated  prisms,  tasting  of  hydride  of  benzoyl  and  sulphurous  acid,  readily 
soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  hot  alcohol,  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol.  It  may  be  kept 
in  stoppered  bottles,  and  decomposes  but  slowly  when  exposed  to  the  air.  When  care- 
fully heated  in  the  air,  it  is  decomposed  without  blackening,  into  sulphurous  anhydride 
and  hydride  of  benzoyl,  sulphite  of  sodium  remaining ;  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  this 
decomposition  takes  place  below  100°  C.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by  boil- 
ing, either  alone  or  with  acids  or  alkalis,  like  that  of  (4),  also  by  iodine  or  chlorine,  sodic 
sulphate  being  formed.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  the  dry  salt  in  a  similar  manner.  Its 
aqueoirs  solution  gives,  with  barium-salts,  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid ;  it  also  precipitates  lead-  and  silver-salts :  the  precipitates  appear  to  contain  a 
portion  of  the  oil. 

Substitution-products  of  Hydride  of  Benzoyl. 

Hydride  of  Nitrobenzoyl.  Nitrohcnzaldidr.  C'H^NO'  =  C;H<(N0)=0.H:  (Ber- 
tagnini, Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxix.  259;  Lxxxvi.  190.) — When  hydi-ide  of  benzoyl  is  gra- 
dually added  to  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  to  15 — 20  vols,  of  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  nitric  and 
2  vols,  sulphuric  acid,  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  addition  of  water  precipitates  hydride  of 
nitrobenzoyl  in  yeUomsh  oily  drops,  which  crystallise  in  a  few  days.  The  vessel  must 
be  kept  cool  during  the  operation,  otlierwise  nitrobenzoic  acid  will  be  formed.  The 
crystals  are  contaminated  by  a  yellow  fetid  oil,  whence  they  are  purified  by  pressure  be- 
tween filter-paper,  and  recrystallisation  from  boiling  dilute  alcohol. 

It  forms  white  shining  needles,  inodorous  when  pure,  with  a  taste  like  that  of  hy- 
dride of  benzoyl.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  readily  in  hot  water  or  alcohol,  less 
so  in  ether ;  dissolves  undccomposed  in  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  sulphuric  acids,  and 
crystallises  out  as  the  last  solution  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air.  It  melts  easily  to 
a  colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  at  46°  C. ;  when  further  heated,  it  gives  off  vapours, 
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which  smell  pleasantly  when  dilute,  but  are  very  pungent  when  concentrated.  It  may 
be  volatilised  in  small  quantities  without  decomposition ;  partly  even  when  boiled  with 
water,  completely  when  heated  in  an  oil-bath  in  a  stream  of  gas. 

Ilydride'of  nitrobenzoyl  burns  with  a  smoky  flame.  It  does  not  absorb  oxygen  from 
the  air,  but  is  readily  converted  into  nitrobenzoic  acid  by  oxidising  agents,  e.  g. 
aqueous  cliromic  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Chlorine  in  sunshine 
converts  it  into  chlorine  of  nitrobenzoyl  (see  Benzoyl,  CHLOEroE  of).  Bromine  dis- 
solves readily  in  fused  hydride  of  nitrobenzoyl,  but  does  not  decompose  it  till  heated 
over  100°  C,  when  a  brown  resinous  mass  is  formed.  Strong  Jnjdroci/anic  acid  readily 
dissolves  it,  the  solution,  if  evaporated  at  once,  deposits  it  unaltered,  but  after  stand- 
ing for  a  few  hours,  yields  on  evaporation,  a  viscid  liquid,  permanent  in  the  air,  soluble 
in  hot  water,  and  separating  out  on  cooling,  which,  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
yields  cliloride  of  ammonium,  and  another  body  soluble  in  water.  Cyanide  of  potas- 
siiiiii  decomposes  it  at  once,  forming  compounds  which  have  not  been  examined. 
With  sidi^hydric  acid,  its  alcoholic  solution  forms  hydride  of  thioniirohenzylene 
(see  below).  When  its  solution  in  alcoholic  ammonia  is  treated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  a  semifluid  mass  is  deposited,  which  consists  of  a  sulphur-compound  mixed 
with  free  sulpliur ;  the  former  is  dissolved  out  by  etlier,  and  obtained  by  evaporation  as 
a  viscid  reddish  hquid,  insoluljlo  in  water  or  dilute  acids,  soluble  in  warm  alcohol ;  it 
is  decomposed  by  heat,  evolving  sulphuretted  hyrh-ogen,  and  when  boiled  with  nitric 
acid,  forms  sulphuric  acid  and  a  yellow  resin.  Heated  with  sulphite  of  ammonium 
it  yields  an  acid  product,  readily  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol.  Alcoholic  fotash 
converts  it  into  nitrobenzoate  in  the  cold ;  aqueous  'potash  requires  the  aid  of  heat. 
Ammonia,  whether  dr}',  aqueous,  or  alcoholic,  converts  it  into  trinitrobydrobenzamide. 
When  it  is  gently  heated  with  urea^  water  is  given  off,  and  the  whole  solidifies  on  cooling 
into  an  opaque  mass  (nitrobenzoylureid?)  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  readily  in  alcohol 
containing  hydrochloric  acid,  being  thereby  decomposed  into  urea  and  hydride  of 
nitrobenzoyl. 

Hydride  of  nitrobenzoyl  combines  with  acid  sulphites  of  aUtali-metals,  forming  com- 
pounds of  whicli  the  following  have  been  examined  : 

a.  With  Acid  Sulphite  of  Ammonimn.  C'H^NOISO'NH^  +  h  Aq.— Hydride  of 
nitrobenzoyl  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  acid  sulphite  of  ammonium  of  29°  Bm.  at  a 
gentle  heat,  when  this  compound  crystallises  out  on  cooling.  It  forms  small,  tran- 
sparent, colourless  prisms,  which  grate  between  the  teeth,  and  have  a  bitter  and  sul- 
phurous taste;  are  soluble  in  water  or  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallise  readily  from  the 
latter  solution  only.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  though  it  gradually  acquires  a  violet 
tinge.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by  boiling,  either  alone  or  with  acids  or 
alkalis.  With  barium-  lead-  or  silver-salts,  its  aqueous  solution  gives  a  precipitate  of 
metallic  sulphite  mixed  with  hydride  of  nitrobenzoyl ;  with  dichloride  of  platinum,  it 
gives  chloroplatinute  of  ammonium. 

h.  With  Acid  Sulphite  of  Sodium.  C'lPNO^SOWaH  +  5Aq. —Obtained  in  the 
same  manner  manner  as  (a),  in  yellow  scales,  which  are  rendered  nearly  colourless  by 
recrystallisation  from  a  little  hot  water.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  hot,  less  so  in  cold 
water :  effloresces  in  the  air :  loses  its  water  at  70° — 80°  C.  ;  above  90°  it  is  decomposed" 
giving  off  hydrogen,  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  hydride  of  nitrobenzoyl,  sulphite  of 
sodium  remaining  behind.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by  boiUng,  especially 
on  addition  of  acids  or  alkalis. 

Hydride  of  Thiohenzoyl.  Hyelridc  of  Sulphobenzoyl .  Sulphide  of  Stilbine. 
Sulphopicramyl.  CH^S  =  C'H^S.H '(Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  i.  292.  Koch- 
leder,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxvii.  3-16.  Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  xxv.  357.) — When 
1  vol.  of  bitter-almond  oil  (crude  or  pure),  is  dissolved  in  8  — 10  vols,  alcohol,  and 
1  vol.  sulphide  of  ammonium  gradually  added,  this  compound  speedily  se]>arates  as 
a  mealy  powder,  which  is  easily  purified  by  washing  with  alcohol.  It  is  also  obtained 
when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  h3'drobrobenzamide  is  supersaturated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  liquid  left  at  rest.  It  is  a  white  powder  consisting  of  microscopic 
granules ;  is  inodorous,  but  imparts  to  the  fingers  a  smell  of  onions ;  is  insoluble  in 
water  or  alcohol.  With  ether  it  forms  a  transparent  liquid,  which  resolidifies  on  adding 
a  few  drops  of  alcohol.  It  becomes  soft  at  90° — 95°  C.  After  fusion  it  solidifies  to  a 
transparent  non-crystalline  mass.  By  dry  distillation,  it  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  yields  a  subHmate  of  stilbene  and  thionessal : 

8C'H«S  =  2CS-  +  3ffS  +  2C'<II'2  +  C-^H'^S. 

Stilliene.  Tliidiit-s.sal. 

It  burns  with  an  ofTensive  smell  and  bright  smoky  flame.  With  bromine,  it  evoh  es 
hydrobromic  acid,  and  forms  an  oily  body.  Heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  suljjhuric 
acid  and  hydride  or  hydrate  of  b<'nzoyl ;  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  dissolves,  forming  a 
carmiiije  solution,  which  water  decolorises,  precipitating  yellow  flakes;  buikd  with 
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hydrochloric  acid,  it  evolves  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  slowly  decomposed 
by  alcoholic  potash ;  water  separates  an  oil  from  the  solution,  and  acids  evolve 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the  alkaline  liquid.  It  is  isomeric  with  sulphide  of 
benzylene. 

Hydride  of  Thionitrobemoyl.  Sulphide  of  Nitrohenzylene.  C'ffNO^S  = 
C'H<(NO'^)S.H  (Bertagnini,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  bcxix.  269). —When  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  hydride  of  nitrobenzoyl  is  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  this  com- 
pound separates  as  a  grey  light  mealy  powder,  which  is  inodorous,  but  imparts  a  dis- 
agreeable smell  to  the  fingers.  It  becomes  electric  when  rubbed.  It  does  not  dissolve 
in  the  usual  solvents,  but  melts  in  boiling  watir,  aggregates  together  in  boiling  alco- 
hol, and  becomes  soft  and  transparent  with  ether  in  the  cold.  It  dissolves  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  is  reprecipitated  imaltered  by  water.  Strong  nitric  acid  decom- 
poses it  in  the  cold,  dilute  7iitric  acid  on  heating,  forming  sulphuric  acid  and  hydride  of 
nitrobenzoyl.  Alcoholic  potash  dissolves  it  in  the  cold,  and  water  precipitates  a 
brown  substance  from  the  solution.  Ammonia,  whether  dry  or  aqueous,  attacks  it, 
evolving  sulphxiretted  hjdrogen,  and  forming  (probably)  trinitrohydrobenzamide. 

Oxyiodide  of  Benzaldide.  C^'H'»rO  (Geuther  and  Cartmell,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxii.  1). — This  compound,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  triple  molecule  of 
hydride  of  benzoyl  (C'-'H"'0^),  having  2  at.  O  replaced  by  4  at.  I,  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  hydriodic  acid  gas  on  hydride  of  benzoyl.  Two  layers  of  liquid  are  thereby 
formed,  the  upper  consisting  of  aqueous  hydriodic  acid  ;  the  lower,  which  is  oily,  of  the 
oxyiodide  :  the  latter  may  be  purified  by  repeated  treatment  with  water  and  acid  sul- 
phite of  sodium.  It  is  then  obtained  as  a  solid  mass,  which  melts  at  28°  C.  and 
crj'staUises  at  25°  in  colom-less  rhombic  plates  ;  smells  like  cress ;  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  may  be  distilled  with  water  without 
decomposition ;  is  not  decomposed  by  acid  sulphites  of  alkali-metals,  but  is  resolved  by 
alcoholic  potash  into  iodide  of  potassium,  a  small  quantity  of  benzoic  acid,  and  an 
oily  body  soluljle  in  alcohol,  but  different  from  bitter-almond  oil.  By  ammonia,  it 
appears  to  be  gradually  converted  into  hydride  of  benzoyl.  Boiled  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  it  forms  iodide  of  silver,  and  emits  an  odour  of  bitter-almond  oil.       P.  T.  C. 

BESTZOYXi,  IODIDE  or.  C'ffO.I.  (Lie big  and  Wohler,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  iii.  266.) — Obtained  readily  by  heating  iodide  of  potassium  with  chloride  of 
benzojd ;  a  brown  liquid  distils  over,  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  coloured 
lirown  by  free  iodine.  When  pure,  it  is  colourless,  lamino-crystalline  and  readily 
fusible,  always  with  partial  decomposition;  in  solubility  and  general  reactions  it  re- 
sembles bromide  of  benzoyl.  P.  T.  C. 

BBXTZOirii,  FEStCHIiOKIDE  OF.    See  Bbnyoyl,  Chloride  of. 

BENZOVX,  SITXiPBIDE  OP.  (C'H*0)=S  (Liebig  and  Wohler,  loc.  cit.) 
— When  chloride  of  benzoyl  is  distilled  with  finely-powdered  sulphide  of  lead,  a 
yellow  oil  passes  over,  which  solidifies  to  a  soft  yellow  crystalline  mass.  It  has  an 
unpleasant  sulphurous  smell ;  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  or  alrohol,  and 
.but  slowly  with  aqueous  potash;  bums  with  a  bright  smoky  flame,  giving  olF  sul- 
phurous anhydride.  P.  T.  C. 

SEirZOYIi  STTIiPHOCYASS'IDE  OF.     See  StTLFIIOOYAJSIOBENZTLENE. 

BEIUZOVI.A.ZOTIDE.  C"N  H'^  (Laurent  (1837),  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixvi. 
187.  Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  Compt.  chim.  (1850),  115.  Eobson,Chem.  Soc.  Qu. 
J.  iv.  225).  —  A  product  of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  bitter-almond  oil.  It  is  the 
residue  insoluble  in  alcohol,  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  azobcmoyl,  bcnzhydramide, 
and  dihenzoylimide  (q.  v.)  It  is  a  white  powder,  without  taste  or  smell,  consisting  of 
microscopic  prisms.  It  is  insoluble  in  water;  requires  300 — 400  pts.  boiling  a'cohol 
for  its  solution,  and  at  least  as  much  ether.  Puses  when  heated,  and  solidifies  to  a 
vitreous  mass,  in  which  a  few  oblique  prisms  separate.  When  boiled  with  alcohol  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  slowly  decomposed,  evolving  hydrocyanic  acid.  By  drj-  distil- 
lation, it  yields  an  oil,  then  a  sublimate  of  lophine  and  amarone,  and  finally  a 
carbonaceous  residue. 

Gerhardt  (Traite,  iii.  194)  describes  this  body  and  benzhydramide  under  the 
name  of  hydrides  of  cyanazohcyizoyl. 

Quadrat  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxi.  18),  by  heating  sulphocyanobenzylene,  obtained 
a  resinous  mass,  which,  when  exhausted  with  alcohol,  left  a  crystalline  residue,  in- 
soluble in  water,  almost  so  in  alcohol,  to  which  he  assigns  the  formida  CH'^N-. 
The  crystals  are  permanent  at  100°  C.  and  are  not  decomposed  by  nitric  acid. 

F.  T.  a 

BEH'ZOYIi-BSN'ZOIM'.    See  Benzoin. 

BEirZOTXi-VREA..    Syn.  with  Benzocarbauude.    See  Cabbauidb. 
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BEirzo-S-I.irREXD.  C"H*N«0*  (Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  Compt.  chim. 
[1350],  p.  119). — Formed  by  the  action  of  urea  on  hydride  of  benzoyl : 

4CH'N=0  +  SCH^O  =  C"H=»N80'  +  3H-0. 

When  5  pts.  powdered  urea  are  lieated  to  somewhat  below  100°  C.  with  2  pts.  hydride  of 
benzoyl,  tlie  mixture  becomes  liquid,  and  shortly  solidifies  to  a  compact  mass.  When 
cold,  this  is  powdered,  freed  from  excess  of  hydride  of  benzoyl  by  ether,  and  of  urea  by 
boiling  with  water;  the  residue,  which  is  dried  at  120°,  is  benzoylureid.  It  is  a  white 
amorphous  powder,  without  smell  or  taste,  insoluble  in  water  or  ether,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
whence  it  separates  on  evaporation  in  amorphous  crusts.  It  turns  yellow  at  170°  C. 
gives  off  hydride  of  benzoyl  a  few  degrees  higher,  and  when  further  heated,  yields 
hydride  of  benzoyl  and  ammoniacal  water,  leaving  a  yellow  residue,  wliich  finally 
volatilises  completely,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  boiled  with  dilute 
acids,  it  is  decomposed  into  hydride  of  benzoyl  and  urea.  It  is  not  decomposed  by 
boiling  ammonia ;  slowly  by  strong  boiling  potash,  evolving  ammonia  and  hydride  of 
benzoyl,  and  leaving  potassic  benzoate  in  solution.  Hydride  of  nitrobenzoyl  yields 
with  urea  a  similar  compound.    ( Bertagnini. )  F.  T.  C. 

BEXTZTTREIB.    Syn.  with  Benzoyl-urea.    See  Carbamide. 

EENZ'VI..  Tolyl.  Tolucnyl.  C'H'. — A  hypothetical  radicle,  isomeric  with  cresyl, 
contained  in  benzylic  alcohol,  toluene,  and  other  compounds.  F.  T.  C. 

SEXTZirii,  CHi:.ORXX»S  or.  Chloride,  of  Tolyl  or  Tolucnyl.  Chlorotohwl. 
C'H'Cl  (Cannizzaro,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxvxviii.  129;  xcvii.  246.  Deville,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pliys.  [3]  iii.  178). — Obtained  by  saturating  benzylic  alcohol  with  hydi-ochloric 
acid  gas  whereupon  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  liquid  divides  itself  into  two  layers,  the  lower 
of  which  is  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  the  upper  chloride  of  benzyl.  Or  by  passing  chlo- 
rine into  hydride  of  benzyl  in  tlie  dark,  expelling  excess  of  chlorine  by  a  stream  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  r(K'tifying  thei^roduct.  It  forms  a  coloui'less  liquid,  of  specific 
gravity  1-117  at0°C;boils  atl70°  (Deville) ;  17o°— 176^  (Cannizzaro);  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  is  not  attacked  by  aqueous  potash  ;  alcoholic 
potash  decomposes  it  on  boiling  into  benzylethylic  ether  and  chloride  of  potassium. 
When  boiled  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  potassium,  it  is  converted  into 
acetate  of  benzyl ;  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  into  cyanide  of  benzyl.  When  heated 
in  a  sealed  tube  with  aleoliolic  ammonia,  it  yields  tribenzylamiue.  F.  T.  C. 

BEITZVIi.  CVASTZDE  OP.  Cyanide  of  Tolyl  or  Toluenyl.  C»H'N  =  C'H'.CN 
(Cannizzaro,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlv.  468). — Obtained  by  boiling  chloride  of  benzyl 
with  a  strong  alcoholic  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  till  no  more  chloride  of 
potassium  separates  out,  and  distilling  the  filtrate  to  remove  the  alcohol.  The  residual 
liquid  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  containing  cyanide  of  benzyl,  which  may  be 
obtainedfrom  it  by  rectification.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which,  by  boiling  with  strong 
potash,  is  converted  into  toluic  acid,  C^H^O-.  F.  T.  C. 

BENZYIi,  HYDRATE  OI".    Syn.  with  Benzylic  Alcohol  {q.  v.) 

BEIO-ZYI.,  HYBRZBE  OS".  Hydride  of  Tolyl  or  Toluenyl.  Toluene  or  Toluol. 
Benzoene.  Braeyl.  C'H'  =  C'IP.H.  — Discovered  by  Pelletier  and  Walter  (1837)  in 
the  oily  products  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas  from  resin  ;  first 
examined  by  Deville. 

Formed:  1.  By  the  action  of  potash  on  benzylic  alcohol  (Cannizzaro,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xe.  252  ;  xcvi.  246) : 

3C'H»0  +  KHO  =  C'ffKO'  +  2C'H»  n-  2H'0. 

2.  By  heating  toluic  acid  with  excess  of  Ume  (No ad,  ihid.  Ixiii.  305) : 

C«H*0-  =  C'Hs  +  CO^. 

3.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  tolu-balsam  (Deville,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  152,  168  ; 
Muspratt  and  Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liv.  9);  of  dragon's  blood  (Glenard 
andBoudault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iv.  274);  of  the  resin  of  Pinus  viaritima  (Pelle- 
tier  and  Walter,  ihid.  [2]  Lxvii.  269);  of  Burmese  naphtha  (De  la  Rue  and 
Miiller,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  viii.  221) ;  of  resin-oil  (Couerbe,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixix. 
184);  of  wood  (Vtilckel,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvi.  334),  and  of  coal.  In  distilling 
coal-tar,  the  portion  which  passes  over  atlOO° — 115^^0.  consists  of  toluene  (Mansfield, 
Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  i.  266). — 4.  The  yellow  oil  which  separates  from  crude  wood-spirit 
on  addition  of  water  contains  hydride  of  benzj'L    (Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  xxx.  319.) 

Preparation. — 1.  When  benzylic  alcohol  is  distilled  with  four  or  five  times  its  volume 
of  strong  alcoholic  potash  in  an  apparatus  wliich  allows  the  less  volatile  products  to 
run  back  again,  alcohol  first  passes  over,  then  water,  and  finally,  when  the  residue  has 
become  solid,  a  mixture  of  hydiide  and  hydrate  of  benzyl.  This  mixture  is  distilled 
by  itself,  the  portion  which  passes  over  at  116°  C.  collected  apart  and  shaken  up  with 
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Bulphiiric  acid,  the  decanted  liquid  washed  with  potassic  carbonate,  and  twice  rectified 
over  phosphoric  anhydride. — 2.  When  tolu-balsam,  freed  by  distillation  with  water 
from  toluene,  cinnamein,  and  a  portion  of  the  benzoic  acid  is  subjected  to  dry  distilla- 
tion, there  passes  over, — besides  carbonic  oxide  and  anhydride, — water,  abundance  of 
benzoic,  and  a  little  cinnamic  acid,  a  heavy  oil  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  benzoate  of  ethyl 
(benzoate  of  methyl,  according  to  Muspratt  and  Scharling),  and  hydride  of  benzyl. 
This  oil  is  distilled,  and  the  portion  which  passes  over  at  13° — 140°  C.  repeatedly  rec- 
tified over  strong  aqueous  potash,  and  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium.  E.  Kopp 
(Compt.  chim.  1849,  p.  149)  purifies  the  balsam  by  boiling  with  sodic  carbonate,  boils 
the  residue  with  strong  aqueous  soda,  distils  the  brown  solution,  decants  the  oil  which 
passes  over  from  the  water  which  accompanies  it,  and  rectifies  it  repeatedly. — 3.  To 
prepare  hydride  of  benzjd  from  coal-tar,  the  oil  which  comes  over  at  100° — 120°  C.  is 
mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  and  rectified,  when  a  product  of  constant 
boiling-point  is  obtained.    (Wilson,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii.  154.) 

Hydride  of  benzyl  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile,  strongly  refracting  Kquid,  with  a 
smell  like  benzene,  and  a  burning  taste;  specific  gravity  0'87  at  18°  C.  (Deville). 
The  boiling-point  is  variously  stated  at  from  103°-7  (Church),  to  114°  (Gerhardt), 
vapour-density  3'27  (Deville);  does  not  solidify  at  — 20°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  more  so  in  ether  or  in  fixed  or  volatile  oUs.  It  dissolves 
most  resins,  also  iodine,  forming  an  amber-red  solution,  and,  when  heated,  sulphur, 
which  crystallises  out  on  cooling. 

It  is  not  decomposed  when  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  filled  with  potash-lime. 
It  burns  with  a  smoky  flame.  With  chlorine.,  it  evolves  heat,  and  yields  several  sub- 
stitution-compounds (see  below).  With  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  yields  substitution-com- 
pounds (see  below).  It  dissolves  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  forming  sulphibenzylic 
(sulphotoluic)  acid,  and  sulphibcnzyl  (sulphotoluol).  It  is  not  attacked  either  by 
potassium  or  by  potash.  Wlien  digested  with  sodium,  in  a  closed  vessel  for  fourteen 
days,  it  yields  two  substances,  boiling  respectively  at  97°  C.  and  112°.  (Church, 
Phil.  Mag.  [4]  ix.  256.) 

Substitution-products  of  Hydride  of  Benzyl. 

Deville  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  178)  enumerates  several  compounds  obtained  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  hydride  of  benzyl.  Wlien  the  reaction  takes  place  in  the 
dark,  chloride  of  benzyl  (clilorotoluol)  is  the  product  (see  Benzyi.,  Chloride  of). 
When  chlorine  is  passed  through  hydride  of  benzil  in  bright  daylight,  as  long  as  hy- 
drochloric acid  is  evolved,  and  excess  of  chlorine  removed  by  carbonic  anhydride, 
hydrochloratc  of  trichlorotoluol,  C'H^CP  =  C'H^CP.HCl,  is  formed ;  when  distiUed  it 
decomposes  and  evolves  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the  action  of  the  gas  is  still  further 
prolonged,  a  thickish  liquid  is  formed,  together  with  some  crystals.  If  the  liquid  be  sepa- 
rated, fiu-ther  treated  with  chlorine  with  aid  of  heat,  and  purified  by  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, the  product  is  dihydrochlorate  of  pentachlorotoluol,  C'H='C1'  =  C'H3CP.2HC1 ; 
when  distilled  it  evolves  hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  is  soluble  in  ether.  The  crj'stals  are  tri- 
hydrochlorate  of  pentachlorotoluol,  C'II°CP  =  C'H^CP.3HC1,  they  are  purified  by  recrys- 
taUisation  from  ether,  in  which  they  are  soluble,  especially  with  aid  of  heat ;  they  are 
colourless  when  pure.  When  the  h'quid  and  crj'stals  together  are  distilled  in  a  stream 
of  chlorine,  the  distillate  being  repeatedly  poured  back  again,  the  whole  is  gradually 
converted  into  a  silky  substance,  abundance  of  hydrochloric  acid  being  evolved;  this 
substance,  which  is  hexchlrjrotoluol  (hydride  of  hexchlorobenzyl),  C'H'^CP,  is  purified 
by  pressure  between  filter-paper  and  recrystallisation  from  ether ;  it  is  volatile  without 
decomposition. 

Hydride  of  Nitrobenzyl.  Nitrotoluol.  C'H'NO^  =  C'ffNO=.H.  (Deville, /oc. 
cit. ;  Glenard  andBoudault,  Compt.  rend.  xix.  505;  Hofmann  and  Muspratt, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liii.  220,  224.) — Hydride  of  benzyl  is  added  to  cold  fuming  nitric  acid 
as  long  as  it  dissolves  immediately  ;  on  adding  water  to  the  red  solution,  hj'dride  of 
nitrobenzyl  separates  as  a  red  liquid,  which  may  be  decolorised  by  wasliing  with 
water  and  repeated  distillation.  It  is  a  nearly  colourless  liquid,  smelling  of  bitter 
almonds,  with  a  very  sweet  and  afterwards  pungent  taste;  specific  gravity  1'18  at 
16°-5  C. ;  vapour-density  4-95;  boils  at  225° — 230°  C.  EeadUy  soluble  in  alcohol  or 
ether.  It  is  partially  decomposed  by  distillation,  completely  when  passed  at  a  high  tem- 
perature through  a  red-hot  tube  filled  with  pieces  of  glass.  It  burns  with  a  smoky 
ilame,  emitting  the  odour  of  gum-benzoin  ;  when  passed  over  red-hot  baryta,  it  is  re- 
solved into  phenylamine  and  carbonic  anhydride.  With  fuming  sidphuric  acid  it  forms 
nitrosulphotoluic  acid  (Church).  Aqueous  potash  dissolves  it,  forming  a  red  solution, 
whence  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  a  brown  powder ;  with  alcoholic  potash  it  forms 
a  black  liquid,  whence  a  reddish  oil  containing  phenylamine  is  obtained  hy  distUlation. 
Boiled  with  alcoholic  sulphite  of  ammonium,  it  forms  thiotoluate  of  ammonium. 
With  sulphide  of  ammonium,  it  yields  benzylamine. 
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Hydride  of  Binitrohenzyl.  Dinitrotoluol.  C'H«N-0'  =  C'H5(N02).2H.  (De- 
ville,  loc.  cit.  ;  Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  xxiv.  655.) — Obtained  by  boiling  hydride  of 
benzyl  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  treating  it  with  nitrosulphuric  acid.  It  crystallises 
from  alcoliol  in  lustrous,  hard,  brittle,  prismatic  needles,  which  melt  at  71°  C.  and 
solidify  to  a  radiated  mass.  It  boils  at  300°,  becoming  coloured,  and  leaving  a  resi- 
due :  when  strongly  heated,  it  yields  a  sublimate.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
It  is  not  attacked  by  fuming  nitric  acid.  Its  solution  in  potash  deposits  a  browii 
powder  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  converts  it  into 
nitrobenzylamine.  F.  T.  C. 

BEIffZYi;,  ZOSISS  OP.  C'H'I.  (Cannizzaro,  1854.) —\Vlien  a  solution  of 
l.ienzylic  alcohol  in  Ijisulphidc  of  carbon  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  phospliorus  in  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon,  iodine  gradually  added,  and  excess  of  bisulphide  distilled  olf, 
a  liquid  is  obtained,  which  irritates  the  eyes,  and  is  probably  iodide  of  benzyl. 

F.  T.  C. 

BSM-ZVX.AmZM'E.  ToMdhie.  C'lPN  =  N.C'H'.H^.  (Muspratt  and  Hof- 
mann  (1815),  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liv.  1  ;  Noad,  ihid.  Ixiii.  305;  Hofmann,  Hid.  Lxvi. 
Ill;  Wilson,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii.  151;  Chautard,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxiv.  166.)— 
J'^ormed  by  the  reduction  of  hydride  of  nitrobenzyl  by  sulphydric  acid  (Mus- 
pratt and  Hofmann) :  or  by  the  action  of  potash  on  the  yellow  resin  obtained  by 
treating  oil  of  turpentine  by  nitric  acid.  (Chautard.) 

Frvparation. — 1.  A  solution  of  hydride  of  nitrobenzyl  in  alcohol  saturated  with 
:!ramonia,  is  treated  with  sxdphurctted  hydrogen  till  it  smeUs  strongly  of  the  gas,  even 
after  long  standing :  siilphiir  then  crystallises  out.  The  reaction  is  accelerated  by  the 
application  of  heat,  but  the  decomposition  is  never  complete.  The  product  is  mixed 
with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  shaken  up  with  ether  to  remove  imdecomposed 
hydride ;  it  is  then  evaporated  to  i,  and  distilled  with  potash,  when  water,  ammonia, 
and  benzylamine  pass  over,  the  last  as  a  heavy  oil,  wliich  soon  crystallises.  The 
whole  distillate  is  saturated  with  oxalic  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-liath, 
and  exhausted  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  which  dissolves  only  the  oxalate  of  benzyl- 
amine, which  crystallises  on  cooling.  The  crystals  are  washed,  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  the  solution  decomposed  by  strong  potash,  when  benzylamine  separates  in 
oily  drops,  which  collect  and  crystallise  into  a  radiated  mass  on  cooling :  it  is  purified 
by  washing  and  one  rectification,  or  by  crystallisation  from  ether. — 2.  The  resin  ob- 
tained by  treating  oil  of  turpentine  with  nitric  acid,  is  gradually  mixed  with  aqueous 
potash;  the  mixture  assumes  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  becomes  hot,  and  when  the 
reaction  has  ceased,  it  is  distOled  as  long  as  alkaline  vapours  pass  over.  The  dis- 
tillate is  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  ev;!porated  to  dryness  over  the  water- 
bath,  and  exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  dissolves  hydrochlorate  of  benzyl- 
amine, and  leaves  sal-ammoniac  undissolved. 

Benzylamine  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  large  colourless  laminse,  which  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in  boiling,  water :  readily  in  alcohol,  ether, 
wood-spirit,  acetone,  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  smells  like 
phenylamine,  and  has  a  burning  taste.  It  evaporates  at  ordinary  temperatures,  melts 
at  40°  C.  to  a  colourless,  strongly-refracting  oil,  and  boils  at  198°.  It  is  heavier  than 
water  ;  slightly  blues  red  litmus,  but  does  not  redden  turmeric  ;  colours  fir-wood  deep 
yellow,  but  does  not  give  the  pmrple  colour  of  phenylamine  with  chloride  of  lime,  but 
only  a  faint  reddish  tint.  With  nitric  acid  benzylamine  gives  a  deep-red,  phenyla- 
mine a  deep-blue,  colour. 

Bromine  acts  on  benzylamine  violently:  when  the  product  is  heated,  shining  needles 
sublime,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcoliol  and  ether, — probaMy  trihrornohcnzyla- 
iiiine.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  strong  nitric  acid,  -with  evolution  of  nitrous 
fumes ;  water  added  to  the  solution  precipitates  yellow  flakes,  which  dissolve  in 
alkalis,  and  are  reprecipitated  by  acids.  With  aqueous  chromic  arid,  it  gives  a  red- 
brown  precipitate.  When  its  vapour  is  passed  over  fused  potassium,  vivid  combus- 
tion takes  place,  and  potassic  cyanide  is  formed.  Cya7iorjen  passed  into  its  alcoholic 
solution,  yields  cyano benzylamine  (see  below).  —  With  chloride  of  cyanogen  it 
forms  melobenzy lamine  (metoluidine)  (see  below.)  With  bromide  or  iodide  cf 
ethyl,  it  yields  benzylethy lamine  (see  below). 

Combinations.  1.  With  Acids. — Benzylamine  combines  with  acids,  forming  crys- 
talline salts,  which  are  mostly  inodorous  and  colourless,  but  quickly  become  rose- 
coloured  when  exposed  to  the  air  :  they  are  decomposed  by  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates, 
benzylamine  being  separated  as  a  crystalline  curd.  The  chloraiirate,  AuCl'C'H"'N, 
separates  as  a  thick  precipitate,  which  soon  aggregates  to  a  crystalline  mass,  when  the 
hydrochlorate  is  mixed  with  trichloride  of  gold  :  it  melts'  in  water  at  50°  —  60°C.,  dis- 
solves when  further  heated,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  fine  yellow  needles.  The 
chloroplatinate,  PtCPC'H'"N,  separates  as  an  orange-yellow  crystalline  pulp,  when  the 
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hydrocMorate  is  mixed  witli  bichloride  of  platinum  :  it  is  washed  with  ether-alcohol 
and  dried  in  a  water-bath.  The  chloropalladate  is  similar  in  appearance.  The  hydro- 
chlorate,  CH'^NCl,  is  deposited  in  white  crystalline  scales,  becoming  yellow  on 
exposure  to  tlie  air,  when  a  solution  of  benzylamine  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  evaporated 
and  cooled:  it  is  readily  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether,  forming  acid 
solutions  :  when  gently  heated,  it  sublimes  like  sal-ammoniac.  The  nitrate,  phosphate, 
and  sulphite  are  crystaUisable.  The  acid  oxalate,  C-O^C'H"'N.H  +  JAq,  is  obtained 
by  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  benzylamine  with  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  in  delicate 
silky  needles,  soluble  in  boiling  water  or  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  The  sxdphatc, 
SO\C'H"'N)'^,  is  obtained  when  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  an  ethereal 
solution  of  benzylamine,  as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  which  may  be  washed  with 
ether :  it  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol.  With  cupric  sulphate  or 
chloride,  benzylamine  gives  a  greenish  crystalline  precipitate ;  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
a  white  precipitate,  which  soon  blackens;  it  precipitates  ferric  hydrate  from  ferric 
chloride. 

2.  With  Cyanogen;  Cyanohenzylamine;  Cyanotoluidine.  OTI'N'  =  C'H'N.CN. 
(Hofmann,  loc.  cit.  Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  i.  170.) — When  cyanogen  is  passed  through  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  benzylamine,  the  red-brown  solution  deposits,  after  some  hours,  a 
crystalline  mass,  whence  hydrochloric  acid  extracts  cyanohenzylamine,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated by  potash  from  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution.  It  is  homologous  ■with 
cyanophenylamine,  which  it  closely  resembles,  only  being  less  soluble  in  alcohol  or 
ether. 

Melohenzylamine.  Metoluidine.  C'*H"N' =  C'H'N.C'H^CyN.  (Wilson,  ?oc. 
cit.)  —  When  the  vapour  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  passed  over  fused  benzylamine, 
heat  is  evolved,  and  a  resinous  mass  obtained,  consisting  of  hydrochlorate  of  metolui- 
dine ;  this  is  dissolved  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered,  and  mixed 
with  potash;  and  the  white  precipitate  thus  produced,  is  boiled  with  potash,  washed,  and 
recrystaUised  from  alcohol.  Crystalline  laminae,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  somewhat 
more  in  boiling  water ;  crystallises  best  from  a  mixture  of  water  and  alcohol ;  readily 
soluble  in  hydrocliloric  acid :  the  solution  gives  with  dicliloride  of  platinum,  a  dark- 
yellow  precipitate  of  chloroplatinate,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol  and  may 
be  dried  at  100°  C.    It  is  homologous  with  melaniline  (melophenylamine). 

Secondary  and  Tertiary  Amines  containing  Benzyl. 

Benzylethylamine.  Ethyltoluidine.  C'H'^N  -  N.C'H'.C^ff.H.  (Morley  and 
Ab  el,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vii.  68.) — Benzylamine  is  heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl  in  a  sealed 
tube  for  two  or  three  days  in  a  water-bath ;  the  product  freed  from  excess  of  iodide  by 
heat ;  the  resulting  oil,  which  is  hydriodate  of  benzylethylamine,  distilled  with  strong 
potash,  and  the  distillate  rectified  over  solid  potash.  It  is  a  colourless  oil  with  a  peculiar 
smell :  specific  gravity  0-9391  at  15°-5  C. ;  boils  at  217°  The  chloroplatinate  is  a  pale- 
yeUow  crystalline  compound,  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  less  so  in  ether :  at  100°  it 
becomes  dark,  and  is  decomposed.    The  oxalate  and  sulphate  are  crystalline. 

Benzyldiethylamine.  Diethyltoluidine.  C"H"N  =  N.C'H'.(C-H^)=.— Prepared 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  foregoing  compound,  benzylethylamine  being  substituted  for 
benzylamine.  A  colourless,  odorous  oil:  specific  gravity  0'9242  at  15'5  C,  boils  at  229°. 
The  chloroplatinate  is  a  resinous  non-crystalline  mass.  The  ht/driodate  forms  oily  drops 
which  crystallise  when  touched  with  a  glass-rod ;  is  very  soluble  in  water,  decomposes 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  or  in  contact  with  alcohol. 

Bcnzyltricthylium.  C'^H^N  =  N.C'H'.(C-H^)'.  —  Known  only  in  combination 
with  acids.  When  benzyldiethylamine  is  heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl  to  100°  C.  in  a 
sealed  tube  till  crystals  are  formed  and  excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl  is  removed  by  dis- 
tillation, iodide  of  henzyltriethylium  remains  as  a  heavy  oil.  This  is  decomposed 
by  heating  with  oxide  of  silver,  yielding  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  henzyltriethylium 
N.C'H'(C'H^)'.H.O,  wliicli  is  strongly  alkaline,  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  precipitates 
most  metallic  salts.  The  chlorophiiinate  is  insoluble  in  cold,  soluble  in  hot  water, 
whence  it  crj'stallises  in  fine  needles ;  it  loses  platinum  on  recrystallisation. 

Nitrobenzylamine.  Nitrotoluidine.  C'HWO-  =  N-CH^NO-.H-.  (Cahours. 
Compt.  rend.  xxx.  320.) — Formed  by  the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  hj'dride 
of  dinitrobenzene ;  it  crj'stallises  in  yellow  needles,  forms  definite  compounds  \vith 
nitric,  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  phosphoric  acids :  yields  aUcalamides  with  the 
clilorides  of  benzene  and  cumyl. 

Tribenzylamine.  C^'H^'N  =  N.(C'H')'.  (Cannizzaro,  Cimento,  iii.  397.)  — 
When  chloride  of  benzyl  is  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia  to  100°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube, 
ammonia  passed  into  the  cooled  product,  the  resulting  precipitiite  exhausted  with 
ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  evaporated,  this  compound  is  obtained  in  shining 
laminae,  >vhich  melt  at  91-3°  C.  to  a  colourless  liquid,  and  at  360°  volatilise  with 
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partial  decomposition.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  or  aleoliol,  more  so  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  still  more  in  etlier,  forming  alkaline  solutions.  The  hydrocMorate  crystal- 
lises in  needles  from  hot  water.    The  chlorojilatinate  forms  orange-needles.     F.  T.  C. 

BEM'ZYXiXSN'E.  C'H". — A  hypothetical  diatomic  radicle,  of  which,  according  to 
Wicke  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  356.)  Cahours'  chlorobenzol  is  the  chloride.  It  has 
not  been  isolated  ;  neither  has  its  hydrate  (benzylenic  or  benzolic  alcohol,)  CHMI-.O^ 
nor  its  oxide  (benzylenic  ether)  CH'^O  been  obtained ;  the  reason  assigned  liy  Wicke 
being  that  the  former  readily  decomposes,  yielding  water  and  the  latter  compound, 
which  in  turn  is  readily  converted  into  its  isomer,  hycbide  of  benzoyl.  Several  com- 
pound ethers  have,  however,  been  obtained,  representing  the  alcohol  in  which  the 
2  atoms  of  basic  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  positive  or  negative  organic  radicles  (see 
Benztienic  Ethers).  Hydrobenzamide  C-'H^N^,  should  probably  be  regarded  as  a 
tertiary  diamine  containing  this  radicle.    N-(C,'II')^.  F.  T.  C. 

BEIffZirXiSUS,  CKZiOnZDi:  OP.  Chlorobenzol.  C'lf^Cl-.  (Cahours  (1848), 
Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  [3|  xxiii.  129.  Wicke,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  356.)— Wlien  hydride  of 
benzoyl  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  slight  excess  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  a 
lively  action  takes  place;  and  if,  when  this  is  over,  a  gentle  heat  be  applied,  oxychloride 
of  phosphorus  distils  over  at  about  110°  C,  and  chloride  of  benzylene  at  about  206°. 
The  latter  is  washed  with  water,  di-ied  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified.  It  is  a 
coloiuiess  liquid,  smelling  faintly  in  the  cold,  but  strongly  when  heated  ;  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether:  specific  gravity  1-2-15  at  1G°:  vapour-density 
(expt.)  5-595  ;  boils  at  206° — 208°.  It  is  not  oxidised  by  cxposui-e  to  the  air,  or  to 
oxygen.  When  heated  in  a  water-bath  with  alcoholic  potash,  more  slowly  with 
aqueous  potash  to  100°,  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  yields  chloride  of  potassium  and  hydride 
of  benzoyl.  Ammonia,  whether  dry,  aqueous,  or  alcoholic,  does  not  act  upon  it  iu  the 
cold:  when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  100°  with  an  ammonia-solution,  it  yields 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  bitter-almond  oil.  It  is  not  attacked  by  dry  ct/anidc  of 
potassium  at  100°.  Heated  with  alcoholic  sulphocyanatc  of  potassium  to  100°  in  a 
sealed  tube,  it  yields  chloride  of  potassium,  and  an  oil  smelling  like  oil  of  mustard. 
Alcoholic  nitrate  of  silver  deprives  it  of  all  its  chlorine,  hydride  of  benzoyl  being  formed. 
Alcoholic  hydrosulphate  of  potassium  converts  it  into  sulphide  of  benzylene. 

Gerhardt  (Traite,  iii.  167)  regards  this  compound  as  hydride  of  Isenzoyl  in  which 
oxygen  is  replaced  by  chlorine :  Wicke,  however,  shows  conclusively  that  it  possesses 
none  of  the  properties  of  an  aldehyde.  F.  T.  C. 

BEUZYS.ESIE,  SUXiPHI3>E  OF.    Sulphobenzol,   CH^S.  (Cahours,  loc.  cit.) 

—  Formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  sulphydrate  of  potassium  on  chloride  of  benzylene, 
and  reerystaUised  from  boiling  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  readily  soluble.  White  pearly 
scales,  insoluble  in  water,  which  melt  at  6-1°  C.  and  crystallise  on  cooling  :  when  further 
heated,  it  is  partly  volatilised,  and  partly  decomposed.  It  is  oxidised  even  liy  dilute 
nitric  acid,  with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  aud  a  substance  soluble  in  alkalis,  wliich 
crystallises  in  shining  yellow  scales.  F.  T.  C. 

SS33'Zirx.EXirE-PH£!l"jrZiA.naZK'E.  Bemosylanilidc.  Stilbylaniline.  C'^H"N  = 
N.C'H''.C''ff.  (Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  Compt.  chim.  1850,  117.)— When  perfectly 
cb-y  hydride  of  benzoyl  is  mixed  with  about  its  own  volume  of  perfectly  dry  phenyl- 
amine,  water  separates  out,  and  a  crystalline  mass  forms  after  a  time  (sometimes  not 
until  water  is  added) :  this  is  pressed  between  filter-paper,  and  reerystaUised  from  hot 
alcohol,  or  pm-ified  by  rectification.  It  forms  beautiful  shining  laminae,  without  taste 
or  smeU,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  is  easily  fusible,  and  boUs 
at  a  very  high  temperatiu'e  without  decomposition.  Bromine  acts  with  violence  on  its 
alcoholic  solution,  forming  after  a  time  crystals  of  tribromophenylamine.  With  cold 
fuming  nitric  acid,  it  forms  a  dark-green  solution,  whence  water  precipitates  hydi'ide 
of  benzoyl,  nitrate  of  phenylamine  remaining  in  solution :  sidp)huric  acid  decomposes 
it  in  a  similar  manner,  forming  a  yellow  solution.  It  becomes  liquid  by  contact  with 
acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid :  the  latter  dissolves  it  on  boiling,  without  decomposition. 
It  is  scarcelj'  attacked  by  lioiling  potash.  F.  T.  C. 

BEIfZYX.EN'XC  ETHERS.    Salts  or  ethers  of  Benzylene.    (Wicke,  loc.  cit.) 

a.  Ethers  containing  a  Positive  Badiclc. 
Methyebenzylemc  Ether.    Mcthylate  of  Benzylene.    C'^W"-Q-  =  C'H''.(CH^)-0% 

—  A  mixture  of  1  at.  chloride  of  benzylene  with  a  solution  of  2  at.  sodium  in  abso- 
lute methylic  alcohol,  is  heated  for  some  hours,  when  chloride  of  sodiiim  separates  in 
abundance  ;  the  methylic  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  mixed  with  water, 
when  the  ether  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is  removed  with  a  pipette,  dried  and  rectified. 
It  is  a  transparent,  colourless  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  with  a  pleasant  smell  like 
that  of  geraniums ;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  wood-spirit,  alcohol,  or  ether.  It 
boils  at  208°  C,  leaving  a  brown  residue  arising  from  decomposition. 
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Ethylbenzti-enic  Ethee.  Ethylate  of  Benzylene.  C"II'"0=  =  C^W{C-Wf.O\-' 
Prepared  precisely  like  the  foregoing  compound,  ethylic  being  substituted  for  methylic 
alcohol.    It  boils  at  222°  C. :  in  other  respects  it  resembles  the  methyl-compound. 

Amyxbenztlenic  Ethee.  Amylate  of  Benzylcnc.  C'H'^O^  =  C'H«.(C^H")-.0=.— 
Prepared  like  the  preceding  compounds  :  but  the  ether  must  be  separated  by  fractional 
distillation,  not  by  addition  of  water.  It  is  a  slightly  yellowish  oil,  smelling  like  fusel- 
oil,  and  lighter  than  water :  it  boUs,  not  without  considerable  decomposition,  about 
292°  C. 

b.  Ethers  containing  Acid  Badicles: 
The  only  one  of  these  which  has  been  obtained  perfectly  pure,  and  in  the  crystaUine 
form,  is 

Acetobenztlenic  Etheh.  Acetate  of  Bern zylene.  C"H'-0*  =  C'H'=.(C-II^O)-.0-  — 
1  at.  chloride  of  benzylene  is  triturated  with  rather  more  than  2  at.  dry  acetate  of 
silver,  and  the  mixture  heated  very  gently  in  a  flask ;  the  reaction  is  so  violent  that 
it  is  weL.  not  to  use  more  than  10  grm.  silver-salt  at  a  time.  The  product,  when  cool, 
is  repeatedly  extracted  with  ether ;  the  extracts  are  distiUed  in  the  water-bath  ;  and 
the  yellowish  oily  residue  is  washed  with  weak  soda-solution  and  isith  water,  then 
redissolved  in  ether,  and  left  to  evaporate.  A  viscid  oU  is  thus  obtained,  in  which 
crystals  gradually  form,  until  at  last  it  solidifiescompletely.  It  forms  small  white  shining 
crystals,  belonging  to  the  monoelinic  system,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  or 
ether,  whence  it  separates  on  evaporation  as  an  oil,  which  often  does  not  crystallise  till 
agitated.  It  melts  at  36°  C,  and  crystaUises  on  cooling :  begins  to  boLl  at  190°,  the 
temperature  gradually  rising  to  240°  ,  and  yields  a  distUlate  consisting  of  acetic  an- 
hydride and  hydride  of  benzoyl.  Heated  with  aqueous  potash  or  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  converted  into  acetic  acid  and  hydride  of  benzoyl: 
with  aqueous  ammonia  under  the  same  circumstances,  it  yields  acetamide  and  hydro- 
benzamide. 

Benzobenzylenic  Ethee.  Bcnzoate  of  Benzylene.  C^'H'sQ^  =  C'H«.(C'ffO)2.0'.— 
Chloride  of  benzylene  acts  violently  on  benzoate  of  sUver,  with  evolution  of  heat:  the 
ethereal  extract  of  the  product  yields  on  evaporation  a  viscid,  brown,  non-crystallisable 
mass.  "With  alcohoHo  potash  it  forms  immediately  a  solid  mass  of  potassic  benzoate, 
mixed  with  hydride  of  benzoyL 

Succinobenzylenic  Ethee.  Succinate  of  Benzylene.  CH'^O*  =  C'H''.C'H^O-,0-. 
— Prepared  like  the  foregoing  compounds :  its  ethereal  solution  is  decomposed  by 
evaporation  or  by  washing  with  dilute  soda,  into  succinic  acid  and  hydi'ide  of  benzoj'l. 

Sulphobenzyi,bnic  Ethee.  Sidjphate  of  Benzylene.  CH^SO*' =  C'H'SO^O^ — Pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner.    It  is  a  red-brown,  non-crystallisable  oil. 

Vaxeeobenzyienic  Ethee.  Valerate  of  Benzylene.  C'ff'O' =  C'H''.(C^H''0).  =0. 
■ — Obtained  like  the  acetate.  On  evaporating  its  ethereal  solution,  it  remains  as  a  thick, 
yellow,  non-crystallisable  oil,  which  is  decomposed  by  distdlation  into  valerianic  acid 
and  hydride  of  benzoyl. 

Chloride  of  benzylene  acts  so  violently  on  oxalate  of  silver,  that  no  definite  product 
can  be  obtained.  F.  T.  C. 

BSia'ZVI.ETHVX.Ainill'E.  BEirZirX.BXETHirX.AnCXXI'E.  BEISJZVXi- 
TRIETHYXiXUnx.    (See  Benzte amine.) 

BEIfZYXiIC  A,£COHO]b.  Hi/drate  of  Benzyl.  Benzoic  Alcohol.  Toluylic 
Alcohol.  C'H''0  =  C'H'.H.O.  (Cann'izzaro  [1853],  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.lxxxviii.  129  ;  xc. 
252;  xcii.  113;  xcvi.  246;  Scharling,  ibid,  xcvii.  168.) — Formed:  1.  By  the  action 
of  alcoholic  potash  on  hydride  of  benzoyl : 

2C'H''0  +  ZHO  =  C'H»0  +  C'H'KO^. 

When  a  mixture  of  pure  hydride  of  benzoyl  with  its  own  volume  of  absolute  alcohol  is 
mixed  with  3 — 4  vols,  alcoholic  potash,  of  specific  gravity  1'02,  heat  is  evolved,  and  the 
whole  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  magma.  The  potassic  benzoate  is  dissolved  out  with 
hot  water,  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  the  residue  mixed  with  water  tDl  it  begins  to  be 
turbid,  and  then  shaken  up  with  ether.  The  brown  oily  residue  obtained  by  eva- 
porating the  ethereal  solution,  is  dried  over  fused  potash,  and  repeatedly  rectified. — 
2.  When  acetate  of  benzyl,  obtained  by  boiling  chloride  of  benzyl  with  alcoholic  ace- 
tate of  potassium,  is  boiled  with  strong  alcoholic  potash,  and  the  alcohol  distilled  oflf", 
the  residual  liquid  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which  contains  benzylic 
alcohol,  which  is  separated  by  fractional  distillation. — 3.  Scharling  has  shown  that 
the  substance  known  as  feruvin,  obtained  by  the  action  of  potash  on  cinnamein,  is 
benzylic  alcohol. 

It  is  a  colourless,  strongly -refracting  oU,  with  a  faint  pleasant  smell :  specific  gravity 
1-051  at  14°-4  C,  1-063  at  0=  (Kopp):  vapoiu--density  (expt.)  3-S5:  boils  at  206°-5, 
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under  pressure  of  751'4  mm.  (Kopp.)  It  is  insoluble  in  water:  soluble  in  all  pro- 
portions in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  or  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

When  its  vapour  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  filled  with  spongy  platinum,  ben- 
zene with  other  compounds  is  formed.  It  is  converted  into  hydride  of  benzoyl  by 
oxt/gcn,  in  presence  of  platinum-black,  or  by  nitric  acid :  aqueous  chromic  acid  converts 
it  into  benzoic  acid.  With  strong  sidphiiric  acid,  phosphoric  anhydride,  or  chloride  of 
zinc,  it  yields  a  brown  resin,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether  (probably  stilbene). 
Fused  boric  anhydride  converts  it  at  100° — 120°  C.  into  beuzylic  ether,  at  a  higher 
temperature  into  stilbene  (or  benzylene  ?) :  with  fluoride  of  boron,  it  yields  the  same 
product.    Distilled  with  strong  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  hydride  of  benzyl  (§■.  v.) 

F.  T.  C. 

BX:KrzirX.XC  ether.  C"H"0  =  {CWf.O.  (Cannizzaro,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xeii.  11.5.) — Fused  and  pulverised  borie  anhydride  is  mrxed  into  a  paste  with  benzylic 
alcohol ;  the  mixture  is  heated  for  some  hours  to  120° — 125°  C. ;  and  the  resulting  hard 
brown  mass  is  treated  ^\'ith  water  and  a  solution  of  alkaline  carbonate,  when  a  greenish- 
brown  oil  rises  to  the  surface.  When  this  is  distilled,  benzylic  alcohol  passes  over  below 
300°,  and  benzylic  ether  at  300° — 315°  :  the  residue  contains  stilbene.  Benzylic  ether 
is  a  colourless,  slightly  fluorescent  oil,  boding  at  300° — 315°.  When  heated  above  its 
boiling-point,  it  becomes  yellow  and  is  decomposed,  yielding  resinous  stilbene,  hydride 
of  benzoyl,  and  a  light  oil,  which  is  probably  hydride  of  benzyl.  With  phosphoric 
anhydride  or  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  the  same  product  as  benzylic  alcohol. 

EthyUbcnzylic  Ether.  C'H'-O  =  C'H'.C=H^O.  (Cannizzaro,  Cimento,  iii.  397.) 
■ — Chloride  of  benzyl  is  distUled  uj)wards  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  the  residting  liquid  is 
decanted  from  the  chloride  of  potassium,  and  mixed  with  water,  when  it  separates  into 
two  layers :  the  upper  of  these  is  distUled,  and  the  portion  which  comes  over  at  185°  C. 
di'ied  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified.  Colourless,  mobile  liquid,  with  a  pleasant 
smell ;  lighter  than,  and  insoluble  in,  water:  boils  at  185°. 

For  the  compound  benzylic  ethers  containing  acid  radicles,  see  Acetic  and  Benzoic 
Acids.  F.  T.  C. 

BEIiA.'U'N'ZXE.  A  hydrated  sesquiphosphate  of  iron  occurring  at  St.  Benigna  in  the 
circle  of  Beraun  in  Bohemia,  together  with  cacoxene  and  Dufrenite.  It  forms  ra- 
diated or  laminar  masses,  with  perfect  cleavage  in  one  direction  ;  imperfect  at  right 
angles  to  the  first.    Specific  gravity  2'878.    Hardness  2'0  to  2-5.    Eather  brittle. 

C^'H^NO*  (?)*  An  organic  base  discovered  in  1837,  by 
Buchner  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxiv.  228),  in  the  rootof  the  barberry  {Bcrbcris  vidgaris), 
and  since  found  in  other  species  of  Berberis  growing  in  Mexico  and  in  India.  It  has 
also  been  obtained  by  Bodeker  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvi.  384  ;  Ixix.  40),  from  Colombo- 
root  {Coccidus  pahnatus) ;  by  Perrins  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiii.  276),  from  the 
colorabo-root  of  Ceylon  {Menispcrmum  fcnestratum);  and  by  Stenhouse  (Pharm. 
J.  Trans,  xiv.  455),  in  a  yellow  bark  used  as  a  dye  by  the  natives  of  Abeoconta  in 
West  Africa. 

Preparation,  a.  From  Barberry-mot. — The  root  is  exhausted  with  boiling  water; 
the  extract  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  treated  with  warm  alcohol  of  82  per 
cent. ;  the  solution  filtered ;  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  distilled  oflf ;  and  the 
residue  left  to  itself  in  a  cool  place.  Yellow  crystals  of  berberine  are  then  deposited, 
and  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  water  or  alcohol.  The  root  con- 
tains about  1'3  per  cent,  of  berberine.  (Buchner.) 

b.  From  Colombo-root.  —  The  dried  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root  is  treated  with  hot 
water ;  the  filtered  solution  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  liquid  again 
filtered,  treated  with  excess  of  hydi'ochlorie  acid,  and  left  at  rest  for  some  days.  It 
then  deposits  a  crystalline  sediment  of  hydrochlorate  of  berberine,  which  is  dissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  and  reprecijiitated  by  ether  (Bodeker).  For  further 
purification,  the  hydrochlorate  is  converted  into  a  sulphate  ;  this  salt  is  reci'ystaUised 
and  dried  at  100°  C. ;  the  aqueous  solution  decomposed  by  baryta-water ;  the  excess  of 
baryta  removed  by  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  liquid,  then  filtering, 
evaporating  nearly  to  dryness,  and  digesting  the  residue  in  alcohol.  The  alcoholic 
solution  is  then  precipitated  by  ether,  and  the  precipitated  berberine  recrystallised 
from  water.  The  same  mode  of  pm'ification  may  be  adopted  with  berberine  obtained 
from  barberry-root.    (Fleitmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxiv.  228.) 

Properties. — Small  sillcy  needles  or  concentrically  grouped  prisms  of  a  light  yellow 
colour.  Odourless,  but  has  a  strong  and  persistently  bitter  taste.  Sparingly  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol  when  cold ;  easily  at  the  boiling  heat ;  insoluble  in  ether.  Oils, 
both  fatty  and  volatile,  dissolve  it  in  small  quantity. 

The  crystals  heated  to  100°  C.  give  oif  19-26  per  cent.  (5  at.)  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion, and  the  residue  contains  66'7  to  67'4  carbon,  and  6'6  to  57  hydrogen,  agreeing 

*  Or  rather  C^^Hi^NO'  (Perrins,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.339).    See  Appendix. 
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nearly  with  the  formula  C^'Hi^NO^iH^O,  or  C*''H'^NO"'.HO  (Fleitmanii).  The 
remaining  water  cannot  be  expelled  without  further  decomposition.  According  to 
Fleitmann,  the  anhydrous  salts  of  berberiue  contain  the  group  C^H'^NO^  associated 
with  acids:  f. 9'.  the  hydrochlorate  =  C"WNO''.HCl ;  berberine  dried  at  100°  is 
C^'H'mOKIHO,  and  the  crystals  contain  C"H"NOMHO  +  10  aq.  These  formulse 
are,  however,  by  no  means  probable,  and  further  examination  is  required  to  determine 
the  rational  constitution  of  the  base.  The  formula  C^'E'^NO^  or  C'^B'^NO^"  is  that 
suggested  by  Ger hard t  (Traite,  iv.  205). 

Berberine  melts  at  120°  C.  to  a  resinous  mass,  without  loss  of  weight.  Between  160° 
and  200°  C.  it  gives  oiF  yellow  odorous  vapours,  which  condense  into  a  solid  body  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  leaves  an  abundant  residue  of  charcoal. 
Ammonia  colours  berberine  yellow-brown,  and  dissolves  it  in  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tions as  water.  Berberine  boiled  with  caustic  potash-ley  melts,  and  is  converted  mto 
a  resinoiis  substance,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol.  According  to 
Bodeker,  berberine  distilled  with  milk  of  lime  or  hydrate  of  lead,  yields  chinoHne. 

The  salts  of  berberine  are,  for  the  most  part,  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  many  of 
them  may  be  prepared  by  treating  the  hydrochlorate  with  a  salt  of  potassium.  Hydro- 
chlorate  of  berberine,  C-'H'^NOMICI  +  2H-0,  crystallises  in  slender  yeUow  needles, 
which  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisation  (8-65  per  cent.)  at  100°  C.  With  sulphide 
of  ammonium  containing  excess  of  sulphur,  it  forms  a  foetid  brown-red  precipitate  con- 
taining sulphur.  A  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  mixed  with  a  concen- 
trated alcoholic  solution  of  glycoeine,  yields  on  cooling,  a  mass  of  slender  orange-coloured 
needles,  sparingly  soluble  ia  water,  which  appear  to  contain  C'^'H'^NO*.HCLC-H*NO-(?) 
The  chloroplatinate  of  berberine,  C^'H'^NO^.HCLPtCl- (?)  is  a  yellow  precipitate  nearly 
insoluble  in  water.  The  chlorate,  C^'H'^NO^.HCIO^  (?)  is  a  bidky  yellow  precipitate 
obtained  by  mixing  the  hydrochlorate  with  chlorate  of  potassium.  It  is  moderately 
soluble  in  pure  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  saline  liquids.  The  acid  chromate, 
C'^'H^NO^Cr^H-O^  (?)  is  a  bulky  yellow  precipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  ob- 
tained by  mixing  the  hydrochlorate  with  acid  chromate  of  potassium.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  When  strongly  heated,  it  decomposes 
suddenly,  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  the  yellow  substance  produced  in  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  berberine.  Nitrate  of  berberine  forms  yellow  crystals  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water.  The  acid,  sidphate,  C-'H"'NO^.SO'H-(?)  is  deposited  after  a  whUe  in  small 
yellow  crystals  on  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  dilute  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate. 

BSREN'GSXiITS.  Bererigela  resin. — A  bituminous  mineral  found  in  the  province 
of  St.  Juan  de  Berengela  in  Peru,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Arica,  where  it  occurs 
in  amorphous  masses  of  considerable  extent,  forming  a  sort  of  pitch-lake,  like  that  of 
Trinidad  (p.  426).  It  has  a  conchoidal  fracture,  a  dark  brown  colour,  inclining  to 
green,  and  waxy  lustre ;  yields  a  yellow  powder ;  has  a  resinous  unpleasant  odour  and 
a  rather  bitter  taste.  Melts  below  100°  C,  and  after  cooling  remains  soft  and  unctuous 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  dissolves  readily  in  cold  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  used 
for  cauUdng  ships.  According  to  Johnston's  analysis  (Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xiv.  87),  its 
formula  is  C'-'H^'-O'. 

SERESXTS  is  a  fine-grained  granite  containing  pyrites,  occurring  at  Beresowsk  in 
the  Ural,  in  the  rocks  in  which  the  gold  veins  are  found. 

BERGAMOT,  OU  OP.  A  volatile  oU  obtained  by  pressing  the  rind  of  a  variety 
of  orange.  Citrus  berga/nia,  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  oU  thus  obtained 
is  light-yellow  or  sometimes  greenish  or  bro-svnish-yellow ;  mobile,  with  a  very  agreeable 
odom-  and  aromatic  somewhat  bitter  taste.  Specific  gravity  0'869.  It  generally 
exhibits  an  acid  reaction,  arising  from  the  presence  of  a  smaU  quantity  of  acetic  acid. 
It  solidifies  a  little  below  0°  C,  and  at  ordinary  temperatures  deposits,  after  a  while, 
a  solid  camphor  or  stearoptene. 

Bergamot-oil  is  a  mixture  of  two  essential  oils,  the  more  volatile  of  which  is  isomeric 
with  oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  lemon,  C'°II"' ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  separate  this  oil 
by  simple  distillation. 

The  less  volatile  portion  which,  when  rectified,  boils  at  183°  C.  and  has  a  density 
of  0-8S6,  contains  oxygen,  and  according  to  Ohme  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxi.  316), 
has  the  composition  of  a  hydrate  of  oil  of  lemon,  3C"'H"'.  2H-0.  According  to 
Soubeiran  and  Capitaine  (J.  Pharm.  xxvi.  68,  509),  this  portion  of  the  oil  is  not 
of  constant  composition,  but  yields  by  fractional  distillation,  oils  continually  increas- 
ing in  amount  of  oxygen,  from  3-37  to  16-14  per  cent,  (perhaps  the  oil  was  oxidised 
during  the  distillation).  They  find  also  that  the  first  portions  turn  the  plane  of 
polarisation  of  a  luminous  ray  to  the  right,  but  that  the  subsequent  portions  exhibit 
less  and  less  of  this  power,  and  finally  none. 

Ohme's  rectified  bergamot-oil  is  not  altered  by  caustic  potash.  Its  vapour  passed 
over  red-hot  lime  yields  a  large  quantity  of  benzene.    It  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid 
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gas  abundantly,  forming  a  liquid  compound,  whicli,  after  being  shaken  up  and  distilled 
witli  water,  has  the  specific  gravity  0-896  ;  boils  at  183°  C,  and  contains  C^H'^CPO, 
or  6C"'H"*.2HCl.H-0. 

Bergamot-oil  placed  in  contact  with  phosphoric  anhydride  becomes  heated,  and 
afterwards  yields  by  distillation  an  oil  smelling  like  oil  of  turpentine,  and  having 
exactly  the  composition  C'H"'.  The  residue  of  the  distillation  contains  a  conjugated 
acid,  phosphobcrgamic  acid,  which  forms  soluble  salts  with  calcium  and  lead. 

Beegamot-Camphok,  Bcrgaptc7ic,  Stcaroptene  of  hergamot-oU,  is  a  solid  sub- 
stance deposited  by  crude  oil  of  bergamot  after  long  keeping.  It  crystallises  in 
needles,  melts  at  206°  C,  and  volatilises  witliout  decomposition.  It  is  odourh  ss  and 
dissolves  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Strong  sulphm-ic  acid  colours  it  red. 
Heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  oxalic  acid.  It  gives  by  analysis  about  66-2  per  cent, 
carbon  and  3'8  hydrogen,  numbers  answering  to  the  formula  CTI'D'^,  but  the  ra- 
tional formula  is  not  yet  determined.  (Mulder,  Ann.  Ch.  I'harm.  xxxi.  70  ;  Ohme, 
loc.  cit.) 

BERXHEESSIEJ.  The  name  given  by  Beudant  to  a  ferruginous  mineral  occumng 
in  small  grains,  resembling  iron-spar  or  brown  iron  ore ;  but  whether  it  is  a  definite 
species  or  a  mixture  is  not  decidedly  known.  According  to  Berthier,  it  contains  12-4: 
per  cent,  silica,  74'7  protoxide  of  iron,  7'8  alumina,  and  5'1  water.  The  same  name 
is  also  applied  to  a  mineral  from  Hayanges  near  Metz,  of  greyish-gi'een  or  liver-brown 
colour,  which,  under  the  microscope,  appears  like  an  oolitic  rock,  consisting  of  a 
greenish  amorphous  mass,  containing  innumerable  small  flattened  needles  of  brown 
iron  ore. 

BERTHIERITE  or  KAEQZSTGERXTS.  These  names  are  applied  some- 
what indiscriminately  to  tlirec  minerals,  containing  protosulphide  of  iron,  together 
with  trisulphide  of  antimony.  —  a.  3^e"S.2Sb-S^  Found  at  Chazelles  in  Auvergne, 
crystalline  or  massive,  with  imperfect  cleavage  in  several  dii-ections.  Specific  gravity 
4'284  :  hardness  2'0  to  3'0.  Iron-black  or  dark  steel-grey.  Opaque  with  metallic 
lustre.  Fuses  readily  before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  yielding  antimonial  fumes 
and  deposit,  and  leaving  a  black  magnetic  slag  (Berthier,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxv. 
351).  —  b.  3Fe-S.4Sb-S^.  Found  in  a  mine  near  Chazelles.  Fibrous,  with  granular 
transverse  fi'actm-e,  almost  destitute  of  lustre  (Berthier,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxix.  458). — 
c.  Fe-S.Sb^S^  or  FeSbS^.  Found  at  Anglar  in  the  Dejjartement  de  la  Creuse.  Crystal- 
line, composed  of  fine  parallel  fibres.  Steel-grey,  inclining  to  bronze  (Berthier). 
Minerals  having  this  composition  are  also  found  in  other  localities. 

BERTHOXiIiETXik  EXCEXiSA.  A  Brazilian  tree  belonging  to  the  order  Zccy- 
thidacccs.  The  kernels  of  the  fruit,  called  Brazilian  or  Pava  nuts,  contain  sugar,  gum, 
and  a  pale  yellow  odourless  fat  oil,  which  solidifies  at  0°  C,  and  contains  stearin, 
palmitin,  and  elain.    (Caldwell,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcviii.  120.) 

BERVIi.  3Grr-0  .  Al'O' .  6SiO'  Si'G^Al-0-.  —  A  mineral  species  comprising  several 
varieties,  among  which  are  found  two  very  beautiful  and  costly  gems,  viz.  emerald,  and 
aquamarine  or  precious  beryl.  The  crystals  belong  to  the  hexagonal  system,  being 
regular  six-sided  prisms  variously  modified,  sometimes  by  the  truncation  of  the  lateral 
edges,  at  other  times  of  the  terminal  edges.  The  most  ordinary  combinations  are 
CO  P  .  oP  and  ooP  .  oP  .  P.  {fig.  98) ;  sometimes,  however,  much  more  complicated 
modifications  occur,  like  fig.  99,  composed  of  the  hexagonal  prism  oo  P.  the  terminal 

Fig.  99. 


face  oP,  the  primary  hexagonal  pyramid  P,  a  sharper  hexagonal  pyramid  of  the  first 
order  2P,  a  pyramid  of  the  second  order  2  P  2,  and  a  symmetrical  12-sided  pyramid 
3  P|,  whose  faces  (denoted  in  the  figure  by  z)  replace  the  combination-edges  between 
2P2,  and  co  P.    The  prismatic  faces  are  often  deeply  striated  in  the  vertical  dircc- 
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tion.  Cleavage  tolerably  perfect,  parallel  to  oP.  Fractiire  conehoidal  and  uneven. 
Specific  gravity  2-67  to  2-76.  Hardness  7'5  to  8-0.  The  most  usual  colour  of  the 
beryl  is  green,  of  various  shades  between  yellow-  and  blue-green,  arising  from  the 
presence  of  iron  in  various  stages  of  oxidation ;  yellow,  blue,  rose-coloured,  and  co- 
lourless beryls  are  also  found.  The  brilliant  green  of  the  emerald  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  oxide  of  chromium.  Lustre  vitreous.  The  best  specimens  of  emerald 
and  aquamarine  are  perfectly  transparent;  but  the  transparency  is  generally  greatly 
diminished  by  ci-acks  and  striae,  the  coarser  varieties  being  opaque  in  the  mass  and 
translucent  only  at  the  edges.  Beryl  is  difficult  to  fuse  by  itself  before  the  blowpipe, 
melting  to  a  glass  at  the  edges  only ;  with  boras  it  fuses  readily  to  a  transparent 
glass ;  with  phosphorus-salt,  it  leaves  a  skeleton  of  siHca. 

Beryl  from  Limoges  was  found  by  C.  Gmelinto  contain  67'54  SiO-,  17'63  Al'O',  and 
13'ol  Gl-0  (=  98'68) ;  a  specimen  from  Fahlun,  analysed  by  Berzelius,  gave  68-35 
SiO'',  17-60  A1'0^  13-13  Gl-0,  0-72  Fe^O^  and  0-72  TaO-.  These  and  numerous  other 
analyses  agree  nearly  with  the  formula  above  given  (calc.  67'46  SiO^  18-74  Al'O^, 
13-80  GIO),  which,  by  substituting  al  =  |A1,  may  be  reduced  to  that  of  a  metasilicate 
(Gk/)  SiO^ 

Beryls  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world;  the  finest  emeralds  come  from 
Peru,  where  they  are  found  traversing  clay-slate,  hornblende  slate,  and  granite ;  fine 
specimens  are  also  obtained  from  Katharinenburg  in  Siberia ;  inferior  varieties  from 
the  Heubacli  valley  in  the  district  of  Pinzgau  in  Salzburg ;  varieties  are  also  found 
in  some  old  mines  in  Mount  Zabarah  in  Upper  Egypt,  from  which  spot  the  ancients 
are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  emeralds.  Fine  transparent  beryls  or  aqua- 
marines are  found  in  Brazil,  in  the  granite  district  of  Nertschinsk  in  Siberia,  in  the 
Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  and  in  the  granite  of  the  Morne  mountains  in  the  county  of 
Do^vn,  Ireland.  Opaque  beryls,  sometimes  of  very  lai'ge  size,  are  foimd  at  LangenbUau 
in  Silesia ;  at  Bodenmais  in  Bavaria,  near  Limoges  in  France ;  at  Kinloch,  Kunnoch, 
and  Cairngorm,  Aberdeenshire ;  and  in  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow.  Between 
the  Connecticut  and  Marimac  rivers,  near  Crofton  in  North  vijnerica,  enormous 
specimens  have  been  found,  measuring  from  4  to  6  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  between 
2000  and  3000  pounds. 

EER^IiIiIUlVS:.    Syn.  with  Glucinx-m. 

BEZlZSZiXAN-XTE.    Selenide  of  Copper. 

BERZEIiXZTE.  Berzclite,  Kiilmite,  Chaux  arseniate  anki/drc,  Magnesian  Fhar- 
macolite.  As'^(Mg'Ca')0^. — A  massive  mineral  occurring  near  Langbanshytta  in 
Sweden.  It  has  an  uneven  fracture,  and  exliibits  traces  of  cleavabOity  in  one  direc- 
tion. Yellowisli-white  to  honey -yellow,  with  waxy  lustre;  translucent  on  the  edges. 
Perfectly  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  exliibits  the  usual  reactions 
of  ai'senic,  and  with  soda  shows  evidence  of  a  trace  of  manganese.  (Kiihn,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xxxiv.  271.) 

BE3iZEXiZ]\r.  A  mineral  found  in  the  older  volcanic  ejections  near  Lake  Albano 
in  Italy,  together  with  hauyne,  augite,  and  mica.  It  crystallises  in  octahedrons  or 
dodecahedrons,  belonging  to  the  regidar  system,  sometimes  forming  tv^-in-crystals ; 
cleavage  tolerably  distinct,  parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  cube.  The  crystals  are  often 
iineven  and  rounded.  It  occurs  also  in  spherical  and  stalactitio  forms,  massive  and 
imbedded.  Fractm-e  varying  from  conchoi'dal  to  uneven  ;  colour  white  or  grey  ;  lustre 
vitreous  to  dull ;  varies  from  transparent  to  perfectly  opaque ;  streak  white ;  hard- 
ness 5-0;  specific  gravity  2-428  to  2-727.  According  to  an  imperfect  analysis  by 
L.  Gmelin,  its  composition  is  similar  to  that  of  leucite.  When  pulverised  and  ignited, 
it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  water.  Melts  with  difficulty  before  the  blowpipe  to  a 
tumefied  glass ;  with  borax  readily  to  a  clear  glass.  Dissolves  slowly  in  nitric  acid, 
yielding  a  jelly  of  silica  when  heated.  Similar  crystals  have  been  found  in  nephelin- 
dolerite  from  Meiches  in  Oberhessen.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  ii.  [1]  1023.) 

The  same  name  has  been  applied  to  native  selenide  of  copper. 

BERZEIiITE.  This  name  has  been  given  to  Mendipite,  Petalite,  Thorite,  and 
Berzeliite. 

BETA,  Beet. — A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Chenopodiacese, 
distinguished  by  the  large  quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  their  roots.  The  three 
principal  species  are; — 1.  Beta  mdgaris,  common  beet,  well  known  for  its  sweet  crimson 
roots,  which  are  used  as  a  salad. — 2.  Beta  cycia,  chard  beet,  inferior  in  the  size  and 
flavour  of  its  roots,  but  distinguished  by  its  remarkably  thick-ribbed  leaves,  which  are 
used  in  France  in  soups ;  or  the  ribs  only  are  cut  out  and  stewed  like  sea-kail.  — 
3.  Beta  altissima,  field-beet  or  mangold- wurzel,  sometimes,  though  erroneously,  regarded 
as  a  hybrid  between  the  two  former.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  species,  as  it 
is  extensively  cultivated  for  feeding  cattle,  and  in  France  and  Germany  also  for  the 
extraction  of  sugar. 
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The  root  of  mangold-wiirzel  contains  crystallisable  sugar,  identical  in  every  respect 
with  cane-sugar.  Payen  gives  for  the  average  composition  of  the  root,  83'5  per  cent, 
water,  lO'o  sugar,  0'8  cellular  substance  and  pectose,  1'5  nitrogenous  matter  (albumin, 
&c.),  and  3-7  pectin  and  salts.  The  salts  consist  of  nitrates  and  ammonium-salts,  toge- 
ther with  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates,  sulphates,  chlorides,  oxalates  and  malates,  or, 
according  to  some  chemists,  citrates.  The  root  has  also  been  stated  to  contain  two  or 
three  peculiar  acids,  which  have  not  been  thoroughly  examined.  The  dried  leaves 
contain,  according  to  Sprengel,  15'44  per  cent.  ash.  The  seed-contains  11-6  per  cent, 
water,  and  in  100  pts.  of  dry  substance,  0'09  sxilphur  and  6'58  ash.  (Way  and 
Ogston.) 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  seed,  leaves,  and  roots: — • 


Ash  of  seed. 

Ash  of  leaves. 

Ash  of  roots. 

Way. 

Ogston. 

Sprengel. 

Etti 

Potash  (anhydrous) 

161 

36-3 

23-9 

19-0— 

26-6 

Soda            „  ... 

6-8 

21-3 

531 

22-4— 

30-5 

Lime  ...... 

13-4 

1-4-9 

4-8 

3-2— 

4-5 

Magnesia  ..... 

15-2 

5-4 

2-2 

7-0— 

9-8 

Alumina  and  ferric  oxide 
Manganic  oxide  .... 

0-  -1 

1-  8 

1-1 

0-4 

1  2-3 

0-1— 

01 

Silica  ...... 

2-7 

1-8 

14-1— 

19-8 

Sulphuric  acid  (anhydrous)  . 

3-6 

6-3 

21 

2-5— 

2-5 

Phosphoric  ,,  ,, 

131 

4-5 

2-8 

2-4— 

2-4 

Chlorine  ..... 

C-9 

6-3 

1-4— 

1-9 

Carbonic  acid  (anhydi'ous)  . 

13-8 

Cliloride  of  sodium 

15-3 

BETUHW.  CH'^'C. —  A  resinous  substance  extracted  from  the  outer  bark  of 
the  Iju-ch-tree  {Bctida  alba),  or  from  the  tar  prepared  therefrom.  It  was  discovered 
by  Lowitz  (Crell.  Chem.  Ann.  1788,  i.  302),  and  analysed  by  Hess  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xvi. 
161).  It  belongs  to  the  series  of  resins,  including  sylvic  acid,  which  are  produced  by 
oxidation  from  hydrocarbons  of  the  form  C^^H"".  To  extract  it,  the  dried  bark  is  ex- 
hausted with  boiling  water,  then  dried  again  and  treated  with  boihng  alcohol.  The 
solution  on  cooling  deposits  the  betidin,  which  is  pressed,  dried,  and  recrystallised 
from  ether.  It  forms  small  crystalline  nodules,  which  melt  at  about  200°  C.  The 
melted  matter  is  colourless  and  transparent,  and  gives  off  vapoiu"s  which  smell  like  the 
bark  when  heated.  It  may  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  air.    It  is  not  dissolved  by  alkalis. 

BETUIiOBETIC  A.CX3>.  According  to  Kossmann  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxiv.  197) 
birch-resin  consists  of  an  acid,  C^''II''^0^  which  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  picric 
acid,  but  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 

BE'!J3>.a.3SJT£X3'.    See  Nbphelin. 

BEtTDAXTTlTB.  A  ferruginous  mineral  occurring  at  Horhausen  andMontabaur 
in  Nassau,  and  near  Cork  in  Ireland.  It  crystallises  in  rhombohedrons  cleavable 
parallel  to  the  base,  and  having  the  rhombohedral  faces  horizontally  striated.  Colour 
black  to  olive-green.  Streak  light  green.  The  fresh  crystals  have  a  waxy  lustre. 
Hardness  above  4'0.  The  Nassau  mineral  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4'0018,  and  melts 
readily  before  theblowpipe  (San  dberger).  The  Irish  variety  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
4-295,  and  is  infusible  (Eammelsberg).  It  contains  sulphate  of  lead,  associated  with 
ferric  sulphate,  arsenate,  and  phosphate,  the  two  latter  replacing  each  other  isomor- 
phously ;  it  also  contains  water  (Pavy,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxxvii.  161).  According  to 
Eammelsberg,  it  is  2(Pb-O.S03)  +  Fe'O'.SO^  +  3Fe^0^P=0*  +  9W0;  according  to 
Sandberger,  Pb-O.SO^  +  3Pb-0(As-0^  P-0=*)  +  3[3FeW(As-0*;  PW)]  +  24H-0. 
(Handw.  d.  Chem.  ii.  1029.) 

BEZETTA.  Tonrncsol  cn  drapeanx.  Schminkldppchen.  Bezetta  rubra  et 
caindca. — A  dye  or  pigment  prepared  by  dipping  linen  rags  in  solutions  of  certain  co- 
louring matters.    Red  bezetta  is  coloured  with  cochineal,  and  is  used  as  a  cosmetic. 

Blue  bezetta  ( Tour7iesol  cn  drapcaux),  which  is  chiefly  used  for  colom-ing  the  rind 
of  Dutch  cheeses,  is  prepared  at  Gallargues  near  Nimes  in  the  department  of  Gard, 
from  a  euphorbiaceous  plant,  Chrozopliora  tinctoria  or  Croton  tinctoria.  The  ftmts 
and  the  tops  of  the  plants  are  gathered,  and  the  juice  being  expressed,  rags  of  coarse 
cloth  are  dipped  into  it,  then  dried,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  mules'  or 
horses'  dung.  This  last  operation  is  called  aluminadoii.  The  cloths  are  turned  from 
time  to  time,  to  ensure  uniform  coloration  and  prevent  any  part  from  being  exposed 
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too  long  to  tlie  fumes  of  the  dung,  wliieli  woiild  tiirn  them  yellow.  They  are  then 
dried  a  second  time,  again  soaked  in  the  juice,  mixed  this  time  with  urine,  and  lastly 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  wind.  The  quantity  thus  manufac- 
tured amounts  to  about  50  tons  yearly.  The  blue  of  bezetta  is  reddened  by  acids,  like 
litmus,  though  not  so  quickly,  but  differs  from  the  latter  in  not  being  restored  by  al- 
kalis. According  to  Joly,  the  same  dye  may  be  obtained  from  other  euphorbiaceous 
plants,  Chrozophora  ohlo7igata,  C. 'plicata,  Croton  tricuspidatum,  Mercurialis  perennis, 
and  M.  tormcntosa.  The  juice  exists  in  all  these  plants  in  the  colourless  state,  and 
turns  blue  only  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  ii.  [1]  1030;  G-erh. 
Traits,  iii.  820.) 

BEZOAR.  This  name,  which  is  derived  from  a  Persian  word  implying  an  anti- 
dote to  poison,  was  given  to  a  concretion  found  in  the  stomach  or  intestines  of  an 
animal  of  the  goat  kind,  Capra  csgragiis,  which  was  once  very  highly  valued  for  this 
imaginary  quality,  and  has  thence  been  extended  to  all  concretions  found  in  animals. 

According  to  Taylor  (Phil.  Mag.  No.  186  p.  36  and  No.  186  p.  192),  bezoars  may 
be  divided  into  nine  varieties : — 1.  Phosphate  of  calcium,  which  forms  concretions  in 
the  intestines  of  many  maramaUa. — 2.  Phosphate  of  magnesium :  semitransparent  and 
yellowish,  and  of  specific  gravity  2'160. — 3.  Phosphate  of  ammonium  and  magnesium : 
a  concretion  of  a  grey  or  brown  colour,  composed  of  radiations  from  a  centre. — 
4.  Oxalate  of  calcium.  —  5.  Vegetable  fibres.  —  6.  Animal  hair.  —  7.  Ambergris. — 
8.  Lithofellic  acid. — 9.  EUagie  or  bezoardic  acid. 

Of  true  bezoars  there  are  three  kinds,  oriental,  occidental,  and  German.  The 
true  oriental  bezoars  found  in  the  Capra  cegragns,  the  gazelle  {Antilope  Dorcas), 
and  other  ruminant  animals,  are  spherical  or  oval  masses,  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  the  fist,  and  composed  of  concentric  layers  of  resinous  matter  with  a 
nucleus  of  some  foreign  substance,  such  as  pieces  of  bark  or  other  hard  vegetable 
matter  which  the  animal  has  swallowed.  They  have  a  shining  resinous  fracture,  are 
destitute  of  taste  and  odour,  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  soluble  for  the  greater  part  in  potash-ley.  When  heated,  they  emit  an  agreeable 
odour  and  burn  away,  leaving  but  a  small  quantity  of  ash.  These  characters  suiBce  to 
distinguish  the  oriental  bezoars  from  those  varieties  which  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  inorganic  matter.  There  are  two  kinds  of  them,  the  one  consisting  of  ellagic, 
the  other  of  lithofellic  acid.  The  latter  have  a  more  waxy  lustre  and  greener  colour 
than  the  former,  and  are  also  distinguished  by  their  smaller  specific  gravity,  viz.  I'l, 
while  that  of  the  ellagic  acid  stones  is  1-6.  They  contain,  besides  lithofellic  acid,  a 
substance  resembling  the  colouring  matter  of  bile,  and  are  perhaps  biliary  calculi. 
Oriental  bezoars  are  greatly  prized  in  Persia  and  other  countries  of  the  East  for  their 
supposed  medicinal  properties.  The  Shah  of  Persia  sent  one  in  1808  as  a  present  to 
Napoleon. 

The  occidental  bezoars  are  found  in  the  lama  {Auchcnia  Lama),  and  in  A.  Vicimna  : 
they  resemble  the  oriental  in  external  appearance,  but  differ  totally  in  their  chemical 
characters,  inasmuch  as  they  consist  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  calcium,  with  but  Kttle 
organic  matter. 

German  bezoars,  which  are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  chamois  or  gemsbock  (Antilope 
rupicapra),  consist  chiefly  of  interlaced  vegetable  fibres  or  animal  hairs  bound  together 
by  a  leathery  coating. 

BSZOASSXC  ACID,    Syn.  of  Ellagic  Acid. 

BBZO  ABSXCUIVI  AXriMilXiE.  An  antiquated  medicament  made  from  the  dried 
hearts  and  livers  of  vipers,  and  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  against  poison :  hence  its 
name. 

BEZOABDICXTBS  nxzXTERAKE.  A  name  applied  by  the  older  chemists  to 
antimonic  acid,  especially  to  that  prepared  from  butter  of  antimony  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid. 

BX-COMPOTJn'SS.    See  Di-Compototds  and  Nomenclatube. 
BXIiBSTEIir.    Syn.  with  Agalmatolite. 

BXZiE.  Gall.  Galle.  (Lehmann,  " Physiological  Chemistry,"  Cavendish  Society's 
Edition,  ii.  61;  also  Gmelin's  Handbuch,  viii.  38.     Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 

Ixv.  1  ;  Ixvii.  1  ;  Ixx.  149.    Gundelach  and  Strecker,  ibid.  Ixii.  205)  Bile,  as 

secreted  by  the  cells  of  the  liver,  is  taken  up  by  the  biliary  ducts,  which  unite  to  form  the 
hepatic  duct,  by  which  the  secretion  is  either  discharged  directly  into  the  duodenum,  or 
is  conveyed  through  the  cystic  duct  into  the  gall-bladder,  wherein  it  becomes  accumu- 
lated and  to  some  extent  inspissated.  Cystic  bile  when  taken  from  a  healthy  animal 
recently  kUled,  is  a  mucous,  transparent,  ropy  liquid,  of  green  or  brown  colour. 
It  has  a  bitter  but  not  astringent  taste,  sometimes  leaving  a  sweetish  after-taste,  and  a 
peculiar  odour,  which,  when  the  bUe  is  warmed,  is  often  very  much  like  that  of  musk. 
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Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1-02.  It  does  not  diiFuse  itself  readily  through  water, 
unless  the  mixture  be  stin-ed.  Its  reaction  is,  for  the  most  part,  faintly  alkaline,  some- 
times neutral,  never  acid,  excepting  in  peculiar  states  of  disease.  Bile  in  its  ordinary 
state,  before  the  mucus  is  removed,  putrefies  very  readily ;  but  when  freed  from  mucus, 
it  is  much  less  prone  to  piitrefactive  decomposition. 

The  chemical  composition  of  bUe  varies  to  a  certain  extent  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  animal  which  yields  it ;  but  every  kind  of  bile  contains  two  essential  constituents, 
viz.  a  resinous  and  a  coloiiring  matter,  associated  with  small  quantities  of  cholesteriu, 
fats,  salts  of  fatty  acids,  and  certain  mineral  salts,  chiefly  chloride  of  sodium  and 
phospliates,  with  smaller  quantities  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  sodium,  phosphate 
of  calcium,  phosphate  of  magnesium,  and  extremely  minute  quantities  of  ii'on  and 
manganese,  but  no  alkaline  sulphates.  No  salts  of  ammonia  are  found  in  fi-esh  healthy 
bile,  but  during  the  putrefaction  of  bile,  ammonia  is  produced.  BUe  also  contains 
mucus  mixed  with  cells  of  epithelium. 

The  resinous  matter  of  bih  is  the  most  abundant  and  important  of  its  consti- 
tuents. It  consists,  in  nearly  aU  cases,  of  the  sodium  or  potassium  salts  of  two  nitro- 
genised  acids,  one  containing  sulphur,  the  other  free  from  that  element.  The  former 
of  these  acids,  called  taurocholic  acid,  is  resolved  by  the  action  of  alkalis  into 
tavrinc  and  cholic  acid,  a  crystalline  acid  containing  neitlier  nitrogen  nor  sulphur,  and 
changing,  under  certain  circumstances,  into  an  amorphous  isomeric  acid  called  cho- 
loidic  acid,  differing  from  it  only  by  the  elements  of  water  : 

C26H«NSO'  +  WO  =  C-'H^O^  +  C^H'NSO'; 

Taurnchoiic  Cholic  Taurine, 

acid.  acid. 

and  the  latter,  called  glycocholic  acid,  is  resolved  in  like  manner  into  cholic  acid 
and  ghjcocine : 

Gljcocliolic  Cholic  Glycociiie. 

acid.  acid. 

All  kinds  of  bile,  excepting  that  of  the  pig,  contain  one  or  both  of  these  acids.  Pig'a 
bile  contains  an  acid  called  gly co-hyocholio  aci d,  analogous  to  glycocholic  aciil, 
and,  like  that  compound,  resolvable  by  the  action  of  alkalis  into  glycocine  and  hyocholic 
acid,  an  acid  not  containing  nitrogen : 

Glycohyo-  Hyocholic  Glycocine. 

cholic  acid.  acid. 

The  colouring  matter  of  bile,  bilc-pigment,  or  cholochrome,  is  also  a  nitrogenised 
acid,  and  is  decomposed  by  nitrous  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  and  formation  of  a 
crystallised  acid,  cholochromio  acid,  which  is  free  from  nitrogen.  (Thudichum, 
Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiv.  114.) 

The  bile  of  carnivorous  and  omnivorous  animals,  including  man,  contains  a  brown 
pigment,  the  cliolcfyrrhin  of  Berzelius  :  that  of  birds,  fishes,  and  amphibia  has  usually 
an  intense  green  pigment,  biliverdin.  The  brown  pigment  is  always  combined  eitlier 
with  soda  or  with  lime ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  insoluble,  and  appears  in  the  form  of 
brown  granules  when  tlie  bile  is  examined  by  the  microscope. 

The  analysis  of  bile  is  conducted  as  follows : 

The  bile  is  first  mixed  with  half  its  volume  or  more  of  83  per  cent,  alcohol,  which 
throws  down  mucus  and  epithelium;  the  precipitate  is  rinsed  with  spirit,  then 
with  water,  afterwards  dried  and  weighed. 

The  bile  thus  freed  from  mucus,  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  first  over  the  water-bath 
and  then  under  the  au'-pump  on  a  sand-bath  heated  to  100°  C. ;  the  residiie  is  left  to 
cool  in  vacuo,  after  which,  air  dried  by  passing  over  chloride  of  calcium  is  introduced 
into  the  receiver,  and  the  weighing  is  completed  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  the 
di'ied  bile  is  extremely  hygroscopic. 

The  residue  is  next  digested  for  a  considerable  time  with  ether,  wliich  takes  up  fat 
and  cholesterin.  The  total  quantity  of  these  matters  may  then  be  determined  by 
evaporating  the  ethereal  extract;  but  the  different  substances  contained  in  it  cannot  be 
separately  estimated,  unless  very  large  quantities  of  bile  are  ojjerated  upon  ;  in  that 
case,  the  fatty  acids  (stearic  and  margaric  or  palmitic  acids)  may  be  separated  from 
tlie.  cholesterin  by  precipitation  as  lead-salts. 

The  residue  insoluble  in  ether,  which  contains  the  essential  constituents  of  the  bUe, 
is  next  to  be  treated  with  cold  absohtte  edcohol,  which  dissolves  the  salts  of  the  biliary 
acids,  together  with  part  of  the  bile-pigment ;  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  is  then  re- 
moved by  evaporation  ;  ether  added  to  the  concentrated  solution  as  long  as  any  tur- 
bidity is  produced  ;  and  the  liquid  left  to  stand  for  some  time  in  a  cool  place. 

The  alkaline  taurocholate  and  glycocholate  are  tliercby  precipitated,  and 
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tlieir  qiiantity  may  be  estimated  by  -wasliing  the  precipitate  -witli  ether,  and  weigln'ng 
it  after  drying  over  the  water-bath.  It  always,  however,  contains  a  certain  portion  of 
bile-pigment,  which  cannot  be  completely  separated  unless  it  consists  of  pure  chole- 
pyn-hin,  in  which  case  it  may  be  separated  by  chloride  of  calcium.  The  quantity  of 
soda  or  potash  associated  with  the  biliary  acids  and  the  bile-pigment,  may  be 
determined  by  decomposing  a  weighed  portion  of  the  ether-precipitate  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  taurocholic  and  glycocholic  acids  cannot  be  completely  separated  one  from  the 
other.  An  approximate  separation  may  be  eifected  by  dissolving  the  precipitate  in 
alcohol,  and  treating  it  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  which  precipitates  only  the  glyco- 
choUc  acid  ;  hut  the  best  way  of  estimating  the  relative  quantities  of  the  two  acids,  is 
to  determine  the  amount  of  sw/p^wr  in  the  ether-precipitate,  by  fusing  it  with  nitre  or 
by  one  of  the  other  methods  given  under  Analysis  (Organic),  p.  225.  Every  6  pts.  of 
sulphur  correspond  to  100  pts.  of  taurocholate  of  sodium. 

The  residue  of  the  bile,  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  must  now  be  determined  with  the 
view  of  checking  the  analysis.  It  contains  pigment,  partly  free  and  partly  combined 
with  lime ;  also  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates,  with  chloride  and  carbonate  of 
sodium,  very  rarely  sulphate  of  potassium,  but  often  a  little  taurine ;  its  amount  is 
generally  too  small  to  allow  of  the  quantitative  separation  of  these  substances,  unless 
very  large  quantities  of  bile  are  operated  upon.  Altogether  the  determinations  which 
have  been  made  of  the  amount  of  pigment,  cholesterin,  fats,  fatty  acids,  and  mineral 
constituents  of  bile,  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than  approximations  to  the  truth. 

Pcitcnkofcr's  Test  for  Bile  — When  bile  is  mixed  with  a  strong  syrup  of  sugar,  and 
then  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  it  becomes  heated,  it  assumes  a  deep  violet-red 
or  pui-ple  tint,  which  disappears  on  addition  of  water.  This  reaction  is  produced  by 
cholic,  choloidic,  glycocholic,  and  taurocholic  acids  (or  the  corresponding  acids  in  pig's 
bUe),  but  not  by  any  other  substance ;  it  is,  therefore,  perfectly  characteristic  of  bile, 
and  affords  a  very  delicate  indication  of  its  presence.  The  best  mode  of  applying  it 
for  tlie  detection  of  small  quantities  of  bUe  in  blood  or  other  animal  fluids,  is  as 
follows : — The  alcoholic  extract  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  for  biliary  matter,  is  dissolved 
ill  a  little  water,  and  mixed  with  a  single  drop  of  a  solution  of  sugar  (1  pt.  of  sugar  to 
4  pts.  of  water),  and  pure  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added  by  small  quantities,  tiU 
tlie  turbidity  at  first  produced,  disappears,  cooling  after  each  addition  ;  it  then  for  a 
few  moments  exhibits  a  yellowish  colour,  which,  however,  soon  changes  to  a  pale  cherry- 
red,  then  to  deep  carmine,  then  to  purple,  and  finally  to  an  intense  violet  tint.  For 
the  success  of  the  experiment,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  too  much  sugar ;  other- 
wise a  black  mass  wiU  be  formed,  which  will  completely  mask  the  reaction.  The 
temperature  of  the  mixture  must  be  allowed  to  rise  to  about  50°  C.  but  not  higher. 
The  reaction  takes  place  with  any  kind  of  sugar,  and  likewise  with  acetic  acid. 

Com]}osition  of  the  Bile  of  various  animals.  —  Human  bile  consists  mainly  of  tauro- 
chlorate  of  sodium,  with  very  little  glycocholate  (Grorup-Besauez).  Ox-bile, on 
the  contrary,  contains  chiefly  glycocholate  (Strecker).  Pig-bile,  as  already  ob- 
served, consists  mainly  of  the  sodium-salt  of  an  acid  analogous  to  glycocholic  acid ;  viz. 
glycohy  ocholic  acid  (Gundelach  and  Strecker),  together  with  a  small  quantity 
of  a  sulplim-etted  acid,  yielding  taurine  by  decomposition  :  tawro-hyocoholie  acid ;  it 
likewise  contains  a  very  strong  base  containing  sulphur. 

The  bile  of  most  other  animals  consists  mainly  of  taurocholate  of  sodium  or  potas- 
sium. That  of  the  dog  contains  only  taurocholate  of  sodium;  that  of  the  shccf,  and 
that  of  the  kangaroo  contain  taurocholate,  with  very  little  glycocholate.  In  the  bile 
of  several  kinds  of  fish,  viz.  turbot,  cod,  jiike,  and  perch,  Strecker  found  taurocholate, 
with  mere  traces  of  glycocholate;  a  similar  result  was  obtained  by  Schlossberger 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phaxm.  cviii.  166)  with  the  bUe  of  the  shad-fish.  According  to  (Bensch 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixv.)  and  Strecker,  the  bile  of  sea-fish  contains  potassium-salts, 
that  oi  fresh-water  fish  chiefly  sodium-salts.  The  bile  of  the  Boa  Anaconda  (Schlie  - 
per,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ix.  109)  and  that  of  the  Python  tigris  (Binder,  ibid.  cii.  91) 
consist  mainly  of  taurocholate.  Goose-bile  appears  likewise  to  consist  essentially  of 
taurocholate  of  sodium,  though  Marrson  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  Iviii.  138),  and  more 
recently  Heintz  and  WisHscenus  (Pogg.  Ann.  cviii.  547)  state  that  the  sulphuretted 
acid  of  goose-bile  ditfors  in  composition  from  taurocholic  acid;  Heintz  and  Wis- 
liseeuus  assign  to  it  the  composition  C-^H^NSO*;  but  the  analyses  are  not  quite 
Batisfactory. 

Taurocholate  of  sodium  contains  about  6  per  cent,  of  sulphur :  now  in  the  dried 
bile  of  the  dog,  Bensch  found  6 '2  per  cent,  sulphur  ;  in  that  of  the  fox,  5'96  per  cent. ; 
of  the  wolf  5-03  ;  of  the  bear  5-75  ;  of  the  pig  0-32  ;  of  the  calf  5-62;  of  the  sheep  6-46 ;  of 
the  goat  5-99  ;  of  the  domestic  fowl  5'57  ;  and  of  several  fishes  6-46  per  cent. 

In  normal  human  bUe,  Freriehs  found  14  per  cent,  or  rather  more  of  solid  consti- 
tuents ;  Gorup-Besanez,  in  the  bUo  of  two  recently)'  executed  criminals,  found  10-19 
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and  17"73  per  cent,  solid  matter;  in  that  of  an  old  man,  9'13  per  cent;  and  in  that  of 
a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  17"19  per  cent,  solid  matter.  Ox-bile  contains  10'13  per 
cent,  solid  constituents  ;  pig's  bile  10-6  to  ll'OS  percent.  (Gundelach  and  Strecker) ; 
dog's  bile  5"1  per  cent.;  cat's  bile  5'6  per  cent.  (Bidder  and  Schmidt);  sheep's  bile 
6'3;  rabbit's  bile  1-8  ;  goose  bile  6'9  ;  kangaroo's  bile  14'13  ;  and  crow's  bile  7'3  ;  per  cent, 
solid  constituents.  The  concentration  of  the  bUe  appears  to  increase  with  the  time  it 
remains  in  the  gall-bladder. 

The  proportion  of  ash  in  the  dried  residue  amounts  in  normal  human  bile  to  6-li 
per  cent.  Gorup-Besan ez),  in  ox-bile  to  12-7  (Berzelius);  in  calf's  bile  to  13-15 
(Bensch) ;  in  sheep's  bile  to  ir86 ;  in  goat's  bUe  to  13'21 ;  in  pig's  bile  to  13'6;  in 
fox  bUe  to  12-71 ;  in  that  of  the  domestic  fowl  to  10-99  ;  in  that  of  fresh-water  fish, 
to  l-i'll  per  cent.  ;  in  that  of  the  fresh-water  tm'tle  {Emys  geograpliica)  to  5-5 ;  and  in 
that  of  the  salt-water  tai'tlei  {Emys  insciilpta)  to  6-3  per  cent.  (Wetherill,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
Ixxvi.  61).    The  fresh  bile  oi  Pi/t/ioji  tigris  yields  1-21  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Ox-bile  extracted  from  the  gall-bladder  without  pressm-e,  contains  0'134  per  cent. 
7nucus;  human-bile  0-158  per  cent.  (Lehman  n) ;  Gorup-Besanez  found  in  human  bile 
riS  and  2-21  per  cent,  mucus  and  bile-pigment.  The  bile  of  the  kangaroo  contains 
4-34  per  cent,  mucus  and  colouring  matter,  and  1-09  cliohsterin  and  fat ;  that  of  the 
shad-fish  contains  1'28  per  cent,  mucus  and  colouring-matter,  and  0-23  per  cent,  fat  ; 
that  of  Python  tigris,  contains  0-89  per  cent,  omtcus  and  0-03  fat ;  goose-bile  contains 
2-56  per  cent,  mucus,  0-36_/rti  and  cholesterin.  (Marrson.) 

The  bile,  like  all  the  other  normal  secretions,  is  liable  to  alteration  from  disease,  and 
sometimes  contains  heterogeneous  constituents.  Albumin  is  sometimes  found  in  it, 
especially  in  fatty  liver,  in  Bright's  disease,  and  in  the  embryonic  state.  Urea  has 
been  found  in  tlio  bile,  in  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  Iddneys,  and  in  animals 
whose  kidneys  have  been  extu-pated  ;  also  in  cholera.  Bizio  once  discovered  a  dark- 
red  non-bitter  bile  in  a  patient  sulfering  from  jaundice ;  it  contained  an  emerald- 
green  pigment,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  erythrogen,  from  its  volatilising  at  40°  C. 
and  gi-ving  off  a  red  vapour.  A  similar  substance  was  found  by  Lehmann  in  a  case  of 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver.  In  the  bile  of  a  child  who  died  suddenly,  Lehmann 
found  a  considei'able  quantity  of  sulphide  of  am7nonium,  but  the  previous  histoi-y  of  the 
case  was  not  known. 

The  normal  constituents  of  the  bile  also  vary  in  proportion,  in  various  cases  of 
disease.  The  bile  has  been  found  to  be  poor  in  solid  constituents,  in  persons  who  havo 
died  from  severe  inflammatory  affections,  especially  from  pneumonia,  and  likewise  in 
fatal  cases  of  dropsy ;  it  also  contains  an  excess  of  water  in  diabetes,  and  in  certain 
cases  of  typhus;  in  other  cases  of  that  disease,  however,  the  bile  becomes  thicker  than 
in  health.  The  solid  constituents  of  the  bile  are  commonly  increased  in  those  abdo- 
minal diseases  in  which  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  larger  veins  is  impeded,  and  in 
certain  cases  of  heart-disease,  in  which  the  blood  accumulates  in  excessive  quan- 
tity in  the  hepatic  veins.  In  cholera,  the  bile  is  also  found  to  be  dense,  tough, 
and  consistent.  The  proportion  of  mucus  is  often  increased  when  the  bUe  is  very 
dilute ;  indeed  in  typhus,  the  gall-bladder  sometimes  contains  scarcely  anything 
else,  the  resinous  constituents  being  almost,  if  not  altogether  absent ;  the  same  is 
observed  in  catarrh  of  the  biliary  ducts.  (Lehmann.) 

The  separation  of  crystals  of  cholesterin,  which  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  observed 
in  morbid  bile,  appears  to  be  associated  -with  an  increase  in  the  relative  quantity  of 
that  substance ;  this  phenomenon  has  been  observed  by  Gorup-Besanez  in  very  con- 
centrated bile.  Free  fat  is  always  present  in  the  bile,  but  in  the  normal  state  is  held 
in  solution  by  the  taurocholate  of  sodium  ;  fat  globules  have,  however,  been  observed 
by  Gorup-Besanez  in  the  bile  of  persons  who  have  died  from  typhus,  and  from  tuber- 
culosis in  the  colliquative  stage.  (Lehmann.) 

The  bUe  is  very  seldom  acid ;  an  acid  reaction  has  been  observed  in  typhus,  but  it 
may  have  arisen  partly  from  spontaneous  decomposition  after  death,  partly  from 
effusion  of  pus  into  the  gall-bladder :  for  pus,  when  contained  in  an  enclosed  space, 
often  becomes  acid  -with  great  rapidity.  (Lehmann.) 

Putrefaction  of  Bile. — When  bile  is  left  to  itself,  either  in  a  closed  or  in  an  open 
vessel,  it  undergoes  gradual  decomposition,  acquu-ing  an  offensive  odour  and  acid  re- 
action, and  yielding  a  solid  deposit  containing  choUc  acid  and  other  substances. 
Thudichum  (Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  xiv.  118)  found  that  ox-bile  left  for  a  year  or 
two  in  large  bottles,  well  stoppered,  and  completely  filled  with  it,  had  assumed  a 
slight  acid  reaction,  a  bright  port  wine  colour,  and  had  deposited  a  copious,  flaky, 
gi-een  and  brown  deposit,  mixed  with  white  chalk-like  particles  and  greenish  crystals. 
TJiis  deposit  was  found  to  consist  of  cholochrome  (bile-pigment)  cholic  acid,  phos- 
phate of  calcium  and  magnesium  in  dichroic  crystals,  and  mucus.  The  fluid  part  of  the 
l)ile  was  found  to  contain  principally  choloidate  of  sodium  with  a  little  chelate ;  also 
taurine,  valerate  and  acetate  of  sodium,  and  of  ammonium,  and  phosphate  of  sodium, 
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but  no  glycocine,  glycocliolic  acid,  or  taurocliolic  acid.  The  decomposition  appears 
to  begin  by  the  resolution  of  the  glycocholate  of  sodium  into  chelate  of  sodium  and 
glycocine,  and  of  the  taurocholate  into  cholate  and  taurine.  The  ammonia  and  acetic 
acid  are  probably  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  glycocine  (oxyacetamic  acid) ; 
the  origin  of  the  valeric  acid  is  obscure  ;  these  acids  unite  with  a  portion  of  the  soda 
and  precipitate  some  of  the  cholochrome  and  cholic  acid,  the  rest  of  that  acid  remain- 
ing in  solution  as  choloidate  of  sodium.  From  the  experiments  of  Gorup-Besanez 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  129)  it  appears  that  bUe  allowed  to  decompose  in  an  open 
vessel,  at  a  comparatively  high  temperature,  25°  to  30°  K.,  deposited  chiefly  choloidic 
acid,  but  when  the  decomposition  took  place  in  a  cellar  at  10°  to  12°  E.,  cholic 
acid  was  deposited  instead  of  choloidic,  the  higher  temperature  favouring  the  trans- 
formation of  cholic  acid  into  its  amorphous  modification. 

Human  bile  putrefies  much  in  the  same  manner  as  ox-bile ;  but  the  actual  products 
are  usually  modified  by  the  decomposition  of  the  albumin  which  is  present  in  nearly  aU 
the  bile  that  can  be  obtained  for  examination,  viz.  the  bUe  of  persons  who  have  died 
of  disease,  and  usually  not  obtained  till  some  days  after  death.  The  alkaline  products 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  albumin  partially  neutralise  the  acid  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  bile,  and  thereby  prevent,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  formation 
of  insoluble  compounds.  (Thudiehum.) 

Biliary  calculi,  or  Gall-stones. — These  concretions  in  man  sometimes  consist  chiefly 
of  chlolochrome,  held  together  by  some  binding  material,  generally  supposed  to  be 
mucus,  or  insp)issated  bile,  but  consisting,  according  to  Thudiehum  {loc.  cit.),  of  cholic 
or  choloidic  acid,  or  both.  In  most  cases,  a  small  nucleus  of  this  character  is  formed, 
and  becomes  coated  with  cholesterin,  which  then  forms  the  chief  mass  of  the  concretion. 
Earthy  phosphates  and  carbonates  are  likewise  present.  Ox  gall-stones  consist  mainly 
of  cholochrome,  cholic  acid,  and  choloidic  acid,  with  small  portions  of  cholesterin,  and 
unaltered  bUe  mechanically  enclosed :  they  also  contain  the  phosphates  and  carbonates 
of  calcium  and  magnesium,  and  an  ammonia-compound,  possibly  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium (Thudiehum).  The  formation  of  these  calcidi  is  attributed  by  Thudiehum  to  a 
decomposition  of  the  bUe,  similar  to  the  putrefaction  which  takes  place  when  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  gall-bladder.    (See  Gaij.-Stones.) 

BIXUSTEin'.    See  Pumice-Stone. 

BXTfARY  THEOR'S'  OP  SATiSS.  The  theory  which  regards  salts  as  com- 
pounds of  a  metal  with  an  acid  or  chlorous  radicle :  e.  g.  acetate  of  potassium  — 
C=H^O^.K  :  nitrate  of  potassium,  NG^K,  &c.    (See  Acids.) 

BmxrXTE.  A  native  sulpharsenite  of  lead,  ftom  the  Binnenthal  in  the  Valais, 
where  it  is  foimd  imbedded  in  white  granular  dolomite.  It  sometimes  forms  distinct 
prismatic  crystals,  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system,  but  more  frequently,  broad,  reed- 
like, crystalline  aggregations,  or  crude  masses :  it  is  very  brittle  and  friable.  Colour, 
steel-grey  to  iron-black,  or  light  lead-grey,  with  strong  metallic  lustre.  Opaque.  Streak 
reddish-brown.  Hardness,  2-5  to  3-0.  Specific  gravity  o-Q  to  5'5.  Its  composition 
appears  to  be  liable  to  some  variation.  According  to  Waltershausen,  it  is  a  mixture  in 
variable  proportions  of  arsenomelane,  Pb^S.As-S',  and  scleroclase,  2Pb'^S.As^S'.  (Handw. 
d.  Chem.  ii.  [1]  1099.) 

BIOTIN".    Syn.  with  Anoethite. 

Uniaxial  or  Magnesia  Mica.    See  Mica. 

BIRCH.  (Bctiila  alba.) — The  bark  of  this  tree  contains,  according  to  John  (Ee- 
pert.  Pharm.  xxxiii.  327),  one-third  of  its  weight  of  resin,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  tannin,  whence  it  is  used  for  tanning  leather,  and  for  black-dyeing,  especially  of  sUk. 
The  white,  easily  separated  epidermis  of  birch-bark,  contains  resin,  tannic  acid,  ex- 
tractive matter,  and  ash,  consisting  chiefly  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  silica,  and  lime. 
The  red-brown  bark  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  stem  of  an  old  tree,  yields  by  successive 
treatment  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  aqueous  potash,  a  resin,  C^H^'O-,  soluble  in  ether, 
a  red-brown  colouring  matter,  C'°H'0'^,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  another  red-brown  sub- 
stance, C-'H^O',  soluble  in  alkalis,  and  precipitated  by  acids.  (Stahelin  and  Hoch- 
stetter,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li.  79.) 

The  leaves  of  the  birch  contain,  according  to  Grossmann,  0'3  per  cent,  essential  oil 
and  wax,  besides  tannin,  and  a  bitter  yellow  colouring  matter.  They  are  used  as  fodder 
in  northern  countries. 

The  dry  ttioorfof  the  birch  contains,  according  to  Karsten,  0'25  to  0-3  per  cent,  ash  ; 
according  to  Berthier  I'O  per  cent.  Berthier  found  also  in  100  pts.  of  the  ash,  16  pts. 
of  soluble  and  84  pts.  of  insoluble  salts.  Wittstein  (Pharm.  Centralb.  1851,  p.  404), 
has  analysed  the  ash  of  birch-wood  growing  on  different  soils :  viz.  a.  on  the  pala- 
gonitic  soil  of  Akareyri  in  Iceland,  composed  of  weathered  volcanic  rocks  ;  b.  on 
the  sterile  calcareous  soil  of  Morschen  in  Kurhessen,  belonging  to  the  Muschelkalk 
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formation  ;  c.  on  the  sandy  soil  of  Marburg  in  Kiu-hessen,  belonging  to  the  sandstone 
formation. 
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BrRCH-FUNGTJS. — The  fungus  of  the  birch-tree  contains  woody  tibre,  phoblaphene  (a 
substance  also  contained  in  pine-bark),  fat,  a  bitter  principle,  uncrystaUisable  sugar, 
tannin,  malic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  and  citric  acid.  It  yiekls  15-3  per  cent,  water,  and 
1-2  per  cent,  ash,  containing  in  100  pts. :  5-0  K=0  ;  4-1  Na-0  ;  48-8  Ca-0  ;  5  b  Mg-'O  ; 
3-1  A1*0';  1-6  Fe^O';  4-4  SO';  0-6  01;  15-6  P^O'^ ;  47  SiO'-;  15-9  CO^.  (J.  Wolff, 
Vierteljahi'schrift  f.  prakt.  Pharm.  iii.  1.) 

BiECH-juicE.  BiECii-WATER. — This  liquid  is  olitained,  like  the  juice  of  the  maple, 
by  boring  the  stems  of  the  trees  in  February  and  March.  A  tree  of  average  size  yields 
about  8  litres  of  juice,  consisting  chiefly  of  sugar,  together  with  nitrogenous  substances 
and  various  salts,  including  acid  tartrate  of  potassium.  It  easily  ferments,  and  quickly 
turns  sour  when  exposed  to  the  air.  In  some  localities,  as  in  the  Harz,  in  Courluud, 
and  in  Livonia,  it  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  an  elfervescent  wine. 

BmcH-oiL. — All  parts  of  the  birch-tree  appear  to  contain  an  essential  oil.  The 
young  leaves  and  buds  yield,  by  distillation  with  water,  a  colomiess  oil,  which  gradually 
turns  yellow  in  the  air,  has  the  aromatic  odour  of  newly  developed  birch-leaves,  and  a 
taste  mild  and  sweetish  at  fii-st,  afterwards  balsamic  and  burning.  It  is  mobile  at 
14°  C,  becomes  viscid  at  0°,  and  solicUfles  to  an  amorphous  mass  at  —10°.  It  dis- 
solves in  alcohol  more  readily  than  in  ether  :  water  is  said  to  extract  a  stearoptene  (?) 
from  it.    (Grossmann,  Eepert.  Pharra.  xxiii.  327.) 

The  bark  of  the  Bctula  lenta,  a  North  American  tree,  yields  an  essential  oil  identical 
with  oil  of  wintergreen  (salicylate  of  methyl) :  it  does  not  however  exist  in  the  bark 
ready  formed,  but  is  produced  from  a  crystalline  substance,  gaidtlu  riii,  contained  in  the 
bark,  by  the  action  of  a  ferment  in  presence  of  water,  in  the  same  way  as  bitter-almond 
oil  from  amygdaHn.    (Procter,  Amer.  J.  Pharm.  Jan.  1844.) 

Biech-Resin.    See  Betulin. 

Bikch-Tab.  Bagged.  Black  Doggert  or  Bcggdt.  Birch-tar  Oil. — In  Russia  and 
other  northern  countries,  the  bai'k  of  the  white  birch  is  subjected  to  a  kind  of  down- 
ward distillation,  in  conical  pits  20  or  25  feet  deep,  covered  over  first  with  a  roofing 
of  straw,  and  then  of  turf  and  mould,  having  holes  to  regulate  the  admission  of  air,  as  in 
the  charcoal  meilers.  By  this  process,  two  products  are  obtained,  namely,  charcoal  and 
tar,  the  latter  amounting  to  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  bark.  It  is  a  brown-black  viscid 
liquid,  used  for  coating  wood,  and  also  for  lubricating  carriage  wheels,  as  it  remains 
liquid  even  at  very  low  temperatures. 

This  tar  when  distilled  yields  a  brown  strong-smelling  acid  oil,  and  on  rectifying 
this  oil,  a  liquid  hydrocarbon,  having  the  composition  of  oil  of  turpentine,  passes  over 
at  100°  C,  mixed  with  an  oxygenated  oil,  the  proportion  of  tlie  latter  gradually  in- 
creasing as  the  distdlation  advances.  The  oxygenated  oil  may  be  removed  by  potash- 
ley,  and  the  hydrocarbon,  C'"!!"',  is  left  behmd.  Its  smell  is  like  that  of  oil  of 
tm-pentine,  but  more  agreeable,  recalling  that  of  birch-bark.  Specific  gravity  0'87 
at  20°  C.  Boils  at  156°.  Vapour-density  5-2  (calculation  2  vols.  4-8).  At  -16°  it 
deposits  a  small  quantity  of  stearoptene.  Sparingly  soluble  in  water,  readily  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  absorbs  oxj'gen  rapidly  from  the  air,  giving  off  carbonic  anhydride,  and 
being  converted  into  a  resinous  mass.  It  is  also  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  giving  off 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  yielding  two  acid  resins.  It  absorbs  32  per  cent.  clJorine,  with- 
out forming  a  crystalline  compound.  Betulin  is  perhaps  formed  from  this  hydrocarbon 
by  oxidation.    (Sobrero,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  ii.  207.) 

BIRBZiIME.  The  best  birdlime  is  made  of  the  middle  bark  of  the  holly,  boiled 
seven  or  eight  hours  in  water,  till  it  is  soft  and  tender ;  then  laid  in  heaps  in  pits  in 
the  gi-ound  and  covered  with  stones,  the  water  being  previously  drained  from  it ;  and 
in  this  state  left  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  ferment,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  muci- 
lage. This  being  taken  from  the  pit,  is  pounded  in  a  mortar  to  a  paste,  washed  in 
river  water,  and  kneaded,  till  it  is  free  from  extraneous  matters.  In  this  state  it  is 
left,  four  or  five  days  in  earthen  vessels,  to  ferment  and  purify  itself,  when  it  is  fit  for  use. 

It  may  likewise  be  obtained  from  the  mistletoe,  the  Viburnum  lantana,  young  shoots 
of  elder,  and  other  vegetable  substances. 
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It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  turpentine,  oil,  vinegar,  and  other  matters. 

Good  birdlime  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  sour  flavour ;  gluey,  stringy,  and  tena- 
cious, and  in  smell  resembling  linseed  oil.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  it  becomes  dry  and 
brittle,  so  that  it  may  be  powdered;  but  its  viscidity  is  restored  by  wetting.  It 
reddens  tincture  of  litmus.  Exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  it  liquefies  slightly,  swells  in 
bubbles,  becomes  grumous,  emits  a  smell  resembling  that  of  animal  oils,  grows  brown, 
but  recovers  its  properties  on  cooling,  if  not  heated  too  much.  With  a  greater  heat,  it 
burns,  giving  out  a  brisk  flame  and  much  smoke.  The  residue  contains  sulphate  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  carbonate  of  calcium,  and  alumina,  with  a  small  portion  of  iron. 

U. 

BISiaVTH.  Symhol  Bi.  Atomic  weight  208  (Schneider);  210  (Dumas).— 
The  metal  bismuth  has  long  been  known,  but  was  formerly  often  confounded  with  tin 
and  lead.  It  is  principally  found  in  the  metallic  state,  but  also  occurs  in  combina- 
tion with  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  tellurium.  In  Cornwall  and  Cumberland  it  is  found 
associated  with  ores  of  cobalt,  and  in  Siberia  with  lead,  in  the  form  of  needle-ore  or 
bismiUh-lead-ore. 

For  the  arts  it  is  prepared  almost  exclusively  from  native  bismuth,  and  the  great 
source  for  it  is  Saxony,  where  it  occurs  in  metallic  veins  in  gneiss  and  clay-slate,  accom- 
panying ores  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  tin. 

The  process  of  extraction  is  very  simple,  the  mineral  being  merely  heated  in  close 
vessels,  so  as  to  melt  the  bismuth,  and  thereby  separate  it  from  the  gangue,  or  accom- 
panying rock.  The  fusion  is  performed  in  iron  tubes,  laid  in  an  inclined  position,  in 
a  furnace  {Jiff.  100).    The  ore  is  introduced  at  the  upper  end,  d,  which  is  then  plugged. 

The  other  end,  b,  is  closed  with 
J?  iff.  lUU.  an  iron  plate  having  an  aperture,  o, 

through  which  the  melted  metal 
runs  into  earthen  pots,  a,  heated 
by  a  few  coals  placed  in  the  space, 
K,  below,  so  as  to  keep  the  metal 
in  the  melted  state.  It  is  then 
ladled  out  and  run  into  moulds. 
(See  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mi7jcs,  i.  304.) 

As  thus  prepared,  the  metal  is 
impure,  containing  sidphur  and 
arsenic,  copper,  nickel,  iron,  and 
other  metals.  It  may  be  purified 
by  placing  it  in  a  crucible  with 
about  i  its  weight  of  nitre,  and 
keeping  it  melted  at  a  temperature  not  too  much  above  its  point  of  fusion,  the  mixtui'e 
being  continually  stirred.  The  nitre,  at  fii'st  hquid,  soon  solidifies,  forming  with  the 
impurities  a  slag,  which  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  metal.  By  repeating  this 
operation  a  second  time,  the  metal  is  obtained  pure. 

Small  quantities  of  bismuth  existing  in  lead-,  copper-,  and  silver-ores,  often  become 
concentrated  in  the  secondary  products  of  metaUurgic  operations,  especially  in  the 
process  of  separating  silver  from  lead  by  capeUation.  The  lead  oxidises  faster  than 
the  bismuth,  so  that  towards  the  end  of  the  operation  a  blackish  litharge  is  obtained, 
containing  bismuth  ;  and  by  reducing  this  mixed  oxide,  and  again  expelling  the  re- 
sulting alloy  of  lead  and  bismuth,  the  lead  is  oxidised  and  metallic  bismuth  remains. 
(Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1859,  711.) 

To  obtain  chemically  pure  bismuth,  the  metal  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid ;  and  to  the 
clear  solution,  a  large  excess  of  water  is  added,  which  precipitates  the  bismuth  as  basic 
nitrate,  the  other  substances  remaining  in  solution.  The  precipitate  is  well  washed, 
dried,  mixed  with  black  flux,  and  reduced  at  a  gentle  heat  in  a  crucible,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  a  regulus  of  pure  metal  is  found. 

Projicrties.  —  Bismuth  is  a  metal  of  a  greyish-white  colour,  with  a  distinct  roseate 
tinge.  When  pure,  it  crystallises  more  readUy  than  any  other  metal.  It  maybe  obtained 
in  beautiful  crystals  by  the  following  method.  A  few  pounds  are  melted  in  a  crucible, 
and  then  poured  into  an  earthen  dish  previously  made  hot.  When  the  surface  of  the 
metal  has  become  covered  with  a  crust,  it  is  pierced  on  two  opposite  points  with  a  rod 
of  red  hot-iron,  and  the  liquid  metal  allowed  to  run  out.  On  afterwards  carefully 
removing  the  crust,  the  sides  of  the  interior  are  found  lined  with  beautiful  crystals, 
often  in  pyramidal  cubes  like  the  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium.  They  possess  an  ii-i- 
descent  lustre,  arising  from  a  very  thin  film  of  oxide  which  has  been  formed  on  their 
surface  while  still  hot,  and  exhibits  the  colours  of  thin  plates.  Native  bismuth  crys- 
tallises in  cubes,  and  combinations  of  the  cube  with  the  octahedi'on  ;  also  in  regular 
tetrahedrons,  with  cleavage  very  distinct,  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  octahedron  (Kopp's 
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Krystallographie).  In  Dana's  Mineralogy  (iii.  20),  on  the  other  hand,  the  crystalline 
form  is  stated  to  belong  to  the  hexagonal  system.  Bismuth  aj^pears  therefore  to  \>o 
dimorjihous.  Its  specific  gravity  is  9'83,  and  it  exhibits  the  singular  anomaly,  that 
when  it  has  been  exposed  to  great  pressure,  its  density  becomes  less.  PiU'e  bismuth 
which  has  been  exposed  to  a  pressure  of  200,000  poxmds,  was  found  to  have  the 
specific  graA'ity  9'5o6.  It  melts  at  264°  C,  and  expands  about  ^  in  soKdifying. 
Hence  its  specific  gravity  is  greater  in  the  liquid  than  in  the  solid  state.  At  a  high 
temperature,  it  may  be  distilled,  and  then  sublimes  in  laminaa.  It  is  very  brittle, 
has  a  laminated,  crystalline  fractxu'e,  and  is  easily  reduced  to  powder.  Of  all  metals 
it  exhibits  in  the  highest  degree  the  phenomena  of  diamagnetism. 

Exposed  to  dry  or  moist  air,  it  does  not  alter,  but  when  exposed  in  contact  with  water 
in  an  open  vessel,  it  becomes  covered  wdth  a  film  of  oxide  of  bismuth.  Heated  in  the 
air,  it  burns  with  a  bluish  fiame,  forming  yellow  fumes.  It  decomposes  water  at  high 
temperatures  only.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  acts  on  it  with  difliculty  ;  sid- 
phurie  acid  attacks  it  only  when  hot  and  concentrated.  Nitric  acid  briskly  attacks  it 
and  effects  complete  solution. 

Bismuth  forms  three  classes  of  compounds  in  which  it  is  di-,  tri-,  aiidi  pent-atomic, 
respectively.  The  tri-atomic  compounds  are  the  most  stable  and  the  most  numerous, 
e.  g.  BiCP,  Bil^,  Bi-0^.  Several  di-atomic  bismuth-compounds  are  also  known, 
viz.  BiBr-,  BiCl',  BiP,  Bi-0-,  and  Bi-'S^.  The  only  pent-atomic  bismuth-compounds 
hitherto  obtained  are  the  pent-oxide  Bi'-O'*,  together  with  the  corresponding  acid  and 
salts.  E.  A. 

BSSnXTTTH  ACXCUXaAR.  Plumbo-cupreous  sulphide  of  bismuth.    See  Needle- 

OEE. 

BISMUTH,  ilXiIiO'jrS  OE".  Bismuth  unites  readily  with  other  metals,  forming 
easily  fusible  compounds. 

A  native  arsenidi:  of  bismuth  containing  3  per  cent,  of  the  latter  metal,  occurs  at 
Palmbaum,  near  Marienberg.  It  has  a  radiated  textiu-e  like  native  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony. Specific  gravity  5-392.  Hardness  =  2  (Breithaupt).  1-i  ]>ts.  of  bismuth 
fused  with  1  pt.  of  arsenic  yield  an  alloy  which  expands  strongly  in  solidifying. 

Antimony  unites  in  all  proportions  with  bismuth,  forming  brittle  alloys  ;  that  which 
contains  eqvial  parts  of  the  two  metals  expands  considerably  in  solidifying. 

The  most  remarkable  alloy  of  bismuth  is  that  known  as  "fusible  metal,"  which 
consists  of  1  pt.  of  lead,  1  of  tin,  and  2  of  bismuth.  It  melts  at  93'7o  C.  Accord- 
ing to  Erman,  it  dilates  in  an  anomalous  manner  when  heated.  It  expands  regu- 
larly from  32°  to  95°  C,  and  then  contracts  gradually  to  131°  ;  at  which  point  it 
occupies  a  less  bulk  than  it  did  at  32°;  it  then  expands  till  it  reaches  174°,  and  from 
that  point  its  expansion  is  uniform.  On  account  of  this  property  of  expanding  as  it 
cools,  while  still  in  the  soft  state,  it  is  much  used  for  taking  impression  from  dies,  as 
even  the  faintest  lines  are  reproduced  with  minute  accuracy.  An  alloy  of  bismuth 
with  potassium  is  obtained  when  bismuth  is  fused  with  cream  of  tartar,  5  pts.  bismuth 
to  4  pts.  tartar.    (For  the  other  alloys  of  bismiith  see  the  several  metals.)       E.  A. 

BISMUTH,  BSIOMCXBSS  OI".  The  tri-bromide,  Bi"'Br^  is  formed  by  heating 
bismutli  with  excess  of  bromine.  It  is  a  steel-grey  substance,  like  fused  iodine  ;  melts 
at  200°  C,  and  boils  at  a  dull  red  heat,  with  fomiation  of  hyacinth-red  vapours. 
Heated  with  metallic  bismuth,  it  yields  a  brown  crystalline  mass,  probably  a  di-bro- 
laide  BiBr^,  but  it  has  not  been  obtained  pure.    (Weber.)  E.  A. 

BXSnXUTH,  CHXiORIBBS  OF.  Trichloride,  B"'CP.  —  Bismuth  and  chlorine 
readily  combine,  with  evolution  of  heat  and  light  if  the  metal  be  finely  divided.  On 
heating  bismuth  in  a  tubulated  retort,  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  trichloride  of  bismuth 
distils  as  a  white  easily  fusible  substance.  It  readily  attracts  moisture  from  the  air, 
becoming  converted  into  a  crystallised  hydrate.  The  same  substance  is  produced 
when  bismuth  is  dissolved  in  aqua-regia,  and  the  excess  of  acid  evaporated.  Chloride 
of  bismuth  dissolves  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid ;  by  piu-e  water  it  is  de- 
composed into  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  chloride,  and  a  pre- 
cipitate consisting  of  oxychloride  of  bismuth  : 

BiCP  +  H-0  =  BiClO  -I-  2HCL 
Wlien  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  is  poured  into  solution  of  common  salt,  a  white 
crystalline  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  also  oxychloride  of  bismuth,  BiCl'.Bi-O' 
or  BiClO.  It  is  used  for  paint,  and  is  known  as  "pearl  white."  Chloride  of  bismuth 
forms  crystallisable  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  of  sodium,  and  of  am- 
monium. They  are  isomorphous  wdth,  and  analogous  in  composition  to,  the  correspond- 
ing double  chlorides  of  antimony. 

DicHLOBiDE  OF  BisMUTii,  BiCl",  is  produced  by  heating  the  trichloride  with  metal- 
lic bismuth,  also  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  upon  bismuth,  provided  the  action 
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be  moderated  by  confining  tbe  current  of  chlorine  to  tbe  upper  part  of  the  retort. 
Partial  reduction  of  the  trichloride  is  likewise  effected  by  phosphorus,  zinc,  tin,  mer- 
cury, and  sUver.  The  dichloride  is  a  brown  crystalline  mass  easUy  fusible  and  easily 
decomposed  by  water  or  by  a  strong  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  At  a  high  tempera- 
ture, it  is  resolved  iuto  metallic  bismuth  and  trichloride.  (K.  "Weber,  Pogg.  Ann. 
cvii.  596.)  E.  A. 

BISMCVTH  CVPREOVS.    See  Taitoenite  and  Wittichite. 

BZSnXUTH,  SETECTXOir  AKH  ESTXMA.TXOH'  of.  Blowpipe  reac- 
tions.—  All  bismuth-salts,  and  likewise  the  sulphide,  are  easUy  reduced  by  mixing 
them  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  heating  the  mixture  on  charcoal  in  the  inner 
blowpipe  flame.  A  brittle  bead  of  metallic  bismuth  is  thereby  produced,  and  a 
lemon-yellow  oxide,  similar  to  lead-oxide,  but  darker,  is  deposited  on  the  char- 
coal around.  This  deposit  disappears  when  heated  in  the  reducing  flame,  without 
colouring  the  outer  flame,  a  character  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  lead.  Oxide 
of  bismuth  is  easily  reduced  on  charcoal  without  addition  of  soda. 

In  borax  on  platinum- wire,  bismuth-oxide  dissolves  to  a  clear  glass,  yellow  while 
hot,  and  colourless  when  cold,  if  not  supersaturated ;  in  the  latter  case,  yellowish- 
red  while  hot,  yellow  when  cold.  In  the  inner  flame  on  charcoal,  the  boi-ax-glass 
becomes  grey  and  turbid,  afterwards  perfectly  clear.  The  addition  of  tioi  makes  it 
grey  at  first,  but  after  complete  reduction,  colourless  and  transjsarent. 

In  fhosjjhoms-salt  on  platinum--\we,  a  small  quantity  of  bismuth-oxide  forms  a 
colourless  glass ;  with  a  large  quantity,  the  glass  is  yellow  while  hot,  colourless,  or 
sometimes  enamel-white,  on  cooling.  On  charcoal,  especially  with  addition  of  tin, 
the  glass  is  transparent  and  colourless  while  hot,  but  becomes  blackish-grey  and 
opaque  on  cooling.    (Berzelius  and  Plattner.) 

Liquid  Reactio7is.  —  The  salts  of  bismuth  are  mostly  colourless.  They  have  an 
acid  reaction,  and  their  solutions  when  dihited  with  water,  become  milky,  and  yield  a 
white  precipitate,  consisting  of  an  insoluble  basic  salt,  while  an  acid  salt  remains  in 
solution.  This  reaction  is  best  seen  with  the  chloride,  as  the  oxychloride  formed  is 
almost  absolutely  insoluble.  Iro'a,  cojjper,  lead,  and  tin,  precipitate  bismuth  from  its 
solutions  in  the  metallic  state.  Sulphydric  acid  and  sidphide  of  ammonium  thi-ow 
down  a  brown-black  precipitate  of  trisiilphide  of  bismuth,  insoluble  in  excess  of  sul- 
phide of  ammonium.  Caustic  alkalis  and  their  carbonates,  phosphates,  oxalates,  and 
tartrates,  throw  down  white  precipitates,  insoluble  in  excess  of  caustic  potash  or  soda. 
Chromate  of  potassium  throws  down  a  yellow  precipitate  of  chromate  of  bismuth, 
insoluble  in  caustic  potash.  Soluble  sulphates  produce  no  precipitate.  This  last 
character,  together  with  the  insolubility  of  the  precipitated  chromate,  hydrate,  &c., 
in  caustic  potash,  distinguishes  bismuth  from  lead.  From  antimony,  which  resembles 
it  in  the  decomposition  of  its  salts  by  water,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  behaviour  with 
sidphydric  acid,  and  by  the  insolublility  of  the  basic  salts  tlirown  do-svn  by  water,  in 
tartaric  acid. 

Quantitative  Estimation. —  The  best  reagent  for  precipitating  bismuth  from 
most  of  its  solutions,  is  carbonate  of  ammonium,  which,  when  added  in  excess, 
throws  down  the  bismuth  completely,  provided  the  liquid  be  left  to  stand  for  some 
hoiu-s  in  a  warm  place.  The  precipitate,  after  being  washed  and  dried,  miist  be 
separated  from  the  filter  as  completely  as  possible,  the  filter  separately  bm-ned,  and 
the  precipitate  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible ;  a  platinum  crucible  would  be  attacked 
by  it  on  ignition.  It  consists  of  trioxide  of  bismuth,  Bi-0^,  containing  89'66  per  cent, 
of  the  metaL 

If  the  solution  contains  hydrochloric  acid,  the  bismuth  cannot  be  estimated  by  pre- 
cipitation with  carbonate  of  ammonium  or  any  other  alkali,  because  the  precipitate  so 
formed  would  contain  oxychloiide  of  bismuth,  and  on  igniting  it,  part  of  the  bismuth 
would  be  volatilised  as  chloride.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  bismutli  must  be  preci- 
pitated by  sulphydric  acid,  the  sulphide  of  bismuth  oxidised  and  dissolved  by  nitric 
acid,  and  the  diluted  solution  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonium. 

Atomic  Weight  of  Bisinuth. — The  first  approximately  correct  determinations  of 
the  atomic  weight  of  bismuth  were  made  in  1815  by  Lagerjhelm  (Ann.  Ch.  xciv. 
161),  who,  from  the  proportion  of  bismuth  in  the  sulphide  Bi-'S^  in  the  oxide  Bi-0^, 
and  the  sulphate  Bi-'(S0*)»  estimated  the  atomic  weight  at  214-8,  212-8,  and  212-3, 
respectively.  L.  Gmelin  (Handbook,  iv.  428)  found  that  these  numbers  were  too 
high,  and  that  the  oxide  Bi-0^  contained  at  least  10-33  per  cent,  oxygen ;  whence 

Bi- :  0'  =  89-67  :  10-33  ;  and  Bi  =    f^  ^^/.f!    =  208  2  at  most. 

This  result  was  confirmed  by  Schneider  in  1851  (Pogg.  Ann.  Lsxxii.  303).  Pure 
bismuth  was  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  in  a  flask  (the  small  portions  of  metal  carried  off 
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by  the  yapours,  being  collected  and  allowed  for),  the  solution  evaporated,  and  the 
I'esidue  gently  ignited.  Eight  experiments  thus  made,  showed  that  100  pts.  of  tri- 
oxide  of  bismuth,  Bi'O^,  contain  fi-om  10'318  to  10'366  pts.  oxygen;  mean  =  10'345  : 

v/hence  Bi  =  x  48  =  208-0. 

Lastly,  Dumas  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  38),  has  determined  the  atomic  weight  of 
bismuth  by  decomposing  the  tricliloride  BiCP  (prepared  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over 
bismutli,  and  distilling  till  the  product  passed  over  is  coloiu'less),  with  excess  of  car- 
bonate of  sodium,  and  estimating  the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  by  means  of  a  standard 
silver-solution.  Three  experiments,  with  the  purest  portion  of  the  distillate,  gave 
the  numbers  209-88,  210-08,  and  210-27.  Dumas  considers  210  to  be  the  correct 
number. 

Sc2^aration  of  Bismuth  from  other  Elements.  —  From  the  non-meia/lic  eh- 
meuts  (excepting  selenium),  and  from  the  alkali-metals,  bismuth  is  separated  by  carlio- 
nate  of  ammonium;  from  the  earth-metals,  and  from  iron,  colialt,  nickel,  and  the 
other  metals  of  the  second  gTOup  (p.  217),  it  is  separated  by  sulphydi-ic  acid;  from 
tin,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  tellurium,  by  sidphide  of  ammonium  ;  and  from  copper  and 
cadmium,  by  ammonia.  The  separation  of  bismuth  from  cadmium  may  also  be  effected 
by  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  dissolves  the  latter  as  cyanide  of  cadmium  and  potas- 
si\im,  and  precipitates  the  bismuth.  The  precipitated  bismuth,  however,  always 
contains  potash,  and  must  therefore  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  by 
carbonate  of  ammonium.  Another  mode  of  separating  these  two  metals,  given  by 
Lowe  (J.  pr.  Chem.  lx\'ii.  461),  is  to  heat  the  solution  containing  them  with  acid  chro- 
niate  of  potassium,  which  throws  down  the  bismuth  as  Bi^0'.2Cr'-^0^,  and  retains  the 
cadmium  in  solution. 

The  separation  of  bismuth  from  lead  cannot  be  effected  by  caustic  potash,  although 
lead  is  soluble  in  that  reagent,  and  bismuth  insoluble  ;  for,  when  the  metals  are  mixed 
in  solution,  the  oxide  of  lead  precipitated  by  potash  always  carries  some  bismuth- 
oxide  down  with  it.  The  two  metals  may,  however,  be  separated  :  —  1.  By  sulpluu-ie 
acid.  Tlie  acid  is  to  be  added  in  excess,  the  sohation  evaporated  till  the  excess  of 
sulphui'ic  acid  begins  to  volatilise,  and  then  diluted  with  water,  wliereupon  the  sulph;itc 
of  lead  is  left  undissolved,  while  the  sulphate  of  bismuth  dissolves  completely,  jivo- 
vided  sufficient  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  present.  The  sulphate  of  lead  is  th<_'n 
collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  water  containing  sidphuric  acid,  and  the  bismuth 
is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  b^'  carbonate  of  ammonium,  after  the  excess  of  acid 
has  been  partly  neutralised  hy  ammonia.  This  method  is  not  quite  exact,  because 
sulphate  of  lead  is  not  perfectly  insoluble  in  acid  liquids ;  sulphuric  acid,  however, 
dissolves  less  of  it  thau  any  other  acid. — 2.  Another  mode  of  separating  lead  from 
bismuth,  is  to  dissolve  the  two  metals  or  their  oxides  in  nitric  acid  diluted  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  water,  then  add  hydrochloric  acid  in  suflScient  quantity  to  convert 
the  metals  into  chlorides,  and  afterwards  a  considerable  quantity  of  strong  alcohol 
mixed  with  a  little  ether.  The  chloride  of  bismuth  is  thereby  held  in  solution,  while 
the  cliloride  of  lead  is  completely  precipitated,  and  may  be  collected  on  a  weighed 
filter,  and  washed  with  alcohol  containing  ether.  Lastly,  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
ehloi'ide  of  bismuth  is  diluted  with  water,  the  alcohol  evaporated,  and  the  bismutli 
precipitated  by  sidphuretted  hydrogen.  This  method  becomes  more  exact  as  the  alcohol 
used  is  stronger.  —  3.  Ullgren  separates  bismuth  from  lead  by  precipitating  the  two 
metals  as  carbonates,  redissolving  them  in  acetic  acid,  and  immersing  in  the  liquid  a 
weighed  strip  of  clean  sheet-lead,  which  must  be  completely  covered  Ijy  the  liquid ; 
the  vessel  is  then  closed  and  left  to  itself  for  several  hours.  The  bi.smuth  is  thereby 
precipitated  as  a  metallic  powder.  It  is  rinsed  ofT  the  surface  of  the  lead,  which  is 
then  dried  and  weighed,  and  the  precipitated  bismuth  is  collected,  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  and  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonium,  or  estimated  by  simply  evaporating 
the  solution  and  igniting  the  residue.  The  lead  in  the  solution  is  also  precipitated  liy 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  the  carbonate  of  lead  is  converted  into  oxide  by  ignition, 
and  weighed,  a  deduction  being  made  of  the  quantity  of  lead-oxide  corresponding  to  the 
lead  which  has  been  dissolved. — 4.  Wlien  lead  and  bismuth  are  mixed  in  the  metallic 
state,  they  may  be  separated  by  passing  chlorine  over  the  heated  alloy,  chloride  of 
bismuth  then  volatilising,  wliOe  chloride  of  lead  remains.  Great  care  is,  however, 
requii-ed  in  regulating  the  heat,  as  too  high  a  temperatui-e  would  volatilise  some  of  the 
chloride  of  lead,  and  if  the  heat  be  too  low,  a  portion  of  the  chloride  of  bismuth  will 
remain. 

For  the  separation  of  bismuth  from  mercury,  silver,  gold,  ptlatimnn,  and  its  allied 
metals,  see  the  several  metals. 

Valuation  of  Bismuth-ores .  —  Ores  containing  only   metallic  bismuth,  are 
assayed  by  heating  them  in  ar  crucible  perforated  at  the  bottom,  and  standing  over  a 
Vol.  I.  Q  Q 
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receiver,  into  which  the  melted  metal  runs.  The  process  is  not  quite  exact,  as  a  small 
quantity  of  the  metal  remains  mixed  with  the  ore  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  a  check  on 
the  results  of  the  smelting  on  the  large  scale.  If  the  ore  likewise  contains  sulphide  of 
bismuth,  it  is  ignited  with  two  or  three  times  its  weight  of  black  flux,  sometimes  with 
addition  of  metaUie  iron,  also  of  borax,  if  much  earthy  matter  is  present.  If  the  ore 
also  contains  other  metals,  which  are  reduced  together  with  the  bLsmuth,  the  metallic 
button  must  be  dissolved,  and  the  several  metals  separated  by  analysis  in  the  wet 
way,  as  above  described.    (Kerl,  Hiittenkunde,  ii.  355.) 

BISSffSJTH,  F^TTORXDS  OP.  Soluble  in  water  and  deposited  as  a  white  powder, 
when  the  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated.  (Berzelius.) 

SZSnsUTXI,  XOSXBE  OP.  BiP. — Obtained  by  mixing  1  at.  of  trisulphide  of 
bismuth  (which  has  been  prepared  by  precipitation)  with  3  at.  of  iodine,  and  gently 
heating  the'mixture  in  a  capacious  loosely  covered  glass  globe,  on  the  sides  of  which 
the  compound  condenses.  The  iodine  simply  takes  the  place  of  the  sulphur  (Schnei- 
der.) It  is  likewise  produced  by  thi'o wing  iodine  in  small  portions  into  a  tube  in 
which  bismuth  is  strongly  heated,  and  distilling  out  of  contact  with  the  air  (Weber). 
It  forms  large  brilliant  grey  hexagonal  tables,  which,  according  to  Nickles 
(Compt.  rend.  1.  872)  are  isomorphous  with  the  tri-iodides  of  arsenic  and  antimony. 
Metallic  bismuth  decomposes  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tribromide.  (Weber). 

An  oxyiodide  of  bismuth,  BilO,  is  formed  when  the  tri-iodide  is  heated  for  some  time 
in  a  crucible,  and  collects  below  the  crj'stallised  iodide  thus  obtained,  in  a  mass  of 
copper-coloured  rhombic  laminae.  In  a  close  vessel,  it  may  be  partially  volatilised 
without  alteration,  but  when  strongly  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  is  converted 
into  oxide.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  water  or  by  alkaline  solutions ;  hydrochloric 
acid  dissolves  it  without  alteration  ;  nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  separation  of  iodine. 
(Schneider,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxix.  424.) 

A  sidphiodidc,  BUS,  is  obtained  by  adding  to  melted  iodide  of  bismuth,  as  much 
sulphur  as  it  is  capable  of  dissolving ;  it  is  likewise  produced  in  the  preparation  of  tlie 
tri-iodide  by  Schneider's  method,  and  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  the  iodide,  in  small,  shining,  steel-grey  needles.  It  appears 
to  have  the  same  form  as  the  trisulphide.    (S  ehneider,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixiix.  422.) 

E.  A. 

BISMU'TH,  OXIDES  OP.  Bismuth  forms  two  definite  compounds  with  oxygen, 
Bismuthous  oxide  or  trioxide  of  bismuth,  Bi-0\  and  hismiithic  oxide  or  anhydride, 
Bi-0^  An  intermediate  oxide,  Bi-0'',  is  known,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound 
of  the  other  two — a  bismutJiatc  of  hisimi,th,  Bi-0^.  Bi-0^.  A  dioxide,  Bi-0-,  appears  also 
to  exist ;  it  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  a  bismuth-salt  is  treated  with  protochloride 
of  tin.    A  corresponding  sulphide  is  loiown. 

BiSMUTHotrs  Oxide,  or  Tbioxtde  op  Bismuth,  Bi-0',  is  formed  when  the  metal  is 
roasted  in  air,  but  is  best  obtained  by  gently  igniting  the  subnitrate.  It  is  a  pale  yellow 
p)Owder,  which  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  glass  having  a  deeper 
yellow  tint.  It  occurs  native,  as  bismiith-ochrc,  associated  with  iron  and  some  other 
impurities  (Bi-0'  86-4  per  cent.;  Fe^O'  5'1  ;  CO-  4-1  ;  water  3'4),  at  Schneeberg  in 
Saxony,  at  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia,  and  with  native  gold  at  Beresof  in  Siberia. 
(Dana,  ii.  141.) 

The  hydratcd  oxide  of  bismuth,  BiHO'.  or  Bi^O'H-0,  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipi- 
tate when  a  solution  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  is  decomposed  by  an  alkali.  If  tlie 
hydrate  be  boiled  with  potash,  it  loses  water,  and  is  changed  into  a  yellow  crystalline 
powder  which  is  the  anhydrous  oxide. 

The  hydrate  is  occasionally  used  in  analysis  for  converting  into  oxides  certain 
metallic  sulphides  soluble  in  alkalis.  For  this  purpose,  the  allvaline  solutions  are  boiled 
with  the  hydrated  o.xide. 

Both  the  hydrate  and  the  anhydrous  oxide  dissolve  in  the  stronger  acids,  forming 
the  normal  bismuth  salts,  which  have  the  composition  Bi" A',  the  symbol  A  denot- 
ing an  acid  radicle,  e.  g. : 

BiCl»;  Bi(NO')'  =  ^B*^"'^'|0';   Bi^(SO')'  =  &c- 

Many  of  these  salts  crystallise  well,  but  cannot  exist  in  solution  unless  an  excess  of 
acid  is  present.  On  dduting  the  solutions  with  water,  a  basic  salt  is  precipitated,  and 
an  acid  salt  remains  in  solution. 

BisMUTHic  Oxide  or  Anhydride,  Bi^O'" ; — in  combination  :  Bismuthic  Acid. — Pre- 
pared by  passing  cldorine  througii  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash  wliich  contains 
hydrated  trioxide  of  bismuth  in  suspension.  A  blood-red  substance  then  separates, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  hydratcd  bismuthic  acid,  and  trioxide  of  bismuth.    This  is  treated 
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with  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  oxide,  but,  in  the  cold,  does  not  attack  the 
acid. 

Bismiitliic  oxide  is  a  bright  red  powder,  which  loses  part  of  its  oxygen  at  a  tempera- 
ture little  above  100°  C.  and  becomes  converted  into  the  intermediate  oxide,  Bi'^O', 
bismuthate  of  bismuth.  Acids  also  decompose  it,  reducing  it  to  the  state  of  bismuthous 
oxide,  which  then  combines  with  the  acid. 

The  bismuth  ate  s  are  little  known,  and  of  no  importance;  according  to  Arppe, 
bismuthic  acid  forms  with  potasli,  a  salt  -which  is  an  acid  bismuthate  of  ])otassiuiii : 
Bi-KIIO«  =  BiKO'.BiHO^  E.  A. 

BjISIWCU-TH,  OX'S'GHZ.ORIBS  OE".    (p.  591.) 

BJSMUTH  OXlTG-EIJ-SAaTS  OS".    See  the  several  acids. 

BISMUTH,  OE".    Melted  bismuth  takes  up  a  small  quantity  of 

pliosphorus,  being  thereby  rendered  more  brittle  and  less  laminar.  Phosphoretted 
hydi'ogen  gas  throws  down  from  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  a  black  phosphide  of 
the  metal,  which  gives  off  all  its  phosphorus  by  distillation.  (Berzelius.) 

B2SIVIUTS,  SSXiSITSISiS  OE".  Bismuth  and  selenium  unite  when  heated  toge- 
tlier  witli  faint  evolution  of  liglit  and  heat,  and  form  a  silver-white  mass,  having  a 
cr3'stalliuc  fraetiu'e,  and  fusing  at  a  red  heat :  the  fused  mass  has  a  specidar  siu'face. 
(B  erzeli  us.) 

BESJVaUTH,  SUSjPHESJES  of.  Bismuth  readily  unites  with  sulphur.  AVhen 
the  two  substances  in  fine  powder  are  fused  together,  they  combine,  witli  disengage- 
ment of  heat.    Tvv^o  distinct  compounds  are  known. 

Bisulphide  of  Bismuth,  Bi"S. — According  to  AVertheim,  it  is  obtained  crystallised 
by  melting  togetlier  bismuth  and  trisulpliide  of  bismutli  in  equivalent  quantities.  The 
mixture  is  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  on  which  the  sulphide  crystallises  from  the 
li(iuid  metal,  which  may  be  poured  otf  from  the  crystals.  More  recently  it  has  been 
shov.n  tliat  these  crystals,  although  giving  by  analysis  numbers  corresponding  to  BiS, 
are  really  a  cojnpound  of  trisulphide  of  bismuth  w'ith  metallic  bismuth.  According  to 
Schneider,  disulphide  of  bismuth  may  be  prepared  in  the  moist  way,  by  mixing  an 
alkaline  solution  of  bismuthous  oxide  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  stannous  oxide,  and 
precipitating  with  sidphuretted  hydi'ogen.  The  tin  remains  dissolved,  and  a  black  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  which,  when  washed  and  dried  in  the  water-bath,  is  found  to  have  tlie 
composition  BiS.H^O.  It  is  a  black  lustreless  powder,  which,  xmder  the  burnisher,  takes 
the  form  of  black  laniiuce. 

Tkisuxphide  op  Bismuth,  Bi^S^,  occurs  native  as  bismuth-glance,  or  hismuthine,  in 
Cumberland  and  Cornwall,  also  in  Saxony,  at  Bastnas  in  Sweden,  and  according  to 
Shepard,  at  Haddam  in  Connecticut,  associated  with  chrysoberyl.  It  crystallises  in  aei- 
cul_ar  prisms  of  the  trimetric  system,  isomorphous  with  native  sulphide  of  antimony. 
ooP.»I>co.a)P(».oc.P3  .^oP.  Inclination  of  oo  P  :  co  P  =  91°  30'.  Cleavage 
perfect  parallel  to  oP  and  oo  P  oo ;  less  perfect  parallel  to  co  1*  oo  .  It  occurs  also 
massive,  with  foliated  or  fibrous  structure.  Specific  gravity  6'4  to  6'55.  Hardness 
=  2  to  2'5.  Opaque,  with*  metaUio  lustre,  lead-gi-ey  coloiu'  and  streak.  Sectile. 
(Dana,  ii.  33.) 

Tlio  same  compound  is  prepared  in  the  cUy  way,  by  fusing  pulverised  bismuth  with 
one-thu-d  of  its  weight  of  sulphur,  and  removing  the  excess  of  sulphur  by  a  second 
fusion.  A  laminated  mass  is  thus  obtained,  composed  of  crystals  having  the  same  form 
as  the  native  sidphide.  According  to  Marx,  it  expands  to  the  amount  of  one-fourth  its 
volume  in  solidifying.  The  trisulphide  is  also  obtained  as  a  brown-black  precipitate, 
when  sulphydric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  the  solution  of  a  bismuth-salt.  E.  A. 

BlSaEUTH,  SUS.PHOCHZ.OIKIEiB  O-l".  BiSCI,  or  BiCP.BinSl  — This  com- 
pound is  best  obtained  by  gradually  adding  pulverised  trisulpliide  of  bismuth  to 
melted  ammonio-bismuthous  chloride  (2NH'Cl.]5iCP),  and  washing  the  resulting  mass 
with  water  acidulated  wdth  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  also  formed  by  heating  the  same 
double  chloride  with  sulpliiu-,  or  in  sulphydric  acid  gas.  It  foi-ms  small,  metallic- 
shining,  blue-grey  crystalline  needles,  which  yield  a  red  powder.  Heated  in  carbonic 
acid  gas,  it  gives  olF  chloride  of  bismuth  and  leaves  the  sulphide ;  heated  in  hydrogen, 
it  gives  off  hydrochloric  and  sulphydi-ic  acids,  and  leaves  bismuth.  It  is  decomposed 
by  strong  liydroehloric  and  strong  nitric  acid  ;  also  by  alkalis,  which  remove  the  chlo- 
rine and  leave  an  oxysulpliide.    (K.  Schneider,  Pogg.  Ann.  xciii.  464.) 

BlsasuXH,  I'Sl.l.US.IC.    Bi=STe.    See  Telluhiuji. 

BISnSUTH,  TEa.X.XJ'aiDE  OF,  The  two  metals  unite  in  all  proportions  by 
fusion. 

BSSMUTH-BSiETJJJE.    Native  silicate  of  bismuth.   See  Silicates. 
S  S  S IVI U  T  H  -  G   _a  I  J  C    ,  or  BISEffUXHlSffS.    Native  ti'isulphide  of  bismuth 
(sec  above). 

Q  «  2 
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BISMUTH-NlCKlSli.  Grimauite.  Saynite. — A  sulphide  of  liismuth  and  nickel, 
found,  together  with  quartz  and  copper  pyrites,  at  Grunau  in  Sayn  Aitenkircheii, 
crystallised  in  regular  octahedi-ons,  sometimes  perfect,  sometimes  having  the  summits 
more  or  less  replaced  hy  faces  of  the  cube.  Cleavage  octahedral.  Specific  gravity 
6'13.  Hardness  4-5.  Colour,  light  steel-grey  to  silver- white,  often  yellowish  or  grej-ish 
from  tarnish.    Its  composition  in  100  parts  is  given  by  the  following  analyses : 


s 

Bi 

Ni 

Fe 

Co 

Cu 

Pb 

38-46 

14-11 

40-65 

3-48 

0-28 

1-68 

1-58 

Kobell. 

31-99 

10-49 

22-03 

5-55 

11-24 

11-59 

7-11 

Schnabcl. 

33-10 

10-41 

22-78 

6-06 

11-73 

11-56 

4-36 

Before  the  blo-svpipe  it  melts  to  a  grey,  brittle,  magnetic  globule,  colouring  the  char- 
coal greenish-yellow.    Dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  excepting  the  sulphur.    (Dana,  ii.  44.) 
BXSnsu-TH-OCURS.    Native  trioxide  of  bismuth  (p.  594). 

BESIVZUTH-3£i}.SXCI.£S,  ORGAITIC.  The  only  compounds  of  this  class  as 
yet  obtained,  are  the  Jiismuthides  of  Ethyl,  viz.  Bistriethyl,  discovered  by  Lowig 
and  Sehweizer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxv.  355),  and  fiu-ther  examined  by  Breed  {ibid. 
Ixxxii.  106),  and  Bisethyl,  discovered  by  Diinhaupt  in  1854  {ibid.  xcii.  372). 

BiSETHYL.  C=II=Bi.— The  chloride  of  this  radicle,  C^H^BiCP  (?)  is  obtained,  together 
with  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  hydrai'gethyl,  by  the  action  of  bistriethj-l  on  chloride 
of  mercm-y  (p.  596).  The  chloride  of  bisethyl  remains  in  solution  and  may  be  obtained 
by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  crystals,  which  however  do  not  dissolve  completely  in 
water,  but  leave  a  white  powder.  On  adding  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion, then  diluting  with  water  tiU  turbidity  is  produced,  boiling  tiU  the  solution  be- 
comes cleai',  and  leaving  it  to  cool,  iodide  of  bisethyl  separates  in  j'ellow  six-sided 
lamina?,  which  appear  to  have  the  composition  C-H^Bil-.  A  solution  of  this  compomid 
in  hydrated  alcohol  treated  with  ammonia,  forms  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  of  the 
hydrated  oxide,  which,  after  di-ying  in  vacuo,  ignites  spontaneously  in  the  air,  gi\'ing  off 
a  dense  yellow  vapour.  The  oxide  appears  also  to  be  formed  by  the  spontaneous 
oxidation  of  bistriethyl,  2  atoms  of  ethyl  being  eliminated.  Sulphide  of  bisethyl  is 
formed  by  treating  the  iodide  -with  siilphydric  acid ;  and  the  nitrate  and  sulphate 
by  acting  on  the  iodide  with  the  corresponding  sUver-salts.  (Diinhaupt.) 

BisTETETHYi,,  Or  TEiETHTL-BisMTJTHmE.  (C-H^)'Bi.  Bisnuthyl. — Formed  by  the 
action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  bismuthide  of  potassium. 

Preparation. — Bismuthide  of  potassium,  finely  poimded,  and  -without  admixtiire  of 
sand,  is  introduced  into  a  small  flask  ;  iodide  of  ethyl  added  in  excess  ;  the  flask  closed, 
and  immediately  connected  with  a  long  narrow  distiUation-tube  passing  into  a  receiver 
surrounded  with  ice,  all  these  manipulations  being  performed  as  quickly  as  possible. 
In  a  few  minutes,  the  action  begins,  the  mixture  becomes  heated,  and  the  excess  of 
iodide  of  ethyl  distils  over.  Water  free  from  air  is  then  introduced  into  the  flask, 
which  is  immediately  closed  and  heated  in  the  water-bath,  liU.  the  mass  becomes  soft 
and  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  dissolved.  The  same  operations  are  repeated  with  a 
considerable  number  of  flasks ;  the  disintegrated  contents  transferred  as  quickJj-  as 
possible  into  a  large  flask  filled  -ndth  carbonic  anhydi-ide  ;  shaken  up  several  times  with 
a  large  quantity  of  ether ;  the  ethereal  solution  mixed  with  the  de-aiirated  water ;  and 
the  ether  completely  distilled  off  in  the  water-bath.  The  bistriethyl  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  and  is  purified  by  distilling  it  with  water  (it  cannot  be  distilled 
alone,  without  decomposition),  shaking  it  up-nith  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  nitric  acid 
to  free  it  from  oxide,  and  di-ying  over  chloride  of  calciuni.  During  all  these  operations, 
the  air  must  be  carefully  excluded  (Breed).  3  lbs.  of  bismuthide  of  potassium  and 
1  lb.  of  iodide  of  ethyl,  yield  4  or  5  oz.  of  pure  bistriethj-l.  (Diinhaupt.) 

Properties. — Transparent,  very  mobile  liquid,  sometimes  colourless,  but  often  slightly 
tinged  with  yellow.  Has  an  unpleasant  odour  like  that  of  stibtriethyl,  and  its  vapour, 
when  inhaled,  even  in  small  quantity,  produces  a  very  disagi-ceable  burning  sensation 
on  the  tip)  of  the  tongue  (Breed).  Insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether, 
readily  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Bistriethyl  heated  in  a  retort,  begins  to  boil  at  about  50°  C, 
giving  off  a  gas  free  from  bismuth,  which  bm-us  with  a  clear  flame,  while  metallic  bis- 
nuitli  separates  out  in  the  retort.  If  the  heat  be  continued,  the  thermometer  rises 
above  160°  C,  and  contmues  to  rise  till  a  sudden  and  violent  explosion  takes  place, 
which  shatters  the  apparatus  (B  re  e  d).  The  dilute  ethereal  solution  is  also  decomposed 
when  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  leaving  a  white  residue  of  hydi-ated  oxide  of  bismutli 
(Diinhaupt). — 2.  Bistriethyl  exposed  to  the  air,  gives  off  thick  yellow  vapom'S  and 
takes  fii-e  with  slight  explosion,  dilRising  a  dense  yellow  smoke  of  bismutli-oxide  ;  tliis 
effect  is  best  shown  by  moistening  a  piece  of  filtei'ing  paper  with  the  liquid  and  ex- 
posing it  to  the  air. — 3.  Puming  nitric  acid  decomposes  bistriethyl,  with  explosion  and 
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vivid  combustion. — 4.  Bistrietliyl  burns  in  chlorine  gas  with  separation  of  charcoal, 
and  takes  fire  in  contact  with  bromine.  In  general,  its  reactions  resemble  those  of 
stibtriethyl  (Breed). — 5.  Bistrietliyl  added  to  solutions  of  metallic  salts  {e.g.  to 
nitrate  of  silver  or  corrosive  sublimate),  does  not  simply  throw  down  the  oxide,  but  is 
itself  decomposed.  On  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bistrietliyl  to  a  not  too  dilute 
solution  of  protochloride  of  mercury,  the  former  being  pom-ed  slowly  and  with  constant 
stirring  into  the  latter,  a  very  large  precipitate  of  mercurous  chloride  is  immediately 
obtained,  chloride  of  bismuth  and  hydroclilorie  ether  being  doubtless  formed  at  the 
same  time.  But  if  the  process  be  reversed,  and  a  hot  dQute  alcoholic  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  be  poured  in  a  thin  stream  and  with  constant  stirring  into  a  dilute 
alcoholic  solution  of  bistriethyl  to  which  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been 
added,  to  prevent  separation  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  no  precipitate  is  formed  at  first ;  but 
after  some  time,  a  buUiy  precipitate  appears,  which  however  is  again  completely  dis- 
solved if  the  liquid  be  heated.  The  reaction  is  terminated  when  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
no  longer  produces  a  white  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  coi-rosive  sublimate  ;  by  a  little 
care,  it  may  be  arranged  that  neither  liquid  shall  predominate.  If  the  liquid  be  then 
heated  on  the  water-bath  till  it  becomes  perfectly  clear,  separated,  if  necessarj',  fi'om  a 
small  quantity  of  metallic  mercm-y  by  decautation,  and  then  left  to  cool,  light,  crys- 
talline, silvery,  iridescent  laminae  separate  out  and  gradually  fill  the  whole  fluid.  These 
crystals  consist  of  chloride  of  hydrargethyl,  C"H^Hg-Cl ;  the  solution  from  which  they 
are  deposited  contains  chloride  of  bisethyl,  C-H^BiCP  (Diin  haupt) : 

(C^H'*)'Bi  +  4HgCl  =  2C-H5Hg-Cl  +  C-H=BiCP. 

Combinations. — Bistriethyl  combines  with  Bromine,  Iodine,  Sulphur,  &c. ;  but  the 
compounds  are  less  stable  than  those  of  stibtriethyl. 

Bromide  of  Bistriethyl  appears  to  be  formed  when  bromine  is  added  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  bistriethyl ;  but  the  solution  deposits  bismuth  when  evaporated. 

Iodide  of  Bistriethyl. — "Wlien  iodine  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bistriethyl, 
heat  is  evolved,  the  colour  of  the  iodine  disappears,  and  iodide  of  bistriethyl  is  formed. 
This  compound  is  less  stable  than  iodide  of  stibtriethyl ;  when  its  alcoholic  solution  is 
left  to  itself  for  a  while,  iodide  of  bismuth  separates  out.  (Breed.) 

An  iodide  liaving  the  composition  C^H'^Bi^I^,  or  (C'-H^)''BiI-.Bi-I',  is  obtained  by 
adding  iodine  to  a  tolerably  strong  alcoholic  solution  of  bistriethyl,  till  its  coiour  [no 
longer  ?]  disappears,  filtering  from  the  precipitate,  and  adding  to  the  filtrate  a  large 
quantity  of  water  at  40°  C.  A  small  quantity  of  a  ruby-coloured  liquid  separates  ;  and 
if  the  watery  liquid  be  poured  off  from  this,  a  large  quantity  of  beautiful  red  needle- 
shaped  crystals  are  formed  as  it  cools  ;  these  must  be  immediately  collected  and  dried 
in  vacuo.  Tlie  same  compoimd  is  formed  when  bistriethyl  is  left  for  a  considerable 
time  in  contact  with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  then  mixed  with  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  alcoliol  and  ether  ;  the  solu- 
tions have  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The  compound  heated  on  platinum  foil  gives  off 
a  strong  yellow  vapour  which  takes  fire  on  coming  in  contact  with  flame.  (Diin- 
haiipt.) 

Another  iodine-compound,  having  the  formula  (C"H^)^Bi.2C-ffI,  is  contained  in  the 
above-mentioned  ruby-coloured  liquid  ;  but  it  is  very  instable.  (Diinhanpt.) 

Suliihide  of  Bistriethyl,  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  separate  state.  Bistriethyl 
which  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  air  under  water,  gives  with  sulphiu-etted  hydro- 
gen, fii'st  a  yellow,  theji  a  brown  precipitate,  consisting  of  (C-H*)''BiS.Bi-S^.  (Diin- 
haupt.) 

ESSMSjXH-SISaVEiJ.  A  mineral  sometimes  occurring  in  acicular  or  capillary 
crystallisations,  but  more  generally  amorphous,  as  at  Schapbach  in  Baden  ;  it  is  found 
also  in  the  cupreous  shale  of  Mansfeld,  Thuringia.  It  is  soft  and  sectile,  opaque,  with 
metallic  lustre  and  tin-white  or  greyish  colour,  subject  to  tarnish  ;  fractm-e  imeven. 
Contains,  according  to  Klaproth's  analysis,  27  per  cent,  bismuth,  33  lead,  15  silver, 
4"3  iron,  0'9  copper,  and  16'3  sulphur.  A  bismuth-silver  from  the  mine  of  San  Antonio 
near  Copaipo,  Chili,  was  found  by  Domeyko  to  contain  60"1  per  cent,  silver,  lO'l  bis- 
muth, 7'8  copper,  2-8  arsenic,  and  19-2  gangue.  It  occm-s  disiseminated,  and  has  one 
or  more  imperfect  cleavages,  and  is  probably  either  monometric  or  rhombohedral. 
(Dana,  ii.  16.) 

BlSMuriTE.    Native  carbonate  of  bismuth.    See  Carbonates. 

EESSil-SOl.  A  gum  resin  from  Arabia,  resembling  myrrh,  (Vaughan, 
Pharin.  .1.  Trans,  xii.  227.) 

BISTRE.  A  brovra  pigment,  consisting  of  the  finer  parts  of  wood-soot,  separated 
from  the  grosser  by  washing.  The  soot  of  beech-wood  is  said  to  yield  tlie  best  bistre. 
(See  Un^s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manvfactures,  and  Mines,  i.  307.) 

BITTSS-iUlWCOM-lS  OSS..    A  pecidiar  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling  bitfer- 
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ulmonds  with  water.  It  was  discovered  by  Martrfes  in  1803  ;  Stange  showed  that  the 
crj-stalUsed  acid  which  is  produced  from  it  is  benzoic  acid ;  Robiquet,  and  Lit^  big  and 
Wtilder  explained  its  fonnation  ;  and  Liebig  and  Wohler  (1832,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharin. 
xxii.  1)  first  fully  examined  it.  It  is  also  obtained  from  the  amygdaliferous  parts  of 
most  Pom( a  and  Amygdal«c ;  from  the  leaves  of  the  cherry-lam-el  (C<r«4i(4 /n;«-o- 
cerasus),  and  of  Cvrasus  padus,  from  peach  and  cherry-kernels,  &c.  It  is  possible 
that  many  of  these  oils  are  not  identical,  but  isomeric,  with  bitter-almond  oil,  and  that 
it  is  owing  to  their  presence  that  different  specimens  of  the  commercial  oil  yield  with 
the  same  reagent  such  different  results.  The  chief  constituent  of  the  oil  is  hydride  of 
benzoyl,  always  accompanied  by  hydrocyanic  acid  and  other  compounds  (see  Bexzovl, 
Hydride  of).  The  oil  does  not  exist  ready-formed  in  bitter-almonds,  but  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  water  and  a  peculiar  ferment,  emulsin  or  synaptase,  upon  the 
ainygdahn  contained  in  tlie  almonds,  which  is  thereby  converted  into  hydride  of  ben- 
zoyl, hydrocyanic  acid,  and  glucose  : 

C-oH-'NO"  +  2H'0  =  CH^O  +  CXH  +  2C'^H'=0'=. 

Amyjjdalin.  llj-dride  Glucose, 

ol  benzoyl. 

The  oil  is  thus  prepared :  Bitter-almonds  are  crushed,  and  freed  from  fixed  oil  by 
cold  pressing,  then  sth-red  up  to  a  thin  jjaste  with  4 — 6  pts.  cold  or  lukewarm  water, 
and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  before  distillation.  If  dis- 
tilled over  the  open  fire,  it  is  very  apt  to  froth  over,  unless  it  is  stirred  continually ; 
for  this  reason  it  is  best  distilled  with  vapour  of  water.  This  may  be  done  by  covering 
the  bottom  of  the  stUl  with  a  thick  layer  of  coarse  sand  saturated  with  water,  and 
pouring  the  almond-paste  upon  it.  The  frothing  may  also  be  avoided  by  removing 
most  of  the  solid  matter  before  distilling.  The  first  portion  of  the  distillate  is  richest  in 
oil,  and  in  hydrocyanic  acid  also,  and  is  therefore  clear;  the  latter  portions,  containing 
less  hydrocyanic  acid,  are  milky.  The  distillation  is  continued  as  long  as  the  liquid 
which  comes  over  smells  of  bitter-almonds  ;  the  oil  in  the  receiver  is  tlien  separated 
from  the  water,  which,  as  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  oil  in  solution,  is  again  distilled, 
when  the  oil  passes  over  with  the  first  portions  of  the  water.  The  addition  of  chloride 
of  sodium  facilitates  the  separation  of  the  cdl.  1000  pts.  almonds  do  not  yield  more 
than  7  or  8  pts.  oil. 

Bitter-almond  oil  is  colourless  when  freshly  prepared,  but  soon  becomes  yellow  ;  it 
has  a  pecidiar  strong  aromatic  smell,  besides  that  of  prussic  acid,  and  a  burning  taste  ; 
is  heavier  than  water;  boils  at  about  180°  C,  and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame.  Its  poi- 
sonous action  is  entirely  owing  to  the  presence  of  prussic  acid.  (For  methods  of  puri- 
fying the  oil,  see  Benzoyl,  Hydeide  of.) 

Bitter-almond  oil  was  formerly  much  used  in  perfumery,  but  it  is  now  replaced  in 
gi-eat  measiu-e  by  nitrobenzene  {essence  cle  Mirbane).  Being  an  expensive  article,  it  is 
very  liable  to  adulteration,  usually  with  alcohol  (which,  if  added  in  moderation,  does 
not  materially  affect  its  smell),  light  ethereal  oils,  or  nitrobenzene.  Light  oils,  whose 
smell  is  masked  by  that  of  hychide  of  benzoyl,  may  be  detected  by  allowing  the  latter 
to  oxidise  into  benzoic  acid  by  exposure  to  the  air,  when  the  smell  of  the  former  be- 
comes evident,  or  by  their  effect  on  the  specific  gi'avity  of  the  oil,  a  method  which 
applies  to  alcohol  also.  Alcohol  may  also  be  detected  by  agitating  the  oil  ^rith  twice 
its  volume  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1--12  ;  with  unadulterated  oU,  no  immediate 
action  is  produced ;  but,  if  8 — 10  per  cent,  alcohol  be  present,  red  fumes  are  given  off 
with  effervescence.  By  using  acid  of  I'O  specific  gravity,  as  little  as  3 — 4  per  cent, 
alcohol  may  1)6  detected  (Redwood).  A  good  reagent  for  detecting  adulterations  is 
a  strong  solution  of  an  acid  sulphite  of  alkali-metal,  which  dissolves  the  pm-e  oil  entire!}-, 
but  leaves  behind  all  impurities  which  are  not  of  the  nature  of  aldeliydes. 

Owing  principally  to  the  presence  of  hycfrocyanic  acid,  bitter-almond  oil  behaves 
with  sevei-al  reagents  differently  from  hydride  of  benzoyl.  By  heat  and  by  oxidising 
agents  generally,  e.g.  by  nitric  acid,  it  is  acted  on  in  the  same  manner  as  hydride  of 
benzoyl.  With  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  stilbous  acid,  and  (perhaps)  benzoate  of  hy- 
dride of  benzoyl.  A  mixture  of  Nordhauseu  sulphuric  acid  with  bitter-almond  oil 
yields,  on  addition  of  watei',  a  crystalline  body,  wliich  presents  the  properties  of  man- 
deHc  acid.  Dry  chlorine  acts  upon  it  as  upon  hydride  of  benzoyl ;  -with  moist  chlorine 
it  forms  stilbesic  acid  and  henzoate  of  hydride  of  benzoyl.  To  this  hitter  compound, 
which  is  frequently  regarded  as  identical  with  stilbous  acid,  Liebig  assigns  the  for- 
mula C-'H'»0'  =  2C'H'^0  +  C'H^O^  Bitter-almond  oil  satm-ated  with  moist  chlorine 
solidifies  finally  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which,  when  washed  \vith  cold  ether,  leaves  this 
compound  as  a  crystalline  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
ether,  abundantly  in  alcohol.  When  heated,  it  melts  and  volatilises  undecomposed. 
Heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  potassie  benzoate.  With  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
yields  either  hydrocyanate  of  hydride  of  benzoyl  or  mandclic  acid.    With  chloride  of 
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!:!ilphu}%  it  yields  stilbous  acid.  With  sidphide  of  ammoniitm,  it  yields  hydride  of 
thiobenzoyl,  hydride  of  sulphozobenzoyl,  and  sulphydrate  of  azobenzoyl.  With  bi- 
stilphidc  of  carhnn  and  amnonia,  it  yields  sulphocyanobenzylene.  With  cyanide  of 
potassium,  it  yields  sometimes  benzoin,  sometimes  benzamide.  Solid  potash  converts 
it  into  benzoic  acid;  aqueous  or  alcoholic  potash  (especially  the  latter)  into  benzoin. 
With  ammonia,  it  yields  very  various  products,  according  to  circumstances ;  these  are  azo- 
benzoide,  azobenzoidin,  azobenzoyl,  benzamil,  benzhydramide,  benzoylazotide,  diben- 
zoylimido,  h3rdrobenzamide,  stilbazide.  Most  of  these  compounds  were  discovered  by 
Laurent,  and  many  are  very  imperfectly  known.  Baryta-  or  lime-water  converts  it 
into  benzoin.  F.  T.  C. 

EZTTEK-AXiBSOM'SS  WATER.  A  pharmaceutical  preparation,  employed  in 
medicine,  consisting  of  a  solution  of  bitter-almond  oil  in  water.  It  is  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  bitter-almond  oil ;  but,  since  the  water  must  be  of  a  known  strength, 
the  quantity  of  almonds  and  water  to  be  employed,  and  of  distillate  to  be  collected  is 
fixed  by  the  pharmacopoeia.  These  quantities  vary  in  different  pliarmacopceias :  in  the 
Prussian.  2  lbs.  almonds  are  pressed  and  macerated  witli  10  lbs.  water,  4  ozs.  alcohol 
added,  and  2  lbs.  of  distillate  collected.  The  Parisian  pharmacopceia  collects  2  lbs. 
the  Saxon  3  lbs.  of  distillate  for  each  pound  of  almonds.  The  addition  of  alcohol  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  advantage.  Heat  must  be  carefully  avoided  in  the  pressure  and 
maceration  of  the  almonds.  Bitter-almond  water  is  generally  a  more  or  less  milky  liquid, 
smelling  and  tasting  strongly  of  crude  bitter-almond  oil ;  it  decomposes  by  exposure  to  the 
ah-,  and  must  therefore  be  kept  in  stoppered  bottles  completely  full.  Its  strength  is  very 
uncertain,  however  closely  the  pharmaeopreia  directions  are  adhered  to.  It  is  usually 
valued  by  the  amount  of  prussic  acid  which  it  contains,  which  may  be  readily  deter- 
mined by  Liebig's  volumetric  method  (see  Hydrocyaj^ic  Acid,  iinder  Cyanogen)  ;  the 
Prussian  pliai'macopceia  requires  it  to  contain  0'14  p)er  cent,  prussic  acid.  Laui-el-water, 
prepared  from  laurel  leaves,  and  chcrry-tuatcr  from  wild  cherries,  contain  the  same 
constituents  as  bitter-almond  water.  The  latter  may  be  distinguished  from  laurel- 
water  by  becoming  milky  immediately  on  addition  of  ammonia,  an  effect  which  is 
not  produced  on  laurel-water  till  after  some  time  ;  or,  according  to  Lepage,  by  chloride 
of  gold,  which  gives  with  both  waters  a  yellow  colour,  which,  in  bitter-almond  water, 
disappears  in  eight  hours,  while  in  laurel-water  it  remains  for  twenty-four  hours.  (J. 
Ch.  med.  xxiv.  36.5.)  F.  T.  C. 

BITTEK  PSaiOTCX^SsE,  Many  vegetable  substances  yield  bitter  extracts,  which 
were  formerly  supposed  to  contain  a  common  constituent,  called  I'rincipium  amarum. 
More  exact  investigation  having  shown,  however,  that  many  of  these  vegetable  bitters 
are  definite  chemical  compounds  of  very  various  composition,  e.g.  picric  acid  and  the 
vegetable  alkaloids,  the  term  bitter  pirinciple  is  now  restricted  to  the  brown  amor- 
phous bitter  extractive  matter  obtained  from  many  plants  by  boiling  with  water, 
evaporating  the  extract  to  dryness,  exhausting  with  hydrated  alcohol,  evaporating,  and 
treating  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  dissolves  resins,  &e.,  and  leaves  the 
bitter  substance  undissolved.  The  products  tlius  obtained,  are  not,  generally  speaking, 
of  definite  constitution.  From  some  plants,  however,  more  definite  bitter  p)riuciples 
are  obtained,  e.  g.  ashintliin  from  wormwood,  aloin  from  aloes,  &c. 

SSTTSHBT.  The  mother-water  which  remains  after  the  ci-ystallisation  of  common 
salt  from  sea-water  or  the  water  of  salt-springs.  It  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sulphate  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  to  which  its  bitterness  is  owing,  also  more  or 
less  bromine  and  iodine. 

BSTTSIS  SPAS  or  KHOE£BSPii.Il.  Broum-spar.  Pcarl-spcir.  Talc-spar. 
Dolomite.  Chaux  carhonatee  magnesifcrc. — This  mineral  crystallises  in  rhombohedrons, 
which  were  formerly  confounded  with  those  of  calcspai",  but  differ  in  the  angles,  the 
primary  form  being  an  acute  rhombohedron  of  106°  18',  and  73°  42'  (mean).  The 
crystals  are  genei'ally  rhombohedrons  E,  with  more  acute  or  more  obtuse  rhombohedron 
in  combination,  the  base  OE  and  the  hexagonal  prisms  ooE  often  occurring.  The 
rhomb  R  generally  has  its  faces  curved  like  a  saddle  ;  i  E  is  more  generally  lenticular. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  R.  Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven,  splintery,  and  earthy.  Coloiu' 
white,  greyi.sh,  or  yeUow,  with  a  somewhat  pearly  lustre.  Earely  transparent,  but  ex- 
hibits various  degrees  of  translucenee  down  to  complete  opacity.  Hardness  3'5  to  4'5. 
Specific  gravity  2-8  to  3-0.  Its  formula  is  (Ca-;  Mg-*)CO^,  the  calcium  and  magnesium 
replacing  one  another  in  any  proportion,  so  that  it  presents  all  varieties  of  composition, 
from  that  of  calcspar  to  that  of  magnesite.  Ivou  (ferrosum)  and  manganese  {manga- 
nosum)  also  occur,  replacing  the  other  metals  in  subordinate  proportions.  In  the  state 
of  powder,  it  dissolves  readily  in  warm  hydrochloric  acid,  but  in  lumps  the  acid  scarcely 
acts  upon  it.  Before  the  blowiiipe,  it  becomes  caustic,  but  does  not  melt.  It  is 
usually  imbedded  in  serpentine,  chlorite,  or  steatite,  and  is  found  in  the  Tyrol,  Salz- 
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burg,  and  Daupliiny  ;  in  Scotland,  on  the  borders  of  Locb  Lomond,  in  chlorite  slate, 
and  near  Newton  Stewart  in  Galloway,  also  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  It  bears  the  same 
relation  to  dolomite,  or  massive  magnesiau  limestone,  that  calcspar  bears  to  common 
limestone. 

BITT3EUSWEET.     Stipites  Dulcamara.  The  stems  oi  Solanum  JDulcamara  (q.v.) 

EITXXBXBK'.  This  term  includes  a  considerable  number  of  inflammable  mineral 
substances,  mainly  consisting  of  hydrocarbons.  They  are  of  various  consistence,  from 
thin  fluid  to  soUd,  but  the  solid  bitumens  are  for  the  most  part  Hquefiable  at  a  moderate 
heat.  The  purest  kind  of  fluid  bitumen,  called  Naphtha,  or  RocJc-oil,  is  a  colourless 
liquid  of  specific  gravity  0-7  to  0'84,  and  with  a  bituminous  odoim  It  often  occm's  in 
nature  combined  with  asphalt  and  other  solid  bitumens.  Petroleum  is  a  dark-coloured, 
fluid  variety  containing  much  naphtha.  Maltha  or  mineral  tar  is  a  more  viscid 
variety.  The  solid  bitumens  are  Asphalt,  already  described  (p.  425),  Mineral  tallow, 
or  Hatchctin,  and  Elastic  bitumen,  Mineral  Caoutchouc  or  Elatcritc.  '  (See  the  several 
substances  in  alphabetical  order.  For  the  practical  uses  of  bitumen,  see  JJrt's  Biction- 
.ary  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines,  i.  308.) 

SltrsSET.  C-H^N^O^  (dried  at  100°  C);  C^H'N'O-.H-O  (crj-stallised).— A 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  urea  and  nitrate  of  urea.  It  is  isomeric  with 
acid  cyanate  of  ammonium,  2CHN0.NH',  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  secondary 

amide,  ^f^^^f  ,  whereas  urea  is  a  primary  amide  containing  the  same  radicle, 
( CH^NO 

N  j     -g-2    '  ^^'^  isomeric  with  neutral  cyanate  of  ammonium,  CHNO.NH^ 
The  formation  of  biuret  from  irrea  is  represented  by  the  equation 
2CH*N=0  =  C-ffN'O^  +  NH^ 

Urea.  Biuret. 

To  prepare  it,  urea  is  melted  in  an  oil-bath  for  some  time  at  150°  to  170°  C. ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  evolution  of  ammonia  ceases  and  the  residue  becomes  pasty,  this  residue 
is  treated  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  boiling  water;  the  liquid,  after  filtration, 
is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  S"ubacetate  of  lead  ;  tlie  precipitate,  consisting  of  cyanu- 
rate  and  ammelidate  of  lead,  is  separated  by  filtration ;  and  tlie  liquid,  after  being 
treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  remove  the  excess  of  lead,  and  again  filtered,  is 
evaporated  till  it  crystallises.  Biuret  is  then  deposited  in  small  grantdar  crystals, 
which  may  be  pujifiod  by  recrystallisation  from  water.  It  is  also  obtained,  though 
in  small  quantity,  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  nitrate  of  urea. 

Biuret  dissolves  very  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  the  latter 
liquid  in  long  anhydrous  leafy  crystals,  and  from  water  in  hydrated  crystals,  which 
give  olf  their  water  of  crystallisation  when  exposed  to  dry  air  or  dried  at  lOO'"  C.  It 
dissolves  without  decomposition  in  cold  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  not  altered  by 
boiling  with  nitric  acid,  unless  the  acid  is  very  strong.  Its  solution  is  not  precipitated 
by  lead  or  silver  salts,  by  gaUic  acid,  or  by  tannin.  On  adding  a  few  di'ops  of  a  solu- 
tion of  copper  salt  to  a  solution  of  biuret,  and  then  a  slight  excess  of  potash,  a  deep 
red  colour  is  produced.  This  reaction  takes  place  also  with  solutions  of  biuret  in  acids 
or  in  ammonia,  and  affords  a  very  delicate  test  of  its  presence.  Bim-et  when  heated, 
melts,  gives  off  vapoiu's  of  ammonia,  and  idtimately  leaves  pure  cyanuric  acid  : 

SC^H^N'O-  =  2C5ffN303  +  3NH'. 
(■Wiedemann,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxiv.  67.) 

A  colom'ing  matter  contained  in  annotto  (the  red  paste  obtained  by 
crushing  the  seeds  of  the  Bixcc  orcUana).  According  to  Chevreul,  annotto  contains 
two  colouring  matters,  viz.  orellin,  a  yellow  dye,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  spar- 
ingly in  ether,  and  bixin,  an  orange-coloured  dye,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  According  to  Kerndt,  bixin  is  C'lI-^O'-,  and  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  in  the  moist  state,  is  pai'tly  converted  into  orellin.  According  to  Preisser, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lii.  382),  bixin  is  obtained  in  small  slightly  yellowish  crj-stals,  by 
treating  lumps  of  pure  annotto  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  precipitating  with  basic 
nitrate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  precipitate  with  sulphiu-etted  hydrogen,  and  evaporat- 
ing the  colourless  filtrate.  It  is  bitter,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  volatile 
when  heated,  turned  yellow  by  sulphiu-ic  and  nitric  acids,  orange-j-eUow  by  chromic 
acid.  Treated  with  ammonia  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  a  "dark  red- 
brown  substance,  bixi'in,  which  is  tlie  red-colouring  matter  of  annotto.  It  combines 
with  lead-oxide  and  alkalis,  and  is  turned  blue  by  sulphuric  acid.  (Preisser.) 

According  to  Girardin  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxi.  174),  the  name  of  bixin  is  applied 
commercially  to  a  vai'iety  of  annotto,  liaving  six  to  ten  times  the  coloitriug  power  of 
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common  annotto,  a  superiority  wliicli  it  appears  to  owe  to  a  quicker  process  of 
extraction. 

BEiACE  BANS.    A  variety  of  carbonate  of  iron.    See  Ieon  and  Carbonates. 

BEiACIS  CHASiK.  This  mineral  has  a  bluish-black  colour,  a  slaty  texture,  soils 
the  fingers,  and  is  meagre  to  the  touch.  It  contains  about  64  silica,  11  alumina,  11 
carlion,  -n-ith  a  little  iron  and  water.  It  is  found  in  primitive  mountains,  and  also  some- 
times near  coal  formations.    It  occurs  in  Caernarvonshire  and  in  the  island  of  Isla. 

BEiAC2£  The  miners  distinguish  blende,  or  mock  lead,  by  tJiis  name. 

It  is  an  ore  of  zinc. 

BSsACS£  Jt^AH.    See  Gbaphite  and  Plumbago. 

ESiACK  WiLISIJ.    One  of  the  ores  of  manganese. 

Bl<ii.srC52IWISJE.    The  name  of  an  alkaloid  said  to  exist  in  China  blanca. 

BSaAia'^U'ETTE.  A  kind  of  crude  soda,  less  powerfid  than  barilla,  obtained  at 
Aigues-JIortes,  by  the  incineration  of  Salsola  Tragus  and  S.  Kali. 

BSaAPS  OBTtrsA.  This  insect  contains,  according  to  Hornung  and  Bley  (J. 
pr.  Chem.  vi.  237),  a  red  colouring  matter,  fatty  and  volatile  oil,  resin,  formic  acid, 
uric  acid,  chitin,  -wax,  and  other  constituents. 

BlaBACHSIffCJ.  The  chemical  art  l>y  whicli  the  various  articles  used  for  clothing 
are  deprived  of  their  natural  dark  colour  and  rendered  white. 

The  oldest  method  of  bleaching,  which  is  still  practised  in  some  localities,  and  for 
particular  kinds  of  goods,  especially  for  hempen  and  flaxen  goods,  consists  in  extendmg 
the  tissues  on  the  grass  of  a  meadow,  so  as  to  expose  them  for  some  days  to  the 
united  action  of  light,  air,  and  water,  then  washing  them  in  alkaline  ley,  and  repeating 
this  series  of  operations  a  considerable  number  of  times. 

This  mode  of  bleaching  is  effective,  but  slow,  and  involves  a  great  amomit  of 
labour.  About  1785,  Berthollet  proposed  the  use  of  chlorine  for  bleaeliing  vegetable 
tissues  ;  but  its  introduction  met  with  considerable  opposition  from  manufactm'ors, 
because  the  mode  of  applying  it  being  but  imperfectly  understood,  its  action  was  un- 
certain, and  moreover  it  was  found  to  injiu'e  the  tissues  ;  gi-aduaUy,  however,  these 
difficulties  have  been  overcome,  and  the  use  of  chlorine  for  bleaeliing  cotton  goods  has 
entirely  superseded  tlie  old  metliod.  Chlorine  was  first  used  in  the  form  of  aqueous 
solution;  afterwards  solutions  of  chlorine  in  caustic  alkalis,  that  is  to  say,  solutions  of 
hypochlorite  of  potassium  or  sodium,  the  so-called  chlorides  of  potash  and  soda,  were 
used  ;  but  these  compounds  are  now  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  hypocMurite  of 
calcium,  the  so-called  chloride  of  lime  or  l>h  aching  powder.  This  substance  is  prepared 
on  a  large  scale  by  exposing  slaked  lime  to  the  action  of  chlorine  gas,  whereby  a  solid 
mixture  of  hypochlorite  and  chloride  of  calcium  is  produced.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  the  solution  is  used  for  steeping  the  goods  to  be  bleached.  By  itself  it  exerts  no 
bleaching  action  whatever ;  but  by  exposing  the  fabrics  wetted  with  it  to  the  action  of 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  or  more  quicldy  by  steeping  them  in  a  bath  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid,  the  salt  is  decomposed,  and  the  liberated  hypochlorous 
acid  exerts  its  bleaching  action  on  the  tissues. 

The  strength  of  the  chlorine-liquor  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The  stronger 
the  liquor,  the  more  rapid  wiU  be  its  action ;  but  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  greater  will  be 
the  chance  of  injury  to  the  goods.  In  practice  it  is  not  found  safe  to  use  a  solution 
marking  more  than  2°  or  3°  of  Baume's  hydrometer,  or  0-5°  of  TwaddcU's,  equivalent 
to  specific  gravity  1002'5  ;  and  even  this  must  be  carefully  removed  by  subsequent 
washing,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  use  of  hyposidphite  of  sodium  or  other  antichlors. 
(See  Antichlor.) 

Wool  and  silk  are  for  the  most  part  bleached  witii  sulphurous  acid,  chlorine  and 
tlic  liypochlorites  being  found  to  exert  an  injui-ious  action  upon  them. 

The  rationale  of  bleaching  is  not  tlioroughly  understood,  but  the  most  probable  expla- 
nation of  the  action  is,  that  it  is  due  in  all  cases  to  oxygen  in  the  peculiar  active  form 
called  ozone.  That  active  oxygen  does  possess  this  bleaching  power  is  well-known : 
witness  the  action  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  on  vegetable  colom's.  Now  in  the  old 
method  of  bleaching  by  exposure,  light  is  an  essential  element  of  the  action,  the 
l  ileaching  taking  place  much  more  quickly  in  sunshine  than  under  a  clouded  sky.  But 
Selionbein's  investigations  have  also  shown  that  ordinary  atmosj)heric  oxygen  passes 
into  the  active  state  under  the  influence  of  light  and  moistiu'e.  Chlorine  abstracts 
hydrogen  from  the  colouring  matter,  and  the  oxygen  thus  set  free  produces  the  bleach- 
ing action.  The  action  of  sulphm'ous  acid  appears  at  flrst  sight  to  be  apposite  to 
this.  viz.  deoxidising;  but  it  is  known  from  Schcinbein's  investigations,  that  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sidphurous  acid  or  an  alkuline  sulphite  exposed  to  air  and  light  quicldy 
brings  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  in  contact  with  it  into  the  active  state  ;  hence  also  the 
bleaching  action  may  in  this  case  be  due  to  oxidation.     Sometimes,  liowever,  the 
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sulphurous  acid  appears  to  unite  directly  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  tissue  (o 
form  a  colourless  compound. 

The  actual  process  of  bleaching  by  means  of  chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid  is  always 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  certain  cleansing  operations,  consisting  in  -washing  with 
water,  and  boiling  with  alkaline  leys  or  soap,  the  object  of  which  is  to  remove  re- 
sinous, fatty,  and  other  impurities,  either  natm-al  to  the  fibre  or  introduced  accident- 
ally or  intentionally  in  the  course  of  manufacture.  All  these  substances  impair  the 
whiteness  of  the  fabric,  and  often  interfere  greatly  with  the  processes  of  dyeing  and 
printing.  Indeed,  their  removal  by  the  means  above  mentioned,  constitutes  a  very 
important  part  of  the  bleaching  process,  a  large  portion  of  the  colouring  matter  being 
got  rid  of  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid  serves  to  give  only 
the  last  finish.  Cotton  and  linen  goods  are  cleansed  by  washing  with  water  and 
boiling  with  alkaline  leys :  formerly  potash  and  soda  were  used  for  the  purpose,  but 
they  are  now  nearly  superseded  by  lime,  at  least  for  the  first  cleansing,  as  this  sub- 
stance, besides  being  much  cheaper  than  the  alkalis,  is  less  likely  to  injure  the  fabric. 
SUk  and  wool  are  cleansed  by  seovu-ing  or  boiling  with  water  and  soap,  as  they  cannot 
bear  the  action  of  pure  allcaline  solutions. 

Bleaching  of  Cotton.  —  The  series  of  operations  in  the  bleaching  of  cotton,  maybe 
thus  generally  described : 

1.  Boiling,  or  as  it  is  technically  called  bucking  or  bowking,  with  milk  of  lime  (lib. 
of  lime  to  14  lbs.  of  cloth,  and  about  as  much  water  as  wiU  cover  the  cloth).  This 
operation  converts  the  resinous  and  fatty  matters  into  lime-soaps. 

2.  Washing  with  water,  in  the  dash-wheel,  or  other  suitable  machine,  to  remove 
the  excess  of  lime  and  various  soluble  and  mechanical  impurities  introduced  in  the 
process  of  manufacture. 

3.  Sourit^g  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  gravity  I'OlO  or  2°  Twaddle,  to  decom- 
pose the  lime-soaps  and  remove  the  lime.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  sometimes  used, 
but  hydrochloric  acid  is  preferable,  as  chloride  of  calcium  is  much  more  soluble  than 
the  sulphate. 

4.  Washing  again  to  remove  excess  of  acid. 

5.  Bowking  with  a  solution  of  soda-ash  and  resin  (170  lbs.  soda-ash,  and  30  lbs. 
resin,  to  3500  lbs.  of  cloth,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  in  tlie  lime- 
process).  An  imperfect  soap  is  thus  produced,  which  removes  the  rest  of  the  fatty 
matter  and  dirt. 

6.  Washing,  and  then  immersing  the  eloth  in  the  chlorine-bath  ;  this  is  called  chlor- 
inating or  chcmiclcinq.  The  solution,  which  should  be  quite  cleai-,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1002-5  or  i°  Twaddle. 

7.  Souring  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  of  2°  Twaddle,  to  set  free  the  hypo- 
chlorous  acid ;  then  washing  and  drying. 

The  strength  of  the  various  liquors  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  goods  to  be  bleached,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  operations  are  conducted  : 
the  preceding  proportions  of  lime,  soda,  resin,  &e.  are  given  merely  as  examples.  Some- 
times carbonate  of  soda  is  used  in  the  cleansing  operations,  sometimes  a  mixtiu'e  of 
soda-ash  and  quick  lime,  which  of  course  produces  caustic  soda.  It  is  often  found 
advantageous  to  perform  the  souring  and  chlorinating  in  two  successive  operations,  the 
goods  being  washed  between  the  two.  This  treatment  is  foimd  to  be  less  likely  to 
injure  the  fibre  than  long-continued  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  liquid  in  one  opera- 
tion. In  all  the  operations,  it  is  important  to  keep  the  cloth  completely  immersed  in 
the  liquid,  and  never  to  leave  it  exposed  to  the  air  before  washing ;  because  the  acid 
or  alkaline  liquids,  if  allowed  to  become  concentrated  on  it  by  di'yiug,  are  siu'e  to 
destroy  the  fibre. 

Bleaching  of  Linen. — Linen  contains  a  much  larger  quantity  of  colom-ing  matter 
than  cotton,  and  in  bleaching  loses  nearly  a  thii'd  of  its  weight,  whereas  cotton  loses 
only  one-twentiet!i.  This  large  amount  of  colouring  matter  is  not  natural  to  the  flax, 
but  is  chiefly  produced  in  the  operation  of  steeping  or  watcr-rctti^ig,  by  which  tlie 
textile  fibres  surrounding  the  stem  of  the  plant  are  separated  from  the  woody 
portion. 

The  colouring  matter  of  steeped  flax  is  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  and  allcalis,  but 
becomes  soluble  in  alkalis  after  exposm-e  to  light  or  to  the  action  of  chlorine.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  it  is  not  found  advantageous  to  rely  on  the  action  of  chlorine  alone  for  the 
bleaching  of  linen  ;  the  old  method  of  exposure  on  the  grass, — crofting,  as  it  is  called, — 
being  almost  always  resorted  to  in  addition.  Moreover,  it  is  not  foimd  possible  to  get 
rid  of  the  colour  entu-ely  in  one  series  of  operations,  several  alternate  exposures  to 
oxygen  or  chlo  ine  and  to  alkali  being  required  to  render  the  material  perfectly 
white. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  Irish  method,  as  practised  in  the  neighboxu-hood 
of  Belfast : 
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1.  Steeping.  —  After  the  linen  has  been  scoured  in  the  ftilling-mill,  ■warm  water  is 
poured  upon  it,  and  it  is  left  immersed  for  two  or  three  days,  till  acid  fermentation 
sets  in. — 2.  Boiling  with  potash-ley,  soda-ley,  or  lime-water. — 3.  AVashing.— 4.  Croft- 
ing or  exposiire  on  the  grass  for  two  or  tliree  days. — 2',  3',  4'.  The  bowking,  washing 
and  crofting  are  repeated  several  times,  six  repetitions  sufficing  for  the  finer  linens, 
and  as  many  as  twelve  being  sometimes  required  for  the  coarser. — 5.  Sowing  with 
hydrochloric-  or  sulphuric-acid  of  2°  Twaddle. — 6.  Washing,  as  in  3. — 7.  Soaping,  that 
is,  rubbing  with  solid  soap  or  with  very  strong  soap-suds. — 8.  Boiling  in  alkaline-ley  of 
about  T,  per  cent. — 9.  Washing,  as  in  3  and  6. — 10.  CVofting  for  two  days. — 11.  Chlo- 
rinating with  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  potassium,  prepared  by  treating  common 
bleaching  powder  with  carbonate  of  potash.  The  liquor  used  is  very  weak.  — 
12.  Washing,  as  in  3  and  6. — 13.  Souring,  as  in  6,  but  with  somewhat  weaker  acid. — 
14.  Washing. — 15.  Soaping,  as  in  7. — 16.  Scalding,  by  immersing  the  cloth  in  soap- 
suds mixed  with  a  little  potash-ley  of  i°  B.,  and  heating  the  liquid  to  boiling. — 
17.  Washing. — 18.  Crofting. — 19.  Washing  and  drying. 

Bleaching  of  Silk. — Eaw  silk  contains,  besides  the  true  fibre,  about  40  per  cent,  of 
foreign  matter,  viz.  albumin,  gelatinous  substances,  wax,  fat,  resin,  and  colouring 
matter.  These  substances  are  removed  by  boiling  the  sdlc  in  a  strong  solution  of 
soap,  then  washing  and  rinsing.  The  silk  after  this  treatment,  is  nearly  white,  but 
to  render  it  quite  wliite,  it  is  sulphured,  that  is  to  say,  suspended  in  the  moist 
state  in  a  large  box  in  which  sulphur  is  burned.  About  1  lb.  of  sulphur  is  required 
for  20  lbs.  of  sillc,  and  to  obtain  perfect  whiteness,  about  four  sulphurings,  of  twelvo 
to  sixteen  hours  each,  are  required. 

As  the  silk  loses  considerably  in  weight,  when  cleansed  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed, it  is  sometimes  thought  better  to  subject  raw  sUIi  to  the  bleaching  process 
without  previous  cleansing.  For  this  purpose,  a  bath  is  used  composed  of  7  pts.  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  3  pts.  nitric  acid,  sometimes  with  addition  of  sulphiu'ic  acid,  the 
liquid  being  diluted  with  water,  to  3°  Bm.  In  this  mixture,  the  skeins  of  silk  aro 
suspended,  and  repeatedly  moved  about  for  two  or  three  hom-s,  then  wrung,  twice 
washed,  and  afterwards  sulphm-ed.  Sometimes  the  bleaching  in  the  acid  mixture  is 
preceded  by  softening  in  a  soap-bath  ;  sometimes  this  softening  process  is  made  to 
intervene  between  the  acid  bath  and  the  sulphiu'ing. 

Bleaching  of  Wool. — Wool  is  never  bleached  in  the  fleece,  because  its  whiteness 
would  be  destroyed  in  the  subsequent  operations  of  spinning  and  weaving  ;  the  bleach- 
ing is,  therefore,  always  performed  on  the  yarn  or  on  tlie  woven  fabric.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  dirt  which  adheres  to  the  wool  while  on  the  animal,  is  removed 
by  the  washing  which  precedes  shearing  ;  this  washing  also  removes  tlie  sweat,  which 
is  a  kind  of  soap,  chiefly  composed  of  fatty  matter  and  potash.  But  there  still  remains 
a  quantity  of  free  fat,  which  is  generally  removed  by  steeping  and  agitating  it  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  in  soap  and  water,  or  soda-ley,  sometimes  in  putrid  urine  diluted 
with  two  or  three  measm'es  of  water,  sometimes  even  in  piure  water.  To  prepare  the 
wool  for  spinning,  it  is  then  greased  with  oil,  as,  without  this  preparation,  it  would  bo 
too  harsh  and  very  liable  to  tear.  The  grease  thus  added  must  of  course  be  removed 
in  the  subsequent  bleaching  process.  The  treatment  consists  in  passing  the  wool 
through  a  soda-bath,  then  through  a  soap-bath,  washing  in  lukewarm  water,  and 
suspension  in  the  sulphur  chamber,  this  series  of  operations  being  repeated  several 
times,  and  finally  passing  the  bleached  wool  througli  a  blue-bath,  which  is  a  veiy  weak 
solution  of  soap  contaming  hydi-ate  of  alumina  and  indigo.  The  sulj^huring  is  some- 
times omitted,  and  the  cleansing  is  effected  entu'ely  by  ammonia. 

Bleaching  of  materials  for  Paper. — The  rags  used  for  making  paper  are  bleached  in 
the  same  manner  as  cotton  goods.  After  being  proj^erly  sorted  and  chopped  or  torn 
in  pieces,  they  are  bowked  with  lime-water,  soured,  washed  in  the  rag-engine,  which 
is  a  combined  washing  machine  and  filter,  then  clilorinated,  soured,  and  washed 
again,  and  finally  treated  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium  to  remove  the  last 
traces  of  chlorine.    (See  Antichi,oe.) 

"For  bleaching  old  paper:  Boil  the  printed  paper  for  an  instant  in  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda.  Steep  it  in  soap-suds,  and  then  wash  it;  after  which  it  may  be  reduced  to 
pulp.  The  soap  may  be  omitted  without  much  inconvenience. — For  old  written  paper 
to  be  worked  up  again :  Steep  it  in  water  acidulated  with  sidphuric  acid,  and  then 
wash  it  well  before  it  is  taken  to  the  mill.  If  the  water  be  heated,  it  wUl  be  more 
effectual.  — To  bleach  printed  paper  without  destroying  its  texture:  Steep  the  leaves 
in  a  caustic  solution  of  soda,  either  hot  or  cold,  and  then  in  a  solution  of  soap. 
Arrange  them  alternately  between  cloths,  as  paper-makers  do  thin  sheets  of  paper 
when  delivered  from  the  form,  and  subject  them  to  the  press.  If  one  operation  do  not 
render  them  sufficiently  wliite,  it  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary.  —  To  bleach 
old  written  paper  without  destroying  its  texture :  Steep  the  paper  in  water  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  either  hot  or  cold,  and  then  in  a  solution  of  oxygenated  muriatio 
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acid ;  after  which  immerse  it  in  water,  so  that  some  of  the  acid  may  remain  behind. 
The  paper,  when  pressed  and  dried,  is  fit  for  use."  Ure. 

The  hleacliing  of  straw  is  effected  by  steeping  it  in  hot  water,  heating  it  repeatedly 
during  several  days,  and  immersing  it  in  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  or  of  soda, 
alternately  v/ith  weak  allcaline  leys. 

Bleaching  of  Horsc-hair. — White  horse-hair  requires  further  bleaching  to  adapt  it  to 
many  purposes.  The  process  consists  in  washing  it  in  soda-solutions,  not  too  strong, 
and  at  the  heat  of  the  hand,  then  hanging  it  up  in  the  sulphur-chamber,  and  repeating 
these  processes  several  times. 

[For  further  details,  see  Ure  s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  i.  318, 
also  Muspratfs  Chemistry,  i.  299.] 

S^iEACHZlJlG  POWDE31.  Chloride  of  Lime,  Oxymuriate  of  Lime.  Seo  13.tpo- 
CHLOHiTES,  under  Chlobine. 

B2iS2Br2SS£ITS.    Basic  Antimonate  of  Lead  (p.  326). 
BSsESJBS.    Native  Sulphide  of  Zinc.    (See  Zijrc.) 
SSsOBITS.    Probably  the  same  as  Asthacanite  (i.  429). 

SliOOSS.  The  blood  of  the  higher  animals  forms  a  rather  viscous  opaque  liquid, 
heavier  than  water,  and  of  more  or  less  intense  red  colour,  arterial  blood  being  always 
lighter  than  venous.  It  is  transparent  in  very  thin  strata.  The  specific  gravity  of 
normal  human  blood  averages  about  1'055,  but  under  certain  circumstances  varies 
between  1-045  and  V075 ;  it  is  slightly  less  in  women  than  in  men,  and  still  less  in 
children.  The  specific  gravity  of  arterial  blood  is  rather  less  than  that  of  venous. 
The  blood  of  most  domestic  animals  diflTers  but  little  in  specific  gravity  from  that  of 
man  (specific  gravity  of  bullock's  blood  =  1-060  ;  of  sheep's  =  between  1-050  and 
1-058).  The  blood  has  always  an  alkaline  reaction.  When  warm  it  has  a  peculiar 
odour,  generally  more  powerful  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

From  two  to  five  minutes  after  tlie  blood  has  left  the  circxdation,  it  begins  to  coagu- 
late, a  film  gradually  extending  from  the  surface  and  circumference,  so  that  the  whole 
becomes  gelatinous  in  the  course  of  from  seven  to  fourteen  minutes.  The  coagidum 
{fibrin  and  blood-cor'puscules)  then  gradually  contracts  and  separates  from  the  watery 
portion  of  the  blood  (scrurii) ;  and  in  from  twelve  to  forty  hours,  the  blood  is  completely 
resolved  into  serum  and  thick  red  clots,  which  swim  beneath  it.  The  blood  of  men 
coagulates  more  slowly,  but  yields  a  denser  eoagulum  than  that  of  women  ;  in  the 
embryo  it  coagulates  imperfectly.  Arterial  blood  coagidates  more  rapidly  than 
venous.  The  presence  of  air  and  a  rise  of  temperature  promote  coagulation ;  cold 
retards  it. 

The  constituents  of  blood  are  partly  in  solution  and  partly  suspended  (blood-cor- 
puscules).  Swammerdam,  in  1664,  first  observed  corpuscules  in  the  blood  of  the  frog  ; 
he  described  them  as  oval.  Leeuwenhoek  (Phil.  Trans.  1664,  p.  23)  found  that  human 
blood  consisted  of  round  bodies  s^vimmi^g  in  an  opaline  liquid,  and  that  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood  of  mammalia,  fisli,  and  frogs  was  contained  in  these  corpuscules, 
•which  were  round  in  men,  oxen,  sheep,  and  rabbits,  but  oval  in  birds,  frogs  and  fish. 
Later  observers  discovered  that  all  blood-corpuseules  are  flattened.  The  coloured 
corpuscules  consist  of  a  colom-less  enevelope,  the  contents  of  which  are  red,  or  by  trans- 
mit-ted  light  yellow,  and  each  is  slightly  depressed  and  concave  in  the  centre.  In 
general  they  do  not  possess  any  nucleus,  and  only  a  few  of  them  exhibit  something- 
approaching  to  one.  The  size  of  the  red  corpuscules  varies  considerably  in  different 
animals,  the  smallest  being  found  in  the  blood  of  the  Moschus  javanicxis,  and  having  a 
diameter  of  0-00208  mm.  (Gulliver),  and  the  largest  in  that  of  the  Cryftohronchns 
jajponicus  (0-05623  mm.  broad,  and  0-0333  mm.  long,  V.  d.  Hoeven).  The  human 
corpuscules  have  a  diameter  of  0-00752  mm.,  those  of  the  caruivora  between  -^iij 
and  ^  mm.  and  their  thickness  is  generally  i  or  |  of  their  diameter.  The  blood- 
coi'puscides  of  embryos  are  larger  than  those  of  the  grown  up  animals  of  the  same 
species.  Milne-Edwards  asserts  that  the  size  of  the  corpuscules  is  closely  connected 
■with  the  size  of  the  organs  of  respiration.  To  prevent  their  shrinking  up  during 
measurement,  C.  Schmidt  moistens  a  glass  plate  with  an  exceedingly  thin  layer  of  the 
blood  to  be  examuied,  so  that  it  dries  up  immediately.  The  corpuscules  tlius  adhere 
by  their  flat  sides  to  tlie  glass,  and  remain  of  this  same  size  when  the  serum  has  tU-ied 
up.  The  blood  of  different  animals  may  fr-equently  be  distinguished  under  the  micro- 
scope by  the  size  of  tlie  corpuscules. 

According  to  Schmidt,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood-corpuscules  of  a  healthy  man 
varies  between  1-0885  and  1-0889  ;  in  cholera  it  sometimes  increases  to  1-1025  or 
1-1027.  The  red  corpuscules  si7i7c  in  the  serum  ;  they  are  generally  equally  coloiu-ed  ; 
a  few,  however,  are  sometimes  darker,  sometimes  lighter  than  normal  corpuscides.  The 
difference  in  colom'  is  dependent  upon  the  absolute  amount  of  ha^matin  in  the  cor- 
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puscules,  tlie  proportion  of  which  relative  to  tlie  serum  influences  the  general  colour  of 
the  blood.  The  form  of  the  corpuscules  also  affects  the  colour  of  the  bloocl,  for  if  these 
be  swoUen  by  addition  of  water,  they  become  more  spherical,  and  the  blood  appears  of 
a  darker  colour.  Mulder  supposes  that  the  bright  coloiu*  of  arterial  blood  is  due  to  the 
greater  thickness  of  the  enveloping  membrane  of  the  corpuscules.  Nasse  states  that 
by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  cells  become  darker  in  coloiTr  and  turbid  in  the 
centre.  All  substances  such  as  caustic  alkalis,  and  several  organic  acids,  which  burst 
the  corpuscules,  or  other^vise  liberate  theii-  contents,  tm-n  tlie  blood  dark  brownish-red, 
while  those,  such  as  nitrate  and  iodide  of  potassium,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
sodium,  &c.  which  contract  and  so  thicken  the  external  membrane,  render  the  blood 
of  a  lighter  colour. 

Tlie  average  proportion  by  weight  of  moist  blood  corpuscules  in  a  healthy  man  = 
51'2  %  (47-2 — 54'2  %).  According  to  Vierordt,  1  cubic  millimetre  of  blood  contains 
6,055,000  corpuscules.  The  amount  of  dry  corpuscules  in  the  blood  of  man  is  variously 
given  =  12'9%  (Prevost  and  Dumas),  14-1  (13-1— 15-2%)  (Becquorol  and 
Kodier),  ll'C5  (Nasse).  The  blood  of  women  contains  fewer  corpuscules  than  that 
of  men,  amounting  to  36-924  %  moist  corpuscules  (C.  Schmidt),  and  1272  dry  (11-3 — 
13'75  %)  (Becquerel  andKodier).  The  blood  of  middle-aged  men  and  animals  con- 
tains more  corpuscules  than  that  of  older  or  younger  individuals  of  the  same  species. 
The  amount  of  corpuscides  also  varies  in  the  blood  of  different  animals,  that  of  birds 
containing  most,  that  of  the  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  mammalia  less,  and  that  of 
cold-blooded  afiinials  by  far  the  least,  as  will  be  seen  fi'om  the  following  table,  in  which 
the  jKrccntagts  of  di-y  corpuscules  are  given  : 

Chicken.  Pigeon.  Ox.  Slieq). 

l.?71  (Pr.  and  Du.)    15-57  (Pr.  and  Du.)      9-70  (Ancbal.)  9-35  (Pr.  and  Du.) 

14-  40  (Nasse.)  12-18  (Nasse.)  9-80  (Andrul.) 

15-  00  (Poggiale.)        14-30  (Poggiale.)        12-30  (Poggiale.)         9-24  (Nasse.) 

10-20  (Poggiale.) 

Dog.  Frog.  Eel.  Carp. 

12-38  (Pr.  and  Du.)    6-90  (Pr.  and  Du.)    6-00  (Pr.  and  Du.)       8-23  (Berthold.) 
12-38  (Nasse.)  4-58  (Berthold.) 

12  GO  (Poggiale.) 

The  proportion  of  corpuscules  in  the  blood  of  different  vessels  also  varies.  In  genera], 
arterial  blood  contains  fewer  corpuscules  than  venous,  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein 
fewer  than  that  of  the  jugular  vein,  while  that  of  the  hepatic  vein  contains  far  more 
than  that  of  the  portal  vein,  jugular  veins,  vena  cava  or  splenic  vein  (Lehmann). 
Lehmann  found  55-652  %  moist  corpuscules  in  the  arterial  blood  of  a  horse,  48-996  in 
jugular  blood,  65-688  in  that  of  the  vena  cava. 

Insufficient  noiu'isliment  and  long  abstinence,  as  well  as  repeated  blood-letting, 
diminish  the  cpiantity  of  blood-corpuscules  ;  the  amoimt  increases  if  large  quantities 
of  fat  are  taken  in  the  food.  It  is  also  influenced  by  disease,  a  constant  increase  being 
observed  in  plethora,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  heart-disease,  in  spinal  irritation,  and 
in  cholera.  Decrease  occm-s  in  all  cases  where  the  consumption  of  blood  is  greater  than 
the  supply,  c  (7.  diarrhoea,  intermittent  fever,  affections  of  the  brain,  and  chlorosis 
(8-613  %i?ecquerel  and  Eodier).  The  percentage  of  water  in  the  corpuscules  bears 
a  pretty  constant  relation  to  that  of  the  serum,  so  that  when  the  amount  of  water 
decreases  in  the  serum,  it  also  decreases  in  the  corpuscules. 

Culourkss  blood-corpusndcs  are  always  present  in  blood,  but  at  least  in  the  case  of  the 
warm-blooded  animals,  in  much  smaller  quantity  than  the  coloured  corpuscides.  They 
are  generally  almost  spherical,  but  sometimes  lenticular  ;  they  have  a  granidated  enve- 
lope, and  generally  a  round  nucleus,  which  is  more  rarely  oval  or  kidney-shaped,  and 
strongly  refracts  light :  sometimes  it  is  formed  of  several  small  nuclei  grouped  together. 
They  are  identical  with  the  lymph-  and  chyle-corpuseules,  and  do  not  differ  much 
from  the  pus-  and  muous-corpuscules.  They  are  unelastic,  and  their  envelope  is  so 
viscous  that  the  corpuscules  readily  adhere  to  one  another.  They  circulate  less  rapidly 
in  the  blood  than  the  coloured  corpuscules,  and  contain  an  albuminous  liquid  holding 
very  minute  gramdes  in  suspension.  Dilute  acetic  acid  gradually  dissolves  the  ex- 
ternal membrane.  In  human  blood  they  measure  0-01128  mm.  in  diameter.  They 
are  specifically  lighter  than  the  red  corpuscules,  since  they  contain  more  fat  and  no 
hpematin.  In  healthy  blood  they  bear  to  the  red  corpuscules  the  ratio  of  1  :  1-373 
(Donders  and  Moleschott);  the  number  increases  dm-ing  digestion  and  diminishes 
by  fasting,  the  increase  commencing  thii-ty  minutes  after  partaking  of  food,  and  lasting 
two  hours.  They  increase  in  certain  diseases,  frcc^uently  in  pneumonia  and  tuber- 
culosis. In  leuchtcmia  this  increase  often  amounts  to  one-fourth  of  the  blood-corpus- 
cules. The  splenic  blood  contains  large  quantities  of  colourless  corpuscles,  about  one- 
fourth  or  one-third  of  the  total  amoiuit  of  corpuscules. 
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Gases. — As  early  as  1674,  free  gases  were  supposed  to  be  dissolved  in  blood,  and 
tlie  question  was  finally  set  at  rest  by  the  experiments  of  Magnus.  The  objection 
raised  by  Lagrange  to  Lavoisier's  theory,  that  if  combustion  took  place  only  in  the 
lungs,  the  other  parts  of  the  body  would  have  a  lower  temperature,  led  him  to  suppose 
that  the  blood  merely  dissolved  the  inhaled  oxygen,  and  afterwards  distributed  it 
throughout  the  system.  Fourcroy  was,  however,  of  opinion  that  combustion  took 
place  principally  in  the  lungs,  and  that  only  a  part  of  the  oxygen  was  dissolved  by 
the  blood.  H.  Davy  remarked  that  blood  in  contact  with  oxygen  absorbs  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  gas,  giving  off  carbonic  acid  in  exchange,  and  Nasse  observed  that 
blood  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydi-ogen  evolved  carbonic  acid.  It  has  also  been  remai'ked 
that  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  arterial  blood  evolves  oxygen,  but  not  venous 
blood.  Mayow,  Vogel,  and  others,  obtained  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood  by  means 
of  the  air-pump.  Magnus  also  used  the  air-pump  in  his  experiments,  but  collected 
the  gas  imder  mercmy,  and  found  the  gases  in  arterial  blood  to  consist  of  14'5%  N, 
62-3%  CO^  and  23-2%  O,  in  venoiis,  13-1%  N,  71-6%  CO^  and  15-3%  0.  L.  Meyer 
undertook  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  gases  of  blood,  under  the  guidance  of  Bunseu. 
The  blood  was  dduted  \^'ith  ten  times  its  bidk  of  water,  and  the  gases  were  collected  by 
boiling  the  liquid  in  vacuo  at  a  very  gentle  heat:  the  free  gases  were  thus  obtained. 
A  few  crystals  of  tartaric  acid  were  then  added,  and  the  blood  again  boiled,  whereby 
the  combined  gas  was  liberated.  The  following  table  contains  the  quantities  of  gases 
(at  0°  and  0-760m.)  in  100  vols,  of  blood. 

^  ^  XT        T7      nr\^  Combined    Total.  Total 

Free  Gas.      O.  N.       Free  CO-.      (^q,  cO^.  Gas. 

Art.  Carat.  (Dog)  (1)      20-88      12-43       2-a3       5-62      28-61      34-23  49-49 
(2)      25-50      14-29       5-04       6-17      28-58      34-75  54-08 

Blood  at  0°  and  1  met.  absorbs  1-151  vol.  carbonic  acid,  besides  0-481,  independently 
of  the  pressure  (combined  CO^).  Deflbrinated  calf  s  blood,  free  from  air,  absorbs 
iinder  diiFerent  pressures  the  same  amount  of  oxygen  (9-3%  vol.  at  0°  and  0-760  m.) 
Serum  absorbs  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  gases  than  deflbrinated  blood.  The  red 
colouring  matter  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  evolves  a  little  car- 
bonic acid.  G.  Harley  found  that  blood,  or  deflbrinated  blood,  absorbed  oxygen  when 
shaken  up  with  air,  and  evolved  carbonic  acid,  but  in  less  quantity  than  corresponded 
to  the  oxygen  absorbed. 

It  is  diffictilt  to  explain  satisfactorily  why  blood  shoidd  absorb  so  much  more 
carbonic  acid  than  pure  water  at  the  same  temperatiu-e ;  it  is  perhaps  partly  owing  to 
the  neutral  alkaline  carbonate  in  blood  forming  acid  carbonate,  but  this  does  not  account 
for  all  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed.  Liebig  has  remarked  that  water  containing  1  % 
phospliate  of  sodium  absorbs  twice  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  pure  water,  while  water 
containing  15  %  chloride  of  sodium  only  takes  up  half  as  much.  It  is  also  supposed 
that  oxygen,  of  which  blood  absorbs  from  10  to  13%  of  its  vol.,  and  water  only 
0-925  %,  combines  in  a  loose  way  -with  blood,  like  nitric  oxide  -with  ferrous  sulphate, 
since  the  vol.  of  gas  absorbed  does  not  increase  proportionally  -with  the  pressure 
(Liebig).  It  has  also  been  shown  that  part  of  the  oxygen  thus  taken  up  by  blood 
cannot  again  be  separated.    (See  Gases,  Absoeption  of.) 

Constituents  of  the  coloured  blood-corpioscicles. — Berzelius  has  sho-wn  that 
the  coloured  corpuscrdes  contain  an  albuminous  substance  {globulin)  differing  from 
albumin.  Schmidt  separated  the  corpuscules  by  means  of  sulphate  of  sodium,  and 
found  them  to  contain  87-59  globulin  and  12-31  %  hsematin.  Mulder  considers  the 
outer  membrane  of  the  corpuscules  to  be  binoxide  of  protein,  a  hypothetical  substance  ; 
others  have  taken  it  for  flbrin.  Its  composition  does  not  appear  to  be  fixed,  since  the 
membrane  of  different  corpuscides  is  variously  affected  by  the  same  reagents. 

Blood-crystals  ;  Hmmatocrystallin. — O.  Funke  fli'st  completely  investigated  the  na- 
ture of  the  crystalline  substance  of  the  red  corpuscles.  Funke  and  Kunde  obtain  the 
crystals  by  adding  to  a  drop  of  blood,  water,  ether,  alcohol,  or  chloroform,  allowing 
the  mixture  to  dry  slightly  on  a  glass  plate,  and  then  covering  the  whole  with  a 
glass  cover.  Lehmanu  passes  a  slow  sti-eam  of  oxygen  or  nitrous  oxide  for  about 
fifteen  minutes  into  a  mixture  of  blood  and  water,  and  after-wards  carbonic  Hcid,  till 
the  liquid  turns  bright  red  and  becomes  tra-bid,  wlaereupon  it  crystallises.  When  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood  is  to  be  operated  upon,  it  is  best  to  leave  it  to  coagulate, 
press  the  clot  to  remove  the  serum,  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  wash  it  on  a  linen  filter  with 
water  tiU  the  filtered  liquid  amounts  to  about  11  times  or  twice  the  volimie  of  the 
water  used.  The  liquid  is  then  to  be  poured  into  a  glass  cylinder,  oxygen  gas  passed 
into  it  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  carbonic  acid  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  after 
which  it  is  left  at  rest.  If  no  crystals  form  after  about  two  hours,  the  liquid  must  be 
mixed  -with  \  of  its  volume  of  alcohol  (Lehmann.)  Light  promotes  the  ciystaUisation, 
wHch  is  not  caused  by  evaporation  of  -water,  since  blood  -will  crystaUise  as  readily 
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with  twice  its  volume  of  water  as  with  only  half  that  quantity.  It  cannot  be  douLtod 
that  both  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  by  their  chemical  action  on  the  contents  of  tlio 
corpuscules,  are  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  ciystals.  The  form  of  the 
crystals  varies  in  the  blood  of  different  animals;  those  obtained  from  tlio  blood  of 
men,  most  mammalia,  and  fish,  form  prisms ;  from  the  rat,  mouse,  and  guinea-pig, 
tetrahedrons  ;  from  the  squiiTel,  hexagonal  tablets  ;  and  from  the  German  marmot, 
rhombohedrons  (of  about  120°),  or  very  thin  hexagonal  plates.*  The  tetralie- 
dral  crystals  dissolve  with  peach-blossom-colour  in  600  pts.  of  water,  the  pris- 
matic with  dark-red  colour  in  Si  pts.  water.  Nitric  acid  turns  the  crystals  almost 
black,  but  dissolves  them  on  warming,  and  acquires  a  yellow  eoloiir.  Their  solution 
is  decolorised  by  chlorine,  which  prcipitates  white  flakes  ;  it  is  turned  dark  brownish- 
red  by  carbonic  oxide,  and  rendered  turbid  and  browmish-red  by  nitrogen.  The 
same  sized  crystals  from  the  same  blood  often  differ  in  intensity  of  colour  and  have 
probably  not  always  the  same  composition.    They  seem  to  be  an  albuminous  substance. 

The  solution  of  the  tetrahedral  crystals  coagulates  at  about  63°  C,  that  of  the  pris- 
matic crystals  between  64°  and  65°.  The  crystals  exhibit,  according  to  Lehmanu's 
analysis,  the  jiercentage  composition  of  the  albuminoids : 


Carbon  55-41  55  24  65-18 

Hydrogen     ....      7-08  7-12  T'M 

Nitrogen      ....    17-27  17-31  16*40 

Sulphur        ....      0-25  0-21  0-25 

Oxygen        ....    19-99  25-12  20-03 

100-00  lOC-00  100-00 


Ilamatiii  is  peculiar  to  the  blood-corpuscules  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  in  some  way 
combined  with  the  remaining  albuminous  contents  of  the  corpuscules.  It  is  oljtained 
as  au  amorphous  blackish-brown  substance,  by  treating  the  corpuscules  with  sulphate 
of  sodium,  extracting  the  residue  with  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and  treating 
with  ammonia,  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
acetic  ether,  and  oils,  both  fat  and  volatile,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  containing 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  concentrated  mineral  acids. 
Aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions  of  allcalis  or  their  carbonates  dissolve  haematin  in  all 
proportions.  A  sulphuric  acid  solution  of  ha;matin  -srhich  has  been  tiu-ned  red  by 
addition  of  alkali,  exhibits  diehroism,  appearing  green  by  transmitted  and  red  by 
reflected  light.  If  hjematin  be  allowed  to  stand  in  contact  with  pure  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  may  be  obtained  perfectly  free  from  ii-on,  -without  suffering  any  perceptible 
change  in  its  jiroperties.  Berzelius  found  in  the  dry  blood  corpuscules  of  men  and 
oxen  0-38  %  metallic  iron,  and  since  Mulder  has  found  6-64  %  iron  in  hosmatin,  the 
corpuscules  would  contain  5-72  %  hrematin,  and  the  blood  0-732  %.  Becquerel  and 
Eodier  found  in  blood,  0-0565  %  iron,  and  14-11  %  corpuscules,  which  would  give 
6-02  pts.  hasmatin  to  every  100  pts.  corpuscules.  In  disease,  the  p)roportion  of  hamatiu 
to  the  whole  blood  probably  varies  with  the  corpuscules.  It  is  not  known  whether 
there  is  a  fixed  relation  between  htematin  and  the  albuminoid  of  the  corpuscules. 
Mulder  assigns  to  it  the  formula  C^'^H-'^iP  (f .  The  arterial  blood  of  the  horse  contains 
rather  less  h?ematin  than  that  of  the  outer  jugular  vein  ;  the  corpuscules  of  tlie  liver- 
blood  contain  far  less  than  those  of  the  vena  forta.  The  proportion  of  iron  to  dry 
corpuscules  in  arterial  blood  =  1  :  394  ;  in  tliat  of  the  jugular  vein  1  :  390  ;  of  the 
vena  porta  1  :  312  ;  of  the  liver  1  :  500  (Lehmann.)  Poggiale  found  0-126  %  ferric 
oxide  in  human  blood,  in  that  of  the  ox  0-125,  calf  Oil  1,  dog  0-145,  sheep  0-106,  chicken 
0075. 

A  substance  called /;«)»(3to2(^/«  has  been  observed  in  blood  extravasated  in  the  tissues 
of  living  animals.  It  is  sometimes  amorphous,  in  grains  and  little  globules ;  some- 
times in  crystals  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system.  It  is  transparent,  strongly 
refracting,  yellowish-red  or  ruby-red,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid, 
and  dilute  mineral  acids.  It  generally  turns  ardent  red  on  addition  of  potash, 
gradually  disintegrates,  and  splits  up  into  red  granxiles,  which  gradually  dissolve. 
The  haematoi'din  is  not  reprecipitated  by  neutralising  the  alkali.  By  the  action  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  the  sharp  contour  of  the  crystals  vanishes,  and  the  colour  of 
the  round  concretions  tirst  turns  brownish-red,  then  green,  blue,  and  rose,  and  finally 
du-ty  yellow.  In  the  liquid,  ii-on  may  sometimes  be  detected,  but  not  always.  Ac- 
cording to  Eobin,  its  formula  is  C'"'H"'N-'0'. 

The  nature  of  the  nuclei  which  sometimes  occur  in  the  corpuscules  is  unknown. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  the  fat  of  blood  occurs  in  the  corpuscules,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  so-called  phosphorised  fats  being  contained  therein.    Lehmann  found 
2-214  and  2-284%  fat  in  the  ili-y  corpuscules  from  bullock's  blood.     The  ethereal 

*  I'isnros  of  these  crystals  are  given  in  Fiinke's  Atlas  of  Physiological  Ciiemistry  (Leipzig,  IR^?,  also 
[lublished  hy  the  Cavendisli  Society) ;  .and  in  tlic  Handworterbuch  der  Cliemie,  2te  AuB.  ii,  ['2]  13G. 
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extract  of  these  corpuscules  yielded  22  %  acid  ash,  consisting  of  acid  phosphate  of 
sodium,  from  which  it  is  protahle  that  phosphoglyceric  acid  is  contained  ia  the  cor- 
puscules. The  corpuscules  in  the  blood  of  different  Tessels  do  not  contain  the  same 
amount  of  fat.  In  the  moist  corpuscules  of  the  carotid  artery  of  the  horse,  were  found 
0'608  %fat;  in  the  external  jugular  vein  0-652%;  in  the  vena  porta  0-752  ;  in  liver- 
blood  0-684:.  Dry  corpuscules  separated  from  arterial  blood  by  siilphate  of  sodium  con- 
tained 1-842  %  fat ;  from  venous  blood  3-595  %. 

The  solid  constituents  of  the  corpuscules  contain  rather  less  than  6%  extractive 
matter,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown.  They  also  contain  a  free  or  loosely  com- 
bined nitrogenised  organic  acid. 

Moist  coi"puscules  contain  on  the  average  68-8  %  water  (Lehmann).  Taking  into 
account  the  amount  of  serum  enclosed  in  the  coagulum,  the  corpuscules  contain  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  soluble  salts  than  the  serum.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  analyses  by 
Schmidt  (p.  611),  which  are  the  most  trustworthy,  that  the  corpuscules  contain  prin- 
cipally phosphates  and  potassium  salts,  and,  in  smaller  quantity,  chloi'ine,  sulphuric 
acid,  soda,  and  earths,  while  the  serum  contains  proportionally  less  chloride  of  potassium 
and  phosphate  of  sodium,  and  more  chloride  of  sodiimi,  sidphm-ic  acid  and  earths.  In 
man  the  moist  corpuscides  contain  0-7282  %  salts.  The  blood  of  those  animals  whicli 
contained  most  corpuscules  also  contains  most  alkaline  phosphates  (Nasse).  The 
corpuscules  contain  less  earthy  phosphates  than  the  serum.  Iron  belongs  almost 
exclusively  to  the  red  corpuscules  (haematin).  Clear  serum  contains  no  iron.  (Nasse 
and  Schmidt). 

Fibr  in.  —  As  already  stated,  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  caused 
by  the  separation  of  the  fibrin,  which  at  the  same  time  encloses  all  the  corpuscules 
and  a  portion  of  the  serum.  As  soon  as  the  blood  has  left  the  body,  a  film  gathers 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  extending  in  the  form  of  a  star,  from  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  towards  the  centre ;  a  clot,  adhering  to  tlie  sides  of  the  vessel,  then  forms. 
Often,  within  two  minutes  after  the  blood  has  been  collected,  it  becomes  viscid 
and  gelatinous,  and  after  a  time  a  few  drops  of  liquid,  gradually  increasing  in  quantity, 
separate  from  the  jelly,  till  the  coagulum  swims  in  the  serum.  According  to  circum- 
stances the  coagiiium  is  more  or  less  contracted,  consistent,  viscous,  and  elastic.  If 
the  coagadation  be  observed  under  the  microscope,  exceedingly  fine  straight  threads 
wUl  be  seen  to  shoot  out  from  various  points  between  the  corpuscules,  and,  gradually 
increasing  in  length,  to  cross  one  another,  so  that  finally  the  whole  forms  a  network 
enclosing  the  corpuscules.  If  the  amount  of  fibrin  is  small  in  comparison  to  the  cor- 
puscides, the  coagulum  is  comparatively  light;  denser,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  amount 
of  fibrin  is  large.  A  large  quantity  of  water  diminishes  the  consistence  of  the  coagulum. 
Various  salts  have  the  property  of  retarding  or  entirely  preventing  the  coag-ulation  of 
blood.  The  alkalis  and  their  carbonates  and  acetates  have  this  elFect,  and  rather 
strong  solutions  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  nitrate  of  calcium,  and  chloride  of  am- 
monium in  a  less  degree.  Most  dilute  acids  also  maintain  the  fluidity  of  blood,  though 
they  render  it  rather  more  viscous.  The  venous  blood  of  a  healthy  man  contains 
between  0-203  and  0-263%  fibrin  (Scherer),  0-220  (average,  Becquerel  and 
Eodier),  0-250  %  (Denis).  Arterial  blood  contains  more  fibrin  than  venous.  (See 
FrBErN.) 

Constituents  of  the  Serum. — The  average  specific  gravity  of  serum  =  1-028 ;  it  is 
less  variable  than  the  specific  gravity  of  blood.  The  amoimt  of  water  in  the  serum 
varies  between  88  and  95-6%,  averaging  90-5  or  90-6%  (Nasse).  Women's  blood 
contains  more  water  than  that  of  men.  According  to  C.  Schmidt,  the  serum  of  man 
contains  90-884%  water,  and  that  of  woman  91-715;  and,  according  to  Nasse,  the 
serum  of  pregnant  women  is  more  aqueous  than  of  others.  At  an  advanced  age,  the 
amount  of  water  increases  considerably.  The  following  table  contains  the  piercentages 
of  water  in  the  serum  of  diiferent  animals : — 

0\.  Sheep.  Dog.  Chicken. 

90-  8  (Nasse.)  91-5  (Du.  andPr.)        92-6  (Du.  and  Pr.)        92-5  (Du.  and  Pr.) 

91-  6  (Berthold.)       91-8  (Nasse.)  91-2  (Nasse.)  93-1  (Nasse.) 

Pigeon.  Frog.  Eel. 

94-5  (Du.  and  Pr.)  95-0  (Du.  and  Pr.)  90-0  (Du.  and  Pr.) 

According  to  most  observations,  the  serum  of  arterial  blood  contains  more  water  than 
that  of  venous  blood.  Simon  found  in  the  arterial  blood  of  two  horses,  2-734%  more 
water  than  in  the  venous  blood,  and,  according  to  Nasse,  ;irtcrial  blood  contains  5-0')^ 
more  water  than  venous.  As  a  general  riile,  the  amounts  of  water  in  the  serum  and 
of  corpuscules  in  the  blood  are  inversely  proportional.  An  absolute  diminution  of 
water  has  only  been  remarked  in  cholera. 

Albumin  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  constituents  of  the  scrum,  amounting  to  be- 
tween 6-3  and  7-1%  of  normal  Wood,  and  between  7-9  and  9-8  %  of  normal  serum. 
Neutral  albuminate  of  sodium,  wliich  beeonacs  turbid  on  addition  of  water,  occiu'S  not 
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only  in  morliid  blood,  but  also  in  the  blood  of  the  spleen.  The  serum  of  the  blood  of 
the  vena  porta  gives  less  turbidity,  and  that  of  the  liver-blood  more,  than  of  the 
spleen.  When  the  alkaline  serum  of  liver-blood  is  neutralised  with  acetic  acid,  the 
albumin  does  not  coagidate  on  boiling  till  after  several  hours,  while  that  of  the  vena 
porta  and  other  veins,  as  well  as  of  the  arteries,  speedily  coagulates  on  addition  of 
acetic  acid  and  boiling.  Hoppe  is  of  opinion  that  the  albumin  in  serum  is  not  dis- 
solved, but  merely  suspended  in  a  state  of  tine  division.  According  to  Becquerel  and 
Rodier,  normal  man's  blood  contains  6'9-l  %  (6'2  —  7'3  %)  alluirain,  and  that  of  women 
7  05  (6-5 — 7'o5)  %.  The  blood  of  pregnant  women  was  found  to  contain  from  tlie  '2nd 
to  the  7th  month,  7-0— 6-8  %  albumin,  and  in  the  last  two  months,  6-8— 6-4  %.  (J. 
Regnault).  Arterial  blood  contains  less  albumin  than  venous,  and  the  amount  in 
liver-blood  increases  considerably  dm'ing  digestion  ;  it  decreases  in  scurvy,  puei-jieral 
fever,  and  Briglit's  disease,  and  increases  in  intermittent  fever,  cholera,  &e.  In  typhus, 
it  amounted  to  6-5  %,  and  in  Bright's  disease  to  only  4-93  %. 

Fats. —Hut  few  free  fats  are  found  in  serum  ;  they  occur  chiefly  saponified.  Clie- 
vreul  and  Babington  first  discovered  the  presence  of  normal  fats  in  blood.  Oleic,  mar- 
garic,  and  stearic  acids,  both  free  and  saponified,  have  been  detected  in  the  serum  of 
bullock's  blood,  and  cliolesterin  is  constantly  present.  Boudet  descrilies,  as  a.  fat  peculiar 
to  the  serum,  a  sulistance  extracted  from  its  residue  by  hot  alcohol  (serolin),  wliich 
Gobley  considers  as  a  mixture  of  olein,  margarin,  cliolesterin,  and  cerebrin.  According 
to  Chevreul,  phospholeic  acid  (cerebrin)  is  contained  in  the  fibrin  and  serum.  Compared 
with  the  corpuscules,  that  of  the  serum  is  more  crystalline,  less  viscous,  and  colour- 
less. Normal senim  contains  0'2  %  fat,  and  its  solid  residue  2  22  %  (Simon,  Nasse, 
Becquerel).  The  amount  of  fat  in  the  blood  is  not  increased  by  food  rich  in  fat,  nor 
is  it  diminished  by  nourishment  free  from  fat.  Buring  digestion,  the  amount  of  fat 
in  chyle  and  in  the  blood  of  the  vena  porta,  has  been  found  to  increase  considerably,  so 
as  occasionally  to  render  the  serum  tui'bid.  According  to  Becquerel  and  Eodier,  the 
blood  of  women  contains  0'57  p.  m.  fat  and  soaps,  and  that  of  men  0  69  p.  m.  Serum  of 
arterial  blood  contains  less  fat  than  that  of  venous,  and  the  vena  porta  l.ilood  is  richer 
tlian  the  jugular.  Becquerel  and  Kodier  have  found  that,  almost  at  tlie  commencement 
of  every  acute  disease,  the  proportion  of  fat  (especially  cliolesterin),  in  blood  increases,  as 
well  as  in  some  chronic  diseases,  particularly  in  liver  diseases,  Bright's  disease,  tuber- 
culosis, and  cholera. 

Little  is  known  of  the  extractive  matter  of  the  serum ;  it  varies  lietwcen  0'2.5  and 
0'42  %.    Lehmann  found  more  in  the  arterial  than  in  the  venous  matter  of  the  horse. 

SiKjar  (grape-sugar),  is  a  normal  constituent  of  blood.  The  blood  of  the  vena  porta 
contains  liut  traces,  while  that  of  the  liver  contains  larger  cpiantities.  In  normal 
liullock's  blood,  it  varies  between  0-00069  and  0-00074  %' (Lehman n).  The  blood 
of  a  dog  contained  0  0015,  and  of  a  cat  0-0021  %.  In  the  blood  of  diabetic  patients 
I^ehmann  never  detected  more  than  0  047  %  sugar.  The  amount  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  food.  JJrca  occurs  in  healthy  blood  to  the  amount  of  0-0142 — 0-0177  %.  It 
has  been  detected  by  evaporating  large  quantities  of  serum  and  adding  nitric  or  oxalic 
acid  to  the  residue.  The  quantity  increases  considerably  in  Bright's  disease  (1-5  % 
in  scrum.  Bright  and  Babington),  and  in  cholera  (0-14  %).  Uric  acid  has  been 
found  in  the  blood  of  healthy  as  well  as  of  diseased  persons.  Gari'od  found  lietwecn 
0-0012  and  0  0055  in  the  serum  in  a  case  of  Bright's  disease.  Creatine,  crrafinine,  hif- 
furic  acid,  and  hypoxaiithine,  have  also  been  detected.  According  to  Musing,  cdcoliol 
has  been  detected  in  the  blood  of  men  who  had  died  from  drinking  brandy.  Ma- 
feucci  states  that  goat's  blood  warmed  with  sulphuric  acid  evolves  eaproic  acid. 
Seherer  has  detected  lactic  acid  in  a  case  of  puerperal  fever.  Fourcroy  and  Vanquelin 
and  others  state  that  they  have  found  l:)ile-constituents  in  healthy  blood  ;  they  some- 
times occur  in  morliid  blood.  Lnieine  and  tyrosine  occur  in  small  quantities  in  liver 
and  portal  blood,  in  diseases  of  the  liver.  Little  is  known  of  the  colmirine/  matters 
proper  to  the  serum.  An  intense  yeUow  coloration  of  the  sei-um  is  often  due  either 
to  Isile-pigment,  which  may  be  detected  not  only  in  icterus,  but  also  in  pneumonia. 
Black,  scarcely  yellow,  brown,  or  red  granules  of  pigment  are  said  to  have  been  de- 
tected in  tlie  heart,  large  vessels,  liver,  and  spleen,  after  intermittent  fever.  Blood  con- 
tains nndral  carhonntc  of  sodium  (0-1628  %  in  bullock's  blood,  Lehmann),  probably 
as  acid  carbonate  (Lehmann,  Liebig).  Meyer  concludes  from  his  experiments  that 
it  is  not  present  as  acid  earbonat'.  Blood  seldom  contains  svlphatis,  and  never  more 
than  traces;  it  contains  silicic  eScid  (Millon),  and  according  to  G.  Wilson,  traces  of 
jluorinc.  Normal  blood  never  contains  ammonia,  but  tliat  alkali  is  sometimes  found  in 
disease  (cholera,  &c.) 

Salts.—Tha  seram  of  man's  lilood  contains  0-S8  %  (av.)  salts,  that  of  ^^•om^■ll 
0-81  %.  Lehmann  gives  the  following  composition  of  the  ash  according  to  the  best 
analyses:  6r087  %  chloride  of  sodium,  4-085  chloride  of  potassium,  28-880  carbonate 
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of  sodium,  3-195  phosphate  of  sodiiun  (Na^HPO^),  2-78-1  sulphate  of  potassiura.  llie 
serum  of  gi-own-up  auimals  contains  more  salts  than  that  of  the  young ;  the  serum  of 
the  calf,  however,  contains  1-12  %  salts,  while  that  of  the  cow  contains  0'99,  and  of  the 
ox  0-87  %  (Nasse  and  Poggiale).  The  blood  of  eats,  goats,  andsheep,  contains  the 
most  salts;  of  birds,  men,  and  pigs,  less;  and  of  dogs  and  rabbits  the  least.  Arterial  blood 
serum  is  somewhat  richer  in  salts  than  venous,  and  the  serum  of  portal  blood  contains 
considerably  more  than  that  of  the  jugular  vein.  The  kind  of  nourishment  has  great 
influence  on  the  amoiint  of  salts,  and  of  their  several  constituents.  Plouviez  and  Pog- 
giale found  that  in  the  blood  of  auimals  to  whose  food  common  salt  had  been  added 
for  several  months,  the  percentage  of  salt  rose  from  O'4-l  to  0-64,  an  increase  due  chiefly 
to  chloride  of  sodium.  The  amount  of  salts  is  also  greatly  influenced  by  disease,  being 
particularly  small  in  violent  inflammations,  and  increasing  in  typhus,  &c.  Weber 
found  1'19  %  silica  in  the  ash  of  bullock's  blood. 

The  amount  of  salts,  exclusive  of  iron,  in  man's  blood  =  0-728  %,  woman  0-896, 
dog  0-713  %.  Some  chemists  think  they  have  detected  mangancsr,  in  blood,  but  its 
presence  is  doubtful.  Millon  found  wp-pcr  in  the  blood  of  soldiers  whose  food  had 
been  prepared  in  copper  vessels,  and  others  have  detected  traces  in  the  blood  of  men 
and  beasts.  It  is  said  always  to  occur  in  the  ash  of  the  blood  of  Limulv.s  Cyclof/i. 
Millon  also  detected  lead  in  blood. 

Ajs'Axysis  of  Blood. —  The  amount  of  water  in  blood  is  easily  estimated  by  evapo- 
rating a  weighed  quantity,  and  drying  the  residue  at  120° — 130°  C. 

To  determine  the  fibrin,  the  blood,  as  it  nms  from  a  vein,  is  received  in  a  tared 
vessel,  and  stiii-ed  for  5  to  10  minutes  with  a  glass  rod,  the  weight  of  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  tare,  tiU  the  fibrin  is  completely  separated.  The  blood,  together  with 
the  separated  fibrin,  is  then  weighed,  strained  through  linen,  and  the  fibrin  which 
remains  thereon  is  placed  for  some  time  in  water,  then  dried,  well  boiled  with  alcohol 
and  ether,  to  free  it  from  fat,  and  weighed  after  drying  at  120°  C.  (Beequerel  and 
Eodier). — Another  method  of  estimation  is  to  leave  a  weighed  quantity  of  blood  to 
coagulate  at  rest,  tie  up  the  clot  in  a  fine  linen  bag,  after  it  has  contracted  as  much 
as  possible,  knead  it  first  by  itself,  afterwards  ■ndth  water,  and  treat  the  residue  as 
above.  (Scherer.) 

'Estimation  of  Albumin  and  other  Matters  coagidahlc  by  Heat. — A  weighed  quan- 
tity of  the  blood,  slightly  acidulated  -with  acetic  acid,  is  added  by  drops  to  boiling 
water,  the  liquid  is  poured  through  a  weighed  filter,  and  the  coagulum  collected 
thereon ;  it  is  then  washed  on  the  filter  with  boiling  water,  and  dried,  first  at  a  gentle 
heat,  afterwards  at  120°  to  130°  C.  The  residiie  may  be  freed  from  fat  by  treatment 
with  boiling  ether.  If  the  blood  had  not  been  previoiasly  freed  from  fibrin,  the  weight 
of  that  substance,  determined  as  above,  must  be  deducted  from  the  total  weight  of  the 
coagulum. 

Estimation  of  the  Extractive  Matter. — The  filtrate  obtained  in  the  last  determination 
is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  in  a  tared  platinum  basin,  tlie  residue  dried  at  120°  C, 
weighed,  and  burnt  in  a  muffle  at  as  low  a  heat  as  possible.  The  weight  of  the  ash, 
deducted  from  that  of  the  total  dried  residue,  gives  approximately  the  amount  of  ex- 
tractive matter. 

Estimation  of  Fat. — A  quantity  of  blood  (which  need  not  be  weighed)  is  di'ied  at 
100°  C,  the  residue  is  pulverised  and  dried  at  120°,  and  a  weighed  portion  thereof  is 
treated  with  ether  in  a  flask :  the  ether  is  passed  through  a  small  filter  into  a  tared 
platinum  capsule;  and  the  treatment  of  the  residue  with  ether  is  repeated  several  times. 
The  collected  ethereal  solution  is  carefully  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dried  at  100°  C. 
As  the  weight  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood  has  been  previously  determined, 
the  quantity  of  blood  from  which  this  amoimt  of  fat  has  been  obtained  may  be  cal- 
culated from  that  of  the  residue  which  was  subjected  to  treatment  with  ether. 

Estimation  of  Mineral  Constituents. — A  weighed  quantity  of  the  blood  is  dried, 
mixed  with  ignited  carbonate  of  sodium,  then  dried  and  incinerated  in  the  muffle  at 
the  lowest  possible  temperature.    (See  Ash  of  Okganic  Bodies,  p.  418.) 

Separate  Estimation  of  the  Serum  and  Coagulum,  with  their  Constituents.  —  The 
fresh  blood  is  collected  in  a  tared  cylindrical  vessel,  having  a  ground  edge,  and  not 
too  shallow ;  it  is  covered  with  a  glass  plate  and  left  to  stand  till  the  coagulation  is 
complete,  after  which  the  edge  of  the  clot  is  detached  from  the  side  of  the  vessel  by 
means  of  a  needle.  The  blood  is  then  weighed,  and  after  the  clot  has  contracted  as 
much  as  possible,  the  serum  is  pom-ed  off.  and  the  quantity  of  albumin,  &c.,  contained 
in  it  is  determined  as  above  described.  The  clot  and  the  inner  sm-faee  of  the  vessel 
are  then  freed  from  serum  as  completely  as  possible  by  wiping  with  bibulous  paper, 
and  the  clot  is  weighed  on  the  vessel.  This  weight,  deducted  from  the  total  weight  of 
the  blood,  gives  the  proportion  of  serum. 

The  clot  contains  the  blood-corpuscules,  the  fibrin,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  senim  ; 
the  amount  of  water  contained  in  it  maybe  determined  by  drying  at  120°  to  130°  C, 
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but  tlipre  is  no  known  mothoil  of  directly  estimating  the  amount  of  the  blood-cor- 
puscules.  Prevost  and  Dumas  estimated  it  approximately  on  the  assumption  that  the 
water  contained  in  the  clot  is  all  due  to  adhering  serum,  and  accordingly  deducting 
from  the  weight  of  the  di'ied  clot  an  amount  of  serum-constituents  corresponding  to  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  clot,  together  with  the  amount  of  fibrin  separately  determined. 
As,  however,  tlie  blood-corpuscides  themselves  contain  water,  this  method  necessarily 
makes  the  quantity  of  dry  corpuscides  too  small. 

According  to  C.  Schmidt,  the  clot  contains  a  quantity  of  serum  amounting  to  |  of  its 
volume,  and  the  weight  of  the  moist  blood-cells  is  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
dry  clot,  as  determined  by  tlie  method  of  Prevost  and  Dumas.  Hence,  when  the  con- 
stituents of  the  serum  and  coagulum  have  been  determined  as  above,  and  from  the 
weight  of  the  coagulum,  a  deduction  is  made  of  the  quantity  of  serum-constituents 
corresponding  to  i  of  the  weight  of  the  moist  coagulum,  the  composition  of  the  cor- 
puseules  may  be  calculated. 

The  separation  of  hfematin  from  globulin  cannot  be  elfected  ;  but  if  the  quantity  of 
iron  in  the  dry  coagulum  be  determined,  the  amount  of  blood-pigment  may  be  cal- 
culated on  the  supposition  that  this  pigment  contains  6'64  percent,  of  iron.  (S  tracker, 
Handw.  d.  Chem.  ii.  [2]  115). 


1000  pts,  Blood-corpusoles  contain  : 

1000  pts.  Serum  contain  : 

Water     .       .       .       .  . 

688  00 

Water  .... 

.  902-90 

Solid  constituents  : 

312-00 

Solid  constituents 

.  97-10 

Density       .       .       .  . 

1-0885 

Density         .  . 

1-028 

ITsematin        .       .       .  . 

16-75 

Fibrin  .... 

.  4-05 

Globulin  and  membrane  of  cor- 

puscules   .       .       .  . 

282-22 

Albumin  .... 

.  78-84 

Fat  

2-31 

Fat  

.  1-72 

Extractive  matter  . 

2-60 

Extractive  matter 

3-94 

Mineral  matter  (without  iron)  . 

8-12 

Mineral  matter  . 

.  8-55 

Chlorine      .       .       .  . 

1-686 

Chlorine 

3-644 

Sulphuric  acid 

0-066 

Svdphuric  acid 

0-115 

Phosphoric  acid  . 

1-134 

Phosphoric  acid 

0-191 

Potassium    .       .       .  . 

3-828 

Potassium 

3-323 

Sodium        .       .       .  . 

1-052 

Sodium  .... 

3-341 

Oxygen        .       .       .  . 

0-667 

Oxygen  .... 

0-403 

Phosphate  of  calcium  . 

0-114 

Phosphate  of  calcium 

0-311 

Phosphate  of  magnesium 

0-073 

Phosphate  of  magnesium 

.  0-222 

Mean  Composition  of  Male  and  Female  Blood  (Becquerel  and  Eodier). 

Male 

Female. 

Density  of  defibrinated  blood 

.  1060-00 

1017-50 

Density  of  serum  . 

.  1028-00 

1027-40 

779-00 

791-10 

2-20 

2-20 

Fatty  matters 

1-60 

1-62 

Serolin  

0-02 

002 

Phosphorised  fat  . 

0-49 

0-46 

Cholesterin  •       .       .  . 

0-09 

0-09 

Saponified  fat       ,       .  . 

1-00 

1-04 

Albumin  .... 

69-40 

70-50 

Blood-corpuscules  . 

141-10 

127-20 

Extractive  matters  and  salts 

6-80 

7-40 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 

3-10 

3-90 

Other  soluble  salts 

2-50 

2-90 

Earthy  phosphates  . 

0-33 

0-35 

0-57 

0-54 

1000  pts.  Blood  contain  (Schmidt) : 

Man. 

Woman. 

Dog. 

513-02 

3!)f,-24 

.543-5G 

48G-98 

003-76 

B  B  2 
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Salts  in  1000  pts. : 


Cor- 
puscles. 

Serum. 

Cor- 
puscles. 

Serum. 

Cor- 
puscles. 

Serum. 

Phospliate  of  potassium  

Phospliate  of  magnesium  .... 

0-)32 
3-679 

2-343 
0-033 

0-341 

0094 
0-060 

0.281 
0-359 
0-546 

0-271 

4  .532 
0-298 
0-218 

0-1.57 
3-414 

2-108 

0-8.57 

2-205 

|.n-218 

0-217 
0  447 
5-659 

0-  443 

1-  074 
0-550 

0-309 
0-.557 
2-485 

2-803 

0-861 
0-110 

0-502 
0-118 
5-342 

0-  311 

1-  726 
0-841 

c. 

E.  L. 

BI.OODSTOWB.    A  variety  of  Jaspee  (q.  V.) 

BXiOWFXPS.  All  instniment  for  directing  a  stream  of  air  througli  a  flame,  either 
by  blowing  -with  the  mouth  or  with  bellows.  The  flame  of  a  candle,  of  a  lamp  -with 
a  simple  -wick,  or  of  an  ordinary  gas-jet,  consists  of  three  parts.  The  dark  central 
portion  immediately  surrounding  the  wick  or  burner,  consists  of  combustible  gaseous 
matter,  not  yet  burned ;  this  is  surrounded  by  a  highly  luminous  cone,  which  deposits 
soot  on  a  cool  body  held  -within  it ;  and  outside  of  all  is  a  thin  pale  blue  envelope 
-which  gives  little  light,  but  has  a  very  high  temperature.  It  is  here  that  the  combus- 
tion is  most  complete,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  finding  suflBcient  oxygen  to  convert 
them  into  water  and  carbonic  acid.  But  in  the  middle  luminous  cone,  the  supply  of 
oxygen  is  not  suflicient  for  complete  combustion,  and  consequently  the  hydi-ogen, 
■which  burns  most  easDy,  takes  up  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  while  the  carbon 
is  set  free  in  the  form  of  minute  solid  particles.  If  now  a  jet  of  air  be  directed  through 
the  middle  of  the  flame,  a  double  combustion  takes  place,  the  combustible  matter 
uniting  on  the  outside  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  in  the  interior  -with  that  which 
is  suppHed  by  the  blast.  In  this  manner,  an  intensely  hot  flame  is  produced,  appli- 
cable for  fusions,  reductions,  and  a  variety  of  operations  in  chemical  analysis ;  and 
like-wise  for  soldering  metals  and  working  glass. 

The  best  and  cheapest  form  of  the  mouth-blowpipe  for  chemical  purposes,  is  that  in- 
vented by  Black.  It  consists  of  a  tube  of  tin-plate  {fy.  101),  about  7  inches  long,  and  |  of 

an  inch  broad,  tajiering  to  j  of  an  inch,  where  a  small 
Fiff.  101.  mouth-piece  is  soldered.    At  the  wide  end  a  is 

inserted  a  small  cylindrical  tube  of  brass,  about  2 
in.  long,  supporting  the  nozzle,  which  may  be  of 
brass  or  platinum. 

The  tube  is  slightly  conical  at  the  end  where 
the  jet  is  fixed,  and  the  latter  is  thus  made  to  fit 
on  without  a  screw,  -which  would  soon  be  injiu-ed 
by  the  high  temperature  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
and  would  then  be  difficult  to  remove  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning.  The  nozzle  is  drilled  fi-om  a 
sobd  piece  of  metal,  and  in  the  form  sho-wn  at  b  in 
the  figure.  One  of  the  chief  excellencies  of  this 
form  of  blowpipe,  is  the  ef&cient  manner  in  which 
it  condenses  and  retains  the  moisture  of  the  breath, 
and  prevents  its  projection  on  the  heated  assay. 
The  blo-wpipe  may  also  be  provided  -with  a  move- 
able trumpet-shaped  mouthpiece,  against  which  the 
lips,  partially  open,  may  be  pressed  during  the  act 
of  blowing ;  in  this  manner,  a  strong  blast  may  be 
kept  up  for  a  considerable  time  with  very  little 
fatigue.  The  use  of  such  a  mouthpiece  is  strongly 
recommended  by  Plattner  in  his  valuable  treatise 
on  the  blowpipe ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessai-j',  ex- 
cepting when  the  blast  has  to  be  kept  up  for  a  long 
time,  as  when  the  blowpipe  is  used  for  quantitative 
analysis. 

To  use  the  month-blo-wpipe  -with  success,  it  is  necssary  to  acquu-e  the  art  of  keeping 
up  a  steady  blast  of  air  for  some  time.  For  this  end,  "the  aii-  must  be  supplied  from 
the  mouth,  not  directly  from  the  lungs,  which  could  not,  without  fatijiue.  afford  a 
sufficient  stream.  The  mouth-piece  of  the  instrument  being  placed  between  the  lips, 
the  mouth  is  to  be  filled  with  air  till  the  cheeks  become  distended  as  in  playing  on  a 
wind  instrument.  The  cm-rent  of  air  is  then  forced  thi-ough  the  tube  by  the  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  cheeks,  and  during  the  blast,  the  communication  between  the  chest 
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Fig.  102, 


Fig.  103. 


and  month  is  closed,  respiration  being  carried  on  throngli  the  nostrils.  The  mode  of 
eifecting  this  is  difficult  to  describe,  but  the  right  method  of  blowing  is  easily  acquired 
by  a  little  practice. 

The  qiuility  and  intensity  of  the  flame  vary  considerably  according  to  the  strength 
and  direction  of  the  blast.  If  the  nozzle  of  the  blowpipe  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of 
the  tlLime,  a  little  aliove  the  wick,  as  shown  in  fig.  U)2, 
an  elongated  flame  is  produced,  consisting  of  an  outer 
and  an  inner  cone,  the  former  having  a  yellow,  the  latter 
a  blue  colour.  The  outer  flame  is  an  oxidising  flame. 
An  oxidable  substance,  such  as  lead  or  copper,  placed 
at  or  just  beyond  the  point  a  of  this  flame,  is  strongly 
heated  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  is 
therefore  brought  just  into  the  condition  for  taking  up 
oxygen.  The  gi'eatest  heat  is  at  the  point  of  the  inner 
flame,  the  combustible  gases  being  there  supplied  with 
just  the  quantity  of  oxygen  required  to  consiime  them  ; 
and  between  this  and  the  point  of  the  exterior  flame,  is 
a  quantity  of  combustible  manner,  veiy  hot,  but  not 
yet  bm-ned,  and  therefore <lisposed  to  take  oxygen  from  any  compound  containing  that 
element.  This  part  of  the  flame  is  therefore  a  nducing  flame.  A  piece  of  ordinary 
glass  containing  lead,  turns  black  and  opaque  when  heated  in  this  part  of  the  flame, 
in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  lead ;  but  by  afterwards  heating  it  in  the  outer 
flame,  the  lead  is  reoxidised,  and  the  transparency  restored. 

But  the  reducing  power  of  a  flame  produced  in  the  manner  just  described,  is  not 
very  great,  as  any  one  may  convince  himself  by  trying  to  reduce  oxide  of  copper  or 
oxide  of  tin  in  it  without  the  aid  of  a  reducing  agent.  The  flame  is  for  the  most  part 
an  oxidising  flame,  especially  if  the  aperture  of  the  blo^vijipe  is  large  and  gives  a  good 
supply  of  air.  To  obtain  a  good  reducing  flame,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  blowpipe  with 
a  small  aperture,  and  to  adjust  the  point,  not  within,  but  just  outside  the  flame,  and 
to  blow  rather  over  than  through  the  mid<lle  of  the  flame.  In  this  manner,  the  flame 
is  less  altered  in  its  general  characters  than  in  the  former  case,  the  chief 
part  consisting  of  a  large  and  luminous  cone,  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  free  carbon  in  a  state  of  intense  ignition,  and  just  in  the 
condition  for  taking  up  oxygen. 

Substances  to  be  heated  in  the  blowjiipe  flame,  are  supported,  some- 
times on  charcoal,  sometimes  in  spoons  or  forceps  made  of  platinum, 
or  on  platinum  foil  or  wu'e,  sometimes  on  small  capsules  made  of  clay 
or  bone-earth.  Charcoal  is  used  chiefly  in  experiments  of  reduction. 
Tlie  substance  to  be  heated  is  placed  in  a  small  hole  scooped  in  the 
side  of  the  charcoal,  not  at  the  ends,  because  in  the  latter  position,  it 
is  more  Hkely,  when  in  the  fused  state,  to  sink  into  the  pores  of  the 
charcoal.  Clay  basins  are  cliiefly  used  in  the  quantitative  assaying 
of  ores.  They  are  made  of  fire-clay  kneaded  into  a  stiff  paste  with 
water,  pressed  into  shape  in  a  box-wood  mould  (fig.  103),  then  dried 
and  calcined.  Instead  of  these,  however,  very  thin  porcelain  basins, 
which  may  be  proctrred  ready  made,  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
Basins  or  cupels  of  bone-earth  made  in  a  similar  manner,  are  used  for  cupelling  silver 
and  gold  with  lead.  The  oxide  of  lead  formed  in  the  process,  sinks  into  the  porous  sup- 
port leaving  the  silver  or  gold  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  button. 

Blowpipe  Ajjalysis. — The  blowpipe  is  an  indispensable  instrument  in  qualitative 
analysis,  as  it  serves  to  recognise  the  presence  of  many  substances  with  greater  facility 
and  certainty  than  could  be  obtained  by  analysis  with  liquid  reagents,  especially  when  the 
quantity  of  substance  to  be  operated  on  is  but  small.  Generally  spealung,  however,  it 
is  not  safe  to  trust  to  the  indications  of  the  blowiJipe  alone,  inasmuch  as  many  sulistances 
give  but  indistinct  reactions  when  submitted  to  this  mode  of  examination,  and  are  apt 
to  be  completely  overlooked  when  present  together  with  others  whose  indications  are 
more  decided.  In  a  mixture  of  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  for  example,  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  by  the  blo^v^1ipe  alone  to  recognise  anything  but  cobalt,  even  tliough 
that  metal  might  be  present  in  small  proportion  only  as  compared  with  the  others.  It 
is  best,  therefore,  to  use  the  blowpipe,  and  in  general,  the  mode  of  analysis  by  tlie  dry 
way,  as  a  means  of  determining  the  general  character  of  a  compound  or  mixture,  and 
detecting  certain  of  its  constituents,  antl  thus  obtaining  an  indication  of  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding  with  the  more  complete  analysis  by  the  wet  way. 

A  concise  account  of  the  bcliaviour  of  the  several  elementary  bodies,  and  their 
principal  inorganic  compounds  when  heated  prr  sc,  and  with  certain  reagents,  is  given 
in  the  article  Analysis  (InorgjVNIc),  (p.  213) ;  and  these  characters  will  be  described 
in  greater  detail  in  treating  of  the  several  elements  and  compounds.    The  table  on 
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Behaviour  of  Metallic  Oxides  before  the  B\ov 

A  clear  bead  is  formed  by  fusing  the  flux  on  a  loop  made  at  the  end  of  a  platinura-wire:  the  bead 
in  the  reducing  flame,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  emplo\'  charcoal  instead  of  platinum-wire.  T 
employed.    In  this  table  h.  signifies  hot  ;  c.  cold  ;  supers,  that  the  bead  is  sup 


Colour 
of  the 
Bead. 

With  Microcosmic  Salt. 

1 

In  outer  or  oxidising  Flame. 

In  iuuer  or  reducing  Flame. 

Oolour- 
less. 

Silica  swims  undissolved.  Alumina,  Stan- 
nic oxide.      All  Alkaline   earths,  and 
^«;-///«  (supers,  opaque).  Tantalic,  Colum- 
bic,  Titanic,  Tungstic  anhydrides ;  Zinc-, 
Cadmium-,  Lead-,  Bismuth-,  Antimony- 
oxides  not  sat. :  (supers,  yellowish). 

Silica  swims  undissolved.  Alumina.  A 
alkaline  earths  and  earths  (supers,  opaque 
Ceric,  Bidymic,  Manganic,  Stannic  oxide 

Yellow 
or 

brownish. 

h.  not  sat.  Ferric  and  Ceric  oxides,    h.  Va- 
luidic  anhydride,  TJranic  oxide.  Oxide  of 
Silver,   c.  Nickel-oxide. 

h.  Ferric  oxide  (reddish),  Titanic  anhyd 

Red. 

h.  Nickel-oxide,     h.  supers.  Ferric  and 
Ceric  oxides. 

h.  Ferric  oxide,  c.  Titanic  and  Tungst 
anhydrides  containing  iron  (blood-red 
Cupric  oxide. 

Violet 
or 

Amethyst. 

Manganic  and  Bidymic  oxides. 

c.  Titanic  anhydride.  Columbous  anli^ 
dride  (not  sat.). 

JiCue, 

Cobalt-oxide,    c.  Cupric  oxide. 

Cobalt-oxide.  Tungstic  anhydride.  N 
obous  anhydride  (supers.) 

Green. 

h.  Cupric  o.vide,   Molybdic  anhydride. 
Ferric  oxide  containing  cobalt  or  copper. 
Chromic  and  TJranic  oxides. 

Chromic  and  TJranic  oxides,  Vanadic  an 
Molybdic  anhydride. 

Grey  and 
Opaque. 

c.  Oxides  of  Silver,  Zinc,  Cadmium,  Lea  a 
Bismuth,  Antimony :  Tellurous  anhydridt 

BLOWPIPE. 
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pipe  with  Microcosmic  Salt  and  Borax. 

dipped  into  the  finely-powdered  substance  under  examination,  and  again  heated.    In  heating 
colour  of  the  bead  frequently  varies  with  its  temperature,  and  with  the  quantity  of  oxide 
saturated  with  oxide  ;  not  sat.  that  it  is  not  completely  saturated  with  oxide. 


With  Borax. 

/ 

In  outer  or  oxidising  inaine. 

\ 

In  inner  or  reducing  Flame. 

Silica,  Alumina,  Stannic  oxide.  —  Supers, 
opaque  :  Alkaline  earths  and  Earths,  Oxide 
of  silver,  Tantalic,  Columbic,  Tellurous 
anhydrides. —  Not  sat. :  Titanic,  Tmigstic, 
Moli/bdic  anhydrides.  Zinc-,  Cadmium-, 
Lead-,  Bismuth-,  Antimony-oxides. 

Silica,  Alumina,  Stannic  oxide.  —  Supers, 
opaque  :  Alkaline  earths  and  Earths,  Lan- 
thanic  and  Ceric  oxides,  Tantalic  anhyd. 
Manganic  and  Bidymic  oxides.  '  h.  Cu- 
pric oxide. 

h.  Vanadic  anhydride,    h.  not  sat.  Ferric 
and    Urania   oxides,    h.  supers.  Lead-, 
Bismuth-,  and  Antimonious  oxides. 

Tungstic  anhydride;  Titanic,  Vanadic, 
and  Molybdic  anhydrides  (brownish). 

h.  Ceric  and  Ferric  oxides,    c.  Nickel- 
oxide   (red-brown).     h.  supers.  Chromic 
oxide. 

c.  Cupric  Oxide  (supers,  opaque). 

Manganic  and  Bidymic  oxides.  Nickel- 
oxide  containing  cobalt. 

Cobalt-oxide,    c.  Cupric  oxide. 

Cobalt-oxide. 

c.  Chromic  oxide,  Vanadic  anhyd.    h.  Cu- 
pric oxide,  Ferric  o.ride  containing  copper 
or  cobalt. 

Ferric,  TJranic,  Chromic  oxides,    c.  Va 
nadic  anhydride. 

The  same  as  with  microcosiuic  salt.  Also 
Nickel-oxide,  and  (supers.)  Columbous  an- 
hydride. 
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Fig.  104. 


pase  614  (taken  from  Conington's  "  Handbook  of  Analysis,")  exhibits  in  a  convenient 
form  the  coloui's  imparted  by  metallic  oxides  to  borax  and  microcosmic  salt,  when 
heated  therewith  in  the  oxidising  and  reducing  flames.  [For  further  details,  see 
"  Chemical  Manipulation,"  by  C.  Greville  WUiams,  London :  Van  Voorst ;  also,  espe- 
peciaUy  for  the  method  of  Quantitatiye  Analysis  with  the  blowpipe:  Plattner's  "Pro- 
bierkunst  mit  dem  Lothrohre,"  or  the  translation  of  that  work  "On  the  Use  of  the  Blow- 
pipe, &c.,"  by  Dr.  Muspratt,  London,  1850.] 

Table  Blowpipe. — For  sealing  and  bending  glass  tubes  and  constructing  glass 
apparatus  of  various  forms,  it  is  convenient  to  have  the  blowpipe  mounted  on  a  fixed 
fcupport,  and  when  a  flame  of  considerable  power  is  required,  the  blast  must  be  sup- 
plied by  bellows  worked  ydth.  the 
foot.  A  very  convenient  form  of 
blowpipe  for  these  purposes  is  that 
invented  by  Herapath,  and  repre- 
presented  in  fig.  104.  a  is  a  flexible 
tube  attached  to  a  stopcock  b,  which 
communicates  with  a  tube  c  d,  bent 
at  right  angles  at  d,  where  a  T- 
shaped  tube  e  f  g  slips  on  by  means 
of  the  piece  /.  The  blowpipe  jet  h  i 
passes  into  the  longer  arm  of  tlie 
T-piece,  and  fits  somewhat  tightly  ; 
^  ^  is  a  second  piece  of  flexible 
tube  terminating  in  a  mouth-piece, 
or  connected  with  a  blowing  appa- 
ratus. On  turning  on  the  gas,  it 
passes  in  the  direction  marked  by 
the  arrows,  and  is  to  be  inflamed  at 
e.  On  blowing  with  the  moiith,  or 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows  into  the 
tube  k  I,  the  ignited  gas  takes  the 
form  of  a  blowpipe  flame  of  great 
power,  the  nature  of  which  is  en- 
tirely under  control  by  means  of  the 
stopcock  b,  and  also  by  regulating 
the  quantity  of  air  supplied  through 
the  tube  k  1.  The  T-shaped  piece  is 
moveable  at  /,  so  that  the  jet  may 
be  directed  to  any  position.  The 
apparatus  may  be  mounted  on  a  heavy  foot,  and  connected  with  the  gas-supply,  by 
means  of  the  flexible  tube,  so  that  it  can  be  placed  in  any  required  position  on  the  labo- 
tory  table  ;  or  it  may  be  permanently  fixed  on  a  table  specially  devoted  to  the  purpose, 
and  having  beneath  it  a  pair  of  bellows  worked  by  a  treadle. 

OxTHTDKOGEN  Blowpipe. — Tlic  powcr  of  the  blowpipe  flame  may  be  immensely  in- 
creased by  supplying  it  with  oxygen  gas  instead  of  atmospheric  air.  The  apparatus 
last  described  is  very  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  the  flexible  tube  kl  bemg  con- 
nected with  a  gas-holder  containing  oxygen.  As  the  oxygen  and  the  combustible  gas 
would  meet  only  at  the  very  place  where  the  combustion  is  to  take  place  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  explosion.  StiU  greater  intensity  of  heat  is  obtained  by  a  flame  com- 
posed of  pure  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions  requii-ed  to  form  water.  Nume- 
rous forms  of  apparatus  have  been  contrived  for  burning  tliis  gaseous  mixture,  the 
object  being  so  to  contrive  the  jet  that  the  gases  shall  be  there  mixed  in  the  exact 
proportions  required,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  danger  of  explosion  by  prema- 

tui-e  mixture.    The  best  form  is  that 


Fig.  105. 


one  containing  oxygen  the  other  hydi'ogeu. 


shown  in  fig.  106,  in  which  A  is  a 
brass  tube  filled  with  a  number  of 
layers  of  wire  gauze  pressed  closely 
together,  or  with  a  bundle  of  very 
thin  brass  wires  placed  parallel  to 
tie  axis  of  the  tube,  and  fltrraly 
wedged  together  by  a  stout  conical 
wire  di'iven  into  the  middle,  so  as  to 
form  a  collection  of  extremelv  narrow 
tubes.  The  gases  are  supjilied  by 
tl\o  tubes  0  H,  connected  with  gas- 
holdei-s  or  loaded  caoutchouc  bags. 
To  the  other  end  of  the  brass  tube  A 
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is  attached  a  jet,  tlie  extremity  of  which  is  formed  of  platinum.  The  gases  mix  in 
the  tube  A,  and  pass  on  through  the  meshes  of  the  wire-gauze  or  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  thin  brass  wires  to  the  point  of  the  jet,  where  tliey  are  set  on  fire.  Tlie 
proportions  in  which  the  gases  are  supplied  are  regulated  by  stopcocks  on  tlie  tubes 
0  H.  The  appearance  of  the  fiame,  which  should  be  a  very  narrow  cone  of  a  pale  blue 
colour,  indicates  when  the  right  proportion  is  attained,  and  this  having  been  once 
determined,  the  position  of  the  stopcocks  may  be  marked,  so  as  to  ensure  tlie  right 
proportion  of  the  two  gases  in  all  future  experiments.  The  use  of  the  wire-gauze  or 
bundle  of  thin  wires  in  the  tube  A  is  to  supply  a  mass  of  good  conducting  material, 
wliicli  shall  prevent  the  flame  from  passing  backwards  tlirougli  that  tube  (see  Flame). 
The  heat  produced  by  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  is  the  greatest  that  can  be  produced  by 
any  artificial  means,  except  by  the  electric  current.  Thick  platinum  wires  melt  in  it  like 
wax  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  By  itself,  however,  it  gives  but  little  light ;  but  any  non- 
volatile and  incombustible  solid  substance  held  in  it  becomes  intensely  luminous.  If 
the  point  of  the  flame  be  directed  on  the  rounded  edge  of  a  cylinder  of  quick  lime,  a 
pure  wliite  light  of  dazzling  brilHancy  is  produced,  inferior  only  to  the  electric  light. 
It  is  called  the  Dm iiinumd  light,  and  has  been  used  for  lighthouses. 
BXiirs,  P:aussiABr.    See  Cyajodes  of  Iron. 

BSj'SJE,  SAacoia'.  The  best  Saxon  blue  colour  may  be  made  with  the  following 
composition  :  mix  one  ounce  of  the  best  powdered  indigo  with  four  ounces  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  glass  bottle  or  flask,  and  digest  it  for  an  hour  at  tlie  heat  of  boiling  water, 
shaking  the  mixture  at  different  times  ;  then  add  12  oz.  of  water,  stir  the  whole  well, 
and  filter  when  cold.  Poerner  adds  1  oz.  of  good  dry  potasli  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  lioiu's,  and  lets  this  stand  as  much  longer  before  diluting  with  water.  The  cloth 
should  be  prepared  with  alum  and  tartar. 

BOBESTI'S'E.  A  mineral  related  to  allanite,  discovered  by  Kemdt  in  the  oli- 
goclase  between  Boden  and  Mauersberg,  near  Marienberg  in  Saxony.  Found  only  in 
ill-defined  prisms  [rhomlnc?]  of  110°  to  112°,  without  trace  of  cleavage.  Hardness 
6'5.  Specific  gravity  3'523.  Eeddish  or  blackish-brown.  Streak  dirty  white.  Opaque 
with  vitreous  lustre.  When  strongly  heated,  it  exhibits  incandescence  Hke  gadolinite. 
Fusible  only  on  the  acute  edges.  Decomposed  by  strong  acids.  Analysis  gave  :  26'12 
SiO'^;  10-33  Al'O';  12-04  Fe-0;  17-44Y-0;  10-46  CVO  ;  7-56La'-^0;  1-61  Mn-0;  6-32 
Ca'-^O  ;  2-33  Mg^O  ;  1-21  K^O  ;  0-84  Na-0  ;  and  3-01  H-'O  :  whence  may  be  deduced  the 
formula  6(3M'-'O.SiO')  +  2Al'O^.SiO-,  the  water  being  regarded  as  basic.  Associated 
with  this  mineral  are  found  black  amorphous  grains  of  another  mineral,  Maromontiti', 
containing  the  same  elements,  but  not  exhibiting  incandescence  when  heated.  (Kerndt, 
J.  pr.  Cliem.  xliii.  219,  228.) 

EOG-BHTTESl.  A  fatty  substance  found  in  the  peat-bogs  of  Ireland.  It  was 
first  examined  by  Luck  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liv.  125),  afterwards  more  exactly  by 
Brazier  (Chem.  Gaz.  [1852],  375).  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises 
from  the  solution  in  a  network  of  slender  needles.  It  melts  at  51°  C.  (Luck),  the 
crude  fat  at  45°,  but  after  repeated  crystaUisation  from  alcoliol  and  then  from  ether, 
dt  62°  to  52-7°  (Brazi  e  r).  It  gives  off  the  odour  of  acrolein  when  heated.  By  saponi- 
fication with  potash,  it  yields  an  acid,  ButyroJimnodic  acid  (Bogbuttersaure),  to  which 
Luck  assigned  the  improbable  formula  C^^H'^O*;  but  according  to  Brazier,  this  acid 
has  tlie  same  composition  as  palmitic  acid,  C'-I£^'0\  or  C'H'-O-,  and  melts  at  53^^  C. 

BOG-HEAD  COAZi.    See  Co.ix. 

BOG-ORES.    See  Ieon. 

BOHEIC  ACIB.  C'H"'0=  =  C'n«0'.HlO-.— Anacid  occumng  in  small  quantity 
in  black  tea,  together  with  quercitannio  acid  (Rochleder,  Ann.  Ch.  Phai-m.  Jxiii. 
202.)  To  prepare  it,  a  decoction  of  black  tea  is  precipitated  at  the  boiling  heat  with 
acetate  of  lead;  the  filtered  liquid  is  left  to  stand  for  twenty-foiu-  hoiu-s,  and  asiaiii 
filtered  to  separate  a  small  sediment;  the  clear  solution  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
ammonia  sufficient  to  neutralise  the  acid  reaction  ;  the  yellow  precipitate  stirred  up 
witli  absolute  alcohol,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  and  the  filtrate  left 
to  evaporate  in  vacuo  over  oil  of -vitriol.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
solution  is  left  to  evaporate  in  vacuo,  then  dried  at  100°  C,  this  treatment  being  repeated 
tliree  times,  and  the  residue  finally  left  for  three  weeks  in  vacuo. 

The  acid  wlien  pulverised  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  like  quercitannic  acid.  Melts 
at  100°  C.  into  a  mass  which  draws  out  into  threads.  It  cakes  to};ether  wlien  exposed 
to  tlie  air,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  and  deliquesces  very  quickly.  Colours  ferric 
liydrochlorate  brown,  without  precipitation.  Dissolves  in  aU  proportions  in  water  and 
ill  alcoliol. 

By  dry  distillation,  it  yields  a  light  charcoal,  and  a  distillate  wliieh  smells  of  aeei  io 
acid  and  blackens  iron  salts.  The  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions  decompose  when 
evapui-aled  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  acid  is  dibasic,  the  formula  of  its  normal 
salts  being  C'H^OMVP.O-. 
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The  bariuM-sali,  +  H-0,  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  precipitate  by  mixing 

the  solution  of  the  acid  in  aqueous  alcohol,  Tvith  a  sliglit  excess  of  baryta-water.  The 
normal  lead-salt,  C'HTb-O''  +  H-0,  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  acid,  after  concentration  over  potash  in  vacuo,  with  alcoholic  acetate  of  lead,  wash- 
ing the  precipitate  with  alcohol,  and  drying  at  100°  C.  It  is  white,  with  a  tinge  of 
grey.  A  basic  lead-salt,  C'H'Pb-0"'.Pb-0,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  acid  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  It  forms  an  egg- 
yellow  precipitate.  (Rochleder.) 

BOIIiXia-G  POZXTT.    See  Heat. 

BOIiE.  A  massive  mineral,  having  a  perfectly  conchoi'dal  fracture,  a  glimmering 
internal  lustre,  and  a  shining  streak.  Its  colours  are  yeUow-red,  and  brownish-black. 
It  is  translucent  or  opaque ;  soft,  so  as  to  be  easily  cut  and  to  yield  to  the  nail.  It 
adheres  to  the  tongue,  lias  a  greasy  feel,  and  falls  to  pieces  in  water.  Specific  gravity 
1 4  to  2.  It  may  be  poUshed.  If  it  be  immersed  in  water  after  it  is  dried,  it  falls 
asunder  with  a  crackling  noise.  It  is  a  hydra  ted  sUicate  of  aluminium,  in  which  the 
aluminium  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  iron  (ferricum). 

The  following  are  analyses  of  bole : 


(W  ackenroder) 
i  (Lowig) 


H^O 

24-9  =  99-9 
24-03  =  101  05  ( 
24-02  =  99-14 

24-  00  =  99-97  ( Zelluer) 

25-  8G  =  97-82  (RammelEberg) 
/.    .      .   47  03        18-46         6-36         1-00           —        0-90»     25-28  -    99  03  (Thomson) 


Si02 

Al^O' 

Ca^O 

Mg^O 

K20 

41-9 

20-9 

12-2 

4-2-00 

24  04 

10-03 

0-52 

0-43 

41-05 

2.V03 

809 

0-45 

0-50 

i  l  00 

20-12 

8-53 

2-81 

2  01 

0-50 

4592 

2214 

3  90 

47  03 

18-46 

6-36 

1-00 

0-90» 

a,  from  Sasebiihl,  near  Gottingen ;  b,  from  Ettinghausen  ;  c,  from  Cap  de  Prudelles ; 
d  from  the  Brechte  Berg  in  Silesia.  The  composition  of  these  specimens  agrees  nearly 
with  the  formula  4M'0^.9SiO-.18H-0,  which,  by  substituting  m  =  pi,  maj-be  reduced 
to  7«'H^Si^0'-  -I-  4aq  ;  e,  fi-om  Stolpen  in  Saxony,  is  represented  nearly  by  the  formula 
Ca-0.2Al'0^.4SiO--f  4aq  =  (Ca2«("-H2)Si<0'«  +  3aq  ;  /,  from  the  Giant's  Causeway 
in  Ireland,  is  nearly  M''0^.3SiO^  +  6aq,  which  may  be  reduced  to  (?)i^H-)SiO' +  aq. 
All  these  are  formulae  of  orthosilicates.  {Rammclsberg's  Mineralchemie,  578;  Dana, 
ii.  252.) 

BOXaOGSfXAH  STOTTB.  Lemery  reports  that  an  Italian  shoemaker,  named 
Vincenzo  Casciarolo,  first  discovered  tlie  phosphoric  property  of  the  Bolognian  stone. 
It  is  the  ponderous  spar,  or  native  sulphate  of  baryta.  If  it  be  first  heated  to  ignition, 
then  finely  powdered,  and  made  into  a  paste  with  mucilage,  and  tliis  paste,  divided 
into  pieces  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  dried  in  a  moderate  heat,  be  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  a  -wind  furnace,  by  placing  them  loose  in  the  midst  of  the  charcoal,  a 
pyrophorus  will  be  obtained,  which,  after  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays, 
will  give  light  enough  in  the  dark  to  render  the  figures  on  the  dial-plate  of  a  watch 
visible.  U. 

BOZi5TXC  A,CX3>.  The  name  given  by  Braconnot  to  the  acid  existing  in  Boletus 
jisnido-igniarius,  since  shown  by  Bolley  and  Dessaignes  to  be  identical  with  fumaric 
acid. 

SOXiETUS.  A  genus  of  mushroom,  of  which  several  species  have  been  subjected 
to  chemical  examination  by  Brae  on  not  and  Bouillon  La  Grange  (Ann.  Chim.  bacx. 
272) ;  and  more  recently  by  Bolley, (Ann. Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvi.  44),  and  Dessaignes 
(Compt.  rend,  xxxvii.  780). 

The  chief  constituents  of  these  ftingi  are  extractive  matter,  nitrogenous  principles, 
the  so-called  fungin  {q.  v.),  sometimes  mannite,  perhaps  also  fermentable  sugar  and 
certain  organic  acids,  caW-ed.  fimgic  and  bolttic  acids  by  Braconnot,  but  probably  con- 
sisting, according  to  Dessaignes,  of  malic  or  fumaric  acid.  The  ash  contains  potash, 
lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  &c.  The  species  which  have  been  examined  are 
Boletus  bovinus  (Crell's  Chem.  Ann.  1785,  p.  280),  B.  ign/arius  (Ann.  Chim.  li.  75), 
B.  jvglandis  {ibid.  Ixxxvii.  226),  B.  Ia7-icis  {ibid.  Ixxx.  272),  B.  sidp/iunus  and  B. 
viscidus  (TrommsdoriF's  N.  Journ.  ix.  240). 

Boletus  laricis,  is  used  on  the  continent  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  agaric.  It 
is  in  white,  light,  friable  pieces,  the  outside  of  which  is  like  dark-coloured  leather.  Its 
taste,  at  first  sweetish,  soon  becomes  bitter  and  acrid.  Its  infusion  in  water  is  yellowish, 
sweet  tasted,  and  reddens  vegetable  blues. 

Bold  us  igniarius  is  found  in  most  countries,  and  particularly  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  on  the  trunks  of  old  ash  and  other  trees.  The  French  and  Germans  pre- 
pare it  abundantly  for  making  Under,  by  boiling  in  water,  drying,  beating  it,  steeping 
it  in  a  solution  of  nitre,  and  again  drying  it.  In  France  it  is  called  amadou,  in  this 
country  Genium  tinder.  It  has  been  recommended  in  surgery  for  stopping  hemor- 
rhage from  wounds.    It  imparts  to  water  a  deep  brown  eoloiu-  and  an  astringent  taste. 

•  Chloride  of  sodium. 
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SOSiOKETIwr.  A  resin  of  earthy  aspect,  found  in  the  fossil  fir-wood  of  Danish 
peat-bogs,  and  iu  the  needles  which  fall  from  the  growing  trees.  The  fresh  shoots 
contain  but  little  of  it ;  but  it  increases  with  the  age  of  the  needles,  and  is  most  abun- 
dant in  autumn  and  winter.  It  is  prepared  by  treating  with  boiling  alcohol  the  grey 
earthy  matter  found  in  hollow  fossO.  fir-stems,  and  precipitating  the  foreign  matters 
-with  acetate  of  lead.  The  solution  on  cooling  deposits  the  boloretin  as  an  earthy 
mass,  which  may  be  further  jjurified  by  repeated  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  with 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  precipitate  lead.  It  is  sohible  in  ether,  but  not  in 
cold  alcohol.  Melts  at  75° — 79°  C.  Its  composition  is  variable,  but  it  appears  always 
to  contain  the  elements  of  oil  of  turpentine  -pbts  water.  It  does  not,  however,  yield 
oil  of  turpentine  when  treated  with  phosphoric  anhydride.  (Forchammer,  Ann.  Ch, 
Pharm.  xli.  44.) 

BOliTOWITE.  A  variety  of  olivin,  Mg'SiO'',  occurring  in  crystalline  granules, 
disseminated  tlirougli  limestone  at  Bolton  in  Massachussets.  Colour  ash-grey,  wax- 
yellow,  or  yellowish-white,  with  vitreous  lustre.  Streak  white.  Transparent  or  trans- 
lucent. Specific  gravity  3-008  (Silliman);  3-21  (Brush).  Hardness  iu  unaltered 
specimens  =  G  or  rather  gi-eater  (Brush).  Cleavage  distinct  in  one  direction.  In- 
fusible before  the  blowpipe ;  slightly  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  following 
analyses  agree  nearly  with  the  formula  Mg^SiO'  or '2Mg-O.SiO^ :  a  by  J.  L.  Smith 
(SiU.  Am.  J.  [2]  xviii.  372) ;  6  by  G.  J.  Brush  {ihicl.  xxvii.  395) : 

SiO=       Mg-0      Fe^O      Ca=0    Al'O^  j^oss,by 

a.  42-31       51-16       2-77       .    .       0-18      "l-yO  =  98-32 

b.  42-82       54-44       1  47       0-85     trace      0-76  =  100-43 

Analyses  by  B.  Silliman  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  viii.  15)  and  v.  Hauer  (Kenngott's 
Uebersicht,  1854,  90)  gave  larger  amounts  of  silica  and  alumina,  and  less  magnesia; 
but  the  mineral  appears  to  have  been  but  imperfectly  decomposed. 

BOKVS.  A  highly  ferruginous  clay  from  Sinope  in  Asia  Minor,  containing,  ac- 
cording to  Klaprotb,  32-0  SiO-,  26-5  Al^O^  21-0  Fe'O',  17-0  IPO,  and  1-6  NaCl. 

BOIfS.  (E.  V.  Bibra,  Cliemische  Untersuehungen  iiber  die  Knochen  und  Zahne, 
&c.  Schweinfiirt,  1844,  p.  1—258,  289—385;  E.  Fremy,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlvii. 
47 — 107;  also  Traite  de  Chimie,  par  Pelouze  et  Fri^my,  2nd  edition,  vi.  261;  C.  J. 
Lehmann,  Physiological  Chemistry,  iii.  12,  and  Gmelin's  Handbuch,  viii.  429.) — 
Bone-tissue  is  of  two  kinds,  compact  and  spongy.  The  long  tubular  bones  of  the 
extremities  are  formed  mainly  of  the  compact  tissue,  while  the  flat  bones,  as  those  of 
the  skull  and  pelvis,  and  the  short  round  bones,  consist  of  an  external  compact  layer, 
enclosing  a  mass  of  the  more  porous  or  spongy  tissue.  The  outer  surface  of  bones  is 
covered  with  a  thin  membrane  (th.e periosteum),  traversed  by  great  numbers  of  nerves 
and  bloodvessels,  while  the  inner  surfaces  of  their  ca-vities  and  channels  are  lined  with 
a  still  thinner  membrane.  These  tubes  and  cavities  contain  a  fatty  substance  called 
marrow.  The  substance  of  the  bone  itself  exhibits  a  laminated  structure,  the  indi- 
vidual layers  being  concentric  with  the  tubes  and  channels  containing  the  marrow. 
These  layers  consist  of  an  amorphous  substance,  intersected  by  cavities,  from  which 
proceed  innumerable  intercommunicating  channels. 

The  true  bony  tissue,  distinguished  from  the  external  and  internal  membranes,  the 
marrow,  and  the  various  fluids  contained  in  the  channels  and  cavities  above-mentioned, 
consists  essentially  of  an  organic  substance,  called  bone-cartilage,  or  ossein,  and  an  in- 
organic substance,  composed  mainly  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  calcium,  CaTO^,  together 
with  smaller  quantities  phosphcUe  of  magnesium,  Mg'PO',  carbonate  of  calcium,  and 
jluoriele  of  calcium. 

If  a  bone  be  incinerated  without  previously  reducing  it  to  powder,  and  washing  out 
the  blood  and  other  extraneous  fluids  contained  in  its  cavities,  the  ash  will  like\\'i>o 
contain  small  quantities  of  alkaline  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  chloridis,  and  of  inr,}, 
but  these  are  derived  from  the  liquids  just  mentioned,  and  do  not  properly  belong  to 
the  bone  itself. 

The  bone-cartUage  or  ossein  may  be  separated  from  the  earthy  matter  by  macerating 
a  bone  for  some  time  in  dilute  hyilrochloric  acid.  The  calcium-salts  then  gradually 
dissolve,  the  mass  becomes  translucent  and  soft,  and  ultimately  the  cartilage  is  left 
fi-ee  from  mineral  matte)-,  and  retaining  the  form  of  the  bone.  By  boUing  in  wate^,  it 
is  converted  into  gelatin  and  dissolves,  forming  a  solution  clouded  by  suspended  fat 
and  vascular  tissue,  and  solidifying  in  a  jelly  on  cooling.  When  freed  from  these  cx- 
traiieous  matters  by  digestion  in  alcohol  and  in  ethei',  it  is  found  to  have  the  same 
ju-oportional  constitution  as  gelatin,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  in  which 
tlir  eoniposition  of  bone-CiU'tilage  from  various  sources  is  compared  with  that  of  pure 
gvluliu  (_isinglassj. 
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Composition  of  Gelatin  and  Bone-cartilagc. 


Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. 

■  Gelatin : 

From  Bone 

50-40 

6-64 

18-34 

24-64 

Mulder. 

„       ,,     (fossil)  . 

50-40 

7-11 

18-15 

24-36 

V.  Bibra. 

,,     Isinglass  . 

50-76 

6-64 

18-32 

24-69 

Mulder. 

Bone-cartilage  : 

From  femur  of  Ox  . 

ou  lo 

/  U/ 

J-o  -10 

24-35 

y.  Bibra. 

„  Pipa 

50-45 

7-08 

18-21 

24-24 

„     Kib  of  Eiver  Carp  . 

50-32 

7-22 

18-42 

24-00 

„     Ox  ... 

49-81 

7-14 

17-32 

25-67 

Fr^my. 

„     Calf       .       .  . 

49-9 

7-3 

17-2 

25-6 

„     Owl       .       .  . 

49-05 

6-77 

Bone-cartilage  also  contains  sulphur,  wliich  v.  Bibra  estimates  at  0-216  per  cent. 

The  chief  dSerence  between  bone-cartilage  and  gelatin  is,  that  the  latter  dissolves 
easily  and  immediately  in  boiling  water,  wliereas  the  former  is  insoluble  in  water  until 
it  has  been  converted  into  gelatin,  which  requires  long  boiling. 

According  to  Fremy,  the  bone-cartilage  has  likewise  the  same  composition  in  young 
and  in  old  animals.  Fcetal  bones,  however,  do  not  appesir  to  yield  gelatin  when  boiled 
with  water;  or  at  all  events,  Schwann  (Mikrosk.  Unters.  1839,  p.  3),  could  not  ob- 
tain that  substance  from  the  bones  of  a  foetal  calf,  nor  Hoppel  (Arch,  f  pathol.  Anat. 
V.  174)  from  those  of  a  rabbit,  down  to  the  last  hours  of  intra-uterine  life.  In  fossil 
bones,  the  cartilage  is  often  found  to  be  converted  into  true  gelatin.  The  cartilage  of 
diseased  bones  does  not  appear  to  diifer  from  that  of  healthy  bones  (v.  Bibra  and 
others).  In  the  bones  of  certain  water-birds,  and  in  the  spines  of  certain  fishes, 
Fremy  found  a  substance  resembling  ossein  in  phj-sical  characters,  and  isomeric  with 
it,  but  differing  from  it  in  not  yielding  gelatin  when  boiled  with  water. 

Quantitative  Analysis. — The  bone  is  first  reduced  to  fine  powder  by  rasping,  then 
washed  with  water  to  remove  soluble  salts,  &c.,  and  digested  -srith  ether  to  remove 
fatty  matters.  Care  must  however  be  taken  not  to  continue  the  washing  with  water 
too  long,  as  by  the  prolonged  action  of  water,  small  quantities  of  the  phosphates  of 
calcium  and  magnesium  are  dissolved  out,  the  quantity  thus  removed  increasing  as 
the  organic  matter  of  the  bone  passes  more  and  more  into  the  state  of  putrefaction. 
(Wohler.) 

The  bone  purified  as  above,  is  next  incinerated  in  a  mufile  (p.  418),  till  it  becomes 
quite  white,  then  moistened  -svith  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  to  restore  any 
carbonic  acid  that  may  have  been  driven  off  from  the  lime,  and  again  heated  just 
sufficiently  to  expel  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonium.  The  difference  between 
the  weight  of  the  dried  bone  before  ignition,  and  that  of  the  ash,  gives  the  amoimt  of 
cartilage. 

The  analysis  of  the  ash  is  made  for  the  most  part  by  the  ordinary  methods  (p.  419). 

The  carbonic  acid  must  be  estimated  by  one  of  the  methods  given  under  Alkali- 
METEY  (p.  117),  first  in  the  unignited  bone-powder,  and  afterwards  in  the  ash.  The 
first  gives  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  calcium  in  the  bone,  and  from  the  difference 
of  the  two  determinations,  the  quantity  of  Ume  which  was  in  combination  with  organic 
acids  may  be  found.  The  amount  of  carbonate  of  calcium  cannot  be  correctly  esti- 
mated by  precipitating  with  carbonate  of  ammonium  the  lime  which  remains  in  solu- 
tion after  tlie  pliosphate  of  calcium  has  been  precipitated  by  caustic  ammonia.  Tho 
adoption  of  this  method  in  the  earlier  analyses,  led  to  the  incon-eet  conclusion  that 
the  calcium-phosphate  contained  in  bone-earth  was  8Ca-0.P-0^  instead  of  3Ca-0.P'-0-\ 

The  amount  of  fluorine  in  bones  has  seldom  been  determined  quantitatively,  the 
calcium  really  existing  as  fluoride  being  generally  reckoned  together  with  the  car- 
bonate or  phosphate.  Marc  hand,  however  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxvii.  83),  found  in  a  human 
thigh-bone  1  per  cent.,  and  Heiutz  (Wien,  Akad.  Ber.  1849,  p.  51),  foimd  in  a  similar 
bone  2  05  per  cent,  fluoride  of  calcium.  In  fossil  bones,  the  proportion  of  this  salt  is 
often  much  greater. 

As  l)one-tiss\ie  is  very  hygroscopic,  it  is  necessary,  in  comparing  the  quantities  of 
wall  r  which  different  bones  retain,  after  drying  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatiu-es,  to 
notice  the  indications  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  before  exposing  the  bones  to 
the  heat  of  the  water-bath  or  oil-bath. 
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The  most  complete  investigations  that  have  been  made  of  the  composition  of  bone, 
are  those  of  v.  Bibra  and  Fr6my.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  percentage  of 
inorganic  matter  in  human  bones  of  various  ages,  as  determined  by  v.  Bibra. 


Name  of  Bone. 

Percentage 
of  Ash. 

Name  of  Bone. 

Percentage 
of  Ash. 

Male  foetus,  7  months  : 
Femur,  tibia,  humerus  . 

Female  fat  us,  7  months 

Boil,  1  months : 

Til.)ia  .... 
Atlas  .... 

Boy,  1  year : 

Femur  .... 

Humerus 

Tibia 

Radius  .... 
Ulna  .... 
Rib  .... 
Scapida  .... 

59-1  to  59-6 
64-5  to  65-4 

65-32 
64-07 

56-43 
58-58 
56-58 
52-52 
56-51 
49-30 
49-71 

Woman,  25  years: 
Femur,  tibia,  fibula,  idna, 

OS  occipitis 
Humerus 
Clavicule 

Rib  .... 

Sternum 

Scapula  .... 
Vortebraj 

Os  innominatum  . 

Man,  between  25  and  30  yrs. 
Femur,  tibia,  humerus, 
idna  .... 
Os  occipitis  . 
Rib  .... 

68-4  to  68-8 
69-25 

67-  51 

64-  57 
61-43 

65-  48 
54-25 
59-97 

68-0  to  69-4 

68-  73 
63-99 

Boij,  5  years : 

Femur  .... 
Tibia  .... 

67-80 
67-71 

JVoman,  78  years : 
Femur  .... 

66-81 

Gifl,  19  years : 
Femur  .... 
Humerus 

67-85 
67-71 

3Ian,  58  years : 

Femur,  dense  portion 
,,      spongy  portion  . 

68-53 
64-18 

From  these  results  it  appears :  1.  That  the  proportion  of  inorganic  matter  in  bone 
is  smaller  in  youth  than  in  age,  although  no  regular  gradation  can  be  observed.  2.  The 
proportion  of  inorganic  matter  is  greater  in  compact  thau  in  spongy  bone-tissue ; 
greater  also  in  the  bones  of  the  extremities  than  in  those  of  the  trunk ;  greatest  of  all 
in  the  thigh-bone.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  greatest  in  tliose  bones  which  are  most 
moved,  or  have  to  bear  the  greatest  strain  ;  this  observation  is  corroborated  by  the 
composition  of  the  bones  of  birds  (see  below). 

The  different  orders  of  mammiferous  animals  do  not  exhibit  any  essential  differences 
in  the  proportions  of  inorganic  matter  in  their  bones,  the  limits  being  64  and  75  per 
cent.  The  bones  of  birds  contain  on  the  average  a  larger  proportion  of  inorganic 
matter  than  those  of  mammals,  viz.  68-6  to  75-8  per  cent.  ;  those  of  reptiles  rather 
less,  51-7  to  68-D  per  cent.  The  bones  of  fishes  exhibit  great  variety  in  the  proportion 
of  mineral  matter  which  they  contain,  e.  ff.  Bony  fishes:  eel  51-62  per  cent.;  cod 
65-76;  sa/wow  64-37  ;  pm-A  59-40  per  cent.  Cartilaginous  fishes:  Shark  46  82  per 
cent. ;  lamprey  1-66  per  cent. 

Fremy's  results  agree  for  the  most  part  vnih  those  of  v.  Bibra,  excepting  in  the 
proportion  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter  in  bones  of  different  ages,  which,  according 
to  Fremy,  do  not  exhibit  in  this  respect  any  sensible  variation.  The  bone  of  a  foetus 
was  found  to  yield  the  same  quantity  of  ash  as  that  of  a  woman  97  years  of  age,  and 
the  first  bony  particles  that  make  their  appearance  in  the  midst  of  the  cartilaginous 
mass,  which  in  the  foetus  precedes  the  formation  of  true  bone,  were  found  to  contain 
the  same  quantity  of  mineral  matter  as  the  bone  of  an  adult  animal  (see  table,  p.  621). 
The  greater  brittleness  of  the  bones  in  age  is  attributed  by  Fri^'my  to  the  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  the  spongy  tissue,  the  thickness  of  the  hard  and  dense  portion  of  the 
bones  continually  diminishing  as  age  advances. 

Fremy's  analyses  of  the  bones  of  animals  belonging  to  different  orders  show,  in 
accordance  -vrith  those  of  v.  Bibra,  that  the  bones  of  mammifers  exhibit  the  same 
average  composition  as  those  of  man,  the  bones  of  herbivorous  c^uadrupeds,  however, 
generally  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  lime-salts  than  those  of  flesh-eaters.  The 
bones  of  birds  have  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  lime-salts  as  those  of  herbivorous 
mammals,  and  those  of  reptiles  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  carnivorous  mammals. 
The  lioues  of  fishes  exhibit  great  diversity  of  composition,  those  of  bony  fishes  being 
very  much  like  those  of  manmifers,  whereas  those  of  cartilaginous  fishes  are  rich  ia 
organic  matter,  aad  contaiu  but  a  small  proportion  of  mineral  salts. 
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ConvparaUve  Analyses  of  Bones  belonging  to  different  Orders  of  the  Animal  Kingdom, 

(Fr6my.) 


Name  of  Bone. 

Ash  per 
cent. 

Phos- 
phate of 
Calcium. 

Phos- 
phate of 

Mag- 
ncsium 

Carbonate 
of 

Calcium. 

Male  foetus,  4  months  ;  femur  .... 

61-7 

60-2 

„        6  months;      „     .       .       .  . 

62-8 

60-2 

Female  fcetus,                >,  • 

63-0 

„        7  months;  humerus 
Girl,  bom  alive ;  femur  ..... 

62-8 

64-8 

60-8 

Boy,  18  months ;,,..... 

64-6 

61-5 

Woman,  22  years ;  scapula  .... 

63-3 

60-0 

„             „       cranium  .... 

64-1 

57-8 

1-7 

10-9 

„             „       femur  .... 

64-6 

„             „       humerus  .... 

64-1 

Man ;  spongy  part  of  femur  .... 

61-0 

„     dense  „ 
Man,     40  years ;  femur  .... 

65-0 

64-2 

56-9 

13 

10-2 

Woman,  80     „  „  

64-6 

60-9 

1-2 

7-5 

„      81     „  „   

64-5 

581 

1-2 

10-0 

„      88     „  „   

64-3 

57-4 

1-2 

9-3 

,,        ,,           spongy  part  of  femur  . 

59-7 

54-0 

1-2 

70 

,,      97          femur  ..... 

64-9 

570 

1-2 

9-3 

Egyptian  mummy  ;  femur  .... 

65-0 

58-7 

1-7 

6-9 

Daki ;  femur  ....... 

64-0 

Kinkajou ;  femur  

62-0 

Genet  ........ 

70-2 

Bitch  ;  femur  

62-1 

590 

1-2 

61 

Young  lioness  ;  femur  ..... 

64-7 

600 

1-5 

6-3 

Panther ;  femur  

65-6 

Morse  

63-1 

53-9 

1-5 

9-3 

Rabbit ;  femur  

66-3 

58-7 

1-1 

6-3 

Guinea-pig  

71-8 

Indian  elephant  

66-8 

62-2 

1-2 

e-6 

Java  rhinoceros  ...... 

65-3 

60-0 

2-3 

6-2 

Horse;  femur  ...... 

70-4 

Calf,  still-born  ;  spongy  part  of  femur 

61-5 

60-5 

1-2 

„           ,,       dense      ,,          „        .  . 

64-4 

59-4 

1-7 

5-2 

„   5  months ;  femur  

69-1 

61-2 

1-2 

8-4 

Cow,  full  grown  ...... 

70-7 

„  old   

71-1 

»)      »>               »»       •  ... 

Ox ;  humerus  

,,  „  

71-3 

62-5 

2-7 

7-9 

70-4 

61-4 

1-7 

8-6 

70-2 

62-4 

1-7 

7-9 

Bidl;  femur    ....       .       .  . 

69-3 

59-8 

1-5 

8-4 

Lamb  ;,,....... 

67-7 

60-7 

1-5 

8-1 

Sheep ;   

70-0 

62-9 

1-3 

7-7 

Goat ;  

68-0 

58-3 

1-2 

8-4 

Cachalot,,  ....... 

62-9 

51-9 

05 

10-6 

Wliale ;  spongy  part  

57-5 

60-6 

1-7 

8-4 

Eagle  

70-5 

Vulture  

66-2 

Owl  (Grand  Duke)  

71-3 

61-6 

1-5 

8-8 

Ostrich ;  dense  part  

70-0 

,,       spongy  p;irt  

Bustard  

67-0 

711 

Chicken  

68-2 

64-4 

1-1 

5-6 

Turkey  ....... 

67-7 

63-8 

1-2 

5-6 

Partridge  

70-7 

65-4 

Heron  

70-6 

62-5 

1-5 

10-2 

Tlu'iish  ........ 

66-6 

63-0 

Humming  bird  ;  bones  of  head 

5oO 

„  Hmbs 

69-0 
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Name  of  Bone. 

Ash  per 
cent. 

Phos- 
phate of 
Calcium, 

Phos- 
phate of 

Mag- 
nesium. 

vxiri'oiitii  c 

of 

Calcium. 

Teal  

73-5 

68-4 

1-3 

5-6 

Turtle ;  carapace  ...... 

64-3 

58-0 

1-2 

Land  tortoise  ;  carapace  

64-0 

660 

1-2 

10-7 

Crocodile  ;  cutaneous  bone  .... 

6-i-G 

58-3 

trace 

9-7 

Crocodile  ....... 

G4'0 

58-3 

0-5 

7-7 

Serpent   

G7'5 

Cod  

61-3 

551 

1-3 

7-0 

Barbel  

60-2 

Sole  

5-1-0 

Shad  

50- 

Carp  ........ 

61'1 

58-1 

11 

4-7 

Pike  

66-9 

64-2 

1-2 

4-7 

Eel  

57-0 

561 

trace 

2-2 

Tctrodou  ;  maxillary  with  teeth 

76-0 

JJiodon  ;  spine  of  the  skin  .... 

68-8 

Shark  ........ 

62-6 

Kay;  cartilage  ...... 

30-0 

27-7 

trace 

4-3 

„      scales  ....... 

Lamprey ;  head  with  teeth  .... 

65-3 

64-4 

trace 

1-3 

2-2 

Diseased  Bones.  —  Bones  are  subject  to  several  diseases,  in  nearly  all  of  which 
:he  proportion  of  inorganic  matter  is  found  to  diminish.  In  caries,  the  calcareous  jior- 
:ion  of  the  bone  is  destroyed,  without  alteration  of  tlie  cartilage,  the  latter  still  yield- 
ng  gelatin  when  boiled  with  water.  In  a  carious  femur,  v.  Bibra  found  the 
Droportiou  of  inorganic  salts  reduced  to  38'3  per  cent.,  and  in  a  portion  of  astragalus, 
:aken  from  the  centre  of  the  caries,  it  was  only  18-5  per  cent.  —  In  osteomalacia  and 
•■achitis,  the  proportion  of  mineral  matter  sometimes  diminishes  to  such  an  extent,  that 
:lie  bones  bond  under  the  weight  of  the  body.  Marchaud  found  in  the  femur  of  a 
rachitic  child  72-20  per  cent,  cartilage,  7'20  fat,  1478  phosphate  of  calcium,  3-0  car- 
bonate of  calcium,  0'80  phosphate  of  magnesium,  and  2-02  sulpliate  of  calcium,  cliloride 
af  sodium,  iron  (and  loss).  In  the  ost(omedacia  of  adults,  the  ti-ibasic  phosphate  of 
calcium  is  converted  into  |-phosphate,  8Ca^0.3P'-0*  (Weber),  and  the  bones  sometimes 
contain  a  free  acid.  In  this  disease,  and  in  the  rachitis  of  children,  the  cartilage  is 
(requently  altered  in  character,  so  that  it  no  longer  yields  gelatin  when  boiled  with 
water.  Exostosis  is  the  formation  of  osseous  tumours  on  the  surface  of  bones  ;  these 
tumours  likewise  contain  an  excess  of  cartilage.  Sclerosis  is  the  formation  of  cartilage, 
and  ultimately  of  true  bony  tissue  within  the  medullary  cavities  and  canals  of  the 
bones,  which  thus  become  denser  and  almost  like  ivory.  Here  also  the  organic  matter 
is  generally  in  excess,  and  the  carbonate  of  calcium  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
phosphate.  In  osteoporosis,  which  is  a  dilatation  of  the  medullary  cavities.  &c.,  either 
from  the  excessive  development  of  the  medulla,  or  from  the  solvent  action  of  fluids 
infused  into  the  cavities,  the  mineral  matter  is  also  found  to  disappear  more  quickly 
than  the  organic  matter. 

Fossil  Bones.  —  When  a  bone  is  exposed  to  the  air  or  bm-ied  in  tlie  earth,  the 
organic  tissue  gradually  disappears,  while  the  calcareous  salts  remain.  In  buried 
bones,  the  tissue  likewise  becomes  incrusted  with  various  substances  derived  from  the 
surrounding  soD,  so  that  fossil  bones  often  contain  considerable  quantities  of  carbonate, 
sulpliate,  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  silica,  &c.,  according  to  the  natm-e  of  the  formation 
in  which  they  are  embedded.  The  proportion  of  cai'bonate  of  calcium  sometimes 
amounts  to  67  per  cent.  The  silica  is  in  the  form  of  quartz,  that  is,  in  the  modifica- 
tion which  is  insoluble  in  acids  and  in  dilute  alkalis.  In  some  cases,  the  proportion 
of  tricalcic  phosphate  remains  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  original  bone,  whereas  in 
others  it  is  greatly  diminished.  The  proportion  of  phosphate  of  magnesium  does  not 
vary  greatly ;  it  diminishes,  however,  to  a  certain  extent  when  the  phosphate  of  cal- 
cium is  replaced  by  carbonate  of  calcium  or  by  siliceous  compounds.  Many  fossil 
bones  stUl  retain  a  portion  of  their  cartilage,  which  is  sometimes  also  converted  into 
true  gelatin. 
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Analyses  of  Various  Fossil  hones.  (Fr^my.) 


Asn 
per  cent. 

Phosphate 
of 

Calcium. 

Phosphate 
of 

Magnesium. 

Carbonate 
of 

Calcium. 

Silica  and 
Fluoride  of 
Calcium. 

Organic 
Matter. 

Ox  from  th<^  cives  of  Orpston  : 

iTiGtatarsal  lion6, 6Xt6riial  por* 

tion    having   the  aspect  of 

80-74 

71-1 

1-5 

11-8 

10*3 

Internal  portion  of  th6  tiaine, 

80-6 

71-.'i 

1'7 

11-3 

ll'O 

Spoiipy  portion  of  tiiG  same  . 

84-2 

63  3 

1-2 

5"2 

172 

8'0 

Riiinocprog,  from  Sansan  ( Gers) ; 

83-4 

.59- n 

41-3 

2-6 

trace 

Ribs  ol  the  same.       .  ^ 

83- 1 

66-8 

27-5 

1-4 

Hyena,  from  the  caves  of  Kirk- 

dale,  long  bi^ne 

75-5 

720 

1-3 

4-7 

20-0 

Rhinoceros ;  dorsal  vertebrie 

69-5 

25-7 

0-4 

8-5 

,,       „     humerus , 

73-0 

32-4 

(1-4 

Cl-0 

6-2 

„      „  teeth 

90-4 

65-2 

0-7 

13-8 

14-5 

Mastodon;  tusk  .      .      .  . 

90-4 

6C-5 

0-7 

24-3 

Bear  ;  dense  part  of  bones  . 

83  9 

59-7 

0-4 

23  G 

9-8 

„     spongy  part 
Anoplotherium ;    caudal  ver- 

76-7 

23-1 

1-2 

G7-5 

14-0 

84-0 

63-1 

0-4 

20-4 

19-4 

Tortoise ;  vertebrae  . 

87-0 

61-1 

0-7 

10-6 

18-6 

BOXTS-BXiACK.  Animal  black.  Animal  charcoal,  Bcinschwarz. — A  product  ob- 
tained by  heating  bones  to  redness  in  close  vessels.  Large  quantities  of  stinking  gas, 
empyreumatie  oil,  and  volatile  alkaloids,  are  then  evolved,  and  there  remains  a  black 
mass  consisting  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  charcoal  containing  nitrogen,  -with  the 
mineral  matter  of  the  bone,  chiefly  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  calcium.  It  possesses 
the  power  of  abstracting  many  solid  substances  from  their  solutions,  and  is  used  on  a 
very  large  scale  as  a  decolorising  agent  in  tlie  refining  of  sugar.  That  it  may  possess 
this  property  in  the  highest  degree,  the  preparation  must  be  so  conducted  as  to  leave 
the  largest  possible  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  product,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render 
it  very  porous.  The  air  must  therefore  be  carefully  excluded  during  the  ignition,  and 
the  heat  must  be  regulated  so  as  not  to  cause  the  mass  to  cake  together  or  become 
agglutinated  by  tlie  fusion  of  organic  substances.  The  bones  should  be  fresh  ;  those 
■which  have  lost  much  of  their  organic  matter  bj'  putrefaction,  either  in  the  air  or 
underground,  do  not  yield  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cluircoal.  They  should  be  coarsely 
comminuted  and  boUed  to  free  them  from  fat,  which  woidd  melt  and  yield  a  very  com- 
pact charcoal. 

The  yield  of  bone-black  varies  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  according  to  the  composition 
of  the  bones.  The  long  cylindi-ical  bones  of  the  extremities  are  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose;  they  yield  about  60  per  cent  of  bone-black,  containing  1  to  \\  carbon  to 
9  pts.  phosphate  of  calcium.  Eibs,  skulls,  and  vertebne  yield  a  smaller  quantity, 
and  not  of  good  quality :  hence  it  is  better  to  use  them  for  the  preparation  of 
gelatin. 

The  cai'bonisation  of  bones  is  performed  either  in  iron  cylinders,  like  those  used  in 
the  distillation  of  coal,  or  in  covered  pots  of  cast-iron  or  crucible-ware,  heated  in  a" 
reverberatory  furnace;  the  latter  method  yields  the  best  charcoal,  but  the  former  is 
adopted  when  it  is  desired  to  collect  the  volatUe  products  which  are  given  otF.  (See 
Bone-Oil.)  (For  details  and  figm-es  of  machinery,  see  Tire's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines,  i.  369;  Muspratt's  Chemistry,  i.  315;  Hatidworterbuch  d. 
Chern.  2"  Aufl.  ii.  767).  _ 

Bone-black  is  extensively  used  both  as  a  decolorising  and  deodorising  agent ;  it 
likewise  removes  lime  and  its  salts  from  their  aqueous  solutions,  and  is  accordingly 
used  for  the  purification  of  highly  calcareous  waters.  In  the  refining  of  sugar,  it 
serves  to  free  the  sjn^up  both  from  colouring  matter  and  from  lime.  It  decomposes 
many  metallic  salts,  sometimes  absorbing  the  oxides  or  metallic  acids,  sometimes 
reducing  tliem.  It  abstracts  iodine,  not  only  from  solution,  but  even  from  its  salts. 
It  likewise  removes  bitter  principles  and  organic  alkaloids  from  their  solutions,  and 
Las  been  recommended  as  an  antidote  in  case  of  poisoning  by  such  substances. 

Bone-black  wliich  has  been  used  for  removing  colouring  matter  and  lime  from 
syrup  or  otlicr  liquids,  may  bo  revivified,  that  is,  restored  to  its  original  state,  by  tlie 
following  processes :  —  1.  Treating  it  with  acids  to  remove  the  lime.  —  2.  Leaving  it  to' 
ferment  or  pxitrofy,  in  order  to  render  soluble  the  organic  substances  whicli  it  has 
absorbed.  —  3.  Washing.  —  4.  Ignition.    (For  details,  see  the  works  above  cited.) 

Bone-black  is  sometimes  used  as  a  pigment;  for  which  purpose  it  is  made  into  a 
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paste  with  water,  and  finely  pnlvevised  in  a  colour-mill.  The  finest  pigment  of  tliis 
kind  is  ii'ory-hlack,  which  is  obtained  by  the  carbonisation  of  ivory. 

Lastly  lione-blaclj;  is  used  as  a  maniu'o,  especially  for  cereal  crops,  being  well  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  l:)oth  by  the  phosphoric  acid  and  the  nitrogen  which  it  contains.  It  is 
chiefly  efficacious  on  soils  which  still  retain  a  considerable  quantity  of  decayed  vege- 
table matter. 

SOXfE-OZ^b.  Dipper  s  oil,  Animal  oil,  Olnim  animale  Dippclii. — This  oil  is  obtained 
in  large  quantity  in  the  preparation  of  bone-black,  by  igniting  charcoal  in  cylinders. 
Similar  products  are  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  other  animal  substances.  Tlie 
original  DipfcVs  oil  known  in  Pharmacy  was  produced  from  stag's  horn  ;  but  all  the 
animal  oil  now  met  -with  in  commerce,  is  obtained  from  bones  in  the  manner  above- 
mentioned.  It  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  series  of  elaborate  investigations  by 
Professor  Anderson  of  Glasgow.  (Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
x-s-i.  4  ;  XX.  Part  II.  247  ;  xxi.  Part  I.  219,  and  Part  IV.  571.  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxx. 
32  ;  Ixxx.  44  ;  xciv.  358  ;  cv.  335.  Jahresber.  f.  Chem.  1847-8,  p.  651  ;  1851,  p. 
475  ;  1854,  p.  488  ;  1867,  p.  392.) 

Bone-oil  is  mainly  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  gelatinous  tissue,  inasmuch  as 
the  bones  used  for  tlie  preparation  of  animal  charcoal  are  boiled,  before  ignition,  with 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  to  deprive  them  of  their  fat  (p.  624).  The  crude  oil  is 
dark  brown  or  nearly  black,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0'970.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
a  mixture  of  volatile  organic  bases,  together  with  smaller  quantities  of  acids  and 
neutral  hydrocarbons. 

On  subjecting  a  large  quantity  of  the  crude  oil  to  fi-actional  distillation,  the  first  |  of 
the  distillate  consists  of  about  equal  parts  of  a  yellow  oil  and  a  watery  liquid  holcbng 
in  solution  sulphide,  cyanide,  and  carbonate  of  ammonium,  together  with  small 
quantities  of  very  volatile  organic  bases.  On  supersaturating  this  watery  liquid  with 
.sulphuric  acid,  boiling  for  a  while,  then  distilling  with  slaked  lime,  and  immersing 
sticks  of  potash  in  the  wateiy  distillate,  ammonia  is  given  off  with  brisk  effervescence, 
and  a  smaU  quantity  of  oily  bases  separates  on  the  surface  of  the  potash-solution. 

The  remaining  |  of  the  distillate  consists  of  oily  bases  of  various  degrees  of  volatility. 
On  mixing  them  (together  with  the  small  portion  of  oily  bases  separated  from  the 
watery  liquid  just  mentioned)  with  excess  of  dilute  sulpli uric  acid,  setting  the  mixture 
aside  for  some  days,  and  frequently  shaking  it,  then  separating  the  strongly  acid  liquid 
from  the  portion  of  oil  still  unacted  on,  and  lioiling  it  for  some  time  in  a  still,  an  alka- 
line liquid  passes  over  containing  ^;yn'AoZ,  C'H^N,  a  weak  base  first  noticed  by  Runge 
(Pogg.  Ann.  xxxi.  65)  in  bone-oil  and  in  coal-tar,  and  distinguished  l  iy  the  property  of 
imparting  a  deep  piu-ple-red  colour  to  fir  wood  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  remaining  acid  liquid,  after  cooling,  is  mixed  with  excess  of  slaked  lime  and 
distilled,  and  the  distillate  is  treated  with  solid  caustic  potash,  which  separates  a 
quantity  of  oily  bases,  while  the  wateiy  liquid  retains  in  solution  rt»;«!om;a  und  mtihi/- 
lamine,  which  are  given  off  on  simply  distilling  the  liquid,  and  may  be  condensed  in 
dilute  hydi'ochloric  acid. 

On  submitting  to  fractional  distillation  the  mixture  of  oily  bases  separated  by  the 
potash,  a  number  of  bases  are  obtained  from  65''  to  100°  U.  belonging  to  the  series 
C"H-"+^N,  viz.  ethylamine  C'-'H'N,  tritylamine  C^H»N,  tetrylamine  C^H"N,  and  amy- 
himine  C'H'^H  ;  and  above  115°  C.  another  series  of  bases  are  given  off  belonging  to  the 
series  C°H^°— 'N,  and  isomeric  with  phenylamine  and  its  homologues,  viz.  : 

PjTidine.  C^'H^N,  boiling  at  116'7^  C. 
Picoline,  C'H'N,      „      „  135 
Lulidine,  CH^N,      „      „  154-5 
Collidiue,  CTi"N,     „      „  180 

The  non-basic  portion  of  bone-oil  yields  by  repeated  rectification,  a  liquid  boiling  at 
65-5°  C,  which,  when  exposed  to  a  freezing  mixtiu-e,  separates  into  two  distinct  layers. 
The  portions  boiling  at  a  higher  temperature  do  not  exhibit  this  property.  They  con- 
tain benzene,  and  probably  also  homologues  thereof,  also  alcohol-rucUclcs,  and  nitro- 
c/ciioiis  compounds  which  are  decomposed  by  sodium. 

BOUSSSQKE'E'ITE.    A  variety  of  hydrous  dichro'ite  (ii.  422). 

Bonizifr.  Borate  of  Mar/nesia. — A  mineral  occurring  in  crvstals: 
imbedded  in  gj-psum  and  anhych-ite  at  Liineberg  in  Hanover,  vSegelierg  in  Hol- 
stein,  and  Luneville,  La  Meurthe,  in  France.  The  crystals  are  monometric ;  cubes, 
rhomboidal  dodecahedrons  or  tetrahedrons,  generally  hemihech-al  combinations  with 
a  great  number  of  faces.  Cleavage  octahedral  in  traces.  Specific  gravity  =  2-974. 
Hardness  =  7.  Lustre  viti-eous,  inclining  to  adamantine.  Colour  white,  inclining  to 
grey,  yellow,  and  green.  Streak  white.  Subtransparent  to  siditrnnshicent.  Fracture 
concho'idal,  uneven.     Pyro-electric,  even  when  nuissive.    (Dana,  ii.  393.) 

Boracite  was  fnrmei-ly  regai'dcd  as  a  bni-nte  of  iiiagm  sium.  3T.Ig-0.B'-'O-',  containing  a 
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small  quantity  of  iron  ;  but  recent  analyses  have  shown  tliat  it  likewise  contains  cliloriue. 
The  mean  results  are  as  follows : 

Mg'O         Fe'O  B^O'  CI  H-0 

30-67  1-62  62-55  7-96  0-75  (Potyka.) 

30-48  1-38  —  8-50  —  (Siewert  and  Geist.) 

If  now  the  ferrous  oxide  be  reckoned  as  magnesia  (Fe-0  :  Mg-0  =  72  :  40)  these 
analyses  give  respectiTely  31-57  and  31-25  magnesia;  and  the  results  agree  nearly 
■with  the  formula  MgCl.(3Mg-0.4B20'),  which  requires  31-35per  cent.  Mg-0,  62-50  B^O^ 
and  7-94  CI.    (Eammelsberg's  Mineralchemie,  p.  254.) 

BORAX.    Acid  borate  of  sodium.    See  Borates,  under  Boeon,  Oxide  OF(p.645). 

BORZDES.    Compounds  of  boron  with  metals.    See  Boeon. 

BORM'EEII'E.  Valcrene.  C">H'^ — A  liquid  hydrocarbon,  isomeric  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  secreted  by  the  Dryahalanops  camfhora,  and  holding  in  solution  a  solid 
substance,  boi-neol,  or  camphor  of  Borneo.  It  is  also  obtained  from  essential  oil  of 
valerian,  by  submitting  that  oil  to  fractional  distillation,  and  heating  the  first  portions 
of  the  distillate  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  which  takes  up  valerol,  while  bomeene 
passes  as  a  distillate.  Solid  Bornean  camphor  distilled  with  phosphoric  anhydride 
also  yields  a  liquid  hydrocarbon  having  the  composition  C'"H'*.  (See  Vaieeian,  Oii  of.) 

Borneene  is  lighter  than  water,  almost  insoluble  in  that  liquid,  and  smells  like  oil 
of  turpentine.  It  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  luminous  ray  to  the  left,  but  less 
strongly  than  oil  of  turpentine.  The  product  obtained  from  oil  of  valerian  boils  at 
160°  C,  that  from  Borneo  camphor  at  165°.  Vapour-density  4-60.  It  absorbs  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  forming  a  cyrstaUine  compound.  It  appears  to  oxidise  when  left  in 
badly  closed  vessels,  and  when  immersed  in  water,  especially  in  presence  of  alkalis,  it 
appears  to  be  converted  into  borneol  (Gerliardt,  Traite,  iii.  628,  641).  (See 
Dbyabalanops.) 

Borneene  from  Madder  Fusel-oil. — The  fusel-oU  contained  in  the  alcohol  produced 
by  the  distillation  of  madder-sugar,  yields  liquid  products  when  distilled  at  tempera- 
tvires  rising  to  230°  C,  while  at  higher  temperatures  Isevo-rotatory  borneol  sublimes. 
The  former,  by  digestion  with  caustic  potash,  then  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  repeated 
fractional  distillation,  yields  a  liquid  which  boils  at  160°  C,  contains  88-23  per  cent, 
carbon  and  11-81  hydrogen,  has  a  vapour-density  =  4-85,  and  is  therefore  probably 
borneene.  Laevo-rotatory  borneol  {vid.  inf.)  distilled  with  phosphoric  anhydride  also 
yields  a  liquid  which  appears  to  be  borneene.    (Jeanjean,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ci.  94.) 

BORiarEOZi.  Borneol  Alcohol,  Solid  Camphor  of  Borneo.  C'"H'*0. — This  sub- 
stance is  extracted  from  the  Dryahalanops  camphora,  being  found  in  cavities  in  the 
trunks  of  old  trees.  It  is  also  found  in  small  quantity  in  moist  oil  of  valerian,  being 
probably  formed  by  hydration  of  borneene. 

According  to  Pierlot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  ix.  291)  the  crystals  found  in  oil  of  valerian 
are  not  borneol,  but  valerian-camphor,  C'-H-". 

Borneol  is  produced  artificially  by  heating  common  camphor  with  alcoholic  potash, 
its  formation  being  attended,  either  -with  evolution  of  oxygen  : 

C'»H'"0  -t-  H-'O  =  C'^H'^O  +  0; 
Camphor.  Borneol. 

or  with  simultaneous  production  of  camphic  acid : 

2C'°H'«0  +  H^O  =  C'H'SQ  +  C'°H'«0'. 

Camphor.  Borneol.      Camphic  acid. 

The  action  takes  place  slowly  at  100°  C,  more  quickly  at  higher  temperatures  in  sealed 
tubes.    (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ivi.  78.) 

Borneol  forms  small  transparent,  colourless,  very  friable  crystals  or  ciystalL'ne  frag- 
ments, having  an  odour  lilce  that  of  common  camphor  and  of  pepper,  and  a  hot  bm-ning 
taste.  The  crystals  appear  to  be  regular  six-sided  prisms  belonging  to  the  hexagonal 
system.  Their  alcoholic  solution  possesses  dextro-rotatory  power,  like  that  of  common 
camphor.  Dextro-rotatory  power  of  natural  borneol  =  33-40  (Biot),  of  the  artifi- 
cial =  44-9°.  Borneol  is  lighter  than  water,  and  insoluble  in  that  liquid,  but  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Melts  at  198°  C,  and  boils  at  212°,  distilling  with- 
oiit  alteration.  Gently  heated  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  it  yields  borneene,  C'"H"^. 
Boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  gives  offH-,  and  is  converted  into  common  camphor, 
Qiojji6Q_  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  unites  ■nithout  liquefying :  the  compound  is  de- 
stroyed by  heat. 

L(Bvo-rotatory  Borneol. — This  substance,  which  is  isomeric  with  ordinary  bor- 
neol, but  differs  from  it  in  possessing  equal  but  opposite  rotatory  power,  is  found  in  the 
alcohol  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  madder-sugar,  and  is  obtained  by  collecting 
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the  laminae  which  ery  it;illi«c  out  on  .stamliiifr,  or  dm-iug  fracfional  distillation.  It  forms 
crystalline  laniinae,  or  a  white  powder  smelh'ng  like  pepper  and  common  camphor.  It 
dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  and  when  thrown  on  the  surface  of  water,  spins  like 
common  camphor.  It  dissolves  easily  in  acetic  acid,  iilcohol,  and  etiier.  Boiling 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  Inevo-rotatory  camphor.  DistiUed  with  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride or  chloride  of  zinc,  it  yields  a  hydrocarbon  resembling  oil  of  lemon  or  bergamot. 
(Jeanjean,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ci.  94.) 

BORES'ITE.    Syn.  with  Eeubescite  and  witli  Tetradymite. 

BOROCAXiCXXS.    Native  borate  of  calcium  (p.  643). 

BOaOBT.  Atomic  Weight  11.  Symhul  B.  -  This  element -occurs  in  nature  as  boric 
or  tjoracic  acid,  and  in  a  few  minerals,  viz.  native  borax  or  tincal,  boracitc,  hydro- 
boracitc,  datolite,  and  botrt/otite,  and  in  small  quantities  in  schorl,  apyrite,  axinite, 
and  rhodizite.  It  never  occurs  in  the  free  state.  Hoiiiberg,  in  1702,  first  obtained 
boric  acid  from  borax,  and  anhydrous  boric  acid  was  decomposed  by  Gay-Lussae  and 
Thenard  in  1808,  and  immediately  afterwards,  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  into  oxygen  and  boron. 

Boron  maj'  be  obtained  in  three  different  states,  viz.  amorphous,  grapjhito'idal,  and 
adamantine.    (Wcihler  andDeville,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  [3]  lii.  63.) 

1.  Amorphous  Boron. — This  is  the  form  in  whicli  boron  was  first  obtained. 
Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  prepared  it  by  igniting  boric  anliydride  (vitrefied  boric  acid) 
in  a  tube  with  an  equal  weiglit  of  potassium  in  small  pieces,  then  boiling  the  fused 
mass  with  very  dilute  hycb'ochloric  acid,  washing  with  water,  and  drying.  This  pro- 
cess yields,  however,  but  a  small  product,  as  it  is  difficult  to  deprive  the  boric  acid  of 
all  its  water,  and  the  remaining  quantity  oxidises  part  of  the  j^otiissium,  with  violent  com  - 
bustion,  causing  part  of  the  mass  to  be  projected.  According  to  E.  D.  Thomson  (Phil. 
Mag.  [3]  X.  419),  this  inconvenience  may  Ijc  obviated  by  drying  the  boric  anhydride 
as  completely  as  possible,  mixing  it  in  the  state  of  coarse  powder,  witli  twice  its 
weight  of  potassiiim,  freed  as  completely  as  possible  from  tlie  crust  of  hydrate  which 
generally  adheres  to  it,  and  gradually  heating  the  mixture  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube 
over  a  lamp.  Wohler  and  Deville  mix  60  grammes  of  sodium  in  small  pieces  with 
100  grammes  of  finely  powdered  boric  anhydride  in  an  iron  crucilile,  and  cover 
the  mixture  with  about  30  grammes  of  pulverised  and  previously  ignited  chloride  of 
sodium.  The  crucible  is  then  quickly  heated  to  redness,  whereupon  a  violent  reaction 
takes  place,  and  the  whole  becomes  liquid.  It  is  carefully  stirred  with  an  ii'on  rod 
till  no  more  free  sodium  or  unfused  chloride  of  sodium  can  be  seen,  then  carefully 
poured  into  water  acidulated  with  hj'drocldoric  acid,  and  washed  and  dried  as  above. 
As  the  ainorphous  boron  is  very  apt  to  run  tlrrough  the  filter  when  washed  with  pure 
■water,  it  is  best  to  wash  with  water  containing  sal-ammoniac,  and  then  remove  that 
salt  by  means  of  alcohol. — Another  mode  of  preparing  amorphous  boron  is  that  of 
Berzelias,  which  consists  in  decomposing  perfectly  diy  borofluoride  of  potassium  by 
heating  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  metallic  potassium  in  an  iron  tube  closed  at  both 
ends.  The  mixture  is  first  heated  merely  to  the  melting  point  of  potassium,  then  well 
stirred  with  an  ii'on  rod,  and  ;ifterwards  heated  to  redness.  The  decomposition  takes 
place  without  explosion,  and  the  boron  is  afterwards  separated  from  the  fluoride  of 
potassium,  -witli  which  it  is  mixed,  by  digestion  and  washing  with  water  containing 
sal-ammoniac,  the  latter  being  finally  removed  by  alcohol.  If  too  little  potassium  has 
been  taken  to  produce  complete  decomposition,  the  washing  is  rendered  difiicult  by 
the  remaining  borofluoride  of  potassium,  which  has  but  little  solubility.  Amorphous 
boron  is  also  formed,  together  with  the  other  two  varieties,  in  the  modes  of  preparation 
presently  to  be  described. 

Amorphous  boron  is  a  dark-bro\TO  or  greenish-brown  powder,  opaque,  destitute  of 
taste  and  smell,  and  stains  the  fingers  strongly.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 
In  vacuo,  or  in  gases  with  which  it  does  not  unite,  it  may  be  raised  even  to  a  wliite 
lieat  without  melting,  or  subliming,  or  undergoing  any  alteration,  excepting  that  it 
becomes  so  dense  that  it  sinks  rapidly  in  oil  of  vitriol.  In  the  unignited  state,  it  dis- 
solves, to  a  very  slight  extent,  in  pure  water,  imparting  its  colom-;  in  water  containing 
acids  or  salts  it  is  insoluble,  and  indeed  such  substances  precipitate  it  from  its  aqueous 
solution. 

Amorphous  boron  does  not  oxidise  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, but  at  about  300°  C.  it  burns  in  the  air  with  a  reddish  light,  and  in  oxygen  gas 
with  dazzling  brightness ;  the  combustion  is  in  both  cases  attended  with  ■\'ivid  emis- 
sion of  sparks,  and  in  oxygen  gas,  according  to  Berzelius,  a  faint  greenish  flame  is  ob- 
served. The  jjroduct  is  boric  oxide  or  anhydride,  B-0',  the  only  known  oxide  of  boron, 
which  melts  on  the  surface  of  the  boron  and  partly  protects  it  from  furtlier  action. 
In  atmospheric  air,  according  to  Wcihler  and  Deville,  a  small  quantity  of  nitride  of 
boron  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 
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Amorphous  boron  does  not  decompose  water,  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  it  readily 
decomposes  strong  sulphuric  acid  when  heated  with  it,  and  nitric  acid,  even  when 
but  slightly  concentrated,  in  the  cold,  the  product  in  each  case  being  boric  aciil.  At  a 
red  heat,  it  decomposes  the  carbonates,  sulphites,  sulphates,  nitrites,  and  nitrates  of 
the  alkali-metals,  an  alkaline  borate  being  formed,  and  carbon,  sulphur,  or  nitrogen 
set  free.  The  decomposition  is  sometimes  attended  with  incandescence  and,  in  the 
case  of  nitre,  with  explosion.  It  also  decomposes  many  metallic  oxides  at  a  red  heat, 
forming  a  borate,  if  the  oxide  is  in  excess.  Heated  with  hydi-ate  of  potassium,  it 
eliminates  hydrogen,  and  forms  borate  of  potassium.  It  likewise  reduces  many 
metallic  chlorides  and  sulphides,  e.g.  chloride  of  lead,  chloride  of  silver,  and  sulphide 
of  lead  at  a  red  heat,  chloride  of  boron  being  formed  and  escaping  as  gas  (Wohler 
andDeville).  It  precipitates  metaUic  gold  from  a  solution  of  the  chloride.  When 
strongly  ignited  in  a  current  of  nitrogen  gas,  it  is  converted  into  white  nitride  of  boron. 
Heated  nearly  to  redness  in  a  current  of  nitric  oxide  gas,  it  burns  brilliantly,  forming 
boric  anhydride  and  nitride  ofboron.  Itdoes  notdecompose  nitrous  oxide.  (Wohler 
and  Deville). 

By  ignition  with  aluminium,  amorphous  boron  may  be  converted  into  the  two  other 
modifications,  which  remain  behind  on  dissolving  out  the  aluminium  by  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Graphito'idal  Boron. — This  variety  ofboron  is  obtained : — 1.  By  passing  gaseous 
chloride  of  boron  for  some  time  over  aluminium  in  the  state  of  fusion.  The  metal 
takes  up  but  a  small  quantity  of  boron ;  but  on  breaking  it,  the  boron  is  found  on  the 
fractured  surface  in  copper-coloured  crystalline  laminae,  like  graphite  in  cast-iron  ; 
they  may  be  separated  by  dissolving  out  tlie  aluminium  with  hydrochloric  acid. — 
2.  I5y  heating  8  pts.  of  borofluoride  of  potassium  and  5  pts.  of  aluminium  with  a  ilux 
of  9  pts.  chloride  of  potassium  and  7  pts.  chloride  of  sodium  to  the  melting  point  of 
silver,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  treating  the  half  fused  metallic  mass  found  in  the 
midst  of  the  slag,  first  with  hydrochloric  then  with  hydrofluoric  acid.  Boron  then  re- 
mains in  small  blackish-grey  crystalline  scales. — 3.  By  fusing  a  mixture  of  15  pts.  boric 
anhydride,  10  pts.  fluor-spar,  and  2  pts.  aluminium  ;  or  by  fusing  aluminium  -n-ith  boric 
anhydride,  or  better  with  fused  borax  and  cryolite,  and  a  flux  of  chloride  of  potassium 
and  cliloride  of  sodium.  A  large  excess  of  aluminium,  however,  is  required  to  obtain 
but  a  small  quantity  of  boron. 

Graphitoi'dal  boron  has  a  semi-metallic  lustre,  like  graphite  or  crystalline  ferric 
oxide,  but  with  a  distinct  tinge  of  copper-red.  When  well  crystallised,  it  forms  thin  six- 
sided  tablets  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system ;  but  it  is  more  generally  obtained  as 
a  reddish-grey,  micaceous  powder  composed  of  fine  crystalline  laminae.  It  is  perfectly 
opaque.  When  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  it  does  not  burn  or  undergo  any  apparent 
alteration.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  acids  or  in  alkalis,  but  appears  to  be  converted 
into  boric  acid  by  the  long-continued  action  of  nitric  acid.    (Wohler  and  Deville.) 

Adamantine  or  Diamond  Boron. — This  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  form  of 
pure  boron ;  at  least,  as  hitherto  obtained,  it  always  contains  carbon  and  sometimes 
aluminium.  To  prepare  it,  80  grammes  of  aluminium  in  lumps  are  heated  with  lOO 
grammes  of  boric  anhydride  to  a  temperature  at  which  nickel  fuses  readily.  The 
mixture  is  introduced  into  a  crucible  of  compact  charcoal  fitted  ■with  a  charcoal 
cover  and  placed  within  a  hessian  or  black-lead  crucible,  the  intermediate  space  being 
filled  with  charcoal-powder,  and  the  cover  fastened  on  with  refractory  luting ;  and  the 
whole  is  exposed  for  five  or  six  hours  to  the  strongest  heat  of  an  air-furnace,  having  a 
tall  chimney  and  fed  with  a  mixture  of  coke  and  coal.  On  breaking  the  crucible 
after  cooling,  two  layers  are  found,  one  glassy,  consisting  of  boric  anhj-di'ide  and 
alumina,  the  other  a  metallic  iron-grey  mass  of  aluminiimi,  penetrated  tlu-oughout 
with  crystalline  boron.  The  aluminium  is  dissolved  out  by  strong  soda-ley,  iron  by 
hot  hydi'ochloric  acid,  and  the  residue  is  treated  with  a  hot  mixture  of  nitric  and 
hydrofluoric  acid,  to  remove  silicium.  The  crystals  of  diamond  boron  thus  far  purified 
are  still  mixed  with  graphitoi'dal  boron  and  crj'stalline  lamin;ie  of  alumina ;  the  former, 
being  light,  may  be  separated  by  levigation ;  the  latter  only  by  carefid  mechanical 
selection. 

Adamantine  boron  forms  quadratic  octahedrons,  in  which  the  principal  axis  is  to 
the  secondary  axes  as  0-577:  1.  The  crystals  vary  in  colour,  from  a  scarcelj' per- 
ceptible honey-yellow  to  deep  garnet-red ;  sometimes  they  are  so  deeply  colom-ed,  pro- 
bably by  amorphous  boron,  that  they  appear  black.  In  lustre  and  refracting  power, 
they  are  nearly  equal  to  the  diamond.  Their  specific  gravity  is  2'63.  They  are  ex- 
tremely hard,  always  suffieieiitly  so  to  scratch  corundum  with  facility,  and  some 
crystals  are  nearly  as  h;ird  as  diamond  itself.  The  hardest  are  obtained  by  repeatedly 
exposing  ahiminium  to  the  action  of  boric  anhydride  at  a  temperature  high  enough  to 
cause  the  anhydride  to  volatilise  very  quickly. 
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Adamantine  boron  does  not  fuse,  even  at  the  heat  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  and 
withstands  the  action  of  oxygen  even  when  very  strongly  heated ;  but  it  is  slightly 
oxidised  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  diamond  burns,  a  film  of  boric  anhydride 
being  then  formed,  wliich  stops  further  oxidation.  Heated  on  platinum-foil  before  the 
blowpipe,  it  forms  a  fusible  boride  of  platinum.  It  is  not  attacked  by  acids  at  any 
temperature,  but  when  heated  to  redness  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  it  is  con- 
verted into  boric  acid.  It  is  not  attacked  by  a  strong  boiling  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
but  is  slowly  dissolved  by  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  sodium  at  a  red  heat.  Nitre  does 
not  appear  to  act  upon  it  at  any  temperature. 

Boron  unites,  as  already  observed,  with  oxygen  and  with  nitrogen,  also  with 
chlorine,  bromine,  fluorine,  and  sulphur.  With  metals  it  does  not,  for  the  most  part, 
unite  readily  ;  but  borides  of  palladium  and  platinum  are  known.  The  platinum 
compound  is  very  fusible,  so  that  boron,  in  either  of  its  modifications,  if  ignited  on 
platinum-foil  befoi-e  the  blowpipe,  instantly  perforates  the  platinum.  (Wohler  and 
Deville.) 

Boron  in  aU  its  combinations  appears  to  be  triatomic ;  the  chloride  being  BCl',  the 
oxide  B-0^  the  hydrate  (boric  acid)  H'BO^  &c. 

BOROia',  BROMIBE  OP.  BBr'. — Disco veredby  Poggiale  in  1846  (Compt.  rend, 
xxii.  121),  but  first  obtained  pure  by  Wohler  and  Deville  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Hi. 
89.)  It  is  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  amorphous  boron,  or  on  boric  anhy- 
dride in  presence  of  charcoal.  The  best  way  of  preparing  it  is  to  pass  bromine-vapour 
over  heated  amorphous  boron,  previously  well  ch-ied  in  a  cm-rent  of  hydrogen ;  then 
dige.st  the  product  for  some  time  with  metallic  mercury,  to  remove  excess  of  bromine, 
and  distil. 

Pm'e  bromide  of  boron  is  a  colourless  moliile  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  2-69,  vola- 
tilising readily  at  ordinary  temperatures,  in  colom-Iess,  pungent  vapom's,  and  boiling 
under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  at  90°  C.  Vapour-density  (referred  to  air), 
l.)y  experiment,  8'78  ;  by  calculation  (2  vol.)  =  8'7.  It  fumes  in  moist  air,  and  is  in- 
stantly decomposed  by  water,  with  formation  of  boric  and  hydrobi-omic  acids.  With 
dry  ammonia-gas,  it  forms  a  white  pulverulent  substance,  which  is  converted  by  water 
into  bromide  and  borate  of  ammonium :  possibly  thus  : 

BBrl4NH''  +  2H=0  =  SNH^Br  +  NH'BO^. 

BOKOBT,  CHX.0R1BE  or.  BCP. — First  prepared  by  Berzelius  (Pogg.  Ann. 
ii.  117),  afterwards  by  Dumas  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxi.  436  ;  xxxiii.  376),  more 
exactly  investigated  by  Wohler  and  Deville  {ihid.  [3]  lii.  88).  It  is  formed  by  the 
direct  combination  of  chlorine  and  boron,  which  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
or  at  a  gentle  heat ;  also  ]jy  heating  boron  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  or  a  mixture  of 
boric  anhydi-ide  and  charcoal  in  chlorine  gas,  and  by  the  action  of  boron  at  a  red  heat 
on  chloride  of  mercury,  lead,  or  silver. 

To  prepare  it,  amorphous  boron,  loosely  packed  in  a  glass  tube,  is  first  freed  from 
moisture  by  passing  dry  hydrogen  over  it  at  a  gentle  heat ;  the  tube  is  then  left  open 
for  a  few  seconds,  to  allow  the  hydrogen  to  escape  ;  after  which,  di-y  chlorine  gas  is 
passed  through  the  tube,  the  action  being  assisted  if  necessary,  by  gently  heating  the 
tube  in  a  combustion  fmmace.  Combination  then  takes  place,  attended  with  evolution 
of  light  and  heat ;  and  the  vapours  of  chloride  of  boron  are  passed  through  a  caout- 
chouc connecting-tube  into  a  Y-shaped  tube,  the  two  upper  arms  of  which  are  sur- 
rounded with  ice  and  salt,  while  tlie  lower  arm  conveys  the  condensed  liquid  into  a 
receiver  placed  below.  The  product  may  be  freed  from  excess  of  chlorine  by  digestion 
witli  mercury.  A  small  quantity  of  oxychloride  of  boron  is  generally  formed  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  action  of  a  little  air  or  moistiire  left  in  the  apparatus  ;  but  it  con- 
denses in  the  cooler  part  of  the  combustion-tube.  The  chloride  of  boron  may  be  freed 
from  excess  of  chlorine  by  digestion  with  mercury. 

Wlien  the  A-apour  of  chloride  of  boron  is  mixed  with  hj-drogen,  as  when  it  is  pro- 
duced by  heating  boron  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  or  with  carbonic  oxide,  as  when 
produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  a  hot  mixture  of  boric  anhydride  and  charcoal, 
it  is  verydifiBcult  to  condense;  indeed,  chloride  of  boron  was  originally  regarded  as  a 
gas  at  ordinary  temperatures,  until  Wohler  and  DeviUe  obtained  it  in  a  state  of  piu-ity 
by  the  process  above  described. 

Pure  chloride  of  boron  is  a  colourless,  mobile,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1-35  at  17°  C.  (?  7^);  it  expands  very  perceptibly  by  a  rise  of  1°  or 
2°  of  tempera tui'e.  It  boUsat  17°  C.  Vapour-density,  by  experiment  =  4-OG— 4-08; 
by  calculation  (2  vol.)  =  4'07.  It  fumes  in  damp  air,  and  is  quickly  decomposed  by 
water,  yielding  boric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  With  alcohol,  it  forms,  with  gi'eat  rise 
of  temperature,  hydrocliloric  acid  and  borate  of  ethyl :  similar  reactions  with  methylic 
and  amylic  alcohols.  ...  . 
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Ammonio-cMoridc  of  Boron,  3NH^.2BCP,  is  formed,  with  great  evolution  of  heat, 
when  dry  ammonia-gas  is  passed  over  chloride  of  boron.  It  is  a  white,  finely  crys- 
talline powder,  which  siibHmes  unaltered  when  heated  alone,  though  not  so  easily  as 
sal-ammoniac.  It  does  not  fume  in  the  air,  but  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  boric 
acid,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  hydrochloric  acid : 

2BCR3NH3  +  6H-0  =  2H^B0'  +  3NH'C1  +  3HCL 
When  the  vapour  of  this  compound,  mixed  with  ammonia-gas,  is  passed  through  a 
red-hot  tube,  nitride  of  boron  is  produced. 

BOROir,  CHZiOROCYANXSE  OF.    See  Cyanogen^,  CHXOEroE  of. 

BOROIO-,  SET2E:CT£0U  AlffSi  SSTinXiLXXOIT  OP.  Boron  almost  always 
occurs  in  the  form  of  boric  acid,  and  therefore  the  reactions  by  which  it  is  detected 
are  best  considered  in  detaU  in  connection  with  that  acid  (see  page  639).  When  the 
acid  is  in  the  free  state,  it  is  easily  recognised  by  the  green  colour  which  it  imparts  to 
flame,  especially  to  an  alcohol  flame,  and  by  its  peculiar  action  on  turmeric  paper.  If 
the  acid  is  in  combination  with  a  base,  the  compound  must  first  be  decomposed  in  the 
state  of  powder  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  boric  acid  extracted  with  alcohol.  Native 
borates  not  decomposible  by  sulphuric  acid,  must  be  fused  with  potash,  and  then 
digested  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  Another  method  of  detecting  boron  in 
minerals  is  to  mix  the  pulverised  substance  with  4  pts.  of  a  fiux  containing  1  pt. 
pounded  fluorspar  and  4^  pts.  acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  made  into  a  paste  with  a 
little  water,  and  heat  the  mixture  on  a  platinum  wire  in  the  inner  blowpipe  flame. 
As  the  mass  melts,  fluoride  of  boron  is  given  off',  and  imparts  a  yeUow-green  colour  to 
the  outer  flame.  If  the  quantity  of  boron  present  is  small,  this  appearance  lasts  only  for 
a  few  seconds,  ceasing,  in  fact,  as  soon  as  the  fluoride  of  boron  is  completely  volatilised. 

The  green  colour  imparted  to  flame  is  a  very  delicate  test  for  boron.  Before 
applying  it,  however,  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  the  complete  absence  of  copper,  as 
the  salts  of  this  metal  impart  a  very  bright  green  colour  to  flame.  Certain  chlorine- 
compounds  also  colour  flames  green,  as  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  dropped  into  an 
alcohol  flame  ;  but  the  green  colour  thus  produced  has  a  decided  bluish  tinge,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  that  produced  by  boron.  Lastly,  phosphates  moistened  with 
sulphmic  acid,  also  give  a  faint  green  colour  to  the  outer  blowpipe  flame. 

Quantitative  Esti  mat  ion. — The  exact  estimation  of  boron  presents  considerable 
difficulties,  as  all  borates  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  and  boric  acid 
cannot  be  heated  without  loss  in  contact  witli  water.  The  best  mode  of  direct  esti- 
mation, originally  proposed  byBerzelius,  and  perfected  by  Stromeyer  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  c.  82),  is  to  precipitate  the  boron  as  borofluoride  of  potassium,  which  is  quite 
insoluble  in  alcohol  of  a  certain  strength.  This  mode  of  precipitation,  however,  is 
directly  applicable  only  when  the  boron  exists  in  solution  as  borate  of  potassium  :  any 
other  bases  present  must  flrst  be  sepai-ated.  Borates  of  the  alkaHne-earth-metals, 
earth-metals,  or  heavy  metals,  are  fused  with  carbonate  of  potassium ;  and  the  mass  is 
digested  in  water,  which  takes  up  nothing  but  borate  of  potassium,  except  perhaps  a 
trace  of  magnesia.  Borate  of  sodium  is  treated  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  the 
alcoholic  liquid  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  sodium,  is  mixed  with  excess  of  potash 
free  from  silicic  and  carbonic  acids  ;  and  the  alcohol  is  evaporated.  The  alkaline  borate 
of  potassium  obtained  in  either  case,  is  now  to  be  saturated  with  pure  hydrofluoric 
acid,  and  the  liqiiid  evaporated  to  di-yness  in  a  silver  or  platinum  vessel ;  the  dry 
saline  mass  is  macerated  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  potassium  (1  pt.  of  the  salt  to 
4  pts.  water) ;  the  undissolved  borofluoride  of  potassium  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter 
supported  on  a  gutta-percha  funnel,  and  washed,  fii'st  with  the  solution  of  acetate  of 
potassium,  which  removes  chloride,  phosphate,  and  sidphate  of  potassium,  likewise 
sodium-salts  though  slowly,  and  afterwards  with  alcohol  of  84  per  cent.  TraUes  (spe- 
cific gravity  0  8526),  then  dried  at  100°  C.  and  weighed.  100  parts  of  the  borofluoride 
correspond  to  27"78  boric  anhydride,  or  9'06  boron. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  precipitate  is  pure,  it  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  which 
leaves  behind  any  traces  of  magnesia  that  may  be  present,  and  the  solution  is  treated 
with  ammonia,  which  precipitates  silica  if  present :  the  precipitate  may  then  be  washed, 
first  with  acetate  of  potassium,  then  with  alcohol,  and  its  weight  ascertained. 

The  quantity  of  free  boric  acid  in  an  aqueous  or  alcoliolic  solution,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  evaporation  to  dryness,  because  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  acid  goes  off 
with  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  vapoiu's  :  even  the  presence  of  excess  of  lead-oxide, 
baryta,  or  basic  phosphate  of  sodium,  does  not  completely  prevent  this  evaporation. 
Ammonia  prevents  the  volatilisation  to  a  greater  extent  than  either  of  these  substances, 
but  it  does  not  quite  prevent  loss.  The  only  exact  mode  of  determining  boric  acid  by 
evaporation,  is  to  supersatiu'ate  the  liquid  with  a  known  weight  of  pure  fiised  CiU-bonate 
of  sodium  (about  2  pts.  of  tlie  carbonate  to  1  pt.  of  acid  supposed  to  be  present) ;  then 
evaporate  to  di'yness,  and  ignite  the  residue  in  a  covered  crucible.    The  amount  of 
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carbonic  anhj-dride  in  the  residue  is  then  to  be  determined  by  the  method  giren  under 
Alkammethy  (p.  149),  and  deducting  this,  together  with  the  known  weight  of  soda 
contained  in  tlie  carbonate  added,  from  tlie  total  weight  of  the  residue,  the  remainder 
is  the  quantity  of  boric  anhydride  present. 

Boron  iu  borates  may  be  estimated  indirectly  in  several  ways.  The  best  method  is 
to  digest  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  pulverised  compound  in  a  capacious  platinum 
crucible,  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  then  gradually  add  strong  sulphm'ic  acid,  and  heat 
the  mixtiu'e,  gently  at  first,  and  afterwards  to  redness,  tUl  the  excess  of  svdphurie  acid 
is  expelled.  The  boron  is  then  completely  driven  off  as  fluoride,  and  the  bases  remain 
in  the  form  of  sulphates.  If  only  one  base  is  present,  its  quantity  is  easily  calculated 
from  the  weight  of  the  residue.  If  two  bases  are  present,  e.  g.  piotash  and  soda,  the 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  residue  must  be  ascertamed ;  the  quantities  of  the  two 
bases  may  then  be  found  by  the  method  given  under  Indirect  Analysis  (p.  22-1).  If 
more  than  two  bases  are  present,  they  must  be  separated  by  the  usual  methods.  The 
weight  of  tlie  bases  deducted  from  that  of  the  original  substance,  gives  the  amount  of 
boric  anhydride. 

Instead  of  driving  off  the  boron  as  fluoride,  it  may  be  volatilised  as  borate  of  etliyl, 
by  treating  the  pulverised  borate  with  strong  sidphuric  acid  and  alcohol.  Or  the 
boric  acid  set  free  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  dissolved  out  by  alcohol 
and  separated  by  filtration  ;  but  this  last  method  is  applicable  only  when  the  resulting 
sulphates  are  completely  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Boric  acid  combined  with  potash  or  with  soda,  may  be  estimated  volumetrically 
by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  sulphm-ic  acid.  The  solution  is  coloured  with 
tinctiu'e  of  litmus,  and  the  sidphuric  acid  is  cautiously  added  from  a  burette,  till  the 
wine-red  colour  first  produced  by  the  liberation  of  the  Ijoric  acid,  changes  to  the  bright 
red  which  indicates  the  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid  :  this  takes  place  as  soon  as 
tlie  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  (H-'SO^)  amounts  to  1  at.  for  2  at.  of  potash  or  soda 
(KHO  or  NaHO).  Hence  tlie  amount  of  the  base  is  found,  and  this  deducted  from 
the  total  weight  of  the  dry  salt,  gives  the  boric  acid. 

Separa  tion  of  Boron  from  other  Elements. — When  boric  acid  is  in  com- 
bination with  several  bases,  it  is  best  to  estimate  the  amount  of  these  bases  at  once, 
and  determine  the  boric  acid  (or  anliydi-ide)  by  difference.  From  the  metals  of  the 
first  group,  cop2)cr,  for  example,  boron  is  easily  separated  by  sidphuretted  hydrogen ;  from 
iron,  and  others  of  the-  second  group,  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  From  barium  it  is 
separated  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  from  strvntium  and  calcium,  by  sulpliuric  acid  and  alcohol ; 
from  magnesium,  by  ammonia  and  pliospliate  of  sodium :  the  precipitate  in  this  last 
case  generally  contains  a  small  quantity  of  boric  acid. 

The  separation  of  boric  acid  from  all  tliese  bases  may  likewise  be  effected  by  fusion 
with  alkaline  carbonates  ;  in  the  case  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  potassium  must  be 
used,  because  soda  forms  with  magnesia  an  insoluble  compound. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  easily  separated  from  boric  acid  Ijy  precipitation  with  chloride  of 
barium  ;  hydrochloric,  hydrohromic,  and  hydriodic  acids,  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to 
the  solution  acidulated  with,  nitric  acid;  phosphoric  acid,  by  ammonia  and  sulphate 
of  magnesium. 

The  estimation  of  boron  in  presence  of  fluorine  is  difficult.  Metallic  borofluorides 
are  analysed  by  heating  them  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  fluoride  of  boron  and 
hydrofluoric  acid  are  driven  off,  and  the  metal  remains  as  sulphate,  from  the  weight 
of  which  its  quantity  may  be  determined,  and  hence  the  amount  of  the  boron  and 
fluorine  together.  If  the  compound  contains  water  of  crystallisation,  it  must  be  de- 
termined by  mixing  the  compound  with  6  pts.  of  oxide  of  lead,  covering  the  mixture 
in  a  retort  with  a  layer  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  exposing  it  to  a  heat  short  of  redness. 
The  loss  of  weight  gives  the  water. 

In  a  mixtm-e  of  a  borate  with  a  fluoride,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  either  the 
boron  or  the  fluorine  exactly.  By  dissolving  the  compound  in  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
and  adding  excess  of  carbonate  of  calcium,  the  fluorine  is  precipitated  as  fluoride  of 
calcium,  but  not  completely,  probably  because  a  borofluoride  is  formed. 

The  estimation  of  boron  in  silicatts  is  likewise  difRcult.  If  the  sihcate  is  decom- 
posed by  acids,  like  datolite  or  botryolite,  it  is  finely  pulverised,  heated  in  a  corked 
flask  with  hydrochloric  acid,  at  last  nearly  to  boiling  ;  the  thick  jelly  is  then  diluted 
with  water  and  filtered  ;  the  filtrate  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  which  seyiarates 
alumina  ;  oxalic  acid  is  added  to  precipitate  lime ;  and  the  filtrate,  which  now  ci.uitains 
nothing  but  boric  acid  in  combination  with  ammonia,  is  evaporated  in  a  platinum 
capsule  over  the  water-bath,  with  frequent  addition  of  ammonia.  The  dry  residue  is 
then  gradually  lieated  to  redness  in  a  covered  ]ilatinum  cruciljle,  whereupon  boric  aiiliy- 
dride  remains  mixed  with  a  little  silica.  The  boric  anhydride  is  afterwards  dissolved 
out  by  water,  and  the  residual  silica  weighed.  The  result  is  not  quite  exact,  as  a  little 
boric  acid  goes  off  even  in  presence  of  excess  of  ammonia,  but  the  loss  is  not  considerable. 
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lu  silicates  not  decomposible  by  acids,  boron  is  estimated  by  heatiug  the  pulverised 
mineral,  first  with  hydrofluoric  and  then  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the  boron  and 
siHcium  are  expelled  as  fluorides.  The  bases  then  remain  as  sidphates,  and  are  de- 
termined by  tlie  ordinary  methods.  In  another  portion  of  the  mineral,  the  silica  is 
determined  by  fusion  with  a  mixture  of  the  carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
treatment  of  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporation  to  dryness,  digestion  of 
the  residue  in  acidulated  water,  filtration,  and  wa,shing, — whereupon  the  silica  remains 
on  the  filter  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  may  be  ignited  and  weighed.  The  bases  and  the 
siHca  having  been  thus  determined,  the  boric  anhydride  is  found  by  difference,  the 
result  being  of  course  affected  by  aU  the  errors  in  the  several  determinations. 
(H.  Rose,  Analyt.  Chem.  ii.  734.) 

The  estimation  of  boron  in  organic  compouiiJs,  is  generally  effected  by  mixing  the 
compound  with  ammonia  m  a  capacious  platinum  crucible,  then  evaporating  and 
igniting  the  residue.  This  method,  according  to  Ebelmen,  always  involves  a  loss  of  at 
_  least  2  per  cent,  of  boron,  and  that  loss  may  even  amount  to  4  per  cent.  A  better 
metliod  might  perliaps  be  to  heat  the  compound  with  nitric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube,  ac- 
cording to  Carius's  method  (p.  247):  the  boron  would  thereby  be  converted  into 
boric  acid,  and  might  then  be  estimated  by  any  of  the  methods  above  given. 

Atomic  Weight  o f  Boron. — The  earlier  experiments  of  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard, 
Davy,  and  Berzelius,  in  which  the  atomic  weight  of  boron  was  estimated  by  the  amount 
of  oxygen  absorbed  in  its  combustion,  did  not  lead  to  concoi-dant  results.  Berzelius 
afterwards  determined  its  value  from  the  amoimt  of  water  in  crystallised  borax,  wliich 
in  three  experiments,  he  foiind  to  be  47'1  per  cent.  Now  supposing  the  formula  of  the 
salt  to  be  Na'^0.2B-0^  +  lOH-^O,  and  that  the  atomic  weight  of  sodium  is  23,  this 
result  makes  the  atomic  weight  of  boron  equal  to  11.  Experiments  by  De^-ille,  re- 
ported by  Dumas  (Ann.  Cb.  Ph3-s.  [3]  Iv.  129),  on  the  proportion  of  chlorine  in 
chloride  of  boron,  gave,  on  the  supposition  that  the  formula  of  the  chloride  is  BCP, 
the  two  results  B  =  ll'O  and  B  =  10'6.  Similar  experiments  vAth  bromide  of  boron 
BBr',  gave  B  =  11-0.  This  number  appears  therefore  to  have  the  greatest  weight  of 
evidence  in  its  favour.  If  the  formula  of  chloride  of  boron  were  BCP,  the  atomic 
weight  of  boron  would  be  7  '3. 

BOROU',  FXpITORIDS  OF.  BF'. — Discovered  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  in 
1810.  It  is  obtained  :  1.  By  the  action  of  boric  anhydride  on  fluoride  of  calcium  at 
high  temperatures : 

6CaF  +  7B-0'  =  3(Ca=0.2B-05)  +  2BFI 

An  intimate  mixture  of  2  pts.  fluorspar  and  1  pt.  vitreous  boric  anhydride,  is  intro- 
duced into  a  gun-barrel  closed  at  one  end,  and  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  furnace  with 
good  di-anght,  and  the  gas  which  escapes  is  received  over  mercm-y  :  borate  of  calcium 
then  remains  behind. — 2.  By  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  on  boric  acid  or  anhy- 
dride, viz.  by  heating  a  mixhire  of  1  pt.  boric  anhydride  (or  2  pts.  fased  borax),  and 
2  pts.  fluor  spar,  with  12  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  in  a  glass  vessel: 

6CaF  -t-  B=0»  -I-  3ffS0«  =  3Ca'S0«  +  3H-0  +  2BF'. 

This  method  is  easier  than  the  former,  but  the  gas  which  it  yields  is  not  quite  pure, 
as  it  contains  a  little  fluoride  of  silicium,  resulting  from  decoinposition  of  the  glass  ; 
moreover  part  of  the  fluoride  of  boron  is  converted  by  the  water  into  boric  and  hydro- 
fluoric acids. 

Fluoride  of  boron  is  a  coloiu'less  gas,  of  pungent  sufl!bcating  odour,  like  that  of 
fluoride  of  silicium.  Specific  gravity  =  2-37  (Davy);  2-31  (Dumas);  and  by  cal- 
cidation : 

"^^^•^^•^  .  0-0693  =  2-29 

It  reddens  litmus,  fames  in  damp  air,  and  chars  organic  bodies  like  sidphuric  acid. 
It  does  not  corrode  glass.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  a  red  heat,  or  by  the  electric 
spark. 

Water  absorbs  about  700  times  its  volume  of  this  gas,  with  great  evolution  of  heat 
and  increase  of  bulk,  forming  an  oily  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1'77,  which  when 
boiled,  gives  off  \  of  the  dissolved  gas,  and  leaves  a  residue  consisting  of  B'O'.OHF, 
or  2BF^3H-^0,  winch  may  be  distilled  without  alteration.  "Water  incompletely  satu- 
rated with  fluoride  of  boron,  deposits  boric  acid  on  cooling,  or  after  standing  for  soma 
time,  while  fluoride  of  boron  and  hydrogen  HF.BF*,  remains  in  solution. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  50  times  its  volume  of  gaseous  fluoride  of  boron,  form- 
ing a  viscid  liquid,  which  deposits  boi-ic  acid  wlien  mixed  ■ndth  water. 

Potassium,  sodium,  and  the  alkaline  carik-mctals,  heated  in  fluoride  of  boron,  be- 
come covered  with  a  blacliish  crust,  which  biu'sts  at  a  red  heat,  the  metal  then  bimiing 
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with  bright  incandescence,  and  forming  a  metallic  borofluoride,  with  separation  of 
boron.  Iron  does  not  act  upon  the  gas,  even  at  a  bright-red  heat.  QvAckUinc  absorbs 
fluoride  of  boron  readily  when  heated,  forming  a  fusible  mixture  of  fluoride  and  borate 
of  calcium. 

Dry  ammonia  gas  forms  with  an  equal  Tolurae  of  fluoride  of  lioron,  a  white,  opaque, 
solid  compound,  NIP.EF^,  which  volatilises  undeeomposed,  and  is  converted  by  water 
into  borofluoride  and  borate  of  ammonium.  By  the  further  action  of  ammonia  on  this 
body,  two  liquid  compounds,  2NH'.BF^,  and  SNH^BF',  are  formed ;  when  exposed  to 
the  air  or  heated,  they  give  off  ammonia  and  reproduce  the  solid  compound. 

According  to  Kuhhnann,  fluoride  of  boron  unites  with  nitric  oxide,  nitrous  acid, 
peroxide  of  nitrogen,  and  nitric  acid. 

riuoboric  Acid.  HB0-.3HF. — This  compound,  discovered  by  Gay-Lxissac  and 
Thcnard,  is  obtained  by  saturating  water  with  gaseous  fluoride  of  boron,  the  vessel 
being  cooled  with  ice,  and  the  gas-delivery-tubo  made  to  dip  under  mercury  below  the 
water,  as  otherwise  the  rapid  absorption  would  cause  the  liquid  to  run  back  iuto  the 
generating  vessel.  The  saturated  solution  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-77,  and  is  nearly 
pure  ttuoboric  anhydride,  B^O^.eHF.  or  hydrate  of  boric  fluoride,  2BF^.3H''0  (Gnielin's 
tri-hydrofluate  of  boric  acid,  BO^.oHF,  Handbook,  ii.  363).  On  heating  it,  one-tifth 
of  the  absorbed  fluoride  of  boron  goes  off,  and  there  remains  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity 
1-584,  which  is  fluoboric  acid,  ffO.B-Ol6HF,  or  HEO-.SHF. 

An  easier  mode  of  preparing  this  acid  is  to  dissolve  boric  acid  or  anhydi'ide  in  hy- 
cb'ofluoric  acid  contained  in  a  platinum  crucible  externally  cool<>d,  avoiding  an  excess 
of  boric  acid,  then  CA^aporate  over  the  water-bath,  gently  boil  the  remaining  liquid 
in  the  covered  crucible,  till  the  vapours  form  a  thick  fume  in  the  air,  and  leave  the 
li(|uid  to  cool  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  fusing  an  intimate 
mixture  of  10  pts.  fluorspar  and  8  J  crystallised  borax,  pulverising  the  fused  mass,  and 
distilling  it  with  16|  pts.  strong  sulplnu-ic  acid.  The  product  thus  obtained  generally 
contains  a  little  silica  derived  from  the  distillation-vessel. 

Fluoboric  acid  is  an  oily  liquid,  like  oil  of  vitriol,  fumes  in  the  air,  boils  at  a  tem- 
perature above  100°  C,  and  distils  without  alteration.  It  is  highly  caustic,  chars 
organic  bodies,  and  converts  alcohol  into  ether.  By  dilution  witli  water,  it  is  deeom- 
pi5sed,  one-fourth  of  the  boric  acid  being  sepiarated,  and  a  solution  of  hydi-ofluoboric  acid 
remaining : 

4(HBO».3HF)  -  HBO'  =  3HBF"  +  6H'0. 

Fluoboric  acid  forms  salts,  having  the  general  formula  MB0-.3MF.  They  are  pro- 
duced by  the  direct  action  of  the  acid  on  the  bases,  or  by  dissolving  the  corresponding 
borates  and  fluorides  in  the  proper  proportions,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate. 
But  few  of  them  have  been  examined. 

The  sodium-salt,  NaB0^.3NaF  + 1  aq,  crystallises  in  small  rectangular  prisms, 
having  their  terminal  faces  obliquely  truncated  ;  they  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  give 
otf  their  water  at  40°  C,  and  melt  at  a  higher  temperatvire.  The  fused  salt,  if  quickly 
cooled,  solidities  to  a  clear  glass  ;  but  by  slow  coolmg,  it  becomes  turbid,  from  separa- 
tion of  fluoride  of  sodium,  which  remains  undissolved  on  treating  the  mass  with  cold 
water,  whereas  boiling  water  dissolves  the  whole,  reproducing  the  original  salt. 

Another  flxohoratc  of  sodium,  NaHB-0^6NaF  +  10  aq,  is  produced  by  slowly  eva- 
jinrating  a  solution  of  1  at.  borax  and  6  al.  fluoride  of  sodium.  It  crystallises  in  small 
ri'ctangular  four-sided  prisms,  which  become  turbid  at  40°  C.  from  loss  of  water,  and 
behave  like  the  preceding  when  melted  and  slowly  cooled.  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2"  Autt. 
ii.  [2]  279.) 

Hydros uoljoric  Acid.    HBF'  =  BF'.HF. — Obtained  bypassing  gaseous  fluorido 
of  boron  into  wafer,  fill  the  liquid  is  strongly  acid,  and  exposing  it  to  a  low  tempe- 
rature.   Boric  acid  then  separates,  and  hydrofluoboric  acid  remains  in  solution; 
4BF^  +  2H-0  =  3BHF'  +  HBO^. 

A  similar  solution  is  olitained  by  dissolving  crystallised  boric  acid  to  saturation  in 
moderately  strong  hydrofluoric  acid  artificially  cooled. 

Ilydi'ofluoboric  acid  is  known  only  in  the  state  of  dilute  solution.  It  is  decomposed 
by  concentration,  yielding  hydrofluoric  and  fluoboric  acids : 

BHF^  +  2H^0  =  HF  +  HB0'^.3HF. 

In  tlie  dilute  state,  it  does  not  attack  glass  ;  but  if  it  be  concentrated  in  a  glass  vessel, 
the  glass  liecomes  corroded,  from  separation  of  hydrofluoric  acid ;  if,  however,  boric 
acid  be  added  during  the  concentration,  so  as  to  form  fluoboric  acid,  no  corrosion  of 
tlie  glass  takes  place. 

B ornfhi nrides . — These  salts,  whose  composition  is  expressed  by  the  general 
formula,  MBF'  or  MF.BF'',  are  formed  by  the  action  of  gaseous  fluoride  of  boron  op 
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aqueous  fluoljonc  acid  on  metallic  fluorides  ;  by  the  action  of  metallic  oxides  on  hydro- 
fluoboric  acid  ;  or  by  dissolving  a  metalHc  fluoride,  together  with  boric  acid,  in  aqueous 
hydrofluoric  acid;  sometimes  also  by  merely  bringing  a  fluoride  in  contact  with 
boric  acid,  the  liquid  then  becoming  alkaline  if  previously  neutral,  or  even  if  acid. 

Most  borofluorides  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  obtained  in  the  crystaUine  state 
by  evaporating  their  aqueous  solutions.  At  a  red  heat,  tliey  are  resolved  into  fluoride 
of  boron  and  metaUic  fluoride.  Distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  they  give  off  gaseous 
fluoride  of  boron  and  aqueous  hydrofluoboric  aeid.  They  are  for  the  most  part  not 
decomposed  by  heating  with  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates. 

Borujiuoride  of  Aluminium,  crystallises  by  slow  evaporation  from  a  solution  of  hydrate 
of  aluminium  in  excess  of  hydrofluoboric  aeid ;  the  crystals  dissolve  in  water  only 
when  free  acid  is  present.  On  mixing  a  solution  of  chloride  of  aluminium  with  boro- 
fluoride  of  sodium,  a  basic  borofluoride  of  aluminium  is  precipitated,  wliich,  at  a  red 
heat,  is  resolved  into  fluoboric  acid  and  borate  of  aluminium. 

Borofluoride  of  Ammonium,  NHT.BF^,  is  obtained  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  the 
potassium-salt  with  sal-ammoniac,  or  more  easily  by  dissolving  boric  acid  in  aqueous 
fluoride  of  ammonium,  ammonia  being  then  evolved  : 

4NH'F  +  H^BO'  =  NHT.BF^  +  3H-0  +  SNHl 

It  crystallises  by  evaporation  in  six-sided  prisms  with  dihedral  summits  ;  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  somewhat  less  in  alcohol ;  reddens  litmus ;  does  not  attack  glass ; 
dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and  crystallises  out  unaltered  ;  sublimes  when  heated. 

Borofluoride.  of  Barium,  2BaBF'.H-'0. — Prepared  by  saturating  hydrofluoboric  acid 
with  carbonate  of  barium,  avoiding  an  excess,  otherwise  fluoride  of  barium  and  boric 
acid  are  produced.  OrystaEises  from  a  warm  solution  in  long  needles  ;  by  slow  evapo- 
ration in  a  warm  atmosphere,  in  smooth  rectangular  prisms,  often  arranged  in  steps 
like  common  salt.  Has  an  acid  reaction ;  tastes  like  bariimi-salts  in  general ;  dis- 
solves readily  in  water  ;  deliquesces  in  moist  air.  Alcohol  decomposes  it,  dissolving  an 
acid  salt,  and  separating  a  white  powder.  The  crystals  efB.oresce  at  40°  C.  and  decom- 
pose at  a  higher  temperature. 

Borofluoride  of  Calcium. — A  solution  of  carbonate  of  calcium  in  hydrofluoric  acid, 
deposits  on  evaporation,  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  dries  up  to  a  white  powder,  reddens 
litmus,  and  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  separation  of  a  basic  salt. 

Borofluoride  of  Cop-per,  CuBF''. — Light  blue  needles  obtained  by  decomposing  the 
barium-salt  with  sidphate  of  copper,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate. 

Borofluoride  of  Lead,  PbBF"*.— Prepared  like  the  barium-salt,  and  crystallises  with 
difficulty  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  four-sided  prisms ;  from  the  solution  evapo- 
rated to  a  synip,  in  long  prisms.  Has  a  sweetish  taste,  with  sour  astringent  aftertaste. 
Partially  dissolved  liy  water  and  by  alcohol.  Heated  with  oxide  of  lead,  it  is  said  to 
yield  an  easily  fusible  oxyborofluoride,  whose  aqueous  solution  is  rendered  turbid  by 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air. 

Borofluoride  of  Lithium,  LiBF*  Prepared  like  the  copper-salt,  and  separates  by 

evaporation  at  40°  C.  in  large  prismatic  crystals,  which  have  a  rather  bitter  and  acid 
taste,  and  deliquesce  in  the  air,  sparingly  soluble  rhombohedi-al  crystals  then  sepa- 
rating, which  have  not  been  further  examined. 

Borofluoride  of  Magnesium. — Easily  soluble;  crystallises  in  large  prisms;  tastes 
bitter. 

Borofluoride  of  Potassium  KBF^.  —  Formed  hke  the  ammonium-salt,  by  adding 
boric  acid  to  aqueous  fluoride  of  potassium.  It  may  bo  prepared  by  dissolving  2  at. 
(124  pts.),  of  crystallised  boric  aeid,  and  1  at.  (138  pts.)  carbonate  of  potassium  in  excess 
of  hydrofluoric  acid,  or  by  adding  a  soluble  potassium-salt  to  hydrofluoric  aeid ;  it 
then  separates  as  a  transparent  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  appears  iridescent  by 
reflected  light  while  suspended  in  the  liquid,  and  dries  up  to  a  white  powder.  It 
dissolves  in  70  pts.  of  cold,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  crystallises 
from  the  solution  in  anhydrous,  shining,  six-sided  prisms.  It  has  a  bitterish  taste, 
and  does  not  redden  litmus.  Alkalis  do  not  (I'ssolve  it  more  readily  than  pure 
water.  Ammonia  does  not  alter  it,  imless  the  solution  contains  silica,  in  which  case  a 
precipitate  is  formed.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol.  When  heated,  it  first  melts, 
then  gives  off  fluoride  of  boron,  and  if  not  quite  dry,  likewise  fluoboric  aeid;  and  after 
prolonged  exposure  to  a  strong  heat,  leaves  fluoride  of  jjotassium.  Strong  sidphime 
aeid  decomposes  it  but  slowly,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

Borofluoride  of  Sodium,  NaBF',  forms  short  four-sided  rectangiilar  prisms,  very 
soluble  in  water,  less  in  alcohol ;  has  a  rather  bitter  and  acid  taste,  and  reddens 
litmus.  The  crystals  are  anhydrous,  melt  below  a  red  heat,  but  require  strong  and 
prolonged  ignition  to  decompose  them  completely  into  fluoride  of  boron  and  fluoride 
of  sodium. 

Borofluoride  of  Yitirum  dissolves  only  in  water  containing  free  acid.     It  is 
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oTitained  in  crystals  by  dissolving  yttria  in  excess  of  hydrofluoboric  acid,  and 
evapcjrating. 

Burojlnoridc  of  Zinc,  ZnBF''. — Zinc  dissolves  in  hydrofluoboric  acid  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen.  The  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  solidifies  at  low  temperatures  to  a 
dflit^uescent  mass. 

BOROSf,  XOQXSS  OS".  Not  yet  obtained  in  the  pure  state.  Iodine  and  boron 
strongly  heated  together,  form  a  product  which  appears  to  be  an  oxyiodide  (  Wohler 
and  l)eville).  13oron  does  not  decompose  iodide  of  silver,  even  at  temperatiu-es 
above  the  melting  point  of  the  metal. 

According  to  luglis,  a  mixture  of  boric  anhydride  and  charcoal  heated  in  iodine- 
vapour,  yields  a  yellow  sublimate,  which  has  not  been  examined. 

BOSOXr,  XIITRIBE  OS*.  BN. — This  compound  was  discovered  by  Balm ain 
(I'hil.  Mag.  [3]  xxi.  170  :  xxii.  467  ;  xxui.  71  ;  xxiv.  191),  who  at  fii'st  regarded  it  as 
capable  of  uniting  with  metals  and  forming  compounds  analogous  to  the  cyanides  ; 
but  afterwards  found  that  all  these  supposed  metallic  compounds  were  one  and  the 
same  substance,  viz.  nitride  of  boron  without  any  appreciable  amount  of  metal. 
This  conclusion  has  been  confirmed  by  Marignac  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxbc.  247). 
Balmain  obtained  this  substance  by  heating  boric  anhydride  with  cyanide  of  potassium 
or  cyanide  of  zinc,  or  with  cyanide  of  mercury  and  sulpliur.  It  has  since  been  more 
completely  investigated  by  Wohler  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  bcxiv.  70),  who  prepares  it  by 
lieating  to  bright  redness  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  crucible  a  mixture  of  2  pts. 
dried  sal-ammouiac  and  1  pt.  pure  anhydrous  borax  : 

Na^0.2B-0'  +  2NH'C1  =  2BN  +  2NaCl  +  B-0'  +  4H-0. 

The  product  is  a  white  porous  mass,  which  is  pulverised  and  washed  with  water  to 
free  it  from  cliloride  of  sodium  and  boric  anhydride,  the  final  washings  being  made 
with  boiliug  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  boric  anhydride  is,  how- 
ever, so  completely  incorporated  with  the  nitride  of  boron,  that  it  cannot  be  wholly 
removed  by  washing.  A  pui-er  product  miglit  perhaps  be  obtained  by  using  neutral 
l)orate  of  sodium  instead  of  borax,  in  which  case,  no  excess  of  boric  anhydride  would 
be  present ; 

Na^O.B^O'  +  2NH-'C1  =  2BN  +  2NaCl  +  4IP0. 

Wohler  formerly  prepared  nitride  of  boron  by  igniting  anhydrous  borax  with  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  likewise  produced  when  amorplious  boron  is  heated  to 
whiteness  in  a  stream  of  pure  nitrogen  ;  more  easily,  but  vAth.  simultaneous  formation 
of  boric  anhydride,  when  boron  is  ignited  in  a  current  of  air,  or  of  nitrous  or  nitric 
oxide  gas ;  also,  with  incandescence  and  evolution  of  hydrogen,  when  boron  is  heated 
in  gaseous  ammonia.    (Wohler  and  Deville,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  69.) 

Nitride  of  boron  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  tasteless,  inodorous,  soft  to  the 
touch,  insoluble  in  water,  infusible,  and  non-volatile.  If  very  pure,  it  exhibits  when 
heated  at  the  edge  of  a  flame,  a  brilliant  greenish-white  phosphorescence,  undergoing 
at  the  same  time  a  slow  oxidation.  Heated  in  an  alcohol-flame  fed  with  oxygen  gas, 
it  burns  rapidly,  with  faint  greenish-white  flame,  giving  oif  fumes  of  boric  anhydride. 
It  easily  reduces  the  oxides  of  copper  and  lead,  giving  oif  nitrous  fumes.  Heated  in  a 
ciu'rent  of  aqueous  vapour,  it  yields  ammonia  and  boric  anhydride : 

2BN  +  3ffO  =  B^O'  +  2Nff. 

Alkalis,  and  the  greater  number  of  acids,  even  in  the  state  of  concentrated  solution, 
have  no  action  on  nitride  of  boron  ;  strong  sulp>huric  acid,  however,  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
ultimately  converts  it  into  ammonia  and  boric  acid.  Fuming  hydrofluoric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  borofluoride  of  ammonium.  Nitride  of  boron  undergoes  no  alteration 
wlien  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine.  When  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it 
gives  off  a  large  qiiantity  of  ammonia.  With  anhydrous  carbonate  of  potassium,  it 
yields  borate  and  cyanate  of  potassium  : 

BN  +  2(K=C0')  =  KBO^  +  KCNO. 

It  does  not  decompose  carbonic  anhydride,  even  at  the  highest  temperatures. 

BOROIf,  OXZSB  OE*.  Boric  Oxide  or  Anhydride.  Anhydrous  Jioric  acid.,  WO^. 
—  This  the  only  known  oxide  of  boron.  It  is  formed  when  boron  burns  in  oxygen  gas, 
in  the  air,  or  in  nitric  oxide  gas  (p.  626)  ;  but  it  is  more  easily  obtained  by  exposing 
Ijiiric  acid,  whieli  is  its  liydrate,  to  a  strong  heat.  Water  then  goes  off,  and  tlie  an- 
hydride melts  to  a  viscid  mass,  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  colourless  lirittle  glass 
(piir/Jied  boric  or  horacic  acid)  of  specific  gravity  1'83.  It  cracks  Kpontaneously  in 
cooling,  and  the  formation  of  each  crack  is  attended  with  a  flasli  of  light  (Dumas). 
It  is  perfectly  fixed  in  the  fire  when  alone,  but  in  presence  of  water,  and  still  more  of 
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alcohol,  it  volatilises  to  a  considerable  amount.  It  is  perfectly  inodorous ;  has  a 
slightly  bitter  but  not  sour  taste ;  dissolves  readily  in  water,  forming  boric  acid,  also  in 
alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  burns  with  a  green  flame;  so  likewise  does  a  mixture 
of  boric  anhydride  and  sulphur. 

Potassium  heated  with  boric  anhydride  decomposes  it  with  visible  combustion  ; 
sodium  decomposes  it  quietly.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  phosphorus- vapour  at  a  red  heat, 
or  by  charcoal  even  at  a  white  heat  (Gmelin).  It  unites  with  metallic  oxides  when 
fused  with  them,  forming  borates.  From  its  fixity  in  the  fire,  it  is  capable  of  decom- 
posing at  high  temperatures,  not  only  carbonates,  but  likewise  nitrates,  sulphates,  and 
indeed  the  salts  of  all  acids  which  are  more  volatile  than  itself. 

Boric  Acid . 

Oxide  of  Boron  and  Hydrogen.  Boracic  Acid.  Scl  scdativum  Hombergii.  Sel 
narcoticum  vitrioU.  H^BO^  or  3H^0.B■^0^  —  This  acid  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
boron  in  presence  of  water,  e.  g.  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  or  aqua-regia  on  boron ; 
also  by  dissolving  the  anhydride  in  water.  It  occurs  native  in  the  free  state  in  many 
volcanic  districts,  especially  in  Tuscany,  where  it  issues  from  the  earth  together  with 
vapour  of  water,  and  is  found,  either  as  an  effloresence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hot 
springs,  or  dissolved  in  the  water  of  smaU  lakes  or  lagoons  {Lagimi),  formed  by 
the  vapoiu's  themselves.  It  is  also  found  in  small  quantity  in  several  mineral  waters, 
viz.  in  the  boiling  spring  of  Wiesbaden ;  in  the  iodine-water  of  Krankenheil  near 
Folz,  and  of  the  Kaiser  spring  in  Aachen ;  in  the  mother-liquor  of  the  salt-spring  at 
Bex  (Baup),  and  in  several  hepatic  waters.  A  few  borates  are  also  found  in  nature 
(p.  626),  especially  borax,  the  acid  borate  of  sodium,  which  exists  in  the  water  of 
certain  lakes  in  Central  Asia. 

Prcjwration.  —  On  the  small  scale,  boric  acid  is  prepared  from  borax.  3  pts.  of 
crystallised  boras  are  dissolved  in  12  pts.  of  boiling  water,  and  to  the  filtered  solution 
is  added  1  pt.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  or  so  much  hydrocliloric  acid  that  the  liquid 
strongly  reddens  litmus.  The  greater  part  of  the  boric  acid  then  separates  on  cooling 
in  crystalline  scales,  and  a  larger  quantity  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  mother- 
liquor.  The  crystals  retain  a  certain  portion  of  sulphiiric  or  hydi'ochloric  acid ;  from 
the  latter  they  are  easily  freed  by  gentle  heating  and  recrystallisation.  To  obtain 
them  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  they  must  be  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  then 
recrystallised. 

Formerly  all  the  boric  acid  of  commerce  was  obtained  from  borax.  It  was  first 
separated  in  1702  by  Homberg,  who  prepared  it  by  heating  borax  with  calcined  ferrous 
sulphate  in  closed  vessels,  whereby  sodio-ferric  sulphate  was  formed,  and  boric  acid 
was  carried  over  with  the  watery  vapour  which  escaped.  Boric  acid  may  also  be  prepared 
by  the  decomposition  of  other  native  borates,  e.g.  borate  of  magnesium  (boracite), 
and  borate  of  calcium  and  sodium  (boronatruca/cite). 

Preparation  on  the  large  scale  (Pay en.  Precis  de  Chimie  industrieUe,  4"""  ed. 
1859,  i.  423).  —  All  the  boric  acid  of  commerce  is  now  obtained  from  the  volcanic 
district  of  Tuscany,  where  it  is  discharged  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  by  numerous 
jets  of  vapour  called  suffioni,  often  rising  in  thick  columns  to  a  considerable  height. 
The  entire  surfiice  of  the  district,  consistmg  of  chalk  and  marl,  is  subject  to  constant 
shocks  caused  by  subterranean  agencies  ;  and  columns  of  boiling  water  are  frequently 
projected  into  the  air,  which  is  also  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphiu'etted  hydro- 
gen. These  vapours  contain,  besides  aqueous  vapour,  carbonic  acid,  sulphydric 
acid,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  a  gaseous  hydrocarbon,  and  sometimes  oxygen,  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  boric  acid  and  much  solid  matter  carried  up  mechanically. 
Ch.  Deville  and  F.  Leblanc  found,  in  the  vapour  of  one  of  the  sufiioni,  about  91  per 
cent.  CO^,  4  per  cent.  H'^S,  and  5  per  cent,  nitrogen  and  combustible  gases. 

The  vapoiirs  which  issue  from  the  clefts  do  not  contain  any  appreciable  quantity  of 
boric  acid,  but  where  pools  are  formed  round  the  suflBoni,  either  artificially  or  by 
natural  condensation  of  the  vapours,  the  water  soon  becomes  charged  with  boric  acid. 
Probably  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  is  first  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  clefts 
before  it  readies  the  surface,  and  wlien  water  penetrates  into  them,  the  acid  is  dis- 
solved and  thrown  up  in  the  state  of  solution. 

To  obtain  the  boric  acid,  the  suiRoni  are  surrounded  with  basins  of  coarse  masonry, 
glazed  on  the  inside,  and  large  enough  to  erft'lose  two  or  tliree  suffioni.  A  series  of  these 
basins  are  constructed  on  the  hill-side,  and  into  the  uppermost  AB  {fig.  106),  the  water 
of  a  spring  is  tm'ned,  and  after  remaining  there  24  hours,  during  which  time  it  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  constant  agitation  by  the  subterranean  vapour,  it  is  made  to  pass  through 
the  tube  a,  into  a  second  basin  C  D,  where  it  likewise  remains  24  hours,  and  takes  up 
a  second  quantity  of  boric  acid ;  thence  it  passes  successively  by  the  pipes  h,  c,  into 
the  tliird  and  fourth  basins,  the  liquid  discharged  from  a  lower  basin  being  con- 
tinually supplied  from  the  one  above  it.    Wlien  the  liquid  has  thus  traversed  six 
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or  eight  of  these  lagoons,  it  is  found  to  have  taken  up  ahoiit  0'5  per  cent,  of  boric 
acid,  and  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1'007  to  I'OIO. 


Fig.  106. 


From  the  last  lagoon  G,  H  {figs.  107,  108),  the  solution  passes  into  a  large  vessel  I, 
called  a  vasco,  where  it  deposits  a  quantity  of  mud,  and  afterwards  into  two  smaller 
reservoirs  J,  K,  for  further  clarification.  From  K  it  passes  into  a  series  of  leaden 
pans,  shown  in  section  in  fig.  106  and  in  plan  in  fig.  107,  placed  one  above  the  other 
in  the  manner  of  terraces  on  a  wooden  scaffold.  Formerly  these  pans  were  heated  by  wood 
fires  ;  but  this  was  found  too  costly,  the  district  being  nearly  bare  of  wood ;  the  evapo- 
ration is  now  performed  by  means  of  the  subterranean  heat,  one  or  more  of  the  jets 


Fig.  107. 


of  steam  enclosed  in  pipes  being  conducted  between  the  foundation  and  the  bottom  of 
the  pans.  The  steam  enters  beneath  the  bottom  pans,  and  is  can-ied  regularly  upwards, 
so  that  the  lowest  pans,  which  contain  the  most  concentrated  liquid,  become  most 
heated.  This  mode  of  utilising  the  subteiTanean  heat  was  introduced  in  1817,  by 
Count  Larderel,  at  that  time  the  proprietor  of  all  the  lagoons,  and  had  the  effect  of 
converting  an  unprofitable  branch  of  industry  into  one  which  is  now  the  source  of 
immense  wealth. 

Another  form  of  apparatus  for  the  evaporation  is  shown  va  fig.  109.  The  liquid, 
after  leaving  the  vascos  A,  B,  passes  into  a  shallow  boiler  C,  from  which  it  is  made  to 
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run  slowly  over  an  inclined  sheet  of  lead,  D,  E,  about  150  feet  long,  and  haying  eorrnga- 
tions  on  its  surface,  wMeli  form  a  series  of  channels.    The  liquid,  in  running  over  this 

Fig.  109. 


surface,  gradually  evaporates,  and  the  solution  ultimately  reaches  the  basin  F,  at  a 
degree  of  concentration  fit  for  crj'staUisation.  Heat  is  supplied  by  the  vapour  of  one 
of  the  sufBoni  introduced  under  the  basin  F,  and  carried  up  imder  the  sheet  of  lead  to  C. 
This  method  of  evaporation  is  easier  than  the  preceding,  and  does  not  introduce  so 
much  lead  into  the  solution. 

The  solution  of  boric  acid  concentrated  by  either  of  these  methods,  is  next  mixed 
with  the  mother-liquor  of  a  preceding  operation,  and  poured  through  the  funnels  R, 
into  the  round  crystallising  tubs  S,  S,  {figs.  107  108,  110)  which  are  made  of  wood  Hned 

Fig.  111. 


with  lead.  The  crystals  are  taken  out  after  a  while,  and  placed  to  drain  in  baskets,  J, 
on  the  top  of  the  tubs,  the  mother-liquor  running  into  receivers  placed  under  the  floor. 

Lastly,  the  crystals,  while  still  moist,  are  spread  out  on  the  floor  C  C,  of  the  drying 
chamber  D  111).  _  This  chamber  has  a  double  floor,  and  is  heated  by  steam  enter- 
ing at  A,  and  circulating  between  the  two  floors. 

The  product  thus  obtained  is  far  from  pure,  not  containing  more  than  about  7 6  per 
cent,  of  boric  acid.  The  composition  of  the  crude  acid,  according  to  the  analyses  of 
Wittstein  and  Payen,  is  as  follows : 

Wittstein.  Payen. 
Crystallised  boric  acid        ....       76-5  74  to  84° 


Ferric  sulphate 
Sulphate  of  aluminium 
Sulphate  of  calcium 
Sulphate  of  magnesium 
Sidphate  of  ammonium 
Sulphate  of  sodium 
Sulpliate  of  potassium 
Sulphate  of  manganese 
Chloride  of  ammonium 
Silica  .... 
Sulphuric  acid  . 
Water 


0-4 

0-  3 

1-  0 

2-  6 
8-5 
0-9 
0-4 

trace 

0-  2 

1-  2 
1-3 
6-6 


2-4  to  1-2  » 
14-0  to  8 


2-6  to  1-0 


7-0  to  5-8 t 


Schmidt  found,  in  crude  boric  acid  from  Tuscany.  80  per  cent,  boric  acid  and  20  per 
cent,  impurities,  chiefly  the  sulphates  of  ammonium  and  magnesium.  Kichardson  and 
Browell  found  in  some  samples,  not  more  than  36  to  42  per  cent,  of  the  pure  acid 
[?  crystallised  or  anhydrous].  The  experience  of  the  French  manufacturers  of  borax, 
seems  to  show  that  the  impurities  in  boric  acid  from  Tuscany  become  greater  year  by 
year,  which  may  perhaps  be  duo  to  the  increasing  disintegration  of  the  earthy  strata 
by  the  aqueous  and  acid  vapours. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  vapours  by  which  the  boric  acid  is  brought  to  the  surface,  nothing 
certain  is  known.  Dumas  has  suggested  that  they  may  proceed  from  a  deep-seate<l 
bed  of  sulphide  of  boron,  with  which  the  water  of  lakes,  or  of  the  sea,  comes  in  contact, 
thereby  producing  boric  and  sulphydric  acids.  Part  of  the  boric  acid  may  thus  be 
supposed  to  act  upon  the  carbonates  of  calcium  and  magnesium  in  the  soU,  converting 


Including  sand,  clay,  &c. 


t  Including  organic  matter. 
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them  into  borates,  and  setting  free  carbonic  anhytlride.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
being  oxidised  by  the  air,  yields  free  sulphur,  which  is  deposited  on  the  edges  of 
the  sufBoni.  The  ammonia  and  organic  matter  are  derived  fi'om  the  water,  and  the 
saline  impurities  from  the  water  and  the  earthy  strata,  thi'ough  wliich  the  vapom-s 
make  their  way.  BoUey  supposes  that  the  boric  acid  and  ammonia  may  result  from 
the  action  of  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  at  a  boiling-heat,  on  borates  contained  in  the 
earth  ;  and  according  to  Warington,  the  formation  of  these  jsroducts  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  action  of  water  on  nitride  of  boron.  There  is,  however,  nothing  positive  to  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  particular  compound  or  compomids  of  boron,  to  which  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  boric  acid  is  really  due. 

Pro2]ertus. — Boric  acid  crystallises  from  water  in  white,  translucent,  nacreous,  six- 
sided  laminae,  somewhat  unctuous  to  the  touch  ;  it  is  inodorous,  and  lias  a  faint, 
scarcely  acid,  rather  bitterish, cooling  taste.  Specific  gravity  =  1-48.  It  dissolves  in 
2-57  parts  of  water  at  18°  C. ;  in  14-9  parts  at  25°,  in  10-7  parts  at  50°,  in  47  parts 
at  75°,  and  in  2-97  parts  at  100°.  (Brandes  and  Firnhaber.)  It  is  still  morf 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  volatile  oils. 

Boric  acid  dissolves  in  warm  concentrated  siJphiu'ic,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
separates  for  the  most  part  on  cooling,  or  on  addition  of  water.  Its  solubihty  in  water 
is  increased  by  addition  of  tartaric  acid,  tartrate  of  potassium,  RocheUe  salt,  racemic 
acid,  or  alkaline  racemates. 

The  crystallised  acid  heated  to  80°— 100°  C,  gives  off  21-8  per  cent,  water,  that  is  to 
say,  half  tlie  quantity  which  it  contains,  leaving  H^B^O'  or  3ir-0.2B'-^0'  (according  to 
tSchaffgotscl],  it  gives  oiF  nearly  aU  its  water  at  100°  G.) ;  liy  prolonged  heating  to 
160°  it  is  deprived  of  2  at.  water  more,  leaving  H-B'O'  =  H-0.2B-0^  and  at  a 
stronger  heat,  the  remaining  water  goes  oif,  leaving  tlie  anhydride  B'-O^,  as  a  fused 
viscid  mass,  which  solidifies  to  a  fissm-ed  glass  on  cooling  (p.  635). 

Reactions. — A  cold  satm-ated  aqueous  solution  of  boric  acid  colours  litmus-tincture 
wine-red  (tlie  tint  of  port  wine),  like  carbonic  acid,  but  a  hot  saturated  solution 
colours  it  bright  red.  Turmeric  paper  moistened  with  the  alcoholic  solution  of  boric 
acid  acquires  a  reddish-brown  colour,  quite  different  from  that  produced  by  alkalis, 
and  becoming  distinct  only  after  drying :  it  is  intensified  by  acids,  especially  by 
liydrochloric,  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  tartaric  acids,  and  turned  black  by  alkalis. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  boric  acid  burns  with  a  beautiful  gi-een-edged  flame,  a 
reaction  which  is  quite  characteristic  of  boron,  provided  copper  and  certain  chlorine- 
compounds  are  alisent.  This  green  colour  is  not  produced,  however,  when  the  acid  is 
in  combination  with  an  alkali  or  other  base  ;  and  its  production  is  partly  prevented 
by  the  presence  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  calcium,  and  even  by  small  quantities  of  tar- 
trate of  potassium  or  Rochelle  salt  (doubtless  because  tlicse  salts  are  partly  decomposed 
by  the  boric  acid,  and  neutralise  it),  also  by  free  tartaric  acid  or  phosphoric  acid.  In 
either  of  these  cases,  the  green  colour  appears  on  addition  of  sidpliuric  acid,  or  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  (H.  Eose,  Pogg.  Ann.  cii.  515).  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  a  green  flame,  though  of  a  more  bluish  tint,  is  produced 
when  hydi'ochloric  acid  itself  is  dropped  into  burning  alcohol.    (See  p.  630.) 

For  the  reactions  with  metallic  salts  see  p.  640. 

Borates.  (Berzelius,  Traite,  vol.  i — iv.  Gin.  vol.  i — vi.  Handw.  d.  Ghem. 
2">  Aufl.  ii.  [2]  303.  H-  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  ix.  70  ;  Lxxxvi.  581 ;  Ixxxvii.  1,  470  and 
587;  Ixxxviii.  299,  482;  xci.  452.  Wohler,  ihid.  xx\-iii.  525.  Rammelsberg, 
ibid.  Ixix.  445.  Ebelmen,  Ann  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxiii.  34.  H  erapath,  Ann.  Cli. 
Pharm.  Ixxii.  254.  Bolley,  ibid.  Ixviii.  122.  Laurent,  Ann.  Gh.  Phys.  [2]  Ixvii. 
215.  Tissier,  Gompt.  rend,  xxxix.  192;  xlv.  411.  Bloxam,  Cliem.  8oc.  Qu.  J. 
xii.  177  ;  xiv.  143.) — Boric  acid  forms  salts  in  which  the  proportion  of  anhydi-ous  base 
(M-0)  to  anhydrous  acid  (B-0^),  or  of  metal  to  boron,  ranges  between  the  limits  9  :  1  and 
1  :  6.  Those  which  contain  equal  proportions  of  base  and  acid  are  usually  regarded 
as  neutral  or  normal  borates,  the  rest  as  basic  or  acid.  The  following  proportions 
have  been  observed  : 

Basic.  Neutral.  Acid. 

9M-0.B-0'  M^O.B'^O^  2M-0.3B-0' 

6M'O.B20'  M-0.2B-0' 

9M20.2B-0'  M'^0.3B'0' 

3M-0.B'0''  ■  M=0.4B-03 

5M20.2B-05  M-0.5B-0' 

2M'0.B-0'  M-0.6B-0' 

Most  of  the  so-called  acid  borates,  however,  contain  several  atoms  of  water ;  and  if 
the  whole  or  part  of  this  water  be  regarded  as  liasic,  we-  shall  find  that  nearly  all 
borates  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes,  orthoborates  and  metaborates  (so  called 
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from  their  analogy  with  theortho-  and  meta-phosphates  and  silicates),  the  composition 
of  which  may  be  represented  by  the  followina;  general  formulae,  the  symbol  M  denoting 
either  a  single  metal,  or  two,  or  three  metals,  inchiding  hydrogen  : 

Orthoborates  SM^O.B^O',  or  M^BO^  =  ^..,^0' 

Metaborates  ^(M^O.B^O'),  or  M"B°02»  =  ^b°"-)„|  0'" 

The  latter  formula,  which,  when  n  =  I,  becomes  that  of  the  so-called  neutral 
borates,  MBO-,  incliides  tlie  greater  number  of  tlie  salts  of  boric  acid.  Nevertheless 
it  appears  probable  that  boric  acid  is  essentially  tribasic,  and  that  the  borates  con- 
taining 3  at.  metal  to  1  at.  boron  are  its  normal  salts  (hence  called  orthoborates) : 
for  crystallised  boric  acid  contains  H^BO';  and  there  are  boric  ethers  containing  3  at 
alcohol-radicle  to  1  at.  boron,  whereas  none  are  known  of  the  form  RBO'^.  Moreover 
it  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Bloxam,  that  boric  acid,  when  ignited  with  metallic 
hydrates,  mostly  drives  out  3  at.  of  water,  forming  a  trimetallic  borate,  except  in  the  case 
of  hydi-ate  of  potassium,  in  which  the  water  is  retained  with  peculiar  force  ;  and  when 
lieated  to  bright  redness  with  carbonates,  it  expels  a  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride 
approaching  more  nearly  to  3  atoms  as  the  base  is  weaker,  that  limit  being  actually 
reached  in  the  case  of  strontia.  (See  Borates  of  Baeium,  Lithium,  Potassium  and 
Sodium.)  There  appear  also  to  be  a  few  borates  intermediate  in  composition  between 
ortho-  and  metaborates,  viz.  M  'B-O'*  =  M'BO-'.MBO^. 

Borates  containing  more  than  3  at.  metal  to  1  at.  boron  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
pounds of  orthoborates  with  metallic  oxides  or  hydrates  (see  Borates  of  Axuminu'm)  ; 
and  those  anhydrous  borates  which  contain  more  than  1  at.  boron  to  1  at.  metal  may 
be  regarded  as  metaborates  combined  with  boric  anhydride ;  e.  g.  anhydrous  borax, 
Na-0.2B--05  =  2NaB02.B'Ol 

Borates  are  formed  by  the  action  of  boric  acid  on  metallic  oxides  or  their  salts, 
either  in  the  wet  or  in  the  dry  way.  At  high  temperatures,  boric  acid  or  anhydride 
decomposes  carbonates,  sulphates,  chlorides,  and  indeed  the  salts  of  all  volatile  acids. 
Acid  borates,  borax  for  example,  take  up  additional  quantities  of  base  when  ignited 
with  metallic  oxides,  and  likewise  decompose  the  salts  of  volatile  acids.  In  the  wet 
way,  on  the  contrary,  boric  acid  acts  as  a  very  weak  acid,  being  separated  from  its 
combinatlonscompletelybymostacids,  andpartially,  under  certain  circumstances,  even  by 
carbonic  acid,  sidpliydrie  acid,  and  water.  In  concentrated  solution,  however,  it  decom- 
poses carbonates,  especially  at  the  boiling  heat ;  also  soluble  sulphides  and  precipitated 
sulphide  of  manganese.  It  has  but  little  power  of  neutralising  the  alkaline  reaction 
of  the  stronger  bases,  so  that  even  the  solutions  of  many  of  the  polyacid  borates 
exhibit  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  to  litmus,  which  is  not  neutralised  till  the  base  is 
combined  with  5  or  6  atoms  of  boric  acid,  and  even  then  the  liquid  does  not  exhibit 
an  acid  reaction. 

The  borates  of  the  alkali-metals  dissolve  readily  in  water,  but  are  precipitated  by 
alcohol.  All  other  borates  dissolve  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  but  none  are  perfectly 
insoluble.  The  sparingly  soluble  borates  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation.  Many  of 
these  precipitates  are  soluble  in  excess  of  the  soluble  metallic  salt  from  which  they  have 
been  formed,  but  not  in  excess  of  alkaline  borate  ;  e.  g.  the  precipitate  formed  hy  borax 
dissolves  in  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  but  not  of  borax:  they  are  often  likewise 
soluble  in  chloride  of  ammonium  and  in  free  boric  acid.  The  sparingly  soluble  borates 
are  easily  decomposed  hj  water,  especially  when  boiled  with  it.  the  boric  acid  being 
sometimes  almost  completely  removed.  Hence  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  these  salts 
in  the  pure  state.  H.  Rose,  in  his  elaborate  investigation  of  the  borates,  pui-iiied  the 
precipitates  as  completely  as  possible  by  repeated  pressure  between  paper  without 
washing,  and  afterwards  estimated  the  quantity  of  foreign  salts  still  attaclied  to  the 
precipitate.  The  soluble  borates  are  likewise  decomposed  by  water.  K  a  strong 
solution  of  borax  be  mixed  with  slightly  reddened  tincture  of  litmus,  the  liquid  retains 
its  faint  red  colour,  but  on  dilution  with  water  becomes  distmctly  blue,  behaving 
indeed  like  a  dilute  solution  of  free  alkali  mixed  with  boric  acid.  Neutral  borates  of 
alkali-metal  exhibit  a  similar  reaction. 

"WTien  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  borate  coloured  with  tincture  of  litmus  is  gradually 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  exhibits  a  wine-red  colour  tUl  all  the  alkali  is 
.'saturated  with  sidphuric  acid ;  after  that,  a  single  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  produces  the 
briglit  red  colour. 

Solutions  of  alkaline  borates  absorb  carbonic  and  sulphydric  acid  gases  ;  expel  am- 
monia from  its  salts  when  boiled  with  them,  like  dilute  alkalis  ;  their  dilute  solutions 
also  react  like  alkalis  with  merciuy  and  silver-salts,  and  with  many  organic  substances. 
(See  Borax,  p.  648.) 

The  soluble  borates,  both  neutral  and  acid,  give  white  precipitates  with  solutions  of 
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dJorlde  of  barium,  chloride  of  calciimi,  alwm,  sulphate  of  zinc  and  nitrate  of  had ;  red- 
dish with  sulphate  of  cohalt ;  greenish  with  sulphate  of  nickd ;  yellowish  with/crnc  sul- 
phate in  the  cold,  brown  on  boiling.  These  precipitates  dissolve  easily  in  sal-ammoniac  ; 
and  if  they  have  been  produced  by  au  acid  borate  of  alkali-metal,  borax  for  example, 
they  dissolve  pretty  readily  in  an  excess  of  the  salt  from  which  they  have  been  obtained ; 
The  precipitates  formed  by  neutral  borates  of  alkaU-metal  in  the  same  solutions  ex- 
hibit similar  characters,  excejjting  that  they  are  less  soluble  in  excess  of  the  earth- 
metal  or  heavy  metal  salt. 

Solution  of  borax  or  of  monoborate  of  sodium,  does  not  precipitate  sulphate  of 
maqncsium  in  the  cold ;  but  on  heating,  a  precipitate  forms  which  disappears  again  on 
cooling;  completely  ;  if  formed  by  the  acid  borate;  nearly,  if  by  the  neutral  borate. 
Botli  neutral  and  acid  borates  of  alkali- metal  form  with  manganous  salts,  a  precipitate 
insoluble  in  excess  of  the  latter,  easily  soluble  in  sal-ammoniac. 

Dihite  solutions  of  neutral  borates  of  alkali-metal  form  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
brown  precipitate  of  nearly  pm-e  oxide  of  silver,  insoluble  in  excess  of  water,  easily 
soluble  in  ammonia  or  nitric  acid.  A  concentrated  solution  of  neutral  borate  forms 
with  silver-salts,  a  brown  precipitate  which  dissolves  in  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
leaving  only  a  slight  residue  of  oxide  of  silver.  Concentrated  solutions  of  acid 
borates  of  alkali-metal  form  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white  precipitate  of  borate  of 
silver,  completely  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Borate  of  ammonium  forms  a 
wiiite  precipitate  in  concentrated  silver-solutions,  none  in  dilute  solutions. 

Soluble  borates,  whether  neutral  or  acid,  give  with  mercuric  chloride,  a  brown 
precipitate  of  oxychloride,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  mercmy-salt.  Concentrated 
solutions  give  with  neutral  mcrcurous  nitrate,  a  yellow-brown  precipitate,  soluble  in 
muoli  water:  dilute  solutions,  a  blackish -gi-ey  precipitate  which  remains  long  sus- 
pended. Basic  mercurous  nitrate  forms  with  a  strong  solution  of  borax,  a  dingy, 
yellow-brown  precipitate  which  dissolves  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  lea\ang  black 
mercurous  oxide. 

If  the  solution  of  a  calcium  or  magnesium  salt  be  mixed  with  excess  of  boric  aciil, 
and  to  the  boiling  solution  borax  be  added  in  quantity  just  sufficient  to  neutralise  the 
acid  of  the  calcium  or  magnesium  salt,  no  precipitate  is  formed ;  similarly  with  salts 
of  manganous,  ferrous,  cobalt,  nickel,  cadmium  and  zinc  salts ;  but  solutions  of 
aluminium,  chromicum,  fenicum,  stannicum,  lead  and  copper,  yield  precipitates  when 
thus  treated.  (Tissier.) 

For  the  reactions  of  borates  with  fluoi'spar  and  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  before  the 
blowpipe  (see  p.  630). 

Borates  of  Aluminium.  — A  solution  of  alum  mixed  with  alkaline  borates  yields 
precipitates  which,  according  to  H.  Rose,  are  double  salts  of  borate  of  aluminium  and 
borate  of  the  alkali-metal  mixed  with  sulphate  of  potassium ;  water  al>stracts  the 
greater  part  of  the  latter  and  of  the  aUcaline  borate,  leaving  a  basic  borate  of  aluminium. 
In  this  manner,  the  precipitate  produced  by  monosodie  borate  yields  sexbasic  borate 
of  aluminium,  2(Al'0')"'.B-0^  +  3  aq.  =  6(?/"0.E-0^  +  3aq.,  which  may  also  be  regarded 
as  an  orthoborate  combined  with  3  at.  hydrate  of  aluminium  =  a/^BO'.Sa/HO.  —  By 
adding  acid  borate  of  sodium  (borax)  to  solution  of  alum,  a  precipitate  is  formed  con- 
taining 3(Ali07".2B'^Os+7aq.  =  9a/0.2B^0^4  7aq.  or  2a/''B0^3a/HO -i- 2aq. 

Ebelmeu,  by  heating  a  mixture  of  alumina  and  borax  for  a  long  time  in  a  porcelain 
furnace,  obtained  a  iionobasic  salt  3(  Al'0^)"'.B-0^  =  9a/-O.B''03  or  rt/^B0'.3«/''^0. 

Borates  of  Ammonium. — Boric  acid  forms  with  ammonia,  several  salts  which  may 
all  be  regarded  as  metaborates,  expressed  by  the  general  formula  M^B"©-",  the  n  at.  M 
being  made  up  partly  of  ammonium,  partly  of  hydrogen. 

a.  (N1I-')'HB''0^  is  obtained  by  saturating  ciystaUised  boric  acid  with  dry  ammonia 
gas,  or  by  dissolving  one  of  the  following  salts  in  warm  concentrated  aqueous  ammonia,. 
The  salt  obtained  by  the  former  process  contains  4  at.,  that  by  the  latter  1  at.  water 
of  crystallisation. 

b.  (NH^)H1j-0*  + §aq.  crjslallises  from  a  solution  of  boric  acid  in  excess  of  am- 
monia, in  very  efflorescent  ci'ystals  of  the  dimetrie  system,  soluble  in  12  pts.  of  water. 
It  effloresces  like  the  preceding,  giving  oft' part  of  its  ammonia. 

c.  (iSfH'')H'^B'0^+ 2aq.  is  obtained,  according  to  Arfvedson,  by  dissolving  boric 
acid  in  warm  caustic  ammonia,  tiU  the  alkaline  reaction  is  nearly  neutralised.  The 
liquid,  if  slowly  cooled,  deposits  rhombic  crystals,  exhibiting,  according  to  Schabus, 
the  faces  oP .  P .  ooP.  oo  P  co,  and  often  assuming  a  prismatic  form  from  the  predomi- 
nance of  oP  and  of  foiu-  P-faces  situated  in  the  same  zone ;  sometimes  twin  crystals 
occur.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  dissolves  in  8  pts.  of  cold  water,  gives  off  ammonia, 
on  boiling,  and  leaves  boric  anhydiide  when  ignited.  A  salt  callecl  Lnrchrejlite,  of  si- 
milar constitution,  but  containing  less  water  of  crystallisation,  viz.  (NII')HB'-O^ -H  iaq. 
was  found  by  Bechi  in  the  boric  acid  formations  of  Tuscany,  in  yellowish-white, 
transparent,  tasteless  crystals,  exhibiting  under  the  microscope,  the  form  of  rectangular 
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tablets,  and  by  polarised  light  the  optical  appearances  of  gypsum.  It  dissolves  in 
water,  but  the  solution  when  evaporated  deposits  the  salt  (NH^)H*B^O'^  +  2  aq. 

d.  (NH')H»B*0"'  +  |aq.  (Laurent)  +2aq.  (Rammelsberg).  First  prepared  by 
L.  Gmelin,  who,  however,  supposed  it  to  contain  4  at.  boric  acid  to  1  at.  ammonia 
(Handbook  ii.  436). .  According  to  Eammelsberg,  however,  it  has  the  composition 
above  given,  and  is  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  potassium-salt.  According  to 
Laurent,  it  is  obtained  by  dissolving  excess  of  boric  acid  in  aqueous  ammonia  and  re- 
crystallising.  It  forms  small  shining  prisms  of  the  monoclinic  system,  generally  in 
cruciform  groups.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  dissolves  iB  about  8  pts.  of  cold  water, 
and,  like  the  preceding  salts,  has  an  alkaUne  reaction.  The  solution  gives  off  ammonia 
when  boiled,  and  the  residue  soUdifles  to  a  granular  crystalline  mass,  which  is  per- 
manent in  the  air,  and  appears  to  contain  6  at.  boric  acid  to  1  at.  ammonia. 

e.  (NH*)^H'B^O"'+ aq.  is  obtained  by  dissolving  boric  acid  in  aqueous  ammonia. 
(Arfvedson.) 

A  solution  of  borate  of  ammonium  has  been  successfully  used  for  rendering  muslin 
and  other  light  fabrics  non-inflammable.  When  tissues  thus  impregnated  are  held  in 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  they  are  merely  carbonised,  the  water  and  ammonia  which 
escape  preventing  tlie  communication  of  the  flame.  If  the  contact  with  the  flame  be 
prolonged,  the  boric  acid  melts  and  forms  a  glassy  varnish  round  the  charred  tissue, 
which  prevents  it  from  taking  fire. 

Borate  of  Amyl.    See  Boeic  Ethees  (p.  649). 

Borates  of  Barium. — Boric  acid  ignited  with  excess  of  hydrate  of  barium  expels 
3  at.  water,  and  forms  the  triharytic  orthoborate,  Ba'BO^.  Heated  with  excess  of  car- 
bonate of  barium,  it  expels  2  at.  carbonic  anhydride  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  2^  at.  at  a 
bright  red  heat,  forming  the  anhydrous  salts,  Ba'B^O^  =  2Ba^0.B^0'  and  Ba"'B^O"  = 
5Ba^0.2B'^0^  (Bloxam.) 

By  precipitating  barium-salts  with  borates  of  the  alkaH-metals,  borates  of  barium 
are  obtained,  mostly  as  white  crystalline  powders,  differing  in  composition  according 
to  the  composition  and  relative  proportions  of  the  salts  employed,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  solutions,  and  the  duration  of  the  washing.  They  are  probably  all 
metaborates. 

a.  Monometahorate,  BaBO-  +  5  aq.  (or  possibly  a  monobarytic  orthoborate,  BaH^BO' 
+  4  aq.),  was  obtained  by  Berzelius  by  precipitating  chloride  of  barium  ^^'ith  monoborate 
of  potassium.  According  to  H.  Rose,  when  prepared  from  cold  solutions,  and  dried  at 
100°  C.  after  pressure  between  paper,  but  without  washing,  it  has  the  composition 
BaBO*  +  jaq.,  and  when  precipitated  from  very  hot  solutions  it  contains  more  than 
^  aq.,  but  less  than  1  aq.  To  di-ive  off  all  the  water  requires  a  strong  heat.  The  salt 
dissolves  in  cold,  and  more  readily  in  hot  water,  especially  in  presence  of  ammoniacal 
salts,  and  therefore  cannot  be  completely  washed. 

b.  Sesquimciaborate.  Ba-HB^O'^  +  7  aq. — Laurent  obtained  this  salt  by  mixing  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  barium  with  pentaborate  of  sodium,  under  circumstances  not 
particularly  specified.  According  to  H.  Rose,  the  precipitate  obtained  by  mixing 
chloride  of  barium  with  an  acid  borate  of  alkali-metal,  has,  when  dried  at  100°  C,  the 
composition  Ba'ffB^O"*  +  |aq. 

c.  Dhmtahorate,  BaHB^O'  +  2aq,  is  precipitated  in  white  flocks  when  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  barium  is  added  by  drops  to  excess  of  solution  of  borax  mixed  with  am- 
monia. It  dissolves  in  100  pts.  of  water,  more  easily  in  ammoniacal  salts  and  in  ex- 
cess of  chloride  of  barium.  (Laurent.) 

d.  Trimetahorate.  BaH^B'O*  +  6  aq. — Precipitated  as  a  white  crystalline  powder, 
when  a  warm  solution  of  nitrate  of  barium  is  added  by  drops  and  with  stirring,  to  ex- 
cess of  pentaborate  of  sodium. 

Borates  of  Cadmium.— The  precipitate  formed  on  mixing  the  cold  solutions  of 
borax  and  sulphate  of  cadmium  contains,  after  being  merely  pressed,  the  monoborate, 
CdBO^,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  an  acid  salt.  The  precipitate  from  boUing 
solutions  consists  chiefly  of  2CdB0-.CdH0  +  aq. 

Borates  of  Calcium,  a.  Orthoborate.  CaH-BO'  (dried  at  100°  C.) — The  for- 
mula might  also  be  that  of  a  monometahorate,  CaBO^  +  H-0,  but  the  first  view  of  its 
constitution  is  the  more  probable,  inasmuch  as  the  salt  gives  off  1  at.  H  as  water,  only 
at  200°  C,  and  is  not  completely  dehydrated  even  at  300°.  It  is  produced  by  precipi- 
tating chloride  of  calcium  with  monoborate  of  sodium,  probably  also  when  solution  of 
borax  is  precipitated  by  lime-water.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  hot  water. 

b.  Scsquimrtahorate,  Ca'^HB'O'',  appears  to  be  precipitated,  together  with  vai'iable 
quantities  of  tlie  dimetaborate,  when  calcium-salts  are  mixed  with  solution  of  borax 
(H.  Rose).  A  similar  composition  appears  to  belong  to  rliodicitc,  a  mineral  found  in 
the  Ural,  in  small,  hard,  shining,  yellowisli-white  crystals  of  tetrahedral  habit.  It  has 
not  been  exactly  analysed,  but  appears  to  contain  4B  to  3Ca.    (G.  Rose.) 
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0.  Dimcfahoratc,  CairB-0'. — Obtained,  according  to  Tiinnermann,  -when  borax  is 
precipitated  by  nitrate  of  calcium.  It  occurs  also  as  a  white  efflorescence  composed  of 
crystalline  needles  containing  |  at.  water,  on  the  plain  of  Iquique  in  Ecuador,  Soxith 
America,  forming  the  mineral  called  borocalcite,  hydroborocalcite,  or  hai/csite  (Ulex). 
Beclii  found  a  calcic  diborate  with  |  aq.  in  an  old  lagoon-crater  in  Tuscany. 

d.  Ti  tramdaboratc.  CaH''B*0*  +  |  aq. — Precipitated  on  boiling  milk  of  lime  with 
excess  of  boric  acid. 

Borate  of  calcium  occurs  associated  with  silicate  of  calcium  in  botryoUtc  and  datoUte 
{([.  v.),  and  with  magnesia  in  hydroboracitc  (q.  v.) 

Borate  of  Cobai,t  is  probably  contained  in  the  glass  fluxes  formed  with  cobalt- 
compounds  and  borax.  Cold  solutions  of  a  cobalt-salt  and  borax  yield  a  reddish  pre- 
cipitate, which,  after  drying  at  100°  C,  consists  chiefly  of  2CoBO-'.CoHO  +  faq.  It 
is  soluble  in  water,  and  melts  to  a  blue  glass  when  strongly  heated. 

Borates  of  Copper. — It  is  difficult  to  obtain  these  salts  in  a  definite  state.  Sul- 
phate of  copper  mixed  with  solutions  of  alkaline  borates,  yields  precipitates  consisting 
of  compounds  of  borate  and  oxide  of  copper  mixed  with  sulphate  of  soda  and  basic 
sulphate  of  copper,  which  are  decomposed  by  water,  leaving  a  residue  composed  of 
oxide  and  borate  of  copper,  but  with  less  boric  acid  than  the  original  precipitate. 
Cold  concentrated  solutions  of  cupric  sulphate  and  monoborate  of  sodium  yield  a  pre- 
cipitate which,  after  washing,  consists  of  CuH0.2CuB0-  +  aq.  The  precipitate  from 
the  same  solutions  mixed  hot  is,  after  washing,  CuHO.'iCuBO'^.  That  obtained  in  like 
manner  from  cold  concentrated  solutions  of  cupric  sulphate  and  borax  is  an  orthoborate 
containing  2  at.  copper,  viz.  (Cu-H)BO^  + 1  aq.  The  same  precipitate  is  obtained 
from  hot  concentrated  solutions  of  cupric  sulphate  and  borax,  especially  if  the  copper- 
salt  is  in  excess.  It  is  a  loose  blue-green  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  de- 
composed by  water,  leaving  the  compound  CuBO'-.SCuHO  4- iaq.  Cold  fZz7?/fc  solu- 
tions of  the  same  salts  yield  a  precipitate  containing  5Cu  to  2B  and  5H,  while  the  pre- 
cipitate from  hot  dilute  solutions  contains  10  or  12  at.  Cu  to*l  at.  B. 

BoUey  has  suggested  the  use  of  the  gi-een  precipitate,  obtained  from  cold  solutions 
of  2  pts.  cupric  sulphate  (blue  vitriol),  and  3  pts.  borax,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
arsenical  greens  used  in  painting,  paper-staining,  and  calico-printing. 

Borate  of  Ethyl.    See  Boric  Ethers  (p.  650). 

Borates  of  Iron.  —  Ferric  monometahoraie,  Fe^0-..'5B-0' +  3  aq.  or  ,/<'BO'  +  |aq. 
has  not  been  prepared  artificially,  but  has  been  found  by  Bechi  in  an  old  lagoon-crater 
in  Tuscany:  hence  called  Lagunitc. 

Ferric  ortliohorate ,  Fe^0'.13-0 '  or  _/(:'B0',  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state,  but 
only  in  combination  with  borate  of  sodium  or  with  ferric  oxide.  On  mixing  a  solution 
of  ammonioferric  sulphate  (ammonia-iron-alum)  with  monometaborate  of  sodium,  a 
bulky  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  after  being  pressed  between  paper,  but  not  washed, 
is  a  sodio-ferric  borate  containing  NaB0^.4/<^B0' +  3  aq.  Cold  water  abstracts  boric 
acid  and  borate  of  sodium,  leaving  an  oxyborate,  which,  after  drying  at  100°  C,  is 
6Fe'0'.B-0^  -I-  6  aq.  or  l5/c^0.2/t^B0'  +  6  aq.  By  precipitating  ammonioferric  sul- 
phate with  borax,  a  light  brown  bulky  precipitate  is  formed  containing  NaH^B'O". 
4/<'B0^  +  aq.,  and  reduced  by  washing  with  water  to  24/6"0.2/c^BO' +  9  aq.  or 
9Fe<0^B^0'  +  9aq. 

Borates  of  Lead.  —  a.  The  monometaborate,  PbBO^  +  ^aq.  is  obtained,  according 
to  Herapath,  when  the  precipitate  formed  by  borax  in  a  neutral  lead-salt,  is  digested 
for  some  hours  with  strong  ammonia.  It  is  said  also  to  be  produced  when  a  solution 
of  basic  acetate  of  lead  is  partially  precipitated  by  borax,  and,  according  to  H.  Rose, 
by  washing  with  cold  water  the  precipitate  formed  on  mixing  the  cold  solutions  of 
borax  and  nitrate  of  lead.  It  is  a  white,  amorphous,  heavy  powder,  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  alcoliol,  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  and  in  warm  acetic  acid,  from  wliich  solutions 
it  is  precipitated  by  ammonia.  It  gives  off  some  of  its  water  at  120°  C,  the  whole  at 
160°,  and  at  a  red  heat,  melts  to  a  colourless  glass,  of  specific  gravity  6-598. 

b.  The  S(  squimetaborate,  Pb-HB^O^  +  |aq.  formed  by  adding  a  large  excess  of  borax 
to  a  boiling  solution  of  a  lead-salt,  resembles  the  preceding,  gives  off  1  at.  water  be- 
tween 170-^  and  200°  C,  and  melts  to  a  colourless  glass,  of  specific  gravity  5-235. 
(Herapath.) 

c.  Dimeteiboratc,  PbHB^O^  +  |aq.  obtained  by  boiling  the  salt  b  with  borax.  Light 
amorphous  powder,  which  gives  off  its  water  between  200"  and  230°  C,  and  at  a  red 
heat  melts  to  a  Antreous  mass  (Herapath).  When  100  pts.  lead-oxide  are  fused  with 
64  pts.  boric  anhydride  (1:2  at.),  a  nearly  colourless  glass  is  obtained  as  hard  as 
flint-glass,  and  possessing  much  higher  refractive  power. 

Basic  borates. — According  to  H.  Rose,  the  precipitates  formed  with  nitrate  of  lead 
and  either  mono-  or  di-borate  of  sodium,  are  freqiiently  basic  salts,  probably  mixtures 
of  monoborate  and  hydrate  of  lead,  varying  in  composition  according  to  the  strength 
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of  the  solutions  and  the  dimition  of  tlie  washing.  Hot,  very  dilute  solutions,  give  a 
precipitate  to  wliich  Kose  assigns  the  formula  3{PbO.Il(fi)  +  PbO.HO  +  aq.,  or 
2(.3PbBC2.PbHO)  +  aq. 

Borochloride  of  Lead,  PLBO-.PbCl  +  Jaq,  is  obtained  by  mixing  hot  solutions  of 
borax  and  chloride  of  lead,  and  crystallises  in  very  small,  irregular,  nacreous  needles, 
•which  are  not  decomposed  by  cold  water,  but  gradually  by  boiling  water.  It  gives  off 
all  its  water  between  120°  and  150°  C. 

Boronitrate  of  Lead,  PbBO-.PbNO',  is  deposited  in  irregular  shining  crystals,  from 
a  solution  of  borate  of  lead  in  nitric  acid,  evaporated  till  a  film  forms  on  the  surface. 
At  120°  C.  the  crystals  give  off  water  and  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  at  a  higher  tempe- 
rature evolve  nitrous  acid  and  melt  to  a  colourless  glass. 

BoEATE  OF  LiTHTDM. — Boric  acid  heated  to  bright  redness  with  carbonate  of  lithium, 
expels  2|  at.  carbonic  anhydride,  forming  the  salt  5Li-0.2B-0'.  (Bio x am.) 

BoEATES  OF  Magnesium,  a.  Ortliohoratc.  Mg^BO^. — Ebelmen  obtained  this  salt 
by  fusing  magnesia  with  boric  anhydride,  and  exposing  the  vitreous  mass,  in  a  plati- 
num dish,  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  porcelain  furnace  for  several  days,  till  the  excess 
of  boric  anhydride  was  volatilised.  It  formed  radiating  nacreous  crystals,  of  specific 
gravity  2'987.  It  is  also  obtained  as  a  hydrate,  Mg^B0^  +  5aq,  by  boiling  a  mixture 
of  borax  and  sulphate  of  magnesium,  and  washing  the  precipitate  (which  contains 
borate  of  sodium,  magnesia,  and  hydrate  of  magnesium)  with  cold  water.  When  boiled 
with  water,  it  gives  up  part  of  its  acid,  and  leaves  a  basic  salt  which  absorbs  carbonic 
acid  fz'om  the  air.  The  precipitate  formed  by  boiling  sulphate  of  magnesium  with  borax, 
redissolves  completely  on  cooling. 

b.  Monomctaborate,  MgBO-. — Obtained  as  an  amorphous  precipitate,  containing  2  at. 
water,  on  mixing  the  hot  solutions  of  borax  and  nitrate  of  magnesium  (Laurent). 
The  same  salt,  but  with  4  at.  water,  was  obtained,  according  to  Wohler,  when  a  mixed 
solution  of  borax  and  sidphate  of  magnesium,  which  had  been  heated,  and  had  after- 
wards become  clear  by  cooling,  was  left  to  itself  for  several  months  in  winter  in  a 
place  where  the  temperature  often  fell  below  0°  C.  It  fox-med  slender  radiating  needles, 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ddute  acids,  reprecipitated  in  needles  by  ammonia,  giving 
off  water  and  becoming  turbid  when  heated.  Boracite,  from  Segeberg  in  Holstein, 
appears  to  be  a  monoborate  of  magnesium,  while  that  from  Luneburg  is  a  mixtm-e  or 
compound  of  3Mg20.4B-0-<,  or  6MuB0-'.B-0',  with  MgCl. 

c.  Trimctaborate,  MgH'-'B-'O''  +  3  aq.  separates,  according  to  Rammelsberg,  in  crys- 
talline crusts,  when  a  concentrated  solution  of  boric  acid  is  boiled  'nith  carbonate  or 
hydrate  of  magnesium  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated. 

d.  Tetramctaborate,  MgH^B'O**  +  aq.  —  This,  according  to  Laurent,  is  the  compo- 
sition of  the  last  crops  of  crystals  deposited  when  a  solution  obtained  by  boiling  boric 
acid  with  magnesium  is  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously. 

e.  Hvxmetaboratc,  MgH*B*0'-+  "aq. —  Granular  salt  obtained  by  heating  hydrate 
of  magnesium  with  excess  of  boric  acid  ;  melts  to  a  porcelain-like  mass  (Rammels- 
berg).   Perhaps  a  mixture  of  one  of  the  preceding  salts  with  free  boric  acid. 

Magncsio-chromic  Borate. — A  salt  containing  6Mg-0.3Cr'0^2B-0',  is  obtained 
by  heating  for  five  days  in  the  porcelain  fiu-nace  a  mixture  of  20  grm.  chi-omic  oxide, 
15  grm.  magnesia,  and  20  grm.  boric  anhydiide,  being  deposited  in  the  cavities  of  the 
fused  mass  in  grass-green  microscopic  crystals,  of  specific  gravity  3'82.  (Ebelmen.) 

Magnesio-ferric  Borate,  6Mg^0.3Fe''0'.2B-0^,  is  obtained  by  fusing  in  like 
manner  a  mixture  of  25  grm.  ferric  oxide,  20  grm.  magnesia,  and  25  grm.  boric  anhy- 
dride, in  small,  black,  prismatic  crystals,  of  specific  gravity  3 -So. 

Borate  of  Methte.    See  Boeic  Ethers  (pi.  660). 

Borate  op  Nickee.  —  Cold  solutions  of  borax  and  sulphate  of  nickel  j'ield  a  preci- 
pitate of  NiBO^  +  aq.  or  NiH-BO',  fi'om  which  cold  water  abstracts  boric  acid,  leaving 
a  salt  containing  2NiB0^.NiH0  +  2  aq.  By  boiling  for  some  time  with  borax,  this 
precipitate  is  converted  into  the  dimetaborate,  NiBJj-O'. 

Borates  of  Potassium. — a.  The  monomctaborate,  KBO^,  is  formed  by  melting 
together  70  pts.  (1  at.)  boric  anhydride,  and  138  pts.  (1  at.)  carbonate  of  potassium. 
It  melts  at  a  white  heat,  has  a  caustic  alkaline  taste,  dissolves  in  water,  and  separates 
slowly  from  the  solution  in  ill-defined  crystals  which,  according  to  Schabus,  are  mono- 
clinic.  The  solution  should  be  evaporated  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  as  it  absorbs 
carbonic  acid.  Boric  anhydride,  heated  to  redness  with  exce  s  of  liydrate  of  potassium, 
expels  2  at.  carbonic  anhydride,  forming  the  salt  K''B'-0*  =^  2K-0.B-0^  (Bloxam.) 

b.  The  dimetaborate,  KHB-'O',  is  prep.ared  by  supersaturating  a  boiling  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potassium  with  boric  acid,  and  then  adding  pure  potash  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  produce  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  It  crystallises  sometimes  with  2  aq. 
sometimes  witli  21  aq.  The  hydrate,  KHB'-'O''.  +  2aq.,  forms  regular  six-sided  prism.s, 
which  dissolve  rcadHy  in  water  with  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  swell  up  considerably 
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when  heated.  The  other  hydrate,  KHBO'  +  faq.  :  forms  right  rhombic  prisms  of 
98°  35',  with  basic  brachydiagonal  end-faces.  It  behaves  like  the  former  liytbate,  but 
when  kept  in  a  closed  vessel,  separates  into  a  liquid  and  a  solid  salt,  apparently  the 
hydrate  with  2aq. 

c.  Irinutaboratc,  KH'B'O'^  +  3 aq.  or  perhaps,  tri-or(hoboratc,  KH^B'O".— Obtained 
like  the  preceding,  but  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  caustic  potash.  Separates  in  rect- 
angular prisms,  with  four-sided  pyramidal  summits.  Permanent  in  the  air ;  melts 
\rithout  much  tumefaction.  (Kammelsberg.) 

f.  Poitami  tahorate,  KH'B''0"'  -i-  2aq. — Formed  when  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potassium  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  boric  acid  to  produce  a  strong  acid 
reaction.  The  solution  on  cooling  deposits  small  shining  prisms,  isomorplious  with 
the  corresjxjnding  ammonium-salt.  Permanent  in  the  air,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold, 
easily  in  hot  water;  neutral.  (Eammelsberg.) 

Borates  of  Silver. — The  precipitates  formed  in  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  by 
alkaline  borates  vary  in  composition  according  to  the  dilution  and  temperature  of  the 
the  solutions.  Very  dilute  solutions,  especially  if  hot,  yield  a  precipitate  of  pm-e 
oxide  of  silver  (H.  Rose).  A  moderately  dilute  silver-solution  mixed  with  a  strong 
solution  of  borax,  yields  a  flocculent  precipitate  of  the  monomdahorate  AgBO-,  which 
when  dry  is  a  white  powder  blackened  by  light.  It  dissolves  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water ;  but  is  decomposed  by  a  small  quantity ;  melts  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  same 
salt  is  obtained  as  a  curdy  dirty  j'ellow  hydrate,  AgBO- -f  iaq.,  on  mixing  concen- 
trated solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  ami  monoborato  of  sodium,  or  boiling  concentrated 
solutions  of  silver-salt  and  borax.  It  is  decomposed  by  washing  with  water,  especially 
if  hot,  which  idtimately  leaves  nothing  but  oxide  of  silver. 

Acid  borates  of  silver  have  not  yet  been  obtained  pure.  Rose  states  that  cold  con- 
centrated solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  borax  yield  a  white  precipitate  containing 
3Ag^0  to  4B-0^,  and  after  washing  ■^^ith  a  little  cold  water,  which  timis  it  brown, 
4Ag-'0  to  5B-0^.  According  to  Lam-ent,  nitrate  of  silver  yields  with  pentaborate  of 
potassium,  an  acid  borate  of  silver  which  decomposes  partfeUy  in  washing. 

Borates  of  Sodium. — Boric  anliydride  fused  with  excess  of  hj^drate  of  sodium 
expels  3  at.  water  and  forms  trisodic  orthoborate,  Na^BO^. 

B=0^'  +  6NaH0  =  3H=0  +  2Na'B0' 

(Bloxam,  Chem.  See.  Qu.  J.  xiv.  143).  Fused  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  sodium  ata 
bright  red  heat,  it  expels  11  at.  carbonic  anhydride  and  forms:  Na'^B'O'  or  3Na-0.2B-0-'. 

2B=0^  +  SNa^CO^  =  Na"B^0^  -t-  300^. 

(Arfvcdson,  Gmelin's  Handbook,  iii.  87;  compare  Bloxam,  Chem.  See  Qu.  J.  xii. 
186).  By  fusing  borax  ■nith  excess  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  Ai-fS'edson  found  that  1  at. 
anhydrous  borax  expelled  3  at.  carbonic  anhydride  producing  a  dibasic  borate  of 
sodium  or  tetrasodic  borate :  Na''B-'0^  or  2Na-0.B-0' : 

N'a=0.2B-0'  +  3(Na-0.C0-)  =  3C0=  +  Zym-.i-O.W-O^ 

1  at.  carbonate  of  sodium  fused  with  1  at.  boric  anhydride  yields  anhydrous  mono- 
■1,11  taborate  of  sodium,  NaBO^  or  Na'-O.B'O',  and  with  2  at.  boric  acid  anhydride,  it 
yields  anhydrous  acid  borate  of  sodium,  Na-B^O'  =  Na-0.2B-0'  =  2NaB0--'.B-0'. 
The  aqueous  solutions  of  both  these  salts  yield  crystalline  hydrates  which  might  be 
regarded  either  as  orthoborates  or  metaborates,  but  are  most  probably  the  latter. 
Respecting  the  behaviom-  of  the  tri-  and  tetrasodic  borates  in  the  hydrated  state, 
nothing  appears  to  be  known. 

Mono  me  tab  or  ate  or  Neutral  Borate  of  Sodium,  NaBO-,  is  produced  by  heat- 
ing 62  pts.  of  crystallised  boric  acid,  or  191  pts.  crystallised  borax,  with  53  pts.  of  anhy- 
ilrous  caz'bonate  of  sodium  at  a  heat  uear  the  melting  point  of  silver.  The  unfused  mass 
thus  obtained  dissolves  in  water,  with  rise  of  temperatiu'S  ;  and  by  cooling  the  hot  but 
not  saturated  solution,  the  hydrated  salt  NaB0'--f4aq.  (or  possiblj'  Na^B0^  +  3aq.) 
crystallises  in  large  oblique  rliombic  prisms  with  lateral  angles  of  130°  and  7<.'°. 
It  has  a  caustic  alkaline  taste,  and  quickly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  both  in 
the  solid  state  and  in  solution ;  but  on  boiling  the  solutions,  the  carbonic  acid  escapes 
At  57°  C.  it  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and  after  the  liquid  has  cooled  for 
some  time,  the  hydrate  NaBO- +  3aq.  separate  in  indistinct  crystals.  At  a  stronger 
heat,  it  gives  off  all  its  water,  and  forms  a  friable  tumefied  mass,  which  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 

Diiiietaboratc  or  Acid.  Metaborate  of  Sodium.  Na-B'-'O'  =  2N'aB0'''.B-0', or 
NaO.'inO^.  Biboratc  of  Soda.  Borax. — This  salt  is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state 
by  fusing  124  pts.  crystallised  boric  acid  with  53  pts.  anliydrous  cai'bonate  of  sodium, 
or  by  heating  crystallised  borax.    (A  process  for  obtaining  Ixirax  on  the  large  scale  by 
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heiiting  boric  anhydride  with  carbonate  of  sodium  has  been  patented  by  Saulter 
Nov.  20tb,  1843).  In  contact  with  water,  it  passes  into  the  hydrated  state,  and 
crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution,  either  with  5  or  with  10  at.  water,  according  to  the 
temperature.  The  former  hydrate  is  octahedral  borax;  the  latter,  prismatic  or 
ordinary  borax. 

Borax  is  found  native  in  several  localities,  viz.  at  Halberstadt  in  Transylvania,  at 
Viquintizoa  and  Escapa  in  Peru,  in  the  mineral  springs  of  Chambly,  St.  Ours,  &c. 
Canada  West,  but  more  particularly  in  certain  salt  lakes  of  India,  Thibet,  and  other 
parts  of  Asia,  whence  the  greater  part  of  the  borax  of  commerce  was  formerly  obtained. 
The  salt  separated  from  these  waters  by  evaporation,  either  natural  or  assisted  by 
artificial  contrivances,  is  sent  to  Europe  as  crude  borax  or  tinea  1,  sometimes  in 
large  regular  crystals,  but  more  frequently  as  a  white  or  yellowish-white  mass,  which 
is  very  impure,  containing  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina,  and  likewise  covered  over 
with  a  gi'easy  substance  (said  to  be  added  to  diminish  the  risk  of  breakage  during 
transport).  According  to  analyses  by  Kichardson  and  Browell,  crude  Indian  borax 
contains : 

Boric  acid  (anhydrous) 

Soda  „ 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Sulphate  of  sodium 

Sulphate  of  calcium 

Insoluble  matter  . 

Water  . 


22-88 

40-24 

24-41 

12-59 

11-11 

11-71 

0-92 

0-11 

0-21 

0-13 

0-49 

2-84 

1-36 

0-68 

1-36 

17-62 

1-37 

20-02 

44-50 

46-00 

39-45 

10000 

10000 

10000 

The  purification  or  refining  of  this  crude  Asiatic  borax  has  been  carried  on  from 
very  early  times  in  various  seaport  towns  of  Europe,  especially  at  Venice,  and  more 
lately  at  Amsterdam.  Great  pains  have  always  been  taken  to  keep  the  process  secret, 
but  two  methods,  one  with  lime  and  the  other  with  soda,  have  become  known  : — 1.  The 
tincal  is  macerated  in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  stirred  about,  with  gradual 
addition  of  1  per  cent,  of  slaked  lime,  the  turbid  lime-water  being  poured  off  from 
time  to  time,  and  when  it  has  clarified,  again  poured  upon  the  crystals.  This  treat- 
ment removes  the  greater  part  of  the  soapy  compound,  and  the  rest  is  decomposed  by 
adding  2  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  calcium  to  the  solution  of  the  crj-stals  in  hot  water. 
The  insoluble  lime-soap  thus  formed,  is  removed  by  straining,  and  the  clear  liquid  is 
evaporated  to  the  density  of  21°  Beaume. — 2.  The  powdered  tincal  is  placed  in  a 
tub  with  holes  in  the  bottom,  and  washed  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  of  specific 
gravity  1  034,  then  drained  and  dissolved  in  water,  and  12  per  cent,  of  soda  added 
to  precipitate  the  earths,  after  which  the  solution  is  strained  and  evaporated.  The 
crystallisation  is  effected  in  wooden  vessels  lined  with  lead,  having  the  form  of  short 
inverted  cones. 

The  greater  part  of  the  borax  used  in  the  arts,  is  now  prepared  in  France  by  treat- 
ing the  native  boric  acid  of  Tuscany  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  according  to  a  method 
first  practised  by  Payen  and  Cartier.  1300  kilogrammes  of  crystallised  carbonate 
of  sodium  are  dissolved  in  1500  litres  of  water  in  a  wooden  vessel  lined  with  lead ; 
the  liquid  is  heated  to  the  boUing  point  by  a  jet  of  steam,  and  1200  kilogrammes 
of  crystallised  boric  acid  are  added.  The  density  of  the  solution  varies  according 
to  the  degree  of  purity  and  dryness  of  the  boric  acid  used ;  it  is  brought  to  a  certain 
strength  by  adding  borax  or  water  as  required,  then  left  at  rest  till  the  insoluble 
matters  have  settled  down,  and  finally  transferred  to  the  crystallising  vessels,  which 
are  rectangular  wooden  boxes  lined  with  lead,  6  metres  long,  1-7  met.  wide,  and 0-5  met, 
deep.  The  formation  of  prismatic  or  of  octahedral  borax,  depends  upon  the  density 
of  the  solution,  and  tiie  temperature  at  which  the  erystaUisation  takes  place. 

a.  Prismatx  or  Orclhiart/  Borax,  NaHB^O^  +  f  aq.  or  2NaHB»0<  +  9  aq.  or  Na0.2BO' 
+  10((5. —  To  obtain  this  hydrate,  the  solution,  after  all  the  carbonic  acid  has  escaped, 
sliould  have  a  density  of  21°  or  22°B.  (specific  gravity  1-14  to  1-15),  and  should  boil 
at  104°  C.  ( 2'20°  F.)  It  is  left  to  crystallise  for  two  or  three  days,  the  crystallisation 
lieing  finished  when  the  thermometer  in  the  interior  of  the  vessels  stands  at  25°  to 
30°  C.  (77-^  to  86°  F.)  Tlie  crystals  thus  obtained,  are  freed  from  mother-liquor,  then 
dissolved  iu  boiling  water  together  with  i  of  their  weight  of  crystallised  carbonate 
of  sodiiiin.to  separate  any  remaining  earths,  and  the  strained  liquid  is  concentrated  to. 
21°  or  22°  B.  and  left  to  crystallise  as  before.  The  mother-liquor  is  then  drawn  off 
as  rapidly  as  possible  with  wide  syphons,  and  that  which  remains  amongst  the  angles 
of  the  crystals  is  soaked  up  with  sponges,  so  that  no  small  crystals  may  deposit  upon 
the  larger  ones.  The  whole  is  then  covered  and  left  at  rest  for  several  hours,  to  avoid 
the  formation  of  cracks  in  the  crystals,  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  access  cf 
cold  air. 
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The  mother-liquor  is  diluted  with  water  and  used  in  a  subsequent  operation  fur 
dissolving  the  boric  acid  and  carbonate  of  sodium.  After  three  or  four  operations,  it 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphate  of  sodium  ;  but  on  cooling  it  to  30°  C. 
(86°  F.),  borax  crystallises  out  alone,  the  sulphate  remaining  in  solution.  The  last 
mother-liquors  yield  by  evaporation  an  impure  borax,  which  i.s  used  in  glass-making. 

Considerable  quantities  of  borax  are  also  prepared  fr(3m  the  native  Ijorate  of  calcium 
and  sodium  (Boronatro-calcite),  from  South  America,  by  decomposing  it  with  carbonate 
of  sodium,  either  in  the  wet  or  in  the  dry  way. 

Artificial  liorax  is  for  the  most  part  purer  than  that  obtained  from  native  tincal  by 
the  refining  process,  but  the  crystals  often  contain  cracks,  and  split  when  heated,  in 
the  direction  of  their  natural  cleavage,  which  is  a  great  inconvenience  when  tlie  borax 
is  used  for  soldering,  as  it  causes  the  crystals  to  fly  off  from  the  surface  of  the  metal. 
This  fault  is  partially  corrected  by  slow  reerystallisation  from  a  ratlier  concentrated 
solution ;  but  it  is  more  effectually  remedied  by  the  addition  of  a  smaU  quantity  of 
tincal  before  reerystallisation.  (For  further  details  of  the  manufacture  of  borax, 
see  Urt's  Dictiimart/  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Minis,  i.  379  ;  Handwortcrbuch  der 
Chemie,  2'=  Aufl.  ii.  [2]  320  ;  Precis  de  Chimie  industricUe  xjur  A.  Payi  n,  4""  ed.  i.  436.) 

The  impm-ities  generally  found  in  artificial  borax,  are  carbonate  of  sodium,  small 
quantities  of  sulphates,  chlorides,  and  salts  of  calcium  and  magnesium.  It  is  some- 
times purposely  adulterated  with  alum  and  common  salt.  It  should  dissolve  in  about, 
2  pts.  of  hot  water,  and  exhibit  no  eflfervescence  when  treated  with  acids.  The  aqueous 
solution  should  remain  perfectly  clear  on  addition  of  alkali,  and  when  acidulated 
with  nitric  acid,  should  not  be  clouded  either  by  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of 
silver. 

The  proportion  of  soda  in  borax  may  be  estimated  by  colouring  the  solution  with 
litmus,  and  adding  a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  till  a  bright  red  colour  is 
produced  (p.  631),  and  from  the  amount  of  alkali  thus  determined,  the  quantity  of 
boric  acid  may  be  calculated. 

Prismatic  borax  forms  large  transparent  prisms,  of  the  monoclinic  system,  generally 
combinations  of  a  nearly  rectangular  prism,  having  the  acute  and  obtuse  lateral  edges 
truncated.  The  crystals  effloresce  in  the  air  (according  to  Sims,  only  when  they  con- 
tain carbonate  of  sodium).  Wlien  heated,  they  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation, 
swelling  up  considerably,  and  solidifying  to  a  loose  spongy  mass  called  burnt  or  cal- 
cined borax  (Borax  usta);  at  a  red  heat,  the  salt  fuses  to  a  colom-less  anhj-drous 
glass  of  specfiic  gravity  2'36,  called  vitrified  borax.  This,  if  pulverised  and  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  gradually  absorbs  10  at.  water,  reproducing  ordinary  prismatic  Ijorax. 

;8.  Borax  with  6  at.  water,  Na-0.2B-0^  +  6  aq.  or  NaHB'^0^  +  faq.  —  Fomid  by 
Bechi  in  an  old  lagoon  crater ;  not  yet  obtained  artificially. 

y.  Borax  tmth  5  at.  water.  Octahedral  Borax,'^!'j,-O.B-0^  +  5  aq.  orNaHB-O'  +  2aq. 
(or  possibly  NaH'''B-0'').  —  To  obtain  this  salt,  the  solution  (p.  646),  is  concentrated 
to  a  strength  of  30°  B  (specific  gravity  1-246),  and  left  to  cool  very  slowly  in  a  warm 
place.  The  crystallisation  begins  at  79°  C.  (174°  F.),  and  as  soon  as  the  temperature 
of  the  liquid  has  fallen  to  56°  C.  the  mother-liquor  must  be  quickly  withdrawn,  because 
at  that  temperature  prismatic  borax  begins  to  crystallise  out.  After  a  few  hours,  the 
crusts  of  the  octahedral  salt  are  removed  and  dried  in  the  air.  The  crystals  are 
regular,  transparent  oetahetli-ons,  harder  and  less  fragile  than  ordinary  borax ;  they 
have  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  specific  gravity  =  1-8.  They  are  unalterable  in  dry 
air,  but  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  they  absorb  water,  and  are  converted  into  prismatic 
borax.  When  heated,  they  fuse  to  an  anhydrous  glass  with  less  intumescence  than 
common  borax,  and  without  splitting.  On  this  account,  octahedral  borax  is  better 
adapted  than  common  borax  for  many  purposes,  as  for  soldering  and  as  a  flux ;  its 
smaller  proportion  of  water  (30  per  cent.,  that  of  common  borax  being  47  per  cent.) 
also  diminishes  the  cost  of  transport.  Nevertheless,  prismatic  borax  is  generally  pre- 
ferred by  consumers,  probably  because  they  are  used  to  it,  and  it  is  sold  at  a  lower 
price,  weight  for  weight. 

5.  Amorphous  Borax,  NaHB^O*  +  aq. — Obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  borax 
at  100° C. 

Borax  is  easUy  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Poggiale  found  that  100 
parts  of  water  at  various  temperatures,  dissolve  the  following  quantities  of  prismatic 
borax: 


at  0°  C.  . 

.    2-8  pts. 

at  50°  C.  . 

.    27-4  pti 

10 

.  4-6 

60 

.  40-4 

20 

.  7-9 

70 

.  57-8 

30 

.  11-9 

80 

.  76-2 

40 

.  17-9 

90 

.  119-7 

and  at  the  boiling  heat,  201-4  parts. 
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The  aqiicons  solution  has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  and  eliarsges  the  light  yellow 
colour  of  an  alcoliolio  solution  of  turmeric  to  brown  :  on  ad(iiug  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid,  the  yellow  colour  is  restored ;  but  a  larger  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
sets  the  boric  acid  free,  which  then  produces  the  peculiar  red-brown  colouring  already 
mentioned  (p.  639). 

Borax  is  easily  decomposed  by  acids.  Even  water,  when  present  in  considerable 
quantity,  abstracts  part  of  the  base,  so  that  a  dilute  solution  of  acid  borate  of  sodium 
reacts  like  a  mixture  of  boric  and  the  neutral  borate,  or  even  free  soda,  giving,  for 
example,  a  brown  precipitate  with  silver-salts  (p.  641).  A  solution  of  borax  evapo- 
rated with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  leaves  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  ftee 
boric  acid.  It  also  absorbs  carbonic  acid  when  exposed  to  the  air,  or  when  the  gas 
is  passed  into  it,  and  on  adding  alcohol  to  the  liquid,  when  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid^  no  borax  separates  from  it.  A  solution  of  borax  saturated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  mixed  with  alcohol,  separates,  on  addition  of  ether,  into  two  layers,  the 
lower  containing  sulphide  of  sodium,  the  upper  free  boric  acid. 

Borax  forms  with  many  of  the  weaker  acids,  double  salts  in  which  the  boric  acid 
appears  to  act  as  a  base  to  the  other  acid.  Thus,  with  arsenious  acid  it  forms  a  com- 
pound whose  empirical  formula  is  3Na-0.6B"0^.5As^O' +  lOaq.  It  unites  also  with 
fluoride  of  sodium  (see  p.  633).  When  1  at.  tartaric  acid  is  mixed  in  solution  -n-ith 
2  at.  borax,  boric  acid  separates  out  on  cooling ;  if  the  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  be 
gradually  increased,  the  quantity  of  boric  acid  separated  likewise  increases  up  to  a 
certain  point ;  but  beyond  that  it  diminishes,  and  at  last  no  further  separation  of  boric 
acid  takes  place.  Here  also  the  boric  acid  seems  to  play  the  part  of  base  towards  the 
tartaric  acid  (see  Tauteates).  Acid  tartrate  of  potassium  also  forms  a  double  salt 
with  borax.    Of  silicic  acid,  a  solution  of  borax  dissolves  but  a  mere  trace. 

Benzoic,  tannic,  and  gallic  acids  dissolve  in  borax-solution  more  readily  than  in 
water.  Many  insoluble  substances,  e.g.  stearic  and  other  fatty  acids,  colophon;/, 
shellac,  and  other  rrajws,  dissolve  in  borax-solution  as  readily  as  in  weak  allialine  leys, 
the  solution  acting  in  fact  just  like  a  mixtui-e  of  boric  acid  and  free  alkali. 

At  a  red  heat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  boric  acid  in  borax  readily  unites  with  and 
dissolves  metallic  oxides,  forming  fusible  double  salts :  hence  the  great  use  of  borax 
in  metallurgic  and  assaying  operations,  and  for  soldering.  The  compounds  thus 
formed  often  take  the  form  of  transparent  glasses  of  various  colours,  affording  very 
characteristic  and  delicate  tests  for  the  several  metals :  hence  tlie  use  of  borax  in 
blowpipe  analysis.  It  is  also  used  in  the  formation  of  easily  fusible  glass  fluxes  for 
enamels  and  glazes.  An  enamelled  coating  for  cast-iron  vessels  is  made  by  first  fusing 
on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  a  mixture  of  quartz,  felspar,  clay,  and  borax,  and  then 
covering  it  with  a  glaze  containing  borax.  A  glazing  of  1  pt.  clay,  1  pt.  felspar,  and 
2  pts.  borax  is  also  used  instead  of  lead-glazing  for  stone- ware. 

Borax  is  likewise  used,  though  not  to  any  great  extent,  in  medicine,  either  directly 
as  a  remedy,  external  or  internal,  or  for  the  formation  of  pharmaceutical  preparations, 
such  as  tartarised  borax. 

c.  Tetramctaboratc  of  Sodium.  NaH'B^O' +  |aq. — Produced  by  boUing  2  at. 
borax  with  1  at.  chloride  of  ammonium,  as  long  as  ammonia  continues  to  escape : 

2NaHB«0*  t  NH'Cl  =  NaH^B^O'  +  NaCl  +  NH'. 

It  separates  from  the  filtrate  by  slow  evaporation  in  milk-white,  transparent,  shining, 
hard  crystalline  crusts ;  dissolves  in  5  to  6  pts.  water  of  mean  temperature,  forming  an 
alkaline  solution  ;  yields  a  precipitate  of  boric  acid  on  addition  of  a  dilute  acid,  whereby 
it  is  distinguished  from  borax  ;  melts  when  heated,  with  less  tumefaction  than  ordinary 
borax.    (Bolley,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixviii,  122.) 

d.  Pentarnctahorate .  NaH'B^O'"  +  |aq.  —  Prepared  by  dissoh-ing  1  at.  borax 
and  3  at.  boric  acid  in  hot  water,  and  separates  from  the  solution  in  small  crystals 
aggregated  in  roundisli  masses ;  they  do  not  suffer  any  loss  of  weight  at  100°  C,  and 
give  off  their  water  of  crj'stallisation  but  slowly  at  higher  temperat'ures.  Tlie  salt 
to  which  Laurent  assigned  the  empii-ical  formula  Na'^B'^O"  +  55  aq.  is  perhaps  this 
pentaborate. 

e.  Hea'mctahorate.  NaH^B^O'^. —  Not  yet  obtained  in  the  solid  form,  but  perhaps 
contained  in  the  solution  produced  by  mixing  3  at.  borax  dissolved  in  water  with  1  at. 
sulphuric  acid : 

SNaHB^O*  +  H'^SO'  =  Na'SO'  +  NaH'B^O'^. 

Tliis  liquid  thus  formed  does  not  redden  litmus  ;  but  if  1  at.  more  of  sulphuric 
acid  be  added,  all  the  boric  acid  is  set  fixe,  and  tlie  mixture  exhibits  the  wine-red 
colour  thereby  produced,  which,  however,  another  drop  of  sulphm-ic  acid  immediately 
changes  to  bright-red  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixvii.  218).    The  hcxborato 
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is  perhaps  also  formed  when  aqueous  borax  is  mixed  with  boric  acid  till  the  liquid  no 
longer  exhibits  a  basic  reaction.  This  solution  is  said  to  yield  by  evaporation 
tubidar  crystals,  having  a  cooling  taste  like  nitre,  a  neutral  reaction,  and  giving  oflf  30 
per  cent,  water  when  melted.  (Tiinnermann.) 

Borate  of  Sodium  a7id  Calcium.  NaCaH-B'O'  +  9  aq.  —  Such,  with  addition 
of  1-9  per  cent,  chloride  of  calcium,  is,  according  to  Helbig  (Chem.  Centr.  1858,  p. 
494),  the  composition  of  a  mineral  from  South  America,  known  in  commerce  as 
'■  l)orate  of  lime,"  and  forming  irregidar  nodules,  mainly  composed  of  a  net-work  ol 
translucent  crystals.  Stein  regards  it  as  identical  with  the  hydroborocalcite  of  Hayes 
and  the  boronatroealcite  (g.  v.)  of  Ulex. 

Borate  of  Sodium  and  M agnesium.  NaMg-H-B^O'°  +  14aq.  (Eammelsberg). 
— Separates  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  from  a  mixture  of  the  cold  aqueous  sohitions  of 
borax  and  sulpliate  of  magnesiiim,  in  large,  shining,  efflorescent,  monoclinic  crystals. 
It  dissolves  in  cold  water,  forming  an  alkaline  solution  which  is  not  precipitated  by 
ammonia,  Irat  becomes  tm-bid  when  boiled,  clear  again  on  cooling.  If  the  liquid,  after 
boiling  for  some  time,  be  quickly  filtered,  the  residue  consists  of  basic  borate  of  mag- 
nesium. 

Borates  of  Stkontium.  1.  Orthohoratc,  Sr^BO^ — Obtained  by  heating  boric 
anhydride  to  redness  with  excess  of  hydi-ate  or  carbonate  of  strontium.  (Bloxam, 
Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xii.  xiv.  142.) 

'1.  Mi  tahvratcs. — The  monoborate  lias  not  been  obtained.  Strontium-salts,  pre- 
(■i[>itated  by  borax  in  the  cold,  yield  a  precipitate,  which  when  pressed  between  paper 
and  dried  at  100°  C,  has  the  composition  Sr'H'-B^O'"  +  |aq,  gives  off  2  at.  water  at 
2;J0°,  and  the  rest  at  300°,  and  is  partially  decomposed  by  hot  water,  the  residue  pro- 
bably consisting  of  the  sesquiborate,  Sr-IIB''0". 

Tiie  dimctaborate,  SrHB^O^  +  gaq.  (at  100°  C),  is  said  to  be  precipitated  from  boil- 
ing solutions  of  borax  and  chloride  of  .strontium.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction  ;  dis- 
solves in  130  pts.  of  pure  water,  more  easily  in  p)resence  of  ammoniacal  salts  ;  gives  off 
3  at.  II  as  water  at  280°,  the  remaining  atom  at  a  red  heat,  leaving  the  anhydrous 
salt  Sr-Br<0'  =  Sr-0.2B^0s  (=  2SrHB-0-'-H-'0). 

The  tttramctahoratc,  SrH^B'O"  +  |  aq.  is  obtained,  according  to  Laurent,  by  boiling 
the  preceding  with  excess  of  boric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate.  Pentaborate 
of  potassium  also  precipitates  strontium-salts,  but  the  precipitate  has  not  been 
examined. 

Borate  of  Zinc. — Sulphate  of  zinc,  precipitated  by  borax  in  the  cold,  yields  a  pre- 
cipitate consisting  chiefly  of  «io«ti/./or(Zi!(?  of  zinc,  ZnBO'^  which,  however,  is  decomposed 
by  washing  with  cold  water,  leaving  a  basic  salt  =  4ZnBO-.6ZnHO  +  2  aq.  (at  100'-'  C.) 
A  solution  of  a  zinc-salt,  mixed  at  the  boiling  heat  with  borax  and  boiled  for  some 
time,  yields  a  precipitate  consisting  of  a  similar  basic  borate,  mixed  with  basic  sulphate 
of  zinc. 

Boric  Ethers. 

Borates  of  Amyi,.  a.  O  '-tlioborate.  (C^H")^BO'  (Ebelmen  and  Bouquet, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xvii.  61). — Produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  boron  on  uniylio 

3(C"^H".n.O)  +  BCP  =  3HC1  +  (C5H>')^B0l 

When  vapour  of  chloride  of  boron  is  passed  into  amylic  alcohol,  hydrochloric  acid  is 
evolved,  and  the  liquid  quickly  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which,  when 
decanted  and  distilled,  passes  over  almost  wholly  between  260°  and  280°  C,  and  when 
again  rectified,  yields  pure  tri-amylic  borate.  It  is  a  colourless,  oily  ]iqui<l,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  0'87  at  0°  C,  and  a  faint  odour  like  that  of  amylie  alcohol;  it  bm'ns 
witli  a  green-edged  flame,  and  boils  between  270°  and  276°  C.  Vapoiu'-density,  by 
experiment,  =  10-55;  by  calculation  (2  vol.)  =  9'45.  Water  decomposes  it,  yielding 
boric  acid  and  amylic  alcohol. 

b.  The  mctaboratc  of  amyl,  C^H"BO-,  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 

c.  Acid  borate,  2C='H"B0-.B-0='  or  (C-'II")-0.2B-'03  (Ebelmen,  Ann.  Ch.  Phy,s. 
[3]  xvi.  139),  is  obtained  by  pouring  2  pts.  of  amylic  alcohol  on  1  pt.  of  boric  anhy- 
liydride,  heating  the  mixture  to  about  180°  C,  exhausting  it  with  anhydrous  ether, 
distilling  off  the  ether  from  the  decanted  ethereal  solution,  and  heating  the  residual 
liquid  to  250 — 270°  C,  to  free  it  from  fusel-oik  The  acid  amylic  borate  thus  oli- 
tained,  is  a  clear,  slightly  yellowish  liquid,  having  an  odour  like  that  of  fusel-oil.  It 
may  be  heated  to  300°  C.  without  alteration,  but  is  decomposed  at  higlier  tempera- 
tures.   It  bm'ns  with  a  green  flame. 

When  fusel-oil  is  heated  to  300°  C.  with  excess  of  boric  anhydride,  a  colourless  liquid 
passes  over,  which  smells  like  amylic  alcohol,  and  begins  to  boil  below  100°;  Init  the 
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boiling  point  rises  quickly,  and  there  remains  a  vitreous  mass,  resembling  the  acid  ether. 
As  acid  borate  of  metliyl  gives  off  oxide  of  methyl  by  dry  distillation,  it  is  probable 
that  the  lighter  products  of  the  distillation  just  mentioned  contain  oxide  of  amyl. 

Borates  of  Ethyx.  a.  Orthohoratc.  (C-H')'BO'.  (Ebelmen  and  Bouquet, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xvii.  55;  Bowman,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxix.  5-16.) — Prepared  like  the 
corresponding  amyl-compound.  Vapour  of  chloride  of  boron  is  rapidly  absorbed  by 
absolute  alcohol,  the  liquid  becoming  hot  and  separating  after  a  while  into  two  layers, 
the  lower  of  which  is  merely  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  while  the  upper 
contains  the  tri-ethylic  borate,  svliich  may  be  separated  by  distilling  the  decanted 
liqui<l,  witli  addition  of  a  little  alcohol,  collecting  that  which  passes  over  between 
115'^  and  125°  C,  and  rectifying.  It  is  likewise  produced  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
dry  ethylsulphate  of  potassium  and  anhydrous  borax.  (H.  Kose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xcviii. 
245.)    See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  628. 

It  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  having  a  peculiar,  agreeable  odour,  and  burning 
bitter  taste.  Specific  gravity  0'885.  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  mixes  with  water,  but  is  decomposed  thereby  in  a  few  minutes,  with  separation 
of  boric  acid.  Boiling  point  119°  C.  Vapour-density  (by  experiment)  =5'14;  by 
calculation  (2  vol.)  =  5-07.  Burns  with  green  flame,  giving  off  white  fumes  of  boric 
acid,  and  leaving  no  residue. 

Metaboratc,  or  Kndral  Borate,  C'-H'BO^. —Produced,  with  separation  of  boric 
acid,  by  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  acid  borate  : 

2C=H*B0=.B'0^  +  C-H^H.O  =  +  HBO^, 

Aci<i  boi.-xle  of  Akohol.  IVIetaborate  Boric 

ethyl  of  ethyl.  acid. 

When  the  syrupy  acid  ether  is  mixed  with  absolute  alcohol,  boric  acid  separates, 
with  considerable  evolution  of  heat,  and  on  separating  the  liquid  therefrom  by  decan- 
tation  and  pressure,  and  heating  it  for  a  while  to  100°  C,  boric  acid  is  again  deposited, 
and  there  remains  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  which  resembles  the  orthoborate,  and 
yields  by  analysis  32-93  per  cent,  carbon  and  6'97  hydrogen,  the  formula  requiring 
33-38  C,  and  6-96  H.    (Handw.  ii.  [2]  309.) 

Acid  Borate.  2C2H='BO-.B-0'  -  (C-H^)-0.2B=0'.  Biborate  of  Ethyl  {'Eh  almeTi, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xvi.  129.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  boric  anhydride  on  alcohol. 
When  finely  pulverised  boric  anhydride  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  absolute 
alcohol  at  18°  C.  the  mixture  becomes  hot,  quicldy  attaining  the  temperature  of  50°, 
and  begins  to  boil  when  heated  to  95°.  If  the  distillation  be  interrupted  as  soon  as 
the  boiling-point  rises  to  110°,  the  distilled  portion  poured  back,  and  the  distillation 
repeated  till  the  boiling-point  again  rises  to  110°,  acid  borate  of  ethyl  remains  in  the 
retort,  mixed  with  boric  acid,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  digesting  the  residue 
for  twenty -four  hoiu's  with  anhj'drous  ether,  decanting  from  the  undissolved  portion,  and 
distilling  tiU  the  heat  in  the  retort  rises  to  200°.  Acid  borate  of  ethyl  then  remains 
in  the  form  of  a  thick  yellowish  liquid,  which  gives  off  white  furaes  in  the  air  at  200°, 
and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  transparent  glass.  This  glass  is  rather  soft,  even  at 
mean  temperatures,  and  at  40°  or  50°  may  be  drawn  out  into  long  threads.  It  has  a 
faint  ethereal  odour,  a  burning  taste,  and  blisters  the  skin,  being  at  the  same  time 
converted  into  a  white  powder  of  boric  acid.  It  gave  by  analysis,  19"8  per  cent.  C, 
4-4  n,  and  66-7  B-'O',  the  formula  requiring  22-5  C,  47  H.  and  65-3  B-0». 

Acid  borate  of  ethyl  begins  to  decompose  at  300°  C.  with  fusion,  intumescence,  and 
thickening,  the  products  being  ethylene-gas,  alcohol-vapour,  vapour  of  the  undecom- 
posed  ether,  vapoiu-  of  water,  and  fused  boric  anhydride  free  from  charcoal.  The 
ethylene-gas  bm-us  with  a  green  flame,  the  colour  arising  from  admixed  boric  ether, 
which,  however,  may  be  removed  by  washing  the  gas  with  water. 

The  acid  ether  becomes  very  hot  hy  trituration  with  water,  being  resolved  into 
alcohol,  and  boric  acid.  Exposed  to  moist  air,  it  becomes  white  on  the  surface  from 
slow  decomposition.  It  dissolves  in  alcohul  and  inetlu  r,  but  gives  off  these  liquids  com- 
pletely at  200°  C,  a  portion  of  the  undecomposed  boiic  ether  then  passing  over  with,  the 
alcohol  so  that  the  distillate  burns  with  a  green  flame,  and  when  mixed  with  water 
solidifies  from  separation  of  boric  iicid.  The  syrupy  acid  ether  treated  with  absolute 
alcohol  in  the  manner  above  described,  yields  the  neutral  borate  of  ethyl. 

Borates  of  Methyl.— a.  Orthoborate.  (CH^)^BO^  (Ebelmen  and  Bouquet,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xvii.  59.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  boron  on  anhydrous 
methylic  alcohol ;  purified  by  rectifying  the  upper  of  the  two  resulting  layers  of  liquid. 
It  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  of  specific  gravity  0'955  ;  has  a  pungent  odour  some- 
what like  that  of  wood-spuit ;  boils  at  72°  C.  Vapom'-density  =  3'66.  Dissolves 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  is  quickly  decomposed  by  water,  and  bums  with  a  green  flame. 

b.  Acid  Borate  2CWm\W0^  =  {CR'y0.2'S'-0^  (Ebelmen,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xvi.  137.) — Obtained,  like  the  acid  ethylic  borate,  by  treating  boric  anhycbide  with 
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nnhydrous  methylic  alcohol.  The  mass  is  repeatedly  heated  to  110°  C,  the  distillate 
being  each  time  poured  back,  the  residue  is  treated  -with  ether,  and  the  decanted 
solution  heated  to  200°.  Acid  borate  of  methyl  is  thus  obtained  as  a  vitreous 
mass,  soft  and  tenacious  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  burns  in  the  air  with  a 
beautiful  green  flame ;  is  decomposed  by  distillation  into  boric  anhydride  and  oxide 
of  methyl ;  and  by  Water,  into  boric  acid  and  methylic  alcohol. 

BOKON,  SITXiPHXSE  OF.  B'-S^ — This  compound,  which  is  the  analogue  of 
boric  anhydride,  is  formed  by  igniting  boron  in  vapour  of  sulphur  (Berzelius,  Pogg. 
Ann.  ii.  1-15)  or  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  also  by  heating  boron  with  sulphide  of 
lead  (Wohler  and  De  ville,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  72),  or  by  heating  a  mixture  of  boric 
anh3'dride  and  charcoal  in  vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon  (Fremy,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliys. 
[3]  xxxviii.  819),  or  by  strongly  heating  a  borate  in  vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon 
(.Skoblikoff  and  Kudloff,  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  xii.  319).  To  obtain  a  pure  product, 
boron  is  heated  in  sulphur  vapour  as  long  as  tliat  vapour  continues  to  be  absorbed  by 
it.    The  action  is  slow,  because  the  sulphide  forms  a  crust  round  the  boron. 

Pure  sulphide  of  boron  is  a  white  solid  body,  sometimes  amorphous,  sometimes 
crystalline.  It  has  a  pungent  sulpliurous  odour,  like  that  of  chloride  of  cyanogen, 
or  chloride  of  sulphur.  Its  vapour  attacks  the  eyes.  By  itself  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  volatile,  but  it  volatalises  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  like  boric  acid  in  vapour  of 
water.  Heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  melts,  and  gives  off  a  little  sulphur,  perhaps 
however,  only  when  not  quite  pure.  It  decomposes  water  with  great  energy,  forming 
lioric  and  sulpliydric  acids,  a  decomposition  to  which,  as  already  observed,  the  formation 
of  boric  acid  in  the  Tuscan  lagoons  has  been  ascribed. 

There  appears  also  to  be  a  persulphide  of  boron,  produced  by  heating  boron  in 
sulphur-vapour  till  it  takes  fire,  and  then  leaving  it  to  cool  in  the  vapour.  When  the 
product  thus  obtained  is  tlirown  into  water,  boric  and  sulphydric  acids  are  formed,  and 
milk  of  sulphur  is  deposited.  (Berzelius.) 

BOROSr ATROCAZiCXTE.  NaCa^ffB^O"  +  aq.  —  Native  borate  of  calcium 
and  sodium,  called  also  HijdroboracUc,  Hayisin,  and  Tiza.  (See  Borates  of  Sodium, 
p.  649.) 

BOTSYOCSXT,  Eid  vitriol. — A  native  ferroso-ferric  sulphate  from  Fahlun  in 
Sweden,  occurring  rarely  in  small  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  having  the  lateral  faces 
inclined  to  each  otlier  atan  angle  of  119°  56',  andto  the  terminal  faces  at  113°  37';  more 
frequently  massive  and  as  a  deposit  on  gypsum,  sulphate  of  magnesium,  ferrous  sulphate, 
and  iron  pyrites.  Translucent,  with  vitreous  lustre.  Dark  hyacinth-red  to  ochre-yellow, 
Harder  t)ian  gypsum.  Specific  gravity  2-039.  Swells  up  before  the  blow]3ipe,  giving 
off  water  and  leaving  ferric  oxide.  According  to  Berzelius,  its  formula  is  3Fe-0.2SO' 
+  3(Fe*0'.2SO')  +  36H-0. 

BOTRVOZaXTE.  Chaiix  boratle  silicicuse  concretionee.  2CaB0^.Ca"Si-0'  +  2  aq. 
—  A  kidney-sliaped  mineral  of  delicate  fibrous  texture,  found  in  tlie  veins  of  magnetic 
iron  ore  at  Arendal  in  Norway ;  generally  as  a  deposit  on  crystals  of  calcspar.  Its 
formula  is  the  same  as  that  of  datolite,  but  with  twice  the  amount  of  water. 

BOVI.All'CEXtXTE.  A  tribasic  sulphantimonite  of  lead,  3Pb-S.Sb\S'  or  S'bl'b'S  , 
found  at  Moli^res  in  France,  in  Lapland,  and  other  localities.  Crystallo-laminar  or 
fine-grained.    Dark  lead-grey.    Specific  gravity  5'59  to  5"97. 

BOUBSroSTXTX:.    8chwar:spiissglamerz.    Antinioiiie  flombo-cwprijerc :  2Pb-S. 

Cu^S.Sb-S^  =  SbPb^CuS'. —  Crystallises  in  right  rectangular  prisms  of  dark  steel-grey 
colour,  with  metallic  lustre,  and  yielding  a  black  powder.  Hardness  equal  to  that  of 
calcspar.  Specific  gravity  b  l  to  5'8.  Melts  before  the  blowpipe,  giving  off  white 
fumes,  covering  the  charcoal  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  changing  to  a  slag  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  copper.  It  is  found  in  the  copper  mines  of  Cornwall,  at  Neudorf 
and  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz,  at  Kapnik  and  Offenbanya  in  Transylvania,  &c.,  but  is 
not  very  abundant.  Some  varieties  found  near  Freiberg  contain  silver  to  the  amount 
of  about  0-12  per  cent.    (Gm.  v.  486.) 

BOVEY  COAXi.  A  kind  of  coal  of  a  brown  or  brownish-black  colour  and  lamellar 
texture,  the  laminae  being  often  flexible  when  first  dug  out,  but  generally  hardening  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  consists  of  wood  penetrated  with  petroleum  or  bitumen,  and 
frequently  contains  pjT-ites,  alum,  and  protosulphate  of  iron.  By  distillation,  it  j'ields 
a  fetid  liquor  mixed  with  ammonia  and  an  oil  partly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  found 
in  England,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Iceland,  &e. 

BOWESTXTE,    See  SERPENxrNT,. 

BOYXiE'S  FirnKXirc  XiXQUOR.    Monosulphide  of  Ammonium  (p.  193.) 
BRilCXTE.    A  mineral  found  at  Ai'endal  in  Norway,  but  not  yet  sufficiently  ex- 
amined to  establish  its  separate  identity.    (Forbes  and  D  ahll,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixvi.  446.) 
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EUATSt.    See  Nervous  Tissue. 

B^A.Zl'.  Son.  Kltie.  (Millon,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxvi.  5.  P^ligot,  xxis. 
5.  Kekul6,  Liebig's  ehem.  Briefe,  3  Aufl.  i.  595.  Wetzel  and  Van  Hees,  Arch. 
Phurm.  [2]  Ixvii.  284.  Poggiale,  Corapt.  rend,  xxxvii.  171  ;  xlix.  128.  Sigle, 
Dingl.  pol.  J.  cxxxi.  298.  Mouries,  Compt.  rend.  xxxviL  351;  xlvii.  506  ;  xlviii. 
431.  Oudemans,  Rep.  ehini.  app.  i.  585.)— The  husky  portion  of  ground  corn, 
separated  by  the  boulter  from  the  flour.  The  analyses  which  have  been  made  of  it, 
even  from  the  same  kind  of  com,  dilFer  widely  in  the  proportion  of  some  of  the  essen- 
tial constituents,  as  the  follo\ving  table  will  show. 


Rye. 
bran. 

Wheat  bran. 

Guile- 
mans. 

Oudemans. 

Poggiale. 

Millon. 

Water  

N  tro?enous  matter  (gluten,  &c  )  . 

.Star'  h  

Cellulose  

Resinous  and  odoriferous  ma'ter 

3-35 
14  55 

1-86 
14-50 

7-79 
38  19 

21-35 

6  52 
14-07 

2-46 
13-46 

5-52 
•26-11 

30-80 

6-26 
14-27 

2-88 
12-68 

5- -24 
29-74 

27-11 

4-  99 

14-  40 
3-88 

15-  41 

5-  71 
•29-31 

25-98 

5-5 
127 
2-9 

13-n 

7-9 
21-7 

1-9 
34-U 

5-6 
13-8 

4-1 
67-3 

]41 

9  2 

5-7 

13-  9 
36 

14-  9 

|51-0 

9  7 
1-2 

ini-r,9 
2  23 

'JS'94 
•2  07 

98-28 
1-95 

99  68 
2-37 

100-0 

104  1 

100-0 

Kekul^'s  determination  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  is  probably  too  high.  The  13-0 
per  cent,  nitrogenous  matter  found  by  Poggiale  was  made  up  of  5-6  soluble  matter 
(albumin),  3-9  insoluble,  but  capable  of  assimilation,  and  3-5  insoluble  and  incapfi:ble 
of  assimilation.  Poggiale  isolated  the  cellulose  by  rendering  the  starch  soluble  with 
diastase  ;  he  finds  that  the  usual  process  of  determination  by  the  successive  use  of  acids 
and  alkalis,  always  gives  the  amount  of  cellulose  too  low,  part  of  it  being  converted 
by  those  reagents  into  sugar  and  dextrin. 

Bran,  though  rich  in  nitrogen,  appears  to  possess  but  little  nutritive  power.  Animals 
fed  upon  it  quickly  lose  flesh  (Poggiale).  It  contains  a  nitrogenous  principle  called 
eercalin,  analogous  to  diastase,  and  perhaps  identical  therewith,  which  possesses  the 
power  of  quickly  converting  starch  into  dextrin  and  sugar.  Mouries  found  that  130  pts. 
of  wheateu  bread  containins;  bran  easily  diffused  through  520  parts  of  water  when  tri- 
turated therewith,  and  yielded  59-35  pts.  of  soluble  and  69-75  pts.  of  insoluble  matter, 
whereas  the  same  quantity  of  bread  not  containing  bran,  was  converted  by  trituration 
with  water  into  a  semisolid  mass,  and  yielded  only  9-03  per  cent,  soluble  matter  to 
120-25  insoluble.  This  action  of  the  bran  on  the  flour  commences  in  the  kneading 
and  baking,  but  is  completed  only  in  the  stomach.    (See  Beeab.) 

Bran  is  used  by  calico-printers  in  the  clearing  process,  for  removing  the  colouring 
matters  adhering  to  the  non-mordanted  parts  of  the  maddered  goods,  as  well  as  the  dun 
matters  which  cloud  the  mordanted  portions.  (See  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines,  i.  383.) 

BRilSTCHXTE.  C^H'".  —  A  fossil  hydrocarbon  from  the  lignite  of  Mount  Vaso  in 
Tuscany.  It  is  colourless  and  transhicent,  like  Scheererite  ;  melts  at  75°  C.  but  does 
not  crystallise  on  cooKng.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol.  Specific  gravity  =  I'OO.  (Savi, 
Leonhard  and  Broim's  Jalu'btich,  1842,  p.  459.) 

SHASTSJISITB.    See  Clintonite. 

BKAiJJBY.  Tliis  well  known  liquor  is  the  spirit  distilled  from  -none,  and  forms 
an  extensive  article  of  trade  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  generally  manufactured 
from  wliite  or  pale-red  wines,  but  often  from  inferior  articles,  such  as  the  refuse  wine 
and  the  marcs  of  the  wine-press.  Distillation  of  the  wines  is  the  only  process  neces- 
sary for  procm-ing  brandy :  hence  the  richer  the  -wine  in  alcohol,  tlie  greater  will  bo 
the  yield  of  brandy.  Many  circumstances,  however,  independent  of  the  manufacture,  in- 
fluence the  quality  of  the  product.  Tims,  white  wines  do  not  always  afford  more  alcohol 
than  the  red,  but  they  yield  a  spirit  of  finer  quality,  because  they  contain  more  of  the 
essential  oil  of  grapes.  Wines  which  have  a  certain  taste  of  the  soil,  communicate  it 
to  the  brandy  derived  from  them  by  distillation  ;  thus,  the  wines  of  SeUeid  in  Dauphin^ 
give  a  brandy  which  lias  the  odom-  and  taste  of  the  Florentine  iris ;  those  of  St.  Pierre 
in  Vivarais,  give  a  spirit  which  smells  of  the  violet,  and  so  of  many  other  varieties. 

Real  Cognac  is  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  choice  wines,  every  attention  being 
paid  to  the  proper  degree  of  cleanliness  in  the  various  utensils  employed.  In  the  im- 
proved form  of  still,  a  very  superior  article  is  obtained  from  inferior  -ivines,  but  the 
small  proportion  of  essential  oils  in  such  wines  divests  the  brandy  of  that  aromatic 
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flavour  whicli  belongs  to  the  better  sorts  of  wine,  and  is  communicated  to  the  brandies 
procured  from  them.  An  inferior  brandy  called  l  au-di-vic  dc  marcs  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling the  dark  red  wines  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  other  wine-growing  countries,  also 
the  lees  deposited  by  wine  in  keeping,  the  marc  or  refuse  of  the  grapes  from  the  wine- 
press, the  scrapings  of  wine-casks,  &c. 

Brandy,  as  sold  in  France,  is  generally  of  two  strengths,  designated  as  a  pn  uve  de 
Hullande,  a  prt  uve  d^htdh-,  the  former  varying  from  18°  to  20°  Beaum(5.  The 
stronger  liquors  are  valued  according  to  the  quantity  of  eau  dc  vie  a  prcum  dc  HoUande 
that  a  given  quantity  wiU  furnish  on  the  addition  of  the  proper  quantity  of  water. 
These  strengths  are  usually  twelve,  viz.  of  five-six,  four-five,  three-four,  two-three, 
three-five,  four-seven,  five-nine,  six-eleven,  three-six.  three-seven,  three-eight,  and  three- 
nine,  but  the  last  is  rarely  made.  The  meaning  of  these  strengths  is  as  follows:  — If 
a  spirit  be  five-six,  5  pts.  of  the  spirit  will  give  a  liquor  a  preiive  de  HoUande,  when 
added  to  six  measures  of  water.  The  spirit  five-six  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0'9237  or 
22°  Bm.  ;  b\it  all  the  other  strengths  are  variable,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  strength  of  the  spirit  a  frcuve  de  Holland. 

The  following  is  an  average  of  the  yield  of  brandy  which  some  wines  afford  by  dis- 
tillation : 

1000  litres  of  wine  of  St.  Gilles,  in  the  environs  of  MontpelHcr,  afford 


of  three-six  brandy      .       .       .       .  .  .  .150  litres 

of  good  wine  of  calcareous  soils    .       .  .  .  .    140  ,, 

of  wines  of  fertile  soils  near  Montpellier  .  .  .    100  „ 

of  wines  of  soils  jjroducing  much  grapes  .  .  .    100  „ 


Wines  of  the  countries  nearest  the  MediteiTanean  furnisli  the  largest  proportion  of 
brandy,  which  diminishes  as  the  grapes  grow  in  more  northern  countries. 

British  brandy  is  an  artificial  product  fabricated  by  the  rectifying  distiUer.  The 
following  receipt  is  given  by  Ure  :  —  "  Dilute  the  pure  alcohol  to  the  proof  pitch,  and 
add  to  every  hundred  pounds  weight  of  it  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  of  argol — crude 
tartar — dissolved  in  water,  some  bruised  French  plums,  and  a  quart  of  good  cognac. 
Distil  this  mixture  over  a  gentle  fire  in  an  alemliic  provided  with  an  agitator.  The 
addition  of  brandy  and  argol  introduces  oenanthic  ether,  and  if  a  little  acetic  ether  lio 
added  to  the  distillate,  the  whole  imparts  the  peculiar  taste  of  genuine  Cognac  brandy. 
Colour  with  burnt  sugar  if  necessary,  and  add  a  little  tannic  acid  to  impart  astriu- 
gency."  (See  Ure's  Bictionary  of  Arts,  Manufuctuns,  and  Mines,  i.  389;  also  Mus- 
fratt's  Chemistrii,  i.  103.) 

BSS-ASS.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc.  (See  Coppee  ;  also  Ures  Dictionari;  of 
Arts.  Maniificturcs,  and  Mines,  i.  399.) 

BRikSSICii.  A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants,  including  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant fodder  phmts  and  culinary  vegetables,  viz.  the  cabbage,  rape,  and  turnip. 

1.  Lrassiva  oL  racca.  Cabbage. — Of  this  species,  many  varieties  are  cultivated  for 
their  leaves,  e.g.  the  common  red  or  white  cabbage  {Br.  ol.  capitata^,  the  Savoy  cabbage 
(Br.  ol.  hidlata),  curled  kale  {Br.  ol.  actpheda),  &c.  The  turnip-stemmed  cabbage,  or 
kohl-rabi  (Br.  ol.  caulorapa  or  napol/i'cissica),  is  much  cultivated  in  France  and 
Germany  for  its  fleshy  turnip-like  stem  or  bulb,  which  makes  an  excellent  vegetable 
dish     Cauliflower  and  broccoli  are  also  varieties  of  Brassica  oleracea. 

Fresh  white  cabbage-leaves  contain  0-2  per  cent,  nitrogen  ;  the  dried  leaves  3-7  per 
cent.  (Boussingault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixviii.  337).  Table  A  exhibits  the  compo- 
sition of  cabbage  leaves  as  determined  by  Anderson  (Chem.  Centr.  1856,  p.  232). — 
a.  Of  the  yoimg  plant  before  the  heart-leaves  are  formed,  b.  The  outer  leaves  of 
perfectly  ripe  cabbage,    c.  The  heart-leaves  of  the  same. 

Table  A. — Convposition  of  Cahhagc-lcavcs. 


a 

b 

c 

Albuminous  substances 

.  2-1 

1-6 

0-9 

Woody  fibre,  gum,  and  sugar 

4-5 

6-0 

4-1 

Ash  

1-6 

2-2 

0-6 

Water  

.  91-8 

91-1 

94-4 

Accoi-ding  to  Sprengel  (J.  techn.  Chem.  xiii.  485),  white  cabbage  contains,  in  the 
air-dried  state,  52-5  per  cent,  water,  19-3  percent,  matter  soluble  in  potash-ley,  25-6  per 
cent,  woody  fibre,  besides  wax,  chlorojjliyll,  &c.  The  ash  of  cabbage  has  been  analysed 
by  Way  and  Ogston  (.Journ.  Eoy.  Agr.  Soc.  vii.  [2]  693;  xi.  [2]  512),  by  Sprengel 
and  by  Stammer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixx.  294). 

The  fleshy  stem  or  bidb  of  the  kohl-rabi  contains,  according  to  Sprengel  [loc.  cit.) 
91  per  cent,  water,  the  leaves  86  per  cent,  water.  100  pts.  of  the  dried  sukstance  con- 
tain 41-4  pts.  soluble  in  water,  38  2  soluble  in  potash-ley,  18'0  woody  fibre,  besides 
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wax,  fat,  &c.  The  ash  of  the  cortns  and  leaves  has  been  analysed  by  Sprengel,  and 
by  Way  and  Ogston  {loc.  cit.) 

The  ashes  of  the  heart  of  cauliflower  {Br.  ol.  var.  hotrytis  cavliflora),  and  of  the  root 
and  leaves  of  broccoli  (Br.  ol.  var.  botrytis  asparagoMes)  have  been  analysed  by 
Th.  Kichardson,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii. ;  Anhang  zum  dritten  Heft). 


Table  B. — Ash  of  different  Varieties  of  Brassica  oleracea. 


Way  and  Ci^ston. 

Sprenpel- 

Stammer. 

^Vay  and  Ogston. 

Sprengel. 

R 

ichardson. 

Co*  C 

ablate 

White 

Kohl. 

ralA 

Cauti- 
Jlowtr 

Bra 

ecoti 

Leaves. 

^talk. 

Bulbs. 

Leaves. 

Bulbs. 

Leaves. 

Root. 

Leave- 

Ash  in  100  pts.  of  fresh  plant  . 

0-7 

1-2 



— 

0"95 

2-80 

0-71 

101 

1*7C 

„                „    air-dried  plant 

,,       .,      „    plants  dried  ) 

10- 0 

7*55 

1 1'62 

705 

12-90 

8-09 

18-54 

Composition  of  ash  in  100  pts. : 

Potasli  (anhydrous)  .... 

40-9 

40-0 

31  3 

4R-3 

37-6 

:7'8 

36-3 

9-3 

47-16 

34-39 

22  le 

Soda            „  .... 

2-4 

40 

12-0 

133 

8-1 

2-8 

14  79 

7  55 

106 

23-1 

12  6 

11-i 

34-2 

10-2 

30-3 

4-70 

2-96 

20-4  J 

2-4 

3-8 

n-3 

3-7 

4-0 

32 

2-3 

3-6 

3  93 

2-38 

3-43 

Ahimina  

0-2 

0-5 

0-2 

!i-8 

0-4 

o-i 

1-8 

0-5 

0-9 

0-4 

5  5 

Su  phuric  anhydride    .    .  . 

7-3 

11-1 

12-7 

8-3 

12  0 

14-0 

11-4 

10-6 

11-16 

10-3.') 

16-10 

Silicic  ... 

10-6 

1-0 

2-8 

G-4 

6-7 

7-1 

0-8 

9-6 

1-92 

0  09 

1  83 

Carbonic        „  ... 

16  7 

6-3 

10-2 

9-0 

Phospliuric  ... 

12-a 

196 

10-4 

16  9 

5-8 

5-4 

13-5 

9-4 

25-84 

■24-83 

16-62 

Calcic,  inagnesic,  and  ferric 

phos|ihatPs  

3-67 

2-12 

6-21 

Chloride  of  potassium  .    .  . 

9  3 

6-0 

6  2-2 

,,            sodium  .... 

trace 

2-1 

C  (1 

C-1 

7  8 

11-9 

6-7 

2-78 

trace 

2.  Brassica  Napus. — Winter  rape,  Coleseed,  and  Br.  canipestris  var.  oleifera. 
Summer  rape,  Colzat  or  Colza,  are  cultivated  chiefly  for  their  seeds,  which  yield 
a  large  quantity  of  oil,  and  for  the  succiLleut  food  which  their  thick  fleshy  stems  and 
leaves  supply  to  sheep  when  other  fodder  is  scarce.  The  cake  which  remains  after  the 
oil  has  been  pressed  from  the  seed,  is  used  on  the  continent  as  food  for  cows  and  pigs, 
and  also  as  a  manure,  for  which  purpose  large  quantities  of  it  are  imported  into  Eng- 
land. Colza  or  summer  rape  yields  the  largest  quantity  of  oil,  but  winter  rape  is  said 
to  be  hardier,  and  is  therefore  more  generally  cultivated  in  this  country.  Way  ( Journ. 
Eoy.  Agr.  Soc.  x.  part  2)  found,  in  100  pts.  of  the  dry  seed  of  dwarf  rape,  4-2  percent, 
nitrogen,  37'8  fat,  3-3  ash,  and  6-5  water.  Of  the  ash  of  the  seed  and  straw  of  rape, 
numerous  analyses  are  given  in  Liebig  and  Kopp's  Jahreshericht  fur  Chemie  for  1849, 
tables  D  and  E  to  page  656.    From  these  we  extract  the  following : 


Table  C. — Ash  of  the  Seed  and  Straw  of  Brassica  Napus. 


Liebig. 

Krdmann, 

Rammelsberg, 

We 

ber. 

Sted. 

Seed. 

Seed. 

Seed. 

Straw. 

Ash  in  100  pts.  of  air-dried  plant 

2-39 

3-41 

„        „       „    plant  dried  at  100°  C.  . 

6  19 

4-03 

4-44 

Composition  of  ash  in  100  pts. : 

22-7 

25-7 

22-9 

24-9 

()-2 

6-5 

1 

14  6 

13-2 

IT  3 

32-8 

Magnesia  ........ 

11-1 

1  II 

11  6 

15-5 

54 

1-7 

(!•« 

0-C 

0-7 

1-7 

6-7 

(1  5 

0  5 

0  5 

1-2 

60 

1-1 

1-i 

2-0 

4*1 

Carbonic  „   

14-7 

39-1 

47-0 

47-0 

41-6 

4-5 

2-1 

0-8 

3.  Brassica  Bapa,  the  common  white  turnip,  and  Br.  campcstris  var.  rutabaga, 
or  napobrassica,  the  swede  turnip. —  The  ashes  of  these  plants  have  been  examined 
by  T.  J.  Herapath  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ii.  1-t),  Eggers  (Jahresber.  f.  Chem.  1849, 
p.  666);  Baer  {ibid.  1851,  p.  710);  Stammer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixx.  295);  and  Way 
and  Ogston  {loc.  cit.). 
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Table  D.  —  Compos/tio?i  of  Turnip-ash, 


Hera  path. 

M^ay  and  Ogston. 

Baer. 

Stammer. 

Eggers. 

Swede 

Wliile 

Sii 

ede 

Dale's 

Hybrid 

Green-topped 
n'hite 

Oil- 

Bulbs 

Bulbs 

Bulbs. 

Leaves- 

Bulbs. 

Leaves. 

Bulbs. 

Seed 

Seed. 

Straw 

Bulbs. 

cake. 

n  in  luu  pes.  oi  irt^sii 

1-23 

0-65 

0  75 

1  97 

109 

I  19 

059 

1-82 

3-67 

0'46 

5'70 

^n  in  luo  pts,  01  3ir- 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4-58 

4  41 

Vt    in    Kin    nfe     f\f    nl  •>  11 1- 

n  in  luu  prSa  oi  pidnc 

— 

— 

600 

IG  40 

8  41 

10-80 

7-40 

15-20 

3-98 



_ 

7  00 

G'13 

m position  OI  mc  dsn 

It    )  l^n  ntc  • 

1 1  I UU  pi9* • 

r,2-6 

47-9 

23-7 

1116 

36-9 

13-5 

48-5 

12-7 

21-9 

16-1 

16-5 

46-5 

21-9 

11-7 

12-4 

8-n 

4  6 

12 

1-1 

1-3 

G-'J 

14  7 

11-8 

■2Xb 

6-5 

6-7 

28-7 

17-4 

113 

2.') -4 

13  1 

8-6 

2".'» 

•2-4 

3-3 

2-6 

2-.') 

1-7 

2-3 

2-8 

8-7 

10-4 

11-0 

1-6 

147 

Ahicnina  ..... 

trace 

0  5 

0  2 

t*>rric  oxide  ,    .    .  - 

0"2n 

trace 

OS 

30 

01 

0-6 

0  6 

0-8 

1-9 

1-0 

1-2 

4  5 

Sulphuric  anhydride  . 

4  2 

2  6 

10-4 

11-7 

6  7 

12-8 

7  8 

7-1 

7-9 

5  5 

9-9 

16 

Silicic  „ 

OM 

1  2 

2  7 

8  0 

■-'•7 

1  2 

0  9 

20 

0-7 

'J-9 

3-4 

1  0 

I3-l{ 

;^arbonic 

_* 

10-7 

62 

12-6 

13-8 

14-8 

14-li 

0  8 

6-9 

27-6 

2-1 

Phosphoric 

159 

16-6 

9-3 

4'J 

8  8 

4-1, 

7-6 

3-1 

40-1 

34  0 

4-0 

I.V5t 

32-7 

Chloride  of  potassium 

15  5 

10-6 

02 

sodivim  . 

Jr. 

14-6 

71 

12M 

10  0 

18  0 

5-4 

107 

0-8 

3-2 

0-5 

BBASSZC  ACZI}.  Colza  oil  is,  according  to  Websky  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Iviii.  4-19), 
a  mixture  of  t-wo  glyceriJes,  -which  yield  by  saponification,  brassic  acid,  which  is 
solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  melts  between  32  and  33°  C,  and  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  long  needles ;  and  another  acid,  which  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures 
and  resembles  oleic  acid.  The  two  acids  are  easily  separable  by  means  of  their  lead- 
salts,  the  salt  of  the  oily  acid  being  soluble  in  ether,  while  brassate  of  lead  is  insoluble. 
Websky  assigns  to  brassic  acid  the  formula  C^^H"0'.  Stadeler  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxxvii.  133  )  proposes  C'*H"0*,  or  C-^'-'H^-O-,  which  agrees  quite  as  well  with  the 
analyses,  and  is  the  same  as  that  of  erucic  acid,  extracted  by  Darby  from  oil  of 
mustard.  Brassate  of  sodium  gives  by  analysis  8 '5  per  cent,  soda;  the  formixla 
C--H'"NaO*  requires  8-6  per  cent. 

BRA-XmiTE.    Native  sesquioxide  of  manganese.    See  Manganese. 

SRAUUSTSZST.    The  German  name  of  peroxide  of  manganese. 

BRAIfSlRA  AXTTHEXinSIfTTXCA.  (Kunth),  ovHagcnia  aiys5m;"c«.(Lamarck). 
—  The  flowers  of  this  plant,  called  Kusso  or  Kosso,  contain,  according  to  Viale  and 
Latini  (Corre.spond.  Scient.  in  Eoma,  Nov.  1852),  a  peculiar  acid,  hayenic  acid,  in 
combination  with  ammonia. 

Harms  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  Ixxxviii.  165)  found  in  100  pts.  of  the  ash  of  kusso, 
after  deducting  sand  and  charcoal : 

CO^  S0»  P^O'  SiO^  Fe^O'.P^O''  NaCl 

13-58  1-90  14  43  3-14  5  50  7-38 

AP03  Mg-0  Ca=0  Na^O  K^O  Mn'O^ 

1-97  6-43  13-37  13-41  18  89  trace 

BRAZIL  -WOOB.  The  tree  which  yields  this  wood,  the  Ceesalpina  crispa,  grows 
in  Brazil,  and  also  in  the  Isle  of  France,  Japan,  and  elsewhere.  There  are  several 
varieties,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  localities  from  which  they  are  obtained,  as 
Pernambuco,  Lima,  Santa  Martha,  Sapan  (from  Japan),  &c.  Peruambueo  wood 
and  Lima  wood  contain  the  largest  amount  of  colouring  matter ;  viz.  about  2-7  per 
cent. ;  Sapan  wood,  only  about  1-5  per  cent.  Peach  or  Nicaragua  wood,  sometimes 
called  Santa  Martha  wood,  is  still  inferior  in  point  of  quantity,  but  is  preferred  for 
some  purposes. 

Brazil  wood  is  heavier  than  water,  very  hard,  and  susceptible  of  a  good  polish. 
Its  colour  is  pale  when  newly  cut,  but  becomes  deeper  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
heaviest  specimens  generally  j'ield  the  best  colour.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste  when 
chewed,  and  is  distinguished  from  red  saiiders  or  sandal  wood  by  giving  out  its  colour 
to  water,  which  sandal  wood  does  not.  The  colouring  matter  may  also  be  extracted 
by  alcohol  or  ammonia,  and  with  greater  facility  than  by  water.  The  spirituous 
tincture,  according  to  Dufay,  stains  warm  marble  of  a  purplish  red,  which,  on  in- 
creasing the  heat,  becomes  violet ;  and,  if  the  stained  marble  be  covered  -with  wax  and 


•  In  the  calculation  of  Herapath's  analysis,  the  carbonic  acitl  is  deducted. 

t  Mixed  with  .s.ind.  %  And  1-5  basic  ferric  phosphate. 
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considerably  heated,  it  changes  through  all  the  shades  of  brown,  and  at  last  becomes 
fixed  of  a  chocolate  colour. 

According  to  Chevreul  (Ann.  Chim.  IxrL  226)  the  red  colouring  matter  of  Brazil 
wood,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  Brazilin,  exists  ready  formed  in  the  ■wood,  and  is 
simply  dissolved  out  by  water  or  other  solvents;  but  according  to  Preisser  (  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm  lii.  369),  the  red  colouring  matter,  Brazilein,  consisting  of  C"H"0',  is 
formed  by  oxidation  from  a  colourless  principle,  BraziUn,  C''H"0°,  contained  in  the 
wood,  so  that  Preissers  brazUein  is  the  same  as  Chevreul's  brazilin. 

Preisser  prepares  brazilin  by  agitating  a  concentrated  alcoholic  extract  of  the  wood 
with  hydrate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  resulting  salt  with  sulphydric  acid,  iiltering  and 
evaporating  the  colourless  liquid,  which  affords  small,  acicular,  colourless  crj'stals  of 
brazilin,  CH'^O",  whose  aqueous  solution  slowly  turns  j'ellow  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  at  the  margin  briUiaDt  red.  This  change  takes  place  more  quickly  on  boiling  t'lo 
liquid,  which  then,  on  cooling,  deposits  brilliant  red  needles  of  brazilein,  C'*I-I"0\ 
Chevreul  originally  obtained  the  red  crystals  by  agitating  the  aqueous  extract  of  the 
wood  with  oxide  of  lead,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  digesting  the  residue 
in  alcohol.  The  solution  thus  obtained  yielded  the  red  crystals  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration. Possibly  the  colourless  brazilin  was  oxidised  to  brazUein  during  the  process. 
At  all  events,  Preisser's  view  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  Brazil  wood  becomes 
darker  in  colour  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Brazilin  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  HydrocMoric  acid,  with  access  of  air, 
colours  it  bright  red.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  yellow  colour,  which  soon 
changes  to  black.  Hitric  acid  first  reddens  it,  then  gives  off  red  fumes,  and  converts 
it  into  oxalic  acid.  Potash  and  soda,  in  contact  with  the  air,  also  turn  it  red ;  am- 
iivmia,  dark  red  purple.  The  aqueous  solution  forms  a  yellowish  precipitate  with 
acetate  of  lead,  and  reduces  (/oW  and  silver  from  their  solutions. —  Chromic  acid,  or 
pulverised  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  introduced  into  the  aqueous  solution,  produces 
brisk  eflFervescence,  arising  from  the  escape  of  formic  acid,  and  gradually  precipitates 
a  dark  crimson  lake,  consisting  of  a  compound  of  hydrate  of  chromium  with  brazilein. 
(Preisser.) 

Brazilein  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  forming  red  solutions,  which  are 
decolorised  by  sulphydric  acid,  are  coloured  purple  by  alkalis,  and  form  purple  pre- 
cipitates with  lead  and  tin  salts,  and  a  red  precipitate  with  alum. 

These  precipitates,  obtained  with  an  aqueous  decoction  of  Brazil  wood,  are  exten- 
sively used  for  dyeing  and  for  staining  paper  for  walls.  The  solubility  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  Brazil  wood,  and  its  strong  affinity  for  mordants,  give  it  a  very  extensive 
range  of  application  both  in  dyeing  and  in  calico-printing.  (See  Musprait's  Chcinistri/, 
i.  573,  and  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  i.  397.) 

SREAQ.  Bread  consists  of  the  flour  of  wheat  or  other  cereal  grain,  kneaded 
with  water  into  a  paste  or  dough,  which  is  rendered  porous  by  the  interpenetration  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  either  generated  within  the  mass  of  the  dough  by  fermentation,  or 
forced  into  it  by  mechanical  means.  The  dough  having  thus  acquired  the  proper 
degree  of  porosity,  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  an  oven,  whereby  the  enclosed  gas  is 
further  expanded,  its  escape  being  prevented  by  the  simultaneous  formation  of  the 
crust.  The  crumb  of  the  bread  thus  produced  is  a  soft  porous  mass,  of  swoUen  but 
otherwise  unaltered  starch,  mixed  with  vegetable  fibrin ;  in  the  crust,  the  starch  is 
mainly  converted  into  dextrin  and  empyreumatic  products. 

It  is  the  rising  of  the  dough,  produced  by  the  carbonic  acid,  which  gives  to  well 
made  bread  its  peculiar  Kghtness,  and  distinguishes  it  from  the  close,  heavy  cake,  pro- 
duced by  merely  mixing  flour  with  water  and  baking  it.  The  usual  method  of  gene- 
rating the  carbonic  acid  is  by  fermentation,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  process  is 
conducted  has  great  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  bread ;  as,  if  it  be  not  carried  far 
enough,  tlie  dough  will  not  rise  suflS.ciently,  and  if  allowed  to  go  too  far,  it  gives  rise 
to  the  formation  of  acid  and  other  objectionable  products.  To  facilitate  the  under- 
standing of  it,  we  must  give  some  account  of  the  composition  of  flour. 

The  flour  of  all  cereal  grains  consists  of  an  azotised  portion,  chiefly  vegetable  flbrin  ; 
a  non-azotised  portion,  chiefly  starch,  with  variable  quantities  of  dextrin  and  sugar ; 
and  inorganic  salts,  chiefly  phosphates. 

If  moistened  wheat  flour  be  kneaded  into  a  stifif  paste,  and  well  washed  with  water, 
a  milky  liquid  runs  olF,  and  a  viscid  elastic  solid,  called  gluten,  is  left  behind.  The 
milky  liquid,  if  left  to  stand,  deposits  a  quantity  of  starch  mixed  with  minute  par- 
ticles of  gluten,  and  the  clear  liquid  filtered  from  the  deposit,  leaves  on  evaporation,  a 
quantity  of  extractive  matter,  consisting  of  vegetable  albumin,  dextrin,  glucose, 
or  grape-sugar,  possibly  also  gum,  and  other  similar  proximate  pi-inciples,  besides 
soluble  inorganic  salts.  The  gluten,  which  is  essentially  the  flesh-forming  constituent 
of  the  flour,  consists  of  vegetable  fibrin,  held  together  by  a  very  tenacious  nitrogenous 
substance,  called  glutin  or  gliadin,  which  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol;  it  also  con- 
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fains  small  quantities  of  fat,  and  fine  particles  of  bran  niechanleally  mixed.  It  is  the 
gliadin  which  giyes  to  the  nitrogenous  portion  of  -wheat-flour  its  peculiar  adhesiveness, 
and  causes  the  dough  prepared  ■with  it  to  rise  into  a  sjjongy  mass  when  penetrated  by 
gases.  Other  cereal  grains,  oats  and  rye  for  example,  though  rich  in  vegetable  fibrin, 
contain  scarcely  any  gliadin,  and  consequently  the  dough  pi-epared  from  them  possesses 
but  little  tenacity.  This  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  great  superiority  of  wheat  over  all 
other  cereals,  for  the  preparation  of  bread. 

When  Sour  in  the  moist  state  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  nitrogenous  matter  quickly 
passes  into  a  peculiar  state  of  decomposition,  in  which  it  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  fer- 
ment, converting  the  starch  into  dextrin  and  glucose,  and  the  glucose  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid  (see  Fermentation).  Hence  a  portion  of  dough  which  has  been  left  till 
it  undergoes  partial  decomposition,  and  in  which  state  it  is  called  leaven,  is  capable 
of  inducing  the  so-called  panary,  but  really  alcoholic  fermentation,  in  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  dough,  when  well  kneaded  with  it.  "A  little  leaven  leavenetli  the  whole 
lump."  This  method  of  bread-making  has  been  practised  from  the  oldest  times,  and 
is  still  the  only  one  in  use  for  the  coarser  kinds  of  bread,  such  as  tlie  Sclnvar^hrot,  or 
black  bread  of  Germany  ;  but  for  the  finer  sorts,  beer-yeast  is  now  used  as  a  substitute, 
or  rather  as  a  partial  substitute  of  leaven.  The  process  generally  adopted  in  this 
country  is  as  follows :  A  certain  quantity  of  flour  is  mixed  with  yeast,  salt,  and  tepid 
water.  This  constitutes  the  "sponge,"  which  is  covered  up  and  set  aside  in  a  warm 
place,  to  undergo  fermentation.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so,  the  mass  swells  up 
consideralily  from  the  generation  of  carbonic  acid,  large  bubbles  of  which  rise  to  the 
siu-face  and  bm-st.  With  each  successive  burst,  a  sudden  falling  of  tlie  sponge  takes 
place,  followed  by  a  gradual  rising,  and  these  alternate  actions  would,  if  allowed,  con- 
tinue for  many  hours.  Various  other  modes  of  making  an  active  sjjonge  are  employed, 
jiarticularly  by  the  use  of  potatoes.  When  the  sponge,  no  matter  how  formed,  is  in  an 
eificient  condition,  the  baker  mixes  up  with  it  fresh  portions  of  floiu",  salt,  and  water,  tlie 
quantities  so  added  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  dough.  The  whole  is  then  subjected 
to  a  thorough  kneading  with  the  hands,  or  sometimes  with  the  feet,  so  that  the  ferment- 
ing dough  may  permeate  and  aflfect  the  entire  substance,  and  thus  cause  an  equable 
liberation  of  carbonic  acid  in  every  particle.  The  dough  is  set  aside  for  a  few  hours, 
during  which  the  fermentation  proceeds,  then  kneaded  a  second  time,  and  weighed  out 
into  loaves,  which  are  allowed  to  continue  fermenting  till  they  have  doubled  their 
original  bulk.  They  are  then  baked  in  the  oven,  within  which  they  undergo  afiu-thor 
increase  of  size,  due  chiefly  to  the  expansion  by  heat  of  the  confined  gases ;  for  the 
heat  of  the  oven  quickly  arrests  the  fermentation. 

lu  Paris,  where  bread-making  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  tlie 
fermentation  is  produced  chiefly  by  the  gluten  of  the  dougli,  yeast  being  used  merely 
to  facilitate  the  action.  A  lump  of  dough  remaining  from  tlie  last  batch  of  bread,  and 
consisting  of  8  lbs.  flour  and  4  lbs.  water,  is  left  to  itself  for  ten  hours  :  in  tin's  state 
it  is  called  fresh  leaven  {levain  de  chef).  By  kneading  this  with  another  quantity 
of  8  lbs.  flour  and  4  lbs.  water,  the  once-revived  leaven  {levain  dc  prxmih'e)  is 
obtained.  After  another  interval  of  eight  Lom-s,  16  lbs.  of  flour  and  8  lbs.  water  are 
added,  forming  the  twice-revived  leaven  {levain  de  secondc);  and  after  three  hours 
more,  100  lbs.  flour  and  52  lbs.  water  containing  i  to  |  lb.  beer-yeast  are  added,  form- 
ing the  finished  leaven  {levain  de  tout  point).  The  200  lbs.  leaven  thus  obtained 
are  mixed,  after  two  hours,  with  132  lbs.  flour  and  68  lbs.  wafer,  containing  Hb.  of 
yeast  in  suspension  and  2  lljs.  common  salt  dissolved.  This  quantity  of  dough  serves 
for  five  or  six  bakings.  For  the  first  baking,  half  the  dough  (200  ll)s.)  is  made 
into  loaves  of  the  required  size  and  form,  which  are  exposed  for  a  while  in  shallow 
baskets,  to  a  temperatme  of  25°  C.  (77'^  F.),  and  then  transferred  to  the  oven.  The 
bread  thus  obtained  has  a  sourish  taste  and  dark  colour.  The  remaining  half  of  the 
dough  is  again  mixed  with  132  lbs.  floui",  70  lbs.  water,  ilb.  yeast,  and  the  requisite 
quantity  of  salt;  the  half  of  tliis  quantity  of  dough  is  then  formed  into  loaves,  left  to 
ferment,  and  baked.  The  same  operations  are  repeated  three  times,  one-half  of  the 
dough  being  each  time  mixed  with  130  lbs.  flour,  l|lb.  yeast,  and  the  proper  quantity 
of  water  and  salt.    The  last  stage  yields  the  finest  and  whitest  bread. 

In  the  normal  process  of  bread-making,  the  carbonic  acid,  whose  evolution  gives 
lightness  to  the  bread,  is  derived  principally,  if  not  Vi^holly,  from  the  fermentation  of 
the  sugar  of  the  flour,  induced  by  the  action  of  metamorphic  gluten.  But  fiour,  as 
already  observed,  contains  other  nitrogenised  substances  than  gluten,  and  other  non- 
nitrogenised  sul;>stanees  than  sugar.  Now  these  nitrogenous  substances,  the  albumin, 
for  example,  readily  undergo  transformation,  and  then  act  as  ferments,  not  only  upon 
sugar  and  dextrin,  but  also  upon  starch,  transforming  it  into  dextrin  and  sugar,  and 
sometimes  also  into  lactic  acid.  This  is  the  process  which  takes  place  in  tlie  germination 
of  grain,  in  malting  for  example  (p.  328),  l}y  the  action  of  the  albumin  in  the  peculiar 
state  called  diastase.  Now  when  wheat  has  been  too  much  exposed  to  damp  during 
Vol.  I.  UU  lb 
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harvesting,  or  has  sprouted  from  any  subsequent  cause,  or  when  the  flour  even  of  well- 
harvested  wheat  is  exposed  to  heat  and  moisture,  the  albumin  passes  into  this  peculiar 
state,  and  the  flour  becomes  incapable  of  yielding  good  bread,  becaujse,  during  the 
process  of  bread-making,  the  conversion  of  starch  into  dextrin  and  sugar,  which  ahva3'S 
occurs  to  a  slight  extent,  then  takes  place  in  an  exaggerated  degree.  Bread  made 
from  such  flour,  is  sticky,  saccharine,  and  soddened,  never  light  and  porous.  The 
conversion  of  the  starch  into  dextrin  and  sugar  likewise  renders  the  bread  darker  in 
colour.  In  fact,  the  brown  colour  of  wheaten  bread  made  from  flour  containing  fine 
bran,  is  due,  not  to  admixture  of  particles  of  bran,  but  in  great  part  at  least  to  a  con- 
version of  the  starch  into  dextrin  and  sugar  by  the  action  of  the  altered  albuminous 
matter  in  the  bran.  According  to  Mfege-Mouries,  bran  contains  a  peculiar  nitrogenous 
body  called  cerealin,  which  is  specially  active  in  inducing  this  conversion :  it  appears, 
however,  to  be  identical  or  nearly  identical,  with  ordinary  diastase.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  the  finest  wheat  flour  obtained  from  the  central  portion  of  the 
grain,  wliich  contains  but  little  nitrogenous  matter,  has  very  little  tendency  to  undergo 
the  change  under  consideration ;  but  coarse  flour  obtained  from  the  exterior  of  the 
grain,  is  rich  in  azotised  substances,  and  more  ready  to  undergo  the  glucosic  deteriora- 
tion. In  white  bread  of  good  quality,  the  starch  has  undergone  very  little  alteration. 
A  small  portion  of  it  is  rendered  soluble  in  water,  but  the  greater  number  of  the 
granules  are  simply  swoUen,  not  burst,  and  may  be  washed  out  of  the  bread,  collected, 
and  weighed.  Vogel  gives  the  following  analysis  of  a  wheat-bread  loaf:  sugar,  3-6 
percent.;  altered  starch,  18'0;  unaltered  starch,  53'5 ;  gluten,  with  some  starch, 
20-7  =  95-8. 

The  injurious  action  of  diastase,  &e.  on  starch  in  the  process  of  bread-making,  may 
be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  certain  mineral  substances.  Alum  has  long  been 
employed  for  this  purpose  by  bakers,  and  it  certainly  has  the  effect  of  rendering 
available  for  bread-making  many  qualities  of  flour,  which  must  otherwise  be  wasted. 
Dr.  Odling  says  (Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  April  9,  1858) :  "Kwe  mix  a  solution 
of  starch  with  infusion  of  malt,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  only,  the  starch  can  no 
longer  be  detected,  being  completely  converted  into  dextrin  and  sugar,  but  the  addition 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  alum  prevents  altogether  or  greatly  retards  the  trans- 
formation. The  action  of  diastase  on  undissolved  starch  is  very  gradual,  but  here  also 
the  interference  of  the  alum  is  easily  recognisable.  Bread  made  with  inftision  of  bran 
or  infusion  of  malt,  is  very  sweet,  sodden,  brown-coloured,  and  so  sticky  as  almost  to 
bind  the  jaws  together  during  mastication.  But  the  addition  of  alum  to  the  dough 
causes  the  loaves  to  be  white,  dry,  elastic,  crumbly,  and  unobjectionable,  both  as  to 
taste  and  appearance.  I  have  found  that  flour  which  is  of  itself  so  glucogenic  as  to 
yield  bread  undistinguishable  from  that  made  with  infusion  of  malt,  could,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  alum,  be  made  to  fm'nish  a  white,  dry,  eatable  loaf." 

Alum  is  also  said  to  prevent  bread  from  turning  sour  and  mouldy.  The  sourness 
often  observed  in  bread  of  inferior  quality,  arises  from  the  conversion  of  part  of  the 
starch  into  lactic  acid.  Now  as  alum  prevents  the  transformation  of  starch,  it  may  be 
expected  also  to  interfere  with  the  production  of  lactic  acid. 

Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  habitual 
use  of  alumed  bread  on  the  digestive  functions,  some  medical  men  asserting  that  alum, 
unless  taken  in  much  larger  quantity  than  is  likely  to  occur  in  bread,  is  quite  harmless, 
while  others  attribute  to  it  the  most  injurious  effects.  In  this,  as  in  many  cases,  the 
truth  probably  lies  in  the  middle.  Many  of  the  statements  which  have  been  put  forth 
on  this,  as  on  other  questions  relating  to  the  adulteration  of  food,  are  doubtless  grossly 
exaggerated ;  nevertheless,  it  woiild  be  unsafe  to  assert  that  the  use  of  alum  is  quite 
free  from  objection.  Dr.  Dauglish,  in  a  paper  to  which  we  shall  have  again  to  refer, 
says:  "Its  eflTect  on  the  system  is  that  of  a  topical  astringent  on  tlie  surface  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  producing  constipation,  and  deranging  the  process  of  absorption. 
But  its  action  in  neutrahsing  the  efficacy  of  the  digestive  solvents,  is  by  far  the  most 
important  and  unquestionable.  The  very  purpose  for  which  it  is  used  by  the  baker, 
is  the  prevention  of  those  early  stages  of  solution  which  spoil  the  coloiu-  and  lightness 
of  the  bread  whilst  it  is  being  prepared,  and  which  it  does  most  effectually  :  but  it 
does  more  than  needed :  for  whilst  it  prevents  solution  at  a  time  that  is  not  desirable, 
it  also  continues  its  effects  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  gluten  and  other  valuable  constituents  of  tlie  flour,  are  never 
properly  dissolved,  but  pass  through  the  alimentary  canal  without  aflbrding  any  nourish- 
ment whatever." 

Another  objection  made  against  the  use  of  alum,  viz.  that  it  has  the  power  of  causing 
bread  to  retain  a  larger  proportion  of  water  than  it  otherwise  would,  so  that  bakers 
who  use  alum  defraud  theu'  custoniei's  by  soiling  water  instead  of  bread,  docs  not 
appear  to  n-st  on  satisfactory  evidence.  Odling  (/()(•.  cit.)  examined  the  new  crumb 
of  eighteen  alumed  and  seven  non-alunied  loaves,  and  found  that  tlie  former  contained 
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OB  tlie  average  43-68  per  cent.,  and  tlie  latter,  4278  per  cent,  water,  the  JifFerenee  being 
quite  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  diiferences  between  the  individual  loaves, 
whether  alumed  or  not.  The  detailed  results,  together  with  the  proportions  of 
nitrogen  and  ash  in  the  loaves,  are  given  in  the  following  table,  the  sampilos  marked 
with  an  asterisk  being  the  »o/i-alunied  loaves.  They  are  interesting  in  a  general  point 
of  view,  independently  of  the  alum  question.  The  loaves  were  new,  that  is,  obtained 
during  the  day  on  which  they  were  baked. 


Percentage  of  Water,  Niteogen  and  Ash,  in  Bread  Alumed  and  ]S!on-alumed. 


Price  in 

Perfcntage 
ct"  Wutcr. 

Pprccnt.igG 
of  Organic 
Matter. 

Percentage 
of  Mineral 
Mitttf  r  or 
Ash. 

Pcrccn  t3  "C 
of  Ash  in  dry 
Bread. 

Perc^nlage 
of  Nitrogen 
in  new 
Bread. 

Percentage 
of  Nitrogen 

BreaiU 

1 

43 

43'03 

55-48 

1-49 

2-61 

1-83 

3-21 

2 

3^ 

42'86 

56-07 

1-07 

1-87 

1-47 

2-57 

3 

3J 

4481 

53-74 

1-45 

2-62 

1-89 

3-42 

A 

4 

3:7 

46'71 

52-12 

1-17 

219 

1-14 

2-13 

0 

4 

4  5 '4  2 

53-24 

1'34 

2-45 

1-66 

3-05 

6 

4 

44'33 

54-29 

1-38 

2-47 

1-04 

1-88 

7'' 

4 

44'41 

54-38 

1-21 

2-17 

106 

1-90 

8 

3j 

3862 

59-79 

1-59 

2-58 

1-15 

1-47 

9* 

42-77 

56-00 

1-23 

2-15 

1-31 

2-29 

10 

4 

43-67 

55-09 

1-24 

2-20 

0-93 

1-66 

11* 

41 

42-94 

55'82 

1  -91 

1  I  Z 

1  -o 

12 

44-20 

54-01 

119 

2-13 

1-14 

2-05 

13 

4 

45-12 

53-55 

1-33 

2-43 

1-17 

2-15 

14 

2 

44-34 

54-41 

1-25 

2-28 

1-23 

2-21 

15 

4 

43-70 

55-07 

1-23 

2-18 

1-01 

1-81 

16 

43-06 

55-59 

1-35 

2-39 

1-24 

2-18 

17 

4 

43-90 

54-92 

1-18 

2-11 

1-13 

2-03 

18 

4 

42-12 

56-65 

1-23 

2-12 

1-23 

2-14 

19 

4J 

42-58 

55-99 

1-43 

2-50 

1-34 

2-34 

20* 

4^ 

41-06 

57-23 

1-71 

2-90 

1-39 

2-38 

21* 

41 

44-07 

54-67 

1-26 

2-26 

1-08 

1-94 

22 

4 

44-46 

54-22 

1-32 

2-38 

1-18 

2-14 

23 

4| 

43-43 

55-24 

1-33 

2-35 

1-19 

2-10 

21* 

41 

42-89 

55-68 

1-43 

2-52 

1-17 

2-05 

25* 

4" 

41-34 

57-76 

0-90 

1-54 

1-33 

2-27 

1085-84 

1381-61 

32-55 

57-57 



31-53 

55-72 

Mean. 

4 

43-43 

55-26 

1-30 

2-30 

1-26 

2-22 

Lime -water  has  also  been  recommended  to  prevent  the  transformation  of  starch 
during  panification  into  dextrin,  sugar,  and  lactic  acid.  It  was  first  suggested  by 
Liebig,  and  is  said  to  have  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  Glasgow  bakers. 
Odling  finds,  from  laboratory  experiments,  that  lime-water  is  quite  as  effective 
as  alum  in  preventing  the  action  of  diastase  upon  starch,  but  seems  to  have  scarcely 
any  influence  on  the  fermentation  induced  by  yetist,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  much  less  action 
than  ;dum,  which  certainly  retards  the  process  in  a  perceptible  degree.  In  this  respect 
then  lime-water  possesses  an  advantage  over  alum  ;  it  would  also  doubtless  be  con- 
sidered less  objectionable  in  its  direct  action  on  the  digestive  organs.  Bread  made 
with  it  is  of  agreeable  taste,  of  rather  more  porous  texture  than  ordinary  baker's  bread, 
and  quite  free  from  sourness. 

There  are  doubtless  many  other  mineral  substances  which  would  act  in  the  same  way 
as  alum  or  lime-water.  Thus  sulphate  of  copper  acts  very  powerfully  in  opposing 
the  action  of  diastase,  and  is  said  to  have  been  used  for  that  purpose  in  Belgium,  an 
ounce  of  the  salt  being  dissolved  in  about  a  quart  of  water,  and  a  -wine-glassful  of  this 
solution  mixed  with  the  water  necessai-y  for  fifty  quartern  or  fomr-pound  loaves.  This 
quantity  is  extremely  small ;  nevertheless  the  use  of  so  poisonous  a  substance  as  sul- 
phate of  copper  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned  :  bread  contaLiiing  copper  would  bo 
sure  to  act  injuriously  in  the  long  run. 
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Mineral  suLstances  added  to  bread  may  be  detected  and  estimated  iu  the  asli  by  • 
the  ordinary  processes  of  inorganic  analysis.  A  few  details  may,  however,  be  added 
relating  to  the  detection  and  estimation  of  alumina.  The  bread  taken  for  examination 
should  be  crumb,  from  the  middle  of  the  loaf ;  it  should  be  carefully  trimmed  from 
crust  and  outside  crumb,  as  those  portions  may  be  dirty.  It  is  then  to  be  charred  on 
a  platinum  tray  ;  the  charcoal  reduced  to  powder  and  incinerated  in  a  muffle  (p.  418) ; 
the  ash  digested  in  pure  strong  hydi'ochloric  acid ;  the  filtered  solution  evaporated  to 
dryness  to  render  silica  insoluble ;  the  dried  residue  drenched  witli  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  then  boiled  with  water,  and  the  liquid  filtered.  The  acid  filtrate  must  next  be 
nearly  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  pure  alcoholic  potash  added  in  excess, 
which  ■will  precipitate  earthy  phosphates  and  retain  alumina  in  solution,  and  the 
liquid  boiled  and  filtered ;  aqueous  potash  must  not  be  used,  as  it  always  contains 
alumina.  The  alkaline  filtrate  is  then  to  be  slightly  supersatm-ated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  boiled  with  carbonate  of  ammonium  ;  this  will  precipitate  all  the  alumina, 
which  may  then  be  collected,  dried,  and  tested  with  nitrate  of  cobalt  before  the  blow- 
pipe.   (See  p.  155.) 

If  a  quantitative  determination  is  to  be  made,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
alumina  precipitate  generally  contains  phosphoric  acid.  To  estimate  the  amount  of 
tliis  acid,  tlie  precipitate,  after  being  weighed,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  solution  mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  excess  of  ammonia  added  (which  will  produce 
no  precipitate),  and  then  sulphate  of  magnesium.  The  phosphoric  acid  will  thereby 
be  precipitated  as  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  which  is  converted  by  ignition  into 
pyrophosphate  of  magnesium,  Mg*P-0',  whence  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  anhydride 
(P-0')  may  be  calculated,  and  this,  deducted  from  the  total  weight  of  the  alumina 
precipitate,  gives  the  quantity  of  alumina.  Or  the  precipitated  alumina  containing 
phosphate  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  a  piece  of  metallic  tin  added,  and  the  liqidd 
boiled  :  the  tin  is  thereby  oxidised,  and  remains  as  an  insoluble  powder,  consisting 
of  stannic  oxide  and  phosphate,  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  being  thus  separated 
from  the  alumina.  The  whole  is  next  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  treated  with 
water  and  filtered,  and  the  alumina  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

UNrEEHEENTED  Bee.vd. — Instead  of  using  alum  or  other  mineral  substances,  as 
above  described,  to  counteract  the  injurious  secondary  actions  which  take  place  during 
the  fermentation  of  dough,  methods  have  been  proposed,  and  to  a  certain  extent  carried 
out,  for  dispensing  with  the  fermentation  altogether,  and  supplying  the  carbonic  acid 
which  is  to  give  lightness  to  the  dough,  from  some  extraneous  source. 

1.  Instead  of  mixing  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  with  the  flour  and  water,  hydrochloric 
acid  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  added  in  the  proportion  required  to  form  chloride  of 
sodium,  the  carbonic  acid  thereby  evolved  causing  the  dough  to  rise  just  as  if  it  had 
been  generated  by  fermentation.  Bread  thus  made  is  said  to  be  of  good  quality, 
though  it  is  never  so  white  as  ordinary  baker's  bread  There  is,  however,  a  serious 
objection  to  its  constant  use,  namely,  that  it  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  arsenic, 
introduced  by  the  hydrochloric  acid.  That  acid  indeed,  as  found  in  commerce,  always 
contains  arsenic,  the  complete  removal  of  which  can  only  be  effected  by  a  process  much 
too  costly  and  troublesome  for  the  purposes  of  a  bake-house  ;  and  though  the  quantity 
of  arsenic  actually  present  in  the  bread  may  be  small,  still  by  daily  use  it  might  accu- 
mulate in  the  system  and  idtimately  produce  injurious  effects. 

2.  Preparation  of  Aerated  Bread. —  Carbonic  acid  gas  produced  from  chalk,  either 
by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  by  ignition,  and  stored  in  an  ordinary  gas- 
liolder,  is  pumped  therefrom  into  a  cylindrical  vessel  containing  water,  whereby  the 
water  becomes  charged  with  the  gas.  This  carbonic  acid  water  is  mixed  under  pres- 
sure with  the  flour,  and  the  resulting  dough,  which  becomes  vesieidar  on  the  removal 
of  the  pressure,  is  divided  into  loaves  and  baked.  Tliis  process,  which  was  invented 
and  patented  by  Dr.  Dauglish,  has  been  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  in  London  and 
other  places. 

The  folio  ndng  is  a  description  of  the  apparatus:  —  A  {fig.  112)  is  the  mixer  or  vessel 
in  which  the  flour,  water,  and  salt  are  mixed  together.  It  consists  of  a  very  strong 
iron  spheroidal  vessel,  with  an  internal  capacity  of  from  17  to  20  cubic  feet.  It  has 
an  opening  B  at  the  top,  to  which  an  air-tight  cover  is  fitted,  and  the  means  of  closing 
it  to  resist  considerable  pressure.  There  is  also  a  corresponding  opening  C  at  the  bottom, 
large  enough  for  a  man-hole,  and  also  closed  bj-  a  lid,  to  which  is  attached  the  appa- 
ratus for  drawing  off  the  dough  through  suitable  mouthpieces  in  a  continuous  stream, 
which  is  cut  into  pieces  by  a  boy,  and  received  into  boxes  or  baskets  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  oven.  Throiigh  the  centre  of  the  mixer,  a  shaft  passes  furnished  with  stuffing 
boxes,  to  pi'event  the  escape  of  compressed  gas,  and  in  this  shaft  suitable  mixing  arms 
five  fixed:  by  means  of  the  necessary  gearing  this  shaft  is  made  to  rotate  by  steam 
power.    D  is  a  copper  water-vessel,  having  communication  with  the  mixer  from  llie 
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bottom  by  means  of  a  valve,  and  from  tlie  top  by  means  of  a  pipe  pas^sint;  up  inside 
tlie  water-vessel.  This  water-vessel  has  also  communication  with  a  paii-  of  condensing 
pumps,  which  are  fixed  in  tlie 
same  frame  bdiind  the  mixer, 
and  are  worked  by  a  steam  en- 
gine. The  communication  is  by 
means  of  the  pipe  E,  which  ter- 
minates within  the  water-vessel 
by  a  rose  perforated  with  minute 
holes. 

To  work  the  apparatus,  the 
top  cover  B  of  the  mixer  is 
opened,  and  about  560  lbs.  of 
flour  are  shot  into  it  liy 
means  of  a  hopper  and  shoot 
connecting  with  the  floor  above ; 
water,  to  the  amount  of  30  gal- 
lons or  so,  is  drawn  into  tlie 
water-vessel  from  acistern  above, 
and  the  whole  is  then  closed, 
after  adding  to  the  flour  the  ne- 
cessary salt.  After  removing 
the  air  from  the  apparatus  hy  a 
suitable  pump,  carbonic  acid 
is  pumped  by  the  condensing 
pump  from  a  gas-holder,  in  wliich 
it  is  stored  until  it  is  condensed 
to  about  seven  atmospheres.  This 
condensed  gas  being  dispersed  liy 
the  rose  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water-vessel,  passes  in  minute 
streams  through  the  water,  and 
as  the  density  within  increases, 
the  water  absorbs  the  gas  in  pro- 
portion, that  which  is  not  ab- 
sorbed passing  do-mi  the  internal 
pipe  from  the  top  of  the  water- 
vessel  into  the  mixer,  so  that 
the  density  within  that  vessel 
is  kept  in  equilibrium  with  that 
in  the  water-vessel.  When  the 
right  density  is  attained,  the 
valve  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water-vessel  is  opened,  when  the 
water  falls  upon  the  flour,  after 
which  the  mixing  arms  are  set  to  work,  and  in  about  six  minutes  the  dough  is  thoroughly 
formed.  It  is  allowed  to  subside  for  a  minute,  and  is  tlieu  drawn  off  through  the 
bottom  apparatus,  being  forced  through  it  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  gas  witliin. 
On  escaping  from  the  condensed  atmosphere  in  the  mixer,  tlie  dough  immediately 
assumes  the  vesicular  form  and  texture,  and  is  ready  to  be  baked. 

The  carbonic  acid  is  obtained  by  acting  on  whiting  or  ground  chalk  with  sulphuric 
acid ;  it  comes  off  perfectly  pure,  and,  being  kept  over  water,  is  thoroughly  washed. 
It  takes  about  20  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  at  atmospheric  density  to  prepare  dough 
from  280  lbs.  of  flour,  about  11  cubic  feet  being  incorporated  with  the  dough,  the  re- 
maining 9  cubic  feet  being  wasted  in  the  operation  of  di-awing  the  dough  off,  and  in 
other  ways:  7  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  give,  in  practical  working,  21  cubic  feet  of 
carbonic  acid  from  10  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  sulphuric  acid  being  of  density  of 
1'8-18.  The  gas  which  is  left  in  the  apparatus  after  the  dough  is  discharged,  is  re- 
turned to  the  gas-holder  for  farther  use. 

The  advantages  of  this  process  are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Odling  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Aberdeen  in  1859: —  1st.  Its 
cleanliness.  Instead  of  the  dough  being  mixed  with  the  naked  arms  or  feet,  the 
bread,  from  the  wetting  of  the  flour  to  the  completion  of  the  baking,  is  not,  and 
scarcely  can  be,  touched  by  any  one.  2nd.  Its  rapidity.  An  hour  and  a  half  serves 
for  the  entire  conversion  of  a  sack  of  flour  into  liaked  loaves;  whereas,  in  the  ordinary 
process,  four  or  five  liours  are  occupied  in  the  formation  of  tlie  sponge,  and  a  further  time 
in  the  kneading,  raising,  and  baking  of  the  dough.    3rd.  Its  preventing  the  glucogenic 
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deterioration  of  the  flour,  whicli  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  process  (p.  657),  and  thereby 
obviating  the  necessity  of  using  alum.  4th.  Its  certainty  and  uniformity.  Owing  to 
differences  in  the  character  and  rapidity  of  the  fermentation,  dependent  on  rariationa 
of  temperature,  quality  of  yeast,  &c.,  the  manufacture  of  fermented  bread  frequently 
presents  certain  vagaries  and  irregularities  from  which  the  new  process  is  entirely  free. 
5th.  The  character  of  the  bread.  Chemical  analysis  shows  that  the  flour  has  under 
gone  less  deterioration  in  bread  made  by  the  new  than  in  that  made  by  the  fermenting 
process.  In  other  words,  the  percentage  of  extractive  matters  is  smaller.  The  new 
bread  has  been  tried  dietetieally  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  by  many  London  physicians, 
and  has  been  highly  approved  of.  It  is  well  known  that,  for  some  years  past,  the  use 
of  fermented  bread  in  dyspeptic  cases  has  been  objected  to  by  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  the  debris  of  the  yeast  being  considered  unwholesome,  and  liable  to  induce 
acidity.  6th.  Its  economy.  The  cost  of  carbonic  acid  is  alleged  to  be  less  than  the 
cost  of  yeast.  Moreover,  in  making  fermented  bread,  there  is  a  small  but  necessary 
waste  of  the  saccharine  constituents,  which  is  avoided  in  the  new  process.  7th.  The 
saving  of  labour  and  health.  It  substitutes  machine  labom-  for  manual  labour  of  a 
very  exhausting  kind.  The  sanitary  condition  of  journeymen  bakers  was  investigated 
some  time  ago  by  Dr.  Guy,  and  found  to  be  most  lamentable,  from  their  constant 
night  work,  and  from  t'le  fatiguing  and  unwholesome  character  of  their  labour,  par- 
ticularly the  kneading.  In  a  politico-economical  point  of  view,  the  process  is  also 
important,  as  removing  bread-making  from  a  domestic  manual  work  to  a  manufacturing 
machine  work.  From  the  character  of  the  apparatus,  the  process  can  only  be  used 
profitably  on  a  large  scale,  and  not  in  small  bakeries. 

Of  all  the  advantages  just  noticed,  the  most  important  is  the  prevention  of  the  de- 
terioration of  the  flour,  which  is  so  apt  to  occur  in  the  ordinary  process  of  bread- 
making.  We  have  abeady  observed  (p.  657)  that  this  deterioration  consists  in  a  too 
great  conversion  of  the  starch  into  dextrin  and  sugar,  and  that  it  takes  place  to  the 
greatest  extent  when  flour  is  used  which  contains  the  external  as  well  as  the  central 
portions  of  the  wheat-grain,  because  the  external  portions  are  rich  in  nitrogenous 
matter, — the  central  consisting  almost  wholly  of  starch, —  and  a  portion  of  this  matter 
passing  into  a  metamorphic  state  (diastase  or  cerealin)  and  acting  as  a  ferment, 
produces  the  change  just  mentioned.  Now  it  is  important  that  this  external  nitro- 
genous portion  of  the  grain  should  be  retained — especially  for  persons  who  eat  but 
little  meat,  and  to  whom  bread  is  essentially  the  staff  of  life, — both  for  its  direct 
nutritive  power,  and  for  the  part  which  the  metamorphic  gluten  undoubtedly  plays  in 
assisting  the  solution  of  the  starch  and  unaltered  gluten  in  the  process  of  digestion. 
In  this  country,  however,  tliere  is  an  almost  universal  preference  for  white  bread,  and 
consequently  the  miUer  contrives  so  to  grind  and  dress  his  flour  as  to  get  rid  as  far  as 
possible  of  the  nitrogenous  portion,  and  thereby  prevent  the  conversion  of  the  starch 
into  dextrin  and  sugar  during  fermentation,  which,  as  already  observed,  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  loss  of  whiteness.  Hence  it  is,  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Dauglish  suggests,  that 
wheaten  bread  has  not  hitherto  entered  so  extensively  into  the  diet  of  the  poor  man 
in  England  as  oatmeal  in  Scotland.  The  latter  is  prepared  for  food  by  simply  boiling 
it  in  water  in  the  form  of  a  porridge,  so  that  all  the  elements  are  presented  to  the 
system  uninjured  by  artificial  processes,  whereas  our  wheaten  bread  is  generally  prepared 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  rob  it  of  certain  of  those  constituents  which  not  only  possess  in 
themselves  great  nutritive  power,  but  likewise  materially  facilitate  the  digestion  of  the 
whole.  Now  the  new  method  of  bread-making  renders  it  possible  to  retain  aU  these 
matters,  and  at  the  same  time  to  produce  a  light  crumbly  loaf  withoiit  the  use  of  alum 
or  any  other  mineral  ingredient.  (See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Dauglish  read  before  the  Society 
of  Arts,  25  April,  1860;  also  "On  Fermented  Bread  and  Aerated  Bread,"  Medical 
Times  and  Gazette,  12  May,  I860.) 

For  further  details  on  the  making  of  bread,  and  for  descriptions  and  figures  of 
kneading  machiueiy  and  patent  ovens,  see  the  article  Bbeax)  in  Uri's  Bictionary  oj 
Arts,  Mcmufacttires,  and  Mines,  i.  400 ;  Muspratfs  Chemistry,  i.  353 ;  Payen,  Precis 
de  Chimie  inditstriclle,  4""  6d.  ii.  126;  Handwortcrbiich  d.  Chcm.  4'«  Aufl.  ii.  [2]  511. 
On  the  composition  of  wheat-grain,  flour,  and  bread,  see  La  wes  and  Gilbert.  (Chem. 
Soc.  Qu.  J.  X.  1,  269.) 

BRBA.sr.    See  Icica  Eesdj. 

EKEIJJZrj  and  BUSIST.    See  Aebol-A-Bbea. 

B:RS:i5Iii\.SCITS.  A  mineral  occurring  in  cavities  of  Vesuvian  lava,  in  capillary 
crystals.  C h apman  (Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxx-\'ii.  444)  regards  it  as  a  variety  of  augite. 
The  form  is  that  of  basaltic  augite.  Colour  bro\^-nish  or  grey  with  metallic  lustre.  Melts 
before  the  blowpipe  to  ashining  magncticbead.  Not  attacked  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid. 

BUESTHAUPTITE.    Native  antimonido  of  nickel,  Ni'Sb  (p.  316). 
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BS£M£It  CRE'BH'.  A  green  pigment  consisting  chiefly  of  basic  carbonate  of 
copper  mixed  with  alumina  and  carbonate  of  calcium.  According  to  Bley,  a  fine  blue- 
green  colour  is  obtained  by  dissolving  commercial  sulphate  of  copper  in  10  pts.  of 
water,  adding  a  little  nitric  acid,  leaving  the  liquid  to  itself  for  a  week,  then  filtering, 
adding  fresh  lime-water,  precipitating  with  filtered  solution  of  pearl-ash,  and  mixing 
the  washed  precipitate  with  gum-water  to  give  it  lustre. 

HHEUHERITE.    See  Magnesite. 

BiasVECXTEo    See  Nateolite. 

B2EEWSTSRITE.  A  somewhat  rare  mineral, occurring  in  transparent  colourless 
prismatic  crystals,  of  the  monoclinic  system,  with  the  lateral  faces  inclined  to  the  ter- 
minal faces,  at  an  angle  of  93^  40'.  Specific  gravity  2-12  to  2-2  (Brewster);  2'453 
(Mallet).  Hardness  =  5-0  to  5-5.  According  to  the  following  analyses  by  Connell 
(Ed.  N.  Phil.  J.  xiv.  35),  Thomson  (Mineralogy,  i.  348),  and  Mallet  (SiU.  Am.  J. 
[2]  xxviii.  48),  it  is  of  the  form  M-O.Al'0^6SiO=  +  5H'-0,  the  symbol  M  denoting 
strontium,  barium,  and  calcium  in  the  atomic  proportion  Sr  :  Ba  :  Ca  =  4  :  2  :  1,  and 
by  regarding  the  water  as  basic  and  substituting  aluminicum  («^  =  9-2)for  aluminosum 
(Al  =  13-7),  the  formula  may  be  reduced  to  M*aZ''I-I"'Si'^0-',  which  is  of  the  form 
R'^Si-0' or  E^SiO^K^SiO': 

SiO^  Al^O'  Ba^O  Si-0  Ca-0  H=0  Fe'O' 

53-G7  17-49  6-7-5  8-32  1-35  12-58  0  29  =  100-45  (Connell) 

53-04  16-54  6-02  9-01  0-80  14-73       —  =  100-17  (Thomson) 

62-42  15-25  6-80  8-99  1-19  13-22  trace  =    97-87  (Mallet) 

Before  the  blow])ipe,  it  parts  with  its  v/ater  and  becomes  opaque,  then  froths,  and  swells 
up,  but  melts  with  difficulty.  Leaves  a  silica  skeleton  when  fused  mth  phosphorus- 
salt.  Dissolves  in  acids,  with  separation  of  silica.  It  occurs  at  Strontian  in  Argyleshire, 
on  the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  the  lead  mines  at  St.  Turpet  near  Freiburg,  in  the 
Breisgau,  in  the  department  of  Isere  in  France,  and  in  the  Pyrenees. 

BREWSTOIsIM-.  A  liquid  hydrocarbon  found  in  minute  cavities  in  crystals  of 
topaz,  chrysolieryl,  qiuirtz  from  Quebec,  and  amethyst  from  Siberia,  in  whicli  it  was 
detected  by  Sir  1).  Brewster.  It  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  is  nearly  thirty-two 
times  as  expansible  by  heat  as  water,  increasing  one-fom-th  of  its  volume  by  an  incre- 
ment of  30°,  at  50°  F.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  undergoes  quick  motions  and 
changes,  and  finally  evaporates,  leaving  a  residue  of  minute  solid  particles,  which,  from 
the  moisture  of  the  hand  alone,  suddenly  become  fluid  again.  The  residue  volatilises 
by  heat,  and  dissolves  in  acids  without  efBorescence.    (l)ana,  ii.  471.) 

BRICKS.  Common  bricks  are  made  with  clay  mixed  with  sand  or  ashes,  and 
baked  or  bmnit  at  various  temperatm-es.  In  some  S(juthern  countries,  bricks  are  merely 
di-ied  in  the  sun,  but  they  then  remain  very  friable,  and  are  fit  only  for  light  con- 
structions. Nearly  all  sedimentary  or  alluvial  formations  contain  clays  which  may  be 
used  for  making  bricks.  Some  clays  do  not  require  any  addition  of  sand,  but  with 
plastic  clays  an  admixture  of  sand  is  necessary.  In  this  country,  coal-ashes  are  mixed 
with  the  clay,  partly  to  give  it  the  right  consistence,  partly  to  facilitate  the  Inirning. 
The  clay  is  dug  up  and  tm-ned  over  in  the  winter,  and  being  thus  exposed  to  wet 
and  frosty  it  breaks  up  and  mixes  better  with  the  coal-ashes  which  are  afterwards 
added.  For  stiif  clays,  50  chaldrons  of  ashes  are  added  to  240  cubic  yards  of  clay ; 
for  clays  containing  much  sand,  40  chaldrons  of  ashes  to  220  cubic  yards  of  clay,  and 
these  quantities  make  100,000  bricks.  The  clay  and  ashes  are  mixed  with  water  and 
thoroughly  incorporated,  first  by  raking  and  afterwards  in  the  jiufj-miU^  which  is  an 
iron-hooped  barrel,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  vertical  shaft,  worked  by  a  horee,  and 
liearing  six  knives,  all  of  which,  except  the  top  one,  are  furnished  with  teeth.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  is  a  small  hole,  through  whieJi  the  masticated  clay  is  forced  by 
the  grinding  of  the  teeth.  The  clay  is  next  fashioned  into  bricks  in  rectangular 
wooden  moulds,  previously  sanded.  The  bricks  are  then  dried  in  the  air,  and  after- 
wards made  up  into  heaps  called  damps,  having  flues  or  spaces  left  in  them,  which  are 
filled  with  dry  wood,  on  which  is  put  a  covering  of  breeze,  a  coarse  kind  of  coal-ash 
left  from  the  sifting.  The  clamp  when  fiiU  is  surrounded  with  old  bricks,  and  on  the 
top  of  all  a  thick  layer  of  Ijreeze  is  laid.  The  external  bricks  at  the  sides  are  coated 
with  a  thin  plastering  of  clay,  to  exclude  the  air,  and  in  Vi^et  weather  protected  by 
hurdles  having  rushes  woven  into  them.  The  fire  is  lighted  at  the  mouths  of  the 
flues,  which,  if  it  burns  well,  are  then  stopped  up.  In  favourable  weather,  the  bricks 
are  burnt  in  about  twenty-five  or  thu-ty  days.  In  this  mode  of  burning,  the  coal-ashes 
incorporated  in  the  substance  of  the  bi-icks  contribute  greatly  towards  the  effect. 
Sometimes,  however,  bricks  are  burned  in  kilns,  and  then  they  have  no  ashes  mixed 
with  them,  the  firing  being  wholly  external. 

Firc-Jiricks  are  bricks  made  of  i-efractory  clay,  that  is  of  clay  which  will  stand  a 
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very  strong  heat  without  fusing.  Such  clays  must  be  free  from  lime  and  ositle  of 
iron.  The  clay  of  Stourbridge  in  Worcestershire,  and  those  of  Burgundy  are  cele- 
brated for  their  fire-resisting  qualities,  and  are  therefore  used  for  making  bricks  for 
lining  furnaces.  The  clay  is  mixed  with  sand  or  with  the  fragments  of  old  fire- 
bricks ground  to  powder.  (See  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines, 
i.  441.) 

BRICKS  (FlbOATIN'G).  Bricks  that  swim  on  water  were  manufactnred  by  the 
ancients  ;  and  Fabbroni  discovered  some  years  since,  a  substance,  at  Castel  del  Piano, 
near  Santa  Flora,  between  Tuscany  and  the  States  of  the  Church,  from  which  similar 
bricks  might  be  made.  It  constitutes  a  brown  earthy  bed,  mixed  with  the  remains  of 
plants.  Haiiy  calls  it  talc  pvlvirulcnt  sih'cifire,  and  Brochant  considers  it  as  a  varietj' 
of  meerschaum.  The  Gennans  name  it  Bcrgnwhl  (mountain  meal),  and  the  Italians 
latte  di  luna  (moon  milk).  According  to  Klaproth's  analysis,  it  consists  of  79  silica, 
6  alumina,  3  oxide  of  iron,  12  water,  and  1  loss,  in  100  pts.  It  agrees  nearly  in  com- 
position with  Kieselguhr.  U. 

BJlIIiIiIiVITT.  Diamond  cut  in  siich  a  way  as  to  reflect  light  most  vividly,  is 
called  a  brilliant.    See  Diamond. 

BRIMSTODiTE.    See  Sulphur. 

BREBTBOM'Til.  XliJQXCii.  A  plant  belonging  to  the  order  Guttifcra.  The 
pericarp  of  the  fruit  is  used  in  Goa  as  a  spice,  and  the  blood-red  acid  juice  as  a 
lemonade.  The  seeds  are  convex,  red-brown,  tasteless,  of  the  size  of  ordinary  beans, 
and  contain  172  per  cent,  nitrogen,  or  after  removal  of  the  fat,  2'58  per  cent.  In  the 
dry  state,  they  do  not  j-ield  any  fat  by  pressure,  requiring  to  be  previously  softened  by 
vapour  of  water ;  by  the  use  of  solvents,  30  per  cent,  of  fat  may  be  extracted.  The 
crade  fat  is  nearly  eoloin-less,  melts  at  40°  C,  dissolves  sparingly  in  hot  alcohol,  and 
easily  saponifies,  yielding  glycerin,  together  with  oleic  and  stearic  acids,  the  latter 
amounting  to  50  per  cent.  From  tlie  crude  fat,  pure  stearic  is  easily  obtained  by  crys- 
tallisation and  pressing  out  the  mother-liquor.  The  red-brown  cake  left  after  ex- 
hausting the  fat  with  ether,  contains  a  fine  red  colouring  matter,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  insohible  in  ether  and  in  acids.  (J.  Bouis  and  D'Oliveira  Pinientel, 
Compt.  rend.  xliv.  1355.) 

BRXTAUIflA.  aCBTAK.    An  alloy  of  tin  and  antimony.    (See  Tin.) 

XSniTHTrETE.    Syn.  with  Glaubeeite. — BRITISH  GUIVS.    See  Dextein. 

HRlTTiE  SII.VBR  ORB.    Native  sulphide  of  silver.    See  Silver. 

B3SOGATEIi3iO.  A  calcareous  stone  or  marble,  composed  of  fragments  of  four 
colours,  white,  yellow  grey,  and  red. 

BROCCOIiZ.    See  Beassica. 

BROCHANT2TS.  A  basic  sulphate  of  copper,  Cu-S0^6CuH0,  found  native, 
associated  with  malachite  and  red  copper  ore,  at  Ekatherinenburg  in  Siberia,  and  at 
Eezbanya  in  Hungary.  Small  right  rhombic  prisms  of  117°.  Emerald-groen,  trans- 
parent, with  glassy  lustre  ;  harder  than  calcspar.  Specific  gravity  3'80 — 3'87.  Melts 
before  tlie  blowpipe,  and  fjrms  a  bead  of  reduced  copper  or  charcoal. 

BR0SD30  TAlTTAIiITE.    See  Tantalitk 

BROGM'IA.RXtXTE.  A  sulphantimonite  of  lead  and  silver,  2PbAgS.Sb^S',  from 
Mexico.  It  occurs  in  masses  without  cleavage.  Lustre  metallic.  Streak  grej-ish- 
hlack.  It  is  rapidlv  attacked  by  strong  nitric  acid.  An  analysis  by  Dam  our  (Ann. 
Min.  [4]  xvi.  227)  gave  19-38  per  cent.  S,  29-95  Sb,  25-03  Ag, '24-74  Pb,  0-54  Cu,  and 
0-04  Zn. 

BRO&WIASTIir  or  BROGH'IARTXTE.    Syn.  with  Gl.4.uberite. 
BROSXACBTIC  ACIB,  C^IPBrO-.— (W.  H.  Perkin  and  B.  F.  Duppa,  Chem. 
Soc.  Qu.  J.  xi.  22.) 

Formation. — By  the  action  of  bromine  on  acetic  acid:  — 

C^H^O^  +  Br'^  =  C^H'BrO^  -i-  HBr. 

A  small  quantity  of  dibromacetic  acid  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Freparation. — A  mixture  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  bromine  in  equal  numbers  of 
atoms  (an  excess  of  acetic  acid  being  used  to  absorb  the  hydi-obromic  acid  and  thereby 
diminish  the  pressure)  is  introduced  into  a  sfrong  sealed  tube,  and  heated  in  an  oil- 
bath  to  150°  C,  and  the  bath  is  then  left  to  cool  gradually.  When  the  temperatm-e  has 
fallen  to  about  146°,  tlie  mixtiu-e  suddenly  becomes  nearly  colourless,  or  light  amber- 
brown,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  tubes  are  apt  to  burst,  though  the  temperature  of 
the  bath  may  have  risen  as  high  as  155°.  The  tube  when  quite  cold  is  opened, 
torrents  of  hydrobromic  acid  gas  then  escaping ;  tlie  contents  are  transferred  to  a 
retort  provided  with  proper  apparatus  for  condensing  the  liydi-obromic  acid,  and 
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heated  to  200°;  and  the  retort  is  left  to  cool.  Tlio  whole  conteLts  then  solidify- 
after  a  while  into  a  beautifully  crystalline  mass,  consisting  of  bromacetic  and  dibro- 
niacetie  acids,  mixed  with  a  little  hydrobromic  acid,  to  remove  which  the  mixture 
is  heated  to  ISO'-',  and  carbonic  acid  gas  passed  through  it  till  the  presence  of  hydro- 
bromic acid  is  no  longer  indicated  by  nitrate  of  silver.  Carbonate  of  lead  is  then 
added  in  excess,  together  with  a  volume  of  water  about  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  acid;  and  the  whole  is  heated  to  100°,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours. 
Bromacetate  of  lead  then  crystallises  out,  while  dibromacetate  remains  in  solution. 
The  crystals  may  bo  freed  from  the  last  portions  of  this  salt  by  washing  witli  a  little 
cold  water.  Lastly,  the  crystals  of  bromacetate  of  lead  are  suspended  in  water  and 
decomposed  by  siilphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated  till  it 
crystallises. 

Bromacetic  acid  forms  rhombohedral  crystals  which  are  very  deliquescent.  It  melts 
below  100°  C,  and  boils  at  208°  ;  attacks  the  skin  powerfully,  raising  a  blister  like  a 
burn  ;  when  tlie  acid  is  dilute,  this  effect  takes  place  after  eight  or  ten  hours  only.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  water. 

The  acid  strongly  heated  in  a  sealed  tube,  is  resolved  into  dibromaectic  acid, 
carbonic  oxide,  and  apparently  marsh-gas,  together  with  water  and  hydrobromic  acid, 
probably  as  represented  by  the  equation : 

3C-H'BrO=  =  C-H-Br=0-  +  SCO  +  CH'  +  HBr  4-  H=0. 

On  distilling  it  with  acetate  of  potassium,  acetic  acid  is  evolved. — Heated  with 
metallic  zinc,  it  yields  acetate  and  bromide  of  zinc. — Heated  with  ammonia,  it  forms 
bromide  of  ammonium  and  glycocine  : 

C^H^BrO-  +  2NH'  =  NH^Br  +  C-H^NO^. 

The  acid  is  monobasic,  the  formula  of  its  salts  being  C-H-BrO°.M.  Most  of  tliem 
are  crystallisable  and  many  of  them  decompose  rapidly. 

Bromacetate  of  Ammonium. — Nearly  uncrystallisable  ;  very  soluble  in  water;  de- 
composes when  heated,  yielding  bromide  of  ammonium. 

liromncvtati'  of  Barium  crystallises  with  difficulty  in  small  stars  containing  water 
of  crystallisation  ;  it  is  tolerably  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Bromacetate  of  Calcium  is  a  very  difficultly  crystallisable  salt,  very  soluble  in  water. 

Bromacdctte  of  Copper  is  a  green  crystalline  salt,  very  solulde  in  water.  A 
solution  of  it  appears  to  decompose  when  boiled,  as  the  colour  becomes  paler.  The 
solution,  after  standing  for  some  days,  deposits  needle-shaped  crystals  and  small  mala- 
chite-green tufts  of  great  beauty,  which  appear  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water  of 
crystallisation. 

Bromacetate  of  Li  arl. — Obtained,  either  by  neutralising  bromacetic  acid  with  oxide 
of  lead  and  reerystallising  the  product  from  water;  or  by  adding  a  solution  of  brom- 
acetic acid  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  washing  the  resulting  crystalline  precipitate 
with  cold  water,  and  reerystallising  from  water.  Crystallises  in  needles,  sjjariugly 
soluble  in  cold,  but  moderately  soluble  in  hot  water. 

Bromacetate  of  Potassium. — Obtained  liy  neutralising  a  solution  of  carbonate  or 
hydrate  of  potassium  with  bromacetic  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  in  a  water- 
bath.    It  is  a  crystalline  salt,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Bromacetate  of  Silver.  C-H-BrAgO''.  —  Olitained  liy  treating  bromacetic  acid 
with  carbonate  of  silver,  or  by  adding  a  solution  of  bromacetic  acid  to  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  thrown  down  as  a  beautiful  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate, which  may  be  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo. 
Contains  43'62  per  cent,  silver  (by  calculation,  43-9).  It  is  very  unstable.  The  dry 
salt  heated  to  about  90°  C,  decomposes  with  a  sort  of  an  explosion.  It  is  rapidly  acted 
upon  by  light  when  moist.  Boiled  with  water,  it  yields  bromide  of  silver  and  glycollic 
acid : 

C=H-BrAg02  +  H=0  =  AgBr  +  C=H'0'. 

Bromacetate  of  Sodium  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in 
alcohol. 

Bromacetic  Ethers.  —  Bromacetate  of  Methyl,  C'H^BrO''  =  C-H-BrO-.CIP,  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  amixture  of  methylic  alcohol  and  bromacetic  acid  in  a  sealed  tube 
for  an  hour,  to  a  temperatm-e  of  100°  C,  washing  the  product  w'ith  water,  drying  over 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectifying.  It  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  having 
an  aromatic  odour  highly  irritating  to  the  nose  and  eyes.  It  is  heavier  than  water ; 
boils  at  about  144°  C,  decomposing  gradually  every  time  it  is  distilled.  Ammonia  acts 
on  it  very  readily. 

Bromacetate  of  Ethyl.  C'H'BrO^  =  C*H=BrO-.C«m  —  Obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  preceding.    It  is  a  clear  colourless  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and 
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higlily  irritating  to  the  eyes  and  nose.  It  boUs  at  159°  C.  Decomposes  partially  erery 
time  it  is  distilled,  with  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid.  It  is  rapidly  acted  on  by 
ammonia. 

Bromacetate  of  Amy  I.  C'H''Br02  =  C''H-Br02.C*H".— Obtained  by  heating  amylic 
alcohol  with  excess  of  bromacetic  acid,  washing  the  product  with  water,  and  drying 
over  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  an  oily  liquid  which  has  a  pleasant  odour  when  cold, 
but  if  heated,  acts  upon  the  eyes  and  nose  like  the  preceding.  It  boils  at  207°  C,  and 
decomposes  psirtially  every  time  it  is  distilled.  Ammonia  acts  but  slowly  upon  it  in 
the  cold. 

The  bromacetates  of  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl,  boU  at  temperatures  about  82°  to  86°C. 
higher  than  the  acetates.    Thus  — 

Boiling-point.  Boiling-point.  Diff. 

Bromacetate  of  Methyl       .    144°  C.    Acetate  of  Methyl    .    58°  C.  86° 
Ethyl.       .    159°  „  Ethyl      .    74°  85° 

Amyl  .       .    207°  „  Amyl      .  125°  82° 

A  similar  diiference  exists  between  the  boUing  points  of  bromacetic  acid  (208°),  and 
acetic  acid  (120^). 

Dibromacetic  .&cicl.  C-H"Br-0-.  (Perkin  andDuppa,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. xii.  1.) 

— Formed,  together  witli  monobromacetic  acid,  when  a  mixture  of  bromine  and  acetic 
acid  is  exposed  to  light  (p.  663).  To  obtain  it  in  quantity,  the  monobrominated  acid 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  bromine-vapour  in  strong  sunshine.  The  product  may  be 
freed  from  hydrobromic  acid  by  passing  a  stream  of  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  through  it 
at  120°  C. 

It  is  a  colourless,  inodorous  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  2'25  ;  it  was  once,  during  very 
cold  weather,  obtained  in  fine  needle-shaped  crystals.  When  placed  on  the  skin,  it 
produces  painful  blisters  like  burns.  It  boils  between  225°  and  230°  C,  but  cannot  be 
distilled  without  decomposition.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  producing  cold ;  also 
in  alcohol  and  ether.    Zinc  decomposes  it,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Bihrnmacetatc  of  Ammonium.  C-H'-Br'O'-.NH'  +  ^aq. —  Obtained  by  neutralising  the 
acid  with  dilute  ammonia  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate,  either  in  the  air 
or  over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo.  Forms  splendid  crystals,  which  give  oflf  their  water 
at  100°,  becoming  white  and  opaqiie.  Heated  to  100°  C.  with  excess  of  ammonia,  it  is 
decomposed,  giving  otF  volatile  products,  which  have  not  yet  been  examined.  It  dis- 
solves readily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Bibromacctatc  of  Potassium  is  a  beautifully  crj'stalline  salt,  shooting  out  into 
long  and  very  brilliant  crystals,  containing  water  of  crystallisation ;  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  water,  but  not  deliquescent. 

Dihroniacetate  of  Lead  is  a  very  soluble  and  uncrystallisable  substance,  drying  up 
to  a  tough  gum-like  mass.  When  added  to  water  in  excess,  it  fuses  and  runs  about 
like  a  heavy  oil ;  it  is  formed  by  adding  the  acetate  or  carbonate  of  lead  to  dibrom- 
acetic  acid. 

M-  rcurous  Bibromaeeiaie  is  precipitated  on  adding  a  solution  of  mercnrous  nitrate 
to  dibromaeetic  acid ;  it  much  resembles  dibromacetate  of  silver,  and  like  it  undergoes 
decomposition  when  boiled. 

Dibromacetate  of  Silver  is  formed  by  adding  the  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  silver 
to  dibromaeetic  acid ;  it  crystallises  in  small  needles,  often  grouped  in  stars  when 
the  acid  is  dilute.  It  is  easily  decomposed  at  100°  C.  yielding  bromide  of  silver  and 
bromoglycollic  acid : 

C^HBr^O.Ag.O  +  S-O  =  C-HBrO.mO-  +  AgBr. 

Dibromacetate  Bromoglycollic 
of  silver.  acid, 

Dibromaeetic  acid  heated  with  ctJiylic  and  amylic  alcohols,  yields  the  corresponding 
ethers.  The  ethyl-compound  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  yielding  alcohol  and 
dibromacetamide: 

C=HBr-.C-H^O='  +  NH=  =  C^H^H.O  -i-  N.H^C2HBr=0. 

BROMACETXITS.    See  Acetixs. 

BROmCAI..  Hydride  of  Trihromacctyl.  Oxide  de  Bromethile.  C=HBr'0  =  C-Br'O.H. 
(Lowig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  iii.  228.) — A  compound  analogous  to  chloral,  and  produced 
in  like  manner,  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  alcohol.  3  or  4  pts.  by  weight  of  bromine 
are  gradually  added  to  1  pt.  of  absolute  alcohol,  cooled  by  ice  ;  the  mixture  is  left  to 
itself  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  then  distilled  ;  and  after  three-foiu-ths  (consisting  of 
hydrobromic  acid,  bromide  of  ethyl,  and  other  products)  have  passed  over,  the  residue 
is  mixed  with  water,  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  day  or  more  in  a  shallow  basin.  It 
then  deposits  large  crystals  of  hydrate  of  bromal,  which  yield  the  anhydrous  compound 
by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid.    Or  they  may  be  gcutly  heated  with  six  times  tlieir 
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weight  of  stroug  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  anhydi-ous  bromal,  which  then  sinks  to  tho 
bottom  as  a  colourless  oil,  may  be  separated  by  decantation  and  distilled,  first  over 
slaked  and  then  over  quick  lime. 

Bromal  is  said  to  be  also  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  nitric  acid.  (Aime.) 

Bromal  is  a  transparent  colourless  oil,  of  specific  gravity  3-34.  It  is  somewhat  greasy 
to  the  touch,  and  makes  grease-spots  upon  paper,  which  however  soon  disappear.  Its 
boiling  point  is  above  100°  0.  and  it  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  It  has  a 
peculiar  pungent  odour,  and  excites  a  copious  flow  of  tears.  Its  taste  is  extremely 
sharp  and  burning,  and  very  persistent. 

Bromal  is  decomposed  by  aqueous  alkalis  in  tlie  same  manner  as  chloral,  yielding 
bromoform,  CHBr^,  and  a  formate  of  the  alkali-metal.  Lime  and  baryta  lioated  in  its 
vapour  become  incandescent,  and  decompose  it,  yielding  carbonic  oxide,  water,  and 
a  bromide  of  the  metal  mixed  witli  charcoal.  Eed-hot  iron  acts  in  a  similar  manner. 
It  is  not  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  or  chlorine. 

Hydrate  of  Bromal.  C^HBr'0.2H-0.  — Bromal  dissolves  in  a  small  qimntity  of 
water,  and  the  solution,  when  left  to  evaporate,  yields  the  hydrate  in  largo  crystals, 
having  the  form  of  sulphate  of  copper.  They  melt  at  the  heat  of  the  hand,  dissolve 
readily  in  water,  and  yield  anhydrous  bromal  when  treated  with  sulphiu-ic  acid.  The 
hydrate  is  also  formed  when  bromal  is  exposed  to  moist  air. 

Bromal  dissolves  sulphm-  and  phosphorus,  aud  mixes  readily  -with  bromine,  also  with 
alcoliol  and  ether. 

BSJOE«iJ.S.OEB3-.    See  AioiN  (p.  148). 
BSOMAMtlBE.    See  Nitrogen,  Bromide  op. 
3SOaSii.?>JS:a.    Sj'n.  of  Perbromoquinone.    See  Quinont?. 

SaiOS.  Syn.  with  l>ii:ii0M0QuiN0NAMic  Acid,  Dibromoquinonic  Acid,  and  Dibko- 
MOQuixoN.ijiiDE.    (See  QuixoNic  Acid.) 

BEJ©r?S-a.3XriK,OIBE.    See  Tribromophentlamint,,  under  Phentlamine. 

BSlOlffiil^ESSC  il.CI3.    See  Anisic  Acid.— E3ROES-a.TiriSOI..    See  Anisol. 

BROXMARG-srsiSTE.    Native  bromide  of  silver.    (See  Silver.) 

B^onSEXrr.  C"'H''Br'? — A  crystalline  product,  obtained  in  small  quantity  by 
the  action  nf  lirominc  on  crude  benzene.  (Laurent.) 

BSiOMSSTHSmiQiS,  BItOSS&THESiXItr,  BROnSSTHBROISB.  Sec  YlNTl,, 
BroMI])!-.  0]'\ 

BKOMSSTHIOBTBSSIIi.    A  product  of  the  action  of  bromine  on  tliionessal  {q.  v.) 
It  forms  coloui'less  tallies,  apparently  consisting  of  C-"H'''Br^S.  (Laurent.) 
BROM:hys>5JIC  J^CID.    See  Bromide  of  Hydrogen. 

BSlOIYrHYrsaiWS.    (Berthelot  and  De  Luca,  Ann.  Ch  Phys.  [3]  xlviii.  304; 

Hi.  433.)  — Tliese  compounds  are  produ.ced  by  the  action  of  tribromide  or  pentabromide 
of  phosphorus  on  glycerin.  Their  composition  is  such  as  might  result  from  the  com- 
bination of  glycerin  and  hydrobromic  acid,  with  elimination  of  water,  and  may  l>e 
represented  empirically  by  the  general  formula 

m  Cm^O^  +  n  HBr  -  ■p  H-0. 
Their  names  and  formulae  are  as  follows : 

Monobromhydrin  .  .  C'H'BrO=  =  C-'H''0'  4-  HBr  -  II-O 
Epibromhydrin     .       .    C'lI^Ih-O    =  +    HBr  -  2H-0 

Dibromhydrin  .  .  C^H''15r-0  =  C^H'O^  +  2HBr  -  2H-0 
Tribromhydrin  .  .  Q?WW  =  C^H^O^  -i-  3HBr  -  SII-'O 
Hemibromhydrin  .       .    CH^BrO^  =  2C'iH«0'  +    HBr  -  4H'0 

Hexaglyceric   Bromhy-    c'»H"BrO'=  6C^ffO^  +    HBr  -  llIPO 
arm  .... 

Mono-,  di-,  and  tribromhydrin,  may  also  be  regarded  as  glycerin,  C''H^(HO)'',  in 
which  1  or  more  at.  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  bromine. 

Besides  these  compounds,  there  are  formed  at  the  same  time  others  of  similar  nature, 
which  have  not  been  examined;  likewise  acrolein,  and  dibromallylphosphine,  C''H"Br-P  = 
P.H-.(C»H*Br)2. 

The  bromhydrin.s  heated  with  aqueous  potash  to  100°  C,  in  closed  vessels,  all  yield 
bromide  of  potassium  and  glycerin. 

Fnparaiion  of  the  Bronikj/drhis. — 500  grms.  of  glycerin  are  added  by  small  por- 
tions to  between  500  and  600  grms.  of  liquid  bromide  of  phosphorus,  the  liquid  being 
cooled  after  each  addition,  and  tlie  mixture,  after  standing  for  twenty-four  hours,  is 
distilled  into  a  well-cooled  receiver  coraniunicating  with  a  vessel  containing  pubish-lcy, 
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to  absorb  the  acrolein  vapoiir.  As  an  additional  precaution  against  the  injurious  effects 
of  this  vapour,  the  distillation  and  all  the  subsequent  operations  should  be  performed 
either  in  the  open  air,  or  under  a  chimney  with  a  good  draught. 

The  distillate,  consisting  of  an  upper  watery  layer  and  a  lower  liquid  insoluble  in 
water,  may  be  freed  from  part  of  the  acrolein  by  heating  it  i]i  the  water-bath.  It  is 
then  mixed  with  potash  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supersaturate  the  acid  and  destroy 
the  acrolein,  and  the  watery  layer  is  separated  from  the  lower  liquid. 

The  watery  liquid  is  then  treated  with  ether,  whereby  an  ethereal  solution  is  ob- 
tained, whicli,  when  quickly  evaporated,  leaves  a  residue  chiefly  consisting  of  the  most 
volatile  products  of  the  reaction,  together  with  epibromhydrin.  The  lower  liquid, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  requires  to  be  treated  for  several  hours  with  sticks  of 
potash,  consists  chiefly  of  ejiihromhydrin  and  dibromhydrin.  The  residue  which  re- 
mains in  the  retort  after  the  distillation,  is  suspended  in  water,  supersaturated  with 
carbonate  of  potassium,  and  shaken  up  with  ether,  and  the  filtered  etheral  extracts 
are  evaporated :  they  then  leave  a  mixture  of  dibromhydrin,  monobromhydrin,  and 
several  other  substances. 

To  separate  the  indi^adual  substances  contained  in  these  several  mixtures,  the  mix- 
tures are  subjected  to  repeated  fractional  distUlation,  and  the  portion  which  does  not 
volatilise  at  240°  C.  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  is  fractionally  distUled 
imder  diminished  pressure  (about  10mm.  of  mercury).  The  distillate  thus  obtained 
between  120°  and  160°  consists  chiefly  of  dibromhydrin;  between  160°  and  200°,  the 
compound  CH'Br-P  passes  over  together  with  monobromhydrin,  and  between  200° 
and  300°,  syrupy  liquids  which  cannot  be  further  separated,  but  appear  to  be  brom- 
hydi'ius.  In  the  retort  there  remains  a  thick  syrup,  together  with  a  black  crystalline 
compound  which  is  hcxaglyccric  bromhydrin. 

Monobromhy  drin,  C^H'BrO^  =  (C^H'')"'.(HO)-.Br. — This  compound,  which  passes 
over  at  180°C.  in  the  distillation  under  diminished  pressure,  is  a  neutral  oily  Uquid, 
soluble  in  ether,  and  having  a  sharp  aromatic  taste. 

Dibromhydrin,  C^H"Br=0  =  (C3H*)"'.H0.Br\  —  This,  which  is  the  chief  product 
of  the  action,  is  a  neutral  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  2'11  at  18°  C.  boiling  at  219°, 
having  an  ethereal  odour,  and  soluble  in  ether.  Heated  -with  pentabromide  of  phos- 
phorus, it  j'ields  tribromhydrin.  Heated  to  11:0°  with  metallic  tin,  it  is  decomposed, 
yielding  bromide  of  tin  and  a  tin-compound  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  ether. 

When  gaseous  ammonia  is  passed  into  pure  dibromhydrin,  the  liquid  becomes 
hot,  and  yields  bromide  of  ammonium,  together  with  an  amorphous  substance, 
C^H'-BrNO-,  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid : 

2C^H«Br=0  -t-  4NII'  =  SNH^Br  +  CH'^BrXO^; 
but  if  the  ammonia  gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  dibromhydi-in  in  absolute  alcohol, 
the  products  formed  are  bromide  of  ammonium  and  hydrobroraatc  of  gJyccramine : 
C^H^Br^O  +  (NH^)^O'  =  NH^Br  +  C'H'NO^.HBr. 

Tribromhydrin.  C'H%'.— Obtained  by  distilling  dibromhydrin  or  epibrom- 
hydrin with  pentabromide  of  phosphorus,  treating  the  product  with  water,  distilling, 
and  collecting  apart  that  which  passes  over  between  175°  and  180°  C.  It  is  a  heavy 
liquid,  which  fumes  slightly  in  the  air,  is  gradually  decomposed  by  water,  and  wlien 
treated  with  moist  oxide  of  sdver,  yields  bromide  of  silver  and  glycerin.  It  is 
isomeric  with  Wui'tz's  tribromide  of  allyl  (called  by  Berthelot  and  De  Luca,  isotri- 
bromhydriii),  and  with  dihromide  of  bromotritylunc,  C''H^Br.Br^. 

Epibromhydrin  or  Oxybromidc  of  Glyceryl.  C^H^BrO.  —  This  compound 
is  produced  in  considerable  quantity  by  the  action  of  the  bromides  of  phosphorus  on 
glycerin.  It  maybe  isolated  by  repeated  fractional  distillation,  the  portions  which  boil 
at  or  near  138°  C.  being  eacli  time  collected  apart.  It  is  a  mobile  neutral  liquid, 
soluble  in  ether,  with  an  ethereal  odour  and  pungent  taste.  Specific  gra^-ity  1'615  at 
14°  C.  Boils  at  138°.  Vapoiir-density,  by  experiment,  5'78.  (This  is  considerably 
above  the  calculated  value,  4*80,  probablj'  because  the  density  was  taken  at  a  tempera- 
ture too  near  the  boUing  point,  \iz.  at  178°,  the  compound  decomposing  rapidly  at 
higher  temperatures.) 

This  compound  may  be  considered  as  deriring  from  tribromhydrin,  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  0  for  Br^.  It  is  isomeric  with  liromidc  of  propionyt.  CH^O.Br.  Its  formula 
is  also  that  of  monobromhydrin  viiyms  H'-'O,  or  of  dibromhydrin  mim/s  HBr. 

Epibromhybrin,  heated  with  aqueous  potash  to  100°  for  112  hours,  saponifies,  yielding 
bromide  of  potassium,  glycerin,  and  a  trace  of  matter  soluble  iu  ether.  Moist  oxide 
of  silver  decomposes  it  rapidly  at  100°,  forming  bromide  of  silver  and  glyciTin.  Dis- 
tilled with  pentabromide  of  phosphorus,  it  is  pai'tly  converted  into  tribromhydrin,  ac- 
cording to  the  equation : 

OTI'BrO  +  PBr'Br^  =  TBr'O  +  C'H'Br', 
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while  the  rest  undergoes  more  complete  decomposition,  yielding  a  black  substance  and  a 
gaseous  mixtiu-e,  containing,  in  100  volumes,  5'5  carbonic  anhydride,  0'5  tritylene,  ll'O 
hydrogen,  and  78'0  carbonic  ozide. 

Hexagly eerie  Bromhydrin.  C'^H-'BrO'.  —  This  compound  remains  in  the 
retort,  in  the  form  of  a  black  crystalline  mass,  impregnated  with  a  syrupy  liquid.  It  ia 
purified  by  washing  with  cold  ether ;  boiling  ether  dissolves  it  slightly. 

Hcmihronihydrin.  CH^BrO^.  —  This  compound  passes  over  in  the  fractional 
distillation  between  epibromhydrin  and  dibromhydrin,  viz.  at  200°  C.  It  is  a  neutral 
liquid,  soluble  in  ether,  and  saponifiable  by  potash,  yielding  bromide  of  potassium,  a  sub- 
stance analogous  to  or  identical  with  glycerin,  and  a  trace  of  matter  soluble  in  ether. 
The  analyses  of  the  compound  are  said  to  agree  nearly  with  the  above  formula  (no 
analyses  are  given  in  Berthelot  and  De  Luca's  memoir),  according  to  which  it  may  be 
regarded  as  derived  from  epibromhydrin,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter  from 
dibromhydrin,  viz.  by  abstraction  of  half  tlie  hydrobromic  acid  : 

C^IPBr'O  -  HBr  =  C'H*BrO  : 

and 

2C^H^BrO  -  HBr  =  C^H^BrO-. 
It  is  analogous  in  composition  to  iodhydrin. 

BROIWZC  A.CTD.  HBrO^  or  H'O.Br-O^  —  This  acid  is  produced:  1.  By  the 
action  of  bromine  on  alkalis  or  alkaline  earths  : 

6Br  +  3K-0  =  KBrO'  +  5KBr. 

Tlie  bromate  is  separated  from  the  bromide  by  its  inferior  solubility.  A  similar  re- 
action takes  place  with  trioxide  of  gold,  the  products  being  bromate  and  bromide  of 
gold : 

18Br  +  3Au=0'  =  [  0^  +  SAuBrl 

Au  \ 

2.  In  the  decomposition  of  pentacliloride  of  bromine  by  water  or  by  alkalis  : 
BrCP  +  3H^0  =  HBrO'  +  5HC1. 

To  obtain  the  free  acid  (bromate  of  hydi-ogen)  the  barium-salt  is  decomposed  with 
an  exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  filtrate  concentrated 
by  evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  cannot,  however,  be  reduced  to  a  syrupy  con- 
sistence without  decomposition.  The  solution  is  colourless,  acid  to  the  taste,  reddens 
litmus,  and  then  bleaches  it.  It  is  decomposed  at  100°  C,  giving  off  bromine  and 
oxygen.  Ail  reducing  agents  decompose  it  with  facility.  With  stdplaircnis  acid  the 
products  are  bromine  and  sulphuric  acid ;  with  sidphydric  acid,  water,  bromine,  and 
sulplnu';  with  hi/driodic  acid,  water  and  bromide  of  iodine;  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
water  and  chloride  of  bromine;  with  hydrobromic  acid,  water  and  bromine,  e.g.: 
HBrO'  +  5HC1  =  311=0  +  BrCP. 

Alcohol  and  ether  decompose  bromic  acid,  with  formation  of  acetic  acid  and  great  rise 
of  temperature. 

Bromic  acid  is  monobasic,  the  formula  of  the  Bromates  being  MBrO^  or  M-O.Br^O^ 
Most  of  these  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  though  less  so  tlian  the  bromides.  They  may 
be  prepared  by  the  action  of  bromic  acid  on  the  oxides  or  carbonates  of  the  metals,  or 
by  precipitating  bromate  of  barium  vtdth  the  corresponding  sulphates  ;  the  bromates 
of  the  alkali-metals  also  by  treating  the  solutions  of  the  alkalis  with  bromine-water  or 
pentachloride  of  bromine,  and  crystallising  out  the  sparingly  soluble  bromate  from  the 
bromide  or  chloride  formed  at  the  same  time : 

6KH0  +  Br"  =  KBrO'  +  SH^O  +  5KBr 
6KH0  +  BrCP  =  KBrO'  +  3H=0  +  5KCL 

Bromates  are  for  the  most  part  ci-ystallisable,  but  many  of  them  decompose  when  their 
solutions  are  heated  ;  hence  it  is  generally  best  to  evaporate  the  solutions  in  vacuo  or 
over  oil  of  vitriol.    The  bromates  of  mercurosura,  silver,  and  lead  are  insoluble. 

Bromates  heated  to  redness  either  give  off  their  oxygen  and  leave  bromides  (K,  Na, 
Hg,  Ag),  or  they  give  off  bromine  and  part  of  their  oxygen,  and  leave  oxides,  e.g. : 

2ZnBrO^  =  Br-  +  0^  +  Zn-0. 
Mixed  with  charcoal,  sulphur,  or  other  combustible  substances,  they  explode  by  heat 
or  by  percussion.  Solid  bromates  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  give  off  bromine  and 
oxygen.  A  solution  of  a  bromate  is  coloured  red,  even  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  By 
sulphurous  acid  and  other  reducing  agents,  they  are  decomposed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  acid.    A  solution  of  a  bromate,  not  too  dilute,  gives  with  had-salts,  a  white  pre- 
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cipitate ;  with  mercurous  salts,  a  yellowish  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  cold  nitric 
acid;  and  with  silver-salts,  a  white  precipitate  almost  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly 
soluble  in  nitric  acid,  easily  in  ammonia.  This  j^recipitate  is  distinguished  from 
chloride  of  silver  by  giving  off  red  vapours  of  bromine  when  heated  with  sulphuric 
acid.  The  reactions  with  silver-salts  and  with  sulphuric  acid  distinguish  bromates 
from  chlorates  {q.v.) 

Bromate  of  ALDMiNruM. — Obtained  as  a  clear,  viscid,  deliquescent  mass,  by  dissolv- 
ing hj'drate  of  aluminium  in  bromic  acid,  or  by  precipitating  bromate  of  potassium 
with  silicofluoride  of  aluminium,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Beomate  of  Ajimonium.  NII'BrO^. —  White  needles  or  crystalline  granules,  appa- 
rently belonging  to  the  regular  system.  It  cannot  be  preserved  in  the  solid  state,  as 
it  decomposes  after  a  while,  with  violent  detonation,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
yielding  nitrogen,  bromine,  oxygen,  and  water.  Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it, 
forming,  however,  but  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

Bromate  of  Baeium.  2BaBrO'  +  aq. — When  bromine  or  chloride  of  bromine  is 
added  to  baryta- water  till  the  colour  begins  to  be  permanent,  bromate  of  barium  crystal- 
lises out,  while  bromide  or  cliloride  remains  in  solution.  But  a  better  mode  of  prepara- 
tion is  to  decompose  100  pts.  bromate  of  potassium  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  with 
74  pts.  crystallised  chloride  or  78  pts.  anhydrous  acetate  of  barium,  and  leave  the 
liquid  to  cool  slowly ;  the  bromate  of  barium  then  separates  out,  while  chloride  or 
acetate  of  potassium  remains  in  solution.  Acetate  of  barium  is  preferable  to  the 
chloride  for  this  preparation,  on  account  of  the  greater  solubility  of  the  acetate  of 
potassium. 

Brom&te  of  barium  forms  a  crystalline  powder  or  thin  prisms  of  the  monoelinic 
system,  with  the  faces  ooP .  ooP  oo  .  (  ooP  od)  .  Pc»  .  oP  .  +  P  co.  —  oo  P.  Inclination  of 
faces,  o=P  :  ooP  =  82°  10'  ;  (P  oo)  :  (P  oo)  =  79°  5' ;  oP  :  ooP  oo  =  93°  2' ;  ooP  oo  : 
P  00  =  138°.  The  salt  is  isodimorphous  with  chlorate  of  barium  (Eammelsberg, 
Pogg.  Ann.  xc.  16).  It  dissolves  in  130  pts.  of  cold  and  24  pts.  boiling  water.  It 
does  not  give  oiF  its  water  of  crystallisation  till  heated  above  200°  C.  When  thro'wn 
on  red-hot  coals,  it  detonates  with  a  green  light.  When  heated  alone,  it  is  resolved, 
with  evolution  of  light  and  heat,  into  bromide  of  barium  and  oxygen  gas,  without 
forming  a  perbromate.  Hydrochloric  or  moderately  dilute  sidphuric  acid  decomposes 
it  with  separation  of  chloride  of  bromine  or  free  bromine ;  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
separates  undecomposed  bromic  acid. 

Bromate  of  Bismuth.  —  When  bromic  acid  is  poured  upon  hydrate  of  bismuth,  a 
basic  insoluble  salt  is  formed,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  dissolved  salt.  The 
basic  salt,  3Bi''0^2Br-0^  +  6  aq.,  is  a  wliite  amorphous  powder. 

Bromate  op  Cadmium.  2CdBrO'  +  3f\. — Ehombic  prisms  of  127°  and  53°,  with 
four-sided  summits  and  truncation  of  the  acute  lateral  edges  by  two  narrow  faces. 
Soluble  in  0-8  pts.  cold  water.  Decomposed  by  heat,  leaving  oxide  of  cadmium  mixed 
with  bromide. 

Ammonio-hromide  of  Cadmium,  SNH'.CdBrO',  is  deposited  from  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  bromide  of  cadmium  evaporated  over  quick  lime,  as  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  which  gives  off  ammonia  when  heated,  and  is  decomposed  by  water. 

Bromate  op  Calcium.  2CaBrO'  +  aq.  —  Monoelinic  tables  or  needle-shaped 
prisms;  ooP  :  ooP  in  the  clino-diagonal  section  =  79°  56' ;  ooP2  :  ooP2  in  the  same  = 
118°  22' ;  +  F  :  +  P  in  the  same  =  98°  41' :  -  P  :  -  P  in  the  same  =  106°  22'  : 
(iPoo):  (iP  c»)  in  the  same=123°  33' (Rammelsberg).  Dissolves  at  mean  tempe- 
rature in  1-1  pt.  water,  forming  a  syrupy  solution.  The  crystals  gives  off  their  water 
at  180°  C. ;  at  a  stronger  heat,  oxygen  is  given  off  and  bromide  of  calcium  remains. 

Bromate  of  Cerium.  2CeBrO^  +  aq. — Colourless  laminse,  which  dissolve  easUy  in 
water,  and  do  not  effloresce  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Bromate  of  Chromium.  —  Chromic  sulphate  decomposed  by  bromate  of  barium 
yields  a  green  filtrate,  which  decomposes  by  evaporation,  giving  off  bromine  and  leav- 
ing a  dark  red  residue,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  chromic  acid. 

Bromate  of  Cobalt.  CoBrO-  +  3  aq.  —  Hyacinth-red,  transpai'ent  octahedrons, 
soluble  in  2-2  pts.  water;  the  solution  is  decomposed  by  heat.  The  dry  salt  when 
heated  leaves  a  residue  of  oxide  of  cobalt.  The  salt  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia, 
forming  a  red  liquid  which  tm-ns  brown  in  the  air,  and  yields,  after  filtration,  dark- 
brown  crystals,  probably  consisting  of  the  bromate  of  Fremy's  fuscocobaltia. 

Bromate  of  Copper,  2CuBrO' +  5  aq.,  crystallises  from  a  concentrated  solution  in 
light-blue  or  blue-green  crystals,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water,  do  not  efHoresce  in 
the  au",  but  crumble  to  a  greenish-white  powder  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  They 
retain  a  small  portion  of  their  water  even  at  180°  C,  but  give  it  off  at  200°,  together 
with  part  of  the  bromine.    The  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia  yields 
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a  light-lilue  precipitate,  consisting  of  a  basic  salt,  6Cu'0.Br'0'+  lOaq.,  wliieh  at  200° 
gives  off  its  water  and  becomes  greyish-green. 

Ainmonio-broinate  of  Copper,  2NH-'.CiLBrO',  separates  as  a  dark-blue  crystalline 
powder  on  adding  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  bromate  of  copper  in  excess  of  ammonia.  It 
dissolves  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  excess  of  water,  with 
separation  of  a  basic  salt.    When  heated  it  decomposes  with  deflagration. 

Beomates  op  Ieon. — A  solution  of  ferric  hydrate  in  bromic  acid,  yields  by  evapora- 
tion over  sulphuric  acid,  a  syrup,  which,  after  drj'ing  over  the  water-bath,  leares  a 
nearly  pure  basic  salt,  5Fe'0^.Br-0'* -i-  30  aq.,  insoluble  in  water. 

A  solution  of  ferrous  carbonate  in  bromic  acid  yields  by  evaporation  in  vacuo,  octa- 
hedi-al  crystals  of  neutral  ferrous  bromate,  FoBrO^,  the  solution  of  which  easily  de- 
composes, with  separation  of  the  basic  ferric  salt. 

Bkomate  of  Lanthanum.  LaBrO'  +  3  aq.  — •  Amethyst-coloured  crystals  (?  con- 
taining didymium),  whicli  give  oif  20  per  cent,  water  at  160°  C. 

Bromate  of  Lead.  2PbBrO*  +  aq. — Obtained  by  precipitation,  or  better  by  dis- 
solving carbonate  of  lead  in  warm  bromic  acid ;  it  then  crystallises  on  cooling  in  small 
shining  prisms,  isomorphous  with  the  strontium  salt.  The  crystals  are  permanent  in 
the  air,  and  do  not  give  off  any  water  over  sulphuric  acid  ;  they  dissolve  in  75  pts. 
water  at  mean  temperature.  The  salt  begins  to  give  off  oxygen  audbromiuc  at  180°  C, 
a  small  quantity  of  brown  peroxide  of  lead  being  formed  at  the  same  time,  whereas  at 
a  stronger  heat,  red  lead  or  the  yellow  protoxide  is  formed ;  the  residue  contains  prot- 
oxide with  a  small  quantity  of  bromide. 

Bromate  of  Lithium,  LiBrO',  crystallises  from  a  syrupy  solution  over  sulphuric 
ai'id,  in  needles,  which  effloresce  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  but  deliquesce  when  exposed  to 
the  open  air. 

Bromate  of  Magnesium.  MgBrO'  +  3  aq.  —  Large  regular  octahedrons,  which 
dissolve  in  1-4  pts.  water  at  15°  C. ;  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  a  moderate 
heat,  give  off  the  greater  part  of  it  at  200°  C. ;  and  the  last  piortion  at  a  somewhat 
higher  temperatm-e,  oxygen  Ijeing  at  the  same  time  evolved. 

Bromate  of  Manganese  is  formed  by  dissolving  manganous  oxide  in  bromic  acid, 
but  decomposes  very  quickly. 

Bromates  of  Mercury.  —  The  mercuric  salt,  HgBrO'  +  aq.,  is  obtained  by  pouring 
bromic  acid  on  recently  precipitated  mercuric  oxide,  as  a  white  powder,  which  dis- 
solves in  600  pts.  of  cold  and  64  pts.  boiling  water.  It  dissolves  also  in  excess  of  warm 
brnmic  acid,  and  crystallises  in  small  prisms  on  cooling.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it 
with  decomposition.  At  130°  — 140°  C.  it  decomposes  with  detonation,  yielding  a 
sublimate  of  mercurous  and  mercuric  bromide,  and  a  residue  of  mercuric  oxide  ;  but 
giving  off  part  of  the  bromine  and  oxygen  as  gas.  Ammonia  added  to  the  warm 
aqueous  solution  throws  down  a  compound  of  mercuric  bromate  with  oxide  of  dimercur- 
ammonium,  2HnBrO^.(NH-IIg')-0,  which  does  not  yield  any  ammonia  when  treated 
with  potash.    It  is  decomposed  by  heat  with  violent  detonation. 

Mercurous  bromate,  Hg-BrO^  or  HhgBrO^,  is  obtained  as  a  white  powder  by  preci- 
pitation, or  by  completely  saturating  bromic  acid  with  mereiu-ous  oxide.  From  a  solu- 
of  the  oxide  in  a  slight  excess  of  bromic  acid,  it  separates  by  evaporation  in  shining 
crystalline  laminae.  Water  decomposes  it,  forming  a  basic  salt,  Hhg-'0.2HhgBrO-''.  It 
decomposes  with  detonation  when  heated. 

Bromate  of  Nickel.  NiBrO'+3aq.  —  Green  regular  oetaliedi'ons  having  their 
summits  replaced  liy  cube-faces.  Thin  plates  cut  parallel  to  the  cube-faces  act 
s-trongly  on  polarised  light  (Marbach,  Pogg.  Ann.  xciv.  412).  The  salt  gives  off  water 
when  heated.  It  dissolves  in  3-6  pts.  of  cold  water,  also  in  ammonia,  and  on  adding 
alcohol  to  the  ammoniacal  solution,  a  blue-green  powder  is  precipitated,  consisting  of 
CDiimonio-bromate  of  nicki  l,  NH^.NiBrO',  or  bromate  of  nickel-ammonium  (NH^Ni)BrO\ 

Bromate  of  Palladium  appears  to  be  produced  by  dissolving  palladous  hycb-ate  in 
bromic  acid. 

Bromate  op  Platinum. — Platinic  sulphate  decomposed  by  bromate  of  barium 
yields  a  yellow  filtrate,  which,  when  evaporated,  gives  off  oxygen  and  bromine-vapour, 
and  deposits  platinic  bromide. 

Bromate  of  Potassium.  KBrO^.  —  Prepared  by  adding  bromine  to  a  warm, 
moderately  concentrated  solution  of  potash,  till  the  liquid  acquires  a  permanent  yel- 
lowish tint ;  the  salt  then  separates  almost  completely  on  cooling,  and  may  be  purified 
from  bromide  of  potassium  by  washing  with  water,  and  recrystaUisatiou.  It  firms 
colourless  anhydrous  crystals  of  specific  gravity  3'271  (Kremers).  From  a  hot  solu- 
tion it  crystallises  in  needles,  but  by  slow  cooling  it  is  obtained  in  four-  and  six- 
sided  plates,  or  in  cubes  with  rounded  summits  ;  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  small 
scales,  or  sometimes  in  dendi'itic  masses.    According  to  Fritzsche,  it  always  crystal- 
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Uses  in  forms  of  the  regular  system;  but,  according  to  Eammelsbcrg,  in  rliombo- 
hedrons,  having  the  angles  of  the  terminal  edges  =  86°  18',  and  in  forms  derived 
therefrom.  It  dissolves  in  .3"2-l  pts.  water  at  O^C,  in  18-5  pts.  at  10°,  in  l-i-4  pts.  at 
20°  in  7-0  pts.  at  40°,  in  4-4  pts.  at  60°  in  2-9  pts.  at  80°,  and  in  2  pts.  at  100° 
(Kremers,  Pogg.  Ann.  xcii.  497;  xciv.  255;  xcvii.  1  ;  xcLx.  25,  58).  According  to 
jPohl,  1  pt.  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  17'5  pts.  water  at  17°  C.  The  crystals  deposited 
from  a  solution,  either  perfectly  neutral  or  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  decre- 
pitate with  violence  at  300° — 350°  C,  and  crumble  to  a  powder,  which,  if  thrown 
into  water,  gives  off  bubbles  of  pure  oxygen  gas  as  it  dissolves  ;  but  the  solution  when 
evaporated  yields  nothing  but  pure  bromate  of  potassium,  probably  reproduced  by  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  from  the  air.  The  crystals  deposited  from  an  alkaline  solution 
decrepitate  but  slightly  when  heated,  and  the  powder  dissolves  in  water  without  per- 
ceptible evolution  of  gas.    (Fritzsche,  J.  pr.  Ch.  xxiv.  285.) 

Bromate  of  potassium  is  decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  vsdth  violent  decre- 
pitation and  evolution  of  bromine  and  oxygen.  When  heated  per  se,  it  melts  at  a  tem- 
perature above  350°  C,  and  then  decomposes,  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  slowly  at  first, 
but  afterwards  -with  explosive  violence,  beginning  to  glow  at  one  point,  and  then 
quickly  becoming  incandescent  through  the  entire  mass.  When  mixed  with  combus- 
tible bodies,  it  explodes  with  great  violence  when  struck  or  heated. 

Beomate  of  Silver.  AgBrO^. — Obtained  by  precipitation  as  an  amorphous  white 
powder  quickly  turning  grey  when  exposed  to  light.  According  to  Eammelsberg,  it 
forms  shining  quadratic  prisms  (P  :  P  in  the  terminal  edges  =  121°  58-7,  in  the  lateral 
edges  =  86°  38),  isomorphous  with  chlorate  of  silver.  When  rapidly  heated,  it  ex- 
plodes with  deflagration,  giving  off  part  of  the  bromine  in  the  form  of  yellow  vapour. 
It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water  and  in  nitric  acid,  more  easily  in  ammonia,  the  solution 
yielding  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  colourless  prisms,  which  are  quickly  decomposed 
by  water,  and  are  very  unstable  even  in  the  dry  state. 

BnoMATE  OF  Steontium.  2SrBrO^  +  aq. — Small  shining  rhomboi'dal  prisms,  with 
truncated  lateral  edges,  isomorphous  with  the  barium-salt.  Ratio  of  axes  = 
1  :  1'1642  :  1'2292.  Inclination  of  clino-diagonal  to  principal  axis  =  89°.  The 
crystals  dissolve  in  3  pts.  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  do  not  lose  weight  over 
sulphuric  acid,  become  anhydrous  at  120°  C,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  are  quickly 
resolved  into  oxygen  gas  and  bromide  of  strontium. 

Beomates  of  Tin. — Stannic  hydrate  unites  slowly  with  bromic  acid,  and  forms, 
after  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol,  a  vitreous  mass,  which  loses  18  per  cent,  in  weight  at 
180°  C.    Stannous  chloride  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  bromate  of  potassium. 

Ueanic  Beojiate. — A  solution  of  uranic  hydrate  in  bromic  acid  yields,  by  evapora- 
tion over  oil  of  vitriol,  a  yellow  uncrystallisable  syrup  which  decomposes  by  evapora- 
tion, giving  off  bromine  and  lea^'ing  a  basic  salt. 

Beomate  of  Yttkium. — Sparingly  soluble  in  water;  remains  in  the  anhydrous  state 
when  its  solution  is  evaporated. 

Beomate  of  Zdjc.  ZnBrO'+3aq.  —  Eegular. octahedrons  modified  by  cube-faces; 
isomorphous  with  the  magnesium-salt.  It  dissolves  in  1  pt.  water  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, is  permanent  in  the  air,  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°  C,  and 
becomes  anhydrous  at  200°,  but  undergoes  decomposition  at  the  same  time,  giving  off 
bromine-vapour  and  oxygen,  and  lea'\^ng  pulverulent  oxide  of  zinc.  The  salt  is  de- 
composed by  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  but  dissolves  completely  in  excess  of  am- 
monia, the  solution  yielding  by  evaporation  over  hydrate  of  potassium : 

Ammonio-hromate  o  f  zinc,  or  bromate  of  zinc-ammonium,  2NH'ZnBrO^  +  3  aq.  in 
small  prismatic  crystals,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  become  moist  and  yellow,  and 
smell  of  free  bromine.  Water  and  alcohol  decompose  them  with  separation  of  hydrate 
of  zinc.  At  a  gentle  heat,  the  salt  decomposes  with  a  loud  hissing  noise,  and  gives  off 
bromine  together  with  nitrogen  gas  and  water. 

BROMIC  SILVER.    Native  bromide  of  silver.    (See  Silvee.) 

BROMIDES.  Compounds  of  bromine  with  electro-positive  radicles.  Bromine, 
like  chlorine,  is  monatomie,  1  at.  of  it  being  capable  of  uniting  with  1  at.  of  hydrogen 
or  other  monatomie  radicle,  2  at.  of  bromine  with  1  at.  of  a  diatomic  radicle,  e.g. 
bromide  of  ethylene  (C'^II^)"Br^,  3  at.  of  bromine  with  1  at.  of  a  triatomic  radicle,  e.g. 
liromide  of  glyceryl  (C^II^)"'Br^  Bromine  is  less  powerfully  electro-negative  than 
chlorine ;  consequently  bromides  are  for  the  most  part  decomposed  by  chlorine. 

Bromide  of  Hydrogren.  Hydrobromlc  or  Brombydrlc  Acid.  HBr. — This 
compound  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  composed  of  equal  measures  of 
bromine-vapour  and  hydrogen  united  without  condensation.  It  is  not  readily  formed 
by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements.  A  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  bromine- vapour  does 
not  unite  when  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  ;  neither  does  it  explode  when  a  red-hot  wire 
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or  a  liuming  faper  is  introduced  into  it;  but  combination  takes  place  slowly  in  tlio 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  hot  body,  and  more  quickly  when  the  mixture  of 
bromine  and  liydrogen  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  or  when  a  platinum  wire  im- 
mersed in  it  is  kept  red-hot  by  the  electric  current. 

Preparation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  water  on  tribromide  of  phosphorus : 
PBr^  +  311-0  =  H'PO^  +  3HBr. 

A  few  grammes  of  bromine  are  introduced  into  the  bend  a  of  the  apparatus  {fig.  113), 
and  in  the  bend  b  are  placed  some  small  pieces 
of  phosphorus,  moistened  with  water,  and  sepa- 
rated by  pounded  glass.  The  bromine  at  a  is 
gently  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the  vapour 
passing  over  to  b  forms  bi'omide  of  phosphorus, 
which  is  immediately  decomposed  by  the 
water,  yielding  phosphorous  acid,  which  re- 
mains iu  the  tube,  and  hj'drobromic  acid, 
which  passes  on  through  the  delivery-tube  c, 
and  may  be  collected  over  mercury. — 2.  By  decomposing  bromide  of  sodium  or  potas- 
sium with  strong  sulphuric  acid : 

2NaBr  +  H=SO^  =  Na-SO'  -1-  2HBr. 

The  hydrobromic  acid  thus  produced  is,  however,  mixed  with  vapour  of  bromine  and  sul- 
phurous anhydride,  produced  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  equation  : 

2NaBr  +  2H-S0<  =  2Br  +  SO^  +  2H-'0  +  Na=SO^ ; 

the  bromine  may  be  separated  by  agitation  with  mercury ;  but  the  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride is  not  easily  removed. — 3.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  may  be  prepared  by- 
decomposing  a  solution  of  bromide  of  barium  with  sidphui'ic  acid  diluted  with  an  equal 
weight  cf  water,  and  distilling  the  filtered  liquid. — 4.  Also  by  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  into  a  mixture  of  bromine  and  water : 

lOBr  +  2H-'S  +  4H-0  =  lOHBr  +  H-SO'  +  S 

The  liquid  is  filtered  to  separate  the  precipitated  sulphur,  and  the  hydrobromic  acid 
separated  from  the  sulphuric  acid  by  distillation. — 5.  By  the  action  of  bromine  on 
hydriodic  acid,  on  aqueous  ammonia,  and  on  many  organic  compoimds,  naphthalin, 
for  example. 

Properties. — Colourless  gas  having  a  very  pungent  odour,  which  excites  coughing, 
and  a  strongly  acid  taste.  Reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  excites  itching  and  inflam- 
mation when  applied  to  the  skin.    Fames  in  the  air  more  strongly  than  hydrochloric 

acid.    Specific  gravity,  by  experiment,  2-71  (Liiwig) ;  by  calculation      ^-      =  40-5, 

compiared  with  hydrogen,  or  40-5  x  0-0693  =  2-801  compared  with  air.  Liquefies 
at  -92°  F.  (-69°  C),  and  solidifies  at  -  100°  F.  (-73°C.)  (Faraday).  It  is 
i-apidly  and  copiously  absorbed  by  water,  forming  a  strongly  acid  solution,  which,  when 
saturated,  has  a  density  of  1-29,  and  fumes  strongly  in  the  air.  This  saturated  solu- 
tion boils  at  a  temperature  below  100°  C,  giving  off  the  gas,  and  is  thereby  rendered 
weaker :  a  more  dilute  acid  bods  at  a  temperature  above  100°,  and  a  very  dilute  acid 
becomes  stronger  by  boiling. 

Decomp>ositions. — 1.  The  gas  is  not  decomposed  by  heat  alone. — 2.  Potassium  mivo- 
duced  into  it,  even  at  ordinary  temperatui'cs,  decomposes  it  completely,  forming  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  and  leaving  a  volume  of  pure  hydrogen  equal  to  half  that  of  the 
original  gas.  Tin  produces  the  same  eflfect  when  aided  by  a  gentle  heat.  Tliis  reac- 
tion determines  the  composition  of  the  acid  ;  for  the  weight  of  1  vol.  of  the  gas  (the 
observed  specific  gravity)  diminished  by  the  weight  of  half  a  volume  of  hydrogen, 
gives  a  number  which  is  very  nearly  half  the  observed  specific  gravity  of  bromine 
(5"54  according  to  Mitscherlich) : 

2.71-^=2-68=^ 

Hence  the  gas  is  composed  of  equal  volumes  of  bromine  and  hydrogen,  united  without 
condensation.  —  3.  The  gas,  or  its  aqueous  solution,  is  immediately  decomposed  by 
ehlorine,  hydi'ochloriS  acid  being  formed  and  bromine  separated,  recognisable  by  its 
red  colour.  Iodine,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  decompose  hydrobromic  acid.  Hence 
tlie  affinity  of  bromine  for  liydrogen  is,  under  similar  circumstances,  less  than  that  of 
chlorine,  and  greater  than  that  of  iodine. — 4.  The  acid  is  also  decomposed  by  o.Ti;ijen 
and  by  highly  oxidised  bodies.  The  aqueous  solution  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  from  separation  of  bromine,  which  remains  dissolved.  Nitric  acid  also  separates 
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the  bromine,  especially  on  heating  the  liquid.  The  mixture  of  the  two  acids  dissolves 
gold,  like  nitrohydroehloric  acid.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it,  yielding  sid- 
phuroiLs  anhydride,  bromine,  and  water : 

H^SO^  +  2HBr  =  SO^  +  2H-0  +  Br^. 

With  hromic  acid,  it  yields  water  and  free  bromine : 

HBrO'  +  5HBr  =  3H=0  +  Br". 

5.  With  metallic  protoxides,  it  forms  water  and  a  bromide  of  the  metal :  c  g. 
2HBr  +  Ag-0  =  2AgBr  +  WO.  With  jJcroa-zVZcs,  a  similar  decomposition  takes  place, 
attended  also  with  evolution  of  bromine:  e.g.  2HBr  +  MnO  =  MnBr  +  H'-O  +  Br. 

Combinations.  —  Hydrobromic  acid  unites  directly  with  ammonia  NH^,  forming 
hydrobromate  of  ammonia,  Nff.HBr,  or  bromide  of  ammonium,  NH'Br.  Similarly 
with  the  compound  ammonias,  methylamine,  ethylamine,  &c.,  and  with  phosphorcttcd 
hydrogen.  The  aqueous  solution  dissolves  certain  metallic  oxides,  viz.  the  alkalis  and 
earths,  forming  solutions,  which  may  be  supposed  to  contain  hydrobromates  of 
those  oxides.  It  unites  with  many  hydrocarbons,  e.  g.  with  oil  of  tiirpentine,  forming 
the  compound  CH'^KBr. 

Bromides,  Metallic.  IVIBr.  —  Bromine  unites  directly  with  most  metals.  Po- 
tassium, arsenic,  antimony,  and  tin  unite  with  liquid  bromine,  producing  vivid  com- 
bustion ;  bismuth,  iron,  and  mercury  combine  mth  it  at  ordinary  temperatures 
without  combustion ;  but  on  the  application  of  heat,  combustion  takes  place.  Gold 
combines  gradually  with  bromine  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  platinum  does  not.  Witli 
many  metals,  the  application  of  heat  is  necessary  to  induce  combustion.  Bromides  ai'e 
also  formed  by  the  action  of  metals  on  hydrobromic  acid  gas  (p.  672).  Vapour  of 
bromine  passed  over  ignited  potash,  soda,  baryta,  or  lime,  forms  a  bromide  of  the 
metal  and  eliminates  the  oxygen ;  bromine  decomposes  oxide  of  silver,  even  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.    Carbonates  are  also  readily  decomposed  by  it. 

Nearly  all  bromides  are  soluble  in  water ;  bromide  of  lead  however  dissolves  very  spar- 
ingly, and  bromide  of  silver  and  mercurous  bromide  are  quite  insoluble.  The  soluble 
bromides  may  all  be  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  on  the  corresponding 
oxides  or  carbonates  ;  and  on  evaporating  the  solutions,  water  is  in  most  cases  given 
off,  the  metallic  bromide  remaining.  Some  of  them,  however,  viz.  the  bromides  of 
magnesium,  aluminium,  and  the  other  earth-metals,  are  more  or  less  decomposed 
during  the  evaporation  of  the  solutions,  giving  oif  hj'drobromic  acid  and  leaving  a 
mixture  of  bromide  and  oxide  of  the  metal. 

Metallic  bromides  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  most  of  them  fuse  at  a 
moderate  heat,  and  volatilise  at  higher  temperatiu'es.  They  strongly  resemble  the 
chlorides.  The  bromides  of  gold  and  platinum  are  decomposed  by  mere  exposure  to 
heat ;  many  others  give  up  their  bromine  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air.  Chlo- 
rine, with  the  aid  of  heat,  di-ives  out  the  bromine  and  converts  them  into  chlorides. 
Hydrochloric  acid  also  decomposes  them  at  a  red  heat,  giving  oif  hydrobromic  acid. 
Strong  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  decomposes  them,  with  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid, 
which,  if  the  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  is  concentrated  and  in  excess,  is  partly  decom- 
posed, with  separation  of  bromine  and  formation  of  sulphurous  anhydride  or  nitric 
oxide  (p.  672).  Bi'omides  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese  or 
chromate  of  potassium,  give  off  free  bromine.  If  the  bromide  is  quite  p\ire,  the 
evolved  bromine  is  completely  decolorised  by  ammonia;  but  if  chlorine  is  also  present, 
cholorochromic  acid  distils  over,  together  with  the  bromine,  and  the  distillate  tlicn 
forms  a  yellow  liquid  with  ammonia. 

Bromides  in  solution  are  easily  decomposed  by  chlorine,  either  in  the  form  of  gas 
or  dissolved  in  water,  the  liquid  acquiring  a  red  or  reddish-yellow  colom-,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  bromine  present ;  and  on  agitating  the  liquid  with  ether,  that  liquid 
dissolves  the  bromine,  forming  a  red  solution,  which  rises  to  the  surface.    (See  Bbo- 

lUNB. 

Soluble  bromides  give  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate  of  bromide  of  silver, 
greatly  resembling  the  chloride,  but  much  less  soluble  in  ammonia  ;  insoluble  in  hot 
nitric  acid.  Mercurous  nitrate  produces  a  3'ellowish-whito  precipitate  ;  and  acetate  of 
lead,  a  white  precipitate  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  chloride.  Nitrate  of  pal- 
ladium produces  in  solutions  of  bromides  not  containing  chloriile,  a  black  precipitate 
of  bromide.  Chloride  of  palladium  produces  no  precipitate ;  neither  does  the  nitrate, 
if  soluble  clilorides  are  present. 

Bromides  of  Ori^anic  Radicles.  Bromine  unites  with  organic  radicles  both  basic 
and  acid.  The  compounds  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding 
chlorides,  which  they  also  resemble  in  most  of  their  properties,  though  they  are 
less  volatile.    They  contain,  in  two  volumes  of  vapour,  one,  two,  or  three  volumes  of 
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bromine-vapour,  according  as  the  organic  radicle  wliieh  tliey  contain  is  mono-,  di-,  or 
tri-atomic,  e.  g. : 

2  Tol.  bromide  of  trityl       C'H'Br       contain  1  vol.  bromine 
tritylcno  {Gm^fBt"      „       2  vol.  „ 
glyceryl  (C5H*)"'Br'     „       3  vol.  „ 

1.  The  bromides  of  the  alcohol-radicles,  hydrohroinic  or  hroinhydric  ethers,  are 
obtained  by  distilling  the  corresponding  alcohols  with  hydrobromic  acid  or  bromide  of 
phosphorus:  e.g.: 

C^HIH.O  +  PBr'>  =  C^H'^Br  +  HBr  +  PBr'O 

Alcohol.  Bromide  Oxybro- 

of  eth}'!.  mide  of 

phosphorus. 

Distilled  with  alkalis,  they  yield  the  corresponding  alcohol  and  a  bromide  of  the 
alkali-metal. 

2.  The  bromides  of  acid-radicles  axe  produced  by  the  action  of  bromide  of  phosphorus 
on  the  corresponding  acids,  or  by  the  action  of  chlorides  of  acid-radicles  on  certain 
metallic  bromides :  e.g.  bromide  of  acetyl,  C'-ffO.Br;  bromide  of  succinyl,  (G*WO'-  )"Jjt'. 
Alkalis  decompose  them,  with  formation  of  a  metallic  bromide,  and  a  salt  of  the  cor- 
responding organic  acid,  c.  g.  : 

(C^H^02)"Br-  +  2KH0  =  C'H^O^K^.O^  +  ia3r. 

Bromide  of  Succinate  of 

succinyl.  potassium. 

3.  The  bromides  of  aldehyde-radicles  are  monatomic  bromides  of  the  general  form, 
C"H-''-'Br :  e.g.  bromide  of  vinyl,  C^H^Br.    They  are  isomeric  with  tlie  monobromi- 

nated  diatomic  alcohol-radicles,  e.g.  C'^H^Br,  with  bromotritylene,  C'-g^,.      They  are 

volatile  liquids,  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  the  bromides  of  the 
diatomic  alcohol-radicles  :  their  properties  and  reactions  are  analogous  to  those  of  the 
corresponding  chlorides  (q.  v.) 

4.  Many  other  organic  radicles,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  its  isomers  and  homo- 
logues,  likewise  unite  with  bromine  and  with  hydrobromic  acid,  forming  definite  com- 
pounds, sometimes  liquid,  sometimes  ci-ystalline,  e.g.  bromide  of  cajputew,  C'lI'^Br' ; 
hydrobromate  of  turpcntinc-oil,  C"'H'".HBr,  &c. 

BROJtXXN'DA.inXTE.    See  the  next  article. 

BROIunrDOPTSXTE.  The  name  of  a  doubtful  compound,  which  Erdmann  ob- 
tained, together  with  bromisatin  and  dibromisatin,  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  indigo. 
It  was  resolved  by  potash  into  bromindoptic  (bromophenissic)  acid,  and  a  volatile 
body,  called  by  Erdmann  bromin dam ite,  but  doubtless  identical  with  tribromo- 
phenylamine.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  I'"'  Aufl.  iv.  22.) 

BROnXIWE.  Symbol  Br.  Atomic  weight  80. — This  element  was  discovered  in 
1826  by  Balard,  who  extracted  it  from  the  mother-liquor  of  the  salt-marshes  of  Mont- 
pellicr.  It  exists  in  sea- water ;  in  the  water  of  many  salt-springs,  especially  in  that 
of  Theodorshall,  near  Kreuznach  in  Prussia,  whence  a  large  portion  of  the  bromine  of 
commerce  is  obtained;  and,  together  with  iodine,  in  the  ash  of  sea-weed  {sonde  dc 
varech),  whence  larger  quantities  are  extracted;  also  in  sponges  and  many  marine 
animals.  As  bromide  of  silver,  it  is  found  native  in  Mexico  and  Chili,  and  at  Huel- 
goeth  in  Bretague ;  very  small  quantities  are  found  in  Silesian  zinc-ore  and  in  English 
rock-salt. 

Preparation. — 1.  From  the  mother-liqiior  of  sea-water  or  saline-springs.  After  these 
waters  have  been  freed  by  crystallisation  from  the  greater  part  of  the  chlorides  and 
sulphates  of  sodium  and  potassium,  the  remaining  liquid  contains  bromine,  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  bromide  of  magnesium.  This  liquid  is  mixed  in  a  retort  with  peroxiile  of 
manganese  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  distilled.  Chlorine  is  then  evolved  in  the  liquid, 
and  decomposes  the  bromide  of  magnesium,  setting  free  the  bromine,  which  distils 
over  into  the  receiver,  in  the  form  of  a  hea\'y  dark-red  liquid,  surmounted  by  an 
aqueous  solution  of  bromine. — 2.  From  the  mother-liquor  of  varec.  Tliis  liquid  con- 
tains iodine  and  bromine,  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  pt.  bromine  to  8  iodine.  The 
iodine  is  first  precipitated  either  by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  the  liquid,  till  a  sample 
taken  out  gives  no  precipitate  either  with  chlorine-water  or  with  iodide  of  potassium ; 
or  it  is  precipitated  as  free  iodine  and  cuprous  iodide,  by  adding  euprie  sulphate  to  the 
liquid :  (Cu'SO*  +  2NaI  =  NanSO  '  -t-  Cu'-I  -i-  I).  The  remaining  liquid  is  then  mixed 
with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  (the  requisite  proportions  being 
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first  determined  by  trial  on  a  small  quantity)  and  distilled.  The  bromine  then  passes 
over  as  before,  the  decomposition  being  effected  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  equation  : 

2MgBr  +  2MnO  +  2H^S0'  =  Br^  +  Mg-SO'  +  Mn'SO^  +  2^0. 

The  bromine  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  in  either  mode  of  preparation, 
is  separated  from  the  supersaturated  aqueous  solution  by  means  of  a  tap-funnel,  and 
further  purified  by  distillation  in  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium.  The  aqueous 
solution  is  shaken  up  with  ether ;  the  red  ethereal  solution  of  bromine  which  rises  to 
the  top  is  treated  with  caustic  potash,  till  its  colour  disappears,  whereby  bromide  and 
bromate  of  potassium  are  produced  ;  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  and  the 
residue  is  ignited  in  a  crucible,  to  convert  the  bromate  KB^O^  into  bromide  KBr. 
The  whole  quantity  thus  obtained  is  decomposed  by  distillation  with  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese and  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the  remaining  quantity  of  bromine  is  obtained  in 
the  free  state. 

Commercial  bromine  is  generally  contaminated  with  chlorine,  derived  either  from 
that  which  is  used  to  separate  it,  or  from  the  mother-Kquor  itself.  It  may  be  pm-ified 
by  saturating  it  with  hydrate  of  barium,  whereby  bromide,  chloride,  bromate,  and 
hypochlorite  of  barium  are  formed  ;  evaporating  and  igniting  to  decompose  the  oxygen- 
salts  ;  and  treating  the  residue  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  bromide  of  barium 
and  leaves  the  chloride.  The  pure  bromide  is  then  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  peroxide  of  manganese,  as  above. 

Properties. — Bromine  is,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  liquid  of  a  deep  brown -red  colour. 
It  has  a  peculiar  irritating,  disagreeable  odour ;  whence  its  name  l^pw/ios),  and  a  re- 
pulsive taste.  It  is  highly  poisonous ;  a  drop  placed  on  the  beak  of  a  bird  is  sufficient 
to  destroy  life.  Specific  gravity  2  966  (Balard) ;  between  2-98  and  2-99  at  15°  C. 
(Lowig) ;  3-1872  at  0°  C.  (Pierre).  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  At  -22°  C. 
it  soKdifles,  forming  a  hard,  brittle,  laminated  mass,  having  a  dark  lead-grey  colour, 
and  semi-metallic  lustre:  it  retains  the  solid  state  for  a  long  time,  even  at  —12°  C. 
It  is  very  volatile ;  a  few  drops  thrown  into  a  large  fiask  speedily  fill  it  with  red 
vapours.  It  boils  at  63°  C.  (Pierre);  ato8°  (Andrews);  at  4-5°  (Lowig).  Vapoui- 
density  5  5i  (Mitscherlich) ;  by  calculation,  80  compared  with  hydrogen;  5  544: 
(=  80  X  0-0693),  compared -with  air. 

Bromine  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  more  readily  in  alcohol,  and  in  all  proportions 
in  ether.  With  water  at  0°  C.  it  forms  a  solid  hydrate,  Br .  5H-0,  which  is  not  decom- 
posed between  15°  and  20°. 

Bromine  resembles  chlorine  in  many  of  its  properties.  It  has  a  powerful  affinity  for 
hydrogen,  though  not  quite  so  strong  as  that  of  chlorine,  and  hence  it  acts  ■srith  energy 
upon  many  organic  substances.  It  is  a  powerful  bleacliing  agent,  and  corrodes  wood 
and  cork,  fii-st  tiu-ning  them  yellow.  A  small  quantity  of  it  imparts  a  transient  yel- 
low colour  to  the  skin  ;  a  larger  quantity  stains  it  permanently  yellow,  then  brown, 
and  a  still  larger  quantity  produces  immediate  corrosion  and  violent  inflammation.  It 
colours  starch  orange-yellow.  It  decomposes  vapour  of  water  when  passed  with  it 
through  a  tube  heated  ta  bright  redness,  yielding  hydrobromic  acid  and  oxygen.  A 
burning  taper  introduced  into  vapour  of  bromine,  bm-ns  for  an  instant  with  a  green 
light,  and  is  then  extinguished. 

Bromine  decomposes  phosplioretted  hydrogen,  sulphydric  acid,  hydriodic  acid,  and 
metallic  iodides,  but  tlie  resulting  bromine-compounds  are  decomposed  by  chlorine. 

Bromine  acts  readily  on  many  organic  compounds,  removing  part  of  the  hj^drogen 
in  the  form  of  hydrobromic  acid,  while  another  portion  of  bromine  takes  the  place  of 
the  hydrogen  thus  abstracted,  80  pts.  bromine  being  always  introduced  for  every 
1  pt.  of  hydrogen  removed.  In  this  manner,  bromacetic  acid,  C-H'BrO-,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  other  brominated  compounds,  are  formed. 

Bromine  unites  with  all  the  elementary  bodies,  and  with  many  compound  radicles. 
In  all  its  compounds,  except  those  with  chlorine,  fluorine,  oxygen,  and  pei-haps  sul- 
phur, it  plays  the  part  of  the  chlorous  or  electro-negative  element.  In  this  respect, 
it  is  intermediate  between  chlorine  and  iodine,  expelling  the  latter  from  its  combina- 
tions with  positive  radicles,  and  being  itself  expelled  by  the  former  (see  BEOjrroES, 
p.  672).  We  shall  here  describe  only  those  compounds  in  which  the  bromine  is 
electro-positive,  viz.  the  chlorine,  fluorine,  oxygen,  and  sulphur-compomids  :  the  others 
are  described  under  the  several  positive  radicles. 

BROIUXNE,  CHIiORXDE  OE".  Bromine  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  chlorine 
gas,  forming  a  reddish-yellow,  mobile  liquid,  very  volatile,  and  giving  off  dai-k-yellow, 
strong-smelling,  and  tear-exciting  vapours,  which  exert  a  powerful  bleaching  action, 
and  in  which  metals  burn  quicldy  to  chloride  and  bromide. 

When  chloride  of  bromine  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  cooled  to 
0°  C,  or  when  gaseous  chloride  of  bromine  is  passed  tlirough  a  glass  tube  moistened 
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with  water,  the  hydratod  chloride  of  bromine  is  formed,  which  crystallises  in 
needles  or  laminfe,  and  melts  at  7"  C.  to  a  liglit  yellow  liquid.  It  is  decomposed  1.>y 
ammonia,  forming  nitrogen  gas,  cUoride  of  nitrogen,  and  bromide  of  ammonium. 
Chloride  of  bromine  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  water.  The  same  solution  is  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  bromine  in  saturated  chlorine-water;  it  has  the  odoiu-  and  lileach- 
ing  action  of  chloride  of  bromine  ;  decomposes  in  sunshine  into  hydrochloric  and 
bromic  acids,  and  is  decomposed  in  like  manner  by  aqueous  alkalis,  yielding  a  chloride 
and  a  bromate  of  the  alkali-metal.  The  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by  ether, 
which  separates  and  dissolves  the  bromine.    (Ilandw.  d.  Chem.  ii.  [2]  -175.) 

SS.OraiBJB,  aSSTECTSOBT  iJ.K'B  EST2Mja.TX©W  OT.  1.  Bfaciions.  — 
Free  bromine  is  recognised  by  its  odour,  the  deep-red  colour  of  its  vapoui-,  and  the 
orange-yellow  colour  which  it  imparts  to  gelatinous  starch.  "Wlien  it  exists  in  aqueous 
solution  in  too  small  quantity  to  be  recognised  immediately,  it  may  be  separated  by 
shal;ing  up  the  liquid  with  ether,  and  proceeding  as  described  below. 

Ih'omine  in  the  state  of  hydrobromic  acid  or  a  soluble  metallic  bromide,  is  detected 
by  the  reactions  akeady  described  (pp.  672,  673).  Small  quantities  of  bromine  are  most 
easily  recognised  by  cautiously  adding  chlorine-water  tiU  the  solution  assumes  a  red 
or  yellow  tint ;  if  too  much  chlorine  be  added,  chloride  of  bromine  will  be  formed, 
wliich  is  colourles.s.  On  shaking  the  solution  with  ether,  that  liquid  dissolves  the 
bromine,  and  rises  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  red  stratum.  This  may  be  separated 
liy  a  pipette,  or  tap-funnel ;  neutralised  with  potash, which  decolorises  it,  converting 
the  bromine  into  bromide  and  bromate  of  jrotassium  ;  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in 
a  porcelain  crucible.  On  igniting  the  residue,  to  convert  it  all  into  bromide,  then  intro- 
ducing it  into  a  test-tube,  and  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese, 
bromine  is  given  off  in  red  vapoiu's,  which,  if  led  into  a  eolution  of  starch,  colour  it 
orange-yellow. 

The  presence  of  chlorides  does  not  interfere  with  this  reaction ;  if,  however,  the 
quantity  of  chlorine  is  veiy  large  compared  with  that  of  the  bromine,  as  in  saline 
waters,  it  is  best  to  concentrate  the  solution  till  the  greater  part  of  the  chlorides  crys- 
tallise out,  and  search  for  bromine  in  the  mother-liquor.  If  iodine  is  present,  it  must 
first  bo  removed,  either  by  precipitation  with  cliloride  of  palladium,  or  by  first  adding 
just  sufficiezit  chlorine-water  to  precipitate  the  iodine,  which  is  sure  to  be  set  free 
liefore  the  bromine:  in  fact,  bromine  itself  separates  iodine  from  its  compounds; 
but  the  removal  of  the  iodine  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  its  deep  violet  vapour 
would  disguise  the  colour  of  the  bromine,  unless  the  quantity  of  the  latter  greatly 
predominated. 

The  methods  of  decomposing  insoluble  bromides  will  be  given  further  on  ;  likewise 
the  methods  of  separating  bromine  from  phosphorus,  and  other  non-metallic  elements. 
Bromates  are  reduced  to  bromides,  either  by  ignition  or  by  treatment  with  sulphiu'ous 
or  sulphydric  acid. 

2.  Quantitative  Estimation .  — When  bromine  is  present  in  a  solution  in  tho 
form  of  a  bromide,  it  may  be  precij^itated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  the  precipitate  of 
bromide  of  silver  being  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  the  same  precautions  as 
the  chloride  (see  Chlorixe).  It  contains  42'55  per  cent,  bromine.  If  the  solution  is 
alkaline,  it  must  be  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  added  after  the  precipitation  biy 
nitrate  of  silver ;  if  it  were  added  before,  a  portion  of  the  bromine  might  be  set  free 
and  lost. 

Insoluble  bromides,  e.g.  bromide  of  lead,  and  ciiprmis  bromide,  may  be  decomposed 
liy  suspending  them  in  water,  and  passing  sulphuretted  hydi-ogen  through  the  liquid. 
The  metal  is  then  converted  into  sulphide,  while  hydrobromic  acid  remains  dissolved 
together  with  excess  of  sulphydric  acid.  This  excess  may  be  removed  by  addition  of 
ferric  sulphate,  which  precipitates  sulphm",  and  in  the  filtered  liquid  the  bromine  may 
be  estimated,  as  above,  by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Bromide  of  silver  may 
also  be  decomposed  by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  or,  better,  with  a  mixtm-e  of 
carbonate  of  sodium  and  carbonate  of  potassium  in  equivalent  proportion,  in  a  porcelain 
crucible.  The  silver  is  thereby  reduced  to  the  metaUic  state,  and  may  be  weighed 
after  washing.    The  bromine  is  then  estimated  by  loss. 

Another  method  of  decomposing  bromide  of  silver,  is  to  treat  it  with  dilute  sul- 
pliuric  acid  and  pure  metallic  zinc.  The  silver  is  tlien  reduced  by  the  nascent  hydrogen, 
and  the  bromine  passes  into  the  solution  as  bromide  of  zinc.  The  sUver  may  then  Ijo 
washed  and  weighed  as  before.  This  method,  however,  is  not  quite  exact  (see 
CmoEiNE). — Mcrcurous  bromide  may  be  completely  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  piu'e 
caustic  potash,  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  being  formed,  from  which  the 
bromine  may  be  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  sUver  with  addition  of  nitric  acid. 

Many  oxybromidcs  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  are  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  The 
acid  should  be  dilute,  and  if  heat  is  required,  the  materials  must  be  placed  in  a  flask 
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having  a  glass  stopper,  and  the  heat  kept  as  low  as  possible,  otherwise  bromine  will 
escape.    The  bromine  may  then  be  thrown  down  as  bromide  of  silver. 

Volatile  bromides,  such  as  the  bromides  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  anti- 
mony, are  completely  decomposed  by  water,  the  bromine  being  converted  into  hydro- 
bromie  acid,  from  which  it  may  be  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

Bromatcs  must  be  reduced  to  bromides  by  sulphurous  or  sulphydric  acid ;  the 
bromine  may  then  be  precipitated  by  sUver-solution,  after  the  excess  of  the  reducing 
agent  has  been  removed  by  a  ferric  salt.  Bromates  may  also  be  converted  into  bromides 
by  ignition. 

The  quantity  of  free  bromine  in  a  solution,  is  estimated  by  treating  it  with  excess  of 
ammonia,  whereby  it  is  completely  converted  into  bromide  of  ammonium,  with  evo- 
lution of  nitrogen.    The  diluted  solution  is  then  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Estimation  of  Bromine  in  presence  of  Chlorine. — There  is  no  known  method  of 
effecting  a  complete  separation  of  these  elements,  and  when  they  occur  together,  their 
amounts  must  be  estimated  by  an  indirect  method.  This  is  effected  by  precipitating 
them,  both  together  by  nitrate  of  silver ;  fusing  and  weighing  the  entire  precipitate 
in  a  porcelain  crucible  ;  then  remelting  it ;  taking  out  a  convenient  portion  on  the 
end  of  a  glass  rod ;  cutting  it  when  cold  into  small  shavings ;  introducing  them  in- 
to a  bulb-tube ;  and  igniting  them,  after  weighing,  in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine.  The 
whole  of  the  bromine  is  tlien  expelled,  provided  the  stream  of  clilorine  is  kept  up 
for  some  time,  and  nothing  but  chloride  of  silver  remains.  This  is  weighed,  and  from 
its  weight,  and  that  of  the  mixture  of  chloride  and  bromide  before  decomposition,  the 
qxiantities  of  chlorine  and  bromine  may  be  found.  For  the  difference  of  the  weights 
{cV)  is  clearly  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  bromine  expelled  and  that  of 
the  chlorine  which  has  taken  its  place ;  and  for  every  80  pts.  of  bromine  expelled 
35-5  pts.  of  chlorine  have  come  in  :  hence  we  have  the  equations  : 

Br-Cl  =  .Z:  =  -^.-^ 

80 

whence:       Br  =  „-r  d  =  1-796 

80   —  iO'O 

that  is  to  say :  to  find  the  qiiantity  of  bromine,  multiply  the  difference  of  the  weights 
by  1796. 

K  the  quantity  of  bromine  is  very  small  compared  with  the  clilorine,  this  method 
does  not  give  exact  results.  In  that  ease,  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  the  bromine, 
that  is,  to  increase  the  proportion  of  it  in  the  precipitate  subjected  to  the  experiment. 
Now  when  a  mixture  containing  a  large  quantity  of  soluble  chloride  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  bromide,  is  treated  with  about  one-sixth  of  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver 
required  for  comj^lete  precipitation,  the  whole  of  the  bromine  is  precipitated,  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  chlorine.  The  liquid  must  be  briskly  agitated  to  cause  the 
precipitate  to  settle  down,  but  no  heat  must  be  applied.  The  precipitate  is  then  to 
he.  ignited,  weighed,  and  decomposed  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed. The  remainder  of  the  chlorine,  now  free  from  bromine,  is  precipitated  as 
chloride  of  silver  in  the  usual  way.  Another  method  of  concentrating  the  bromine  in 
a  mixture  of  chloride  of  sodium  containing  a  smaU  quantity  of  bromide,  is  to  treat 
the  diy  mixture  with  very  strong  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  whole  of  the  bromide  of 
sodium,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  chloride.  The  filtered  alcoholic  solution  is 
then  evaporated,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  bromine  and  chlorine  ai-e 
precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver  and  estimated  as  before.  To  estimate  the  quantity 
of  bromine  in  sea-water  or  a  brine-spring,  the  liquid  must  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  a 
weighed  quantity  of  carbonate  of  sodium  ha^'ing  been  previously  added  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  bromine  and  chlorine  which  might  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  the  chloride 
and  bromide  of  magnesium  during  the  evaporation,  and  the  dry  residue  treated  with 
alcohol  as  above. 

Estimation  of  Bromine  in  "presence  of  Iodine. — The  iodine  is  precipitated  by  chloride 
of  palladium  (or  by  the  nitrate,  if  chlorides  are  present,  p.  674),  the  excess  of  pal- 
ladium removed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  excess  of  this  last  reagent  by  nitric 
acid  or  a  ferric  salt,  and  the  bromine  then  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

(For  other  modes  of  estimation,  see  Chi.oeini:  and  Iodine.) 

Field  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  x.  234)  has  shown  that  chloride  of  silver  is  completely 
decomposed  by  digestion  with  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  the  chlorine  and 
bromine  changing  places  ;  and  that  both  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  are  decomposed 
in  like  manner  by  iodide  of  potassium.  Hence,  if  a  solution  containing  chlorine, 
iodine,  and  bromine,  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts ;  each  portion  precipitated  hy 
nitrate  of  silver ;  the  first  precipitate  dried  and  weiglied  ;  the  second  digested  with 
bromide  of  potassium,  then  dried  and  weighed  ;  and  the  thii'd  with  iodide  of  potas- 
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slum,  then  dried  and  weighed,  the  relative  quantities  of  the  three  elements  may  be 
determined  by  an  extension  of  the  method  of  calculation  above  given  (see  also  p.  22-1). 
Let  the  weights  of  the  three  precipitates  be  w,  w,  and  w"  ;  also  let  the  atomic  weights 
of  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  be  c,  b,  and  i  respectively,  and  the  unknown 
quantities  of  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver,  x,  y,  and  z ;  then  we  have  the 
three  equations : 

X  +  y     +  s  =  w 

b 

~  X  +  y    +  z  =  w 


-  X  +  -,  V  +  s  =  w 
c  b^ 

„         ,         ,    .                c(?('  —  w') 
The  first  and  second  give  :     x  =  —  

Substituting  this  value  in  the  second  and  third, they  become: 

b{tv  —  w')    r  1 

y  +  z  =  vj  — rzrr 

i  „       i(w  —  tu)  r 

-y   +  -        6— ~  t=?] 

whence  :        y  =  — 
I  —  b 

and :  z  =  w  —  (x  +  y). 

For  the  volumetric  estimation  of  bromine,  see  Analysis,  Volumetric  (p.  267).  For 
the  estimation  of  bromine  in  organic  compounds,  see  Analysis,  Organic  (p.  2i7). 

3.  Atomic  Weight  of  Broviine. —  The  older  determinations  of  the  atomic  weight 
of  bromine  were  much  too  low.  Balard  estimated  it  at  75'8,  Liebig  at  75'2,  Berzelius 
at  78'2.  The  most  exact  determinations  are  due  to  Marignac  (Biblioth.  univ.  de 
Genfeve,  xlvi.  357),  who  found:  1.  That  100  pts.  pure  silver  dissolved  in  nitric  acid 
and  precipitated  by  bromide  of  potassium,  yielded,  as  a  mean,  174'065  pts.  bromide  of 
silver;  whence,  the  atomic  weight  of  silver  being  108,  that  of  bromine  is  x  =  74'065  x 
108 

_^  =  79  91. —  2.  That  100  pts.  silver  required  for  precipitation,  110-36  pts.  bromide 

of  potassium;  whence  if  Ag  =  108  and  K  =  39-1,  we  have  100  :  110-36  =  108  : 
39-1  +  x\  whence  x  =  80-09. —  3.  That  100  pts.  bromate  of  potassium  give  off  by 
ignition,  on  the  average,  29-723  pts.  oxygen,  whence  Br  =  79-97.  The  mean  of  all 
these  results  is  very  nearly  Br  =  80,  which  is  the  number  now  universally  adopted. 
Dumas  arrived  at  the  same  result  by  igniting  bromide  of  silver  in  chlorine  gas,  and 
determining  the  difference  of  weight  thereby  produced. 

SROnsiia'E,  PliUOKlBB  or.  Fluorine  is  readily  absorbed  by  bromine.  The 
resulting  compound,  according  to  Leesen  (Phil.  Mag.  Dec.  1844,  p.  520)  is  liquid, 
easily  soluVJe  in  water,  and  does  not  sensibly  attack  glass.  It  has  been  used  as  a 
means  of  accelerating  the  taking  of  photographic  pictures  by  the  electric  light.  (Compt. 
rend,  xxxiii.  501.) 

BBOSZXXJX:,  OXVC^EM'-A.GXSS  OP.  The  series  of  oxygen-compounds  of  bro- 
mine is  by  no  means  so  complete  as  that  of  chlorine.  No  anhydrous  oxide  of  bromine 
is  known,  and  of  the  acids,  only  one  lias  been  obtained  in  the  separate  state  and 
thoroughly  examined,  viz.  Bromic  acid,  HBrO^  already  described  (p.  669).  All 
attempts  to  prepare  a  perb  romio  acid,  analogous  to  perchloric  acid,  HCIO',  have  been 
unsuccessful;  but  the  existence  of  hy pobr omous  acid,  HBrO,  is  rendered  probable 
by  many  experiments,  though  neither  the  acid  itself,  nor  any  of  its  salts,  have  yet 
been  obtained  in  definite  form. 

When  mercuric  oxide  is  added  to  bromine-water,  a  sparingly  soluble  oxybromide  of 
meremy  is  formed,  together  with  a  bleaching  liquid,  which,  by  distillation  in  vacuo, 
yields  a  liquid  supposed  to  be  hypobromous  acid  (IJalard).  According  to  Gay-Lussac, 
hypobromous  anhydride  may  be  obtained  in  the  gaseous  state  in  the  same  manner  as 
hypochlorous  anhytkide.    (See  Chlorine,  Oxides  of.) 

When  bromine  is  added  to  cold  dUute  aqueous  alkalis,  a  metallic  bromide  is  formed, 
together  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  bromate,  and  a  liquid,  which  does  not  smell  of 
bromine,  bleaches  litmus  and  indigo  and  vegetable  colours  in  general,  and  gives  off 
nitrogen  in  contact  with  ammonia.  On  heating  the  liquid,  no  bromine  is  evolved,  but 
a  bromate  is  formed  and  the  bleaching  power  is  destroyed.  These  plienomena  are 
precisely  analogous  to  those  which  are  exhibited  when  chlorine  is  dissolved  in  cold 
alliaUne  solutions.    (See  Hypobromous  Acid.) 
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H'RO'SaittE,  SSSiSBTIDB  OF.    See  Selenium,  Bromide  of. 

BROIVIXSTE,  StTltPHUBS  OP.  Wlien  bromine  is  brought  in  contact  witli 
flowers  of  sulphur  ;it  ordinary  temperatures,  a  dark  brown,  fuming,  oily  liquid  is  formed, 
having  an  odour  like  that  of  sulphide  of  chlorine.  It  is  not  altered  by  cold  water  ; 
but  water  at  10-"  C.  decomposes  it  with  slight  explosion,  forming  sulphuric,  hydro- 
bromic,  and  sulphydric  acids.  When  it  is  distilled,  the  first  third  of  the  distillate 
appears  to  consist  of  Br^S^,  while  the  liquid  remaining  in  the  retort  is  a  mixture  of 
this  compound  with  another  sulphide  of  bromine,  and,  even  when  the  distillation  is 
completed,  there  stiU  remains  a  viscid  liquid  containing  bromine.  (H.  Rose,  Pogg. 
Ann.  xxviii.  550.) 

SROSSIOSOFORIME.  CHBr-I. —  This  compound  is  produced  by  treating  iodo- 
form with  bromine.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  camphorated  mass 
at  0°  C. ;  melts  at  +  6^ ;  is  very  volatile ;  has  a  penetrating  odoiu-  and  saccharine  taste. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  dihrommated  iodide  of  methyl.  (Serullas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[2]  xxxiv.  225  ;  xxxix.  97. — Bouchardat,  J.  Pharm.  xxiii.  10.) 

SROnSISATEC  ACEB.    See  IsATIC  AciD. 

saOMISATlKT.    See  Isatin. 

SSOSSITS.  Native  bromide  of  silver,  found  in  Mexico  and  in  ChUi.  (See  Silver, 
Bromide  of.) 

SKOsaiTOBTIC  A-OTSi.    See  Cithaconic  Acid,  Decompositions  of. 
EROMllTB.    Sym.  with  Alstonitb. 

BROMO-COIVSPOXTIJOS  or  22iOniIM'A.TS2>  COnZPOTTITSS.  Compounds 
resvdting  from  the  substitution  of  bromine  for  hydrogen,  chiefly  in  organic  bodies. 
They  are  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  or  of  bromide  of  phosphorus  on  alcohols, 
acids,  hydjooarbons,  &c.  Most  of  them  are  described  under  the  several  principal 
compounds,  e.  g.  Bromobkucine  under  Beuclne,  &c. 

BROnXOFORKS.  CHBr^.— Produced  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  bromine 
and  caustic  potash  on  wood-spirit,  alcohol,  or  acetone  ;  also  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  aqueous  citric  or  malic  acid ;  and  by  decomposing  bromal  with  alkalis.  It  is  a 
limpid  liquid  of  specific  gravity  2'13,  having  an  agreeable  odour  and  saccharine  taste. 
It  is  less  volatile  than  chloroform,  very  little  soluble  in  water,  to  which,  however,  it 
imparts  its  taste  and  odour ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  essential  oils.  It  dissolves 
small  quantities  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  a  large  quantity  of  iodine.  It  burns 
with  difficulty.  Wlien  its  vapour  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  resolved  into 
charcoal  and  bromine-vapour.  Boiling  potash-ley  decomposes  it  more  easily  than 
chloroform,  yielding  formate  and  bromide  of  potassium.  (Lowig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
iii.  295.— Dumas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ivi.  120.) 

BROnxoPXCREM'.  CBr^'NO^ — A  product  obtained  by  distilling  picric  acid  -svith 
hypobromite  of  calcium  (p.  923). 

BROmoSATCIDB.    See  Salicylautde. 

BROItKOTRXCOirxc  ACXD. )  See  CiTBic  AND  CiTBAcoNic  Acids,  Decompo- 
BROTOOXAFORm.  \    sitioDS  by  bromine. 

BROnsuS.    A  genus  of  grasses.    The  ashes  of  Bromus  erectus  and  Bromus  mollis 
have  been  analysed  by  Way  and  Ogston  (Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Agr.  Soc.  [2]  xii. 
630).    100  pts,  of  Br.  erectus  (air-dried)  yielded  59  6  per  cent,  water,  and  2-1  ash;  of 
Br.  mollis,  76'6  per  cent,  water  and  1-4  ash. 
100  pts.  of  ash  were  found  to  contain  : 

K20   Na^O   Ca^O  Mg^O  FeTi^  S03    SiO^  .  CO^  P^O'    KCl  NaCl 
Br.  erectus.      .    203       ..       10  4      5-0      0  26      ft'S      3S-5      0-5      7-5      10-6  1-4 
Br.  mollis   .       .   30-1      0-3        6  6      2-6      0  21      4-9      33-3      9-1      9-6       .  .  3-1 

BROZtXYRXTE.    Native  bromide  of  sUver.    See  Selves. 
BROUZB.    An  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.    See  Copper. 

BROIS'ZXTE.  ScTiillcrspar.  Biallage  fihro-laminairc.  —  A  mineral  belonging  to 
the  augite  family  (p.  476).  It  is  massive,  with  laminar  structure  inclining  to  fibrous. 
Colour  varying  from  yellowish-bro\vn  to  pinchbeck-brown.  Lustre  from  mother-of- 
pearl  to  bright  adamantine  (pseudo-metallic).  Harder  than  felspar.  Specific  gravity 
3-201  to  3-25.  Like  aR  the  augites,  it  is  a  metasilicate,  its  general  formula  being 
M^SiO'  or  M-O.SiO',  the  M-0  denoting  lime,  magnesia,  manganous  oxide,  and  ferrous 
oxide  in  variable  proportions,  the  magnesia,  however,  predominating.  It  is  found  in 
large  masses  in  beds  of  serpentine. 

Delesse  examined  a  mineral  from  the  serpentine  of  Houx  in  the  A-^osgos,  which 
resembled  bronzite  in  its  large  amount  of  magnesia  (50-33  Si-'O;  1-50  itn'O'  and 
Cr'O';  6-73  Fe-0  ;  31-93  Mg-0;  110  Ca=0  ;  2-11  loss  by  ignition) ;  but  differed  from 
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it  iu  not  possessing  the  same  metallic  lustre  and  pinclibeck-bi'O'wn  colour,  and  in  being 
less  distinctly  cleavable,  especially  parallel  to  oP;  specific  gravity  3'154  (Ann.  Min. 
[4]  xviii.  318).  (For  other  analyses  of  bronzite,  see  Gm.  Handb.  iii.  403,  404; 
Garrett,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xv.  333;  Kjerulf,  Bischofs  Lehrb.  d.  chem.  u.  phys. 
Geolog.  ii.  149.5.) 

b;K002EITS.  Jurinite.  Arkansite. — One  of  the  forms  of  natire  titanic  anhydride 
TiO",  which  is  trimorphous.  The  crystals  belong  to  the  trimetric  system,  and  generally 
exhibit  very  complicated  combinations,  among  which  we  may  assume,  as  the  primary 
form,  the  pyi-amid  P,  in  which  the  lengths  of  the  brachydiagonal,  macrodiagonal,  and 
principal  axis,  are  to  one  another,  as  0-5951  :  1  :  0'5558.  Angle  of  the  terminal  edges 
in  the  bracliydiagonal  section  =  135°  46';  in  the  macrodiagonal  section  =  101°  37'; 
and  of  the  latei^il  edges  -  94°  44.  The  crystals  exhibit,  together  with  P,  the  faces 
00  P  CO  and  CO  P  2,  likewise  other  pyramids  and  horizontal  ^prisms  ;  and  are  often 
reduced  to  the  tabular  form  by  predominance  of  the  faces  co  P  oo.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  00  i?  00.  Yellow,  red,  brown,  or  black,  with  adamantine  or  semi-metallic  lustre. 
Transparent  to  opaque.  Streak  yellowish- white.  Hardness  =  5-5  to  6-0.  Specific 
gravity  =  3'85  to  4'22.  Brittle.  It  is  found  at  Oisans  in  Dauphin^,  at  Tremadoc  in 
Wales,  on  the  St.  Gothard,  in  the  Valorsina  and  the  Grisernthal  in  Switzerland,  at 
Miask  in  the  Ural,  and  at  Magnet  Cove  in  Arkansas.  The  crystals  from  the  last- 
mentioned  locality,  wore  at  first  regarded  as  a  distinct  species, called  Arkansite.  (K  opp, 
Handw.  d.  Chem.  ii.  [2]  521 ;  Krystallographie,  p.  236.) 

BJIOSSITE.  A  variety  of  bitterspar  from  the  Brossa  valley  in  Piedmont  and 
other  locaUties,  distinguished  by  a  rather  large  amount  of  iron.  A  specimen  from 
Traversella,  analysed  by  Hirzel  (Zeitsch.  f.  Pharm.  1850,  p.  24),  yielded  11'13  per 
cent,  ferrous  carbonate. 

BSSOUSOKTETTIA  or  Morus  tinctoria.  —  The   plant  which 

yields  y  e  1 1  o  w  -  w  o  o d .    (See  Morus  and  MoErNTANNic  Acid.) 

SSiOWi-f  BSRRIES.  —  The  fruit  of  fnicticosus.    See  Eubus. 

SKUCXSJS.  Caniiiiarine.  Vomichic.—C-^W^WO^  +  ^WO  (Pelletier  and  Ca- 
ventou  (1819),  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xii.  118;  xxvi.  53. —Pelletier  and  Du m as, 
ibiJ.  xxiv.  176. — Corriol,  J.  Pharm.  xi.  495. — Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xlvii. 
172;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxi.  50.— Eegnault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixviii.  113).  This 
vegetable  alkaloid  exists,  together  with  strychnine,  in  nux  vomica  (the  seed  of  Stri/ch- 
nos  nux  vomica),  in  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius  (the  seed  of  Strycknos  Ignatii),  in  the 
wood  of  Strychnos  Cohibrina,  and  in  upas  ticute,  an  extract  prepared  from  the  bark  of 
the  Strychnos  tieute,  and  used  by  some  of  the  natives  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
for  poisoning  their  arrows.  It  also  exists  in  large  quantity,  and  unaccompanied  by 
strychnine,  in  false  angustura  bark,  originally  supposed  to  be  the  bark  of  Briicia  an- 
tidysenterica,  but  now  ascertained  to  belong  to  a  species  of  strychnos,  probably  Strych- 
nos nux  vomica. 

Preparation. — 1.  From  false  angustura  hark. — The  pidverised  bark  is  treated  with 
ether  to  remove  fatty  matter,  then  digested  in  strong  alcohol;  the  dry  alcoholic  ex- 
tract is  dissolved  in  water ;  the  colouring  matter  precipitated  by  subacetate  of  lead  ;  the 
excess  of  lead  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydi-ogen  ;  and  the  liquid,  which  contains  the 
brucine  in  solution,  is  boiled  with  magnesia,  again  filtered  and  evaporated.  The 
brucine  is  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  granular  mass,  generally  coloured.  To 
purify  this  product,  it  is  satm-ated  with  oxalic  acid  ;  the  oxalate  of  brucine  is  washed 
with  absolute  alcohol  cooled  to  0°  C.  which  dissolves  the  coloiu'ing  mattei-,  then 
redissolved  in  water,  and  decomposed  hy  lime  or  magnesia  ;  and  the  brucine  thus  set 
free,  is  redissolved  in  alcohol  and  crystallised  by  slow  evaporation  (Pelletier  and 
Caventoii).  Thenard  (Traite  de  Chimie,  6th  ed.  iv.  281),  recommends  as  an 
economical  mode  of  preparing  brucine,  to  treat  the  bark  with  boUing  water,  add  oxalic 
acid  to  the  aqueous  decoction,  concentrate  by  evaporation,  and  purify  the  oxalate  of 
brucine  with  cold  alcohol,  as  above. 

2.  From  the  seeds  of  Strychnos  nux  vomica,  ^-c.  —  The  mother-liquors  obtained  in 
the  preparation  of  strychnine  from  these  seeds  (see  Stetchnine),  contain  bnicine, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  them  by  concentrating  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and 
slightly  supersaturating  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  mixture,  if  left  to  itself  for 
a  few  days,  deposits  crystals  of  siilphate  of  brucine,  which  are  to  be  pressed,  redis- 
solved in  boiling  water,  and  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal.  The  brucine  is  then 
separated  by  ammonia. 

Properties. — Brucine  crystallises  by  slow  evaporation  from  its  solution  in  hydrated 
alcohol,  in  oblique  rhomboi'dal  prisms,  often  rather  large,  and  sometimes  agglomerated 
in  heads  like  mushrooms.  By  rapid  crystallisation  from  boiling  water,  nacreous 
laminated  masses  are  obtained,  having  the  aspect  of  boric  acid.  The  crystals  contain 
4  at.  water  of  crystallisation  (=  15 '45  per  cent.)  ;  they  effloresce  quickly  in  dry  air, 
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and  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  a  little  above  100°  C.  Tliey  dissolve  in 
850  pts.  of  cold,  and  500  pts.  of  boiling  water;  tliey  are  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  spar- 
ingly in  essential  oils,  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  fat  oUs.  The  alcoholic  solution  turns 
the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left;  specific  rotatory  power  =  —61°  27'.  Acids 
diminish  the  rotatory  power. 

Brucine  is  poisonous,  and  acts  on  the  animal  economy  like  strychnine,  but  with 
much  less  energy. 

DeconifositioriS.  —  1.  Strong  nitric  acid  colours  brucine  deep  red,  forming  a  peculiar 
nitro-compound  (cacotheline),  and  evolving  nitrite  of  methyl,  together  with  nitric 
oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride,  this  last  not  being  a  direct  product  of  the  reaction,  but 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  oxalic  acid  previously  formed.  (Strecker,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xci.  76.) 

C23H26j;f20»  +  6HN0'  =  C^'H^^N^O^'  +  CHINO^  +  C^ffO'  +  2N0  +  2W0 

Cacotheline.  Nitrite  of  Oxalic 

metliyl.  acid. 

The  addition  of  protochloride  of  tin  to  the  mixture  changes  the  red  colour  to  a  fine 
violet.  This,  together  with  the  red  colour  first  produced,  is  quite  characteristic  of 
brucine,  and  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  other  alkaloids.  —  2.  Strong  sulplmrio  acid 
imparts  to  brucine,  first  a  rose,  then  a  yellow,  and  then  a  yellowish-green  colour.  — 
3.  Brucine  boiled  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  forms  a  brown  or 
red  mass.  This  character  further  distinguishes  brucine  from  strychnine,  which,  when 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  lead,  assumes  a  blue  colour,  changing 
through  violet  and  red  to  yellow.  —  4.  Biiicine  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  per- 
oxide of  manganese,  gives  off  inflammable  vapours  and  a  liquid  (probably  hydrate  of 
methyl),  which  burns  with  a  blue  flame ;  the  same  liquid  is  produced  on  treating 
brucine  with  mercuric  oxide,  or  with  sidphuric  acid  and  chromate  of  potassium,  car- 
bonic and  formic  acids  being  likewise  evolved  in  the  latter  case. — 5.  Chlorine  does 
not  produce  immediate  turbidity  in  a  solution  of  brucine,  but  coloiu's  it  yellow,  and 
afterwards  red ;  this  last  colour  disappears  after  a  while,  the  liquid  at  the  same  time 
depositing  yeUow  uncrystallisable  flakes.  —  6.  Bromine  dissolved  in  alcohol,  quieldy 
attacks  brucine,  colouring  it  violet.  AVith  a  weak  solution  of  bromine  and  sulphate  of 
brucine,  a  resinous  matter  is  formed,  together  Avith  bromohrucine.  —  7.  Iodine  forms 
with  brucine  two  peculiar  compounds.  Iodide  of  ethyl  converts  it  into  hydriodate 
of  ethylhrucine. 

Comhinations. — The  salts  of  brucine  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
crystallisable.  Strong  nitric  acid  coloiu-s  them  red.  They  are  decomposed,  not  only 
by  mineral  alkalis,  but  also  by  morphine  and  strychnine,  which  precipitate  the 
brucine.  Wlien  diluted  with  water  and  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  tartaric  acid, 
they  are  not  precipitated  by  acid  carbonates  of  alkaH-metals. 

Acetate  op  Bbucine  is  very  soluble  and  uncrystallisable. 

CmoEATE  OP  Brucine. — Transparent  rhombs.  Decomposes  suddenly  when  strongly 
heated. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Brucine,  C^'ff  ^N^O '.HCl,  or  Chloride  of  Brucium,  C^'H-'N^O'.Cl 
(at  140°  0.)  A  solution  of  brucine  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  the  salt  on  cooling 
in  crystalline  tufts,  moderately  soluble  in  water.  The  chloromer curate,  C-^H-''N-0''.HC1. 
2HgCl,  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  magma  on  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  two 
component  salts  ;  and  if  the  mass  be  heated  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  and  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  Uquid  on  cooling,  deposits  the  double  salt  in  long  needles,  whicli 
must  be  washed,  first  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  then  with  strong  alcohol. 

The  cMoroplatinatc,  C^^H^''N'^0''.HCl.PtCP,  is  obtained  as  a  precipitate  of  a  fine 
yellow  coloiir,  by  mixing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  brucine  with  dichloride  of  platinum. 

Hybeofebrocyanates  of  Brucine. — Three  of  these  salts  are  known:  a.  4C-^H''''N-0\ 
4HCy.2FoCy  +  2H'^0.  Precipitated  on  mixing  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
with  nitrate  of  brucine,  in  shining  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  alcohol ;  ^  ery  hygroscopic.  When  heated  to  100°  C.  or  boiled  with  M  ater, 
it  decomposes,  giving  off  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  depositing  a  blue  precipitate.  /3.  The 
alcohoKc  solutions  of  brucine  and  hydroferrocyanic  acid  form  a  white  amorphous  pre- 
cipitate soluble  in  excess  of  brucine.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
has  an  acid  reaction,  and  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  heat.  7.  A  cold  solution  of  brucine 
forms  with  ferricyanide  (red  prussiate)  of  potassium,  a  deep  yellow  crystalline  preci- 
pitate, which  appears  to  be  more  stable  than  the  salt,  &c.  (Brandes,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phann.  Ixvi.  266.) 

Hydrofluate  op  Brucine. — A  solution  of  brucine  in  warm,  moderately  concen- 
trated hydrofluoric  acid,  deposits,  on  cooling,  small  colourless  prisms,  moderately  soluble 
in  water,  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol,  neai'ly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol.  Gives  off  3'34 
per  cent,  water  at  100°  C. 
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Htdriodate  of  Beucine.  C^'H-''N^0''.HI  +  aq. — Rectangular  laminae,  or  very  short 
prisms ;  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  hot  water  ;  dissolves  in  alcohol  more 
readily  than  in  water.  (Eegnault.) 

loDATE  OF  Bktjcine. — A  solution  of  bmcine  in  iodic  acid,  not  in  excess,  yields  by 
evaporation  two  salts,  viz.  an  acid  salt,  which  ci-ystallises  in  hard,  transparent,  foux- 
sided  prisms,  and  an  opaque  silky  salt,  which  appears  to  contain  an  excess  of  base. 

Iodides  of  Bkucine.  a.  (C"H™Is-0')-.P.  —  Orange-yellow  precipitate,  obtained  by 
adding  to  a  cold  alcoholic  solution  of  brucine,  a  quantity  of  tincture  of  iodine  not  suffi- 
cient to  form  the  compound  0.    (Analysis  33'3  per  cent,  iodine ;  calc.  32'i  per  cent.) 

0.  C-^ir-''N-0 '.I^. — Produced  by  triturating  brucine  with  excess  of  iodine,  either  in 
powder  or  in  alcoholic  tincture.  Brown  powder  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  Treated  with 
a  hot  dilute  acid,  it  gives  olT  iodine  and  yields  a  salt  of  brucine.  With  nitrate  of 
silver,  it  gives  a  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver.  Gave  by  analysis  36-13  per  cent.  C  ; 
3-69  H,  and  45-66  I;  calc.  35-8  C,  3-4  H,  and  48  9  I.  (Pelletier,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[-2]  xliii.  176.) 

NiTEATE  OF  Beucine.  C-'H'-^iSr-O  '.HNO'  +  2aq. — A  solution  of  brucine  in  dilute 
nitric  acid  yields  this  salt  in  colourless  four-sided  prisms,  bevelled  at  the  summits. 
Less  soluble  in  water  than  nitrate  of  strychnine. 

Oxalate  of  Brucine  crystaUises  in  long  needles,  especially  when  the  acid  is  iu 
excess.    Sparingly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Perchxorate  of  Beucine. —  Small  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  Gives  off  5-4  per  cent,  water  at  170°  C,  and 
explodes  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Periodate  of  Beucine  crystallises  fi-om  an  alcoholic  solution  by  evaporation  at 
30*^  or  40°  C.  in  beautifid  colourless  needles,  which  are  decomposed  by  heat  with  a 
slight  noise.  Moderately  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  the  solutions  tm-n  brown  when 
exposed  to  the  au-.  (Budeker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  Ixxi.  64. — Langlois,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  xxxiv.  278.) 

Phosphates  of  Beucine.  a.  {C"'a"''N-0'f.FJPO\  or  (C=^H='N20^)^H.P0'.  (at 
100°  C.) —  A  solution  of  brucine  in  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  yields  the  salt,  when  concen- 
trated, in  large  shortened  prisms,  having  a  faint  yellowish  colour,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  dissolving  in  any  proportion  in  hot  water.  Neutral  to  litmus  paper.  The 
crystals  contain  water,  which  they  lose  on  exposm-e  to  the  air.  At  100°  they  fuse  in 
their  water  of  crystallisation  to  a  resinous  mass,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  expel  the 
last  traces  of  water. —  /3.  Acid  Salt.  Obtained  by  using  an  excess  of  acid.  CrystaUises 
in  large  rectangvdar  plates,  very  soluble  and  efflorescent. — y.  Phosphate  of  Brucine.  and 
Soda  C-'H=''N-0'.NaH-PO<  (at  100°  C.)  Obtained  by  digesting  brucine  with  ordinary 
phosphate  of  sodium.   Short  opaque  prisms.    (Anderson,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxxiii.  163.) 

PicEOTo:cATE  OF  Brucine  crystallisos  from  a  boiling  solution  in  white,  siUcy,  flexible 
needles. 

Sulphate  of  Beucine.— The  normal  salt.  (C2'H2'=]Sr=0^)^H'SO< -1- 7aq.  is  obtained 
by  satiu-ating  brucine  with  dilute  sulphydric  acid.  Long  needles,  very  soluble  in 
M'ater,  sparingly  in  alcohol;  gives  off  its  water  at  130° C.  An  acid  sulphate  is  ob- 
tained by  crystallising  the  normal  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  removing  the  excess 
of  acid  by  washing  with  ether. — Dovhh  sulphates.  On  adding  brucine  to  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  or  iron,  part  only  of  the  metaUic  base  is  precipitated. 

SuLPHOCTANATB  OF  Brucine.  C-'H-^N-O'.HCyS. —  Obtained  by  saturating  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  brucine  with  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  sulp)hocyanic  acid. 
Colourless  scales,  anhydrous,  soluble  in  water,  infusible  at  100°  C. 

Taetbates  of  Brucine.  o.  Normal  tartrates.  (C'-'H-'=N-0')-.C'H''0'' +  5A  aq. 
8aq.  and  14 aq.  —  Obtained  in  limpid  well-defined  crystals  by  dissolving  2  at.  brucine 
iu  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  1  at.  tartaric  acid.  Very  soluble  in  hot,  sparingly  in  cold 
water. — a.  The  tartrate  (dextro-rotatory)  is  deposited  immediately  in  limpid  laminae, 
containing  8  at.  water,  7|  at.  of  which  are  given  off  at  100°  C,  and  the  remainder  at 
150°  (in  aU  13-22  per  cent.;  by  calculation  13-18  percent.)  Crystallised  from  95  per 
cent,  alcohol,  the  same  salt  contains  only  5\  at.  water,  or  11  at.  water  to  2  at.  of  the 
salt,  5  of  which  are  given  off  at  100°  C,  and  the  remainder  at  150°  (in  all  10  percent. ; 
by  calculation  9-5  per  cent.)  The  antitartrate  (lavo-rotatory)  always  contains  14H-0, 
whether  crystallised  from  water  or  from  strong  alcohol.  It  effloresces  quickly  in  sum- 
mer ;  gives  off  20  06  per  cent,  water  at  100°,  and  1  per  cent,  more  at  150°  (iu  all  21 
per  cent.  =  14  at.) 

/3.  Acid  tartrates.  C--^H-'^N'^0'.C'II'"'0'' +  5aq. —  Obtained  by  mixing  brucine  and 
tartaric  acid  in  equal  numbers  of  -atoms.  The  tartrate  precipitates  immediately 
and  completely,  as  a  granular  crystalline  powder.  It  is  always  anhydrous,  whether 
crystallised  from  ^vatcr  or  from  alcohol.    Begins  to  decompose  at  about  200°  C.  The 
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antiiartrate  contains  5  at.  water  (cale.  15'7  per  cent. ;  exp.  14'5  per  cent.)  :  gixes  off 
13'3  per  cent.  (4|-at.)at  100°,  the  rest  at  150'".  Very  soluble  in  hot,  sparingly  in  cold 
water.    Eifioresces  easily  Lii  dry  air.    (Pasteur,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxviii.  472.) 

Thiosulphatb,  or  Hyposulphite  of  BRucrNE  (C-^H-'''N-0^)-.H'-S-'0^  +  5  aq.  (air- 
dried),  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  brucine,  mixed  with  alcohol  and  sulphide  of  am- 
monium, is  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air.  It  crystallises  in  prismatic  needles, 
which  dissolve  in  105  pts.  of  cold  water,  and  give  off  1  at.  water  when  dried  over  oil 
of  vitriol.    (How,  Ed.  N.  Phil.  J.  [new  ser.]  vol.  xcviii). 

Subsiitution-derivativcs  of  Brucine. 

Bkojiobeucixe,  C'H^BrN-O '. — When  a.  solution  of  bromine  in  dilute  alcohol  is 
added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  brucine,  a  resinous  substance  immediately 
forms  :  and  if  the  addition  of  the  bromine  be  continued  till  two-thirds  of  the  brucine 
is  converted  into  this  substance,  the  decanted  solution  then  precipitated  by  ammonia, 
tlie  precipitate  dissolved  in  very  weak  alcohol,  and  boiling  water  containing  a  little 
alcohol  poured  by  small  portions  into  the  liquid,  and  afterwards  a  little  pure  water, 
also  boiling,  a  slight  turbidity  soon  appears  ;  and  on  leaving  the  solution  to  cool, 
bromobrucine  is  deposited  in  small  needles,  having  a  slight  brown  coloiu-.  It  gave  by 
analysis  17"5  per  cent,  bromine  (ealc.  16-9  per  cent.)  It  is  not  coloured  red  by  strong 
nitric  acid.   (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiv.  314.) 

Ethylbrucine.  C-^H-^(C'H^)N^0''. — The  hydriodate  of  this  base  is  obtained  by 
treating  a  cooled  alcoholic  solution  of  brucine  with  excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl,  in  crystals 
containing  2[C-'H-*(C-H*)N^0*.HI]  -)-  aq.  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in 
hot  alcohol.  Potash  does  not  separate  the  base  from  this  salt ;  but  on  treating  the 
solution  with  recently  precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  ethylbrucine  [?  hydi'ate  of  ethyl- 
brucium,  C-^H^"(C-H^)N-0'.H.O,  analogous  to  hydrate  of  ammonium]  is  obtained. 
This  base  dissolves  readily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
solid  state.  The  solution  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  precipitates  ferric  oxide,  zinc- 
oxide,  and  alumina,  redissolving  the  two  latter  in  excess.  It  decomposes  ammonia- 
salts,  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  With  nitric  acid,  it  gives  the  same  red 
colour  as  brucine.  It  neutralises  acids  completely.  The  nitrate  and  hydi-ochlorate 
crystallise,  their  solutions  however  becoming  coloured  during  evaporation.  The  hycU'o- 
chlorate  forms  with  dichloride  of  platinum  a  crystalline  double  salt,  contamkig 
C-^H-XC'-H'')N-0<.HCl.PtCP.  (Gunning,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Lsvii.  46.) 

SKUCITXi.  Nemalitc.  Lancaster ite.  Native  Magnesia. — MgHO,  the  magnesium 
being  sometimes  partly  replaced  by  iron.  Crystallises  in  rhombohedral  forms.  Primary 
form  E,  =  82°  15',  generally  forming  the  combinations  oE  .  oo  R.  Cleavage  very  easy 
parallel  to  the  base.  It  is  usually  foliated  or  massive ;  also  fibrous,  the  fibres  being 
separable  and  elastic.  Hardness  =1'5.  Specific  gravity  2-35  (Hardinger).  AVhite 
inclining  to  grey,  blue  or  green,  with  pearly  lustre.  Streak  white.  Transparent  in 
various  degrees,  sometimes  translucent  on  the  edges  only.  Sectile.  Flexible  in  thin 
laminae.  Gives  off  water  when  heated,  but  does  not  fuse.  Dissolves  in  acids  without 
efflorescence.  It  accompanies  other  magnesian  minerals  in  serpientine,  in  TJnst,  one 
of  the  Shetland  isles,  where  it  is  sometimes  found  in  regular  crystals ;  at  Pyschminsk 
in  the  Ural ;  at  Goiijat  in  France  ;  at  Hoboken  New  Jersey ;  and  in  the  State  of  New 
York.    (Dana,  ii.  133.) 

The  name  Brucitc  is  also  used  as  a  synonyme  of  Chondeodite  (g.  v.) 

BRVXTOIiIG  ACID.  A  substance  obtained  byEunge  from  coal-tar  naphtha 
(Pogg.  Ann.  xxi.  65,  315  ;  xxxii.  308).  When  the  alkaline  liquid  obtained  by  treat- 
ing coal-tar  naphtha  with  miUc  of  lime,  is  mixed  with  an  acid,  a  mixture  of  phenic  or 
carbolic  acid,  rosolic  acid  and  brunolic  acid  separates  out;  and  on  distilling  this 
mixuu'e  with  water,  the  phenic  acid  passes  over,  leaving  a  brown  pitchy  residue, 
containing  rosolic  and  brunolic  acid.  When  this  mixture  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  alcohol,  and  milk  of  lime  added,  a  rose-coloured  solution  is  formed,  containing 
rosolate  of  calcium,  while  brunolate  of  calcium  separates  as  a  brown  precipitate,  which 
when  decomposed  by  liydi'ochloric  acid,  yields  brunolic  acid  in  brown  flakes.  It  ap- 
pears to  combine  with  bases,  but  neither  the  acid  itself  nor  any  of  its  salts  have  yet 
been  obtained  in  a  definite  state. 

BRVVrSW'XCK-G'REEXr.  A  green  pigment  consisting  of  oxychloride  of  copper, 
Cu'*Cl-0'  =  2CuC1.3Ca-0,  prepared  by  moistening  copper  turnings  with  hydrochloric 
acid  or  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  leaving  them  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  oxy- 
chloride then  forms  on  the  surface,  and  is  washed  off  with  water,  and  dried  at  a  gentle 
heat.    (See  Coppee.) 

BSVOISZN'.    One  of  the  constituents  of  the  resin  of  arbol-a-brea  (p.  354). 

BRVOKTXM'.  The  bitter  principle  of  the  root  of  the  red-berried  bryony  {Bryonia 
didica).  It  may  be  obtained  by  treating  the  root  with  boiling  water,  precipitating  the 
filtered  liquid  with  subacetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
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hydrogen,  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid,  and  exbausting  the  residue  with  alcoliol 
(13randes  and  I'  irnhaber,  Brandes'  Arch.  Pharm.  iii.  356).  It  is  a  yellowish-whito 
mass,  sometimes  red  or  brownish  ;  tastes  sweetish  at  fii'st,  then  styptic  and  very  bitter. 
Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming 
a  blue  liquid,  wliich  changes  to  green.  It  is  not  altered  by  alkalis.  The  aqueous 
solution  forms  white  precipitates  with  nitrate  of  silver,  mercurous  nitrate,  and  subaoetate 
of  lead.  Brj'onin  acts  as  a  drastic  purgative,  andin  large  doses  is  poisonous.  (Gerh. 
Traite,  iv.  274.) 

According  to  Walz  (Chem.  Centralb.  1859,  p.  5),  the  alcoholic  extract  of  liryony 
root  contains  two  bitter  substances,  bryonin  and  bryonitin,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated Ijy  treating  the  aqueous  infusion  of  the  alcoholic  extract  with  subacetate  of  lead, 
which  pi-ecipitates  the  greater  part  of  the  bryonitin,  leaving  bryonin  in  solution. 
llri/oii./n.wheTi  freed  from  adhering  resin  by  treatment  with  absolute  ether,  is  a  white 
or  sliglitly  coloured  gramdar  substance,  transparent  in  thin  layers,  and  according  to 
Walz,  contains  C^'H'*"0"' ;  but  the  simpler  formula,  C^H^O-,  agrees  well  enough  with 
the  results  of  the  analysis.  It  appears  to  be  a  gluooside,  and  is  resolved  by  boiling 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  into  glucose,  and  two  amorphous  bodies,  viz.  bryoretin, 
soluble  in  ether,  and  hy drobryoretin,  insoluble  in  ether,  but  soluble  in  alcohol: 

Bryonin.  Bryoreiin.  Hydro-  Glucose. 

bryoretin. 

Bri/onitin  forms  a  white  crystalline  mass,  soluble  in  water  and  ether,  insoluble  in 
alco!i<5l.    Walz  regards  the  bryonin  of  Brandes  and  Fii'uhaber  as  an  impure  siibstanoe. 
BRYORETIET.    See  the  last  article. 

BUStriilM'  (from  /3ous,  ox).  The  name  of  a  peculiar  substance,  said  by  Morin 
to  exist  in  cow-dung,  and  to  be  copiously  precipitated  by  metallic  salts,  tincture  of 
galls,  and  alum,  and  therefore  to  be  active  in  the  application  of  cow-dung  to  calico- 
jirinting. 

BVCHOXiZITB.  A  silicate  of  aluminium,  varying  in  composition  between 
Al'O-'.SiO-  and  2APO'.3SiO-,  and  probably  nothing  but  fibrous  disthene  mixed  with 
quartz.    (See  Disthene  and  Sillimanite.) 

BITCKIAETDITE.    See  Epidote. 

BUCKTHORW.    See  Khamnus. 

BUCKWHEAT.  Foli/rionum  fago'pynun,  and  P.  tartai-lcmn. — A  plant  indigenous 
in  Asia,  but  mui-h  cultivated  in  the  North  of  Europe,  where  the  flour  is  used  for  food. 
The  dry  plant  yields  on  the  average,  43  per  cent.  l)y  weight  of  grain,  and  57  straw. 

The  seed  of  biickwheat  contains  on  the  average  : 


Air  dried.  Anhydrous. 

Nitrogenous  matter    .       .       .       .       8'6  lO'O 

Starch,  &c                                            51-9  60-5 

Woody  fibre,  &c                                    23-1  26-9 

Ash  2-2  2-5 

Water  14-2 


Pierre  (Compt.  rend.  xlvi.  203)  found  in  100  pts.  of  buckwheat-seed,  2'1  pts. 
nitrogen,  0-5  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  3'2  fat;  in  100  pts.  of  commercial  buckwheat 
floiu" :  1'3  pts.  nitrogen  ;  in  100  pts.  of  the  coarse  yellowflour:  5'6  nitrogen,  2'4  phos- 
phoric anhydride,  and  7'2  fat;  in  the  bran,  2"4  nitrogen,  1'2  phosphoric  anhydiide, 
and  4-8  fat.  Mulder  found  in  100  jits.  of  buckwheat  flour  7'5  pts.  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents, and  the  same  in  the  bran. 


Conqxisition  of  the  Ash  of  the  Grain  and  Straw  of  Buckwheat. 


Grain. 

Straw. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

I'otash  

8-7 

15-0 

10-3 

31  7 

21  0 

39-6 

40-5 

28-2 

23  9 

Soda  

20- 1 

240 

Lu-ne  

6-7 

11-5 

22-0 

15  7 

14-(l 

12-8 

U-G 

141 

18G 

Magnesia  .... 

10  4 

13-5 

40-3 

1  G 

1  9 

3  2 

1-4 

4-7 

4  2 

Ferric  oxide  .... 

10 

0  6 

0  5 

.Sulpiiuric  anliydride 

2-2 

^■4 

r,  8 

4-7 

2-8 

2-7 

4  3 

7-1 

3-5 

Silicic  „ 

II  7 

10  0 

4-4 

3  C, 

4-1 

41 

4-2 

4  8 

5'2 

Phosphoric  ,, 

.')()■  1 

12-5 

9-U 

1(1-3 

9-5 

04 

8-9 

10  9 

100 

Chloride  of  potassium  , 

7-4 

2fi-9 

0-8 

3  1 

G  8 

9  7 

Cliloride  of  sodium  , 

1-0 

4  9 

4  5 

3  0 

3  2 

3-7 

3-4 

1-7 

Carbonic  anhydride 

2U-4 

lG-1 

271 

22-2 

200 

23  1 

1-9 

0-8 

Manganic  oxide 

3-2 

1-0 
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1.  Analysed  by  Bichon  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  1.  419).  2,  3.  By  Sprengel  (J.  techn. 
Chem.  vi.  402  ;  x.  350).  4—9.  By  Wolff  (J.  pr.  Chem.  lii.  65).  4.  Straw  of  buek- 
•wheat  grown  in  mimanured  soil ;  5,  on  soil  manured  with  chloride  of  sodium  ;  6.  with, 
nitrate  of  potassium ;  7,  with  potashes ;  8,  with  sulphate  of  magnesium ;  9,  with  lime. 

Sprengel  found  in  the  air-dried  straw,  3 '20  per  cent.  ash. 

Colouring  Matters  of  Buckwheat. — The  leaves  contain  a  yellow  colouring-matter, 
first  observed  by  Nachtigal  (Jahresber.  f.  Chem.  1849,  p.  713),  further  examined  by 
Schunck  (Chem.  Gaz.  1858,  Jan.  18;  Jahresber.  1857,  p.  489).  According  to  Schunck, 
its  composition  may  be  most  simply  expressed  by  the  formula,  C^H'O-,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  rwi/re  {q.v.),  and  with  Moldenhauer's  ilixanthin.  It  crystallises 
in  yellow  needles,  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in  boiling  water, 
more  still  in  alcohol.  Alkalis  dissolve  it,  forming  a  deep  yellow  solution,  from  which 
it  is  precipitated  by  acids  ;  if,  however,  the  solution  be  exposed  to  the  air,  the  colour- 
ing matter  is  transformed  into  an  amorphous  substance,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  no 
longer  precipitable  by  acids.  Hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  change  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  crystalline  substance  to  deep  orange  :  but  water  restores  it.  DUute  sul- 
phuric acid  does  not  decompose  it,  even  at  boiling  heat ;  nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
oxalic  acid.  With  oxide  of  lead,  it  forms  a  bright  yellow  compound,  like  chromate  of 
lead,  and  communicates  a  bright  yellow  colour  to  cotton  stuffs  mordanted  ■ndth  acetate 
of  alumina.  The  presence  of  foreign  matters  in  the  crude  extract  of  buckwheat  straw, 
renders  the  colour  somewhat  impure.  According  to  Nachtigal,  5  pts.  of  buckwheat 
straw  contain  as  much  colouring  matter  as  1  pt.  of  quercitron.  According  to  Schunck, 
1000  pts.  of  the  fresh  leaves  contain  rather  more  than  1  pt.  of  pure  colouring  matter. 

Buckwheat  straw  has  been  said  to  yield  indigo  by  fermentation ;  a  statement  which, 
however,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  Schunck  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2'^  Aufi. 
ii.  [2]  551.    Ure's  Bictioyiary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  aiid  Mines,  ii.  467.) 

BUCVRTTIWAWGA  KESXir.  A  fossil  resin,  occurring  in  an  auriferous  alluvium 
near  Bucurumanga  in  New  Granada.  It  is  light  yellow,  transparent,  somewhat  heavier 
than  water;  becomes  strongly  electric  by  friction;  is  insoluble  in  alcohol;  swells  up  in 
ether  and  becomes  opaque.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  biirns  in  the  air  withoiit 
residue.  It  resembles  amber  in  outward  appearance,  but  does  not  yield  succinic  acid 
by  dry  distillation.  It  contains  82'7  per  cent,  carbon,  10'8  hydrogen,  and  6'5  oxygen. 
(Boussingault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  vi.  507.) 

SUEXrixr.  A  substance  obtained  by  Buchner,  from  the  bark  oi  Bue.na  hexandra, 
BUBBSTOXTE.    A  cellular  flinty  quartz  rock. 

BVKKTT  XiEAVES.  The  leaves  of  JDiosma  crenata,  a  nitaceous  plant  growing 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Gassincourt  (Buchn.  Eepert.  Pharm.  xxvi.  328)  found  in 
1000  pts.  of  them,  besides  gum,  resin,  &c.,  6'6  pts.  of  a  volatile  oil,  having  a  gold-yellow 
colour,  a  sharp  irritating  taste  and  odoiu",  lighter  than  water,  and  somewhat  soluble 
therein.  Brandes  (Arch.  d.  N.  Apoth.  Ver.  xxii.  229)  found  malic  and  oxalic  acids 
in  the  leaves,  besides  albumin,  gum,  resins,  &c. ;  and  in  1000  pts.  88  pts.  volatUe  oil, 
and  40  pts.  of  a  yellowish-brown  bitter  substance,  soluble  in  water,  which  he  called  dios- 
min.  Landerer  (Buehner's  Repert.  Ixxxiv.  63)  foimd  in  the  alcoholic  tincture  of 
bukku  leaves,  a  crystalline  bitter  deposit,  which,  however,  was  insoluble  in  water. 

BUBATXTE.  A  hydrated  carbonate  of  zinc,  copper,  and  calcium,  occurring  in 
verdigris-green,  radiated,  acicular  crystals,  or  plumose  aggregations,  of  specific  gravity 
3'32,  at  Chessy  and  Frammont  in  France,  and  at  Volterra  and  Temperino  in  Tuscany 
(Delesse,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xviii.  478).  It  is  very  variable  in  composition,  and  is 
probably  a  mixture  of  several  minerals. 

BURETTE.    See  Analysis,  Volumetric  (p.  256). 

BITRGUXTDY  PITCH  or  RESZM'.  Poix  dc  Bourgogne,  Fix  alba,  Poix  blanche, 
is  the  white  pitch  obtained  from  pine-wood.  The  resin  of  Pinus  picea  purified  by 
repeated  boiling  with  water,  is  also  called  Burgundy  pitch.  (See  Pine-kesins  and 
Pitch.) 

BVRSERA  CTTnxniXFERA.  Gommart. — A  terebinthaceous  tree  grovdug  in 
the  Antilles.  It  yields  a  dry  white  resin  having  a  crystalline  fractm-e,  and  an  odour 
of  turpentine,  also  like  that  of  elemi.  It  is  but  slightly  fusible,  but  diffuses  itself 
through  boiling  water  in  small  tenacious  granides.  The  resin  distilled  with  water 
yields  47  per  cent,  of  a  coloured  volatile  oil  {Gommart-oil,  Essence  de  gominart), 
which,  wlien  pm-ified  by  standing  in  contact  with  potasli,  then  with  potassium,  and 
rectification,  has  the  same  odoiu-,  composition,  and  vapour-density  as  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  forms  with  hydrochloric  acid,  two  compounds,  one  of  wliioh  is  crystalline  and  con- 
sists of  C'»H'«.2HC1.    (H.  Deville,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxvii.  90.) 

BTTSTilMXTE.    Native  silicate  of  manganese.  See  Eiiodonite. 

BUTEA  C1T9X.    Bengal  Kino. — The  juice  of  Buieafrondosa,  Roxb.,  often  sent  into 
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the  market  instead  of  genuiue  kino.  It  forms  black-brown,  slightly  lustrous,  brittle 
lumps,  has  an  astringent  taste,  and  yields  pyroeatechiu  by  dry  distillation. 

BITTZC  ACXD.  A  solid  fatty  acid,  which  Heintz  obtained  (Pogg.  Ann.  xc. 
137),  though  not  piu-e,  by  partially  precipitating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  solid  fatty 
acidsof  butter  with  acetate  of  magnesium,  this  acid  then  forming  the  less  soluble  com- 
pound. Heintz  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  pm-e  state  it  woidd  have  the  composition  of 
arachidic  acid  C-''H'°0-.    (See  p.  353.) 

BUTTER.  The  fatty  non-azotised  constituent  of  milk.  It  is  suspended  in  the  milk 
in  minute  globules,  and  rises  to  the  sm'face,when  the  milk  is  left  at  rest,  in  the  form  of 
cream,  together  with  a  certain  quantity  of  casein  and  the  other  constituents  of  the  milk. 
Butter  is  obtained  from  cream  by  agitation  or  clmrninci,  which  causes  tlie  fat-globules 
to  unite  in  larger  masses  and  separate  completely  from  the  watery  Liquid,  called 
buiter-miUc.  Butter  thus  obtained  and  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  commonly  us'ed,  consists 
of  i  pure  fat  or  real  butter  and  |  of  butter-milk,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by 
melting  it  in  a  tall  vessel  at  about  60°  C,  decanting  the  clear  fat  which  floats  at  tlie 
top,  and  washing  with  water  at  40°  C.  Ordinary  butter  from  cow's  milk,  is  com- 
posed, according  to  Chevi-eid,  of  stearin,  margarin,  and  olein,  with  small  quantities  of 
butyrin,  caproin,  and  capriu,  to  which  its  odour  is  due.  According  to  Heintz,  it  con- 
tains olein,  a  large  quantity  of  palmitiu,  and  a  small  quantity  of  stearin,  together 
with  very  small  qiiantities  of  glycei'ides,  yielding  by  saponification,  myristic  acid  and 
butic  acid,  C-'WO-  {vid.  suj).) 

Butter  dissolves  in  28  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-82.  It  is  very 
apt  to  turn  rancid,  a  change  which  consists  in  the  separation  of  the  fatty  acids  from 
the  glycerin,  and  may  be  prevented  to  a  certain  extent  by  salting  or  by  melting  it,  so 
as  to  sejiarate  the  foreign  matters  which  induce  the  decomposition. 

"  At  Constantinople,  the  butter  brought  from  the  Crimea  and  tlie  Kirban,  is  kept 
sweet  by  melting  it  while  fresh  over  a  very  slow  fire,  and  removing  tlie  scum  as  it 
rises.  By  melting  butter  in  this  manner,  and  then  salting  it,  it  may  be  kept  good 
and  fine-tasted  for  two  years  ;  moreover,  this  melting,  if  carefully  done,  injures  neither 
the  taste  nor  colour.  Th^nard  too  recommends  the  same  method.  He  directs  the 
the  melting  to  be  done  on  a  water-batli,  or  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  140°  Fahr. ;  and 
to  be  continued  tiU  all  the  caseous  matter  has  subsided  to  the  bottom,  and  the  butter 
is  transparent.  It  is  then  to  be  decanted,  or  strained  through  a  cloth,  and  cooled  in 
a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  salt,  or  at  least  in  cold  spring  water,  othewise  it  ^vill 
become  lumpy  by  crystallising,  and  likewise  not  resist  the  action  of  the  au-  so  well. 
Kept  in  a  close  vessel,  and  in  a  cool  place,  it  will  tlms  remain  six  months  or  more, 
nearly  as  good  as  at  first,  particidarly  after  the  top  is  taken  off.  If  beaten  up  with 
one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  the  checsy«matter  when  used,  it  will  in  some  degree  resemble 
fresh  butter  in  appearance.  The  taste  of  rancid  butter,  he  adds,  may  be  much  cor- 
rected by  melting  and  cooling  in  this  manner. 

"Another  mode  of  curing  biitter,  is  as  follows:  Take  one  part  of  sugar,  one  of  nitre, 
and  two  of  the  best  Spanish  great  salt,  and  vuh  them  together  into  a  fine  powder. 
This  composition  is  to  be  mixed  thoroughly  with  the  butter,  as  soon  as  it  is  com- 
pletely freed  from  the  milk,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  sixteen  ;  and  the  butter 
thus  prepared  is  to  be  pressed  tight  into  the  vessel  prepared  for  it,  so  as  to  leave  no 
vacuities.  This  butter  does  not  taste  well,  till  it  has  stood  at  least  a  fortnight :  it  then 
has  a  rich  marrow  flavour,  that  no  butter  ever  acquires  ;  and  with  proper  care  may  be 
kept  for  years  in  this  climate,  or  carried  to  the  East  Indies,  if  packed  so  as  not  to  melt. 

"  At  Kebba,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  Mungo  Park  informs  us,  there  is  a  tree  much 
resembling  tlie  American  oak,  producing  a  nut  in  appearance  somewhat  like  an  olive. 
The  kernel  of  this  nut,  Ijy  boiling  in  water,  affords  a  kind  of  butter,  which  is  whiter, 
flrmer,  and  of  a  richer  flavom-  than  any  he  ever  tasted  made  from  cows'  milk,  and  wUl 
keep  without  salt  the  whole  year.  The  natives  caU  it  s/na  toulou,  or  tree  butter. 
Large  quantities  of  it  are  made  every  season."  U. 

Butter  is  often  largely  advdteratecl  with  water  and  salt,  which  are  introduced  while 
the  butter  is  in  the  melted  state  and  incorporated  by  stirring  till  the  whole  is  cold. 
The  proportion  of  water  may  be  determined  very  nearly  by  melting  a  portion  of  the 
butter  in  a  narrow  glass  vessel,  such  as  a  common  ounce  phial,  and  leaving  it  to  stand 
in  a  warm  place  tiU  the  water  settles  to  the  bottom.  The  quantity  of  the  water  shoidd 
not  exceed  1  per  cent.  The  amoimt  of  salt  is  determined  by  calcination,  any  quantity 
beyond  5  per  cent,  may  be  regarded  as  adulteration.  Butter  is  also  freciuently  adul- 
terated with  lard,  in  places  where  that  kind  of  fat  is  cheap.  (For  the  preparation  of 
butter,  see  TJrd s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Mamifactiires,  arid  Mines,  also  Muspratt's  Chc- 
mistri/,  i.  397.) 

BUTTER  OF  SLTSTTtaOWZ ,  TIN,  &c.  Old  names  for  anhydrous  metallic 
chlorides  having  a  buttery  consistence. 
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BUTYLACTIC,  BUTYRACETIC  ACID. 


BTTTTXi  and  derivatives.    Syn.  Tetrtl  and  derivatives. 

BUTYLACTIC  ILCTH.  Oxi/butyric  acid.  C'H^O'  =  (C*H''0)".H%0-.  (A. 
Wur  tz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  197.) — This  acidlias  hitherto  been  obtained  only  by  the 
oxidation  of  amj'l-gtycol  (p.  208) ;  but  it  might  doubtless  be  produced  also  by  the 
oxidation  of  butyl-glycol,  as  well  as  by  other  processes.  It  is  prepared  by  gently 
heating  14  pts.  of  amyl-glycol  with  30  pts.  nitric  acid  (HNO')  and  42  pts.  water,  and 
evaporating  over  quick  lime  ;  it  then  remains  in  the  form  of  a  syrupy  liquid. 

Butylactic  acid  bears  to  butyric  acid  the  same  relation  that  lactic  acid  bears  to  pro- 
pionic acid,  and  in  consequence  of  this  relation,  it  is  regarded  as  dibasic  (see  Lactic 
Acid),  although  all  the  salts  yet  obtained  from  it  contain  but  one  atom  of  metal  in 
place  of  hydrogen.  The  barium-salt,  C''H'BaO^,  is  uncrystallisable,  dissolves  in  all 
proportions,  and  with  moderate  facUity,  in  dilute  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol;  ether  precipitates  it  from  the  alcoholic  solution.  The  calcium-salt,  C'H'CaO^ 
(dried  at  120°  C),  separates  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in 
warty  crystals,  which  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  are  in- 
soluble in  ether.  The  zinc-salt,  C^H'ZnO^  +  aq.,  crystaUises  in  shining  laminEe,  which 
dissolve  in  160  pts.  of  water  at  15°  C,  but  are  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  The 
crystals  are  permanent  in  the  air,  but  give  off  11  per  cent.  (2  at.)  water  at  100°  C. 

BUTYRACETIC  ACIS.  Pscudo-acetic  Acid.  CH^O"  or  C-H^OlC*ffO-.— An 
acid  first  obtained  hy  Nollner  in  1841  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxviiL  229),  as  a  product 
of  the  fei'mentation  of  a  mother-liquor  from  the  preparation  of  tartaric  acid  containing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  tartrate  of  calcium,  or  by  converting  crude  tartar  into  im- 
pure tartrate  of  calcium,  and  fermenting  the  product.  Nollner  designated  this  acid 
■pscudo-acetic  acid,  from  its  resemblance  to  acetic  acid.  Berzeliiis  regarded  it  as  a 
mixture  of  acetic  and  butyric  acids.  Nicklfes,  however  (Compt.  rend,  xxxiii.  419),' 
showed  that,  although  this  acid  is  easily  resolved  into  acetic  and  butyric  acids,  it  is, 
nevertheless  a  distinct  acid,  and  gave  it  the  name  butyracetic  acid.  Dumas, 
Malaguti,  and  Leblauc  (Compt.  rend.  xxv.  781),  showed  that  it  is  identical  in 
composition  and  boiling  pomt  with  propionic  acid,  which  it  also  resembles  in  its  other 
physical  properties,  and  moreover  stated  that  its  salts  are  identical  with  the  pro- 
pionates in  composition  and  crystalline  form.  Nickl^s,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  the  salts  diiFer  in  certain  respects  from  the  corresponding  propionates.  Lastl\-, 
the  acid  has  been  examined  by  Limpricht  and  v.  Uslar  (Ann.  Ch.  Phai-m.  xciv. 
321),  who  have  shown  that  butyracetate  of  barium  yields,  by  dry  distUlation,  propylal, 
propione,  and  propylene  (tritylene),  in  which  respect  it  exactly  resembles  the  propionate, 
but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  butyracetic  acid  separates  spontaneously  or  by  distillation, 
into  acetic  and  butyric  acids,  which  is  not  the  case  with  propionic  acid.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  butyracetic  acid  must  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  acid.  It  appears  to  be  pro- 
duced only  by  the  fermentation  of  tartrate  of  calcium ;  acid  tartrate  of  potassium, 
whether  crude  or  piirified,  yields  by  fermentation  nothing  but  acetic  acid.  According 
to  later  experiments  of  Nickles  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxiiL  351),  it  is  likewise  obtained 
by  pouring  a  mixed  solution  of  equivalent  quahties  of  an  acetate  and  a  butyrate  into 
dUute  sidphm-ic  acid. 

Butyracetic  acid  resembles  propionic  acid  in  most  of  its  properties.  It  mixes  in  all 
proportions  with  water,  and  is  separated  therefrom  unaltered  by  chloride  of  calcium,  a 
property  which  distinguishes  it  from  a  mere  mLstiu-e  of  butyric  and  acetic  acids. 
According  to  Dumas,  it  boils  constantly  at  140°  C.  ;  but,  according  to  Limpricht  and 
V.  Uslar,  it  begins  to  boil  at  120°,  at  which  temperature  nearly  pure  acetic  acid  passes 
over,  and  the  boding  point  gradually  i-ises  to  160°,  when  butyric  acid  distils  over,  the 
boiling  point  not  remaining  stationary  for  any  time  at  140°.  It  does  not  yield  either  a 
definite  anhydride  or  a  definite  ether,  but  in  both  cases  a  mixture  of  acetate  and 
butyrate. 

Butyracetate  of  Barium,  G^H*BaO-  +  -Jaq.,  resembles  the  propionate  in  composition 
and  properties ;  but  on  decomposing  it  -ndth  sulphate  of  copper,  the  acid  which  is  set 
free  separates  into  butyric  and  acetic  acids  (Nickles).  The  calcium-salt,  C^H^CaO-, 
forms  sUky  needles,  or,  according  to  Nicklfes,  regular  oetahedi-ons,  which  effloresce  in 
the  air.  The  copper-salt  crystallises  in  dark  blue-green  tables,  which  give  off  part  of 
their  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°  C.  It  rotates  on  water,  dissolves  sparingly  in 
water,  more  easily  in  alcohol. 

The  neutral  lead-salt  crystallises  from  a  very  concentrated  solution  at  low  tempera- 
tures in  cauliflower-like  masses.  It  melts  when  heated,  giving  off  part  of  its  acid, 
and  deliquesces  in  moist  air.  A  concentrated  solution,  to  which  chloride  of  b;irium  is 
added  as  long  as  the  precipitate  first  formed  disappears  on  agitation,  yields  by  slow 
evaporation,  a  double  salt  which  crystallises  in  squai-e  prisms  containing  bai-iimi  and 
lead,  and  likewise  chlorine.  The  basic  lead-salt  is  formed  by  boiling  the  preceding 
with  oxide  of  lead.  It  crystallises  from  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  at  a  httle 
above  0°  C,  in  octahedrons  which  contain  42  per  cent,  water,  undergo  aqueous  fusion 
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below  19°,  and  dissolre  readily  in  alcohol.  From  a  very  concentrated  solution  or  from 
fusion,  it  crj'staUises  in  tables ;  at  very  low  temperatures,  however,  in  spherical  seg- 
ments, which,  when  gently  heated,  split  from  the  centre  outwards  with  a  slight  noise. 
By  mixing  the  boiling  solution  of  the  lead-salt  with  a  little  ammonia,  a  crystalline 
powder  is  precipitated.  (Nollner.) 

The  mcrcurous  s«/i  crystallises  in  satiny  scales,  which  are  reddened  hy  light.  The 
poiassiKmsalt  crystallises  in  very  deliquescent  thin  tables.  The  silucr-snlt  separates 
on  cooling  from  a  boiling  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt,  mixed  with  a  boiling  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  shining  needles  resembling  acetate  of  silver  and  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  The  sodium-salt  crystallises  from  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  in 
deliquescent  octahedrons  ;  from  a  more  concentrated  solution,  as  a  white  tallowy  amor- 
phous mass,  or  as  a  radio-crj'stalline  mass.  The  zinc-salt  is  soluble  in  water,  but  de- 
composes by  boiling. 

BUTYRilXi  and  BTTTlTSAIiBiSHYBE,  C'H'O.  —  Two  compounds  are  known 
wliieh  have  the  composition  of  the  term  in  the  butyric  series  corresponding  to  that  of 
aldehyde  in  the  acetic  series  ;  they  are  not,  however,  identical. 

Butyral  was  obtained  by  Chancel  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xii.  416),  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  destructive  distillation  of  butyrate  of  calcium.  Tlie  crude  product  of  this 
operation  is  a  mixture  of  several  substances,  of  which  butyral,  boiling  at  95°  C.  is  the 
most  volatile,  and  can  be  separated  from  the  others  by  fractional  distillation. 

Pure  butyral  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  with  a  biu-ning  t-aste,  and  a  sliarp 
and  penetrating  odour.  Its  density  at  22°  C.  is  0-821,  and  it  boUs  at  95°.  It  dissolves 
a  small  quantity  of  water.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  soluble  in  all  proportions 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  wood-spu-it.  It  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere, 
aud  is  converted  into  butyric  acid.  It  is  oxidised  by  solid  chromic  acid  with  a  slight 
explosion.  It  is  very  intlammable  and  biu-ns  witli  a  brilliant  flame.  Heated  with 
water  and  oxide  of  silver,  it  reduces  part  of  the  oxide  to  the  state  of  metallic  silver, 
butyrate  of  silver  remaining  in  solution.  On  heating  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  sulpliurous 
acid  is  liberated,  and  a  small  quantity  of  butyric  acid  remains  in  solution.  By  dilute 
nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  nitropropionic  acid.  It  forms  crystalline  com]iounds 
with  acid  sulphites  of  alkali-metals,  analogous  to  those  which  aldehyde  forms.  By  the 
action  of  pentacliloride  of  phosphorus  on  butyral,  hydrochloric  acid,  oxychloride  of 
phosphorus,  and  a p)eculiar product,  C^H'Cl,  are  formed: 

C'H«0  +  PCP  =  C^H'Cl  +  HCl  +  POOR 

This  product  is  a  colourless,  oily,  very  mobile  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  with  a  sharp 
odour  and  a  biting  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
It  boils  at  a  little  over  100°  C;  it  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  green-edged 
flame.  It  is  probable  that  the  action  of  pentacliloride  of  phosphorus  on  butyral  is 
analogous  to  its  action  on  aldehyde,  and  gives  rise  to  the  compound  CH^Cl'-, 
homologous  with  chloride  of  ethylidene  (p.  107),  and  that  at  the  moment  of  ita 
formation,  this  substance  is  decomposed  into  hydrocliloric  acid  and  the  body  above 
described. 

Chlorinated  Derivatives  of  Butyral.  —  Chlorine  acts  very  energetically  on 
butyral,  with  the  formation  of  definite  compounds  containing  chlorine  in  the  place  of 
hycbogen. 

Moiiochlorinatcd  Butyral.  C'H'CIO. — Produced  by  passing  a  current  of  dry  chlorine 
through  butyral  by  diffused  light.  The  gas  is  at  first  absorbed,  with  evolution  of  heat 
and  pale  red  coloration ;  afterwards  the  colour  disappears  and  the  liquid  gives  off  torrents 
of  hydi'oehloric  acid  gas  to  the  end  of  the  operation.  A  rapid  ciu'ccnt  of  carbonic 
anhydride  is  then  passed  tlirougli  the  liquid  heated  somewhat  below  its  boiling  point, 
and  it  is  then  rectified.  It  is  a  transparent  limpid  liqtiid,  heavier  than  water; 
boils  at  141°  C;  has  a  pungent  tear-exciting  odour.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  its  alcoliolic  solution  does  not  cloud  nitrate  of  silver.  It  does 
not  form  an  amide  with  ammonia. 

Dichlorinatcd  Butyral.  C'II''Cr-0. — ^Wlien  dry  chlorine  is  passed  for  three  hours 
through  butyral  exposed  to  sunlight,  the  action  is  observed  to  slacken  after  some  time. 
If  carbonic  anhydi'ide  be  now  passed  through  the  liquid,  which  is  afterwards  rectified,  a 
neutral  oil  is  obtamed  boiling  at  200°  C. 

Tdrachlorinatid  Bitty ral,  C^HX'1'0.  —  Chlorine  is  passed  for  several  days  through 
butyral  exposed  to  bright  sinishine,  the  liquid  being  ultimately  lieated,  and  the  action 
continued  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  gas  continues  to  be  evolved.  When  purified 
like  the  other  substances,  it  forms  a  thick  heavy  neutral  oil,  wldch  boils  at  a  high 
temperature,  with  decomposition. 

Butyraldeliyde.  C'H'^O  =  C^H'O.H. —  This  body  was  olitained  by  Guckelberger 
among  the  in'oducts  of  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  fibrin,  albumin,  and  casein. 
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For  the  full  details  of  the  process,  Guekelberger's  paper  must  be  referred  to  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixiv.  39).  The  crude  distillate  resulting  from  the  action  was  neutralised  \rith 
chalk  and  distilled.  A  neutral  distillate  was  obtained  -which  consisted  of  the  alde- 
hydes of  the  acetic,  propionic,  butyi-ic,  and  benzoic  series.  These  were  separated  by 
fractional  rectification,  the  portions  between  70°  and  100°  C.  which  consisted  of 
butyric  aldehyde  mixed  with  a  little  propionic  aldehj'de,  being  collected  separately. 
Butyric  aldehyde  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  propionic  aldehyde,  and  may  be 
separated  from  it  by  agitation  with  water.  To  obtain  the  bntyraldehyde  quite  pure, 
it  is  agitated  with  ammonia,  with  which  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound.  This  is 
decomposed  by  the  addition  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  alum,  the  liquid  distilled,  and 
the  distillate  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

When  piu-e,  it  is  a  thin,  colourless,  transparent  oil,  which  has  the  specific  gravity 
0'80  at  15°  C.  It  bods  at  68°  to  75°  and  has  an  ethereal,  somewhat  penetrating  odour. 
The  small  quantity  in  which  this  substance  has  been  found,  has  prevented  its  com- 
plete investigation  ;  but  almost  aU  its  properties,  as  far  as  they  have  been  examined, 
are  identical  with  those  of  butyral.  It  acidifies  in  the  air;  an  aqueous  solution 
mixed  with  ammonia,  and  then  with  nitrate  of  silver  until  the  alkaline  reaction  dis- 
appears, gives,  on  the  application  of  heat,  a  beautiful  coating  of  metallic  sdver  on  the 
sides  of  the  vessel.  It  differs  from  its  isomer  chiefly  in  its  boiling  point,  its  density, 
and  in  forming  a  crystalline  compound  with  ammonia,  which  butyral  does  not. 

Butyraldihyde-ammonia.  NHIC'H'O  +  oaq.  —  Bntyraldehyde  forms  with  strong 
ammonia,  a  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  small  acute  rhombic  octahedrons ;  from  an 
alcoholic  solution,  the  compound  crystallises  in  large  rhombic  tables.  The  diy  crystals 
do  not  alter  in  the  air,  but  in  the  moist  state  they  gradually  become  brown.  Gently 
heated,  they  melt,  and  sublime  at  a  few  degrees  above  100°  C;  more  strongly  heated, 
they  give  off  ammonia.  Potash  does  not  expel  ammonia  from  them  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. Aqueous  acids  or  alum  separate  bntyraldehyde.  Butyraldehyde-ammonia 
is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether. 

Sulphm'etted  hydrogen  passed  into  a  solution  of  this  body,  appears  to  form  a  com- 
pound homologous  with  thialdine.  When  the  liquid  resiilting  from  this  action  is 
treated  with  ether,  a  sulphuretted  oil  is  obtained,  which  forms  with  hydi-ochloric  acid 
a  solid  crystalline  compound.  E.  A. 

BUTVBAIUIDX:.   C^H^'NO  =        jp  [  N.    This   compound,  homologous  with 

acetamide,  is  prepared  by  placing  1  pt.  of  butyric  ether,  and  6  pts.  of  strong  aqueous 
ammonia,  in  a  flask,  and  frequently  agitating  the  mixtm-e  until  the  action  is  complete, 
which  generally  takes  from  eight  to  ten  days :  the  liquid  is  then  evaporated  to  one- 
third,  and  on  cooling  the  butyramide  crystallises  out : 

C^H'(C-H5)0»  +  NH'  =  C^H^NO   +  C-H'^O 

Butyric  ether.  Butyramide.  Alcoliol. 

It  crystallises  in  snow-white,  nacreous,  transparent  tables,  which  melt  at  115°  C.  to  a 
colourless  liquid,  and  volatilise  without  residue.  It  has  a  sweet,  cooling  taste,  with 
bitter  aftertaste.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  also  in  ether  and  in  alcohol.  Its 
vapour  is  inflammable.  Passed  over  red-hot  Hme,  or  distilled  with  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid,  it  loses  water  and  yields  butyronitrUe  (cyanide  of  trityl) : 

C^H'NO  -  WO  =  C'H'N 

Butyra-  Butyroni- 
mide.  triie. 

Its  aqueoiTS  solution  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  fixed  alkalis,  yielding  ammonia  and 
an  alkaline  bntyrate  : 

C^ffNO  +  KHO  =  C'H'KO-  +  Nm 

By  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  it  is  converted  into  cyanide  of  trityl,  oxychloride 
of  phosphorus,  and  hydrochloric  acid  : 

C^H^NO  +  PC?  =  C'H'N  +  POCF  +  2HC1. 

It  is  decomposed  by  nitrous  acid,  with  formation  of  butyric  acid,  water,  and  nitrogen: 

C-'H'NO  +  HNO^  =  C^H80-  +  WO  +  W- 

Butyramide.      Nitrous  Butyric 
acid.  acid. 

Mercuric  Butyramide.  C'H^HgNO,  is  obtained  by  boding  mercuric  oxide  with  so- 
lution of  butyramide.  The  filtered  solution,  when  concentrated,  deposits  the  compound 
in  small  nacreous  crystals,  more  lustrous  than  butyramide,  which  they  otlierwise  re- 
semble. E.  A. 

BUTYRIC  ACID.    C^H^O'  ^  ^'^^'5  [  O.— Butyric  acid  is  a  member  of  the 
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series  of  volatile  fatty  acids,  of  the  general  formula  C°H-"0-.  It  was  discovered  hy 
Che\Teiil,  who  obtained  it  by  saponifying  butter  with  alkalis.  It  occurs  in  nature  both 
in  the  free  state,  and  in  combination  with  bases.  It  is  found  in  perspiration,  in  the 
juice  expressed  from  human  flesh,  and  from  that  of  animals  ;  in  crude  oil  of  amber ; 
and  in  cod-liver  oil.  It  is  found  in  all  liquids  containing  lactic  acid,  as  a  product 
of  the  transformation  of  this  substance.  Butyric  acid  is  also  contained,  together  with 
several  fatty  acids  of  the  same  series,  in  combination  with  glycerin,  in  butter  from 
cows  and  goat's  milk.  This  compound  of  butyric  acid  with  glycerin  is  inodorous, 
and  it  is  to  its  decomposition  on  standing,  by  which  butyric  acid  is  set  free,  that 
the  odour  of  rancid  butter  is  chiefly  due.  Butyric  acid  is  a  frequent  product  of  the 
oxidation  of  organic  substances,  as  when  fibrin  is  treated  with  sulphiuic  acid  and 
peroxide  of  manganese,  or  when  oleic  acid  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid.  It  has  also  been 
found  among  the  produetsof  the  destructive  distillation  of  tobacco  (Zeise)and  of  peat 
(Sullivan,  Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1858,  280).  Lastly,  it  has  been  found  in  several 
plants,  in  certain  beetles,  'and  in  certain  mineral  waters.  (Gm.  s.  76;  xiii.  388; 
Handw.  d.  Chem.  ii.  [2]  561.) 

The  most  important  mode  of  its  formation,  and  that  on  which  the  jjresent  methods 
used  for  its  preparation  are  based,  depends  on  the  metamorphosis  which  starch,  sugar, 
&c.  undergo  in  the  presence  of  substances  which  act  as  ferments.  Pelouze  and  Gelis 
have  found  tliat  butyric  acid  can  be  obtained  from  all  amylaceous  and  saccharine 
matters,  which  can  be  transformed  into  lactic  acid,  such  as  cane-sugar,  milk-sugar, 
starch,  dextrin,  &c.  These  substances  exposed  in  water  to  a  temperature  of  25°  to  30°  C. 
in  contact  with  old  cheese,  or  some  other  decajaug  nitrogenous  substance,  first  undergo 
the  lactic  fermentation,  and  are  ultimately  converted  into  butyric  acid.  TJiis  hitter 
phase  is  attended  with  disengagement  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  hydrogen  : 
C'B.'-O"  =  G*WO-  +  2C02  +  H*. 

Lactic  acid.  Butyric 
acid. 

The  original  process  given  by  Pelouze  and  Gelis,  has  subsequently  been  modified  by 
Bensch,  whose  method  is  essentially  as  follows :  6  lbs.  of  cane-sugar  and  ^  an  oz 
of  tartaric  acid  are  dissolved  in  26  lbs.  of  boiling  water,  and  left  to  stand  for  some 
days  to  allow  the  cane-sugar  to  pass  into  grape-sugar.  To  this  solution,  about  4  oz. 
of  decayed  cheese,  diffused  in  8  lbs.  of  sour  skim-milk,  together  with  3  lbs.  of  chalk, 
are  added,  and  the  whole  is  left  in  a  place  the  temperature  of  which  is  uniform  at  about 
30 — 35°  C.  The  mixture  is  frequently  stii-red,  and  generally  solidifies  after  ten  or 
twelve  days,  to  a  thick  mass  of  lactate  of  calcium.  If  this  be  allowed  to  stand  under 
the  same  conditions,  tlie  evaporated  water  being  renewed,  it  again  becomes  liquid,  gas 
bubbles  rise,  and  at  the  expii-ation  of  five  to  six  weeks,  wh.'n  the  disengagement  of 
gas  has  ceased,  the  whole  of  the  lactic  acid  (and  therefore  the  whole  of  the  sugar),  has 
passed  into  butyric  acid,  which  is  present  as  butyrate  of  calcium.  The  operation  seems 
to  succeed  best  with  large  quantities  of  substance. 

Tlie  above  solution  of  butyrate  of  calcium  is  mixed  with  an  equal  IjuUc  of  water,  and 
a  solution  of  eight  pounds  of  crystallised  soda  is  added,  with  agitation.  The  solution 
filtered  off  from  the  carbonate  of  calcium  is  evaporated  to  ten  pounds,  and  decomposed 
by  the  careful  addition  of  five  and  a  half  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted 
^vith  an  equal  weight  of  water.  The  greater  part  of  the  butyric  acid  then  separates  as 
an  oily  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  solution  of  the  acid  sulphate  of  sodium,  and  is  re- 
moved by  means  of  a  tap-funnel.  In  order  to  obtain  tlie  butyiac  acid  still  contained  in 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  sodium,  it  is  distilled,  the  distillate  neutralised  with  carbonate 
of  sodium,  evaporated,  and  the  acid  separated  as  before  by  means  of  sulphm-ic  acid. 

The  united  portions  of  crude  but^rric  acid,  which,  besides  water,  always  contain 
some  sulphate  of  sodium,  are  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  (about  one  ounce  to  one 
pound)  in  order  to  prevent  the  separation  of  neutral  sulphate  of  sodium,  which  would 
cause  convulsive  distillation.  The  distillate  consisting  of  aqueous  butyric  acid  is 
mixed  with  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified.  At  first,  dilute  acid  passes  over 
accompanied  by  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  this  afterwards  gives  place  to  concentrated 
acid,  which  when  fractionally  distiUed,  is  obtained  of  a  constant  boiling  point  and  quite 
pm-e.  It  is  better  to  use  sulphm-ic  than  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  decomposition  of 
butyrate  of  calcium,  as  the  latter  causes  the  mixture  to  froth  up,  and  it  is  difiicult  to 
free  the  butyric  acid  completely  from  hydrochloric  acid. 

Butyric  acid  may  also  be  prepared  by  saponityiug  butter  with  an  alkali,  and  distilling 
the  soap  with  sulphm-ic  acid.  But  this  method  is  never  used  for  the  preparation  of 
2mir  butyric  acid,  as  its  separation  from  the  accompanying  soluble  fatty  acids  is  very 
difficult  and  troublesome. 

Pro2Jcrtics. — Butyric  acid,  when  pure,  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  and  very  mobile 
liquid,  having  an  odour  suggestive  both  of  vinegar  and  of  rancid  butter.  It  has  a 
very  sour  and  burning  taste,  and  attacks  the  skin  like  the  strongest  acids.    It  boils  at 
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157°  C.  under  760  mm.  pressure  (Kopp),  and  distils  without  alteration.  Its  vapour- 
density  varies  with  the  temperature  ;  at  26 1'^  C.  it  was  found  to  be  3  7,  corresponding 
to  2  vols.  The  vapour  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  The  density 
of  the  liquid  acid  is  0-9886  at  0°C. ;  0-9739  at  15°;  and  0-9675  at  25°.  It  does 
not  solidify  at  20°,  but  in  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether  it  crystallises 
in  plates.  Butyric  acid  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and  wood- 
spirit. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Butyric  acid  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  without  alteration  in 
the  cold ;  at  higher  temperatures,  the  gi-eater  part  distils  off  unchanged.  —  2.  It  also  dis- 
solves in  nitric  acid  in  the  cold ;  by  prolonged  ebidlition  with  nitric  acid  of  specific 
gravity  1-4:0,  it  is  transformed  into  succinic  acid  : 

C*H«0^  +  0^  =  C^H^O'  +  H-0. 

Butyric  Succinic 
acid.  acid. 

3.  Iodic  acid  does  not  act  upon  butyric  acid. — 4.  ButjTrio  acid  is  energetically  attacked 
by  cMorine,  -with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  of  di chlorobutyric  acid, 
C^H^CPO^.  If  the  action  of  the  chlorine  be  continued,  the  butyric  acid  is  ultimately 
converted  into  tetrachlorobu ty ri c  acid,  C'H^CPO'-.  Iodine  has  scarcely  any 
action  on  butyric  acid. — 5.  By  the  -ictiou  oi ptntachloridc  of  fliosphorus,  chloride  of 
butyryl,  C^H'OCl,  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  formed: 
C^ffO^  +  PCP  =  C^H'OCl  +  POCP  +  HCI. 

Butyric  Chloride  of 

acid.  butyryl. 

G.  With,  pentasulphide  of  phosphorus,  it  forms  thiobutyrie  acid  (p.  694). 

Butyric  acid.  Tliiobiityric 
acid. 

Bdttrates.— Butyric  acid  is  monobasic,  the  butyrates  being  represented  by  the 
general  formula  C'H'MO-  =  C^H'O.M.O. 

When  quite  dry,  they  are  inodorous ;  but  when  moist,  they  possess  a  strong  odour  of 
butter.  Tiiey  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,  and  crystaUisable.  Many  of  them  rotate 
when  thrown  upon  water. 

Buii/rate  of  Ammonium,  C'H'(NH')0^.  —  A  deliquescent  salt,  which  gives 
butyronitrile,  C''H'N,  when  distOled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid. 

Buti/rate  of  Alhjl  \         -q^^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^  gg5)_ 

B%ityrateojAmyl.) 

Butyrate  of  Barium.  C'H'BaO^  +  2 aq.  —  Obtained  by  neutralising  butyric 
acid  with  baryta-water.  The  filtered  solution  evaporated  in  the  cold  yields  long 
flattened  prisms,  which  are  quite  tran.spareut,  and  contain  2  at.  water.  They  melt 
at  a  temperature  below  100°  C,  without  any  loss  of  weight,  to  a  transparent  liquid. 
The  salt  dissolves  in  2-27  pts.  of  water  at  10°,  and  rotates  on  the  surface.  'NVheu 
butyrate  of  barium  is  crj'stallised  from  a  hot  concentrated  solution,  it  contains  lO'o 
per  cent,  of  water  =  1  at.  water  of  crystallisation,  its  formula  being  C^H'BaO-  +  aq. 

Butyrate  of  Copper.  C^H'CuO- +  H-'O. — According  to  Chevreul,  and  to  Pelouze 
and  Gclis,  this  salt  contains  2  at.  water ;  according  to  Li6s-Bodart,  1  at.  water.  It 
is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  a  cupric  salt  to  a  sohition  of  butjTate  of  potassium. 
The  bluish-green  precipitate  formed  is  crystallised  from  boiling  water,  which  yields  it  in 
crystals  of  the  monoclinic  or  oblique  prismatic  system.  By  prolonged  ebullition  with 
water,  the  salt  is  partially  decomposed  into  subsalt  and  free  butyric  acid.  Hy  distilla- 
tion at  about  250°  C,  butyrate  of  copper  is  completely  decomposed  into  a  liquid  which 
appears  to  be  pure  butyric  acid,  a  gas  composed  of  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  oside 
and  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  a  residue  of  finely  divided  metaUic  copper  mixed  with 
carbon.  When  butyrate  of  copper  is  rapidly  heated  to  a  high  temperature,  there  is 
produced,  along  with  other  substances,  a  white  crystalline  body,  which  is  cuprous 
butyrate.  A  compound  corresponding  to  Schweinfiu't-gTeen  (p  15)  is  obtained  by 
mixing  a  solution  of  butyrate  of  copper  with  solution  of  arsenious  acid.  A  yellowish- 
gTcen  amorphous  precipitate  forms,  which  afterwards  becomes  crystalline,  and  exhibits 
the  pure  green  colour  belonging  to  Schweinfm-t-green.  It  is  a  double  salt  of  arsenito 
and  butyrate  of  copper,  C^B:'Cu0-.2AsCu0=. 

Butt/rate  of  Calcium.  C'H'CaO'-  (at  110°C.).— Obtained  lil^e  the  barium-salt. 
Crystallises  in  delicate  needles ;  melts  on  being  heated  in  its  water  of  crystallisation, 
which  it  gives  oiF  with  tolerable  facility.  The  dry  salt,  on  being  distilled,  gives  an  oily 
distillate,  consisting  principally  of  butyral  and  butj-rone.  This  salt  rotates  \\hen 
throNvu  on  water.    It  dissolves  in  5-7  pts.  of  water  at  15°  but  crystallises  out  so  com- 
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pletely  when  tlic  solution  is  heated,  tliat  the  wliole  becomes  solid.  On  cooling,  it  again 
becomes  liquid. 

Butyratc  of  Calchiin  and  Barium. — The  aqueous  solution  of  2  pts.  butyrate  of  cal- 
cium, and  3  pts.  butyl-ate  of  barium,  deposits  oetaliedi-ons  of  this  double  salt  on  spon- 
taneous evaporation. 

Butyrate  of  Iron. — Iron  does  not  decompose  dilute  butyi-ic  acid,  but  gradually 
oxidises  at  the  expense  of  a  portion  of  the  acid,  the  oxide  combining  with  the  remainder. 
A  yellowish  basic  salt  which  separates,  appears  to  bo  soluble  in  a  largo  cj^uantity  of 
water. 

Butyrate  of  Ethyl.    See  Butyric  Ethers  (p.  695). 

Butyrates  of  Lead. — The  neutral  salt,  C'HTbO-,  is  obtained  in  fine  sUky  needles 
by  abandoning  tiie  solution  of  lead-oxide  in  butyric  acid  to  spontaneous  evaporation  over 
olL  of  vitriol.  The  same  salt  is  precipitated  by  butyric  acid  from  a  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  as  a  colourless  very  heavy  oil,  which  solidifies  after  some  time  only. 
Basic-salt,  C'H'PbO-.Pb'-'O.  AUcaline  butyrates  give  a  copious  white  precipitate  with 
solutions  of  subacetate  of  lead.  When  a  mistm-e  of  acetic  and  butyric  acids  is  satu- 
rated with  lead-oxide,  rose  coloured  crystals  of  basic  butyrate  of  lead  are  formed. 
These  are  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  aii',  but  are  held  in  solution  by  the 
acetate  which  adheres  to  them. 

Butyrate  of  Magnesium.  2(C''H''MgO-)  +  5aq. — Beautiful  white  lamin;e,  like 
crystallised  boric  acid.    The  water  of  crystallisation  is  easily  expelled. 

3Icr citrous  Butyratc. — ^Vhite  shining  scales,  like  mercurous  acetate. 

Butyratc  of  Methyl.    See  Butyric  Ethers  (p.  696). 

Butyrate  of  Potassium.  C^H'KO-. — Carbonate  of  potassium  is  neutralised 
with  aqueous  butyric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated.  Ci-ystallises  in  indistinct 
cauliflower-like  groups.  Very  deliquescent ;  dissolves  in  0'8  of  water  at  15°  C.  Ro- 
tates on  water.  There  appears  to  be  an  acid  butyrate  of  potassium.  Wlien  butyrate 
of  potassium  is  distilled  with  an  equal  quantity  of  arsenious  anhychide,  there  is  ob- 
tained, besides  secondary  products,  an  oily  liquid  blackened  by  reduced  arsenic,  and 
smelling  like  alkarsin  ;  it  is  either  alkarsin  or  the  term  corresponding  to  it  in  the 
butyric  series  (p.  412.) 

Butyrate  o f  Sodium  is  like  the  potassium-salt,  but  less  deliquescent. 

Butyrate  of  Silver.  C^H'AgO-. — Butyrate  of  potassium  mixed  with  nitrate  of 
silver  forms  white  shining  scales,  liko  acetate  of  sUver.  The  salt  does  not  deflagrate 
when  heated,  but  leaves  metaUic  silver  mixed  with  a  little  charcoal. 

Butyrate  of  Strontiujn.  C'H'SrO- (dry). — Long  flat  needles  like  the  barium- 
salt ;  fusible;  soluble  in  3  pts.  of  water. 

B  u  tyratc  of  Zinc.  C'H'ZnO-. — Aqueous  butyric  acid  dissolves  carbonate  of  zinc 
at  ordinary  temperatures ;  the  filtered  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo  leaves  shining  fusible 
larainse.  The  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by  repeated  evaporation  into  basic  salt 
and  free  butyric  acid. 

Substitution-derivatives  of  Butyric  Acid. 

DrBROMOBUTYEic  AciB.  C''H''Br-0^. — Cahours  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xix.  495)  ob- 
tained an  acid  of  this  composition,  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  citraconate  oritaconate 
of  potassium,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  bromotriconic  acid.  It  is  now  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  brominated  derivative  of  butyric  acid,  and  as  such  finds  its  description 
here.  When  bromine  is  gradually  added,  until  slightly  in  excess,  to  a  solution  of 
citraconate  of  potassium  in  li  pts.  of  water,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  a  heavy 
yellowish  oil  is  deposited,  which  is  a  mixture  of  two  substances,  the  one  an  acid,  the 
other  a  neutral  oil.  This  is  washed  with  water  and  treated  with  potash,  whicli  dis- 
solves out  the  acid,  and  leaves  the  neutral  oil  unchanged.  On  adding  dilute  acid  to 
the  alkaline  solution,  the  acid  is  deposited  sometimes  as  a  heavy  yellowish  oil,  some- 
times in  fine  crystalline  needles  :  the  two  substances  are  identical  in  composition. 

The  oily  acid  has  a  slight  amber  colour ;  it  has  a  peculiar  odour,  feeble  at  ordinary, 
but  irritating  at  higher  temperatures.  It  is  much  heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  is 
slightly  soluble ;  it  is  quite  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  partially  decom- 
posed by  distillation,  with  formation  of  hydrobromic  acid  fumes,  and  leaves  a  carbo- 
naceous residue.  Sometimes  the  oily  acid  changes  spontaneously  into  a  mass  of 
crystals.  It  is  attacked  by  intric  acid  with  disengagement  of  red  fumes.  Strong 
potash-ley  dissolves  it,  disengaging  a  peculiar  odoiu',  after  which  the  addition  of  acid 
no  longer  precipitates  an  oil. 

The  oily  acid  forms  with  ammonia  an  acid  salt,  C'H^(NH')Br'0%C^IPBrHD2,  which 
crystallises  in  yellowish  white  unctuous  scales,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
The  silver-salt,  C*H'AgBr*0',  is  obtained  by  adding  nitrate  of  sUver  to  a  solution  of 
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the  ammouia-salt,  as  a  curdy  precipitate,  whicli,  after  stauding  some  time,  unites  into  a 
pitchy  mass. 

Dihromohxdyric  Ether. — C^ff  (C-ff)Br-O-,  is  obtained  with  difficulty.  A  sohition 
of  the  acid  in  absolute  alcohol  is  saturated  at  70° — 80°C.  with  hydrobromic  acid  gas ; 
the  solution  is  distilled  ;  the  distillate  is  mixed  with  water,  and  the  resulting  precipitate 
is  washed  first  with  dilute  carbonate  of  soda,  then  with  pure  water,  and  tinally  dried 
over  oil  of  vitriol.    It  emits  an  irritating  odour  when  heated,  and  has  a  sharp  taste. 

Fm-ther  experiments  are  required  to  prove  that  Cahours'  bromotrieonic  acid  is  the 
true  dibromobutyric  acid,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  discoverer  should  not  have 
fully  cleared  uf)  this  point.  Cahoiirs  obtained  the  following  results  in  attempting  to 
obtain  dibromobutyric  acid  directly.  Bromine  was  added  to  a  solution  of  butjTate  of 
potassium,  until  a  few  drops  of  a  brominated  acid  were  precipitated ;  the  whole  was 
then  evaporated  to  dryness,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  filtered,  and  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  added,  which  precipitated  an  acid  different  from  butyric  acid  and  less  odorous, 
but  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  did  not  appear  to  be  identical  with  bromo- 
trieonic acid. 

DicHioEOBUTYEic  AciD.  C^H^CFO^.  (Pelouze  and  G (5 lis,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
X.  447.) — -The  best  method  of  preparing  this  acid  is  to  pass  dry  chlorine  gas  in  bright 
sunshine,  through  about  40  grm.  of  butyric  acid,  placed  in  a  Liebig's  bulb-apparatus. 
At  first,  the  absorjition  is  very  rapid ;  subsequently,  hydrochloric  acid  is  disengaged, 
and  the  liquid  assumes  a  yellowish-green  colour.  The  absorption  becomes  slower  and 
more  difficult,  and  the  current  of  chlorine  must  be  continued  for  several  days  before 
it  ceases  to  be  absorbed.  Dry  carbonic  acid  gas  is  now  passed  through  it,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  80° — 100°  C.  to  expel  the  hydrochloric  acid:  the  residue  is  diehlorobu- 
tyric  acid. 

It  is  a  colom'less  viscid  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and  having  a  peculiar  odour,  some- 
what like  that  of  butyric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  can  be  distilled  to  a  great  extent  without  alteration,  but  a  portion  always  decom- 
poses.   It  burns  with  a  green-edged  fiame. 

Its  potassium-,  ammonium-,  and  sodium-salts  are  soluble.  Its  silver-salt  is  spai-ingly 
soluble. 

Bichlorobiiiyric  Ether,  C*H*(C-II*)Cl-0-,  is  prepared  by  gently  heating  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  diclilorobutyric  acid  with  sulphuric  acid.  An  oily  compoimd  ether  having 
an  ethereal  odour,  is  deposited,  which  is  washed  mth  water  and  distilled. 

TETKACHLOnoBUTTEio  AciD.  C*H^Ci''0-.  (Pelouze  and  Gelis,  loc.  cit.) — This 
acid  is  produced  by  the  continued  action  of  chlorine  upon  butyric  acid  in  bright  sun- 
shine :  the  elalorobutyric  acid  at  first  formed  is  ultimately  convei-ted  into  a  wliite, 
solid,  crystalline  mass,  which  when  pressed  between  paper,  and  crystaUised  from  ether, 
is  obtained  in  the  form  of  white  oblique,  rhombic  prisms,  which  melt  at  140°  C,  distil 
without  decomposition,  and  smeU  like  butyric  acid.  Its  silver-salt,  G''II^AgCl''0^,  is 
sparingly  soluble. 

TUraehlorobutyric  Ether.  C*H'(C=H=)C1'0-.— In  a  solution  of  tetrachlorobutyric 
acid  in  several  times  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  the  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol  immediately 
produces  a  crystaUine  mass,  which  melts  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  separates  into  two  layers, 
the  heavier  of  which  is  tetrachlorobutyric  ether.  It  has  an  ethereal  odour,  and  bm-ns 
with  a  green  flame,  giving  off  white  fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

C'H'O ) 

Thiobutyeic  Acm,  C'H^OS  =        JJJ^'    Sulphobutyric  acid.    (Ulrich,  Ann. 

Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  280.) — This  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  pentasiilphide  of  phos- 
phorus on  butjTic  acid  (p.  691).  The  substances  in  equivalent  quantities  are  distilled 
together  in  a  flask  furnished  with  an  inverted  condensing  apparatus,  the  action,  which 
is  violent  at  first,  being  assisted  towards  the  end  by  gentle  heating.  After  it  has  con- 
tinued for  several  houi's,  the  mixtiu-e  is  distilled,  and  the  reddish  liquid,  which  contains 
butyric  acid  and  dissolved  sulphiu',  as  weU  as  thiobutyric  acid,  is  subjected  to  fractional 
distillation,  the  thiobutyric  acid  passing  over  at  130°  C.  It  is  a  coloiu-less  liquid,  of 
almost  insupportable  and  persistent  odour ;  boils  at  130°  C.  ;  is  spai-ingly  soluble  in 
water,  readUy  in  alcohol,  and  dissolves  sulphur  with  yellowish  colour.  With  acetate  of 
lead,  it  forms  a  bulky  white  precipitate  of  thiosulphate  of  lead,  C^H'PbOS,  soluble  in 
a  large  quantity  of  hot  water,  also  in  hot  alcohol,  and  separating  on  cooling,  in  small 
colourless  crystals.    The  salt  decomposes  readily,  with  separation  of  sulphide  of  lead. 


(Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixviii.  127.) — The  formation  of  this  body  is  analogous 
to  that  of  the  organic  anhydrides  in  general,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  formed  by  the  actiou 
of  chloride  of  butyryl  on  an  alkaline  butyrate. 
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It  is  prepared  by  treating  4  pts.  of  dry  butyrate  of  sodium  with  2  pts.  of  oxyoliloride 
of  phosphorus,  the  oxychloride  being  added  drop  by  drop  to  the  butyrate,  as  in  the  pre- 
paration of  acetic  anhydride.  The  reaction  consists  of  two  stages,  the  first  being  the 
formation  of  chloride  of  butyryl  and  phospliate  of  sodium : 

SC^IPNaO-  +  POCP  =  Na^PO^  +  SC^H'OCl, 

and  the  second,  the  formation  of  butyric  anhydride  by  the  action  of  this  chloride 
on  another  portion  of  butyrate  of  sodium.  When  the  reaction  is  complete,  the  mass  is 
distilled,  and  the  distillate  redistilled  over  butyrate  of  sodium,  in  order  to  convert  any 
remaining  chloride  of  butyryl.  The  distillate  from  this  is  finally  rectified,  those  parts 
only  being  collected  which  boil  at  190°  0. ;  the  portions  which  pass  over  below  this  point 
contain  butyi-ic  acid,  the  formation  of  which  cannot  well  be  avoided,  from  the  deli- 
quescent nature  of  the  butyrate  of  sodium. 

Like  acetic  anhydride  (p.  20),  butyric  anliydride  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of 
benzoic  chloride  on  butyrate  of  sodium.  Five  pts.  of  benzoic  chloride  are  mixed  with 
8  pts.  of  butyrate  of  sodium  in  a  retort,  and  distilled,  and  the  distillate  rectified,  at 
first  over  butyrate  of  sodium,  and  then  alone. 

Butyric  anhydride  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile,  and  highly  refracting  liquid,  of 
specific  gi-avity  0-978  at  12-5^  C.  Its  odour  is  very  strong,  but  not  disagreeable,  and 
rather  resembling  butyric  ether  than  butyric  acid.  It  boils  at  190°,  and  its  vapour- 
density  has  been  found  to  be  5-38.  Exposed  to  the  ah',  it  gradually  attracts  moisture, 
and  is  converted  into  butyric  acid.  Pom-ed  into  water,  it  does  not  dissolve  like  butyric 
acid,  but  rises  to  the  surface  as  a  colourless  oil.  In  contact  with  anihue,  it  becomes 
heated,  and  forms  butyranilide  (phenylbutyramide) : 

(C^H'O)-O  +  2(N.1P.C''H^)  =  2(N.H.C''H^C^H-0)  +  H-O.        E.  A. 

BUT'H'IEIC  ETHSRS.  These  compounds  are  formed  from  butyric  acid  by  the 
substitution  of  1  at.  of  an  organic  radicle,  such  as  ethyl,  methyl,  &c.  for  1  at.  of  hy- 
di'ogen.  They  are  for  the  most  part  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  butyric  acid  on 
the  alcohols. 

Butyrate  of  Allyl.  C'H'-O^  =  C'H'(C3H-')0l— Obtained  by  distiUing  butyrate 
of  silver  with  iodide  of  allyl.  After  rectification,  it  is  a  colomdess  oily  liquid,  bghter 
than  water,  soluljle  in  ether,  smelling  Uke  butyrate  of  ethyl,  and  boiling  at  about 
140°  C.  Heated  with  potash,  it  yields  allyl-alcohol  and  butj'rate  of  potassium. 
(Cahours  and  Hofmann,  Phil.  Trans.  1857,  p.  555.) 

BtiTTKATE  OF  Amyi,.  CII'^O"  =  C 'H'(C^H" )0=,  is  a  liquid  boiliug  at  17-6°  G. 
(Delffs).    Specific  gravity  0-852  at  15°.    Index  of  refraction  =  1-402. 

Butyrate  of  Ethyi,.  Butyric  Ether.  C^H'-'O-  =.  C'H'(C-H'^)0-.— This  ether  is 
readily  piroduced  by  the  action  of  butyric  acid  on  alcoliol,  sulphm-ic  acid  being  like- 
wise present.  It  is  also  formed,  according  to  Berthelot,  by  distiUing  a  mixture  of 
1  ])t.  common  ether,  3  pts.  butyric  acid,  and  7  to  8  pts.  sidphurio  acid  ;  but  the  dis- 
tillate contains  a  large  quantity  of  free  butyric  acid.  To  jDrepare  it,  2  pts.  biTtyi-ic  acid 
arc  dissolved  in  an  equal  weight  of  strong  alcohol,  and  1  jit.  sulphiu-ic  acid  is  added 
to  the  mixture.  The  liquid  becomes  heated,  and  butyric  etlier  immediately  rises  to 
the  surface;  but  to  complete  the  transformation,  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  mixture 
for  a  short  time  to  about  80°  C.  The  butyric  ether  is  then  decanted,  shaken  up  several 
times  -with  water,  finally  with  addition  of  chalk  and  chloride  of  calcium,  then  dried 
over  cliloride  of  calcium  and  distilled. 

Butyrate  of  ethyl  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  very  thin  liquid,  of  specific  gra-vity 
0-90193.  Boils  at  119°  C,  under  a  pressure  of  0-7465  mm.  Vapoxu--density  =  4-04. 
It  has  an  agi-eeable  odour.  Like  that  of  pine-apples,  and  a  sweetish  taste,  with  bitter 
after-taste.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all  pi'oportions  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  slo^^■ly  decomposed  by  potash,  into  butji-ate  of  potassium 
and  alcohol. 

To  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  butyric  ether,  the  peculiar  flavoiu-  of  pine- 
apples, melons,  and  some  other  fruits,  is  due.  Its  formation  in  the  fruit  receives  an 
obvious  explanation,  from  the  readiness  with  which  the  saccharine  matters  present 
pass  on  the  one  hand,  into  lactic  and  butyric  acids,  and  on  the  other,  into  alcohol 
Tlie  pine-flavom'cd  rum,  known  as  pine-apple  rum,  owes  its  flavour  to  the  presence 
of  this  ether.  When  freshly  distilled  fi-om  molasses,  rum  has  but  little  flavour,  but 
this  comes  out  on  keeping,  o-wing  to  the  fact  that  a  small  qiiantity  of  butyric  acid 
contained  in  it,  gradually  combines  with  the  alcohol  to  form  ether. 

A  solution  of  butyric  ether  is  very  extensively  used  in  perfumery,  and  in  confec- 
tionery, Tinder  the  name  of  pine-apple  oil.  It  is  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  tlie  fol- 
lowing process.  Butter  is  saponified  by  a  strong  solution  of  potash-ley ;  tJie  soap  is 
dissolved  in  very  little  absolute  alcohol,  and  to  tlic  solution  is  added  a  mixture  of 
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alcoliol  and  sulphuric  acid,  until  a  strongly  acid  reaction  is  set  up.  The  whole  is  then 
distUled,  heat  being  applied  as  long  as  anything  comes  over  with  a  fruity  odour. 

BuTYEATE  OF  ETHYLENE,  C'°H"0'  =  (-Qajjiy'^  0')  obtained  by  heating  bro- 
mide of  ethylene  for  several  days  to  100°  C.  with  butyrate  of  silver  and  a  little  free 
butyric  acid,  exhausting  the  product  with  ether,  and  distilling  fractionally : 

2(C^H'O.Ag.O)  +  C-mBr-  =  2AgBr  +  (C^H'0)-.(C'-H^)".0-. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  l'024r  at  0°  C. ;  smells  like  butyric  acid,  and 
boils  at  239°  to  2il°  C.    (A.  Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Iv.  400.) 

BuTYEATE  OF  GlYCERYX.     See  BUTYEINS. 

BuTYEATE  OF  Methyl.  C^WO^  =  C'W{CW)0-.  —  A  mixture  of  2  pts.  butyric 
acid  with  1  pt.  of  wood-spirit  and  1  pt.  of  strong  sulphiu'ic  acid,  becomes  heated  and 
separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which  is  butyrate  of  methyl.  In  order  that 
the  transformation  may  be  complete,  it  is  well  to  agitate  the  mixture,  and  even  to  main- 
tain it  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  of  from  50- — 80°  C.  The  product  is  purified 
like  the  ethyl-compound. 

Butyrate  of  methyl  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1'0293. 
Boils  at  102°  C.  Specific  heat  is  0-4918.  Latent  heat  of  vapour,  87-33.  Vapour- 
density,  3-52.  It  has  a  pleasant  odour,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  pine-apples. 
It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.    E.  A. 

BUT'SrRZBXSJ.  This  name  was  given  by  Berthelot  to  a  compound  formed  from 
butyric  acid  and  glycerin,  to  which  he  at  first  assigned  the  formula  C'^H-^O' 
(=  2C'H''0-  +  2C^H»0^  -  SH-O),  but  which  he  afterwards  found  to  be  identical 
with  diliutyrin  (p.  695). 

BUT-H-KIIf S.  (B  erthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xli.  261.)— By  the  direct  action  of 
butyric  acid  on  glycerin,  a  series  of  compounds  analogous  to  the  acetins  is  obtained. 
They  are  monobict'/rin,  C'H"OS  dibutyrin,  C"II™0^  and  tributyrin,  C'^H-'^0».  They 
contain  the  elements  of  glycerin  and  butyric  acid,  minus  those  of  water.  Their  forma- 
tion may  be  thus  expressed  : 

Q^-QSQi  +     C'H«0-  -  WO  = 

Glycerin.  Butyric  Mono- 

acid,  bijtyrin, 

C'H^O'  +  2(C'ffO^)  -  2H=0  =  C"H-°05 

Glycerin.  Butyric  Dibutyrin. 

acid. 

CH'C  =  3(C'H80-)  -  3H-0  =  C'^H-»0= 

Glycerin.  Butyric  Tributyrin. 

acid. 


Viewing  glycerin  as  a  triatomic  alcohol,  we  may  consider  the  butyrins  as  glycerin 
j3  ^  0^,  in  which  1,  2,  or  3  at.  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the  radicle  butyryl, 


W 
C'H'd. 

The  but3rrins  are  decomposed  by  alkalis,  and  also  by  the  alkaline  earths,  baryta  and 
lime,  with  formation  of  a  butyrate  and  elimination  of  glycerin.  Dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  they  yield  butyric  ether  and  glycerin. 

MoNOBUTYEiN,  C'H"0'  =  ^  0^ — This  body  is  formed,  but  only  in  smaU 

proportions,  by  exposing  a  mixtiire  of  butyric  acid  -with  excess  of  glycerin,  to  the 
action  of  the  sun  or  of  diffused  daylight  for  several  montlis.  It  is  also  obtained  by 
heating  butyric  acid  with  glycerin  to  a  temperature  of  200°  C.  for  three  hours,  care 
being  taken  not  to  exceed  this  temperature.  It  is  a  coloiu-less,  neutral,  odoriferous, 
oily  liquid,  having  an  aromatic  and  bitter  taste,  without  any  after-taste.  At  —40°  C, 
it  remains  liquid,  and  as  mobile  as  at  ordinary  temperatiu-es.  It  rapidly  acidifies  when 
exposed  to  the  air. 

(C3ff)"'. 

DlBUTYElN,  C"II'''0^  =  HVO^ — AVhenever  in  the  preparation  of  mono- 

(C'H'O)'^ 

butjTin,  the  temperature  exceeds  220°  C,  some  dibutyrin  appears  to  be  formed,  but  it 
is  best  prepared  by  heating  a  mixtui'e  of  glycerin  and  butyric  acid  to  275°  for  several 
Lours.  It  is  a  colourless,  neutral,  oily, odoriferous  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1-031.  It 
volatilises  at  320°  without  perceptible  alteration.  Cooled  down  to  —40°,  it  remains 
liquid,  but  its  fluidity  diminishes.  By  aqueous  ammonia,  it  is  decomposed,  with 
formation  of  butyramidc. 
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Thibutyein,  C'*H-«0=  =  ^[j;^Q^^3|0'.  —  This  substance  is  formed  by  heating 

butyrin  witli  10  to  15  times  its  weight  of  butjrric  acid  to  240°  C.  for  fom-  hours.  It  is 
a  neutral,  oily  liquid,  with  an  odour  analogous  to  that  of  the  jsreeeding  compounds, 
and  a  pungent  taste,  with  irritating  aftertaste.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  insoluble  in  water. 

Natural  Bi(ti/rin.  — A  butyrin  which  is  probably  tributyrin,  is  contained  in  small 
quantities  in  butter,  along  with  caproin,  cajDrin,  olein,  and  margarin.  It  has  not  been 
obtained  free  from  these  substances.  According  to  Pelouze  and  Gelis,  this  compound 
may  be  prepared  artificially  by  gently  heating  a  mixture  of  butyric  acid,  glycerin,  and 
concentrated  sulphm'ic  acid.  On  adding  a  large  quantity  of  water,  a  slightly  yellowisli 
oil  separates,  which  must  be  washed  witli  water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  It  is  solu1)le 
in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether,  fi-om  which  solutions  it  is  separated  by  the 
addition  of  water.  Saponified  by  potash,  it  yields  glj'cerin  and  butyrate  of  potassium. 
It  has  not  been  obtained  pure,  and  is  most  probably  a  mixture  of  the  butyrins  aljoTe 
described.  E.  A. 

SUTITSBS'S'lJ.  A  compound  formed  from  butyric  acid  and  mannite  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  butyrins  are  formed  from  butyric  acid  and  glycerin.  Its  properties 
have  not  been  described.    (Berthelot,  Compt.  rend,  xxxviii.  688.) 

The  same  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  bog-butter  {q.  v.) 

EXrTirS£OC15:x,©3£JI-5rBKI3r.  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  mixture 
of  Initp-ic  acid  and  g]3-cerin,  a  product  (first  observed  by  Pelouze)  is  obtained,  which, 
according  to  Berthelot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xli.  303),  is  a  mixture  of  the  compounds 
CTI«(C'H'0)C10=  and  C-=LP(C'H'0)CPO,  that  is  to  say,  of  chlorhydi-in  (C'H'CIO-) 
anil  dichlorhydrin  (CffCl-O),  in  each  of  which  1  at.  H  is  replaced  by  butyryl.  No 
nietliod  of  Si 'pa  rating  these  two  compounds  has  j'et  been  devised. 

BITTYSSOiSIC  ii-CID.  Bromeis  (Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  xlii.  63)  stated  that  butter 
contains  an  oily  acid  resembling  oleic  acid  in  most  respects,  but  cliffering  from  it  in 
not  yielding  sebaeic  acid  by  dry  distillation.  Bromeis  assigned  to  this  acid  the  for- 
mula C^*H'-"'0*.HO.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  experiments  of  Gottlieb,  that  it 
is  really  identical  with  oleic  acid,  and  exhibits  the  characters  observed  by  Bromeis 
only  after  it  has  been  considerably  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

BUTYKOEiliaKrODIC  &.crO.     See  Bog-bptter  (p.  617). 

(C^'H'O)", 

BUTYaoaACTlC  B.CXI>.    C'H'-O'  =     C'H'O  -  0^.  —  This  acid,  which  is 

II) 

derived  from  lactic  acid,  {CWOy.W.O-,  by  the  substitution  of  1  at.  butyryl  for  1  at. 
hydrogen,  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  free  state;  but  Wurtz  (Compt.  rend, 
xlviii.  1092)  has  obtained  its  cthi/l-salt,  (C'H'0)".C'H'O.C-^H^O-^  by  digesting  chloro- 
hictate  of  ethyl  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  butyrate  of  potassium  in  the  water-bath 
for  several  days,  then  filtering  to  separate  chloride  of  potassium,  treating  the  filtrate 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectifying; 

(C^H^0)".C=H^C1.0  +  C^H'O.K.O  =  KCl  +  (C^H<0)".C^H"O.C=H*  0=. 

Chlorolactate  of  ethyl.        Butyraie  ot  Biityrolactate  of  ethyl, 

potassium. 

It  is  an  oily  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1-024  at  0°  C,  having  an  odour  something  like 
that  of  butyric  acid,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  boiling  between  200° 
and  210°  C.  The  formation  and  constitution  of  this  compound  tend  strongly  to  sup- 
port the  opinion  that  lactic  acid  is  dibasic.    (See  Lactic  Aom.) 

SUTYSOT?!!.  C'H'-'O.— This  body  is  the  acetone  or  ketone  of  the  butyi-ic  series, 
and  is,  therefore,  homologous  with  acetic  acetone.  It  represents  butyral,  in  which  1  at. 
of  hydrogen  in  the  radicle  is  replaced  by  trityl ; 

C'H'O )  C^H''(C^H')0 ) 

H    J  H  J 

Butyral.  Butyrone. 
Its  formation  is  analogous  to  that  of  its  homologue,  acetone.    Butyrate  of  calcium 
carefuUy  distilled  in  small  portions  is  decomposed  into  butyrone  and  carbonate  of 
calciim : 

2(C''H'Ca02)  =  Ca-CO'  +  C'lIi'O. 

Butyrate  of        Carbonate  Butyrone. 
calcium.         of  calcium. 

But  when  larger  quantities  are  decomposed,  the  results  are  not  so  precise.  The  crude 
product  is  composed  of  at  least  four  substances,  butyral,  butyrone,  and  two  other  sub- 
stances of  the  ketone  series.  The  butyrone  is  obtained  pure  by  rectification,  those 
parts  being  collected  which  boil  at  140° — 145°  C.  and  these  are  again  rectified,  until 
a  product  of  constant  boUing  point  is  obtained. 
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Butyrone,  when  piire,  is  a  colom-less  limpid  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  penetrating 
odour,  and  density  =  0'83.  It  boils  at  144°  C,  and  its  vapour-density  has  been  found 
to  be  4'0,  which  coiTcsponds  to  two  volumes  for  the  formula  C'H'^0.  Surrounded 
by  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether,  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  quite  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  burus  with  a  luminous  flame.  It 
immediately  takes  fire  in  contact  with  chromic  acid.  It  is  energetically  attacked  by 
nitric  acid,  with  formation  of  nitropropionic  acid,  C^H^(NO-)0-,  and  of  an  ethereal 
liquid,  which  is  probably  butyrate  of  trityl,  C^H'(C^H")0-. 

DistUled  witli  pentacliloride  of  phosphorus,  butyrone  yields  a  compound,  C'H"C1, 
which  Chancel  terms  cMorohutyrone.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  penetrating  odour, 
lighter  than  water,  and  insoluble  therein.  It  boils  at  116°  C.  Its  alcoholic  solution 
does  not  cloud  nitrate  of  silver. 

From  the  crude  product  of  the  distillation  of  butyrate  of  calcium,  two  substances  with 
definite  boiling  points  may  be  separated  by  treating  the  crude  distillate  with  acid  sul- 
phate of  sodium,  to  remove  butyral  and  butyrone,  and  subjecting  the  remaining  liquid 
to  fractional  distillation.  One  of  these  boils  at  180°  C,  and  has  the  specific  gravity 
0-827.  It  has  the  formula  C8H"=0',  which  is  thatof  methyl-butyrone,  C"H''(CH')0, 
or  methyl-cen  anthy  1,  CH^C'H'^O.  The  latter  view  of  its  composition  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  it  yields  oenanthic  acid  when  oxidised  by  nitric  acid.  The  other  com- 
pound boils  at.  222°  C,  and  is  a  pale  yellow  liquid,  which  becomes  solid  at  12°  C.  Its 
composition  is  C"II--0,  which  woidd  correspond  to  tetryl-buty rone,  C*H'^(C''II')0, 
or  tetryl-ojnanthyl,  C'H'.C'H'^O.  It  appears  to  yield  butyric  and  oenanthic  acids 
by  oxidation.    (Linipricht,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  183.) 

According  to  Friedel  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  125),  the  crude  liquid  obtained  by  the 
distUlation  of  butyrate  of  calcium,  contains,  amongst  other  products,  ethy  1-butyryl, 
QejjizQ  _  C-H^.C^H'O,  a  colourless  liquid  having  a  biting  taste,  an  aromatic  odour 
like  that  of  butyrone,  specific  gravity  =  0-833  at  0°  C,  and  vapour-density  =  3-5S, 
and  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  methyl-butyryl,  C°H"'0  =  CH-'.C^H'O,  of  specific 
gravity  3-827  at  0°  C,  and  vapour-density  3-13.  E.  A. 

BU'TYIiOM'ITRIC  A.CT.H.  This  name  has  been  applied  to  the  product  of  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  butjTone. 

BUTirROITITRXXiS  or  CYASTIDB  OF  TBIT-JTIi.  C^HTST  =  C^H'.CN.— 
This  body  is  best  jirepared  by  distilling  butyrate  of  ammonium  or  butyramide  with 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid : 

C^H"NO=  -  2H-0  =  C'H'N. 

Butyrate  of  Biityro- 
ammouium.  nitrile. 

It  is  a  transparent  colourless  oil,  of  specific  gravity  0-795  at  12-6°  C,  and  boding  at 
118-5°.  It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour  resembling  that  of  bitter-almond  oU.  It 
dissolves  in  boiling  potash,  -with  evolution  of  ammonia  and  formation  of  butyrate  of 
potassium : 

C^H'N  +  KHO  +  WO  =  C'H'KO^  +  NH'. 

Butyro-  Butyrate  of 

nitrile.  potassium. 

E.  A. 

BUT'S'BUBl  AITTXIVXOSriX.  A  name  applied  to  trichloride  of  antimony,  on 
account  of  its  buttery  consistence'  and  fusibdity.  Other  chlorides  of  Hke  consistence 
have  also  received  similar  names,  e.  g.  Butyrum  staniii,  Butyrum  zinci,  &c. 

BUTYR-USEID.    Syn.  of  Butyetx-xjeea. 

BtTTYRYIi.  C^H'O.— The  radicle  of  butyric  acid  and  its  derivatives.  The  fol- 
lowing compounds  of  it  are  known  : 

Bromide  of  butyryl   C^H'O.Br 

Chloride  of  butyryl   C^H'O.Cl 

Iodide  of  butyi-yl   C'WO.l 

Hydride  of  butyryl  (but3a'ic  aldehyde)  .       .       .  C^H'O.H 

Oxide  of  butyryl  (butyric  anhydride)    .       .       .  (C^II'O)-.O 

Hydrate  of  butyryl  (butyric  acid)         .       .       .  C^H'O.H.O 

Butyiyl-propvl  "(butyrone)   C^H'O.C^H' 

Bntyryl-ui-ea'or  butyral-iu-ea        ....  N-(CO)".ff  .C'H'O. 

The  name  butyryl  has  likewise  been  applied  to  the  hydrocarbon  C'H',  sometimes 
regarded  as  the  radicle  of  butyric  acid. 

Bromide  of  Butyeyx,  C'H'O.Br,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  bromide  of  phosphorus 
on  butyric  acid  at  90° — 100°  C,  piu'ified  by  washing  with  water  and  rectification. 
(Bechamp.) 

Chloeide  of  Butyeyl.    C'U'O.Cl.— This  body,  like  its  homologue,  chloride  of 
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acetyl,  is  produced  by  tlio  action  of  1  at.  oxychloride  of  pliosphorus  on  3  at.  Lutyrate  of 
sodium : 

SC'H'NaO-    +   POCP  =   SC'H'OCl    +  Na^PO'. 

Butyrate  of         Oxycliloride        Chloride  of  Phosphate 
sodium.  of  phosphate.  butyryl.  of  sodium. 

The  powdered  butyrate  is  gradually  added  to  tbe  oxycliloride  contained  in  a  retort : 
for  if  the  oxychloride  were  at  once  poiu-ed  on  the  butyrate,  a  large  quantity  of  anhy- 
cb'ous  butyric  acid  ■would  be  formed.  The  mixture  is  distilled,  and  the  liquid  distil- 
late rectified  over  a  small  quantity  of  butyrate  of  sodium,  the  temperature  being  kept 
as  low  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  anhydrous  acid  formed  during  the  rectifica- 
tion from  distilling  over  with  the  chloride. 

Chloride  of  butyryl  is  a  colourless,  mobile,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  heavier  than 
water,  and  fuming  slightly  in  the  air.  Its  boiling  point  is  95°.  It  has  a  pungent 
odour  Kke  both  biityric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  is  immediately  decomposed  by  water 
into  hydrochloric  and  butyric  acids  : 

C'H'OCl  +  H-'O  =  C"IP02  +  HCI. 

Chlnrideof  Butyric 
butyryl.  acid. 

With  butyrate  of  sodium  it  yields  chloride  of  sodium  and  butyric  anhydride  : 

C'H'OCl  +  C-'H'N'aO  =  NaCl  t-  C«H"0^ 

With  ammonia  it  yields  butyramide  and  hydrochloric  acid : 

C'H'OCl  +  NH^  =  C'H'O.H-.N  +  HCI. 

Iodide  of  Butyeyi.,  C'H'O.I,  produced  by  distilling  butyrate  of  potassium  with 
iodide  of  phosphorus,  is  a  brownish  liquid,  which  melts  in  contact  v/ith  the  air,  and 
boils  between  1-16°  and  148°  C    (Cahours.)  E.  A. 

BXTT'JrBYS.-UBE.a.    See  Cahbajitde. 

BUXIIJE.  An  alkaloid  said  to  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  box-tree  {Buxiis  scniiKr- 
virrns.)  According  to  Faure  (J.  Pharra.  xvi.  428)  it  is  obtained  as  an  uncrys- 
tallisable  mass,  by  boiling  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bark 
with  magnesia,  exhausting  the  resulting  precipitate  with  alcohol,  decolorising  with 
animal  charcoal,  and  evaporating.  According  to  Couerbe  (J.  Pharm.  January  1854, 
p.  51),  it  may  be  olttained  in  the  crystalline  form  by  treating  the  sulphate  with  nitric 
acid,  whereby  an  admixed  resin  is  destroyed  or  rendered  insoluble,  and  precipitating 
by  an  alkali. 

Buxine  has  a  bitter  taste  and  excites  sneezing  ;  it  blues  reddened  litmus-paper  ;  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether ;  insoluble 
in  alkalis.  It  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid.  Its  salts  are  more  bitter  than  the  base 
itself,  and  yield  a  gelatinous  precipitate  with  alkalis.  The  sulphate  is  said  to  form 
crystalline  nodules. 

Trommsdorff  (Tromm.  N.  J.  xxv.  [2]  66)  obtained  from  box-leaves  a  substance 
probably  identical  with  Faure's  buxine. 

sysSOZiZTE.  A  name  applied  to  the  fine  capillary  implanted  crystals  of  acti- 
nolite,  found  on  the  St.  Gothard  and  in  the  Tyrol. 

B'S'SSUS  aSYTIIiI.  The  bundle  of  threads  by  which  the  common  muscle 
(Mi/tilus  cdulis)  adheres  to  other  bodies,  consists,  according  to  Scharling  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xli.  48),  of  a  mass  resembling  horny  tissue,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  fat. 
According  to  Laviae  (J.  Chem.  med.  xii.  124)  it  contains  the  salts  which  occur  in 
sea-water. 

BYTOWMTITB.  A  granular  massive  mineral  occm-ring  in  large  boulders  near 
Bytown,  Canada  West.  The  grains  have  one  perfect  cleavage  and  indications  of 
another  oblique  thereto.  Hardness  =  6  to  6-5.  Specific  gravity  2-80  (Thomson); 
2-733  (Hunt).  It  has  a  greenish- white  colour  and  vitreous  lustre,  pearly  on  the 
cleavage  surface.  Translucent.  According  to  Thomson  (.J.  pr.  Chem.  viii.  489)  it 
contains  47'57  per  cent  silica,  29-65  alumina,  9  06  lime,  7-6  soda,  3-57  ferrous  oxide, 
0-2  magnesia,  whence  it  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  bar.sowite  (p.  517),  the  alumina  being 
partly  replaced  by  ferric  oxide  and  the  lime  by  soda.  T.  S.  Hunt  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2] 
xii.  213)  regards  it  as  a  variety  of  anorthite.  A  dark  bluish-green  granidar  mineral 
or  rock  from  Perth,  Canada,  which  has  been  called  Bytownite,  is  considered  by  the 
same  chemist  as  a  mixture  of  bytownite  and  hornblende. 
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.  c 

CABBAGE.  (See  Beassica.) — Infusion  of  red  cabbage,  obtained  by  pouring  hot 
water  on  the  leaves,  is  a  convenient  test  for  acids  and  alkalis.  A  certain  quantity  of 
alkali,  just  sufficient  to  neutralise  the  acid  in  the  juice,  turns  it  blue ;  any  further 
quantity  changes  the  blue  to  green ;  and  acids  turn  it  red. 

CABBACXXK'B.  A  bitter  principle,  obtained  from  the  cabbage-tree  ( Geoffraga 
inn-mis,  or  G.  jamaicensis),  also  caRed.  Jamaicine  {q.v.) 

CABOCIiE.  A  mineral  resembling  red  jasper  or  felsite,  found  in  the  diamanti- 
ferous  sand  of  the  province  of  Bahia.  It  has  a  density  of  3'14  to  3-19;  scratches 
glass  slightly  ;  turns  white  before  the  blowpipe,  but  does  not  melt ;  dissolves  partially 
in  warm  strong  stilphuric  acid,  leaving  a  white  earthy  residue,  which  dissolves  in  the 
acid  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  is  precixjitated  therefrom  by  water.  Dam  our 
(L'Institut.  xxi.  78)  found  in  the  red  massive  mineral,  phosi^horio  acid,  alumina,  lime, 
baryta,  ferrous  oxide,  and  water. 

CACAO.  The  seeds  or  leaves  of  the  Theobroma  cacao  and  other  species  of  the 
same  genus  (Nat.  Ord.  Sterculiaccce),  natives  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
which  are  extensively  cultivated  in  those  countries,  and  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  are  remarkable  for  their  nutritive  properties,  and  yield  the  well-loiown 
substances,  cocoa  and  chocolate.  They  contain  large  quantities  of  fatty  matter  and 
vegetable  albumin,  and  about  2  per  cent,  of  an  organic  base,  tlieohromine,  CH^N^O-, 
resembling  caffeine.  The  ash  is  very  rich  in  phosphoric  acid.  Shelled  beans  of  good 
quality  exhibit,  before  roasting,  the  following  composition  per  cent.  :  52  cacao-butter, 
20  albumin,  fibrin,  &e.,  2  theobromine,  10  starch,  2  cellulose,  4  inorganic  matter,  and 
10  water,  besides  small  quantities  of  colouring  matter  and  essential  oU.  (Payeu, 
Traits  de  Pelouze  et  Fri5my,  vi.  529.) 

Cacao-beans  have  also  been  analysed  by  Tuchen  (Inaugural  Dissertation,  G6t- 
tingen,  1857  ;  and  by  A.  Mitscherlich  {Ber  Cacao  vrnd  die  Chocoladc,  Berlin,  1859), 
with  the  following  resiilts : 


Tuchen. 

Mitscherlich. 

Guaya- 
quil. 

Suri- 
nam. 

Caracas. 

Vara. 

Marag- 
nau. 

Trinidad. 

Guaya- 
quil. 

Caracas. 

Theobromine  , 
Cacao-red  . 
Cacao-butter 
Glutin 
Starch 

Gum  .... 

Extractive  matter  . 
Huinic  acid 
Cellulose  . 
Ash  . 
Water 

Starch-sugar 
Cane-sugar 

0-63 
4-66 
36-38 
•2-96 

0-  63 

1-  .58 
3-44 
8-57 

30-50 
3-03 
6-20 

0-56 

6-  61 
36-97 

3-  20 
0-55 
0-69 

4-  18 

7-  25 
30-00 

3-00 
6-1)1 

0  55 
6-18 
35-08 
3-21 

0-  62 

1-  19 
6-22 
9-28 

28-C6 

2-  91 
5-58 

0-66 
6-18 
34-48 

2-  99 
0-i'8 
0-7S 
6-li2 
8-63 

30-21 

3-  00 
5- 55 

0-38 
6- 56 

3K-25 
3-13 
0-72 
0-63 
3  32 
8-03 

29-77 
2-92 
5-48 

0-48 
6-22 
36-42 

3-  15 
0-51 
0-61 
5-48 
9-25 

•29-86 
2-98 

4-  88 

I  •2—1-5 
3-5—  5 
45—49 

13—  18 

14—  18 

.  5-8 
3-5 
5-6_6-3 
0-34 
0-25 

46—40 
13  5— 17 

98-38 

99-02 

99-48 

99  38 

99  19 

Sfl-S4 

Mitseherlich's  results  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Payen,  more  than  might  be  ex- 
pected in  the  analysis  of  different  varieties  ;  those  of  Tuchen,  which  differ  widely 
from  both  the  preceding,  probably  refer  to  the  unshelled  beans. 

The  starch  of  cacao-beans  exhibits  gi-anides  of  peculiar  form,  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  the  cereals  and  leg-uminosae  ;  by  this  means,  the  flour  of  either  of  the  latter 
may  be  detected  when  used  to  adulterate  chocolate. 

The  ash  of  the  shelled  beans  has  been  analysed  by  Letellier  (Pelouze  et  Pr(5my, 
loc.  cit.),  and  by  Zedeler  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxviu.  348),  with  the  foIlo^Ting  residts  : 

K^O     Na=0    Ca=0    Mg^O    S0»    CO''    P^O^    SFe'O'.P-O^    CI  SiO' 

33-4  11-0      17-0      4-5     1-0     29-6  0-2   3-3  (LeteUier). 

37-14     1-23      2-9      16  0      1-6     1-2     39-6  0  17        1-7  (Zedeler). 

The  kernels  of  the  theobroma  are  used  as  an  article  of  nutriment,  either  in  tlie 
natural  state,  or  prepared  in  various  waj's.  The  simplest  and  best  form  is  that  of  tho 
seeds  roughly  crushed,  termed  cocoa-nibs,  which,  however,  require  two  houi's'  boiling, 
as,  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  inner  seed-coating,  which  passes  i.owa  into  the 
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substance  of  the  cotyledons,  tlie  prolonged  application  of  heat  and  raoistnre  is  necessary 
to  dissolve  the  contents.  Flake-cocoa  is  merely  the  seeds  crashed  between  rollers.  To 
prepare  chocolate,  the  beans,  after  being  carefully  picked,  to  free  them  from  mouldy  or 
worm-eaten  ones,  are  gently  roasted  over  a  fire  in  an  iron  cylinder,  with  holes  in  the 
ends  to  allow  the  vapour  to  escape.  When  the  aroma  begins  to  be  well  developed,  the 
process  is  considered  complete.  The  beans  are  then  turned  out,  cooled,  and  freed  from 
their  husks  l>y  fanning  and  sifting.  The  husks,  which  often  amount  to  20  or  25  per 
ci-nt.  of  the  beans,  should  not  be  thrown  away,  as  they  contain  half  their  weight  of 
soluble  or  mucilaginous  matter,  which  yields  a  tolerable  nutriment.  The  seeds  are 
then  converted  into  a  paste,  either  by  trituration  in  a  mortar  heated  to  130°  F.,  or  more 
generally  by  a  machine  impelled  by  steam,  and  the  paste  is  put  into  moulds  and  sent 
into  the  market ;  it  always  improves  by  keeping.  Sometimes  the  beans,  before  being 
roasted,  are  left  to  rot  or  ferment  in  heaps,  in  order  to  separate  the  kernels  from  the 
soft  pulpy  mass  which  surrounds  them  in  the  fruit. 

The  chocolate  of  different  countries  varies  according  to  its  mode  of  preparation,  and 
the  ingTcdients  contained  in  it.  When  the  kernels  alone  are  used,  or  only  a  little  sugar 
isaihh  d,  the  chocolate  is  called  '' Chocolat  de  sante."  But  vanilla,  cloves,  cinnamon, 
and  other  aromatics,  are  frequently  added;  also  rice,  almonds,  starch,  &e.  Simple 
chocolate  is  mostly  prcfen'ed  in  this  country,  the  perfumed  sorts  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  where  the  consumption  is  immense.  (See  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines,  i. ;  also  Penny  Ci/clojicpclia,  art.  Theobeoma.) 

Cacao-butter,  or  Cacao-fat,  is  extracted  from  the  beans  by  poimding  them  in  a  slightly 
heated  mortar,  till  they  are  reduced  to  a  pulp,  then  adding  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  squeezing  the  pulp  in  a  cloth  between  two  plates  of  metal  previoiisly  heated  to  the 
temperatiu-c  of  boiling  water.  It  has  an  agreeable  taste  and  odour,  is  white,  semi- 
transparent,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble,  especially  with  aid  of  heat,  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  oil  of  turpentine.  It  has  the  consistence  of  suet,  melts  at  30°  C,  but  does  not 
resume  the  solid  state  tUl  cooled  to  23°.  It  consists  chiefly  of  stearin,  with  a  little 
olein.  It  is  used  more  in  France  than  in  this  country,  for  making  soap,  candles,  and 
pommade.  The  soap  made  from  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  made  from 
cocoa-nut  oil,  which  is  a  very  different  product,  obtained  from  the  cocoa  palm  {Cocos 
n  ucifera). 

Cacao-red  is  the  colouring  matter  of  cacao-beans.  It  is  separated  by  precipitating 
the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  decoction  of  the  beans  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  decomposing 
the  washed  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydi-ogen.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is 
neutral,  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  yields  lilac  or  greyish  precipitates  with  acetate  of  lead 
and  protochloride  of  tin ;  dark  green,  or  brown-green,  with  ferric  salts ;  and  green  of 
various  shades,  or  sometimes  violet  with  ferrous  salts;  the  colom'  of  the  precipitate 
varies  in  each  case,  according  as  the  cacao-red  in  the  solution  is  more  or  less  mixed 
with  other  substances. 

The  solution  of  cacao-red  absorbs  oxygen  during  evaporation,  and  becomes  acid,  the 
colouring  matter  being  in  fact  converted  into  a  kind  of  tannic  acid.  This  modified  cacao- 
red  gives,  for  the  most  part,  green  precipitates  with  iron  and  lead  salts  ;  that  obtained 
from  Guayaqiul  cacao,  gives  pale  reddish  precipitates  with  acetate  of  lead  and  with 
lime-water,  reddish-white  with  sulphate  of  magnesiimi  and  ammonium.  It  is  preci- 
pitated by  gelatin,  whereas  imaltered  cacao-red  is  not. 

The  alteration  produced  by  the  roasting  of  cacao-beans,  appears  to  atfect  the  cacao- 
red  more  than  any  of  the  other  constituents. 

CACHAXiACrUii,  or  CAITCHA.  I.AGITA,  is  the  South  American  name  of  the 
Chironia  chilensis,  a  gentianaceous  plant,  which,  according  to  B ley  (Arch.  Pharm. 
xxxvii.  85),  contains  resin  and  a  bitter  principle. 

CA.CHOX.OIsrG.    A  variety  of  Opal  {q.  v.) 

CACHOUTJi.WBriC,  or  CACK^yTIC  ACXB.    See  Catechu. 

CACOSYIi.  See  Arsenides  of  Methyl  (p.  403). 
_  CACOTHES.IWB.  C-»H--N^O=  =  C-''ff2(NO=)2N20l— A  product  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  la-ueine  by  nitric  acid  (p.  682).  It  partly  separates  in  orange-yellow  cr\-.stalline 
flakes  after  the  action  has  ceased,  and  an  additional  quantity  may  be  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating the  red  liquor  with  alcohol.  From  a  solution  in  water  strongly  acidula  t  !>cl  with 
nitric  acid,  it  separates  in  yellow  scales.  It  is  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling- 
water,  still  less  in  IxjUing  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  When  heated,  it  decomposes 
suddenly,  in  the  manner  characteristic  of  nitro-compounds.  Exposed  to  diffused  light 
in  a  stoppered  bottle,  it  soon  becomes  dark  brown  on  the  sm'face.  Potash  dissolves  it 
easily,  forming  a  yellowish-brown  liquid.  Ammonia  dissolves  it  immediately,  forming 
a  yeUow  liquid,  which  on  boiling  changes  first  to  green,  afterwards  to  brown.  Caco- 
theline  unites  with  metallic  oxides  :  with  baryta,  it  forms  a  soluble  compound,  con- 
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taining  2C"''H-^N*0^.Ba-0.  It  combines  also  with  acids,  but  the  salts  are  decom- 
posed by  water.  Wben  dicMoride  of  •platinum  is  added  to  a  solution  of  eacotheline 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid.after  a  few  hours,  yields  a  crystalline  precipitate  con- 
taining 48  per  cent,  platinum  =  C=''H--N'0'.HCl.PtCl-. 

When  eacotheline  is  left  for  some  hours  in  the  red  nitric  solution  in  which  it  has 
been  formed,  it  changes  into  another  body,  which  has  the  coloui-  of  chrome-yellow,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  explodes  when  heated.    (Strecker,  Compt.  rend,  xxxix.  o2.) 

A  native  ferric  phosphate,  found  in  the  Hrbeck  mine,  near 
Zbiron  in  Bohemia,  in  radiated  tufts  of  yellow  or  brownish-yeUow  colour,  becoming 
brown  on  exposure.  Specific  gravity  =  3'38.  Hardness  =  3 — 4.  Of  the  following 
analyses,  a  and  h  are  by  von  Hauer  (Jalirb.  geolog.  Eeichsanst.  1854,  67) ;  c  by 
Eichardson  (Thomson's  Mineralogy,  i.  476) : 

P'O^  Fe'O'  H=0         Ca=0       Mg=0  SiO^ 

a    .       .    19-63  47-64  32-73  —  —  —  =  100 

h    .       .    25-74  41-46  32-83  —  —  —  =  100 

c    .       .    20-5  43-1  30-2  I'l  0-9  2-1  =  97-9 

a  and  c  agi-ee  nearly  with  the  formula  2Fe'0'.P=^0^  +  12  aq.,  or  3/e=0.2/e3PO<  -I-  12  aq. 
The  analysis  h,  which,  however,  is  said  by  von  Hauer  to  have  been  made  with  less  pure 
material,  approaches  more  nearly  to  3re'0^.2P-0^  +  20  aq.  Former  analyses  by 
Steinmann,  which  showed  10 — 11  per  cent,  alumina,  were  doubtless  made  with  impure 
specimens.    (Eammelsberg's  Mineralchemie,  p.  331.) 

CACTVS.  Vogel  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  Cactus  spcciosus,  by  extraction 
with  weak  alcohol,  30  per  cent,  of  a  carmine-red  dye,  insoluble  ia  ether  aud  in  ab- 
solute alcohol.  The  petals,  after  the  removal  of  this  substance,  yielded  to  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether,  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  a  scarlet  substance.  Both  these  colour- 
ing matters  are  soluble  in  water.    (J.  Pliarm.  xxii.  664.) 

F.  Field  (Chcm.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii.  57)  has  analysed  the  ash  of  a  species  of  cactus  (not 
named)  growing  in  Chth.  The  fresh  plant  yielded  1-35,  the  dry  plant  16-79  per  cent, 
of  ash,  containing  in  100  pts.  57-15  pts.  of  soluble  and  42-73  of  insoluble  salts.  The 
air-dried  plant  yielded  85-09  per  cent,  water.  The  composition  of  the  ash  per  cent, 
is:  7-83  K'O,  28-19  Na'O,  10-65  Ca-0,  7-75  Mg-0,  0-34  Mn*0^  6-09  S0^  16-49  SiO', 
6-40  P'-'O'',  1-38  phosphates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron,  and  14-87  NaCL 

CASST'S  FUnXXKG  XiXQUXD.    See  Aesentdes  of  Meth-sx  (p.  403). 

CA3>I£-Gr1TnX,  A  very  pure  kind  of  gamboge,  probably  from  Hebradendron  cam- 
bogidides. 

CASnxxum.  Symbol  Cd.  Atomic  weight  56.  Atomic  volume  in  the  gaseous 
state  =  1. 

This  metal  is  frequently  found  associated  with  zinc,  and  derives  its  name  from  cad- 
mia  fossilis,  a  denomination  by  which  the  common  ore  of  zinc  was  formerly  itnown. 
It  appears  to  have  been  discovered  about  the  same  time  (1818)  by  Stromeyer  (Gtlb. 
Ann. Ix.  193)  aud  by  Hermann  {ibid.  lix.  95,  113;  Isvi.  274),  but  its  more  exact 
investigation  is  due  to  Stromeyer. 

Cadmium  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  several  varieties  of  native  sulphide,  carbonate, 
and  silicate  of  zinc,  -viz.  in  the  radiated  blende  of  Przibram  in  Hungary,  to  the  amount 
of  2  or  3  per  cent.;  in  the  blende  of  Nuissiere,  to  the  amount  of  1-14  per  cent.; 
in  silicate  of  zinc  from  Freiberg  and  from  Derbyshire ;  in  carbonate  of  zinc  from 
Mendip  ;  in  carbonate  and  silicate  of  zinc  fi'om  the  Cumberland  mines  ;  in  the  zinc 
ores  of  the  Harz  and  of  Silesia.  The  zinc  flowers  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in 
the  smelting  of  the  SQesian  ores,  contain,  according  to  Hermann,  as  much  as  11  per 
cent,  of  cadmium.  Commercial  English  zinc  frequently  also  contains  cadmium.  The 
only  pm-e  native  compound  of  cadmium  is  the  sulphide  called  Grecnockite,  found  at 
Bisliopstown  in  Eenfrewshire. 

Preparation. — In  the  process  of  reducing  ores  of  zinc,  the  cadmium  which  they 
contain  comes  over  among  the  first  products  of  distillation,  owing  to  its  greater  vola- 
tility. It  may  be  separated  from  zinc  in  an  acid  solution  by  sulphydric  acid,  which 
throws  down  the  cadmium  as  a  yellow  sulphide.  This  sulpliide  dissolves  in  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  affording  the  chloride  of  cadmium,  from  which  the  carbonate 
may  be  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Carbonate  of  cadmium  is 
converted  by  ignition  into  the  oxide  ;  aud  the  latter  yields  the  metal  when  mixed  ivith 
one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  pounded  coal,  and  distilled  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  retoi-t,  at 
a  low  red  heat. 

Properties.  —  Cadmium  is  a  white  metal,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  blue.  It  has  a 
strong  lustre,  and  takes  a  fine  polish ;  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  gradua'ly  acquires  a 
whitish-grey  tarnish.  It  has  a  compact  texture  and  fibrous  fracture,  and  easily  crys- 
tallises in  regular  octahedrons.    It  is  soft,  though  harder  and  more  tenacious  than 
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tin  ;  very  flexible,  and  craeldcs  like  tin  when  bent ;  very  malleable  and  ductile.  Its 
specific  gravity  is,  after  fusion,  8'60-l,  after  hammering,  8-6944.  Specific  heat  0'05669 
(Eegnault),  0'0o76  (Dulong  and  Petit).  Cadmium  melts  below  a  red  heat,  and 
volatilises  somewhat  below  the  boiling  point  of  mercury  without  emitting  any  par- 
ticular odour.  The  density  of  its  vapour  as  determined  by  experiment  at  1040°  C.  is 
3'94:,  referred  to  air  as  unity  (Deville  and  Troost,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  46). 
Now  the  calculated  value  for  a  condensation  to  1  vol.  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
atomic  weight  by  the  density  of  hydrogen  =  56  x  0'0693  =  3'88.  Hence  cadmium- 
vapoiu-  follows  the  usual  law  of  condensation  (p.  441). 

Cadmium  dissolves  in  hot  hydrochloric  or  dilu+e  sulphuric  acid,  taking  the  place  of 
tlie  hydrogen  in  the  acid  ;  but  its  best  solvent  is  nitric  acid.  The  bromide,  iodide, 
and  many  of  the  organic  salts  of  cadmium,  the  acetate  for  example,  are  solulile  in 
water ;  the  rest,  c.  g.  the  carbonate,  borate,  pliosphate,  and  arsenate,  are  insoluble  in 
water,  and  are  obtained  liy  precipitation.  Most  cadmium-salts  are  coloui-less ;  they 
have  a  disagreeable  metallic  taste  and  act  as  emetics.  The  solutions,  even  of  the 
neutral  salts,  redden  litmus.  Those  cadmium-salts  which  are  insoluble  in  water  are 
soluble  in  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid,  also  in  ammoniaeal  salts. 

Cadmium,  in  nearly  all  its  compounds  with  electro-negative  elements,  plays  the  part 
of  a  monatomie  radicle,  the  chloride  being  CdCl,  the  oxide  Cd-0,  &c. 

CilUMIUM,  AXiIiO'S'S  OiPu  But  few  alloys  of  cadmium  are  known.  100  pts. 
copiM'r  retain  at  a  red  heat  82'2  pts.  cadmium,  forming  an  alloy  having  nearly  the  com- 
position CdCu'-.  It  is  very  brittle,  has  a  fine-grained  scaly  structiu-e,  and  a  yellowish 
wliite  colour.  With  mercury,  cadmium  forms  a  hard,  brittle,  silver-white  amalgam, 
which  crystallises  in  octahedrons,  and  contains  21 '7  per  cent,  cadmium  =  CdHg-. 
100  pts.  platinum  retain  at  a  red  heat,  117'3  pts.  cadmium  =  Cd^Pt.  The  alloy 
is  almost  silver-white,  very  brittle,  very  fine-grained,  and  refractory  in  the  fire. 
(S  tromeyer.) 

CASSSZUXVI,  BROSffllBE  OF.  CdPr. —  Cadmium  absorbs  bromine- vapour  at 
a  heat  near  redues.s,  forming  white  fumes  of  the  bromide,  wliich  crystallises  on  cool- 
ing, and  when  strongly  heated  sublimes  in  white  nacreous  lamin;e.  The  lii/dratrd 
bromide,  2CdBr.H-0,  obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide  or  carbonate  in  hydrobromic 
acid,  forms  white  efilorescent  needles,  which  give  off  half  their  water  at  100°  C,  and 
the  rest,  without  melting,  at  200°. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the  bromides  of  potassium, 
sodium,  and  barium.  The  barium-salt,  CclBr.BaBr  +  2aq.,  forms  large,  shining, 
colourless  crystals,  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  chloride.  A  solution  of  the 
bromides  of  cadmium  and  potassium  in  equivalent  proportions,  first  yields  crystals 
containing  2CdBr.KBr -i- ^aq.,  afterwards  crystals  of  CdBr.KBr ;  both  compounds 
resemble  the  corresponding  double  chlorides  (C.  v.  Hauer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixiv.  477  ; 
Ixvii.  169).  A  solution  of  equivalent  quantities  of  bromide  of  cadmium  and  bromide 
of  sodium  yields  the  compound  2CdBr.NaBr  +  5  aq.  in  small,  shining,  six-sided  tables. 
(Croft,  Chem.  Gaz.  1856,  p.  121.) 

CilDMIURZ,  CHZiOStXDES  OF.  CdCL — A  solution  of  oxide  of  cadmium  in 
hydrochloric  acid  yields  a  crystalline  h3-drated  chloride,  CdCl.H'-O  ;  and  this  when 
fused  yields  the  anhydrous  chloride  in  the  form  of  a  transparent,  laminated,  pearly 
mass,  which  melts  at  a  heat  below  redness,  and  sublimes  at  a  higher  temperatui-e  in 
transparent  micaceous  laminse. 

A  solution  of  chloride  of  cadmium  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia  yields,  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  ammoniocJdoride  of  cadmium,  NH'.CdCl,  or  chloride  of  cadmam- 
monitim,  Nil^Cd.Cl. — A  trictmmomo-cMoride  of  cadmium,  SNH^.CdCl,  is  obtained  by 
exposing  dry  pulverised  chloride  of  cadmium  to  the  action  of  gaseous  ammonia.  It 
gives  off  3  of  its  ammonia  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  the  j)receding 
compound.    (Croft,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxi.  355.) 

Chloride  of  cadmium  fonns  crystalline  compounds  with  the  cldorides  of  many  other 
metals.  These  compounds,  which  have  been  particularly  studied  by  C.  v.  Hnuer 
(.1.  pr.  Chem.  Ixiv.  477  ;  Ixvii.  169;  Jaliresber.  d.  Chem.  1855,  p.  392;  1856,  p.  394; 
Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  viii.  250),  crystallise  l>y  evaporation  from  mixed  solutions  of  the 
component  chlorides.    The  following  have  been  olitained : 

The  ammonijtm-salt,  NH'Cl.CdCl  +  iaq.,  crystallises  in  slender  needles ;  the  mother- 
liquor  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  transparent  shining  rhombohedrons  of 
2NH'Cl.CdCl. 

Totassium-salts.  KC1.2CdCl  +  iaq.  separates,  by  spontaneous  or  by  more  rapid 
evaporation,  from  a  solution  of  1 — 2  at.  chloride  of  potassium  to  1  at.  chloride  of  cad- 
mium, in  fine  silky  needles,  which  give  off  their  water  at  100°  C,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  melt  and  give  off  part  of  their  chlorine.  The  mother-liquor,  or  a  solution 
of  at  least  3  at.  chloride  of  potassium  to  1  at.  chloride  of  cadmium,  yields  by  spon- 
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taneoTis  evaporation,  the  salt  2KCl.CdCl,  in  large  Kmpid  crystals,  somewhat  less  (?) 
soluble  than  the  preceding. 

Sodium-salt.  NaCl.CdCl  +  |aq.  (air-di'ied.) — •Small,  turbid,  watery  crystals,  which 
give  off  1  at.  water  at  100  C,  and  the  remainder  at  150°— 160°. 

Barium-salt.  BaCl.CdCl  H  2  aq. — Separates  from  a  solution  of  equivalent  quantities 
of  the  two  chlorides,  in  large  shining  crystals,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  lose 
half  their  water  at  100°  C,  the  rest  at  160°,  and  at  a  red  heat  give  off  part  of  their 
chlorine,  and  melt  to  a  coloiu'less  liquid,  which  does  not  crystallise.  According  to 
Eammelsberg's  determination,  the  crystals  are  monochnic,  the  obUquely  inclined  axes 
making  an  angle  of  75°  45'.  Eatio  of  the  clinodiagonal,  orthodiagonal,  and  principal 
axis  =  0-8405  :  1  :  0-5128.  Observed  faces,  cc  P  .  co  P  co  .  (oo  P  o=)  .  +  P  .-P  .  OP  . 
(2Pa>).  Inclination  of  faces,  oo  P  :  ooPco  =  140°  50';  oo  P  :  OP  =  101°  0';  OP  :  +  P  = 
137°  40'. 

Strontium-salt.  SrC1.2CdCl  +  |aq.  —  Crj-staUises  from  a  solution  of  1  to  2  at.  chlo- 
ride of  cadmium  and  1  at.  chloride  of  strontium  in  transparent,  colourless,  acuminated 
crystals. 

Calcium-salts. — A  solution  of  3  at.  chloride  of  calcium  to  4  at.  chloride  of  cadmium 
deposits  the  salt  CaC1.2CdGl  +  Jaq.  in  deliquescent  bevelled  prisms,  arranged  in 
stellate  groups.  A  hot  concentrated  solution  of  2  at.  chloride  of  cadmium  and  1  at. 
chloride  of  calcium  deposits,  on  cooling,  large  deliquescent  crystals  of  the  salt  2CaCI. 
CdCl  +  aq. 

Magnesium-salts. — A  solution  of  1  to  2  at.  chloride  of  cadmium  to  1  at.  chloride  of 
magnesium  yields  MgC1.2CdCl  +  6  aq.  in  large  transparent  crystals.  From  a  solution  of 
2  at.  chloride  of  magnesium  to  1  at.  chloride  of  cadmium,  the  salt  2MgCl.CdCl+  12aq. 
separates  in  deliquescent  tabular  crystals. 

Mangancsc-salt.  MnCl.SCdCl  +  6aq. —  Crystallises  from  a  solution  of  2  at.  chloride 
of  cadmium  and  1  at.  chloride  of  manganese,  in  pale  rose-red  or  colourless  prisms. 

Iron-salt.  FeCI.2CdCl  +  6aq. —  Crystallises  from  a  solution  of  equivalent  quan- 
tities of  the  two  chlorides,  in  colourless  prisms,  which  soon  tm'n  green  and  yellow  by 
exposure  to  the  air. 

Cobalt-salt.  CoCL2CdCl  +  6  aq. — Somewhat  deliquescent  prisms,  of  the  colour  of 
chloride  of  cobalt. 

Nickel-salts.  NiC1.2CdCl  +  6  aq.  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  from  a  so- 
lution containing  the  two  salts  in  the  required  proportions,  in  dark  green  prisms  ;  and 
the  mother-liquor,  or  the  original  solution,  if  it  contains  a  slight  excess  of  chloride  of 
nickel,  yields  2NiCl.CdCl+  6aq.  in  large,  dark  green,  rhombic  prisms. 

Copper-salt.  CuCl.CdCl  +  2aq. — Crystallises  from  a  solution  containing  equivalent 
quantities,  in  slender  shining  prisms,  grouped  in  tufts,  green  when  moist,  blue  when 
di-y. 

Chloride  of  cadmium  forms  double  salts  with  the  hydrochlorates  of  many  organic 
bases.  Grreville  Williams  (Chem.  Gaz.  1855,  450)  obtained  the  quinolinc-salt, 
C°H'N.HC1.2CdCI,  as  a  hard  crystalline  mass ;  and  other  compounds  have  been  obtained 
by  J.  Galletly  (Ed.  K  Phil.  J.  iv.  94),  viz. : 

Cinchonine-salt.    C=<'H2'N=0.HC1.  CdCl  +  i  aq. 

Morphine-salts.    CH'NOlHCl.yCdCl  +  2  aq.,  and  C"H»N0^HC1.2CdCl  + f  aq. 
Narcotine-salt.      Semi-crystalline,  sparingly  soluble  mass. 
Nicotine-salt.       C'»H"N-'.2HC1.5CdCl.  CrystalHsable. 
Lutidinc-salt.       C'H'N.HCl.SCdCL    Very  soluble  feathery  crystals. 
Piperine-salt.       C^'H3'^N-0^2HC1.9CdCl  +  3  aq.    Straw-yellow  needles. 
Strychdne-saU.    C-'H-'N'O-.HCl.CdCl.    Sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
Toiuidine-sedt.      2(C'H'N.HCl).3CdCl  +  aq.    Very  soluble  scales. 

CABIVIXUni,  DETECTIOir  AND  ESTIIVT ATIOTT  OP.  1.  Bloupipe  Re- 
actions.— All  cadmium-compounds,  when  heated  on  charcoal  in  the  inner  blowpipe 
flame  with  carbonate  of  sodium  or  cyanide  of  potassium,  give  a  brown  incrustation 
of  cadmic  oxide.  A  little  cadmium,  in  presence  of  zinc,  may  be  detected  by  heating 
the  mixture  with  carbonate  of  sodium  for  an  instant  in  the  inner  flame,  when  a  slight 
incrustation  of  cadmic  oxide  wlU  be  formed.  Much  longer  heating  is  required  for  the 
formation  of  zinc-oxide.  With  borax  and  viicrocosmic  salt,  cadmic  oxide  forms  a  bead 
which  is  yellowish  while  hot,  colourless  when  cool. 

2.  Liquid  Reactions. — Zinc  immersed  in  a  solution  of  a  cadmic  salt,  throws  down 
metallic  cadmium  in  dendrites.  Siilpki/dric  acid  gas,  passed  through  cadmium- 
solutions,  even  when  a  large  excess  of  acid  is  present,  precipitates  the  whole  of  the 
cadmium  in  the  form  of  sulphide,  which  has  a  lemon-yellow  colom-  at  first,  but  after- 
wards becomes  orange-yellow.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  alkaline  sulph/d rates, 
the  precipitate  being  insoluble  in  excess.  The  hydrated  sulphides  of  manganese,  iron, 
cobalt,  and  nickel,  when  recently  precipitated,  likewise  throw  down  sulphide  of  cad- 
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mium  from  cadmic  salts  (Anthon,  J.  pr.  Chem.  x.  353).  Caustic  alJcahs  throw  flow 
white  hydrate  of  cadmium,  very  easily  soluble  in  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  but  in- 
solul.ile  in  potash  or  soda.  Sulph3'dric  acid  like^vise  precipitates  sulpliide  of  cadmium 
from  the  solution  in  excess  of  ammonia.  The  neutral  and  acid  carbonates  of  ammo- 
nium, piitassiiim,  and  sodium  throw  down  white  carbonate  of  cadmium,  insoluble  in 
excess  of  the  alkaline  carbonates.  If  the  salt  contains  a  large  quantity  of  free  acid, 
the  precipitate  dissolves  in  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  but  not  otherwise  (Stro- 
meyer).  Phosphate  of  sodium  throws  down  white  phosphate  of  cadmium.  O.raUc 
acid  and  alkaline  oxalates  precipitate  white  oxalate  of  cadmium,  insoluble  in  alkaline 
oxalates,  but  easily  soluble  in  ammonia.  The  white  precipitate  produced  by  firro- 
ci/anidc  of  potassium,  and  the  yellow  precipitate  produced  by  the  ferrici/anide,  are 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  addition  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium  and  hydro- 
cliloric  acid  does  not  produce  a  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  cadmium ;  neither  is  any 
precipitate  produced  by  chromic  acid,  succinic  acid,  alkaline  benzoates,  or  tincture  of 
galls. 

Cadmium  is  the  only  metal  which  forms  a  yellow  sulphide  insoluble  in  sulphide  of 
ammonium. 

3.  Quantitative  Estimation. —  Cadmium  is  best  precipitated  from  its  solutions 
by  carbonate  of  sodium  ;  it  is  thereby  obtained  as  a  carbonate,  which,  by  ignition,  yields 
tlie  brown  oxide  containing  87'5  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

4.  Separation  from  other  Elements. — From  the  metals  of  the  second  and  fourth 
groups,  and  from  aU  non-metallic  elements  except  selenium  and  tellurium,  cadmium  may 
be  separated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  from  selenium,  tellurium,  and  the  metals  of 
Group  1,  Subdivision  a  (p.  217),  by  the  insolubility  of  its  sulphide  in  sulphide  of 
ammonium.  The  sulphide  is  then  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  and  the  cadmium  preci- 
pitated by  carbonate  of  sodium,  as  above. 

From  bismuth,  lead,  and  mercury,  cadmium  may  be  separated  by  the  solubility  of  its 
oxide  in  ammonia,  or  of  its  cyanide  in  cyanide  of  potassium  :  from  lead  also  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  from  mercury  by  precipitating  the  latter  in  the  metallic  state  by  proto- 
oidoride  of  tin.  From  pedladium,  it  is  also  separated  liy  the  solubibty  of  its  cyauide 
in  cyanide  of  potassium  ;  from  silver,  by  precipitating  that  metal  as  chloride.  From 
copper,  cadmium  is  separated  by  carbonate  of  ammonium,  an  excess  of  which  re- 
dissolves  the  copper  and  not  the  cadmium  :  or  better,  by  treating  the  solution  of  the 
two  metals  with  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  precipitates  and  redissolves 
them  both,  and  passing  sulphm-etted  hydrogen  through  the  liquid,  whereby  the  cad- 
mium is  precipitated,  while  the  copper  remains  dissolved.    (See  Coppet;.) 

5.  Atomic  Weight  o  f  Cadmium. — Stromeyer  found  that  114-352  pts.  protoxide 
of  cadmium,  Cd'O,  yielded  14-352  0;  whence  i4-352  :  100  =  16  :  Cd- ;  and  Cd  = 

r — =  55-7.  Dumas  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  27),  from  the  mean  of  six 
2  X  14'3o2 

experiments  on  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  required  to  precipitate  the  chlorine 
from  chloride  of  cadmium,  found  for  the  atomic  weight  of  cadmium,  numbers  varying 
from  5o-89  to  56-38.    lie  regards  56  as  very  near  to  the  true  value. 

CA.H'S/lZWtl,  FIiVORZliX:  OI",  CdF,  is  deposited  from  the  aqueous  solution  on 
evaporation,  in  wliite,  indistinctly  crystalline  crusts.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  pure 
water,  more  readily  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid.  (Berzelius.) 

CAUTVIIUIVI,  lOBISS  OS".  Cdl. — Prepared  either  in  the  dry  way,  or  by  digest- 
ing cadmium  with  iodine  and  water.  Crystallises  in  large,  transparent,  six-sided 
tables,  which  are  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  melts  easily,  and  solidifies 
again  in  the  crystalline  form ;  gives  oiF  iodine  at  a  higher  temperature.  Dissolves 
readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  crystallises  unchanged  from  the  solutions.  Sulphy- 
drie  acid  slowly  precipitates  sulphide  of  cadmium  from  the  aqueous  solution. 

Two  ammonio-iodides  of  cadmium  are  known,  viz.  NH^.Cdl,  which  is  deposited  in 
small  crystals  from  a  solution  of  iodide  of  cadmium  in  hot  aqueoiis  ammonia;  and 
SNH'.Cdl,  which  is  a  white  powder  produced  l)y  gently  heating  iodide  of  cadmium  in 
ammonia-gas.    (Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  xlviii.  153.) 

leididc  (f  Cadmium  and  Poteissium,  Cdl.KI  +  aq.  crystallises  in  confused  octa- 
hedrons from  a  solution  of  the  two  iodides  in  equivalent  proportions.  In  like  manner 
are  obtained:  NH'I.Cdl  +  aq.,  apparently  isomorphous  with  the  potassium-salt; 
Nal.Cdl  +  3aq.  in  deliquescent  prisms;  Bal.Cdl  +  i  aq.,  also  deliquescent;  and 
SrI.Cdl  +  4aq.  in  large  ci-ystals,  which  deliquesce  in  moist,  and  effloresce  in  dry  air. 
(Croft,  Chem.  Gaz.  1856,  p.  121.) 

CASMZUnx,  irXTItms  OS*.  (?)  Wlien  an  electric  current  is  passed  through  a 
solution  of  sal-uuiiiioiiiac,  tlie  positive  pole  being  formed  of  cadmium,  and  the  negative 
]ii>le  of  platinum,  the  latter  becomes  covered  with  a  sjiongy,  lead-grey  mass,  which, 
after  washing  and  drying,  has  a  density  of  4-8  ;  5  grains  of  it  gave  off  when  heated, 
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0'18  to  0  25  cub.  in.  of  nitrogen  gas  free  from  hydrogen,  and  loft  a  j-ellowish-green 
residue,  containing  globules  of  cadmium.    (Grove,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xis.  99.) 

CADMIunX,  OXIDES  OP.    Cadmium  forms  two  oxides,  viz.  a  protoxide,  Cd-0, 
and  a  suboxide,  Cd*0.    The  protoxide  dissolves  in  acids  without  evolution  or  absoi-p- 
tion  of  oxygen,  and  forms  salts  of  corresponding  composition :  c.  g.  the  sulphate,  Cd-SO^ 
the  nitrate  CdJSfO',  &c.    These  are  indeed  the  only  salts  of  cadmium ;  the  suboxide  . 
when  treated  with  acids,  yields  metallic  cadmium  and  a  protosalt. 

Suboxide  of  Cadmium,  Cd^O,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  oxalate  to  about  the  melt- 
ing point  of  lead.  It  is  a  green  powder,  resembling  oxide  of  cliromium,  and  is  resolved 
by  heat  or  by  acids,  into  metallic  cadmium  and  the  protoxide.  It  does  not  however 
yield  metallic  cadmium  when  treated  with  mercury :  hence  it  appears  to  be  a  definite 
compound,  and  not  a  mere  mixtm-e  of  the  metal  with  the  protoxide. 

Protoxide  of  Cadmium,  or  Cadmic  Oxide,  Cd'O,  or  CdO. — Cadmium,  heated  in 
the  air,  takes  fire  and  is  converted  into  protoxide.  The  same  compound  is  formed 
when  vapour  of  cadmium  and  aqueous  vapour  are  passed  together  through  a  red-hot 
tube  ;  but  it  is  most  easily  prepared  by  igniting  the  hydi'ate,  carbonate,  or  nitrate. 
It  varies  in  colour  from  brown-yeUow  to  blackish,  according  to  the  mode  of  preparation. 
By  boiling  cadmium  for  some  time  in  a  long-necked  flask,  the  oxide  may  be  obtained 
in  pm'ple  crystals.  Its  specific  gravity  is  6'9502.  It  is  quite  fixed  in  the  fire,  and 
does  not  melt  at  the  strongest  white  heat.  It  is  easily  reduced  by  charcoal  before  the 
blowpipe,  and  emits  vapours  of  metallic  cadmium,  which  is  immediately  reoxidised, . 
and  forms  a  red  or  brown  deposit  on  the  charcoal  (p.  703).  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  unites  with  it,  forming  a  hydrate. 

Hydrate  of  Cadmium,  CdHO,  is  precipitated  by  potash  from  dilute  solutions  of 
cadmic  salts  ;  it  may  be  obtained  in  indistinctly  crystalline  warty  groups,  by  the  action 
of  aqueous  ammonia  on  metallic  cadmium  in  contact  with  iron  or  copper.  It  is  white, 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  is  insoluble  in  the  fixed  alkalis,  dissolves  readily  in 
caustic  ammonia,  but  not  in  carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  dissolves  easily  in  sulphuric, 
nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  acetic  acid. 

CADIMIunx,  PHOSPHZSE  OS*.  Grey,  with  faint  metallic  lustre ;  very  brittle ; 
difficult  to  fuse.  Burns  in  the  air  with  a  bright  flame,  producing  cadmic  phosphate. 
Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  with  evolution  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen. 

CASMIVfiX,  SUXiPHZDB  OP.  Cd^S,  or  CdS. — This  compound  occurs  in  the 
form  of  Grecnockite,  and  is  prepared  as  a  pigment  known  by  the  name  oijatmc  briUant. 
It  is  formed  with  difficulty  by  fusing  cadmium  with  sulphur, — more  readUy  by  igniting 
cadmic  oxide  with  sulphur ;  precipitated  in  yellow  flakes  when  sulphydi'ic  acid  or  an 
alkaline  sulphydrate  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  cadmium-salt.  The  native  sulphide 
crystallises  in  double  six-sided  pjTaniids  and  other  forms  of  the  hexagonal  system, 
with  cleavage  parallel  to  the  terminal  and  lateral  edges  of  a  six-sided  prism.  Specific 
gravity  4-8  (Brooke),  4-908  (Breith aupt).  Hardness  equal  to  that  of  calcspar. 
Of  diamond  lustre,  semi-transparent,  honey-yellow ;  yields  an  orange-yellow  or  a  brick- 
red  powder  ;  becomes  carmine-i-ed  when  heated.  Decrepitates  when  heated  somewhat 
strongly  (Brooke,  Breithauj^t).  The  artificial  sulphide,  in  the  precipitated  state, 
is  an  orange-yellow  powder,  which,  when  heated  to  redness,  becomes  first  brownish 
and  then  carmine-red.  It  melts  at  an  incipient  white  heat,  and  solidfies  on  cool- 
ing, in  transparent,  lemon-yellow,  micaceous  laminae.  It  is  not  volatile  at  any 
temperature  (Stromeyer).  Specific  gra^dty  of  the  fused  artificial  sulphide,  4'605. 
(Karsten.) 

In  dilute  hydroeliloric  acid  it  dissolves  with  difficulty,  even  when  the  acid  is  heated ; 
but  if  the  acid  be  strong,  the  sulphide  dissolves  with  ease,  even  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures, with  violent  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  without  separation  of 
Bidphur.  At  a  red  heat,  it  slightly  decomposes  vapour  of  water ;  at  a  white  heat, 
oxide  of  cadmium  is  formed  (Regnault).  It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  with  evolution 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  separation  of  sulphur.    Very  soluble  in  ammonia. 

CADIVTIUiVE-ETHYL.  Cadmiuin  appears  to  form  with  ethyl  a  compound  ana- 
logous to  zinc-ethyl ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state.  AVanklyn 
(Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ix.  193),  by  heating  cadmium-foil  with  half  its  weight  of  iodide  of 
ethyl  dissolved  in  an  equal  volume  of  ether  in  a  sealed  fulie,  obtained  a  liquid  -sihicli 
passed  over  in  fractional  distillation  between  180°  and  220°  C,  gave  oflf  first  white  and 
then  brown  vapours  on  exposiu-e  to  the  air,  and  at  length  took  fire,  emitting  a  brown 
smoke.  It  smelt  like  zinc-etliyl,  and  was  decomposed  by  water,  with  effervescence 
and  formation  of  a  white  precipitate.  It  contained  3G-8  per  cent,  cadmium,  whereas 
the  formula  C-H^Cd  requires  66  per  cent.  Hence  the  distillate  appears  to  have  con- 
tained about  56  per  cent,  of  cadmium-ethyl,  the  remainder  consisting  of  ether,  iodide 
of  ethyl,  and  perhaps  certain  hydrocarbons.  (See  also  Souneuschein,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
Ixvii.  169.) 
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CiCSIU'ia.  Si/mhol  Cs.  Atomic  weight  =  124. — An  alkali-metal,  the  chloride  of 
wliieli  has  lately  been  discovci-ed  by  Bunsen  and  Kirclihoff,  in  the  mother-liquors  of 
certain  saline-waters  in  Germany.  Its  compounds  give  a  spectrum  distinguished  by 
two  blue  lines,  one  rather  faint  at  about  the  middle  of  the  blue  space  of  the  normal 
spectrum,  and  the  other  much  brighter,  situated  more  towards  the  violet  end.  It  was 
by  this  peculiar  spectrum  that  the  metal  was  discovered  (page  214).* 

CAPPBIC  il-CTS.    See  CAFFETArraic  Acid. 

CArFEIOTS  or  THEIM-S.    C^n'oN'O^,  or  C^'^WNWK    (Gm.  xiii.  223  ;  Gerh. 

i.  542.)  —  Caffeine  was  discovered  in  coffee  by  Kuuge,  in  the  year  1820  (Materialien 
zur  Phytologie,  1821,  i.  146).  Oudry  (Mag.  Pharm.  xix.  49),  in  1827,  found  in  tea  a 
crystalline  subtance,  which  he  called  theine,  supposing  it  to  be  a  distinct  compound; 
but  Jobst  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxv.  63)  and  Mulder  (Pogg.  Ann.  xliii.  160),  in  1838, 
showed  that  it  was  identical  with  caifeine.  Martius,  in  1840  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xsxvi.  93),  discovered  the  same  substance  in  guarana,  the  dried  pulp  of  Pau/inia  sor- 
fo7«s;and  Stenhouse,  in  1843  (PhQ.  Mag.  [3]  xxiii.  426),  obtained  it  from  Paraguay 
tea,  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  Ihx  Paragiuiycnsis.  Tlie  same  chemist  has  shown  (Phil. 
Mag.  [4]  vii.  21)  that  it  exists  in  the  leaves  as  well  as  in  the  berries  of  the  coffi'e- 
plant.  The  exact  composition  of  caffeine  was  first  demonstrated  in  1832  by  Pfaff  and 
Liebig  (Ann.  Ch. Pharm.  i.  17).  Its  combinations  and  reactions  have  been  especially 
studied  by  Stenhouse  {Joe.  cit. ;  also  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlv.  366;  xlvi.  227),  Nicliol- 
son  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii.  321),  Peligot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xi.  128)  and  Rochleder 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxi.  1  ;  Ixxiii.  66  and  123).  Its  alkaline  nature  was  first  demon- 
strated by  Herzog.    (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvi.  344;  xxix.  171.) 

Preparation,  a.  From  Tea  or  Coffee. — 1.  The  mode  of  extraction  generality  adopted  is 
to  treat  tea  or  coffee  with  boiling  water  and  mix  the  infusion  with  subacetate  of  lead  to 
jirecipitate  the  tannin.  Pedigot  adds  subacetate  of  lead  in  excess,  then  ammonia. 
The  mixture  is  boiled  for  some  time,  the  lead-precipitate  carefully  washed  on  a  filter 
with  boiling  water,  the  filtrate  freed  from  excess  of  lead  by  sulpliuretted  hydrogen,  and, 
after  a  second  filtration,  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat.  0:i  cooling,  it  yields  an  abun- 
dant crystallisation  of  nearly  jjure  caffeine,  and  an  additional  quantity  may  bo  ob-, 
tained  by  concentrating  the  mother-liquor  and  leaving  it  to  crystallise.  — 2.  Caffeine 
may  also  be  obtained  by  saturating  the  free  acid  contained  in  infusion  of  tea  or  coffee 
with  carbonate  of  potassium  ;  treating  the  liquor  with  with  infusion  of  gall-nuts  ;  mix- 
ing the  ]irecipitate  with  dry  hydrate  of  lime  ;  exhausting  the  mixtui'e  with  alcohol  :  ex- 
pelling the  alcohol  from  the  filtrate  by  distillation  ;  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  bull- 
ing water  or  boiling  ether  (Robiquet  and  Boutron,  J.  Pharm.  xxiii.  108). — 3.  Pive 
pts.  of  ground  coffee  are  mixed  with  2  pts.  of  slaked  lime,  and  the  •  mixture  is  ex- 
hausted with  alcohol  in  a  displacement  apparatus.  The  extract  is  then  dried,  pid- , 
verised,  and  again  treated  with  alcohol;  the  alcohol  separated  from  the  extracts  by 
distillation ;  the  fat  oil  which  floats  on  the  sm-face  is  removed  ;  the  watery  liqmd  is  eva- 
porated to  the  cry.stallising  point ;  and  the  ci-ystals  of  caffeine  are  pressed  and  deco- 
lorised by  animal  charcoal :  50  kilogrammes  of  coffee  thus  treated  yielded  more  than 
250  grammes  of  caffeine  (Vcrsmann,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  Ixviii.  148). — 4.  Ground 
coffee  is  digested  for  a  week  with  commercial  benzene,  which  takes  up  caffeine  and  oil 
of  coffee.  Both  remain  behind  wlien  the  benzene  is  distilled  off,  and  maybe  separated 
by  hot  water,  which  dissolves  the  caffeine  and  leaves  it  in  large  crystals  when  evapo- 
rated. The  oil  may  also  be  dissolved  out  by  ether,  which  leaves  tlie  caifeine  undis- 
solved (Vogel,  Chem.  Centralb.  1858,  p.  367). — 6.  Payen  exhausts  coffee  with  ether, 
then  washes  it  thoroughly  with  alcohol  of  60  per  cent.,  concentrates  the  solutions  to  a 
slightly  syi'upy  consistence,  and  mixes  them  with  tliree  times  their  volume  of  85  per 
cent,  alcoliol,  whereupon  the  liquid  separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower  being  viscid 
and  the  upper  fluid.  The  latter,  which  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  caffeine,  is 
decanted,  and  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  by  distillation  ;  and  the  syrupy 
residue  is  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  its  bidk  of  alcohol  at  90°  G,  and  left  to  itself  in  a 
cool  place  :  it  then  deposits  crystals,  which  are  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  They  con- 
sist, according  to  Payen,  of  caffetannate  (cMorogenate),  of  caffeine  and  potassium,  and 
when  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  yield  a  sublimate  of  caffeine  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xxvi.  108). — 6.  Caffeine  or  theine  being  volatile,  may  also  be  prepared  by  sublimation. 
For  this  purpose,  waste  useless  tea  is  gradually  heated  in  a  sublimation  apparatus,  like 
that  used  for  preparing  benzoic  acid,  but  not  so  strongly  as  to  decompose  the  tlieine. 
Part  of  the  sublimate  is  quite  pure;  the  rest  may  be  p)LU-ified  by  recrystallisation  from 
water.    (Heiynsius,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xlix.  317.) 

According  to  the  results  of  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  made  by  Graham, 
Stenhouse,  and  Campbell  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ix.  33),  coffee  contains  from  O'B  to 

*  See  ArPENnix  to  tliis  volume, 
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1  per  cent,  of  caffeine  ;  tea  about  2  per  cent.  Stenhous  e  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxix. 
246)  obtained  from  a  sample  of  black  tea  from  Kimaon  on  the  Himalaya,  1-97  per  cent, 
theine,  and  from  another  sample  of  good  black  tea  2-13  per  cent.  According  to 
Peligot(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xi.  68),  Hyson  tea  contains  from  2  2  to  3'4  per  cent.,  and 
gunpowder  tea  from  2'2  to  4  1  per  cent,  of  theine.  According  to  Eobiquet  and 
Boutron  (loc.  cit.)  Martinique  coffee  yields  0-36  per  cent.,  Mocha  coffee  0  206,  and 
Cayenne  coffee  0  2  per  cent,  of  caffeine. 

b.  From  Guarana. — Guarana  mixed  with  ^  of  its  weight  of  quick  lime  is  repeatedly 
boiled  with  alcohol  of  33°  Beck ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  a  little  ;  the  greenish  fatty 
oil  which  separates  on  cooling  is  removed ;  the  residual  alcoholic  liquid  completely  eva- 
porated ;  and  the  dry  residue  is  heated :  caffeine  then  sublimes,  at  first  yellowish-wliite, 
afterwards  quite  white. — 2.  Twenty-four  grammes  of  guarana  powder  are  boiled  with 
a  quart  of  water ;  the  cold  solution  is  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  the  bulky 
brownish-red  precipitate  filtered  off,  and  repeatedly  digested  with  hot  water;  and  the 
lead  is  separated  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydi-ogen.  Tlie  liquid  separated 
from  the  siilphide  of  lead  is  evaporated  in  the  water-bath  to  dryness ;  the  residue  dis- 
solved in  a  little  boiling  alcohol,  filtered,  and  allowed  to  crystallise  ;  and  the  crystals 
thus  obtained  are  purified  by  pressing  and  recrystallisation.  Guarana  contains  about 
6  per  cent,  of  caffeine.  (Stenhouse.) 

c.  From  Paraguay  Tea. — The  filtered  decoction  is  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of 
lead  and  the  filtrate  with  basic  acetate  (or  it  is  boiled  with  litharge),  and  the  liquid  de- 
canted from  the  precipitate  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  tough,  dark  brown,  hygroscopic 
mass  then  remaining.  From  this  residue,  caffeine  may  be  obtained,  either  by  subli- 
mation, or  by  reducing  it  to  powder,  mixing  it  with  sand,  and  treating  it  with  ether. 
After  distilling  off  the  ether,  feebly  coloured  caffeine  crystallises,  and  may  be  purified 
by  repeated  crystallisation.  The  product  amounts  to  013  per  cent,  of  the  Paraguay 
tea.  (Stenhouse.) 

[For  a  full  account  of  the  methods  of  preparing  caffeine,  see  Gmehn's  Handbook, 
loc.  c/i!.] 

Properties  Caffeine  crystallises  from  water  in  slender  needles,  having  the  aspect 

of  white  silk,  and  containing  8'4  per  cent,  water  of  crystallisation  (C*H'"N^O''  + H'''0), 
which  is  not  given  off  completelyatl50°C.  (Mulder).  Specific  gravity  of  the  crystals 
1-23  at  19°  C.  (Pfaff).  It  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  grates  between  the  teeth. 
Melts  at  178°,  and  sublimes  completely  at  185°  in  capillaiy  and  feathery  needles 
(Mulder).  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  still  less  in  ether. 
Boiling  water  dissolves  it  more  freely,  and  the  solution  solidifies  in  a  pulp  on  cooHng. 
The  crystals  which  separate  from  ether  and  alcohol  are  anhydrous. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Caffeine,  when  quickly  and  strongly  heated,  suffers  partial  de- 
composition, giving  off  vapours  which  have  the  odour  of  methylamine.— 2.  Strong  Bul- 
fhuric  acid  decomposes  it  after  continued  heating. — 3.  When  cMorine  is  passed  into  a 
thick  magma  of  caffeine  and  water,  the  crystals  gradually  disappear,  and  a  mixture  of 
several  substances  is  obtained,  varying  in  composition  according  to  the  dm-ation  of  the 
action.  With  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  chlorine,  the  products  are  amalic 
acid,  C°H''N-0',  methylamine  and  chloride  of  cyanogen,  together  -with  chlorocaffeine, 
CH'CIN^O^.  The  formation  of  the  three  first-mentioned  products  is  represented  by 
the  equation : 

C»H'°N'02  +  2W0  +  CP  =  CoH^N-0*  +  CH^N  +  CNCl  +  3HC1. 

The  resulting  liquid  heated  in  the  water-bath  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  gas 
smelling  like  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  granular  crystals  of  amalic  acid  separate,  suc- 
ceeded (if  too  much  chlorine  has  not  been  passed  through  the  liquid)  by  chlorocaffeine 
in  light  flocks  and  crusts.  If  the  action  of  the  chlorine  be  prolonged,  the  compound 
C-'H^N'^O',  called  nitrotheine  by  Stenhouse,  cliolcstrophane  by  Eochleder,  and  dimethyl- 
parahanic  acid  [C''(CH^)^N-0']  by  Gerhardt,  is  produced : 

CH^N-O*  +  CP  +  H^O  =  C^H'N-O'  +  CO-  +  2HC1. 

Amalic  acid.  Nitrotheine. 
4.  Caffeine  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium  yields  alloxan  or 
a  similar  body,  the  aqueous  solution  of  wliich  colours  tlie  skin  red  and  imparts  to  it 
a  pecidiar  odour.  The  solution  gives  with  ammonia  the  colour  of  murexid,  and  with 
alkalis  and  ferrous  salts  the  colour  of  indigo. — 5.  Strong  'nitric  acid  boiled  with 
caffeine  gives  off  nitrous  fumes,  and  forms  a  yellow  liquid,  which  assumes  the  purple 
colour  of  murexid  on  adding  a  drop  of  ammonia  (tliis  reaction  furnishes  a  test  for 
caffeine).  If  the  ebullition  be  continued,  the  liquid  becomes  colourless,  no  longer  ex- 
hibits the  purple  colour  with  ammonia,  and  yields  by  evaporation  crystals  of  dinietliyl- 
parabanic  acid  (nitrotheine),  floating  in  a  mother-liquor  containing  a  salt  of  methyl- 
amine.— 6.  Caffeine  boiled  with  very  strong  pot a.ih-ley  evolves  a  considerable  quantity 
of  methylamine. — 7.  With  soda-lime  it  gives  off  ammonia,  forms  carbonate  of  sodium, 
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carbonate  of  Ciilcium,  and  a  large  quantity  of  cyanide  of  sodium.  This  reaction  dis- 
tinguishes caffeine  from  piperine,  morphine,  quinine,  and  cinclioniue,  which  do  not 
form  cj'anide  of  sodium  when  similarly  treated.  (Kochleder.) 

Co  inpoiinds  of  Caffeine. — Caffeine  is  a  weak  base:  it  dissolves  in  acids,  forming 
salts  which  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  are  for  the  most  part  decomposed  by  evapora- 
tion, caffeine  free  from  acid  being  deposited. 

Hydroehlorate  of  Caffeine,  C''H"'N''0-.HC1,  is  obtained  in  crystals  by  dissolving 
caffeine  in  very  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  not  diluted  either  with  water  or  with  alcohol, 
and  concentrating  by  gentle  evaporation.  If  cither  water  or  alcohol  be  added,  nothing 
but  caffeine  crystallises  out.  The  salt  forms  large.transparent,  efflorescent  crystals,  be- 
longing to  the  trimetric  system,  ooP  .  P  oo  .  c»  P  oo.  Inclination  of  the  faces,  ccP  : 
00  P  =  118°  30'  :  Poo  :  ool' oo  =  116°  30'. 

CMoroaurate  of  eaffeine,  CTI"'N'0-.HCl.AuCP,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  orange- 
coloured  neetUes  (Nicholson).  The  ehlnromercurate,  C''H"'N*0-.2IIgCl,  obtained  by 
mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caffeine  with  excess  of  mercuric  chloride,  forms  needles 
resembling  caffeine,  soluble  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  alcohol,  and  oxalic  acid,  nearly 
insoluble  in  ether.  The  ci/anonierciirate,  C"H"'N'0-.2HgCy,  prepared  in  like  manner 
forms  prisms  belonging  to  the  dimetric  system,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  and 
alcohol.  The  ehhrophit  'mcde,  C''H"'N^O-.HCl.PtCl-,  forms  small  distinct  orange-yellow 
ci'ystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  With  chloride  o  f  j^alladium, 
hydrochlorate  of  caffeine  forms  a  beautiful  brown  precipitate,  and  tlie  filtered  liquid 
deposits  yellow  scales  of  another  compound,  not  unlike  iodide  of  lead. 

A  solution  of  caffeine  does  not  precipitate  sulphate  of  copper,  protochloride  of  tin, 
acetate  of  lead,,  or  mercwxms  sulphate.  Boiled  with  sesejuichloride  of  iron,  it  forms,  on 
cooling,  a  brown-red  precipitate,  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and  probably  consisting  of 
a  double  salt  similar  to  the  preceding.  With  nitrate  cf  silver,  eaffeine  forms  the  com- 
pound AgNO'.C*H'°N''0-',  which  separates  on  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of  caffeine 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  in  white  crj'stalline  hemispheres,  adhering  firmly  to  the  sides  of 
the  vessel.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot  water  and  aleoliol ;  deto- 
nates when  heated. 

Sulphate  of  Caffeine  is  difficult  to  crystallise,  and  is  easily  decomposed  by  water. 

Tamiate  of  Caffeine  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  wlien  an  aqueous  solution  of 
caffeine  is  added  in  excess  to  aqueous  tannic  acid.  It  contains  41-9  per  cent,  caffeine 
and  58'1  tannic  acid  (Mulder).  An  infusion  of  tea,  by  its  tannin,  also  precipitates  a 
solution  of  eaffeine. 

CATTEOUE,  The  aromatic  principle  of  coffee.  It  may  be  isolated  by  distilling 
6  or  6  lbs.  of  roasted  coffee  with  water,  agitating  the  aqueous  distillate  with  ether, 
and  afterwards  evaporating  the  ether.  It  is  a  brown  oil,  heavier  tlian  water,  sliglitly 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  An  almost  imponderable  quantity  of  it  is  sufficient  to  aro- 
matise  more  than  a  quart  of  water.    (Pelouze  et  Fremy,  Traiti^,  iv.  41:9. ) 

CArrETAXIM-IC  ACID.  Caffeic  Acid.  Chlorogcnic  Acid.  C'^H^'^O"  ?  (Pfaff, 
1830,  Scher.  Ixi.  487.— Rochl eder,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  300;  Ixiii.  193;  Ixvi.  35; 
Ixxxii.  196.— Liebich,  ?6;'c?.  Ixxi.  97. — Stenhouse,  ?7>«/.  Ixxxiii.  244. — Pay  en,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xx\'i.  108.— Gerh.  Traits,  iii.  886.)— This  acid  exists  in  coffee  berries 
to  the  amount  of  3  to  5  per  cent,  as  a  calcium-  and  magnesium-salt,  and,  according  to 
Payen,  as  a  double  salt  of  caffeine  and  potassium.  According  to  Eochleder,it  is  also 
found  in  Paraguay  tea.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  an  alcoholic  infusion  of  coffee  or 
Paraguay  tea  with  water  to  separate  the  fatty  matter;  then  boiling  the  liquid,  adding 
acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  evapo- 
rating the  filtered  liquid.  It  forms  a  yellowish  brittle  mass,  which  may  with  difficulty 
be  obtained  in  colourless,  mammellated,  crystalline  groups.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water, 
less  in  alcohol ;  has  an  astringent  taste,  and  reddens  litmus  strongly.  Melts  when 
heated,  then  chars,  and  gives  off  the  odour  of  roasted  coffee.  By  di-y  distillation  it 
yields  water  and  a  thick  oil,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  consists  of  oxyphenic  acid 
(Rochleder).  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  the  aid  of  heat,  forming  a  blood- 
red  liquid.  Distilled  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  quiuone 
(Stenliouse).  It  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  potash  and  in  ammonia.  The  am- 
moniacal  solution  in  contact  with  the  air  quickly  turns  green,  producing  viridic  acid, 
C"H'«OV?)  (Eochleder.) 

Caffetannic  acid  colours  ferric  salts  green.  It  does  not  precipitate  ferrous  salts,  but, 
on  adding  ammonia,  a  nearly  black  precipitate  is  obtained.  It  does  not  preciiiitate 
tartar-emetic  or  gelatin,  but  precipitates  quinine  and  cinchonine.  It  reduces  nitrate  of 
silver  in  specular  form  if  the  liquid  is  heated. 

Tlie  formula  of  caffetannic  acid  is  not  definitely  fixed.  Eochleder  first  supposed  it 
to  be  C'lI'^O",  but  afterwards  gave  the  preference  to  C"H"^0'.  Gerhardt  (Traits, 
iii.  886)  suggested  C^^H'^O",  according  to  which  caffetannic  acid  would  be  a  homologuo 
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of  gallotannic  acid,  C-'H^'O",  differing  from  it  by  8CH^.  PfafF  supposes  it  contains  tw.) 
acids,  cajfeic  and  eaffttannic  ;  but  Eoclileder  found  only  one,  viz.  caffetaunic  acid,  with 
traces  of  citric  acid. 

The  ca ffetannates  are  but  little  known.  1\\&2>otassium-s-A\t  is  amorphous,  soluble 
in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  turns  brown  fi'om  oxidation  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  barium-  and  calcium-s-iXis  are  yellow,  and  quickly  turn  green  on  exposure  to  the 
air.    The  lcad-s-d\t  is  a  white  precipitate  of  very  variable  composition. 

The  caffitannate  of  cajftine  and  'potassium,  prepared  as  already  described  (p.  706), 
forms  spheroidal  groups  of  crystals,  which  become  electric  by  friction.  They  are  very 
soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  aqueous  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 
The  aqueous  solution  turns  brown  when  exposed  to  the  air.  They  are  decomposed  by 
dry  distillation,  swelling  up  strongly  and  yielduig  a  sublimate  of  caffeine.  Gently 
heated  with  potash,  they  assume  a  red  or  orange  colour.  Heated  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  they  yield  a  liquid  of  deep  violet  colour,  with  a  bronze  pellicle  on  the  surface. 
Nitric  acid  colours  them  orange-yellow. 

CAIWCIC  .&CIB.  C'^ff^O'  (?)  (FrauQois,  Pelletier,  and  Caventou,  1830, 
J.  Pharm.  xvi.  4G5. — Liebig,  Ann.  Oh.  Phys.  [2]  xlvii.  185. — -Kochleder  and 
Hlasiwetz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxvi.  238. — Gerh.  Traitt^,  iii.  746.) — Found  in  the  root 
of  cainca  {Chiococca  angvAfuga,  Martins),  a  rubiaceous  plant  growing  in  Brazil,  and 
used  as  a  remedy  against  the  bites  of  serpents ;  also  in  the  root  of  Chiococca  racemosa  (L.), 
a  plant  much  used  in  the  Antilles  for  the  cure  of  syphihs  and  rheumatism. 

It  is  prepai-ed  :  1.  By  exhausting  cainca  root  with  alcohol,  concentrating  the  alco- 
holic extract,  mixing  it  with  water,  and  adding  mUk  of  Hme  to  the  filtered  liquid  tiU 
it  loses  its  bitterness.  An  insoluble  basic  caincate  of  calcium  is  thus  produced,  which 
is  decomposed  by  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  The  filtered  solution,  when 
evaporated,  yields  caincic  acid  in  shining  needles  (Pelletier  and  Caventou). — 
2.  From  the  root  of  Chiococca  racemosa,  by  exhausting  the  bark  of  that  root  with 
alcohol ;  mixing  the  solution  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  which  throws  down  caffe- 
tannate  of  lead,  together  with  some  caincate  and  phosphate ;  then  treating  the  filtrate 
with  subacetate  of  lead,  which  forms  a  j-ellow  precipitate  containing  the  greater  part 
of  the  caincic  acid,  with  only  traces  of  caffetannic  acid.  This  precipitate  being  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydi-ogen,  and  the  filtrate  suflficiently  concentrated,  the  caincic 
acid  is  deposited  in  crystalline  flakes,  which  may  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from 
boiling  water  containing  a  little  alcohol. 

Caincic  acid  is  inodorous  ;  tasteless  at  first,  afterwards  very  bitter ;  sparingly  soluble 
in  water  and  ether,  very  solulile  in  alcohol.  Reddens  litmus  perceptibly.  The  crystals 
give  oif  9  per  cent,  water  at  100°  C.  (Liebig).  When  heated  it  softens,  chars,  and 
yields  a  erystalhne  sublimate  which  is  not  bitter.  Dilute  acids  and  strong  alkalis 
convert  it  into  quinovatic  acid. 

The  ca'incaUs  are  but  little  known ;  tliey  have  a  bitter  taste.  The  neutral  caincates 
of  amnwnium,  potassium,  barium,  and  calcium  are  soluble  in  water,  deliquescent,  and 
uncrystallisable.  Lime-water,  added  to  the  solution  of  neutral  caincate  of  calcium, 
produces  a  copious  precipitate  of  a  basic  salt,  soluble  in  boding  alcohol,  whence  it 
separates  in  white  flakes,  which  are  strongly  alkaline.  The  normcd  lead-salt, 
C'"H-'Pb'^0'  +  H-0,  is  precipitated  on  mixing  strong  alcoholic  solutions  of  caincic  acid 
and  acetate  of  lead.    There  are  also  basic  lead-salts. 

CAXS.ISGOTS.'M.  STONE.    Smoky  quartz.    See  Quaetz. 

CATEPTTT,  CISi  OF.  This  oil  is  prepared  in  India  by  distilling  the  leaves  of 
Melaleuca  Leiicodendron  (L.)  with  water.  It  was  formerly  employed  to  a  great  extent 
in  medicine,  both  internally  and  externally,  but  is  now  but  little  used,  and  is  seldom 
met  with  in  a  pure  or  unchanged  state,  except  in  the  hands  of  wholesale  druggists. 
As  introduced  into  Europe,  it  possesses  a  light  green  colour,  resembling  that  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  chloride  of  chromium,  which  is  caused  by  a  resinous  colouring  matter  dis- 
solved in  it  in  veiy  small  quantity. 

The  colour  of  the  crude  oil  is  also  partly  due  to  copper,  the  presence  of  which  may 
be  accounted  for,  either  by  the  use  of  a  copper  head  in  the  distilling  apparatus  of  the 
Hindoos,  or  by  intentional  adulteration,  resorted  to  for  preserving  the  green  colour  of 
the  oil,  which  otherwise  changes  gradually  by  oxidation  to  a  reddish-brown,  the  oil 
then  becoming  unsaleable  for  medicinal  purposes.  That  the  oil  possesses  a  gi'een  colour 
of  its  own  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  colour  remains  after  the  complete  removal  of 
the  copper  by  sulphiu'etted  hydrogen. 

Oil  of  cajcput  consists  mainly  of  the  dihydrate  of  a  hydrocarbon  called  cajputene, 
isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0-926  at  10°  C.  On  submitting 
It  to  fraction;il  distillation,  dihydrate  of  cajputene,  which  constitutes  about  two-thirds 
of  the  crude  oil,  passes  over  bt-twecn  175°  and  178°  C.  ;  smaller  fractions,  perhaps  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition,  are  obtained  from  178°  to  240"  and  from  240°  to  250° ;  and  at 
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250°  only  a  small  residue  is  left,  consisting  of  carbonaceous  matter  mixed  witli  me- 
tallic copper.  On  treating  this  residue  with  ether,  a  green  solution  is  obtained,  which, 
when  evaporated,  leaves  a  green  resin,  soluble  in  the  portion  which  boils  between  175° 
and  178°,  and  capable  of  restoring  the  original  eoloiu-.  (M.  Schmidl,  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc,  Ed.  sxii.  [6]  360  ;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiv.  63.) 

CAJPITTESTE.  C'"!!"^.  (Schmidl,  loc.  cit.) — This  compound  is  obtained,  to- 
gether with  two  isomeric  hydrocarbons,  isocaj piiten e  and  paracajputene,  by 
cohobating  diliydrute  of  cajputene  with  phosphoric  anhydride  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
distilling  oif  the  liquid,  whereupon  cajputene  passes  over  at  160° — 165°  C. ;  isocajputene 
at  176°— 178°,  and  paracajputene  at  310°— 316°. 

Cajputene  is  permanent  in  the  air.  It  is  not  affected  by  iodine  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratm-es,  but  at  a  higher  temperature,  hydrogen  is  evolved  and  a  black  liquid  is  formed. 
Bro'inine  acts  quickly  on  it,  producing  a  dark  viscid  oil.  With  gascuus  liydrochkiric 
acid,  it  forms  a  beautiful  violet  liquid,  but  no  crystaUino  compound,  even  at  — 10°  C. 
A  mixture  of  ordinaiy  nitric  and  sidjjhuric  acids  acts  upon  it  with  violence,  forming  a 
yellow  bitter  resin. 

Cajputene  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  ith.r  and  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

Isocajputene,  C'°II"'. — Obtained:  1,  as  above. — 2,  by  distilling  the  dihydrate  of 
cajputene  with  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  an  oil  boiling  between  176°  and  178°  C.  Its  odour  is 
less  agreeable  than  that  of  cajputene,  and  becomes  more  pungent  and  aromatic  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  the  oil  at  the  same  time  acquiring  a  yellow  colour.  Specific  gravity  = 
0-857  at  16°  C.    Vapour-density  of  (1)  =  4-82  ;  of  (2)  =  4-52. 

Iodine,  hroiJtinc,  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
act  upon  isocajputene  in  the  same  manner  as  ou  cajputene.  With  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
with  (Ulute  sul2jhuric,  h//d)-ochloric,  or  nitric  acid  (neither  of  which  acts  upon  cajputene), 
it  forms  dark  viscid  liquids. 

Isocajputene  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  cdcohul,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
ether  and  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

Paracajputene,  C'-"!!'^,  obtained  as  above  mentioned,  by  distilling  dihydrate  of 
cajputene  with  anhydi-ous  phosphoric  acid,  passes  over  between  310°  and  316°  C.  It  is 
very  viscous,  has  a  lemon-yeUow  colour,  and  in  certain  directions  exhiljits  deep-ldue 
fluorescence.  Vapour-density,  by  experiment  =  7'96  ;  by  calculation  (2  vol.)  =  9'43. 
The  difference  between  the  experimental  and  calculated  vapour-densities  is  probably 
due  to  decomposition,  taking  place  at  the  high  temperature  required  for  the  deter- 
mination. 

Paracajputene  oxidises  rapidly  in  contact  with  the  air,  acquiring  a  red  colour  and 
resinous  consistence.  A  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  does  not  act  so  violently 
on  it  as  on  cajputene  and  isocajputene.  With  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  forms  a  dark 
viscid  liqmd,  which  does  not  yield  crystals,  even  at  —  10°C.  It  is  insoluble  in  umter, 
cdcohol,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  soluble  in  ether. 

Bromide  of  Cajputene,  C'EL'^Br'. — Obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  oil  of 
cajeput.  When  dry  bromine  is  dropped  into  the  i-ectifled  oil,  a  very  brisk  action  takes 
place,  and  the  sides  of  the  vessel  become  covered  with  yellow  needles,  which  however 
soon  disappear ;  but  if  the  addition  of  the  bromine  be  continued  till  the  reaction  almost, 
ceases,  a  dark,  thick,  viscous  oil  is  formed,  which,  after  several  weeks,  deposits  a 
granular  substance.  By  boiling  the  mixture  with  alcohol,  the  granular  substance  is 
extracted ;  a  heavy  oil  is  left  behind ;  and  the  alcoholic  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits 
bromide  of  cajputene  as  a  soft  crystalline  substance  having  a  fatty  lustre  and  much 
resembling  cholesterin. 

Bromide  of  cajputene  melts  at  60°  C.  and  solidifies  again  at  32°.  By  dry  distillation, 
it  yields  a  liquid  which  crystallises  again  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  retort.  It  is  not 
altered  by  boiling  with  aqueous  potash.    It  dissolves  in  ether  and  in  boiling  alcohol. 

Eectified  oil  of  cajeput  shaken  up  with  bromine-water,  forms  a  red  resin,  from  which 
a  solid  substance  sepiarates  in  small  white  prisms,  extremely  deliquescent  and  rapidly 
decomposing. 

Another  ciystallised  bromine-compound  (probably  a  hydrobromate  a-.alogous  to  the 
hydriodate)  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  compound  (p.  713). 

Chloride  of  Cajputene,  C"'H'''C1-,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nascent  chlorine 
on  the  dihydrate  (rectified  cajeput  oil).  AVhen  the  portion  of  the  oil  distilling  between 
175°  and  178°  C.  is  mixed  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  hydrocMoric  acid  gas  is 
jiassed  into  the  liquid,  a  violent  action  takes  place  in  a  few  minutes,  chlorine  and 
nitrous  gas  being  evolved  ;  and,  if  the  passage  of  the  gas  be  continued,  chloride  of 
cajputene  ultimately  sinks  to  the  bottom,  as  a  limpid  brown  oil,  which  may  be  freed 
from  adhering  nitric  and  nitrous  acid  by  distillation  over  strong  potash-ley.  It  has  a 
fragrant  odour,  and  may  be  kept  without  alteration  for  any  length  of  time,  but  is  de- 
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composed  by  distillation.  Boiled  with  nitrate  of  silver,  it  detonates  in  a  peexiliar 
manner,  and  forms  chloride  of  silver. 

Hydrates  of  Cajputene.  Hemi-hi/drate,  C^H^'O  =(C"'H'°)-.H-0  (or  perhaps 
monohydrate  of  paracajputene,  C'-^'H^^.H-O.) — Obtained  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on 
oU  of  cajeput.  When  the  crude  oil  is  raised  to  the  boiling-point  in  a  deep  open  vessel, 
and  oil  of  vitriol  continuously  dropped  into  it,  violent  ebullition  takes  place,  accom- 
panied, after  a  while,  by  a  peculiar  crackling  sound.  As  soon  as  this  is  observed,  the 
flame  must  be  lowered  and  the  acid  very  cautiously  added,  till  the  liquid  suddenly 
assumes  a  dark  colour,  extending  in  an  instant  from  the  surface  throughout  the  whole 
depth.  The  vessel  must  then  be  immediately  removed  from  the  fire,  otherwise  further 
decomposition  will  take  place,  attended  with  evolution  of  sidphurous  anhydride.  The 
upper  oily  liquid  is  separated  from  the  acid  on  which  it  floats,  well  washed,  and  distilled, 
and  the  portion  which  passes  over  from  the  170°  to  175°  is  collected  and  rectified. 
It  is  an  oily  liquid,  whose  vapour-density,  as  found  by  experiment,  is  5-19  to  5'27. 
Now  the  formula,  C^''H^''0,  if  supposed  to  represent  2  voliimes  of  vapour,  gives  for  the 

240  +  34+16 

calculated  vapour-density  the  number  10-04  ( =  ^   x  0-0693),  which  is 

nearly  double  the  experimental  number.  Consequently,  the  molecule  C^°H"0  repre- 
sents 4  volumes  of  vapour,  and  probably  splits  up  at  high  temperatures  into  C™ff^ 
and  H-0,  each  of  which  occupies  2  volumes.    (See  Atomic  Weights,  p.  469.) 

Monohydrate.  CH'^O  =  CH'^.H-O.  — This  is  the  chief  constituent  of  oil  of 
cajeput  (p.  710),  and  passes  over  in  the  fractional  distillation  between  1 75°  and  178°  C. 
After  rectification,  it  is  a  colourless  oil  which  boils  constantly  at  175°,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0-903  at  17°  C,  and  vapour-density,  by  experiment  =  5-43  ;  by  calculation 
(2  vol.)  =  5'338.   It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  e>f  turpentine. 

Exposed  to  the  air  for  a  considerable  time,  in  the  moist  state,  it  changes  to  a  reddish 
liquid,  which  ultimately  exhibits  a  rather  strong  acid  reaction  with  litmus.  Iodine 
dissolves  in  the  oil,  and  under  certain  circumstances  forms  crystalline  compounds 
(p.  712).  Bromine  acts  quickly  upon  it,  and  under  similar  circumstances  fonns  crys- 
talline compounds  (p.  711).  Chlorine  gas  passed  into  the  oil  raises  the  temperature, 
but  does  not  appear  to  act  upon  it  further;  but  nascent  chlorine  (evolved  by  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  the  oil  mixed  with  dilute  nitric  acid)  converts  it  into  di- 
chloride  of  cajputene,  C'lI'^C]'.  Phosphoric  an  hydride  heated  with  the  monohydrate 
takes  away  the  whole  of  its  water,  converting  it  into  cajputene,  isocajputene,  and  para- 
cajputene (p.  711).  Chloride  of  ^-mc  likewise  dehydrates  it,  but  less  completely.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  acts  but  very  slowly  on  the  oil  at  low  temperatures  ;  but  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  allowed  to  rise,  sulphurous  anhydride  is  given  off,  and  the  oil  blackens  and  ulti- 
mately suffers  complete  decomposition.  If  the  action  be  checked  at  a  certain  point,  a 
sulpho-acid  is  formed,  which  yields  a  soluble  barium-salt.  Oil  of  vitriol  dropped  into 
the  oil  at  the  boiling  heat,  in  the  manner  above  described  takes  away  half  the  water, 
forming  monohydrate  of  cajputene.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  on  the  contrary,  causes  the 
monohydrate  to  take  up  2  at.  more  water,  converting  it  into  C"'H'^.3H-0.  Fuming 
sulphuric  acid  converts  the  monohydrate  into  a  thick  brown  liquid,  which  boils  above 
360°.  Fuming  nitric  acid  rapidly  oxidises  the  oU,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
forming  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid.  Ordinary  nitric  acid  produces  the  same  effect 
at  the  boiling  heat,  but  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  acts  very  slowly,  converting  the 
oil  into  a  red  liquid.  Distilled  over  permanganate  or  acid  chromate  of  jiotassium  in 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  a  thick  resinous  liquid.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
altered  by  digestion  with  peroxide  of  lead.  In  contact  with  aqueous  potash,  or  when 
dropped  into  melting  potash,  it  forms  a  soluble  salt,  the  acid  of  which  is  precipitated 
as  a  resin  by  hydrochloric  or  sulphm-ic  acid.  Heated  with  sodium,  it  forms  a  crystal- 
line mass,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  consisting  of  soda  and  an  organic  substance, 
which  is  separated  by  strong  acids  in  the  form  of  a  fragrant  resin.  When  the  vapour 
of  the  monohydi-ate  is  passed  over  red-hot  soda-lime,  a  yellow  oil  distils  over,  ha\'ing 
a  peculiar  odour  quite  different  from  that  of  tlie  monohydrate ;  at  the  same  time 
the  soda-lime  becomes  blackened  by  deposited  charcoal,  and  when  treated  with  acids, 
gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride.  The  yellow  oil  thus  formed  yielded 
by  distillation,  a  fraction  boiling  between  180°  and  185°  C.  which  gave  in  two  analyses, 
79-76  and  80-03  per  cent.  C,  12-20  and  12-07  H,  agreemg  nearly  -svith  the  formula 
C^'^H'-'O-,  which  requires  79-59  per  cent.  C,  12-24  H,  and  7-97  0. 

Trihydrate  of  Cajputene,  CH-O^  =  C'^H'^SH-O. —Produced  by  the  action 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  monobydi-ate,  or  on  crude  oil  of  cajeput.  Two  pts.  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  1  pt.  of  the  crude  oil ;  and  the  mixture  is  well 
shaken  for  several  days  till  the  watery  liquid  acquires  a  yellomsh  colour,  and  then  left 
to  itself  for  about  ten  days,  whereupon  it  deposits  crystalline  tufts  of  the  triliydrate, 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vcsbcl.    The  crystals  melt  at  120°  C.  and  solidity  again  at 
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85°.  Ou  submitting  them  to  dry  distillation,  an  oily  liquid  passes  over  and  condenses 
again  in  tlie  colder  parts  of  the  apparatus,  apparently  as  the  unaltered  trihydi'ate.  The 
crystals  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  alcohol. 

Crystals  having  the  same  composition  were  deposited  from  a  secondary  fraction  of 
crude  cajeput-oil,  which  <listilled  at  210° — 230°  C,  and  was  left  for  a  very  long  time 
moist  and  exposed  to  the  air.  The  crude  oil  mixed  with  nitric  acid  and  alcohol, 
changes,  in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  months,  into  a  black  heavy  liquid  in  which 
crystals  are  suspended,  perhaps  consisting  of  the  triliydi-ate.  The  same  compound 
appears  likewise  to  be  formed  in  beautifid.  long  prisms,  when  the  crystalliue  mass 
produced  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  rectified  oil  of  cajeput  is  thrown  into 
water  or  alcohol. 

HyDEOCHXOEATES  OF  Cajputene. — The  monvhydrocMorate,  C'lI'MICl,  is  obtained 
by  distilling  the  dihydroclilorate,  and  collecting  apart  the  fraction  which  boils  at  160°  C. 

—  A  product  haA'ing  the  same  composition  is  obtained  by  treating  the  dihydro- 
chlorate  for  several  days  with  aqueous  or  alcoholic  potash ;  but  its  odour  is  different 
from  that  of-^he  product  obtained  by  simple  distillation  of  the  hydrochlorate,  and  re- 
sembles tliat  of  pelargonic  ether. 

The  dihydruchloratc,  C"'H"'.2HC1,  is  obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  ga.t 
through  rectified  cajeput-oU,  mixed  with  a  third  of  its  volume  of  alcohol  or  strong 
aqueous  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallises  from  alcoliol  in  beautiful  radiating  tufts ; 
melts  at  55°  C.  and  solidifies  again  at  30°.  It  has  no  taste  or  smell.  By  dry  distil- 
lation, it  gives  off  hydi'ochloric  .g;is  at  60°,  and  splits  into  several  fractious,  one  of 
which  is  the  monohydrochlorate.  It  is  also  deprived  of  half  its  chlorine  by  heating 
with  aqueous  or  alcoholic  potash.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling 
alcohol  or  ether. 

Hybriodate  of  Cajputene.  a.  Anhydrous.  C"'H"'.HI. — Obtained  by  adding  a 
solution  of  phosphorus  in  sulphide  of  carbon  to  a  solution  of  iodine  and  oil  of  caje- 
put in  the  same  liquid.  The  liquid  becomes  hot,  assumes  a  reddish  colour,  deposits 
red  oxide  of  phosphorus,  and  gives  off  vapours,  probably  containing  jihosphoretted 
hydrogen,  and  after  ten  or  twelve  days  deposits  crystals  of  the  hydriodate.  Tlie  re- 
action is  perhaps : 

6(C'»H"'.H-0)  +  6PI  =  6C"'ir'I  +  2VW  +  P-0  +  P=0^ 

The  crystals  are  deposited  in  cells  like  those  of  beehives,  and  possess  a  black  metallic 
lustre.  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  are  very  stable,  not  being  altered 
even  by  boiling  with  potash. 

b.  Hydrati'd,  C™H^'=I^O  =  2(C'»H'<=.III).H^0,  or  Hydriodate  of  Hemihydratcd  Caj- 
imfay,  C-°H'*0.2HI. — If  iodine  be  added  by  small  quantities,  and  -with  constant 
stirring,  to  cajeput-oil  tQl  the  temperature  rises  from  10°  to  40°  C,  and  the  vessel  be 
then  immersed  in  cold  water,  a  black  crystalline  compound  soon  separates  from  it,  and 
on  filtering,  pressing  the  black  substance  between  paper,  and  then  dissolving  it  in 
alcohol  or  ether,  a  solution  is  obtained,  from  which  the  hydrated  hydriodate  crystallises 
in  prisms  having  a  fine  yellow-green  colour  and  metallic  lustre,  and  melting  at  80°  C. 
to  a  compound  which  does  not  recrystalliso  on  cooling.  Potash  dissolves  the  crystals, 
abstracting  part  of  the  iodine  in  tlie  cold,  and  the  whole  when  heated.  The  crystals 
are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are  not  decomposed  thereby;  they  dissolve  readily  in 
alcohol  and  etlier. 

CASiAZTE.    Syn.  of  TuRQUOis. 

CAXaAACIBI'S.  Native  Carhmatc  of  Zinc.  Zinc-spar.  Smithsonitc.  Galmci.  Zn-CO^ 

—  This  mineral,  which  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  ores  of  zinc,  occurs  crj'stallised  in 
rhomljohedrons  with  cleavage  parallel  to  the  rhombohedral  faces.  Ratio  of  principal 
to  secondary  axes  =  0'8070  :  1.  Inclination  of  terminal  faces  =  107°  40'.  Also  reni- 
form,  botryoi'dal,  and  stalactitie,  and  in  crystalline  incrustations  ;  likewise  granular, 
earthy,  and  friable.  Specific  gravity  =  4'45  ;  hardness  =  5.  It  is  translucent  or 
subtransparent ;  white  when  pure,  but  often  tinged  more  or  less  with  grey,  green, 
or  brown,  fr-om  admixture  of  the  carbonates  of  ii'on  and  manganese.  Streak  white. 
Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly.  Brittle,  with  uneven,  imperfectly  conchoidal 
fracture. 

Pure  calamine  is  found  in  Somersetshire  and  Derbyshire.  A  specimen  from  Somer- 
setshire analysed  by  Smith  son  (Nicholson's  Journal,  vi.  76)  gave  35'2  per  cent.  CO'^, 
and  64-8  Zn^O,  wliich  is  exactly  the  theoretical  composition.  Generally,  however,  a 
portion  of  the  zinc  is  isomorpliously  replaced  by  iron,  manganese,  calcium,  magnesium, 
lead,  and  copper.  The  following  are  examples:  a.  From  Nertzcliinsk  in  Siberia, 
analysed  by  Kobell  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxviii.  480.)  b,  r,  d.  From  Altenberg  near  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (Monheim,  Rammclsberg's  il///im(/c/if/;ii(,  s.  227-)    e, /■  From  Herrenberg 
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Fe'CO^  Mn^CO^  Ca^CO^ 

Si02  Zn'^SiO-" 

H^O 

a 

.  9G-0a 

2-03 

1-12 

b  . 

.  60-35 

32-31 

4-02 

1-90 

0-14 

2-49 

c 

.  55-S9 

3G-46 

3-47 

2  27 

0-41 

d  . 

.    84  92 

1-58 

C-80 

1-58 

2-84 

1-85 

e 

.  85-78 

2-24 

7-fi2 

0  98 

4-44 

009 

trace  = 

f  • 

.  74-42 

3-20 

14-98 

1-C8 

3-88 

0-20 

0-56  = 

e  • 

.  93-74 

1-50 

1-48 

0-29 

3-42 

near  Nirm,  Aachen  (Monheim,  ibid.)  g.  A  ouprLferous  variety  called  Herrerite,  from 
Albarradon  in  Mexico.    (Genth,  Sill.  Am.  J.  ii.  xx. ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixvi  475.) 

99-15 
lOl-U 

98-  50 

99-  57 
101-15 

98-92 
100-43 

CAXiASSSSfE,  SXIiXCEOU'S.  Siliceous  oxide  of  zinc.  Hydrous  silicate  of  zinc. 
Zinc-glance.  Kiesclzinkcrz.  Kicselgalmei.  Zn'SiO''  +  H-0. —  (Dana  applies  to  tliis 
mineral  the  name  calamine,  distinguishing  the  preceding  as  Sinithso7iite.)  Oeciu-s  in 
crystals  of  the  trimetric  system.  Ratio  of  brachydiagonal,  macrodiagonal,  and  prin- 
cipal axis  =  0-6385  :  1  :  0-6169.  The  crystals  are  short  prisms  {Jig.  114)  resulting 
from  the  predominance  of  the  faces  oof  2  and  (»Poo ,  and  un- 
Fig.  114.  symmetrically  terminated,  viz.  at  one  end  by  the  faces  P, 

-^p  and  at  the  other  by  2Poo  .Poo  .  OP  .  |Poo  (g)  and  ipco  (.v). 

Inclination  of  faces,  ooP2  :  oof  2  =  103°  53';  iPco  :  iPoo  = 
/  I  51°  34';  Poo  :  too  =  63°  20';  2P  :  2Pa5  =101°  56'.  Cleavage 
perfect  parallel  to  coP2;  some-what  less,  parallel  to  too  (Kopp's 
Krt/stallographic,  pp.  250,  264).  The  mineral  like-wise  occiu-s  in 
stalactitic,  mammillary,  botryoidal,  and  fibrous  forms;  also  mas- 
sive and  granular.  Specific  gravity  3-16 — 3-9.  Hardness  - 
4-5—  6.  It  is  -white  -when  pure,  sometimes  Iilue,  more  or  less 
coloured  by  oxide  of  iron.  Transparent  or  translucent.  Lustre 
generally  vitreous.  Streak  -white.  Brittle,  -ndth  uneven  fracture. 
Like  many  other  unsymmetrical  minerals,  it  is  pyroelectric. 

Before  the  blowpijje  it  melts  with  diiSculty  at  the  edges ;  it 
is  not  altered  by  heating  on  charcoal,  either  alone  or  -with  car- 
bonate of  sodium ;  but  -with  carbouate  of  sodium  and  borax  it 
is  completely  reduced,  -with  formation  of  a  zinc-deposit.  It  is 
easily  decomposed  by  acids,  -with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica ; 
it  also  dissolves  in  potash-ley. 

Siliceous  calamine  generally  occurs  nearly  pure.  A  specimen 
from  Tarno-svitz  in  Upper  Silesia,  analysed  by  Rammelsberg,  yielded  24-99  SiO-,  68-66 
Zn^O,  and  7-75  H'O  =  101-40;  the  formula  Zn^SiO^  -I-  H-0  or  2Zn-O.SiO--^  -t-  WO, 
requiring  25-1  SiO-,  67'4  Zu-0,  and  7'5  H-0.  Sometimes  a  small  portion  of  the  zinc  is 
partly  replaced  by  iron  or  lead :  in  a  specimen  from  Nertzschinsk  in  Siberia,  Hermann 
found  2-70  per  cent,  oxide  of  lead. 

Siliceous  calamine  usually  occurs,  associated  with  the  native  carbonate,  in  calcareous 
rocks.  Large  crystals  are  found  at  Nertzchinsk.  (Dana,  iL  314;  Eammelsberg's 
Mincralchcmie,  s.  549.) 

CAj&AfasTS.    A  variety  of  tremolite  (g.  v.)  lumng  an  asparagus-green  colour. 

CAiCiLKBOns  SPAR.    See  Calcspae.  —  CAIiCEB031'T.  See  Chaicedont. 

Cii.I.CHAl>TTtTM.    Pliny's  term  for  copperas. 

CAiCSBTATIOW.    The  fixed  residues  of  such  matters  as  have  undergone  com- 

bus)  inn  are  called  cinders  in  common  language,  and  calces,  or  oxides,  by  chemists  ; 
and  the  operation,  wlien  considered  -with  regard  to  these  residues,  is  termed  calcina- 
tion. In  this  general  way  it  has  like-wise  been  applied  to  bodies  not  really  combustible, 
but  only  deprived  of  some  of  their  principles  by  heat.  Thus  we  hear  of  the  calcination 
of  chalk,  to  convert  it  into  lime,  by  driving  off  its  carbonic  acid  and  water :  of  gypsum 
or  plaster  stone,  of  alum,  of  borax,  and  other  saline  bodies,  by  which  they  are  deprived 
of  tlieir  water  of  crystallisation  ;  of  bones,  which  lose  their  volatile  parts  by  this  treat- 
ment ;  and  of  various  other  bodies.  (See  Combustion.) 
CCLSmCX-TE.    Syn.  with  Caicspak  (p.  721). 

C&.JtCTWm..    Symbol,  Ca.    Atomic  weight,  20. — Lime,  the  oxide  of  calcium,  has 

been  known  from  the  earliest  times,  and  was  used  by  the  ancients  in  the  composition 
of  mortar.  Black,  in  1756,  first  pointed  out  the  difference  between  bm-nt  and  unburnt 
lime.  The  metal  was  first  incompletely  isolated  by  Davy  in  1808,  and  has  recently 
been  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  Matt'hiessen. 

Calcium  is  the  most  widely  diffused  of  the  alkaline-earthy  metals.  The  carbonate 
occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and,  as  limestone,  constitutes  entu-e  moimtain  ranges. 
'L"he  sulphate,  fluoride,  pliosphate,  and  silicate  are  also  abundant  natural  products. 
Less  frequent  arc  tlie  chloride,  nitrate,  arsenate,  and  tungstate.  Calcium  also  exists 
as  carbonate  and  phosphate  in  the  bones  of  animals  ;  the  shells  of  molluscs  are  almost 
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entirely  composed  of  the  carl  ionate.  In  the  bodies  of  plants,  calcium  ekists  in  combina- 
tion with  various  organic  acids. 

Prtyamtion  of  the  Miial. — Davy  in  1808  obtained  calcium  in  an  impure  state  by 
electrolysis,  similai'ly  to  barium  (p.  500),  and  by  passing  vapour  of  potassium  over  red- 
hot  lime  (?)  Matthiessen  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  viii.  28)  prepares  the  pm'e  metal  as 
follows:  —  A  mixture  of  2  at.  chloride  of  calcium  and  1  at.  chloride  of  strontium,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  diloride  of  ammonium  (this  mixtui-e  being  more  fusil  ile  than 
chloride  of  calcium  alone),  is  melted  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible,  in  which  a  carbon 
positive  pole  is  placed,  while  a  thin  harpsichord  wire  wound  round  a  thicker  one,  and 
dipping  only  just  below  the  surface  of  the  melted  salt,  forms  the  negative  pole.  The 
calcium  is  then  reduced  in  beads,  which  hang  on  to  the  fine  wire,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  withdrawing  the  negative  pole  every  two  or  three  minutes,  together  with  the 
small  crust  which  forms  rouud  it.  A  surer  method,  however,  of  obtaining  the  metal, 
though  in  very  sniuU  beads,  is  to  place  a  pointed  wire  so  as  merely  to  touch  the  surface 
()f  the  liquid;  the  gi'eat  heat  evolved,  owing  to  tlie  resistance  of  the  current,  causes 
the  reduced  metal  to  fuse  and  drop  off  from  the  point  of  the  wire,  and  tlie  bead  is  taken 
out  of  the  liquid  with  a  small  iron  spatula.  Oi-,  thirdly,  the  disposition  of  the  appa- 
ratus may  be  the  same  as  that  for  the  reduction  of  strontium  {q.  v.) 

Lies-Bodart  and  Gobin  (Compt.rend.  xlvii.  23)  prepare  calcium  by  igniting  the 
iodide  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sodium  in  an  iron  crucible,  having  its  lid  screwed 
down.  Accordhig  to  Dumas  (Conipt.  rend,  xlvii.  175)  it  is  essential  that  the  process 
be  conducted  in  a  closed  vessel,  as,  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressui-e,  the  sodium 
bui'ns  away,  and  the  iodide  of  calcium  remains  unaltered. 

Pro]3crtics. —  Calcium  is  a  light  yellow  metal,  of  the  colour  of  gold  alloyed  with 
silver ;  on  a  freshly  cut  surface  the  lustre  somewliat  diminishes  the  yellow  colour, 
which  becomes  more  apparent  when  the  liglit  is  reflected  several  times  from  two  sxir- 
faces  of  calcium,  or  when  the  siu'face  is  slightly  oxidised.  It  is  about  as  hard  as  gold, 
very  ductile,  and  may  be  cut,  filed,  or  hammered  out  into  plates  liaving  tlie  thickness 
of  the  finest  paper.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1-5778.  In  clry  air  the  metal  retains  its 
colour  and  lustre  for  a  few  days,  but  in  damp  air  the  whole  mass  is  slowly  oxidised. 
Heated  on  platinum-foU  over  a  spirit-lamp,  it  bm-ns  with  a  very  bright  flash.  It  is  not 
quickly  acted  on  by  dry  chlorine  at  ordinary  temperatiu'es  ;  but  when  heated,  it  burns 
in  that  gas  with  a  most  brilliant  light ;  also  in  iodine,  bromine,  oxygen,  sulphur,  &c. 
With  phosphorus,  it  combines  without  ignition,  forming  phosi^hide  of  calcium.  Heated 
mercury  dissolves  it  as  a  white  amalgam.  Calcium  rapidly  decomposes  water,  and  is 
still  more  rapidly  acted  on  by  dilute  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphm'ic  acids,  nitric 
acid  often  causing  ignition.  Strong  nitric  acid  does  not  act  upon  it  below  the  boiling 
heat.  In  the  voltaic  circuit,  with  water  as  the  liquid  element,  calcium  is  negative  to 
potassium  and  sodium,  but  positive  to  magnesium.  It  is  not,  however,  reduced  by 
potassinm  or  sodium  from  its  cldoride  by  electrolysis.  On  the  contrary,  a  fused 
mixture  of  CaCl  with  KCl  or  NaCl,  in  certain  proportions,  yields  potassium  or  sodium, 
when  subjected  in  a  certain  manner  to  electric  action  ;  hence  it  appears  that  the  metal 
formerly  obtained  by  reducing  chloride  of  calcium  with  potassium  or  sodium,  could  not 
be  calcium,  but  was  probably  a  mixture  of  potassium  or  sodium  with  aluminium, 
siUcon,  &c.  (Matthiessen.) 

Calcium  unites  with  all  the  non-metaUic  elements,  forming  compounds  into  which  It 
enters  for  the  most  part  as  a  mouatomic  radicle,  e.g.  the  chloride  CaCl,  the  oxide  Ca-< 
the  sulphide  Ca-S,  &c.  Most  of  the  compounds  are  coloui-less;  they  have  an  acrid 
taste,  and  a  lower  speciflc  gravity  than  the  corresponding  compounds  of  barium  :iiid 
strontium.  Of  tlic  compounds  of  calcium  with  other  metals,  little  is  known,  cxceptijig 
that  it  forms  an  amalgam  vrith  merciuy. 

CASCIUOT,  SKOnffllBE  OE".  CaBr.— Formed  by  the  direct  union  of  calcium 
and  bromine,  or  liy  dissoh-mg  lime  or  the  carbonate  in  hycLrobromic  acid.  The  solu- 
tion yields  by  evaporation  colomiess  silky  needles  of  the  hydrated  bromide,  from 
which  the  anhydrous  bromide  may  be  obtained  by  heating.  It  is  deliquescent  and 
-very  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Cii.3.CIUI*2,  CHIjOSJISE  OP.  CaCl. —  This  compound  exists  in  sea- water, 
river-water,  and  spring-water,  and  is  produced  by  passing  chlorine  over  red-hot  lime, 
or  better  by  dissolving  lime  or  the  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating. 
It  is  also  produced  in  large  quantity  in  the  preparation  of  ammonia  by  heating  sal- 
ammoniac  with  slaked  lime : 

NH'Cl  -I-  CaHO  =  CaCl  +  NH^  -f-  H-0. 

The  residue  is  treated  with  water ;  the  solution,  which  is  always  alkaline,  is  neutralised 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  residue  evaporated  to  dryness. 

The  aqueous  solution,  when  highly  concentrated,  deposits  the  hydrated  chloride, 
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CaCl.SH'O,  in  six-sided  prisms  with  pyramidal  summits.  It  has  a  bitter  taste.  The 
crystals  give  oiF  2  at.  water  when  dried  in  vacuo,  leaving  the  hydrate  CaCl.H'O,  which 
retains  the  original  form  of  the  crystals,  but  is  opaque,  and  has  the  appearance  of  tale 
(Graham).  At  200°  C.  they  part  with  the  whole  of  their  water,  leaving  the  anhy- 
drous chloride  in  the  form  of  a  white  porous  mass. 

The  anhydrous  chloride  melts  at  a  low  red  heat.  If  it  be  then  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays,  it  afterwards  appears  luminous  in  the  dark ;  it  was  formerly  called  Romberg's 
phosphorus.  When  ignited  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  is  partially  converted  into  oxide 
and  carbonate  of  calcium.  Hence  the  porous  chloride  dried  at  about  200°  C.  is  better 
adapted  for  absorbing  water  in  organic  analysis  (p.  228)  than  the  fused  chloride  ;  tha 
latter,  containing  lime,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  as  well  as  water. 

Anhydi'ous  chloride  of  calcium  is  exceedingly  greedy  of  water,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  deliquescent  substances  known.  100  pts.  of  it  in  powder  exposed  to  an  atmo- 
sphere saturated  with  moisture  absorb  124  pts.  of  water  in  ninety-six  days,  more,  there- 
fore, than  is  required  for  complete  deliquescence  (Bra  nd  es,  Schw.  H.  433).  The 
crystallised  cliloride  also  deliquesces  rapidly,  and  dissolves  in  half  its  weight  of  water 
at  0°  C,  in  one-fourth  of  its  weight  at  16°,  and  in  every  proportion  of  hot  water.  The 
solution  of  the  anhydrous  chloride  in  water  is  attended  with  considerable  evolution  of 
heat ;  but  the  hydrated  chloride  in  dissolving  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  liquid. 
A  mixture  of  crystallised  chloride  of  calcium  and  snow  produces  a  degree  of  cold  suffi- 
cient to  freeze  mercury. 

Both  the  anhydrous  and  the  hydrated  chloride  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol.  10  pts. 
of  absolute  alcohol  at  80°  C.  dissolve  6  pts.  of  anhydrous  chloride  of  calcium;  and  the 
solution  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  at  the  winter  temperature,  yields  rectangidar 
laminse  containing  59  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  agreeing  with  the  formida  4CaC1.7C'^H*0. 
The  alcohol  in  this  compound  appears  to  take  the  place  of  water  of  crystallisation.  It 
likewise  forms  similar  compounds  with  methyhc  and  amylic  alcohols. 

Chloride  of  calcium  combines  with  ammonia,  forming  the  compound  CaC1.4NH',  it 
cannot,  therefore,  be  used  for  drying  gaseous  ammonia.  It  unites  also  with  chromic 
acid  and  with  acitate  and  oxalate  of  potassirm. 

A  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  boiled  with  slaked  lime  dissolves  that  substance, 
and  the  filtered  solution  deposits  an  oxychloridc  of  calciiLm,  2CaCL3Ca^O  +  15H^0, 
which  is  decomposed  by  pure  water  and  by  alcohol. 

CAZiCZUni,  X>£TECTS01S'  AND  ESTinXATXOir  OF.  1.  Reactions  in 
the  dry  way. — The  hydi-ated  chloride  and  afew  other  calcium-compounds,  when  heated 
in  the  blowpijie  flame  on  platinum- wire,  impart  a  red  colour  to  the  flame,  similar  to 
that  produced  by  strontium-salts,  but  less  intense.  The  colour  disappears  as  soon  as 
the  salts  are  dehydrated,  and  is  not  produced  at  all  if  barium  is  likewise  present. 
Alcohol  burned  on  soluble  calcium-salts  exhibits  a  red  flame  tinged  with  yellow. 

The  spectrum  of  a  flame  in  which  a  volatile  calcium-compound  is  ignited,  according 
to  Bunsen  and  Kirehhoff's  motliod  (p.  214),  is  distinguished  by  a  broad  bright  green 
line  situated  at  about  the  confines  of  the  green  and  yellow  of  the  normal  solar  spec- 
trum, and  an  intensely  bright  orange  line  situated  nearer  to  the  red  end  of  the  spec- 
trum than  the  orange  band  of  strontium,  and  about  midway  between  the  lines  C  and 
D  of  the  solar  spectrum.  This  reaction  is  best  seen  with  tlie  chloride,  bromide,  and 
iodide  of  calcium  ;  the  sulphate  does  not  produce  it  tiU  it  has  become  basic,  the  car- 
bonate exhibits  it  most  distinctly  after  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  expelled.  Com- 
pounds of  calcium  with  the  non- volatile  acids  require  to  be  decomposed,  generally 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  To  obtain  the  reaction  with  silicates  not  decomposible  by  hy- 
drochloric acid,  a  small  quantity  of  the  mineral  in  fine  powder  is  mixed  on  a  platinum 
plate  with  excess  of  fluoride  of  ammonium,  and  gently  heated  tUl  all  the  fluoride  is 
volatilised ;  the  residue  is  then  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  excess  of  that 
acid  driven  off.  If  the  remaining  substance  be  ignited  in  the  flame  as  above,  the  cha- 
racteristic spectra  of  the  alkali-metals,  if  present,  are  first  seen,  and  afterwards  those 
of  strontium  and  calcium.  If  only  a  trace  of  calcium  is  present,  the  bead  must  be 
held  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  then  moistened  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  ignited  in  the  gas-flame. 

2.  Eeactions  in  the  wet  ruay. — The  bromide,  chloride,  iodide,  nitrate,  acetate,  and 
many  other  organic  salts  of  calcium  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  carbonate,  borate,  phos- 
phate, arsenate,  and  oxalate  are  insoluble,  the  sulphate  sparingly  soluble ;  all  of  them, 
however,  except  the  sulphate,  dissolve  readily  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

In  the  aqueous  solutions  of  calcium-salts,  potash  or  soda  produces  a  white  gelatinous 
precipitate  of  hydrate  of  calcium,  unless  the  solution  is  very  dilute.  Ammonia:  no 
preciiiitate.  Neutral  carbonates  of  alkali-metals :  white  precijiitate  of  carbonate  of 
calcium,  soluble  with  effervescence,  in  nitric,  hydi'ocldoric  and  acetic  acids.  Acid  car- 
bonates of  alkali-mitals  :  no  precipitate  in  the  cold;  pulverulent  precipitate  on  boiling, 
attended  with  escape  of  carbonic  acid.    Sidphuric  acid  and  soluble  sulphates:  white 
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precipitate  of  sulphate  of  calcium,  unless  the  solution  is  very  dilute  ;  in  that  case,  the 
precipitate  appears  on  addition  of  alcohol,  in  which  the  sulphate  of  calcium  is  quite 
insoluble.  Oxalic  acid  and  oxalate  of  ammonium:  white  precipitate  of  oxalate  of 
calcium,  easily  soluble  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but  insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 
Sidphydric  acid,  alkaline  sidphides,  fcrrocyanide  of  potassium,  hydrojluosilicic  acid: 
no  precipitate. 

By  these  characters  calcium  in  solution  may  be  immediately  distinguished  from  all 
other  metals,  except  barium  and  strontium,  and  from  these  it  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  greater  solubility  of  its  sulphate.  A  solution  of  sidphate  of  calcium  gives  a 
wliite  precipitate  immediately  with  a  soluble  barium-salt,  and  after  a  while  with  a  salt 
of  strontium. 

3.  Quantitative  Estimation. — Calcium  maybe  estimated  either  as  carbonate 
or  as  sulphate.  The  best  method  of  precipitating  it,  is  in  most  cases  by  oxalate  of 
ammonium,  the  oxalate  being  the  least  soluble  of  all  the  salts  of  calcium.  If  the  solu- 
tion contains  an  excess  of  any  strong  acid,  such  as  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  must 
be  neutralised  with  ammonia  before  adding  the  oxalate  of  ammonium,  because  oxalate 
of  calcium  is  soluble  in  the  stronger  acids.  The  precipitate,  after  being  washeil  with 
hot  water  and  dried,  is  heated  over  a  lamp,  care  being  taken  not  to  allow  the  heat  to 
rise  above  low  redness.  It  is  thereby  converted  into  carbonate  of  calcium  containing 
40'15  per  cent,  of  calcium  or  56-12  of  Kme. 

If,  however,  the  solution  contains  any  acid  which  forms  with  lime  a  compound  in- 
soluble in  water,  phosplioric  or  boracic  acid  for  example,  tliis  method  of  precipitation 
cannot  be  adopted  ;  because,  on  neutralising  with  ammonia,  the  lime  would  lie  preci- 
pitated in  combination  with  that  acid,  and  would  not  be  converted  into  oxalate  on 
addition  of  oxalate  of  ammonium.  In  such  a  case,  tlie  calcium  may  be  precipitated  as 
sulphate  by  adding  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol.  The  sulphate,  wlien  dried, 
contains  41 '25  per  cent,  of  lime.  From  acid  solutions  of  phosphate  of  calcium  the 
metal  mny,  however,  be  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonium,  with  addition  of  acetate 
of  ammonium,  because  oxalate  of  calcium  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  which  dissolves 
the  pliosphate  with  facility. 

4/  Separation  from  other  Elements. — From  the  metals  of  the  first  group 
(p.  217)  calcium  is  easily  separated  by  sidphydric  acid,  from  those  of  the  second,  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium. 

From  the  al kali-metals,  calcium  is  easily  separated  either  by  oxalate  of  ammonium, 
or  by  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol. 

Calcium  is  separated  from  barium  hy  precipitating  both  the  earths  as  carbonates, 
dissolving  the  carbonates  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  digesting  the 
residue  in  absolute  alcohol,  which  dissolves  nitrate  of  calcium,  but  not  nitrate  of 
barium.  They  may  also  be  separated  in  this  manner  in  the  form  of  chlorides,  but  the 
separation  is  less  complete,  because  chloride  of  barium  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  abso- 
lute alcohol. 

From  strontium.,  calcium  is  separated  in  the  same  manner,  nitrate  of  strontium  being 
likewise  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Wlien  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  occur  together,  the  baryta  is  first  separated  by 
hydro-fluosilicic  acid ;  the  strontia  and  lime  in  the  filtrate  are  tlien  converted  into  sul- 
phates;  these  sulphates,  after  being  weighed, are  converted  into  carbonates,  either  by 
fusion  with  carbonate  of  sodium  or  by  boiling  with  tlni  aqxieous  solution  of  that  salt ; 
the  carbonates  weighed ;  and  the  quantities  of  strontium  and  calcium  determined,  as  fol- 
lows : — Let  X  be  the  weight  of  the  strontium,  y  that  of  the  calcium,  s  that  of  the  sul- 
phates and  c  that  of  the  carbonates  ;  then  we  have  the  equations : 

Sr^SO*        Ca-SO<  Sr-CO'  Ca-CO' 

183-8  136  157-8  100 

Or,  the  carbonates  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  nitrates  separated  by  abso- 
lute alcohol,  as  above. 

6.  Atomic  Weight  of  Calcium. — Dumas  found  that  100  pts.  of  Iceland  spar, 
Ca-O.CO-,  yielded  by  calcination  56  pts.  lime,  Ca'-'O,  whence  (since  CO-  =  44)  the 
atomic  weight  of  lime  =  56,  and  that  of  calcium  20.  Erdmann  and  Marchand,  and  like- 
wise BerzeHus,  in  repeating  this  mode  of  estimation,  found  for  calcium  the  number 
20-03.  Berzelius  (Traito,  iv.  538)  by  converting  pure  lime  into  the  sulphate, found 
Ca  =  20-13.  Lastly,  Dumas  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  33)  has  determined  this  number  by 
decomposing  pure  chloride  of  calcium  with  nitrate  of  silver.  White  marble  was  treated 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  the  solution  mixed  with  excess  of  lime  (prepared  from 
the  same  marble) ;  the  filtrate  evaporated ;  the  residue  again  treated  with  hydrochloric 
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acid,  and  ignited  in  hydrocliloric  acid  gas ;  and  the  pure  cHoride  of  calcium  thnS' 
obtained  was  decomposed  liy  nitrate  of  silver.  Tliree  experiments  thus  made  gave 
respectiTely  Ca  =  20-00,  20-03,  20  00.    The  number  20  is  generally  adopted. 

CAXiCIUIW,  FIiVORXSS  OP.  CaF. — This  compound  occurs  abundantly  in 
nature,  sometimes  massive,  sometimes  crystallised  in  octahedrons,  cubes,  and  other 
forms  of  the  regular  system  (see  Fluoe-spae).  It  is  peculiarly  a  constituent  of 
metalliferous  veins.  In  minute  quantity  it  is  very  generally  diifused,  being  associated, 
to  the  amount  of  a  few  thousandths, with  phosphate  of  calcium,  in  the  bones  of  animals, 
and  in  somewhat  larger  quantity  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth ;  minute  quantities  of  it 
also  found  in  plant-ashes  and  in  the  earthy  deposit  formed  in  sea- water  by  boiling. 
It  may  be  prepared  artificially  as  a  gelatinous  mass,  by  precipitating  a  soluble  calcium- 
salt  with  fluoride  of  potassium  or  sodium,  or  in  the  granular  state,  by  neutralising 
hydrofluoric  acid  ■ndth  carbonate  of  calcium. 

Fluoride  of  calcium  dissolves  in  about  2000  pts.  of  water  at  15°  C.  (Gr.  Wilson), 
and  somewhat  more  abundantly  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid ;  hence  its  occurrence 
in  sea- water.  It  dissolves  in  free  hydrofluoric  acid  and  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  is  precipitated  as  a  transparent  jelly  by  ammonia.  It  melts  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  crystallises  on  cooling.  It  is  decomposed  at  a  high  temperature  by  vapour  of  water, 
yielding  lime  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  Fused  with  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  potas- 
sium, or  sodium,  it  yiehls  oxide  or  carbonate  of  calcium  and  an  allvaline  fluoride. 
Strong  sulphuric  acid  does  not  decompose  it  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  on  heating 
the  mass,  hydrofluoric  acid  is  given  off,  and  sulphate  of  calcium  remains.  Vapour  of 
sulphide  of  carbon  passed  over  a  red-hot  mixture  of  fluor-spar  and  charcoal  at  a  red 
heat,  decomposes  the  fluoride  completely,  forming  sulphide  of  calcium  and  volatile 
fluorine-compounds.  It  is  also  decomposed  at  a  red  heat  by  chlorine.  (Fr6my.) 
(See  Fluorine.) 

Fluor-spar  is  much  used  as  a  flux  in  metallurgic  operations,  especially  in  the  treat- 
ment of  copper  ores  ;  also  iu  the  reduction  of  aluminium  (p.  151). 

C  AYiCItJlv^,  XOBlXtS  OS".  Cal. — Prepared  by  heating  calcium  in  iodine  vapour 
or  by  dissolving  lime  or  the  carbonate  in  hydriodie  acid,  evaporating  and  fusing  the 
residue  iu  a  closed  vessel.  Resembles  the  chloride,  melts  below  a  red  heat,  and  if  in 
contact  with  the  air,  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of  lime  and  separation  of  iodine. 
Very  solulile  and  deliquescent.  Decomposed  by  sodium  at  a  red  heat.  The  hydrate 
crystallises  in  long  needles. 

CAlClUEa,  OSI©E  OP.  Lime,  Ca^O,  or  CaO.— Anhydrous  or  quick  lime  is  ob- 
taineil  by  heating  to  redness  the  carbonate,  nitrate,  or  any  salt  of  calcium  con- 
taining an  acid  easily  expelled  by  heat ;  but  for  actual  preparation,  the  carbonate  is 
the  only  salt  employed.  In  a  closed  vessel  capable  of  resisting  pressure,  carbonate  of 
calcium  may  be  melted  without  undergoing  decomposition  ;  but  when  heated  to  redness 
under  the  ordinary  atmosjjlieric  piressure,  it  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride  and  leaves 
lime  (Ca^CO^  =  Ca''0  +  CO ').  On  the  small  scale,  the  decomposition  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  crucible  heated  in  a  furnace ;  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  lime,  the  crystallised 
carbonate  or  the  finest  Carrara  marble  should  be  used.  On  the  large  scale,  masses  of 
limestone  are  burned  in  kilns,  the  mineral  bemg  mixed  up  with  the  coal  or  other  com- 
bustible matter.  In  general,  one  bushel  of  coal  is  suificient  to  make  five  or  six  bushels 
of  lime  ;  magnesian  limestones  require  less  fuel  than  pure  limestone.  When  a  Hme- 
stone  containing  much  aluminous  or  siliceous  earth  is  to  be  burnt,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  fire  from  becoming  too  intense ;  for  such  lime  easily  -vitrifies. 
The  kilns  for  burning  these  argillaceous  or  siliceous  limestones  shoidd  be  provided 
with  a  damper.    (See  JJre's  Bictionarij  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  ii.  729.) 

Pm-e  lime  forms  white  hard  porous  masses  of  specific  gravity  2-3  to  3-08.  It  bears 
the  strongest  heat  -without  decomposition,  and  melts  only  in  the  flame  of  the  oxyhy- 
drogen  blowpipe  or  in  the  voltaic  arc.  Its  most  remarkable  property  is  the  a-vidity  -with 
which  it  takes  up  water.  When  water  is  poured  upon  pure  lime,  it  is  instantly  ab- 
sorbed, and  in  a  few  seconds  the  lime  becomes  hot,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  steam, 
and  crumbles  to  powder  :  tliis  is  called  the  slaking  of  lime ;  with  large  masses  the' 
evolution  of  heat  and  escape  of  vapour  are  very  violent.  Lime  which  slakes  easily,  is- 
called lime.  Impure  lime,  especially  that  which  contains  clay,  takes  up  water  but 
slowly  :  such  lime  is  said  to  be  poor. 

The  product  of  the  action  of  water  on  lime,  is  hydrate  of  calcium  or  hydrate  of  lime, 
CallO  or  Ca-O.H-0.  It  is  a  white  soft  powder,  which  g-ives  off  its  water  at  a  red 
heat,  and  is  reconverted  into  qiiieklime.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more  in  cold 
than  in  liot  water :  hence,  water  saturated  vtdth  lime  in  the  cold,  deposits  the  hydrate 
wlien  boiled.  A  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  deposits  the  hydi-ate 
in  hexagonal  prisms  (Gay-Lussac).  According  to  Dalton,  lime-water  formed  at  60° 
130°,  and  212°  (Fahr.)  contains  1  grain  of  Hme  (anhydrous)  iu  778,  972,  and  1270  gra. 
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of  watei\  Tlie  solution,  called  lime-water,  is  alkaline,  and  lists  a  oanstie  taste.  It  pre- 
cipitates most  metallic  oxides  from  their  solutions,  all  those  in  fact  which  are  insoluble 
in  water ;  also  carbonic,  boracic,  silicic,  and  pliosplioric  acids  when  added  to  their 
neutral  or  alkaline  solutions,  or  in  excess  to  theii-  acid  solutions.  Wlicn  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  pellicle  of  carbonate  of  calcium.  The  solid 
hydrate  also  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  water,  forming,  according  to  Fuchs,  the 
liydrocarbonate  Ca'CO^HCaO. 

Lime  dissolves  readily  in  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  acetic  acid.  The  hydrate  exposed 
to  the  action  of  chlorine  gas,  forms  a  mixtiu-e  of  chloride  and  hypochlorite  of  calcium, 
commonly  called  chloride  of  lime  or  hlcacMng  powder: 

Ca-0  +  CP  =  CaCl  +  CaClO. 

Chlorine  does  not  act  upon  anhydrous  lime  or  on  the  carbonate. 

Lime  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  useful  pm'poses  : — 1.  For  making  mortar.  The 
lime  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  is  mixed  with  2  pts.  of  coarse  or  3  pts.  of  fine  sand,  and 
made  with  water  into  a  paste,  which  as  it  dries,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  slowly  from  tlie 
ail',  and  is  converted  into  a  hard  mass  of  hydrate  and  carbonate,  which  binds  tlie 
stones  or  bricks  firmly  together.  The  chief  use  of  the  sand  is  to  prevent  by  its  mass 
the  too  great  contraction  of  the  mortar  in  drying.  —  2.  In  tanning,  to  promote  the 
separation  of  the  hair  or  wool  from  the  skins,  and  of  the  fat  and  fleshy  parts. — 3.  In  the 
preparation  of  caustic  alkalis  from  their  carbonates.  —  4.  In  the  saponification 
of  fatty  bodies  intended  for  the  preparation  of  stearine  candles. — 6.  In  the  defe- 
cation of  sugar  (see  Sugae). — 6.  As  a  manure.  Soils  containing  too  much  clay, 
are  often  mixed  with  lime,  which,  by  absorbing  water  and  cai-bonic  acid,  swells  and 
disintegrates,  and  thus  renders  the  soil  lighter.  It  also  exerts  a  decomposing  action 
on  the  clay,  rendering  the  silicate  of  potassium  soluble. 

Peroxide  of  Calcium,  CaO,  is  known  only  as  a  hydrate,  which  falls  down  in  very 
fine  crystalline  scales  when  lime-water  is  mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  peroxide 
of  hydrogen.    (Then  ar  d.) 

CAI-CIU-IVI,  03i-5rcsS3COSi2JS  OP.    (See  page  716.) 

CilX.CJU»S,  OXYGESJ-Sil.I.TS  OS",    See  the  several  Acms. 

CikXiCltJ-m,  OSYSUIsPHSBB  OE".  Wlien  sidpliide  of  calciiira  prepared  by 
reducing  the  sulphate  with  clinrcoal,  is  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the 
solution  filtered  hot,  and  evaporated  in  a  retort  containing  au',  a  large  quantity  of 
sid[ihuretted  hydrogen  escapes  with  the  watery  vapours  :  the  cooled  liquid  deposits 
sulphite  of  calcium,  and  on  further  concentrating  the  mother-liquor,  gold-coloured 
needles  are  obtained  consisting  of  an  oxysulpliide  Ca'-S'O -i- 20  aq.  When  heated  out 
of  contact  with  the  air,  they  give  off  water  and  sulphur,  witliout  alteration  of  form,  and 
leave  a  white  residue,  which,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  sul])liur, 
gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  forms  a  product  containing  sulphate  of  calcium, 
(li.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xv.  433.) 

CiiE.CIiriVE,  PHOSPHEBEi  OP.  CaP  or  Ca'-P  ?  — Prepared  by  passing  vapour 
of  jihosphorus  over  red-hot  lime.  A  good  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  place  a  few  pieces  of 
jihosphorus  at  the  closed  end  of  a  conduistion-tube,  fill  the  tube  with  small  limips  of 
quick  lime  (made  by  forming  slaked  lime  into  pellets  and  calcining  them),  then  heat 
the  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  lime  to  redness,  and  pass  the  vapour  of  phosphorus 
over  it  by  cautiously  surrounding  the  closed  end  of  the  tube  Vvith  liot  fuel.  To  pre- 
liare  larger  quantities,  a  crucible  having  a  hole  at  the  bottom  is  filled  with  pellets  of 
lime,  and  placed  on  the  grate  of  a  furnace,  and  a  flask  containing  phosphorus  is  placed 
below  the  grating  with  its  neck  passing  upwards  thi-ough  the  hole  in  tlie  crucible.  Tlie 
fire  is  then  lighted,  and  as  soon  as  the  crucible  is  red-hot,  the  phosphorus  in  the  flask 
is  gradiudly  heated,  so  that  its  vapoiu-  may  pass  upwards  through  the  lime.  The  pro- 
duct is  a  brown  mass  consisting,  according  to  Thenard,  of  hemipliosphide  and  pyro- 
phosphate of  calcium ; 

7Ca-0  +  P'  =  5Ca'P  +  CaTO'. 

According  to  Gmelin  (Handb.  iii.  188),  it  is  a  mixtiu-e  of  mouophospliide  and  tribasic 
phosphate  of  calcium : 

4Ca"0  +  P"  =  5CaP  +  CaTO* 

Possibly  both  these  reactions  may  take  place  together.  The  product,  when  tlu'own 
into  water,  is  immediately  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  spontaneously  inflammable 
phosphoretted  hych'Ogen  : 

3CaP  +  SH^O  =  PII^  +  3CaH0  +  P^ ;  or  SCa^P  +  3H-0  =  +  3Ca'0  +  P. 

Part  of  the  diphospliide  may  also  be  decomposed  in  the  manner  represented  by  the 
equation : 

Ca'P  -1-  E^O  =  PH-  H  Ca'O. 
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The  formation  of  the  compound  PH-,  may  account  for  the  spontaneous  inflammability 
of  the  gaa.    (See  Phosphoretted  HYDnooEN,  under  Phosphobds.) 

CAJiCXVia,  SEIiEXriBES  OP.  A  7nonosiienide  is  formed  by  precipitating 
chloride  of  calcium  with  monoselenide  of  potassium  ;  it  is  a  flesh-coloured  precipitate. 

A  poli/selenidc,  mixed  however  with  selenite  of  calcium,  ia  produced  by  heating 
lime  with  selenium  to  a  temperature  just  below  redness.  Lime-water  saturated  with 
seleniuretted  hydrogen,  deposits  crystals  of  [mono  ?  ]  selenide  of  calcium  when  exposed 
to  the  air. 

CAliCIUK,  SVX.PBXISES  OP.  The  monosidpMde,  Ca=S,  is  prepared :  1.  By 
decomposing  the  sulphate  with  charcoal  or  coal.— 2.  By  decomposing  the  sulphate  at  a 
red  heat  with  carbonic  oxide  :  Ca^SO^  +  4C0  =  Ca'^S  +  4C0^.  —  3.  By  passing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  over  red-hot  lime,  water  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
white,  amorphous,  with  hepatic  taste  and  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  water :  boiUng  water  decomposes  it,  yielding  sulphydrate  and  hydrate  of 
calcium : 

Ca'S  +  H^O  =  CaHS  +  CaHO. 

Mixed  with  water,  it  is  easily  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  yielding  carbonate  of 
calcium  and  sulphydric  acid ; 

Ca^S  +  WO  +  CO"  =  Ca'CO'  +  H^S. 

The  monosulphide,  after  being  heated,  shines  in  the  dark ;  it  was  formerly  called 
Canton's  Phosphorus. 

Disidphide  of  Calcium,  Ca'S^,  is  formed  by  boiling  milk  of  lime  with  sulphur  and 
water,  but  not  long  enough  to  aUow  the  lime  to  be  completely  saturated.  The  fil- 
tered liquid  on  coobng,  deposits  crystals,  whose  composition  agrees  with  the  formula 
Ca^S2.3H-0.  (Herschell.) 

PentasidpMde  of  Calcium,  Ca^S*,  is  produced  when  the  monosulphide  or  hydrate 
of  calcium  is  boiled  for  a  considerable  time  with  excess  of  sulphur.  It  absorbs  oxygen 
with  avidity.  Wlien  hydrate  of  calcium  is  used,  there  is  also  formed  an  oxysulphide 
represented  by  the  formula  Ca'2S^O.20H''O,  or  5Ca^S.Ca='O.20ffO.    (H.  Rose.) 

Sulphydrate  of  Caj>cium,  CaHS  or  Ca^S.H-S,  is  formed,  together  with  thehj'drate, 
when  the  monosulphide  is  repeatedly  boiled  with  water.  The  best  mode  of  preparing 
it  is  to  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  hydrate  or  sulphide  of  calcium  suspended 
in  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  as  long  as  it  is  absorbed,  stirring  well  all  the 
while.  The  solution  thus  formed  has  a  sharp,  bitter,  hepatic  taste,  an  alkaline  reaction, 
and  slight  causticity.  The  compound  cannot  be  separated  from  it  in  the  solid  state, 
even  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  or  in  hydrogen  gas,  being  resolved,  as  soon  as  crystalli- 
sation begins,  into  sulphydric  acid  which  escapes,  and  sidphide  of  calcium  which 
separates  in  silky  prisms.  If  the  solution  be  boiled  down  in  a  retort  containing  air, 
sulphydric  acid  escapes  and  oxysulphide  of  calcium  is  deposited  (p.  715). 

Sulphydrate  of  calcium  may  be  used  as  a  depilatory,  and  is  recommended  for  this 
application  by  Bottger  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxix.  79),  in  place  of  sulphide  of  arsenic.  It 
may  be  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  thin  milk  of 
lime  till  the  mass  acquires  a  bluish-grey  colour  (from  admixed  sulphide  of  iron).  The 
paste  thus  formed,  is  laid,  to  tlie  thickness  of  a  line,  on  the  surface  from  which  the 
hair  is  to  be  removed,  and  scraped  off  after  a  minute  or  two  with  a  blunt  knife,  the 
hair  then  coming  away  with  it.  If  it  could  be  produced  cheaply  enough,  it  might  ba 
used  for  removing  the  hair  from  hides  in  the  tan-yard. 

CAXiC-SXXI'TEB.  Stalactitic  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  found  in  pendulous  cdnical 
rods  or  tubes,  mammelated,  massive,  and  in  many  imitative  shapes.  Fracture  lamellar, 
or  divergent  fibrous.  Lustre  silky  or  pearly.  Colours,  white  of  various  shades,  yellow, 
brown  ;  rarely  green,  passing  into  blue  or  red.  Translucent,  semi-hard,  very  brittle. 
Large  stalactites  are  found  in  the  grotto  of  Antiparos,  the  Woodman's  cave  in  the 
Harz,  the  cave  of  Auxelle  in  France,  in  the  cave  of  Castleton  in  Derbyshire,  and 
Macalister  cave  in  Skye.  They  are  continually  forming  by  tlie  infiltration  of  carbonated 
lime  water,  through  the  crevices  of  the  roofs  of  caverns.  Solid  masses  of  stalactite  have 
been  called  oriental  alabaster.  The  irregular  masses  on  the  bottoms  of  caves  are  called 
stalagmites.  U. 

CAIiCOFERRITS.  A  yellow  laminar  mineral,  from  Battenberg  in  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  containing,  according  to  Reissig,  34-01  per  cent.  P-0*;  24-34  Fe^'O^ 
2-96  Al'O',  14-81  Ca=0,  2-6.5  Mg-0,  and  20  56  water  (=  99-27),  a  composition  agreeing 
nearly  with  tlie  formula  2(2Ca'^O.P-0=).2Fe'OlP-0*  +  12aq.  It  exhibits  perfect 
cleavage  in  one  direction,  and  traces  in  two  other  dii-ections,  oblique  to  each  other  but 
perpendicular  to  the  first,  and  is  therefore  probalily  orthorhombic.  Specific  gravity 
2  52 — 2-53.    Hardness  =2-5.    Fuses  readily  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  black,  shining, 
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magnetic  globule.  Dif-'solvcs  easily  in  liydrocliloric  acid.  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  ii.  [2] 
671.) 

CAKCSPAR.  Calcareous  Spar.  Calcitc. — The  rliomboliedral  form  of  carbonate 
of  calcium.  Tlie  primary  form  is  an  oljtuse  rhombohedron  {fig.  116),  in  whicli  the 
length  of  the  principal  axis  to  that  of  the  secondary  axis  as  0'8543  to  1,  and  the 
angle  of  the  terminal  edges  is  105°  5'.  Of  thi.s,  there  are  numerous  modifications, 
imong  which  are  many  acute  and  obtuse  rhombohedrons,  and  likewise  scalenohedrons, 
but  all  distinctly  cleavable  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  primary  rhombohedron.  The 
primary  form,  +  R,  seldom  occurs  as  an  unbroken  crystal  in  pure  calcspar,  but  is  the 
jirevailing  form  of  bitter-spar  (CaMgCO*).  Most  of  the  forms  occur  only  in  combination. 
The  dimensions  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  rhombohedrons  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  each  of  them  being  the  next  acuter  rhombohedron  witli  relation  to  the 
one  above,  and  next  obtuscr  with  relation  to  that  next  below  it.  (See  Ceystallo- 
GRAPHT,  Hexagonal  System.) 


+  iR 
- 

+  R 
-  2R 
+  4R 

These  forms,  and  combinations  of  them,  are  shown  in  figures  115,  116,  117,  118,  119, 
120,  121.    Fig.  115  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  rhombohedrons,  and  is  fre- 


Principal 

Inclination  of  faces 

Inclination  of  faces 

axis. 

at  terminal  edges. 

at  lateral  edges. 

0-2136 

156°  2' 

23°  58' 

0-4271 

134°  57' 

45°  3' 

0-8543 

105°  5' 

74°  55' 

1-7086 

78°  51' 

101°  9' 

3-4172 

65°  50' 

114°  10' 

Fig.  115. 


Fig.  116, 


Fig.  117. 


Fig.  118. 


Fig.  119. 


Fig.  120. 


Fig.  121. 


quently  found  alone,  but  still  more  frequently  in  combination  with  the  hexagonal  prism, 
prodiicing  the  form  seen  in  fig.  122.  It  occurs  abundantly  at  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz! 
and  in  the  mines  of  Derbyshire.  Among  the  scalenohedi-ons,  is  the  variety  called 
Dog's-tooth  spar,  +  R'  {fig.  123),  in  which  the  inclinations  of  the  faces  in  the  terminal 
edges  are  104°  38'  and  144°  24'.  It  is  found  in  Derbyshire  and  other  localities.  It 
frequently  occurs  also  in  hemitropic  twin-crystabs  {fig.  124),  which  may  be  supposed 
to  be  formed  by  cutting  the  crystal  {fig.  123),  in  halves  by  a  horizontal  plane,  and 
turning  one  of  the  halves  through  an  angle  of  180°. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  purest  crystals  of  calcspar  is  2-721.  Hardness  =  3,  being 
intermediate  between  gypsum  and  fluorspar.  Calcspar  wlien  pure  is  coloui-le.ss,  but 
often  exhibits  various  tints  of  yellow,  green,  red,  browai,  and  even  black,  arising  from 
im]nirities.    Lustre  vitreous.    Translucent  more  or  less,  and  when  transparent,  exhibits 
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in  a  remarkable  degree,  tlie  double  refraction  of  Hgbt.  Tliis  property  is  best  seen  in 
the  beautiful  crystals  obtained  from  Iceland,  hence  kno'wn  as  Iceland  spar.  These 
ciystals  exhibit  the  ground-form  E,  being  in  fact  merely  fragments  of  larger  crystals. 

Fig.  122, 


Calcspar  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of 
minerals.  The  lead-mines  of  Derbyshire  and  Cumberland,  and  of  Andi'easberg  in  the 
Harz,  are  noted  as  affording  the  most  beautiful  crystals  and  the  greatest  Taxiety  of 
form.  [Kespectiug  the  circumstances  under  which  carbonate  of  calcium  assumes  the 
forms  of  calcspar  and  of  arragonite,  see  Aeragonite,  p.  358.] 

CAXiCTUFF.  An  alluvial  form  of  carbonate  of  calcium,  probably  deposited  from 
calcareous  springs.  It  has  a  yellowish-grey  colour,  a  dull  lustre  internally ;  a  fine- 
grained earthy  fracture ;  is  opaque,  and  usually  marked  with  impressions  of  vegetable 
matter.  Its  density  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  water.  It  is  soft  and  easily  cut  or 
broken.  U. 

CAXiCVIi'U'S,  or  STOUS.  The  name  generally  given  to  all  hard  concretions,  not 
bony,  formed  in  the  bodies  of  animals.  (See  Bezoaes,  Biliaky  Calculi,  Uhdjaby 
Calculi.) 

A  mineral  from  Nepal,  said  by  Sochting  (Deutsche  geolog. 
Gesellsehaft,  ix.  4)  to  be  a  kind  of  garnet. 

CiVIiEOOMITE.  Ciqjreous  8ulp7iocarbonaic  of  Lead,  from  Leadhills  in  Scot- 
and,  consists,  according  to  analyses  by  Brooke  (Ed.  Phil.  J.  iii.  117),  and  Thomson 
(Phil  Mag.  18-10,  p.  402),  of  3Pb^SO*.2Pb-C05.Cu-CO'.  It  occurs  in  prismatic  crystals 
of  the  trimetric  system,  with  numerous  secondary  faces,  sometimes  large,  but  usiially 
minute,  and  occasionally  in  branches  diverging  from  a  point.  Specific  gravity  =  6-4. 
Hardness  =  2-5 — 3.  Colour  verdigris-  or  bluish-green.  Streak  greenish-white. 
Lustre  resinous.  Translucent.  Fracture  uneven.  Eather  brittle.  It  is  easily  re- 
duced before  the  blowpipe,  and  dissolves  partially  in  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of 
sulphate  of  lead. 

C  AXiEXTDUXiXM'.  A  mucilaginous  substance  extracted  from  the  leaves  and  flowers 
of  the  common  marigold,  Calendula  officinalis,  (Geiger,  Diss,  de  Col.  off.,  Heidelberg, 
1848.) 

CASilCO-PRSia-TIlirG.  The  art  of  dyeing  cloth  (chiefly  cotton  and  linen), 
topically  ;  that  is,  iniprossing  figures  in  one  or  more  colours  on  certain  parts  of  the 
cloth,  while  the  rest  of  the  sm-face  is  left  in  its  original  state.  (See  Ure's  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  i.  491.) 

C AZiXFORTTIir.  A  bitter  principle  extracted  from  Chica  Calif ornica.  (W  i  n  c  k  1  e  r, 
Buchn.  Eeport.  xxxii.  20.) 

CAIiXSAVA  BARK.    See  CiNCHONA  Babk.  —  CilIiX>ilXS.    See  TuKQUors. 
CAXiIiTTNii  VUI<CrAKXS.    An  ericaceous  plant,   commonly  called  Ling.  It 
contains,  according  to  Eochleder,  a  peculiar  tannic  acid ;  the  leaves  and  branches 
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contain  a  trace  of  volatile  oil,  an  aeiil,  pi'ol_)ably  citric  acid,  and  a  small  qnactit.y  of 
erieolin.  100  pts.  of  the  air-dried  plant  yield,  according  to  Sprengel,  1'95  ash  (i.) 
Rtithe  found  in  the  plant  collected  at  the  end  of  August,  5'55  per  cent,  "water,  and 
the  di'ied  plant  yielded  6'35  per  cent,  ash  (n.)  Nutzinf^er  found  in  the  air-dried 
plant  growing  on  moor-land,  2  87  per  cent,  ash  (iii.)  ;  and  Thielau  found  in  the  flower- 
ing plant  growing  on  the  Lias  sand-stone,  3'32  per  cent,  ash  (iv.)  The  ash  contained 
iu'lOO  pts  : 


K20 

C.l20 

All  05 

Fe^03 

Mni03 

CI 

S03 

Si02 

I.  . 

.  4-8 

10'2 

2G  ft 

8-4 

2  3 

2-7 

4  6 

4-9 

6-2 

0-6 

29  7 

II.  . 

.  10-6 

0-8 

12  0 

67 

4-9 

4  1 

1-7 

10-9 

48-1 

III.  , 

.  e-4 

5-4 

33-5 

8-0 

0  8 

2-0 

3-8 

1-8 

1'4 

4(1 

32-7 

IV.  . 

29  6 

15  5 

6-6 

0-5 

1-5 

4  7 

4-1 

1-0 

rr3 

3U-9 

CAiliTJTANTfflC  ACIB.  C"H"0'  or  C"WC^  (Eochleder,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxxiv.  354). — The  tannic  acid  of  Calhma  vulgaris.  To  obtain  it,  the  alcoholic  extract 
of  the  green  parts  of  the  plant  (without  the  root)  is  mixed  with  water ;  the  liquid  filtere<l 
from  a  green  precipitate  of  fat,  chlorophyll,  &c.,  is  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead  ;  the 
washed  precipitate  treated  with  very  dilute  acetic  acid,  in  which  it  is  but  partially  soluble ; 
the  filtrate  mixed  with  excess  of  sub-acetato  of  lead  ;  the  resulting  yellow  precipitate 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  and  the  filtered  liquid  evaporated  on  a  cliloride 
of  calcium  bath,  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride.  CaUutannic  acid  then  remains 
as  an  inodorous  amber-colom-ed  mass.  This  acid  does  not  form  any  definite  salts  with 
the  alkali-metals,  alkaline-earth-metals  or  silver  :  for  its  solutions  in  alkalis  or  alkaline 
earthsquickly  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  oxide  of  silver  is  immediately  reduced  by  it. 
Rochleder  hasoljtainedtwo  lead-saltsto  which  he  assigns  the  forinula5/'i')0.i70.2C"  '//'^O' 
and  ?,PbO:2HO.?>C'HHj»,  and  a  stannic  salt  said  to  contain  1  SnO-.2HO:2C'Uf'0\ 

CaUutannic  acid  may  be  used  to  dye  wool.  The  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  stannic 
chloride  and  a  few  di'ops  of  hydroeliloric  acid,  and  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  imparts 
to  wool  mordanted  with  alum,  a  sulphur-yellow  to  chrome-yeUow  colour,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  solution  and  the  time  of  immersion. 

CAlitUXAUTHlW.  C"n"'0'. —  A  yellow  flocculent  substance  obtained  by 
lioiling  CaUutannic  acid  with  dilute  mineral  acids.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ci>ld 
water,  easily  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  also  in  alkaline  liquids,  liut 
the  solution  quicldy  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  then  precipitated  by  dilute  acids  in  red- 
brown  flocks.  (Rochleder.) 

CAJtOmtEJa.    Hemicliloride  of  mercury  or  mercnrous  chloride.    See  Mekcuby. 

CAXiOPHlTiSiU'ra  BESIKT.  Maynas  resin,  C"II'"0*. — A  resin  from  Maynas 
in  South  America,  ol:itainod  fi'om  CalophyUum  Cahiha  or  C.  longifoiiwn .  It  has  the 
aspect  of  common  resin,  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile, 
and  cryshiUises  from  boiling  alcohol  in  small  transparent  colourless  prisms  of  specific 
gravity  1-12.  It  melts  at  105°  C,  but  does  not  resobdify  till  cooled  to  90^.  It  is 
decomposed  by  dry  distillation  ;  dissolves  with  red-brown  colour  in  sulyiliuric  acid, 
but  is  precipitated  unaltered  by  water ;  and  when  heated  with  nitric  acid  of  specific 
gravity  1-32,  is  said  to  yield  butyric  and  oxalic  acids,  together  with  another  acid  which 
does  not  precipitate  calcium-salts.  With  chromic  acid,  it  is  said  to  yield  carbonic 
and  formic  acids.    It  dissolves  in  alkalis.    (Levy,  Compt.  rend,  xviii.  242.) 

CAIiOBina3STER.  An  instrument  for  the  estimation  of  latent  heat,  specific 
lieat,  heat  of  comlmstion,  &c.    (See  Heat.) 

CAIiOBZaXOTOB.  A  voltaic  arrangement  consisting  of  one  pair  or  a  few  pairs 
of  very  large  plates,  used  chiefly  for  producing  considerable  heat  effects.    (See  Elec- 

'IRICITT.) 

CAXrSTaoWBABYTE.  Shepard's  name  for  a  variety  of  heavy  spar  from 
Slioharie  in  New  York,  mixed  with  carbonate  of  strontium  and  calcium.  (Sill.  Am.  J. 
xxxiv.  161.) 

CAIsYPTOIiITB.  A  mineral  from  Haddam  and  Mittlctown  in  Connecticut, 
crystallised  in  square  prisms  of  specific  gravity  4'34,  hardness  6'5.  Probably  an 
altered  zircon.    (Shepard,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xii.  210.) 

CAmso^iBir  StSSXiS".    A  resin  from  Morus  indica. 

CAI^EIiIiIA  JAFOEJXCA.  The  leaves  contain  tannin,  which  is  sparingly 
precipitated  by  gelatin,  abundantly  by  lead  and  iron  salts :  they  do  not  contain  theine. 
(S  tenhouse.) 

CAMPEACH?  W003S.    See  LoGWOon. 

CAIWPHATOESC  ACEB  and  CAMPHAMIBB.    See  Camphohamic  Acid  and 

CaMI'HOKAMIDE. 
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CAIMLPHS^TE.  This  term  is  used  in  various  ways;  sometipaes  as  a  generic  name 
for  the  hydi-oearbons  isomeric  or  polymeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  sometimes  as  the 
name  of  the  radicle  of  camphor  (C"'H"')  and  its  allied  compounds.  By  Dumas  and 
Berthelot,  it  has  been  applied  especially  to  the  hydrocarbon,  also  containing  C'"!!"', 
obtained  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  hydroclilorate  of  turpentine-oil.  Laiirent  applied 
the  same  appellation  to  the  radicle  of  oil  of  cloves,  eugenin,  &c. 

Chlorinated  and  brominated  derivatives  of  camphene,  e.  g.  C'^H'^Cl-  and  C'°H'-Br* 
are  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  or  bromine  on  oil  turpentine  and  its  isomers. 
AmonochlorocaniphenCfC'Jl^^Cl,  and  a  dicMoride  of  carnphcnc,  C'S'^CF,  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  pentaehloride  of  phosphorus  on  camphor  (see  p.  728). 

CAnCPHSITES  or  Tcrebencs.  The  generic  name  for  the  volatile  oils  or  hydro- 
carbons C^"H*°  isomeric  or  polymeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Most  of  them  are  isomeric 
and  consist  of  C'"!!'*,  e.  g.  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  lemons,  oil  of  juniper,  caoutchin, 
&c. ;  some,  as  colophene,  appear  to  consist  of  C-'H'*. 

Many  camphenes  exist  ready  formed  in  plants,  as  the  oils  of  juniper,  lemon,  and 
turpentine ;  they  are  often  contained  in  the  natural  oils  associated  with  oxygenated 
compounds,  and  may  be  separated  therefrom  by  fractional  distillation,  as  carvenefrom 
oil  of  caraway,  borneene  or  valerene  from  oil  of  valerian,  &c.  Many  are  produced 
from  oxygenated  compounds  containing  C"!!*"'  +  water,  by  the  action  of  phosphoric 
anhydride  (c.  g.  borneene  from  borneol,  cinsebene  from  wormseed-oil,  &c.)  Others  are 
formed  from  oxygenated  oils  by  the  action  of  hydrate  of  potassium  (oO.  of  sage  and 
others) ;  some  by  dry  distillation,  as  oil  of  amber,  caoutchin,  &c. 

All  the  camphenes  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  (except  Berthelot's  camphene, 
which  is  a  solid  melting  at  46°  C.) ;  they  have  for  the  most  part  a  density  of  0-8  to 
0-9  (oil  of  parsley  is  the  only  one  heavier  than  water,  specific  gravity  =  1-0  to  I'l), 
and  boil  between  155°  and  165°  C. ;  their  obsei-ved  vapour-density  varies  from  4'6  to 
4-8,  the  formida  C'°H'®  calculated  for  2  vol.  giving  a  thoretieal  density  of  4-7.  A  few 
only  bod  at  higher  points,  viz.  oil  of  copaiba  at  250°  C. ;  petrolene  at  280° ;  colo- 
phene at  about  310°;  cimephene  at  nearly  320°,  metaterebene  about  360°.  The 
observed  vapour  density  of  carvene  is  5-1,  of  tolene  5'7,  of  petrolene  9'4,  of  colophene 
ll'l ;  the  formula  C^H^'^  calculated  for  2  vol.  requires  9'4. 

Camphenes  are  distinguished  one  from  the  other  by  their  odours,  which  in  some,  as 
oil  of  lemon,  are  very  fragrant,  in  others,  as  in  oil  of  copaiba,  extremely  disagreeable  ; 
also  by  their  action  on  polarised  light.  All  natural  camphenes  possess  the  optical 
rotatory  power  in  a  greater  or  less  degi'ee,  some  turning  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the 
right,  others  to  the  left;  but  even  in  the  same  oil,  the  strength  and  direction  of  the 
rotatory  power  vary  according  to  the  temperature  and  other  circumstances. 

Camphenes  readily  absorb  oxygen  and  convert  it  into  ozone.  Iodine  for  the  most 
part  decomposes  them  readily  and  with  evolution  of  heat,  sometimes  even  with  slight 
explosion,  the  iodine  taking  the  place  of  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen ;  this  reaction 
sei'ves  to  detect  the  admixture  of  camphenes,  oil  of  turpentine,  for  example,  with  other 
volatile  oils.    Chlorine  and  bromine  act  in  a  similar  manner. 

Camphenes  treated  with  bromine  and  wattr  are  easily  converted  into  brominated 
oils  (Grr.  Williams,  PhU.  Mag.  [4]  v.  536).  According  to  Chautard  (Compt.  rend, 
xxxiii.  671  ;  xxxiv.  485),  camphenes  distilled  with  water  and  bromide  or  chloride  of 
lime,  yield,  amongst  other  products,  bromoform  or  chloroform. 

Most  camphenes  unite  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  either  liquid  or  crystallised 
compounds,  frequently  having  the  composition  C'E'^HCl  or  C'°H"'.2HC1 ;  these 
compounds,  called  artificial  camphors,  have  the  same  rotatory  power  as  the  oils  from 
which  they  are  produced.  Similar  compounds  are  formed  with  hydrobromic  and 
hydriodic  acid. 

Natural  camphenes  treated  with  acids,  especially  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  gene- 
rally undergo  an  alteration  of  molecular  arrangement  without  change  of  chemical  con- 
stitution, the  odour  being  for  the  most  part  greatly  altered,  sometimes  also  the 
density  and  boiling  point ;  but  the  most  characteristic  alteration  is  the  loss  of  optical 
rotatory  power.  A  camphene  often  yields  several  isomeric  modifications  by  treatment 
with  different  acids,  or  by  repeated  treatment  with  the  same  acid.  The  new  camphenes 
thus  produced  are  called  camphenes  of  the  second  order,  or  sometimes  cam- 
pherenes.  Another  class,  called  camphenes  of  the  third  order,or  sometimes 
camphilenes,  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  Kmc  or  baryta  at  high  temperatures 
on  the  hydrochlorates  of  other  camphenes;  these  are  also  optically  inactive;  and 
generally  differ  greatly  in  odour  from  the  original  camphenes,  but  often  exhibit  nearly 
the  same  specific  gravity  and  boiling  point.  The  camphenes  of  the  second  and  tliird 
orders  are  decomposed  by  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  and  form  liquid  or  crystallised 
compounds  with  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acids. 

The  camphenes  are  a  very  numerous  class  of  bodies ;  the  principal  of  them  are  : 
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Oil  of  bergamot  Gaultherilene  Oil  of  pepper 

Borneeue  Oil  of  goma,rt  Petrolene 

Carvene  Oil  of  hops  Oil  of  savin 

Caoutchin  Oil  of  juniper  Thymene 

Cinaebene  Oil  of  lemon  Tolene 

Neutral  oil  of  cloves        Oil  of  orange  Oil  of  turpentine 

Oil  of  copaiba  Oil  of  parsley 

Oil  of  elemi 

For  details  relating  to  specific  gravity,  boiling  point,  vapour-density,  and  rotatory 
power,  see  the  several  oils.  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  ii.  [2]  691 ;  Gm.  xiv.  271 — 322  and 
356— 404.) 

CA.JMPHEStEM'ES.    Camphenes  of  the  second  order  (p.  724). 

CAMPHlSKYZi  or  CAnSPHERIXiE.  A  name  applied  by  Lam-ent  to  the  im- 
pure campliorone  {q.  f.)  which  he  obtained  from  eampliorate  of  calcium. 

CAnxPHXC  ACID.  C"'H"'0-  ? — A  product  obtained,  together  with  borneol,  by 
heating  camphor  with  alcoholic  soda-solution  in  sealed  tubes  to  170° — 190°  C. 

2C>8H'«0  +  WO  =  C'H'^O  -I-  C"'H"'02. 

Camphor.  Bsrueol.     C.imphic  acid. 

On  neutralising  the  product  with  sulphuric  acid,  dissolving  out  the  camphate  of  sodium 
with  alcohol,  evaporating  and  again  adding  sulphuric  acid,  the  campliic  acid  separates 
as  a  nearly  solid,  coloured  mass,  heavier  than  water,  sparingly  soluble  therein,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid.  The  potassium  and  sodium-salts 
are  nearly  insoluble  in  strong  alkaline  leys ;  tliey  precipitate  the  salts  of  copper,  iron, 
lead,  silver,  and  zinc,  not  those  of  the  alkaline-earth  metals ;  aU  the  precipitates  are 
soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water.    (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ivi.  94.) 

CVIMFHIDES.  This  term  was  applied  by  Laurent  to  nuclei  in  which  the  com- 
bustible hydrogen  is  replaced  by  oxygen. 

CAnSPHXIiENE.  DeviUe's  name  for  tlie  campliene  obtained  by  treating  hydi'O- 
chlorateof  turpentine-oil  with  lime.  Camphenes  of  the  third  order  (p.  724)  are  some- 
times called  eamphilenes. 

CAIMEPHimSSE.    See  CAirpiiOBiMiDE. 

CAOTPHEM-.  C'"n'»  or  C«H'"  ?  (Glaus,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxv.  262  ;  Gm.  xiv.  448.) 
— Formed,  together  with  campho-creosote,  colophene,  and  campho-resin,  by  triturating 
camphor  with  an  equal  weight  of  iodine,  and  distilling.  A  black  mass  then  remains 
containing  campho-resin,  and  the  distillate  separates  on  standing,  into  a  watery  layer 
containing  hydriodic  acid,  and  an  upper  oily  layer  containing  camphin,  campho-creo- 
sote, and  colophene.  To  obtain  the  camphin,  the  mixture  is  agitated  with  mercury, 
to  remove  iodine,  then  rectified  per  se,  and  the  most  volatile  portion  sliaken  up  with 
potash-ley,  and  repeatedly  rectified  over  potash-lime  to  remove  iodine ;  it  may  also  be 
freed  from  the  last  traces  of  iodine  by  setting  it  aside  with  potassium  and  rectifying. 

Camphin  is  a  thin  colourless  oil  of  specific  gravity  0'827  at  25°  C,  and  boiling  at 
167 — 170°  under  a  pressureof  28  inches.  It  has  a  pleasant  odoiu',  like  that  of  oil  of  mace, 
somewhat  also  like  turpentine.  It  gave  by  analysis  86-06  per  cent.  C  and  1279  H  ; 
the  formula  C'°1I'»  requires  86-96  C  and  13-04  U,  while  C'H'«  requires  87-10  C  and 
12-90  H.    Gerhardt  regarded  it  as  impure  cymene,  C'"!!'*  (89-5  C  and  10-5  H). 

Camphin  buras  with  a  briglit  but  very  smoky  flame.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether, 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  rock-oil ;  but  not  in  water,  weak  alcohol,  potash,  or  dilute  acids, 
or  even  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  It  absorbs  a  small  quantity  of  hi/drocldoric  acid 
gas.  It  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  sulpjhimc  acid.  Nitric  acid,  vnth.  aid  of  heat, 
converts  it  into  a  yellow  nitrogenised  oil,  smelling  like  cinnamon,  or  by  prolonged 
heating,  into  a  red  oil  soluble  in  potash.  Peniachluride  of  antimony  converts  it  into 
a  resin. 

Camphin  is  readily  decomposed  by  chlorine  and  bromine,  yielding  suhgtitution-pro- 
ducts.  The  chlorocamphins  are  transparent,  colourless,  oily  bodies,  which,  when 
treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  yield  chloride  of  potassium  and  a  chlorinated  oil  lia-ving 
an  agreeable  odoui'.  Glaus  obtained  two  compounds,  which  he  regarded  as  CH'^Cl* 
and  CH'^Cl''. 

CABSPKXSI'E.  This  term  is  applied  in  commerce  to  purified  oil  of  turpentine, 
obtained  by  carefully  distilling  the  oil  over  quick  lime,  sometimes  also  rectifying  it 
over  dry  chloride  of  lime  ;  in  this  manner  it  is  obtained  quite  free  from  resin.  In 
some  cases,  the  oil  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  previous  to  rectification.  -Tliis  puri- 
fied turpentine-oil  is  much  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  giving  a  very  brilliant  light. 
It  is  however  very  apt  to  smoke,  and  must  therefore  be  burnt  in  lamps  of  peculiar 
construction,  with  very  strong  tbaught.    A  solution  of  cam^ihiue  in  thi'ee  times  its 
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volume  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0'820,  sometimes  with  addition  of  a  little  ether  to 
ensure  more  complete  solution,  is  also  used  as  an  illuminating  material,  and  may  be 
burned  in  ordinary  lamps  with  argand  biu-ners. 

CA.AXPHOCSSOSOTE.  A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  camphor  by  iodine 
at  high  temperatures;  according  to  Schweizer,  it  is  probably  identical  with  carva- 
crol  {q.  V.) 

CAMPHOGSSf.  Dumas'  name  for  the  hydrocarbon  C'"!!'*,  obtained  from  cam- 
phor Ijy  the  action  of  phosphoric  anhydride  ;  it  is  identical  with  cymene  {q.  u) 

CA3MCPII02i.  This  name  was  applied  by  Gerhardt  to  the  camphor  of  the  Lauraceae ; 
but  Berthelot  has  recently  applied  it  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ivi.  78),  to  Borneol  or 
Borneo-camphor,  which  he  regards  as  the  alcoliol  of  a  sex-ies  in  which  common  camphor 
is  the  aldehyde,  thus  : 

Eihyl-series.  Camphyl-seiies. 
Ethyl-alcohol,      C^H'^O  Camphol,  Cm'^O 

Aldehyde,  C^H^O  Camphor,  C"'H"'0 

Acetic  acid,         C-H^O^  Camphic  acid,  C">R"^0- 

Chloride  of  ethyl,  C-ffCl  Chloride  of  camphyl,  C'°H"C1 

Ethylene;  C-H'  Camphene,  C'»H's 

Camphol  is  produced  by  treating  camphor  with  alcohoUc  potash  (p.  626),  just  as  ben- 
zylic  alcohol  is  produced  fi-om  benzoic  aldehyde  (p.  578).  It  is  also  formed  by  distilling 
amber  vnth  I  of  its  weight  of  potash  and  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

From  later  experiments  by  Berthelot  and  Buignet  (Compt.  rend.  1.  606),  it 
appears  that  the  several  bodies  to  which  the  name  camphol  has  been  applied,  are  iso- 
meric but  not  identical,  being  especially  distinguished  by  their  different  rotatory  power, 
which  in  camphol  from  common  camphor  =  +  44-9°  ;  in  natural  camphor  or  borneol, 
=  +33  "4°;  in  camphol  from  amber  =  +  4'5°;  while  in  leevo-rotatory  borneol,  or 
camphol  obtained  from  madder-camphor  (p.  626),  it  is  — 33  •4'^. 

According  to  Berthelot,  camphol  heated  with  acids  unites  with  them,  like  all 
alcohols,  with  elimination  of  water.  The  resulting  compound  ethers  may  be  purified 
by  removing  the  excess  of  acid  with  slaked  lime  and  ether,  and  distilling  oflT  the  excess 
of  camphol  by  prolonged  heating  at  150-'C.  They  are  colom-less,  neutral,  soluble  in 
alcoliol  and  ether;  some  are  liquids,  others  crystalline;  the  latter  melt  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  camphoL  Alkalis  decompose  them  into  acid  and  camphol,  the  latter 
exhibiting  its  original  properties.  Bemoate  of  camphol,  C"H-^0-  =  C'H^(C"'H")0^ 
is  a  neutral,  colourless,  inodorous  oH.—Steamte  of  camphol,C'^W-0''  =  C'ff  ^(CH'^P^ 
is  colourless,  inodorous,  viscid,  solidifying  after  a  while  in  a  crystaUine  mass. — Chloride 
of  camphyl,  C'°H"C1,  obtained  by  heating  camphol  (borneol)  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  to  100°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube  for  8  or  10  hom's,  and  purified  by  washing  with 
dilute  potash  and  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  has  the  aspect,  odoirr,  and  empirical 
composition  of  hydrochlorate  of  turpentine-oU  or  artificial  camphor  (C'H'^.HCl), 
but  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left,  somewhat  less  strongly  than  borneol. 
Heated  to  180°C.  with  alcohohc  soda-solution,  it  yields  chloride  of  sodium  and  borneol. 
By  this  and  by  its  rotatory  power,  it  is  sufiieiently  distinguished  from  hydrochlorate  of 
turpentine-oiL    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2"  Aufl.  ii.  [2]  695.) 

CA'iVIPH02iBSJE.  C^H"*.  A  liquid  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  distilling  camphoKc 
acid  with  phosphoric  anhydride.    Vapour-density  4'353.  (Delalande.) 

CiiiyiPHOLIC  A.CX1>.  Borncnic  acid.  C'^H'^O^  =  C'<'H"O.H.O.— Produced  by 
the  action  of  hydrate  of  potassium  on  camphor.  The  quantity  found  under  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure  is  but  small :  but  if  the  camphor  be  enclosed,  together  with 
potash-lime,  in  a  sealed  combustion  tube  of  the  ordinary  dimensions,  and  its  vapour 
made  to  pass  several  times  over  the  heated  potash-lime,  about  5  or  6  grammes  of 
purified  acid  may  be  obtained  from  each  tube.  To  isolate  the  acid,  the  contents  of 
the  tube  are  digested  in  water,  and  the  solution  decomposed  by  a  stronger  acid.  The 
campholic  acid  is  then  deposited  as  a  crystalline  mass,  which  may  be  pixrified  by  dis- 
tillation. It  is  white,  and  crystaUises  well  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether ;  melts 
at  50°  0. ;  boOs  without  alteration  towards  250°.  Insoluble  in  water,  but  imparts  to 
it  an  aromatic  odour.  Vapoui'-density  6'058.  DistLUed  with  phosphoric  anhydride, 
it  yields  campholene,  carbonic  oxide  being  probably  evolved  at  the  same  time : 

C^H'sQ-  =  CO  -H  B?0  +  C»H'«. 

It  is  monobasic.  The  calciiun-salt,  C"'II"CaO-,  is  a  snow-white  crystaUine  powder 
obtained  by  pouring  chloride  of  calcium  into  a  nearly  boiling  solution  of  the  acid  in 
excess  of  ammonia.  By  dry  distillation,  it  yields  an  oily  body  called  vamplwlonc, 
C'^H^'O : 

2C"'n"CaO'^  =  Ca'CO=  +  C'^fl^'O. 
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CamfhohiU  of  silver,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  neutral  ammonium-salt  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  forms  curdy  flakes.    (Delalande,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  [3]  i.  120.) 
CABIPHOSTE.    Syn.  of  Cyjeexe. 

CASXPiiOMSTH'^IiXC  ACIH.  CampLorate  of  metliyl  and  hydrogen.  (See 
CAMrniiKic  Acid,  p.  733.) 

CiimPHOSL.  C'^H'^O.  (Gm.  xiv.  358;  Gerh.  iii.  621).— A  crystalline  substance 
obtained  from  the  Laiirus  canipliora  and  other  plants  in  which  it  exists  ready  formed. 
There  are  three  modifications  of  it,  identical  in  composition  and  chemical  properties, 
but  differing  in  their  action  on  polarised  light,  viz.  di  xtro-camjJior,  wliich  tiu'ns  the 
plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right,  lavo-camphor,  which  turns  it  to  the  left,  and  inactive 
camphor,  which  has  no  action  on  polarised  light. 

a.  Dcxtro-c  amphor.  Laurel  ov  common  camflior.  This  variety  exists  in  the  wood 
and  bark  of  several  trees  of  the  Lauraceous  order,  chiefly  in  the  Laurns  comphora,  a 
tree  indigenous  in  Japan,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo.  Tlie  process  of  extraction  is 
very  simple.  In  China  and  Japan,  the  wood,  sawn  into  billets,  is  distilled  witli  water 
in  a  kettle  covered  with  an  earthen  capital  hned  with  rice-straw,  on  which  tlie  crystals 
of  camphor  are  deposited,  being  can'ied  up  by  the  aqueous  yapour.  Tlie  crude 
camphor  thus  obtained  is  exported  to  Eui-ope,  where  it  is  purified  by  sublimation.  In 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  the  wood  is  split  with  wedges,  and  the  camphor,  wliieh  is  found 
between  the  fibres  in  tears  and  crystals,  is  extracted;  a  single  tree  sometimes  yields 
as  much  as  twenty  pounds. 

Dextro-camphor  is  also  produced  artificially  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  borneol 
or  camphor  of  Borneo,  C"'H'«0  (pp.  626,  726). 

Camphor  crystallises  by  sublimation,  or  by  slow  deposition  from  an  alcoholic  solution, 
in  octahedrons  or  segments  of  octahedi-ons.  It  is  white  and  semi-transparent,  like  ice, 
rather  tough,  sectile,  and  not  easily  reduced  to  powder  without  the  aid  of  a  little 
alcohol.  It  melts  at  175°  C.  and  boils  at  201:°  C.  evaporating  completely  away  without 
alteration.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  0'986  to  0'996.  Vapom-density  =  5'317 
(Dumas).  Water  dissolves  pt.  of  camphor,  and  thereby  acquires  its  pecidiar 
smell  and  taste.  When  small  bits  of  camphor  are  thrown  into  water  in  a  l)road  basin, 
they  revolve  and  move  about  with  more  or  less  velocity,  in  proportion  to  their  smaU- 
ness.  These  rotations  are  attributed  to  the  force  exerted  by  the  vapours  rapitUy  ex- 
haled from  the  camphor  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  but  the  explanation  is  not  very 
satisfactory.  If  a  pin-point  slightly  smeared  with  oil  be  dipped  into  the  water,  all 
the  motions  cease  instantly,  and  the  particles  of  camphor  are  repelled  from  the  pin-spot 
by  the  spreading  film  of  oil.  The  dispersion  of  the  camphor- vapour  is  made  very 
striking  by  the  repulsion  of  the  water  on  a  moistened  saucer  from  the  points  on  wliich 
bits  of  this  substance  are  laid. 

Lam-el-camphor  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetone,  acetic  acid,  wood-spirit,  sul- 
phide of  carbon,  and  oils.  100  pts.  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-806  dissolve  120  pts. 
of  camphor.  It  is  thrown  domi  almost  entirely  in  flocks  by  the  addition  of  water. 
Camphor  augments  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  solubility  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
spirit  of  wine. 

The  optical  rotatory  power  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  caniphoi-,  is  47  4  for  a  length 
of  100  millimetres.  According  to  Arndtscn  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  liv.  403),  it  increases 
with  the  refrangibihty  of  the  rays  much  more  quickly  than  is  observed  in  any  other 
substance.   Solid  camphor  does  not  exhibit  any  rotatory  power. 

Reactions. — 1.  Camphor,  when  set  on  fii'e  in  the  air,  bm-ns  with  a  smoky  flame,  pro- 
ducing water  and  carbonic  acid.  Spongy  plati>ui7n,  or  a  coil  of  flne  platinum  wire  laid 
on  camphor,  begins  to  glow  when  the  camphor  is  set  on  fire,  and  continues  glowing 
after  the  flame  is  blown  out.  Camphor  is  set  on  fire  by  chlorochromic  acid. — 2.  By 
prolonged  boiling  with  nitric  acid  ov  permanganate  of  jjotassium,  it  is  converted  into 
camphoric  acid  (p.  730). — 3.  Heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  100°  C.  for  12 — 13 
hours,  it  is  converted  into  camphrene,  CH'-O,  with  evolution  of  sulphOTous  anhydi-ide 
and  separation  of  charcoal  (Chautard,  Compt.  rend.  xliv.  66).  According  to  Dela- 
lande (lustit.  1839,  p.  399),  camphor  heated  with  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  is 
converted  into  a  volatile  oil,  which  has  the  chemical  properties  and  composition  of 
common  camphor,  but  less  rotatory  power,  and  when  heated  with  potash  to  nearly 
200°  C.  is  converted  into  a  solid  camphor,  whose  rotatory  power  is  intermediate  be- 
tween that  of  common  camphor  and  that  of  the  oily  camphor.  Gerhardt  supposed  that 
the  oil  obtained  by  Delalande  was  cymene  ;  according  to  Chautard,  it  is  camphrene 
containing  camphor.  —  4.  Camphor-vajioiu-  passed  through  a  red-hot  glass  ov  porcelain 
tube,  yields  a  combustible  gas  and  an  oil  soluble  in  alcohol  (Saussure).  —  6.  When 
the  vapoiu"  of  camphor  is  passed  over  red-hot  iron,  an  oily  liquid  is  produced,  contain- 
ing naphthalene  and  a  hydrocarbon  boiling  at  140°C.  and  having  the  composition 
of  benzene  (D'Arcet,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixvi.  110).— 6.  Camphor  distilled  with 
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2  pts.  alv/mina  or  clay,  is  resolved  into  cartonic  anhydride,  earburetted  hydrogen, 
empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  residue  of  charcoal. — 7.  Distilled  with  yhosphorie  anhydride, 
it  is  resolved  into  water  and  cymene,  C'"H'*  (Delalande,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [.3]  i.  368). 
Heated  vtdtli  concentrated  phosphoric  acid,  it  volatilises  for  the  most  part  omdecom- 
posed.  It  is  also  resolved  into  water  and  cjTnene  by  distillation  with  chloride  of  zinc. 
—  8.  Camphor- vapour  passed  over  rcfZ-Aoi;  lime,  yields  camphrone,  CH^O,  an  oily 
liquid  boding  at  75°  C.  At  a  very  bright  red  heat,  this  product  is  resolved  into  carbonic 
oxide,  carburotted  hydrogen,  and  naphthalene  (Fremy,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  lix.  16). — 
9.  When  the  vapour  is  passed  over  heated  fotash-lime,  under  pressure,  campholate 
of  potassium,  C'E'^KO-  is  produced  (Delalande,  p.  726). — 10.  Camphor  heated 
to  180° — 200°  C.  with  alcoholic  j^otash  or  soda,  is  converted  into  borneol  (Berthe- 
lot,  pp.  626,  726). — 11.  When  camphor  is  triturated  with  iodine,  and  the  mixture  is 
distilled,  a  dark-coloured  oUy  liquid  passes  over,  containing  caraphin,  campho- 
creosote,  and  colophene,  and  a  blackish  residue  is  left,  containing  campho-resin 
1  CI  a  us  s,  p.  725). — 12.  Bromine  vcaites  with  camphor,  forming  an  instable  bromide  o  : 
oamphor,  C'°H'*O.Br,  which  is  crystalline,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat,  by  contact  witu 
air,  and  by  the  action  of  ammonia. — 13.  Chlorine  exerts  but  little  action  on  camphor, 
even  in  sunshine. — 14.  With  pentachloride  of  'phosphorus,  camphor  yields  oxychloride 
of  phosphorus,  and  a  crystalline  substance,  C'E'^CP,  having  the  aspect  of  artificial 
camphor  (hydrochlorate  of  turpentine-oil).  It  remains  dissolved  in  the  oxychloride, 
and  may  be  precipitated  by  water  (Gerhardt) : 

C'»H'«0  +  PCP  =  POCP  +  C'H'SCP. 

This  compound  yields  by  repeated  dry  distillation,  a  chlorinated  oU  consisting  of 
C'H'^'Cl.  (Gerhardt.) 

According  to  Pfaundler  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  29),  1  at.  camphor  heated  to  about 
110°  C.  with  1  at.  PCP,  yields  hydrochloric  acid,  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  and  e  h  lo- 
rocamphene,  C'°H"'C1,  which  is  a  white,  soft,  crystalline  substance,  having  an  odoiu* 
of  camphor.  Its  index  of  refraction  is  1-49327.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
in  3'5  pts.  of  87  per  cent,  alcohol  at  14°  C,  forming  an  optically  inactive  solution.  The 
crystals  volatilise  rather  quicldy  at  ordinary'  temperatures,  melt  at  about  60°  C,  and 
then  sublime,  decomposing  at  higher  temperatures.  With  2  at.  pentachloride  of  phos- 
phorus to  1  at.  camphor,  chloride  of  camphene,  C'°II'-^CP,  is  obtained  in  white 
crystals,  resembling  the  preceding  in  aspect  and  in  odour,  but  softer,  and  having  an 
index  of  refraction  =  l'50o53.  It  dissolves  in  4'95  pts.  of  87  per  cent,  alcohol,  at 
14°  C,  forming  a  solution  possessing  laevo-rotatory  power.  The  crystals  volatilise 
rather  qmckly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  melt  with  partial  sublimation  near  70°. 
— 15.  If  chlorine  be  passed  through  the  solution  of  camphor  in  trichloride  of  phos- 
fliorus,  various  substitution-products  are  formed,  according  to  the  time  for  which  the 
action  of  the  chlorine  is  continued.  Tctrachlorocamphor,  C'H'^CPO^,  has  been 
isolated,  though  not  quite  pure.  If  the  action  be  continued  for  a  long  time,  and  assisted 
by  heat,  a  colourless  product  is  at  length  obtained,  having  the  aspect  of  white  wax, 
and  consisting  of  sexchloro-camphor,  C"'H"'C1'"0  (Claus,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxv.  259). 
— 16.  When  camphor  is  heated  with  mercuric  chloride,  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved, 
together  with  an  odour  of  turpentine,  and  a  carbonaceous  mass  containing  calomel 
remains. — 17.  Pentachloride  of  antimony  attacks  camphor  strongly,  giving  off  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  forming  a  resinous  substance. — 18.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  absorbed 
by  camphor  in  quantities  varying  according  to  pressure  and  temperature,  as  shown  by 
the  following  table,  which  gives  the  quantity  of  the  gas  (HCl)  absorbed  by  100  pts. 
camphor,  at  the  temperature  t  and  barometric  pressure  b : 


t 

24° 

20° 

18-5° 

18-5° 

13° 

9° 

7° 

7° 

3° 

3°  C. 

h 

747 

740 

735 

744 

320 

288 

270 

740 

232 

738  mm. 

IICl 

19-0 

200 

20-4 

20-5 

15-3 

15-8 

16-3 

240 

17-0 

260 

At  a  certain  low  pressure,  camphor  no  longer  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  This 
pressure  varies  with  the  temperature,  being  220  mm.  at  12°;  340  mm.  atlS'O; 
300  mm,  at  20°;  and  423  mm.  at  24°  (Bineau,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiv.  328). — 
19.  Sulphurous  anhydride  is  quickly  absorbed  by  camphor,  forming  a  colourless  liquid, 
which  is  heavier  than  water,  dissolves  iodine  and  camphor,  and  when  saturated  with 
camphor,  contains  4  pts.  camphor  to  1  pt.  SO-.  It  gives  off  sulphurous  anhydride  ev6n 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  quantities  absorbed  by  100  pts.  camphor  at  various 
pressures  and  temperatiires,  are  given  in  the  following  tables  (Bineau,  loc.  cit): 

t     24°    24°    15-5°    15-5°    12-5°    12-5°      2°      8°     4°      4°      2°      2°  C. 
h     524    745     355      744      529       727     304    682    490   720     649    650  mm. 
S02  26-5  35-4    28-0     47  6     37  3      50-5    33-0   57  4    46  0  73  6   484  72-0 
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At  700  mm.  pressure,  100  pts.  camphor  aLsorb  of  SO-: 

at  24°       20°       15-5°      14°       12  5°       10°       8°       4°  C. 
33-1      37-7       44-3      46  8       48  9       64  0      68-6  705 

—20.  Camphor  absorbs  the  vapour  oi  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (or  nitric  oxide  in  presence 
of  air),  forming  a  liquid  which  is  decomposed  by  water,  dissolves  camphor,  and 
when  saturated  therewith  at  18°  C,  contains  100  camphor  to  26 — 27  peroxide  of 
nitrogen.  (Bineau.) 

;8.  L<BVo-camphor. — When  the  essential  oil  of  feverfew  (Pyn'^Arww  parthcnium) 
i.s  fractionally  distUled,  and  the  portion  which  distils  between  200°  and  220°  C.  is  col- 
lected apart,  it  deposits  on  cooling  a  large  quantity  of  camphor,  similar  in  all  respects 
to  common  camphor,  excepting  in  its  optical  rotatory  power,  which  is  equal  and  oppo- 
site, viz.  [a]  =  —  47'4  for  a  length  of  100  millimetres.  The  camphor  treated  with 
nitric  acid  yields  Isevo-camphoric  acid.  (Dessaignes  and  Chautard,  J.  Pharm.  [3] 
xiii.  241  ;  Chautard,  Compt.  rend,  xxxvii.  166.) 

y.  Inacti  ve  Camp hor. — According  to  Proust,  the  essential  oils  of  several  labiate 
plants,  viz.  rosemary,  marjoram,  lavender,  and  sage,  often  deposit  a  substance  like 
camphor.  Lavender  camphor  has  the  same  composition  as  laurel  camphor,  but  is  with- 
out action  on  prolonged  light.  (Dumas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xiii.  275  ;  Biot,  Compt. 
rend.  xv.  710.) 

Bodies  resembling  camphor  but  of  undetermined  modification,  have  been  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  essential  oils  of  tansy,  semen-contra,  valerian,  and 
cage.  Lastly,  when  amber  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  a  distillate  containing 
camphor,  which  may  be  extracted  by  saturating  with  carbonate  of  potassium  and 
igniting  with  ether. 

CAMPHOR,  A.RTZFXCIA.XI.  Syn.  with  IIydrociiloeate  OF  Tuepentine-oil. 
(See  TuEPENTrNE.) 

CAIVIPHOR  OP  BOR9TEO.    See  BoRNEOL. 

CAMPHOR,  OJ2t  OF.  AVhen  the  branches  of  the  camphor-tree  {Laurus  cam- 
phora)  are  distilled  with  water,  a  volatile  oil  passes  over  together  with  camplior. 
This  oil  is  mobile,  colourless,  has  a  strong  odour  of  camphor  and  considerable  dextro- 
rotatory power,  and  is  resolved  by  fractional  distillation  into  an  oil  boiling  at  180°  C. 
and  a  portion  boiling  at  205°  ;  the  latter  appears  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  common 
camphor.  The  oil  boiling  at  180°  is  very  much  like  oil  of  lemon,  possesses  strong 
dextro-rotatory  power,  and  forms  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  crystalline  compound,  which 
melts  at  42°,  and  gives  by  analysis  67'34  per  cent.  C,  8'6  H,  and  33-83  CI,  agreeing 
with  the  formula  C'»H"'.2HC1.    (Lallemand,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  h-ii.  404.) 

The  wood  of  Dryahalanops  CampJwra,  from  which  borneol  is  obtained,  likewise  yields 
by  boiling  with  water,  a  camphor  oil,  separable  by  fractional  distillation  into  two  vola- 
tile oils,  having  the  composition  C'H'",  one  boiling  between  180°  and  190°  C,  the 
other  at  about  260°,  and  a  resin,  C^°H"'0^  (?),  which  melts  at  a  temperature  a  little 
above  100"  (Lallemand).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  oil  of  Dryahalanops  examined 
by  Lallemand,  did  not  contain  borneol,  and  that  even  the  most  volatile  portion  of  it 
had  a  boiling  point  much  higher  than  that  of  borneene  (p.  626).  The  subject  requires 
furtlier  examination.    (See  Dryabalanops.) 

CAMPHORAMZG  ACXS.    C"'H"NO'  =  N.H-.(C"'n"0-)  |  q_  (Laurent, 

Compt.  chim.  1845,  p.  147.) — Derived  from  acid  camphorate  of  ammonium  by  elimi- 
nation of  1  at.  water: 

C"'H'=(NH^)02  -  H'O  =  C'»n"NOl 

The  ammonium-salt  of  this  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  a  boiling 
saturated  solution  of  camphoric  anhydride  (C'E'-'O^  -1-  2NH^  =  C"'H'«(NH  ')NO^),  and 
on  treating  the  solution  of  this  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporating,  campho- 
ramic  acid  is  deposited  in  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  -by  sohition  in  dilute  alcohol 
and  spontaneous  evaporaJ:.ion.  It  is  tlnen  obtained  in  splendid  crystals,  belonging  to 
the  trimetric  system,  oo  P  oo  .  ooP  co  .  p  oo,  vAth.  ooP  and  P  subordinate.  Inclination 
of  the  faces:  Poo  :  Poo  =114°  30';  Pco  :  oof-oo  =  122°  45';  I'oo  :  P  =  155°;  ooPoo  : 
ooP  =  131°  40'.  It  is  colourless,  moderately  soluble  in  hot  water,  less  in  cold  ;  more 
easily  in  alcohol.  A  small  quantity  melted  on  a  plate  of  glass,  partly  crystallises  in 
rhombs,  while  the  rest  solidifies  slowly  into  a  transparent  vitreous  mass. 

The  acid  is  monobasic.  Its  ammonium-salt,  C"'H"^(NH')NO^  +  H'-O,  crystalliisen 
well,  has  a  slightly  acid,  bitter,  transient  taste,  and  melts  at  100°  C.  It  differs  from 
neutral  camphorate  of  ammonium,  with  whicli,  in  the  hyilrated  state,  it  agrees  in 
composition,  V)y  not  precipitating  tlie  salts  of  lead,  co]iiirr,  or  silver.  Tho  Irad-salt, 
C"'iI"'PbNO-',  is  do[>osited  in  small  crystals,  on  mixing  the  concentrated  boiling  alco- 
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holic  solutions  of  camplioramate  of  ammonium  and  acetate  of  lead,  the  former  in  excess, 
and  leaving  the  liquid  to  cool.  The  silver-salt,  C'H'^AgNO^,  is  obtained  as  a  trans- 
parent jelly,  composed  of  minute  crystals,  on  mixing  the  boiling  concentrated  solutions 
of  camphoramate  of  ammonium  and  nitrate  of  silver,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  cool. 

CAMPKOBATI'SXiZC  ACID.    See  PHENTrL-CAMPHOHAiirc  Acm. 

CAMFKOBa.IVES:i»3.  C'E'^N-'O^  =  mH^.(C'°H"0^)".— When  a  current  of 
ammonia-gas  is  passed  into  the  middle  of  a  solution  of  camphoric  anhydride  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  the  liquid  becomes  heated,  and  jdelds  by  evaporation  a  syrupy  mass,  in- 
soluble in  water,  which  is  probably  camphoramide.  It  is  not  decomposed  in  the  cold 
by  hydi'oehloric  acid ;  but  when  treated  with  potash,  it  gives  off  ammonia,  and  forms 
camphorate  of  potassium.    (Laurent,  Rev.  scient.  x.  123.) 

CAMPHOBBSSBr.  The  name  given  by  Claus  to  the  non-volatile  product  of  the 
action  of  iodine  on  camphor  (p.  728). 

CASaPHOBXC  ACXD.  CoH'^O'  =  C'H'^O^.H^.O^.  (Gm.  xiv.  455 ;  Gerh.  iii. 
700.) — There  are  three  modifications  of  this  acid,  corresponding  to  those  of  camphor, 
viz.  dextro-rotatory,  lavo-rotatory,  and  inactive. 

Bextro-camphoric  or  ordinary  Camiphoric  acid. — This  acidwas  discovered  by 
Kosegarten  {Biss.  dc  cam-pliora  et  pcfj-tibus  qum  earn  constituant,  Gottingen,  1785),  and 
particularly  studied  by  Laurent  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixiii.  207;  Compt.  Chim.  1845, 
p.  141),  Malaguti  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixiv.  151),  and  Liebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxiL 
60).  To  prepare  it,  common  camphor  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  ten  times  its  weight 
of  strong  nitric  acid,  the  liquid  being  cohobated  several  times,  and  the  acid  renewed. 
On  evaporating  and  cooling  the  residual  liquid,  the  camphoric  acid  crystallises  out,  and 
may  be  piuifled  by  dissolving  it  in  carbonate  of  potassium,  precipitating  with  nitric 
acid,  and  recrystallising  several  times. 

Camphoric  acid  forms  colom-less  transparent  scales  or  needles,  wliich  melt  at  70°  C, 
and  taste  soiu-  and  bitter  at  the  same  time.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
readily  in  boiling  water;  easily  also  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  fatty  oOs.  According  to 
Brandes,  it  roquu-es  for  solution,  88-8  pts,  of  water  at  12-5°  C,  and  8-6  pts.  at  96-25°. 
Molecular  rotatory  power  of  the  solution  [a]  =  +  38'875  ;  this  power  diminishes  con- 
siderably on  saturating  the  acid  with  an  alkali. 

It  gives  an  abundant  precipitate  with  neutral  acetate'of  lead.  By  dry  distillation 
it  is  resolved  into  water  and  camphoric  anhydride,  leaving  only  a  small  film  of  charcoal. 
It  dissolves  without  alteration  in  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid. 

;8.  L(Bvo-camfhoric  Acid. — Obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  camphor 
of  feverfew  (p.  729),  has  the  same  composition  and  chemical  properties  as  dextro-cam- 
phorie  acid,  and  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation,  by  exactly  the  same  amomit,  to  the 
left.    (Chautard,  Compt.  rend,  xxxvii.  166.) 

7.  Inacti  ve  Cam2)horic  Acid,  or  PararampJioric  Acid,  is  produced  by  mixing  equal 
weights  of  dextro-  and  loevo-camphoric  acid.  It  agrees  with  ordinary  camphoric  acid 
in  most  of  its  properties,  but  has  no  action  on  polarised  light.  (Chautard.) 

Camphorates. —  Camphoric  acid  is  dibasic,  tlie  formula  of  a  neutral  camphorate 
being  C"'I1"jVF0^.  The  camphorates  are  odoiuiess,  and  have  a  slightly  bitter  taste. 
Most  of  them  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  They  are  decomposed  by  sulphuric, 
hydrochlonc,  and  nitric  acid. 

Camphorates  of  A7nmonium. —  The  neutral  salt,  C"'H"(NH'')^0'',  is  obtained  by 
passing  a  current  of  dry  ammonia-gas  over  camphoric  acid,  and  exposing  the  product 
to  a  current  of  dry  air.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  has  a  slight  acid  reaction,  but 
no  decided  taste.  An  acid  ammoniu?n-sedt  is  obtained  in  small  prisms,  melting  above 
100°  C.  by  throwing  crystals  of  acid  carbonate  of  ammonium  into  a  boiling  solution  of 
camphoric  acid.  When  dried  at  100°  in  a  current  of  air,  they  lose  19  per  cent,  of 
water.  They  contain,  according  to  Malaguti,  53'57  per  cent,  carbon,  8-97  hydrogen, 
and  8-5  nitrogen,  whence  he  deduces  the  formula  3C'°B:"=0-'.4NH^  -t-  9H*0,  that  is  to 
say,  a  compound  of  1  at.  neutral  camphorate  and  2  at.  acid  camphorate  of  ammonium ; 
but,  according  to  Gerhardt,  the  salt  is  an  acid  camphorate,  C'°II'^(NH')0  +  3H'-'0,  the 
formula  of  which  requires  55'3  C,  87  H,  6-6  N,  and  19-9  per  cent,  water. 

Camphorate  of  Potassium.  C'lI'^K-O  '. — Crystallises  in  large  nacreous  scales  when 
prepared  with  hydi-ated  camphoric  acid,  and  in  small  delicate  needles  when  prepared  by 
dissolving  camphoric  anhydride  in  potash.  According  to  Bucholz  and  Bouillon- 
Lagrange,  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  whereas  Brandes  states  that  it  is  very 
deliquescent,  and  dissolves  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  (probably  the  sparingly 
soluble  salt  was  an  acid  salt).  Camphorate  of  sodium  forms  limpid,  confused,  slightly 
efBorescent  crystals,  soluble  in  200  pts.  of  cold  and  8  pts.  of  boiling  water ;  also  in 
alcohol. 

The  harbm-salt  forms  laminae  or  needles  solulile  in  GOO  pts.  of  boiling  water;  ac- 
cording to  Brandes,  in  I'S  pts.  water  at  19-9°  C. 
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The  strontium-salt  forms  colourless  laminae  much  more  soluble  than  the  barium- 
salt. 

Calcium-salt. — The  neutral  salt  forms  a  non-crystalline  mass,  neutral  to  test-paper, 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  200  pts.  of  boiling  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
and  containing  7  per  cent,  water  of  crystallisation.  It  falls  to  powder  in  contact  with 
the  air.  By  treating  carbonate  of  calcium  with  camphoric  acid,  a  salt  is  obtained 
having  an  acid  reaction,  and  crystallising  in  rliomboiJal  prisms,  containing  37"5  per 
cent,  water,  and  soluble  in  5  pts.  of  cold  water  (Bucliolz,  Brandes).  Neutral  cam- 
pihorate  of  calcium  yields,  by  dry  distillation,  carbonate  of  calcium  and  caniphorone  : 

C'°H'<.Ca20'  =  CO^Ca"  +  C»H"0. 

Cavipkorate  of  Copper,  C'"H"Cu-0'  (at  100°),  is  obtained  by  double  decomposition 
as  a  light  green  precipitate,  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It  forms  a  crj'stallisable  com- 
pound with  ammonia. 

Camphoratc  of  Manganese  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Manganous  salts  are  not  pre- 
cipitated by  alkaline  camphorates. 

Mircurovs  Campliorate  is  a  white  precip)itate,  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

Camplioratc  of  Silver  is  a  white  fusible  precipitate,  which  becomes  coloured  by  ex- 
posure to  bght. 

CABSPHORIC  ASTHYDREBB.  Anhydrous  camphoric  acid.  C"'H'''0'''.0. 
(Bouillon-Lagrango  (1799),  Ann.  Chim.  xxiii.  153. — Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
Ixiii.  207. —  Malaguti,  ibid.  Ixiv.  151.) — Obtained  by  distilling  camphoric  or  ethyl- 
camphoric  acid,  and  crystallising  the  product  from  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  fine  prisms 
without  acid  reaction,  and  having  no  perceptible  taste  at  first,  but  afterwards  irri- 
tating to  the  throat.  It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold  water,  a  little  more  in  boiling 
water,  very  abundantly  in  alcohol,  still  more  in  ether.  At  130°  C.  it  begins  to  sublime 
ill  beautiful  white  needles,  melts  to  a  colourless  liquid  at  217°,  begins  to  boil  above 
270°,  and  distils  witliout  residue.  Specific  gravity  of  the  crystals  1'194  at  20°'5.  They 
become  electric  by  friction,  like  resins.  Their  solution  does  not  precipitate  neutral 
acetate  of  lead. 

Camphoric  anhydride  boiled  with  water  dissolves  very  slowly  as  camphoric  acid. 
The  transformation  is  eifeeted  much  more  quickly  by  alkalis.  It  does  not  absorb  diy 
ammonia  gas,  but  aqueous  or  alcoholic  ammonia  converts  it  into  camphoramate  of 
ammonium.  Heated  with  phenylamine,  it  yields  pheuylcamphoramate  of  plienylam- 
nionium  and  phenylcamphorimide.  Heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  oflF 
carbonic  oxide,  and  is  converted  into  sulphocamphoric  acid  [q.  v.) 

C'«H'^0'  +  ffSO*  =  C'H'^SO"  +  CO 

Camplioric  Sulplio- 
anhydride,  camphoric 
acid. 

CAIKCPHOIiXC  ETHSRS.  Camphoratc  of  Eth>/L  CH^^O'  =  C'll" 
(C'-II'')'-.0\ — This  body  is  formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  ethyl-camphoric  acid, 
and  is  obtained  by  pioiu'ing  water  into  the  alcoholic  mother-liquors  from  wliicli  the 
hitter  has  been  precipitated.  It  is  purified  by  boiling  with  alkalised  watei-,  di-ying 
in  vacuo,  then  washing,  distilling,  and  again  drying  in  vacuo.  It  is  an  oil  having  a 
faint  amber  colour,  a  very  disagreeable  bitter  taste,  and  a  powerful  o<loiir.  Specific 
gravity  1-029  at  16°  C.  Begins  to  boil  at  285°  or  287°  ;  tiu'ns  brown  a  few  degrees 
liigher.and  leaves  a  black  residue,  but  tlie  distillate  is  very  pm'e  after  being  waslied. 
It  is  perfectly  neutral  and  insoluble  in  water.  Potash  decomposes  it  like  other  ethers ; 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  in  the  cold  without  decomposition  ;  at  higher  temperatures, 
decomposition  takes  place,  but  without  blackening  or  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid. 
It  is  not  altered  by  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  either  cold  or  hot.  (Malaguti,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  Lsiv.  151.) 

Ti-trachlorinatcd  Camphoratc  of  (thi/l,  C"H-''C1'0',  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  campliorate  of  ethyl.  Neuti-al ;  has  a  bitter  persistent  taste.  Soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Specific  gravity  1'386  at  14°  C.  When  heated  it  becomes  very 
fluid,  and  decomposes  before  boiling.  Aqueous  potash  scarcely  attacks  it,  but  alcoholic 
potash  converts  it  into  campliorate,  acetate,  and  chloride  of  potassium : 

C"H-'»C1'0'  +  8KH0  =  C'»H''K-0^  +  2C=H'K0=  +  4KC1  +  411-0. 

(Malaguti,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixx.  360.) 

CamphorateofEthi/laiid  Hi/drogen.  Ethi/l-camphuric  ov  Camphouinir  acid. 
G'-ir-'O'  =  C"'I1''(C-IP;H)0'.— Wlieu  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  camphoric  acid,  4  pts.  ab- 
solute alcohol,  and  1  pt.  snl]iliuric  acid  is  boiled  and  eohobated  several  times,  a  residue 
is  obtained,  which,  when  diluted  witli  walcr,  yields  an  oily  deposit  of  ctliyl-eamphoric 
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acid.  This  aold  nas,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  tlie  consistence  of  treacle.  It  is  trans- 
parent and  colourless,  has  a  peculiar  odour  and  a  very  agreeable  taste,  not  acid,  but 
bitter.  It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Specific  gravity  1-095  at 
20"5°  C  ;  reddens  litmus  paper  after  a  while  only  ;  dissolves  in  alkaline  solutions,  but 
is  decomposed  when  boiled  with  them.  Water  effects  the  same  decomposition  after 
long  contact  or  continued  ebullition.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  water,  camphoric 
anhydride,  and  camphorate  of  ethyl,  together  with  very  small  quantities  of  alcohol  and 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  resulting  from  secondary  decomposition  : 

2Ci2H-''0*  =  H^O  +  C'°H'<0»  +  C"H2^0< 

Ethyl-cairphoric  Camphoric  Camphoric 

acid.  anhydride.  ether. 

The  alcoholic  solution  gives  a  copious  precipitate  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  (M  a- 
1  aguti.) 

Ethyl-camphoric  acid  is  monobasic,  the  formula  of  its  salts  being  C"'H'''(C^H*.M)0'. 
The  ammonium,  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  magnisiian-salts 
are  soluble  in  water.  The  zinc,  copper,  lead,  mercury,  and  sihcr-salts  are  insoluble 
or  sparingly  soluble.  The  copper-salt,  obtained  by  precipitating  sulphate  of  copper 
with  ethyl-camphorate  of  ammonia,  is  probably  a  sesquibasic  salt.  (Malaguti,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  Ixiv.  151.) 

Ca  mp  karate  of  Me  thy  I  and  Hy  drag  en.  Methyl-camphoric  or  Canipliomethylic 
acid.  C"H"0^  =  C'»H'XCHIH)0*.— Obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  ethyl-ca,m- 
phoric  acid,  substituting  wood-spirit  for  alcohol.  The  residue  of  the  third  distillation 
yields,  when  washed  with  water  and  left  at  rest,  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  to  be 
pressed  between  paper  and  boiled  with  water.  It  then  forms  an  acid  liquid,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  some  drops  of  oil  collect,  changing  after  a  few  days  into  well- 
defined,  rolourlesa,  shining  crystals  of  methyl-camphoric  acid.  These  crystals  are 
either  needles  arranged  in  radiating  groups,  or  small  four-sided  or  six-sided  laminae ; 
but  on  dissolving  them  in  ether  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate  very  slowly, 
well  formed  prisms  are  obtained  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  and  exhibiting 
the  combination,  P  .  ooP  .  ooPoo.  Inclination  of  the  faces,  ooP  :  ooP  =  106  30'; 
Qol'oo  :  ooP  =  126°  45';  oo  P  co  :  P  =  115°  25'  and  66°  4';  P  :  P  =  160°  30'.  The 

P  V, 

four-sided  laminae  are  hemihedral,  and  exhibit  only  the  combination  -  .  8Poo ,  with 

cleavage  perpendicular  to  oo  P  oo. 

Methylcamphoric  acid  is  very  Little  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform.  The  solutions  are  strongly  acid,  and  turn  the  plane  of  polarisation  of 
a  ray  of  light  to  the  right:  [a]  =  h-  51°  4'.  The  acid  melts  at  about  68°  C,  and  re- 
mains viscid  a  long  time  after  cooling.  By  distillation  it  yields  camphoric  anhydride, 
a  viscid  liquid,  and  a  slight  residue  of  carbon.  Boiled  with  caustic  potash,  it  gives  otF 
wood-spirit  and  is  converted  into  camphorate  of  potassium. 

The  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  acid  form  a  white  crystaUine  precipitate 
with  acetate  of  lead,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  acetate ;  with  acetate  of  copper,  a  greenish 
crystaUine  precipitate ;  with  baryta-water,  they  form  a  cloud,  which  disappears  on  add- 
ing a  drop  of  nitric  acid.  They  have  no  action  on  lime-water  or  on  soluble  barium- 
salts,  but  form  a  slight  cloud  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Oxide  of  silver  is  reduced  by 
them,  producing  a  blackish  deposit.    (Low,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xxxvui.  483.) 

CADXPHORXniXDE.  C'E'^^NO^  =  N.H.(C'°H"0-)".  —  Obtained  by  _  heating 
neutral  camphoramate  of  ammonium  to  150°  or  160°  C,  or  by  melting  or  distUling  cam- 
phoramic  acid : 

C'«H"NO'  =  C'°H"N02  +  WO 

Camphoramic  Camphorimide. 
acid, 

and  :  C'«H"(Nff)N0'  =  C'^H'^NO^  +  NH'  +  H-0, 

Camphoramate  of  Camphorimide. 
ammonium. 

It  is  purified  by  solution  in  boihng  alcohol  and  crystallises  on  cooling.  It  is  colour- 
less, volatilises  at  a  high  temperature  without  decomposition,  and  dissolves  easily  in 
boiling  alcohol,  crj-stalhsing,  on  cooling,  in  tufts  like  fern  leaves,  beautifully  divided  ; 
or  by  very  slow  cooling  in  hexagonal  tables,  oblique  and  much  elongated.  From  a 
solution  in  weak  alcohol,  it  is  gradually  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  gummy,  transparent 
substance,  which  solidifies  after  some  hours  in  opaque  tubercles.  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion gives  off  ammonia  wlien  boiled  with  potash.  It  dissolves  at  a  gentle  heat  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and,  on  pouring  a  few  di-ops  of  water  into  the  solution,  a  white  crys- 
talliui'  ilrpcsit  is  formed.    (Laurent,  Compt.  chim.  1845,  p.  147.) 

CAnxPHOREIl'.    Camplivrute  of  Glyceryl. — Produced  by  heating  camphoric  acid 
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witli  glycerin.  Viscid ;  soluble  in  ether ;  decomposed  by  oxide  of  lead,  yielding  glj-- 
eerin  and  eamphorate  of  lead.  (Berthelot.) 

CAMPHOBON'E.  Phorone  {G erh a rdt) ;  Camphori/l  (Lsi-arent).  C"H"0. — 
This  compound,  the  acetone  of  camphoric  acid,  was  first  obtained  in  an  impure  state, 
as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  that  acid,  by  Laurent  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixv. 
329),  afterwards  prepared  pure  and  more  thoroughly  examined  liy  Gerhardt  and 
Lies-Bodart  (Compt.  chim.  18i9,  p.  38oJ. 

Caniphorone  is  produced,  like  other  acetones,  by  the  dry  distUlation  of  the  calcium- 
salt  of  the  acid : 

C'°H"0.Ca-.02  =  CO.Ca^.O^  +  CH'^O 

Campliorate  of       Carbonate  of  Campho- 
calcium.  calcium.  rone. 

It  is  best  to  operate  only  on  small  quantities  at  a  time.  The  lirown  or  yellow  nil 
which  passes  over  is  purified  by  fractional  distillation,  a  small  quantity  of  tar  remain- 
ing behind. 

Camphorone  is  likewise  obtained,  together  with  other  products,  liy  distilh'ng  with 
lime  either  of  the  following  substances  :  1.  Aci  tic  acetone,  which  diCFei-s  from  it  only  by 
the  elements  of  water  (3C»H'*0-2H»0  =  C''H>  '0).  On  rectifying  the  distillate,  oxide  of 
mesityl,  CH'^O,  passes  over  at  aliout  131°  C,  and  camphorone  between  200°  and  205° 
(Fittig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  33). — 2.  Grape-sugar.  The  distillate  yields  on  recti- 
fication, an  oil  boiling  at  86°  C,  having  the  composition  of  metacetone,  C'*H™0'  (and 
converted  into  camphorone,  or  a  body  isomeric  with  it,  by  distillation  with  phosphoric 
anliydi'ide),  while  camphorone  passes  over  at  208°  (Lifes-Bodart,  Compt.  rend,  xliii. 
394). — 3.  The  juice  of  ripe  mountain-ash  berries,  which  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
malic  acid:  this  method,  however,  does  not  always  yield  it.    (Li fes-Bodart,  loc.cit.) 

Camphorone  is  a  colourless  or  yellowish  oil,  very  mobile,  lighter  than  water :  and 
having  a  strong  odour  like  that  of  peppermint.  It  boils  at  208°  C.  (Gerhardt),  and 
volatilises  undecomposed,  yielding  a  vapour  whose  density  =  4'982  (Gerhardt  and 
Life s-Bodart),  by  calculation  for  2  vol.  =  4'78t.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves in  alcohol  and  very  readily  in  ether.  It  does  not  unite  either  with  acids  or 
with  alkalis,  and  according  to  Limpricht  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xciv.  246),  differs  from 
other  acetones  in  not  combining  with  acid-sidphites  of  alkali-metals. 

Camphorone  becomes  darker  in  colour  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  dissolves  with 
blood-red  colour,  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  for  the  most  part  precipitated  tliere- 
from  by  water.  It  is  resinised  by  nitric  acid.  Phosphoric  anhydride  acts  quickly 
upon  it  at  a  high  temperature,  converting  it,  by  abstraction  of  water.into  cumene,  C''H''- 
(not  mesitylene),  which  passes  over  in  fractional  distillation  at  170°  C,  a  carbonaceous 
mass  being  left  behind.  Pentachloride  of  phosphorus  converts  it  into  a  chlorinated 
oil,  C'H'^CI,  boiling  at  175*^  C,  lighter  than  water,  insohible  therein,  easily  solulile  in 
alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution,  saturated  with  ammonia-gas,  yielded  a  crystallino 
substance,  probably  C'H'^N.HCl  (Liis-Bodart).  Camphorone  heated  with  potas- 
sium, gives  off  hydrogen,  and  appears  to  form  the  compound  C'H'^KO  (Liis- 
Bodart).  With  potash-lime  it  becomes  heated,  and  appears  to  enter  into  combination  ; 
the  mixture  heated  to  240°  C.  gives  off  a  colourless  oil,  apparently  different  from 
camphorone,  while  a  resinous  substance  remains  with  the  alkali.  (Gerhardt  and 
Lies-Bodart.) 

CAMPHORYI..  C'lI'^O-.  The  diatomic  radicle  of  camphoric  acid,  &c.  The 
same  term  was  applied  by  Laurent  to  camphorone. 

CA!VSPl£OSUZiPHUR£C  ACID.    See  Sulphocamphoeic  Acid. 

CAMPHOVIBTIC  ACXB.  Camphorate  of  Ethyl  and  Hydrogen.  (See  Campiioeio 
Ethers,  p.  732.) 

CABSPHREIfE.  A  product  of  the  deeompsition  of  camphor  by  sulphuric  acid 
(p.  728). 

CAIVIPHRONr&.  C'''H"0. — A  liquid  produced  by  passing  camphor  over  red-hot 
lime.  It  is  a  light  oil,  having  a  strong  and  peculiar  odour,  quite  different  from  that 
of  camphor.  It  boils  at  75°  C,  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
It  is  produced  from  camphor  by  abstraction  of  water  (3C"'H"^0  -  2H=0  =  C'''H"0), 
and  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  product  obtained  by  heating  camphor  with  clay,  or 
by  passing  the  vapour  of  camphor  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube.  (Fr6my,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [2]  lix.  16.) 

CAItXWOOD.    See  Babwood  (p.  517). 

CAXrAAXriTE.  A  greyish  scapolite  rock,  from  Canaan,  Connecticut,  containing 
53-37  per  cent.  SiO',  4-10  IVO',  10-38  Al^O',  25-80  Ca^O,  1-62  Mg^O,  and  4-00  CO'^ 
(Dana,  ii.  203.) 

CAN-ASA  BAI.SAIVX.    See  Balsai^is  (p.  492), 
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CA-NCS^tSr.    An  artificial  giiano  from  Newfoimdland. 
CAM"CHj3i-S.AGUA.    See  Cacha-Lagua  (p.  701). 

CAUCSISTITE.  A  massive  mineral  found  near  Miask  in  the  Ural,  in  the  Mariins- 
kaja  mine  in  the  Tunskinsk  mountains,  Siberia,  and  in  Litchfield  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
It  cleaves  parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  hexagonal  prism,  has  an  uneven  fracture,  light  rose- 
red  colour  and  waxy  lustre,  nacreous  on  the  cleavage  faces ;  transparent  or  strongly 
translucent.  Specific  gravity  2'45  to  2-46.  Hardness  6'0— 5'5.  It  melts  to  a  white 
tumefied  glass.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  readily,  with  efflorescence  and  separa- 
tion of  gelatinous  silica. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  eancrinite:  1.  From  Miask;  light  red:  a.  Specific 
gravity  2-453  (G.  Kose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xl^rii.  375);  b.  Specific  gravity  2-489  (Pusi- 
rewsky,  Kokseharow's  Matcrkdcn  zv.r  Mineralogic  Eusslands,  i.  81). — 2.  From  the 
Tunsldnsk  Mountains,  yellow;  a.  Specific  gravity  2-449  (Struve,  Pogg.  Ann.  xc. 
613);  b.  Specific  gravity  2-448  (Pusirewsky). —  3.  From  Litchfield,  a.  Yellow. 
Specific  gravity  2-448 ;  b.  Greenish.  Specific  gravity  2-461.  (Whitney,  ibid.'hsL, 
431.) 

From  Miask.  From  the  Tunskinsk  Mts.  From  Maine. 


 V 

G.  Rose.  Pusirewsky. 

Struve. 

Pusirewsky. 

Whitney. 

Whitney. 

Silica      .      .      .  , 

6-38 

8-61* 

5-61 

5-95 

5-92 

Carbonic  anhydride 

.  4043 

35-9fi 

38-33 

37-72 

37-72 

37-20 

Aiumiiia  .      .      .  . 

.  28-2-27 

20-57 

28-65 

27-27 

27-65 

27-59 

Ferric  and  Manganic  J 
oxides        .       .  j 

0-19 

0-75 

0-27 

Lime      .      .       .  . 

6-ro 

6-68 

4  24 

3-11 

3-87 

5-26 

Soda      .       .      .  . 

I7r)-2 

18-53 

20-37 

21 -GO 

20-i7 

20-46 

Pcjtash    .       .      .  . 

0  70 

0-67 

0-50 

3  69 
SO'  0-32 

4-07 

2-82 

3-28 

100  00 

99-49 

100-00 

99-86 

99-60 

100-48 

From  these  results,  Rammelsberg  concludes  that  the  mineral  is  a  mixture  of  car- 
bonate of  calcium  with  elasolite,  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  potash  and  more 
water  than  the  usual  amount.  (Eammelsberg's  Mineralchemie,  p.  653  ;  Dana,  ii. 
232.) 

CASTEiITS.    See  Spinel. 

CilXiTXlZiXiil  ASiBA..  Costus  dtdcis.  White  Cinnamon. — These  names  are  ap- 
plied to  the  bass  or  inner  bark  of  CancUa  alba,  a  canellaceous  tree  gro-wing  in  the  West 
Indies,  especially  in  Jamaica.  It  forms  reddish-yellow  tubes,  three  feet  long  and  an 
inch  thick,  having  a  pleasant  aromatic  taste  and  odour :  it  contains  about  8  per  cent, 
of  manna  (formerly  mistaken  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  sugar  caUed  candlin),  besides 
starch  and  the  other  usual  constituents  of  vegetable  structures.  By  distillation  -with 
water,  it  yields  two  volatile  oils,  one  lighter  than  water,  the  other  hea-vier.  K  these 
oils  be  left  in  contact  with  potash-ley,  the  liquid  then  diluted  with  water  and  distilled, 
the  first  portion  of  the  distillate  is  again  lighter  than  water,  and  at  last  a  hea-sy  oil  is 
obtained,  of  very  peculiar  odour.  The  potash-ley  from  which  the  oils  have  been  dis- 
tilled, yields  by  neutralisation  with  acid  and  distillation,  a  heavy  oil,  smeUing  Like  oil 
of  cloves.  The  light  oil  of  white  cinnamon  smells  very  much  like  oil  of  cajeput.  It 
may  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation  into  several  oils,  differing  greatly  in  boiling 
point.  White  cinnamon  contains  about  6  per  cent,  of  ash,  consisting  mainly  of  car-- 
tionate  of  calcium.    (Haudw.  d.  Chem.  ii.  [2]  927.) 

CASJWAMIETB.    Syn.  of  BRticrNE. 

CA^IffABIST.  A  poisonous  resin  extracted  from  hemp,  by  exhausting  the  bruised 
plant  (Gunjah)  with  alcohol,  after  the  greater  part  of  the  bro-svn  colouring  matter  has 
been  removed  l5y  digestion,  first  in  tepid  water,  afterwards  in  solution  of  carbonate  of 
sodium,  then  precipitating  the  chlorophyll  -with  lime,  decolorising  withanimal  charcoal, 
and  evaporating.    (T.  and  H.  Smith,  Pharm.  J.  Trans,  vi.  127,  171.) 

From  the  Extract,  hb.  canab.  ind.  spirituos.  G.  Martins  has  prepared  a  resin,  by 
treating  it  -with  cold  alcohol  of  83  per  cent.,  mixing  the  dark  green  filtrate  with  water 
tUl  turbidity  ensues,  agitating  with  animal  charcoal,  filtering  and  distilling  off  the 
alcohol :  the  resin  then  separates.  It  is  a  light  bro-svn,  shining  substance,  becoming 
glutinous  and  ductile,  has  a  peculiar  narcotic  odour,  like  that  of  the  extract,  and  an  in- 
tensely bitter  taste.  It  melts  at  68°  C,  burns  with  a  bright  smoky  flame,  is  insoluble 
in  potash  and  ammonia,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  sparingly  also  in  acids. 
Volatile  oils  dissolve  it  in  the  cold ;  fi:xed  oils,  with  aid  of  heat. 

The  narcotic  elFects  of  haschish  {q.  v.)  are  due  to  hemp-resin.  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  ii. 
[2]  727.) 


*  Carbonic  anhydride  and  water. 
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CAETIirABIS  SUB'C/i,  Indian  Hcni'p. — Tin's  plant,  -n-liiVli  is  indigenous  in 
Imlia  and  Asia  Minor,  is  much  used  in  the  East  as  an  intoxicating  agent;  tlie  narcotic? 
action  appears  to  reside  essentially  in  a  resinous  exudation  (see  Canxabin  and 
Haschish).  According  to  Martius  (Chem.  Centr.  1856,  225),  the  herb  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  essential  oil.  The  herh  dried  at  100°  C.  yielded  181  per  cent,  ash, 
whicli,  after  deduction  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  sand,  contained  in  100  pts.:  13'6 
potash,  1'4  soda,  32'0  lime,  10-4  magnesia,  8'8  phosphate  of  iron,  lO'l  phosphoric  an- 
hydride, 0'3  sulphuric  anhydride,  1-2  chlorine,  and  22'1  silica. 

CB-SSTOTAESS  SATEVA.  Common  hcmp.—  T\i&  leaves  of  this  plant  contain  40-5 
per  cent,  carbon,  5'9  hydi-ogen,  I'S  nitrogen,  and  22-0  ash ;  the  stems  :  39'9  per  cent.  C, 
5'0  H,  1'7  N,  and  4'5  ash.    (Kane,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxii.  354.) 

Keich  (Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1850,  Tafel  C.  p^  6C1),  found  in  the  hemp-plant  4-6 
per  cent,  ash  ;  in  the  seed  6'3  per  cent.  The  analyses  of  the  ash  of  the  entire  plant 
and  of  the  seed,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

K^O  Na^O  Ca=0  Mg^O  Al'O'  Fe'O'  SO^  SiO-  P=0^  CI  CO^ 

Plant  (Kane)    7-5    0-7  42  0  4-9        0-4       —  1-0  67  3-2   I'o  3V9 

„    (Eeich)  15-8    34  35-5  77        —  1-1  27  77  14-2  3-4  8-4 

Seed  (Eeich)  18-5    0-8  20-2  10-2        —  1-2  0-2  9-6  37-6    O'l  1-3 

According  to  Leuchtweiss  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  1.  416),  hempseed  yields  6'6  per  cent, 
ash,  containing  20-8  K=0,  0-6  Na'O,  25  6  Ca-'O,  I'O  Mg=0,  33-5  P-0-',  13-5  SiO^,  0-2 
sand  and  charcoal,  and  small  quantities  of  sulpluu'ic  acid,  cHoride  of  sodium,  and  ferric 
oxide. 

Hempseed  yields  31*8  percent,  oil,  22'6  albumin,  and  6-37  ash,  of  which  2-47  con- 
sists of  phosphates  (Anderson,  Highland  Agr.  Soc.  Journal  [now  series]  No.  50). 
The  oil  is  C"H--0-,  and  yields  with  chlorine  and  liromine,  the  substitution-products 
C"H-''Cr'0',  and  C"W"Jiv-0-.    (Lefort,  Compt.  rend.  xxxv.  134.) 

The  leaves,  flowers,  and  pollen  of  hemji  have  been  examined  by  Schlesinger, 
(Rep.  Pharm.  Ixxi.  190).  The  ash  of  the  leaves  contains  8-0  per  cent,  soluble,  and 
9-2  per  cent,  insoluble  salts.  (Kane.) 

CASJMSZ.  COAX.    See  Coal. 

CAlJEfOSJ  ESBTAIi.    See  Copper,  Allots  of. 

CASfTHAZilXSSS.  SjMnish  Fh'cs  {Li/ita  vcsicatoria.) — These  coleopterous  in 
sects,  so  well  known  for  their  vesicating  properties,  are  much  used  in  medicine  in  tlir> 
form  of  tincture,  plasters,  &c.  Tiieir  vesicating  power  is  due  to  a  peculiar  acrid 
principle  called  cantharidin.  Taken  internally,  they  act  as  a  powerful  aplirodisiac, 
and  may  even  destroy  life.  According  to  Thoury  (J.  Pharm.  Jan.  1858,  p.  65),  their 
poisonous  effects  may  be  counteracted  by  the  administration  of  animal  charcoal. 

When  the  aqueous  extract  of  cantharides  is  treated  with  alcohol,  cantharidin  is  dis- 
solved, together  with  other  suljstances,  and  a  bro-^ra  nitrogenous  substance  remains. 
On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  extract  and  treating  the  residue  with  ether,  the  cantha- 
ridin dissolves,  together  with  a  yellow  suljstance,  and  an  extractive  matter  remains, 
which  reddens  litmus  and  contains  lactic  acid,  together  with  a  nitrogenous  siibstance. 
The  aqueous  decoction  of  cantharides  reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  gives  with  ammonia 
a  precipitate  of  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate  (Rob  iquet,  Ann.  Ch.lxxvi.  302).  When 
the  insects,  after  being  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  are  treated  with  boiling  alcohol, 
a  greenish  fatty  oil  dissolves,  destitute  of  vesicating  power,  and  consisting,  according  to 
Gi'issmann  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvi.  317),  of  olein,  stearin,  and  palmitin. 

CAETTnAKIBSET.  C^H'^Ol  Isomeric  with  picrotoxin.  (Robiquet.  foe.  ciV.; 
Eegnault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixviii.  151;  Thierry,  J.  Pharm.  xxi.  44;  Warner, 
Anier.  J.  Pharm.  xxviii.  193  ;  Procter,  Pharm.  J.  Trans,  xxi.  44.) — This  substance, 
which  is  the  active  principle  of  the  Spanish  fly,  is  likewise  found  in  the  following 
coleopterous  insects  : — Lytta  vittata,  L.  riificollis,  L.  gigas ; Mi/lahris  cichorii  (Chinese 
cantharides),  M.  pustidata,  M.  puncttmi,  M.  Sides,  M.  Schocnhcrri ; Mdoe  violacnis, 
M.  aiitumnalis,  M.  Fiirca,  M.  punctatiis,  M.  varicgatus,  M.  scahrosus,  M.  inajaJis. 
According  to  Warner,  Lytta  vcsicatoria,  L.  vittata,  and  MyJabris  cichorii  contain  about 
0-4  percent,  of  cantharidin.  According  to  Ferrer,  Mylcdiris  punctatus  contains  0-33 
per  cent.,  M.  punctiun  O'lO,  71/.  cichorii  O'lO,  M.  Sides  0-12,  M.  Schocnhcrrii  0-15  per 
cent. 

Cantharidin  is  prepared  from  Spanish  flies,  or  better  from  Mylahris  cichorii,  inas- 
much as  this  insect  contains  less  fat,  by  digesting  the  pulverised  insects  for  some 
days  with  ether,  ether-alcohol,  or  alcohol  alone ;  completing  the  extraction  in  a  dis- 
placement apparatus,  the  ether  or  alcohol  being  ultimately  displaced  Ijy  water;  and 
distilling  off  the  ether  oy  alcohol.  The  cantharidin,  which  crystallises  out  on  cooling, 
is  redissolved  and  piu-ified  vdih  animal  charcoal.    Ether  is  preferalile  to  alcohol  for 
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the*  preparation,  since  it  dissolves  less  of  a  green  oil,  whiclj  adlieres  obstinately  to  the 
cantharidin  (Thierry).  According  to  Procter,  cantharidin  is  best  extracted  by  chloro- 
form. The  pulverised  cantharides  are  left  in  contact  for  some  time  with  twice  their 
weight  of  chloroform  in  a  displacement  apparatus ;  the  chloroform  is  then  drained  oif, 
and  finally  displaced  by  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate,  whereupon  the 
cantharidin  crystallises  out,  saturated  with  the  green  oil.  It  is  laid  on  bibulous  paper, 
which  absorbs  the  greater  part  of  the  oil,  then  crystallised  from  chloroform  mixed 
with  alcohol. 

Pure  cantharidin  forms  colourless  right-angled  four-sided  prisms  of  the  dimetric 
system,  acuminated  with  four  faces  resting  on  the  lateral  faces.  According  to  Procter, 
it  crystallises  from  ether  in  oblique  four-sided  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits,  having 
the  aspect  of  micaceous  laminse.  It  melts  at  200°  C,  and  volatilises  in  white  fumes, 
which  strongly  irritate  the  eyes,  nose,  and  throat,  and  condense  in  rectangular  prisms, 
having  a  strong  lustre,  and  sometimes  iridescent. 

Cantharidin  per  se  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  is  rendered  soluble  by  the  presence  of 
other  substances  (see  the  last  article).  It  volatilises  in  small  quantity  at  104°  C,  and 
more  quickly  at  182" ;  not  with  vapour  of  water.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  in  34 
pts.  of  cold  ether,  and  rather  less  of  hot  ether ;  acetic  ether,  wood-spirit,  and  acetone 
also  dissolve  it  readily  when  hot,  and  deposit  it  on  cooling.  But  its  best  solvent  is 
chloroform,  which  extracts  it  even  from  the  aqueous  infusion  of  cantharides.  It  like- 
wise dissolves  in  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile.  Its  solution  in  any  of  the  liquids  above- 
mentioned  possesses  the  vesicating  power,  which,  however,  is  not  exhibited  by 
cantharidin  in  the  solid  state.  A  grain  of  cantharidin  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  lard 
produces  very  strong  vesication.  Cantharidin  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  re- 
precipitated  by  water ;  also  in  hot  htjdrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  whence  it  crystallises 
on  cooling;  phosphoric,  acetic,  and  formic  acfcfe  dissolve  but  little  of  it  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. It  dissolves  in  potash-ley,  and  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  Ammonia 
has  no  action  upon  it.  . 

CAETTOKTITE.  A  variety  of  sulphide  of  copper,  Cu-S,  from  the  Canton  mine  in 
Georgia,  having  hexaliedral  cleavage,  bluish-black  colour,  and  semi-metallic  lustre. 
Specific  gravity  =  4-18.  Hardness  =  2-0  (N.  A.  Pratt,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxiii.  409). 
Genth  (ibid.  417)  regards  it  as  a  pseudomorph  of  coveUin  after  galena. 

CAWTOWS  PHOSPHORVS.  A  phosphorescent  substance  prepared  by  cal- 
cining for  an  hour,  at  a  red  heat  in  a  crucible,  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  of  finely  ground 
oyster-shells  with  1  pt.  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  A  better  phosphorescence  is  obtained 
by  calcining  the  entire  shell  in  a  closed  crucible,  after  dusting  it  over  with  sulphur. 
Exposure  to  bright  light  is  necessary  to  its  luminosity  in  the  dark.  The  magnesia 
in  the  shells  is  said  to  be  essential  to  the  effect.  Gypsum  mixed  with  flour  becomes 
phosphorescent  when  calcined. 

CAOUTCHESTE.  A  hydrocarbon,  isomeric  with  tetrylene,  C'H^  said  by  Bou- 
chardat  (J.  Pharm.  Sept.  1837,  p.  454),  to  be  produced,  together  with  others,  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  caoutchouc  {q.  v.)  It  has  a  density  of  0-65,  boils  at  14-5°  C,  and 
solidifies  in  briUiant  needles  at  — 10°. 

CAOWTCHIW.  C'E'".  (Himly,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvii.  41 ;  Gr.  Williams, 
Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  x.  517  ;  Gm.  xiv.  326.) — A  hydrocarbon  contained, 
together  with  many  other  substances,  in  the  oils  produced  by  distillation  of  caoutchouc 
and  gutta  percha.  To  separate  it,  rectified  oil  of  caoutchouc  boiUng  between  140°  and 
280°  C,  is  repeatedly  shaken  up  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  washed  alternately 
with  water  and  potash-ley,  and  distilled  with  water  several  times.  The  distillate  is 
dehydrated  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified  per  se,  the  portion  which  distils  be- 
tween 160^  and  175°,  being  collected  apart;  from  this,  by  repeated  rectLflcation  and 
removal  of  the  portions  which  pass  over  below  166°  and  above  174°,  caoutchin  is  at 
length  obtained,  boUing  between  168°  and  171°;  and  this  product,  by  repeated  frac- 
tional distillation,  may  be  brought  to  boD.  at  171°.  The  purification  may  also  be 
effected  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  the  cooled  oQ,  previously  dried  over 
chloride  of  calcium,  whereby  hydrochlorate  of  caoutchin  is  produced ;  decanting  this 
liquid  from  the  resin,  after  it  has  stood  for  some  days ;  dissolving  it  in  absolute  al- 
cohol ;  precipitating  with  water ;  dehydrating  it,  and  decomposing  it  by  distillation 
over  caustic  lime  or  baryta,  and  finally  over  potassium.  The  product  thus  obtained 
is  pure  caoutchin.  (Himly.) 

Caoutchin  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  having  an  odour  like  that  of 
oil  of  orange,  but  not  quite  so  agreeable,  and  a  peculiar  aromatic  taste.  It  makes 
transient  grease  spots  on  paper.  Specific  gravity  0-8423  at  0°  C.  Boils  at  ]75-5°  at 
0'7o  met.  pressure.  Does  not  solidify  at  —39°.  Vapour- density  4-461  (Himly),  4-65 
(Williams),  by  calculation  (2  vols.)  =  4'714.  It  has  but  little  electric  conducting 
power. 
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Caoutchin  dissolves  in  2000  pts.  of  ivatcr.  It  likewise  takes  up  a  small  cpantity  of 
water  in  the  cold,  and  at  higher  temperatures  a  larger  quantity,  which  separates  on 
cooling.  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  of  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetate  of  cthi/l ;  water 
separates  it  from  the  alcoholic,  but  not  from  the  ethereal  solution,  unless  alcohol  be 
afterwards  added.  The  alcoholic  solution  bm-ns  with  a  bright  flame,  which  does  not 
smoke  if  the  caoutchin  and  alcohol  have  been  mised  in  the  right  proportion.  It  dis- 
solves slightly  in  concentrated  acetic  and  formic  acids ;  also  in  oils  both  fiied  and 
volatile. 

Caoutchin  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  (45  vols,  in  fourteen  days),  and  is  converted 
into  a  resin,  part  of  it,  however,  volatilising.  It  is  likewise  resinised  by  various  oxidis- 
ing agents,  c.  g.  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  nitric  oxide,  nitrous  acid,  strong  nitric  acid, 
and  crystallised  chromic  acid;  it  reduces  cupric  oxide  to  cuprous  oxide  a,nd permet7iganate 
of  potassium  to  peroxide  of  manganese,  but  exerts  no  deoxidising  action,  even  at  the 
boiling  heat,  on  the  oxides  of  lead,  mercimo  oxide,  or  clu-omate  of  potassium.  It  is  like- 
wise unaffected  by  sodium,  potash,  baryta,  or  Ume.  With  -potassiitm  it  evolves  a  few 
gas-bubbles,  and  covers  the  metal  with  a  grey  film,  then  remains  unaltered. 

Of  hyelrogen,  caoutchin  absorbs  2  vols,  in  three  weeks  at  20°  C. ;  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride 11  vols. ;  carbonic  oxide,  marsh-gas,  and  olefiant-gas  are  not  absorbed  by  it.  Of 
nitrogen,  it  absorbs  5  vols,  in  five  weeks ;  of  nitrous  oxide  a  small  quantity  ;  nitric  oxide 
colours  it  yellow  after  a  while.  It  absorbs  3  vols,  ammonia-gas,  but  does  not  mix  with 
aqueous  ammonia.  It  does  not  absorb  cyanogen  gas,  but  hydrocyemic  acid  and  chloride 
if  cyanogen  are  absorbed  by  it  in  any  quantity.  It  dissolves  phosphorus  and  sulph  ur 
sparingly  in  the  cold,  ratlier  more  freely  when  heated ;  does  not  absorl)  sulphydric  acid 
gas,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  sulphide  of  carbon  and  xanthic  acid.  It  ab- 
sorbs hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acid  gases,  forming  the  compounds 
C'°H'".HC1,  &c.  It  easily  dissolves  the  chlorides  of  sidphur,  phosphorus,  and  carbon, 
small  quantities  of  iodide  of  sidphur,  -aw^l  iodide  of  phosphorus.  It  dissolves  a  large 
quantity  of  b(.nzoic,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxalic  acid;  but  not  malic,  citric,  tartrate, 
tannic,  mncic,  or  succinic  acid. 

Caoutchin  dropped  into  strong  sulpjhuric  acid,  becomes  heated,  eliminates  sidphurous 
auhydi'iile,  and  forms  a  brown  unctuous  acid,  C"'H"'iSO^,  wliich  forms  soluble  barium 
and  calcium-salts,  the  latter  having,  according  to  Williams,  tlie  formula  C'"II'^CaSO''. 
Boiled  with  strong  selenic  acid,  it  turns  brown  and  gruduLdly  decomposes.  It  is  not 
decomposed  hj  phosphoric  ov  pihospheiroiis  acid. 

\fit\x  chlorine,  caoutchin  gives  off  hydrocldorio  acid  and  forms  chlorocaoutc li i ii, 
which,  after  washing  witli  soda-ley,  then  with  water,  and  dehydration  over  chlorid(^  of 
calcium,  forms  a  transparent,  colourless,  neutral,  viscid  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1"433, 
having  a  strong  ethereal  odour  and  extremely  sharp  liurning  taste.  It  dissolves 
sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  etlier,  gives  off  irritating  vapom-s  of  hydro- 
cldorio acid  when  distilled  per  se,  and  yields  a  variety  of  oily  products  by  distillation 
mth  alkalis. 

With  bromine,  caoutchin  gives  off  hydroiu'omic  acid,  but  remains  colourless  and 
transparent ;  it  easily  separates  bromine  from  its  solution  in  water,  alcoliol,  or  etlier, 
forming  heavy  drops  of  oU.  Caoutchin  mixed  with  J  vol.  water  decolorises  bromine 
tin  2317  pts.  bromine  have  been  added  to  100  pts.  caoutchin,  which  is  in  the  ratio 
of  4  at.  bromine  to  1  at.  caoutchin. 

By  the  alternate  action  of  bromine  and  sodium  on  caoutchin,  2  at.  hydi'ogen  are  re- 
moved, and  cymene,  C'll'^  is  produced.  (Williams.) 

With  iodine,  caoutchin  turns  black,  and  gives  off  hydriodic  acid.  It  abstracts 
iodine  from  solution  in  water,  alcohol,  or  etlier,  forming  iodocaoutehin,  which  is  a 
black-brown  oil,  giving  off  Iiydriodic  acid  when  distilled,  easily  decomposed  by  heating 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  bromine,  clilorine,  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  potash,  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  Caoutchin  distilled  with  excess  of  iodine,  forms 
a  coloiu-less  fragrant  oil. 

Hydrochloratc  of  Caoutchin,  C"'H"'.IIC1. — This  compound  is  prepared  by  passing  dry 
chlorine  gas  into  caoutchin  cooled  with  ice,  the  delivery-tulse  terminating  a  little 
above  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  —  washing  the  product  first  with  soda-ley,  tlien  vnih 
water,  and  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  also  produced,  though  in  an  impm-e 
state,  by  treating  caoutchin  with  trichloride  of  antimony  or  mercimc  chloride.  It  is  a 
transparent,  colourless,  neutral,  viscid  liquid,  ha\'ing  a  strong  ethereal  odour  and  a  very 
sharp  burning  taste.  Specific  gravity  1-433.  It  gives  off  very  ii'i-itating  vapours  of 
hydrochloric  acid  when  distilled ;  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  sulphui'ic  acid,  with 
elimination  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  yields  a  variety  of  oily  products  by  distillation 
with  potash,  lime,  or  baryta.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether  ;  also  in  hot  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  separating  out  unchanged  on  cooling; 
but  by  long  boUing  with  the  latter,  it  becomes  carbonised  and  gives  off  hydrochloric 
acid. 
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CAOVTCHOVC.    Cfvm  elastic,  or  Mdia  Rubber.  Gomme  klastiqm.  Federharz.  

A  product  of  several  genera  of  arboraceous  plants,  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  form 
of  a  milky  sap,  and  exudes  from  incisions  made  in  their  trunks.  Among  these  trees 
are  the  Siphonia  elastica,  S.  Cahvchii,  Hivea  caoutchouc,  H.  Guianensis,  Jatropha 
elastica,  Ficus  elastica,  F.  indica,  F.  religiosa.  Formerly  the  greater  part  of  the  good 
caoutchouc  was  imported  from  Para  in  South  America,  but  an  excellent  article  has  of 
late  years  been  brought  from  Assam  and  other  districts  of  India,  in  which  the  trees 
that  yield  it  greatly  abound.  The  juice  drawn  from  the  old  trees  and  in  the  cold 
season  is  preferable  to  that  from  the  young  trees  and  in  the  hot  season,  the  quantity 
being  greater  the  higher  the  incision  is  made  across  and  through  the  bark  of  the  tree. 
The  fluid  is  of  a  creamy  consistence  and  colour.  Its  specific  gravity,  as  imported  into 
this  country  in  well-closed  vessels,  used  to  vary  from  1-0175  to  1'0'1125  (Ure);  the 
lighter  juice  yielded  37  per  cent,  of  solid  caoutchouc;  the  denser  only  20,  though  it 
was  the  thicker  of  the  two.  Some  samples  of  juice  have  a  brownish  tinge,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  little  aloetic  matter  secreted  along  with  it,  which,  if  dried  up  in  it, 
gives  the  caoutchouc  a  certain  degree  of  viscidity,  and  by  its  decomposition  eventually 
destroys  its  firm  texture.  Such  juice  ought  to  be  mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of  water 
and  boUed,  whereby  the  aloes  are  separated  and  the  caoutchouc  concretes  into  a 
white  elastic  mass,  free  from  offensive  smell. 

Much  of  the  caoutchouc  is  imported  in  coarse  rough  masses.  These  are  cleaned  by 
washing  in  a  trough,  with  a  stream  of  water,  and  afterwards  kneaded  together  by  the 
strong  pressure  of  iron-arms  in  an  iron  box.  The  masses  thus  obtained  are  next 
moulded  into  the  forms  of  square  or  round  cheeses  in  a  press,  and  finally  sliced  by 
knives  driven  by  machinery  into  thin  cakes  or  ribbands.  U. 

Faraday  recommends  for  the  pmiflcation  of  caoutchouc,  to  dilute  the  natural  juice 
with  foiu'  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  leave  it  at  rest  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
caoutchouc  then  separates  and  rises  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  cream.  This  is  re- 
moved, diffused  through  a  fresh  quantity  of  water,  and  again  left  to  settle  at  the  surface. 
By  repeating  this  operation  till  the  wash- water  is  perfectly  limpid,  the  caoutchouc  may 
be  obtained  very  nearly  pure.  It  is  then  to  be  spread  upon  a  plate  of  unglazed  earthen- 
ware to  absorb  the  water,  and  afterwards  pressed. 

Pure  caoutchouc  is  colourless  and  transparent,  but  the  best  found  in  commerce  has 
a  more  or  less  dingy  colour  from  having  been  dried  from  the  juice  in  a  smoky  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  It  is  very 
combustible,  and  burns  without  residue,  emitting  a  white  light.  At  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures, it  is  soft,  flexible,  and  highly  elastic.  Freshly  cut  surfaces  adhere  easily  and 
flrnily  when  pressed  together,  a  property  which  is  made  available  in  forming  tubes  and 
vessels  out  of  sheet-caoutchouc.  Below  0°  C.  it  becomes  hard  and  rigid.  When  heated, 
itgraduaUy  softens,  and  at  120°  C.  (248°  F.)  begins  to  melt;  when  it  is  fused,  it  re- 
mains greasy  and  semi-fluid  after  cooling,  but  if  exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  layers, 
gradually  dries  up  and  recovers  its  original  properties,  provided  it  has  not  been  heated 
much  above  its  melting  point.  If,  however,  it  be  heated  to  200°  C.  (398°  F.)  it  begins 
to  fume,  and  is  converted  into  a  viscid  mass  which  no  longer  dries  up.  If  mixed  in 
this  state  with  half  its  weight  of  lime  slaked  to  powder,  it  forms  a  tenacious  non-drying 
cement,  which  serves  admirably  for  attaching  glass-plates  to  vessels  with  ground  lips, 
such  as  are  used  for  preserving  anatomical  preparations,  as  it  forms  an  air-tight,  but 
easily -loosened  joint ;  if  a  drying  cement  be  required,  a  quantity  of  red  lead  may  be 
added  equal  in  weight  to  the  lime. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Ure  (PhU.  Trans.  1822),  confirmed  by  those  of 
Faraday  (Quart.  Journal  of  Sc.  Lit.  and  Art,  xi.  19),  caoutchouc  is  composed  whoUy 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  containing  87'5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  12-5  hydrogen.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  simple  proximate  principle,  but  chiefly  a  mixture  of  two  substances, 
one  much  more  soluble  in  ether,  benzene,  and  other  liquids  than  the  other. 

On  examining  with  the  microscope  a  thin  sheet  of  caoutchouc,  it  is  seen  to  be  filled 
with  irregularly  rounded  pores,  partly  communicating  with  each  other,  and  dilating 
under  the  infiuence  of  liquids.  It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  but 
ether,  benzene,  rock-oil,  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  penetrate  it  rapidly,  causing  it  to 
swell  up  and  apparently  dissolving  it. 

The  liquid  thas  formed,  is  not,  however,  a  complete  solution,  but  a  mixture  formed 
by  the  interposition  of  the  dissol  ved  portion  between  the  pores  of  the  insoluble  sub- 
stance, which  is  considerably  swelled  up,  and  has  thus  become  easy  to  disintegrate. 
By  employing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  solvents,  renewed  from  time  to  time,  with- 
out agitation,  so  as  not  to  break  the  tumefied  portion,  the  caoutchouc  may  be  com- 
pletely separated  into  two  parts,  viz.  a  substance  perfectly  soluble,  ductile,  and  adhering 
strongly  to  the  surface  of  bodies  to  which  it  is  applied  ;  and  another  substance,  clastic, 
tenacious,  and  sparingly  soluble.  The  proportions  of  these  two  principles  vary  with 
the  quantity  of  the  caoutchouc  and  the  nature  of  the  solvent  employed.  Anhydrous 
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ether  extracts  from  amber-coloiu'ed  caoutchouc  66  per  cent,  of  white  soluble  matter; 
oil  of  turpentine  separates  from  common  caoutchouc  49  per  cent,  of  soluljle  matter 
having  a  yellow  colour. 

The  best  solvent  for  caoutchouc  is  a  mixture  of  6  to  8  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol  and 
100  pts.  of  sulphide  of  carbon.    (Payen. ) 

Caoutchouc  is  not  altered  by  dilute  acids.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  acts  slowly,  and 
fuming  nitric  acid  rapidly  on  it,  the  latter  with  complete  decomposition.  It  resists 
strong  allcaline-leys,  even  at  the  boiling  heat. 

Caoutcliouo  yields  by  dry  distillation,  an  empyreumatic  oil  called  oil  of  caoutchouc 
or  cao  utch  oucin,  which  forms  an  excellent  solvent  for  caoutchouc  and  other  resins.  It 
is  a  mixture  of  a  considerable  number  of  hydrocarbons.  Ordinary  impure  caoutchouc 
likewise  yields  small  quantities  of  carbonic  anhydride,  carbonic  oxide,  water,  and 
ammonia. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  hydrocarbons  contained  in  caoutchouc-oil,  different  ex- 
perimenters have  arrived  at  somewhat  different  results.  According  to  Bouehar da t 
(J.  Pharm.  xxiii.  457),  the  most  volatile  of  the  hydrocarbons  has  a  density  of  0'63  at 
—  4°  C. ;  boils  at  a  temperature  above  0°  C,  is  not  solidified  by  cold,  and  is  perhaps 
identical  with  tetrylene,  C''H*'.  The  next,  caoutchene,  isomeric  with  the  first,  has 
a  density  of  0'6o,  boils  at  14"5°C.,  and  solidifies  at  —15°  in  brilliant  needles  wliich 
melt  at  - 10°. 

The  less  volatile  portion  of  the  oil,  which  does  not  distil  till  tlie  temperature  is 
raised  to  315°  C.  and  does  not  solidify  at  the  lowest  temperatui'es,  is  called  heveene. 
It  is  a  clear  yellow  oil  of  specific  gravity  0-921  at  19°  C.  and  belonging  to  the  cam- 
phene  group,  C"H-".  It  mixes  witli  alcohol  and  ether,  absorbs  chlorine  quickly,  and 
solidifies  to  a  waxy  mass.  By  repeated  treatment  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  and 
potash-ley,  it  is  converted  into  an  oil,  boiling  at  228'' C,  having  a  sweeter  and  more 
agreeable  taste  than  heveene,  and  similar  in  many  respects  to  eupione.  (B  o  u  c  h  a  r  d  at. ) 

Himly  (PhU.  Mag.  [3]  Ivi.  579),  by  subjecting  caoutchouc-oil  to  repeated  fractional 
distillation,  obtained:  1.  An  oil  called  Faradayin,  boUing  at  33°  C,  of  specific  gravity 
0'654,  and  dissolved  by  strong  sulphm-ic  acid  witliout  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride. 
According  to  Liebig,  water  separates  from  this  solution  a  colourless  oil  boiling  at 
220°  C.  According  to  Gregory,  botli  ihis  and  the  more  volatile  oils  belong  to  the 
group  of  camphenes,  C"H-'".  The  oil  unites  with  chlorine  and  bromine,  forming 
brown  liquids. — 2.  A  mixtui'e  of  oils  distilling  at  96° C.  from  which  potash  extracts 
creosote,  and  ddute  sulphuric  acid  separates  a  brown  resin,  destroying  the  odour  at  tlio 
same  time.  According  to  Hknly,  the  percentage  of  carbon  in  these  oils  increases  aa 
the  boiling  point  rises. — 3.  Caoutchin  (p.  736). 

Another  hydrocarbon,  isoprene,  polymeric  with  caoutchin,  and  boiling  at  37 — 
38°  C,  has  been  obtained  by  Gr.  Wil  liams  (Proc.  Roy.  iSoc.  x.  56),  from  tlie  distillation 
of  caoutchouc.  From  the  composition  of  these  several  hydrocarbons,  it  aiipi-ars  that 
the  decomposition  of  caoutchouc  by  heat  is  merely  the  disruption  of  a  hydi-ocarbcju  into 
other  compounds  polymeric  with  it. 

The  residue  left  in  the  retort,  after  the  volatile  oil  of  caoutchouc  has  distilled  off, 
forms,  when  dissolved  in  the  oil,  a  varnish  much  used  by  shipwi-ights,  being  impervious 
to  moisture  and  very  elastic.  An  exceedingly  tenacious  glue  is  also  made  l>y  dissolving 
1  pt.  of  caoutchouc,  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  in  4  pts.  of  coal-tar,  adding  2  pts.  of 
shellac  when  the  solution  is  complete,  and  heating  the  whole  in  an  iron  vessel. 

Vulcanised  Caoutchouc.  —  When  caoutclioue  is  kneaded  in  an  iron  box  with 
flowers  of  sulphur  heated  to  about  112°  C.  (234°  F.),  it  takes  up  a  certain  portion  of 
sulpliur,  and  acquires  new  properties  which  greatly  increase  its  iitility  for  various 
purposes  in  the  arts.  It  remains  perfectly  flexible  at  temperatiu-es  below  0°  C.  and 
does  not  soften  at  50°  C.  (122  F.),  whereas  ordinary  caoutchouc  becomes  perfectly  rigid 
at  temperatures  several  degrees  above  the  freezing  point,  while  a  moderate  heat  ren- 
ders it  so  soft  and  adhesive  as  to  be  useless.  This  sulphured  or  vulcanised,  caoutchouc, 
is  an  excellent  material  for  tubes  for  conveying  water  or  gases,  or  for  bags  to  hold  gases 
under  pressure. 

The  vulcanisation  of  caoutchouc  requires  a  temperature  of  about  150°C.  (304°F.), 
maintained  for  a  few  minutes  only.  A  longer  contact  with  sulphur  at  that  temperature 
causes  the  caoutchouc  to  absorb  too  much,  which  renders  it  hard  and  brittle.  Vulca- 
nised caoutclioue  appears  to  retain  only  one  or  two-hundredtlis  of  its  weight  of  sulpliur 
in  the  state  of  combination  ;  a  larger  quantity,  15  or  20  per  Cent.,  remains  simply 
interposed  between  the  pores,  and  may  be  extracted  either  by  the  action  of  solvents, 
such  as  ether,  benzene,  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  or  by  friction,  or  alternate  extension 
and  contraction.  If  the  vrdcanised  caoutchouc  be  heated  to  120°  C,  this  mechanically 
interposed  sidphur  enters  into  combination  with  the  caoutchouc  and  renders  it  brittle. 
The  same  combination  takes  place  slo^viy  at  ordinary  temperatures,  so  that  the  caout- 
chouc after  some  time,  loses  its  elasticity  and  becomes  brittle.    By  contact  with  certain 
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metals,  such  as  lead  or  silver,  the  free  sulphur  in  the  pores  of  the  caoutchouc  is  ub- 
Btracted,  and  thus  again  the  quality  is  deteriorated. 

The  vulcanisation  of  caoutchouc  is  effected  in  various  ways  :  1.  By  immersing  the 
sheet-caoutchouc  in  flowers  of  sulphur  heated  to  112°  C.  till  it  has  absorbed  about  i 
of  its  weight,  and  then  heating  it  for  a  short  time  to  150°  C,  or  by  immersing  the 
caoutchouc  in  flowers  of  sulphur  heated  to  150°,  and  keeping  up  that  temperature  till 
the  sulphuration  is  complete. — 2.  By  immersing  the  caoutchouc  in  a  mixture  of  100  pts. 
sulphide  of  carbon,  and  2-5  protochloride  of  sulphur,  and  then  plunging  it  into 
water  to  decompose  the  excess  of  chloride  of  sulphur. — 3.  By  immersing  articles  of 
caoutchouc  ah-eady  manufactured,  in  a  solution  of  polysulphide  of  calcium  marking 
25°  Baum^,  keeping  them  initfor  three  hoiu-s  in  a  closed  vessel  at  140° C,  and  then 
washing  them  with  weak  alkaline-ley  of  60°  Bm.  This  process  always  yields  the 
right  amount  of  sulphuration. — 4.  By  powdering  100  pts.  of  the  caoutchouc  in  rough 
laminje,  with  a  mixture  of  4  pts.  flowers  of  sulphur  and  50  pts.  slaked  lime,  pressing  it 
between  roUers  so  as  to  incorporate  it  thoroughly  with  the  powder,  then  working  it 
into  various  fabrics  by  the  usual  processes,  and  exposing  the  finished  articles  for  an 
hoiir  to  the  action  of  vapour  of  water.  By  this  last  treatment,  the  surface  of  the 
caoutchouc  experiences  a  kind  of  washing,  which  removes  the  excess  of  sulphide  of 
calcium,  and  brings  it  to  the  exact  degree  of  sulphm-ation  required. 

Hardened  Caoutchouc.  Ebonite.  —  Caoutchouc  may  be  hardened  and  rendered  sus- 
ceptible of  poHsh  by  mixing  it  in  the  kneading  machine  or  between  roUers,  with 
half  its  weight  of  sulphur,  rolling  the  mass  into  sheets,  and  heating  it  for  two  hours 
to  100°  C,  and  then  for  four  hours  to  150°.  At  the  latter  temperature,  the  mass  may 
be  rolled ;  when  cold  it  may  be  cut  like  ivory.  It  serves  for  the  manufactm'e  of 
combs,  knife-hani-Ues,  buttons,  &c.  It  is  also  preeminently  distinguished  by  the  large 
quantity  of  electricity  which  it  evolves  when  rubbed,  and  is  therefore  admirably 
adapted  for  the  plates  of  electrical  machines.  It  resists  the  action  of  solvents  even 
more  obstinately  than  elastic  vulcanised  caoutchouc,  scarcely  even  swelling  up  when 
immersed  in  sulphide  of  carbon.  (For  a  fuU  account  of  the  manufactm'e  and  use  of 
caoutchouc, both  ordinary  and  vidcanised,  see  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures 
and  Mines,  i.  581 — 604.  Muspratt's  Chemistri/,  p.  441 — 451.  Payen,  Precis  de 
Chimie  Industrielle,  4™  (5d.  i.  139—184.    Handw.  d.  Chcm.  2'«  Aufl.  ii.  [2]  836—853.) 

CAOUTCHOUC,  Bai3a-Eaja.li.   See  Eiatekitb. 
CAOUTCHOUCIBT.    Empyreumatic  oil  of  caoutchouc  (p.  739). 
Ci^FBRS.    See  Cappaeis. 

CAPHOPICaiTB.    Syn.  of  Ehein  or  Ehabaebaein. 

CAPIIiIiAE^STY.  The  surface  of  a  liquid  at  rest  is  horizontal,  excepting  where 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  there  it  is  curved,  being  concave  if  the 
liquid  wets  the  vessel,  convex  in  the  contrary  case.  Moreover,  if  one  end  of  a  narrow 
tube  be  dropped  into  the  liquid,  the  level  of  the  liquid  within  the  tube  is  not  the  same 
as  that  without,  but  higher  if  the  liquid  wets  the  vessel  and  assumes  a  concave  surface, 
lower  if  it  does  not  wet  the  vessel  and  forms  a  convex  surface ;  thus  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  oils,  &c.,  rise  in  narrow  tubes  of  glass,  metal,  or  wood,  having  the  inner  surface 
clean ;  but  if  the  surface  is  gi-eased  so  that  the  liquid  cannot  wet  it,  depression  takes 
place  instead  of  elevation  :  merciuy  is  also  depressed  in  tubes  of  glass,  but  rises  in  a 
tin  tube,  to  which  it  can  adhere.  The  phenomenon  is  called  capillarity  (from 
cainlla,  a  hair),  becaiise  it  is  most  conspicuous  in  tubes  of  very  fine  bore.  The  term  is, 
however,  extended  to  all  the  alterations  of  level  and  form  of  surface  which  take  place 
at  the  contact  of  liquids  and  solids.  The  curved  surface  of  the  liquid  within  the 
tube  is  caUed  a  meniscus. 

The  amount  of  elevation  of  a  liquid  in  capillary  tubes  is  measured  by  reading  off 
with  the  eathetometer  (a  telescope  moving  up  and  down  a  vertical  scale,  p.  274),  first  the 
height  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  meniscus,  then  the  height  of  a  fine  metallic  point  brought 
exactly  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  Kqiiid.  In  making  this  last  observation,  the 
point  is  brought  down  to  the  surface  of  the  Hquid,  till  it  exactly  coincides  with  its  re- 
flected image  therein,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  is  then  removed  with  a  pipette 
so  as  to  leave  the  extremity  free.  Another  mode  of  observation,  adopted  chiefly  for 
measuring  the  depression  of  mercm-y  in  glass  tubes,  is  to  place  the  liquid  in  a  syphon- 
tube  one  arm  of  which  is  of  capillaiy  bore,  while  the  other  is  wide  enough  to  render 
the  alteration  of  level  due  to  capillarity  imperceptible.  The  difference  of  level  in  the 
two  arms  is  then  read  off  with  the  eathetometer. 

By  these  methods  it  has  been  found  that  the  elevation  or  depression  of  liquids  in 
capillary  tubes  is  regulated  by  the  following  laws  : 

1.  In  a  tube  of  given  diameter,  the  amount  of  elevation  or  depression  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  liquid,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  nature  or  the  thickness  of  the  material  of 
the  tube,  the  nature  of  the  tube  merely  determining  whether  the  liquid  shall  be  elevated 
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or  ilepresscJ,  according  as  the  tube  is  or  is  not  wetted  by  it,  Lut  not  affecting  the 
a:nount. 

2,  The  amount  of  elevation  or  depression  varies  with  the  temperature,  but  not  accord- 
ing to  tlie  same  law  as  the  density.  Thus  Gay-Lussac  found  that  in  a  tube  of  1  milli- 
metre diameter,  the  heights  to  which  alcohol  rose  varied  with  the  temperature  and 
density,  as  follows : 

Density.  Tempfrature.  Height  of  Column. 

0-8196  8°C.  12-18  mm. 

0-8135  16    „  9-15  „ 

0-8595  10   „  12-01  „ 

0  9415  8   „  12-91  „ 

3.  In  very  narrow  cylindrical  tubes,  the  amount  of  elevation  or  depression  of  a  given 
iit^uid  varies  inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the  tube. 

■i.  In  the  annular  space  enclosed  between  a  wide  cylindrical  tube,  and  a  solid  cyUnder 
which  nearly  fills  it,  the  height  to  which  a  liquid  rises  is  half  that  to  which  it  would 
rise  in  a  cyhndrical  tube  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  annular  space. 
Hence  also  between  two  parallel  flat  plates,  which  may  be  regarded  as  cylinders  of  in- 
finite radius,  the  height  to  which  a  liquid  rises  is  half  that  in  a  cyhndrical  tube  whose 
diameter  is  equal  to  the  width  between  the  plates. 

The  following  table  shows  the  height,  as  determined  by  Frankenheim  (Pogg. 
Ann.  Isx,  515),  to  which  different  liquids  rise  in  cylindrical  tubes  of  1  millimetre  radius 
at  25°  G. 


Specific 

Height 

in 
millim. 

Specific 

Height 
in 

miUini. 

Grrivity 

Cravity. 

0-S40 

6-60 

W.-iter  

0-9'i7 

Il-r,7 

oil  of  turpentine 

0  871 

0-33 

Sulphide  of  caib'in  . 

1-253 

4-84 

Oil  of  leinon  .... 

li-K_'0 

6-G3 

Ti  ichloride  of  phosphorus 

1-45 

3-75 

Kock-oil  ..... 

0-8  ;7 

Gr)2 

Di^ulphide  of  chioi  iiie 

l-(;87 

4-115 

Oil  ol  cloves  .... 

1  (1311 

6-0  J 

'IVichlonde  of  arsenic 

2-18 

4-07 

Kupioiie  ..... 

O-liTi 

&*72 

Dithlori  le  ot  tin 

2-50 

5-73 

Chloride  of  nitrogen 

1-34 

39 

n-7i(i 

4-77 

3-0 

4  5 

Oxalic  ether  .... 

I-(l!l.! 

6-115 

■J- 14 

5-8 

j\cetic  ether  .... 

0-74'J 

6-61 

— 4-(i 

For  tlie  theory  of  capillar-y  phenomena,  wo  must  refer  to  works  on  physics  {vid. 
Midler,  Lchrhv.cli  der  Pliysik  und  Mitcorologic,  1853,  i.  97). 

CiLPSromoii.  One  of  the  constituents  of  beech-tar,  first  separated  by  R  e  i  o  h  e  n- 
bach  (J.  pr.  Ghem.  i.  1).  According  to  Volckel  (Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  Lxxxvi.  99), 
capnomor  is  contained,  together  with  creosote  and  another  oil,  in  the  jiortion  of  wood-tar 
which  is  soluble  in  potash,  and  on  distilling  the  alkaline-liquid,  capnomor  passes  over 
with  the  vapour  of  water.  It  is  perhaps  partly  formed  Ity  the  decomposition  of  the 
creosote. 

It  is  a  colom-less  oil,  having  a  peculiar  odour,  rather  lighter  than  water ;  boils 
between  180°  and  208°  C.  Insoluble  in  pure  water  and  in  potash,  but  dissolves  partially 
when  creosote  is  lilvewise  present.  Gontaius  81-2  carbon  and  7-8  hydrogen  ;  perhaps 
C'lI-'^O-.  It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  red-pm-ple  colour;  the  solution 
is  decolorised  by  water  and  then  contains  a  conjugated  acid.  Nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  prussio  and  oxalic  acid  and  another  crystalline  substance. 

CiLPORCXASrsTS.  A  silicate  of  calcium  and  aluminium  found  in  several  localities 
in  Tuscany,  both  in  radiated  lamime  and  in  crystals  belonging  to  the  monoclinic 
system;  cleavage  perfectly  parallel  to  OP  and  ooPoo,  easy  also  parallel  to  ooP.  It 
has  a  flesh-red  colour  with  nacreous  lustre  ;  transparent  only  in  thin  laminae.  Specific 
gra-vity  2--170.  Hardness  =  3-5.  It  splits  easily  into  thin  acieular  fragments.  It 
gives  olF  water  when  heated  in  a  tube;  and  melts  with  intumescence  to  a  white  enamel 
before  the  blowpipe.  Dissolves  easily  in  acids,  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica.  Ac- 
cording to  Anderson's  analysis  (N.  Edmb.  Phil.  J.  xxxiv.  21),  it  contains  52-8  SiO^, 
21-7  Al^O^  O'l  Fe^O^  11-3  Ga'-'O,  M  K-0,  0-2Na-^O,  0-4  Mg-0  and  13-1  H'-'O  ( =  100-7), 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  Ga'-'O. Al'0^.4SiO'  +  3  aq.  It  appears  to  be  a  variety 
of  Launiontite  formed  by  weathering. 

CilPPAKIS  SFSIfOSA..  A  shrub  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  root-bark 
of  which  is  saitl  to  contain  a  neutral  bitter  principle  of  sharp  irritatuig  taste,  and 
resembling  senegin.  The  flower- buds  piclded  in  salt  and  vinegar  form  capers.  Dis- 
tilled with  water  they  yield  a  distillate  having  an  alliaceous  odour.  After  they  have 
been  washed  with  cold  wafer,  hot  water  exi  i';H-ts  from  them  capric  acid  and  a  gelatinous 
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substance  of  the  pectin  group.  Capric  acid  is  sometimes  found  deposited  on  the  caliceS 
of  the  buds  in  white  specks  having  the  appearance  of  wax.    (Eochleder  and  Bias.) 

CAVltAIi.  A  term  applied  sometimes  to  caproic,  eometimes  to  capric  aldehyde 
(see  those  compounds). 

CAPRABCIDE.  Caprinamide.  CH'^'NO  =  N.C"'H"0.H2.— The  primary  amide 
of  capric  acid,  produced  by  the  action  of  strong  ammonia,  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
caprate  of  ethyl.  When  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  it  forms  colourless 
shining  ci-j'staUine  scales,  which  have  a  silky  lustre  when  dry,  are  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  aqueous  ammonia,  but  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol.  (Rowney,  Ann.  Ch,  Pharm. 
Ixxix.  231.) 

CAPRIC  A.CXD.  Euiic  Acid.  C'E^'Ol  (Gm.  xiv.  485,)— Tliis  acid  was  first 
discovered  by  Chevreul  in  the  butter  of  cow's  milk.  It  is  contained  in  cocoa-nut  oil, 
and  in  several  kinds  of  fusel  oil ;  it  occiu^  among  the  products  of  the  distillation  of 
oleic  acid  and  of  cholo'idic  acid,  and  is  also  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid  and 
of  oil  of  rue. 

According  to  Rowney,  it  is  obtained  pure  and  in  tolerable  quantity  from  the  residue 
which  remains  in  the  distillation  of  fusel  oil,  after  the  amylic  alcohol  has  distilled  off 
at  132°  C.  The  caproic  acid  is  present  as  caprate  of  amyl.  When  this  residue  is  de- 
composed by  boiling  with  caustic  potash,  the  amylic  alcohol  distils  over,  and  tlie  residue 
contains  caprate  of  potassium.  On  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  capric  acid  is 
liberated  as  an  oily  mass,  which  is  washed  with  water  and  dissolved  in  dilute  am- 
monia. The  caprate  of  ammonium  is  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  the  in- 
soluble barium-salt  which  precipitates  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  cold,  and  dissolved  in 
boiling  water :  on  cooling,  caprate  of  barium  is  deposited  almost  pure.  To  obtain  the 
acid,  this  salt  is  treated  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  the  solution  of  caprate  of 
sodium  is  filtered  from  the  carbonate  of  barium,  then  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid, 
which  tlirows  down  capric  acid  almost  colourless,  and  in  the  solid  form.  It  is  purified 
by  solution  in  alcohol  and  reprecipitation  by  water. 

The  Capbates  are  mostly  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 

Caprate  of  Barium,  C'*H'"BaO''',  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water,  from  which  it  separates  in  needle-shaped  or  large  prismatic  crystals,  which 
float  on  water  if  not  moistened. 

Caprate  of  Calcium,  C'°H'^CaO-,  falls  as  a  white  insoluble  powder  when  caprate 
of  ammonium  is  mixed  with  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  more  difficultly  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water  than  the  barium-salt,  and  crystallises  in  beautiful  lustrous  laminae. 

Caprate  of  Magnesium  resembles  the  calcium-salt. 

Caprate  of  Lead  is  precipitated  as  a  white  amorphous  powder  when  caprate  of 
sodium  is  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead.    It  is  very  little  jioluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 

Caprate  of  Silver  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  caprate  of 
ammonium.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  is  deposited  on  cooling  in 
needle-shaped  crystals.    When  moist,  it  is  readOy  changed  by  exposure  to  light. 

Caprate  of  Sod  ium  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  On  evaporation  it  is 
obtained  as  a  horny  mass,  presenting  traces  of  crystallisation.  It  is  easily  soluble  in 
hot  absolute  alcohol,  forming  an  opalescent  mass. 

Caprate  of  Ethyl.  Capric  ether,  C"'H"'(C'-'H*)0',  is  formed  by  dissolving  capric 
acid  in  absolute  alcohol,  saturating  the  solution  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and 
then  mixing  with  water.  It  separates  as  an  oily  layer,  which,  when  washed  with 
water,  forms  a  ccilourless  liquid  of  specific  gravity  0'862.  E.  A. 

CAPRIC  ASiDEHTTUB.  C"'H-''0.  —  The  aldehyde  of  capric  acid  has  not  yet 
been  obtained  with  certainty.  It  was  formerly  supposed,  according  to  the  results  of 
Gerhardt  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiv.  9G)  and  Wagner  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xlvi.  15-5  ;  lii.  48), 
to  be  the  chief  constituent  of  oil  of  rue,  but  according  to  Gr.  Williams  (Phil.  Trans. 
1858,  p.  199),  this  oil  consists mainty  of  euodic  aldehyde,  C"H--0.  This  result,  so  far 
as  regards  the  quantitative  constitution,  has  been  confirmed  by  Hallwachs  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxiii.  107),  who,  however,  maintains  that  the  body  C"H--0  is  not  an  aldehyde. 
According  to  more  recent  statements  by  Wagner,  on  the  contrary,  oil  of  rue  is  really 
capric  aldehyde,  and  forms  with  ammonia  a  compound  which,  when  treated  with  sul- 
phydric  acid,  yields  thiocapric  aldehyde,  C^"II'''S'-N,  and  with  hydrochloric  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid  a  compound  homologous  with  alanine.  (See  Eue,  Oil  of.)  (Handw.  d. 
Chem.  2"  Aufl.  ii.  [2]  741.) 

CAPRlOTAiaiUE.    See  Capramide. 

CAFSIOCIATJITS.    Syn.  with  Caporci.vnitb. 

CAPROESTE.    Syn.  with  Hexylene,  C"H'-. 
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CA^ROXC  ACID.  CH'^O^  (Gm.  xi.  414.)— This  acid,  tlio  sixth  in  the  series 
(if  fatty  acids,  was  first  discovered  by  CheATeul  in  the  butter  of  cow's  milk,  in  which  it 
exists  in  combination  with  glycerin.  It  exists  in  considerable  quantity  in  cocoa-nut 
oil,  and  in  cheese,  and  is  a  not  unfrequent  product  of  the  oxidation  of  the  fatty  acids  of 
higher  atomic  weiglit;  it  is  also  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  poppy  oil  and  of  casein. 

From  cocoa-nut  oil  it  is  readily  obtained  by  saponification  with  soda-ley  of  spe- 
cific gravity  1-12.  The  soap  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  rapidly  distUled 
from  a  copper  retort.  The  distillate,  which  consists  essentially  of  caproic  and  caprylio 
acids,  is  neutralised  with  baryta,  and  tlie  solution  evaporated  to  crystallisation.  Tho 
crystals  which  first  form  are  caprylate  of  barium  ;  when  the  solution  is  further  evapo- 
rated and  allowed  to  stand,  caproate  of  barium  is  obtained  in  verrucose  crystals.  The 
salt  piu'ified  by  crystallisation  and  decomposed  bj'  a  stronger  acid,  yields  caproic  acid 
in  an  oily  form. 

The  best  method  of  preparation  is  that  of  Frankland  of  Kolbe,  viz.  the  decomposi- 
tion of  cyanide  of  amyl  by  potash  : 

CH-'N  +  KHO  +  H=0  =  C«H"KO^  +  NHl 

Cyanide  Ciiprcate  of  Ammonia, 

of  amyl.  potassi-ini. 

The  process  as  modified  by  Wurtz,  is  as  follows :  —  To  prepare  cyanide  of  amyl, 
the  black  mass  obtained  by  calcining  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  a  covered  cru- 
cible,, is  placed  in  a  retort  connected  with  the  lower  part  of  a  Liebig's  condenser, 
together  with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  to  boil- 
ing. A  quantity  of  iodide  of  amyl,  not  quite  sufficient  to  decompose  the  cyanide,  is 
then  gradually  introduced  through  a  funnel-tulie,  and  the  boiling  is  continued  till  the 
decomposition  is  complete.  This  point  is  ascertained  by  allowing  a  drop  of  the  oil 
which  separates  on  the  addition  of  water,  to  evaporate  on  the  end  of  a  glass  rod  held  in 
a  flame :  the  presence  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  iodide  is  perceptible  by  the  brown 
vapours  of  iodine  produced.  When  the  conversion  of  the  iodide  is  effected,  the  alco- 
holic liquor  is  mixed  with  excess  of  water,  and  the  oil  which  separates  is  boiled  with 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash  in  a  retort  connected  with  the  lower  end  of  a  Liebig's 
condenser,  imtil  it  is  completely  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  caproic  acid.  The  ca- 
proate of  potassium  is  then  decomposed  by  a  stronger  acid,  and  the  oily  layer  removed 
and  distilled. 

Caproic  acid  is  a  clear  mobile  oil  of  specific  gravity  0'931  at  15°  C.  It  has  a  sudo- 
rific odour  and  penetrating  acid  taste.  Sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
completely  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  acid  prepared  from  cyanide  of  amyl  solidifies  at 
—  9°  C,  and  boils  at  198°,  and  according  to  Wurtz,  has  the  property  of  circular  pola- 
risation. That  from  cocoa-nut  oil  boils  between  202°  and  209°  (probably  owing  to  an 
admixture  of  caprylic  acid),  and  does  not  affect  the  plane  of  polarisation. 

Caproic  acid  is  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid  without  change  in  the  cold,  and  is  again 
liberated  on  the  addition  of  water.  A  concentrated  solution  of  caproate  of  potassium, 
when  subjected  to  a  current  from  six  of  Bunsen's  elements,  is  electrolysed  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  valerate  of  potassium.  The  oil  which  separates  on  the  surface  contains 
amyl,  C'H--,  together  with  another  body,  which  is  proliably  caproate  of  amyl,  result- 
ing from  a  secondary  decomposition : 

2C'^H"K0'  +  0  =  cm--  +  K=CO'  +  CO^ 

Caproate  of  Amyl.  Carbonate 

potassium.  ol  potassium. 

or  2C«H"K02  +  O  -H  H'O  =  C'"H"  +  2KHC0'. 

Caproate  of  Amyl.        Ac'd  carbonate 

potassium.  of  potassium. 

Capeoates. — The  salts  of  caprie  acid  resemble  the  valerates,  and  are  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Caproate  of  Ammonium,  obtained  by  satui-ating  caproic  acid  with  ammoniacal 
gas,  is  a  crystalline  salt,  which,  by  absorbing  more  ammonia,  again  deliquesces. 

Cap  roote  of  Bari u m  is  obtained  by  saturating  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  barium. 
By  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  solution  below  18°C.  it  ci-ystaUises  in  lustrous 
hexagonal  laminae,  which  become  milky  in  the  air.  Crystallised  above  30°  C.  it  forms 
needles  often  of  some  length.  It  dissolves  in  12-5  pts.  of  water  at  20°  C.  In  moist 
air  it  smells  of  caproic  acid,  and  its  aqueous  solution  deposits  a  basic  salt  when  boiled. 
A\1ien  distilled  it  yields  combustible  gases,  among  which  propylene,  is  present 

in  greatest  quantity,  and  an  oil  passes  over  which  contains  propione,  C"H"0.  The 
residue  consists  of  carbonate  of  barium  and  charcoal. 

Caproate  of  Calcium  forms  lustrous  square  laminne,  which  are  soluble  in  49  pts. 
of  water  at  14°  C,  and  fuse  on  being  heated,  emitting  an  odour  Uke  that  of  the 
LabiatiB. 
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Caproate  of  Magnesium,  C*H"MgO- +  aq.,  crystallises  in  small  aggregated 
needles,  which  retain  1  at.  of  water  when  heated  above  100°  C. 

Caproate  of  Potassium,  C''II"KO^  is  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation 
of  its  solution,  as  a  transparent  jeUy,  which  becomes  opaque  when  warmed. 

Caproate  of  Silver,  CS'iAgO-,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  an  aqueous  solution 
of  the  barium-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  white  precipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water.  After  being  washed  out  with  cold,  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  it 
separates  on  cooling  in  magnificent  crj'stalHne  laminae,  which  are  unaltered  by  light. 

Caproate  of  Sodium,  C°H"NaO^,  resembles  the  potassium-compound.  Its 
aqueous  solution  forms  a  white  uncrystalline  mass  on  evaporation. 

Caproate  of  Strontium,  C^"SrO-,  crystallises  in  transparent  lamina;,  which 
effloresce  in  the  air.  E.  A. 

CAPKOZC  AXiCOHOli.    See  Hexylic  Alcoeoi.. 

CA.PROZC  A.I.B£iHY3}E.  Hydride  of  Caproyl.  C^H'^O  =  C«H"O.H.  — This 
compound  appears  to  be  produced  in  small  quantity  in  the  dry  distillation  of  caproate  of 
calcium  or  barium,  being  found  chiefly  in  tlie  first  portion  of  the  distillate  obtained  by 
the  rectilication  of  crude  caprone.  (Br  azier  and  Gossleth,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixx.  256.) 

CAPROIC  ASTHYSRIDB  ov  Anhj droll s  Caproic  Acid.  C'^H-'O' =  (C^H"0)20. 
—  According  to  Chiozza,  this  body  is  prepared  by  placing  6  at.  caproate  of  barium  in 
a  retort,  and  gradually  adding  1  at.  oxyeliloride  of  phosphorus.  The  mass  becomes 
warm  and  pasty;  on  cooHng  it  is  extracted  with  pure  ether;  the  ethereal  solution 
is  agitated  with  weak  potash,  then  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium ;  and  finally  the  ether 
is  evaporated  in  the  water-bath. 

Caproic  anhydride  is  a  neutral  oil,  lighter  than  water,  and  with  an  odour  resembling 
caproic  acid.  When  heated  it  volatilises,  emitting  an  aromatic  odour,  and  leaving  a 
slight  carbonaceous  residue.  E.  A. 

CAPROXC  ETHERS.  Caproate  of  Methyl,  C«H"(CH')02,  is  obtained,  accord- 
ing to  Fehling,  by  mixing  2  pts.  each  of  caproic  acid  and  of  wood-spirit  with  1  pt.  of 
sulphiu'ic  acid,  and  gently  heating  the  mixture.  The  liqiiid  is  mixed  with  water,  and 
the  supernatant  oil  is  washed  with  water  and  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is 
a  colourless  liquid  of  specific  gravity  0-8977  at  18°  C. ;  boUs  at  150°  C.  Its  vapour- 
density  is  4'623. 

Caproate  of  Ethyl,  C'H"(C-H*)0^  is  obtained  like  the  preceding  compound.  It  is 
a  transparent  Liquid,  with  a  pine-apple  odour,  somewhat  resembling  butyric  ether,  but 
not  so  delicate.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0-882  at  18°  C,  and  it  boUs  at  162°  C.  Its  va- 
ponr-density  is  4-97. 

Caproate  of  Amyl.  C^H"(C^H")0^ — Crude  caproic  acid  (prepared  by  Frankland 
and  Kolbe's  method),  the  greater  part  of  which  passes  over  at  198°  C,  contains  an  ad- 
mixture of  caproate  of  amyl.  On  continuing  the  distillation,  it  passes  over  at  212°  C. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  by  neutralising  the  crude  acid  with  carbonate  of  potassium, 
whereupon  it  remains  undissolved  as  an  oily  layer.  Removed,  dried  over  cl  Joride  of 
calcium,  and  rectified,  it  is  obtained  pure,  and  of  constant  boiling  point  at  211°  C.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  aU  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  potash  into  caproate  of  potassium  and  amylic  alcohol.  E.  A. 

CAPROSTE.  C"H--'0  ?  Wlien  caproate  of  barium  is  submitted  to  destructive  dis- 
tillation, tritylene  and  other  gases  are  given  oiF,  and  a  colourless  oil  passes  over.  If 
this  oil  be  dried  and  rectified,  it  begins  to  boil  at  120°  C,  and  the  thermometer  ulti- 
mately rises  to  160° — 170°  C.  By  rectification,  a  product  is  obtained,  boiling  con- 
stantly at  165°  C.  It  is  a  colourless  oil,  lighter  than  and  insoluble  in  water,  and  having 
a  peculiar  odour.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  becomes  brown  in  the  air, 
and  is  attacked  by  nitric  acid  even  in  the  cold,  nitrovaleric  acid,  C*II°(NO-)0-,  being 
apparently  formed. 

The  boiling-point  of  this  compound  (164°  C),  diifers  widely  from  that  calculated  for 
caprone,  232°,  and  it  is  hence  doubtfid  whether  it  is  the  true  caprone. 

CAPROM-ITKIZiE.  C"II"N.  This  compound,  which  contains  the  elements  of 
caproate  of  ammonium  minus  water  [C''H"(NII')0^  -  2H-'0],  has  not  been  obtained 
directly  from  that  salt.  The  isomeric  (or  identical)  compound,  cyanide  of  amyl, 
C'"'H".CN,  is  obtained  by  heating  an  alcohobc  solution  of  iodide  of  amyl  to  the 
boiling  point,  with  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  (See  Ctanides  of  Alcohoi,- 
Eadicles.) 

CAPROSrOVXi.  A  name  applied  by  Weltzien  to  the  radicle  CH",  wliich  may  be 
supposed  to  exist  in  caproic  aldehyde,  C"II".H.O,  and  in  caprone,  C''H".C''H".0. 

CAPROTTI.  (or  Ciipronyl,  according  to  Weltzien),  C"H"0.— The  i*a,diclo  of  caproic 
acid  and  its  derivatives  :  c.  y.  caproic  acid  =  C''IJ''O.II.O  ;  caproic  aldeliydc,  0''H"O.H  ; 
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oaprone,  C^H"O.C'''H",  &c.  The  same  term  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  corre- 
spondino;  alcohol-radicle  CH'^ ;  but  it  is  much  better  to  designate  this  radicle  by  the 
name  Hexyl,  as  proposed  by  Gerhardt.    (See  Hexyi.) 

CAPROYLiLMirJE.    See  Hextiamine. 

CATHO'Y'St'S'NTl.    See  Hexylene. 

CAPRirSi  or  KUTTTIi,  C"'H"'0.  —  The  radicle  of  capric  or  rntic  acid, 
O"'H"'0.H.0,  and  its  derivatives.  The  same  term  is  apjjlied  to  CH'-^O,  the  radicle 
of  caprylic  acid  :  it  is  better  however  to  call  the  latter  caprylyl,  unless  indeed  the 
term  capric  acid  be  altogether  abandoned,  and  rutic  acid  substituted  for  it.  C'°H"'0 
would  then  be  called  rutyl,  and  CH'^O,  capryl.  There  is  at  present  great  confusion 
between  the  names  of  these  radicles,  which  is  further  increased  by  the  application  of 
the  same  name,  capryl,  to  C^H",  the  radicle  of  the  8-earbon  alcohol.  For  this  last- 
mentioned  radicle  we  shall  use  G-erhardt's  name  Octyl  (g.  v.') 

caPRYXiASSlWE.    See  Octylamin-e. 

CAFKirSiEUS.    See  Octyleots. 

CAPIllfE.SC  ikCIB.  C^H'^O^  =  C'H'^O.H.O  (Gm.  xiii.  190).— Caprylic  acid  was 
discovered  by  Lercb,  in  the  butter  of  cow's  milk.  It  is  also  contained  in  cocoa-nut  oil 
and  in  Limburg  cheese ;  in  several  kinds  of  fusel  oil  it  occurs  partly  free  and  partly 
in  comliination  with  ethyl  and  amyl. 

The  best  som'ce  for  this  acid  is  cocoa-nut  oil :  from  the  difficult  solubility  of  its 
barium  salt,  it  is  easily  separated  from  caproic  acid,  with  which  it  is  associated  (see 
Capeoic  Acid).  The  caprylate  of  barium  is  purified  by  reerj'staUisation ;  its  aqueous 
solution  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  oily  liquid  which  rises  to  the  surface 
is  washed  and  distilled :  the  distillate  between  230  and  238°  C.  is  pure  caprylic  acid. 

Caprylic  acid  has  a  feeble  but  unpleasant  odour,  which  is  more  perceptible  when 
the  acid  is  warm.  It  solidifies  at  12°  C,  melts  at  15°,  and  as  the  liquid  slowly  cools, 
laminae  resembling  cholesterin  form  in  it.  At  20°,  its  specific  gravity  is  0'911.  It 
boils  at  236°— 238° ;  its  observed  vapoiu-  density  is  5-31  (calculated  4-98). 

Caprylic  acid  is  monobasic,  tlie  general  formida  of  its  salts  being  CTI'^MO-. 
Caprylate  of  Barium,  C^H'^BaO'-,  crystallises  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution,  in  fine, 
white,  fatty  laminfe  ;  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  small  white  grains.  It  dissolves 
in  50  pts.  water  at  100°  C,  and  in  126  pts.  at  10°.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  contains  no  water  of  crystallisation,  and  can  be  heated  to  100°  without 
change. 

Caprylate  of  L(ad,  CH'^PbO^  is  obtained  on  mixing  caprylate  of  barium  with 
nitrate  of  lead.    Is  a  spai-ingly  soluble  precipitate,  which  melts  at  100°  C. 

Caprylate  of  Silvtr,  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  is  white  and  insoluble.    E.  A. 

Suhstitution-derivativc  of  Caprylic  Acid. 

NiTROCAPHTLic  AciD.  C^H"*NO'  =  C«H'XN0-)02  (Wirz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ. 
289). — This  acid  is  produced  by  the  continued  action  of  nitric  acid  at  the  boiling  heat  on 
the  mixture  of  non-volatile  fatty  acids  which  is  obtained  from  cocoa-nut  oil  by  saponify- 
ing the  oil  with  soda,  decomposing  the  soap  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling  off  the 
volatile  acids.  Afterwashing  the  product  with  hot  water,  till  the  grains  of  suberic  acid 
mixed  with  it  are  removed,  there  remains  a  heavy  oil,  containing  nothing  but  nitroca- 
prylic  and  nitroeapric  acids.  The  acid  thus  obtained  is  a  yellowish-red,  syrupy  oil.  hav- 
ing a  peculiar  odour  and  bitter  taste,  of  specific  gravity  1-093,  at  18°  C.  ;  it  dissolves 
sparingly  in  water,  more  easily  in  strong  nitric  acid.  When  heated,  it  becomes  dark- 
coloured,  and  decomposes,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  acid,  and  at  a  higher  temperature, 
detonates  slightly. 

Nitrocaprylic  acid  neutralises  alkalis  completely.  "With  ammonia,  it  forms  a  yel- 
lowish-red, and  with  potash  a  deep  red  solution,  leaving  an  uuci'j'stallisable  mass 
when  evaporated.  The  ammonia-salt  yields  with  salts  of  calcium,  barium,  lead,  and 
copper,  flaky  precipitates,  whieli  form  a  viscid  mass  when  stirred.  Tlie  silver-salt, 
CTi"Ag(NO^)0*  is  precipitated  in  yellowish-white  flakes,  which  dry  up  to  ayeUowish- 
grey  mass. 

CAFavZiIC  AIiCOHOSi.    See  Octylic  Alcohol. 

CJl?H.ir2«IC  A2.BEHiri5B.  Hydride  of  Caprylyl,  CH'^'O  =  CH'^^O.H.— A  body 
having  this  composition  and  capable  of  uniting  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  alkali-metals, 
is  obtained,  among  other  products,  by  the  diy  distillation  of  castor-oil  soap  (riciuoleata 
of  sodium  or  potassium),  either  alone  or  with  excess  of  alkali.  It  was  first  obtained 
by  Limpricht  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xciii.  242),  who  regards  it  as  caprylic  aldehyde; 
afterwards  examined  by  Bouis  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlviii.  99),  who  talves  the  same 
view  of  its  constitution;  and  further  l>y  Stadeler(.r.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxii.  241),  and  by 
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Dachauer  (Aim.  Ch.  Pliarm.  cvi.  270),  who  regard  it  as  an  acetone,  viz.  methyl- 
oenanthyl,  CH'.C'H"0.    According  to  Bonis,  the  aldehyde  is  formed,  together  with 
an  acid  (C'"H"0-),  and  without  evolution  of  gas,  chiefly  when  castor-oU  soap  is  slowly 
heated  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  225° — 230°  C,  and  without  excess  of  alkali  : 
C'^H^'O'  =  C"H"=0  +  C"'H'«02; 

Ricinoleic         Caprylic         New  acid, 
acid.  aldehyde. 

whereas  if  the  soap  be  qviickly  and  strongly  heated,  especially  ■with  excess  of  alkali, 
hydrogen  is  abundantly  evolved,  and  octylic  alcohol  is  produced,  together  with  sebacic 
acid  (see  page  98).  Malaguti  obtained  sometimes  octylic  alcohol,  sometimes  caprylic 
aldehyde,  but  always  sebacic  acid ;  he  explains  the  formation  of  these  products  by  the 
equations : 

CisjjsiQ'  +  H^O  +  0  =  C^H'SQ  +  C-H'^O' 

Uicinoleic  Octylic  Sebacic 

acid.  alcohol.  acid. 

C'ff'O'   +    0^  =   C^H'^O   +  C>»H'80' 
Caprylic 
aldehyde. 

Stadeler  and  Dachauer  likewise  obtained  sebacic  acid  in  every  case  (p.  98). 

Caprylic  aldehyde  is  also  produced  by  distOIing  a  mixture  of  caprylate  and  formate 
of  calcium  (Limpricht): 

To  prepare  pure  caprylic  aldehyde,  the  crude  distillate  obtained  by  heating  castor- 
oil  soap  with  excess  of  hydrate  of  potassium,  is  treated  with  a  strong  aqueous  solution 
of  acid  sulphite  of  sodium ;  and  the  resulting  crystalline  mass  is  repeatedly  pressed 
between  paper,  washed  with  alcohol,  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  whereby  it  is  decomposed,  and  caprylic  aldehyde  set  free  :  it  is  then  dried  over 
chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified.  According  to  Bonis,  it  is  better  to  distil  the  neutral 
soap  se,  or  better  still,  the  barium-salt  formed  from  it,  because  the  latter  does  not 
froth. 

Caprylic  aldehyde  is  a  colourless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  an  aromatic 
odour  and  caustic  taste.  Specific  gravity  0-818  at  19°  C.  (Bonis).  BoUing  point 
178°  (Limpricht);  171°  under  ordinary  pressure  (Bonis).  It  is  insoluble  in  water. 
It  biu-ns  with  a  bright  non-smokmg  flame ;  becomes  acid  when  warm  air  or  oxygen  is 
passed  through  it  (Bonis) ;  and  is  violently  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  with  formation 
of  caprylic  acid  and  other  fatty  acids  ;  chromic  acid  also  partly  converts  it  into  an 
acid.  Heated  with  solid  potash,  it  forms  a  brown  spongy  mass.  With  ammoniacal 
nitrate  of  silver  it  forms  a  metallic  mirror.  With  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  it  forms 
chloride  of  octylene,  CH^CP. 

Caprylic  aldehyde  unites  with  acid  sulphites  of  alkali-metals,  without  rise  of  tempe- 
rature. The  compounds  are  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  acid  sulphite,  and  are  decom- 
posed by  water.    The  sodium-salt  contains  2C*H"*0.2NaSO'.SO-  +  2  aq. 

CAPRVXiIC  ANHYDRIDE.  Anhjdroiis  Cupri/lic  acid,  C"H^»0'.  =  (O'H'=0)^0. 
— This  body  is  obtained  by  treating  6  at.  caprylate  of  barium  with  1  at.  of  oxychloride 
of  pho.sphorus.  Much  heat  is  disengaged,  and  the  mixture  is  changed  into  a  pasty 
mass,  developing  a  peculiar  and  unpleasant  odour,  which  probably  arises  from  chloride 
of  caprylyl.  From  this  pasty  mass,  the  anhydride  is  extracted  by  treatment  with 
ether,  which  must  be  free  from  alcoliol.  The  ethereal  solution  is  agitated  with  dUute 
potash-ley,  in  order  to  remove  caprylic  acid,  and  then  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium. 
On  the  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution,  the  anhydride  is  left  as  a  clear  mobile  oil, 
lighter  than  water.  When  freshly  prepared,  it  has  a  sickly  odour,  which  is  more 
evident  when  it  begins  to  pass  into  caprylic  acid.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  vapours 
which  attack  the  throat,  but  have  an  aromatic  odour.  In  a  freezing  mixture,  it 
solidifies  to  a  white  mass  of  imperfectly  crystalline  texture.  It  begins  to  boil  at 
280°  C,  the  temperatm-e  gradually  increasing  to  290°,  when  the  liquid  begins  to  de- 
compose. Boiling  water  does  not  convert  it  into  caprylic  acid,  but  when  left  for  some 
time  in  contact  with  moist  air,  it  gradually  changes  into  that  substance.  Potash-ley 
gradually  changes  it  into  caprylic  acid.    (Chiozza,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxv.  229). 

E.  A. 

CAPRYX.XC  ETHSRS.  Capri/lafe  of  Methyl.  C*H'*(CH')0',  is  formed, 
when  caprylic  acid  dissolved  in  its  own  weight  of  methylic  alcohol  is  mixed  with  a 
quarter  of  the  weight  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  immediately  becomes  turbid,  and 
the  caprylate  of  methyl  forms  a  light  oily  layer  on  the  sm-fiice,  It  is  removed,  washed 
with  water,  aud  dried.  It  is  a  colourless,  highly  aromatic  liquid,  with  an  odour  of 
wood-spirit.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0-882,  and  vapour-density  5-48.  It  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  (Fehling,  Ann.  Ck 
Pharm.  liii.  -105.) 
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Caprylate  of  Ethyl,  C*H'^(C'^H*)0^  is  prepared  like  the  preceding  compound. 
It  ia  a  colourless  liquid,  with  a  piue-apple  odour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0'8738  at  15°. 
It  boils  at  21'1°  C.  Vapour-density  =  6'1.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.    (Fehling).  E.  A. 

CAPB'S'IiOIi'E.  This  name  has  been  given  to  a  substance  which  Guckelberger 
obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  caprylate  of  barium,  in  quantities  of  about 
half  an  ounce,  with  excess  of  lime.  White  vapours  pass  ofif^  and  condense  in  the  re- 
ceiver to  a  yellow  oily  liquid,  which  after  some  time  solidifies  to  a  yellow  buttei-y  mass. 
By  appropriate  p)urification.  it  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  body,  like  Chinese 
wax,  and  of  feeble  waxy  odour.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  whether  hot 
or  cold.  It  melts  at  40°  C,  and  solidifies  at  38°  to  a  radiating  crystalline  mass.  It 
boils  at  178°,  and  distils  witliout  alteration. 

The  boiling-point  of  caprylone,  as  calculated  from  that  of  its  homologue  oenanthylone, 
would  be  300°  C.  The  discrepancy  between  this  number  and  178°,  the  boiling-point 
of  caprylone,  seems  to  prove  that  this  is  not  the  true  acetone.  Further  experiments 
are  necessary  to  decide  the  point.  E.  A. 

CiLPRTliirSi.    C«H"0.    The  radicle  of  caprylic  acid,  &e. 

CAPSBEiLA.  BUnSA  ?ASTORIS.  Shepherd's  Purse. — The  green  parts  of 
this  plant  contain  an  acrid  sulpliuretted  volatile  oil  (oil  of  mustard?)  waxy  and  fatty 
matter,  saponin,  tannin,  tartaric,  citric,  and  malic  acids,  colouring  matter,  and  traces 
of  sugar.  100  pts.  of  the  air-dried  herb  yielded  9  per  cent,  of  ash  containing  sand, 
the  composition  of  which,  in  100  pts.,  after  deducting  tlie  charcoal,  was  found  to  be: 
15-7  K-0,  8-6  Na-0,  147  Ca-0,  3-1  Mg-'O,  1-9  Fe^O',  0-1  APO',  16-2  CO-,  6-2  SO', 
y.4P205^  4-2  CI,  20-6  SiO-  and  sand.    (Daubrawa,  Kepert.  Pharm.  xcix.  127.) 

The  seed  yields  by  distillation  with  water,  a  volatile  oil,  which,  according  to  Pless, 
is  identical  witli  oil  of  mustard.  According  to  G.  J.  Mulder,  the  seed  contains  in 
100  pts.  :  28-8  fixed  oil,  26-5  albumin,  12'3  non-nitrogenous  soluble  matter,  16'0  woody 
fibre,  11'6  water,  and  4-8  asli.  According  to  Neuburger,  the  seed  contains  20  per  cent, 
of  oil  and  23  of  albumin.    (Handw.  d.  Ghem.  2'=  Autl.  ii.  [2]  780.) 

Cii.FSXCIX7£.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  Spanish  pepper,  the  fruit  of  Capsicum 
annuuin.  (Braconnot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  vi.  1;  Witting,  Euchner's Repert.  xxxvi. 
16  ;  Landerer,  Vierteljahrs.  pr.  Pharm.  iii.  34.)  The  same  name  is  applied  in 
America  to  an  oleo-resinous  extract  from  Cayenne  pepper  {Capsicum  haccatum). 

CAPUT  SSOKTVUns.  An  old  term  for  the  residue  of  a  distillation  or  subli- 
mation ;  thus  the  impure  ferric  oxide  obtained  as  a  residiae  in  the  distillation  of  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  from  ferrous  sulphate,  was  called  Caput  mortuum  vitrioli. 

CA.ItACKEEXI'  IMCOSS.  Irish  pearl  moss.  {Sphceroccus  crispus.) — An  alga, 
found  in  abundance  on  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea.  It  is  used  as 
food,  as  a  remedy  in  chest  complaints,  and  for  the  clarification  of  tui'bid  liquids.  It 
swells  up  considerably  in  cold  water,  and  dissolves  almost  wholly  on  boiling.  The 
decoction  forms,  on  cooling,  a  .jelly  having  a  faint  saline  taste,  and  the  peculiar  odour 
of  sea-weed.  According  to  Herberger,  it  contains  79' 1  per  cent,  gelatinous  matter, 
partially  soluble  in  cold  water,  perfectly  in  hot  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ; 
9'0  mucus,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  0'7  resin;  1-3  chloride  of  sodium; 
0'7  chloride  of  magnesium  ;  87  skeleton,  consisting  of  cellular  substance  and  salts. 

According  to  Schmidt  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li.  56),  the  mucus  obtained  by  precipitating 
the  aqueous  decoction  with  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  pressing  the  pre- 
cijiitate,  and  washing  it  with  alcohol,  contains  44'8  carbon  to  6'2  hydrogen,  (wlience  it 
afiprars  to  be  a  hydrate  of  carbon,  like  sugar,  starch,  &c.,)  and  leaves,  when  burnt, 
10'39  per  cent,  ash,  chiefly  consisting  of  sulphate  of  calcium.  The  skeleton  of  caragheen 
moss  leaves  on  incineration  an  ash  containing  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  calcium, 
and,  according  to  Sarphati,  likewise  metallic  iodides.  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2"  Aufl.  ii. 
[2]  782.) 

CA.'B.AJ-UJiU,  CRAJURV,  or  CARCUSU.  A  red  dye-stuff,  imported  from 
Para  in  Brazil,  proliably  identical  with  chica-rcd,  which  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of 
the  Biynonia  Chica.  Carajuni  appears,  however,  to  be  superior  to  ordinary  ehica,  and 
is  perhaps  distinguished  from  it  by  greater  purity.  According  to  Virey  (J.  Pharm. 
1844,  p.  151)  it  is  a  light  mealy  powder,  destitute  of  taste  and  smell,  and  acquiring  a 
coppery  lustre  by  trituration.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
alk^dis,  and  precipitated  from  the  latter  by  acids  in  its  original  state.  Burns  with 
flame,  leaving  a  considerable  quantity  of  ash. 

CABAIWEI..  (Peligot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixvii.  172.— Gelis,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
Hi.  352.) — A  product  of  the  action  of  heat  upon  sugar.  When  cane-sugar  is  heated  in 
an  oil  or  metal  bath  to  between  210°  and  220°  C,  care  being  taken  not  to  exceed  the 
latter  temperature,  it  assumes  a  brown  colour  of  continually  increasing  depth,  \vithout 
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giving  off  any  permanent  gas  ;  vapour  of  water  is,  however,  evolved,  containing  traces 
of  acetic  acid  and  an  oily  substance.  Wlien  the  tumefaction  has  ceased,  the  vessel 
is  found  to  contain  a  black  substance,  which  dissolves  completely  in  water :  this  is 
caramel.  To  obtain  it  pure,  it  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  precipitated 
by  alcohol.    It  may  also  be  obtained  from  glucose,  but  not  so  readily. 

Caramel  when  pure  is  insipid  ;  its  aqueous  solution  has  a  rich  sepia  tint.  It  is  in- 
Boluble  in  alcohol ;  does  not  ferment  under  the  influence  of  yeast ;  it  yields  copious 
precipitates  with  ammoniacal  acetate  of  lead  and  baryta-water.  When  strongly  heated 
it  yields  the  same  products  as  sugar.  (P^ligot.) 

Caramel  was  long  regarded  as  a  simple  proximate  principle  of  the  formula  C'^H'^0', 
the  precipitate  which  it  forms  with  baryta-water  having  the  composition  C'-H"BaO*'. 
But,  according  to  Gelis,  caramel  prepared  as  above  is  a  mixture  of  several  colom-ed 
substances,  some  soluble,  others  insoluble  in  water,  amongst  which  he  particularly  dis- 
tinguishes three,  viz.  caramclanc,  C'-H'^O",  caramehne,  C^^H^O"^,  and  caranidin, 
Qasjjio  Q5i_  ^j]  tiiese  substances  are  produced  from  sugar  by  elimination  of  the  ele- 
ments of  water,  the  atomic  weight  being  at  the  same  time  increased,  thus : 

8C'2ff-0"  -  37H"0  =  C'^n'o^O^' ; 
Sugar.  Caramelin. 

and  by  keeping  sugar  for  some  time  at  190°  C.  these  products  may  be  obtained  one 
after  the  other.  If  crystallised  cane-sugar  be  used,  the  residue,  after  10  per  cent,  has 
been  given  off  as  water,  consists  of  nearly  pure  caramelane ;  after  14  or  15  per  cent, 
has  gone  off,  the  residue  is  rich  in  caramelene  ;  and  after  a  loss  of  20  per  cent,  it 
consists  almost  wholly  of  caramelin.  Grape-sugar  yields  products  nearly  resembling, 
but  not  identical  with  these. 

Caramelane  may  also  be  obtained  pure  by  digesting  ordinary  caramel  with  8-1 
per  cent,  alcohol,  which  sometimes  dissolves  it  completely,  sometimes  leaves  a  residue 
amounting  to  40  per  cent ;  treating  the  solution  (which  contains  caramelane,  imde- 
composed  sugar,  and  sometimes  a  Httle  caramelene)  with  yeast  to  decompose  the  sugar 
by  fermentation  ;  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness ;  redissolving  in  alcohol,  which 
then  leaves  the  caramelene  undissolved  ;  and  evaporating  the  solution. 

Caramelane,  to  which  ordinary  caramel  chiefly  owes  its  characteristic  properties,  is 
a  brown  substance,  hard  and  brittle  at  ordinai-y  temperatures,  very  soft  at  100'^  C, 
odom'less,  with  a  strong  bitter  taste,  deliquescent,  very  soluble  in  water,  moderately 
soluble  in  aqueous  alcohol,  sparingly  in  absolute  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  It  reduces 
cupric  oxide  in  alkaline  solution,  also  gold  and  silver  from  their  salts.  Nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  The  aqueous  solution  does  not  precipitate  metallic  salts. 
The  alcoholic  solution  forms,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a 
yellow  precipitate  containing  C'-H'*Pb-0' ;  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  complete  precipitation,  it  j'ields  the 
compound  C'-'H"'Pb^O^.Pb-0 ;  and  with  excess  of  a  solution  of  bai'yta  in  wood-spirit, 
a  precipitate  containing  C'^iI"'Ba-0''.Ba-0.  At  190°  C.  caramelane  gives  off  water  and 
passes  into  caramelene  (Gelis).  Volckel  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxv.  59)  appHes  the 
term  caramelane  to  the  black  residue,  insoluble  in  water,  left  on  heating  sugar  to 
250° — 300°  C.  This  residue  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  potash,  and 
has,  according  to  Volckel,  the  composition  C^'H""0".  It  is  perhaps  identical  with  the 
eubstance  here  called  caramelin. 

Caramelene.  C^^H^O-^ — ^The  residue  left  after  treating  caramel  with  alcohol  of 
84  per  cent,  contains  caramelene,  which  may  be  extracted  by  cold  water,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  solution  by  evaporation  or  by  precipitation  with  absolute  alcohol,  and 
freed  from  a  small  quantity  of  admixed  caramelin  by  redissolving  it  in  water.  It  is 
solid  and  brittle,  of  the  colour  of  mahogany,  not  hygroscopic,  easily  soluble  in  water 
(exhibiting  a  colouring  power  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  caramelane)  and  in  dilute 
alcohol,  sparingly  in  strong  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  It  reduces  cupric  oxide 
from  an  alkaline  solution,  and  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  oxalic  acid.  Its  harium- 
comfound,  precipitated  by  alcohol,  is  composed  of  C^'^H'^Ba-O-'.  Witli  lead  it  forms 
the  three  compounds  C^'-ir^Pb^O",  C^^H^Pb'^O^^SPb^O,  and  C"*n"Pb''0-l5Pb--0. 

Caramelin,  C"'H'°"0^',  exhibits  three  isomeric  modifications,  viz.  A,  soluble  in 
water ;  B,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  other  liquids ;  C,  insoluble  in  all  ordinary 
solvents.  The  modifications  B  and  C  are  contained  in  the  residues  left  after  treating 
caramel  with  cold  water ;  and  from  these  residues  B  may  be  extracted  by  boiling 
water  {B  then  passing  into  A)  by  60  per  cent,  alcohol,  or  by  alkaline  liquids.  Cara- 
melin separates  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution  on  evaporation  in  films,  by  precipitation 
with  alcohol  as  a  copious  precipitate,  but  in  both  cases  as  the  modification  B:  similarly 
when  precipitated  by  acids  from  alkahne  solutions.  But  when  caramelin  B  is  dried, 
or  even  left  for  several  days  in  the  moist  state,  it  passes  into  the  modification  C,  and 
is  then  insoluble  in  all  solvents.    Caramelin  B,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  iu 
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strong  alcohol,  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  tliose  two  liquids.  Its  colouring  power  is  12 
times  as  great  as  that  of  caramelane. 

Caramelin  is  a  black,  shining,  infusible  substance.  Like  caramelane,  it  reduces  gold 
and  silver  from  their  solutions,  and  eupric  oxide  in  its  allvaline  solution.  Its  solution 
is  precipitated  by  nearly  all  metallic  salts.  It  forms  the  compioimds  C'-"'II'™Ba-0'', 
(j96j£iooj3a^;0^'.Ba-0,  and  CTl'^Pb-O^'.  (Gelis.) 

Maumene  (Compt.  rend,  xxxix.  422)  designates  by  the  name  caramelin  a  black- 
brown  compound,  C'-H'O*,  insoluble  in  water,  acids  and  alkalis,  obtained  Ijy  mixing  1  pt. 
of  sugar  with  15  to  30  pits,  dichloride  of  tin,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  heating  for  a 
few  minutes  to  120° — 130°  C. ;  also  by  similar  treatment  of  glucose,  celhdose,  dextrin, 
and  other  liydrates  of  carbon  of  similar  constitution.  Vcilckel's  caramelane  (p.  748)  is 
proliably  the  same  as  Gelis's  caramelin. 

CAKiHSTUTA,  A  resin  obtained  from  the  Biirscra  gwnmifera.  It  is  sent  into  the 
market  in  pieces  capped  in  leaves;  is  grey-black  outside,  dark  brown  within  ;  has  a 
shining  fracture  ;  is  brittle  and  easily  powdered.  It  melts  when  heated,  emitting  an 
aromatic  smell.  It  hgs  a  bitterish  taste.  It  resembles  resin  of  guaiac  in  some  respects, 
and  was  at  one  time  in  repute  among  the  Germans  for  smoking  in  pipes,  as  a  remedy 
in  gout.  A  distilled  oil  of  caranna  was  also  prescribed  for  a  like  purpose.  It  is  now 
disused. 

CARikPii.  BA.%3£.  The  bark  of  a  tree  indigenous  in  Guiana  and  Hispaniola, 
called  Carapa  guiaiiensis,  Person/a  guareoidcs,  and  Xylocarpus  Caraipa.  It  has  a 
bitter  taste,  like  that  of  cinchona  bark,  and  is  used  in  intermittent  fevers.  It  is  said 
to  contain  quinic  acid,  a  red  colouring  matter,  and  an  organic  alkaloid  called  cara- 
pine,  which  forms  crystalline  salts  with  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids.  (Petroz  and 
Kobinet,  J.  Pharm.  vii.  293,  349.)  _ 

The  wood  of  tlio  same  tree,  which  is  beautifully  veined,  is  much  prized  for  furniture. 

In  the  bark  of  Carapa  tuhicana,  C  aventou  (.7.  Pharm.  xxxv.  189)  found  one  yellow 
and  two  red  dyes,  ancl  a  bitter  principle,  which  he  calls  tulucumine. 

The  root-bark  of  Carapa  moliwcnsis  exudes  a  whitish  powder  when  wounded  ;  it  is 
bitter  and  astringent,  and  is  said  to  be  used  as  a  remedy  against  cholera  and  biliary 
diseases. 

CABAPA.  OI&.  A  bitter  fat  oil,  obtained  by  pressure  in  the  heat  of  the  sun 
from  the  kernels  of  Carapa  guiancnsis  and  C.  iuhtcana.  It  is  used  by  the  Indians 
for  protecting  the  skin  against  the  punctures  of  insects.  It  solidifies  at  +  4°  C.  and 
melts  at  10°  ;  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol,  easUy  in  ether;  is  saponified  by  alkalis. 
Its  bitter  taste  is  said  to  be  due  to  strychnine,  and  to  be  removed  by  sulpiluiric  acid. 
The  friuts  yield  by  fiu?ther  pressm-e,  assisted  by  heat,  a  fat  which  melts  at  40° — 50°  C. 
(Cadet,  J.  Pharm.  v.  49.— Bouillay,  ibid.  vii.  293.) 

CARAT.  An  arbitrary  weight  by  which  gold  and  gems  are  weighed  or  estimated. 
The  diamond  carat  is  equal  to  4  grains  whereof  612  are  contained  in  the  troy  ounce  ;  in 
other  words,  the  troy  ounce  contains  153  diamond  carats  or  612  diamond-grains. 

In  estimating  or  expressing  the  fineness  of  gold,  the  whole  mass  is  supposed  to 
weigh  24  carats  of  12  grs.  each,  either  real  or  merely  proportional,  like  the  assayer's 
v/eights;  and  the  pure  gold  is  called  fine.  Thus,  if  gold  is  said  to  be  23  carats  fine,  it 
is  to  be  understood  that  in  a  mass  weighing  24  carats,  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  is  23 
carats.  U. 

CABBAmzc  ACXB.  CH'NO^  =  NH-(CO)  |  Q.— This  acid  is  not  known  in  the 
free  state,  neither  have  any  of  its  metallic  salts,  properly  so-called,  been  obtained.  Its 
ammonium-salt,  N-H'^CO'-'  =  ''^"^  ^^^H^  |  ^'  ^^^^  so-called  «/;/«_yc/!;-o!<s  carlo naie  of 
ammonium,  and  its  compounds  with  alcohol-radicles  constitute  the  class  of  bodies 
called  u  re  thanes:  e.g.  carbamateof  ethyl  or  ethyl-urethane,  CTL'NO'- =  ''^'^  '"C^^l 

These  bodies  might  also  be  regarded  empirically  as  compounds  of  carbonic  anhydride 
with  the  corresponding  alcohol-bases:  e.g.  ethylurethane  as  CO-  +  C^H'N  (ethyl- 
amine) ;  but  their  formation  and  properties  do  not  accord  with  this  latter  view. 

The  urethanes  arc  produced,  together  with  sal-ammoniac,  by  the  action  of  amraonii* 
gas  on  the  chlorocarbonates  of  the  alcohol-radicles  : 

C=H\C0-C1  +  2Nff  =  NH^Cl  +  C  IP.CH^NO^ 

Chlorccar-  EUiyl-urethane. 
bonate  of 
ethy!. 

2.  By  the  action  of  anliycbous  ammonia  on  the  corresponding  carbonic  ethers: 

(/,F0;:|0  +  NH3  =  NH^(^0):|0  +  c™.o. 

Carbonate  Carbamate  of  Alcohol, 

ethyl,  ethyl. 
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3.  By  the  action  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  on  the  alcohols : 

C^H\H.O  +  CN.Cl  +  ffO  =  ■'^■^''^^2g\"|0  +  HCl 

Carbamic  acid  in  which  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur,  constitute* 
sulphocarbamic  acid,  CH^NS-  (q.v.) 

There  is  also  an  oxysulphocarbamic  acid,  the  ethyl-  and  amyl-salts  of  wliich 


have  been  obtained,  viz.  xanthamide. 


^^''c^H'i  I  ^'  articles ;  also  page  206.) 

Caebamate  of  Ajimomum.  Anhydrous  Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  N^H^CO^  = 
^  NH^  I  ^' —  '^'^^^  ^^^'^^  discovered  by  H.  Davy,  and  further  investigated 
by  J.  Davy  andH.  Eose,  is  produced:  1.  By  passing  a  mixture  of  carbonic  anhydride 
and  ammonia-gas  through  a  number  of  glass  tubes  cooled  to  a  low  temperature.  In 
whatever  proportion  the  gases  may  be  mixed,  they  always  unite  in  the  proportion  of 
2  vol.  to  1  vol.  CO-. — 2.  By  subliming  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  sodium  and 
sulphamate  of  ammonium,  N-H"SO^  both  perfectly  dry.    (H.  Eose.) 

It  is  a  white  mass  which  smells  of  ammonia,  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  volatilises 
a  little  above  60°  C,  and  condenses  again  below  60°.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour 
is  0-8992  (H.  Eose),  0-90  (Bineau).  Now  2  vols,  ammonia  +  1  vol.  C0^  weigh 
1'1787  -I-  1-5252  =  2-7039,  which  is  nearly  three  times  the  observed  specific  gravity  of 
the  vapour.  Hence  the  two  gases  appear  to  unite  without  condensation,  although  not  in 
equal  volumes.  Probably  tlie  compound  exists  only  in  the  solid  state,  and  is  resolved 
by  heat  into  CO^  and  2NH^ 

Vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride  converts  carbamate  of  ammonium  into  sulphamate  of 
ammonium  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride.  Heated  in  sulphm-ous  anhydride,  it 
yields  an  orange-coloured  sublimate.  Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it  with  aid  of 
heat,  yielding  sal-ammoniac  and  carbonic  anhydride. 

Carbamate  of  ammonium  dissolves  readily  in  water,  yielding  a  solution  which  gives 
the  reactions  of  neutral  carbonateof  ammonium,  from  which,  indeed,  it  diflfers  only  by  the 
elements  of  water  [N-H«C0-  =  (N-'H^)-C03-H-0].  It  appears,  however  to  be  capable 
of  existing  in  solution  for  a  short  time  as  carbamate  ;  for  on  passing  carbonic  anhy- 
dride into  aqueous  ammonia,  taking  care  that  the  liquid  does  not  become  hot,  the 
resulting  solution  does  not  precipitate  chloride  of  calcium  or  chloride  of  barium  till 
after  some  time,  imless  the  liquid  be  heated.  This  circumstance  is  of  importance  in 
chemical  analysis  ;  thus,  in  determining  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  mineral  water 
by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  ammonia,  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  liquid  to 
stand  for  some  time,  or  heat  it  to  the  boiling  point,  in  order  to  insure  that  the  whole 
of  the  carbonic  acid  is  precipitated  as  carbonate  of  calcium.  (Kolbe.) 

According  to  H.  Eose,  ordinary  carbonate  of  ammonium  prepared  by  sublimation 
often  contains  carbamate.  (Gm.  ii.  430). 

Carbamate  of  Amti.  Amyl-imthane,  C''H'^N02  =  CH2(C^H")NO=.— (Medio ck, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxi.  104.— A.  Wurtz,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xx.  22). — Obtained  by  adding 
ammonia  to  amylic  alcohol  saturated  with  chlorocarbonic  oxide,  and  washing  the  re- 
sulting crystalline  mass  with  water  to  separate  sal-ammoniac  ;  or  by  passing  gaseous 
chloride  of  cyanogen  into  amylic  alcohol  and  distilling,  chloride  of  amyl  then  passing 
over  first,  and  afterwards  the  carbamate. 

This  compound  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in  beautiful  sUky  needles,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  66°  C.  and  distils  -ndthout  alteration  at  220°.  Dis- 
tilled with  caustic  baryta,  it  yields  ammonia  and  amylic  alcohol,  with  a  residue  of  car- 
bonate of  barium.  It  dissolves  completely  in  cold  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  precipitated 
therefrom  by  water.  Heated  with  sidphuric  acid,  it  forms  amyl-sulphuric  acid  and 
ammonia,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  and  sulphurous  anhydrides. 

Caebakate  OF  Ethyi,.  Urethane.  C'H'NO^  =  CH2(C^ff)N02.  (Dumas.  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  liv.  233.-  Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  xxi.  629. — Liebig  and  Wohler,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  liv.  370.  — Gerhardt,  Compt.  chim.  1846,  p.  120. — Wurtz,  Compt.  rend, 
xxii.  503,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xx.  19)  — This  compound  is  prepared :  1.  By  leaving  carbonate 
of  ethyl  in  contact  with  an  equal  volume  of  aqueous  ammonia  in  a  corked  flask  till  it 
completely  disappears,  and  evaporating  in  a  dry  vacuum. — 2.  By  treating  chlorocar- 
bonate  of  ethyl  with  ammonia,  and  distilling :  the  action  is  very  violent. — Alcohol  of 
ordinary  strength  is  satm-ated  with  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  ;  the  solution  is 
heated  for  some  hours  in  a  sealed  long-necked  flask  placed  in  a  water-bath ;  and  the 
liquid  when  cold  is  decanted  from  the  deposit  of  sal-ammoniac  arising  from  a  secondary 
action,  and  distilled.    Chloride  of  ethyl  then  passes  over  first,  then  alcohol  at  80°  C. 
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(p.  719),  after  which,  the  temperature  rises,  and  urethane  passes  over,  condensing  in 
laminfe. 

Carbamate  of  ethyl  forms  large  transparent  colourless  crystals  :  even  a  few  drops  of 
its  solution  left  to  evaporate  are  sure  to  yield  these  crystals.  It  melts  below  100"^  C, 
and  distils  at  about  180"^  without  alteration  if  dry  ;  but  in  the  moist  state  it  suffers 
partial  decomposition,  giving  off  torrents  of  ammonia.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
forming  a  solution  which  does  not  precipitate  sUver-salts ;  also  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Its  Viipour-density,  by  experiment,  is  3'14,  by  calculation  (2  vols.)  =  3'08. 

Carbamate  of  Methyl.  UrHhylane.  C-H*NO-  =  CH'(CH^)NO=.— Obtained  hke 
the  preceding  compounds.  Crj'stallises  in  long  tables  derived  from  an  oblique  rhoni- 
bo'idal  prism,  with  very  elongated  terminal  faces.  The  crystals  are  not  deliquescent, 
thej'  melt  between  52°  and  55°  C,  and  solidify  at  52°  when  perfectly  di-y.  Boding-point 
177°  C.  Vapour-density,  experimental  =  2 ^e'i  ;  by  calculation  (2  vol.)  =  2-60.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  less  in  alcohol,  and  still  less  in  ether.  100  pts.  of  water  at  11°  C. 
dissolve  217  pts.  of  it,  whereas  100  pts.  alcohol  at  15°  C.  dissolve  only  73  pts.  Dilute 
sulphuric  acid  decomposes  urethylane  into  methyHc  alcohol,  acid  sulphate  of  ammonium, 
and  carbonic  anhydride : 

^^^py]0  .  ^\       .  H^O  =  Cff.H.O  .  jj|0:|0=  .  CO^ 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  blackens  it,  eliminating  sidphurous  anhydride  and  inflammable 
gases.    Potash  decomposes  it  in  the  same  manner  as  dilute  sidphuric  acid. 

Caebamate  of  Teteyx.  C^H"N02  =  CH-(C-'H'')NO=.— Obtained  by  heating  te- 
trylic  alcohoKc  with  liquid  chloride  of  cyanogen,  best  in  a  sealed  tube,  distilling  and 
collecting  that  which  passes  over  above  220°  C.  This  distillate  solidifies  on  cooling  in 
a  crystalline  mass,  which,  when  reerystallised  from  boiling  alcohol,  forms  shining 
nacreous  scales,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether  ;  they  melt  at  a  gentle  heat  and  distil  without  alteration.  (H  u  m  a  n  n,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  xliv.  340.) 

Suhstitutio7i-dcrivatives  of  Carbamic  Acid. 

Ethye-caebamic  Acid.     C^II'NO- ='^'^^*^  "'^  |  0. — Tliis  acid,  isomeric 

with  urethane,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state  ;  but  its  etliylammonium-salt, 
^^^C-H'^N^^''  1*^'^^  identical  with  the  so-called  anhi/drut(s  carhovatc  of  <  ihi/Jaiiimi; 
(C-H'N)-.CO",  obtained  by  passing  carbonic  anhydride  into  anhydi'ous  etiiylamine 
cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture.  It  is  a  snow-white  powder,  whose  aqueous  solution,  like 
that  of  carbamate  of  ammonium,  does  not  immediately  precipitate  chloride  of  barium, 
imless  aided  by  heat.    (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx.  -183.) 

Ethyl  carbamate  of  Ethyl.  Ethylur  ethane.  C^H"NO-  =  C'H''(C'-H^)]SrO^. — 
Produced  by  heating  cyanate  of  ethyl  with  alcohol  in  a  sealed  tube  :  C(C-H*)  NO 
C^H°0  =  C^H"NO-;  sometimes  obtained  as  an  accessory  product  in  the  preparation 
of  cyanate  of  ethyl.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  smelling  like  carbonate  of  ethyl.  Specific 
gravity  0-9862.  Boiling  point  174 — 175°  C.  Vapour-density  4-071.  Potash  decom- 
poses it,  forming  alcohol,  ethylamine,  and  carbonate  of  potassium:  C^H"NO- 
2KH0  =  C'-'H'^O  +  C-H'N  +  K-COl  Heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields 
carbonic  anhydride,  sulphate  of  ethylamine,  and  probably  also  ethylsulphurie  acid. 
(Wurtz,  Compt.  rend,  xxxvii.  182;  Gerh.  ii.  929;  iv.  869.) 

Meth-jte-caebamic  Aero,  like  the  corresponding  ethyl-compound,  is  not  kiiown  in 

the  separate  state,  but  forms  a  methylammonium-salt,  ^^^Qj^6|!f*^*^^  |  *-^>  which 

may  also  be  regarded  as  anhydrous  carbonate  of  methyl  amine,  (CH*N)-.CO-:  it  is 
formed  bypassing  carbonic  anhydride  into  dry  methylamine,  or  by  distilling  a  mixtm-e 
of  fused  hydrochlorate  of  methylamine  and  carbonate  of  calcium.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  it  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  methylamine.  (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys  [3] 
xxx.  450,  461.) 

Phenye-caebamic  Acid.  Carbanilic  Acid.  Anthranilic  Acid,.  C'H'NO-  = 
NH(C«H^)(C0)"|q_    (Fritzsche,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxix.  83;  Liebig,  ibid,  xxxix. 

91  ;  Gerland,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  133.) — This  acid,  which  contains  the  elements  of 
1  at.  carbonic  anhydride  and  1  at.  phenylamine,  C'H'N,  and  is  likewise  isomeric  with 
oxybenzamic  acid,  is  obtained  by  boding  indigo  with  strong  caustic  potash,  replacing 
the  water  as  it  evaporates,  and  adding  peroxide  of  manganese  before  the  indigo  com- 
pletely disajjpears,  till  the  liquid  no  longer  deposits  blue  indigo  on  being  left  at 
rest.    The  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  water  and  supersaturated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
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acid ;  the  filtered  liquid  is  neutralised  vntb  potash  and  evaporated  to  drj-ness  ;  and  tlie 
residue  is  digested  with  alcohol,  wliich  dissolves  chiefly  phenyl-carbamate  of  potassium, 
and  leaves  it  in  an  impure  state  when  evaporated.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  acetic 
acid  added,  and  the  yellow  or  brownish  crystals  of  phenyl-carbamic  acid  thereby- 
precipitated  are  piirified  by  animal  charcoal  and  recrystaUisation  (Fritzsche). 
According  to  Chancel  this  acid  is  likewise  produced  by  the  action  of  potash  on  phenyl- 
carbamide. 

Phenyl-carbamic  acid  crystallises  in  transparent,  colourless,  shining  prisms  or 
laminae,  often  of  considerable  size.  It  dissolves  very  sparinglj-  in  cold  water,  much  more 
in  boUing  water,  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  solutions  have  an  acid  reaction. 
It  melts  at  132°  C,  and  sublimes  unaltered.  By  distillation  from  coarsely  pounded 
glass,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  phenylamine.  It  carbonises  when 
heated  with  phosphoric  anhydride.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  phenyl-sul- 
phamic  acid.  When  nitrous  acid  gas  is  passed  into  its  warm  dilute  aqueous  solution 
nitrogen  is  evolved,  and  the  solution  yields,  when  concentrated,  crystals  of  salicylic 
(pheuyl-carbonic  acid) : 

Phenyl-carbamic  acid.         Nitrous  Phenyl-carbonic 
acid.  acid. 

The  metallic  phenyl-carbamates  are  but  little  known.  The  calciiim-saU,  C'H^CaNO-, 
forms  rhombohedral  cr5'stals,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  moderately  in  boiUng  water.  The 
silver-salt,  C'H"AgNO'-,  is  deposited  in  shining  laminae  on  mixing  a  dilute  boiling 
solution  of  tlie  calcium-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt 
likewise  precipitates  the  salts  of  copper,  lead,  and  sine. 

PhLnyl-carhamatcs  (J)  of  Ethyl  and  Methyl. — Chancel  (Compt.  rend.  xxx.  751),  by 
treating  the  nitrobenzoates  of  ethyl  and  methyl  with  sulphydrate  of  ammonium,  ob- 
tained compound  ethers,  which  he  regards  as  phenyl-carbamates ;  but  from  their 
mode  of  formation  it  is  more  probable  that  they  are  osybenzamates,  which  are  iso- 
meric therewith.    (See  Oxybenzamic  Acid.) 

CAS^BAMZXtE.  CH<N-0  =  N=.(C0)".H:-.H-.— This  compoimd  is  the  primary 
diamidc  of  carbonic  acid,  and  has  the  same  composition  as  urea,  with  which  indeed  it 
is  in  all  probability  identical.    It  is  formed  in  various  ways : 

1.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  oxychloride  of  carbon,  both  being  perfectly  dry 
(Kegnault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixix.  180  ;  Natanson,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcviii.  287) : 

COCP  4-  4NH'  =  CH^N^O  +  2NH<C1. 

The  mixture  of  carbamide  and  sal-ammoniac  thus  produced  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 
aqueous  alcohol ;  and  on  adding  excess  of  baryta-water  to  the  solution,  evaporating  in 
vacuo,  exhausting  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  evaporating  to  dryness,  dissolving 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  treating  the  solution  with  nitric  acid,  and  decomposing 
the  resulting  nitrate  of  carbamide  with  carbonate  of  barium,  the  carbamide  is  obtained 
in  the  separate  state  (Natanson). — 2.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  carbonate  of 
ethyl.  Wlien  the  two  substances  are  heated  together  in  a  sealed  tube  to  180°  C, 
carbamate  of  ethyl  is  first  formed  (at  100°),  and  afterwards  converted  by  the  excess 
of  ammonia  into  carbamide : 

(C0)"(C2ff)=02+  Nff  =  C=mH.O  + 
■'^^C-^ff'*"(°    +        =  C=H^H.O  +  N-(CO)".H». 

3.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  the  isomeric  compound,  cyanate  of  ammonium,  NH'.CNO, 
or  even  when  a  solution  of  that  salt  is  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  also  when 
cyanate  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  sulphate  of  ammonium,  the  mixtiire  left  to  evapo- 
rate, and  the  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol. — 4.  By  decomposing  ammonio-cupric 
fulminate  with  sulphydric  acid  (see  Fulmtnic  Acid). — 5.  In  the  decomposition  of  ox- 
araide  (j.  v.)  at  a  red  heat. — 6.  By  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid. 

The  product  obtained  by  the  last  four  processes  is  urea ;  the  same  substance  occurs 
as  an  animal  excretion  in  the  ui'ine,  in  which  indeed  it  was  first  discovered,  being 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues.  Whether  the  carbamide  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  carbonic  ether  or  on  oxychloride  of  carbon  is 
identical  with  this,  or  only  isomeric,  is  a  point  perhaps  not  absolutely  decided.  Never- 
tlieless  it  agrees  with  uvea  in  its  most  essential  characters,  viz.  in  forming  a  sparingly 
soluble  crystalline  salt  with  nitric  acid,  and  in  being  resolved  by  the  action  of  tho 
stronger  acids  into  ammonia  and  carbonic  anhydride,  as  represented  by  the  equation : 
CH'N^O  +  H^O  =  2NH'  +  CO'^. 
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It  is  true  that  Regnault  did  not  obtain  a  crystalline  salt  hy  adding  nitric  acid  to  tlie 
mixture  of  carbamide  and  sal-ammoniac  produced  by  the  first  process  ;  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  the  sal-ammoniac.  Natanson,  hnwever,  did  obtain  a  crys- 
talline nitrate  in  the  manner  above  described.  No  decided  difference  has,  indeed,  been 
pointed  out  between  carbamide  and  lu-ca.  We  shall,  however,  refer  to  the  article 
Ukea  for  the  preparation  and  properties  of  the  substance  usually  so  called,  and  shaU 
here  describe  a  number  of  substitution-products,  commonly  called  compound  ureas. 

Substitution-products  of  Carhamide :  Compound  Ureas. 

The  hydrogen  in  carbamide  may  be  more  or  less  replaced  by  organic  radicles,  acid  or 
basic.  The  compounds  containing  1  at.  of  an  alcohol-radicle,  are  obtained  chiefly  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  the  cyanates  of  those  radicles,  just  as  carbamide  or  urea  itself  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  cyanic  acid  (cyanate  of  hydi-ogen.) 

HCNO  +  NH''  =  CII^N-0. 

C\anic  Carbamide. 
Acid. 

C'ff.CNO  +  NH»  =  CH«(C^H^)N20. 

Cyanate  of  Ethyl-carbamide. 
Ethyl. 

Those  which  contain  2  at.  of  an  alcohol-radicle  arc  produced  in  like  manner  by  the 
action  of  an  amine-base  on  the  cyanate  of  an  alcohol-radicle,  f.  (7.  ethyl-allylcarbaraide, 
by  the  action  of  ethylamine  on  cyanate  of  allyl.  All  these  carbamides  containing  basic 
radicles  form  crystalline-salts  with  nitric  acid,  and  are  resolved  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  alkalis,  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  an  amine  base,  just  as 
carbamide  is  resolved  under  similar  circumstances  into  carl)nnic  anhydride  and  ammonia. 

The  carbamides  containing  acid  radicles  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  chlorides 
of  those  radicles  on  urea.  They  do  not  form  salts  with  nitric  acid.  When  heated  they 
are  resolved  into  cyauuric  acid  and  the  coiTesponding  acid  amide  (vide  infra). 

a.  Carb  amides  ov  Ureas  containin  g  Acid  radicle  s.  (Zinin,  Ann.  Ch.  riiarni. 
xcii.  403. — Moldenhau er,  ibid.  xciv.  100.) 

(  (CO)" 

AcETYL-c ARBAMIDE.  C"II'''N-0- =  N" < C-'H^O.    Crystallises  from  boiling  alcohol 

( 

in  long  sUky  needles,  and  from  boiling  water,  in  stars  or  tufts  of  rliomboi'dal  prisms 
Dissolves  in  100  pts.  of  cold  and  10  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol;  much  more  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  ether.  At  160°  C.  it  yields  a  slight  woolly  sublimate  ;  melts  at 
200°  (Zinin),  at  112°  (Moldenhauer),  and  at  a  higher  temperature  is  resolved  into 
cyanuric  acid  and  acetamide  : 

3C'H«N-0-  =  C'H^N^O^  +  3(N.IP.C-H^0). 

It  is  not  precipitated  by  nitric  acid  or  by  mercuric  nitrate. 

BENZOYL-CABBAMinE.  CffN'O^  =  N^( CO V'.C'ffO.H^— Obtained  by  heating 
powdered  urea  with  chloride  of  benzoyl  to  150° — 155°  C.  As  soon  as  all  the  urea  is 
melted  upon  the  chloride,  the  mixture  must  be  removed  from  the  bath  and  briskly 
stu-red,  whereupon  it  becomes  pasty.  The  product  washed  with  cold  alcohol  yields 
benzoyl-carbamide  as  a  crystalline  powder.  It  crystallises  from  boiling  alcohol  in 
thin  elongated  rectangular  lamin:e,  often  united  in  groups.  It  is  much  less  soluble  in 
water  and  in  ether  than  in  cold  alcohol  ;  strong  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it 
better  than  pure  water.  Heated  on  platinum-foil  it  melts,  emitting  the  odour  of 
cyanide  of  phenyl  (benzonitrile),  afterwards  that  of  cyanic  acid,  and  finally  volatilises 
altogether.  Heated  to  200°  C.  in  a  tube,  it  melts  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which  at  a 
higher  temperature,  is  resolved  into  cyanuric  acid  and  benzamide.  Ammonia  has  no 
action  on  benzoyl-carbamide.  Potash  dissolves  it  readily,  and  acids  separate  it  from 
the  solution.  The  alkaline  solution,  when  boiled,  gives  off  ammonia,  and  forms  carbo- 
nate and  benzoate  of  the  alkali-metal. 

BuTYEYL-c  ARBAMIDE,  C^n'oN^O^  =  N-.(CO)".C  'H'O.H^— CrystaUiscs  readily  from 
water  in  small  scales,  from  alcohol  in  thin  elongated  rhombic  lamina?.  It  is  tasteless 
and  inodorous.  Melts  at  176°  C.  to  a  yellowish  liquid  which  solidifies  in  a  crystalline 
mass  on  cooling.  A  high  temperature  decomposes  it  like  acetyl-urea.  It.  aqueous 
solution  is  not  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  or  mercuric  nitrate. 

Valeryl-oarbamide,  C'Hi=N=0=  =  N-'(CO)".C''H'O.H',  crystallises  from  boiling 
water  in  small  nacreous  crystals,  unctuous  to  the  touch  ;  from  alcohol  in  needles.  It  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  melts  at  91°  C.  and  when  carefully  heated  yields  a  sub- 
limate of  large  iridescent  scales. 

Vol.  I.  3  C  _    .  ■ 
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3.  Carbamides  or  Ureas  Cbntaining  Basylous  radicles: 
Allyl-cabbamide,  C'H''N-0  =  N-.(CO)".C^mff.  (Cahoursandnofmann, 
Phil.  Trans.  1855,  p.  555.) — Obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  cyauate  of  allyl, 
(C^ff.CNO  +  NH'  =  C^H'N  0.)  Ci-ystallises  easily  by  evaporation  both  from  water 
and  from  alcohol.  Its  composition  is  that  of  thiosinamine  in  which  the  sulphur  is  re- 
placed by  oxygen. 

AxLTL-STrLPHOCAEUAMiDE,  N■■.(CS)".C'H^H^  also  called  thiosinamine.  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  oil  of  mustard.  Ethyl-,  phenyl-,  audnaphthyl-derivatiTes 
of  it  are  produced  by  treating  oil  of  mustard  with  ethylamine,  phenylamine  and  napli- 
thylamine. 

DiALrTi--CAEBAMiDE.   SinapoUne.   C'H'-X-O  =      (CO)".(C^H=')^H-.  —  Troduoed  : 

1.  By  the  action  of  oxide  of  lead  and  water  on  sulphocyanate  of  allyl  (oil  of  mustard) : 

2(C^H».CNS)  +  3Pb=0  -t-  H-0  =  C'H'-^N-'O  +  Pb-CO'  -i-  2Pb-S. 

2.  By  heating  cyanate  of  allyl  with  water  or  with  aqueous  potash  : 

2(C5H5.CNO)  +  H=0  =  C'H'-Jv-O  +  C0=. 

If  potash  is  used,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  action  does  not  go  too  far ;  otlierwise 
nothing  but  amine-bases  wiU  be  formed  (Cahours  and  Hofmann.  loc.  cit.)  For  the 
properties  and  reactions  of  this  compoimd,  see  Sinapolixe. 

Amyl-caebamide.  CH'-N^O  =  m(CO)".C^H".Hl  (A.  Wurtz,  Compt.  rend, 
xxxii.  417). — Produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  cyauate  of  amyl.  It  is  decomposed 
by  potash  into  amylamine  and  carbonate  of  potassium.    It  forms  a  crystalline  nitrate. 

Benzyl-caebamide.  Toluyl-urea.  C^H'^N-O  =  N=.(CO)".C'H'.H^— This  sub- 
stance, or  more  probably  an  isomer  thereof,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphydrate  of 
ammonium  on  nitrotoluamide.    (Noad,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  vii.  142.    (See  Toltjamide.) 

Ethyl-caebamide,  C'H'N20  =  Nl(C0)".C-mH'.  (Wurtz,  Compt.  rend,  xxxii. 
414.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  cyanate  of  ethyl.  Dissolves  readily  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  large  prisms  which  decompose  at 
200°  C,  with  evolution  of  ammonia  and  other  products.  The  aqueous  solution  is  decom- 
posed by  chlorine,  forming  a  heavy  liquid  which  ci-ystallises  graduaUv.  Kitric  acid 
does  not  form  a  precipitate  in  the  aqueous  solution,  but  crystals  of  nitrate  of  ethj-1- 
earbamide  are  obtained  on  evaporation. 

DiETHYi-CAEBAMiDE,  C^H'^N^O  =  N2.(CO)".(C=H*)^H2.— Produccd,  like  the  allyl- 
compound,  by  the  action  of  water  on  cyanate  of  ethyl ;  also  by  the  action  of  ethylamine 
on  cyanate  of  ethyl :  C'^ff.CNO  +  C^H'N  =  C^H'--N=0.  The  nitrate  forms  very  acid 
deliquescent  rhombic  prisms  containing  C^H'-N^O.HNO^  (Wurtz.) 

Ethyl-ali,yi,-caebamide,  C«H'2N=0  =  N2.(C0)".C2H^C'H^H^  (Cahours  and 
Hofmann,  loc.  cii.)~-By  the  action  of  ethylamine  on  cyanide  of  allyl.  Crj'stalliscs  in 
beautiful  prisms. 

Similar  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  methylamine,  amylamine,  and 
phenylamine  on  cyanate  of  allyl. 

Ethxl-axltl-stophocarbamide,  N^(CS)".C^H*.CTI^H'.  Syn.  of  Ethylthiosina- 
MiNE.    (See  TmosmAMTNE.) 

Ethyl-amyl-caebamide,  C'H'^N^O  =  N=(C0)".G'H'.C5H".m  —  Action  of  amy- 
lamine on  cyanate  of  ethyl.  (Wurtz.) 

Methyl-caebamide,  C-H-'N-O  =  m(CO)".CH'.H'.  (Wurtz,  loc.  cit.)— Oh- 
tained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  cyanate  of  methyl ;  also  by  evaporating  a  mixture 
of  sulphate  of  methylamine  and  cyanate  of  potassium  and  extracting  the  residue  with 
alcohol.  Crystallises  in  long  transparent  deliquescent  prisms.  The  aqueous  solution 
is  neutral  to  test-paper,  and  if  somewhat  concentrated  yields  with  nitric  acid  a  preci- 
pitate of  C-ffN'O.HNO'. 

DiMETHYL-cAEBAMroE,  C''HWO=:N2.(CO)".(CH5)im  (Wurtz,  loc.  c?7.)— Isomeric 
with  ethyl-carbamide.  Produced  by  the  action  of  water,  or  of  methylamine  on  cyanato 
of  methyl.  Crystallises  easily;  melts  at  97°  C.  ;  is  permanent  in  the  air;  vola- 
tilises without  alteration  ;  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol ;  combines  with 
nitric  acid,  forming  tlie  salt  C^H'iSr'-O.HNO^ 

METHYL-ETHYL-cAEBAMmE  C'H'°N-0  =  N-.(CO)".CH^.C^HMI-.—  Very  deliquescent 
substance,  obtained  by  the  action  of  methylamine  on  cyanate  of  ethyl  (Wurtz.) 

N A r  n T H  YL-c  A  R B A M 1 1)  n,  C 'H'»N-0  =  NxCO").C'»H'.H^.  (H.  Sc h i ff,  Chem.  Gaz. 
1857,  p.  211.) — Obtained  by  saturating  a  solution  of  naphthylamine  in  anhydrous 
ether  with  cyanic  acid  gas,  and  recrystallising  from  hot  alcohol.  Flat,  shining,  flexible 
needles,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  easOy  soluble  in  ether:  tho 
latter  solution  yields  a  crystidline  precipitate  with  oxalic  acid.  Naphthyl-carliamide 
yields  by  spontaneous  decomposition,  a  resinous  substance,  whose  alcoholic  solution  is 
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coloured  violet  by  acids,  and  red  again  Ly  alkalis.  The  same  reaction  has  been  ob- 
served to  be  produced  oji  test-paper  liy  a  tincture  of  madder  (Saee),  and  by  nitroso- 
naphthalin  (Church  and  Perk  in,  Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1856,  p.  6(19). 

Naphthvt.-allyl-sulphocarbamidb.  N''^(CS").C"'H'.CTP.H^. — Syn.  of  Naphthvi.- 
Thiosinamine.    (See  THiosiNAMrNE.) 

Phenyi.-cahbamidb,  C'H'N-0  =  N-.(CO)".C''H\H'.  rhnii/l-urca,  AniUnc-iti-ca, 
Carbcmilamide,  Carha)ntdc-carbanilide.  (A.  W.  Ilofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liii.  57  ; 
Ivii.  265;  Ixx.  130;  Ixxiv.  14;  Gm.  xi.  603.) — Tlds  compound  is  obtained:  1.  By 
passing  cyanic  acid  vapour  into  anhydrous  phenylaniine,  kept  as  cool  as  possible ;  dis- 
solving the  resulting  crystalline  mass  in  hot  water ;  filtering  to  separate  diphenyl- 
carbamide  (which  is  produced  more  abundantly  in  projiortion  as  the  phcnylamine  has 
been  more  heated) ;  and  cooling  the  filtrate  to  the  crystallising  point.  —  2.  Ey 
treating  sulphate  or  hydrochlorate  of  phcnylamine  with  aqueous  cyanate  of  potassium, 
and  separating  the  resulting  phenyl-carbamide  (cyanate  of  phcnj  lamine)  by  diges- 
tion in  alcohol. — 3.  By  mixing  phenylamine  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of 
cyanogen  (obtained  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid),  puri- 
fying the  resulting  crystals  with  animal  charcoal,  and  reerystallising  from  hot  water. 
— 4.  Cyanate  of  phenyl  mixed  with  ammonia,  immediately  solidifies  in  the  foi-ra  of 
phenyl-carbamide,  CH^CNO  +  NH^  =  C'H^N-O. 

Phenyl-carbamide  forms  fusible  needles  and  larainse,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily 
in  boiling  water,  easily  also  in  alcohol  and  t  thcr.  It  dissolves  in  ?u'tric  acid,  but  scarcely 
to  a  greater  amount  than  iu  water,  and  crystallises  therefrom  unaltered,  differing  in 
this  respect  from  carbamide.  It  dissolves  also  without  alteration  in  cold  snlphurtG 
acid,  but  when  heated  therewith,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydi-ide,,  pheuyl-sulph- 
amic  acid,  and  acid  sulphate  of  ammonium  : 

C'H'N-O  +  2H^S0'  =  C0=  +  N.H.C»H-'.(SO-)"|  ^  ^  NH'.H.SO'. 

Heated  above  its  melting-point,  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia,  diphenyl-carbamide,  and 
cyanuric  acid : 

6[N^(C0)".C''H».^^']  =  3NH'  +  3[N^(CO)".(C'■IP)^H2]  +  NlHl(Cb)' 

Phenyl-carbamide.  Diphenyl-carbamide.  Cyanuric  acid. 

By  boiling  with  strong  fotash-ley,  or  more  quickly  by  fusion  with  hi/dratc  of  polassiuiii, 
it  yields  ammonia,  phenylamine,  and  carbonate  of  potassium  : 

C'ffN-'O  +  2KH0  =  NH'  +  C^H'N  +  K-'CO'. 

It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  or  alkalis. 

The  name  phcnyl-urca  has  hitherto  been  generally  applied  to  the  isomeric  compound, 
which  Chancel  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphydrate  of  ammonium  on  nitrobeuzamide 
(Gerh.  Traite,  i.  427).  This  compound  is  a  powerful  base  ;  but  it  does  not  agree  with 
the  ureas,  either  in  its  mode  of  formation,  or  in  its  reaction  with  alkalis.  It  should 
rather  bo  regarded  as  oxyhinzodiatnidc  {q.  v.)  the  primary  diamide  of  oxybcuzoic  acid 
(C'H^O^).    Its  formation  may  be  represented  by  the  equation : 

NjC'H:(NO^)0   ^  3jj,s  ^      |C'H;0)"  ^  ^H^^  ^  g,. 

Nitrobenzamide.  Oxybenzo- 

diainide. 

When  treated  with  potash,  it  yields  ammonia,  and  an  acid  which  is  probably  oxyben- 
zoic  acid.  The  reaction  consists  of  two  stages,  ammonia  and  oxybenzamic  acid  being 
formed  in  the  first,  ammonia  and  oxybenzoic  acid  in  the  second : 

C'H^O)"  ^         ^  ^  N.HMC'H'0)"jo 

Oxybeiizo-  Oxybenzamic 
diamide.  acid. 

N.H^(C'H■0)"j0  ^  ^         ^  C'H^Ojo. 

Oxybenzamic  Oxybenzoic 
acid.  acid.* 

The  true  phenyl-urea  is  the  compound  above  described  as  phenyl-carbamide. 

ETHYL-PHENYI.-CARBAMIDE,  C=H'-N'-0  =  N•^.(CO)".C■^H^C''H^H-,  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving phenylamine  iu  cyanate  of  ethyl.  Great  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  mixture 
on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  potash,  yield- 
ing phenylamine,  ethylamiue,  and  carbonic  anhydride.  (Wurtz,  Compt.  rend,  xxxii. 
417.) 

*  See  a  paper  by  Dr.  H  o f  man n  (Proc.  Roy .  Soc.  x.  (-02),  where  Iiowever  the  acid  formed  is  said  to 
be  not  oxybenzoic,  but  benzolcacid. 
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NiTBOPHENTL-cABBAMiDE,  C'H'N^O'  =  N2.(C0)".C«H<(N02).H'.  —  Produced,  toge- 
ther with  dinitromelamline,  by  the  action  of  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  on  nitro- 
phenyiamine  dissolved  in  ether.    (Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Isvii.  156  ;  Ixx.  137.) 

DrPHENTi-CAEBAMlDE.  Biphenyl-urca,  Carbanilide,  Carbophenyl amide.  C''H''^N'0  = 
N^.(CO)".(C'ff)'.H''  (Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii.  266;  Gm.  xi.  349).— Pro- 
duced :  1.  By  the  action  of  cyanate  of  phenyl  on  phenylamine,  or  on  vrater  : 

2[N.(C0)".C'=HT  +  H-0  =  C02  +  W.{CO)".{C^'W'yM.-. 
2.  By  the  action  of  phenylamine  on  oxycMoride  of  carbon. — 3.  In  the  decomposition 
of  diphenyl-sulphocarbamide  by  potash. — 4.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  phenyl-car- 
bamide,  melanoximide,  or  oxalate  of  melanUine.    (See  those  compounds.) 

Diphenyl-carbamide  forms  white  silky  needles,  which  melt  at  205°  C.  and  distil 
without  decomposition.  It  is  odourless  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  has  a  suffocating 
odour  when  heated.    It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  abundantly  in  alcohol  and  cth  r. 

When  quickly  heated  in  the  moist  state,  it  yields  carbonate  of  phenylamine,  together 
with  other  products.  With  strong  sidphuric  acid,  it  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride,  and 
forms  water  and  phenylsulphamic  acid : 

N^|{|h")^  +  2('hT  jo^)  =  (C0)".0  +  H^O  +  2(N.H.C^f-^S0^)"[0.) 

By  boiling  with  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  phenylamine  and  carbonate  of  potassixun. 

Diphenyl-carbamide  is  isomeric  with  flavine,  an  organic  base  produced  by  the  action 
of  reducing  agents  on  dinitrobenzophenone.  This  base  is  indeed  sometimes  regarded 
as  diphenyl-urea  (Gerh.  i.  430);  but  it  does  not  exhibit  the  characters  of  a  urea. 
(See  Flavine.) 

Phentlsulphocakbamide,  C'H^N^S  =  W{ CB)".C<''R\W.  (Hofmann, Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Society,  ix.  276.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  sul- 
phocyanate  of  phenyl : 

C''H^CNS  +  NH'  =  CH^N-S. 

The  mixture,  on  being  gently  warmed,  quickly  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  compound, 
which  may  be  obtained  in  beautiful  needles  by  crystallisation  from  boiling  water. 

Phenylsulphocarbamide  is  a  weak  base,  and  forms  a  chloroplatinate  containing 
O'H'N^S.HCLPtCl".  It  also  combines  with  nitrate  of  silver.  By  boiling  with  nitrate 
i)f  silver,  it  is  converted  into  phenyl-carbamide. 

Phenyl-axltl-stjlphocabbamide.  N^.(CS)".C''H'.C'H*.H^.  — Syn.  with  Phenyl- 
THiosiNAMiNE.    (See  Thiosinamine.) 

DiPHENTr-suLPHOcA-RBAMiDE.  SulphocarbaniUde,  Sulphophenyl-urca.  C'^H''^N''S  = 
N2(CS)".(C<'H5)2.ff.  (Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii.  266  ;  Lsx.  144  ;  Gm.  xi.  350. 
Further,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.x.  274.— Laurent  and  Delbos,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  x.  309.— 
Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch. Phys.  [3]  xxii.  103  ;  xxiv.  196.) — This  compound 
is  obtained :  1.  By  the  action  of  sulphide  of  carbon  on  phenylamine,  the  action  being 
accelerated  by  addition  of  alcohol  (Hofmann): 

2C«H'N  +  CS^  =  C'»H'-N-S  +  H'S. 

— 2.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  phenylamine,  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  the  diphenyl-sulphocarbamide  then  distilling  over,  while  sulphate  of  ammonium 
remains  behind  (Laurent  and  Gerhardt). — 3.  By  mixing  phen}'lamine  with  sulpho- 
cyanate of  phenyl :  CHECKS  +  C'H'N  =  C'H'^NS.  (Hofmann.) 

Diphenyl-sulphocarbamide  separates  from  the  mixture  of  phenylamine  and  sulphide 
of  carbon,  in  crystalline  scales  or  rhombic  tables ;  from  alcohol,  in  brilliant  iridescent 
laminae.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol.  It  has  a  peculiar  odour, 
especially  when  heated,  and  a  bitter  taste  exceeding  in  intensity  that  of  any  other 
known  substance.  It  melts  at  140°  C,  and  distils  without  decomposition.  Heated 
with  strong  sidphuric  acid,  it  forms  phenyl-sulphamic  acid,  giving  off  carbonic  anhydride 
and  sulphydric  acid  (Hofmann): 

CH'^^N^S  +  =  CO^  +  H^S  +  2  ^^-H-^'j^'-CSO')"  1 0  ^ 

By  pJiosphoric  anhydride,  chloride  of  zinc,  or  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  is  resolved 
into  phenylamine  and  sulphocyanate  of  phenyl  (Hofmann).  Fused  with  potash,  it 
yields  phenylamine,  together  with  sulpliydrate  and  carbonate  of  potassium  : 

C'^H'^N^  +  3KH0      2C«H'N  +  K^CO'  +  KHS. 

When  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  is  converted  into  diphenyl-carbamide : 

C'H'^N'S  +         =  K^S  +  C'H'^N^O. 
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f?iiuilurly  when  its  alcoholic  solution  is  boiled  with  mercuric  oxide.  It  is  not  decom- 
posed by  dilute  acids  or  alkalis. 

Pipebtl-Caebamide.  Piperyl-urea,Piperidinc-rirea.  C''H'^N-0=N'(CO)".  C'']:P.IP 
(Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxviii.  76.) — Obtained  by  boiling  sulphate  of  pipe- 
ridine  with  cyanate  of  potassium,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  exhausting  with  strong 
alcohol.  It  apipears  also  to  be  formed  when  vapour  of  cyanic  acid  or  moist  chloride  of 
cyanogen  is  passed  into  piperidine.  The  alcoholic  solution  yields  it,  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  in  long  white  needles. 

Mcthyl-inperi/I-carbamtde,  C"H"(CII')N^O,  and  Ethyl-piperyl-carbamide, 
C^H"(C-H^)N-'0,  are  produced  by  the  action  of  piperidine  on  the  cyanates  of  methyl 
and  ethyl. 

GiLRSAZfZXi.    Syn.  of  Cyanate  of  Phenyl.    (See  Cyanic  Ethees.) 
CA.RBA.£IZIiX33E.    Syn.  of  Diphenyl-cabbamide  (p.  736). 
CARBiLWIIiIC  ACXS.     Syn.  of  PHENYL-CARnAMIC  AciD  (p.  751). 
CA.ItBAN'II.£THA.KrB     and     CARBAWIIVKSTH'S'IiAXI'E.  FhekylcAB- 
BAMATES  OP  Ethyl  and  Methyl  (p.  752). 

CARBAZOTE.  The  name  given  by  Thau  low  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxi.  220)  to  the 
gas  evolved  hy  ignition  of  cyanide  of  silver,  which  he  regards  as  isomeric  but  not 
identical  with  cyanogen.  It  has  a  pecidiar  odour,  and  strongly  irritates  the  eyes  and 
respiratory  organs.  Specific  gravity  1-73.  Liquefies  at  -4°C.  Burns  with  red 
flame.  It  dissolves  in  potash,  and  the  solution  when  neutralised  with  nitric  acid  does 
not  precipitate  iron-salts.  (Thaulow.) 

CARBAZOTXC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Picric  Acid. 

CARBIDES,  or  Carburets.  Compounds  of  carbon  with  metals.  These  com- 
pounds have  not  been  much  studied :  none  of  them  occur  as  natural  minerals,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  them  in  definite  form.  The  usual  effect  of  the  union  of  carbon 
with  a  metal,  is  to  ronder  it  hard  and  brittle.    (See  the  several  metiils.) 

CARBOBESIZXSX:.    Syn.  with  Benzone. 

CARBOBENZOIC  ACID.    See  Cinnamein  (p.  981). 

CAHBO-HY ]OROGE3SrS.    See  Hydeocaebons. 

CARBOLIC  ACIS>.    Syn.  with  Phenic  Aon). 

CARBOM".  Symbol  C.  Atomic  weight  12. — Carl  ion  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
of  the  elements,  existing  both  in  the  free  state  and  in  an  endless  variety  of  combina- 
tions. It  is  found  piu'e  in  the  diamond  ;  nearly  pure  in  graphite  or  plumbago,  less 
pure  as  anthracite.  It  occurs  also  aViundantly  in  tlie  form  of  carbonates,  especially 
carbonate  of  calcium,  and  is  an  essential  constituent  of  organic  bodies,  from  which 
it  may  be  separated  in  the  form  of  charcoal,  by  distilling  off  the  more  volatile  elements, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  &e. 

Carbon  in  the  free  stat-e  is  a  solid  Ixidy,  destitute  of  taste  and  odour,  infusible  and 
aon-volatUe,  excepting  at  the  temperatui-e  produced  by  a  powerful  electric  current.  The 
several  modifications  exhibit  gi-eat  diversities  of  colour,  lustre,  transparency,  hardness, 
density,  and  power  of  conducting  heat  and  electricity.  It  exhibits  crystalline  forms 
belonging  to  two  different  systems,  the  regular  and  the  hexagoual,  and  several  amor- 
phous modifications. 

1.  Diamond.  This  valuable  gem  consists  of  pure  or  nearly  pure  carbon.  It  is 
found  in  alluvial  soils  produced  by  the  disintegration  of  ancient  rocks,  the  principal 
localities  being  in  India,  Borneo,  Brazil,  and  the  Urals.  Diamonds  occur  thinly 
scattered  through  large  quantities  of  soil,  and  very  careful  washing  and  examination 
are  required  to  separate  them. 

The  diamond  crystallises  in  forms  belonging  to  the  regular  system,  namely,  the  oc- 
tahedron, which  is  usually  the  piredominating  form,  though  it  rarely  occurs  alone  ;  also 
the  cube,  the  rhomboidal  dodecahedron,  which  is  very  frequent ;  the  triakis-octahcdron, 
a  figure  of  2i  faces,  formed  by  the  superposition  of  a  low  triangular  pyramid  on 
each  face  of  the  octahedron  ;  and  the  hexakis-octahedron,  a  48-sided  figure  formed 
in  like  manner,  by  a  6-faced  acumination  of  the  octahedron.  Intermediate  forms  aro 
also  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  secondary  faces  being  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to 
give  the  crystal  the  appearance  of  having  convex  faces.  Sometimes  the  faces  are  really 
curved,  and  consequently  intersect  in  curved  edges :  the  dodecahedron  and  octahedron 
frequently  occur  with  convex  faces.  Homihedral  forms  and  twin-crystals  are  also  found. 
(For  figures,  sec  the  article  Ceystallography.) 

All  diamonds  cleave  easily  in  directions  parallel  to  other  faces  of  the  regulai-  oeta- 
he  b'on,  which  is  therefore  the  primary  form.    The  fracture  is  conchoidal.  Tho 
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specific  gravity  of  the  diamond  is  3-529o  according  to  Thomson;  3  o5  according  to 
Pelouze.  It  is  the  hardest  substance  known,  being  capable  of  scratching  all  others. 
Diamonds  with  curved  edges  are  also  capable  of  cutting  glass,  and  are  much  used 
for  that  purpose,  the  curved  edges  peuetrating  the  glass  like  a  wedge ;  those  with  straight 
edges  merely  scratch. 

The  purest  diamonds  are  colourless  and  transparent ;  but  many  exhibit  various  shades 
of  yellow,  red,  green,  brown,  and  black ;  these  coloured  diamonds  leave,  when  burnt, 
from  065  to  0'2  percent,  of  ash :  colourless  diamonds  leave  but  a  trace.  Tlie  diamond 
has  a  strong  lustre  (called  adamantiw),  and  high  refractive  and  dispersive  power ; 
hence  its  peculiar  brilliancy.  The  lustre  of  the  natviral  diamond  is  greatly  increased 
by  cutting  it  in  a  peculiar  manner,  so  as  to  give  it  numerous  facets  capable  of  reflecting 
and  dispersing  light  in  various  dii-ections.  This  is  effected  by  pressing  the  diamond 
against  a  revolving  metal  disc  covered  with  a  mixtm-e  of  diamond  dust  and  oil,  no 
other  substance  being  hard  enough  to  abrade  the  diamond.  The  dust  for  this  purpose 
is  obtained  either  by  collecting  tliat  which  falls  away  in  the  process  of  cutting  and 
polishing,  or  by  pounding  up  diamonds  which  have  not  sufficient  transparency  to  be 
valuable  as  gems.  Diamonds  are  sometimes  found  in  opaque  spheroidal  lumps,  desti- 
tute of  crystalline  structure  and  transparency,  and  useless  excepting  in  the  form  of 
powder. 

The  diamond  conducts  electricity  but  slowly.  Like  all  other  forms  of  carbon,  it 
neither  melts  nor  volatilises  at  the  heat  of  the  most  powerful  furnace ;  but  when  placed 
between  the  charcoal  cones  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery,  it  becomes  white-hot,  swells 
up,  splits  into  fragments,  and  after  cooling,  presents  the  aspect  of  coke  prepared  from 
bituminous  coal.  When  very  strongly  heated  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas,  it  takes  fire 
and  burns  completely  away,  forming  carbonic  anhydride.  This  fact  of  the  combusti- 
bility of  the  diamond,  which  had  been  conjectured  by  Newton  from  its  great  refracting 
power,  was  firat  demonstrated  in  1694,  by  the  Florentine  academicians,  who  succeeded 
in  burning  it  in  the  focus  of  a  concave  mirror.  Lavoisier  and  Guyton-Morveau,  and 
afterwards  Davy,  showed  that  the  sole  product  of  the  combustion  in  oxygen  is  carbonic 
anhydride,  and  therefore  that  the  diamond  is  pure  carbon. 

2.  Grapliitc. — This  name  is  applied  to  several  varieties  of  native  carbon  containing 
from  95  to  nearly  100  per  cent,  of  that  element,  some  erystaUine,  others  amorphous, 
but  all  perfectly  opaque,  having  an  iron-black  or  steel-grey  colom-,  and  metallic  Instre, 
producing  a  black  shining  streak  on  paper  ;  sectile  ;  of  specific  gravity  1'2()9,  hardness 
between  1  and  2,  and  conducting  electricity  nearly  as  well  as  the  metals.  Graphite 
was  formerly  regarded  as  a  carbide  of  iron,  but  the  iron  is  now  known  to  be  merely  in 
a  state  of  mixture,  as  also  small  quantities  of  silica  and  alumina. 

o.  Cri;stallised  or  Foliated  Graphite. — This  variety  is  found  occasionally  in  small 
six-sided  tables  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system,  cleaving  perfectly  in  the  direction 
of  the  base,  and  having  the  basal  planes  striated  parallel  to  the  alternate  sides.  More 
commonly,  however,  it  occurs  in  foliated  or  granular  masses.  It  is  found  imbedded  in 
quartz  near  Travancore  in  Ceylon,  and  near  Moreton  Bay  in  Australia ;  with  olivine 
and  sphene  at  Tieonderoga  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  gneiss  at  Stourbridge, 
JVIassachussets,  where  it  presents  a  structure  between  scaly  and  fine  granular,  and  an 
occasional  approximation  to  distinct  crystallisations  (Dan  a,  ii.  27).  It  is  also  obtained 
artificially  by  melting  cast-iron  containing  a  lai^e  proportion  of  carbon  and  leaving  it 
to  cool  slowly.  It  is  tough  and  difficult  to  pulverise  by  mechanical  means,  but  it  may 
be  reduced  to  the  state  of  very  thin  laminse  by  prolonged  trituration  with  water. 

;8.  Amorphous  Graphite. — This  variety,  also  coXXqA.  plumbago  or  hlack  lead,  is  foimd 
in  Borrowdale,  Cumberland,  where  it  occurs  in  nests  of  trap  in  the  clay-slate,  and  is 
largely  imported  into  this  country  from  Germany,  principally  from  Griesbach  near 
Passau.  The  Borrowdale  mine  was  formerly  very  rich,  but  now  appears  to  be  nearly 
exhavisted  (see  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts.  Manufactures  and  Mines,  iii.  467).  Amor- 
phous graphite  is  softer  than  the  ciystalUne  variety,  and  makes  a  much  blacker  streak 
on  paper :  it  is  therefore  better  adapted  for  the  making  of  pencils.  Some  kinds  of 
amorphous  graphite,  occurring  in  tlie  coal  measures,  have  very  much  the  appearance 
of  anthracite  :  such  is  the  case  with  the  graphite  of  New  Brunswick. 

Graphite  resembles  the  otlicr  modifications  of  carbon  in  being  unalterable  when 
heated  in  close  vessels,  excepting  at  the  temperature  of  the  electric  current,  and  in  yield- 
ing carbonic  anhydride  when  burnt  in  contact  with  oxygen.  But  it  diffi?rs  essentially 
from  aU  other  forms  of  carbon  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  certain  oxidising  agents, 
such  as  a  mixture  of  chlorate  or  acid  chromate  of  potassium  with  sulphuric  or  nitric 
acid,  or  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphm-ic  acids.  In  this  case  Brodie  has  shown  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlvi.  361 ;  fm-ther,  Phil.  Trans.  1860,  i. ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  7)  that 
it  is  converted  into  a  peculiar  acid,  called  c/raphitic  acid,  which  is  best  obtained  by 
heating  pulverised  grapliitc  with  cldorate  of  potassium  and  nitric  acid,  as  long  as 
yellow  vapours  arc  given  off,  then  washing  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  drying  it 
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on  the  water-bath,  and  repeating  this  series  of  operations  several  times.  In  tliis  manner 
file  graphite  is  ultimately  converted  into  thin  transparent  crystals  of  graphitic  acid, 
C'H'O^.  Brodie,  however,  regards  this  acid  as  analogous  in  composition  to  the  acid 
Si'II'O'',  wliicliWohler  obtained  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  graphitoidal  silicon  ; 
and  accordingly  he  supposes  that  the  atomic  weight  of  graphite  is  different  from  that 
of  the  other  forms  of  carbon,  and  equal  to  33,  which  he  denotes  by  the  symbol  Gr 
(graphon) ;  substituting  this  value  in  the  preceding  formula  of  graphitic  acid,  it  be- 
comes Gr'H'O".    (See  Atomic  Weight  of  Cabbon,  p.  757  ;  also  Geafhitic  Acid.) 

Graphite  cannot  be  converted  into  graphitic  acid  by  a  single  treatment  with  oxidis- 
ing agent-,  however  long  continued;  but  by  subjecting  it  to  this  treatment  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  then  washing  it  with  water  and  igniting,  it  may  be  purified  and  obtained  in 
a  state  of  very  minute  division.  A  good  way  of  proceeding  is  to  mix  coarsely 
pounded  graphite  with  of  its  weight  of  chlorate  of  potassium,  add  the  mixture  to  a 
quantity  of  strong  sulplnu-ic  acid  eqiuil  to  twice  the  weight  of  the  graphite,  heat  the 
w-hole  in  tlie  water-bath  as  long  as  yellow  vapours  of  chloric  oxide  are  evolved,  wash 
the  cooled  mass  witli  water,  tlien  dry  and  ignite  it;  it  then  swells  up  and  leaves  finely 
divided  graphite.  If  the  graphite  to  be  purified  contains  siliceous  matters,  a  little 
fluoride  of  sodium  should  be  add(>d  to  the  mixture  before  heating. 

Graphite  is  used  for  making  pencils,  for  polisliing  stoves,  and  other  articles,  for 
diminishing  the  friction  of  machinery,  for  making  crucibles,  and  in  the  electrotype 
process  for  coating  the  surfaces  of  wood  and  other  non-eondueting  materials,  so  as  to 
render  them  conductive. 

3.  Anthracite  or  stone-coal  is  an  amorphous  variety  of  carbon  containing  about  90 
per  cent,  of  that  clement  associated  with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  ash.  It  is 
intermediate  in  composition  and  properties  between  gi-aphite  and  bituminous  coal, 
being  blacker  than  graphite,  and  having  a  higher  lustre  than  ordinary  coal.  Specific 
gi'avity  1-3  to  1"7.  Hardness  =  2  to  2  1.  It  biu-ns  with  difficulty,  requii-ing  a  strong 
draught  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  active  combustion :  hence  it  is  fit  only  for  burning  in 
close  stoves  and  furnaces  ;  it  does  not  cake  together  like  bituminous  coal.  Anthracite 
(lecurs  abundantly  in  South  Wales,  in  the  departments  of  Mayenne  and  Isere  in 
France;  also  in  I'ennsylvania  and  Ehode  Island. 

4.  Carbon  obtained  from  Organic  Suhstan  ccs  hy  Dry  Distillation  or 
Imperfect  Combustion. — AVhen  animal  or  vegetable  substances  are  strongly  heated 
in  close  vessels,  the  more  volatile  elements,  viz.  the  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen, 
with  part  of  the  carbon,  are  di-ivon  off  in  the  form  of  gaseous  products,  some  of  which 
afterwards  condense  in  the  liquid  form,  while  a  considerable  portion  of  the  carbon  re- 
mains behind  in  the  form  of  a  black  mass,  called  charcoal,  of  greater  or  less  compactness, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  original  substance.  If  the  substance  thus  treated  — wood 
or  coal,  for  example — contains  any  inoi-ganie  materials,  such  as  potash,  soda,  lime,  &e., 
these  remain  behind  with  the  charcoal.  The  purest  kind  of  charcoal  is  that  obtained 
by  heating  sugai',  starch,  or  some  other  organic  substance,  free  from  inorganic  elements, 
in  a  close  vessel.  There  then  remains  a  black,  brilliant,  porous  charcoal,  which  is 
nearly  pure  carbon,  but  contains  a  small  quantity  of  hydrogen  and.oxygen,  which  cannot 
be  driven  off  oven  by  the  most  intense  and  long-continued  heat. 

a.  Wood-Ciiurcoal. — Wood  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  two  latter 
being  in  the  proportion  to  form  water.  AVlu-n  heated  in  the  open  air,  it  burns  com- 
j^iletely  away,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  white  ash  ;  but  if  the  supply 
of  air  is  limited,  only  the  more  volatile  ingredients  burn  away,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  carbon  remains  behind.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  process  of  charcoal-burning 
as  it  is  practised  in  countries  where  wood  is  abundant,  on  the  Harz  mountains  in 
Germany,  for  instance.  A  number  of  billets  of  wood  are  built  up  vertically  in  two  or 
three  rows  into  a  large  conical  heap,  which  is  covered  over  with  turf  or  moistened 
charcoal-ash,  holes  being  left  at  the  bottom  for  the  air  to  get  in.  A  hollow  space  is 
also  left  in  the  middle  of  the  heap,  to  serve  as  a  flue  for  the  gaseous  matters  which 
are  evolved.  The  heap  is  set  on  fire  by  throwing  burning  pieces  of  wood  into  the 
central  opening,  near  the  top  of  which,  liowever,  a  kind  of  grate,  made  of  billets  of 
wood,  is  placed,  to  prevent  the  burning  fuel  from  falling  at  once  to  the  bottom.  The 
combustion  then  proceeds  gradually  fi-om  tlie  top  to  the  bottom,  and  from  the  centre 
to  the  outside  of  the  heap  ;  and  as  the  central  portions  burn  away,  fresh  wood  is  con- 
tinually thrown  in  at  the  top,  so  as  to  keep  the  heap  quite  full.  The  appearance  of 
the  smoke  shows  how  the  combustion  is  proceeding  ;  when  it  is  going  on  properly,  the 
smoke  is  thick  and  white  ;  if  it  becomes  thin,  and  especially  if  a  blue  flame  appears, 
it  is  a  sign  that  the  wood  is  burning  away  too  fast,  and  the  combustion  must  then  be 
checked  by  partially  stopping  up  the  holes  at  the  bottom,  or  by  heaping  fresh  ashes  on 
the  top  and  sides,  and  pressing  them  down  well  so  as  to  diminish  the  draught.  As 
soon  as  the  combustion  is  completed,  the  heap  is  completely  covered  turf  or  ashes, 
-and  left  to  cool  for  two  or  tlu-eo  days.    It  is  then  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  portions 
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still  hot  are  cooled  by  throwing  water  or  sand  upon  them.  The  quantity  ai  chacrcOcA 
thus  obtained  varies  with  the  manner  in  which  the  combustion  is  conducted.  100  parts 
of  wood  yield  on  the  average  from  61  to  65  parts  by  measure,  or  24  parts  by  weight 
of  charcoal.  When  the  burning  is  very  carefully  conducted,  the  quantity  may  amount 
to  70  per  cent,  by  measure. 

In  England  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal  is  obtained  in  the  dry  distillation  of  wood 
for  the  preparation  of  acetic  acid.  For  this  purpose  the  wood  is  heated  to  redness  in 
cast-iron  cylinders,  whereupon  a  number  of  volatile  products  are  given  off,  including  a 
large  quantity  of  tarry  matter,  an  inflammable  spirit  called  wood-spirit  or  wood-naphtha, 
and  acetic  acid ;  and  in  the  retorts  there  remains  a  quantity  of  charcoal. 

For  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  charcoal  is  sometimes  prepared  by  subjecting 
wood  in  iron  cylinders  to  the  action  of  over-heated  steam.  (Violette,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  xxiii.  475.) 

Wood-charcoal  is  more  or  less  compact,  according  to  the  kind  of  wood  from  which  it 
is  formed.  The  lighter  woods,  such  as  willow,  yield  a  very  porous  charcoal,  having 
comparatively  little  power  of  conducting  heat  and  electricity ;  box-wood,  on  the 
contrary,  yields  a  very  compact  charcoal,  which  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat  and 
electricity,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  exhibiting  the  voltaic  light.  The  density 
and  conducting  power  of  charcoal  are  greatly  increased  by  exposing  it  in  close  vessels 
to  a  very  high  temperature.  Charcoal  retains  the  form,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  external  structure  of  the  wood,  so  that  a  horizontal  section  exhibits  distinctly  the 
concentric  rings  and  the  traces  of  the  medullary  rays.  When  burned  it  leaves  from 
1  to  5  per  cent,  of  ash.  According  to  Berthier,  1000  parts  of  lime-wood  leave  50  parts 
of  ash  ;  of  oak,  25  ;  birch  10  ;  fir  8  ;  hornbeam  26  ;  beech  30. 

b.  Coke. — Ordinary  bituminous  coal,  which  consists  of  the  remains  of  ancient  forests 
and  peat-mosses,  and  appears  to  have  been  formed  from  wood  by  a  process  of  slow 
decay  going  on  without  access  of  air,  differs  from  wood  in  containing  a  larger  proportion 
of  carbon,  and  less  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  it  also  contains  nitrogen  derived  from  the 
tissue  of  the  plants.  This  substance,  when  heated  in  the  open  air,  burns  away  like 
wood,  leaving  nothing  but  a  white  ash ;  but,  when  strongly  heated  in  cast-iron  cylin- 
ders, it  undergoes  a  decomposition  like  that  which  takes  place  in  wood  under  similaT 
circumstances,  a  large  quantity  of  volatile  products  being  given  off",  viz.  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  (the  gas  used  for  illumination)  and  a  tarry  liquid  containing  ammonia 
and  a  variety  of  other  products ;  while  a  black,  dull-looking,  porous  moss,  called  coke, 
is  left  in  the  retorts.  This  substance  also  consists  mainly  of  carbon,  mixed,  however, 
with  a  quantity  of  inorganic  constituents,  greater  than  that  which  occurs  in  wood-char- 
coal, so  that  it  leaves  a  lander  amount  of  ash  when  biuried.  The  aspect  of  coke  varies 
gi'eatly  according  to  the  kind  of  coal  from  which  it  is  obtained.  Bituminous  coals, 
such  as  the  Newcastle  coal,  undergo  a  kind  of  semi-fusion  before  they  decompose,  and 
yield  a  very  porous  coke,  liaving  a  brilliant  metallic  aspect ;  anthracite,  on  the  contrary 
undergoes  but  little  alteration  by  heating,  and  yields  a  coke  having  very  much  of  the 
form  and  aspect  of  the  original  mass.  Coke  is  used  in  the  iron  districts  of  South 
Wales  and  Staffordshire,  for  reducing  the  metal  fi-om  the  ore.  It  is  there  prepared 
from  the  coal  wliich  occurs  in  the  same  districts,  by  partially  bm'ning  that  substance 
in  longitudinal  heaps,  more  or  less  covered  up  with  the  ashes  of  former  fires,  the  object 
being  to  produce  a  smothered  combustion,  similar  to  that  already  described  as  used  for 
the  preparation  of  wood-charcoal.  This  process  is  very  wasteful  unless  carefuUy  con- 
ducted. 

e.  Metallic  Carhon,  Glance-coal. — This  is  a  very  dense  form  of  carbon,  deposited 
when  certain  volatile  organic  compounds,  especially  hydrocarbons,  are  passed  through 
red-hot  tubes  of  porcelain  or  cast-iron ;  it  collects  in  the  upper  part  of  the  retorts  in 
which  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  distilled  from  coal,  and  is  likewise  produced  in 
blast  furnaces.  It  often  exhibits  tlie  lustre  and  sonority  of  a  metal,  is  very  hard,  a 
good  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  burns  with  difficulty.  It  is  used  to  form 
the  negative  element  in  Bunsen's  voltaic  battery. 

A  very  hard  and  compact  carbon,  also  used  for  the  purpose  just  mentioned,  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  to  redness,  in  an  iron  mould,  an  intimate  and  impalpable  mixture 
of  2  pts.  coke  and  1  pt.  bituminous  coal,  then  several  times  steeping  it  in  treacle,  and 
subjecting  it  again  to  a  very  intense  heat.  The  mass  thus  formed  is  very  hard,  may  be 
sawn  and  fileil  witho\Tt  lireaking,  and  conducts  electricity  like  a  metal. 

d.  Lamp-black. — Most  of  our  ordinary  combustibles,  consisting  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen, such  as  tallow,  wax,  and  oil,  undergo  but  imperfect  combustion,  unless  assisted 
by  an  artificial  draught  of  air.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  carbon, 
which  is  the  less  combustible  element  of  tlie  two,  remains  unburued,  and  is  driven  off 
in  smoke,  or  deposited  on  cold  surfaces  in  the  form  of  sootov  lamp-black ;  thus,  a  plate 
of  glass  or  metal  held  in  the  upper  part  of  a  candle  flame  is  quickly  covered  with  a 
black  deposit  of  carbon.    Lamp-black  is  ordinarily  prepared  by  the  imperfect  combus- 
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tion  of  highly  carbonised  bodies,  such  as  resin  or  pitch.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
cylindrical  stone  chamber,  in  which  is  suspended  a  cone  of  iron  plate,  having  a  hole  at 
top,  and  capable  of  moving  up  and  down ;  this  cone  serves  for  a  chimney  during  the 
operation.  A  cast-iron  pot,  containing  the  resin  or  pitch,  is  heated  in  a  furnace  out- 
side tlie  chamber  ;  the  vapours  proceeding  from  it  are  set  on  fire  ;  and  the  supply  of 
air  is  properly  regulated  by  apertiu-es  which  may  be  opened  and  closed  at  pleasure. 
The  imperfect  combustion  of  the  vapour  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  lamp- 
black, which  collects  on  the  cone  and  on  the  walls.  When  the  operation  is  finished,  the 
cone  is  lowered,  and  as  it  is  made  to  fit  the  chamber  exactly,  it  scrapes  the  wall  as  it 
descends,  and  causes  the  deposit  to  fall  down  on  the  floor.  Lamp-black  thus  obtained 
is  always  contaminated  with  oily  matter ;  it  may  be  purified  Ijy  calcination  in  a  covered 
crucible.  Sometimes  the  chamber  is  hung  with  coarse  cloths,  on  which  the  soot  col- 
lects ;  tliey  are  withdrawn  from  time  to  time  and  scraped. 

A  better  method  of  condensation  is  to  cause  the  smoke  and  vapour  to  pass  through 
an  inclined  iron  tube,  in  which  the  oily  products  collect,  and  thence  into  a  series  of  con- 
densing chambers ;  the  purest  product  is  then  found  in  the  f;irthest  chamber.  The 
finest  kind  of  lamp-black  is  obtained  by  burning  oil  or  fat  in  lamps,  and  causing  the 
products  of  combustion  to  pass  through  a  series  of  iron  cylinders,  terminating  in  a 
chimney ;  the  cylinders  are  opened  at  bottom  from  time  to  time,  and  the  carbonaceous 
deposit  removed.  As  obtained  hy  either  of  these  methods  it  is  always  more  or  less 
contaminated  with  oily  matter.  It  may  be  purified  by  calcination  in  a  covered  crucible, 
but  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  chiefly  applied,  viz.  for  painting  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  printing  ink,  the  presence  of  the  oil  is  not  objectionable. 

e.  Animal  Charcoal  or  Bone-black,  is  a  mixture  of  very  finely  divided  charcoal  and 
phosphate  of  calcium  obtained  by  calcining  bones  in  close  vessels.  Its  preparation  and 
properties  have  been  already  described  (p.  624). 

Absorbent  power  of  Charcoal. — Wood-charcoal  and  other  porous  formsof  carbon 
have  the  property  of  absorbing  large  quantities  of  gases :  the  greater  the  porosity  of  the 
charcoal  the  greater  is  also  its  absorbing  power.  In  its  ordinary  state,  however,  charcoal 
has  its  pores  filled  with  atmospheric  air,  and  to  enable  it  to  exert  its  full  absorbing  power 
on  any  other  gas,  it  must  first  be  freed  from  the  air  contained  in  it  by  heating  it  to  red- 
ness and  cooling  it  under  mercuiy.  Sanssure  has  shown  that  recently  ignited  box- 
wood charcoal  alisorbs  at  12°  C.  and  under  a  pressure  of  724:  millimetres,  the  follow- 
ing quantities  of  different  gases  : 

Ammonia  .       .       .90  vols.  Ethylene       .       .    35  vols. 

Hydrochloric  acid 
Sulphurous  anhydride 
Sulphydric  acid  . 
Nitrous  oxide 
Carbonic  anhydride   .  35 

Charcoal  also  absorbs  moisture  with  avidity  from  the  air,  as  well  as  other  conden- 
sable vapours,  such  as  odoriferous  efBavia.  Hence  freshly  calcined  charcoal,  wrapped 
up  in  clothes  which  have  acquired  a  disagreeable  colour,  destroys  that  odour.  It  has  a 
considerable  effect  in  retarding  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matter  with  which  it  is 
placed  in  contact.  Water  is  found  to  remain  sweet,  and  wine  to  be  improved  in  quality, 
if  kept  in  casks  the  inside  of  which  has  been  chan-ed.  In  the  state  of  coarse  powder, 
wood-charcoal  is  particularly  applicable  as  a  filter  for  spirits,  which  it  deprives  of  the 
essential  oil  they  contain.  (Graham's  E'ements  of  Chemistry,  2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  338.) 
Water  contaminated  with  offensive  gas  and  otlier  matters  may  also  be  rendered  fit 
for  drinking  by  filtering  it  through  coarsely  pounded  charcoal  interposed  between  two 
layers  of  sand. 

Charcoal  not  only  absorbs  gases,  but  frequently  also  determines  their  combination. 
If  a  piece  of  charcoal,  which  has  remained  for  some  time  in  an  atmosphere  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  has  absorbed  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  gas,  be  introduced 
into  a  vessel  filled  with  oxygen,  combination  immediately  takes  place  between  the 
oxygen  and  the  elements  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  water  and  sulphurous  acid 
being  formed,  and  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  separated.  The  charcoal  always  becomes 
very  hot,  and  sometimes  the  heat  is  great  enough  to  produce  explosion.  Similar  phe- 
noiiieiia  are  exhibited  by  other  combustible  gases. 

This  property  of  charcoal  has  been  applied  by  Dr.  Stenhouse  to  the  construction  of 
ventilators  and  respirators  for  purifying  infected  atmospheres.  In  a  pamphlet,  bearing 
the  title  "  On  Charcoal  as  a  Disinfectant,"  Dr.  Stenhouse  observes  :  —  "  Charcoal  not 
only  absorbs  effluvia  and  gaseous  bodies,  but,  especially,  when  in  contact  with  atmo- 
spheric air,  rapidly  oxidises  and  destroys  many  of  tlie  easily  alterable  ones,  by  resohang 
tiiem  into  the  simplest  combinations  they  are  cajiable  of  forming,  which  are  chiefly 
wats'r  and  carbonic  acid.    .    .    .    E£flu\  ia  and  miasmata  are  generally  regarded  as 
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highly  organised,  nitrogenous,  easily  alterable  bodies.  When  these  are  absorbed  by 
charcoal,  tliey  come  in  contact  with  highly  condensed  oxygen  gas,  which  exists  within 
the  pores  of  all  charcoal  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air,  even  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
in  this  way  they  are  oxidised  and  destroyed."  On  this  principle,  Dr.  Stenhouse  has 
constructed  ventilators,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  charcoal  enclosed  between  two  sheets 
of  wire-gauze,  to  purify  the  foul  air  which  accumulates  in  water-closets,  the  wards  of 
hospitals,  and  in  the  back  courts  and  lanes  of  large  cities.  By  the  use  of  these  venti- 
lators, pure  air  may  be  obtained  from  exceedingly  impure  sources,  the  impurities  being 
absorbed  and  retained  by  the  charcoal,  while  a  current  of  pure  air  alone  is  admitted 
into  the  neiglibouring  apartments.  A  similar  contrivance  might  also  be  applied  to  the 
gnlley-holes  of  our  common  sewers,  and  to  the  sinks  in  private  houses.  Dr.  Stenhouse 
has  also  constructed  nsjnraturs,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  charcoal  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  interposed  betwet  n  two  sheets  of  silvered  wu-e-gauze  covered  with  woollen  cloth. 
They  are  made  either'  to  cover  the  mouth  and  nose,  or  the  mouth  alone ;  the  former 
kind  of  respirator  affords  an  effectual  protection  against  malaria  and  the  deleterious 
gases  which  accumulate  in  chemical  works,  common  sewers,  &c.  The  latter  will 
answer  the  same  purpose  when  the  atmosphere  is  not  very  impure,  provided  the  simple 
]-)rocaution  be  taken  of  inspiring  the  air  by  the  mouth,  and  expiring  by  the  nose.  This 
form  of  respirator  may  also  be  useful  to  persons  affected  with  fetid  breath.  Freshly 
heated  wood-charcoal  simply  placed  in  a  thin  layer  in  trays,  and  disposed  about  in- 
fected apartments,  such  as  the  wards  of  hospitals,  is  also  highly  efficacious  in  absorbing 
the  noxious  matter. 

Platinised  Charcoal. — The  power  of  charcoal  in  inducing  chemical  combination  is 
increased  by  combination  with  minutely  di^aded  platinum.  In  this  manner,  a  com- 
bination may  be  produced  possessing  the  absorbent  power  of  charcoal  (which  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  spongy  platinum),  and  nearly  equal,  as  a  promoter  of  chemical 
combination,  to  spongy  platinum  itself.  In  order  to  platinise  charcoal,  nothing  more 
is  necessary  than  to  boil  it,  either  in  coarse  powder  or  in  large  pieces,  in  a  solution  of 
dichloride  of  platinum,  and,  when  thoroughly  impregnated,  which  seldom  requires 
more  than  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hoiu-,  to  heat  it  to  redness  in  a  closed  vessel, 
a  capacious  platinum  crucible  being  well  adapted  for  the  piupose.  Charcoal  thus 
platinised,  and  containing  3  grains  of  platinum  to  50  grains  of  charcoal,  causes  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  gases  to  unite  completely  in  a  few  minutes ;  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  platinum,  the  gnses  combine  with  explosive  violence,  just  as  if  platinum-black  were 
n^ed.  Cold  platinised  charcoal,  held  in  a  jet  of  hydrogen,  speedily  becomes  incan- 
<!escent,  and  inflames  the  gas.  Platinised  charcoal  slightly  warmed  rapidly  becomes 
incandescent  in  a  current  of  coal  gas,  but  does  not  inflame  the  gas,  owing  to  the  very 
high  temperature  required  for  that  purpose.  In  the  vapour  of  alcohol  or  wood-spirit, 
lilatinised  charcoal  becomes  red-hot,  and  continues  so  till  the  supply  of  vapom'  is  ex- 
hauste<l.  Spirit  of  wine,  in  contact  with  platinised  charcoal  and  air,  is  converted  in  a 
few  hours  into  vinegar.  Two  per  cent,  of  platinum  is  sufficient  to  platinise  charcoal 
for  most  purposes.  Charcoal  containing  this  amount  of  platinum,  causes  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  to  combine  perfectly  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  such  is  the  strength 
of  platinised  charcoal  which  seems  best  adapted  for  disinfectant  respirators.  Charcoal 
containing  only  1  per  cent,  of  platinum  causes  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  combine  in 
about  two  hours;  and  charcoal  containing  the  extremely  small  amount  of  j  per  cent, 
of  platinum,  produces  the  same  effect  in  six  or  eight  hours.  Platinised  charcoal  seems 
likely  to  admit  of  various  useful  applications  ;  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  is  its 
adaptability  to  air-filters  and  respirators.  From  its  powerful  oxidising  properties, 
it  might  also  prove  a  highly  useful  application  to  malignant  ulcers  and  similar  sores,  on 
wliich  it  will  act  as  a  mild  but  effective  caustic.  It  might  also  be  found  useful  in 
Bunsen's  carbon  battery.    (Stenhouse,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  viii.  105.) 

Charcoal  as  a  Precipitant  a7id  Decoloriser. — Wood-charcoal  and  animal  charcoal, 
especially  the  latter,  possess  the  power  of  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  many 
dissolved  substances,  more  particularly  organic  coloviriug  matters.  It  precipitates 
iodine  from  its  solution  in  iodide  of  potassium,  also  lime,  nitrate  of  lead,  and  most 
metallic  sub-salts,  from  their  aqueous  solutions :  it  likewise  separates  metallic  acids 
from  their  solutions  in  alkalis.  A  solution  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  in  which  char- 
coal is  immersed,  is  found  after  a  while  to  contain  free  acetic  or  nitric  acid.  A  large 
number  of  organic  substances,  besides  colouring  matters,  are  L'kewise  precipitated  by 
charcoal,  viz.  the  bitter  principles  of  the  hop,  gentian,  and  aloes,  tannin,  organic  alka- 
loids ;  also  resins  from  solution  in  alcohol.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind  in 
analysing  liqiuds  which  have  been  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal,  as  nniny  of  the  sub- 
stances originally  contained  in  the  solution  may  have  been  carried  down  by  tlie  charcoal. 

The  peculiar  power  of  bone-black  in  removing  colouring  matters,  &c.  from  solution, 
is  due  to  the  more  minute  division  of  the  charcoal  resulting  from  the  interposition  of 
the  earthy  matter.    If  this  be  dissolved  out  by  nn  acid,  the  decolorising  power  of  Iko 
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charcoal  is  greatly  impaired,  wliieh  liowever  nmst  be  done  for  certain  applications  of 
it,  as  in  the  preparation  of  vegetable  acida.  Charcoal  of  much  higher  decolorisiiii; 
power  than  bone-black,  is  obtained  by  calcining  dried  blood,  horns,  hoofs,  clippings  of 
hides,  glue,  and  other  animal  matters,  in  contact  with  pearl-ash,  and  washing  the  cal- 
cined mass  with  water.  A  cliarcoal  of  considerable  decolorising  power  may  likewise 
be  prepared  by  carbonising  vegetable  substances  mixed  with  chalk,  calcined  flints,  or 
any  other  earthy  matter.  If  100  pts.  of  pipe-clay,  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  water, 
be  well  mixed  with  20  pts.  of  tan  and  500  pts.  of  finely  pounded  coal,  and  the  mass 
dried  and  ignited  in  a  close  vessel,  a  charcoal  will  lie  obtained  very  little  inferior  in 
decolorising  power  to  bone-black.  The  following  table,  taken  from  Graham's  Elements 
of  Chemistry,  2nd  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  361,  shows  the  efficiency  of  different  kinds  of 
charcoal  in  removing  colouring  matter.  These  substances  are  compared  with  bone- 
black,  as  being  the  most  feeble  species.  The  relative  efficiency  is  not  the  same  for 
different  kinds  of  colouring  matter. 


Species  np  Charcoal. 
(same  weight). 

Relative  decolora- 
tion of  sulphate  of 
indigo. 

Relative  decolo- 
ration of  syrups. 

Blood  charred  with  pearlash 

50 

20 

Blood  charred  with  chalk 

18 

11 

Blood  charred  with  phosphate  of  calcium  . 

12 

10 

Glue  charred  with  pearlash 

36 

15-5 

White  of  egg  charred  with  the  same 

34 

15-5 

Gluten  charred  with  the  same  .  \ 

10-6 

8-8 

Charcoal  from  acetate  of  potassium  . 

5-6 

4-4 

Charcoal  from  acetate  of  sodium 

12 

8-8 

Lamp-black  not  calcined  .... 

4 

3-3 

Lamp-black  calcined  with  pearlash  . 

15-2 

10-6 

Bone-charcoal,  after  the  extraction  of  the 

earth  of  bones  by  an  acid,  and  calcina- 

tion with  potash  ..... 

45 

20 

Bone-charcoal,  treated  with  an  acid  . 

1-87 

1-6 

Oil  charred  with  phosphate  of  calcium 

1-9 

Bone-charcoal  in  its  ordinary  state  . 

\ 

1 

[On  the  preparation,  properties,  and  uses  of  the  variovis  forms  of  carbon,  see  fiu'ther. 
TJru's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines,  articles  Bone-Black,  Chakcoaj,, 
Coke,  and  Lamp-Black. — Pelouz  e  et  Fremy,  Traite  de  Chinde,  3"'°  ed.  i.  705 — 821.] 

Compounds  of  Carbon. — Carbon  unites  with  most  other  elements,  but  generally 
speaking  not  directlj',  most  of  its  compounds  being  formed  either  in  the  bodies  of  living 
plants  and  animals  in  a  way  which  we  cannot  trace,  or  derived  by  substitution  from  sucla 
compounds.  The  only  elements  with  which  it  unites  directly  are  oxygen,  sulphur,  nitro- 
gen, and  a  few  metals,  and  with  these  only  at  high  temperatures.  For  oxt/gen,  carbon 
exhibits  no  affinity  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  at  a  red  heat,  it  not  only  combines 
readily  with  free  oxygen,  but  is  capable  of  separating  that  element  from  its  combinations 
wnih  all  others,  even  from  potassium.  The  temperature  required  for  determining  tlio 
combination  depends  upon  the  density  of  the  carbon  :  porous  wood  charcoal  begins  to 
burn  in  the  air  at  aljout  240^  C. ;  the  more  compact  kinds  require  a  liiglier  temperature  ; 
anthracite  and  graphite  still  higher ;  and  the  diamond  the  higliest  of  all.  The  product 
of  tlie  combustion  is  carbonic  anliydi-ide,  CO'',  mixed,  however,  if  the  supply  of  oxygen 
is  deficient,  with  the  lower  oxide  CO. 

With  sidphur,  carbon  also  unites  at  a  red  heat,  foi-ming  disulphide  of  carbon,  CS'-. — 
With  riitrejgi  n,  it  unites  at  a  red  heat,  provided  an  alkali  be  present,  forming  cyanogen, 
CN,  which  enters  into  combination  with  tlie  alkali-metal;  thus,  when  nitrogen  gas  is 
passed  over  ignited  charcoal  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium is  formed. — With  raetah  also,  carljon  appears  to  unite  directly  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, as  in  the  formation  of  steel  by  keeping  ii-on  imbedded  in  charcoal  powder 
at  a  white  heat. 

The  compounds  of  carbon  and  hi/drogcn  constitute  a  very  important  grouji  of  organic 
bodies,  many  of  them,  as  oil  of  turpentine,  C"'H'^  existing  ready  formed  in  plants, 
while  others,  as  ethylene,  C-'H',  and  naphthalene,  C'"IP,  are  produced  l:iy  the  decom- 
position of  more  com],ilex  organic  compounds.  Most  of  them  play  the  part  of  radi  cles, 
lieing  capable  of  C'lnibining,  like  metals,  with  chlorine,  oxygen,  sulphur,  &c.,  of  re- 
placing hydrogen  in  combination,  and  passing  as  entire  groups  from  one  state  of  com- 
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biuation  to  another:  e.g.  ttlvjl,  C-H*,  amyl,  C'H",  allyl,  C'H*,  ethylene,  C*H',  amy- 
hnc,  C*H'»  &c.  The  hydrogen  in  these  hydrocarbons,  may  be  more  or  less  replaced 
by  chlorine,  bromine,  nitryl  (NO'),  and  other  elements  or  groups,  whereby  derivativo 
radicles  are  formed,  also  capable  of  entering  into  combination,  replacing  hydrogen,  &e. 
like  simple  radicles,  e.  g.  bromcthyl,  C'^H^Br,  chlorethylene,  C-H''C1,  dinitronaphthaiene, 
C'"H*(NO^)^  &c.  When  the  hydrogen  in  a  hydrocarbon  is  thus  completely  replaced  by 
another  element,  a  chloride,  bromide,  &c.  of  carbon  is  produced.  In  this  manner, 
tetrachloride  of  carbon  CCl',  is  formed  from  marsh-gas  CH*,  dichloride  of  carbon, 
C-Cl\  from  ethylene,  C-H',  &c. 

CARBOW,  BROMIDES  OP.  Several  of  these  compounds  appear  to  exist,  but 
only  one  of  them,  the  dibromide  C'Br',  has  been  analysed.*  This  body  is  obtained  by 
treating  alcohol  or  ether  with  bromine,  saturating  the  residting  hydrobromic  acid 
with  potash,  distilling,  and  treating  the  residue  with  water.  Dibromide  of  carbon 
then  remains  as  a  white  crystalline  deposit  whicli  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water 
(Lowig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  iii.  292).  Its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equations : 
C-H«0  +  4Br2  =  C=Br*    +  4HBr  +  H-0. 

Alcohol. 

C*WO  +  8Br'  =  2C2Br*  +  SIIBr  +  WO. 

Etlier. 

It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  ou  the  dibromide  of  tribromethy- 
lene  (Lennox,  Chem.  Soc.  Q,u.  J.  xiv.  209): 

C^HBr^Br^  +  KHO  =  C=Br«  +  KBr  +  H=0. 

Dibromide  of  carbon  forms  white  crystalline  plates,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  having  an 
ethereal  odour  and  saccharine  taste  ;  it  melts  at  50°  C,  and  sublimes  without  alteration. 
It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  not  decomposed  by 
acids  or  alkalis.  It  burns  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  giving  ofif  vapours  of  hydro- 
bromic acid,  but  ceases  to  burn  as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the  flame.  Chlorine 
attacks  it  in  the  melted  state,  forming  chloride  of  bromine.  Heated  with  oxide  of 
mercury  or  passed  over  red-hot  oxide  of  zinc,  copper,  or  iron,  it  yields  metallic  bromine 
and  carbonic  anhydride.  When  passed  over  red-hot  metallic  zinc,  copper,  or  iron,  it 
also  yields  a  bromide  of  the  metal  without  disengagement  of  gas.  (Lowig.) 

Commercial  bromine  sometimes  contains  a  liquid  bromide  of  carbon,  which  may  also 
be  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  ether  and  alcohol,  especially  if  chlorine  is  like- 
wise present.  It  is  an  oily,  colourless,  fragrant  liquid  of  specific  gravity  2-436,  not 
solidifiable  at  —  25-'  C,  boiling  at  120°  C,  so  that  it  is  easily  separated  from  bromine  by 
distillation.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  not  decomposed  by  acids  or  dilute  alkalis,  but 
d(?composed  by  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  into  bromide  and  carbonate  of  potas- 
.sium  (Poselger,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixiv.  287).  The  same  compotmd  appears  to  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  2  pts.  bromine  on  1  pt.  iodide  of  ethylene,  C^H''I^,  and  may 
be  separated  from  bromide  of  iodine  by  means  of  dilute  potash. 

In  the  preparation  of  bromine,  there  is  sometimes  formed  an  oily  ethereal  liquid 
called  oil  of  bromine,  which  appears  to  contain  C-H^Br''.  AVTien  dropped  on  red-hot 
fragments  of  glass,  it  yields  a  deposit  of  carbon,  together  with  crystals  and  a  dark-bro'sva 
oil,  while  hydrobromic  acid  and  a  combustible  gas  escape.  The  dark-brown  oil  appears 
to  be  a  portion  of  the  liquid  which  has  remained  undecomposed  and  has  absorbed 
bromine,  and  the  crystals  consist  of  a  bromide  of  carbon  C'Br'^.  (M.  Hermann,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  211.) 

CARBOir,  CHXiORXDBS  OP.  Carbon  does  not  unite  directly  with  chlorine  : 
but  several  compounds  of  these  elements  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  aided 
by  light  or  heat,  on  organic  bodies,  chiefly  on  hydrocarbons  or  their  chlorinated  deri- 
vatives, e.  q.  CCP  from  marsli-gas  (CH^),  or  cltloroform  (CHCP),  C-Cl'  from  ethylene 
(C'^H'),  C^CP  from  tritylene  (C^H"),  C'Cl^  from  naphthalene  (C  "H^),  &c.  It  is  cus- 
tomary, however,  to  restrict  the  term  chloride  of  carbon  to  four  of  these  bodies, 
containing  1  and  2  atoms  of  carbon,  while  the  rest  are  regarded  as  substitution-deriva- 
tives of  organic  radicles,  e.  g.  C  "CP,  as  percliloronaphthalene.  The  names  and  formulaa 
of  these  four  compounds  are  given  in  the  following  table,  in  the  left-hand  column,  ac- 
cording to  the  atomic  weiglit  of  carbon  [12]  here  adopted,  in  the  right-hand  column 
according  to  the  smaller  atomic  weight  of  carbon  [6],  the  latter  being  the  names  by 
which  they  are  generally  known : 

[C  =  12]  [C  =  6] 

Protochloride    .     .  C'Cl'  or  Subchloride    .     .  C*CP 

Dichloride  .     .     .  C«C1<  „  Protochloride.     .  C^C?« 

Trichloride.     .     .  C^CP  „  Sesquichloride      .  C^CT" 

Tetrachloride    .     .  CCl*  „  Di- or  Bi-chloride .  C*CZ« 

»  C^Br^  has  been  recently  obtained.   See  Ethyienes,  Bro.minatbd. 
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There  is,  however,  no  real  distinction  between  these  four  compounds  and  others  formed 
of  the  same  two  elements,  excepting  tljat  they  are  of  lower  atomic  weight,  and  that 
they  may  be  derived  from  disulphide  of  carbon,  the  vapour  of  that  substance  mixed 
with  chlorine  and  passed  through  a  hot  tube  yielding  the  tetrachloride,  and  the 
other  three  being  produced,  either  by  exposing  this  compound  to  a  higher  temperature 
or  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents. 

Teteachloeide  of  Caebon,  CCl''.  Bichloride  or  Bichloride  of  Carhon.  Car- 
himic  chloride.  PcrcMorinatrd  Chloride  of  Mithyl.  Perchloroformcnc. — This  compound, 
■\\  hich  is  an  analogue  of  marsli-gas  CH',  and  of  carbonic  anhydride  CO-,  was  disco- 
vered by  Eegnault  in  1839  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixxi.  337).  It  is  produced:  1.  By 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  marsli-gas  (Dumas,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  [3]  Ixxiii.  95). — 2.  By 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  chloroform  in  sunshine:  CHCP  +  CI''  =  HCl  +  CCP. 
CliJoroform  is  gently  heated  in  a  retort  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  a  stream  of  dry  chlo- 
rine is  passed  slowly  and  continuously  through  it,  the  liquid  which  distils  over  being 
repeatedly  poured  back  till  hyLb'oehloric  acid  ceases  to  be  evolved,  after  which  the  dis- 
tillate is  agitated  with  mercury  to  remove  free  chlorine,  and  then  rectified  (Regnault). 
— 3.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  disulphide  of  carbon  :  CS^  +  4C1-  =  CCl*  +  2SC1-. 
Chlorine  saturated  with  vapoiu'  of  sulphide  of  carbon  by  passing  through  tlie  liquid  is 
made  to  pass  through  a  red-hot  tube  containing  fragments  of  piorcelain  and  connected 
with  a  receiver  surrounded  with  ice ;  and  the  yellowish-red  mixture  of  tetrachloride  of 
carbon  and  chloride  of  sulpliur  thereby  obtained  is  very  slowly  added  to  an  excess  of 
potash-ley  or  milk  of  lime,  the  mixture  being  agitated  from  time  to  time  and  after- 
wards distilled.  Tetrachloride  of  carbon  then  passes  over,  sometimes  mixed  with 
sulphide  of  carbon,  if  too  much  of  that  compound  was  mixed  with  the  chlorine,  or  if 
the  heat  was  not  strong  enough  ;  the  siilphide  of  carbon  may  be  removed  by  leaving 
the  liquid  for  some  time  in  contact  with  potash-ley  (Kolbe,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlv.  41; 
liv.  146).  Geuther  {ibid.  cvii.  212)  removes  the  sulphide  of  carbon,  by  dissolving 
tlie  mixture  in  alcohol,  adding  alcoholic  potash  as  long  as  it  thereby  acquires  a  darker 
colour,  and  heating  the  liquid  gently  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  sulphide  of  carbon 
into  xanthate  of  potassium ;  then  separates  the  unaltered  chloride  of  carbon  by  water  ; 
and  piu-ifies  it  by  washing. — 4.  By  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  antimony  on  disulphide 
of  cax-bon  : 

CS=  +  2SbCP  =  CCY  +  2SbCP  4  S-. 

The  mixture  becomes  hot,  and  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  of  trichloride  of  antimony 
mixed  with  sulphur,  while  tetrachloride  of  carbon  remains  in  the  liquid  state.  (Hof- 
III  an n,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  65.) 

I'ro'pirtiiS. — Tetrachloride  of  carbon  is  a  thin  transparent  colourless  oil,  ha^-ing  a 
pungent  aromatic  odour.    Specific  gravity  r56.    Boiling  point  77°  C.  Vapour-density 

liy  experiment  5-24 — 5-33,  representing  a  condensation  to  2  vols.  ^  '^^  ^  ^  "  "^'^  ^  x 

(.  0693  —  5'34.)    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Bi compositions. — Tetrachloride  of  carbon  passed  through  a  red-hot  tulie,  is  resolved 
into  free  chlorine  and  a  lower  chloride  of  carbon,  which,  at  a  bright  red  heat  is  chiefly 
C-Cl',  at  a  still  higher  temperature  C-Cl'-',  and  at  a  dull  red  heat,  a  body  isomeric  with 
C"-'C1^  but  having  only  half  the  vapour-density  of  that  compound  (Regnault). — 
2.  When  mixed  with  hydrogen  and  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  filled  with  pumice,  it 
yields  marsh-gas  and  ethylene  (Berth e lot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  liii.  69;  Jahrcsber.  d. 
Chem.  1858,  p.  519). — 3.  With  sidphnretted  hyelrogin,  in  like  manner,  at  a  low  red 
lieat  it  yields  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphochloride  of  carbon,  CCP  4  H'-S  =  2HC1  + 
CSCl-  (Kolbe). — 4.  Dissolved  in  weak  alcohol  and  treated  w^ith  aiiKdyam  of  potas- 
sium, it  gives  off  part  of  its  chlorine  to  tlie  potassium,  and  yields  chloroform,  CHCP, 
mono-chlorinated  chloride  of  methyl,  CH'-Cl-,  and  marsh-gas  (Regnau  It). — 5.  Treated 
in  a  flask  provided  with  an  upright  condensing  tube  with  zinc  and  dilute  acid,  it  yields 
liydrocldoric  acid  and  chloroform,  the  latter  being  converted  by  the  further  reducing 
action  of  the  mixture,  into  a  body  containing  still  less  clilorine,  proliably  CII-CP 
(Geuther,  loc.  cit.)  —  Q.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  aqueous  potash  or  sulpliydrate  of 
potassium ;  but  alcohejlic  potash  slowly  converts  it  into  chloride  and  carbonate  of 
jctiLssiiim  (Regnault).  Heated  with  alcoholic  potash  to  100'-' C.  in  a  sealed  tube 
for  a  week,  it  is  partly  converted  into  ethylene  (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix. 
118). — 7.  Heated  to"l70°or  180°  C.  with  3  vols,  phtnylamine,  it  yields  carbotri- 
phenyltriamine  (Hofmann,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  ix.  284) : 

6(N.HlC'=ff)  +  CCP  =  [N<C.(C«ff)^H'^].HCl  +  3[(N.H-.C«ff).HCl]. 

Phenylamine.  Hj  drocliloi  ale  of  carbotri-  Hydrochlorate  of 

phcnyltrianiine.  Phenylamine. 

8.  With  ineiAy/pAosy/2me  it  yields  a  white  crystalline  product.  (Hofmann,  ibid.  x. 
184.) 
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A  compound,  CCl'SO^,  formed  by  tlie  action  of  moist  chlorine  on  sulpliide  of  carbon, 
sometimes  regarded  as  sulphite  of  tetrachloride  of  carbon,  but  more  probably  a  chlori- 
nated derivative  of  methyl-sulphurous  acid,  will  be  described  under  that  head. 

TmCHLORiDE  OF  Caebon.  C^CR  Sesqmchloridc of  Carbon,  Pcrchloride  of  Car- 
bon, Perchlorinatcd  Chloride  of  Ethylene,  Chlorure  de  Chloroxethose. — This  compound, 
which  was  discovered  and  investigated  by  Faraday  (Phil.  Trans.  1826,  p.  47),  and 
further  by  Eegnault  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixix.  166 ;  Ixxxi.  371),  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  in  sunshine  on  various  compounds  and  derivatives  of  ethyl  and 
ethylene:  1.  On  dichloride  of  carbon,  C-'CP  (Faraday). — 2.  On  chloride  of  ethylene: 
C^H^Cl-  +  401-  =  4HC1  +  C-CP ;  the  action  also  takes  place,  though  more  slowly  in 
diffused  daylight  (Faraday),  or  with  aid  of  heat  (Liebig). — 3.  On  chloride  of  ethyl, 
first  in  the  shade,  afterwards  in  sunshine  :  C-ffCl  +  5CP  =  5HC1  +  C-C1"=  (Laurent, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Lxxxiv.  338) ;  similarly  on  mono-,  di-,  or  tri-chlorinated  chloride  of 
ethyl  (Regnault). — 4.  On  sulphite  of  ethyl,  with  simultaneous  formation  of  chlo- 
ride of  sulphuryl,  chloraldehyde,  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Ebelmen  and  Bouquet, 
Aun.Ch.  Pliys.  [3]  xvii.  66): 

(C=ff)=SO^  +  IICP  -  C^C1«  +  SO-'^Cl-  -1-  0=01^0  -I-  lOHCl. 

5.  On  oxide  of  ethyl,  which,  in  bright  sunshine,  is  sometimes  converted  at  once  into 
sesquichloride  of  carbon  and  chloraldehyde,  sometimes  into  perchlorethylic  oxide, 
C^d'oO,  1  at.  of  which  is  resolved  by  distillation  into  C^d'O  and  G-CP  (Regnault, 
Malaguti).  Several  perclilorinated  compound  ethers  (carbonic,  succinic,  &c.)  also 
yield  trichloride  of  carbon,  when  similarly  treated. — 6.  On  hydrochlorate  of  ethy- 
lamine : 

C^H'N  +  5C1=  =  C^CP  +  NH^Cl  +  3HC1. 

The  sal-ammoniac  is  ultimately  resolved  by  the  excess  of  chlorine  into  hydrochloric 
acid  and  nitrogen,  which  escapes,  a  certain  portion,  being,  however,  converted  into  chlo- 
ride of  nitrogen  (Geuther  and  Hofacker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  51).  The  formation 
of  chloride  of  nitrogen  must  render  the  process  dangerous. — 7.  Tetrachloride  of  carbon 
passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  is  resolved  into  the  trichloride  and  free  chlorine  (p.  765). 

Preparation. — 1.  Chloride  of  ethylene  is  exposed  to  the  sun  in  a  bottle  filled  with 
chlorine,  water  being'  frequently  added  in  small  portions  to  absorb  the  hydrochloric 
acid  produced,  and  the  chlorine  frequently  renewed  as  long  as  any  action  is  percep- 
tible. The  crystalline  product  is  washed  with  water,  pressed  between  bibulous  paper, 
heated  to  sublimation,  tlien  dissolved  in  alcohol,  precipitated  by  water  containing 
potash,  again  washed  with  water,  pressed,  and  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid 
(Faraday).  Bypassing  chlorine  through  chloride  of  ethylene,  heated  nearly  to  the 
Ijoiling  point,  part  of  that  compound  is  converted  into  trichloride  of  carbon,  which 
crystallises  out  for  the  most  part  on  cooling  the  liquid  with  ice  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  i.  219). — 2.  A  bottle  filled  with  chlorine,  and  containing  a  little  chloride  of 
ethyl,  is  set  aside  in  the  shade  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  chlorine  then  renewed  and 
the  vessel  exposed  to  the  sun :  such  exposure  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  would 
produce  explosion  (Laurent).  Or  better :  vapour  of  chloride  of  ethyl  produced  by  heat- 
ing alcohol  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  purified  by  passing  through  water  and 
oil  of  vitriol,  is  brought  in  contact  with  chlorine  in  a  vessel  exposed  to  the  summer  sun 
(Regnault).— 3.  Perchlorethylic  oxide  (C'C1'"0)  is  distilled,  and  the  distillate  is  re- 
peatedly treated  with  water,  which  takes  up  chloraldehyde  and  leaves  trichloride  of 
carbon.    (Malaguti,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xvi.  6,  14.) 

Properties. — Trichloride  of  carbon  crystallises  in  right  rhombic  prisms  ooP,  mo- 
dified by  the  faces  oo  t  oo  and  the  horizontal  prism  P  oo.  Angles  of  the  prism  ooP  = 
58°  and  122°  (Brooke);  69°  and  121°  (Laurent).  The  crystals  are  colourless,  tran- 
sparent, and  nearly  tasteless,  but  have  an  aromatic  camphorous  odour.  They  are  as 
hard  as  sugar,  and  easily  pulverised.  Specific  gravity  =  2'0.  Refracting  power  = 
1-5767.  They  do  not  conduct  electricity.  They  melt  at  160°  C. ;  boU  and  sublime  at 
182°,  and  volatUise  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.    Vapour-density  =  8'157,  corre- 

(2    12  -1-  6    35*5  \ 
— — — ^ — '-          X  0-0693  =  8"212l.    Insoluble  in  water, 

soluble  in  alcohol,  stUl  more  in  ether ;  the  solutions  are  not  clouded  by  nitrate  of  silver. 
Soluble  also  in  oUs,  both  fixed  and  volatile. 

Becompositions. — 1.  By  repeated  distillation,  or  by  passing  its  vapour  through  a  red- 
hot  porcelain  tube,  the  trichloride  is  resolved  into  the  dichloride,  C'-CP,  and  free 
chlorine.—  2.  It  burns  with  a  red  light  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  but  is  extinguished 
on  removal. —  3.  Passed,  together  with  hydrogen,  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  yields 
hydrochloric  acid  and  dichloride  of  carbon  (Geuther),  and  undergoes  a  similar  de- 
composition when  heated  with  sidphur,  pliosphorus,  or  iodine. — 4.  Jlost  natals  heated 
in  the  vapour  of  the  trichloride  are  converted  into  chlorides,  with  separation  of  chnr- 
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coal — 5.  The  vapour  passed  over  red-hot  baryta,  strontia,  or  Imie,  yields  a  chloride 
and  carbonate  of  the  metal,  with  deposition  of  charcoal ;  with  oxide  of  zinc,  it  some- 
times forms  oxychloride  of  carbon ;  with  the  oxides  of  copper  and  mercury,  and  with 
peroxide  of  had,  the  products  are  metallic  chloride  and  carbonic  anhydride. — 6.  The 
trichloride  is  not  altered  by  distillation  with  aqueous  or  alcoholic  potash ;  but  when 
gently  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sidphydrate  of  potassium,  it  yields  diclilo- 
ride  of  carbon,  together  with  chloride  of  potassium,  sulphydric  acid,  free  sulphur,  and 
a  brown  sulphur  compound,  apparently  residting  from  a  secondary  action  (Regnault) : 

C-'C1«  +  2KHS  =  C=C1'  +  2KC1  +  H^S  +  S. 

7.  Heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  8  at.  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  yields  oxalate  and  chloride 
of  potassium  : 

C-CP  +  8KH0  =  C=E:=0'  +  6KC1  +  i:WO  ■ 

but  the  decomposition  is  very  imperfect,  even  when  the  mixture  is  heated  to  between 
210°  and  220°  C.  for  several  days  (Geuther,  Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  Is.  247).— 8.  Heated  to 
100°  C.  in  sealed  tulies  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  the  same  products,  together  with 
hydrogen  gas  and  ethylene  (Eerthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  118).  The  principal  re- 
action is  probably  represented  by  the  equation : 

C-C1«  +  7KH0  +  CmK'K.O  =  C'K^O^  +  6KC1  +  4H=0  +  C-H^ 

and  the  free  hydi-ogen  results  from  a  secondary  decomposition,  a  number  of  liquid 
products  and  brown  insoluble  substances  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  Trichloride 
of  carbon  is  not  attacked  by  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  or  sidpliuric  acid.  Boiling  nitric 
acid  dissolves  it,  part  separating  on  cooling,  the  rest  on  addition  of  water.  In  contact 
with  chlorine  and  water,  it  does  not  yield  trichloracetic  acid. 

Bichloride  OF  Caebon.  C'Cl'.  Protochloridc  of  Carbon,  Verchloretliyhin',  Cli'i- 
rithosc. — Discovered  and  examined  by  Faraday  (Phil.  Trans.  1821,  p.  47),  further  by 
Regnault  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixx.  104  ;  Ixxxi.  372).  It  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a 
red  heat  on  the  trichloride  or  tetrachloride  of  carbon,  either  alone  or  in  presence  of 
liydrogen  (pp.  765, 766) ;  by  the  action  of  nascent  hycb-ogen  on  the  trichloride  at  ordinary 
temperatures  ;  also  by  that  of  alcoholic  sulphydrate  of  potassium  on  the  trichloride,  and 
of  alcoholic  potash  on  the  tetrachloride  (p.  765). 

Preparation. — 1.  Vapom*  of  trichloride  of  carbon  is  passed  throuoh  a  red-hot  tube  filled 
with  fragments  of  glass,  whereupon  a  large  quantity  of  chlorine  is  si't  free,  and  the  di- 
chloride  passes  over  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  coloured  yellow  by  chlorine.  It  is  purified 
by  passing  it  several  times  through  the  red-hot  tube,  then  shaking  it  up  with  mercury, 
and  rectifyino;  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  (Faraday). — 2.  The  trichloride  is 
added  by  small  portions  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphydrate  of  potassium,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  evolution  of  sulphm-etted  hydrogen  has  ceased,  the  liquid  is  distilled,  and  the  alco- 
holic distillate  diluted  with  water:  the  dichloride  then  separates  in  the  form  of  a  heavy 
liquid:  this  process  is  easier  than  the  preceding  (Regnault). — 3.  Tricldoride  of  car- 
bon is  mixed  with  water  and  granulated  zinc,  and  sulphuric  ueid  added  from  time  to 
time  with  agitation,  till  all  the  trichloride  is  decomposed.  On  sulisequently  distilling 
the  liquid,  dichloride  of  carbon  passes  over  with  the  aqueous  vapour.  (Geuther, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  212.) 

Properties. — Very  mobile  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1-619  at  20°  C.  (Regnault),, 
1-612  at  10°  (Geuther).  Refracting  power  =  1-4875  (Wollaston).  It  does  not 
conduct  electricity.  It  remains  liquid  at- 18°  C. ;  boils  at  122°  (Regnault),  116-7° 
(Geuther).     Vapour-density,  by  experiment  =  5-82,  corresponding  to  2  volumes. 

(2  12  -{-  4    35-5  \ 
—  X  0-0693  =5-75.j     It  is  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  and  aqueous  al- 
kalis, but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oOs,  both  fixed  and  volatile. 

Diciimpositidns. — 1.  At  a  red  heat  it  is  resolved  into  free  chlorine  and  the  proto- 
chloridc, C-Cr-'. — 2.  When  its  vapour  is  passed  over  red-hot  baryta,  vivid  ignition 
takes  place,  with  formation  of  chloride  of  barium  and  carljonic  anhydride,  and  separa- 
tion of  charcoal. — 3.  Heated  for  some  time  to  200°  C,  with  6  at.  hydrate  of  putassiiem, 
it  is  completely  converted  into  oxalate  and  chloride  of  potassium,  with  evolution  of 
liydrogen  gas  (Geuther,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  247): 

C^Cl'  +  6KH0  =  C'K-0'  +  4KC1  +  HVO  +  IP. 

4.  It  absorbs  dry  chlorine  in  sunshine,  forming  the  trichloride,  C'Cl";  but  if  exposed 
to  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine  under  a  layer  of  water,  it  yields  trichloracetic  acid. 
(Kolbe,  Ann.  Ch.  Phai-m.  liv.  181) : 

C^Cl'  +  2H-0  +  CF  =  C-HCPO^  +  3HC1. 


5.  It  absorbs  bromine  in  sunshine,  yielding  chlorobromidi'  of  carbon,  C-Cl'Br-. 
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Protochloeide  of  Caebon,  C"CV.  Subchloride  of  Carbon,  Jti/in's  Chloride  of 
Carbon. — This  compound  was  discovered  in  1821,  by  Julin,  a  manufacturer  of  nitric 
acid  at  Abo  in  Finland,  who  obtained  it  accidentally  in  distilling  crude  nitre  with  burnt 
green  vitriol  in  cast-iron  retorts,  the  cast-iron  probably  furnishing  the  carbon,  and  the 
crude  nitre  the  chlorine  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xviii.  269).  It  was  more  exactly  in- 
vestigated by  Phillips  and  Faraday  (Phil.  Trans.  1821),  and  afterwards  by  Keg- 
nault  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixx.  104),  who  prepared  it  by  passing  vapour  of  chloroform 
or  of  diehloride  of  carbon,  through  a  strongly  ignited  porcelain  tube  filled  with  frag- 
ments of  porcelain,  dissolving  the  crystalline  product  in  ether,  filtering,  evaporating  to 
dryness,  and  subliming.  In  performing  this  process,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat 
the  porcelain  tube  too  strongly  ;  otherwise,  no  chloride  of  carbon  will  be  obtained,  but 
only  a  deposit  of  charcoal. 

Properties. — Protochloride  of  carbon  forms  white,  delicate  needles,  apparently  four- 
sided,  having  a  silky  lustre.  It  melts,  boUs,  and  sublimes  between  175°  and  200°  C, 
but  may  be  sublimed  without  fusion  at  120°,  the  sublimate  then  consisting  of  long 
needles.  It  has  a  peculiar  odour,  something  like  that  of  spermaceti,  but  no  taste.  In 
the  cold  it  is  almost  inodorous.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol ; 
dissolves  also  in  ether,  and  in  hot  oil  of  turpentine,  whence  it  crystaUises  in  needles 
on  cooling. 

The  alcoholic  solution  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver. 

Tlie  vapour  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  rock- 
crystal,  is  resolved  into  chlorine  and  charcoal.  The  compound  burns  with  bluish  colour 
ill  the  flame  of  a  candle,  but  ceases  to  burn  when  withdrawn.  It  is  not  decomposed 
or  dissolved  by  nitric,  hydrocliloric,  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  boiling  potash.  Chlorine 
does  not  act  upon  it,  even  in  sunshine.  Potassium  burns  in  its  vapour  with  intense 
ignition,  forming  chloride  of  potassium  and  depositing  charcoal. 

Berthelot  regards  this  compound,  not  as  C-C1-,  but  as  C'Cl".  The  vapour-density 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  determined. 

CA.SL'ZOTS,  CHXiOROBBOaSISE  OF.  C'Cl^Br-.  Bromide  of  Pcrckorethylene, 
Brornure  de  Ckloroxlthose.  (Malaguti,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xvi.  14.) — Bichloride  of 
carbon  exposed  to  sunshine  in  contact  with  bromine  solidifies  in  a  few  hours  to  a  crj's- 
talline  mass,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  The  crys- 
tals resemble  those  of  C-CP ;  they  have  a  specific  gravity  of  2-3  at  21°  C,  taste  slightly 
aromatic,  begin  to  volatilise  at  100°,  decompose  at  about  200°  into  bromine  and  the  di- 
ehloride, and  when  treated  with  protosulphide  of  potassium  are  resolved  into  bromide 
of  potassium  and  diehloride  of  carbon  : 

C-Cl'Br^  +  K^S  =  C-CY  +  2KBr  +  S. 

CAKBOM',  JJETBCTIOW  iVTTD  ESTXniATXOir  OP.  The  methods  of  de- 
tecting and  estimating  carbon  and  its  compounds  have  been  already  described  under  the 
head  of  Anaxysis. 

If  the  carbon  is  not  already  in  the  form  of  carbonic  anhydride  or  a  carbonate,  it  is 
converted  into  carbonic  anhydride  by  combustion,  either  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  or 
with  oxide  of  copper  or  chromate  of  lead,  the  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride  thereby  pro- 
duced being  estimated  by  absorption  in  strong  potash-ley  (Analysis,  Oeganic,  pp.  225 
— 238).  This  method  serves  for  the  estimation  of  carbon  in  cast-iron  and  other  metallic 
compounds,  as  well  as  in  organic  bodies.  Gascons  carbon-compounds,  such  as  carbonic 
oxide  and  hydrocarbons,  are  converted  into  carbonic  anliydride  by  explosion  with  ex- 
cess of  oxygen,  the  amount  of  that  compound  produced  being  then  determined  by 
absorption  with  potash.    (Analysis,  Volujeetric,  of  Gases,  pp.  286 — 288.) 

Carbonates  are  decomposed  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  car- 
bonic anhydride  thereby  evolved  is  usually  determined  by  loss  (see  AcroiMETEYi  p.  38, 
and  Alkalimetey,  p.  149).  The  presence  of  carbonates  in  any  mixture,  solid  or  liquid, 
is  detected  by  the  effervescence  which  ensues  on  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid.  This  effervescence  may,  however,  arise  from  the  escape  of  sulphydric 
acid  or  sulphiu-ous  anhydride,  if  sulphides  or  sulphites  are  also  present.  These  gases 
are  readily  distinguished  from  carbonic  anhydride  by  their  peculiar  odours ;  sulphydric 
acid  also  by  its  property  of  blackening  lead-salts.  To  detect  carbonic  anhydride  when 
evolved  together  with  one  or  both  of  these  gases,  the  gaseous  mixture  is  passed  into 
baryta-water.  If  a  precipitate  is  formed,  carbonic  or  sulphurous  acid  may  be  present 
or  both  ;  if  the  former  alone,  the  precipitate  wiU  be  completely  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  after  treatment  with  chlorine-water;  but  if  sulpliui-ous  acid  is  also  present,  it  will 
be  oxidised  by  the  chlorine-water,  and  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  will  then 
form  sulphate  of  barium,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride  in  a  gaseous  mixture  is  ascertained  directly  by 
absorption  with  potash,  sulphurous  anhydride  or  sulphydric  acid,  if  present,  having 
been  previously  removed  by  absorption  with  peroxide  of  manganese  (p.  282). 
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Carbonic  acid  in  solution,  either  free  or  combined,  in  a  mineral  water  for  example, 
is  estimated  by  adding  ammonia  iind  chloride  of  calcium,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to 
itself  in  a  corked  flask  for  several  hours.  The  carbonic  acid  is  thereby  precipitated  as 
carbonate  of  calcium,  containing  43'88  per  cent.  CO-. 

To  estimate  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  a  large  quantity  of  air,  the  volume  being 
measured  by  an  aspirator  (p.  427),  is  passed  through  a  series  of  weighed  potash-bulbs. 
Another  method  is  to  shake  up  a  qiiantity  of  air  in  a  closed  vessel  of  known  capacity, 
with  an  excess  of  lime-water  of  known  strength,  and  then  determine  the  quantity  of 
lime  remaining  uncombined  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  This 
method  is  easy  of  execution,  and  affords  the  means  of  quickly  determining  the  varying 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  several  parts  of  an  inhabited  apartment  at  different 
times. 

Atomic  Weight  of  Carbon. — Three  methods  have  been  adopted  for  determining 
the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  :  1.  From  the  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  a  given  weight  of  carbon. —  2.  By  comp)aring  the  weights  of  equal 
volumes  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  oxygen,  it  being  supposed  that  carbonic  anhydride 
contains  its  own  volume  of  oxygen.— 3.  From  the  weight  of  metallic  silver  obtained 
by  the  combustion  of  organic  silver-salts. 

Of  these  methods  the  first  is  considered  the  most  trustworthy.  The  amount  of  car- 
bonic anhydi'ide  produced  by  the  combustion  of  carbon  was  determined  with  a  very 
near  approximation  to  the  truth  by  Lavoisier  in  1775,  afterwards  with  more  or  less 
accuracy  by  Guj'ton-Morveau  (1785),  Clement  and  Desormes  (1802),  Allen  and  Pepys 
(1807),  and  Saussure  (1809);  but  the  most  exact  determinations  are  those  made  by 
Dumas  and  Stas  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  i.  1),  and  by  Erdmann  and  Marchand 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  xxiii.  159).  These  chemists  burned  weighed  quantities  of  diamond  or 
graphite  with  oxide  of  copper  and  oxygen  gas,  and  weighed  the  eajbonic  auliydride 
taken  up  by  the  potash-apparatus,  after  it  had  been  freed  from  a  very  small  quantity 
of  admixed  water  by  passing  over  chloride  of  calcium  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  small 
quantity  of  residual  ash  was  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  carbon  employed,  and 
the  quantity  of  water  produced  in  the  combustion  likewise  taken  into  account. 

In  this  maimer  the  quantity  of  carbon  which  combines  ^vith  200  pts.  of  oxygen  to 
form  carbonic  anhydride  was  found  by  Dumas  and  Stas,  in  fom-teen  experiments,  to 
vary  only  between  the  limits  7'4'87  and  75'r2,  the  mean  result  being  75'005,  with  a  pro- 
bable error  of  +  0'013.  Erdmann  and  Marchand,  in  nine  experiments  similarly  con- 
ducted, obtained  numbers  varying  between  74'84  and  75'19,  the  meau  being  75'028.  Kow 
since,  of  the  two  oxides  of  carbon,  carbonic  anhydride  contains,  with  the  same  quantity 
of  carbon,  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  carbonic  oxide,  these  compounds  may  be  represented 
by  the  formula  CO-  and  CO,  a  view  of  their  constitution,  which  is  IDvCwise  in  accord- 
ance with  that  of  the  other  compounds  of  carbon.  Hence,  from  the  above-mentioned 
n'sults  respecting  the  composition  of  carbonic  anhydride,  it  follows  that  if  the  atomic 
weight  of  oxygen  =  100,  that  of  carbon  will  be  75,  and  on  the  hydrogen  scale : 

If  0=8,  C  =  6 

and  if      0  =  IG,  C  =  12. 

The  reason  for  adopting  the  numbers  in  the  last  line  are  fully  detailed  in  the  article 
Atomic  Weights  (pp.  459 — 462). 

The  second  method  of  determining  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  was  first  adopted  by 
Berzelius  and  Dulong  in  1819.  From  specific  gravity  determinations  then  made  it 
was  concluded  that  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  anhydi-ide  and  oxygen  weighed  1'5425 
and  1-1026  respectively;  and  assuming  that  carbonic  anhydi'ide  contained  its  own 
volume  of  oxygen,  the  difference  of  the  two  numbers  gave  the  weight  of  the  cai-bon  in 
the  same  volume,  wlience  it  was  calculated  that  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  on  the 
oxygen  scale  (O  =  100)  was  70'528,  which  number  was  adopted  as  correct  for  twenty 
years.  In  1841,  Wrede,  following  the  same  method,  but  taking  into  account  the  mora 
exact  coefficients  of  expansion  of  tlie  gases  determined  by  Rudberg,  Magnus,  and 
Regnault,  olitained  tlie  numljer  75-12.  Determinations  not  much  differing  from  this 
were  made  in  like  manner  by  other  experimenters ;  but  the  method  is  not  capiable  of 
yielding  very  exact  results,  because  the  alterations  of  volume  sustained  by  oxygen 
and  carbonic  anhydride  for  equal  variations  of  temperature  and  pressure  are  not  equal, 
and  consequently  the  assumption  that  oxygen,  in  being  converted  into  cai-bonic  anhy- 
dride, undergoes  no  change  of  volume,  cannot  be  true  for  all  temperatures. 

The  third  method,  founded  on  the  analysis  of  the  silver-salts  of  organic  acids,  was 
adopted  by  Liebig  and  Redtcnbacher  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxviii.  116).  Assuming 
Ag  =  1361  and  H  =  12-48  (0  =  100),  these  chemists  obtained  as  the  mean  result  of 
their  analyses,  C  =  75-854.  The  more  exact  determinations  since  made  of  the  atomic 
weight  of  silver  would  lead  to  a  slight  alteration  in  this  result.    Strecker,  from  the 
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same  experiments,  and  without  assuming  the  atomic  weights  of  silver  as  preTiously 
known,  calculated  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  as  =  75-415  ;  but  this  method,  as  well 
as  the  second,  is  not  considered  so  trustworthy  as  the  first,  the  result  of  which,  ob- 
tained by  Dumas  and  Stas  is  now  universally  adopted. 

CABBOIT,  IODIDE  OP.  No  compound  of  carbon  and  iodine  has  yet  been  ob- 
tained. Iodoform,  CHI^  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  an  iodide  of  carbon,  the  hydrogen 
contained  in  it  having  been  overlooked.    (Gm.  vii.  335.) 

CARBOir,  XTITBIDE  OP.  Only  one  compound  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  is 
known  with  certainty,  viz.  Cyanogen,  CN  (q.  v.)  Many  cyanogen-compounds  yield  by 
calcination  a  residue  calledmellone,  which  Liebig regards  as  a  nitride  of  carbon  con- 
taining C'N*.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  obtained  quite  free  fi-om 
hydrogen  (see  Mellone  and  Melt-onides).  According  to  Thaulow,  a  peculiar  nitride 
of  carbon,  isomeric,  but  not  identical  with  cyanogen,  is  obtained  by  ignition  of  cyanide 
of  silver  (see  Caebazote,  p.  757). 

CARBON',  oaUDES  OP.  Two  oxides  of  carbon  are  known,  the  protoxide  CO, 
and  the  dioxide,  or  carbonic  anhydride,  CO-,  commonly  called  carbonic  acid.  Both  are 
produced  by  the  direct  combination  of  carbon  and  oxygen  ;  the  former  is  known  only 
in  the  gaseous  state :  the  latter  is  gaseous  at  ordinaiy  temperatures. 

Dioxide  of  Carbon.  Carbonic  Anhydride,  CO-.  Anhydrous  Carhonic 
acid,  Fixed  air,  Mcphitic  air,  kohlcnsaurcs  gas,  KohlcnsHiire,  Gas  sylvcstre,  Spiritus 
sylvcstris. — The  evolution  of  this  gas  in  the  burning  of  lime  and  in  fermentation,  was 
known  to  Paracelsus  and  Van  Helmont,  the  latter  of  whom  gave  it  the  name  of  gas 
sylvcstre ;  its  properties  were  afterwards  investigated  by  Hales,  Black,  Cavendish, 
Priestley,  and  I5ergmann,  but  its  true  composition  was  first  demonstrated  by  Lavoisier, 
who  showed  that  it  was  a  compound  of  carbon  and  oxj-gen,  containing  28  per  cent, 
carbon  and  72  oxygen,  numbers  approaching  very  nearly  to  tlie  proportions  now  received 
as  correct,  viz.  27'27  cai'bon  to  72'73  oxygen  (p.  769). 

Carbonic  anhydi'idc  is  formed  by  the  combustion  of  carbon  in  ox3'gen  gas,  or  in  the 
Hir.  It  is  a  constant  product  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  combustion,  inasmuch  as  all 
Bubstances  used  for  fuel,  such  as  wood,  coal,  oil,  wax,  tallow,  &c.  contain  carbon.  It  is 
likewise  formed  by  the  respiration  of  animals,  in  various  processes  of  fermentation,  as 
in  the  preparation  of  wine  and  beer,  and  by  the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. It  issues  from  fissm-es  in  the  ground,  in  various  localities,  chiefly  in  volcanic 
districts,  and  is  ejected  in  enormous  quantities  from  the  craters  of  active  volcanos. 
From  all  these  sources  it  is  continually  being  poured  into  the  atmosphere,  of  which  it 
therefore  forms  a  constant  constituent:  the  average  amount  of  it  contained  in  the  air 
in  the  open  country,  is  4  volumes  in  10,000;  in  the  air  of  crowded  towns,  it  is  often 
much  greater  (p.  437).  It  exists  also  in  larger  proportion  at  the  bottom  of  wells,  mines, 
quarries,  and  caverns,  especially  in  limestone  districts,  where  it  is  evolved  from 
fissures  and  does  not  readily  escape,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  density.  Carbonic 
anhydride  (or  acid),  exists  also  in  solution  in  all  natural  waters,  some,  as  those  of 
Soltz,  Vichy,  and  Spa,  containing  it  in  such  quantity  as  to  give  them  an  effervescing 
character.  Lastly,  it  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  carbonates,  either  by  lieat  or 
by  the  action  of  the  stronger  acids,  and  is  a  frequent  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
organic  bodies  at  high  temperatures. 

PrciMration. — The  easiest  way  of  obtaining  the  gas  is  to  decompose  chalk,  or  marble, 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  an  ordinary  generating  vessel,  provided  with  a  gas-deHvery 
tube: 

CaSCO'  +  2HC1  =  2CaCl  +  CO'  +  H=0. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  may  also  be  used,  but  it  is  less  convenient,  as  the  sulphate  of 
calcium  produced  forms  a  hard  mass  in  the  vessel,  which  is  difficult  to  extract,  whereas 
chloride  of  calcium  is  easily  soluble :  moreover,  the  chloride  is  more  useful  as  a  resi- 
dual product.  The  gas  may  be  received  over  water,  or,  as  it  is  very  lieaA-y,  it  may  be 
collected  by  simple  displacement  of  the  air,  the  delivery-tube  being  bent  vertically 
downwards,  so  as  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver.  This  is  also  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  collection  when  the  gas  is  required  diy,  a  desiccating  tube  contain- 
ing dry  chloride  of  calcium  or  pum'ice-stone  soaked  in  oil  of  vitriol,  being  interposed 
between  tlie  generator  and  receiver.  On  the  large  scale,  carbonic  anhydiide  may  be 
obtained  by  heating  chalk  or  marble  to  redness,  in  an  iron  or  earthen  retort. 

Properties. — Carbonic  anhydride  is,  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures,  a  colour- 
less gas,  but  may  be  liquefied  by  cold  or  pressure  (p.  771).  Its  specific  gravity  in  the 
gaseous  state isl'6241(E,egnault),  being  rather  more  than  Ih  times  that  of  air.  In 
consequence  of  this  great  density,  it  may  be  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another  hke  a 
liquid,  and  often  collects  at  the  bottom  of  wells,  mines,  and  caverns,  as  in  the  Grotto 
del  Cane  near  Naples,  the  atmosphere  of  which,  within  about  a  foot  of  the  ground,  is 
highly  cliarged  with  the  gas,  while  the  upper  part  is  comparatively  free. 

From  the  experiments  of  Eegnaidt,  it  appears  that  the  density  of  carbonic  anhydi'ide 
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does  not  vary  iu  the  same  proportion  as  the  pressiu-e,  excepting  within  narrow  limits : 
under  a  pressiu-e  of  several  atmospheres,  tlie  deviation  from  this  law  is  very  perceptible. 
The  coefficient  of  expansion  by  heat  between  0°  and  100°  C.  is  0'3719  (Regnault) ; 
0-366087  (Magnus);  refracting  power  =  1-526  (Dulong). 

Carbonic  anhydride  does  not  affect  the  colour  of  litmus-fa'per,  when  both  are  quite 
dry ;  but  if  moisture  is  pi-esent,  the  blue  colour  of  the  paper  clianges  to  -wine-red, 
like  that  produced  by  boric  acid  :  on  exposure  to  the  air,  however,  the  redness  disap- 
pears, in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  the  gas.  Lime-water  introduced  into  the  gas  is 
immediately  rendered  turbid,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  neutral  carbonate  of 
calcium,  but  if  an  excess  of  the  gas  is  present,  the  liquid  becomes  clear  again  after  a 
while,  especially  if  shaken,  an  acid  carbonate  being  then  formed,  which  is  soluble  in 
water.  Solution  of  fotash,  or  a  lump  of  moist  solid  potash,  introduced  into  the  gas 
standing  over  mercury,  rapidly  absorbs  it.  It  dissolves  in  about  its  o-wn  volume  of 
vjatcr  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  in  less  than  \  of  its  volume  of  alcohol. 

Carbonic  anhydride  is  irrespirable ;  animals  immersed  in  it  soon  die,  not  only  from 
want  of  oxygen,  but  in  consequence  of  a  direct  poisonous  action,  violent  spasms  being 
sometimes  produced,  sometimes  complete  atony  of  the  cerebral  faculties.  Mixed  with 
air,  as  it  escapes  from  efFervescing  liquids,  it  produces  a  pungent  sensation  in  the  re- 
•spiratory  organs,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  decided  odour.  It  is  incombustible, 
and  immediately  extinguishes  a  burning  taper,  also  the  flame  of  sulphur  or  phosphorus  : 
l)ut  potassium  heated  to  redness  in  the  dry  gas,  decomposes  it  completely,  burning  -willi 
a  red  light,  and  producing  a  deposit  of  charcoal  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potassium. 
Sodium  decomposes  it  in  like  manner,  but  -without  becoming  red-hot.  Phos2)horus  and 
boron,  in  presence  of  an  alkali,  like-wis^  abstract  all  tlie  oxygen  at  a  red  heat.  lii/- 
(Irogen,  charcoal,  iron,  and  zinc,  at  a  red  heat,  abstract  half  tlie  oxygen,  converting 
the  carbonic  anhydride  into  carbonic  oxide.  It  is  also  resolved  into  carbonic  oxide  and 
oxygen  by  the  passage  of  electric  spiarks,  if  hydrogen  gas,  mercury,  or  some  other 
metal  is  present  to  take  up  the  oxygen ;  otherwise,  the  spark  immediately  causes  the 
gases  to  recombine.  Growing  plants,  or  the  leaves  and  other  green  parts  separated 
from  the  plant,  but  still  in  tlie  fresh  state,  decompose  carbonic  anhydride  completely 
under  the  influence  of  dayliglit,  and  more  rapidly  in  direct  sunshine,  abstracting  the 
wliole  of  the  carljon,  and  setting  the  oxygen  free.  If  some  fi'esh  leaves  of  any  plant 
be  placed  in  an  inverted  receiver,  filled  with  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  and  stand- 
ing over  water,  and  the  whole  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
oxygen  gas  will  collect  at  the  top  of  the  receiver  in  a  few  hours.  This  action  of 
growing  plants  is  the  chief  cause  which  prevents  the  continual  accumulation  of  c;ir- 
bonie  anhydride  in  the  atmosphere,  and  keeps  the  proportion  of  it  nearly  constant. 
(See  Atmosphere,  p.  438.) 

Respecting  the  mode  of  determining  the  composition  of  carbonic  anhydride,  see 
p.  769.    Its  density  corresponds  to  2  volumes  of  vapour : 

12  -1-2  .  16 

 —  X  0-0693  =  22  X  0-0693  =  1-.5246 

and  at  pressures  and  temperatures  considerably  above  its  liquefying  point,  it  contains 
a  volume  of  oxygen  exactly  equal  to  its  o-svn. 

Liquid  Carbonic  Anhydride. — Carbonic  anhydride  passes  to  the  liquid  state  at  0°  C. 
under  a  pressure  of  36  atmospheres.  Faraday  effected  the  liquefaction  by  evolving  the 
gas  from  carbonate  of  amnionia,  by  the  action  of  sulphm'ic  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  (see 
Gases,  Condensation  of),  but  the  method  is  dangerous,  and  yields  but  a  small  quantity. 
The  liquid  acid  is  liowever  obtained  safelj'  and  in  large  quantity,  by  the  method  of 
Thilorier  (Ann.  Ch.  Phnrm.  xxx.  122).  The  apparatus  consists  of  two  very  strong 
cylinders,  capable  of  holding  6  litres  or  pints,  made  of  cast-iron,  or  better,  of  lead 
sheathed  -with  copper,  and  .strengthened  with  a  -wrought-iron  armature  ;  they  rest  bj 
two  pins  placed  at  the  middle  of  their  length  on  cast-iron  supports,  so  that  they  may 
be  placed  either  vertically  or  horizontally,  and  s-namg  backwards  and  forwards.  Into 
one  of  these  cylinders  is  introduced  1800  grammes  of  acid  carbonate  of  sodium,  and 
4  litres  of  water  (or  4|  lbs.  of  the  soda-salt,  and  7  pints  of  water),  and  a  copper  tube 
containing  1000  grammes  (or  21  lbs.)  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  is  likewise  introduced 
in  a  vertical  position.  The  cylinder  is  tlien  tightly  closed  by  a  cock  of  pccidiar  con- 
struction, and  swimg  to  and  fro,  to  cause  the  acid  to  mix  gradually  with  the  carbonate. 
Tlie  gas  is  then  evolved,  and  not  being  able  to  escape,  becomes  so  much  condensed  that 
it  passes  to  the  liquid  state.  This  part  of  the  operation  requires  care,  as,  if  the  mix- 
ture be  made  too  rapidly,  great  heat  will  be  evolved,  and  tlie  tension  of  the  gna 
enormously  increased.  A  fatal  accident  happened  in  Paris  from  this  cause.  AVhen 
the  action  is  supposed  to  be  complete,  the  generating-  cj'liuder  is  made  to  communicate, 
by  means  of  a  copper  tube,  with  tlie  second  cylinder,  which  is  placed  horizontally,  and 
provided  with  a  .stopcock  like  tlie  first.    Thi-^  cylinder  being  slightly  cooled,  the  car- 
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bonic  anhydride  distils  over  from  the  first,  which  is  still  •warm,  and  condenses  in  tlifl 
liquid  state.  After  about  a  minute  the  cocks  are  closed,  the  cylinders  separated,  the 
charge  in  the  first  renewed  ;  and  this  series  of  operations  is  repeated  several  times,  till 
the  second  cylinder  is  about  two-tliirds  filled  with  liquid  carbonic  anhydride. 

Liquid  carbonic  anhydride  is  colourless  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  vola- 
tile oils,  but  does  not  mix  with  water.  Specific  gravity  0-90  at  — 20°C. ;  0-83  at 
0°  C. ;  0-60  at  +  30°  C.  (Thilorier).  Its  tension  at  different temperatiires  is  shown 
in  the  following  table. 


Temp.  C. 

Tension  in  Atmospheres. 

Temp.  C. 

Tension  in  Atmospheres. 

Faraday. 

Mareska 

and 
Donny. 

Faraday. 

■\ 

Mareska 

and 
Donny. 

— 59-4° 

4-6 

— 5-0° 

33- 1 

36 

48-8 

77 

0-0 

38-5 

42 

36-6 

12-5 

+6-3 

46 

30.5 

)5-4 

10-0 

62 

2C1 

17-8 

15-5 

67 

200 

21-5 

23-6 

190 

63 

150 

24-7 

25-3 

23-5 

68 

12-2 

2G-8 

27  0 

74 

100 

27-5 

30-7 

80 

9-4 

29-1 

34-5 

Solid  Carhonic  Anhydride. — When  the  liquid  anhydride  is  suddenly  relieved  from 
the  pressiu'e  under  which  alone  it  can  exist,  part  of  it  flashes  instantly  into  vapom-, 
and  in  so  doing  produces  so  great  a  degree  of  cold,  t  hat  the  remaining  portion  of  the  liquid 
solidifies.  To  obtain  the  solid  anhydride,  the  receiver  containing  the  liquid  is  provided 
with  a  tube  passing  throiigh  its  side,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  opjoosite  side,  so  that 
when  the  cylinder  is  set  horizontally,  this  tube  dips  into  the  liquid  On  opening  a 
stopcock  pi'ovideel  for  the  purpose,  a  quantity  of  tlie  liquid  is  forced  out  by  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  above  it,  and  forms  -a  white  cloud  of  the  solid  anhydride,  as  it  issues  into 
the  air.  By  causing  this  jet  of  vapour  to  pass  into  a  cylindrical  metal  box,  having 
within  it  an  inclined  metal  tongue,  against  which  the  jet  of  liquid  and  vapour  im- 
pinges, and  is  thus  made  to  circulate  \^'ithin  the  box  for  some  little  time  before  it 
finally  escapes,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  solid  anhydride  may  be  collected  in  the 
form  of  a  white  floccvdent  mass  Idee  snow. 

Solid  carbonic  anhydride  may  be  left  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  little  time  without 
evaporating,  because,  like  all  flocculent  substances,  it  conducts  heat  but  slowly.  Its 
tension  is  1-14  atmospheres  at  -  99-4°  C. ;  1-36  at  -77-2°;  2-28  at  -70-5°;  3-6.at 
-63-2°;  4-6  at  —59-4°;  5-33  at  — 57-0  (Faraday).  An  air  or  spii-it  thermometer 
immersed  in  it  sinks  to  —  78°C.  Notwithstanding  this  low  temperatuz-e,  the  solid 
substance  may  be  placed  on  the  hand  without  occasioning  a  very  acute  sensation  of 
cold,  because  it  does  not  come  into  close  contact  with  the  skin,  being  separated  from 
it  by  a  film  of  vapour ;  but  if  pressed  between  the  fingers,  it  produces  a  very  painful 
sensation,  and  raises  a  blister  like  a  burn.  By  mixing  it  with  ether,  its  heat-conduct- 
ing power  is  greatly  increased ;  it  therefore  evaporates  more  quickly,  and  produces 
much  more  powerful  frigorific  effects.  Mercury  poured  into  it  solidifies  instantly  to  a 
mass  like  lead.  The  cold  which  it  pi-oduces  is  sufficient  to  Hqiiefy  sulphydric  acid, 
chlorine,  nitrous  oxide,  and  several  other  gases.  The  intensity  of  the  cold  may  be  still 
further  increased  by  placing  the  mixture  under  an  exhausted  receiver.  The  tempe- 
rature then  sinks  to  a  degree  at  which  the  liquid  anhydride  is  not  more  volatile  than 
water  at  30°  C,  and  alcohol  assumes  the  consistence  of  athick  oil,  but  does  not  solidify. 
By  exposing  to  this  batli,  tubes  of  glass  or  copper  in  which  gases  have  been  compressed 
by  a  forcing  pump  to  40  atmospheres,  Faraday  has  succeeded  in  liquefying  aU  the 
known  gases,  excepting  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitric  oxide,  carbonic  oxide,  and  mai-sh-gas, 
and  in  solidifying  a  considerable  number  of  them.  Carbonic  anhydride  itself  exposed 
to  this  temperature  and  pressure,  is  reduced  to  a  ^'itreous  transparent  mass. 

Carbonic  Acid. —  Gaseous  carbonic  anhydride  dissolves  in  about  its  own  volume 
of  water  at  orrlinary  temperatures,  forming  a  solution  of  specific  gravity  I'OOIS.  It 
has  a  sharp  and  slightly  acid  taste,  turns  the  blue  coloiu-  of  litmus  to  wine-red,  partially 
neutralises  alkalis,  and  dissolves  the  carbonates  of  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, &c.  It,  therefore,  possesses  acid  j^roperties,  and  from  the  composition  of  the 
carbonates,  we  may  infer  that  it  contains  an  acid  of  the  composition  H-CO^.  But  this 
acid  cannot  be  isolated,  as  heat,  diminished  pressure,  or  congelation  immediately  re- 
solves it  into  water  and  carbonic  anliydride.  In  short,  carbonic  acid  as  a  definite 
■sompound  cannot  be  said  to  be  kno\ra. 
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The  voliune  of  carbonic  anhydride  dissolved  by  water  at  a  given  temperature,  is 
nearly  the  same  under  all  pressures  ;  consequently  the  weight  of  the  gas  absorbed  in- 
creases in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the  pressiire.  This  rule  must  not,  however, 
be  understood  as  strictly  true,  for  Kegnault  has  shown  that  the  volume  of  carbonic 
anhydride  does  not  vary  exactly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  tlie  pressure. 

Under  a  given  pressure,  the  volume  of  gas  absorbed  diminishes  as  the  temperatiu'e 
rises.  At  the  boiling  heat,  the  whole  of  the  gas  is  driven  off ;  hence  carbonic  acid 
water  holding  an  earthy  carbonate  in  solution  deposits  it  when  the  liquid  is  boiled. 
This  is  the  cause  of  the  furring  of  kettles,  boilers,  &c.,  in  which  spring  or  river-water 
containing  carbonate  of  calcium  dissolved  in  this  manner,  is  boiled. 

The  coefficients  of  absorption  of  carbonic  anhydride,  that  is  to  say  the  volumes 
(reduced  to  0°  C.  and  0'760  met.)  which  1  vol.  of  water  absorbs  imder  the  pressure  of 
0760  met.  and  at  various  temperatures,  are  as  follows  : 


Vol.  of  G,-<3  Vol.  of  Gas 

Temp.  absorbfd.  Temp.  absorbed. 

0°C.  .       .       .  1-7697  12°  C.  .       .       .  1-1018 

2  ...  1-6481  14  ...  1-0.321 

4  ...  1-5126  16  ...  0-9753 

6  ...  1-3901  18  ...  0-9318 

8  ...  1-28C9  20  ...  0-9013 

10  ...  1-1847 


(Bunsen's  Gasometry.    See  also  the  article  Gases,  Absoeption  of.) 

Water  which  has  been  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  under  pressiu-e,  gives  it  np  with 
brisk  effervescence  as  soon  as  the  preSsiu-e  is  removed.  The  various  kinds  of  aerated 
water,  soda-water,  effervescing  lemonade,  &c.,  consist  of  water  impregnated  by  mecha- 
nical pressure  -nath  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  and  flavoured  with  various  saline 
and  other  ingredients.  (For  a  description  and  figure  of  Tylor's  soda-water  machine, 
see  Tire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines,  iv.  728.)  Champagne  and 
other  efFerveseing  wines  and  bottled  beer  likewise  owe  their  sparkling  properties  to 
the  presence  of  this  gas  ;  but  in  these  liquids  the  carbonic  acid  is  produced  by  the 
fermentation  itself,  the  wine  or  beer  being  bottled  before  the  fermentation  is  complete, 
whereby  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  gas,  which  would  otherwise  escape  into  the  air, 
is  retained. 

For  the  behaviour  of  aqueous  carbonic  acid  to  bases,  see  Carbonates. 

Pkotoxide  OF  Caebon.  Caebonic  Oxide.  CO. — This  compound,  which  is 
known  only  in  the  gaseous  state,  was  discovered  towards  the  end  of  the  last  centiu-y  by 
Lassonne  and  by  Priestley  ;  but  its  true  nature  was  first  recognised  some  years  after- 
wards by  Woodhouse  (Gilbert's  Annalen,  ix.  423).  It  is  produced  :  1.  IBy  the  oxi- 
dation of  carbon  at  very  high  temperatures,when  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  complete  conversion  of  the  carbon  into  carbonic  anhydride  (p.  763). — 2.  When 
eai'bonic  anhydride  is  exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  contact  with  hydrogen,  carbon,  metals, 
or  other  bodies  which  can  abstract  piart  of  the  oxygen  :  hence  it  is  always  produced  in 
charcoal  or  coke  fires,  when  the  draught  of  air  has  to  pass  upwards  through  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  red-hot  fuel,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  blue  flame  almost  always  seen 
on  the  top  of  such  fires. —  3.  It  is  also  formed,  together  with  liydrogen  and  carbonic 
anhydride,  when  vapour  of  water  is  passed  over  red-hot  coke  or  charcoal.  A  sample 
of  the  gaseous  mixture  thus  formed  was  found  byBunsen  to  contain  56-03  volumes  per 
cent,  of  hydrogen,  29-15  carbonic  oxide,  14-65  carbonic  anhydride,  and  0-17  carburetted 
hydrogen. — 4.  Carbonic  oxide  is  produced,  either  alone  or  together  -with  carbonic 
anhydride,  in  the  reduction  of  metallic  oxides  by  carbon  at  a  strong  red  heat.  The 
gas  evolved  from  iron  blast-fm-naces  contains  from  25  to  32  per  cent.,  that  from  coppei"- 
refining  fui-naces  from  13  to  19  per  cent,  carbonic  oxide  (Bun sen,  Pogg.  Ann.  xlvi. 
193;  1.  81). —  5.  In  the  dry  distilhition  of  many  organic  compounds. — 6.  In  the  de- 
composition of  oxalic  acid  and  formic  acid  by  strong  sulphuric  acid : 

Cm=0'  =  CO  +  CO'  +  H'O 

Oxalic 
acid. 

CR-0"-  =  CO  +  H=0 

Formic 
acid. 

7.  In  the  decomposition  of  crystaUised  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  by  sulphiu-ic  acid 
(Fownes) : 

2K2FeCW.3H20  -!-  GH-'SO'  +  3H=0  =  CCO  +  3(NH')2SO«  +  2K2SO'  +  Fe-SO' 

Crystallised  ferro-  Sulphate  of        .Sulphate  Ferrous 

cyanide  of  ammonium.         of  potas-  sulphate, 

potassium.  sium. 

3  D  3 
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Preparation.  —  1.  By  heating  to  redness  in  a  gun-barrel  fitted  with  a  gas-delivery 
tube,  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  iron,  zinc,  lead,  or  copper  with  charcoal  or  graphite  ;  or  of 
an  alkaline  or  earthy  carbonate  (chalk  for  example)  with  graphite,  charcoal,  or  iron 
filings ;  or  by  passing  carbonic  anhydride  repeatedly  over  red-hot  iron  or  charcoal. 
By  either  of  these  methods,  carbonic  oxide  is  obtained  mixed  with  carbonic  anhydiide, 
from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  passing  the  gas  through  milk  of  lime  or  strong  potash  ; 
it  may  then  be  collected  over  water.  The  charcoal  used  must  be  previously  well  ignited 
to  free  it  from  moisture  and  absorbed  gases. — 2.  By  heating  in  a  flask  a  mixture  of 
oxalic  acid,  or  an  oxalate,  or  a  formate,  with  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  remov- 
ing the  carbonic  anhydride  evolved  when  oxalic  acid  or  an  oxalate  is  used,  as  before. — 
3.  When  crystallised  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  in  the  state  of  powder,  is  heated  in  a 
flask  with  eight  or  ten  times  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  cai'bonic  oxide  is  evolved 
quite  free  from  carbonic  anhydride,  and  mixed  only  with  a  small  quantity  of  vapour 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  resulting  from  another  reaction  which  takes  place  at  the  same 
time,  if  the  quantity  of  water  present  is  more  than  sufficient  for  t]ie  above  decomposi- 
tion (see  Feeeocyanides).  This  is  the  most  convenient  mode  of  preparing  carbonic 
oxide.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  not  to  raise  the  heat  higher  than  is  necessary 
for  the  complete  liquefaction  of  the  mixture ;  for  at  that  point  the  evolution  of  cai'bonic 
oxide  ceases,  and  if  the  heating  be  continued,  the  excess  of  suljAuric  acid  acts  on  the 
ferrous  sulphate  produced,  converting  it  into  ferric  sidphate,  and  being  itself  reduced 
to  sulphurous  anhydride,  which  escapes  as  gas  and  mixes  with  the  carbonic  oxide. 

Properties. — Carbonic  oxide  is  a  colom-less  gas  of  specific  gravity  0"96799  (Wrede); 
its  molecule  CO  therefore  occupies  two  volumes  : 

^        X  0-0693  =  14  X  0-0693  =  0-9702. 

It  is  perfectly  neutral  to  vegetable  colours,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
which,  according  to  Bunsen,  dissolves  only  0-024  or  about  i  of  its  bulk  at  15°  C.  It 
is  a  very  poisonous  gas,  acting  chiefly  on  the  nervous  system,  causing  giddiness  when 
inhaled,  sometimes  also  acute  pain  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  after  a  while 
complete  asphyxia.  According  to  Leblanc  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  v.  223),  it  is  to 
this  gas  that  the  suffocating  quality  of  air  in  which  charcoal  has  been  burnt  is  chiefly 
due. 

Carbonic  oxide  does  not  support  the  combustion  of  bodies  which  burn  in  oxygen, 
but  in  contact  with  the  air  it  takes  fire  on  the  approach  of  a  burning  body,  and  burns 
with  a  bhie  flame,  producing  carbonic  anliydride.  Mixed  with  excess  of  oxygen,  it 
may  be  exploded  by  the  electric  spark,  2  vols,  of  it  then  uniting  with  1  vol.  oxygen 
and  producing  2  vol.  carbonic  anhydride  CO'^.  Now  as  2  vols.  CO-  contain  2  vols, 
oxygen,  it  follows  that  1  vol.  oxygen  must  have  been  derived  from  the  carbonic  oxide. 
Hence  carbonic  oxide  contains  half  its  own  volume  of  oxygen.  Now  the  weight  of 
2  vols,  carbonic  oxide,  compared  with  hydrogen,  is  28,  which,  diminished  by  16,  the 
weight  of  1  vol.  oxygen,  leaves  12  for  the  weight  of  1  atom  of  carbon.  Hence  in  carbonic 
oxide  the  same  weight  of  carbon  is  united  -with  exactly  half  as  much  oxygen  as  in 
carbonic  anhydride. 

The  combustion  of  carbonic  oxide  may  be  brought  about  by  contact  with  platinum. 
A  wire  or  foil  of  the  metal  requires  to  be  lieated  to  300°  C.  to  induce  the  combustion : 
spongy  platinum  acts  at  ordinary  temperatui-es,  .without  becoming  sensibly  heated ; 
but  platinum-black  introduced  into  the  mixtiu-e  of  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen  becomes 
red-hot  and  produces  explosion. 

Carbonic  oxide  reduces  certain  metallic  oxides  at  a  red  heat,  viz.  the  oxides  of  copper, 
lead,  tin,  ii'on,  &c.  It  plays  indeed  an  important  part  in  the  smelting  of  many  metals, 
especially  of  iron. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  also  by  ammonical  solutions  of  cuprous  salts.  This  reaction  affords  an  excellent 
method  of  removing  carbonic  oxide  from  a  gaseous  mixtiu-e  (p.  283).  It  reduces 
gold  from  the  neutral  solution  of  its  chloride  without  the  aid  of  heat. 

Carbonic  oxide  unites  du'eetly  with  chlorine,  forming  oxy chloride  of  carbon  or  phos- 
gene gas;  -A^o        potassium.    (See  Potassium.) 

It  is  absorbed  by  hot  hi/draia  of  potassium,  yielding  formate  of  potassium, 
CO  +  KHO  =  CHK02.    (Berth elot,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvii.  125.) 

CARBOir,  OXYCHiORIDE  OP.  COCP  or  Chloride  of  Carhonyl  (CO)".CP. 
Chlorocarhonic  oxide.  Chlorocarhonic  acid.  Phosgene. — This  compound  was  discovered 
by  J.  Davy  (Phil.  Trans.  1812,  p.  144),  who  obtained  it  by  exposing  to  the  sun's  rays, 
■A  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide.  The  mixture  gradually 
becomes  colourless  and  contracts  to  half  its  original  volume.   The  same  action,  takes 
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plaee  slo'wly  in  diffiised  daylight ;  none  wliatevcr  iu  tlie  dark.  The  name  phosj^cne 
originally  given  to  the  gas  signifies  a  compound  formed  by  light. 

Oxychloride  of  carbon  may  be  more  conveniently  prepared  by  passing  carbonic 
oxide  into  boiling  pentachloride  of  antimony,  that  compound  being  at  the  same  time 
reduced  to  trichloride.  The  gas  must  be  received  over  mcrem-y,  as  water  decomposes 
it  (liofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixx.  139).  It  is  likewise  produced  when  carbonic 
oxide  is  passed  over  red-hot  chloride  of  lead  or  chloride  of  silver,  and  in  the  following 
decompositions  of  organic  bodies  : 

a.  By  the  diy  distillation  of  trichloracetates: 

C^CPMO^  =  COCP  +  CO  +  MCI. 

h.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  certain  perclilorinated  methylic  ethers,  e.  g.  of  the  for- 
mati;0-CVO-  =  2C0Cr- ;  and  of  tlie  oxalate,  C^CI'^O'  =  COCV  +  SCO. 

c.  By  the  action  of  a  large  excess  of  strong  suljjhurie  acid  on  the  so-called  sulphite 
of  tetrachloride  of  carbon  (p.  766) : 

CCrSO=  +  H-0  =  COCP  +  2HC1  +  SO^. 

Oxychloride  of  carbon  is  a  colourless  gas  having  a  suffocating  and  tear-exciting 
odour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3-6808  (Davy),  3'4249  (Thomson);  calcidated  for  a 
condensation  to  two  volumes,  it  is 

^'^^^^^^'^■^o-^  ,  0-0693  =  3-430. 

Its  refracting  power  is  3-936.  It  reddens  moistened  litmus-paper ;  does  not  fume 
in  the  air.  ' 

Oxychloride  of  carbon  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  carbonic  anhydride  and 
hydrochloric  acid : 

COCP  -1-  WO  =  C0=  +  2HCL 

When  mixed  -with  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen  and  half  its  volume  of  oxygen,  it 
explodes  violently  on  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark,  yielding  the  same  products. 
Mixed  with  oxygen  or  hydrogen  alone,  it  is  not  exploded  by  the  electric  spark. 

Arsenic  and  antimony  heated  in  the  gas  take  up  the  chlorine,  and  leave  carbonic  oxide 
equal  in  volume  to  the  original  gas.  Many  metallic  oxides,  oxide  eif  zinc,  for  example, 
decompose  it  with  the  aid  of  heat,  forming  a  chloride  of  the  metal  and  carbonic  an- 
hydride equal  in  volume  to  the  original  gas.  Trioxide  of  antimony  produces  tri- 
chloride and  pentoxide  or  tetroxide  of  antimony,  leaving  carbonic  oxide. 

By  alcohols  it  is  converted  into  chlorocarbonic  ethers,  e.  g. : 

.  (CO)") 
•  C-H=  \ 
CI. 

With  ammonia  gas,  oxychloride  of  carbon  produces  carbamide  (p.  752)  and  chloridf 
of  ammonium.  Witii 2}hent/laminc  and  many  other  organic  bases,  it  reacts  in  like  man- 
ner, forming  substitution-derivatives  of  carbamide. 

CAHBOM',  SUXiPHISSS  OI".  Only  one  of  these  compounds  is  kno-wn  -with 
certainty,  viz.  the  disulphide  corresponding  to  carbonic  anhydride.  The  formation  of 
a  protosulphide,  analogous  to  carbonic  oxide,  was  announced,  in  1857,  by  Baudrimont, 
but  his  statements  have  not  been  confirmed.    (See  page  777.) 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon.  CS".  Bisulphide  of  Carhon,  Sulphocarhonic  Acid. 
(Lampadius,  Gehlen's  N.  aUg.  Journ.  d.  Chem.  ii.  192;  Clement  and  Desormes, 
Ann.  Chim.  xlii.  121;  Vauquelin  and  Eobiquet,  ihid.  Ixi.  145;  Berthollet, 
Thenard,  and  Vauquelin,  thid.  Ixxii.  252;  Berzelius  and  Marcet,  Schw.  J.  ix. 
284  ;  Berzelius,  Gilb.  Ann.  xlviii.  177;  Pogg.  Ann.  vi.  144;  Zeise,  Schw.  J.  xx-vi. 
I;  xli.  98,  170;  xliii.  160;  Couerbe,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixi.  225;  Kolbe,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xlv.  63  ;  xlix.  143 ;  Pelouze  and  Fremy,  Traits  dc  Chimie,  4"°  ed.  i.  923). — 
This  compound,  which  was  discovered  by  Lampadius  in  1796,  is  produced  by  the 
direct  combination  of  sidphur  and  carbon  at  high  temperatures,  and  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  many  organic  compounds.  Sidphur  and  carbon  do  not  combine  when  simply 
heated  together  in  the  solid  state,  because  the  sulphur  volatilises  before  tlie  requisite 
temperatm-e  is  attained ;  but  if  charcoal  be  heated  to  redness  and  sulphur- vapour 
passed  over  it,  the  carbon  burns  in  that  vapour,  forming  CS^. 

For  preparing  small  quantities  of  the  disulphide,  a  porcelain  tube  is  filled  -with  frag- 
ments of  charcoal,  and  inserted  in  an  inclined  position  through  a  furnace  ha-ving  holes 
in  its  sides.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  tube  is  closed  -svith  a  cork,  and  the  lower  is 
connected  by  a  bent  glass  tube,  with  a  bottle  containing  water,  the  lower  end  of  the  bent 
tube  passing  through  the  cork  and  dipping  just  below  the  surface  of  the  wafer.  When 
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the  charcoal  is  red-hot,  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  is  opened  and  a  piece  of  sulphur  put 
in  ;  the  sulphur  melts  and  runs  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  where  it  volatilises 
and  combines  with  the  carbon,  forming  disulphide  of  carbon,  which  passes  off  in 
vapour  and  condenses  in  the  Hquid  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  For  larger  quan- 
tities, a  tubulated  earthen  retort  is  used,  having  a  porcelain  tube  passing  tlirough  the 
tubulus,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom.  The  retort  is  filled  with  charcoal,  heated  to 
redness  in  a  furnace,  and  bits  of  sulphiu-  dropt  in  through  the  tube.  The  neck  of  the 
retort  is  connected  with  a  condensing  tube  kept  cold  by  a  stream  of  water,  and  passing 
into  a  receiver  containing  cold  water  as  above  described.  The  sulpiride  of  carbon  which 
collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  is  not  pure,  but  contains  excess  of  sulphur.  It  is 
purified  by  distillation  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  the  sulphide  of  carbon  then 
volatilising  and  the  sulphur  remaining  behind. 

Properties. — Disulphide  of  carbon  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile,  strongly  refracting 
liquid,  having  a  faint  and  peculiarly  unpleasant  odour.  Its  refracting  power  is  I'G-to. 
Specific  gravity  1-293  at  0°  C,  and  1-271  at  16°.  Boils  at  46-6°  under  ordinary  pres- 
sure, and  evaporates  quickly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  producing  great  cold.  Vapour- 

/ 12  +  2  32  \ 
density  =  2-67,  corresponding  to  2  vols.  {— — ^ — -  x  0-0623  =  2-63  I.  It  is  inso- 
luble in  water,  to  which,  however,  it  imparts  its  odour.  AIcoJuil  and  ether  mix  with  it 
in  all  proportions.  It  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine;  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus separate  from  it  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  well  defined  crystals.  It  dis- 
solves camphor  and  mixes  easily  with  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Disulphide  of  carbon  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  -with  a 
blue  flame,  producing  sulphurous  and  carbonic  anhydrides. — 2.  The  vapour  passed  over 
various  metallio  oxides  at  a  red  heat,  yields  the  same  gaseous  products,  together  with  a 
metallic  sulphide  ;  the  sulphides  thus  formed  are  generally  crj'stallised,  and  resemble 
those  found  in  nature.  Sulphide  of  carbon  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  powerful  sul- 
phurising agents  known,  affording  the  means  of  producing  several  metallic  sulphides 
not  otherwise  obtainable  (Fremy).  It  likewise  converts  oxides  into  sulphides  when 
heated  -with  them  in  sealed  tubes;  with  water  at  150^  C.  it  yields  carbonic  anhydride 
and  sulphydric  acid  (Schlagdenhauf fen,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxix.  401). — 3.  The  vapour 
is  strongly  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  yielding  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrous  vapours. 
—  4.  Sulphide  of  carbon  heated  with  chlorates  or  hypochlorites  reduces  tlftm  to 
chlorides,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  deposition  of  sulphur. — 6.  Heated 
with  aqueous  iodic  acid  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  yields  hydriodic  acid,  together  with  free 
iodine  and  a  deposit  of  sulphur,  also  sulphuric  acid,  sulphydric  acid,  and  carbonic  an- 
hydride.   Two  reactions  appear  to  go  on  at  once,  viz. : 

2HI0''  +  CS2  =  I-  +  C0=  +  H=SO'  +  S. 

2HI0'  +  2CS'^  +  2ffO  =  2C0=  +  2HI  +  WSO'  +  H=S  +  S=. 

The  liquid  is  at  first  coloured  violet  by  the  free  iodine,  but  on  increasing  the  heat,  the 
colour  disappears,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  sulphydric  acid  on  the  iodine, 
which  produces  hydriodic  acid  and  free  sidphm-,  the  latter  imparting  a  straw-yellow 
colom-  to  the  liquid  (Pelouze  and  Fremy). — 6.  Bromic  acid  acts  in  lOte  manner. — • 
7.  Many  metals  decompose  disulphide  of  carbon  at  a  red-heat,  taking  up  the  sulphur 
and  setting  the  carbon  free. — 8.  A  mixture  of  sulphide  of  carbon  vapour  and  sidphy- 
dric  acid  gas  passed  over  red-hot  copper  yields  sulphide  of  copper  and  marsh-gas 
(Berthelot) : 

CS^  +  2H-S  +  Cu«  =  4Cu=S  +  CH^ 

9.  With  nascent  hydrogen,  sulphide  of  carbon  yields  sulphydric  acid,  a  crystallised 
body,  CffS,  and  an  oily  substance  not  yet  examined  (Girard,  Compt.  rend,  xliii.  39). 
— 10.  Dry  chlorine  converts  it  at  a  red  heat  into  tetrachloride  of  carbon  ;  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  into  sulphochloride  of  carbon,  CSCl- ;  but  -with  moist  chlorine  it  yields 
trichloromethylsulphurous  acid  (the  so-called  sulphite  of  tetrachloride  of  carbon, 
CCl'SO-  =  SO'.CCl*  (Kolbe).  — 11.  Bromine  and  sulphide  of  carbon  do  not  act 
upon  each  other  when  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube. — 12.  The  fixed  caustic  alkalis 
gradually  dissolve  disulphide  of  carbon,  forming  a  brown  solution,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  carbonate  and  sulphocarbonate  of  the  alkali-metal  (Zeise): 
3CS2  +  3K=0  =  K-CO^  +  2K=CS^ 

13.  AVith  alcoholic  potash  it  yields  carbonate  and  ethyl-oxysulphocarbonate  (xanthate) 
of  potassium,  which  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  copper-salts  (Zeise) : 

CS^  +  C^H^.K.O  =  (ji^^xl®'- 

An  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash,  boiled  with  disulphide  of  carbon, 
forms  with  lead-salts  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  lead,  which  affords  a  very  deli- 
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cute  test  for  suljihide  of  carbon.  It  is  instantly  produced  on  dropping  a  dilute  solution 
of  that  compound  into  a  boiling  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  containing  potash,  a  distinct 
coloration  being  obtained,  even  with  a  liquid  containing  only  a  drop  of  sulphide  of 
carbon  in  a  quart  of  water. — 14.  With  aqucojis  ammonia,  it  forms  sulphocarbouate  and 
sulphocyanate  of  ammonium,  without  any  carbonate  (Zeise) : 
2CS2  +  4Nff  =  (NH')-C33  +  NH^.CNS. 

15.  With  a  saturated  solution  ammovia-gas  in  anh//drous  alcohol,  it  yields  the  same 
products,  together  with  sulphocarbamate  of  ammonium,  produced  by  the  simple  union 
of  ammonia  with  the  disulphide  (Zeise): 

CS^  +  2NH^  =  (NH'dS).NH*.S. 

16.  With  triethj/lphospkine  it  unites  directly,  forming  a  compound  P(C-ff)'.CS'', 
which  ciystallises  in  splendid  ruby-coloured  prisms.  The  reaction  aifords  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  either  of  the  constituent  substances,  and  is  es- 
pecially applicable  to  the  detection  of  sulphide  of  carbon  in  coal-gas.  When  a  stream  of 
the  gas,  purified  from  sulphuretted  hydi'ogen  in  the  usual  manner,  is  passed  thi-ough  a 
solution  of  tiietliylphosphine  in  ether,  contained  in  a  bulb  apparatus,  a  red  colour  soon 
appears  in  the  liquid,  and  when  sufBcient  gas  has  been  passed  through  the  liquid  to 
evaporate  the  ether,  the  bulb-apparatus  is  seen  to  be  lined  with  a  network  of  the  red 
crystals.    (A.  W.  Hofmann.  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  296.) 

The  sulphocarbonates  M'^'CS'^,  or  M-S.CS",  bear  to  disulphide  of  carbon  the  same 
relation  that  the  carbonates  M-CO^  bear  to  carbonic  anhydi'ide.  Moreover  by  treating 
sidpliocarbonate  of  ammonium  with  dilute  sulphiu'ic  or  hydi-oehlorio  acid,  an  oily,  very 
acid  liquid  is  precipitated,  consisting  of  sulphocarbonic  acid,  H'CS^ 

Peotosulphide  of  Carbon.  CS. — As  already  observed,  it  is  doubtful  whctljer 
this  compound,  the  analogue  of  carbonic  oxide,  has  yet  been  obtained,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  existence.  Baxidrimont  (Compt.  rend, 
xliv.  1000),  states  that  it  is  obtained  tolerably  pure  by  passing  the  vapour  of  the  di- 
sulphide over  red-hot  spongy  platinum  or  pumice,  and  washing  the  resulting  gas  with 
solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  cuprous  chloride,  to  free  it  from  sulphydric  acid  and 
carbonic  oxide,  resulting  from  the  action  of  air  and  moisture  remaining  in  the 
materials.  The  gas  thus  obtained  is  described  as  colourless,  smelling  somewhat  like 
the  disulphide,  not  liquefiable  at  the  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt ;  soluble 
in  its  own  bidk  of  water ;  decomposed  by  lime-water  into  sulphide  of  calcium,  and  a 
volume  of  carbonic  oxide  equal  to  its  own :  Ca'O  +  CH  =  Ca'S  +  CO  ;  and  yielding 
when  exploded  with  oxygen,  equal  volumes  of  CO-  and  SO^. 

Baudriraont  likewise  obtained  the  protosulphide,  but  mixed  with  sulphydric  acid  and 
carbonic  oxide,  by  passing  the  vapour  of  the  disulphide  over  red-liot  charcoal ;  by  the 
action  of  .sulphydric  acid  on  carbonic  oxide  at  a  red  heat  (CO  +  II*'S  =  II-O  +  CS), 
and  by  several  other  processes. 

Playfair  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  248)  endeavoured  to  prepare  the  protosulphide 
by  passing  the  vapour  of  the  disulphide  over  red-hot  pumice,  but  obtained  nothing  but 
a  mixture  of  carbonic  anhydride,  carbonic  oxide,  sulphydric  acid,  and  nitrogen,  satu- 
rated witli  vapour  of  disulphide  of  carbon  ;  he  observed  no  deposition  of  sulphur  in  the 
red-hot  tube,  though  Baiidrimont  states  that  it  choked  up  the  exit-tube  of  his  apparatus. 
Playfau-  attributes  the  formation  of  these  gases  to  air  and  moistm'e  retained  by  the 
pumice,  though  it  had  been  previously  ignited,  or  introduced  into  the  tube  together 
with  the  disulphide.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Baudrimont's  gas,  which  yielded  by  explo- 
sion with  oxygen,  equal  volumes  of  SO'''  and  CO-,  was  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
CO  and  vapour  of  CS-,  which  at  common  temperatiu-es,  and  under  the  diminished 
pressure  existing  in  the  eudiometer,  would  have  sufficient  tension  to  diffuse  itself  in 
vapour  through  the  carbonic  oxide. 

In  face  of  these  contradictory  results,  the  question  as  to  the  actual  formation  of  pro- 
tosulphide of  carlion  must  for  the  present  be  considered  as  imdecided. 

CAKBSKT,  BiraPHOCHIiORIBB  ©E".  CSCR — This  compound,  the  analogue 
of  phosgene,  was  discovered  by  Kolbe  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlv.  63),  and  is  produced: 
1.  By  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  on  disulphide  of  carbon  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
chloride  of  sulphur  being  formed  at  the  same  time :  CS-  -i-  CI*  =  SCI-  +  CSCl-.  A  few 
grammes  of  the  disulphide  are  left  exposed  for  a  few  days  to  the  action  of  perfectly  dry 
chlorine  in  a  closed  flask,  either  in  the  dark  or  in  sunshine ;  the  resulting  liquid  is 
digested  with  water  to  decompose  the  chloride  of  sulphur,  and  the  remaining  oily 
liquid  is  freed  from  the  acid  products  thereby  formed,  by  repeate<l  distillation  with 
water  and  a  small  quantity  of  magnesia.  It  is  essential  to  the  production  of  this  com- 
pound, that  the  materials  be  perfectly  diy,  as  if  moisture  is  present,  another  compound, 
trichloro-methyl-sulphurous  acid  is  obtained  (p.  776).    At  a  red  lieat,  a  different 
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action  takes  place,  and  tetrachloride  of  carbon  is  produced. — 2.  By  passing  a  mixture 
of  sulphydric  acid  and  vapour  of  tetrachloride  of  carbon  through  a  tube  kept  at  a 
moderate  red  heat:  CCl'  +  H^S  =  2HC1  +  CSCP. 

Snlphochloride  of  carbon  is  a  yellow  liquid,  not  miscible  with  -water,  having  a 
peculiar  and  powerfid  odour,  very  in'itating  to  the  eyes.  Specific  gravity  1'4:6. 
Boiling  point  70°  C.  Tliese  numbers  probably  require  correction,  as  it  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain  the  compound  free  from  sulphide  of  carbon.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  water 
or  acids,  not  even  by  fuming  nitric  acid.  Caustic  potash  decomposes  it  slowly,  form- 
ing carbonate  and  sulpiride  of  potassium,  and  tetrachloride  of  carbon  : 

2CSC1-  +  3K^0  =  K-'CO^  +  2K-S  +  CCl^ 

CAZSSOWiLTES.  The  carbonates  form  a  numerous  and  important  class  of  salts, 
many  of  which  occur  as  natural  minerals.  They  are  usually  divided  into  normal,  basic, 
and  acid  carbonates,  the  normal  or  neutral  salts  having  the  composition 

M^CO'  =  M^O.CO^  =  ^^jjl'  lo^  [or  iV/O.CO^]. 

The  basic  carbonates,  however,  all  contain  water,  and  by  regarding  the  whole  or  part 
of  this  water  (or  hydrogen)  as  basic,  the  carbonates,  like  the  borates,  phosphates,  and 

silieates,  maybe  divided  into  ortho-carbonates,  M^CO*  =        0*,  andmetaear- 

bonates,  M'CO^, —  or  more  generally  orthocarbonates  =  M^H^"-'C°0'°,  and  metacar- 
bonates  =  M''H'''"-''C"'0^'',  the  latter  including  the  salts  usually  regarded  as  neutral 
carbonates.  Nearly  all  the  precipitates  obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  an  allcaUne 
carbonate  to  a  salt  of  a  heavy  metal,  contain  water,  and  may  be  represented  by  one  or 
other  of  these  foi-muloe.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  ortho-  or  the  meta-carbonates 
are  the  more  numerous ;  but  the  carbonates  of  the  stronger  bases,  viz.  the  alkali-metals 
and  alkaline-earth  metals,  are  certainly  meta-carbonates.  Only  a  few  acid  carbonates 
are  kno-mi  as  definite  salts,  viz.  those  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium,  and  these 
are  metacarbonates  containing  hydi-ogen,  e.g.  monopotassic  metacarbonate,  or  diacid 
carbonate  of  potassium,  (KH)CO-'. 

Carbonates  are  formed  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid,  or  the  joint  action  of  water  and 
carbonic  anhydride,  on  metallic  oxides  or  hydrates,  not  in  any  case  by  the  imion  of 
carbonic  anhydride  with  an  oxide  without  the  intervention  of  water.  Lime-water,  or 
milk  of  lime,  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride  rapidly,  forming  carbonate  of  calcium ;  but 
perfectly  di-y  carbonic  anhydride  may  be  passed  over  anhydrous  lime  without  ab- 
sorption. Even  dry  hydrate  of  potassium,  KHO,  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride  but 
slowly,  and  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  of  acid  carbonate  of  potassiiim  (KHO  -^ 
CO^  =  KHCO^),  which  protects  the  rest  from  alteration ;  but  the  moist  hydi-ate,  or 
the  aqiieous  solution,  absorbs  it  with  the  greatest  avidity ;  similarly  with  other  bases. 
The  carbonates  of  the  earth-metals  proper  and  heavy  metals  are  most  easily  obtained 
by  precipitating  a  soluble  salt  of  the  metal  with  an  alkaline  carbonate ;  but  the  pre- 
cipitate, as  ah-eady  observed,  almost  always  contains  water,  and  very  rarely  has  the 
composition  of  an  anhydrous  metacarbonate  IVPCO'.  The  sesquioxides,  alumina, 
ferric  oxide,  chromic  oxide,  m-anic  oxide,  &c.,  do  not  absorb  carbonic  anhydride  even 
when  moist,  and  theu-  solutions,  when  mixed  with  alkaline  carbonates,  yield  precipitates, 
not  of  carbonates,  but  of  hydi-ates.  Metals  like  zinc  and  iron,  which  readily  replace 
hydrogen  in  acid  solutions,  may  be  converted  into  carbonates  by  simply  immersing 
tliem  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid. 

Carbonates  are  also  formed  in  the  decomposition  by  heat  of  organic  salts  of  the 
Btronger  bases,  viz.  of  the  alkali-metals  and  of  tlie  alkaline-earth  metals.  Oxalates  aie 
resolved  into  carbonates  and  carbonic  oxide,  without  separation  of  carbon  : 

CWO'  =  CM-O^  +  CO 
formates  into  carbonates,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen,  and  slight 
separation  of  carbon  : 

2CHM0'  =  CM-O^  +  CO  -t- 

The  salts  of  most  other  organic  acids  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  free  carbon 
besides  combustible  gases  ;  acetates  and  the  salts  of  other  fatty  acids,  and  a  few  others, 
are  resolved  by  dry  distillation  into  carbonates  and  acetones  (pp.  31,  32). 

The  carbonates  of  ammouiiim,  potassium,  and  sodium  are  easily  soluble  in  water ; 
carbonate  of  lithium  dissolves  in  about  100  pts.  of  water ;  the  carbonates  of  all  other 
metals  are  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  water ;  but  all  are  slightly  soluble  in  water 
containing  free  carbonic  acid.  Acid  carbonates  are  doubtless  formed  in  this  case ; 
but  none  of  these,  excepting  the  acid  carbonates  of  the  alkali-metals,  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  solid  state,  as  the  solutions,  when  boiled  or  evaporated,  give  off  car- 
bonic anhydride  and  deposit  neutral  carbonate.    All  metallic  carbonates,  excepting 
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carbonate  of  ammonium,  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Carbonates  of  organic  alkalis  are 
for  tlie  most  part  sohible  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  carbonates  of  alcohol-radicles,  in- 
soluble in  ■water,  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Most  carbonates  are  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  The  carbonates  of  the  heavy  metals 
are  all  decomposed  at  a  low  red  heat,  giving  oiF  carbonic  anhydride,  and  leaving  a 
residxie  of  metal  or  of  oxide.  The  carbonates  of  the  earth-metals  proper,  and  of  calcium 
and  strontium,  require  a  stronger  red  heat  to  decompose  them ;  carbonate  of  bariiun  is 
decomposed  only  at  a  white  heat ;  and  the  carbonates  of  the  alkali-metals,  when  dry, 
resist  the  action  of  the  strongest  heat,  excepting  when  a  current  of  di'y  air  or  other  gas 
is  passed  over  them ;  in  that  case  carbonate  of  sodium  gives  up  a  small  quantity  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  carbonate  of  lithium  a  considerable  quantity.  (H.  Rose.) 

Nearly  all  carbonates  are  more  or  less  decomposed  by  water,  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
those  of  the  weaker  bases  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  so  that  precipitated  car- 
bonates are  very  apt  to  undergo  partial  decomposition  during  washing.  Even  the 
carbonates  of  barium,  potassium,  sodiiim,  and  magnesium  are  converted  into  hydrates 
when  heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  aqueous  vapour ;  partially  also  in  a  stream  of 
moist  air  or  hydi-ogen  gas :  the  carbonates  of  barium  and  potassium  do  not  suffer  any 
decomposition  in  a  current  of  dry  air  or  hydrogen.  (H.  Kose,  Pogg.  Ann.  Lsxxv.  99, 
279;  Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1852,  p.  309.) 

Carbonates  are  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride,  by  nearly  all 
acids,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  at  a  red  heat  by  many  acids  whose  salts  are 
themselves  decomposed  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  carbonic  acid,  e.g.  by  boric,  silicic, 
and  several  metallic  acids.  The  effervescence  which  accompanies  the  decomposition 
affords  a  ready  indication  of  the  presence  of  a  carbonate.  Any  of  the  stronger  acids  may 
be  used  to  effect  the  decomposition,  but,  generally  speaking,  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid 
is  preferable  to  sulphuric  acid,  because  the  latter  often  forms  insoluble  or  sparingly 
soluble  salts,  the  presence  of  which  interferes  'svith  the  reaction.  If  the  carbonate  is 
in  solution,  the  liquid  shoidd  be  concentrated  before  adding  the  acid,  as  in  a  very 
dilute  liquid  the  carbonic  acid  may  remain  dissolved  instead  of  escaping  as  gas.  The 
decomposing  acid  must  also  be  added  in  excess,  otherwise  an  acid  carbonate  of  the 
alkali-metal  will  be  formed,  and  no  effervescence  will  be  observed.  If  the  substance 
to  be  examined  is  a  mineral,  it  must  be  finely  pidverised,  and  the  powder  shoidd  be 
soaked  in  water  before  adding  the  acid ;  otherwise  the  escape  of  air-bubbles  might  be 
mistaken  for  an  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydi-ide.  Many  other  volatile  acids  produce 
effervescence  when  eliminated  from  these  comjjounds,  e.g.  hydrochloric,  hydriodic, 
sulphm'ous,  sulphydric  acid,  &c. ;  but  they  may  all  be  distinguished  from  carbonic 
acid  by  their  colour  or  their  odour,  also  by  passing  the  evolved  gas  into  lime-water  oi 
baryta-water,  and  proceeding  as  described  at  page  768. 

Caebonate  of  Aluminium  (?)  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  compound  exists. 
Saussm-e  stated  long  ago  that  alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  from  solutions  of  alu- 
minium, a  compound  of  hydrate  of  aluminium  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  alkaline 
carbonate,  and  that  the  hydrate  is  partially  soluble  in  aqueous  carbonic  acid,  but  is 
completely  separated  on  warming  the  solution  or  exposing  it  to  the  air  (Gm.  iii.  309). 
Other  chemists  have,  however,  obtained  different  residts.  According  to  Muspratt 
(Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ii.  206),  the  precipitate  formed  by  alkaline  carbonates  consists  oi 
3ArO'.2CO-  +  leH^O.  Langlois  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlviii.  502)  found  8A1'0'. 
3C0-  +  40IFO  ;  and  Wallace  (Chem.  Gaz.  1858,  410)  gives,  as  the  composition  oi 
the  precipitate,  3A1'0^.2C0-  +  9H'''0.  H.  Eose,  on  the  contrary  (Pogg.  Ann.  xli. 
462),  states  that  the  precipitate  formed  by  carbonate  of  ammonium  is  a  compound  of 
trihydi-ate  of  aluminium  with  carbonate  of  ammonium,  Al-H-''0'  +  NHMI.CO',  the 
ammonia-salt  not  being  removable  by  washing.  From  experiments  recently  made  in 
Dr.  Muspratt's  laboratory  by  Mr.  James  Barratt  (Chem.  News,  i.  110),  it  appears 
that  the  precipitate  formed  by  carbonate  of  sodium  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  alu- 
minium, after  being  washed  and  dried,  then  triturated  -n-ith  water,  again  washed,  and 
dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  consists  of  pure  hydrate  of  aluminium. 

Carbonate  of  Allyl.    See  Caebonic  Ethers. 

Carbonates  of  Ammonium.  These  salts  have  already  been  described  (p.  190), 
They  are  all  metacarbonates,  and  may  be  formulated  as  follows : 

Neutral  carbonate,  (NH«)-0.C02  =  (Nir')=|*-'" 

Acid  carbonate,  |  O.CO^  =      njj?h  |  '^^ 

Sesquicarbonate,    2(NH'')20.3CO=  +  3aq.  =  /Nfll'V- +  "1- 
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Carbonate  of  Amvl.    See  Caebonic  Ethehs. 

Caebonate  of  Babium.  Ba-CO'  =  Ba-O.COl — This  salt  occurs  abundantly 
in  nature  as  Witherite.  a  mineral  which  frequently  accompanies  lead-ores.  It  crys- 
tallises ia  the  trimetric  system,  isomorphously  with  arragonite,  the  crystals  being 
frequently  prismatic,  from  predominance  of  the  faces  oo  P,  co  P  oo,  and  J*  oo.  The  com- 
bination P  .  00  .  00  P  o3  .  CO  P,  is  also  common,  forming  a  six-sided  prism  with 
pyramidal  summits.  Ratio  of  axes,  a  :  h  :  c  =  0'5950  :  1  :  0'7413.  Inclination  of 
faces :  00  P  :  oo  P  =61°^30' ;  P  oo  :  P  oo  =  71°  47' ;  2P  oo  :  2P  o=  =  110°  42'.  Cleavage 
imperfect  parallel  to  oo  P  co,  co  P,  and  co  (Kopp).  It  occurs  also  in  globular,  tuberose, 
and  botiyoidal  forms ;  structm-e  either  columnar  or  granular ;  also  amorphous.  Specific 
gravity  =  4'29  to  4'35.  Hardness  =  3  to  3'75.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous 
on  fractured  surfaces.  Colour  white,  or  often  yellowish  or  greyish.  Streak  white. 
Subtransparent  to  translucent.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  Witherite  is  found  on 
Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland,  and  in  splendid  crystals  at  Fallowfleld  in  Nortliumber- 
land.  It  oceiu's  also  in  many  places  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  Altai,  near 
Coquimbo,  Chili,  &c.  It  is  sometimes  found  altered  to  heavy  spar  by  the  action  of 
soluble  sulphates. 

Carbonate  of  barium  is  rapidly  formed  when  baryta,  either  in  the  anhydrous  state, 
or  in  crystals,  or  in  solution,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  easily  prepared  by  precipi- 
tating an  aqueous  solution  of  the  cldoride  or  nitrate  with  cax-bonate  of  ammonium,  or 
a  solution  of  the  suljjhide  with  carbonate  of  sodium  ;  the  salt  obtained  by  this  last 
method  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  a  sulphur-compound.  It  may  also  be  pre- 
pared in  an  impure  state  by  igniting  in  a  crucible  a  mixture  of  10  pts.  of  native 
sulphate  of  barium,  2  pts.  of  charcoal,  and  5  pts.  of  carbonate  of  potassium  (pearl-ash). 
A  mixtm-e  of  sulphide  of  potassium  and  carbonate  of  barium  is  then  obtained,  from 
which  the  siilphide  of  potassium  may  be  extracted  by  water.  The  impure  carbonate 
thus  produced  maybe  used  for  the  preparation  of  other  barium-salts,  but  the  salts  thus 
obtained  wiU  contain  iron. 

Carbonate  of  barium  artificially  prepared  is  a  soft  white  powder.  It  is  poisonous, 
and  is  used  as  rat-bane.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  about  1  pt.  in  4000, 
rather  more  (in  588  pts.  according  to  Lassaigne)  in  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid. 
It  dissolves  easily,  even  in  the  cold,  in  chloride,  nitrate,  and  succinate  of  ammonium, 
and  when  boiled  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  it  is  completely  decomposed,  yielding 
carbonate  of  ammonium  and  cliloride  of  barium.  When  shaken  up  with  aqueous  sul- 
phate of  potassium  or  sodium,  it  yields  sulphate  of  barium  and  carbonate  of  the  alkali- 
metal.  It  bears  a  strong  red  heat  without  decomposition  ;  but  at  the  heat  of  a  forge- 
fire  it  gives  off,  carbonic  anhydride  and  leaves  baryta.  The  decomposition  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  addition  of  charcoal.  Carbonate  of  barium  is  decomposed  by  vapour 
of  water  at  a  red  heat,  and  very  easUy  if  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  chalk  or 
slaked  lime. 

An  acid  carbonate,  2Ba"0.3CO-,  or  2Ba-C0^.C0-,  was  said  by  Boussingault  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxix.  280)  to  be  obtained  by  precipitating  chloride  of  barium  -ndth  ses- 
quicarbonate  of  sodium.  H.  Rose,  on  the  other  hand,  by  mixing  chloride  of  barium 
with  diacid  carbonate  of  sodium  or  potassium,  obtained  nothing  but  neutral  carbonate 
of  barium,  and  is  of  opinion  that  acid  carbonates  of  barium  cannot  exist  excepting  in 
solution. 

Caebonate  of  Bismuth. — Wlien  nitrate  of  bismuth  is  dropt  into  a  solution  of 
alkaline  carbonate,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  Bi-O^CO-  (Berzelius). 
The  pi-ecipitate  formed  with  alkaline  carbonates  contains  Bi-O'.CO-  +  ^aq.,  the  water 
escaping  at  100°  C.  (Lefort.) 

Carbonate  of  Cadmium,  Cd-'CO^,  occurs  in  small  quantity,  associated  with 
native  carbonate  of  zinc.  Cadmium-salts  yield  with  carbonate  of  ammonium,  a  white 
precipitate,  containing  Cd-CO^  +  aq.,  which  gives  off  its  water  between  80°  and  120°  C. ; 
at  a  higher  temperature,  carbonic  anhydride  goes  olF,  and  brown  oxide  of  cadmium  is 
left,  which  when  exposed  to  the  air  is  gradually  reconverted  into  carbonate  (Lefort, 
J.  Pharm.  [3]  xii.  406).  According  to  H.  Eose  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxv.  304),  the  preci- 
pitates formed  by  alkaline  carbonates  in  solutions  of  cadmium,  contain  vei-y  little  water, 
and  approach  very  nearly  to  the  formula  Cd-CO^  Moist  hydrate  of  cadmium  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  at  300°  gives  off  aU  its  water,  and  is  converted  into 
2Cd20.Cd'CO',  or  Cd^O.Cd'CO*. 

Caebonates  of  Calcium. — The  mctacai-bonatc,  Ca-CO'  =  Ca-0. CO-,  occurs  most 
abundantly  in  all  jjarts  of  the  world,  in  the  forms  of  calcspar,  marble,  limestone  of  various 
kinds,  and  chalk ;  also  in  egg-sheUs  and  the  shells  of  molluscs,  and,  together  with  phos- 
phate of  calcium,  in  bones.  It  is  formed  when  lime,  either  anhydrous  or  hydrated,  is 
exposed  to  the  air  in  its  ordinary  state  of  moisture,  but  not  by  tlie  action  of  carbonic 
anhydride  on  anhydi'ous  lime.    It  may  be  obtained  piu'e  by  dissolving  calcined  oyster 
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shells,  clialk,  or  marljle,  in  hydroclilorie  acid,  adding  ammonia  or  milk  of  lime  to  pre 
cipitate  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  earthy  phosphates,  then  filtering,  precipitating  thf 
hot  filtrate  with  cai-bouate  of  ammonium,  washing  thoroughly,  and  drying  at  a  heat 
short  of  redness. 

Carbonate  of  calcium  is  dimorphous,  crystallising  in  the  hexagonal  system  as  calcspar 
(p.  721),  and  in  the  trimetric  system  as  arragonite  (p.  358).  The  siiecific  gravity  of 
the  former  varies  from  2-6987  to  2-75  ;  of  the  latter,  generally  from  2-92  to  3-28.  The 
artificially  prepared  salt  is  a  white  powder,  consisting  of  small  crystals,  wiiich  usually 
take  the  form  of  arragonite  when  precipitated  from  hot  solutions,  and  of  calcspar  when 
precipitated  from  cold  solutions,  especially  if  dilute.  The  microscopic  crystals  of  arra- 
gonite gradually  change  into  rhombohedrons  of  calcspar  if  left  for  some  time  under  the 
cold  liquid  (p.  359).  The  precipitate  formed  in  hot  solutions,  assumes  the  ci'ystalline 
character  at  once ;  that  from  cold  solutions  is  amorphous  at  first,  and  gradually  becomes 
crystalline. 

Carbonate  of  calcium  is  tasteless,  and  has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction  to  test-paper. 
It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  requiring,  according  to  Fresenius  (Ann.  Cli. 
Pharm.  Irs.  117),  88-34  pts.  of  boOing,  and  10,601  pts.  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  it;  the 
solution  is  sliglitly  alkaline.  Water  containing  free  carbonic  acid  dissolves  it  much 
more  freely.  When  recently  precipitated,  it  dissolves  easily  in  aqueous  carbonate,  sul- 
phate, hydrochlorate,  nitrate,  or  succinate  of  ammonium  :  but  when  it  has  assumed  the 
crystalline  form  by  long  standing,  it  dissolves  but  sparingly,  forming  a  tiu-bid  liquid. 
The  clear  solutions  sometimes  become  turbid  on  stantling,  but  do  not  deposit  the  whole 
of  the  calcium  which  they  contain.  Hence  calcium  can  never  be  completely  precipi- 
tated as  carbonate  from  solutions  containing  ammoniacal  salts.  Carbonate  of  calcium 
boiled  with  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  the  water  being  renewed  as  it  evaporates,  dis- 
solves almost  completely  as  chloride  of  calcium,  with  evolution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monium. 

Carbonate  of  calcium  heated  to  full  redness  in  open  vessels,  is  resolved  into  lime  and 
carbonic  anlij'dride.  The  decomposition  commences  even  at  a  low  red  heat,  so  that  in 
estimating  calcium  as  carbonate  in  analysis,  the  ignited  precipitate  should,  before 
weighing,  be  moistened  with  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  again  heated,  just  sufficiently 
to  drive  off  the  excess  of  that  salt;  by  this  means,  any  carbonic  acid  tluit  may  have 
been  di'iven  off  will  be  restored.  In  a  curi-ent  of  air  or  any  other  gas,  and  especially  of 
steam,  the  decomposition  takes  place  at  a  lower  temperature.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  carbonate  of  calcium  be  ignited  a  closed  iron  tube,  so  that  tlie  carbonic  anhj'di-ide 
cannot  escape,  it  fuses  to  a  fine-grained  mass,  consisting  of  crystals  of  calcspar,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  marble. 

HydraU'd  Neutral  Carhonata  of  Calcium,  Hydrocalcitc,  Ca-C0^.5aq. — This  salt  is 
obtained  in  small,  very  acute,  riiombohedral  crystals,  of  specific  gravity  1-783,  by  boil- 
ing lime  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  sugar,  milk-sugar,  starch,  or  gum,  and  leaving 
the  solution  for  some  months  in  a  cold  place  (Pelouze,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xlviii.  301). 
Becquerel,  by  exposing  a  solution  of  lime  in  sugar- water,  to  the  action  of  a  12-paLr 
voltaic  battery,  obtained  crystals  having  the  same  composition,  but  the  form  of  a 
rhombic  prism  with  dihedral  summits,  like  arragonite.  Crystals  of  the  same  form  and 
composition  were  found  by  Scheerer  (Pogg.  Ann.  Iviii.  382),  in  a  running  stream. 
Salm-Horstmar  found  six-sided  prisms  of  the  same  composition,  deposited  from  spring- 
water  in  the  copper  tube  of  a  pump. 

The  crystals  remain  unaltered  below  19°  or  20°  C,  either  in  the  air  or  under 
water,  but  crumble  to  a  white  powder  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  and  if  quicldy 
heated  to  30°,  they  are  converted  into  a  pasty  mass,  whieli  di-ies  up  to  a  powder.  In 
ether  at  30°,  they  crumble  to  a  white  powder ;  also  in  hydrated  alcohol :  but  boiling 
absolute  alcohol  extracts  from  them  only  2  at.  water,  rendering  them  opaque,  but  with- 
out change  of  form.  The  remaining  crystals  with  3  at.  water,  efiloresce  very  quickly 
in  the  air,  but  may  be  kept  unaltered  at  a  temperature  below  10°.    (Gm.  iii.  188.) 

Orthocarbonate,  Ca^CO*,  or  2Ca-0.C0-. — This,  with  1  at.  water  (sometimes  regarded 
as  a  hydrocarbonate,  Ca-'CG^2CaH0),  is,  according  to  Fuehs  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxvii.  601 ), 
the  composition  of  the  slaked  lime  produced  by  exposing  quick  lime  to  the  air  in  its 
ordinary  state.  At  a  strong  red  heat,  it  gives  off  water  and  carbonic  anhydride,  and 
yields  a  quick  lime  which  slakes  in  water,  not  with  violence,  but  slowly  and  with  only 
moderate  rise  of  temijerature.  At  a  low  red  heat,  the  hydrated  orthocarbonate  gives  off 
only  water,  leaving  the  anhydrous  salt,  Ca^C'0\  which,  according  to  Fuchs,  is  likewise 
jiroduced  when  ordinary  carbonate  of  calcium  is  exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heat,  only 
half  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  being  then  expelled,  and  leaving  a  residue,  which  in 
contact  with  water  does  not  slake  but  hardens,  being  in  fact  converted  into  the  hycbutod 
orthocarbonate. 

Acid  Carbonate. — This  salt,  which  perhaps  has  the  composition  CaHCO^,  is  kno\ni 
only  in  solution,  and  may  be  obtained  in  that  state  bypassing  carbonic  anhydride  into 
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cold  water  in  wLicb  the  neutral  carbonate  is  suspended.  Water  satm-ated  with  car- 
bonic acid  dissolves  part  of  the  neutral  carbonate,  at  0°  C,  and  ^jL.  at  10° 
(Lassaigne,  J.  Chim.  med.  1848,  p.  312).  In  consequence  of  this  sparing  solubility, 
solutions  of  calcium-salts  are  precipitated  by  alkaline  bicarbonates  even  in  the  cold. 
The  solution  of  the  acid  salt  has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction  if  quite  saturated,  but  if  the 
carbonic  acid  is  in  excess,  it  exhibits  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  decomposed,  with  sepa- 
ration of  the  neutral  carbonate,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  more  quickly  when  heated. 
It  plays  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  nature,  being  formed  wherever  carbonate 
of  calcium  or  other  calcareous  formations,  especially  silicates,  come  in  contact  with 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  entering  in  greater  or  smaller  quantity  into 
the  composition  of  almost  all  natural  waters.  Waters  which  contain  it  in  considerable 
quantity,  form  deposits  of  carbonate  of  calcium  on  their  banks  or  on  objects  immersed 
in  them :  hence  the  formation  of  calcareous  petrifactions,  of  calcareous  tufa  and 
sinter,  of  stalactites,  stalagmites,  &c.  To  the  same  cause  also  is  due  the  turbidity 
which  appears  in  river  or  spring  water  when  heated,  and  the  incrustation  or  furring  of 
kettles  and  boilers.  The  formation  of  tliis  incrustation  may  to  a  certain  extent  be 
prevented,  by  the  addition  of  sal-ammoniac  to  the  water,  whereby,  as  already  observed, 
the  carbonate  of  calcium  is  converted  into  soluble  chloride. 

Caebonate  of  Ceritjm,  Ca'CO'  +  3aq.,  or  Ce^H=CO*  +  2aq.,  formed,  on  ex- 
posing hydrated  cerous  oxide  to  the  air,  or  by  precipitation,  is  a  wliite  powder,  which 
when  ignited  the  air,  is  partly  converted  into  lemon  yellow  coroso-ceric  oxide.  It 
occurs  native,  with  fluoride  of  calciiim,  as  Parisite  {q.  v.) 

CnEOMOUs  Caebonate,  is  obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  protochloride  of 
chromium  to  carbonate  of  potassium.  The  precipitate  is  red  or  reddish-brown,  if  the 
Bolution  is  liot,  but  has  the  form  of  dense  yellow  or  bluish-green  flakes,  if  the  solution  is 
cold  :  it  appears,  however,  to  have  the  same  composition  in  all  cases.   (Mob erg.) 

Carbonates  of  Cobalt.  The  anhydrous  carbonate  Co-CO',  is  obtained  by 
heating  chloride  of  cobalt  with  carbonate  of  calcium  to  150°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube  for 
eighteen  hours,  or  by  decomposing  the  chloride  with  a  solution  of  acid  carbonate  of 
sodium  supersaturated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  heated  to  140°  in  a  strong  vessel  closed 
with  a  cork,  through  which  tlie  carbonic  acid  escapes  slowly.  It  is  a  light  rose- 
coloured,  sandy  powder,  composed  of  microscopic  rhombohedrous,  and  is  not  attacked  in 
the  cold  by  acids,  not  even  by  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  (Senarmont,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  XXX.  129.) 

The  precipitates  formed  by  adding  cobalt-solutions  to  alkaline  carbonates,  are  all 
hydrated  carbonates,  or  double  carbonates  of  cobalt  and  the  alkali -metal.  The  former 
may  be  represented  as  ortho-  or  meta-carbonates,  combined  in  various  proportions  with 
hydrate  of  cobalt,  the  composition  varying  according  to  the  temperature  and  concen- 
tration of  the  solutions. 

The  precipitate  formed  on  adding  sulphate  of  cobalt  to  neutral  carbonate  of  sodium, 
the  solutions  being  concentrated  or  moderately  dilute,  and  either  hot  or  cold,  is  rose- 
coloured,  and  when  dried  at  100°  C,  consists  of  Co=C0'.3CoH0  +  iaq.,  or  Co^CO^CoHO 
+  2aq.  (Setterberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  xLk.  55;  Winkelblech,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xiii. 
148 ;  H.  Eose,  ihid.  Ixxx.  237).  But  very  weak  solutions  mixed  at  the  boiling  heat, 
yield  a  blue  precipitate,  consisting  of  Co-CO''.4CoHO  +  aq.,  or  Co''C0^2CoHO  +  2aq. 
The  precipitates  are  very  difficult  to  wash.  Heated  above  150°  C.  in  contact  with  the 
air,  they  gradually  give  off  water  and  carbonic  anhydride,  and  are  converted  into 
sesquioxide  of  cobalt  (H.  Eose).  The  first-mentioned  precipitate  is  partly  converted 
into  sesquioxide  by  boiling  with  water  (Field,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiv.  50).  The 
same  precipitate  digested  with  solution  of  diacid  carbonate  of  sodium  or  of  ammonium, 
is  gradually  converted  into  3Co-C0^  +  aq.  (H.  Deville,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xxxiii.  75.) 

A  hydrated  carbonate  of  cobalt  called  Bemingtonite,  whose  precise  composition  is 
not  known,  occurs  as  a  soft,  earthy,  rose-coloured  incrustation,  on  thin  veins  of  serpen- 
tine, at  a  copper-mine  near  Finksburg.  Carroll  County,  Maryland.  (J.  C.  Booth,  SiU. 
Am.  J.  [2]  XV.  48.) 

Carbonate  of  Cobalt  and  Potassium. — Nitrate  or  sulphate  of  cobalt  forms  with  excess 
of  diacid  carbonate  of  potassium  a  rose-coloured  precipitate,  which  gradually  changes 
to  a  network  of  rose-coloured  crystals,  easily  decomposed  by  water,  and  consisting  of  a 
meta-carbonate,  (Co-KH)CW -t- 4aq.,  [or  2(CoO.C'0=)  +  K0.2C0''  +  9jyO](II.  Eose, 
H.  Deville).  Nitrate  of  cobalt  and  sesquicarbonate  of  potassium,  yield  distinct  crys- 
tals, containing  CoKCO' -f  2  aq.  (Deville.) 

Carbonate  of  Cobalt  and  Sodium. — Nitrate  of  cobalt  and  sesquicarbonate  of  sodium, 
yield  a  mixture  of  small  prismatic  ciystals,  CoNaCO'  -t-  2aq.,  and  dark-red  crystals, 
lipparently  cube-like  rhombohedrous,  containing  CoNaCO' 6 aq.  (Deville). 
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Cahbonates  of  Copper. — Two  of  those  compounds  occur  as  natural  minerals, 
riz.  Malachite  and  Aziirite.  They  may  bo  most  simply  represented  as  orthocarLonates, 
viz. : 

Malachite  as  tctracupric  ortliocarhonatc,  Cu''CO*  +  aq. 

Cu' ) 

Asuritc     as  tricupric    ortliocarhonatc,  jj  \  CO*. 

They  may  also  be  regarded  as  metaearlionates  combined  with  cupric  hydrate,  viz. 
malachite  as  Cu'-C0'.2CuH0  ;  azurite  as  Cu'-'COlCuHO.  The  hydratcd  tetracupric 
salt  is  formed  artificially  by  precipitation.  The  anhydrous  metacarbouate  Cu-CO',  is 
not  known. 

Tctracupric  Orthocarhonatc,  Cu^CO'  +  aq.  Malachite,  Green  Carbonate  of 
Copper,  Mountain  green,  Atlas  ore. — This  mineral  forms  prismatic  crystals  belonging  to 
the  monoclinic  system,  in  which  the  lengths  of  the  orthodiagonal,  clinodiagonal,  and  prin- 
cipal axis  are  to  one  another  as  1'273  :  1  :  0-5358.  The  inclination  of  the  clinodiagonal 
to  the  principal  axis  does  not  dilFermuch  from  90°.  The  crystals  are  generally  reduced 
to  thin  prisms  by  predominance  of  the  faces  ooP  and  ooP  oo,  and  terminated  by  oP,  +  P, 
—  Poo.  Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  —  P  00  and  coP  (Kopp).  More  frequently,  how- 
ever, it  occurs  in  laminar,  fibrous,  compact,  or  earthy  masses.  Specific  gravity  =  3'7 
to  4-0.  Hardness  =  3'5  to  4.  It  varies  in  colour  from  emerald  to  grass-green,  and 
exhibits  all  degrees  of  transparency  down  to  perfect  opacity.  It  takes  a  high  polish, 
and  when  in  large^  masses  is  cut  into  tables,  snuff-boxes,  vases,  &c.  Malachite  usually 
accompanies  other  ores  of  copper.  Perfect  crystals  are  very  rare.  The  fibrous  variety 
ocem-s  abundantly  in  Siberia,  at  Chessy  in  France,  at  Sandlodge  in  Shetland ;  the  com- 
pact variety  at  Schwartz  in  the  Tyrol;  in  Cornwall,  and  in  Cu.mberland.  At  the  copper 
mines  of  Nischne  Tagilsk,  a  bed  of  malachite  was  opened  which  yielded  many  tons  of 
the  mineral.  Malachite  is  also  found  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  several 
localities  in  North  America.  (Dana,  ii.  458.) 

Cupric  salts  treated  with  alkaline  carbonates,  yield  at  first  a  greenish-blue  jireci- 
pitate,  consisting,  according  to  Brunner,  of  Cu'CO' -(- 2  aq. ;  which,  however,  when  left 
in  contact  with  the  liquid,  and  washed,  becomes  compact  and  green,  and  acquires  the 
composition  of  malachite.  When  heated  to  200°  C.  it  is  slowly  converted  into  black 
cupric  oxide,  which  obstinately  retains  a  small  quantity  of  water.  Malachite  slowly 
decomposes  in  the  same  manner  at  220°.  The  tetracupric  salt,  either  native  or  preci- 
pitated, is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  giving  up  carbonic  acid,  and  being  entirely 
converted  into  black  oxide  of  copper.  (H.  Eose  ;  F.  Field,  Chem.  Soc,  Qu.  J.xiv.  71.) 
By  digestion  with  neutral  carbonate  of  sodium  at  120°  F.  (48'8°  C.)  it  is  converted 
into  6Cu-'0.C0-,  or  Cu'C0\4Cu"0.  Boiled  with  sesquicarbonate  of  sodium,  it  dissolves, 
forming  a  blue  liquid,  which  is  not  decomposed  even  by  long  boiUug ;  but  when  sulphate 
of  copper  is  boiled  for  a  very  long  time  with  sesquicarbonate  of  sodium,  a  green  precipi- 
tate of  tetracupric  carbonate  is  obtained,  and  on  filtering  from  this  and  adding  more  sul- 
phate of  copper  to  the  filtrate,  the  basic  salt  just  mentioned  is  precipitated,  as  a  dense 
black  powder  (Field).  According  to  Deville,  tetracupric  carbonate  digested  with 
neutral  carbonate  of  sodium,  is  partly  converted  into  8Cu-0.C0^  +  5H-0. 

Anhydrous  tetracupric  carbonate,  Cu^CO\  or  2Cu''0.C0-,  occurs,  accoixling  to 
Thomson  {Mineredogi/,  i.  601),  as  mt/sorin,  a  mineral  fromMysore  in  Hindostan,  con- 
taining also  ferric  oxide  and  silica.  Dana  suggests  that  it  may  be  only  an  impure 
malachite. 

Tricupric  Orthocarhonatc,  Cu^HCO''  (or  ZCuO.ICO"-  +  aqj)  Azurite,  Lasnrife, 
Blue  Carhonatc  of  Copper,  Blue  Malachite,  Chessy  Coppier,  Chessylite,  Kupferlasnr. — This 
mineral  occurs  in  fine  crystals,  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system,  in  which  the  orthodiago- 
nal, clinodiagonal,  and  principal  axis  are  to  one  another  as  1-181  :  1  :  2-076.  Inclination 
of  axes  87°  39'.  Observed  faces  ooP .  oP.  [Pco  ]  .  [iPoo  ].  ooPoo  ,  together  ydih  others  of 
less  frequent  occurrence.  The  crystals  are  often  prismatically  elongated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  orthodiagonal.  Cleavage  parallel  to  [Pco  ]  (Kopp's  Krystalloqraplde, 
p.  303).  The  mineral  occurs  also  massive  and  in  imitative  shapes,  having  a  columnar 
composition,  also  dull  and  earthy.  Specific  gravity  =  3-5  to  3-831.  Hardness  =  3-5 
to  4-25.  Lustre  vitreous,  almost  adamantine.  Colour,  various  shades  of  azure,  passino- 
into  Prussian-blue.  Streak-blue,  lighter  than  the  colour.  Transparent  to  sub-translucent. 
Fracture  conchoidal.  Brittle.  It  is  found  in  splendid  crystallisations  at  Chessy  near 
Lyons,  in  fine  crystals  also  in  Siberia,  at  Moldavia  in  the  Bannat,  at  AVheal  Buller, 
near  Eedruth  in  Cornwall ;  at  Porto  Bello,  South  America ;  and  in  small  quantities 
at  Alston  Moor,  Wanlockhead,  &e.  It  is  found  also  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey.   (Dana,  ii.  459.) 

Azurite  when  ground  to  fine  powder  forms  a  bright  blue  pigment;  but  it  is  not  of 
much  use,  as  it  is  apt  to  turn  green  by  exposure.    When  boiled  with  water,  it  dccom- 
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poses  like  malacliite,  yielding  black  oxide  of  copper.  Heated  with  a  concentrated  so- 
lution of  diacid  carbonate  of  sodium,  it  yields  a  blue  solution,  which,  after  protracted 
boiling,  deposits  a  green  precipitate  of  malachite  (Field).  According  to  Phillips 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  vii.  44)  a  cupric  carbonate,  called  blue  verditer_  having  the  same 
composition  as  azurite,  is  obtained  by  a  secret  process. 

Putassio-cupric  Carbonate. — Nitrate  of  copper  forms  with  diacid  carhonate  of  potas- 
sium, a  deep  blue  liqiiid,  which  after  a  few  hours  deposits  a  silky  mass,  consisting  of 
6Cu-O.K-0.6CO^  +  10  aq.  or  (Cu  »K-H»)C^02°  +  6  aq.  (De  v  ille,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xxxiii.  75). 

Sodio-cupric  Carbonate,  CuNaC-0'  +  3  aq.,  is  obtained  by  adding  an  acid  solution  of 
nitrate  of  copper  to  carbonate  of  potassium  containing  soda,  and  leaving  the  precipitate 
in  the  liquid  for  a  considerable  time ;  also  by  the  action  of  diacid  carbonate  of  sodium 
on  tetracupric  carbonate  at  40° — 50°  C.  It  forms  rhombic  prisms,  having  the  angles  of 
the  obtuse  edges  =  123°  14',  and  acuminated  with  four  faces  resting  on  the  prismatic 
edges.  (Deville.) 

Gufrous  Carboyiate  1 — The  yellow  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  carbonate  of  sodium 
to  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  was  said  by  CoUn  to  be  a  cuprous 
carbonate,  but  according  to  L.  Gmelin  {Handbook,  v.  414),  it  is  merely  cuprous 
hydrate. 

Carbonate  of  Cupra^ninoniuin,  (NH^Cu)-CO^  is  obtained  in  large  deep  blue  crystals 
by  dissolving  tricupric  or  tetracupric  carbonate  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  pouring 
the  solution  into  alcohol.  It  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  water  into  carbonate  of  am- 
monia and  a  basic  carbonate  of  copper,  Cu'C0*.2CuH0  +  2  aq.  (Favre,  Traite  de 
Chimie  par  Pdouze  et  Fremy,  iii.  201).  The  same  ammoniacal  compound  appears  to 
be  formed  when  cupric  oxide  or  finely  divided  metallic  copper  is  digested  in  ammonia 
with  access  of  air. 

Carbonate  of  DiDYMinM  is  obtained  as  a  white,  slightly  rose-coloured  precipi- 
tate containing  Di'CO^  +  2  aq.,  on  adding  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  the  solution  of  a 
didymium-salt.  At  100°  C.  it  gives  ofi' two-thirds  of  its  water  and  a  small  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid.  (Marignac.) 

Cakbonate  of  Ethyl.    See  Carbonic  Ethers. 

Carbonate  of  Gtlucinum  is  produced  when  the  hj'drate  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
also  by  precipitating  glucinum-salts  with  alkaline  carbonates,  not  in  excess,  and  by 
boiling  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  glucinum  and  ammonium.  It  appears  to  vary  in  com- 
position ;  the  precipitate  obtained  by  the  last-mentioned  process  has,  according  to 
Schafifgotsch,  the  composition  5Gr-O.C02  +  5 aq.  or  Gi>C0^.6GlH0  +  2aq.  It  appears 
to  be  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water.  It  dissolves  in  alkaline  carbonates,  forming 
double  salts. 

Carbonate  of  Glucinum  and  Ammoniuin. — When  a  solution  of  glucfnain  aqueous  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  till  the  liquid  begins  to  show  tiu-bidity, 
then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  mixed  with  alcohol  till  it  becomes  milky,  white  tran- 
sparent crystals  are  gradually  deposited,  containing  4GP0.3CO-.II-0  h  3[(^NH')=0.C0'^] 
or  perhaps  G1H0.3G1(NH*)C0'.  They  become  didl  on  exposure  to  tlie  air,  are  inso- 
luble in  absolute  alcohol,  but  dissolve  readily  in  cold  water,  and  are  decomposed  by 
hot  water,  with  evolution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  (Debray,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xliv.  5.) 

Carbonate  of  Glucinum  and  Potassium,  G1H0.3G1KC0',  is  obtained  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ammonium-salt,  which  it  resembles  in  its  properties.  (Debray.) 

Carbonate  of  glucinum  likewise  forms  a  double  salt  with  cai'bonate  of  sodium. 

Carbonates  of  Iron. — Ferric  carbonate  does  not  appear  to  exist.  The  precipitate 
formed  by  alkaline  carbonates  in  solution  of  ferric  nitrate,  consists,  according  to 
L.  Gmelin  (Handbook,  v.  222),  of  ferric  hydrate  without  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid. 
According  to  Soubeiran  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xhv.  326),  the  precipitate  thrown  down 
by  alkaline  carbonates  from  ferrous  salts,  contains,  after  thorough  washing  and  expo- 
sure in  thin  layers  to  the  moist  air  of  a  cellar  for  six  months,  71'4  per  cent,  ferric 
oxide  (quite  free  from  ferrous  oxide),  8'3  carbonic  anhydride,  and  20  0  water ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  a  definite  carbonate  is  formed. 

Double  carbonates  of  ferricum  and  the  alkali-metals  appear  to  be  capable  of  existing 
in  solution,  thoxigh  not  in  the  solid  state.  When  a  ferric  salt  is  precipitated  by  con- 
centrated carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  precipitated  ferric  hydi'ate  gradually  redisssolves, 
but  is  slowly  deposited  again  on  diluting  with  water.  Well  washed  ferric  hj-drate, 
however,  does  not  dissolve  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  so  that  the  presence  of  the  ammo- 
niacal salt  formed  in  the  decomposition  appears  to  be  necessary  to  the  solution  of  the 
ferric  hydrate.  Similar  reactions  are  obtained  with  strong  solutions  of  carbonate  of 
potassium  or  sodium. 

Ferrous  Carbonate. — The  anhydrous  metacarbonate  Fe^CO'  or  Fe'CCC,  esists 
abundantly  as  a  natiu'al  mineral,  viz.  Spathic  or  Sparry  iron  ore,  also  called  Chaly- 
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hite,  Sideritf,  Siderose,  Brown  spar,  Spharosideritc,  Jiivkrriie,  Sfrahlsiehi,  Eismspath, 
Spathcisenstcin,  Oligonspath.  This  mineral  forms  rhombohedral  crystals,  having  for 
tlieir  primary  form  a  rhombohedron,  in  which  the  principal  axis  is  to  the  secondary 
axes  as  0-8117:  1,  and  the  inclination  of  the  faces  meeting  in  the  terminal  edges 
=  107°  0',  this  form  being  either  solitary  or  predominant,  and  often  with  curved 
faces;  sometimes  in  twin-crystals.  It  also  occurs  in  botryoidal  and  globular  forms  (as 
sphcerosidcrite),  occasionally  in  silky  fibrous  masses;  often  cleavable  massive,  with  cleav- 
age planes  undulate ;  also  coarse  or  fine  granular.  Specific  gravity  =  3'7  to  3'9.  Hard- 
ness =  3'5  to  4'5.  Lustre  vitreous  to  pcai-ly.  Streak  white.  Colour  ash-grey,  yellowish- 
grey,  greenish-grey ;  also  brown  and  brownish-red,  rarely  green  ;  sometimes  white. 
Translucent  to  subtranslucent.    Fracture  uneven.    Brittle.    (Dana,  ii.  445.) 

Pure  ferrous  carbonate  would  contain  37  93  per  cent,  carbonic  anhydride  and  62-07 
ferrous  oxide.  The  mineral  always  contains  more  or  less  of  the  carbonates  of  manga- 
nese, magnesium,  and  calcium.  A  black  variety  fr(3m  Ealibowsky  gave  36'61  CO^, 
57-91  Fe^O,  1-51  Mn=0,  trace  of  Mg=0,  0-59  Ca-0,  and  0-CO  gangue.  A  specimen 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Durham  yielded  35-90  CO-,  54-57  Fe-0,  1-15  Mn-'O,  3-18 
Ca^O,  and  2-63  water  (  =  97'43).  The  variety  called  oligonspar  contains  25-31  per 
cent,  manganous  oxide  ;  other  varieties  contain  12  to  15  per  cent,  magnesia. 

Ferrous  carbonate  is  a  very  abundant  mineral,  occurring  in  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay 
slate,  and  in  connection  with  the  coal  formation.  At  Freiberg  it  occurs  in  silver  mines. 
In  Cornwall  it  accompanies  tin.  It  is  also  found  accompanying  copper  and  iron  py- 
rites, galena,  vitreous  copper,  &c.  In  New  York,  according  to  Beck,  it  is  almost 
always  associated  with  specular  iron.  Occasionally  it  is  found  in  trap  rocks  as  sjahse- 
rosiderite  (Dana).  A  siliceous  or  argillaceous  variety  called  da)/  iron  stone,  which 
occurs  in  the  coal  measm-es,  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  valuable  ores  of  iron. 
Very  large  quantities  of  it  are  found  and  worked  in  South  Staffordshire,  at  Merthyr 
Tydvil  in  South  Wales,  and  near  Glasgow. 

Anhydrous  ferrous  carbonate  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  processes  similar  to  those 
already  described  for  carbonate  of  cobalt  (p.  782).  It  then  forms  a  greyish-white  crys- 
talline sand,  composed  of  minute  rlioniboliedrons,  scarcely  attacked  by  dilute  acids, 
nearly  unalterable  in  dry  air,  gradually  assuming  a  light  red  tint  in  moist  air.  It  is 
of  a  darker  grey  colour  and  less  alterable  in  the  air  in  proportion  as  the  heat  em- 
ployed in  its  preparation  has  been  greater  and  longer  continued.  (S  e n  ar  m o n  t,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  XXX.  129.) 

Hydratid  ferrous  carbonate  is  precipitated  on  mixing  a  ferrous  salt  with  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  in  thick  white  flakes,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  absorb  oxygen  and  give 
off  carbonic  acid,  first  assuming  a  dii-ty  gi'een  colour,  and  ultimately  changing  to  yel- 
lowish-bro-wTi  ferric  hydrate.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  precipitated  ferrous 
carbonate  in  a  pure  and  definite  state.  The  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  precipitate 
ferrous  sulphate  quite  free  from  ferric  sulphate,  with  alkaline  monocarbonate  or 
bicarbonate,  both  salts  being  dissolved  in  water  which  has  been  thoroughly  freed 
from  air  liy  boiling,  wash  tlie  precipitate  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  e.g.  by  decan- 
tation  with  tliorouglily  de-aei\ited  water,  keeping  the  vessel  quite  full  and  closed,  and 
dry  it  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride.  Tlie  salt  thus  prepared  is  a  greenish 
tasteless  powder,  which  is  used  in  medicine;  it  is  tolerably  permanent  if  thoroughly  di'icd; 
but  if  moist  it  oxidises  quickly  in  the  aii-,  becoming  hot,  and  giving  off  water  and  car- 
bonic acid.  It  may  be  rendered  more  permanent  by  mixing  it  -with  sugar  while 
moist. 

Acid  Scdt. — Aqueous  carbonic  acid  dissolves  ferrous  carbonate  ;  also  metallic  iron 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  The  solution,  which  exists  in  many  natural  waters,  called 
chalybeate  waters,  is  colourless,  has  a  slightly  ferruginous  taste,  is  decomposed,  with 
separation  of  ferric  hydi-ate,  by  contact  with  the  air,  and  gives  a  black  precipitate  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  To  preserve  chalybeate  water  in  vessels,  they  must  first  be 
filled  with  carbonic  anhydride,  then  opened  and  filled  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  lastly  corked  under  water.  A  less  efiicient  mode  of  preservation  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  ii'on  wire  and  a  few  grains  of  sugar. 

Caebonate  of  Lanthanum,  La-CO^  +  3  aq.,  is  found  native  as  Lanthanitc,  a 
mineral  (formerly  mistaken  for  carbonate  of  cerium)  occurring  in  four-sided  plates  or 
minute  tables  of  the  trimctric  system,  witli  bevelled  edges ;  also  fine-granidar,  and 
eartliy.  Specific  gravity  2-67  (?)  Hardness  2-5  to  3.  It  has  a  dull  or  pearly  lustre, 
and  greyish-white,  faint  pink,  or  yello\vish  colour.  It  is  found  coating  cerite  at 
Bastuas  in  Sweden,  and  in  silm-ian  limestone,  with  the  zinc  ores  of  the  Saucon  valley, 
Lehigh  county,  Pennsylvania.  The  American  mineral  was  found  by  J.  L.  Smith  to 
contain  54-90  per  cent.  La"0,  with  oxide  of  didymium,  22-58  CO-,  and  24-09  water 
(  =  101-57),  the  formula  requiring  52-94  La-0,  21-11  CO'',  and  25-95  water.  With  borax 
or  phosphorus-salt  it  yields  a  glass  having  an  amethystine  colour,  arising  from  didy- 
mium.   (Dana,  ii.  456.) 
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Carbonate  of  lanthanum  oLtained  by  precipitation  forms  a  white  gelatinous  mass, 
wliich  gradually  clianges  into  shining  crystalline  scales. 

Carbonates  of  Lead. — The  anhydrous  metacarbonate,  Pb-CO^ or Pb'O.CO-,  is 
found  native  as  white  lead  ore  or  ccrusite,  in  crystals  of  the  trimetric  system,  isomor- 
phous  with  arragonite,  witherite,  and  strontianite,  and  in  which  the  bracliydiagonal, 
maerodiagonal,  and  principal  axis  are  in  the  ratio  of  Od  00  :  1 :  0-7236.  Ordinary  com- 
bination P.  ooP.Pco.2i'oo.ooPoo,  with  2?'  c»  predominant.    Inclination  of  faces, 

00  P:  a>P  =  62°  46';  P  oo  :  J>  oo  =71°  47';  2P  a.^:  2P  oo  =  110°  42'.  Cleavage 
moderately  easy  parallel  to  ooP,  less  so  parallel  to  2P  oo.  It  is  sometimes  found  in 
twin-crystals,  the  face  of  combination  being  oo  P  (Kopp's  Krystallographic,  p.  261); 
rarely  fibrous ;  often  granularly  massive  and  compact.  Specific  gravity  6-465  to  6-480. 
Hardness  3  to  3-5,  in  some  earthy  varieties  as  low  as  5-4.  Colourless  when  pure,  tran- 
sparent or  translucent  in  various  degi-ee  and  with  adamantine  lustre.  Fracture  coneho'i- 
dal.  Very  brittle.  White  lead  ore  is  found  in  Cornwall  and  Cumberland,  at  Leadhills 
and  Wanlockhead  in  Scotland,  in  Siberia,  in  the  Harz,  in  Bohemia,  and  niany  other 
localities.  It  sometimes  occurs  altered  to  phosphate  of  lead  by  the  action  of  water 
containing  phosphate  of  calcium  ;  to  galena  by  the  action  of  sidphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  to  minium  by  oxidation;  also  more  or  less  to  magnesite,  malachite,  and  chryso- 
colla.  (Dana.) 

Horn-lead  or  cerasine  is  a  compound  of  carbonate  and  chloride  of  lead. 

Hydrocarbonatcs. — The  precipitate  formed  in  solutions  of  lead-salts  by  alkaline 
carbonates  varies  in  composition  according  to  the  temperature  and  concentration  of  the 
liquids.  According  to  Berzelius,  the  anhydrous  metacarbonate  is  obtained  by  treating 
nitrate  of  lead  -udth  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  according  to  Lefort  (J.  Pharm. 
[3]  XV.  26),  by  precipitating  with  alkaline  carbonates  in  the  cold,  whereas  from  hot 
solutions  a  hydrated  salt,  3Pb-0.C0'^H-'0,  is  obtained.  According  to  H.  Eose  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxx.  235),  the  precipitate  always  contains  hydrate  of  lead.  Equivalent 
quantities  of  nitrate  of  lead  and  neutral  carbonate  of  sodium  in  cold  strong  solutions  yield 
the  compound  6Pb-C0^2PbHO  +  aq.,  which  gives  off  some  of  its  water  at  100°  C, 
and  takes  up  more  carbonic  acid ;  with  cold  dilute,  or  hot  concentrated  solutions,  the 
compound  5Pb=COl2PbHO  is  obtained,  and  with  hot  dilute  solutions  3Pb-C0^2PbIIO. 
When  the  carbonate  of  sodium  is  added  in  excess,  the  precipitate  consists  chiefly  of 
Pb-COlPbHO  or  (Pb3H)C0<,  but  contains  a  smaU  quantity  of  soda. 

Hydrated  carbonates  of  lead  are  also  formed  hy  the  direct  action  of  carbonic  acid  on 
hydrate  of  lead,  and  the  compounds  thus  obtained  differ  from  the  precipitated  carbo- 
nate, in  being  amorphous  and  perfectly  opaque,  whereas  the  precipitated  carbonate  is 
an  aggregate  of  minute  transparent  crystalline  grains.  Hence  the  carbonate  formed  by 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  is  much  better  adapted  for  a  pigment,  and  is  extensively  used 
as  such  under  the  name  of  white  lead  or  ceruse  ;  its  great  opacity  gives  it  that  quality 
which  painters  call  bodj/,  enabling  a  small  quantity  of  it  to  form  a  brilliant  white  coat- 
ing over  a  considerable  surface. 

There  are  two  methods  of  prepared  white  lead.  In  the  older,  called  the  Dutch 
method,  because  it  was  originally  practised  in  Holland,  thin  sheets  of  lead  are  placed 
over  gallipots  containing  weak  acetic  acid  (water  with  about  per  cent  of  the  strong 
acid),  the  pots  being  embedded  in  fermenting  tan,  the  temperature  of  which  varies  from 
140°  to  150°  P.  The  action  is  often  very  rapid,  the  metal  disappearing  in  a  few  weeks 
to  the  centre  of  the  sheet.  In  this  process  fi'om  2  to  2i  tons  of  lead  (4480  to  5600  lbs. 
are  converted  into  carbonate  by  a  quantity  of  vinegar  containing  not  more  than  50  lbs. 
of  strong  acetic  acid.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  metal  is  neither  oxidised  nor 
carbonated  at  the  expense  of  the  acetic  acid.  The  oxygen  is  derived  from  the  air,  and. 
the  carbonic  acid  from  the  fermenting  tan;  the  acetic  acid  merely  serves  to  dissolve  the 
oxide  of  lead  and  convert  it  into  a  basic  acetate,  which  is  easily  decomposed  by  car- 
bonic acid,  the  acetic  acid  being  thereby  set  free  to  act  upon  another  portion  of  oxide 
of  lead.  That  this  is  really  the  mode  of  action,  is  shown  by  what  takes  place  in  the 
more  modern  process,  in  wliich  oxide  of  lead  (litharge)  is  mixed  with  water  and  about 

1  percent,  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  carbonic  acid,  gas  is  jjassed  over  it:  in  this 
manner  the  oxide  is  quickly  converted  into  excellent  white  lead.  Nitrate  of  lead  has 
also  been  used  in  this  latter  process  in  place  of  the  acetate. 

AVhite  lead  is  a  mixture  or  compound  of  carbonate  and  hydrate  of  lead,  in  various 
proportions.  Mulder  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxiii.  242),  from  the  analysis  of  numerous 
samples,  concluded  that  there  are  three  varieties  of  it,  viz. :  Pb'-'CO'.PbHO  ;  5Pb-C0'. 
6PbH0,  and  3Pb=CO'.2PbHO.  J.  A.  Phillips  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  165)  found 
tlie  composition  of  foiu:  samples  to  agree  with  the  first  of  these  formulae,  one  with  the 
third,  and  another  to  contain  5Pb-C6l2PbHO. 

White  lead  is  often  mixed  with  heavy  spar  and  gypsum,  the  addition  of  which 
renders  it  less  liable  to  be  blackened  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Oxida 
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of  zinc  is  likewise  added  for  tile  same  purpose.  (Gm.  iv.  127.  JJri's  Bictionarij  of 
Arts,  Manufactures  and  Minis,  iii.  1015  ;  Grahanis  Chemistry,  2ud  edition,  ii.  120.) 

Acid  Carbonate. — Carbonate  of  lead  dissolves  sliglitly  in  water  containing  carbonic 
acid ;  the  solution  contains  from  ^r—^  to  of  lead-oxide,  is  rendered  turbid  by  alka- 
line carbonates,  and  coloiu-ed  brown  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    (See  Lead.) 

Carbonate  of  Lead 'and  Sodium.  4Pb-C0lNa-C0'. — Produced,  according  to 
Berzelius  (Pogg.  Ann.  xlvii.  199),  wlien  nitrate  of  lead  is  precipitated  by  carbonate 
of  sodium,  the  precipitate  boiled  in  the  aUtaline  liquid,  then  washed  and  dried  at 
160°  C. 

Carbonate  op  Lithium,  Li-CO'. — This  salt,  which  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
exists  in  tlie  waters  of  Carlsbad,  Frauzensbad,  and  others.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  lithium, 
and  washing  the  resulting  precipitate  withaleohol ;  or  by  precipitating  sulphate  of  litliium 
with  acetate  of  barium,  evaporating  the  filtrate,  and  decomposing  the  residual  acetate 
of  lithium  by  ignition.  The  salt  melts  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  solidifies  to  a  vitreous 
mass  on  cooling.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  heat.  It  dissolves  in  100  pis.  of  cold 
■water  (Vauquelin) ;  in  130  pts.  at  IS'' C,  and  in  128-5  pts.  at  100°  (Kremers 
Jaliresber.  d.  Chem.  1856,  p.  275).  The  saturated  solution  boils  at  100°  (Kremers 
ibid.  p.  294).  The  solution  is  alkaline,  and  deposits  the  salt  by  slow  evaporation,  in 
small  prisms.  It  decomposes  the  salts  of  ammonia,  and  gives  up  its  carbonic  acid 
to  caustic  baryta  and  lime. 

Water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  dissolves  carbonate  of  lithium  more  freely  than 
pure  water. 

Cakbonates  of  Magnesium.  —  The  anhydrous  metacarbonate,  Mg-CO',  or 
Mg-O.CO'-,  occurs  native  as  magncsitc,  associated  with  serpentine  and  other  magnesian 
rocks.  It  is  found  in  rhombohedral  crystals,  isomorphous  with  calcspar.  Eatio  of  the 
principal  axis  to  the  secondary  axes  =  0-8117  :  1.  Angle  of  the  terminal  edges  = 
107°  25.  Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  the  rliombohedral  faces.  It  also  occurs  massive, 
granular,  or  fibrous,  sometimes  in  radiating  gi'oups ;  also -very  compact.  Specific 
gravity  =  2'8  to  3.  Hardness  -  3'5  to  4-5.  It  is  white,  or  with  various  shades  of 
yellow,  grey,  and  brown,  has  a  \'itreous  or  silky  lustre,  and  exhibits  all  degrees  of 
transparency,  down  to  complete  opacity.  Fracture  flat,  conehoidal.  It  is  infusible 
before  the  blowpipe,  and  dissolves  slowly  and  with  little  effervescence  in  acids.  It 
occurs  nearly  pure,  with  only  small  quantities  of  water  and  the  carbonates  of 
iron,  manganese,  and  calcium,  in  Moravia,  Styria,  Silesia,  Piedmont,  Spain,  and  at 
several  localities  in  the  United  States.  Carbonate  of  magnesium  occurs  also  associated 
in  various  proportions  with  the  carbonates  of  iron,  manganese,  and  calcium,  forming 
the  minerals  sphferosiderite,  diallogite,  dolomite,  bitter  spar,  &c. 

Anhyth'ous  metacarbonate  of  magnesium  cannot  be  prepared  by  precipitating  a  so- 
luble magnesium-salt  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  as  the  precipitate  thus  formed  always 
contains  hydi-ate  of  magnesium;  but  by  suspending  the  washed  precipitate  in  water, 
passing  carbonic  acid  gas  through  the  liquid  till  tlio  precipitate  is  dissolved,  and  eva- 
piorating  the  solution  by  heat,  the  anhydi'ous  salt  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  powder, 
which  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  exliibits  the  form  of  arragonite  (H.  Rose, 
Pogg.  Ann.  xlii.  306).  It  is  likewise  obtained  by  heating  sulphate  of  magnesium  with 
carbonate  of  sodium,  to  160°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube,  or  by  enclosing  a  soluble  magnesium- 
salt,  together  with  an  alkaline  dicarbonate  supersaturated  wdth  carboiuc  acid,  in  a 
strong  vessel  closed  by  a  cork,  through  which  the  carbonic  acid  can  escape  slowly. 
By  this  last  method,  it  is  obtained  in  microscopic  rhombohedi'ons,  like  native  magnesite 
(Sf^narmont,  Compt.  rend,  xxviii.  693;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx.  129).  Anhydrou3 
carbonate  of  magnesium  is  therefore  isodimorphous  with  carbonate  of  calcium.  When 
moistened  with  water,  it  gives  an  aUtahne  reaction  with  litmus  and  violets.  If  the 
solution  of  carbonate  of  magnesium  in  excess  of  carbonic  acid  be  left  to  e^'aporate 
spontaneously,  or  kept  fcr  some  time  at  50°  C,  it  deposits  small  hexagonal  prisms, 
containing  Mg-CO^  +  3  aq.  :  they  give  up  their  water  in  warm  air,  becoming  opaque, 
but  retaining  their  form.  The  same  hydrated  crystals  are  obtained  by  mixing  tlie 
solutions  of  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  sesquicarbonate  of  potassium  and  sodium,  and 
leaving  the  mixture  to  stand.  A  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  magnesium  in 
aqueous  carbonic  acid,  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  mnter  temj)crature,  deposits 
transparent  oblique  prismatic  crystals,  containing  5  at.  water:  Mg-C0^  +  5aq.  Tliey 
are  converted  into  the  preceding,  with  loss  of  transparency,  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
more  quicldy  in  sunshine,  and  by  immersion  in  water  at  50'^'  C.  If  boiled  witli  witt  r, 
they  give  up  part  of  their  carbonic  acid,  and  are  ultimately  converted  into  2Mg'C0\ 
MgHO  +  2aq.  (Fritzsehe.) 

Hydroearbonatcs.  a.  5Mg^0.4CO=  +  5aq.  =2Mg-CO^MgnO  +  2  aq.  =  (Mg-'^IP)C-0« 
+  aq. — Produced,  as  just  mentioned,  Viy  the  action  of  water  on  I\lg-CO''  +  5  aq.,  better  1  y 
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boiling  witli  water  containing  ammonia  (Fritzsche);  also  by  precipitating  sulpliate 
of  magnesium  with  carbonate  of  sodiiim,  and  drying  the  precipitate  at  100^  C.  (H.  Kose, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lkxx.  234) ;  also,  according  to  Berzelius,  by  boiling  a  solution  of  acid 
carbonate  of  magnesium  for  a  long  time.    It  is  a  white  granular  powder. 

b.  4Mg^0.3CO-  +  4aq.  =  3Mg2CO'.2MgHO  +  3aq.  =  (Mg8H')C30«  +  2aq. —Found 
native  as  Hydromagncsite ,  in  small  white,  brittle,  or  acicular  crystals,  of  the  monoclinic 
system,  or  in  chalky  crusts.  Specific  gravity  =  2'li5  to  2'18.  Hardness  of  the  crys- 
tals =  3'5.  It  is  found  at  Hrubschitz  in  Moravia  in  serpentine ;  in  Negroponte  near 
Kumi ;  and  crystallised  with  serpentine  and  brucite  (hydrate  of  magnesium),  in  Lan- 
caster county,  Pennsylvania.  Lancasterite  is  a  mixture  of  brucite  and  hydromagnesite. 
(Dana,  ii.  456.) 

A  substance  of  the  same  composition  is  obtained  by  mixing  sulphate  of  magnesium 
with  excess  of  a  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  boiling  the  precipitate 
with  fresh  quantities  of  water,  as  long  as  any  acid  carbonate  dissolves  out  (Berzelius); 
also,  according  to  Fritzsche,  by  boiling  a  saturated  solution  of  the  acid  carbonate,  and 
twice  boiling  the  resulting  precipitate  with  fresh  quantities  of  water.  It  is  a  white 
powder,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  forming  an  alkaline  solution.  When  dried  at 
100°  C.  in  the  air,  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  5Mg^0.4CO- +  5  aq. 
(H.  Eose.) 

c.  3Mg-0.2CO^  -I-  3aq.  (?)  Obtained,  according  to  Fritzsche  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxxvii. 
310),  by  precipitating  sulphate  of  magnesium  with  a  very  large  excess  of  carbonate  of 
sodium,  boiling  the  whole  till  the  precipitate  passes  from  the  fiocculent  to  the  granular 
condition  ;  then  washing  and  boiling  rapidly  with  water,  pouring  off  the  liquid,  and 
twice  boiling  the  residue  with  fresh  water.  It  consists  of  small  grains  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  the  original  fiocculent  precipitate.  According  to  Berzelius,  tlie  pre- 
cipitate obtained  as  above  may  contain  carbonate  of  sodium.  According  to  II.  Eose,  the 
precipitate  formed  by  carbonate  of  sodium  with  sulphate  of  magnesium  always  contains 
6Mg-0  to  4C0-,  whatever  may  be  the  temperature  and  strength  of  the  solutions. 

The  pharmaceutical  preparation  known  as  Magnesia  alba,  is  a  mixture  of  the  several 
hydrocarbonates  of  magnesium,  the  projjortions  depending  on  the  relative  quantity  of 
the  precipitant,  the  degree  of  dilution,  and  the  temperature  at  which  precipitation 
takes  place.  It  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  precipitating  sulphate,  nitrate,  or 
chloride  of  magnesium  with  carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium.  Various  mineral 
waters  containing  sulphate  of  magnesium,  such  as  the  Epsom  water,  are  used  for  the 
purpose,  also  the  mother-liquor  of  sea-water,  of  many  salt-springs,  and  of  many  kinds 
of  saltpetre ;  most  of  these  liquids,  however,  contain  lime,  which  must  be  previously 
separated  by  sulphate  of  potassium  or  sodium.  After  being  well  washed  with  hot 
water,  it  forms  a  very  light,  and  bulky  powder.  The  utmost  degree  of  lightness  is  ob- 
tained by  allowing  the  precipitate  to  freeze  while  stiU  moist.    (Gm.  iii.  228.) 

Acid  C arbonat e. — Magnesia  alba  shaken  up  with  aqueous  carbonic  acid,  forms  a 
solution  having  a  bitter  taste  and  alkaline  reaction,  and  containing,  according  to  Sou- 
beiran,  just  twice  as  mxich  carbonic  acid  with  the  same  quantity  of  magnesia  as  the 
normal  salt  (probably  MgHCO').  It  becomes  tiu'bid  at  75°  C,  but  recovers  its  clearness 
on  cooling.  When  heated  to  50°  C,  or  evaporated  in  vacuo,  it  deposits  the  trihydrated 
metacarbouate,  Mg-CO^  +  3aq.    (Berzelius,  Fritzsche.) 

Carbonate  of  Magnesium  and  Ammonium,  Mg(NII^)CO'  +  2H^0,  crys- 
tallises in  translucent  rhombohedrons  from  a  mixture  of  the  cold  aqueous  solutions  of 
sulphate  or  chloride  of  magnesium  and  sesquicarbouate  of  ammonia,  the  latter  in 
excess,  or  from  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  magnesium  in  sesqiiicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesium  and  Potassium,  (Mg'K^H-)C''0'^+ 8 aq.,  is  de- 
posited after  a  few  days  in  large  crystals  from  a  cold  aqueous  mixture  of  chloride  or 
nitrate  of  magnesium  with  excess  of  diacid  carbonate  of  potassium.  The  crystals  become 
opaque  and  lose  water  at  1 00°  C,  and  are  decomposed  by  water,  which  dissolves  the 
acid  carbonates  of  potassium  and  magnesium,  and  leaves  a  residue  consisting  of  the 
hydrocarbonate  SMg'-CO^.MgHO  +  3 aq.    (B erzelius.) 

H.  Deville  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xxxiii.  75),  obtained  the  salt  by  the  same  process  in 
microscopic  crystals,  apparently  having  the  form  of  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  By  using 
sesquicarbonate  of  potassium  instead  of  the  diacid  carbonate,  he  obtained,  together  with 
the  preceding,  another  double  salt,  containing  MgHCO'  +  2  aq.  The  latter  is  obtained 
separately  in  small  rhombic  prisms  by  digesting  magnesia  alba  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
Lours  at  60°  or  70°  C,  with  diacid  carbonate  of  potassium. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesium  atid  Sodiiim,  MgNaCO',  is  obtained  in  anhydrous 
microscopic  crystals  by  digesting  magnesia  alba  in  lilce  manner  -n-ith  diacid  cai'bonate  of 
sodium.  A  mixture  of  a  magnesium-salt  with  diacid  carbonate  of  sodium  yields  no 
double  salt,  but  only  Mg2C0'+  3aq. 

Cabbonate  of  Manganese. — The  anhydrous  carbonate  occurs  native  as  Di- 
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allogitc,  also  called  Bed  Manganese,  Ehudochrosite,  Broivn  Sj^ar,  ManyanspatJi.  It 
forms  rhombohedral  crystals,  isomorplious  with  calcite,  in  which  the  principal  is  to 
the  secondary  axes  as  0-8117  :  1,  and  the  inclination  of  the  faces  meeting  in  the  terminal 
edges  =  106°  51'.  The  crystals  are  tabular,  exhibiting  the  faces  R  .  —  |E  <»  R  .  OR. 
It  occurs  also  in  globular  and  botryoi'dal  firms  ;  likewise  granular  massive  ;  occasionally 
as  an  impalpable  powder.  Specific  gravity  3'-l  to  3-6  ;  of  a  variety  from  Kapnik,  3'592, 
Hardness  3'5  to  4'5.  It  is  translucent,  of  rose-red  or  brownish  colour,  and  vitreous  lustre 
inclining  to  pearly.  Streak  white.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  It  is  found  in  the  Saxou 
mines,  at  Nagjay  and  Kapnik,  in  Transylvania,  near  Elbingcrode  in  the  Ilarz,  &c.  At 
Glendrec  in  the  county  of  Clare,  Ireland,  it  forms  a  layer  of  yellowish-grey  colour, 
two  inches  thick,  below  a  bog.  It  also  occurs  in  the  pulverulent  form,  coating  triplite, 
at  Washington,  Connecticut.  It  is  generally  mixed  with  the  carbonates  of  calcium 
and  magnesium,  the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  manganese  varying  from  97  to  75  per 
cent.  A  sample  from  Ireland,  analysed  by  Gruner  (Ann.  Min.  [3]  xviii.  61),  gave 
97-1  per  cent.  Mn-CO'',  07  Fe-CO'',  1-0  Ca'^CO',  0-8  Mg=CO',  and  0-1  Mn'O'. 

An'jycU'ous  carbonate  of  manganese  may  be  obtained  artificially  as  a  very  fiuo 
amorphous,  faintly  rose-coloured  powder,  by  heating  chloride  of  manganese  in  a  sealed 
tube  with  carbonate  of  sodium  to  160°  C,  or  with  carbonate  of  calcium  to  140'^ — 170° 
from  12  to  48  hours.    (Senarmont,  Compt.  rend,  xxviii.  693.) 

By  precipitating  manganous  salts  with  carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  a  white 
precipitate  is  formed,  which,  after  washing  with  boiling  water,  and  drying  in  vacuo 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  is  a  snow-white  tasteless  powder,  containing,  according  to  the 
analyses  of  Ure,  Turner,  John,  and  Forchhammer,  2Mn-C0^  +  aq.  (Gm.  iv.  214). 
According  to  H.  Rose  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxx.  235)  equivalent  quantities  of  chloride 
of  manganese  and  carbonate  of  sodium  yield  a  precipitate  containing  5Mn-CO^,2MnHO. 

Carbonate  of  manganese,  whether  anhydrous  or  hydi-ated,  is  permanent  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  when  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  assumes  a  dark  brown  colour,  and 
is  converted  into  manganoso-manganic  oxide.  Ignited  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen, 
it  yields  greenisli-grey  manganous  oxide.  Ignited  in  chlorine  gas,  it  yields,  according 
to  Wcihler,  a  crystalline  mixture  of  chloride  of  manganese  and  manganoso-manganic 
oxide :  * 

4Mn-C03  +  CP  =  2MnCl  +  2Mn30-  +  iCO\ 

Chlorine- water  or  aqueous  hypochlorite  of  calcium  converts  it,  first  into  manganoso- 
manganic  oxide,  afterwards  into  peroxide.  When  recently  precipitated,  it  dissolves  in 
ammoniacal  salts.  It  is  soluble  in  7680  pts.  of  pure  water,  and  in  3480  pts.  of  aqueous 
carbonic  acid.  (John.) 

Carbonates  of  Mercury. — Mercuric  nitrate  gives  with  neutral  or  acid  car- 
bonate of  potassium  or  sodium,  a  brown-red  precijiitate,  containing  4Hg-0.C0^,  or 
3Hg-0.Hg-"C0'  (Setterberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  xix.  60.)  From  mcrciu'ic  chloride,  alkaline 
bicai-bonates  precipitate,  not  a  carbonate  but  an  oxychloride. 

Mercui-ous  nitrate  yields  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  a  black  or  yellow  powder, 
consisting  of  ■mercm-ou^  carbonate,  Hhg-CO^  It  is  very  apt  to  give  olF  carbonic  acid; 
and  the  best  way  of  obtaining  it  of  definite  composition  is  to  mix  mercurous  nitrate 
with  a  slight  excess  of  alkahne  bicarbonate,  set  the  mixture  aside  for  a  few  days,  and 
stir  it  frequently,  then  wash  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  dry  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol 
(Setterberg,  loc.  cit.)  It  is  converted  into  mercuric  oxide  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
Alkalis  blacken  it,  separating  metaUie  mercury.    (Gm.  vi.  15.) 

Carbonate  of  Methyl.    See  Carbonic  Ethers. 

Carbonate  of  Nickel. — The  anhycb-ous  salt,  Ni"CO',  is  obtained  by  heating 
chloride  of  nickel  with  aUtaline  carbonates  in  sealed  tubes,  in  the  same  manner  as  car- 
bonate of  cobalt  (p.  782),  is  a  greenish-white  crystalline  powder,  composed  of  minute 
rhombohedrons,  scarcely  attacked  by  strong  acids  at  ordinary  temperatures.  (Senar- 
mont.) 

A  hydrocarhonate  of  nickel,  Ni-C0'.4NiH''0^,  called  Emerald-niclcel ,  occurs  in  tho 
form  of  a  stalactitic  crust  on  chrome-iron  ore,  at  Texas,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
also  at  Swinaness  in  Unst,  Shetland.  It  is  amorphous,  with  an  uneven  somewhat  scaly 
fracture.  Specific  gravity  =  2-67  to  2-623.  Hardness  3  to  3-25.  Colour,  emerald- 
green  with  strong  vitreous  lustre.  Streak  green.  It  gives  off  water  when  heated,  and 
turns  blackish.    (B.  Si  Hi  man,  Jim.  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  vi.  248.) 

Hi/dro-nickelmagnesite,  a  mineral  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  containing  magnesium 
as  well  as  nickel,  is  found  in  the  same  localities  in  serpentine.  (Shepard  ibid.  250.) 

Nickel-salts  treated  with  alkaline  carbonates,  yield  a  pale  apple-green,  flocculent 
preeij)itate,  which,  after  washing  and  drying,  sometimes  forms  a  loose,  earthy,  pale- 
green  mass  having  a  faint  metallic  lustre,  sometimes,  especially  after  continued  wash- 
ing with  boiling  water,  a  thick  blackish-green  mass,  having  a  eonchoidal  wavy  fracture. 
The  precipitates  thus  formed  always  contain  water,  thoii-  composition  vai-ying  according 
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to  the  temperature,  strengtli,  and  proportions  of  the  sohitions  employed.  According  to 
H.  Eose  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxx.  237),  the  precipitate  formed  in  the  cold  with  sulphate 
of  nickel  and  neutral  carbonate  of  sodium  consists,  when  dried  at  100^  C,  chiefly  of 
Ni-C0^3NiH0  +  2aq. ;  if  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  appears  to  take 
up  water  and  lose  carbonic  acid.  If  heated  in  the  air  above  100°,  it  gradually  gives 
off  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  is  partly  converted  into  peroxide  of  nickel.  Preci- 
pitated carbonate  of  nickel  does  not  appear  to  be  altered  by  digestion  with  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  even  at  60°  to  70°.    (H.  D  ev-ille.) 

Carbonates  of  Nickel  and  Votassium.- — By  methods  similar  to  those  adopted  with 
the  corresponding  cobalt-salts  (p.  782),  Deville  obtained  the  salt  (iSIiK)CO^  +  2aq.  in 
shining  apple-green  microscopic  needles,  and  (Ni-KH)C-0''  + 4aq.,  in  light  green 
crystals,  apparently  having  the  form  of  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  The  last  was  also  ob- 
tained by  Eose. 

Carbonate  of  Nickel  and  Sodium,  (NilSra)CO^  +  5aq.,  is  obtained  like  the  cobalt-salt, 
in  small  crystals,  which  appear  to  be  cube-like  rhombohedrons.  (Deville.) 

Caebonates  of  Palladium. — On  adding  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  a  solution  of 
palladium,  a  light  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  at  first  without  evolution  of  carbonic 
anhydride;  but  on  continuing  the  precipitation,  effervescence  ensues,  and  the  precipitate 
tiu-ns  brown.    It  retains  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  when  dry.  (Berzelius.) 

Caebonates  of  Potassium. — Thi-ee  of  these  salts  are  known,  all  having  the 
constitution  of  metacarbonates,  viz.  the  dipotassic  or  neutrcd  carbonate,  K^CO^  or 
K'-'O.CO^,  the  monopotassic  or  di-acid  carbonate,  commonly  called  bicarbonate,  KHCO' 
or  K-0.H-0.2C0-,  and  the  tetrapotassia  or  sesqui-acid  carbonate,  K"'H^C'0'',  or 
2K*0.3CO'  +  H'-'O.  The  last  has  not  been  obtained  in  very  definite  form,  and  is 
perhaps  only  a  mixture  of  the  other  two. 

Dipotassic  Carbonate,  oi  Neutral  Carbonate  of  Potassium.  K^CO^  Sub- 
carbonate  of  Votash.  Mild  ov  Aerated  Vegetable  Alkali.  Salt  of  Tartar.  Purifiid  Potash. 
Pearlash.  Alkcdi  vcgetabilc  fixum.  Cincres  clavcUaii  depurati. —  This  salt  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  ashes  of  plants.  Living  plants  contain  the  potassium-salts  of  several 
vegetable  acids,  acetic,  maKc,  tartaric,  oxalic,  &c. ;  and  these  salts,  when  calcined,  are 
trd7)sformed  into  carbonate,  which  remains  in  the  calcined  residue  mixed  with  charcoal 
and  the  various  mineral  salts  contained  in  the  plant,  viz.  sulphate,  chloride,  and 
silicate  of  potassium  and  sodium,  besides  carbonate  of  calcium  and  other  insoluble 
matters.  On  treating  the  ash  with  water,  tlie  carbonate  of  potassium  is  dissolved, 
together  with  the  alkaline  sidphates  and  chlorides,  and  a  residue  is  left,  consisting  of 
carbouate  and  phosphate  of  calcium,  silica,  clay,  &c.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residu.e  is  sold  as  crude  potash.  Sometimes  lime  is  stirred  in  with 
the  solution  dxiring  the  evaporation,  and  then  the  carbonate  of  potassium  is  partly  con- 
verted into  hyrlrate  or  caustic  potash.  The  quantity  of  potash  obtained  from  diife- 
rent  plants  varies  according  to  their  nature,  the  most  succulent  yielding  the  largest 
amount,  inasmuch  as  the  alkaline  salts  are  chiefly  contained  in  the  sap:  hence  herbaceous 
plants  yield  more  than  shrubs  or  trees.  The  different  pai-ts  of  the  same  plant  also 
yield  different  quantities  — the  leaves  more  than  the  branches,  thebai'k  more  than  the 
wood. 

The  ashes  of  plants  are  used  in  all  countries  for  the  alkali  which  they  contain,  both 
as  maniu'e  for  the  soil,  and  to  yield  a  lye  for  the  bleaching  of  linen ;  but  it  is  only  in 
countries  where  wood  is  very  abundant,  that  potash  can  be  advantageously  prepared  as 
a  commercial  product.  Nearly  all  the  potash  used  iu  the  arts  comes  from  America  or 
from  Eussia. 

Crude  potash  contains  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  the  re- 
mainder consisting  of  sulphate,  chloride,  and  small  quantities  of  silicate  of  potass.sium 
together  with  oi-ganic  matter  which  has  not  been  completely  burnt.  This  carbonate 
being  much  more  soluble  than  the  other  potassium-salts,  may,  for  the  most  part,  be 
separated  from  them  by  digesting  the  crude  potash  for  several  days  with  its  own  weight 
of  cold  water,  then  decanting  the  liquid,  quieldy  evaporating  it,  removing  it  from  the  fii-e 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  show  turbidity  from  the  formation  of  small  crystals,  and  leaving  it 
to  cool,  stirring  all  the  while  to  prevent  the  formation  of  large  crj'stals,  which  would 
enclose  mother-liquor  in  their  cavities.  The  mother-liquor  is  then  filtered  off,  the 
crystals  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  pure  carbonate  of  potassium,  then 
dried  and  heated  to  incipient  redness  in  vessels  of  cast-iron,  silver,  or  platinum.  The 
product  thus  obtained,  called  pearlash,  contains  only  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  foreign 
matter,  which,  however,  is  difficult  to  remove. 

Pure  carbonate  of  potassium  may  be  obtained  by  igniting  acid  tartrate  of  potassium 
(cream  of  tartar)  in  a  crucible.  A  black  residue  is  thereby  obtained,  consisting  of 
carbonate  of  potassium  and  charcoal,  which  is  often  used  as  a  reducing  agent,  under 
the  name  of  black  Uux.    The  carbonate  of  potassium  is  separated  from  the  chai-coal  by 
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solution  in  water,  filtration,  and  evaporation.  If  the  solution  lias  a  browai  colour  from 
undeoomposed  organic  matter,  the  salt  must  be  again  ignited. 

Carbonate  of  potassium  is  sometimes  prepared  hy  tkrowing  into  a  red-hot  iron 
vessel,  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  cream  of  tartar  and  2  pts.  nitre. 
The  carbon  of  the  cream  of  tartar  is  then  all  burnt  away  by  the  oxygen  of  the  nitre, 
and  there  remains  a  white  mass  called  white  flux,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  carbonate 
of  potassium.  It  frequently,  however,  contains  small  quantities  of  nitrite, — which  may 
lie  avoided  by  diminishing  the  proportion  of  nitre  used, — and  always  a  little  cyanide 
of  potassium. 

Pure  carbonate  of  potassium  is,  however,  more  easily  oljtained  from  the  acid  car- 
bonate or  oxalate  (binoxalate).  The  acid  carbonate,  KHCO^,  is  found  in  commerce  iu 
large  crystals  very  nearly  pure.  It  may  be  further  purified  by  recrystallisation,  and, 
when  ignited  in  a  platinum  or  silver  crucible,  yields  the  pure  neutral  carbonate.  The 
acid  oxalate  of  potassium  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  hydrate  of  potassium  with  excess 
of  oxalic  acid,  and  purified  by  several  crystallisations.  When  ignited,  it  leaves  pure 
carbonate  of  potassium  unmixed  with  charcoal.  (Regnault.) 

The  impurities  which  may  occur  in  commercial  carbonate  of  potassium  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Suljjhatc  of  potassium :  detected  by  the  turbidity  produced  on  adding  chloride 
of  barium  to  the  solution  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  diluted.  CMcridc  of 
'2'otiissiiim :  cloud  jsrodueed  by  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  solution  acidulated  by  nitric 
acid.  Phosphtttc  of  potassium  :  cr^'stalline  precipitate  by  sidphate  of  magnesium  in 
solution  treated  first  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  witli  excess  of  ammonia.  Nitrate  or 
nitrite  of  potassium  :  reddish  brown  colour  by  ferrous  sulphate  in  solution  of  the  salt 
in  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  Cyanide  of  potassium:  Prussian  blue,  formed  by  ferroso- 
ferric  sulphate  and  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Soda  :  crystalluie  precipitate  with 
acid  metantimonate  of  potassium  (p.  327).  Carbonate  of  calcium  :  retained  in  solution, 
partly  throiigh  the  medium  of  the  carbonate  of  potassium :  cloud  with  oxalic  acid  after 
neutralisation  with  acetic  acid.  Silica :  remains  undissolved  on  acidulating  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  to  complete  dryness,  and  digesting  the  residue  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  Oxide  of  copper  :  red-brown  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium iu  acidulated  solution. 

Carbonate  of  potassium  is  very  soluble  in  water,  1  pt.  of  the  anhydrous  salt  dis- 
solving, according  to  Osann,  in  1-0.5  pt.  of  water  at  3°  C.  (37-4°  F.),  in  0-9  pt.  at  12-1°C. 
(54°  P.),  and  in  0-49  pt.  at  70°  C.  (158°  P.)  The  most  concenb-ated  solution,  contain- 
ing 48-8  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1'54  at  15°  C,  and 
boils  at  113°  C.  (235-4  P.)  (Dalton).  It  has  a  strong  alkaline  taste  and  reaction,  but 
is  only  slightly  corrosive.  A  highly  concentrated  hot  solution  deposits  on  cooling 
rhombic  octahedrons  containing  20  per  cent,  of  water,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
K-'CO^  +  2aq. 

Both  the  crystals  and  the  anhydrous  salt  deliquesce  rapidly  in  the  air,  forming  an 
oily  liquid.  The  anhydrous  salt  melts  at  a  red  heat,  volatilises  at  a  white  heat.  It  is 
not  decomposed  by  any  temperature  in  close  vessels ;  but  at  a  red  heat,  not  sufficient 
to  melt  it,  it  is  partly  decomposed  and  converted  into  hydrate  by  a  stream  of  aqueous 
vapour  or  moist  air ;  it  is  not  decomposed  by  diy  air  or  di-y  hydrogen  gas.  Charcoal,  at 
a  bright  red  heat,  decomposes  it,  with  separation  of  potassium  and  formation  of  car- 
bonic oxide  and  other  products  (see  PoTASsroji).  The  aqueous  solution,  containing 
not  less  than  10  pts.  of  water  to  1  pt.  of  the  di-y  salt,  is  decomposed  by  lime  at  ordi- 
nary temperatiu-es,  and  more  quickly  at  the  boiliug  heat,  the  carbonic  acid  being  re- 
moved and  caustic  potassa  produced.  With  more  concentrated  solutions,  the  reverse 
action  takes  place,  caustic  potassa  abstracting  carbonic  acid  from  carbonate  of  calcium. 

Carbonate  of  potassium  is  much  used  in  chemical  manufactures,  especially  for  the 
preparation  of  soft  soap,  in  glass  making,  and  in  the  preparation  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, ferrocj'anide  of  potassium,  Prussian  blue,  &c. ;  also  for  the  preparation  of  nitrate 
of  potassium  from  the  nitrates  of  sodium,  magnesium,  and  calciimi. 

Monopotassic  Carbonate,  ov  Bi-acid  Carbonate  of  Potassium.  KHCO'  = 
K-0.H-0.2C0-.  Bicarbonate  of  Potassa.  Bertkollet's  neutral  Carbonate  of  Potassa. — 
This  salt  is  obtained  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  to  satm-ation  into  a  solution  of  1  pt. 
of  the  commercial  neutral  carlionate  in  4  or  5  pts.  of  water.  Crystals  of  the  acid  car- 
bonate soon  form,  and  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water. 
If  a  flocculent  precipitate  should  form  at  first,  consisting  of  alumina  or  silica,  it  must 
be  removed  by  filtration.  The  carbonic  acid  evolved  in  alcoholic  fermentation,  or  that 
which  in  some  localities  escapes  from  the  soil,  may  be  utilised  for  this  purpose.  A 
very  good  way  of  preparing  the  acid  carbonate  is  to  expose  the  mixtm-e  of  neutral  car- 
bonate and  charcoal,  obtained  by  calcining  cream  of  tartar  and  slightly  moistened  with 
water,  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  the  presence  of  the  charcoal  greatly  facili- 
tates the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid.    The  acid  carbonate  is  dissolved  out  from 
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the  charcoal  by  boiling  water  and  left  to  crj'stallise  (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  PhaiTn.  xxir. 
49).  It  must  not  be  boiled  in  iron  vessels,  as  it  would  di-solve  a  small  quantity  of  the 
iron. 

Acid  carbonate  of  potassium  crystallises  in  large  rhomboidal  prisms  belonging  to 
the  monocHnic  system.  Eatio  of  orthodiagonal  to  cUnodiagonal  to  principal  axis  = 
0-3734  :  1  :  0-491.  Inclination  of  clinodiagonal  to  priucipal  axis  =  76°  35'.  The 
crystals  often  exhibit  the  faces  (»P.OP.ooPoo.— Poo.  +2Pc»  {fiq.  125),  the  face 
—  P  CO  frequently  predominating  so  far  as  to  obliterate 
the  adjacent  faces.  cxiP  :  oo  P  =  138°.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  ooPoo,  —Poo,  and  OP.  The  crystals  con- 
tain no  water  of  crystallisation.  When  heated  to 
100°  C,  they  give  off  water  and  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  are  reduced  to  neutral  carbonate :  2KHC0^  -  H-0 
-CO'^  =  K^CO^ 

Acid  carbonate  of  potassium  is  much  less  soluble  in 
water  than  the  neutral  carbonate.  100  pts.  of  water 
dissolve  of  it,  according  to  Poggiale : 

At  0°C.  .       .       .    19-61  pts.  At50°C.  .       ,       .    37-92  pts. 

„  10       .       .       .    23-33   „  60       .       .       .    41-35  „ 

„  20       .       .       .    26-91   „  70       .       .       .    45-24  „ 

The  aqueous  solution  when  boiled  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  and  is  gradually  changed 
into  neutral  carbonate.  The  decomposition  is  sutEciently  slow  to  admit  of  the  puri- 
fication of  the  acid  carbonate  from  a  boiling  solution  without  much  loss. 

It  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol,  only  indeed  to  the  amount  of  1  pt.  in 
1200. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  acid  carbonate  of  potassium,  mixed  with  the  salts  of  other 
metals,  generally  forms  double  carbonates  (pp.  782 — 788).  It  does  not  precipitate  mag- 
nesium-salts in  the  cold,  a  character  by  which  it  is  readily  distLnguished  from  the  neutral 
carbonate. 

Acid  carbonate  of  potassium  is  much  used  in  chemical  operations  where  a  pure 
potassium-salt  is  required,  as  it  is  very  easily  obtained  in  a  pure  and  definite  state.  It 
is  also  used  in  medicine,  in  cases  of  gout  and  uric  acid  gravel. 

Sesquicarhonate  of  Potassium  1 — A  salt  intermediate  in  composition  between  the  two 
preceding,  was  said  by  BerthoUet  to  be  obtained  in  crystals,  by  mixing  100  pts.  of  the 
neutral  with  131  pts.  of  the  acid  carbonate  (1  at.  K"CO'  -svith  2  at.  KHCO'),  or  by 
heating  a  solution  of  the  di-aeid  carbonate  as  long  as  carbonic  acid  goes  off ;  but  ac- 
cording to  H.  Rose  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxxiv.  149),  the  latter  process  yields  almost  pure 
neutral  carbonate  of  potassium.  The  salt  prepared  by  the  first  process  should  contain 
K-'H-C^O',  or  2K''0.3CO^  +  H-0  ;  but  its  existence  does  not  appear  to  have  been  satis- 
factorily proved. 

Carbonate  of  Silver,  Ag^CO',  is  produced  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  sUver 
■with  an  alkaline  carbonate.  It  is  white  at  first,  but  becomes  yellow  when  che  solublo 
salts  are  washed  out,  and  blackens  when  exposed  to  light  or  gently  heated.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  strong  ammonia,  and  the  solution  treated  with  absolute  alcohol  yields  a  pre- 
cipitate containing  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  silver.  (Berzelius.) 

At  200°  C.  it  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride,  and  leaves  piu-e  oxide  of  silver,  which 
begins  to  give  off  oxygen  at  250°.  By  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  with  a  large  excess 
of  alkaline  carbonate  and  boUing,  a  basic  carbonate  is  obtained,  ha-ving,  when  di-ied  at 
100°,  the  composition  3Ag-0.C0^,  or  Ag-C0^.2Ag-0,  perhaps  only  a  mixture.  (H.  Eose, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiv.  202.) 

Carbonates  op  Sodium. — Three  of  these  salts  are  known,  corresponding  in 
composition  to  the  potassium  salts. 

Disodia  Carbonate,  or  Neutral  Carbonate  of  Sodium,  Na-CO'.  Sulcar- 
bonate  of  Soda.  Soda.  Mild  mineral  alkali.  Alkali  minerale  fixum. — This  salt  exists  in 
the  soda-lakes  of  Egj'pt  and  Hungary,  and  in  the  volcanic  springs  of  Icehmd,  &c. ;  it 
also  frequently  occm-s,  mixed  with  sulphate  of  sodium,  in  the  form  of  an  efflorescence 
on  walls,  being  formed  from  sodium-salts  contained  in  the  mortar.  It  is  largely  used 
in  the  arts,  and  was  formerly  obtained  from  barilla,  the  ash  of  Salsola  soda  and  other 
plants  growing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  from  the  ash  of  sea- weed  called  kelp  :  but  at  the 
present  day,  nearly  aU  the  soda  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  common  salt,  by  a  process 
invented  by  Leblane,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  perfected  by  D'Anfret 
and  D'Arcye.    This  process  consists  of  three  stages : 

1.  The  conversion  of  chloride  of  sodium  into  sidphate  by  heating  it  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

2.  The  conversion  of  the  sulphate  into  carbonate  by  heating  it  in  a  rcverberatory 
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fiirnace  with  chalk  or  limestone  and  eo:il.  The  materials  are  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  about  3  pts.  of  dry  sulphate  of  sodium,  3i  pts.  chalk,  and  2  pts.  coal.  The  sulphate 
of  sodium  is  reduced  to  .sulphide,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  ;  and  the  sulphide 
of  sodium  is  converted  by  the  carbonate  of  calcium  into  carbonate  of  sodium  and  sul- 
phide of  calcium,  which,  by  taking  up  lime,  is  for  the  most  part  converted  into  an  in- 
soluble oxysulphide  of  calcium : 

2Na=S0^  +  3Ca=C03  +       =  2Na^C03  +  Ca'^S^O  +  lOCO. 

Part  of  the  carbonic  acid  is,  however,  driven  off  from  the  lime  by  the  heat,  before  it 
can  act  on  the  sulphide  of  sodium,  and  consequently,  the  fused  mass  contains,  besides 
carbonate  of  sodium,  a  variable  but  always  large  amount  of  caustic  soda. 

The  crude  soda  obtained  by  this  process,  has  the  appearance  of  dark-grey,  half- 
vitrified  balls, — hence  called  "black  balls," — being  brought  into  this  form  by  stiiTing 
while  in  the  semi-fused  state.  It  varies  considerably  in  composition,  as  the  following 
analyses  will  show,  one  of  a  sample  from  Cassel  analysed  by  Unger,  another  from  New- 
castle, by  Richardson. 

Composition  of  Black  Balls,  or  Crude  Soda. 


Casspl. 

Newcastle. 

Carbonate  of  sodium 

23-57 

9-89 

Caustic  soda  ... 

1112 

25-64 

Sulphate  of  sodium 

1-99 

3-64 

Chloride  of  sodium 

2-54 

0-60 

Carbonate  of  calcium 

12-90 

15-67 

Oxysulphide  of  calcium  . 

34-76 

35-57 

Sulphide  of  iron 

2-45 

1-22 

Silicate  of  magnesium  . 

4-74 

0-88 

Charcoal  .... 

1-59 

4-28 

Sand  

2-02 

0-44 

Water  

210 

217 

99-78 

100-00 

3.  Purification. — The  crade  or  ball  soda,  after  being  crushed  under  millstones  and 
sifted,  or  loosened  and  disintegrated  by  hot  vapom-,  is  lixiviated  with  warm  water,  wliich 
dissolves  up  the  carbonate  of  sodium  and  the  other  soluble  salts,  leaving  tlie  oxysulpliide 
of  calcium  undissolved.  To  cifect  the  extraction  with  the  smallest  possilile  quantity 
of  water,  the  crude  soda  is  placed  in  perforated  slieet-iron  boxes,  suspended  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  is  subjected  to  a  continuous  process  of  exliaustion  in  a 
series  of  lixiviating  tanks,  an-anged  somewhat  like  the  pans  for  tlie  evaporation  of 
boric  acid  (p.  637).  Each  box  containing  the  crude  soda  is  first  suspended  in  the 
lowest  cistern,  which  contains  a  nearly  saturated  lye,  then  transferred  to  the  next, 
■which  contains  a  somewhat  weaker  lye,  and  so  on  till  it  arrives  at  the  highest,  into  which 
pure  water  is  admitted  from  a  cistern.  When  the  lye  in  the  lowest  tank  is  saturated, 
it  is  transferred  to  the  evaporating  pan,  its  place  being  supplied  by  that  in  the  next, 
which  in  its  turn  is  replaced  by  the  third,  &e.  In  this  manner,  eacli  portion  of  liquid 
gets  thoroughly  saturated,  and  the  ball  soda  completely  exhausted  of  soluble  salts. 
The  concentrated  solution  is  boiled  down  to  dryness,  and  yields  a  salt  consisting  chiefly 
of  carbonate  of  sodium  mixed  with  caustic  soda  and  sulphide.  This  is  called  svda- 
salt. 

4.  To  purify  this  product  further,  it  is  mixed  -ndtli  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  sawdust, 
and  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  for  about  four  hours :  the 
carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  sawdust,  then  converts  the  caustic 
soda  into  carbonate;  also  the  sulphide,  witli  evolution  of  sulphm-etted  hydrogen.  This 
product  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  alkali,  and  forms  soda-salt  of  the  best  quality. 

5.  To  obtain  cri/stallised  carbonate,  the  purified  soda-salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  liquid  when  clarified  is  boiled  down  till  a  pellicle  forms  on  the  surface.  The  solu- 
tion is  then  run  into  sliallow  ci-ystallising  vessels,  and  after  standing  for  a  week,  the 
mother-liquor  is  drawn  off,  and  the  crystals  are  drained  and  broken  up  for  the  market. 
The  crystals  thus  obtained  contain  10  at.  of  water.  The  mother-liquor,  which  contains 
the  foreign  salts  is  evaporated  to  di-yness  for  soda-salt. 

The  crystaUisatioD  of  carbonate  of  sodium  generally  affords  a  safe  guarantee  of  its 
pm'ity;  the  crystals  also  dissolve  in  water  much  more  quickly  tha)i  the  anhydrous  salt, 
and  are  therefore  more  convenient  for  many  purposes.  But  when  tlie  salt  is  required 
in  the  anhydrous  state,  as  for  glass-making,  or  as  a  flux  in  metallurgic  operations,  or 
where  large  quantities  are  wanted,  as  in  tlie  soap-manufacture,  the  soda-salt  is  preferred, 
as  the  large  quantity  of  water  in  the  crystals  (nearly  63  per  cent.)  greatly  increases  the 
cost  cf  transport.    P'or  some  purposes,  the  crude  soda  as  it  leaves  the  fui-naee  is  suffi- 
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ciently  pure.  In  preparing  it  to  be  sold  for  such  purposes,  sulphate  of  sodium  is  used 
containing  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  common  salt ;  this  remains  unchanged  in  the  soda,  and 
communicates  to  it  the  property  of  easily  faUing  to  pieces  La  damp  air,  thus  obviating 
the  necessity  of  grinding. 

For  further  detaib  respecting  the  soda-manufactnre,  see  Miller's  Chemistry,  vol.  ii. ; 
Ure's  Bictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  iii.  720 ;  Chemical  Tech- 
nology, by  Richardson  and  Watts;  Payen,  Precis  de  Chimie  industrielle,  4°=  6d. 
i.  296. 

Other  methods  of  obtaining  carbonate  of  sodium  from  the  cliloride  have  been  pro- 
posed, but  none  of  them  appear  to  be  able  to  compete  with  that  above  desci'ibed. — • 
1.  Sulphate  of  iron  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  iron  pjT-ites,  is  a  cheap  article,  and 
has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  sulphuric  acid  in  the  fii'st  stage  of  the  process  : 
sulphate  of  sodium  and  chloride  of  iron  are  formed,  the  latter  volatilising ;  or  the  two 
salts  are  dissolved  together  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  exposed  to  a  low  temperature, 
whereupon  sulphate  of  sodium  crystallises  out,  whUe  chloride  of  iron  remains  in  solu- 
tion ;  or  the  sulphate  of  sodium  may  be  made  to  crystallise  out  by  raising  the  liquor 
to  the  boiling  point. — 2.  Sulphate  of  sodium  may  be  formed  by  roasting  iron  pyrites 
in  a  reverberatory  fiu-nace  ■«dth  common  salt. — 3.  Sulphate  of  sodium  is  decomposed  by 
a  sohitiou  of  caustic  baryta  or  strontia,  these  earths  being  procured  by  decomposing 
the  native  sulphates  with  steam  at  a  red  heat ;  the  sulphuric  acid  thereby  set  free 
might  be  used  for  converting  the  chloride  of  sodium  into  sulphate  (Tilghmann). — 
4.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  decomposed  by  hot  steam  in  presence  of  alumina,  whereby 
aluminate  of  sodium  is  formed;  and  the  solution  of  this  salt  is  decomposed  by  a 
cun-ent  of  carbonic  acid  gas  (Tilghmann). — 5.  Ammonia  gas  is  passed  into  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium ;  then  carbonic  acid,  whereby  chloride  of  ammonium  and  acid 
carbonate  of  sodium  are  produced  : 

NaCl  +  NH'  +  CO'  +  H^O  =  NaHCO'  +  NH'CI. 

The  acid  carbonate  of  sodium  being  the  less  soluble  salt  of  the  two,  crystallises  out ; 
it  is  converted  into  neutral  carbonate  by  heat,  and  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  is  used 
again.  The  mother-Kquor  containing  the  sal-ammoniac  is  boiled,  to  drive  oifany  car- 
bonate of  ammonium  that  it  may  contain,  and  this  salt  is  collected ;  the  solution  is  then 
boiled  with  lime,  to  liberate  the  rest  of  the  ammonia.  In  this  manner  the  operation 
may  be  conducted  with  but  Little  loss.   (Schloessing  and  Koland.) 

The  impm-ities  found  in  commercial  carbonate  of  sodium  are,  sulphide,  hyposvlpMte, 
suljihate,  chloride  and  fcrrocyanide  of  sodium;  also  potassium-salts,  carbonate  of 
calcium,  and  carbonate  of  magnesium.  It  may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation, 
or  by  washing  the  commercial  crystals  with  cold  water,  dissolving  them  in  hot  water, 
stirring  and  cooling  rapidlj',  to  prevent  formation  of  large  crystals,  then  draining 
off  the  mother-liquor,  and  washing  the  crystalline  powder  with  cold  water.  (Gay- 
Lussac.) 

Neutral  carbonate  of  sodium  in  the  anhydroiis  state,  is  a  white  powder  composed  of 
translucent  particles.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2'4659  (Karstin).  It  melts  at  a 
moderate  red  heat,  more  easily  than  carbonate  of  potassium.  It  is  quite  undecom- 
posil)le  by  heat  in  close  vessels,  but  is  easily  decomposed  when  heated  to  redness  in  a 
current  of  steam  or  moist  air,  less  easily  in  a  cm-rent  of  dry  air  or  hydi'ogen  (H.  Kose). 
It  is  decomposed  by  charcoal  at  a  bright  red  heat,  yielding  carbonic  oxide  and  sodium. 
In  contact  with  water,  it  becomes  heated,  and  forms  a  hydrate  which  dissolves.  It 
has  an  alkaline  taste  and  reaction,  but  is  even  less  caustic  than 
Fig.  126.        carbonate  of  potassium. 

Hydrates. — There  are  several  hydrates  of  neutral  carbonate  of 
sodium.  —  a.  The  ordinary  crystals  which  separate  from  a  mode- 
rately strong  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures,  contain  10  at. 
(62-69  per  cent.)  water,  Na-CO^  +  lOH-'O.  They  belong  to  the 
monoclinic  system.  Orthodiagonal :  chnodiagonal :  principal  axis 
=  0-7019  :  1  :  1-0452.  Inclination  of  clinodiagonal  =  57-40°  Or- 
dinary combination  +  P.  ooP.[ooPoo]  {fig.  126) ;  ooP  :  oo P  = 
100°  20'.  Cleavage  tolerably  distinct  parallel  to  co  P  co,  less  dis- 
tinct parallel  to  [  oo  P  oo].  Specificgravity  =  1-423  (Haidinger). 
They  effloresce  in  moderately  dry  air,  crumbling  to  a  white  powder, 
and  giving  off  5  at.  water  at  12-5°C.  and  9  at.  at  38°  (Schindler); 
9  at.  also  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  (Bliicher).  The  lO-hydrated 
salt  occurs  as  a  natural  product  called  natron,  together  with  the 
mono-liydrate,  at  the  soda-lakes  of  Egypt  and  Hungiu-y,  at  Vesu- 
vius, Etna,  and  in  vai-ious  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
(Dana,  ii.  455.) 

a.  Na'CO^  +  15aq.  is  obtained  in  crystals,  when  a  solution  of  the 
neutral  salt  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  —  20°  C,  and  the  frozen  water  is  afterwards 
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allowed  to  liquefy  ;  and  Na^CO'  +  9-dq.  by  repeatedly  crystallising  a  solution  which  at 
fii'st  contains  a  portion  of  acid  carbonate.    (Jacquelain,  Compt.  rend.  xxx.  106.) 

b.  Na-'CO^  +  8  aq.  crystallises  in  right  rhombic  prisms  with  four-sided  summits,  when 
the  10-hydrated  salt  is  melted  and  left  to  cool,  or  from  a  hot-satiu'ated  aqueous  solu- 
tion, apparently  at  a  temperature  lower  than  the  crystallising  point  of  the  mono- 
hydrated,  and  higher  than  that  of  the  deca-hydrated  salt.  (Thomson,  Annals  oj 
Fhilosophy,  26,  44.) 

c.  Na-CO'+Taq. — This  hydrate  crystallises  in  two  forms,  {a)  rhombohedral ;  (i)  in 
trimetric  crystals  of  the  same  form  as  Thomson's  salt  (which,  according  to  Loewel, 
contains,  not  8  at.  but  7  at.  water).  When  a  solution  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat  is 
enclosed  in  a  flask,  which  is  corked  immediately  after  the  boiling  has  ceased,  no  crys- 
tals are  deposited  from  it  for  a  long  time  on  cooling  down  to  between  25°  and  18'^  C. ; 
but  on  cooling  below  8°  it  deposits  cliiefly  the  trimetric  7-hydrated  salt.  Between  16° 
and  10°,  it  yields  the  rhombohedral  salt  («),  which  redissolves  betv/een  21°  aud  22°, 
forms  again  at  19°,  and  on  cooling  from  10°  to  4°  becomes  opaque,  and  passes  into  h. 
After  cooling  to  a  lower  temperature  and  for  a  longer  time,  when  the  state  of  super- 
saturation  ceases,  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  crystals  of  the  deca-hycbated 
salt.    (H.  Loewel,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxiii.  334.) 

d.  Na'-CO'  +  6aq.  crj'stallises  fi-om  a  solution  of  protosulphide  of  sodium  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  frequently  also  from  a  mixed  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium  and 
chloride  of  sodium.    (Mitseherlich,  Pogg.  Ann.  viii.  441.) 

e.  Na"C0^+5aq.  is  formed  when  the  10-hydrated  salt  effloresces  at  12-5°  C. 
(Sch  indler),  also  when  the  same  salt  is  melted  in  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and  after 
the  mono-hydrated  salt  has  crystallised  out  between  70°  and  80°  C,  the  remaining 
liquid  is  kept  for  some  time  at  34° ;  it  is  also  formed  from  the  mono-hydrated  salt  by 
exposure  to  the  air  (Berzelius).  It  was  once  accidentally  obtained  at  the  Buxweiler 
soda  works,  in  transparent  rhombic  oetahedi'ons,  which  effloresced  slightly  in  tlie  air, 
and  when  dissolved  in  water  and  evaporated  at  30°  C.  yielded  the  same  salt.  (Person, 
Pogg.  Ann.  xxiii.  303.) 

/.  Na'-'CO^  -t-  aq.  is  formed  from  the  deca-hydrate  by  efHorescence,  and  is  found  native 
as  thcrmonatriti',  in  the  same  localities  as  natron,  and  is  indeed  the  more  common  salt 
of  the  two.    It  forms  rectangular  tables  of  the  trimetric  system  with  bevelled  edges. 

The  same  hydrate  separates  from  a  solution  of  the  neutral  carbonate  concentrated 
by  evaporation  at  the  boiling  heat,  a  circumstance  which  is  made  available  in  the  soda 
manufacture  for  the  purification  of  the  salt,  the  crj-stalline  powder  which  sejiarates 
from  the  boiling  solution  being  taken  out  and  di-aiued ;  if  left  to  cool  in  the  solution,  it 
would  redissolve.  It  does  not  undergo  the  aqueous  fusion  when  heated,  but  gives  off 
its  water  and  becomes  opaque  at  87°  0.  It  absorbs  water  fi-om  moist  air,  and  is  con- 
verted into  the  pentahydrate.  In  a  warm  atmosphere,  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and 
forms  sesquicarbonate. 

Solution  of  Carbonate  of  Sodium. — According  to  Poggiale,  100  pts.  of  water  dissolve 
of  the  anhydi-ous  salt,  7-08  pts.  at  0°  C,  16-00  at  10  ',  26-93  at  20°,  30-83  at  25°, 35-90 
at  30°,  and  48-5  at  104-6°,  which  is  the  boiling  point  of  the  satui'ated  solution.  Ac- 
cording to  Anthon,  the  lO-hydrated  salt  dissolves  in  2  pts.  of  cold,  and  much  less  than 
1  pt.  of  hot  water.  According  to  Loewel  {loc.  cit.)  100  pts.  of  a  saturated  solution  con- 
tain of  the  10-hydrated  salt,  7  pts.  at  0°  C,  12-1  pts.  at  10°,  16-2  pts.  at  15°,  21-7  pta. 
at  20°,  28  5  pts.  at  25°,  37-2  pts.  at  30°,  51-7  pts.  at  38°,  and 45-5  pts.  at  104°.  Hence 
it  appears  that  there  is  a  maximum  solubility  at  38°  C. 

Solutions  of  carbonate  of  sodium  are  capable  of  assuming  the  state  of  supersatura- 
tion,  like  those  of  the  sulpliate.  A  solution  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat  and  imme- 
diately enclosed  in  a  sealed  tube  or  a  well  corked  flask,  remains  supei'saturated  at 
common  temperatures,  and  frequently  even  when  cooled  several  degrees  below  0°  C. 
Keeping  the  air  in  contact  -with  the  liquid  from  agitation,  as  by  covering  the  hot  solu- 
tion with  a  glass  shade,  is  often  sufficient  to  prevent  crystallisation  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures ;  but  access  of  air  then  causes  immediate  solidification,  attended  with  rise  of 
temperature.  The  supersaturated  solutions,  as  already  observed,  deposit  the  7-hy- 
drated salt  in  two  different  modifications,  according  to  temperature  {yid.  sup.) 

Monosodic  Carbonate.  Bi-acid  Carbonate  of  Sodium.  Bicarbonate  of  Soda. 
NaHCO^  or  Na'-0.H^0.2C0-. — This  salt  exists  in  solution  in  alkaline  mineral  waters. 
It  is  prepared  :  1.  By  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  the  neutral  carbo- 
nate as  long  as  it  is  absorbed. — 2.  By  exposing  the  effloresced  neutral  carbonate 
placed  on  trays  in  a  wooden  case  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid. —  3.  By  adding 
commercial  carbonate  of  ammonia  (which  is  chiefly  bicarbonate)  to  an  equal  weight  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  dissolved  in  three  times  its  weight  of  water,  stiiTing  the  whole 
well  together,  and  leaving  it  to  stand  for  several  hom-s.  Monosodic  carbonate  then 
separates  in  crystalline  grains,  while  chloride  of  ammonium  remains  in  solution  (p.  794) 
NaCl  +  NH^H.CO^*  =  NallCO^  +  NIPCl. 
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The  precipitate  is  separated  from  the  liquid  by  pressure  in  a  screw  press,  but  it 
always  retains  a  portion  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

Monosodic  carbonate  crystallises  in  oblique  four-sided  tables,  and  is  sometimes  ob- 
tained by  the  first  method  in  crystals  of  considerable  size ;  the  second  and  thii-d 
methods  yield  it  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder.  It  has  a  slight  allcaline  taste  and 
reaction,  and  is  permanent  in  dry  air  at  ordinary  temperatures.  At  a  red  heat,  it  gives 
off  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  is  reduced  to  anhydrous  neutral  carbonate. 

100  pts.  of  water  dissolve  of  monosodic  carbonate,  8'95  pts.  at  0°  C,  10'04  pts. 
at  10°,  11-15  pts.  at  20'=,  12-24  pts.  at  30°,  14-.lo  pts.  at  40°,  and  16-69  pts.  at  70° 
(PoggiaJe).  The  solution  gives  off  carbonic  acid  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
more  quickly  at  70°  C,  rapidly  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  is  ultimately  reduced  to  neu- 
tral carbonate.  It  does  not  precipitate  magnesium-salts  in  the  cold,  but  at  the  boiling 
heat  carbonic  acid  escapes  and  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  magnesium  is  formed ;  this 
character  distinguishes  it  from  the  neutral  carbonate.  Acid  carbonate  of  sodium  is  used 
for  the  preparation  of  effervescing  powders,  and  asaremedyin  certain  calculous  disorders. 

Tetrasodic  Carbonate  or  Sesqidcarbonate  of  Sodium.  Na'H'-'C^O'  -t- 
2aq.  =  2Na"O.H-0.3CO' +  2aq. — This  salt,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound 
of  the  mono-  and  di-sodic  carbonates  (2NaHC0'  +  Na^CO^),  is  found  in  Africa,  in  the 
province  of  Sakenna,  two  days'  joiu-ney  from  Fezzan,  where  it  is  called  trona ;  it 
occurs  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  forming  a  crust,  varying  in  thickness  from  an  inch  to 
that  of  the  back  of  a  knife  ;  also  as  urao  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  in  Maracaibo,  South 
America ;  efflorescences  of  it  occur  also  near  the  Sweetwater  Kiver,  Rocky  mountains, 
mixed  -with  sulphate  and  chloride  of  sodium  (Dana,  ii.  454).  It  is  produced  artifi- 
cially:  1.  By  mixing  the  mono-  and  di-sodic  carbonates  in  the  proportions  above  indi- 
cated, melting  them  together,  drying,  and  exposing  the  dried  mass  to  the  air  of  a 
cellar  for  some  -weeks;  it  then  absorbs  watei',  becomes  crystaUine,  and  contains  spaces 
filled  -with  shining  crystals  of  tetrasodic  carbonate.  From  a  hot  solution  of  mono-  and 
di-sodic  carbonates,  the  two  salts  crystallise  out  separately  on  coohng  (Hermann, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  xxvi.  312). — 2.  A  solution  of  the  monosodic  salt,  concentrated  by  boiling, 
but  not  boiled  long  enough  to  reduce  it  to  tlie  disodic  salt,  deposits  the  tetrasodic  salt 
on  cooling. — 3.  If  4  oz.  of  alcohol  be  poured  on  the  top  of  a  solution  containing  100 
grains  of  the  disodic  and  152  grains  of  the  crystallised  monosodic  carbonate  in  4  oz.  of 
■water,  fine  clear  needle-shaped  crystals  of  the  tetrasodic  salt  form,  after  some  days,  at 
the  SOTface  of  separation  of  the  two  liquids,  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  solution,  large 
crystals  of  the  disodic  carbonate  are  found  covered  by  a  crust  of  the  monosodic  salt. 
(Winekler,  GmcHn's  Handbook,  iii.  83.) 

The  crystals  of  the  native  salt  belong  to  the  monoclinic  system.  Orthodiagonal : 
clinodiagoual :  principal  axis  =  0-3552  :  1  :  1-282.  Inclination  of  clinodiagonal  to  prin- 
cipal axis  =  53'  50'.  Observed  combination  oo  P  .  oP  .  +  P  oo,  prismatically  elongated 
in  the  direction  of  the  orthodiagonal.  oo  P  :  oo  P  =  132°  30'.  Cleavage  very  perfect, 
parallel  to  +  P  co.  They  are  colourless,  transparent,  or  translucent,  with  -vitreous 
lustre.  Specific  gravity  2-112.  Hardness  2-5  to  3.  Structure  foliated,  radiating; 
fracture  conclioidal.  The  artificial  crystals  are  small,  and  of  the  same  form  as  the 
native  crystals.  The  salt  has  an  alkaline  taste  and  reaction,  and  is  not  efilorescent. 
At  a  red  heat,  or  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled  for  many  hom-s,  it  is  reduced  to  the 
neutral  carbonate.  It  is  intermediate  in  solubility  between  the  two  preceding  salts. 
According  to  Poggiale,  100  pts.  of  water  dissolve  of  it,  12-63  pts.  at  0°C.,  18-30  pts.  at 
20°;  38-95  pts.  at  40°;  29-68  pts.  at  60°;  35-80  pts.  at  80°;  and  41-59  pts.  at  100°.  The 
solution  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  1  pt.  of  sidphate  of  magnesium  dissolved  in  10  pts. 
of  water.  Evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  yields  a  mass  of  crystals  composed 
of  the  mono-  and  di-sodic  carbonates  together.    (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxii.  160.) 

Carbonate  of  Sodium  and  Potassium.  KNaCO^  +  6aq. — Separates  from 
a  solution  containing  equivalent  quantities  of  the  component  salts,  in  monoclinic  crystals 
exhibiting  the  faces  ooP  .  ooP  oo  .  [  ooP  oo]  .  ooP2  .  [  ooP2]  .  OP  .  ^-  P  .  +  P2  .  + 
P  00  .  +  2P  o)  [P  oo]  .  -)-  2P  00.  Inclination  of  faces ;  ooP  :  ccP  in  the  clinodiagoual 
principal  section  =  108°  34';  OP:  ooPoo  =  131°  48';  OP  :  ooP  =  122°  46';  OP: 

Pco  =  124°  48';  OP:  -i-  2P  oo  =  84°  19' (Marignac,  Compt.  rend.  xlv.  650). 
Nearly  the  same  angular  values  were  observed  by  Senarmont.  The  crystals  are  per- 
manent in  the  air.  A  salt  containing  K^Na'C^O"  +  18aq.  is  mentioned  by  Margue- 
ritte  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivi.  220)  as  crystallising  from  the  mother-liquor  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  from  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  simple  salts ;  but 
Marignac  was  not  able  to  obtain  this  compound,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  formula  is 
deduced  from  an  incorrect  analysis. 

A  mixtiu:e  of  the  neutral  carbonates  of  sodium  and  potassium  in  equivalent  propor- 
tions, fuses  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  either  of  the  salts  separately,  doubt- 
less in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  double  salt.  Such  a  mixture  is  very  useful 
in  the  fusion  of  silicates,  &c. 
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Carbonate  of  Sodium  and  ^c? CaNaCO'  + 5 aq.- Occurs  alauidantty,  as 
Gay-Lussite,  at  Lap:iinilla  near  Merida,  in  Maracaibo,  covering  vrao  ;  found  also  at 
Sangerbausen  in  Thuringia.  The  crystals  are  monoclinic.  Inclination  of  axes 
=  78°  27'  ;  ooP  :  (xP  =  68°  50'.  Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  ccP  :  less  perfect 
parallel  to  OP.  They  are  yeUowish-white,  translucent,  double  refracting,  extremely 
brittle,  with  conclioi'dal  fracture,  and  exhibit  a  vitreous  lustre  on  the  broken  surface. 
Specific  gravity  =  1-92— 1-99.  Hardness  =  2  —  3.  The  mineral  decrepitates  when 
heated,  and  becomes  opaque  from  loss  of  water.  In  the  hydrated  state  it  dissolves 
sparingly  in  water,  without  decomposition  ;  but  the  anhydrous  salt  is  resolved  by  water 
into  carbonate  of  sodium  and  carbonate  of  calcium.  Crystals  of  Gay-Lussite,  altered 
to  calcite,  are  sometimes  called  natrocalcite.    (Dana,  ii.  453). 

The  salt  may  be  prepared  by  fusing  the  anhydrous  carbonates  of  sodium  and  calcium 
together  in  atomic  proportions. 

The  double  salts  of  carbonate  of  sodium  with  other  metals,  magnesium,  cobalt, 
zinc,  &c.,  are  described  with  the  carbonates  of  those  metals. 

Carbonate  of  Steontitjm.  Sr-CO'.  —  Occurs  native  as  Strontianitr,  at 
Strontian  in  Ai-gyleshire,  where  it  was  first  observed;  also  in  Yorkshire,  at  tlie  Giant's 
Causeway,  at  Clausthal  in  the  Harz,  at  Briiunsdorf  in  Saxony,  Leogang  in  Saltzljurg, 
and  other  localities.  It  forms  crystals  of  the  trinietrie  system,  isomorphous  with 
arragonite  and  witlierite.  Ratio  of  brachydiagonal  to  macrodiagonal  to  principal 
axis  =  0-6026  :  Ij  0-7237.  The  crystals  are  often  prismatic  from  predominance  of 
the  f;ices  ooP  .  go  P  oo  and  P  oo.  Cleavage  tolerably  perfect  parallel  to  a>P,  less  per- 
fect parallel  to  2Pcc.  Specific  gravity  3-605—3-713.  Hardness  3-5  to  4.  Colour 
wliite  -svith  various  shades  of  grey,  green,  yellow,  and  brown.  Streak  wliite.  Lustre 
vitreous.  Transparent  or  translucent. '  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  Before  the  blow- 
j^iipe  it  melts  on  the  edges  and  swells  up,  emitting  a  brilliant  light,  and  when  strongly 
heated  in  the  reducing  flame,  imparts  to  it  a  reddish  tinge.  Strontianite  occm-s 
altered  to  ccelestine  by  the  action  of  soluble  sulphates.  Baryto-strontianitc,  from 
Stromness  in  Orkney,  ajjpears  to  be  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the  carbonates  of  stron- 
tium and  barium. 

Carbonate  of  strontium  obtained  by  jjrecipitation  is  a  white  substance,  smooth  to 
the  touch  and  has  but  little  cohesion.  It  dissolves  in  18045  pts.  of  cold  water,  and  in 
56545  pts.  of  water  containing  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonium  (Fresenius); 
in  300,000  pts.  of  water,  whether  cold  or  hot  (Bineau,  Compt.  rend.  xli.  509);  in 
833  pts.  of  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  at  10°  C.  (Lassaigne),  and  in  this 
state  it  occui'S  in  some  mineral  waters,  whence  it  crystallises  by  evaporation  in  needle- 
shaped  crystals.  When  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  docs  not  give  off  carbonic  anhydride 
at  any  temperature  short  of  that  of  a  forge  fire ;  but  in  a  stream  of  aqueous  vapour  or 
moist  air,  the  decomposition  takes  place  at  a  lower  temperature,  witli  formation  of 
hydrate  of  strontium.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  solutions  of  alkaline  sulphates  at 
any  temperature.    (H.  Hose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xcv.  284). 

Carbonate  of  Thorinum.  —  Alkaline  carbonates,  added  to  solutions  of  thori- 
num-salts,  throw  down  a  basic  salt,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  Moist  hydrate  of 
thorinum  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  The  anliydrous  earth  is  not  soluble  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid.  (Berzelius.) 

Carbonates  of  Uranium. — These  salts  do  not  appear  to  exist  in  the  separate 
state.  Alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  from  uranous  chloride  a  precipitate  of 
uranous  hytbate ;  fi-om  uranous  sulphate,  a  basic  sulphate ;  from  uranic  salts,  precipi- 
tates consisting  of  double  carlional  es. 

Ammo7uo-uranic  Carhonair,  2[(NH^)''0.C0=]  +  U'O'.CO^  or  Carbonate  of  Uranyl* 

and  Ammonium,  ^^20)2 1  C  O^ — On  digesting  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  ammonia 

or  carbonate  of  ammonia  from  a  uranic  salt  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
at  60°— 80°  C,  till  the  liquid  is  saturated,  tljen  filtering  hot,  and  leaving  the  filtrate 
to  cool,  this  salt  separates  in  small  transparent  yellow  crystals.  It  decom]:)Oses 
slowly  in  the  air  at  common  temperatm'es,  more  quickly  when  heated,  ultimately  leav- 
ing a  residue  of  brick-red  uranic  oxide.  It  dissolves  in  20  pts.  w-ater  at  15°  C,  more 
easily  in  water  containing  cai-bonate  of  ammonia.  The  solution,  when  boiled,  gives 
off  enrbonate  of  am.monia,  and  deposits  the  whole  of  the  uranium  as  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate, consisting,  according  to  Arfvedson,  of  uranic  oxide  with  small  quantities  of  am- 
monia and  carbonic  acid  ;  according  to  Poligot,  of  uranate  of  ammonium  ;  according 
to  Ebelmen,  of  uranic  hydrate  containing  2  per  cent,  ammonia,  but  no  carljonic  acid. 
(Ebelmen,  Ann.  Ch.  P'hys-  [3]  v.  189;  Delffs,  Pogg.  Ann.  Iv.  229.) 

Pviassio-iironic  Carbonatr,  K''(U-0)-C'0^ — Obtained  by  dissolving  in  acid  carbonate 
of  potassium  the  precipitate  thrown  down  from  uranic  salts  by  the  neutral  carbonate, 

»  l^ranjl,  U^O,  is  a  nionatnmic  radicle  wtiicli  mav  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  uranic  salts,  e.g.  uranic 
nitrate,  UJ03.N'0'=(L'20)NO'.   tSee  Uranium.) 
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evaporating  at  a  gentle  lieat,  and  recrysfallising.  It  forms  a  briglit-yellow  crystalline 
crust,  -which  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride  at  300°  C,  and  when  heated  to  redness  leaves 
a  red-brick  mixture  of  uranate  and  carbonate  of  potassium.  It  dissolves  in  13"5  pts. 
of  water  at  16°  C.  ^vithout  decomposition,  but  is  partially  decomposed  by  boiling  water, 
which  throws  down  uranate  of  potassium.  The  same  compound  is  deposited  after  a 
while  from  a  cold  solutiouof  the  double  carbonate,  ifvery  dilute  andnotcontainingexcess 
of  carbonate  of  potassium.  Caustic  potash  precipitates  the  whole  of  the  lU'anium  aa 
uranate  of  potassium,  even  in  the  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  carbonate  of  potassium. 
Acids,  if  not  added  in  large  excess,  produce  the  same  light  yellow  precipitate  as  is 
produced  by  carbonate  of  potassium  in  uranic  salts.  The  double  salt  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol.    (Eh elm  en,  loc.  cit.) 

Sodio-uranic  Carbonate,  Na''(U^O)-C'0'. — Prepared  like  the  preceding,  which  it  re- 
sembles. 

Calcio-urania  Carbonate,  Ca(U^O)CO'  +  10  aq.  —  Found  native  as  Licbigite,  in 
amorphous  rounded  masses,  having  a  distinct  cleavage  in  one  direction,  transparent, 
of  a  beautiful  apple-green  colour,  and  vitreous  lustre  on  the  fractured  surface.  Hard- 
ness 2  to  2"5.  Gives  off  water  when  gently  heated  and  turns  blackish-grey ;  does  not 
fuse  at  a  red  heat,  but  turns  black,  and  acquires  an  orange-red  colour  on  cooling. 
Occurs,  with  Medjidite,  near  Adrianople,  also  at  Johanngeorgonstadt,  and  in  the 
Joachirasthal.    (J.  L.  Smith,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvi.  253.) 

A  cdlcio-uranous  car^owafc,  CaUCO^  +  #  aq.,  occurring  in  siskin-green  scaly  aggrega- 
tions on  pitch-blende  at  the  Elias  mine  near  Joachimsthal,  has  been  examined  by  Vogl 
and  Lindacker  (Jahrb.  k.  k.  geol.  Eeichsantalt,  iv.  1853,  221).  A  carbonate  of  ura- 
nium, copper,  and  calcium,  called  Voglite,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  orthocarbonate 
(U^Cu''Ca'-H^)C^O-'° -(- 10  aq.,  occurring  in  the  same  locality  in  aggregations  of  green 
dichroic,  crystalline,  pearly  scales,  has  also  been  examined  by  Lindaeker  {Joe.  dt.) 

Caebonate  of  Yttrium,  Y'-CO^  (containing  also  erbium  and  terbium). — Precipi- 
tated from  yttrium-salts  by  carbonate  of  sodium,  with  13  at.  water  in  the  cold,  with 
2  at.  at  the  boiling  heat.  It  is  not  easily  decomposed  by  lieat ;  dissolves  sparingly 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid ;  decomposes  ammoniacal  salts  and  dissolves  in  tlie 
liqiiid.  Its  solution  in  carbonate  of  ammonia  deposits,  after  a  time,  if  concentrated,  a 
white  crystalline  double  salt,  which  does  not  redissolve  in  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Carbonate  of  yttrium  dissolves  also,  though  less  easily,  in  the  carbonates  of  potassium 
and  sodium.  (Berzelius.) 

Caebonates  of  Zinc. — The  neutral  earho7iate,  or  metacarbonate,  Zn-CO',  occurs 
native  as  calamine  (p.  713).  It  is  doubtful  wliether  this  anhydrous  salt  can  be  ob- 
tained by  precipitation.  Accoixling  to  Schindler  (Gmelin's  Handbook,  v.  16)  it  is 
produced  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  1  at.  sulphate  of  zinc  in  10  pts.  water  with 
1  at.  diacid  carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium  ;  but,  according  to  Berzelius,  the  precipi- 
tate thus  formed  is  Zn-C0'.3ZnH0. 

Hy droearbonates.  Zinc-bloom,  which  occurs  in  nature  as  an  earthy  incrustation 
and  in  reniform  masses,  has,  according  to  Berzelius,  the  composition  oZn^O.CO-  +  3aq., 
or  Zn"C0^.Zn-0.6ZnH0  ;  according  to  the  analyses  of  Smithson  and  Bonsdorff,  it  is 
3Zn-0.C0-  +  3aq.,  or  Zu-C0^4ZnH0  +  aq.  It  is  dull  and  opaque,  with  white,  greyish, 
or  yellowish  colour,  and  makes  a  shining  streak.  Specific  gra^dty  =  3'58  to  3'6.  Hard- 
ness =  2  to  2-5  (Gm.  vi.  15).  Aurichalcite,  or  green  calamine  (p.  476),  found  ia  the 
Altai,  and  at  Matlock  in  Derbyshire,  may  be  regarded  as  Zn-C0^.3ZnH0,  in  which 
the  zinc  is  partly  replaced  by  copper.  Buratite  (p.  686)  is  a  hydrocarbonate  of  zinc 
containing  copper  and  calcium,  perhaps  a  mixture. 

The  precipitates  formed  by  alkaline  carbonates  in  solutions  of  zinc-salts,  all  appear 
to  contain  water,  their  constitution  varying  with  the  strength  and  temperature  of  the 
solutions,  and  with  the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  precipitant.  The  results  obtained 
in  individual  cases  are  variously  stated  by  different  authors ;  those  obtained  by  H.  Rose 
(Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxv.  107;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiv.  210)  are  as  follows: 

a.  With  \  at.  Sulphate  of  Zinc  and  1  at.  Neutral  Ceirbonate  of  Sodmm. — "WTien  the 
Bolutiins  are  cold  and  concentrated,  the  precipitate  consists  mainly  of  Zn  COlSZnHO 
|aq.,  it  remains  unaltered  at  60°  C,  but,  after  drying  at  100°,  is  composed  of 
2Zn^C0^.7ZnHO  +  iaq.  Very  dilute  cold  solutions  and  concentrated  boiling  solutions 
yield  a  precipitate  consisting  mainly  of  Zn-CO^ZnHO,  or  Zn'HCO'',  combined  with 
variable  quantities  of  water. 

h.  With  excess  of  Neutral  Carbonate  of  Sodium. — The  precipitate  from  cold  solutions 
contained,  when  dried  at  100°  C,  5Zn-COM8ZuHO  ;  from  moderately  warm  solutions 
3Zn=COllOZnHO  (at  100°),  but  if  very  large  quantities  of  liquid  were  used,  it  con- 
sisted of  Zn=C0».2ZnH0. 

c.  With  1  at.  Sulphate  of  Zinc  and  1  at.  Acid  Carbonate  cf  Sodium,.  (NaHCO').— 
The  precipitates  contain  more  carbonic  acid  than  the  preceding.    When  they  are  dried 
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in  vacuo,  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  tliere  remains  the  compound 
Zn-CO'.SZnHO  +  aq. 

d.  With  excess  of  Acid  Carbonate  of  Sodium. — From  cold  solutions  a  precipitate  was 
several  times  formed  containing  2Zn-C0^.5ZnHO  +  r^-aq.  (at  100°).  A  precipitation 
on  the  large  scale,  with  rather  warm  solutions,  yielded  Zn'-'CO'.ZnHO.  The  precipi- 
tate obtained  with  cold  solutions,  after  standing  for  some  time,  had,  when  air-dried, 
but  not  washed,  the  composition  3(2Zn'-'CO^.ZnHO.  +  |aq.  ;  after  drying  at  lOO'^,  it 
became  2Zn'-C0^.ZnII0. 

e.  JViih  excess  of  Acid  Carbonate  of  Potassium. — The  precipitate  not  washed,  but 
cbied  between  Altering  paper,  had  the  composition  2Zn-'C0''  +  2H'-0.  After  wasliing  with 
cold  water  and  drying  in  the  air,  it  became  4Zn'-C0'  +  oaq. ;  at  100°  it  was  reduced 
to  4Zn  'C0-'  +  aq. ;  and  at  200°  to  5Zn-C0^  +  aq. 

According  to  Schindler,  basic  salts  having  the  composition  8Zu-0.C0-  +  2aq.,  or 
Zn'C0^.7Zu-'0.2H-0  and  4Zn-^O.CO'-.2H-'0,  or  Zn-COl3Zn-0.2H-"0,  are  obtained  by 
precipitating  the  corresponding  sulphates  of  zinc  with  carbonate  of  sodium.  Accord- 
ing to  Boussingault,  ordinary  sulphate  of  zinc  precipitated  with  sesquicarbonate  of 
sodium  at  ordinary  temperatures,  yields  the  salt  2Zn-0.C0^  +  2aq.,  or  Zn'CO^  +  2aq. 
According  to  Schindler,  hot  solutions  of  these  salts  yield  a  precipitate  of  the  same 
composition  as  zinc-bloom.    (Gm.  v.  16.) 

All  the  hydrocarbonates  of  zinc  give  olF  their  water  and  carbonic  anhydride  at 
200°  C,  and  are  reduced  to  zinc-oxide,  Zn-0.  The  native  carbonate  remains  unaltered 
at  200°,  but  slowly  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride  at  300°.    (H.  Eose.) 

Ammonio-carbonate  of  Zinc,  NH^Zu-CO',  or  Carbonate  of  Zinc  and  Zinc-ammonium, 

Zn  NEPZuj  — -'-*^P°®^*'^'i  crystals  from  a  solution  of  precipitated  carbonate  of  zinc 
in  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium.  (Fa  vre,  Traite  de  Cliiviic  far  Pelome 
it  Frhny,  2""'  ed.  iii.  -17.) 

Carbonate  of  Zinc  and  Potassium.  (Zn'-K'*H-)C"0^^  +  7aq. — Deposited  in  crystals 
from  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  mixed  with  sesquicarbonate  of  potassium.  (Devi lie, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxiii.  75.) 

Cctrbonate  of  Zinc  and  Sodium.  (Zn'*Na'')C"0'^  +  8aq. —  Small  shining  crystals, 
apparently  tetrahedrons  and  octahedrons,  obtained  in  like  manner.  (Deville.) 

Caebonate  of  Zirconium.  Solutions  of  zirconium-salts,  treated  with  excess 
of  alkaline  carbonate,  yield  a  precipitate  soluble  in  acid  carbonates  of  alkali-metal,  and 
containing,  according  to  Hernumn,  76-6  per  cent,  zireonia  and  20-39  per  cent,  water, 
agi'eeing  with  the  fornuila  2Zr'0''.C0-  +  Oaq.  According  to  Klaprotli,  however,  it  con- 
tains 51 '5  per  cent.,  and,  according  to  Vauquelin,  55 '5  per  cent,  zireonia. 

CAKBOISTIC  ACZS  and  A.X?KY]DIIXI}e:.    See  Carbon,  Oxides  of  (p.  770). 

CAKB03TXC  ETHSHS.  Carbonates  of  Alcohol-radicles. — These  compounds  are 
metacarbonates,  M'^CO',  in  which  one  or  both  atoms  of  base  are  alcohol-radicles. 
Those  which  contain  2  at.  of  alcohol-radicle,  the  neuircd  carbonic  ethers,  are  obtained : 
1.  By  the  action  of  carbonate  of  silver  on  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicles. — 2.  By 
the  action  of  potassium  or  sodium  on  the  corresponding  oxalates.  This  reaction  is 
attended  with  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  probably  takes  place  in  the  manner 
represented  by  the  following  equation  : 

2(C=H^)"C=0-'  +       =  (C2ff)^C0'  +  2C-WK0  +  SCO. 

Oxalute  ut  ethjl.  Carbonate  of        Ethylate  of 

ethyl.  potassium. 

3.  By  the  action  of  water  on  the  ehlorocarbonates  of  the  alcohol-radicles  (produced 
by  passing  oxyehloride  of  carbon  into  the  alcohols),  and  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
these  same  products.  In  presence  of  water,  the  action  is  such  as  is  represented  by 
the  equation, 

2fp92Jp,')  +  H-'O  =  (c^n")=co3  +  co=  +  2nci. 

VO-Ji^Li/  Caibonateof 
Chlorocarbo-  amyl. 
nate  of  amyl. 

The  decomposition  of  the  ehlorocarbonates  by  dry  distillation  is  more  complicated, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  charred  matter  remaining  beliind  ;  but  the  pi'ineipal  reaction 
is  doubtless  the  splitting  up  of  2  at.  of  the  chlorocarbonate  into  a  carbonic  ether  and 
oxyehloride  of  carbon,  c.  ej. : 

2(CC10=.C'^H")  =  (C-'n")-C03  +  COCP. 

The  neutral  carbonic  ethers  are  ethereal  oily  liquids,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  They  are  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  yielding  carbonate  of 
potassium  and  the  corresponding  alcohols.  Two  volumes  of  the  vapour  of  each  of  tliese 
ethers  contain  two  volumes  of  alcohol-radicle,  a  fact  wliicli  tends  to  establish  the  dibas- 
icity  of  carbonic  acid.    (See  Acids,  p.  40.) 
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Tlie  acid  carbonic  ethers  (carbonates  of  alcohol-radicles  and  hydrogen)  are  not 
known,  but  some  of  their  salts  have  been  prepared. 

Cakbonate  of  AiLYL.  C'H'°0^  =  (C^fff CO'.  — Obtained  by  the  action  of 
iodide  of  allyl  on  carbonate  of  silver  (Zeise,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvi.  361),  or  of  potas- 
sium or  sodium  on  oxalate  of  allj'l  (Cahours  and  Hofmann,  Phil  Trans.  1857,  p. 
oo5).  It  is  an  ethereal  liquid  lighter  than  water.  The  alcoholic  solution  treated  with 
hydrate  of  barium,  yields  carbonate  of  barium  and  allyl-alcohol. 

Cakbonate  of  Amyl.  _  C"H-=0' =  (C^H")-^CO».— Prepared:  1.  By  saturating 
amylic  alcohol  with  oxj-chloride  of  carbon,  decomposing  the  product  with  water,  treat- 
ing it  with  oxide  of  lead  to  remove  chlorine,  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rec- 
tifying (Medlock,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  i.  368). — 2.  By  decomposing  oxalate  of  amyl 
with  potassium  or  sodium.  The  action  begins  immediately,  but  heat  is  required  to 
complete  it.  By  distillation,  a  j'elJow  liquid  is  obtained,  which  begins  to  boil  at  130°C., 
yielding  amylic  alcohol ;  aftenvards  carbonate  of  amyl  passes  over  at  225°,  the  quantity 
amounting  to  about  three-fourths  of  the  original  distillate.  The  residue  contains  a 
strong-smelling  viscid  matter.    (Bruce,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  132.) 

Carbonate  of  amyl  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  an  agreeable  odour,  and  specific 
gi-avity  =  0-9144;  it  boils  at  224°— 225° C. 

Carbonate  of  Ethyl.  Carbonic  Ether.  C^n'"0' =  (C  H5)-C0^— This  ether 
is  prepared  :  1.  By  the  action  of  potassium  or  sodium  on  oxalate  of  ethyl,  the  materials 
beingheatcd  in  aretortto  130°  C,  and  fresh  potassium  or  sodium  added,  as  long  as  car- 
bonic oxide  continues  to  escape.  On  cooling  the  residue  and  treating  it  with  water, 
carbonate  of  ethyl  rises  to  the  siirface :  it  is  dried  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified 
over  a  small  qviantity  of  sodium,  then  heated  alone  till  the  boiling  point  becomes 
stationary,  the  portion  which  afterwards  passes  over  being  collected  apart  (Ettling, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xix.  17). — 2.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  ethyl-carbonate  and  ethyl- 
eiilphate  of  potassium.    (Chancel,  Compt.  rend.  xxxi.  521.) 

C2HMi.C0'  +  C^ff.K.SO^  =  K^SO'  +  {Cm^yCOK 

Carbonate  of  ethyl  is  a  colourless  limpid  oil,  having  a  sweet  ethereal  odour,  and 
burning  taste.  Specific  gravity  =  0-975  at  19°  C.  Boils  at  125°,  and  volatilises  -svithout 
decomposition.    Vapour-density  =  4-243  (Ettling);  4-09  (Cahours);  by  calculation 

for  a  condensation  to  2  voL  it  is  — i— ^ —         x  0-0693  =4-089.  It  is  inflammable, 

and  burns  -with  a  blue  flame.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  With  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  alcohol  and  carbonate  of  potassium.  Heated 
viith  sodium,  it  gives  off  carbonic  oxide,  and  forms  ethylate  of  sodium,  together  with 
carbonate  (?)  (Lowig,  Pogg.  Ann.  1. 122).  The  reaction  is  perhaps  :  C^II'°0'  +  Na  = 
2C-B[''NaO  +  CO  (Gm.  ix.  393).  Chlorine  decomposes  carbonate  of  ethyl,  abstracting 
liydrogen,  and  forming  the  two  following  substitution-products : 

Tctrachlorocarboiiic  Ether,  C^ffCl^O',  commonly  called  Bichlorocarbonic  ether. 
—Obtained  by  passing  chlorine  through  carbonate  of  ethyl  in  difPused  daylight,  heat- 
in2;  the  liquid  to  70° — 80°  C.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  process,  and  expelling  the  excess 
of  chlorine  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  anliydride.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  having  a  sac- 
charine odour,  much  heavier  than  water,  and  insoluble  therein  ;  soluble  in  alcohol.  It 
is  decomposed  by  dry  distillation.    (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  ix.  201.) 

Pcrchlorocarbonic  ether,  C-Cl'^O'.  (Cahours,  foe.  ;  Malaguti,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  xvi.  30.) — Produced  by  the  continued  action  of  clilorine  on  the  preceding 
compound  in  direct  sunshine.  The  resulting  crystalline  mass  must  be  purified  by 
pressing  it  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  washing  it  rapidly  witli  small  quantities  of 
ether,  again  pressing,  and  leaving  it  for  some  days  in  a  dry  vacuum.  It  cannot  be 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol  or  ether. 

It  is  a  white  mass,  composed  of  small  needles,  and  having  a  faint  odour ;  melts 
between  86  and  88°  C,  and  solidifies  between  65°  and  63°.  At  a  higher  temperature 
it  partly  distils  unaltered,  and  is  partly  resolved  into  cai'bonic  anhydride,  chloride  of 
trichloraeetyl,  and  trichloride  of  carbon : 

C^C1'»0'  =  CO'  +  C-CFO.Cl  +  C=C1«. 

When  dissolved  in  alcohol,  it  changes  to  an  oil  which  is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and 
trichloracetate  of  ethyl,  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  being  produced  at  the 
same  time : 

C5Ci'"0^  +  4C2H«0  =  (C=H=)=CO'  +  iiCmKQ-'CW)  +  4HCh 

Heated  with  potash-ley,  it  yields  formate,  chloride  and  acid  carbonate  of  potassium, 
together  with  hydrochloric  acid : 

CscpoQa  +  loKHO  =  2CHK0=  +  6KC1  +  5HC1  +  3KHC0'. 
With  gaseous  ammonia,  it  forms  sal-ammoniac,  chlocarbethamide  (triehloracetamide, 
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according  to  Gerhardt,  Traitc,  i.  IC'fi),  and  an  unkno-^rn  sul.istanco,  wliieli  cr3-stallises 
in  long  needles  (Malagiiti).  Wlien  tliro-wii  into  aqueous  ammonia,  it  makes  a  hissing 
noise, like  red-hot  iron  in  water,  and  forms  trichloraeetamide,  together  with  carloonate, 
formate,  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  probably  also  other  ammoniacal  salts.  (Mala- 
guti.) 

Carbonate  of  Ethyl  and  Potassium.  Ethi/l-carhonatc  Carbovinat,:  of 
of  Potassium,  C*H^KO^  =  C-H^K.CO\  (Dumas  and'Peligot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2] 
Ixxiv.  6.) — Obtained  by  passing  carbonic  anhydride  into  a  solution  of  perfectly  dry 
hydrate  of  potassium  in  absolute  alcohol,  the  liquid  being  carefully  kept  cool,  which 
is  best  effected  by  introducing  from  time  to  time  small"  portions  of  anliydrous  ether. 
A  crystalline  deposit  then  forms,  consisting  of  ethyl-carbonate  of  potassium,  together 
■with  neutral  and  acid  carbonate.  The  ethyl-carbonate  is  formed  as  represented  by 
the  equation  : 

C-H«0  +  KHO  +  CO^  =  C^mK.CO'  +  H-0 ; 
the  acid  carbonate  results  from  the  action  of  the  water  thus  formed  on  a  portion  of  tlie 
ethyl-carbonate,  and  the  neutral  carbonate  from  that  of  the  excess  of  potash  on  the 
acid  carbonate.  To  separate  the  ethyl-carbonate,  the  mass  is  treated  with  an  equal 
volume  of  ether,  whicli  dissolves  the  excess  of  free  potash,  and  leaves  the  two  other 
salts  undissolved  :  the  ethyl-carbonate  is  tlien  dissolved  out  by  alcohol,  precipitated  by 
ether,  and  rapidly  dried.  It  might  doubtless  be  more  easily  prepared  from  anliydrous 
ethylate  of  potassium,  C-H'K(J. 

Ethyl-carbonate  of  potassium  is  a  white  nacreous  salt,  which  burns  with  flame  on 
.platinum-foil,  leaving  a  carlionaceous  residue,  and  yields  by  distillation  an  inflam- 
mable gas,  a  small  quantity  of  ethereal  liquid,  and  a  residue  of  carbonate  mixed  with 
charcoal    Water  transforms  it  into  alcohol  and  acid  carbonate  of  potassium  : 
C'ff.K.CO'  +  IPO  =  C-IP.H.O  +  KHCO'. 

Etki/l-carbon/c  acid,  C-H''.II.CO^  has  not  yet  been  obtained;  neither  has  Carbonate 
of  methyl,  (CWfQ,Q\n^^T:Mdhiil-carbonic  acid,  CIP.H.COl 

Carbonate  of  Methyl  and  Barium.  Methyl-carbonate  of  Barium. 
CH^.Ba.CO'  (Dumas  and  Peligot,  loc.  cit.) — A  solution  of  anhydi'ous  baryta  in  an- 
hydrous methylic  alcohol,  subjected  to  the  action  of  carbonic  anhydride,  yields  a  whito 
precipitate,  which  after  washing  with  methylic  alcohol,  consists  entirely  of  methyl- 
carbonate  of  barium  : 

CH^.H.O  +  Ba-0  +  CO-  =  CH^.Ba.CO^  +  BallO. 

The  salt  is  insoluble  in  methylic  or  ethylic  alcohol,  but  dissolves  easily  in  cold  water. 
The  solution  soon  however  becomes  turbid,  depositing  a  considerable  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  barium  and  giving  off  carbonic  anhydride.  The  action  is  greatly  assisted 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and  at  the  boiling-point  it  is  instantaneous. 

Carbonate  of  Methyl  and  Ethyl.  C'II^O^  =  CH^.C'H^.CO'  (Cliancel, 
Compt.  rend.  xxxi.  521). — Obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  methyl-carljonatc  and 
ethyl-sulphate  of  potassium  : 

CmK.CO^  +  C=H^K.S0'  =  K^S0»  +  CIIIC^II^CO'. 

Carbonate  of  Phenyl  and  II  ydrogen.  C'^IP.H.CO'  Salicylic  acid  (j'.  ?>.) 

may  be  regarded  as  constituted  in  this  manner.  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation, 
it  splits  up  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  hydrate  of  phenyl. 

Carbonate  of  Tetryl.  Carbonate  of  Butyl.  C^H'^O'  =  (C'H')=.CO'.— Pro- 
duced: 1.  By  the  action  of  iodide  of  tetryl  on  carbonate  of  silver,  tlie  materials 
(12  grammes  of  each)  being  enclosed  together  in  a  sealed  flask,  and  heated  for  two  days 
in  the  water-bath, — distilling  the  product,  collecting  apart  that  which  passes  over  above 
18n°  C,  and  rectifying  (Ph.  de  Clermont,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xliv.  336).— 2.  By  the 
action  of  chloride  of  cyanogen,  either  gaseous  or  liquid,  on  tetrylic  alcohol,  in  presence 
of  water.    (Humann,  ibid.  xliv.  3-10): 

2(C'H».H.O)  +  CNCl  +  H-0  =  (C'ff)-CO'  +  NH'CL 

It  is  a  colourless  limpid  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  having  an  agreeable  odour  like 
that  of  carbonate  of  ethyl.  It  boils  at  190*^  C.  Aqueous  ammonia  converts  it  into 
tetrylic  alcohol  and  carbonate  of  tetryl. 

CABBOIffITSlOTOaiXJ"¥'3.IC  ACID,  also  called  Nitrodracylic  acid.  —  An  acid 
crystallising  in  white  slender  needles,  olitained  by  treating  toluene  with  excess  of  strong 
nitric  acid.  Glenard  and  Boudault  (Compt.  rend.  xix.  505),  who  discovered  it, 
assigned  to  it  the  formula  CTl^NO"" ;  it  is  more  probably  isomeric  with  nitrotoluylic 
acid,  C'H'NO';  or  perhaps,  as  s^lggested  by  List  (Gm.  xiii.  24),  the  product  was 
merely  nitrobenzoie  acid  containing  nitrostyrol. 
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CABSOirirXi.    CO. — The  diatomic  radicle  of  the  carbonates,  carbamates,  earba- 

mides,  &c. 

CASBOPYBROX.IC  ACXO.   C^ffNO^  =  NH-(C''H'0)  |  q_  (Schwauert, 

Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  63.) — An  amic  acid,  obtained  by  beating  Malaguti's  pyromuca- 
mide,  C^H^N^O  (q.v.),  which  Scbwanert  regards  as  carbopyrrolamide,  N^.H\(C*H-0)", 
witli  baryta- water  in  sealed  tubes.  Ammonia  is  then  formed,  together  with  carbopyrro- 
late  of  barium,  C^H'BaNO-,  which  crystallises  in  nacreous  laminae,  and  is  not  decom- 
posed by  beating  with  potash-ley.  The  concentrated  aqueous  solution  treated  with 
liydrochloric  acid,  deposits  carbopyrrolic  acid  as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate.  The 
/i  ad-salt,  C^H^PbNO^.  forms  sparingly  soluble  nacreous  laminae. 

AVhen  the  aqueous  solution  of  carbopyrrolic  acid  is  heated  to  60°  C.  or  above,  pyrrol, 
C'H'N,  separates  from  it  as  a  brown  floccnlent  substance. 

CABBOSTYRII..    CH'TSTO  =  N(C8H')(  CO)".— Produced  by  the  action  of  sul 
pliide  of  ammonium  on  nitrocinnamic  acid.    Probably  an  acid,  C'H'NO-,  is  first  pro 
duced  and  afterwards  converted  into  carbostyril  by  loss  of  1  at.  water,  thus : 
C8H'(N02)0^  +  2H-S  =  C«H'N02  +  2mO  +  S» 

Nitrocinnamic 
acid. 

and   CH^NO^-  H^O  =  C^H'NO. 

Carbostyril. 

The  liquid  is  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered,  and  evaporated.  It  then 
deposits  crystals  of  carbostyril,  coloured  brown  by  a  resin,  which  may  be  removed  by 
reerystallising  the  product  several  times  from  boiling  water. 

Carbostyril  forms  beautiful  coloiirless  silky  needles,  moderately  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  melts  when  heated,  and  at  a  higher  temperature 
sublimes  in  shining  needles ;  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  also  in  boiling  potash, 
not  in  ammonia  or  in  sulphuric  acid.  Heated  with  solid  potash,  it  yields  an  oil  which 
appears  to  be  a  peculiar  alkaloid  (CH'N  ?)  Boiled  with  oxide  of  silver,  it  forms  a 
compound  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  acids  in  its  original 
state.    (Chiozza,  Compt.  rend,  xxxiv.  598.) 

CASIBOTHXACETOKIN'E.  CoH'^N^S^.— The  sulphydrate  of  this  base  is  de- 
posited in  yellow  crystals  on  mixing  acetone  with  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  carbon : 

SC^H^O  +  CS^  +  2NH'  =  C'H'^N^S^  +  3H^0. 
(Stadeler,  Pharm.  Centr.  1853,  p.  433;  see  also  Acetoke,  p.  28.) 

C  a:rbdTHXAXiSXSI'S.  C^H'^N^Sl— A  colourless  crystalline  body,  produced  by 
adding  sulphide  of  carbon  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aldehyde-ammonia.  It  is  inso- 
luble in  cold  water  and  in  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  easily  in  boiling 
alcohol.  Dissolves  in  hydi'ochloric  acid,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  ammonia.  Boiled 
with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  sidphide  of  carbon,  sal-ammoniac, 
and  aldehyde.  On  adding  oxalic  acid  and  then  ether  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  car- 
bothialdine,  crystals  of  oxalate  of  ammonium  are  formed.  The  alcoholic  solution 
forms,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  greenish-black  precipitate,  which  gradually  changes  into 
sulphide  of  silver ;  with  mercuric  chloride  it  forms  a  thick  white  curdy  precipitate,  and 
with  copper-salts  a  green  precipitate.  (Eedtenbacher  and  Liebig,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixv.  43.) 

(Q 

C ABBOTItXAMXN'E.   N'  j  jjj. —  Guanidine,  a  base  obtained  by  the  action  of 

oxidising  agents  on  guanine,  may  be  viewed  as  a  triple  molecule  of  ammonia  (N'H'), 
in  which  4  at.  H  are  replaced  by  the  tetratomic  radicle  carbon.  Several  substitution 
derivatives  of  carbotriamine  are  also  known,  viz. : 

Carbomethyltriamine,  N^C.(CH')H*. — This  constitution  may  be  ascribed  to  me- 
thyluramine,  a  base  resulting  from  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  creatine. 

Carhotricthyltriandne.  N'.C.(C'^II^)^II'. — Produced  by  heating  cyanurate  of  ethyl 
with  ethylate  of  sodium.    (Hofmann,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xi.  282.) 

Carhodiphenyltriamine.     'ii\C.{O^Wy.W. — This  is  the  composition  of  melanUine. 

Carhjtriplieni/ltriamine.  N'.C.(C''H'')'.H^.  — This  base  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
tetrachloride  of  carbon  on  phenylamine  (p.  765). 

All  these  bases  may  likewise  be  regarded  as  diamines  containing  1  at.  cyanogen  in 
place  of  1  at.  hydrogen ;  thus,  carbotriamine  —  cyan-diamine  =  N'^(CN).H'.  (See 
Ethyl-,  Methyl-,  and  Phenyl-Diamines  and  Telamines.) 

CARBCVEarzc  ACXQ.  Syn.  with  Cajieonate  of  Ethyl  and  Hydrogen.  (See 
Carbonic  Ethers,  p.  801). 


CARBOVINOMETHYLIDE  -  CAREX. 
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CARBOVlBJOMETHYSiIDE.    Carbonate  of  Ethyl  and  Methyl  (p.  801). 
CARBtrif  C2aB.    A  gem  higlily  prized  by  the  ancients,  probably  the  almandin 
or  noble  garnet. 

CA3SB0REIC  ACZQ.    Syn.  with  Allophanic  Acid. 

CA.^S'Zl^,  SUliPHilTE  OT.    C-H'S=0^ — Syn.  with  Ethionic  Anhydride. 

CiLRSABSIITB  ilRTil-IiA.  The  dried  herb  of  this  jjlant  contains  an  azotised 
and  sulphuretted  organic  acid,  either  identical  with  or  very  similar  to  themyronic  acid 
of  black  mustard  seed,  in  combination  with  an  organic  (probably  basic)  compound. 
Moreover  this  acid,  either  free  or  in  combination  with  bases,  develops,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  myrosyn,  but  not  under  that  of  the  emidsion  of  bitter  almonds,  an  acrid 
volatile  oil,  very  nnich  like  oil  of  horse-radish  or  scurvy  grass.  The  decided  bitterness 
and  lower  degree  of  pungency  of  the  fresh  herb  appear  to  be  due  to  the  absence  of 
mj'rosyn  or  of  some  analogous  compound  capable  of  developing  the  pungent  oil. 
(Winckler,  Jahrb.  pr.  Pliarm.  xviii.  89.) 

CARDAXtXOM  Ollb.  An  essential  oil  extracted  by  distillation  from  the  seeds  of 
several  kinds  of  cardamom,  especially  AJpinia  eardamomum  and  Amomum  rcpens.  It  is 
pale,  aromatic,  and  has  a  boning  taste.  Specittc  gravity,  0'945.  Soluble  in  ether, 
alcohol,  and  oils,  also  in  acetic  acid  and  caustic  potash.  It  detonates  with  iodine,  and 
is  set  on  fire  by  strong  nitric  acid.  The  oil  amounts  to  4'9  percent,  of  the  seed-kernels 
of  amomum  repens. 

Crystals  deposited  from  old  cardamom  oil  were  found  by  Dumas  and  Peligot 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ivii.  334)  to  have  the  formula  of  a  hydrate  of  camphene, 
C"'H"'.3H-0. 

Cardamom  also  contains  a  fixed  non-drying  oil,  which  has  a  rancid  bitter  taste,  and 
saponifies  by  boDing  with  potash. 

CARSOXi.  An  oily  liquid  contained,  together  with  anacardic  acid  (p.  209),  in  the 
pericarp  of  the  cashew-nut  {Anacardmm  or  Cassuvhun  occidentale).  To  obtain,  it  the 
pericarp  is  exliausted  with  ether,  the  ether  distilled  off,  the  residue  washed  with  water 
to  remove  tannin,  then  dissolved  in  15  to  20  pts.  of  alcohol,  and  digested  with  recently 
precipitated  hydrate  of  lead,  which  takes  up  the  anacardic  acid,  while  the  cardol  re- 
mains in  solution.  The  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  is  removed  from  the  filtered  liquid 
by  distillation,  water  added  to  the  remaining  liquid  till  it  beconies  turbid,  and  after- 
wards acetate  and  sul:>acetate  of  lead  till  it  is  decolorised.  Lastly,  the  lead  is  precipi- 
tated by  sulphiu'ic  acid. 

Cardol  is  a  yellow  oily  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ; 
tlie  solutions  are  neutral  to  litmus.  It  is  not  volatile,  but  decomposes  when  heated. 
It  blisters  the  skin  strongly.  According  to  Stiideler,  it  contains  60  per  cent,  carbon 
and  8  8  or  8'9  hydrogen,  whence  he  deduces  the  formula  C"IP'0*;  it  should  perhaps 
be  C-'WO-. 

Cardol  precipitates  basic,  but  not  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  Strong  sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  it  with  red  colour.  Nitric  acid  appears  to  form  with  it  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, the  same  products  as  with  anacardic  acid.  Strong  potash-ley  coloui-s  it 
yellow,  and  ultimately  dissolves  it ;  and  the  solution,  in  contact  with  the  air,  acquires 
a  deep  red  colour,  and  then  forms  red  or  violet  precipitates  with  most  metallic  salts. 
(Stiideler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixiii.  137.) 

C.a.RE3Ci    The  ashes  of  Carex  remota  and  C,  acuta  have  been  examined  by  E, 
Witting.    (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixix.  149.) 
The  fresh  plants  contained  in  100  pts. : 


Water. 

Organic 
matter. 

Ash. 

Carcx  remota 

52-75 

45-18 

2-07 

„  acuta 

69-60 

29-28 

1-12 

The  ash  contained : 

KCl 

NaCl 

K^O 

Na'O 

Ca=0  Mg'O 

C.  remota 

2-81 

10-23 

23-52 

0-72 

7-86 

9-22 

C.  acuta 

4-90 

7-28 

37-94 

0-35 

7-90 

7-36 

Fe^O' 

Mn^O 

SO^ 

CO^ 

SiO^ 

C.  remota 

2-23 

1-45 

4-95 

1-93 

4-75 

30-33 

C.  acuta 

1-39 

2-02 

7-66 

1-36 

4-86 

16-98 

The  quantities  of  soluble  and  insoluble  constituents  of  the  ash  were  as  foUows :  — 


Soluble  in 
water. 

4915 
67-66 


Soluble  in 
nitnc  acid 
29-45 
31-59 
3  F  2 


Insoluble. 

21-40 
10-86 
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C  ARIC  A — CARMINE. 


CAZIXCA  PAPAYA.  Papaw  Tree. — Every  part  of  the  papaw  tree,  except  the 
ripe  fruit,  affords  a  milky  juice,  which  is  used  iu  the  Mauritius  as  an  effectual  remedy 
for  the  tape-worm.  In  Europe,  however,  whither  it  has  been  sent  in  the  concrete 
state,  it  has  not  answered.  The  milky  juice  is  said  to  make  meat  washed  in  it  very 
tender,  and  the  leaves  and  fruit  are  said  to  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  flesh  of  old 
hogs  and  poultry  which  are  fed  with  them ;  the  flesh,  however,  soon  becomes  putrid. 
The  juice  yields  a  substance  resembling  the  flesh  or  fibre  of  animals.  U. 

CARIES.    See  Bone  (p.  623). 

CABIXTTBIN'.  A  sub-species  of  augite.  Colour  black.  Occurs  massive  and  disse- 
minated. Internally  splendent.  Eesiuo-vitreous.  Distinct  cleavage  of  124°  34'.  Fracture 
conchoidal.  Greenish-black  variety:  translucent  on  the  edges,  velvet-black,  opaque. 
Occurs  on  the  Saualp  in  Carinthia,  in  a  bed  of  primitive  rock,  associated  with  quartz, 
kyanite,  garnet,  and  zoisite.    (Jamesotis  Mineralogy.)  U. 

Dana  (ii.  172)  enumerates  it  as  a  variety  of  hornblende. 

CARIMCXDSXj'Z:.    An  organic  base  produced  by  passing  lutidine  over  red-hot  lime. 

Its  composition  lias  not  been  ascertained.  It  produces  a  fine  red  colour  with  pine- 
wood  and  liydrochloric  acid,  and  pale  green  with  bleaching  powder ;  hence  it  is  pro- 
bably a  mixture  of  pyrrhol  and  vertidine.  (Gr.  Williams,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
vii.  97.) 

CARiraiM-APHTHA.  C'''II«0'  (?)  —  A  red  colouring  matter  obtained  by  heating 
naphthalene  M'ith  a  solution  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  and  adding  sulphuric  or 
hydrocliloric  acid.  It  is  dissolved  by  alkalis  and  precipitated  in  its  original  state  by 
acids.    (Laurent,  Eev.  sclent,  xiv.  560.) 

CABIKIWEilTir.  A  product  which  Lam-ent  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
dibromisatin.    (.See  Isatin.) 

CARSXIM'S.  CAmVIiarXC  ACXO.  (Pelletier  and  Caventou,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [2]  viii.  2.50,  li.  194  ;  Warren  de  la  Eue,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixiv.  1,  23  ;  Gerh. 
iii.  750.) — The  colouring  matter  of  cooliineal  {Coccus  cacti).  To  separate  it,  cochineal 
is  exhausted  with  boiling  water ;  the  extract  is  precipitated  by  subaeetate  of  lead 
slightly  acidulated,  care  being  taken  not  to  add  the  lead-solution  in  excess  ;  the 
precipitate  is  washed  with  distilled  water  tiU  the  wash- water  no  longer  gives  a  preci- 
pitate with  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  then  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence  and  dried  over  tlie  water-bath  ;  and 
the  dark  purple  product  thus  obtained  is  treated  with  alcohol,  which  extracts  the  car- 
minic  acid. 

This  acid  forms  a  purple  mass,  fusible  and  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid  dissolve  it  without  alteration.  It  bears  a 
heat  of  136°  C.  without  decomposition.  It  is  very  hygroscopic.  Its  solution  forms  red 
precipitates  with  the  alkaline  earths,  also  with  the  acetates  of  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and 
silver. 

According  to  De  la  Eue's  analysis,  carminic  acid  contains  54'1  per  cent,  carbon  and 
4'6  hydrogen,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C'^H'^O^. 

Schiitzenberger  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  liv.  52)  regards  De  la  Eue's  carminic  acid 
as  a  mixture,  and  assigns  to  pure  carminic  acid  the  formula  C'H'O^ ;  he  states  also 
that  it  is  mixed  in  cochineal  with  an  oxycarminic  acid,  C'H'O',  and  perhaps  also  with 
other  acids  of  intermediate  composition.  These  statements  do  not  appear,  however, 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  results  of  his  analyses. 

Carminic  acid  is  decomposed  by  chlorine  and  bromine.  The  bromine-compound  is 
yellow  and  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Carminic  acid  treated  with  nitric  acid  yields  nitrococcusic  add  ;  a  compound  which 
is  isomeric  with  trinitranisic  acid,  and  crj-stallises  in  yellow  rhomboidal  tables,  soluble 
in  cold  but  more  soluble  in  hot  water ;  soluble  also  in  alcohol  and  ether.  All  its  salts 
arj  soluble  in  water. 

The  mother-liquor  of  the  preparation  of  carminic  acid  contains  a  cr^-stalline  sub- 
stance, insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  identical  witi  tyrosine. 
(AVarren  de  la  Rne.) 

The  colouring  principle  of  cochineal  (carmine)  was  previously  obtained  in  an  impm-e 
state  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  (Ann.  Ch.Phys.  viii.  250),  by  treating  the  cochineal 
with  ether  to  extract  the  fatty  matter,  and  digesting  the  residue  in  alcohoL 

The  fine  red  pigment  known  in  commerce  as  carmine,  is  prepared  by  treating  a 
solution  of  cochineal  with  cream  of  tartar,  alum,  or  acid  oxalate  of  potassium.  The 
fatty  and  albuminous  matters  then  coagulate  and  carry  down  the  colouring  matter 
vidth  them. 

By  treating  a  solution  of  cochineal  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  alurn,  a  compound 
of  the  colouring  matter  with  alumina  is  obtained,  known  by  the  name  of  cannine-lake. 
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For  tliis  purpose,  the  coarser  sediment  deposited  from  a  decoction  of  cochineal,  after 
the  finer  particles  have  heen  separated  by  decantation,  is  generally  used.  For  cheaper 
sorts,  extract  of  Brazil  wood  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  cochineal. 

Cochineal  colours  are  used  for  dying  wool  and  silk  crimson  or  scarlet ;  but  the 
colom-s  it  produces  are  remarkable  more  for  brDlianey  than  for  durability,  and  are  easily 
stained  by  water  or  alkalis.  The  mordants  used  are  alum,  cream  of  tartar,  and  tin- 
salt.    (See  Urcs  Bk  tionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines,  i.  616.) 

CARBSmiTE,  or  Carminc-spar. — A  mineral,  probably  consisting  of  anhydrou.'j 
arsenate  of  lead  and  iron,  from  Hornhausen  in  Saxony,  where  it  occurs,  with  Beudan- 
tite,  iu  quartz  and  brown  iron  ore.  It  occurs  in  clusters  of  fine  needles,  and  in  sphe- 
roidal forms  \Tith  colimmar  structure,  cleaving  parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  rhombic  prism. 
Hardness  =  2-5.  Lustre  vitreous,  but  pearly  on  the  cleavage  faces.  Coloiu*  carmine 
to  brick -red ;  powder  reddish-yellow.  Translucent.  Brittle.  Before  the  blo^vpipe  it 
gives  the  reactions  of  arsenic,  lead,  and  iron,  (Dana,  ii.  410.) 

CA^mUFSiLXaXC  iiCSS.  An  acid  obtained  by  Muspratt  and  Danson(Phil. 
Mag.  [4]  ii.  293),  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  aqueous  extract  of  cloves.  It 
separates  from  tlie  concentrated  solution  in  yellow  micaceous  scales  ;  and  by  precipi- 
tation with  acetate  of  lead,  decomposition  of  the  lead-precipiitate  with  sulphiiretted 
hydi'ogcn,  and  evaporation,  it  may  be  obtained  in  white  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  cold  water,  soluble  in  hot  water,  ammonia,  and  potash.  When 
heated,  it  yields  a  yellow  oil  and  emits  an  odour  of  burnt  sugar.  Strong  sulphurie 
acid  does  not  act  upon  it  in  the  cold,  but  carbonises  it  when  heated.  A  moderately 
concentrated  solution  of  the  acid  precipitates  the  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths,  forming 
a  very  thick  gelatinous  mass.  With  cVipper-salts  it  forms  a  green,  with  silver  and 
ferrous  salts  a  white,  and  with  ferric  salts  a  yellow  precipitate,  all  of  floeculent  cha- 
racter.— Muspratt  and  Danson  assign  to  tlie  barium  and  lead-salts  of  this  acid,  the 
doubtful  formula,  C-*H">MO'\ 

CARBJAX.X.XTS.  KCl.2MgCl.6H20.— A  salt  which  sometimes  separates  in  coarse- 
grained masses,  ofteu  coloured  by  oxide  of  iron,  from  the  mother-liquor  of  rock-salt, 
also  of  certain  brine-springs  ;  it  lur.y  also  be  obtained  by  careful  evaporation  of  the 
mother-liquor  of  sea-water.    (.lahresber.  d.  Chem.  1856,  p.  884;  1858,  p.  739.) 

CARXTAITBii.  WAS.  A  wax  wliich  coats  the  leaves  of  the  Cori/pha  cerfera,  a 
palm  growing  in  Br;uzil,  and  is  obtained  by  drying  the  leaves  and  melting  the  coating, 
which  separates  in  scales.  It  forms  hard,  brittle  lumps  of  yellowish-white  colour,  in- 
clining to  green,  and  has  an  odour  of  melilot,  but  no  taste.  It  melts  at  97°  C,  or  accord- 
ing to  Lewy  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiii.  438)  at  83-5°  According  to  Brande  (Phil. 
Trans.  1811,  p.  261),  it  is  insoluble  iu  cold,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  forming  a 
greenish  solution.  Similarly  with  ether.  With  fixed  oils  it  mixes  in  all  proportions. 
With  caustic  potash  it  forms  a  pale  rose-coloured  mass  without  actually  saponifying. 
Nitric  acid  converts  the  wax  into  a  yellow  friable  mass.  CIdox'ine  bleaches  it.  In 
otlier  respects  it  behaves  like  beeswax.  According  to  Lewy,  it  contains  80-3  per  cent, 
carbon  and  13-0  hydrogen.    (Handw.  d.  Chom.  2'°  Aufl.  ii.  [2]  807.) 

CilRTTi^T.    A  variety  of  lithomarge  from  EochHtz.  (Breithaupt.) 

CABl?l'£Ii£iiIf.  A  subspecies  of  chalcedony,  of  white,  yellow,  brown,  and  red 
colour.  It  has  a  conclioi'dal  fracture.  Specific  gravity  2-6.  Semitransparent,  with 
glistening  lustre.  The  finest  specimens  come  from  Cambay  and  Surat  in  India.  It  is 
found  in  peculiar  strata,  thirty  feet  below  the  surface,  in  nodules  of  a  blackish-olive 
colour,  passing  into  grey.  These,  after  two  years'  exposure  to  the  sun,  are  boiled  for 
two  days,  and  thereby  acquire  the  lively  colours  for  which  they  are  prized  in  jewellery. 
Carnelian  is  softer  than  common  chalcedony.  It  consists  mainly  of  silica  (about  94 
per  cent.)  with  alumina,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  According  to 
Gauthier  de  Chiubry,  the  colour  proceeds,  not  from  oxide  of  iron,  but  from  an  organic 
substance.    This,  however,  is  denied  by  Heintz.    (Pogg.  Ann.  Ix.  519.) 

CA.R03ii&THXSr.  A  mineral  containing  organic  matter,  found  in  a  coal-mine  in 
Upper  Silesia.  It  has  the  aspect  of  honey-stone  ;  colour,  honey-yellow  to  wme-ycllow : 
translucent  on  the  eilges ;  has  a  faint  unctuous  lustre  ;  very  brittle.  Specific  gravity 
1-515.  Hardness  2-5.  It  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  contains  about  IS'lO 
per  cent,  water,  47'25  alumina,  29'52  silica,  and  1'33  carbon.  The  water  is  not  com- 
pletely given  off  below  290'^  C,  at  which  temperature  the  organic  matter  begins  to  de- 
compose. The  organic  matter  appears  to  be  allied  to  humic  acid.  (Sonnenshein, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  Ix,  268.) 

CAROTIXS".  C'H-'O. — The  colouring  matter  of  tlie  carrot  (  JDuncus  Carota).  It 
was  first  isolated  by  Waekenroder  in  1831  (Geiger's  Mag.  xxxiii.  144),  afterwards 
examined  by  Zeise  (.1.  pr.  Chem.  xl.  297),  and  recently  with  gi-eater  exactness  by 
Huseinann  (Ann.  Cli.  I'harni.  cxvii.  200). 

I!  1.  3 
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CAROTIN— CARPHOLITE. 


Carrots  also  contain  a  colourless  substance,  hydroearotin,  C"H'°0,  containing 
6  at.  H  more  than  carotin ;  and  as  they  are  colourless  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
growtli,  Husemann  considers  it  probable  that  they  at  first  contain  only  hydroearotin, 
which  gradually  changes  to  red  carotin  by  oxidation. 

Preparation. — The  expressed  juice  of  bruised  carrots  is  precipitated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  tincture  of  galls  is  added  ;  the  half-cU-ied  coagulum  ia 
repeatedly  boiled  with  five  or  six  times  its  volume  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol,  which  extracts 
the  hydroearotin  ;  the  residue,  after  drying  at  a  gentle  heat,  is  exhausted  with  sulphide 
of  carbon ;  and  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  absolute  alcohol  The 
sohition,  wlien  left  to  itself,  deposits  the  carotin  in  crystals  of  the  dimetric  system,  which, 
while  iu  the  liquid,  exhibit  a  golden-green  lustre  by  reflected  light ;  if,  however,  the 
sulphide  of  carbon  was  mixed  with  much  alcohol,  or  if  the  solution  was  too  much  con- 
centrated, tlje  crystals  are  microscopic,  and  of  a  ruby-colour.  The  crystals  are  washed 
on  a  water-bath  funnel  with  boiling  80  per  cent,  alcohol,  afterwards  with  absolute  al- 
cohol, tiU  the  wash-liquid  exhibits  only  a  faint  yellow  colour,  and  when  evaporated  on 
a  watch-glass,  leaves  small  octahedral  crystals. 

The  pure  carotin  which  remains,  exhibits,  after  drying  in  the  air  at  mean  tempera- 
ture, a  red-brown  colour  with  velvet  lustre,  becoming  bright  red  when  dried  at  100°  C. 
It  smells  like  Florentine  violet-root,  especially  when  heated.  It  is  rather  heavier  than 
water;  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  easily  in  sulphide  of  car- 
bon, benzene,  and  volatile  oils  ;  fixed  oils  dissolve  it  slowly,  with  red  colour.  It  be- 
comes soft  at  126°  C,  and  melts  at  168°  to  a  thick  dark  red  liquid. 

Carotin  forms  at  low  temperatures  a  colourless  crystalline  hydrate,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  placing  a  concentrated  solution  of  carotin  in  sulphide  of  carbon  (not  anhy- 
drous) in  a  watch-glass,  over  a  freezing  mixture  producing  a  temperature  of  —  10°C.  It 
then  separates  as  a  white  efflorescence  made  uj)  of  small  needles ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  freezing  mixture,  it  gives  up  its  water,  and  is  converted  into  red  carotin. 
The  same  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  a  solution  of  carotin  in  benzene,  excepting  that 
the  hydrate  is  then  slightly  yellow.  Another  hydrate  is  sometimes  formed  by  adding 
to  a  dilute  solution  of  carotin  in  sulphide  of  carbqn,  so  much  absolute  alcohol,  that  the 
tui'bidity  at  first  produced  shall  disappear,  at  least  on  heating  the  liquid.  It  separates 
in  thin,  iridescent,  six-sided  laminje,  and  appears  to  be  more  stable  than  the  first-men- 
tioned hydrate.    The  composition  of  these  hydrates  has  not  been  determined. 

Carotin  is  very  unstable ;  during  the  evaporation  of  its  solution,  it  often  separates  in 
a  light  yellow  amorphous  modification,  which  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  sxdpliide  of 
carbon.  The  red  crystals  gradually  become  colourless  from  without  inwards,  when 
exposed  to  daylight,  and  more  quickly  in  sunshine  ;  the  new  substance  thus  formed  is 
inodorous,  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  or  ether,  but  with  difficulty  in  sulphide  of  carbon 
or  benzene,  and  separates  from  these  solutions  in  the  amorphous  state.  The  same 
ciiange  takes  place  when  carotin  is  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  a  heat  of  150°  C. 
Whether  the  new  substance  thus  formed  has  the  same  composition  as  carotin,  is  not 
yet  made  out.  Carotin  heated  to  250°  C.  forms  a  mobile  liqiud,  which  on  cooling  soli- 
difies to  a  soft  yellowish-red  mass.  At  higher  temperatures,  it  carbonises  and  gives  off 
empyreumatic  vapours. 

Fuming  nitric  acid  dissolves  carotin  with  yellow  colour,  and  water  separates  from 
the  solution  a  yellow  nitro-compound.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  carotin  with 
purple  colour ;  and  on  carefully  adding  water,  the  colour  disappears,  and  a  somewhat 
modified  carotin  separates  in  dark  green  fiocks,  which,  like  carotin  altered  by  light,  are 
coloured  brown  by  sulphuric  acid. — Sulphurous  anhydride  changes  the  coloiu-  of  carotin 
to  dark  indigo,  but  does  not  alter  it  further ;  the  blue  substance  crystallises  from  ben- 
zene in  red  cubes,  and  is  also  converted  into  red  carotin  by  boiling  with  potash. 

Dry  chlorine  gas  converts  carotin  into  tetrachloro-carotin,  a  white  substance 
soluble  in  ether  and  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  becoming  soft  and  dark-red  at  100°  C, 
melting  at  120°.  Another  substitution-product  containing  less  chlorine  appears  also 
to  be  formed. 

Bromine  and  iodine  likewise  decompose  carotin,  forming  substitution-products  which 
are  more  fusible  than  carotin  itself. 

Carotin  is  not  decomposed  by  dilute  acids,  by  hj'droehloric  acid  gas,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  or  by  alkalis,  either  in  aqueous  or  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tions. Solutions  of  carotin  are  not  precipitated  by  metallic  salts  ;  the  alcoholic  solution 
is  coloured  greenish  by  ferric  chloride. 

A  substance  having  the  same  colour  and  composition  as  carotin,  is  obtained  by  treat- 
ing tribromhydi'ocarotin,  CH-'Br'^O,  with  potash  ;  but  the  identity  of  the  two  has  not 
yet  been  completely  established.    (See  Hydrocarotin.) 

CilSPHOIiITB.  A  silicate  of  manganese,  aluminium,  and  iron,  found  near 
,Scnl:i(  l<i'n\v;ild  in  Bohemia,  in  radiated  and  stellated  tufts,  sometimes  also  in  rhombic 
prismis  of  111°  27',  and  08°  33',  with  the  lateral  edges  truncated.    Specific  gravity  = 
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S-035.  Hardness  =  6  to  5-6.  It  is  opaque,  with  straw-yellow  or  wax-yellow  colour 
(bonce  the  name,  from  Kap<pos,  straw),  and  vitreous  lustre.    Its  analysis  gives  — 

SiO^  Al'O'  Mn^O'  Fo^O»  Ca^O  H=0  F. 

37-53  26-47       18-33  6-27  —  11-36  —  =  99-961  (Steinmann). 

36-15  28-67       19  16  2-54  0-27  10-78  1-40  =  98-97  (Stromeyer). 

36-15  19  74      20-76  9-87  2-56  11-35  —  =100-43  (Hauer). 

Hence  the  formula  2R^0^.3SiO^  +  3aq.,  the  sesquioxides  of  aluminium,  manganese,  and 
iron  being  supposed  to  replace  each  other  isomorphously. 

By  reducing  the  sesquioxides  to  protoxides  (substituting  r  =  |R),  the  formula  be- 
comes that  of  an  orthosiUcate,  2;-*O.SiO-  +  aq.  =  r^'SiO"'  +  aq.  According  to  Kobell, 
the  manganese  and  iron  are  in  the  state  of  protoxides,  and  the  formula  is  (Mn^O.APO*) 
+  2(H-'O.SiO'^).    {Rammdsherg  s  Mhierakhcinie,  p.  687.) 

CA.RPHOSIB£3tXTE.  A  hydrated  phosphate  of  iron,  containing  small  quantities 
of  manganese  and  zinc,  occurring  in  reniform  masses  and  incrustations  of  straw-yellow 
colour  and  resinous  lustre.  Specific  gravity  2-5 ;  hardness  4  to  4-5.  It  is  found  in 
fissures  in  mica  slate,  and  was  first  distinguished  by  Breithaupt,  among  some  specimens 
from  Labrador.    (Dana,  ii.  431.) 

CAKPKOSTI]LBZTE.  A  straw-yeUow  variety  of  Thomsonite,  from  Bemfiord, 
Iceland. 

CARPOBAIiSAMTTIW.  A  commercial  name  of  the  volatile  oil  obtained  from  pi- 
mento, the  fruit  of  Myrtus  finmita.  It  is  yellowish,  heavier  than  water,  and  smells 
like  cloves. 

CilRROXiXTS.  (W.  L.  Faber,  Sill.  Am.  J.  (2)  xiii.  418  ;  Smith  and  Brush, 
ibid.  xvi.  366  ;  Genth,  Und.  xxiii.  115.) — A  sulphide  of  cobalt  and  copper,  from  Finks- 
burg,  Carrol  County,  Maryland,  U.  S.  Forms  homogeneous,  very  friable  masses, 
with  indistinct  cleavage ;  tin-wliite  to  steel-grey  colour  ;  metallic  lustre ;  iron-black 
streak ;  uneven  fractui-e,  approaching  to  the  conchoidal.  Hai-dness  5-5.  Specific 
gravity  4-58.  The  mineral  has  not  been  found  in  distinct  crystals,  but  appears  to  belong 
to  the  regular  system. 

S       As  Cu  Co  Ni  Fe  Quartz 

27.04  1-82  32-99  28-50  1-50  5-31  2-13  =    99-30  (Faber). 

41-29     -  18-15  37-70  1-54  1-26  -    =  100-08  (Smith  and  Bru,sh). 

41-71     -  17-55  38-70  1-70  0-46  0-97  =  100-19  (Genth). 

Faber  deduces  from  his  analysis  (after  deducting  the  nickel,  arsenic,  and  iron,  toge- 
ther with  3-468  per  cent,  sulphur  required  to  form  cojjper-nickel  and  magnetic  piyrites), 
the  formula  Co"S.Cu'S  or  CoCcuS.  Smith  and  Brush  regard  the  mineral  as  cobalt 
pyrites  (Co'S-),  in  which  part  of  the  cobalt  is  replaced  by  copper. 

CAHBAGHEBBI  mOSS.    See  CARAaHEEN  Moss  (p.  747). 

CARROT.  Baucus  Carota. — The  aslies  of  the  root,  leaves,  and  seed-of  the  carrot 
have  been  analysed  by  "Way  and  Ogston  (Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1849,  Table  E  to  page 
656,  and  1850,  Table  B  to  p.  660)  with  the  following  percentage  results : 


White  Belgian 

Long  red  Surrey 
(on  poor  sandy  soil) 

Root. 

Leaves. 

Root. 

Leaves. 

Seed. 

P.ilash  

Ferric  oxide  

Carbonic  „  

21-4n_41-97 
8-18-17  .53 
6  08— 11-80 

3-  20—  5-80 
0  59—  1-66 

4-  59—  9-49 
0-76-  1-92 

15-15_19-U 
7-86-  9-17 
4-91—  7-65 

6.55—  7-53 
9-46-r-'-76 
29  60-34.-U8 
2  50—  3-23 

0-  90—  4-01! 
5  47—  6-68 

1-  83-  7  39 
14-92—22-25 

1-1 -2-  2  .55 
8-77- 15-11 

43-73 
12-11 
5-04 
2- -29 
0-51 
4-26 
111 
18  00 
12-31 
trace 

17-10 

4-  85 
24  04 

0  89 
3-43 

5-  08 
11-61 
23-15 

6-  21 
3-fi2 

16-21 
1  -.'3 

32-96 
5  70 
0-84 
4-80 

4-  50 
15-13 
13-38 

5-  24 

H9-96 

99-98 

99-99 

Ash  per  cent,  of  dry  substance  . 

,,    fresh     „  . 
Moisture  in  100  pts.  of  air-dried  substance 
Sulphur  per  cent,  in  dry  substance  . 

5-12—  8-80 
0.77—  1-06 

15-80—21-30 
2-85—  5-32 

5-44 
0-47 

8G-40 

10-03 
8-73 

80  00 
0-8S 

4-.30 
3-30 
13  no 
3-05 

CARROT,  OIXi  OP,  Therootof  the  carrot  contains  avery  small  quantify  (001 
)»'r  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil.  of  specific  gravity  0-8863  at  12°  C.,  which  mav  l-c  obfaincd 
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C  ARTHAMINE  —  C  ARVENE; 


hy  distilling  the  fresh  roots  witli  water.  It  has  a  Teiy  strong  pungent  taste  and  smell,' 
dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  freely  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  (Wackenroder,  Mag. 
Pliarm.  xxxiii.  145.) 

C  The  colouring  principle  of  safBower  ( Cartharaus  tinctoriiis).  Srst 

examined  by  Chevreul,  afterwards  more  fuLy  by  Sehlieper  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Iviii.  362.)  ^  ^ 

The  flowers  of  Cartkamus  tinctoriiis  contain  two  coloured  principles,  one  yellow, 
soluble  in  water,  and  of  no  use  in  dyeing,  the  other  red,  soluble  in  alkalis  and  preci- 
pitable  by  acids  from  its  alkaline  solutions :  this  is  cartkamin.  To  prepare  it,  safftower 
is  first  washed  repeatedly  with  water,  to  free  it  from  the  yellow  substance,  then  treated 
with  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium  ;  the  liquid  is  satiu-ated  with  acetic  acid ;  and 
pieces  of  cotton  are  immersed  in  it,  on  which  the  carthamin  is  deposited.  After 
twenty-four  hours,  the  cotton  is  removed  and  treated  with  solution  of  carbonate  of 
sodium,  which  redissolves  the  colouring  matter;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  citric  acid, 
whereby  tlie  carthamin  is  precipitated  in  red  flocks;  and,  lastly,  these  flocks  are  dis- 
solved in  alcohol.  The  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo  yields  the  carthamin  in  the  form 
of  a  powder,  having  a  deep  red  colour  with  greenish  iridescence.  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  insoluble  in  ether,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  yielding  a  fine  purple 
solution. 

According  to  Sehlieper,  carthamin  contains  56'9  per  cent,  carbon  and  5 '6  hydrogen, 
agreeing  with  the  formula  C'^H'^O. 

The  yellow  colouring  matter  of  carthamus  is  acid.  It  has  a  bitter  taste  and  great 
colouring  power.  It  combines  readily  with  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  a  brown 
substance.    It  unites  with  oxide  of  lead,  forming  the  compound  (Pb■0)^.C*H'°0^ 

The  red  colouring  matter  of  carthamus  is  used  in  dyeing,  and  for  the  preparation  of 
rouge.  The  flowers,  after  being  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  the  yellow  dye  by 
repeated  washing  with  water,  are  pressed  and  di-ied,  and  sent  into  the  market  in  the 
form  of  cakes,  known  in  commerce  as  safflow/r,  Spanish  red,  or  China  cake. 

l'"or  the  preparation  of  rouge,  the  red  colour  is  extracted  by  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  sodium,  and  precipitated  by  snlpluu'ic  acid  or  by  lemon  juice  previously  depurated  by 
standing.  This  precipitate  is  di-ied  on  earthen  plates,  mixed  with  talc  or  French  chalk, 
reduced  to  a  powder  by  means  of  the  leaves  of  shave-grass  triturated  with  it  till  they 
are  both  very  fine,  and  then  sifted.  The  fineness  of  the  powder  and  proportion  of  the 
precipitate  constitute  the  difference  between  the  finer  and  cheaper  rouge.  It  is  like- 
wise spread  very  thin  on  saucers,  and  sold  in  this  state  for  dyeing. 

Carthamus  is  used  for  dyeing  silk  or  cotton  of  a  poppy,  cherry,  rose,  or  bright 
orange-red.  The  cakes  of  safflower  having  been  disintegrated  \yy  steeping  in  water, 
the  red  fibre  is  washed  in  sieves  as  long  as  the  water  which  runs  tln-ough  acquires  a 
yeUow  colour.  It  is  then  put  into  a  deal  trough,  and  sprinkled  at  different  times  \A\\i 
peai'l  ashes,  or  rather  soda,  well  powdered  and  sifted,  in  the  proportion  of  Gibs,  to  100, 
mixing  the  alkali  weU  as  it  is  put  in.  The  alkali  should  be  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid.  The  carthamus  is  then  put  on  a  cloth  in  a  trough  with  a  grated  bottom,  placed 
on  a  larger  trough,  and  cold  water  poured  on  till  the  larger  trough  is  filled ;  and  this 
treatment  is  repeated,  with  addition  of  a  little  more  alkali  toward  the  end,  till  the  car- 
thamus is  exhausted  and  become  yellow.  Lemon  juice  or  sulphuric  acid  is  then  poured 
into  the  bath,  till  it  is  turned  of  a  fine  cherry  colour,  and  after  it  is  well  stirred,  the 
silk  is  immersed  in  it.  The  silk  is  wrung,  drained,  and  passed  through  fresh  baths, 
washing  and  drying  after  every  operation,  till  it  is  of  a  proper  colour ;  after  which  it  is 
brightened  in  hot  water  and  lemon  juice.  For  a  poppy  or  fire  colour,  a  slight  annotto 
ground  is  first  given ;  but  the  silk  should  not  be  alumed.  For  a  pale  carnation,  a  little 
soap  should  be  put  into  the  bath.  AU  these  baths  must  be  used  as  soon  as  they  are 
made,  and  cold,  because  heat  destroys  the  colour  of  the  red  fecula.  The  colours  pro- 
duced by  carthamus  are  very  beautiful,  but  fugitive.  (See  Vrcs  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Mantifacturi s  and  Mines,  i.  624.) 

CAKTIi:.AGZ:.  The  cartilages  consist  of  a  dry  flexible  tissue,  which  contains 
but  a  small  quantity  of  inorganic  matter,  and  when  boiled  with  water  j-ields  clion- 
drin  (q.v.),  a  substance  resembling  gelatin,  but  diftering  in  certain  reactions. 

According  to  Seherer,  the  cartilage  of  the  ribs  contains  40'5  to  60-9  per  cent,  carbon, 
7'0  to  7"1  hydrogen,  14-9  nitrogen,  and  27'2  to  28'o  oxygen.    (See  Bone.) 

CARVEIffE,  CAII.VOX>,  and  CAKVACKOS..  (Volckel,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
XXXV.  308;  Ixxxv.  246;  Schweizer,  il'id.  1.  :<29  :  Om.  xiv.  283,  414.)  —  Essence  of 
caraway  consists  of  two  essential  oils,  carv-nc,  €""£['",  and  carvol,  C'°H"0,  which  may- 
be separated  by  fractional  distillation.  Tlie  latter,  however,  is  more  easily  prepared 
by  agitating  oil  of  caraway  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium: 
sidphijdratc  of  carvol,  (C"'H-'0)^.H-S  is  tlicn  formed,  and  this  compound,  decomposed 
by  ammonia  yields  carvol.    (Varren  trapp,  Handw.  d.  Ciiem.  2'=  Aufl.  ii.  [2]  812.) 
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Carvcnc  is  a  colourless  mobile  oil,  lighter  than  water,  having  a  slight  agreeable 
odour  and  aromatic  taste.  Boils  at  73°  C.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water;  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  it  absorbs  by  di'ochloric  acid,  and  forms  a  crystalline  com- 
pound, which  melts  at  50-5  C.  and  consists  of  C'»1I"'.2HC1. 

C  arvol  ia  a,  liquid  boiling  at  250°  C.  Specific  gravity  0'9.53.  It  is  resinised  by  strong 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  forms  with  hydrochloric  acid  an  oily  compound  containing 
C"'H"0.HC1.  Sulphi/dratc  ofcarvol,  2C"'H'  '0.H'S,  crystallises  from  solution  in  alcohol 
in  long  needles  having  the  lustre  of  satin ;  they  are  fusiljle,  and  when  cautiously 
heated,  sublime  almost  unaltered  (Varrentrapp).  Sulphi/dratc  of  sidphocarvol, 
2C"'H"S.H'-S,  is  produced  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  a  long  time  througli 
alcohol  in  which  the  preceding  compound  is  suspended.  It  then  separates  as  a  thick 
oil,  which  dissolves  in  ether,  and  is  deposited  therefrom  in  white  flocks.  The  ethereal 
solution  precipitates  chloride  of  mercury  and  dichloride  of  platinum  ;  but  the  precipi- 
tates have  not  a  constant  composition.  (Varrentrapp.) 

Carvacrol,  a  substance  isomeric  with  carvol,  is  obtained  by  treating  oil  of  caraway 
with  potash,  or  again  by  treating  the  same  oil  with  iodine,  cohobating  several  times, 
and  washing  the  product  witli  potash ;  as  thus  oljtained,  however,  it  is  mixed  v/ith 
carvene.  Carvacrol  is  also  found  among  the  pjroducts  of  the  action  of  iodine  on 
camphor  (p.  729),  C'lI'^O  +  21  =  2HI  +  C'"II"0.  Carvacrol  when  pure  is  a  colour- 
less viscid  oil  ligliter  than  water,  and  soluble  in  water  to  a  small  amount.  It  has  an 
unpleasant  odour,  and  an  acrid  very  persistent  taste.  Boils  at  232°  C,  giving  otf 
vapours  which  irritate  the  organs  of  respiration.  It  burns  with  a  bright  very  smoky 
ilame. 

CAKiroiPlIirE.a.IC  acid.    Syn.  with  Eugenic  Acid. 

CARTTOPKYSiZiIPJ.  C"'H'''0. — This  substance,  isomeric  with  common  camphor, 
is  contained  in  considerable  quantity  in  cloves,  the  dried  flower-buds  of  tlie  clove-tree, 
Caryophi/llus  aroniaticiis,  which  is  indigenous  in  New  Guinea  and  the  Moluccas,  and 
cultivated  in  Sumatra,  in  the  isles  of  Mam'itius  andBourbo;i,  and  in  Brazil.  It  may  be 
extracted  by  treating  cloves  with  cold  alcohol ;  tlie  liquid  in  about  fifteen  days  be- 
comes covered  with  crystals,  which  may  be  pui-ifled  with  solution  of  soda.  The  cloves 
may  also  be  exhausted  with  ether,  and  the  caryophyllin  separated  by  agitating  the 
ethereal  solution  with  water.  Crude  oil  of  cloves  also  deposits  caryophj-lliu  on 
standing. 

Caryophyllin  forms  silky  colourless  needles  arranged  in  radiating  groups,  destitute 
of  taste  and  smell.  It  molts  with  difficulty  and  with  partial  decomposition  (Du  mas) ; 
sublimes  at  about  2  5°  C.  (Muspratt).  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol,  easily 
in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether;  also  in  hot  caustic  alkalis.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dis- 
solves it  in  the  cold  without  blackening,  but  the  liquid  blackens  when  heated.  Nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  a  resinous  substance.    (Gerh.  iv.  278.) 

Cii.SC AXiKO.  The  alluvial  soil,  consisting  of  ferruginous  sand  and  clay,  in  which 
Brazil  diamonds  are  found. 

CASCILM^liJiA.  BAKS.  The  bark  of  cascarilla,  Croton  chmthcria  and  Cr. 
cascariUa,  shrulis  indigenous  in  the  West  Indies.  It  contains  albumin,  tannin,  a  red 
colouring  matter,  a  fatty  substance,  an  essential  oil  having  an  agreeable  odour,  wax, 
resin,  a  gummy  substance,  starch,  pectic  acid,  wood,  fibre,  and  cascarillin,  together 
with  a  calcium-salt  and  chloride  of  potassium.  It  possesses  tonic  and  aromatic  pro- 
perties. 

CASCii.S2IiE.a,  ora  OF.  Cascarilla  bark  contains  a  volatile  aromatic  oil, 
amounting  to  0-37  per  cent.  (Bley),  0-87  (Trommsdorf).  It  is  dark  yellow,  some- 
times with  a  bluish  tinge  ;  of  specific  gravity  0-909 — 0  938  ;  boils  at  180°  C.  or  higher 
(Trommsdorf).  According  to  Volckel,  the  first  distillate  is  colourless,  of  specific 
gravity  0-8G2,  and  boils  at  173°  C.    (Gm.  xiv.  363.) 

CASCASilEiUlVf  is  obtained  by  treating  the  aqueous  extract  of  cascarilLt  Imrk 
witli  acetate  of  lead,  filtering,  and  precipitating  the  excess  of  lead  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. Tlie  liquid  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  deposits  an  amorphous  mass,  from  whieli, 
after  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  the  cascarillin  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  alcoliol. 
It  is  purified  by  recrystallising  several  times,  after  decolorising  with  animal  charcoal. 
It  crystallises  in  needles  or  in  hexagonal  plates,  which  are  colourless,  bitter,  fusible, 
decomposible  by  heat,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  hydi'o- 
chloric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  alkalis, 
tannin,  acetate,  or  subacetate  of  lead.    (Duval,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  viii.  91.) 

CiS.S'i'-Hii5£DEBriWG.  Steel  when  hardened  is  brittle,  and  iron  alone  is  not 
capable  of  receiving  the  hardness  which  steel  may  be  l  irought  to  possess.  There  is,  ni;ver- 
theless,  a  variety  of  articles  in  wliich  it  is  desiraUo  to  obtain  all  the  hardness  of  steel 
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together  with  the  toughness  of  iron.  These  requisites  are  united  by  the  art  of  ease- 
hardening,  which  does  not  differ  from  the  making  of  steel,  except  in  the  shorter  dura- 
tion of  the  process.  Tools,  utensils,  or  ornaments  intended  to  be  polished,  are  first 
manufactured  in  iron  and  nearly  finished,  then  put  into  an  iron  box,  together  with 
vegetable  or  animal  charcoal  in  powder,  and  cemented  for  a  certain  time.  This 
treatment  converts  the  external  part  into  a  coating  of  steel,  which  is  usually  very  thiii, 
because  the  time  allowed  for  the  cementation  is  much  shorter  than  when  the  whole  is 
intended  to  be  made  into  steel.  Immersion  of  the  heated  pieces  in  water  hardens 
the  surface,  which  is  afterwards  polished  by  the  usual  methods.  Moxon  {MccMnic 
Exercises,  p.  56)  gives  the  following  receipt :  —  Cow's  horn  or  hoof  is  to  be  baked  or 
thoroughly  dried,  and  pulverised.  To  this  add  an  equal  quantity  of  bay  salt:  mis 
them  with  stale  chamber  ley,  or  white  wine  vinegar :  cover  the  iron  with  this  mixture, 
and  bed  it  in  the  same  in  loam,  or  enclose  it  in  an  iron  box :  lay  it  then  on  the  hearth 
of  the  forge  to  dry  and  harden  :  then  put  it  into  the  fire,  and  blow  till  the  lump  have 
a  blood-red  heat,  and  no  higher,  lest  the  mixture  be  burnt  too  much.  Take  the  iron 
out,  aud  immerse  it  in  water  to  harden. 

The  same  end  is  now  more  eifectually  attained  by  heating  the  tool  red-hot,  and 
sprinkling  over  it  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (yellow  prussiate)  in  fine  powder,  then 
queneliing  it  in  water.  Some  prefer  smearing  the  surface  of  the  bright  iron  with  loam 
made  into  a  thin  paste,  with  solution  of  the  yellow  prussiate,  drying  it  slowly,  then 
heating  it  nearly  to  whiteness,  and  plunging  it  into  cold  water,  when  the  heat  has 
fallen  to  dull  redness.  (See  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines,  i, 
630.)  IT. 

CASEIN'  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  nitrogenised  matter  contained  in  the  mUk 
of  mammiferous  animals.  It  takes  its  name  from  caseus,  the  Latin  name  of  cheese,  which 
is  principally  composed  of  casein  mixed  with  fatty  matters  (butter)  and  decomposition 
products  of  casein  (caAonate  of  ammonium  and  ammoniacal  salts  of  acetic,  butyric, 
valeric  acids,  &c.). 

Preparation. — According  to  the  views  of  Berzelius,  Braconnot,  and  others,  two  modi- 
fications of  casein  are  supposed  to  exist,  the  one  soluble  in  water,  the  other  coagulated 
and  insoluble  in  water.  Soluble  casein  has,  however,  never  been  prepared  free  from 
alkali,  and  is  most  probably  identical  with  albuminate  of  potassium  or  sodium 
(Lehmann).  Insoluble  casein  has  nearly  the  same  properties  aud  composition  as  in- 
soluble albumin. 

Soluble  casein  may  be  prepared  as  follows  :  Fresh  milk,  fi-om  which  the  cream  has 
been  removed,  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  a  portiou  of  the  casein  becoming  coagu- 
lated, while  the  rest  remains  dissolved.  The  residue  is  exhausted  with  ether,  in  order 
to  extract  fatty  substances,  and  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  casein  and  lactin 
(sugar  of  milk) ;  a  little  alcohol  is  next  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  wherebj'  most 
of  the  lactin  is  precipitated,  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  weak  alcohol,  and  a  solution 
of  casein  is  obtained  which  always  contains  lactin  and  alkali.    (Gerh.  iv.  484.) 

Insoluble  casri^i  may  be  obtained  by  simply  heating  creamed  milk  near  to  the  boiling 
point,  coagulating  tlie  liquid  Tidth  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  completely  exliausting 
the  coagidum  with  water,  treating  with  alcohol  and  ether,  drying  and  powdering  the 
residue,  and  repeatedly  digesting  it  with  ether  (Dumas  and  Cahours).  Perhaps  the 
best  method  is  that  of  Bopp  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixix.  16).  Milk  is  coagulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  coagulum  washed,  first  with  distilled  water,  and  then  with  water 
containing  2  or  3  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  with  cold  distUled  water.  A 
jelly  is  thus  obtained,  dissolving  at  40°  C.  in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  This  solution 
is  filtered  and  carbonate  of  ammonium  cautiously  added,  and  the  precipitate  is  well 
washed  and  exhausted  with  ether-alcohol.  Whatever  acid  be  employed  in  the  co- 
agulation, the  casein,  when  treated  in  the  manner  described,  never  contains  any  trace 
of  acid,  and  has  always  the  same  composition.    (Gerh.  loc.  cit.) 

Chemical  Properties. — Soluble  casein,  when  prepared  in  the  manner  described, 
leaves,  after  evaporation,  an  amorphous  residue,  inodorous,  but  having  a  sickly  taste. 
It  does  not  redissolve  completely  in  water^  nor  does  the  solution  coagulate  by  heat,  but 
merely  becomes  covered  with  a  film,  which  forms  again  as  often  as  it  is  removed. 
Sohible  casein  is  coagulated  by  alcohol,  a  portion  at  the  same  time  entering  into  solu- 
tion ;  a  larger  quantity  is  dissolved  by  boiling  alcoliol.  The  coagulum  produced  by  ab- 
solute alcohol  is  completely  insoluble  in  water.  Solution  of  casein  is  precipitated  by 
all  acids  (except  carbonic  acid) ;  the  precipitates  redissolve  in  an  excess  of  acid,  and 
the  solutions  become  covered  with  a  film  when  evaporated  in  an  open  vessel.  Mineral 
acids  precipitiitc  casein  from  its  acetic  acid  solution.  After  the  coagnla  thus  obtained 
have  been  M-ell  washed  -with  water,  they  stiU  redden  litmus,  although  they  do  not 
impart  an  acid  reaction  to  water,  even  on  boiling.  The  spontaneous  coagulation  of 
milk  is  due  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  (produced  by  the  fermentation  of  lactin)  the 
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acid  neutralising  the  alkali  in  which  the  casein  was  dissolved,  and  thus  rendering  tlie 
casein  insoluble. 

Soliihlc  casein  always  contains  a  large  amount  of  mineral  matter  (when  coagulated 
by  alcohol,  8  to  10  per  cent.)-  Casein  coagulated  by  an  acid  yields  from  1  to  5  per 
cent,  ash,  and  the  ash  is  never  alkaline  (Schercr).  Casein  contains  phosphate  of 
calcium  as  a  constituent  part.  Mulder  (Arch.  f.  1828,  p.  155)  found  in  casein  6  per 
cent,  phosphate  of  calcium,  which  is  precipitated  on  coagulating  any  caseous  liquid  with 
an  acid,  although  enough  free  acid  be  added  to  dissolve  any  uncombined  phosphate  of 
calcium. 

Wlien  moist  casein  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon  begins  to  putrefy,  yielding  sulphide 
and  carbonate  of  ammonium,  a  neutral  oily  body,  having  a  disagreeable  smell, 
together  with  butyric  and  valeric  acids ;  at  the  same  time  the  undecomposed  casein 
dissolves  in  the  ammonia  formed  (Iljenko,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Isiii.  264).  According 
to  Bopp,  a  crystalline  body  possessing  a  most  powerful  odour,  is  formed  under  the 
same  circumstances.  When  casein  putrefies  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  it  yields  acetic, 
butyric,  valeric,  and  caprie  acids,  as  well  as  ammonia. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  coagulated  casein,  deducting  ash : 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 

Oxygen 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 

Oxygen 


Schercr. 

Rnchleder. 

Walther. 

Verdeil 

By  alcnliol. 

.  637 
.  7-2 
.  15-6 

By  ihe  turning 
of  milk. 
54-0 
7-2 
157 

\ 

By  acetic 
acid. 
53-8 
7-4 
157 

By  sulphuric 
acid. 

53-8 

71 

10 

0-9 

Dumas  and  Cahours.* 

^7. 

cow's  m  Ik 
by  acetic 
acid. 

.  53-5 
.  7-1 
.  15-8 


From  goat's 
milk, 
by  acetic 
acid. 
63-6 
71 
15-8 


From  asses* 
milk, 
by  noetic 
arid. 

537 
71 
160 


From  sheep's 
milk, 
by  acetic 
acid. 
63-5 
7-1 
15-8 


From  human    Fr^rn  hlood 


milk, 
by  alcohol. 

53-5 
7-1 
15-8 


by  we.ik  boil- 
ing alcohol  t 

53-8 
7-1 
15-9 


(Gerh.  iv.  487.) 


These  numbers  agree  very  closely  with  those  obtained  by  the  same  chemists  in  the 
analysis  of  albumin,  except  that  casein  appears  to  contain  less  sulphur  than  albumin 
(2-16,  Verdeil).  Casein  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  phosphorus,  except  in  the 
form  of  phosphate  of  calcium. 

Coagtdatcd  casein  is  readily  soluble  in  caustic  potash  ;  after  boiling,  the  solution 
contains  sulphide  of  potassium.  Wlien  casein  is  fused  with  caustic  potash,  ammonia 
is  first  evolved,  then  hydrogen ;  the  mass,  at  first  dark  brown,  gradually  clears  and 
becomes  yellow ;  it  is  then  completely  soluble  in  water,  and  contains  tyrosin,  leucin, 
valerate  (sometimes  butyrate),  and  oxalate  of  potassium,  as  well  as  the  potassium-salt 
of  a  volatile  acid  having  an  excrementitious  odour  (Li  ebig).  If  a  very  weak  solution 
of  alkali  is  saturated  with  casein,  the  alkaline  reaction  completely  disappears ;  the  so- 
lution thus  obtained  is  precipitated  by  all  acids  except  carbonic.  Casein  dissolves  in 
a  solution  of  phosphate  of  sodium,  and  neutralises  it  at  the  same  time.  It  also  dis- 
solves largely  in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  of  common  salt,  chloride  of  am- 
monium, nitrate  of  potassium,  &c.  These  solutions  do  not  coagulate  by  heat,  but 
liecome  gradually  covered  with  a  film  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute  alkahs  and  acids. 
The  same  film  is  formed  when  milk  is  heated. 

The  solutions  of  casein  are  precipitated  by  all  carihy  and  mdaJ'ic  salts.  The  pre- 
cipitates with  chloride,  sulpliate,  and  acetate  of  calcium  and  sulphate  of  magnesium, 
are  thrown  down  only  on  heating  the  liquid.  Compounds  insoluble  in  water  and 
hardening  on  exposure  to  the  air,  are  obtained  by  heating  casein  with  carbonate  of 
calcium  or  of  barium.  The  compound  of  casein  and  lime,  prepared  from  clotted  milk, 
is  imputrescible,  and  is  employed  in  distemper  painting.    (Gerhardt,  loc.  cit.) 

If  well  washed  casein,  while  still  moist,  be  digested  with  water  containing  0"0005  per 
cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves  completely.  The  liquid,  filtered  from  a  trace  of  fat, 
deflects  the  rays  of  polarised  light  to  the  left,  and  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  solu- 
tion of  albumin.  (Bouchardat.) 

*  The  a.she?  vai  icd  between  I'T)  and  ft-A  per  cent.    The  substance  was  dried  150°  C. 
t  See  "  Physiological  Sources  of  Casein."  (p.  812  ) 
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Ozone  acts  energetically  upon  casein,  the  casein  being  apparently  first  converted 
into  a  substance  resembling  albumin,  which  is  again  destroyed  on  prolonging  the  action 
of  the  ozone  (Grorup-Besanez,  Jahresb.  d.  Chem.  1858,  p.  63).  O.  Maschke  says 
that  he  obtained  by  this  reaction  a  crystallised  compound  of  casein  with  a  new  acid 
(ibid.  p.  543).  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  turns  casein  blue  or  violet,  forming  the 
same  products  of  decomposition  as  with  albumin.  Tannin,  from  gall-nuts,  precipitates 
the  most  dilute  alkaline  solutions  of  casein.  Mercuric  chloride  yields  -vrith  soluble 
casein  a  bulky  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  in  excess  of  alcohol :  the 
precipitate  does  not  contain  chlorine,  and  is  probably  identical  with  albuminate  of 
merciiry  (Eisner).  Soluble  casein  is  also  precipitated  by  acetate  and  suhacctatc  of 
lead,  by  alum,  mercurous  nitrcde,  and  sulphate  of  copper.  The  acetic  acid  solution  of 
casein  is  moreover  precipitated  hj  ferrocyanide,  chromate,  and  iodate  of  potassium. 

Casein  yields  the  same  products  as  albumin  with  sulphuric  acid  and  acid  chromate 
of  potassium  or  peroxide  of  manganese  (Guckelberger).  When  chlorine  is  passed 
through  ammoniaeal  sohition  of  casein,  a  product  is  likewise  obtained  analogous  to  that 
produced  in  the  same  way  from  albu.min. 

The  coagulation  of  milk  by  rennet  (the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fourth  stomach  of 
young  calves),  is  supposed  by  Liebig  to  result  from  the  animal  matter  acting  as  a  fer- 
ment, and  transforming  the  lactin  of  the  milk  into  lactic  acid;  since  millc  coagulated 
by  rennet  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C.  always  has  an  acid  reaction.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  milk  may  be  coagulated  by  rennet,  even  when  rendered  alkaline  Ijy  the 
addition  of  small  quantities  of  carbonate  of  soda,  so  that  after  coagulation  the  liquid 
still  remains  alkaline :  it  is  only  necessary  to  operate  at  a  higher  temperature  (between 
60°  and  60°  C.)   (Gerh.  iv.  490.) 

Sources  and  physiological  nature  of  Casein. — When  morbid  bile  is  evaporated,  a  film 
of  coagulated  mucus  and  of  a  caseous  substance  is  formed  (Frerichs,  Hann.  Ann.  v. 
pp.  1  and  2).  Moleschott  {Physiologie  des  Stoffwcchsels,  Erlangen,  1351.  p.  366,  &c.) 
found  casein  in  the  fluid  filling  the  interstices  of  cellular  tissue,  also  in  the  interstitial 
fluid  of  the  neck-hand.  M.  S.  Schultze  found  casein  in  the  liquid  impregnating  the 
middle  lining  of  the  arteries:  in  100  pts.  of  the  dried  fibrous  lining  membrane  of  the 
aorta  thoracica,  out  of  17'4 — 23-1  pts.  .soluble  constituents,  7'24  pts.  casein  ;  and  in  the 
middle  lining  of  the  carotid,  which  contains  more  contractile  fibrous  cells  than  the  aorta, 
in  39  per  cent,  soluble  pts.  21  pts.  of  casein  were  found.  The  juice  of  fle.sh  appears  to 
contain  casein  ;  at  least  this  substance  has  bieen  found  in  the  liquid  pressed  from  flesh. 
It  is  not  certain  that  bloo<l  contains  casein.  Dumas  and  Cahoiirs  have  extracted  from 
the  coag-ulum  of  blood,  a  substance  which  has  the  same  composition  as  casein  (see 
analysis  of  casein),  but  is  soluble  in  warm  alcohol  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  vi.  415).  Fre- 
richs alnnost  always  observed  in  the  soluble  constitvients  of  the  contents  of  the  in- 
testine, albuminous  compounds  sometimes  having  the  properties  of  albumin,  sometimes 
of  casein.  A  substance  resembling  casein  is  extracted  by  boiling  alcohol  from  the 
contents  of  the  small  intestine  of  the  human  fcetus,  from  the  flfth  to  the  sixth  month 
(Lelimann).    The  presence  of  casein  in  the  chyle  is  exceedingly  improbable.  (L  eh  m.) 

When  yoke  of  egg  is  treated  with  ether  and  water,  a  coagulum  collects  under  tlie 
yellow  stratum  of  ether.  If,  after  removing  the  ether,  the  coagulum  be  filtered  off  and 
washed  until  the  wash-water  becomes  only  opaline  by  heat,  a  substance  remains  on  the 
filter  identical  with  casein  prepared  by  Eochleder's  or  Bopp's  method  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xiv.  253 — 6  ;  Bopp,  il/id.  Ixix.  16 — 37),  only  that  it  contains  a  little  albumin  poor  in 
salts;  the  albumin  was  precipitated  by  diluting  the  j'oke  solution  with  water  (Gmelin, 
Handbuch,  viii.  2,  282).  Casein  has  been  said  to  exist  in  urina  chylosa.  Reveil 
says  that  the  urine  of  a  child  twenty-two  weeks  old,  collected  in  his  presence,  con- 
contained  all  the  constituents  of  milk.  Lehmann  and  Clievalier  were  unable  to 
confirm  this  statement.  Lehmann  does  not  deny  that  albuminoi'dal  substances  may  pass 
into  the  urine,  but  with  their  properties  so  changed  as  not  to  agree  \rit\i  those  of  any 
known  albuminoidal  compound. 

Coagulable  albuminate  is  sometimes  found  in  the  discharge  of  serous  skin.  Casein 
is  not  contained  in  normal  pus,  nor  has  it  been  detected  with  certainty  in  abnormal 
pus. 

The  casein  of  human  milk  is  stated  by  Simon  to  be  yellowish-white  and  very  friable ; 
it  absorbed  moisture  from  the  air,  and  was  but  incompletely  precipitated  by  alum  or 
by  acetic  acid,  from  its  aqueous  solution.  Casein  from  cow's  milk  is  less  soluble  in 
water,  and  becomes  viscid  and  horny  on  drying.  Canine  milk  gives  a  casein  which 
does  not  liecome  viscid  and  horny  when  dried,  and  is  less  soluble  in  water. 

The  following  are  the  percentages  of  casein  in  milli  from  various  sources.  (Gmelin, 
Handb.  viii.  [2]  254,  5.) 
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Human. 
3-37  (Cletnm) 
27-31  (Haidlen). 
*3  924  (  VerTiois  and 
Becquerel). 

Cow. 

3-  0-3M  (Boussinfrmilt) 

4-  ltj  average  (Playfair), 
5'52  (Vernois  and  liec- 

querel). 

Brrcii. 
14-G  (Simon). 
'J  7.3_13  fi  (Dumas). 
ll'CO  (  Vernois  and  Bec- 
querel). 

Ass. 

1-95  (Peligot). 

1-70  Gubler  and  Qne- 

venne). 
3  .'j7  (\'ern()is  and  Bee- 

querel). 

G(1AT. 
l-i2  ( Paven). 
iii)3  (Clemni). 
''■^[  { Veriiois  and  Bec- 
(|ucrfl). 

Sow. 
R  4S  (H.  Scherer). 
7-36  do. 

Essex  sow. 

Sheep. 
l.^>  3  (Stipriaan, Luiscius, 

anil  Bondt). 
CrDS  (  Vernois  and  Bec- 

querel). 

Mare. 
IC'2  ( Liiiscius  and 

Bondt,. 
3'2'I  (Vernois  and  liec 
tiuerel). 

The  soluble  casein  of  milk  is  rapiJly  coagulated  by  the  gastric  juice,  aiirt  then  pra- 
dually  digested.  Milk  is  the  most  indigestible  of  albimiinous  bodies.  A  dog  digests 
100  grammes  of  cheese  in  3 — 3'5  hours  ;  boiled  casein  in  7  hours.  E.  \.  Sehriider  re- 
marked that  in  the  human  stomach,  2-5  houi-s  after  freslj  milk  hud  becu  tii.ken,  cuseiii 
still  remained  in  the  form  of  amorphous  or  tihny  transjiarent  lumps;  and  even  after 
the  lapse  of  3i  hours,  undissolved  milk  globules,  adhering  to  small  coagula  of  casein, 
were  almost  always  found,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  milk  seemed  to  have  passed 
from  the  stomach.  Cheeses  which  are  hard,  fat,  and  poor  in  salts,  are  more  difficult 
of  digestion  than  loosely  coagulated,  moist,  and  fresh  cheeses  (Gmelin,  Handli.  iv. 
[2]  616).  The  digestibility  of  casein  naturally  depends  upon  its  state  of  aggregation ; 
the  casein  of  human  milk,  which  coagulates  with  great  difficulty,  is  more  readily 
digested  than  that  of  cow's  milk,  which  is  more  viscid.  C.  E.  L. 

CASEimr,  "VEGETABIiS.    See  Legumin. 

CASSAVA.  Motisaclii;  Ccwsnve,  Cassava  Brrrid,  is  a  kind  of  starch,  obtained 
fi'om  the  root  of  the  maniock  {Jatropha  manihot,  L.)  in  the  West  Indies,  where  this 
plant  is  indigenous.  The  root  is  grated  to  a  pulp,  which  is  strongly  .squeezed  in  bags 
by  a  press.  The  juice  contains  nearly  one-half  per  cent,  of  an  exceedingly  poisonous 
matter,  volatile,  and  therefore  entirely  dissipated  by  the  heat  on  iron  plates,  to  which 
the  pressed  and  crumbled  pulp  is  exposed.  Of  that  poison,  as  olitained  by  distillation, 
35  drops  sei-ved  to  kill,  with  horrible  convulsions,  in  six  minutes,  a  negro  who  had  been 
convicted  of  murder  by  poison.  Cassava  may  be  freed  from  woody  particles  by  solu- 
tion, filtration,  and  evaporation.  If  in  this  state  it  is  exposed  to  heat  on  an  iron  plate, 
it  concretes  into  mammellatcd  small  lumps,  called  tapioca,  an  agreeable  food,  which  is 
often  imitated  liy  means  of  potato-starch. 

Cassava  flour  may  be  distinguished,  by  tlie  microscojie,.  from  arrow-root,  potato- 
starch,  and  wheat-starch,  liy  the  iihape  of  its  particles,  wliieh  are  spherules  of  ~^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  while  those  of  the  second  and  thii'd  farina  are  ellipsoids,  varying 
in  size  ;  and  those  of  the  fourth  are  sphendes,  clustered  more  or  less  together.  U. 

CASSEIi  YEIiIiOW.    See  Lfad,  Oxychi.oride  of. 

CASSZA  CA2£irO?HYI.3iATA.  The  bark  of  Dkuphdliuin  cari/oplii/Uainm 
(Nees),  a  lauraceous  tree  growing  in  Brazil.  It  has  an  agreealde  taste  of  cloves,  an 
aromatic  odour,  and  contains,  according  to  Trommsdorff,  19  per  cent,  resin,  8  0  tannin, 
10  gum  and  phosphate  of  calcium,  and  59  woody  fibre.  It  also  j'ields  an  aromatic 
volatile  oil  containing  eugenic  acid.    (Ilandw.  d.  Chem.  2'"  Aufl.  ii.  [2]  820.) 

CASSIA  CZSi'13'AIVION'EA,  Cinnamon  Cassia,  Chinrsc  Cassia  hark,  is  the 
liass  or  inner  bark  of  Cinnamonwin  aromaticum,  a  lauraceous  tree  indigenous  in  China, 
and  cidtivated  in  Java.  It  has  a  burning  taste  and  aromatic  odour,  and  contains,  ac- 
cording to  Bucholz,  4'0  per  cent,  sott  resin,  l-t'6  extractive  matter,  61:'3  woody  fibre, 
and  bassorin;  volatile  oil,  &c.  According  to  Mulder,  it  also  contains  tannic  acid 
(Handwijrt.)  By  distillation  with  salt  water,  it  yields  oil  of  cassia,  an  oil  mainly 
consisting  of  cinnamic  aldehyde,  and  nearly  identical  with  the  oil  obtained  from  Ceylon 
cinnamon. 

CASSIA  FISTUJjA.  Tlie  fruit  of  Hacti/rilohiuyn  fistula,  a  leguminous  plant 
growing  in  In<lia  and  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  According  to  Vauquelin,  it  contains 
14-8  per  cent,  sugar,  and  1'5  gum,  together  with  pectin,  gluten,  &c.  ;  according  to 
Caventou,  it  contains  cassiin.  The  legume  is  divided  into  a  number  of  transverse 
cells,  filled  with  a  sweet,  slight  acid  pulp,  100  pts.  of  which  contain,  according  to  Henry  : 

Sugar.  Gum.        Tannir. .       Yellow  colouring  \yater. 

matter  and  mucus. 

West  Indian       .       69-2  2-6  3-9  1-3  23-2 

African       .       .       61-0  67         13-2  —  19-0 

CASSIA  BUDS.  The  undeveloped  flowers  of  Cinnamonum  Louresii  (Nees). 
By  distillation  with  salt  water,  they  yield  oil  of  cassia.  (Handw.) 


*  Casein  and  extractive  matter:  average  of  8'.i  persons  (I  932—7  092). 
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CASSIXir.  A  bitter  principle  obtained  from  Cassia  fistula.  It  is  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Caventou,  J.  Pharm.  xiii.  340.) 

CA-SSXTEBXTE.    Native  oxide  of  tin.    (See  Tnsr.) 

CASSXTEBOTANTAXiITE.  Tantalite  from  Broddbo  in  Finland,  containing 
oxide  of  tin.    (See  Tantalite.) 

CASSXITS,  PVBFXiE  or.  A  purple  compound  of  the  oxides  of  gold  and  tin. 
(See  Gold.) 

CASSOSfXC  ACID.  A  syrupy  uncrystallisable  acid,  obtained,  together  with 
oxalic  and  saccharic  acid,  by  oxidising  cane-sugar  with  nitric  acid.  It  forms  a  specu- 
lum with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  barium-salt  appears  to  contain  C*H^Ba-0'.  (Siewert, 
Institut.  xxi.  78.) 

CASTEXHAVDXTE.  A  mineral  from  the  diamond  sands  of  Bahia  in  Brazil. 
It  consists  mainly  of  hydrated  phosphate  of  yttrium,  and  occurs  in  imperfect  crystals 
or  irregular  grains,  probably  trimetric,  of  greyish-white  or  pale  yellow  colour,  unctuous 
adamantine  lustre,  harder  than  fluorspar,  but  scratched  by  a  steel  point.  (D amour, 
Institut.  1853,  p.  78.) 

CASTXliXiOVA  EXiASTXCA.  A  Mexican  scrophulariaeeous  plant,  which  yields 
caoutchouc. 

CASXX9TE.  A  crystalline  basic  substance,  obtained  from  the  seed  of  Vitex  Agnus 
castus,  L.  It  is  bitter,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acids ;  forms 
a  crj-staUine  hydrochlorate.    (Landerer,  Buchner's  Eepert.  Uv.  90.) 

CASTOX&.    A  variety  of  Petalite  (q.  v.) 

CASTOREtTBX.  Bibergcil. — A  substance  found  in  a  pair  of  small  sacs  situated 
in  the  genital  organs  of  the  beaver  {Castor  Fiber  and  Castor  amcricinus).  There  are 
three  sorts  of  it,  Kussian,  Bavarian,  and  American  or  Canadian.  Of  these,  the  Eussian 
is  most  valued,  though  the  Bavarian  is  considered  nearly  equal  to  it.  Castoreum 
when  fresh,  is  soft  and  unctuous,  but  becomes  hard  and  firm  when  dry  ;  it  has  a  black 
or  brownish-black  colour,  and  is  somewhat  shining.  It  has  a  peculiar  pungent  odour, 
and  a  bitterish  spicy  taste,  which  irritates  the  throat ;  it  is  u^ed  in  medicine  as  an 
antispasmodic. 

According  to  Brandes,  Eussian  and  Canadian  castoreum  differ  considerably  in  com- 


position, as  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Volatile  oil                                                        1-00  2-00 

Castoreum  resin   13-85  58*60 

Cholesterin  —  1'20 

Castorin                                                            0-33  2-50 

Albumin  0-05  1-60 

Glutinous  substance                                          2-30  2-00 

Extract  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol            .        0'20  2'40 

Carbonate  of  ammonium      ....         0-82  0'80 

Phosphate  of  calcium  Vii  1-40 

Carbonate  of  calcium   33-60  2*60 

Sulphates  of  potassium,  calcium,  and  mag- 
nesium  0-20  — 

Gelatinous  substance  extracted  by  potash  .  2*30  8-40 
Gelatinous  substance,  extractable  by  potash, 

soluble  in  alcohol  —  1'60 

Membranes,  skin,  &c.   20'03  3*30 

Water  and  loss   22-83  11-70 


98-95  100-10 


Wohler  by  distilling  Canadian  castoreum  with  water,  obtained  phenic  acid,  together 
with  benzoic  acid  and  salicin  ;  he  suspected  also  the  presence  of  ellagic  and  salicylic 
acid.  Lelimann  found  bile  in  fresh  castoreum,  by  Pettenkofer's  test ;  also  alkaline 
sebates  and  urates,  and  an  albuminoidal  substance.  Laugier,  Brandes,  Batka,  and 
Eiegel,  found  benzoic  acid.  Lehmann  found,  as  the  mineral  constituents  of  castoreum, 
a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  sal-ammoniac,  and  other  soluble  salts,  also 
phosphate  of  sodium  and  ammonium,  and  an  abundance  of  phosphate  of  calcium  and 
phosphate  of  magnesium. 

A  substance  resembling  castoreum  is  likewise  secreted  by  the  prepuce  {Prapittiian 
penis  and  clitoridis)  of  man  and  of  the  horse.  Lehmann  gives  the  following  table  of 
the  composition  of :  A.  Fresh  German  castoreum  ;  B.  Smoked  Eussian  ;  C.Canadian; 
D.  Smcy  ma  praputii  of  the  horse;  E.  of  man: 
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A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

Ethereal  extract 

7-4 

2-6 

8-2 

49-9 

52-8 

AlcohoKc  extract 

677 

64-3 

41-3 

9-6 

7-5 

Water  extract 

2-6 

1-9 

4-8 

5-4 

61 

Acetic  acid  extract  . 

U-2 

18-5 

21-4 

6-4 

9-7 

,,       consisting  of 

carbonate  of  calcium  and  al- 

buminoidal  substance  . 

2-4 

3-4 

6-8 

2-8 

5-6 

Portions  of  skin 

5-7 

9-4 

18  4 

26-8 

18-5 

1000 

100-0 

99-9 

99-9 

100-2 

The  ethereal  extracts  contained  saponifiable  fats,  cholesterin,  and  castorin,  and  a  fat 
•which  became  very  finely  divided  in  water. 

Castorenm  resin  is  obtained  by  evaporating  tlie  mother-liquor  of  castorin  {vid.  inf.) 
to  dryness,  exhausting  the  residue  with  water,  then  dissolving  in  alcohol,  and  eva- 
porating. It  is  black-brown,  shining,  brittle,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  soluble  in 
aqueous  alkalis,  and  precipitated  tlierefrom  by  acids. 

Castor cum-oil,  obtained  by  distilling  castoreum  with  water,  is  pale  yellow,  viscid, 
Bpai-ingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol,  and  has  a  sharp  bitter  taste.  Russkm 
castoreum  yields  2  per  cent,  of  this  oil ;  Canadian  1  per  cent.  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2" 
Aufl  ii.  [2]  1034.) 

C  ASTOIRIIT.  A  fatty  substance  obtained  from  castoreum.  A  solution  of  castoreum 
in  6  pts.  of  alcohol  saturated  while  warm,  yields  on  cooling  a  deposit  of  ordinary  fat, 
and  the  mother-liquor  deposits  crystals  'of  castorin  by  slow  evaporation.  This  sub- 
stance, when  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation,  forms  delicate,  transparent,  four-sided 
needles,  having  a  faint  taste  and  smell  of  castoreum.  It  melts  in  boiling  water,  and 
solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  hard  translucent,  pulverisable  mass.  It  is  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol ;  ether  dissolves  it  readUy  ;  volatile  oils  only  when  warm.  It 
appears  to  volatilise  with  vapour  of  water.  It  dissolves  without  alteration  in  boiling 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  strong  acetic  acid,  in  caustic  alkalis.  According  to  Brandes, 
it  forms  a  peculiar  compound  with  nitric  acid.    (Gerh.  iv.  280.) 

CASTOR  QZIa.  This  oil,  much  used  in  mediciue  as  a  purgative,  is  extracted  from 
the  seed  of  Bicinus  commimis.  a  euphorbiaceous  plant  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies 
and  other  warm  climates.  It  is  viscid,  yellowish,  odourless,  and  has  a  faint  taste, 
which  becomes  acrid  when  the  oil  is  rancid.  It  solidifies  at  - 18°  C.  Specific 
gravity  0-969  at  12°  C.  It  is  distinguished  from  other  oils  by  its  easy  solulnlity  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  a  mixture  of  several  glyeerides.  When  saponified  by  an 
alkali,  it  yields  a  soap  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and  from  which  mineral  acids  sepa- 
rate a  mixture  of  acids,  oily  at  common  temperatures,  and  consisting  mainly  of  ricino- 
leie  acid,  C'^'H^'O^.  When  this  oily  mixture  is  dissolved  in  a  third  of  its  volume  of 
alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  cooled  to  — 15°  or  — 12°  C,  it  deposits  a  small  quantity  of 
nacreous  scales,  apparently  consisting  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids. 

Castor-oil  gives  by  analysis  : 


Saussure. 

Ure. 

Lefort. 

Carbon 

7418 

74-00 

74-58 

74-35 

Hydrogen 

11-03 

10-29 

11-48 

11-35 

Oxygen  . 

14-79 

16-71 

13-94 

14-30 

10000 

100-00 

100-00 

100  00 

Ammonia  converts  castor-oil  into  ricinolamide,  N.H^.C'H^^O'.  When  castor  oil  is 
distilled  with  potash,  sebate  of  potassium  remains  in  the  retort,  and  an  oily  liquid 
passes  over,  consisting  of  caprylic  or  oenanthylic  alcohol,  and  methyl-cenanthyl  (see 
Alcohols,  p.  98).  Castor-oil  treated  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  acid 
ehromate  of  potassium,  yields  oenanthylic  acid  and  hydride  of  valeryl.  Nitric  acid 
attacks  it  with  violence,  and  converts  it  into  cenanthyhc  acid.  Peroxide  of  nitrogen 
causes  it  to  solidify.  Castor-oil  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  exposed  to  the  action 
of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  is  converted  into  glj-cerin,  and  contains  ethyl-compounds 
formed  by  the  fatty  acids  previously  in  combination  with  the  glycerin.  Castor-oil 
subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yields  hydride  of  cenanthyl  and  oenanthylic  acid,  together 
with  small  quantities  of  acrolein  and  solid  fatty  acids.    (Gerh.  ii.  903.) 

CATAZairsiS,  or  Contact  action. — Terms  apf.lied  by  Berzelius  and  Mitscherlich 
to  those  cases  of  chemical  action  in  which  a  substance  appears  to  induce  decomposition 
in  another  body,  without  itself  undergoing  perceptible  alteration,  or  at  all  events  with- 
out entering  into  combination  with  either  of  the  elements  of  that  compound.  (See 
Contact  Action.) 

CATAPliSXXTE.    A  silicate  containing  zirconium,  from  the  island  Lamo,  near 
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Brevig,  Norway,  together  witli  zircon,  leucophane,  mosandrite,  imd  tritornite.  Im- 
perfect prismatic  crystals,  with  perfect  basal  cleavage.  Specific  gravity  2-8.  Hai'dness 
near  6.  Opaque,  with  light  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  little  lustre.  Melts  easily 
to  a  white  enamel  before  the  blowpipe  on  platinum;  gives  a  colourless  glass  with 
borax;  blue  with  cobalt-solution.  Dissolves  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid  without 
gelatinising.    Mean  of  analyses  : 

SiO^       Zr'O'        Al^O'       Na-0         Ca^O      Fe-0  H^O 
46-67       29-57         0-92         10-45  4-13   .    0-56        8-96  =  101-26 

agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  3(M20.Si02)  +  2(Zr*05.3SiO-)  -I-  2aq.,  which  if  zir- 
conia  be  regarded  as  a  protoxide  {zr  =  |Zr),  may  be  reduced  to  that  of  a  metasilicate 
(M-^r«)Si'0"  +  aq.    (Weibye  and  Sjogren,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxix.  299  ;  Dana,  ii.  308.) 

CATA,WBARXTE.  A  name  given  by  Lieber  (Sill.  Am.  J.  xxviii.  148),  to  a 
rock  which  accompanies  itacolumite,  and  appears  to  stand,  as  a  magnesium  rock  or 
slate,  between  itacolumite  and  itabirite. 

CATECHCf,  formerly  called  also  Terra  japonica,  is  an  extract  rich  in  tannin, 
obtained  by  boiling  in  water  the  parts  of  several  plants  growing  in  India,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished into  three  sorts  in  commerce.  1.  Bombay  Catechu,  from  the  Arcca 
caUchu,  is  prepared  by  boiling  tlie  fruit  of  the  arcca  palm  in  water,  the  first  portions 
of  the  decoction  being  the  strongest,  and  affording  the  quahty  called  Cassu,  the  latter 
portions,  the  weaker  sort  called  Court/.  The  best  occurs  in  dense  irregular  lumps  of  a 
a  dark  brown  colour.  It  is  (>paque,  with  an  even,  slightly  unctuous,  shining  fracture. 
Another  variety  called  catechu  verum  has  a  somewhat  reddish-brown  colour,  a  fatty 
lustre,  a  splintery  conchoi'dal  fracture,  and  is  translucent  on  the  edges.  Bombay 
catechu  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  yielding  a  dark  brown  liquor,  very 
rich  in  tannic  acid,  and  affording  copious  precipitates  with  solution  of  glue  and  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Bengal  Catechu,  is  obtained  from  ^he  Acacia  {Mimosa)  Catechu,  by  boiling 
the  twigs  and  unripe  pods  in  water.  It  has  a  lower  specific  gra-vity,  is  of  a  pale  brown 
colour,  with  a  yellowish  cast.  It  is  opaque,  with  a  glimmering  lustre  on  the  frac- 
tured siirface  only,  and  traversed  by  dark  brown  shining  stripes.  AATien  treated  with 
cold  water,  it  leaves  a  large  residuum,  but  boiling  by  water  it  is  mostly  taken  up ;  the 
solution  contains  less  tannin,  but  more  catcchin,  than  the  Bombay  sort. 

3.  The  third  kind,  called  Gambir  Catechu,  is  referred  to  the  Neciicha  (Uncaria) 
Gatnbir,  from  which  also  kino  is  obtained.  It  occurs  in  cubical  pieces  of  1  to  li  inches, 
opaque,  and  of  a  brown  yellow  or  bright  yellow  colour.  Their  fracture  is  even  and 
dull.  It  is  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  almost  completely  in  boiling  water,  the 
solution  affording  copious  precipitates  with  glue  and  sulphuric  acid. 

4.  A  fourth  kind  called  Egyptian  or  Nubian  Catechu,  is  said  by  Landererto  be 
obtained  by  the  collectors  of  gum  by  boiling  the  fruits  of  gummiferous  acacias,  and 
to  be  exposed  for  sale  in  the  bazaars  of  Smjrrna,  and  at  Constantinople.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  soluble  in  water,  but  differs  from  the  other  varieties  in  many  respects. 

All  kinds  of  catechu  dissolve  in  great  measure  in  alcohol;  and  soften  with  heat. 
The  specific  gravity  of  good  Bombay  catechu  is  1-39  ;  of  Bengal  catechu  1-28  ;  and  of 
the  Gambir  variety,  1-40.  Catechu  is  used  as  an  astringent  in  medicine,  and  for  tan- 
ning leather,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  oak  bark.  The  comparative  value  of  catechu 
for  tanning  may  be  measured  by  the  proportion  of  gelatin  which  is  required  to  precipi- 
tate all  its  tannin.  Catechu  is  also  used  in  dyeing,  especially  for  silk  and  wool.  When 
treated  with  nitric  acid  at  45°  C,  it  yields  a  bright  yellow  powder,  possessing  all  the 
properties  of  picric  acid,  but  much  more  soluble  in  water.  Silk  and  wool  may  be  easily 
dyed  in  the  aqueous  solution. 

Catechu  has  lately  been  much  used  to  prevent  the  formation  of  boiler  incrustations, 
or  to  remove  them  when  formed ;  the  quantity  required  is  such  as  will  slightly  colovu' 
the  water.    (Newton,  Rep.  of  Patent  Inventions,  1858;  DingL  pol.  J.  cxlviii.  315.) 

Catechu  is  mainly  composed  of  two  principles,  catechin  and  catcchutannic  acid, 
together  with  a  brown  colouring  matter. 

Catechin,  Catechzicic  acid,  or  Tannincfenic  acid,  is  obtained  from  Bengal  catechu, 
by  digesting  it  for  24  hours  in  cold  water  to  extract  the  tannin,  and  then  boihng  the 
residue  several  times  with  water.  The  yellow  catechucic  acid  which  deposits  itself  during 
the  cooling  is  to  be  collected  upon  a  filter,  washed  repeatedly  with  cold  water,  and 
finally  dissolved  in  six  times  its  weight  of  water  with  purified  bone-black  to  deodorise  it. 
White  catechucic  acid  separates  from  the  hot  filtered  solution  as  it  cools.  It  is  now 
to  be  washed  on  a  filter  with  cold  water,  quickly  dried  on  bibulous  paper,  and  more 
completely  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump.  Other  processes,  but  less  simple,  have 
been  prescribed 

Pure  catechin  is  a  white  powder  composed  of  very  small  silky  needles.  It  dissolves 
in  1133  pts.  of  water  at  17°  C,  forming  a  colomdess  tasteless  solution,  which  has  no 
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effect  oil  the  colour  of  litmus  ;  it  dissolves  in  3  pts.  of  boiHng  water  (forming  absolution 
said  to  liave  an  acid  reaction),  in  5  or  6  pts.  of  cold  alcohol,  2  or  3  pts.  boiling  alcohol 
120  pts.  of  cold  ether  and  7  to  8  pts.  boiling  ether.  According  to  Zwenger's  analysis 
it  contains  61 '3  per  cent,  carbon  and  4-8  hydrogen,  whence  Zwenger  deduces  the  formula 
C-oH'^O'. 

Catechin  melts  at  217°  (Zwenger),  and  solidifies  to  a  translucent,  amorphous,  brittle 
mass.  After  drying  at  100°  C.  it  gives  off  i-'l  per  cent  water  when  melted.  When 
heated  above  its  melting  point,  it  turns  brown,  and  intumesces,  giving  oiF  water  and 
carbonic  acid.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  an  empyreumatic  oil  and  an  acid  watery 
liquid,  which  yields  by  evaporation  crystals  of  pyrocatechin  or  oxyphenic  acid  (q.  v.) 

Dilute  mineral  acids  dissolve  catechin  without  altering  it ;  strong  acids  decompose 
it ;  with  strong  sulphiu-ic  acid  it  forms  a  deep  purple  liquid. 

Catechin  does  not  form  definite  compounds  with  bases.  It  absorbs  ammonia,  but 
gives  it  up  again  in  vacuo.  The  fixed  alkalis  colour  it  yellow,  brown,  and  black.  It 
does  not  decompose  alkaline  carbonates,  or  precipitate  the  solutions  of  hy<lrate  or 
acetate  of  calcium  or  barium.  It  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  acetate  and  subacetate 
of  lead ;  dark  green  with  ferric  chloride  ;  greenish-black  or  violet  with  ferroso-ferric 
sulphate  ;  brown  or  black  with  sulphate  of  copper ;  brown  or  black  with  salts  of  silver, 
gold,  and  platinum,  the  metals  being  reduced.  These  decompositions  often  take  place 
after  a  time  only,  or  on  heating  the  liquid,  and  are  always  accompanied  by  decompo- 
sition of  the  catechin.  Solutions  of  gelatin,  starch,  tartar-emetic,  and  salts  of  quinine 
or  morphine,  are  not  precipitated  by  catechin.    (Gerh.  ii.  882). 

Catechu-tannic  Acid.  Cachoutannic  acid.  Tannin  of  Catechu.  To  ob- 
tain this  acid,  the  aqueous  infusion  of  catechu  is  heated  wdth  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  after  the  liquid  has  been  clarified  from  the  colouring  matter,  &c.,  thereby  thrown 
down,  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  form.  This 
precipitate  is  washed  on  a  filter  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  pressed  between  paper,  and 
dissolved  in  pure  water,  the  solution  digested  with  carbonate  of  lead,  the  solid  matter 
thrown  on  a  filter,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  in  vacuo.  The  product  thus  obtained  is 
purified  by  re-solution  in  ether  containing  alcohol.  Another  mode  of  preparation  is  to 
exhaust  powdered  catechu  with  ether  in  a  displacement-apparatus  and  evaporate  the 
ethereal  solution.    A  yellowish  porous  mass  then  remains  resembling  gallotannic  acid. 

Cachoutannic  acid  has  a  purely  astringent  taste,  and  resembles  gallotanic  acid  in 
many  of  its  properties,  but  is  distinguished  therefrom  by  not  precipitating  tartar- 
emetic,  and  by  forming  a  greyish-green  precipitate  with  ferric  salts.  It  does  not 
precipitate  ferrous  salts.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  insoluble  in  oils 
both  fixed  and  volatile  ;  its  solutions  are  precipitated  by  gelatin.  It  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  though  more  so  than  gallotannic  acid. 

According  to  Pelouze,  catechutannic  acid  contains  C'lI'^O'. 

Catechutannic  acid  softens  when  heated,  and  yields  by  distillation  a  yellow  empy- 
reumatic oil,  together  with  a  watery  liquid  which  gives  a  greenish-grey  precipitate 
with  ferric  salts,  and  is  coloured  brown  by  alkalis. 

The  solution  of  catechu-tannic  acid  alters  qiiiekly  by  exposure  to  the  air,  becoming 
red,  and  leaving  on  evaporation  a  substance  which  no  longer  re-dissolves  completely  in 
water.    According  to  Delifs,  catechin  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition. 

The  salts  of  cateclmtanuic  aciil  are  too  unstable  to  be  prepared  in  the  pure  state. 
The  2Mtassium-sa!t  is  very  soluble,  and  precipitates  gelatin  after  addition  of  an  acid. 
Tlie  catechutannates  of  the  eartli-metals  and  heavy  metals  form  sparingly  soluble  pre- 
cipitates. 

CA.THA  EDTTXiIS.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  called  Kal  by  the  Arabs,  are  brought 
from  the  interior  to  Aden ;  they  are  said  to  produce  sleeplessness  and  an  agreeable 
state  of  excitement. 

CATHABTIir.  The  purgative  principle  of  senna  (the  leaves  and  fruits  of  several 
shrubs  of  the  genus  Cassia,  order  Zf(72«)«z«o«<s).  It  is  prepared  by  evaporating  the 
alcoholic  extract  of  senna,  reilissolving  in  water,  precipitating  with  acetate  of  lead, 
separating  the  excess  of  lead  from  the  solution  by  sulphuretted  hj'drogen,  and  evapo- 
rating the  filtrate.  It  is  a  brownish  yellow,  uncrystallisable,  diaphanous  mass,  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether ;  its  taste  is  bitter  and  disgusting.  By  dry 
distillation  it  yields  products  free  from  nitrogen.  Alkalis  turn  it  brown ;  with  sub- 
acetate  of  lead  and  tincture  of  galls,  it  forms  yellow  precipitates  (Lassaigne  and 
Feneuille,  Ann.  Ch.Phys.  [2]xvi.  18).  Winckler  (.lahrb.pr.  Pharm.xix.  223)  applies 
the  term  cathartin  to  a  bitter  substance  contained  in  the  berries  of  the  buckthorn 
{lihamnus  catharticiis).    (See  Ehamno-Cathartin.) 

CATHODE,  or  Kathode. — Faraday's  term  for  the  negative  pole  or  electrode  in  the 
voltaic  circuit,  the  elements  there  eliminated  being  called  cations,  or  kations.  (See 
Anion,  p.  296.) 
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CATKIirXTE.  A  reddish  clay  stone  from  the  Goteau  de  Prairies,  west  of  the 
Mississippi.    (Jackson,  Sill.  Am.  J.  xxxv.  388.) 

CAT'S  BTS.    A  translucent  quartz  of  beautiful  appearance  brought  from  Ceylon. 

Its  colours  are  green,  grey,  brown,  and  red  of  various  shades.  Fracture  imperfectly 
conehoidal.  Translucent  with  vitreous  internal  lustre.  It  derives  its  name  from  a 
peculiar  play  of  light  {chatoyant),  arising  from  fibres  interspersed.  It  scratches  quartz, 
is  easily  broken,  and  resists  the  blowpipe.  Specific  gravity  2-64.  Contains,  according 
to  Klaproth,  95  per  cent,  silica,  175  alumina,  1'5  Ume,  and  0-25  oxide  of  iron.  It  is 
valued  for  setting  as  a  precious  stone.  U. 

CATTXiOPHTIiXiXN'.  A  resinous  medicinal  preparation  obtained  in  North 
yVmerica  from  Caidophyllum  Halictrdides.    (Buchner's  N.  Repert.  vi.  188.) 

CATTSTICXTV.  The  quality  possessed  by  strong  alkalis,  acids,  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, &c.,  of  corroding  the  skin  and  flesh  of  animals.  In  the  old  language  of  surgery, 
caustics  were  divided  into  the  actual,  such  as  red-hot  iron  and  tnoxa,  and  the  poten- 
tial, such  as  the  above-mentioned  preparations. 

CAVO^bXSfXXS.    See  Nephelix. 

CAWS.    A  miner's  term  for  native  sulphate  of  barium. 

CESA^,  OXSi  OP  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Oleum  de  ccdro,  which  is  one  of  the 
names  of  oil  of  citron). — A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  wood  of  the  Virginian  cedar, 
Junvperus  Virginiana,  which  is  used  for  making  pencils,  and  owes  its  agreeable  odour 
to  this  oil.  It  is  a  soft  semi-solid  mass,  consisting  of  a  liquid  hydrocarbon,  cedrene, 
C'*H'-\  and  an  oxygenated  camphor  or  stearoptene,  containing  C'^H^O. 

To  obtain  the  camplior,  the  crude  oil  is  distilled;  the  distUlate  is  pressed  between 
linen  or  calico,  to  free  it  from  the  greater  portion  of  the  liquid  cedrene  which  adheres 
to  it,  and  then  ciystallised  from  alcohol  of  ordinary  strength,  which  retains  the  rest 
of  the  cedrene  in  solution. 

Cedar-camphor  thus  purified  is  a  crystalline  mass  of  great  beauty  and  lustre,  having 
an  aromatic  odour,  like  that  of  pencil-wood,  but  not  much  taste.  It  melts  at  74°  C. 
and  boils  at  282°.  Vapour-density  =  8'4.  It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water,  but 
freely  in  alcohol,  whence  it  crystallises  in  needles  having  a  sUky  lustre.  It  gives  by 
analysis,  81  per  cent,  carbon  and  11"8  liydrogen,  agi-eeing  with  the  preceding  formulaj 
hence  it  is  isomeric  with  camphor  of  cubebs  (j.  v.)  By  distillation  with  phosphoric 
anhydride,  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  cedrene,  C'^H-^O  =  Cff'  +  H^O.  With 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  it  yields  an  aromatic  substance,  which  has  not  yet  been 
analysed.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  colours  it  strongly  and  separates  an  amber-coloured 
oil  (Walter,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.[3]  I.  1.  498).  According  to  Bertagnini  (Compt.  rend. 
XXXV.  800),  oU  of  cedar  combines  wth  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals. 

CEDREirS.  C'H^^. — This  body  is  produced  from  the  concrete  portion  of  cedar- 
oil  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  anhydride.  It  is  oUy,  aromatic,  and  has  a  peppery 
taste.  Specific  gra\aty  0-984  at  15°  C.  Boils  at  248°.  Vapour-density  7-6  (4  vol.) 
(Walter,  loc.  cit.) 

CEXtRXir.    See  Cedbon. 

CEBRXRET.    One  of  the  products  obtained  by  Eeichenbach  (J.pr.  Chem.  i.  1) 

from  the  tar  of  beech-wood;  said  to  crystallise  in  fine  needles.  Volckel  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pbarm.  IxxxvL  331)  was  not  able  to  find  it. 

CBIsaOE?.  Simaha  Cidrvn  (Planchon). — A  tree  which  grows  in  the  hottest  parts 
of  New  Granada,  and  bears  fruits  resembling  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius  ;  they  have  a 
bitter  taste,  and  are  used  in  that  country  as  medicine.  Ether  extracts  from  them  a 
neutral  crystallisable  fat,  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol.  Tlie  fruit,  after  exhaustion  with 
clher,  yields  to  alcohol  a  crystallisable  substance,  cedrin,  which  Lewy  regards  as  the 
active  principle  of  the  fruit.  Cedrin  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in 
boiling  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  the  solutions  in  silky  needles.  It 
is  neutral,  and  has  an  intensely  and  persistently  bitter  taste.  (Lewy,  Compt.  rend, 
xxxii.  510.) 

CEIiESTIK".    Syn.  with  Cceiestin. 

CEIiSi'O'SiIC  ACXS.    Syn.  with  Metapectic  Acid.    (See  Pectic  Acid.) 

C£:i:e1.UI.OSE.  C"n"'0=>.  Lignin,  Woudy jlhre.  Ligmux.  Zelhtoff,  PlamcnzcU- 
sfoff,  I'Jlanzc'iifascrstoff.  (Payen,  Precis  dr  Chiiuie  indub'tritUe,  ■i'^'  kA.u.  11;  Gerh.ii. 
481 ;  Gm.  xv.  123.) — This  substance  constitutes  the  es.srntiul  part  of  the  sohd  framework 
of  plants.  The  cell-waUs  in  the  early  stages  of  their  development  are  composed  en- 
tirely of  it,  but  as  the  plant  grows,  thoy  become  incrusted  with  colouring  matter,  resins, 
and  other  foreign  substances,  which  in  some  parts,  as  in  the  heai-t-wood  of  large  trees, 
fill  up  the  entire  cavities.  Some  tissues,  however,  consist  almost  wholly  of  cellulose, 
e.  g.  the  pith  of  the  rice-paper  plant  {Aeschynomcne  i^aludosa),  and  the  horny  peri- 
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sperms  of  certain  seeds,  as  those  of  the  phytelephas  or  vegetable  ivory,  the  date-tree, 
(Iragon-tn'e,  &e.  Several  manufactured  vegetable  fabrics,  as  cotton,  linen,  hemp,  and 
unsized  white  paper,  consist  of  cellulose  very  nearly  pure. 

Cellulose  has  also  been  said  to  exist  in  the  animal  kingdom,  constituting  the  chief 
part  of  the  mantle  of  moUusca,  and  according  to  Fremy,  of  the  testa  or  integument  of 
insects  and  Crustacea  ;  fiom  the  analysis  of  other  chemists,  however,  these  sulistances 
appear  to  be  nitrogenous  (see  Chitin).  According  to  Virchow  (Compt.  rend,  xxxvi. 
492,  860),  cellulose  is  found  in  degc'iiei'ated  hunjan  tplctii  and  in  certain  parts  of  the 
brain. 

The  easiest  method  of  obtaining  pure  cellulose,  is  to  wash  white  cotton,  unsized 
paper,  old  linen,  or  elder-pith,  with  a  hot  solution  of  caustic  potasli  or  soda,  then 
with  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  ammonia,  washing  thoroughly  with  water 
after  the  application  of  each  of  these  reagents,  and  lastly  with  alcohol  and  etlier;  it 
is  often  necessary  to  repeat  this  series  of  operations  two  or  three  times.  To  obtain 
pure  cellulose  from  wood,  it  is  necessary,  after  boiling  the  wood  with  potash  till  the 
liquid  is  almost  dry,  to  treat  it  witli  chlorine-water  or  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime,  repeating  these  successive  operations  several  times,  in  order  to  free  the  cellular 
tissue  from  the  encrusting  matter  which  is  so  intimately  united  with  it.  The  vege- 
table fibres  in  the  excrements  of  herbivoi'ous  animals  furnish  a  convenient  source  of 
cellulose,  because  the  encrusting  matter  has  been  already  removed  or  disintegrated  to 
a  great  extent  by  the  process  of  digestion,  so  that  the  cellular  substance  which  remains 
is  mucli  easier  to  purify  than  the  tissue  of  the  plant  in  its  natural  state. 

Cellulose  thus  purified  is  white,  translucent,  of  specific  gravity  about  1'5,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile.  When  quite  pm'e,  it  is  un- 
alterable in  the  air  ;  but  as  it  exists  in  wood,  in  contact  with  azotised  and  other  easily 
alterable  matters,  it  gradually  decomposes  in  moist  air,  undergoing  a  slow  combustion, 
and  being  converted  into  a  yellow  or  brown  frialjle  substance  called  touchwood. 

Tlie  state  of  aggregation  of  cellulose  varies  with  its  origin.  In  its  less  compact 
forms,  as  in  Iceland  moss,  it  is  easily  disintegrated  by  boiling  with  water,  and  con- 
verted into  a  soluble  substance,  viz.  dextrin  ;  but  in  its  ordinary  denser  form,  as  in 
wood,  linen,  cotton,  &c.  it  resists  the  action  of  water,  and  even  of  more  energetic 
solvents,  for  a  long  time. 

Strong  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid  disintegrate  cellulose  at  ordinai-y  temperatures, 
and  convert  it  into  dextrin,  a  substance  isomeric  with  cellulose,  without  colouring 
it;  if  water  be  then  added  and  the  mixtui'o  boiled,  the  dextrin  is  converted  into 
glucose.  Thin  strips  of  paper  or  linen,  triturated  with  strong  sulpliuric  acid  added  drop 
by  drop,  are  converted,  after  some  time,  into  a  viscous  mass  consisting  of  dextrin,  and 
on  boiling  this  mass  with  water,  it  acquires  the  propertj'  of  reducing  copper-salts  in  pre- 
sence of  an  alkali,  and  after  some  hours'  boiling  is  completely  converted  into  glucose. 

Unsized  paper  plunged  for  a  few  seconds  into  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  half  to  a 
quarter  its  bulk  of  water,  and  then  washed  with  weak  ammonia,  undergoes  a  very  re- 
markable alteration,  being  converted,  without  change  of  conqjosition,  into  a  tough  sub- 
stance very  much  resemljling  animal  parchment,  and  applicable  to  the  same  piu'poses. 
The  formation  of  this  remarkable  substance  was  first  noticed  in  1847,  by  Messrs. 
Poumarfede  and  Figuier,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Papi/rin.  Tlie  discovery  re- 
mained, however,  without  practical  application  till  the  year  1857,  when  it  was  again 
lirought  into  notice  and  patented  in  this  country  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Gaine;  and  the  ma- 
tiuial,  called  vegetalle  parchnunt,  or  'parchnn  nt  paper,  is  now  manufactui'ed  in  large 
quantity  by  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  and  Co.  Besides  its  application  to  the  same  purposes 
as  ordinary  parchment,  it  is  largely  used  for  covering  pots  in  which  preserves  and 
jellies  are  kept,  and  for  making  shirt-collars,  imitation  lace,  &c.  &c. ;  it  is  also  very 
useful  in  the  laboratory,  for  connecting  pieces  of  apparatus  in  distillations,  and  as  an 
intervening  membrane  in  experiments  of  diffusion,  osmose,  &e.  That  it  shoidd  have 
remained  so  long  unnoticed  after  its  first  discovery  is  probably  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  Messrs.  I'oumarede  and  Figuier,  in  preparing  it,  used  strong  sulphuric  acid,  of 
specific  gravity  1-842  ;  and  it  has  since  been  found  that  the  material  thus  produced, 
though  possessing  the  general  characters  above  described,  is  not  nearly  so  tenacious 
as  that  obtained  with  acid  diluted  to  the  extent  already  mentioned.  (Hofmann, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  243.) 

Cellulose  (linen,  for  example),  boiled  for  a  sliort  time  with  modcratih/  dilute  std- 
pjhuric  or  'nitric  acid,  is  converted  into  a  pulpy  mass,  which  still  exhibits  the  compo- 
sition of  cellulose,  and  does  not  dissolve  sensibly  in  water.  Strong  lioiling  hj/drochloric 
acid  converts  cellidose  into  a  fine  powder,  without  change  of  composition.  Moderatdy 
strong  nitric  acid  converts  cellulose  into  a  nitro-substitution-product,  resembling 
xy  loi'din,  CTI'(NO-)0*  (S'-'f-)  With  very  strong  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  strong  wi'fr/f 
and  sulphuric  acids,  higher  substitution-products  are  formed,  viz.  C°H''(NO-)^0*  and 
C''H'(]SI0-)^05  called  gun-cotton,  or  pyroxylin  (y.  i'.) 
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Caustic  potash  or  soda  disintegrates  cellulose  but  slowly,  and  with  the  more  compact 
varieties  the  effect  is  merely  superficial.  When  equal  parts  of  potash  and  cellulose, 
moistened  with  water,  are  heated  in  a  closed  vessel,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  wood- 
spirit  distils  over,  while  formic,  acetic,  and  carbonic  acids  are  produced,  and  remain 
with  the  alkali.    Melted  hydrate  of  potassium  converts  cellulose  into  malic  acid. 

Cellulose  in  all  its  forms  is  immediately  blackened  by  fltioride  of  boron. 

When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  water  in  which  cellulose  is  suspended,  the  cellulose 
is  rapidly  oxidised,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  same  effect  is  produced  on 
gently  heating  cellulose  with  the  solution  of  a  hypochlorite  :  hence  in  bleacliing  cotton 
or  linen  fabrics,  paper-pulp,  with  hypochlorites,  &c.,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
use  too  strong  a  solution. 

Csllulose  in  its  more  compact  forms  is  not  coloured  by  solution  of  iodine;  but  if 
previously  disintegrated  by  sulphuric  acid  or  caustic  alkalis,  it  produces  a  violet-blue 
colour  with  iodine.  In  this  manner,  cellulose  may  be  detected  in  vegetable  tissues 
under  the  microscope.  Some  lichens  and  algse,  Iceland  moss  for  example,  give  the  blue 
colour  with  iodine  after  being  boiled  with  water. 

Solution  of  Cellulose. — Cellulose  dissolves  completely  in  an  annnoniacal  solution  of 
oxide  of  copper.  This  solvent  may  be  prepared  by  passing  air  freed  from  carbonic 
acid  into  a  bottle  filled  with  copper  turnings  and  half  filled  with  ammonia;  or  by 
placing  copper  turnings  which  have  been  oxidised  on  the  surface  by  heating  them  in 
the  air  and  then  reduced  by  dry  hydrogen,  in  a  tall  glass  vessel,  and  causing  ammonia 
to  drop  through  them  into  a  bottle  placed  below ;  or  again,  by  directly  dissolving 
oxide  of  copper  in  ammonia.  Silver-paper,  or  thin  filtering-paper,  dissolves  in  this 
liquid  after  a  while,  forming  a  syrupy  solution,  which  may  be  filtered  after  dilution 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  On  mixing  the  liquid  thus  formed  with  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  cellulose  is  precipitated  in  amorphous  flakes,  which,  after  washing 
with  water,  are  colourless  and  quite  free  from  copper.  Even  in  this  finely  divided  state, 
cellulose  is  not  coloured  blue  by  iodine,  unless  it  be  first  subjected  to  the  action  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  (Payen.) 

Several  substances  obtained  from  the  solid  tissue  of  plants,  and  formerly  regarded 
as  distinct  proximate  principles,  are  now  known  to  be  mere  modifications  of  cellulose ; 
e.  g.  fungin,  from  fungi,  medidlin,  from  the  pith  of  various  trees,  &c.  Hordein,  from 
barley,  is  a  mixture  of  cellulose  with  starch  and  a  nitrogenous  body. 

CBITIS.  The  fruit  of  Celtis  orii  ntalis  contains  71  per  cent,  of  fleshy  pericarp,  and 
28  3  seeds,  the  latter  consisting  of  67'3  husks,  and  32'7  kernel ;  100  pts.  of  the  kernels 
contain  15-2  pts.  oil,  and  45'6  ash,  of  which  40  4  pts.  consist  of  carbonate  of  calcium, 
and  4  4  of  silica. 

CEKEN'T.  The  term  cement  is  applied  to  any  substance  capable  of  holding  to- 
gether the  surfaces  of  two  bodies  without  mechanical  rivets.  Cements  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  stony  cements,  and  those  of  a  resinous  and  glutinous  character. 

1.  The  chief  stony  cements  are  cmninon  building  mortar,  a  mixture  of  lime  slaked 
to  a  creamy  consistence,  and  sharp  sand,  which  hardens  partly  by  drying,  partly  by 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air;  and  hydraulic  mortar,  or  Roman  Cement,  a 
mixture  of  slaked  lime  with  amorphous  silica,  vf\iic:\\  hardens  underwater  to  a  compact 
mass  of  hydrated  silicate  of  calcium.    (See  Silicates  of  Calcium.) 

The  mastic  cemrnt  of  London,  much  employed  for  giving  to  brickwork  the  hardness 
and  appearance  of  stone,  is  composed  of  oolitic  limestone,  chiefly  that  of  Portland, 
finely  ground,  mixed  with  sand  and  litharge,  and  made  into  a  loosely  coherent  paste 
with  linseed  oil,  either  raw  or  boiled.  The  oil  is  extemporaneously  mixed  by  the 
workman  with  the  cement  powder  on  a  board  by  a  trowel,  and  plastered  thinly  and 
smoothly  over  bricks,  laths,  or  any  surfaces  which  are  to  resemble  stones.  The  fine 
dust  produced  by  sawing  stone  slabs,  is  said  to  answer  a  like  purpose,  when  mixed 
with  litharge  and  oil.  Analysis  shows  that  the  said  mastic  is  composed  of  35  pts.  of 
siliceous  sand,  62  of  limestone,  and  3  of  litharge.  These  proportions  may,  however, 
be  somewhat  varied  without  injury.  Too  much  limestone  impairs  the  hardness  of  the 
cement ;  too  much  sand  makes  it  porous.  For  every  100  pts.  of  such  a  mixture,  about 
7  of  oil  are  required.  As  this  compost  is  friable,  it  may  be  made  more  ductile  by 
keeping  it  compressed  in  moulds,  for  a  little  time  before  spreading  it  by  the  trowel. 
Tlie  surface  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  must  be  cleaned  and  oUed  beforehand  with  a 
brush.  It  is  particularly  useful  in  closing  fissures  in  buildings,  and  preventing  the  in- 
gress of  moisture  through  seams. 

2.  Resinous  and  glutinous  cements  are  of  many  different  compositions.  Eosin  and 
beeswax  melted  together,  and  thickened  with  more  or  less  fine  brickdust,  serve  for 
cementing  glass  and  metal  works.  Asphalt  mixed  with  chalk  in  due  proportion  has 
been  used  extensively  for  paving  streets  and  terraces.  The  bitumen  of  Seysscl  and 
Lobsann  in  France,  has  been  largely  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  compost  rendered 
nearly  fluid  by  heat,  is  applied  to  bwlies  dried,  and  if  convenient,  previously  heated. 
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Coal  tar  mixed  with  sand,  forms  a  bad  composition,  which  becomes  friable  and  porous 
by  exposure  to  weather. 

Seven  or  eight  parts  of  rosin,  and  one  of  wax,  melted  together  and  mixed  with  a 
snuill  quantity  of  piaster  of  Paris,  form  a  very  good  cement  to  unite  pieces  of  Derby- 
shire spar,  or  other  stone.  The  stone  should  be  made  hot  enough  to  melt  the  cement, 
and  the  pieces  should  be  pressed  together  as  closely  as  possible,  so  as  to  leave  as  little 
as  may  be  of  the  cement  between  them :  this  is  a  general  rule  in  cementing,  as  the 
thinner  the  stratum  of  cement  interposed,  the  firmer  it  will  hold.  Melted  sulphur 
used  in  the  same  way  will  answer  sufficiently  well,  if  the  joining  be  not  required  to 
be  very  strong. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  jewellers,  in  setting  precious  stones,  break  off  pieces  by 
accident :  in  this  case  they  join  them,  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily  seen,  with  gum-mastic, 
the  stones  being  previously  made  hot  enough  to  melt  it.  By  the  same  medium,  cameos 
of  white  enamel  or  coloured  glass  are  often  joined  to  a  real  stone  as  a  ground,  to  pro- 
duce the  appearance  of  an  onyx.  Mastic  is  likewise  used  to  cement  false  backs  or 
doublets  to  stones  to  alter  their  hue. 

The  jewellers  in  Turkey,  who  are  generelly  Armenians,  ornament  watch-cases  and 
other  trinkets  with  gems  by  glueing  them  on.  The  stone  is  set  in  silver  or  gold,  and 
tlie  back  of  the  setting  made  flat  to  correspond  with  the  part  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied.  It  is  then  fixed  on  with  the  following  cement :  Isinglass,  soaked  in  water 
till  it  swells  up  and  becomes  soft,  is  dissolved  in  French  brandy,  or  in  rum,  so  as  to 
form  a  strong  glue.  Two  small  bits  of  gum  galbanum,  or  gum  ammoniaeum,  are  dis- 
solved in  two  ounces  of  this  by  trituration  ;  and  five  or  six  bits  of  mastic,  as  big  as 
pease,  being  dissolved  in  as  much  alcohol  as  wiU  render  them  fluid,  are  to  be  mixed 
with  this  by  means  of  a  gentle  heat.  The  cement  is  to  be  kept  in  a  phial  closely 
stopped ;  and  when  used,  it  is  to  be  liquefied  by  immersing  the  phial  in  hot  water. 
This  cement  resists  moisture. 

A  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol,  added  to  a  solution  of  isinglass  in  proof  spirit, 
makes  another  cement  that  will  resist  moisture. 

So  does  common  glue  melted  without  water,  with  half  its  weight  of  rosin,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  red  oclire  to  give  it  a  body.  This  is  particularly  useful  for  cement- 
ing hones  to  their  frames. 

Clay  and  oxide  of  iron  mixed  ^i-ith  oil,  are  said  to  form  a  cement  that  will  harden 
under  water. 

A  strong  cement,  insoluble  in  water,  may  be  made  from  cheese.  The  cheese  should 
be  that  of  skimmed  milk,  cut  into  slices,  throwing  away  the  rind,  and  boiled  till  it  be- 
comes a  strong  glue,  which,  however,  does  not  dissolve  in  the  water.  This  water  being 
poured  off,  it  is  to  be  washed  in  cold  water,  and  then  kneaded  in  warm  water.  This 
process  is  to  be  repeated  several  times.  The  glue  is  then  to  be  put  warm  on  a  levigat- 
ing stone,  and  kneaded  with  quick  lime.  This  cement  may  be  used  cold,  but  it  is  better 
to  warm  it ;  it  will  join  marble,  stone,  or  earthenware,  so  that  the  joining  is  scarcely 
to  be  discovered. 

Boiled  linseed  oil,  litharge,  red  lead,  and  white  lead,  mixed  together  to  a  proper 
consistence,  and  applied  on  each  side  of  a  piece  of  flannel,  or  even  linen  or  paper,  and 
put  between  two  pieces  of  metal  before  they  are  brought  home,  or  close  together,  will 
make  a  close  and  durable  joint,  that  will  resist  boiling  water,  or  even  a  considerable 
pressure  of  steam.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  are  not  material ;  but  the 
more  the  red  lead  predominates,  the  sooner  the  cement  will  dry,  and  the  more  the 
whit-e,  the  contrary.  This  cement  answers  well  for  joining  stones  of  large  dimen- 
sions. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  cement  for  iron,  as  in  time  it  unites  with  the  metal  into 
one  mass : — Take  two  ounces  of  sal-ammoniac,  one  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  sixteen  of 
cast-iron  filings  or  borings.  Mix  them  well  in  a  mortar,  and  keep  the  powder  dry. 
When  the  cement  is  wanted  for  use,  take  one  part  of  this  mixture,  twenty  parts  of 
clear  iron  borings  or  filings,  grind  them  together  in  a  mortar,  mix  them  with  water  to 
a  proper  consistence,  and  apply  them  between  the  joints. 

Powdered  quick  lime  mixed  with  bullock's  blood,  is  often  used  by  coppersmiths  to 
lay  over  the  rivets  and  edges  of  sheets  of  copper  in  large  boUers,  as  a  security  to  the 
junctures,  and  also  to  prevent  cocks  from  leaking. 

Six  parts  of  clay,  one  of  iron  filings,  and  linseed  oil  sufBcient  to  form  a  thick  paste, 
make  a  good  cement  for  stopping  cracks  in  iron  boilers. 

Temporary  cements  are  wanted  in  cutting,  grinding,  or  polishing  optical  glasses, 
stones,  and  various  small  articles  of  jewellery,  which  it  is  necessary  to  fix  on  blocks,  or 
handles,  for  the  purpose.  Four  ounces  of  rosin,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  wax,  and  four 
ounces  of  whiting  made  previously  red-hot,  form  a  good  cement  of  this  kind,  as  any 
of  the  above  articles  may  be  fastened  to  it  by  heating  them,  and  removed  at  plea- 
sure in  the  same  manner,  though  thry  adhere  very  firmly  to  it  when  cold.  Pitch, 
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rosin,  and  a  small  quaiitity  of  tallow.  thiVliencd  Trith  bricl^-flust,  is  much  Tiseri  at 
Birmingham  for  these  purposes.  Four  parts  of  rosin,  one  of  beeswax,  and  one  of 
brickdust,  likewise  make  a  good  cement,  which  answers  extremely  well  for  fixing 
knives  and  forks  in  their  hafts  ;  but  the  manufacturers  of  cheap  articles  of  thLs  kind 
too  commonly  use  rosin  and  brickdust  alone.  On  some  occasions,  in  which  a  very 
tough  cement  is  requisite,  which  will  not  crack  though  exposed  to  repeated  blows,  as  in 
fastening  to  a  block  metaUie  articles  that  are  to  be  cut  with  a  hammer  and  punch, 
workmen  usually  mix  some  tow  with  the  cement,  the  fi.bres  of  which  hold  its  parts 
together. 

Excellent  water-proof  cements  are  made  from  caoutchouc  (p.  739). 

The  following  composition  is  a  good  cement  for  electrical  apparatus  : — Five  pounds 
of  rosin,  one  of  beeswax,  one  of  red  ochre,  and  two  table  spoonfuls  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  all  melted  together.  A  cheaper  one  for  cementing  voltaic  plates  into  wooden 
troughs  is  made  with  six  pounds  of  rosin,  one  pound  of  red  ochre,  half  a  pound  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  linseed  oil.  The  ochre  and  plaster  of 
Paris  should  be  well  dried,  and  added  to  the  other  ingredients  in  a  melted  state. — TJ. 
(See  Ures  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines,  i.  641). 

CSSItCSIuTATZOK'  is  the  process  by  which  one  solid  is  made  to  penetrate  and 
combine  with  another  at  a  high  temperature  so  as  to  change  the  properties  of  one  of 
them,  without  liquefaction  taking  place,  being  an  exception  to  the  general  chemical  rule, 
that  bodies  do  not  mutually  act  on  each  other  unless  when  one  or  more  of  them  is 
fluid.  The  conversion  of  iron  into  steel  by  absorption  of  carbon  into  its  inmost  sub- 
stance, from  a  mass  of  ground  charcoal  in  which  it  lies  embedded  while  exposed  to 
.strong  ignition,  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this  process.  A  like  change  takes 
place  on  palladium,  iridium,  and  platinum,  in  contact  with  charcoal  or  silica  at  a  high 
heat.  When  a  compact  mass  of  the  oxide  of  nickel  or  iron  is  ignited  in  a  criicible 
lined  and  covered  with  charcoal,  the  c;irbon  exerts  its  deoxidating  and  metallising 
power  to  the  very  centre.  The  same  phenomenon  occurs  with  compact  sulphate  of 
potassium  or  sodium  encased  and  heated  to  redness  in  charcoal,  these  salts  being  thereby 
converted  into  metallic  sulphides.  These  transformations  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
progressive  production  of  the  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon,  and  to  its  absorption  by  the 
metals,  or  its  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxides  or  acids.  TJ. 

CE  vlEETT  COPPSK,  is  the  metal  precipitated  from  the  blue  water  of  copper 
mines  or  works  by  plunging  iron  plates  into  them.    (See  Coppeb.) 
c^siTAUKSsr.   See  Cnicin. 

CSX'TTSSiLXiSii&SSXTS.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  calcium  occurring  in  kidney-shaped 
lumps,  together  with  other  minerals,  at  Fundy  Bay.  These  lumps  are  coated  with  a 
greenish  crust  resembling  chlorite ;  below  this  crust  is  a  thin  layer  of  cerinite ;  within 
this  the  centrallassite ;  and  the  central  portion  consists  of  cyanolite.  CentraUassite  ex- 
hibits a  lamellated  radiating  structure ;  it  is  white  or  yellowish,  translucent,  brittle,  of 
specific  gravity  2'45  to  2'-i6,  hardness  3'5,  and  has  an  almost  waxy  lustre.  It  melts  before 
the  blowpipe  with  intumescence  to  an  opaque  glass,  and  forms  clear  beads  with  fluxes. 
It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  gelatinising.  Its  analysis  is  said  to  agree 
with  the  formula  SCa-O.lSSiO^  +  5aq.    (H.  How,  Edinb.  N.  Phil.  J.  x.  847.) 

C£PH.A.XiZS,    See  Ipecacuanha. 

CEPHilliOTE:.  Ccranccphalote. — A  name  applied  by  C  ouerbe  (J.  Chim.  Med.  x. 
624)  to  a  yellow  elastic  fatty  substance,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ether, 
which  he  obtained  from  the  brain.  According  to  Fremy  and  J.  R.  Simon,  it  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  cerebrates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  with  traces  of  olein  and  oleophosphoric 
acid. 

CSRADXA  nxsCATA.  A  plant  indigenous  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which 
exudes  an  amber-brown  resin  smelling  like  olibanum. 

CEKAZC  ACXS.  An  acid  containing  C-'H^O',  said  by  Hess  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xxvii.  3)  to  be  formed  by  oxidation  in  beeswax;  also  supposed  to  be  produced  in  tlie 
preparation  of  oxalic  or  saccharic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  wheat-starch  ; 
existing  also,  according  to  Oppermann  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  x1ix.  240),  in  a  Brazilian 
wax.    Its  existence  has  not  been  distinctly  proved. 

CSRAXxr.  A  name  applied  by  Boudet  and  Boissenot  (J.  Pharm.  xiii.  38)  to 
the  portion  of  beeswax  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and,  according  to  their 
statement,  is  not  saponified  by  potash.  It  appears  to  be  chiefly  impure  myricin,  inas- 
much as  that  body  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

CERAUCBPHAIiOTE.    See  Cephalotb. 

CSISAMTIC  ACXD.  An  acid  found  by  Braconnot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxi. 
4S  t)  in  the  fuel  taken  out  of  an  antique  lamp,  probably  of  the  fourth  century.  This 
lual  dial  was  partly  suUible  in  boiling  alcohol  of  36°.   The  solution  on  cooling  deposited 
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a  white  flaky  substance  melting  at  64°  C,  probably  ccrin :  and  the  alcoholic  mother- 
liquor  retained  a  substance,  which  remained  after  evaporation,  as  a  wliite,  hard,  brittle 
mass,  melting  at  51°  C.  ;  its  alcoholic  solution  reddened  litmus,  and  by  slow  evapora- 
tion deposited  small  granular  crystals.  This  more  soluble  substance  Braconnot  desig- 
nated ci  i-autic  acid.    The  portion  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  contained  myricin. 

CERASOr.  The  gum  which  exudes  from  the  cherry-tree,  plum-tree,  and  others 
of  the  same  family  is  only  partly  soluble  in  water.  The  soluble  portion  exhibits  tlie 
characters  of  arabin  ;  the  remaining  portion,  which  is  called  «T(7s/j2,  merely  swells  up  in 
water.  Cerasin  is  colourless,  semi-transparent,  tasteless,  and  inodorous ;  easily  pul- 
verised, uncrj'stallisable,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  not  susceptible  of  alco- 
holic ft-rmentation.  Treated  with  nilric  ocid,  it  yields  15'5p.  c.  mucic  acid.  According 
to  Gelis  (Compt.  rend,  xliv  14t)  ordinnry  gum  arabic  is  converted  into  insoluble 
ceras'u  by  a  he:it  of  1.50°  C.  Tliis  artificial  cerasin  is  reconverted  into  a  soluble  gum 
by  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  but  again  becomes  insoluble  when  heated  to  150°. 

CERASIXTE  or  CEI&ASXTS.    Syn.  with  Hokn  Lead. 

CERASVS.  The  wood  of  Cerasus  avium,  the  bird-clierry,  contains  0-28  per  cent., 
the  bark  10'37  per  cent,  of  ash.    The  constituents  of  these  ashes  are  as  follows  : 

K^O    Na^O    Ca^O    Mg'O  Fe'O'  P^0=   SO'    SiO^  CI 
Wood  .       .    25-9      10-4      35  8      U-4      O'l      9-6      4-1      2-5  trace 
Bark  .       .     7  9      15-5     447       5-4     0  2     3-5     0-8    21-3      0  4 

The  unripe  fruit  of  C.  caproniana  contains  a  large  quantity  of  malic  acid. 

C.  capricida  is  known  in  Naples,  and  Q.  virginiana  in  North  America,  as  deleterious. 

CEKiVTE.  A  mixture  of  wax  with  oO  or  lard,  used  by  surgeons  to  screen  ul- 
cerated surfaces  from  the  air.  Sometimes  watery  liquids  are  incorporated  with  the 
mass,  as  subacetate  of  lead  in  lead-cerate.  U. 

CESAUMTTS.    Syn.  with  Nephrite. 

CEEEAliSSf.  A  nitrogenous  substance  closely  resemljling  diastase,  obtained  by 
M&ge-Mouriis  (Compt.  rend,  xxxvii.  351  ;  xxxviii.  505;  xlii.  1122;  xlviii.  431  ; 
1.  467 )  from  bran.  It  is  contained  in  tlie  epispermium,  tlie  sixth  membrane  of  the  seed, 
reckoning  from  without,  and  possesses  the  power  of  converting  starch  into  dextrin, 
sugar,  and  lactic  acid.  The  brown  colour  of  bread  made  vnVa  flour  containing  bran 
appears  to  be  cliiefly  due  to  tlie  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  tlie  flour  by  the  eerealin 
of  the  bran  (see  Bread,  pp.  658,  660).  StilT  starch-paste  is  quickly  converted  into  a 
thin  liquid  by  an  infusion  of  liran  at  40°  or  50°  C. 

To  isolate  eerealin,  bran  is  treated  for  six  liom-s  with  dilute  alcohol,  the  residue 
pressed,  and  this  treatment  repeated  tliree  times,  whereby  the  bran  is  freed  from 
sugar  and  dextrin,  whUe  the  eerealin  remains  unaltered  and  undissolved.  On  treating 
the  residue  with  water,  the  eerealin  is  dissolved,  and  the  aqueous  solution  evaporated 
at  40°  C.  leaves  it  in  the  form  of  an  amorphous  albuminoid  substance  easily  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  Tlie  solution  coagidates  at  75'-'  C,  also  on 
addition  of  alcoliol ;  it  is  precipitated  in  flakes  by  dilute  acids,  not  altered  by  neutral 
rennet.  Its  peculiar  action  on  starch  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  alkalis.  Cerealin 
once  coagidated  is  no  longer  soluble  in  acids  or  alkalis,  but  still  possesses  the  power  of 
transforming  starch,  though  slowly.  Cerealin  retains  its  power  of  decomposing  starch 
at  70°  C,  but  not  at  higher  temperatures,  whereas  diastase  does  not  lose  this  power 
below  90°  C.    In  other  respects  the  two  bodies  appear  to  resemble  each  other  exactly. 

According  to  recent  investigation  by  Mourifes,  bran  freed  from  cerealin,  especially 
the  pcrispfrniiuiii,  appears  to  be  more  active  than  cerealin  itself,  and  possesses  the  power 
of  converting  starch  even  at  100°  C. 

CEREAXiS.  Cerealia.  Gtircide. — This  name  is  applied  to  the  grasses  whicli  are 
cultivated  for  human  food,  viz.  wheat,  b;irley,  rye,  oats,  maize,  and  rice.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  distinguished  by  the  large  quantities  of  starch,  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, and  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  their  seeds,  which  constituents  it  is  the  object 
of  cultivation  to  develop  as  much  as  possible.  The  several  kinds  of  cereal  grain,  ex- 
cepting rice,  contain  nearly  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  ;  but  in  wheat-grain,  the 
nitrogenous  matter  (gluten)  possesses  a  peculiar  adhesiveness,  arising  from  the  presence 
of  a  glutinous  substance  called  gliadin,  which  is  wanting  in  the  other  cereals.  It  is 
this  property  which  renders  wheat-flour  so  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  making  of  bread 
(p.  657). 

From  the  numerous  analyses  that  have  been  made  of  the  gi-ain  and  straw  of  these 
plants,  we  select  the  following  : 

Way  and  Ogston  have  determined  the  amount  of  water  and  ash  in  the  grain, 
straw,  and  chafl^  of  wheat  barley,  oats,  and  rye  with  the  following  results  (Journal  of  the 
Eoyal  Agricultural  Society,  vii.  [2]  593— 67S  ;  .Tahrcsbov.  J.  Chem.  1849,  p.  672): 

3  G  4 


824  Table  I. — Amount  of  Water  and  Ash,  S;c.  in  Cereals. 


Species  and 
Varieties. 

Moisture  in  100  pts.  of 

Specific 
Gravity 

Grai'if 

Weight 

1  hush  el 
in  lbs. 

Ash  in  100  pts. 

of  dry 

Weight  of 

s'traw  ^Choff. 

that  of  the 
Grain  =  1000. 

Train 

* 

Straw. 

Chaff. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Chaff. 

Wheat  : 

Hopeion  . 

i»       •      •  • 

1'2-no 

13-70 

12-00 

1-374 

60 

200 

4*40 

10-43 

1  K" 

204 

I'2-IIO 

12-30 

12-00 

1-342 

59 

2-05 

4-30 

10-58 

206 

11-00 

12-20 

11-00 

1  -354 

61 

1-69 

4-46 

12-74 

116d 

194 

n-.io 

— 

— 

1-412 

60 

1-72 

Il-ftO 

-  - 

— 

1-356 

56 

1-84 

.      .  . 

11-50 

14-30 

13-50 

1-403 

63 

1-81 

4*77 

14-39 

Q97 

148 

,,       .      •  • 

120!) 

13-30 

13  00 

1-382 

61-5 

1*81 

4-92 

16-42 

innn 

156 

,,       .       .  • 

12-00 

11  80 

13*00 

1  396 

62 

1-94 

4-61 

13-55 

tftfir 

154 

>i       •      •  ■ 

1201 

12-00 

11  00 

1-393 

60 

1-92 

5*85 

13  64 

175 

|-.'-50 

13-70 

1150 

I*:)91 

62 

2-01 

4-82 

11-70 

1 167 

185 

13-00 

— 

— 

1  371 

— 

1-7' 

\rrii     ;     '.  '. 

1 1  -00 

10-80 

12*50 

1-387 

61 

2-01 

4-18 

7*93 

997 

278 

Spriiig  . 

12-00 

12-44 

12-21 

1-373 

62 

1-92 

5-79 

18-76 

1 1 55 

175 

11-00 

1200 

11  00 

1-376 

58 

1-95 

5-22 

12  99 

219 

13  00 

H-CO 

12-ni 

1-370 

62 

1-83 

4-65 

16  34 

1 1 75 

165 

Hi  istol  red 

11  00 

11-73 

11-00 

1-363 

62 

1-79 

6-77 

17*12 

106H 

176 

11-50 

1'2-13 

11-00 

1-370 

61-7 

1-74 

4-46 

13-16 

965 

216 

( "I'n  prs  red 

11-00 

11-80 

11 -no 

1*3H3 

61  6 

1-74 

3-61 

855 

978 

'lK5 

li  d-eli  ff  Dantzic  . 

12-50 

10-40 

13-00 

r3'i7 

61 

1-55 

5-43 

14  90 

I'ip  rs  tliick  set 

13  50 

12-60 

12*50 

1  -350 

61 

1-71 

6-70 

9  73 

y28 

173 

11-50 

10  50 

12-50 

1-339 

59 

1*95 

12- -29 

17-12 

568 

194 

VVhitp-cliaff"  . 

11-50 

10-50 

12  on 

1-313 

59 

1-74 

5-30 

11  61 

8-27 

155 

SnMlding  . 

12  00 

10-50 

11*50 

1-377 

61 

2-05 

4-05 

8  24 

2-23 

White 

1350 

12  07 

13-19 

1-308 

60 

1-94 

3-82 

14  97 

161 

t          ■       ■  * 

13-00 

14-00 

1  -2*00 

1-351 

61 

1-82 

4-65 

15*29 

louy 

178 

1200 

11-70 

12-00 

1-3S2 

60 

1-81 

7-92 

16-31 

1 122 

207 

Creeping  . 

1150 

10-52 

13-13 

1-375 

62 

1-75 

4  83 

18  96 

958 

188 

1-2-50 

111-46 

1-2-00 

1-394 

62 

1-96 

6*14 

17-11 

1 1 6 

13  00 

12-13 

12-00 

l-3-<7 

61 

2  18 

777 

16*25 

1 143 

.»       *      •  * 

13-no 

10-05 

12  (10 

1  376 

62 

1-72 

4-54 

13-60 

103-2 

ire 

„       .      .  ■ 

12- 00 

10-84 

13-00 

1-367 

6 1-5 

1-93 

4-18 

15  40 

179 

1.       •      •  • 

11-50 

11-00 

1100 

I  365 

62 

1-95 

4-74 

17-30 

1 272 

179 



11-00 

11-93 

I-2-00 

1-372 

62-7 

I  85 

5-22 

14-83 

1279 

186 

•      ■  ■ 

Hfimmonds 

11-00 

1300 

11-00 

l-:i94 

63 

1-92 

4-94 

18-50 

181 

13-50 

11-00 

16-00 

1-354 

60 

2-24 

5-22 

16-32 

932 

191 

Red  liritaniiia  . 

12-00 

10-94 

1300 

1-369 

62 

2*07 

5-79 

16-64 

730 

169 

Red  .... 

11-50 

1-2-07 

13-50 

1  352 

60 

1-98 

6-42 

15-05 

919 

243 

Ued--tra'.v  white  . 

1 1-25 

— 

— 

1-385 

61 

1-91 

12-00 

12-70 

12-50 

1-381 

62 

1-95 

4-85 

11*52 

1050 

178 

"             "  '. 

1 2'50 

1 1-80 

14  00 

1  392 

62 

1-97 

5-30 

16-02 

13-27 

203 

11-50 

12-4:1 

13- 00 

1*362 

61 

1*81 

3  12 

8  09 

852 

192 

1, 

11-00 

12-30 

12-00 

1  413 

63 

1*80 

4-79 

10-73 

112:) 

205 

1 1  00 

1-377 

63 

2*13 

8-47 

17  94 

1313 

197 

• 

12*00 

1 2  oO 

1-388 

62-5 

r96 

5-6O 

1100 

982 

180 

French 

1*2-00 

1  -2-50 

1-386 

61 

1  -94 

5-79 

1 165 

240 

1 1*00 

1-341 

1  -74 

Egyptian  . 

10  00 

1  340 

— 

2*19 

Polish      .      .  • 

1100 

1  355 

1-68 

Marianople     .  • 

10-00 

— 

— 

1  369 

1-88 

Old  red  Lammas  . 

12  50 

1-387 

2  10 

Barley  : 

Uiilinown  variety  . 

12*00 

2-43 

Chevalier 

10*00 

— 

1-260 

— 

2-50 

Moldavian      .  • 

16  00 

— 

1-234 

— 

2-82 

11*00 

1*268 

2-38 

Chevalier  (awn) 

16*00 

— 

2*75 

15-00 

— 

— 

14-23 

Oats  : 

Hopeton  . 

9-50 

— 

2-50 

10-50 

i*Ti 

2-73 

»»         .      .  . 

11  00 

'_ 

_ 

4-20 

Polish 

11-00 

1-152 

2-97 

Unknown  • 

13-00 

- 

3  80 

12-00 

3-12 

Oat-chaff 

15-00 

9-22 

1 

500 

Rye: 

English   .      .  . 

15-00 

1-60 

13-  5;  mean*  11-76 

14-  0  „  11*76 
140  „  12-24 

1-  413    „  1-374 
63  „  61*8 

1327  „  1047 

278  „  181 

2-  19  „  199 
12-29  „  5-31 
18-76  „  13-95 


In  the  50  samples  of  wheat  enumerated  in  the  preceding  table: 

The  moisture  in  100  pts.  of  grain      varies  from  9  5  to 
>.                »              I.     straw             ,,  10-4 

,.                             „    chaff             „        11-0  „ 
Specific  gravity  of  the  grain                   .,         1-313  „ 

Weight  in  lbs.  of  1  bushel  of  gr.iin           ,,        .58  ,, 

„  of  straw  to  1000  pts.  of  grain  „  730  „ 
„         chaff      „               „             „  116 

Amount  of  ash  in  lOOpts.  of  dry  grain     ,,          1-68  „ 

„              „               „        straw     „          ,3*61  „ 

„              „              „        chaff      ,,          7  93  „ 


•  The  mean  of  the  whole,  not  the  mean  between  the  extreme  limits. 
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o 

S                U  1 

—  o                 o  o  o 

9 
E< 

cs            _                             o  d 
to                        r-         oco  — 
-*o        „         c>  —  p 
r*                                       —       o—    o        o  « 
S             ?  1        Ml        ill        1    SI  S 

■?         £6        T         £-     7         c  T 
o                    o                 o  o 

Ash. 

1-97 

16 
1*5 

1-  7 

2-  19 

1  ■89-2-36 

2-62-3-04 
210— 211 

2-  8 

0-  3 

2-65-3-01 

2-  n6— 2-13 

3-  61 

3-  01-3-64 

1-90-2-30 

1-  8 

1-6—1-8 
14 

0-9 
0-3 

Nitrogen. 

o 

t—                     CO                                 Ol                            o  CO 

1  i 1  1  if i      1  1  1  li      MM       lis]      11^  11 

CO                  o                          cr>  o 

2        ^            ~          -  ^ 

Nitrogenous 
Substance. 

13-  24  • 

9-92—13-81 
10-9 
7-0 

14-  4 

12-  01—15-73 

13-  71—17-46 

13-2 

7-  8 

10-69—15-69 

14-  12-14*16 
11^2 

10-40-15-83 

8-  8 

8-7-8*9 

9-  9 

7-2 
7-8 

Gum  and 
Sugar. 

1    ISS  II  1       MS  1  1       III!       1  1  N      ^11  21 

Cellulose. 

2*84 

1-  40-235 

8-3 

4-2 

2-  58—4-55 
1-26-1-84 

11-5 

3-  4 

10-0  -11-39 
0*92—  1-41 

35 

1-24—2  30 
6-4 

14'9-20-4 

4-  0 

0-2 
3-4 

Fat. 

95 

1-41-2-14 
1-2 
1-2 

1-  9 

-81-08 
-8'2*92 

2-  6 
0*2 

-76-41 
-82-90 
6-1 

-85-25 
20 

4-4—4-7 
6-7 

0-1 

0-2 

Starch. 

81 

6~3 

66-9 

63-  3 

79-53- 
78-60- 

52-7 

74-5 

70-24- 
82-30- 
61-9 

78*58- 
65*5 

60-1— 54*8 

64-  5  , 

78-8 
74-5 

Water. 

14-78 

12*01—17-70 
10-8 
14-8 
14-5 
13-47 

10-  97-13-83 

13-  91 -15'60 
12-97- 14-33 

12-  0 

13-  7 
10*75—13-94 

12-47—14-13 

14-  86-16-06 

14-  2 

11-  79-16'40 

12-  62—14-70 

1.5-5 
14-16 
11-77- 14-31 

l|-.5_13-2 
13  5 

12-  94 

9-8 

13-  7 

Name  of  Species  and  Varieties. 

Wheat  : 
Winter  wheat  (Wurtemberg)  . 
22  samples  from  Lille,  Algeria,  and 

Mean  of  samples  not  specified  .  . 

{  Winter       „   (9  samples) 

Bablev : 
r5  samples            (Wurtemberg)  . 
l_2      „    free  from  husk  „ 

New  Scotch  

Mean  of  samples  not  specified  . 

Oats: 

re  samples            (Wurtemberg)  . 
{2      „    free  from  husk  „ 

Rye: 

7  samples  (Wurtemberg)  . 
Me.in  of  samples  not  specified  . 

i  Winter    ,,(10  samples) 

Maize  : 

4  samples  (American  and  Russian)  . 
Mean  of  samples  not  specified  .  .' 
From          &»heira  .... 

Rich: 

Authorities. 

Fehling  and  Faisst.' 
Millon.2 

Polson.3 

Poggiale.* 

Mayer.' 

Fehling  and  Faisst.' 
Polson.3 
Poggiale." 
Mayer.' 

Fehling  and  Faisst.' 

Poggiale.4 
Mayer.' 

Fehling  and  Faisst.' 
Poggiaie.-i 

Mayer.' 

Polson.3 

Poggiale.-" 

Mayer.' 

Poison.'' 

Poggiale.' 

826 
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Sulphur 
in  100  pts. 

of  dry 
Substance 

M      C*  ^ 

1   1  s 

o  — 

Ash  in 
100  pts. 
of  dry 
Substance. 

2-0.5 
1-85—1  95 

1-  8— 2-1 

2-1 

1-  7 

2-  2 
1-7 

1-  9 

2-  3 

2-5 
20 

2-  3— 2-7 
2- 1 -2-6 

2-20 

2'22 
2-14 

Ash  in 
100  pts. 
of  fresh 
Substance. 

CO            K                                                                                                          CO  CO 

J-     i        J,                           ^        ^                      d     oi     ^  II 
A                  ^                                                             «  - 

Chloride 

of 
Sodium. 

(A 

Til    SHIM    7    i          lis  'it 

°                                                       -re  i 

Chloride 
of 

Potassium. 

•g                 "P  'T' 

III     1  II 1 1 1    1    1          111       1  7 

CO  o 

p. 

SM'OtD                                         t—           cp                                  OOO  CO 

cn°c<j>                              ti>o                         dooo  ^fa 

O          »0          to                                    tDOD                              lOOO  oo 

CM  CO 

Carbonic 
Anhy- 
dride, 

1     1   1  II  1  1     1     II         1   1  g  II 

|o 

in  in 

1-  4— 5-6 

2-  2 

1'3— 53 

2-  1-9-7 

6-5 

3-  05 

5-  0 

4-  5 

6-  0 

0-1-0-2 

trace 
2-5t 

17-3- 32-7 
24-6— 30-4 
21-12 

0-  9t 

1-  311 

Sulphuric 
Anhy- 
dride, 
SO'. 

trace— 1  9 
0-1 

0-6-1-6 

0-  l-O-B 

0-3 

035 
0-2 

02 

01—  0-2 
trace 

trace— 2-7 
0-3-0-5 
trace 

17-4 

O         -^T         CO                                                                          ^      o  12* 
J,b      J,          i      C^--o£            '             '      <N                     J,      i      O                 6  4 

6       6       6                                                     6    6  6 

9-9- 14-0 
U-1 

J2-4-13-1 

9-  5-14-2 

9-  6 
139 
111 
14  3 
14  1 

10-  6—12-9 

9-1—101 

10-  7 

2-9- 8-7 
8-2-10-2 

11-  0 

8-7 
7-S  11-0 

it 

1-3-8  2 

2-  9 

1-  5-6  8 

1-15-6-9 

3-  2 

3-5 
4  3 
3-2 

2-  05 

0-  9—1-4 

2-  2-5-6 

3-  4 

1-  5-3-6 
1-2—4-2 

3-4 

5-3 
6-7— 10-1 

o  <s 

o 

—        Tf        oo                           iht        T*                       T  ^ 

7         1     ^0,00-        -7        •?     -                 11?"  II 

A     <i  "^o-o'    ci    J,  -         4  " 

6       A       6                        00       5a                   6  6 

"^J 

^<x>             ^    <N»«,reoo       T^re               =7'7o  w=5 
'6'          l-ir^66.b        J,         1                       J,     J,     ^             —  ,1 
—       c>       1;-    corerecQcQ       "T"?*               f    ^    n            n  ^ 
r-ooco                           ore                       oos  o 
c^c^ca                           csre                       o*  — 

Name  of  Species 
and  Varieties. 

Wheat: 

Kopeton  : 

!)  samples  .  . 
Spalding  .  . 
Creeping: 

3  samples  .  . 
Red-straw 

whit-':  7 

samjiles    .  . 

Old  red  Lam- 
mas .    ,   ,  . 

French  .    .  . 

Egypti.m    .  . 

Odessa  .   .  . 

Marianople 

Grown  on  irri- 
gated land : 
3  samples  .  . 

Grown  on  non- 
irrigated  land: 

2  samples  .  . 
Mean  result  of 

23  samples  . 

Barley  : 
Chevalier : 

5  samples  .  . 
Moldavian  : 

3  samples  .  , 
Long-eared 

Nottingham  . 

Oats: 

Potato  .   .  . 
Hopeton : 
3  samples .  . 

.\uthorities. 

-'S n                        „  — .  — 

>■«                      ^S.      SS  2.S 

?3                             o        «C  2; 
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1 

op 

o 

4 

o 
CI 

oc 

1 

5-3-3 
3-0 
3-8 

in 

(O  <£> 
^  94 

0-375 

<D 
CO 

1- 

f  1 

1 

SS  1 

1 

1  2 

u 

1 

1  1 1 1  1        III       1  1 

I  IIS  I 


7  M  ^ 

1        '.-co  - 


I  I  ■ 

^     T  c 

CO  CO 


ai  o 

ci  iC 
CO  CO 


I  I  I 


to  to 


<N  W 


^ 


CO      o  o 


5  o...  a.  S 


S  s    s  s 

iS   o  .  o  .  o  . 


^  " 


CO  ^ 

1  ^ 


Q 
3 
H 

r: 
p. 

i  =^ 

•o  ^ 
!r  3 
•g  H 
£  -o 
S 

to 


■S  -2 

GO  00 

n  CO 


Id 

— '  c 


*J  CO 


tiO  tin 

<  <  <^  . 

a  a 


s  a 


=  -a 


CO  ^ 


O 
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!i! 

2sf 

Ash  ID 
100  pts. 
of  dry 
Sub- 
stance. 

oo 

Ash  in 
100  pts. 
of  fresh 
Sub- 
stance. 

H 

1  1 

Chloridel 
of 
Potas- 
sium- 

1 

II  II 

1  IS  1  IZ 

Phos- 
phoric 
Anhy- 
dride, 

Car- 
bonic 
Anhy- 
dride, 

COS. 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

15  IS  1  1 

i 

muum 

iilil 

mm 

6ul- 
phiiric 
Anhy- 
dride, 

It 

iii 

II 

Ii 

Slips 

1  ■ 

1 

Name  of  Species  and  Var 

Whe4T: 
Creeping:  straw  with  chaff  . 

Hopeton:  " 

Red  straw  white :  „ 

,',           "      straw . 
„           „      chaff  . 

Barley : 
Chevalier  (on  clay  soil):  straw 
„      (on  loam  soil) : 
„      (on  lime  soil): 
Moldavian  (on  clay  soil) : 
Chevalier:  awn 

Oats: 

Potato  (on  clay  soil) :  straw  , 

„      (on  sandy  soil) .  ,, 
Hopeton  (on  sandy  soil):  stra 
Unltnown  variety :  chaff 
Potato :  husks 

Hopeton  (mean  of  3  samples) 

Authorities 
(see  p.  827). 

Way  and  J 
Ogston. " 

I 

Way  and  f 
Ogston.  1 

J  P  t 
Norton.  \ 
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Way  and  Ogstou  deduce  from  their  analyses  of  the  ash  of  cereals  the  following 
general  conclusions : 

The  amount  of  ash  is  not  influenced  in  any  definite  manner  by  the  nature  of  the 
soil ;  it  appears,  however,  to  be  greatest  on  clay  soils,  less  on  calcareous,  and  least  on 
sandy  soils.  The  strongest  straw  contains  the  largest  amount  of  ash.  The  amount  of 
ash  in  the  chaff  varies  in  proportion  to  that  in  the  straw,  not  to  that  in  the  grain 
(see  Table  I.).  The  amount  of  ash  in  the  grain  varies  between  much  narrower  limits 
than  that  of  the  straw  or  chaff.  It  varies  as  much  in  different  samples  of  grain  grown 
on  the  same  soil  as  in  samples  from  different  soils,  and  bears  no  definite  relation  either 
to  climate  or  to  variety.  But  in  all  cases  that  were  examined,  the  proportion  of  asli 
in  the  grain  was  found  to  vary  inversely  as  the  total  weight  of  grain  in  the  crop ; 
whence  it  would  appear  that  the  amount  of  mineral  constituents  abstracted  from  the 
soil  by  the  grain  is  tlie  same  whatever  may  be  tlie  actual  weight  of  the  crop. 

Not  only  the  amount,  but  likewise  the  composition  of  the  ash  appeai;s  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  nature  of  the  soil :  the  predominance  of  any  constituent,  lime  or  silica, 
for  example,  in  the  soil  by  no  means  leads  to  a  predominance  of  that  same  constituent 
in  the  plant.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  different  bases  have  any  tendency  to  replace 
one  another  in  plants.  An  abundance  of  soda  in  the  soil  or  the  manm-e  does  not  cause 
tliat  alkali  to  take  the  place  of  potash  in  the  plant.  Other  chemists  have,  however, 
arrived  at  different  conclusions  relating  to  this  point.  (See  Daubeny,  Chem.  Soc. 
Qu.  J.  V.  9;  xiv.  215.— Malaguti  and  Durocher,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  liv.  257.) 

The  difference  in  the  amount  of  ash  in  the  grain,  straw,  and  chaff  relate  only  to  the 
silica  ;  if  this  be  deducted,  the  remainders  exliibit  no  perceptible  difference. 

The  ash  of  the  grain  of  barley  and  oat^  differs  from  that  of  wheat-grain  only  in  the 
much  larger  amount  of  silica  contained  in  the  two  former ;  if  this  be  deducted,  all  es- 
sential differences  vanish. 

For  further  details,  see  the  names  of  the  several  cereals  (Babley,  under  Hobdeum)  ; 
also  the  articles  iSolls  and  Manures. 

CEREBRIC  A.CZD.    {Fv6my,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ivi.  168;  v.  Bibra,  Ver- 

gh'ichmde  Untt  rsuchitiic/cn  iibir  das  Gehirn  der  Minachin  und  der  Wirhdthicrc,  Mann- 
heim, 1854.) — A  fatty  acid  contained  in  the  brain.  It  is  obtained  by  cutting  brain 
into  thin  shces  ;  treating  it  repeatedly  with  boiling  alcohol  to  deprive  it  of  water ; 
pressing  it;  digesting  first  with  cold  then  with  warm  ether;  distilling  off  the  ether 
from  the  solution ;  and  digesting  the  slimy  residue  with  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
ether.  Cerebric  acid  then  remains  as  a  sodium-salt  mixed  with  phosphate  of  calcium, 
oleo-phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  a  sodium  and  calcium-salt,  and  brain-albumin. 
To  purify  the  product,  it  is  digested  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol  slightly  aeididated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  which  leaves  the  calcium  and  sodium  undissolved  as  sijphates,  wliilo 
the  alcohol  takes  up  the  cerebric  and  oleo-phosphoric  acids,  and  deposits  them  on 
cooling.  Lastly,  the  mixture  is  washed  with  cold,  ether,  wliich  dissolves  tlie  oleo- 
phosphoric  acid  and  leaves  the  cerebric  acid,  wliich  is  finally  purified  by  recrystal- 
lising  it  several  times  from  boiling  ether. 

Cerebric  acid  has  a  wliite,  grantdar,  crystalline  aspect ;  it  is  soluble  in  boiling  al- 
cohol, insohiljle  in  cold  ether,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  ether ;  in  boiling  water  it  swells 
up,  but  does  not  dissolve.  It  melts  at  a  temperature  near  that  at  which  it  begins  to 
decompose,  and  wlien  more  strongly  heated  burns  with  a  characteristic  odour,  leaving 
a  difficultly  combustible  charcoal  with  a  decided  acid  reaction.  It  consists,  according 
to  Fri^my,  of  66  7  per  cent,  carbon,  10  6  hydrogsn,  2-3  nitrogen,  0'9  phosphorus,  and 
19-5  oxygen.  According  to  Miiller  and  v.  Bibra,  the  phosphorus  is  not  an  essential 
constituent. 

Cerebric  acid  is  a  weak  acid,  but  nevertheless  forms  salts  with  aU  bases.  The  am- 
mnnium-,  fotassium-,  and  sodium-saXX^  are  obtained  as  precipitates,  nearly  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  by  placing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cerebric  acid  in  contact  with  the  respective 
alkalis.  Bari/ta,  strontio,  and  lime  unite  directly  with  cerebric  acid,  and  deprive  it  of 
its  property  of  forming  an  emulsion  with  water. 

CEREBRZXr.  This  name  has  been  applied  to  several  substances  obtained  from 
brain.  Foureroy  in  1793  (Ann.  Chim.  xvi.  283)  obtained  a  substance  which  was 
called  ccrebrin,  brain-fat,  or  phosphoretted  bile-fat,  and  was  probably  a  mixture  of 
Fremy's  cerebric  acid  with  the  substance  which  separates  after  some  time  from  al- 
cohol in  which  anatomical  preparations  containing  nerves  or  brain  have  been  pre- 
served. Clievreul  applied  the  same  term  to  a  substance  obtained  from  blood-serum, 
probably  a  mixture  of  fats  and  glycerides  containing  phosphoric  acid.  Lastly,  Gobley 
(J.  Pharm.  [3]  xviii.  107)  designates  as  cerebrin,  a  substance  obtained  chietly  from 
carp's  eggs,  and  agi-eeing  essentially  in  composition  and  property  with  Fremy's  cere- 
bric acid,  excepting  that  it  does  not  exhibit  any  tendency  to  combine  with  bases. 

W.  Miiller  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  361)  has  obtained  a  substance  analogous  to 
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Frimy's  cerebrin,  by  triturating  brain  to  a  thin  pulp  -with  water,  heating  tlie  mixture 
to  tlie  boiling  point,  and  treating  the  separated  coagulum  with  boiling  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  extract  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat  deposits  a  mixture  of  cholesterin  and  cere- 
brin, together  with  other  substances ;  and  on  treating  this  mixture  with  cold  ether, 
cerebrin  remains  Ijehind,  and  may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  boiling 
alcohol.  It  then  forms  a  snow-white  powder  composed  of  microscopic  spherules,  agree- 
ing with  Frdmy's  cerebric  acid  in  most  of  its  properties,  especially  in  swelling  up  in 
water  like  starch,  and  forming  an  emulsion.  It  contains  68'45  per  cent,  carbon,  11-20 
hydrogen,  4-51  nitrogen,  and  15-66  oxygen,  whence  Miiller  deduces  the  empirical  for- 
mula C'H^^NO^.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  alkalis  or  in  dilute  acids,  but  is  decomposed 
at  the  boiling  heat  by  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  nitric  acid.  The  product  of  its 
decomposition  by  nitric  acid  is  a  non-azotised  white  waxy  body,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cold,  it  dissolves  with  dark  purple- 
red  colour,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  becomes  colourless, 
and  deposits  a  yellowish,  tenacious,  flocculent  substance. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  cerebrin  of  Gobley  and  Miiller,  the  eerebrote  of  Couerbe, 
and  the  cerebric  acid  of  Fremy  and  v.  Bibra  contain,  as  their  essential  constituent, 
one  and  the  same  substance,  which  is  likewise  present  in  cephalote  and  stearoconote. 
(Handw.  d.  Chem.  2">  Aufl.  ii.  [2]  888.) 

CZiBEBIiOXi  (Berzelius).  Elcenc-cerebrol  (Conerhe). — An  oily  reddish  sub- 
stance, insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  obtained  by  Couerbe 
(J.  Chim.  med.  ii.  765;  x.  524)  from  brain.  According  to  Frimy,  it  is  a  mixture  of 
olein,  oleo-phosphoric  acid,  cholesterin,  and  cerebric  acid. 

CEREBSO-SPXSf  FXi-iTID.  A  serous  fluid  contained  in  the  sub-arachnoidal 
cavities,  and  forming  a  liquid  atmosphere  round  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  of  serous  transudates,  and  is  generally  distinguished  by  its  very 
small  amount  of  solid  constituents,  especially  of  organic  matter.  These  constituents 
are  albumin,  traces  of  fat,  extractive  matter,  and  the  inorganic  salts  of  blood-serum. 
It  contains  also  a  substance  which  reduces  cupric  salts,  but  diifers  from  glucose  in  not 
being  resolved  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  by  fermentation.  According  to  F. 
Hoppe  (Chem.  Centralbl.  1860,  p.  42)  this  substance  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  aliso- 
lute  alcohol,  does  not  crystallise,  either  ^cr  se  or  with  chloride  of  sodium,  is  not  precipi- 
tated either  by  neutral  or  basic  acetate  of  lead  alone,  but  yields  a  precipitate  with  the 
latter  in  presence  of  ammonia.    It  is  decomposed  by  putrefaction. 

Hoppe  and  Schwaberg  analysed  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  obtained  by  puncturing,  in 
two  eases  of  Spina  bifida  and  two  of  Hydrocephalus  intcrnus,  with  the  following  re- 
sults :  — 


Spina  t 

Hydrocephalus. 

'l. 

Puncture. 

II.  Puncture. 

1.  Puncture. 

II.  Punctui 

"Water  . 

989-33 

989-80 

979-01 

989-53 

Soiled  matter 

10-67 

10-20 

20-99 

10-47 

Albumin  . 

0-25 

0-55 

11-79 

0-70 

Extractive  matter  , 

2-30 

2-00 

1-32 

1-57 

Soluble  salts  . 

7-67 

7-20 

7-54 

7-67 

Insoluble  salts 

0-45 

0-45 

0-36 

0-53 

The  fluids  from  the  Spina  bifida  were  strongly  alkaline  and  perfectly  transparent. 
The  first  reduced  cupric  oxide,  the  second  did  not.  The  second  hydrocephalic  liquid 
also  exhibited  the  reducing  action.  The  greater  amount  of  albumin  in  the  first  hydro- 
cephalic liquid  was  due  to  previous  inflammation  of  the  transudent  vessels.  (Hand\\-. 
d.  Chem.  ii.  [2]  891.) 

CEREBROXE.  (Couerbe,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  [2]  Ivi.  164.)  Brain-wax,  Hirv- 
wac/is  (L.  Gmelin),  Markpulver,  Mydocone  (Kiihn.) — A  substance  containing  sul- 
phur and  phospliorus,  which  Couerbe  obtained  by  treating  the  deposit  which  separates 
from  the  alcoholic  and  ethereal  extracts  of  the  brain  -with  ether ;  cholesterin  then  dis- 
solves, and  the  so-called  eerebrote  remains.  According  to  Fremy,  it  is  merely  a 
mixture  of  cerebric  acid  -with  small  quantities  of  cerebrate  of  potassiimi  and  brain- 
albumin. 

CEItXC  ACID.  An  acid  obtained  by  treating  cerin,  the  waxy  matter  of  cork, 
with  nitric  acid,  washing  with  water,  dissolving  in  alcohol,  filtering  and  evaporating. 
It  is  a  brownish  diaphanous  waxy  mass,  which  softens  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  melts 
below  the  boUing  point  of  water.  Dissolves  readily  in  alkalis.  Yields  empyx-euniatic 
products  when  heated.  Contains  64-2  per  cent,  carbon,  8-8  hydrogen,  and  27-0  oxygen. 
With  acetate  of  had  it  forms  a  wliite  precipitate  containing  51-1  C,  6-9  H,  19-2  Pb'-'O, 
and  22-8  O.    (Doppiug,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlv.  289.) 

CERXnr.  A  waxy  substance  extracted  by  alcohol  or  ether  from  grated  cork,  pre- 
viously freed  from  the  outer  crust.    It  separates  from  the  solution  in  yellowish  needles, 
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which  may  be  obtained  colourless  by  recrystallisation.  Contains  74'95  carbon,  10-55 
hj'drogen,  and  14'5  oxygen,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  empirical  formula  C"H"'0^. 
Cerin  softens  in  boihug  water  and  falls  to  the  bottom.  It  is  not  attacked  by  boiling 
potash.  Thrown  on  glowing  coals,  it  volatilises  like  beeswax,  giving  off  white  fumes. 
By  dry  distillation  it  yields  a  little  acid  and  a  large  quantity  of  an  oil  which  solidities 
on  cooling  ;  it  leaves  but  little  charcoal.  Treated  with  hot  nitric  acid  it  yields  ceric 
acid,  togctlier  with  oxalic  and  carbonic  acids.  Cork  contains  from  1-8  to  2-5  per  cent, 
of  waxy  matter.    (Chevreul,  Ann.  Chim.  xcvi.  170;  Dopping,  loc.  cit.) 

The  name  cerin  was  also  applied  by  John  to  the  portion  of  beeswax  which  is  soluble 
in  alcohol;  but  according  to  Brodie,  the  substance  tlius  designated  is  merely  impure 
oerotic  acid  (q.  v.) 

CBRIWB  or  Ail-iVWITS.    See  Oethite. 

CESIIifirr.  A  waxy  fat  oljtained  from  the  lignite  of  Gerstewitz  near  Merseberg, 
of  which  it  forms  about  18  per  cent.  Contains  767  to  78-1  C,  and  11-1  to  12-3  H. 
Plastic  at  common  temperatures ;  melts  at  100°  C. ;  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  not 
saponifiable  ;  yields  a  crystalline  product  by  distillation.  (Wackenroder,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixxii.  315.) 

CSSITE.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  cerium,  containing  also  lanthanum  and  didy- 
mium.  It  is  the  chief  source  of  cerium,  and  is  the  mineral  from  which  that  metal 
was  first  obtained.  It  is  found  only  in  an  abandoned  copper  mine  at  Riddarhytta  in 
Westmanland,  Sweden,  occurring  in  compact  iine-grained  masses  of  indistinct  blackish 
red  colour;  also  in  short  six-sided  prisms.  Speeifio  gravity  4'93.  Hardness  5'5. 
Before  the  blowfjipe  it  gives  off  water,  but  does  not  melt.  It  is  completely  decomposed 
by  hytlrochloric  acid,  leaving  a  residue  of  silica.  According  to  Kjerulf  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixxxvii.  12)  it  does  not  give  off  a  trace  of  chlorine  when  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  consequently  the  cerium  exists  in  it  wholly  as  cerous  oxide.  KjeruLf 
found  it  to  contain : 

SiO=      Ce=0     ^^'^1  Fe'O    Ca=0     IPO     MoS  BiS 

20-40     56-07     8-12     4-77      1-17     5-29     3-27     0  18  =  99-27 

whence  may  be  deduced  the  formula  2M-O.SiO-  +  aq.  or  M  'SiO'  +  aq.  It  generally  also 
contains  a.  small  quantity  of  yttria. 

CSItTUSS,  Si/inhol  Ce.  Atomic  V/ci(/ht  46. — This  metal,  whicli  was  discovered 
in  1803,  simultaneously  by  Klaproth  and  by  Hisinger  and  Berzelius,  exists,  together 
with  lantluaium  and  didymium,  in  cerite,  aUanite,  orthite,  yttro-cerite,  and  a  few  other 
minerals,  all  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence.  The  most  abundant  of  them  is  cerite  [viil. 
sup.)  To  extract  the  oxides  of  the  three  metals,  the  cerite  is  finely  pounded  and 
boiled  for  some  hours  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  or  aqua-regia,  which  dissolves  the 
metallic  oxides,  leaving  nothing  but  silica.  The  filtered  solution  is  then  treated  with 
a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  wliich  precipitates  everything  but  the  lime ;  the  precipi- 
tate is  recbssolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  treated  with,  excess  of  oxalic 
acid.  A  white  or  faintly  rose-coloured  precipitate  is  then  obtained,  consisting  of  tlie 
oxalates  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium :  it  is  cm-dy  at  first,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
liecomes  crystalline,  and  easily  settles  down.  When  dried  and  ignited,  it  yields  a  red- 
brown  powdei",  containing  the  three  metals  in  tlie  state  of  oxide.  The  finely  pounded 
cerite  may  also  be  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  paste, 
the  mixture  gently  heated  till  it  is  converted  into  a  dry  white  powder,  and  this  powder 
heated  somewhat  below  redness  in  an  earthen  crucible.  The  three  metals  are  thus 
brought  to  tlie  state  of  basic  sulphates,  whicli  dissolve  completely  when  very  gradually 
added  to  cold  water;  and  the  solution  treated  with  oxalic  acid  yields  a  precipitate  of 
the  mixed  oxalates,  which  may  be  ignited  as  before. 

From  the  red-brown  mixture  of  the  oxides  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium 
thus  obtained,  a  pure  oxide  of  cerium  may  be  prepared  by  either  of  the  following  pro- 
cesses : —  1.  The  mixed  oxides  are  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dis- 
solves the  whole,  with  evolution  of  chlorine ;  the  solution  is  precipitated  with  excess  of 
caustic  potash  ;  and  chlorine  gas  passed  through  the  liquid  with  the  precipitate  sus- 
pended in  it.  The  cerium  is  thereby  brought  to  the  state  of  ceroso-ceric  oxide,  wliich  is 
left  undissolved  in  the  form  of  a  bright  yellow  precipitate,  while  the  lanthanum  and 
didymium  remain  in  the  state  of  protoxides,  and  dissolve.  To  ensure  complete  separa- 
tion, the  passage  of  the  chlorine  must  be  continued  till  the  liquid  is  completely  saturated 
with  it,  and  the  solution,  together  with  the  precipitate,  left  for  several  hours  in  a 
stoppered  bottle,  and  agitated  now  and  then.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  the  washed 
precipitate  treated  with  strong  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  it  with  evo- 
lution of  chlorine,  and  forms  a  colourless  solution  of  protocliloride  of  cerium  ;  and  this, 
when  treated  with  oxalic  acid  or  oxalate  of  ammonia,  yields  a  perfectly  white  precipitate 
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of  oxalate  of  cerium,  which  may  be  converted  into  oxide  by  ignition  (JIo Sander).— 

2.  The  red-brown  mixtvire  of  the  three  oxides  is  treated  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid 
(1  pt.  of  nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength  to  between  60  and  100  pts.  of  water),  which 
dissolves  the  greater  part  of  the  oxides  of  lanthanum  and  didymium,  and  leaves  the 
oxide  of  cerium;  and  by  treating  the  residue  with  very  strong  nitric  acid,  the  last 
traces  of  lanthannm  and  didymium  maybe  extracted  (Mosander,  Marignac). — 

3.  The  red-brown  mixture  of  the  three  oxides  is  boiled  for  several  hours  in  a  strong 
solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  oxides  of  lanthanum  and  didymium  then  dis- 
solve, with  evolution  of  ammonia,  and  sesquioxide  of  cerium  is  left  in  a  state  of  purity. 
It  must  be  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  because, 
when  washed  with  pure  water,  it  first  runs  through  the  filter,  and  then  stops  it  up 
(Watts,  Chem.  Soc.  Q,u.  J.  ii.  147). —  4.  Oxalate  of  cerium  obtained  as  above  is  mixed 
with  half  its  weight  of  pure  magnesia,  and  made  up  into  a  stiff  past-e  with  water ;  and 
this  mixture  when  dry  is  heated  to  low  redness  in  a  porcelain  basin,  with  constant 
stirring.  The  product  is  a  cinnamon-coloured  powder,  containing  the  whole  of  the 
cerium  as  eerie  (?  ceroso-ceric)  oxide,  in  combination  with  magnesia,  oxide  of  lantha- 
num, and  other  protoxides.  It  dissolves  completely,  with  aid  of  heat,  in  strong  nitric 
acid,  forming  a  deep  brown  solution  of  a  double  salt,  which  appears  to  consist  of  eerie 
nitrate  in  combination  with  cerous  nitrate  and  the  nitrates  of  lanthanum,  didymium, 
and  magnesium,  sometimes  also  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  yttrium.  This  double 
salt  separates  in  splendid  rhombohedral  crystals  having  nearly  the  colour  of  acid 
chroraate  of  potassium.  The  solution,  if  diluted  with  water  before  these  crystals 
have  separated,  does  not  yield  any  precipitate,  either  in  the  cold  or  in  boiling ;  but  if 
the  crystallisation  be  allowed  to  go  on  tUl  lighter-coloured  laminated  crystals  separate 
containing  magnesium  and  lanthanum  with  very  little  cerium,  the  mother-liquor  then 
deposits,  on  dilution  and  boiling,  a  basic  salt"of  cerium  free  from  all  other  metals. 
The  precipitate  is  not  formed  so  long  as  the  red  double  salt  remains  dissolved  in  the 
liquid ;  indeed  it  redissolves  on  adding  to  the  liquid  a  solution  of  that  salt.  The  liquid 
from  which  the  cerium  precipitate  has  separated  still  retains  cerium,  which  may  be 
separated  by  repetition  of  the  treatment. 

To  separate  the  cerium  from  the  solution  of  the  red  salt,  it  is  diluted  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  then  boiled,  and  sulphuric  acid  added  in  small  quantity  as  long  as 
the  resulting  precipitate  is  thereby  increased.  The  cerium  is  then  precipitated  as  a 
yellowish-white,  flocculent  basic  salt,  containing  both  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but 
free  from  all  other  metals,  which  is  difficult  to  wash  on  a  filter,  but  is  easily  washed  by 
decantation  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  This  salt  dissolves 
readily  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution,  after  reduction  with  sulphurous 
acid,  yields,  with  oxalic  acid,  a  white  precipitate  of  pure  cerous  oxalate. 

If  it  be  desired  to  obtain  a  basic  nitrate  of  cerium  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  as  is  often 
desirable  for  other  preparations,  the  red  solution  of  the  double  nitrate  must  be  evapo- 
rated to  a  syrup,  and  then  poured  into  a  large  excess  of  boiling  water  slightly  acidu- 
lated with  nitric  acid.  The  precipitate  thereby  formed  is  washed  by  decantation  with 
water  containing  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  the  mother-Hquor,  together  with  the  wash- 
wa'er,  is  again  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  treated  as  before,  till  nearly  aU  the  cerium 
is  extracted.  The  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the  wash-water  is  essential,  as  the  basic 
nitrate  dissolves  somewhat  readily  in  pure  water.  It  is  best  to  preserve  the  precipi- 
tated salt  under  acidulated  water,  since  it  becomes  insoluble  in  acids  when  dried  and 
ignited.    (Bunsen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  40.) 

Metallic  cerium  is  obtained  by  heating  the  pure  anhydrous  protochloride  with 
potassium  or  sodium.  It  is  a  grey  powder,  which  acquires  the  metallic  lustre  by  pres- 
sure. It  oxidises  readily,  decomposes  water  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  quickly 
at  the  boiling  heat,  and  dissolves  rapidly  in  dilute  acids,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
forming  a  solution  of  a  cerous  salt. 

Cerium  forms  three  classes  of  compounds,  viz.  tho  cerous  compounds,  or  proto-com- 
pounds,  e.  g.  the  protochloride,  CeCl,  the  protoxide  Ce^O  ;  the  sesqui-compounds,  or 
eerie  compounds,  e.g.  Ce*Cl',  and  Ce''0^  and  the  ceroso-ceric  compounds,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  compounds  of  the  other  two  ;  e.  g.  ceroso-ceric  oxide,  Ce'0^=  Ce^O.C'O^ 

CSRXimx,  BROMIDE  OP.  Not  known  in  the  anhydrous  state.  A  solution  of 
eerie  oxide  in  hj'drobromic  acid  yields  by  evaporation,  small  crystals  of  a  hydrated 
bromide,  which  gives  oiF  hydrobromic  acid  when  heated  and  leaves  an  oxybromide. 

CERXXrnX,  CHX>0RZI>ES  op.  Cerium  burns  vividly  when  heated  in  chlorine 
gas,  and  forms  the  frotocMoridc  CeCl.  The  anhydrous  chloride  may  be  prepared  by 
igniting  tlie  sulphide,  or  the  residue  olitained  by  evaporating  to  dryness  a  solution  of 
the  chloride  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  in  a  current  of  chlorine  gas.  If  the  air  is  not 
completely  excluded,  an  oxyehloride  is  also  produced.  The  anhydrous  chloride  is  a 
white  porous  mass,  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  perfectly  soluble  in  water.    A  hydrated 
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chloride  is  obtained  in  colourless  four-sided  prisms,  by  dissolving  the  hyrtrated  oxide 
or  the  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  to  a  syrup.  The  solution  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  turns  yellow,  from  formation  of  a  ceroso-ceric  salt. 

Protochloride  of  cerium  forms  with  dichloride  of  platinimi,  an  orange-coloured  crys- 
talline double  salt,  2CeCl.PtCl-.4H-'0,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble. in 
ether.    It  also  combines  with  iodide  of  zinc.    (Holzmann,  Phil. Mag.  [4]  xxii.  219.) 

Ciroso-ceric  chloride. — Hydrated  ceroso-ceric  oxide  dissislves  in  cold  hydrochloric 
acid,  forming  a  red  solution,  wliich,  however,  soon  gives  off  chlorine,  and  is  reduced, 
more  or  less  completely,  to  protochloride. 

CSBIUni,  SETECTZOIU-  AITS  ESTI2SATIOW  Or.  1.  Ecactions.— 
All  compounds  of  cerium,  ignited  with  hora.r  or  inicrocosndc  salt  in  the  outer  blowpipe 
flame,  yield  a  glass  which  is  deep  red  while  hot,  but  becomes  colourless  on  cooling.  In 
the  inner  flame,  a  colourless  bead  is  formed  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  cerium  com- 
pound ;  but  a  yellow  enamel  with  a  larger  quantity. 

Ccrous  salts  in  solution  are  coloiu-less,  have  a  sweet  astringent  taste,  and  redden 
litmus,  even  when  the  acid  is  perfectly  saturated.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  fol- 
lowing reactions  :  Siilphi/drio  acid  produces  no  precipitate.  Sidjddde  of  ammonium 
throws  down  the  hytb-ated  protoxide.  Caustic  potash  or  .<:oda  produces  a  white  pi'cci- 
pitate  of  the  hydrated  protoxide,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess,  and  is  converted  into 
the  yellow  hydrated  sesquioxide  by  the  action  of  chlorine-water  or  hypoclilorous  acid. 
Ammonia  precipitates  a  basic  salt.  Alkaline  carbonates  form  a  white  precipitate  of 
cerous  carbonate  insoluble  in  excess.  0.ralic  acid  or  oxalate  of  ammonia  produces  a 
white  precipitate  of  cerous  oxalate,  gelatinous  at  first,  but  quickly  assuming  the  crys- 
talline character,  and  converted  by  ignition  in  an  open  vessel  into  a  yellowish-white 
powder  consisting  of  cero.so-ceric  oxide.  Fcrrocyanide  of  potassium  produces  a  wliito 
]iulverident  precipitate;  ferricyanide  of  potassium  none.  Sulpliatc  of  potassium  pro- 
duces a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  potassio-cerous  sulphate,  nearly  insoluble  in 
pure  water,  and  quite  insoluble  in  excess  of  sulphate  of  potassium.  With  dilute  solutions 
the  precipitate  takes  some  time  to  form.  This  character,  together  with  the  behaviour 
of  the  oxalate  and  the  yellow  coloration  of  the  hj'di-ated  protoxide  by  liypochlorous 
acid,  serves  to  distinguish  cerium  from  all  other  metals. 

2.  Quantitative  Estimation. — Cerium  is  precipitated  from  neutral  solutions  of 
Ofirous  salts  by  carbonate  of  ammonium,  as  cerous  carbonate?,  or  by  oxalate  of  ammonium 
as  cerous  oxalate  ;  aaid  either  of  these  compounds  is  converted  Vy  ignition  in  an  open 
w,seel,  into  ceroso-ceric  oxide,  which,  according  to  Bunsen,  corresponds,  withi?i  the 
limits  of  experimental  error,  to  the  formula  Ce'O^,  and  cont-aius  81'18  per  cent,  of 
metallic  cerium,  or  95'04  per  cent,  of  tlie  protoxide.  Anotlier  method  is  to  dissolve 
the  precipitated  carbonate  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate,  and  heat  the  residue  to 
commencing  redness,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  the  anhydrous  sidphate,  Ce'^SO^, 
containing  48'96  per  cent,  of  the  met^il,  or  67'46  per  cent,  of  the  protoxide. 

3.  Separation  fro  m  other  Elemen  is. — Sulphydric  acid  serves  to  separate  cerium 
from  all  metals  which  are  precipitated  by  that  reagent  from  their  acid  solutions.  From 
nianganese,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  titanium,  chromium,  vanadium,  and  tungsten, 
cerium  may  be  separated  by  means  of  a  satm'ated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassium. 

From  aluminium  it  may  be  separated  by  carbonate  of  barium,  which  precipitates 
alumina  and  not  cerous  oxide;  from  glucinum  by  sulphate  of  potassium.  Froni 
yttrium,  with  which  it  is  often  associated  in  minerals,  it  may  be  separated  ]iy  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  sulphate  of  potassium,  added  in  excess,  the  sulphate  of  yttrium  and 
potassium  being  soluble  in  excess  of  sulphate  of  potassium,  while  the  cerous  doidjle 
salt  remains  undissolved.  From  zirconium,  cerium  is  separated  by  treating  the  boil- 
ing acid  solution  with  sulphate  of  potassium,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  zireonia 
is  precipitated  as  basic  sulphate,  while  the  cerium  remains  dissolved  ;  to  complete  the 
ju-ecipitation,  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  must  be  added,  but  not  sufficient  to  satu- 
rate the  acid  (H.  Eose).  From  magnesium  also  cerium  may  be  separated  by  sulpliate 
of  potassium  ;  from  barium,  stronthem,  and  calcium,  it  is  separated  Ijy  ammonia  added 
in  slight  excess  ;  or  from  barium  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  from  strontium  and  calcium 
by  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol ;  and  from  the  alkali-metals  by  precipitation  with  oxalate 
of  ammonia.  Bunsen's  method  of  precipitation  already  described,  affords  however  the 
tlie  best  means  of  separating  cerium  from  all  the  metals  with  which  it  is  found  as- 
sociated, especially  from  lanthanum,  didyminm,  and  yttrium. 

4.  Atomic  Weight  of  Cerium. — The  older  statements  respecting  the  atomic 
weight  of  this  metal,  all  refer  to  cerium  containing  lanthanum  and  didymium.  For  this 
impure  metal,  Hisinger,  in  1814,  found  the  number  43-65  (H=-l),  and  Otto  found  46'8. 
After  the  method  of  removing  the  lanthanum  and  didymium  liad  been  pointed  out  liy 
Mosander,  Beringer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lii.  134),  from  the  analysis  of  tlie  proto- 
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cUoride  CeCl,  deduced  the  number  47'8,  and  from  that  of  the  sulphate  tie  number 
46-2.  . 

Hermann,  from  an  analysis  of  cerous  sulphate,  in  which  the  sulphuric  acid  was  pre- 
cipitated as  sulphate  of  barium,  found  for  cerium  the  number  46. 

Marignac  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxviii.  215),  by  precipitating  cerous  sulphate  with  a 
graduated  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  obtained,  as  a  mean  of  seven  experiments, 
Ce  =  47'26.  Afterwards,  however  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxviii.  148),  he  rejected  this 
number,  and  adopted  that  previously  found  by  Hermann,  viz.  46,  attributing  the  excess 
of  his  former  determination  to  the  circumstance,  that  a  portion  of  the  cerous  sulphate 
had  been  carried  down  undecomposed  by  the  barium  precipitate,  whence  the  quantity 
of  chloride  of  barium  required  to  precipitate  the  sidphate  came  out  too  low. 

Lastly,  Bun  sen  has  detennined  the  atomic  weight  of  cerium  by  the  analysis  of  the 
sulphate.  Pure  basic  eerie  sulphate,  obtained  as  above  described  (p.  832),  was  dissolved 
in  sulphuric  acid,  reduced  to  cerous  sulphate  by  sulphurous  acid,  the  salt  evaporated  and 
ignited  till  all  the  excess  of  acid  was  expelled,  and  the  residue  twice  crystallised  from 
water.  A  solution  of  this  salt  was  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid  ;  the  precipitated  oxalate 
converted  into  ceroso-ceric  oxide  by  ignition  in  an  open  vessel ;  and  the  sulphmic  acid 
precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  chloride  of  barium.  The  ceroso-ceric  oxide  was  then 
heated  in  a  sealed  flask  containing  very  little  air,  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid  and 
iodide  of  potassium,  whereby  it  was  reduced  to  cerous  oxide,  and  a  quantity  of  iodine 
Bet  free  equivalent  to  the  oxygen  separated  from  the  ceroso-ceric  oxide.  This  free 
iodine  was  estimated  by  Bunsen's  volumetric  method  (Analysis,  Volumetric,  p.  266), 

and  the  corresponding  amount  of  oxygen  estimated  by  the  formula  x  =  -^j-  a  (nt—f). 

In  this  manner,  100  pts.  of  the  ceroso-ceric  oxide  were  found  to  contain  95'04  cerous 
oxide  and  4'96  oxygen.  From  this,  the  quantity  of  cerous  oxide  in  the  ignited  ceroso- 
ceric  oxide  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  original  quantity  of  cerous  sulphate),  was  calculated, 
and  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  (SO')  being  likewise  found  from  the  precipitated  sul- 
phate of  barium,  the  composition  of  the  cerous  sulphate  was  found  to  be  57'49  Ce-0  + 
42'51  SO^  =  100,  whence  the  atomic  weight  of  cerous  oxide  was  found  from  the  pro- 
portion 42-51  :  67-49  =  80  :  :r,  giving  Ce-0  =  108-1,  and  therefore  Ce  =  46-1.  Two 
other  experiments  gave  Ce  =  46-02  and  46-05. 

In  accordance  with  the  preceding  results,  the  whole  number  46  is  generally  adopted 
as  the  true  atomic  weight  of  cerium. 

CERIUIVI,  FI.VORXSES  OI".  The  protofluoride  CeF,  is  obtained  as  a  white 
precipitate,  by  adding  an  alkaline  fluoride  to  a  cerous  salt.  It  is  but  partially  reduced 
by  the  action  of  hydrogen  gas  and  potassium  vapom-  at  a  red  heat.  (Mosander.) 

The  scsquifluoride,  Ce'-E',  prepared  in  like  manner,  is  a  yellow  precipitate.  It  also 
occurs  native  as  fluooerite,  in  brick-red  or  nearly  yellow  six-sided  prisms  and  plates, 
with  very  distinct  basal  cleavage;  also  massive ;  specific  gravity  4-7.  Hardness  4-5. 
It  gives  oflF  fluorine  when  strongly  heated  in  a  glass  tube.  It  occurs  at  Finbo  and 
Broddbo,  near  Fahlun,  in  Sweden.  Scsquifluoride  of  cerium  also  occurs  with  the 
fluorides  of  calcium  and  yttrium,  as  yttroceritc.  (q.  v.) 

A  hi/drati'd  eerie  oxyjiuoridc,  CeT^O'  +  3H^0,  occurs  at  Finbo  as  fluocerine,  in 
yellow  crystals  with  vitreous  lustre,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  regidar  system  (Gm.  iii. 
271).  A  mineral  from  Bastnas  in  Sweden,  analysed  by  Hisinger,  yielded  numbers 
corresponding  to  the  formula  Ce'F^O'  +  4H'-'0  ;  one  from  Finbo,  analysed  by  Berzelius, 
was  found  to  consist  of  Ce'^F^O"  +  3H-'0,  or  2Ce-Fl3(Ce^0lH-0).    (Dana,  ii.  96.) 

CERIUM,  OXSBES  OP.  The  Protoxide,  or  Cerous  oxide,  Ce"0,  is  obtained 
byheuting  the  carbonate  or  oxalate  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  perfectly  free  from  air. 
It  is  a  greyish-blue  powder,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  quickly  becomes  very  hot, 
and  is  converted  into  yellowish-white  ceroso-ceric  oxide.  Cerous  hydrate  precipitated 
from  the  solution  of  a  cei-ous  salt  by  a  caustic  alkali,  is  white,  but  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  quickly  changes  to  a  yellow  mixture  of  cerous  carbonate  and  ceroso-ceric  hy- 
drate (Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  cviii.  40).  The  hj'drate  dissolves  readily  in 
sulphuric,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  acetic  acid,  the  solutions  gi'\'ing  the  characters 
described  at  p.  833. 

Ceroso-ceric  Oxide,  Ce'O^. — This  oxide,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound 
of  cerous  and  eerie  oxide  :  2Ce'0'  =  Ce-0.Ce''0^,  is  produced  when  cerous  hydrate,  car- 
bonate, oxalate,  or  nitrate,  is  ignited  in  an  open  vessel.  It  is  yellowish-white,  acquires 
a  deep  orange-red  colour  when  he;ited,  but  recovers  its  original  tint  on  cooling  (B  u  n  s  e  n, 
Rammelsberg).  Ignited  in  hydrogen  gas,  it  assumes  an  olive-green  colour,  but 
does  not  diminish  perceptibly  in  weight  (Bunsen).  It  is  not  raised  to  a  higher  state 
of  oxidation  by  heating  in  oxygen  gas,  or  even  by  fusion  with  chlorate  or  hydrate  of 
potassium  (Rammelsberg).  Nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid  have  but  little  action  upon 
it,  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  unless  it  be  mixed  with  the  oxides  of  lanthanum  and  didy 
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riium,  in  which  case  it  disyolves  readily  in  ho.t  hydrochloric  acid,  witli  evolution  of 
chlorine.  Heated  with  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  hydrocldoric  acid,  it 
dissolves  completely,  with  separation  of  iodine, — a  property  which  has  been  made 
available  by  Bunsen  for  determining  its  composition.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  at  the  boil- 
ing heat,  converts  it  into  an  orange-red  salt,  which  becomes  light  yellow  on  cooling, 
and  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  water. 

Marignac  did  not  obtain  ceroso-ceric  oxide  of  constant  composition,  but  supposed  it 
to  have.for  the  most  part. the  composition  3Ce-0.2Ce'0^,  or  Ce"0'.  Ramraelsberg,  by 
decomposing  the  ceroso-ceric  sulphate,  SCe^SO'.Ce^SO'')^  with  potash,  obtained  a 
reddish-grey  precipitate  which  contained  3Ce-0.Ce'0^,  but  was  quickly  converted  into 
Ce^O",  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Ceroso-ceric  Hi/drate,  2Ce  0-.3H-0,  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  into  aqueous  j^otasli 
in  which  corous  hydrate  is  suspended  (p.  831),  is  a  bright  yellow  pi'ecipitate,  which  dis- 
solves readily  in  sidphuric  and  nitric  acid,  forming  yellow  solutions  of  ceroso-ceric 
salts ;  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  forming  colourless  cerous 
chloride. 

Ccric  Oxide,  Ce^O',  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  the  free  state,  inasmuch  as  ceroso- 
ceric  oxide  is  not  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation,  even  by  ignition  with  power- 
ful oxidising  agents  {vid.  sup.) 

CERZUIVE,  OXYSJEKT-SAXiTS  OF.  The  ccro?(S  5rt are  produced  by  dissolv- 
ing cerous  oxide  or  carbonate  in  acids,  also  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  and  other 
i-educing  agents  on  eerie  or  ceroso-ceric  salts.  (For  their  properties  and  i-eactions 
see  p.  833.)  Cerous  silicate  exists  in  nature  as  Cerite ;  the  phosphate  as  Mona~ite. 
Erdwardsitc,  CryptoUtc,  and  Phosphoccfite :  the  carbonate,  together  with  fluoride  of 
calcium,  in  Parisite. 

Cei'ous  sulphate  forms  sparingly  soluble  double  salts  with  the  sulphates  of  ammo- 
nium, potassium,  and  sodium.  The  potassium-salt,  KCeSO\  is  the  least  soluble  in 
water,  and  quite  iusoluble  in  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassium. 

The  ceroso-ceric  salts  are  oljtained  by  dissolving  the  corresponding  oxide  or  hy- 
drate in  acids.  The  solution  of  the  sulphate  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  first 
brown-red  crystals,  composed  of  3Ce-S0^Ce''.(S0')' -f  18aq.,  and  afterwards  a  yellow, 
indistinctly  crystalline  salt,  containing  Ce-SO^Ce'(SO')^  +  8  aq.  By  substituting 
cericum,  oe  =  30|  for  cerosum,  Co  =  46,  in  the  sesquisulphate,  these  formulai  may  be 

(SO'-')" }  fS'-'O'V' ) 

reduced  to  0  +  6aq.and  ^^^^       y  0*  +  4 aq.,  respectively.    Both  salts  arc  de- 

composed by  water,  with  separation  of  a  basic  salt,  containing  5Ce'0^.3^^g^^^|  0'^ 

+  12  aq.,  but  dissolve  on  addition  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid.  The  solution  of  either 
salt  yields,  with  sulphate  of  potassium,  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  double  salts,  in  which 
potassium  and  cerosum  may  be  regarded  as  replacing  one  another  isomorphously  : 
similarly  with  sulphate  of  ammonium  :  the  ammonium  double  salts,  when  ignited,  leave 
pure  ceroso-ceric  oxide. 

The  rhombohedral  nitrate  of  cerium  and  magnesium  obtained  by  Bunsen  (p.  832), 
is,  when  purified,  a  ceroso-cerico-magnesic  salt,  containing  Mg^Ce(NO')'.(Ce^)"'(NO^)' 

+  8aq.,  or  ■]yj'~^Qj^^3|0''-l- 8aq.   [As  originally  obtained,  it  contains  lanthanum  and 

didjTnium,  replacing  cerium  isomorphously.]  Double  salts  of  similar  composition  are 
obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  tliis  nitrate  with  tlie  nitrates  of  potassium  and  zinc  ; 

with  nitrate  of  nickel,  a  basic  salt  containing  ■j^?q^'*^^_3 |  O^.NiHO  -i-  12H-0.  (IIolz- 

niann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxv.  321.) 

Tlie  existence  of  pure  ccric  salts  is  by  no  means  certain.  Bunsen  speaks  of  a  basic 
eerie  sulphate,  precipitated  by  boiling  the  solution  of  the  magnesian  ceroso-ceric  salt 
just  mentioned,  with  sulphuric  acid;  but  he  has  not  given  an  analysis  of  it:  indeed, 
■110  analysis  of  a  pure  ccric  sait  has  yet  been  pnbiished.  The  so-called  basic  ccric  sul- 
phate "just  mentioned,  yields,  by  digestion  with  caustic  potash,  not  eerie,  but  ceroso- 
ceric  hydrate  (Holzmann).  [For  further  details  respecting  the  oxygen-salts  of 
cerium,  see  the  several  acids.] 

CERIITM,  PHOSPHIBE  OP.  Said  to  be  obtained,  together  with  phosphate, 
liy  pa:^si)ig  phosphorctti'(l  hydrogen  over  wliite-hot  ceroso-ceric  oxide.  (Mosander.) 

CEBXUnx,  SEIiEI3'X]!}X:  or.  Produced  by  decomposing  cerous  selenite  with 
liV<lrogen  at  a  red  heat.  It  is  a  brownish  powder,  which  dissolves  in  acids,  with  evo- 
lution 01  sclenhydric  acid.  Cerous  salts  give  with  alkaline  selenides  a  pale  red  preci- 
pit.ifc,  ]ii''ibably  consisting  of  liyilrated  selenide  of  cerium. 

CEStXUIVI,  SUXiFHXSES  OF,  Cerovs  sulphide,  Ce-S,  is  obtained  by  igniting  the 
carbonate  in  vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  or  by  heating  an  oxide  of  cerium  with  sul- 
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phide  of  potassium.  The  first  process  yields  a  light  powder  of  the  colour  of  red  lead  ; 
the  second,  a  product  resembling  mosaic  gold  (Mosander).  Ccric  sulphide  is  not 
known  in  the  free  state,  but  is  said  to  combine  with  other  metallic  sulphides. 

CEROXiEXN'.  A  substance  obtained  from  beeswax  (in  which  it  is  said  to  exist 
to  the  amount  of  4  or  5  per  cent.)  by  treating  the  wax  with  boiling  alcohol,  leaA-ing  the 
cerotic  acid  to  d  posit  on  cooling,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  sohition.  It  is  very 
soft,  melts  a  28-5°  C,  dissolves  readUy  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether;  is  acid  to  litmus  ; 
gives  by  analysis  78'74  per  cent.  C,  12  ol  H,  and  8'75  0  (Lewy,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xiii.  438).    It  is  probably  a  mixture. 

CEROXiZTE  or  XEROUTB  (from  Kt)pos  wax,  and  \i6os  stone). — This  name  is 
applied  to  two  or  three  minerals  or  mixtures,  consisting  chiefly  of  hydrated  silicate  of 
magnesium  more  or  less  mixed  with  silicate  of  aluminium.  They  are  all  massive, 
renifoim,  compact  or  lamellar,  transparent  or  translucent,  white  or  grey,  with  vitreous 
or  resinous  lustre,  and  greasy  to  the  touch. 

Analyses. — a.  From  Frankenstein  in  Silesia  by  Kiihn ;  h.  from  an  unknown  locality 
by  Delesse  ;  c.  from  Zoblitz  in  Saxony  by  MeUing : 

SiO'       Al'O'     Mg^O     Fe'O  H=0 
a        .       .    46-96        —        31  26        —        21-22  =  99-44 
b        .       .    63-5         0-9        28-6  —        16-4    =  99-4 

c        .       .    47-13        2-57      36-13       2-92      11-50  =  100-25 

The  first  agrees  nearly  with  the  formula  Mg'SiO*  +  3aq.  {Bammelsbercf's  Mincral- 
chemie,  p.  862.) 

CEROFXC  ACID.  An  acid  obtained  by  K  awalier  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxviii.  360) 
from  the  needles  of  tlie  Scotch  fir  {Fiuus  si/l vestris).  The  needles  are  boiled  with  alcohol 
of  40  per  cent.,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  oiF,  and  the  residue  is  mixed  with  water,  wherel  iy 
it  is  separated  into  a  yellowish  resin  and  a  somewhat  turbid  liquid.  The  resinous 
mass  is  redissolved  in  alcohol  of  40  per  cent.,  the  solution  precipitated  with  acetate  of 
lead,  and  the  precipitate  suspended  in  alcohol  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  solution  filtered  hot  deposits  ceropic  acid  in  yello-ndsh-white  flocks,  whieli,  by 
boiling  with  alcohol  and  animal  charcoal  and  repeated  ci-ystallisation  from  alcohol, 
may  be  obtained  in  white,  friable,  microscopic  crystals,  melting  at  100°  C,  and  solidify- 
ing in  a  waxy  mass.  The  crystals  di-ied  in  vacuo  gave  by  analysis  74-24  per  cent, 
carbon  and  12-17  hydrogen,  whence  Kawalier  deduces  the  improbable  formula 
C'H^^O''.  The  barium-salt  gave  65-50  carbon,  10-33  hydrogen,  12-65  oxygen,  and 
11-52  baryta,  represented  by  the  formiila  BaO.C'-"^H"0\ 

CSFOSXC  A-CIH,  C"*H'"0^. — Obtained  by  heating  cerosin  (sugar-cane  wax) 
with  potash-lime,  and  purified  by  saponifying  with  baryta,  dissolving  the  soap  in 
alcohol,  decomposing  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  rock- 
oil,  whence  it  crystallises  on  cooling.  It  melts  at  93°C. ;  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling 
alcohol  and  ether.    (Lewy,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiii.  438.) 

CEBOSXU.  Cerosie. — The  wax  of  the  sugar-cane,  obtained  by  rasping  the  bark 
of  the  cane,  especially  of  the  violet  variety,  and  purified  by  recrystallislng  several 
times  from  boiling  alcohol.  It  then  forms  delicate  white  nacreous  laminse,  which  do 
not  stain  paper.  Gives  by  analysis  81-0  to  81-7  C  and  13-6  to  14-2  H,  agreeing  nearly 
with  the  formula  C'^H^'O",  which  represents  it  as  a  kind  of  aldehyde  or  ether.  It 
melts  at  82°  C,  is  insoluble  in  cold  ether  and  alcohol,  very  soluble  in  boDing  alcohol. 
It  is  very  hard  and  easUy  pulverised.  (Aveqiiin,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixxv.  218;  Dumas, 
ibid.  Ixxv.  222;  Lewy,  loc.  cit.) 

CEROTSXJS.  C-'H*'.— A  hydrocarbon  homologous  with  ethylene,  first  obtained 
by  Brodie  (PhU.  Mag.  [3]  xxxiii.  378  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvii.  199)  as  a  product  of 
the  dry  distillation  of  Chinese  wax.  The  distillate  consists  of  two  parts,  cerotic  acid 
passing  over  first,  and  afterwards  cerotene  mixed  -with  a  certain  quantity  of  oQy  matter, 
which  may  be  removed  by  pressure.  It  is  purified  by  crystallisation,  first  from  a  mix- 
ture of  alcohol  and  naphtha,  then  from  ether.  It  is  crystalline,  melts  between  57° 
and  58°  C,  and  exhibits  the  characters  of  the  substances  which  have  been  confounded 
under  the  liame  of  Paraffin  (q.  v.)  When  distilled  several  times,  it  is  completely  trans- 
formed into  a  mixture  of  liqviid  hydrocarbons,  whose  boiling  points  vary  from  75°  to 
260°  C. 

Chlorinated  derivatives  of  Cerotene. — Wlien  moist  chlorine  is  passed  over  melted 
cerotene,  the  latter  assumes  a  waxy  aspect,  then  becomes  gummy,  and  is  ultimately 
converted  into  a  transparent  resin,  becoming  harder  as  it  absorbs  more  chlorine.  Tlie 
reaction  takes  several  weeks  to  complete,  and  at  different  stages  of  it  the  following 
compounds  are  formed  : —  C^H^'Cl'* ;  C-'H^^CF> ;  Cl^ff-Cr-^  (Brodie.) 

CEROTIC  ACXS.  C"ff '0^  =  C-'H"O.H.O.  Cerin  of  Beeswa.r.  (John,  CA"- 
mischc  Schriften,  iv.  38;  Boudet  and  Boissenot,  J.  Pharm.  xiii.  38;  Ettling,  Ami. 
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Ch.  Pharm.  ii.  267  ;  Hess,  ihiJ.  xxvii.  3  ;  Gerhardt,  Rev.  scient.  xix.  5  ;  Lewy,  Anu. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiii.  438;  Brodie,  Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  Ixvii.  180.)— This  acid  is  the  essen- 
tial constituent  of  that  portion  of  beeswax  whicli  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It 
is  prepared  by  treating  beeswax  several  times  in  succession  with  boiling  alcohol, 
till  the  deposit  which  forms  on  cooling  melts  at  70°  or  72°  C.  The  acid  thus  obtained 
is  not  yet  jiiire.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol 
and  the  solution  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate,  after  being  ex- 
hausted with  the  aid  of  heat  by  alcohol  and  ether,  is  decomposed  by  concentrated 
acetic  acid,  and  the  product  crystallised  from  alcohol  yields  pure  cerotic  acid.  Cerotic 
acid  may  also  be  obtained  very  nearly  pure  by  crystallising  several  times  from  ether, 
the  crude  product  which  melts  at  72°  C.  The  mother-liquors  retain  a  small  quantity 
of  another  fatty  acid. —  Cerotic  acid  is  likewise  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
Chinese  wax,  and  by  melting  that  substance  with  potash. 

Pure  cerotic  acid  crystallises  on  cooling  from  its  solutions  in  small  grains,  melting 
at  78°  C.    The  melted  mass  assumes  on  cooling  a  highly  crystalline  character. 

The  pure  acid  distils  without  alteration,  but  the  impure  acid  is  decomposed  by  dis- 
tillation, yielding  principally  oily  hydrocarbons  of  very  variable  boiling  point,  and 
containing  in  solution  small  quantities  of  a  fatty  acid  and  other  oxygenised  products. 
Chlorine  transforms  cerotic  acid  into  chloroccrotic  acid,  C''H'-C1'*0^. 

Ccrotates.  —  Cerotic  acid  is  monobasic,  the  formula  of  its  neutral  salts  being 
C"H*'M.O'^.  The  had-salt,  C-'H»^PbO^  is  obtained  as  a  white  bulky  precipitate  on 
mixing  a  solution  of  cerotic  acid  in  boiling  alcohol  with  alcoholic  acetate  of  lead.  The 
siliKr-salt,  C-'H^'^AgO',  is  obtained  by  precipitating  an  alcoholic  and  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  cerotic  acid  with  nitrate  of  silver  at  the  boUing  heat. 

Chlorocerottc  Acid.  C'-'H^Cl'-O-. — Produced  hy  exposing  melted  cerotic  acid  to 
the  action  of  chlorine  for  several  days,  as  long  indeed  as  fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid 
are  perceptible.    The  product  is  a  thick  transparent  gum  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

Chhirvccrotate  of  sodium  is  nearlv  insoluble  in  water. 

Chloroccrotate  of  ethyl,  C=»H^''Cl''-0'^  =  C^H^'Cl'^O  '.C^H^  is  prepared  similarly  to  the 
cerotate.    It  has  the  aspect  of  chlorocerotic  acid. 

CBROTXC  ETHERS.  Cerotate  of  ethyl,  C'^IP'O-  =  C"IP'0=.C-H=,  is 
easily  produced  Ijy  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  solution  of  cerotic  acid  in  abso- 
lute alcohol.    It  has  the  aspect  of  beeswax,  and  melts  at  59° — 60°  C. 

Cerotate  of  Ceryl.  Chinese  Wax.  C'"H"»0-  =  ^l'^"^  |  0.  —  This  is  a  pecu- 
liar waxy  substance  obtained  from  China,  where  it  is  produced  on  certain  trees  by 
the  puncture  of  a  species  of  coccus.  It  is  crystalline,  and  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  like 
spermaceti,  but  more  brittle  and  of  a  more  fibrous  texture.  It  melts  at  82°  C.  It  is 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  naphtha,  then  washed  with 
ether,  treated  with  boiling  water,  and  recrystallised  from  absolute  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves it  in  small  quantity  only.  Chinese  wax  is  not  saponified  completely  by  boUing 
with  aqueous  potash,  but  decomposes  readily  when  fused  with  potash,  yielding  cero- 
tate of  potassium  and  hydrate  of  ceryl.  By  dry  distillation  it  jdelds  cerotic  acid  and 
ccrotcne.  Almost  all  the  wax  gathered  in  China  is  used  there  for  making  caudles.  It 
is  also  employed  by  the  Chinese  as  a  medicine. 

CEJlOTIIff.    (Siyn.  of  Certlio  Alcohol  or  Hydrate  of  Certl  (p.  838). 

CEIiOTIIirOM'S:.  The  acetone  of  cerotic  acid,  obtained  by  careful  distillation  of 
cerotate  of  lead.    (Bruckner,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ivii  1.) 

CEROXTTIilTT  or  Pedm  wax  is  the  produce  of  the  Ccroxylon  Andicola,  and  is  ob- 
tained by  rasping  the  epidermis  of  the  tree  and  boiling  the  raspings  in  water.  The 
wax  floats  on  the  surfiice  in  a  soft  state,  while  the  impurities  sink  to  the  bottom.  It 
may  be  further  purified  by  repeated  boiling  with  alcohol.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  a 
greyish-white  powder ;  after  purification,  yellowish-white.  It  is  nearly  insolulile  in 
alcohol,  and  melts  at  72°  C.  It  has  been  analysed  by  B  oussin  gault  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
xxix.  333),  Lewy  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiii  458),  and  Teschemachcr  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ix.  270)  with  the  following  results  :  — 

Lewy.  Teschemachcr. 
80-73  80-28 
13-30  13-20 
6-97  6-42 

10000  100  00 

CEBVnXEM'  OI"  THE  EAR.  A  yellow  secretion  which  lines  tlie  exf  ernai  audi- 
tory canal,  rendered  viscid  and  concrete  by  exposure  to  air.    It  has  a  bitter  taste, 
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melts  at,  a  low  heat,  and  eTolves  a  slightly  aromatic  odovtr.  On  ignited  coals  it 
gives  out  a  white  smoke,  similar  to  that  of  burning  fat,  swells,  emits  a  fetid  ammo- 
niacal  odour,  and  is  converted  into  a  light  charcoal.  Alcohol  dissolves  ^  of  it,  and  on 
evaporation  leaves  a  substance  resembling  the  resin  of  bile.  The  |  whicu  remain  are 
albumin  mixed  with  oil,  which  by  incineration  leave  carbonate  of  sodium  and  phos- 
phate of  calcium.  TJ. 

CEBVSE  or  JVTiite  lead.    See  Caebonates  (p.  786). 

CERUSXTE.    Native  carbonate  of  lead  (p.  786). 

CERVAM-TITB.  Native  tetroxide  of  antimony,  SbO^  or  Sb^O'.Sb'^O^  found  at 
Cervantes  in  Spain  and  at  Pereta  in  Tuscany  (p.  324). 

CERV:^,  H-E-BIiATE  OF.    Cerylic  Alcohol,  Cerotin.     C^ff^O  0. — 

Produced  by  fusing  Chinese  wax  (cerotate  of  ceryl)  with  potash,  digesting  the  fused 
mass  in  boiling  water,  whereby  a  solution  of  cerotate  of  potassium  is  obtained  holding 
cerylic  alcohol  in  suspension ;  precipitating  the  cerotic  acid  with  chloride  of  barium  ; 
and  dissolving  out  the  hydrate  of  ceryl  with  alcohol,  ether,  or  coal-tar  oU.  The  hy- 
drate of  ceryl,  purified  by  several  crystaUisations  from  ether  or  alcohol,  forms  a  waxy 
substance  melting  at  97°  C.  Heated  with  potash-Ume,  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  is 
converted  into  cerotate  of  potassium  : 

C272560  +  KHO  =  C"H*'K02  +  4H. 

At  a  very  high  temperature  it  distUs  partly  undeeomposed,  partly  resolved  into  water 
and  cerotene,  C^'H^''  +  H-'O.  Chlorine  acts  upon  hyiirate  of  cerjd,  producing  a  trans- 
parent pale-yeUow  substitution-product,  chlorccrotal,  containiug  37'62  to  37'89  C, 
4-76  to  4-78  H,  and  55-11  to  65-07  CI,  numbers  which  correspond  to  the  formula 
Q27jj5isQp3io.  The  action  of  the  chlorine  was  probably  not  complete.  The  product 
lias  the  appearance  of  a  gum-resin,  and  becomes  electrical  by  friction,  (Brodie,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvii.  120.) 

Hydrate  of  ceryl  treated  with  excess  of  sulphuric  yields  a  product  which,  when 
washed  with  cold  water,  dried  in  vacuo,  and  crystallised  from  ether,  has  the  composi- 
tion of  neutral  sulphate  of  ceryl  luith  1  at.  water,  (C-'H*^)^SO''  +  H-0.  When  pure  it  is 
perfectly  soluble  in  water,  especially  if  a  little  alcohol  is  added ;  the  solution  evaporated 
at  a  low  temperatm-e  leaves  the  substance  in  the  form  of  a  soft  wax.  (Brodie.) 

CETEWB  or  Cetylene,  C"=H'^  (Dumas  and  Peligot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Lsii.  4  ; 
Smitli,  ibid.  [3]  vi.  40.) — A  hydrocarbon  homologous  with  ethylene,  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling cetylic  alcoliol  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  also  by  distilling  cetin  (palmitate  of 
cetyl),  and  treating  the  product  with  potasli  to  saponify  the  fatty  acids  which  have  passed 
over  in  the  distillation,  the  cetene  then  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

Cetene  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  which  stains  paper.  It  boils  at  275°  C,  distUling 
without  alteration.  Vaponr-deusity  8-007.  It  is  insolulile  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  neutral  to  test-paper.  It  has  no  particular  taste.  When  set  on  fire, 
it  burns  with  a  very  pure  white  flame,  like  the  fat  oOs. 

Cetene  unites  with  hydrobroraic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  slowly  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, somewhat  more  quickly  at  100°  C.  The  compoiind  is  decomposed  by  distillation. 
(Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  li.  81.) 

The  ethylosulphates  (sulphovinates)  yield  by  dry  distillation  an  oUy  liquid  {heavy 
oil  of  wine),  from  which  water  separates  an  oily  hydrocarbon  {light  oil  of  wine),  which 
boils  at  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  cetene ;  and  this  oil,  when  exposed  to  a  very 
low  temperature  deposits  crystals  {camjihor  or  stearoptene  of  wine-oil),  having  the  same 
composition. 

CETIC  ACXD.  C"^H^°0-  ? — Produced,  according  to  Heintz,  in  very  small  quan- 
tity in  the  saponification  of  spermaceti  (p.  840).  Crystallises  in  nacreous  scales 
gi'ouped  in  stars,  melting  at  53-5°  C.  Benic  acid  obtained  from  oU  of  ben,  and  stillis- 
tearic  acid,  from  the  fruit  of  Stillingia  sebifera,  have  the  same  composition. 

CETSSr,  C'-ffW  (Chevreul,  Eechcrches  sur  les  Corps  gras,  p.  171;  Smith, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  slii.  247;  Stenhouse,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxvii.  253;  Eadcliff,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  vi.  50.) — A  fatty  crystalline  substance  constituting  the  essential  part  of 
spermaceti,  the  substance  which,  in  the  state  of  solution  in  an  od,  fills  the  cavities  in 
the  head  of  the  cacholo/,  or  spermaceti  whale,  and  otlier  cetaceous  animals.  To  obtain 
it  in  a  state  of  purity,  spermaceti  is  treated  with  cold  alcohol,  which  removes  the  oil, 
and  the  residue  is  crystallised  from  boHing  alcohol. 

Cetin  melts  at  49°  C,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  translucent  mass,  which  ser\'es 
for  the  manufacture  of  candles.  Heated  to  3G0°,  out  of  contact  witli  the  air,  it  vola- 
tilises without  altei-ation ;  but  if  heated  quickly  and  in  considerable  quantities,  it  is 
completely  decomposed  into  a  solid  fatty  acid  (palmitic  acid),  and  a  liquid  hydi-ocarbou 
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(eetene),  accompanied,  chiefly  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  by  secondary  pro- 
ducts, such  as  water,  carbonic  anhydi-ide,  carbonic  oxide,  and  olefiant  gas.  Cetin  is 
insoluble  in  water.  100  pts.  oi  alcohol  of  0'821  dissolve  2o  pts.  of  it;  ahsolutc  alcohol 
and  ( ther  dissolve  it  in  larger  quantities,  and  deposit  it  on  cooling  in  brilliant  laminae. 
Nitric  acid  attacks  it  slowly,  and  converts  it  into  a  mixture  of  oeuauthylic,  adijsic,  and 
pinielic  acids. 

Cetin  boiled  with  caustic  alkalis  is  transformed  into  hydrate  of  cetyl  and  a  palmi- 
tate  of  the  alkali-metal  (Smith) : 

C^WO"-  +  KHO  =  C'^H^'O  +  C'n^'KO^. 

Hyilrate  of      Palrnitate  of 
celyl.  potassium. 

It  must  1)6  observed,  however,  that  the  statements  of  different  chemists  regarding  the 
fatty  acids  resulting  from  the  saponification  of  cetin  do  not  quite  agree.  Chevreul 
obtained  margario  and  oleic  acid.  Heintz  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxiv.  232)  oljtained  a  mix- 
ture of  stearic,  palmitic,  myristic,  cocinic,  and  cetic  acids,  which  he  separated  by  tlie 
ditferent  solubility  of  the  acids  themselves,  and  of  their  barium-salts,  in  alcohol.  He 
therefore  regards  cetin,  not  as  a  simple  proximate  principle,  but  as  a  mixture  of  the 
cetyl-salts  of  the  acids  just  mentioned.  By  repeatedly  crystallising  spermaceti  from 
ether,  he  obtained  at  last  a  small  quantity  of  a  fatty  substance,  which  melted  at 
5.3'5°  C,  but  in  other  respects  exhibited  the  characters  of  cetin,  and  also  its  composi- 
tion, viz.  80-03  C,  13-2.5  H,  and  6-72  0. 
CSTRARXA.    See  Lichens. 

CJBTKilRIC  ilCXB.  Cetrarin.  C'^U'W.  (Berzelius,  Scliw.  J.  vii.  317 ; 
Ann.  Chim.  xc.  277. — Herberger,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxi.  137. — Knop  and  Schneder- 
mann,  ibid.  Iv.  144.) — Contained,  together  with  lichenostearic  acid,  in  Iceland  moss 
{Cfiraria  islandica).  '  To  obtain  the  two  acids,  the  lichen  is  treated  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  with  a  boiling  mixture  of  strong  alcohol  and  carbonate  of  potassium  (15  grm. 
of  the  carbonate  to  each  kilogramme  of  alcohol),  whereby  the  acids  are  dissolved 
as  potassium-salts.  The  filtered  liquid  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  the  two 
acids  mixed  with  a  green  substance;  and  by  treating  this  mixtm-e  with  8  or  10  times 
its  weight  of  boiling  dilute  alcohol,  the  liclienostearic  acid  is  dissolved,  while  the 
cetraric  acid  and  the  green  substance  remain  undissolved. 

To  isolate  the  cetraric  acid,  which  forms  the  gi'cater  part  of  the  residue,  this  residue 
is  washed  several  times  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  an  essential  oil,  for  the  purjioso 
of  removing  the  green  matter ;  it  is  then  boiled  with  strong  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
the  cetraric  acid,  and  on  cooling  deposits  it  in  slender  needles,  which  are  purified  by 
boiling  them  with  animal  charcoal,  then  dissolving  them  in  potash,  and  decomposing 
the  potassium-salt  with  hydrochloric  acid.    (Knop  and  Schnedermann.) 

Cetraric  acid  crystallises  in  extremely  fine  capillary  needles,  of  dazzling  whiteness. 
It  has  a  pure  bitter  taste,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  very 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.    The  ci-j-stals  are  anhydrous. 

Cetraric  acid  turns  brown  when  boiled  with  water ;  the  alcoholic  solution  also  turns 
brown  on  boiling:  this  change  is  much  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  an  alkali. 
Sidphuric  acid  colours  cetraric  acid,  first  j'ellow,  afterwards  red:  the  mass  becomes 
glutinous  and  dissolves:  and  water  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  idmic  acid. 
Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  a  sinall  quantity  of  cetraric  acid,  the  undissolved  portion 
assuming  a  deep  blue  colour.  This  blue  compound  is  dissolved  with  red  colour  by 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  reprecipitated  blue  by  water.  This  blue  precipitate  dissolves 
in  a  mixture  of  dichloride  and  tetrachloride  of  tin,  and  alkalis  added  to  the  solution 
throw  down  a  blue  lake  (Herberger).  Cetraric  acid  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid, 
yielding  oxalic  acid  and  a  yeUow  resin.  Chlorine  and  bromine  do  not  appear  to  act 
upon  it. 

Cetraric  acid  decomposes  carbonates,  and  forms  yellow  salts,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  having  an  intolerably  bitter  taste.  It  has  a  great  tendency  to  form  acid 
salts.  The  neutral  salts  cannot  be  evaporated,  even  in  vacuo,  without  decomposing 
and  turning  brown.  The  acid  salts  are  precipitated  in  a  gelatinous  form,  by  mixing 
the  neutral  salts  with  half  tlie  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  necessary  to  saturate  the 
liase.  They  are  clitficult  to  wash,  but  may  be  evaporated  in  the  air  without  turning 
brown. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  acid  cetrarate  of  potassium,  forms  a  deep  red  precipitate 
with  ferric  chloride,  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  assuming  a  blood-red  colour. 

Ci  traratc  of  ammonium  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  powder,  by  treating  the  acid  with 
gaseoTis  ammonia,  of  which  it  absorbs  10'2  per  cent.  The  /(/yrf-salt,  CH'Tb-O",  is 
obtained  as  a  yellow  flocculent  precipitate,  by  mixing  acetate  of  lead  with  cetrarate  of 
ammonium.  The  silver-saM  is  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  rapidly  turns  brown, 
(Knop  and  Schnedermann.) 

3  u  4 
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CBTYIi.  C'^H''. — A  monotomic  alcoliol-radicle  not  yet  isolated,  but  supposed  to 
exist  in  a  series  of  compounds  homologous  with  the  ethyl-compounds,  and  derived  from 
BpermacetL    The  cetyl-compounds  at  present  known  aie : 


Type  H.H.O. 

Hydrate  of  cetyl  (eetylic  alcohol) 
Oxide  of  cetyl  (eetylic  ether)  . 
Oxide  of  cetyl  and  sodium 
Oxide  of  cetyl  and  ethyl  . 
Oxide  of  cetyl  and  amyl  . 
Acetate  of  cetyl 
Benzoate  of  cetyl 
Butyrate  of  cetyl 
Stearate  of  cetyl 
Succinate  of  cetyl 
Sulphate  of  cetyl  and  hydrogen 
Sidphydrate  of  cetyl 
Sulphide  of  cetyl 
Cetyl-xanthic  acid  • 


C"^H".H.O 

C"'ff''.Na.O 

C"=H^^C-H^O 

C"'H^^C^H".0 

C-H^O.C'H^^O 

C'H^O.C'^H^'.O 

C^H'O.C"^H''.0 

C'»H^^O.C"*H™.0 

(C*H^02)".(C"=H^')-.0' 

(SO-)".C'=ff^H.O' 

(CO)".C"=ff'.H.S* 


Type  HH. 
Bromide  of  cetyl       .       .  C'^ff^Br 


Chloride  of  cetyl 
Iodide  of  cetyl  . 
Cyanide  of  cetyl 


C'H^^Cl 

C16HS3I 


Type  NHl 
Nitride  of  cetyl,  or  tricetyl-  >    -j^  /Qiegss'vs 
amine    .       .       ,      .\  ' 
(C'«H» 


Cetylphenylamine 
Dicetylphenylamine 


N-^C'H* 
(  H 
(C"*H" 
N^C'-'H'' 


CETYl,  ACSTATE  OP.  C'^ff^O^  =  C=H^O.C"'H".0,  is  produced  by  treating 
eetylic  alcohol  with  acetic  and  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  precipitating  by  water, 
dissolving  in  ether,  and  evaporating,  as  an  oily  liquid,  which  at  a  low  temperature  soli- 
difies, after  awhile,  in  a  mass  of  needle-shaped  crystals,  fusible  at  18'5°  C,  (Becker, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  cii.  219.) 

CETYX.,  BSIVZOATE  OP.  C=^H^O^  =  C'H*O.C"H^.O.—  Obtained  by  heating 
chloride  of  benzoyl  with  eetylic  alcohol  in  equivalent  proportion,  dissolving  the  residae 
in  ether,  and  precipitating  vidth  alcohol.  It  forms  crystalline  scales,  which  melt  at  30°  C, 
dissolve  readily  in  ether,  and  sparingly  in  alcohol.    (Becker,  loc.  cit.) 

CETYIi,  BROmXDE  OP.  C'H^'^Br. — Produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  and 
phosphorus  on  eetylic  alcohol.  It  is  a  colourless  solid  body,  heavier  thaJi  water  in  the 
melted  state,  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at  15°  C. 
When  distnied,  it  gives  off  hydrobromic  acid.    (Fridau,  Ann.  Ch.Pharm.  Ixxxiii.  15.) 

CETYI.,  BUTYRATE  OP.  C^''H"'02  =  C'H'O.C'H'IO.  —  Obtained  by  slowly 
heating  a  mixture  of  eetylic  alcoliol  and  butyric  acid  to  200°  C,  and  proceeding  as 
with  the  benzoate.  It  is  white,  neutral,  miscible  with  ether  but  not  with  alcohol, 
melts  more  easily  than  eetylic  alcohol,  and  when  cautiously  heated  in  small  quantity, 
vohitilises  without  decomposition.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2'°  Aufl.  ii.  [2]  929.) 

CETYIi,  CHIiORIBE  OP.  C^H^'Cl.  HydrocUoratc  of  Cciewf.— Obtained  by 
the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  cetjdic  alcohol.  The  two  bodies  mixed 
in  fragments  in  a  retort,  become  heated,  melt,  and  act  violently  on  each  other,  giving 
off  large  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid.  On  subsequently  distilling  the  product, 
oxychloride  of  phosphorus  passes  over,  and  then  chloride  of  cetyl,  which  may  be 
pui-ifled  by  redistillation  with  a  small  quantity  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  wash- 
ing with  boiling  water,  and  drying  in  vacuo  at  about  120°  C.  If  it  still  contains 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  must  be  distilled  mth  lime  recently  ignited.  (Dumas  and 
P^ligot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixxii.  4.) 

Chloride  of  cetyl  is  a  limpid  oily  liquid  of  specific  gravity  0'8412  at  12°  C,  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ether,  whence  it  may  be  precipitated  by  weak 
alcohol.  It  distils  above  200°  C,  with  partial  decomposition,  and  by  prolonged  ebul- 
lition the  whole  of  the  chlorine  may  be  expelled  as  hydrochloric  acid,  leaviug  cetene 
(p.  838).  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  but  strong  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it, 
eliminating  liydrocldoric  acid  and  forming  cetyl-sulphuric  acid.  It  does  not  absorb 
ammonia.    (Tiitscheff,  Kep.  Chim.  pure,  ii.  463.) 

CETYX.,  CYANIDE  OP.  C'H^ICN.— Obtained  in  an  impure  state,  by  heating 
cetybulphute  of  potussiiun  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  extracting  with  ether 
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(Kcihler,  Zeitschr.  d.  gesaiiimt.  Naturw.  vii.  252;  Jahi-esber.  1856,  579. — Hointz, 
Pogg.  Ann.  eii.  257  ;  Jaliresber.  1857,  445).  According  to  Kohler,  it  is  a  solid  crys- 
talline substance,  melting  at  53°  C,  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  in  liot  alcohol ;  accord- 
ing to  Heintz,  it  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  its  formation  is  accompanied 
by  that  of  a  crystalline  solid,  which  melts  at  55'1°,  and  is  probaljly  a  mixture  of 
eetylic  ether  with  palmitic  aldehyde.  Heated  with  potash  it  appears  to  yield  margaric 
acid,  C'lP'O'-.  (KGhler.) 

CBT-ffl.,  HYBRATS  OF.  C'lI^'O  =  C'lI^lH.O.  Cttylic  Alcohol,  Ethal. 
(Chevreul,  Bichcrclus  sur  les  Corps  gras,  p.  171.— Dumas  and  Peligot,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [2]  Ixii.  4  ;  Smith,  ibid.  [3]  vi.  40  ;  also,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlii.  247.— Heintz, 
Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxiv.  232 ;  Ixxivii.  553.) — This  compound  is  prepared  by  saponifying 
spermaceti  with  an  alkali,  the  cetin,  or  palmitate  of  cetyl  contained  in  that  substance 
being  then  resolved  into  an  alkaline  palmitate  and  hydrate  of  cetyl,  which  latter  is 
dissolved  out  by  alcohol  or  ether.  Dumas  and  Peligot  add  1  pt.  of  solid  hydrate  of 
potassium,  by  small  portions  and  with  constant  agitation,  to  2  pits,  of  melted  sperma- 
ceti, treat  the  resulting  soapy  mass  with  water,  and  then  with  a  slight  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  On  boiling  the  liquid,  the  ethal  and  the  flitty  acids  of  the  soap  rise  to 
the  surface,  in  the  form  of  an  oily  layer,  which  is  separated  by  decantation,  and 
saponified  a  second  time  in  the  same  manner,  to  decompose  a  small  rerhaining  quantity 
of  spermaceti ;  the  fatty  acids  are  again  separated  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
saponified  with  slaked  Kme  added  in  excess.  A  mLxture  of  lime-soap  and  hydrate  of 
cetyl  is  thus  obtained,  from  which  the  latter  is  dissolved  out  by  alcohol.  Lastly,  the 
alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the  cetyUc  alcohol  which  remains  is  purified  by  crystallisa- 
tion from  ether.  Heintz  boils  spermace'ti  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash ;  preci- 
pitates the  boiling  liquor  with  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  barium ; 
and  dissolves  out  the  ethal  from  the  precipitate  with  alcohol.  As  the  alcohol  also  dis- 
solves small  quantities  of  barium-salts,  it  is  removed  by  distillation,  and  the  ethal 
which  remains  is  dissolved  in  cold  ether,  and  finally  purified  by  several  crystallisations 
from  ether. 

Cetylic  alcohol  or  ethal  is  a  white  solid  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  a  tempera- 
ture above  48°  C,  but  solidifies  at  48°  (Chevreul).  It  melts  in  water  at  50°  C,  and 
when  it  solidifies,  the  temperature  rises  to  51 '5°  ;  when  melted  alone,  it  solidifies  at 
49°  or  49-5°  (Heintz).  When  slowly  cooled,  it  crystallises  in  shining  laminaj :  it 
also  crystallises  on  cooling  from  solution  in  alcohol.  It  is  without  taste  or  smell,  and 
distils  without  alteration,  passing  over  even  with  vapour  of  water.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  witli  alcohol  and  ether. 

Ethal  does  not  give  off  water  when  heated  with  oxide  of  lead.  It  is  not  dissolved 
by  aqueous  alkalis ;  but  when  strongly  heated  with  2}otask-lii?ie,  it  gives  oiF  hydrogen, 
and  is  converted  into  a  potassium-salt,  probably  palmitate  or  ethalate  (Dumas  and 
Stas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Lxxiii.  124): 

C16JJ340  +  KHO  =  C'ff'KO^  +  4H. 

Ethal  is  decomposed  hj  sodium,  yicidinrr  ccti/late  of  sodium,  C'^H^KO.  With  poiash 
and  sulphide  of  carbon  it  forms  cetyl-xanthate  of  potassium,  C'H'^.K.COS-.  Distilled 
with  'pentaehloride  of  phosphorus,  it  forms  chloride  of  cetyl,  oxychloride  of  phosphorus, 
and  hydi-ochloric  acid : 

C"=H^^H.O  +  PCP.CP  =  C'H^^Cl  +  PCPO  +  HCL 

With  iodine  and  phosphorus,  it  yields  iodide  of  cetyl.  With  strong  sidphuric  acid,  it 
forms  cetyl-sulphuric  acid,  C"'H".H.SO'. 

Heintz  {loc.  cit.)  regards  ethal,  not  as  a  simple  alcohol,  but  as  a  mixture  of  cetylic 
and  stearic  alcohols,  C'H^'O,  and  C'"H^''0  :  because,  according  to  his  experiments, 
the  eihalic  acid  of  Dumas  and  Stas,  is  a  mixtiu-e  of  palmitic  and  stearic  acids,  sepa- 
ralile  liy  solution  in  lioiling  alcohol  and  precipitation  by  acetate  of  barium. 

CET-in,  lOBIBS  or,  C"^H"I.  (Fridau,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiii.  9).— Pre- 
pared by  introducing  phosphorus  into  cetylic  alcohol  heated  to  120°  C.  in  an  oil-bath, 
and  adding  an  excess  of  iodine  by  small  poi-tions  at  a  time,  while  the  mixture  is  con- 
tinually stirred.  Hydriodic  acid  is  then  given  off,  together  with  phosphorous  acid,  while 
iodide  of  phosphorus  crystallises  out,  and  iodide  of  cetyl  remains  in  the  liquid  state. 
When  the  reaction  is  complete,  the  iodide  of  cetyl  is  decanted,  washed  with  cold 
water,  which  causes  it  to  solidify,  and  then  crystallised  from  alcohol.  It  crystallises 
in  colourless  interlaced  lamin;e,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  more  soluble 
in  boiling  than  in  cold  alcohol  Melts  at  22°  C,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  m  rosettes 
having  a  fatty  aspect.    Burns  with  a  clear  flame,  giving  off  free  iodine. 

It  does  not  di.'itil  without  alteration,  but  decomposes  quickly  at  250°  C,  giving  off 
copious  vapours  of  iodine  and  hydriodic  acid,  together  with  an  oily  hydi'ocarbon.    It  is 
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•riolently  attacked  hj  mercuric  oxide  at  200°,  yielding  an  oil  (cetene?)  together  with 
iodide  of  mercury  and  metallic  merciiry,  and  leaving  a  crystallisable  soHd  fusible  at  50°. 
With  oxide  of  silver  recently  precipitated,  and  stUl  moist,  it  forms  the  same  compound, 
melting  at  50°.  With  cetylate  of  sodium  it  yields  iodide  of  sodium  and  oxide  of  cetyl  • 
C'«ff3.K.O  +  C"*ff'.I  =  KI  +  (C'«H»5)20. 

Ammonia  in  solution  does  not  act  on  iodide  of  cetyl,  but  gaseous  ammonia  converts 
it  into  tricetylamine,  N(C"*H^^)^  With  phenylamine  it  forms  cetyl-phenylamine  and 
dicetyl-phenylamine.  (Fridau). 

CBTYli,  TXZTBXDE  OP.    See  Cetti,AMINE. 

CETVZi,  OXIDE  OJP.  Cetylic  ether.  (C"'H")=0.— Obtained  by  treating  cetylate  of 
sodium,  C'"H'^KO,  with  iodide  of  cetyl  at  110°  C.,  washing  the  product  with  boiling 
water  to  remove  iodide  of  potassium,  and  crystallising  from  alcohol  or  ether.  It 
crystallises  in  shining  scales.  Melts  at  55°  C,  and  soHdifies  between  63°  and  54°  in 
a  radiated  mass  ;  distils  at  300°  for  the  most  part  without  decomposition.  It  is  not 
attacked  by  hydrochloric  or  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  destroys  it.    (Fridau,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxui.  20.) 

Cetyl-ethyl-oxide  or  cetylate  of  ethyl,  C-H^.C'ff'.O,  and  cetyl-amyl-oxide  or  cetylate 
of  amyl,  C^H".C"H^.O,  are  obtained  in  like  manner  by  treating  cetylate  of  sodium 
with  iodide  of  ethyl  or  amyl.  They  both  crystallise  in  laminae,  soluble  in  alcohol 
or  ether:  the  ethyl-compound  melts  at  20°  C,  the  amjd-compound  at  30°.  (G.Becker, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  220.) 

Cctyl-sodiuni-oxide  or  cetylate  of  sodium,  C'lI^NaO,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  or  cetylic  alcohol,  is  a  greyish-yellow  solid  which  begins  to  melt  at  100°  C.  and 
is  perfectly  fluid  and  transparent  at  1 10°.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  but 
hydrochloric  acid  separates  cetylic  alcohol  from  it.  (Fridau.) 

CETYS.,  STEABATE  OI".  C^^H^O^  =  C"'H^^O.C"'ff^O.  — Prepared  like  the 
butyrate.  Thin  white  shining  lamina?,  sparingly  soluble  in  boOing  alcohol  and  in 
cold  ether,  easily  in  boiling  ether.  Melts  at  55° — 60°  C,  and  forms  a  crystaUine  mass 
on  cooling.   Volatilises  with  partial  decomposition  when  heated  in  a  tube.  (Handw.) 

CET-ffl,  SUCCXH-ATE  OP.  C'<^H™0*  =  (C^H^O-)".(C'«H53)«. 01— Prepared  j^y 
heating  1  at.  succinic  acid  with  2  at.'cetylie  alcohol  in  an  air-bath,  neutralising  with 
carbonate  of  sodium  and  recrystallising  from  ether.  White  laminae,  sparingly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  more  freely  in  ether-alcohol,  stOl  more  in  pure  ether,  (Tiitschoff, 
loc.  cit.) 

CETYZi,  SUIiPHATE  (ACID)  OP.  Cctylsulfhuric  acid.  Sulphocetic  acid. 
QiejjsigQi  ^  ci^33^h[*^^' — ^Procluced  by  mixing  sulphuric  acid  with  cetylic  alcohol 
at  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath  (Dumas  and  Pdligot,  loc.  cit.)  According  to 
Kohler  {loc.  cit.)  and  Heintz  (foe.  cit.)  the  most  abundant  product  is  obtained  by 
mixing  the  two  substances  at  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  they  will  act,  viz.  at 
the  melting  point  of  cetylic  alcohol ;  dissolving  the  mixture  in  alcohol  and  saturating 
with  potash ;  separating  the  precipitate  from  the  liquid ;  concentrating  the  latter ; 
treating  the  residue  with  ether,  which  extracts  iindecomposed  cetyHc  alcohol,  and 
leaves  cetylsulphate  of  potassium  ;  and  repeatedly  crystallising  the  latter  from  boiling 
alcohol. 

Cetylstdphatc  of  potassium  forms  white  nacreous  laminae,  consisting  of  interlaced 
microscopic  needles  ;  it  is  moderately  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  less  in  boiling  water,  in- 
soluble in  ether.  It  is  not  fusible.  Heated  to  140°  C.  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  it 
yields  cyanide  of  cetyl. 

CETirXi,  SVXiPHIBS  OP.  (C'°ff')-S.  —  Prepared  by  the  action  of  chloride 
of  cetyl  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  monosulphide  of  potassium  at  the  boiling  heat. 
Chloride  of  potassium  then  forms  and  sulphide  of  cetyl  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  where  it  solidifies  on  cooling.  It  is  then  washed  with  cold  water,  melted  in 
boiling  water,  and  repeatedly  crystallised  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  tUl  the 
melting  point  becomes  fixed  at  57 '5°  C.  It  forms  shining  scales  resembling  those  of 
cetylic  mereaptan.  It  dissolves  readily  in  ether,  and  in  boUing  alcohol,  very  sparingly 
in  cold  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  acetate  of 
lead,  also  dissolved  in  alcohol.    (Fridau,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiii.  16.) 

CET'S'Ii,  SVIiPHYDSlATE  OF.  Cetylic  Mereaptan.  C^ff'.H.S. — Prepared 
by  treating  sulphydrate  of  potassium  dissolved  in  alcohol  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
chloride  of  cetyl.  The  product  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphide  of  cetyl.  It  is 
purified  by  adding  acetate  of  lead,  then  water,  washing  with  water,  and  digesting  in 
ethej',  which  dissf)lves  the  cetylic  mereaptan  and  deposits  it  on  evaporation  in  crystal- 
line scales  having  a  silvery  lustre.  It  melts  at  50-5°C.,  but  solidifies  again  only  when 
cooled  down  below  44°,  assuming  the  form  of  interlaced  dendi-ites.    It  is  sparingly 
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soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  easily  in  ether,  somewhat  less  easily  in  boiling  alcohol.  When 
boiled  with  water  it.  gives  off  a  peculiar  odour. 

The  cold  alcoholic  solution  prodxiees,  after  a  whOe,  white  flocculent  precipitates  with 
the  alcoholic  solutions  of  silver-salts  and  of  mercuric  chloride  ;  it  does  not  precipitate 
tlie  salts  of  lead,  platinum  or  gold.  Mercuric  oxide  does  not  act  sensibly  upon  it, 
even  at  higli  tempcratxires.    (Fridau,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lsxxiii.  18.) 

CBTYIiAlttlNES.  Bases  formed  by  the  substitution  of  one  or  more  atoms  of 
cctyl  in  place  of  hydi'ogen  in  a  molecule  of  ammonia.  Mono-  and  di-cctylamine  aro 
not  known. 

Tricctijlamine  or  Nitride  of  Cctyl.  C"IP''N  =  N(C'«H'')'.  — This  base  is  produced 
by  passing  ammonia-gas  into  iodide  of  cetyl  heated  to  150°  C.  A  white  precipitate 
of  iodide  of  ammonium  is  then  formed,  increasing  in  quantity  if  the  temperature  bo 
maintained  for  a  while  at  180°,  and  the  substance  which  remains  in  the  fused  state  is 
tricetylamine.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  and  crystallises  m  colourless  needles, 
melts  at  39°  C.  and  solidifies  in  mamniellated  crystals  on  cooling. 

The  salts  of  tricetylamine  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol, 
especially  in  the  hot  liquids.  The  hi/drochlorate,  C'"'H'''N.HC1,  crystallises  from  boiling 
alcohol  in  needles, which  are  less  fusiljle  but  more  soluble  than  the  base  itself.  Potash 
added  to  the  boiling  solution  separates  tricetylamine  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  oil. 
The  cJdoroplatinatc,  C™H''-'N.HCl.PtCl-,  is  a  cream-coloured,  almost  pulverulent  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Fridau,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxxiii.  25.) 

CctylpIunyJaminr,  N.H.C'«H'IC«H',  and  Bicctijlplienyl amine,  N.(C'«H:^')^C''H^  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  cetyl,  on  phenylamine  {q.  v.) 

CETYli-XAWTHSC  iLCXS.  C'H^ 'OS- =gfc^]jj  |  S^.— This  acid  is  known  only 

as  a  potassium-snlt,  which  is  prepared  by  adding  alcohol  and  hydrate  of  potassium  to 
a  saturated  solution  of  cetylic  alcohol  in  sulphide  of  carljon,  heating  the  mixture  a 
little  below  the  boiling  point  of  alcohol,  tlien  leaving  it  to  itself  for  a  while  and 
decanting.  The  clear  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  light  scales,  which  maybe  purified 
by  washing  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  alcohol  and  dissohn'ng  in  boiling  alcohol. 

The  salt  is  wlute,  tasteless,  odouidess,  very  hygroscopic  and  unstable.  Its  alcoholic 
solution  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  mnxuric  chloride  ;  canary-yellow  witli  nitrate 
of  silver,  blackening  in  a  few  minutes;  white  with  acetate  of  lead,  also  blackening 
rapidly ;  white  gelatinous  with  salts  of  zivc.  Digested  vrith  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields 
cetylic  alcohol.    (Desains  and  De  La  Provostaye,  Ann.  Cli.  Phys.  [.3]  vi.  494.) 

CEViLI^IC  ACIIS.  An  acid  existing  in  the  seed  of  sabadilla  (  Verat7-it7n  Saba- 
diUa,  liitz),  and  probably  also  in  the  root  of  white  hellebore  (  Vcreitrnm  alburn^,  and 
of  Colehicum  cmtamncde.  To  prepare  it,  the  oil  extracted  from  sabadilla  seeds  by 
ether  is  saponified  with  potash;  the  soap  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid;  the  mixtiu'e 
distilled;  the  distillate  neutralised  with  baryta;  and  the  residtuig  baritim-salt  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  and  distilled  with  syrupy  phosphoric  acid.  Cevadic  acid  then 
sultlimes  in  white  nacreous  needles.  It  is  solulile  in  water,  alehohol,  and  ether,  and 
smells  like  butyric  acid ;  melts  at  20°  C.  and  sublimes  at  a  temperature  a  few  degi-ees 
higher.  Its  salts  have  a  peculiar  odour.  The  ammonium-salt  gives  a  white  precipitate 
with  ferric  salts. 

CEVABIxr  or  HOKBSIST.  A  mixture  of  starch,  cellulose,  and  azotised  matter 
obtained  from  barley. 

CETrSiAWITE  or  CSYSiOTiTITE.  A  ferruginous  variety  of  spinel  (Al'MgO^), 
from  Ceylon,  and  other  localities,  having  the  magnesium  more  or  less  replaced  by 
feiTOSum,  and  the  aluminium  by  ferricum.    It  is  the  pleo?iast  of  Haiiy.    (See  Spinel.) 

CHABASITE.  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  zeolite  family,  and  consisting  es- 
sentially of  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium  and  calcium,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
calcium  being  however  always  replaced  by  potassium  or  sodium.  It  crystallises  in 
forms  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system.  Primary  form,  an  obtuse  rhombohedron, 
having  the  angle  of  the  terminal  edges  =  94°  46'.  It  occurs  in  the  primary  form,  and 
in  the  combination  R.  —  JR.  —  2R.  Ratio  of  principal  to  secondary  axes  =  1'086. 
Cleavage  distinct  parallel  to  R.  Specific  gravity  2-0  to  2-1.  Hardness  4 — 4-5.  Trans- 
parent and  colotirless,  sometimes  flesh-red,  with  vitreous  lustre.  Streak  uncoloured. 
Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  Shrinks  before  the  l)lowpipe  to  a  Mistered,  slightly  trans- 
lucent enamel.  It  is  perfectly  decomposed  when  heated  in  the  state  of  powder  before 
the  lilowpipe.  It  occurs  in  scattered  crystals  in  the  fissures  of  some  trap  rocks,  and 
in  the  hollows  of  certain  geodes  disseminated  in  the  same  rocks. 

The  composition  of  most  varieties  of  chabasite  is  nearly  represented  by  the  formuli 
Ca'^O.Al'0^.4SiO-  +  6aq.,  which  (ifn'?=|Al),  may  be  reduced  to  that  of  a  meta- 
silicate  (Ca     jSi'-'C  +  3aq.     Sometimes,  however,  the  amount  of  alkali  is  consider- 
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able,  as  in  the  fourth  of  the  following  examples,  which  approaches  nearly  to 

g^|jarai«0''+  3aq. 

Analysis  «  is  of  a  specimen  from  Kilmalcolm  in  Renfrewshire,  by  Thomson  ;  5,  from 
Aussig  in  Bohemia,  by  Rammelsberg ;  e,  from  Annerode  near  Giessen,  by  Genth ; 
d,  from  Port  Rush  in  Ireland,  by  Thomson ; 

Si02  Al''03  Fe-iO^  Ca20  Na^O  K^O  H^O 

a    .     .    48-75  17-44  —  10-47  —  1-45  21-72  =  99-93 

b    .     .    47-91  18-14  —  9-64  0-25  2-56  21-50  =  100-00 

c    .     .    47  00  19-71  0-15  10  63  0-65  0-33  2229  =  100-76 

d  .     .    48-99  19-77  0-40  4-07  6-07  —  20-70  =  100-00 

Sometimes,  howeyer,  the  proportion  of  silica  is  somewhat  greater,  and  the  com- 
position is  more  nearly  represented  by  the  formula  2(Ca^O.Al''0').5SiO-  +  12aq.  or 
(Ca''a?"*II-)Si'-'0-'  +  llaq. ;  and  here  again,  the  proportion  of  aLkaU-metal  may  be  con- 
siderable, as  in  the  variety  called  acadiolite,  which  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 

(Ca%a=E5^)<aZi22igi9027+ xiaq.  Analysis  e  is  chabasite  from  Drottning  Gruf\-a 
near  Gustassberg  in  Jemtland  (Berzelius);  /  is  acadiolite,  from  New  Caledonia 
(Hayes): 

Si02  Ca20       Na^O         K^O  H^O 

e  .  .  60-65  17-90  9-37  —  1-70  19  90  =  99-52 
/   .     .    62-02       17-88       4-24       4-07       3-03       18-30  =  99-54 

{Eammelsberg's  Mineralchemie,  p.  816.) 

According  to  Dana,  Haydenite  from  Jones'  Falls  in  Maryland,  is  merely  a  ferruginous 
Variety  of  chabasite  crystallised  in  scalenohedrons. — FhacoUU  from  Leipa  in  Bohemia  is 
another  mineral  of  similar  constitution,  but  containing  less  water,  viz.  (M'a^'^H-)Si"0'' 
+  9aq. 

CK.2SROPHT£XiXmC.  The  fleshy  root  of  CJusropTit/llim  hulhosiim,  which  is  now 
coming  into  use  in  Fi-ance  as  an  article  of  food,  has  been  examined  byPayen  (Compt. 
rend.  yHii.  269),  and  compared  with  that  of  the  potato  (a  yellow  variety)  : 

Chserophyllum.  Potato. 

Water  .   63-618    .       .      .  74-00 

Starch,  &e   28-634    .       .       .  21-20 

Cane-sugar  1-200 

Albumen  and  other  nitrogenous  substances     .     2-600    .       .       .  1-50 

Fat   0-348    .       .       .  0-10 

Inorganic  matters  ......      1-500    .       .       .  1-56 

Cellulose  and  pectin-substances      .       .       .      2-100    .       .       .  1-64 

The  comparison  is  evidently  to  the  advantage  of  the  chserophyllum.  According  to 
Polstorf  (N.  Arch.  Pharm.  v.  Brandes,  xviii.  1761,  the  seeds  of  this  plant  contain 
an  alkaloid,  cli(Broi)liyUine.    Most  species  of  chferophyUum  are  aromatic. 

CHAXXiIiBTZA  TOXXCARZA.    An  ulmaceous  plant  possessing  poisonous  seeds. 

CHAXiGAXTTHITE.    Native  sulphate  of  copper.    (See  Sulphates.) 

CHAXiCEDOTi'V'  or  Calccdony. — A  variety  of  quartz  exhibiting  various  shades  of 
white,  yellow,  grey,  brown,  green,  and  blue.  It  has  usually  the  subdued  lustre  of  wax, 
and  is  transparent  or  translucent,  some  milk-white  varieties  being  opaque.  It  occurs  in 
mammillary  and  botryoidal  shapes,  and  as  stalactites  in  cavities  roofed  or  lined  with  it. 
According  to  Fuclis,  it  is  true  quartz  with  some  opal  disseminated  through  it.  Va- 
rieties of  chalcedony  are :  agate,  carnelian,  cat's  eye,  chrysoprase,  flint,  hornstone, 
onyx,  plasma,  and  sand  {q.  v.)  Common  chalcedony  occurs  in  the  toadstone  of  Derby- 
shire, in  the  trap  rocks  of  Fifeshire,  the  Peutland  Hills,  and  the  Hebrides  ;  magnificent 
specimens  also  in  Trevascus  Mine  in  Cornwall,  in  Iceland,  and  in  the  Faroe  Isles. 

CHAIiCOSXTE.  A  hydrated  magnesio-ferrous  silicate  found  near  Antwerp  in 
Jefierson  county.  New  York,  and  originally  mistaken  for  eacoxene.  It  occurs  in 
stellate  globular  masses,  having  a  bronze-like  aspect,  or  as  a  deposit  upon  red  haema- 
tite; also  in  prisms  with  very  distinct  cleavage  in  one  direction.  Translucent, 
yellowish-brown  to  blackish-green,  with  somewhat  lighter  streak.  Lustre  metalloVdal ; 
on  the  cleavage  faces,  metallic  and  nacreous.  Very  flexible  in  thin  laminae.  Hardness 
1  to  1-5.  Before  the  blowjjipe,  it  gives  olF  water,  and  exhibits  the  reactions  of  iron. 
Hydrochloric  acid  does  not  act  upon  it  in  the  cold,  but  when  heated,  decomposes  it 
with  separation  of  silica.    (C.  U.  Shepard,  SiU.  Am.  J.  [2]  xiv.  265.) 

CHAIiCOXITE,    See  Uranite. 

CHAXiCOPHACXTE.    Octahedral  arsenate  of  copper.    (See  Liboconite.) 
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CHAI.COPHYI.1.ITX:.  Syii.  witli  Copper-otca. 
CHA.IiCOPlfRZTZ:.    Syn.  witli  Coppee-pyeites. 

CHAXiCOSTXaZTE.    Native  sulphaiitimoiiite  of  copper.    (See  Wolfsbeegite.) 

CHA.ZiCOTRXCHXTE.    Native  cuprous  oxide.    (See  Coppee,  Oxides  of.) 

CHASiXZiZTE.  This  name  is  applied  to  two  minerals  found  imbedded  in  grey 
alrnond-hitiiiu',  from  the  county  of  Antrim  in  Ireland.  One  of  these  minerals  is 
amorphous,  with  conehuidal  fracture ;  cream-coloured,  with  fiiint  waxy  lustre ;  trans- 
lucent on  the  edges,  with  faint  lustre  on  the  streak  ;  sliglitly  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
and  adhering  to  the  tongue.  In  water,  it  falls  to  pieces  with  decrepitating  noise.  It 
is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation  of  pulverulent  silica. 

According  to  v.  Ilauer  (Wien  Acad.  Ber.  xii.  229)  it  contains 

SiO'!         A1'03  Fc-'O         Ca-'O       Mg^O  H-O  Total. 

44-11        10-90       1-05       e-74       13-01       24-07  =  99-88 

■with  traces  of  manganese  and  potassium,  whence  the  formula:  4M'-O.Al'O^CSiO- + 
13H-'0. 

The  other  mineral  (first  analysed  by  Tliorason),  is  a  dense  aggregate  of  concen- 
trically fibrous  spherules,  of  pale  blood-red  colour ;  glistening ;  translucent  on  the  edges ; 
of  hardness  5,  and  specific  gravity  2-24.  It  does  not  fall  to  pieces  in  water,  and  when 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  jelly  of  silica. 

This  mineral,  analysed  by  v.  Hauer  (Wien  Acad.  Ber.  xi.  18)  gave: 

Loss  by 

Si02  Al'03         Fe'C3        Ca-O         Mg'O      ignition.  Total. 

38-26       27-71       trace       Ig-Ol       6-85       14-32   =  99-15 

■whence  tie  formula  6M20.4A1^0l9SiO=  +  12H-'0  (Kenngott,  Jahresber  d.  Chem. 
vi.  826 ;  vii.  842).  Both  minerals  are  orthosilicates,  the  formula  of  the  first  being 
reducible  to  (]VPfl/«H'»)Si''0"  4- 7aq.  which  is  of  the  form  6R'SiO' +  7aq.,  and  that  of 
the  second  to  {Wal^)S?0'''  +  4aq.  or  SR'SiO'  +  4aq. 

CKilXiK,  Friable  carbonate  of  calcium,  very  abundant,  and  forming  the  nppei 
member  of  the  cretaceous  group  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  south-eastern 
part  of  England,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  north  of  France.  It  is  white  and 
opaque,  very  soft,  and  without  the  least  appearance  of  polish  in  its  fracture.  Specific 
gravity  2-4  to  2-6.  It  contains  aljout  2  per  cent,  of  clay,  besides  free  silica.  Some 
specimens,  perhaps  most,  contain  a  little  iron.  Sometimes  also  magnesia  and  chlorido 
of  calcium  occur  in  small  quantities.  It  may  be  purified  by  trituration  and  elutria- 
tion,  the  ferruginous  and  siliceous  particles  subsiding  first,  while  the  pure  chalk 
particles  remain  suspended  :  this  purified  chalk  when  di-ied  is  called  wkit/nq.  Clialk 
is  extensively  used  in  agriculture,  as  an  addition  to  soils  which  are  deficient  in 
lime. 

The  name  f/«7^Z,-  is  also  occasionally  applied  to  other  earthy  minerals ;  thu.s  Jlhirlt 
cha/k  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  slate,  also  called  Z'raM'i?;^  s/rt^c,  which  produces  a  black 
shining  streak  on  paper,  and  is  used  in  crayon  dra-wing.  Red  chalk  is  a  clay,  coloured 
by  oxide  of  iron. 

CHAXiSC  STOSJES.  Gouty  concretions  in  the  joints,  so  called  from  their  resem- 
blance to  chalk.    Tliey  consist  mainly  of  uric  acid. 

CEAXiKOSXNS.    Syn.  with  Coppee-glance. 

CHA.Xi7SSiLTi:  WATERS.  Mineral  waters  containing  carbonate  of  iron  dis- 
solved in  excess  of  carbonic  acid  (p.  785). 

CHAIiVSZTi:.    Native  carbonate  of  iron  (p.  784). 

CHAM.OIXiEOM'  nsXNERAXi.    Manganate  of  potassium.    (See  JIauganates.) 

CHAT/tSiROFS  BU»IXI.XS.  The  leaves  of  this  palm  are  coated  with  wax, 
eeparal  ile  by  alcohol  into  cerin  and  myricin.  (Tescliemacher,  Bochledtr's  I'hi/tocheunc, 
p.  219.) 

CHAIHCOXSITS.  A  black  earthy  mineral  from  Chamoisin  in  the  Valais,  contain- 
ing, according  to  Berthier  (Ann.  Min.  v.  393),  14-3  per  cent,  silica,  60-5  ferrous 
oxide,  7-8  alumina,  and  17-4  water  (  =  100),  with  15  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  calcium. 
It  is  perhaps  a  mixture  of  magnetic  iron  ore  with  a  liydrated  silicate  of  aluminium. 

CHAMOTTS.  A  mixture  of  fire-clay  and  fragments  of  burnt  pottery  used  for 
making  fire-bricks,  pipes,  crucibles,  &c.  Ckamoitc-sioncs  from  the  kaolin  of  Halle, 
-n'ere  found  by  Wackenrode  r  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  Ixxv.  27),  to  contain  85-00  per  cent- 
silica,  11-33  alumina,  2-23  fen-ic  oxide,  and  a  trace  of  magnesia ;  loss  by  ignition  TOO. 

CHAIUPAGM-E  "WIN'S  is  made  from  selected  grapes,  red  and  white,  the  must 
of  which,  after  fi-rmeiiting  in  the  vats  from  12  to  15  hours,  is  drawn  clear  oft' into  tlio 
casks  ;  it  is  racked  off"  about  Christmas,  once  more  after  four  weeks,  and  then  fined  with 
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isinglass,  wliicTi  treatment  is  also  repeated.  The  new  wine  is  put  into  stont  bottles  in 
the  month  of  May,  leavinp;  about  2  inches  empty  under  the  corks,  whicli  are  wired 
down  ;  and  the  bottles  are  laid  on  their  sides  for  the  progress  of  the  fennentation  : 
from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  bottles  burst.  This  stage  of  the  process  is  completed 
in  September,  when  the  bottles  are  placed  on  their  mouths,  and  left  so  for  fourteen  days 
to  let  the  sediment  settle  in  the  neck,  which  settlement  is  promoted  by  a  slight  shak 
ing.  By  dexterous  opening  of  the  bottles,  the  muddy  deposit  is  discharged,  and  they 
are  then  filled  up  with  clear  wine,  corked  afresh,  and  packed  up  for  transport,  the  cork 
being  covered  either  with  melted  resin,  wax.  or  tin-foil.  In  seasons  or  districts 
when  the  maist  is  not  sweet  enough,  sugar  is  added  by  pouring  a  thimble-fuU  of  syrup 
(called  liquor),  iato  each  bottle,  the  wine  destined  for  Russia  receiving  a  double 
dose. 

A  like  procedure  is  followed  in  making  the  sparkling  wines  of  G-ermany,  as  on  the 
Moselle,  and  at  Esslingen  in  Wurtemburg.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  frequently  condensed 
by  an  air-pump  into  the  other  more  or  less  factitious  frothing  wines  of  France  and 
Germany.  U. 

CHik'WTOWITE.    A  mineral  said  to  exist  in  certain  meteorites  (j.-!'.) 

GTS.BJSiR.  FtETZBA.  The  ash  of  this  plant  has  been  analysed  by  Schulz-Fleeth 
(Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxiv.  80).  Two  specimens  of  the  dried  plant  yielded  5-1-58  and  68-39 
per  cent,  of  ash,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  was  the  very  large  quantity  of  lime 
which  it  contained,  viz.  42'7  per  cent.,  which  exists  in  it  almost  entirely  in  the  form  of 
oarbonate.  The  water  in  which  the  plant  grew  yielded  in  100  pts.  0'1618  pt.  of  solid 
matter,  of  which  O'lOi  consisted  of  carbonate  of  calcium. 

CHARCOii.Ii.  See  Carbon  (p.  759) ;  also  Oe's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures and  Mini'ti,  i.  615). 

CHATHAmiTE.    Native  arsenide  of  cobalt.    (See  Cobait.) 

CHAVICA  OFFICZXJABUnx.  One  of  the  names  of  the  plant  which  yields 
lonu  prpprr.    (See  I'iopper.) 

CHAY  or  CHAVA  ItOOT.  The  root  of  the  Ohlcnlanclia  umheUata,  which  grows 
wild  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  is  likewise  ciiltivated  there  for  the  use  of  dyers 
and  calico-printers.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  madder,  to  which  it  is  said 
to  be  far  superioi',  giving  the  beautiful  red  so  much  admired  in  the  Madras  cottons.  U. 

CHEESZ  is  formed  from  milk  by  coagulating  it  with  rennet ;  separating  the  curd 
from  the  wliey  ;  compressing  the  curd  in  moulds,  after  it  is  duly  seasoned  with  salt; 
and  keeping  this  solidified  milk  in  a  cool  place  for  some  time,  to  allow  it  to  undergo 
a  kind  of  fermentation,  by  which  it  acquires  the  flavour  and  other  well  known  pro- 
perties of  cheese.  The  chemical  changes  undergone  by  the  casein  in  this  process 
are  little  understood.  The  milk,  before  it  is  coagulated,  should  be  heated  to  about 
85°  F. ;  tlien  it  receives  the  rennet — the  infusion  in  water  of  the  stomach  of  a  new- 
born calf,  commonly  salted  and  dried  to  make  it  keep.  The  rennet  effects  its  curdling 
completely  in  about  au  liour  and  a  half.  The  curd  is  cut  with  a  three-bladed  knife  ; 
drained  of  its  whey;  broken  down  by  hand  or  otherwise,  subjected  to  compression; 
then  comminuted  more  completely;  put  into  its  mould;  and  exposed  to  a  graduated 
pressure,  commonly  under  a  heavy  weight,  but  in  large  dairies  by  a  screw  press,  which 
can  be  progressively  tightened.  The  comminuted  curd  may  be  well  salted  by  en- 
closing it  in  linen  cloth  and  immersing  it  for  one  day  or  several  days  in  brine.  It  is 
then  drained,  wiped,  and  set  away  in  a  cold  room.  Roquefort  cheese  is  made  from  a 
mixture  of  sheep  and  goats'  milk,  and  is  ripened  in  a  chamber  or  cellar  having  a 
very  low  temperature.  U. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  several  kinds  of  cheese,  as  deter- 
mined by  Payen  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xvi.  279). 


Composition  of  Cheese. 


Water 
in 

Ash 
in  ion  pts.  of 
substance : 

Nitrogen 
in  100  pts.  of  substance: 

Fat 

in  100  pts.  of 
substance. 

100  pts. 

normal. 

dry. 

normal. 

dry. 

ash-free 

normal. 

dry. 

Cheese  from  Chester 

3n-.3n 

4-78 

6-8S 

h  f,^ 

8-00 

8-.59 

25-41 

3G-fil 

Brie  . 

■w-yo  " 

5-(;3 

12-08 

2-39 

.5-14 

5-85 

21-83 

33  29 

„         Nenfchatel  , 

61  «7 

4-2.') 

11-17 

2-28 

5- 9!) 

6-07 

18-74 

49-15 

Marolles 

40-07 

.^•rl3 

»  !il 

3  73 

9  24 

6-92 

28-73 

47-9.'-. 

„         Roquefort  . 

•2fi;j3 

4-4.5 

G  Oii 

5  07 

G-91 

7-3.5 

32-31 

43  99 

Holland 

'11-41 

6-21 

I(I-C1 

410 

7-01 

7  84 

25-06 

42  78 

„  Gru3ert*s 

,3'2-n5 

4-79 

7  05 

.5-40 

7  9G 

8-.59 

2M-40 

41-81 

„         Parmesano  . 

30-31 

7-09 

TO  18 

5-48 

7  87 

8  76 

21  68 

31-12 
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The  ash  of  two  samples  of  cheese  has  lieeii  analysed  Ly  Johnson  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxviii.  119):  a.  Ilaud-cheese  (Hand-Kasc)  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Giesseu, 
(>.  Swiss  cheese. 

K=0      Na'O     Ca"0      Mg-0     Fe'O^      CO^       P^O^  NaCl 

4-85       7-33       2-5.5        —       Oil       0  03       13-68       72-47  =  101-02 

2-16       3-67      17-82       OSl       0  17       0  08       20-45       65-37  =  10083 

Tlic  hand-cheese  exhibited  an  alkaline  reaction ;  gare  off  46-35  per  cent,  water  at 
100°  C. ;  the  dried  substance  yielded  12'86  per  cent,  nitrogen  and  13-15  per  cent.  asli. 
The  Swiss  cheese  yielded  44-70  percent,  water,  and,  after  drying,  8-0  per  cent,  nitrogen 
and  11-36  per  cent.  ash. 

On  the  preparation  of  cheese,  see  Traite  dc  Chimie  gencralc,  par  Pdouze  ct  Frcmy, 

2  me  213,  and  Muspratt's  Chcvvstrij,  article  Cheese. 

CKSSRAZffTHUS  CHEIRX.  Walljlowcr. — The  fragrant  flowers  of  this  plant 
have  a  bitter  taste  like  that  of  cress.  They  contain  a  substance  which  assumes  a 
carmine  colour  in  contact  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  seeds  contain  myrosin,  but  no 
myronio  acid.    {Evchlvdcr  s  rhytochcmic,  p.  98.) 

CHEXaERVTHRXSTE.  An  alkaloid  existing  in  very  small  quantity  in  ChrUdn- 
niuin  majns  (Probst,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxix.  120  ;  xxxi.  250).  It  forms  orange-red 
salts,  and,  according  to  Sehiel  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xs.  220),  is  identical  -with  sangui- 
narine,  C'"H'°0^,  the  alkaloid  of  Sanguinaria  canadensis.    (See  Sanguinaeine.) 

CHEX.XBOUXCil.CZB.  C'II'0«  =  ^  0'.  (Probst.  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxix. 

116.— Lereh,  ibid.  Ivii.  273.— Hutsteih,  N.  Br.  Arch.  Ixv.  23.— Gm.  xiv.  413.— 
Gerh.  iii.  754). —  This  acid  exists  in  all  parts  of  Chelidonium  majiis,  the  common 
celandine,  in  the  form  of  a  calcium-salt,  together  with  malic  acid  and  another  acid, 
probably  fumaric :  it  is  most  abundant  at  the  flowering  time.  To  obtain  it,  the  ex- 
pressed juice  is  coagulated  by  heat  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid,  and  nitrate  of  lead  is  added  in  small  quantities,  as  long  as  a  cry.stalline  precipitate 
falls,  care  being  taken  not  to  add  too  much  either  of  the  acid  or  of  the  lead-salt.  The 
precipitate,  which  contains  lime,  is  diffused  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  decomposed 
by  sulphiu-etted  hydi-ogen,  which  takes  place  slowly;  the  solution  of  acid  clielidonate 
of  calcium  is  neutralised  with  chalk  and  boiled  with  animal  charcoal;  and  the  neutral 
liquid  is  evaporated  till  saline  crusts  form.  After  cooling,  white  crj'stals  are  obtained, 
of  a  silky  lustre,  which  are  to  be  pm-ified  by  repeated  crystallisation.  To  separate 
the  acid,  the  clielidonate  of  calcium  thus  obtained  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution 
precipitated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  concentrated  solution  of  clielidonate 
of  ammonium  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
Chelidonic  acid  is  then  precipitated  as  a  mass  of  crystalline  needles,  which  are  to  be 
drained  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  p-orified  by  crystallisation  from  hot  water. 

Chelidonic  acid  thus  prepared  contains  2  at.  water  of  crystallisation,  C'n'0''.2IT-0. 
which  it  gives  off  (amounting  to  9-2  per  cent.)  at  100°  C,  or  when  loft  over  oil  of 
vitriol.    By  spontaneous  evaporation  it  may  be  obtained  in  long  needles  containing 

3  at.  water  (12-7  per  cent.).  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  freely  in  boiling 
water,  the  solution  solidifying  as  it  cools.  According  to  Probst,  it  requires  for 
solution  166  pts.  of  water  at  6°  C.  and  26  pts.  at  100°.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric 
and  sulphui-ic  acids  more  abundantly  than  in  water,  and  in  700  pts.  of  75  per  cent, 
alcohol  at  12°  C. 

The  acid  dried  at  100°  C.  gives  off  2-0  per  cent.  (1  at.)  water  at  150°,  probably 
with  partial  decomposition.  If  the  heat  be  continued,  no  fm-tlier  loss  takes  place 
short  of  210°;  but  at  that  temperature  the  acid  sustains  a  considerable  though  not 
determinable  lo.ss ;  between  220°  and  225°  decomposition  takes  place,  the  residue 
becoming  soft,  blackening,  and  giving  off  carbonic  anhydride.  The  black  mass,  treated 
■with  water,  yields  an  acid  -which  crystallises  in  yellowish  crusts.  Chelidonic  acid 
burns  with  slight  detonation  when  heated  in  the  air.  It  is  scarcely  attacked  by  strong 
nitric  acid  :  but  moderately  dilute  nitric  converts  it,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide 
and  carbonic  anhydride,  into  another  acid  ;  malic  acid  does  not  appear  to  be  formed. 
Chelidonic  acid  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol ;  but  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  the  solution  becomes  yellowish,  and  gives  off  gas-bubbles,  assumes  a 
fine  purple-red  colour  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  after  long  boiling,  gives  off  sulphurous 
acid  and  acquires  a  dull  iindefinable  colour.  When  the  calcium-salt  is  boiled  with 
potash,  oxalic  acid  is  produced.  (Lerch.) 

Chelidonates. —  Chelidonic  acid  is  a  strong  acid,  dissolving  zinc  and  iron,  with  evo- 
lution of  hydrogen,  and  decomposing  carbonates.  It  is  tribasic,  its  salts  being  triiiir- 
tallie,  C'HM'O^  dhwUdlir,  C'H-M^O",  or  mo7wmciallic,  C'H'MO",  besides  a  few  acid 
salts  containing  C'H'MO«.C'H^O''. 
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The  dimetallic  chelidonates  are  formed  when  the  acid  is  neutralised  with  a  metallic 
oxide  or  a  carbonate ;  with  alkalis  or  their  carbonates,  trimetallic  salts  are  apt  to  form. 
Most  of  the  dimetallie  salts  are  soluble  in  water  and  crystallisable ;  they  contain 
several  atoms  of  water,  which  are  given  off  at  or  above  150°  C. ;  the  ammonium-  and 
sUver-salts,  however,  become  anhydrous  at  100°.  Those  which  contain  colourless 
bases  are  themselves  colourless.  They  have  no  action  upon  litmus.  The  vionomctalko 
salts  are  produced  by  heating  the  dimetallie  salts  with  about  i  of  their  weight  of  free 
chelidouic  acid  or  a  dilute  mineral  acid.  If  the  acid  is  in  excess,  acid  salts  are  pro- 
duced. The  monometallic  salts  are  resolved  by  repeated  recrystalHsation  into  acid  and 
dimetallie  salts.  The  trimetallic  salts  are  formed  by  treating  the  dimetallie  salts  with 
a  caustic  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate.  Those  which  contain  colourless  bases  have  a 
fine  lemon-yellow  colour ;  those  which  are  soluble  impart  a  deep  colour  to  the  water. 
Most  of  them  contain  several  atoms  of  water,  which  are  not  given  off  at  100°  C.  They 
have  no  reaction  upon  litmus.  They  are  decomposed  by  continued  contact  with  water  ; 
those  of  the  alkali-metals  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  and  yield  a  dimetallie 
chelidonate  and  a  carbonate. 

The  acid  chelidonates  crystallise  from  the  solutions  of  the  dimetaUic  salts  in  hot 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  delicate  needles  or  scales,  which  do  not  give  off  their  water  of 
crystallisation  at  100°  C.  They  redden  litmus,  and  may  be  recrystallised,  but  give  up 
their  base  when  repeatedly  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Chelidonate  of  Ammonium.  C'H-(NH^)^0''.— A  boUing  dilute  solution  of  the 
diealcic  salt  neutralised  -with,  carbonate  of  ammonium,  filtered  and  evaporated,  yields  the 
ammonium-salt,  on  cooling,  in  snow-white  silky  needles.  The  solution  abandoned  to 
spontaneous  evaporation,  ultimately  solidifies  to  a  transparent  mass,  which  when  col- 
lected and  drained  on  a  filter,  yields  the  ammonium-salt  in  long  capiUary  crystals  re- 
sembling a  knot  of  the  finest  silver-white  hair.  It  effloresces  in  contact  with  the  air, 
gives  olf  14'23  per  cent.  (2  at.)  water  at  100°  C,  and  then  exactly  resembles  sulphate 
of  quinine.  (Lerch.)  It  does  not  give  off  ammonia,  either  when  exposed  to  the 
air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  when  heated  to  100°.  Heated  above  160°,  it  turns 
brownish  and  gives  off  carbonate  off  ammonium  ;  the  residue  does  not  contain  any  other 
acid.  By  repeatedly  evaporating  the  solution  and  redissolving  the  residue,  it  is 
converted  into  the  acid  salt.  It  does  not  form  a  trimetallic  salt  when  treated  with 
carbonate  of  ammonium  or  caustic  ammonia.  (Lerch.) 

Chelidonates  of  Barium— Ihn  triharytic  salt,  C'KBaW  +  3 aq.  (at  100°),  is 
obtained  by  mixing  a  hot  solution  of  the  dibarytic  salt  with  ammonia,  precipitating 
witli  chloride  of  barium,  and  quickly  washing  the  precipitate  with  water.  It  is  a 
lemon-yellow  powder  which  does  not  give  off  water  at  100°  C.  It  absorbs  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air,  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  not  at  all  in  alcohol. 

The  dibarytic  salt,  CH-Ba'-^O"  +  aq.,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  corresponding 
calcium-salt  with  a  soluble  barium-salt,  or  by  neutralising  the  aqueous  acid  with 
baryta  or  its  carbonate.  It  is  colourless,  crystalline,  and  very  brittle;  soluble  in 
water. 

The  acid  salt,  C'II^BaO''.C'H^O=  +  2aq.  is  produced  by  dissolving  the  tribarytic  salt 
in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid. 

Chelidonates  of  Calcium.— tricalcic  salt,  C'HCa'O"  +  3 aq.  (at  100°  C.)  is 
prepared  by  boiling  the  diealcic  salt  with  ammonia,  or  by  decomposing  the  sodium-salt 
mixed  with  ammonia  with  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  a  yellow  amorphous  powder, 
very  little  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

The  diealcic  salt,  C'H'Ca^O'' +  3aq.  (at  100°),  occurs  in  Chelidonium  majus  (p.  847). 
It  crystallises  in  silky  prismatic  needles,  very  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  easily  in 
boiling  water ;  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  solution  does  not  affect  litmus.  The 
salt  is  not  efflorescent,  and  does  not  part  with  its  water  of  crystalUsation  below  150°  C. 

The  acid  salt,  C'H^CaO^.C'HM"  +  2  aq.,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  preceding 
with  hydi'ochloric  acid,  crystallises  in  needles. 

Chelidonate  of  Copper. —  Green  sparingly  soluble  prisms,  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  chelidonate  with  sulphate  of  copper. 

Chelidonates  of  Iron. —  The  aqueous  acid  dissolves  iron,  forming /tTroK5  cheli- 
donate. 

Ferric  Chelidonate.— Fe*0\C"B.'0">  =  2C''Hfe''0^  +  WO.— The  solution  of  iron  in 
chelidonic  acid  passes  to  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation  during  evaporation,  and  deposits 
a  dingy  yellow  precipitate.  The  disodic  salt  forms  with  aqueous  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
a  dingy  yellow  precipitate,  somewhat  solulile  in  acetic  acid  and  in  excess  of  sesquichlo- 
ride of  iron  ;  it  does  not  diminish  in  weight  at  100°  C,  and  if  set  on  fire  at  one  point, 
burns  away  with  a  sparkling  light,  leaving  charcoal  and  sesquioxide  of  iron.  (Lerch.) 

Wlien  chelidonate  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  excess  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  the 
greater  part  of  the  ferric  chelidonate  remains  dissolved;  the  pale  yellow  filtrate 
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gradually  assumes  a  darker  colour,  and  ultimately  becomes  black-brown  and  opaque, 
but  recovers  its  pale  yellow  colour  after  some  time ;  on  heating  the  liquid,  the  changes 
of  colour  take  place  more  quickly.  The  dark  brown  liquid  forms  with  ammonia  a 
rusty  brown  precipitate,  which  becomes  black  when  treated  with  a  larger  quantity  of 
ammonia,  probably  from  formation  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

Chclidonatcs  of  Lead. — A  basic  salt,  2C'HPb'0''.3Pb'0,  is  obtained  by  adding 
the  diplumbic  salt  mixed  with  ammonia  to  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

The  tripluiiihic  salt,  C'HPb''0'',  is  produced  by  treating  the  diplumbic  salt  with 
ammonia,  or  by  mixing  a  cold  solution  of  dicalcic  chelidonate  with  basic  acetate  of 
lead.  Yellowish-white  flakes  are  then  deposited  containing  §  at.  water  (2C'HPb^0''. 
3H^0),  which  is  given  off  between  150°  and  160°  C,  the  salt  then  turning  yellow.  If 
the  solutions  are  mixed  at  the  boiling  heat,  the  anliydrous  salt  is  produced  at  once  in 
the  form  of  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate,  darker  in  colour  if  mixed  with  the  preceding. 
It  is  decolorised  and  decomposed  by  acids.  Insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  soluble 
in  lead-salts. 

The  dijjiumhic  salt,  C'HTb-0*  +  aq.,  is  deposited,  on  mixing  the  dicalcic  salt  with 
nitrate  of  lead,  in  small  shining  crystalline  scales  or  slender  needles,  which  are  inso- 
luble in  water,  soluble  in  lead-salts  and  in  ordinary  strong  nitric  acid,  but  not  in  fuming 
nitric  acid. 

Chelidonate  of  Magnesium. — Efflorescent  needles,  obtained  by  neutralising  the 
hot  aqueous  acid  with  carbonate  of  magnesium. 

Chelidonates  of  Potassium. — The  tripotassic  salt  is  deposited  in  yellow  crys- 
tals from  a  solution  of  the  dipotassie  salt  mixed  with  caustic  potash.  It  has  no  alkaline 
reaction  when  pure,  but  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  the 
colourless  dipotassie  salt.  Boiled  with  excess  of  caustic  potash,  it  yields  oxalate  oi 
potassium. 

The  dipotassie  salt  is  obtained  by  decomposing  tho  dicalcic  salt  with  carbonate  of 
potassium. 

A  cl.elidonate  of  calcium  and  potassium,  C'HKCa-O'',  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  dicalcic  salt  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  carbonate  of  po- 
tassium.   In  a  very  dilute  solution,  the  lime  is  immediately  precipitated  as  carbonate. 

Chelidonates  of  Silver. — The  triargentic  salt,  C'HAg'O'',  is  obtained  by  precipi- 
tating the  tricalcic  or  the  dicalcic  salt,  mixed  with  ammonia,  with  nitrate  of  silver.  It 
is  a  yellow  very  unstable  precipitate. 

The  diargentic  salt,  C'H'Ag-O'',  is  produced  by  dissolving  oxide  of  silver  in  clieli- 
donic  acid,  or  by  precipitating  the  dicalcic  salt  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  heating  to 
the  boiUug  point.  It  then  separates  on  cooUng  in  long  colourless  needles  resembling 
acetate  of  silver.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  not 
altered  between  100°  and  200°  C. ;  decomposes  with  slight  detonation  between  140° 
and  150°.    It  dissolves  in  water,  ammonia,  and  strong  nitric  acid,  but  not  in  alcohol. 

Chelidonate  of  silver  and  calcium,  C"HCaAg^O'',is  obtained  by  mixing  a  concentrated 
ammoniacal  solution  of  the  dicalcic  salt  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
as  a  light  yellow  precipitate,  which  alters  but  little  in  drying,  and  is  decomposed  by 
water  only  after  long  continued  boUing. 

Chelidonates  of  Sodium. — The  trisodio  salt  has  not  been  obtained  in  definite 
form. 

The  disodic  salt,  C"H^Na"0^ -t- 4aq.,  is  prepared  by  decomposing  the  dicalcic  salt 
with  carbonate  of  sodium  ;  care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  too  large  an  excess  of  the 
latter,  which  would  give  rise  to  the  simultaneous  formation  of  trisodic  chelidonate,  and 
a  trimetallic  salt  containing  both  calcium  and  sodium,  a  reaction  which  is  immediately 
indicated  by  the  yellow  colouring  of  the  liquid. 

The  disodic  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water  both  hot  and  cold,  and  is  difficult  to  crys- 
tallise. By  slow  evaporation,  however,  small  prismatic  needles  are  obtained,  which 
effloresce  slowly  when  exposed  to  air.  They  contain  2ri6  per  cent,  water  of  crystal- 
lisation, of  which  15'5  per  cent,  goes  0%  at  100°  C,  the  rest  between  150°  and  160°. 

The  monosodic  salt,  C'H^NaO"-)-  2aq.,  is  obtained  in  slender  needles  by  treating  the 
disodic  salt  with  chelidonic  acid. 

The  disodic  salt  treated  with  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  slender  needles  or 
scales,  which  appear  to  consist  of  an  acid  salt,  C'lPNaO'.C'H^O"  +  3aq. 

Chelidonate  of  Strontium. — Slender  needles  obtained  by  dissolving  the  carbo- 
nate in  chelidonic  acid. 

Chelidonate  of  Zinc. — Obtained  by  saturating  the  acid  with  oxide  of  zinc  ;  it  is 
crystalline,  and  has  an  acid  reaction. 

CHELXOO/JISTE.  C-oH'^N'O' (?)  (Godefroy,  J.  Pharm.  Dec.  1824;  Probst, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxix.  123;  Healing,  ibid.  131  ;  Will,  ibid.  xxxv.  113;  Gerh.  iv. 
210.) — An  alkaloid  contained  in  aU  pai'ts  of  the  Chdidonium  mains,  especially  in  the 
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root.  It  is  obtained  by  exhausting  the  root  with  water  acidulated  with  sul]ihni-ic 
acid,  precipitating  by  ammonia,  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  alcohol  acidulated  with 
sidphuric  acid,  repreeipitating  by  ammonia,  and  treating  the  residue  with  ether, 
which  dissolves  chelerytlirine  (sanguinarine)  and  leaves  ehelidonine.  To  purify  this 
product,  it  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water  acidulated  \nth  stil- 
phurio  acid ;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
which,  after  a  while,  throws  down  a  granular  precipitate  of  hydrochlorato  of  ehelidonine ; 
the  precipitate  is  digested  with  ammoniacal  water,  which  sets  the  ehelidonine  at  liberty ; 
and  the  base  thus  obtained  is  crystallised  from  strong  alcohol  —  or  better  from  acetic  acid. 

ehelidonine  crystallises  in  small  coloiirless  tablets,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  130°  C.  to  a  colourless  oil,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher 
temperature.  Tlie  crystals  contain  2  at.  crystallisation-water,  which  escapes  entirely  at 
100°  C.  According  to  Will's  analyses,  the  base  dried  at  100°  contains  67"4to  68'1  per 
cent.  C,  5"6  hydrogen,  and  12-2  nitrogen;  the  formula  C'''°H"'N^O'  requires  68'8  C, 
6-4  H,  12-1  N,  and  13-7  0.  Water  of  crystallisation,  by  analysis,  46-5  to  5-13 ;  by  cal- 
culation 491. 

ehelidonine  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  forming  salts  which  have  a  bitter  taste  and 
redden  litmus.  Its  compounds  with  the  weaker  acids,  such  as  the  acetate,  are  decom- 
posed by  evaporation.  Ammonia  added  to  solutions  of  the  salts  throws  down  a  bulky 
curdy  precipitate,  which  after  a  while  contracts  into  a  granular  crystalline  mass.  The 
salts  are  likewise  precipitated  by  tincture  of  galls. 

According  to  Probst,  solutions  of  ehelidonine  are  not  poisonoiis. 

Ilildrodilorate  of  ehelidonine  is  crystallisable,  and  dissolves  in  325  pts.  of  water  at 
18^  C.  The  chloroplatinatc,  C-"H"N^O'.HCl.PtCl-,  is  a  flocculent,  afterwards  granular 
precipitate,  yielding  by  analysis  17'42  and  17'60  per  cent,  platinum,  the  formula  re- 
quiring 1777.  _ 

The  nitrate  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  the  sulphate  and  phosphate  are  very  soluble 
both  in  water  and  in  alcohol :  all  three  salts  are  crystallisable. 

Tlie  acetate  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  sulphate  with  acetate  of  barium :  it  is 
very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  dries  up  to  a  gummy  mass. 

CHEXiZBOIO'XJWXC  ACXXt.  CWO^I  (Zwenger,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  350). 
— This  is  another  acid  contained  in  very  small  quantity  in  Chelidonium  majits.  When 
the  decoction  of  the  plant  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  is  treated  with  neutral  acetate 
[or  nitrate]  of  lead,  chelidonic  acid  is  precipitated,  and  chelidoninic  acid  remains  in 
Bolution  ;  and  by  treating  the  filtrate  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  not  in  excess,  decom- 
posing the  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  evaporating  the  filtrate,  extracting 
with  ether,  and  again  evaporating,  chelidoninic  acid  is  obtained  in  hard,  mammeUated, 
yellow  crystals.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  separates  from 
the  aqueous  solution  in  hard,  white,  anhydi-ous  crystals,  having  the  form  of  an  oblique 
rhomboi'dal  prism.  It  has  a  strongly  acid  taste,  decomposes  cai-bonates,  and  dissolves 
iron,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  It  melts  at  195°  C. ;  its  vapour  is  extremely  irri- 
tating. With  nitrate  of  silver,  it  forms  a  white,  crystalline,  sparingly  soluble  preci- 
pitate. Nitric  acid  converts  the  acid  into  oxalic  acid.  Zwenger  assigns  to  crystallised 
chelidoninic  acid  the  formula  C"-ff"C>'^;  it  may  perhaps  be  C" W°0'-.i/0,  or 
2C'ir°0''H'-0. 

CHEIiXDOXAXTTHIN*.  A  yellow  bitter  substance  contained  in  the  root,  leaves, 
and  tlowers  of  Cadidonium  majus.  It  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  juice  with  sub- 
acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  exhaust- 
ing the  sulphide  of  lead  with  boiling  water.  It  crystallises  in  confused  needles,  but 
more  frequently  forms  a  yellow  friable  mass.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  moderately 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  solutions  are  yellow  and  very  bitter,  and  are  not  altered 
either  bj'  acids  or  by  alkalis.    (Probst,  loc.  cit.) 

CHBSXICAIi  Ari'SITST'Sr.  Chemical  Attraction,  Chemical  Force,  Elective  At- 
traction, Elictive  Affinity ;  Ch'mische  Kraft,  Venvandtsehaft,  Wuhlvrrwandtschaft, 
Wahlanziehvng ;Affinitas,  Attractio  Electiva;  Affinite. — Affinity  is  that  power  by  virtue 
of  which  bodies  of  dissimilar  nature  unite  together  to  form  compounds  of  definite  con- 
stitution, which  cannot  be  destroyed  by  mechanical  agencies,  and  are,  for  the  most 
part,  dissimilar  in  properties  to  the  elements  from  which  they  are  produced.  AVbether 
this  force  is  of  peculiar  nature,  distinct  from  all  others,  or  only  a  modification  of  the 
power  which,  under  various  circumstances,  shows  itself  as  bght,  heat,  electricity,  mag- 
netism, mechanical  force,  &c.,  is  a  question  still  undecided.  That  it  is  intimately  re- 
lated to  heat  and  electricity,  is  manifest  from  the  whole  range  of  chemical  phenomenae ; 
indeed  no  chemical  change  can  take  place  without  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the  tem- 
perature and  electrical  state  of  the  bodies  concerned.  The  conclusion  to  which  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery  appears  to  tend,  is  that  chemical  action,  heat,  electricity,  an'l  all 
other  manifestations  of  force  result  from  certain  movements  in  the  ultimate  particles  of 
bodies,  and  are  accordingly  convertible  into  the  other.    This  idea  wUl  be  fm-ther  deve- 
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loped  in  the  articles  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity  ;  for  the  present,  while  we  aro 
treating  of  phenomena  purely  chemical,  it  will  be  convenient  to  speak  of  aifinity  as  if  it 
were  a  distinct  force. 

The  terms  afiinity  and  chemical  combination  are  not  used  by  all  writers  in  exactly 
the  same  sense.  L.  Gmelin  defines  affinity  as  "the  power  by  virtue  of  which  bodies 
of  dissimilar  natm-e  combine  together  into  a  whole,  which  appears  perfectly  uniform  to 
the  senses,  even  when  assisted  by  the  most  powerful  instruments"  {Handbook,  i.  33). 
Accordingly  he  applies  it  to  mixtures  of  liquids,  as  of  alcohol  and  water,  alcohol  and 
volatile  oils,  &c.,  and  to  solutions  of  soHds  in  liquids,  as  of  salts  in  watci",  resins  in 
alcohol,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  combinations  in  definite  proportion.  Most  chemists,  how- 
ever, make  a  distinction  between  mixtures  and  solutions  on  the  one  hand,  and  com- 
pounds formed  in  definite  proportions  on  the  other,  restricting  the  term  "  chemical 
affinity  "  to  the  force,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  is  concerned  in  tlie  formation  of  the 
lattei".  In  favour  of  Grmelin's  ^'iew,  it  may  be  alleged  that  mixtures  of  liquids  and  so- 
lutions resemble  chemical  compounds,  commonly  so  called,  in  these  respects,  that  tliey 
are  perfectly  uniform  in  colour,  density,  refractive  power,  and  other  physical  characters, 
and  that  the  force  which  holds  the  heterogenous  particles  together  in  them  is  sufficient 
to  resist  any  tendency  to  separate  arising  from  difference  of  density  {c.  rj,  a  mixture  of 
water  and  alcohol,  never  separates  into  two  Inyers,  like  oil  and  water),  and  can  only  be 
overcome  by  the  same  means  as  are  applied  to  the  destruction  of  the  more  intimate  kind 
of  combinations,  viz.  heat,  or  the  superior  affinity  of  another  substance,  as  wlien  resin 
is  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  alcohol  by  addition  of  water,  or  carbonate  of  potas- 
sium fi'om  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol. 

There  are,  however,  several  well  mark^ed  characters  by  which  chemical  combination 
of  the  more  intimate  kind,  such  as  that  of  oxygen  and  hych-ogen  in  water,  liydrogen 
and  nitrogen  in  ammonia,  sulphur  and  merciu-y  in  cinnabar.  &c.,  is  distinguished  from 
mere  mixture  or  solution.  These  distinctions  relate  to  the  proportions  iu  which  the 
constituents  of  the  compound  are  united,  to  the  character  of  the  compound,  and  to  the 
circumstances  attending  its  formation  and  decomposition. 

1.  As  regards  proportion.  Mixtiu'e  and  solution  f  illow  a  law  of  continuity.  Mis- 
cible  liquids,  such  as  alcohol  and  water,  may  lie  mixed  in  any  proportions  whatever, 
and  a  soHd  dissolves  in  a  liquid  in  all  proportions,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  tlie  point  of 
saturation:  but  chemical  combination,  properly  so  called,  takes  place  in  certain  definite 
proportions  and  no  others.  Thus  hydi-ogen  and  chlorine  unite  only  in  the  ratio  of  1  pt. 
by  weight  of  hydi-ogen  to  35 '5  pts.  of  chlorine;  oxygen  and  carbon,  only  in  tlie  ratio 
of  6  pts.  carbon  to  8  and  16  pts.  oxygen;  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  as  14  pts.  nitrogen  to 
8,  16,  24,  32  and  40  pts.  oxygen;  lead  and  oxygon  as  103'5  lead  to  8,  \0%  and 
16  pts.  oxygen,  mercury  and  sulphur  as  100  mercury  to  8  and  16  pts.  sulphur,  &c.  &c. 
In  all  eases,  indeed,  the  number  of  compounds  formed  by  any  two  elements  is  definite, 
and  combination  never  takes  place  in  any  intermediate  proportions. 

The  law  which  regulates  tlie  proportions  of  the  several  compounds  of  the  same  two 
bodies  is  called  the  "  Law  of  Multiples,"  and  may  be  thus  expressed  :  The  several 
proportions  in  which  two  bodies,  A  and  B,  unite,  may  be  represented  by  tlie  formulfe 
A  +  B,  A  +  2B,  A  +  3B,  .  .  .  A  +  wB,  or  2A  +  3B,  2A  +  5B,  .  .  .  3A  +  4B,  .  .  .  or  in 
general  mA  +  iiH  ;  where  in  and  n  are  integer  numbers  in  most  cases  not  exceeding  7,  at 
least  in  inorganic  compounds.*  We  have  seen  in  the  article  Atomic  Weights  (p.  452), 
tliat  it  was  the  observation  of  these  proportions  which  led  Dalton  to  the  idea  of  the 
atomic  theory.  In  short,  if  the  ultimate  atoms  of  the  several  elements  be  supposed  to 
possess  certain  invariable  relative  weiglits,  and  to  unite  and  form  chemical  compounds 
by  simple  juxtaposition,  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  1,  1  :  2,  2  :  3,  &c.,  the  law  just  enun- 
ciated follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  possible  that  the  distinction  between  true 
chemical  combination  and  mixture  may  be  found  in  this  :  that  combination  takes 
place  between  ultimate  atoms  ;  mixture  between  the  physical  molecules  of  botlies,  which 
are  complex  aggregates  of  atoms. 

2.  As  to  the  character  of  the  'product. — The  properties  of  a  mixed  liquid,  as  the  colour, 
taste,  specific  gravity,  refracting  power,  &c.,  are  always  intermediate  between  those  of 
its  components.  In  solutions  also,  the  dissolved  body  imparts  to  the  solvent  its  taste  and 
colour,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  dissolved,  the  density  of  the  solution  also  increasing 
regularly  and  continuously  with  the  amount  of  solid  matter  taken  up  ;  but  definite 
chemical  compounds  generally  differ  altogether  in  pliysical  properties  from  their  com- 

*  The  combining  proportions  of  the  elements  of  organic  compounds  are  regulated  by  mncli  more 
complex  laws.  In  tlie  series  of  fitty  .icids,  fir  example,  we  find  tlie  same  quantity  of  oxygen  (8  pts.) 
associated  witli  .3,  2x3,  3x3,  4  x3,  5x3,  ...  30x3  parts  of  carbon  ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  we  con- 
sider the  various  proportions  of  C,  H,  N,  and  (),  existing  in  the  nuineroiis  series  of  organic  tiodies,  it 
may  fairly  be  concludi'd  tliat  the  consiitutiou  of  tliese  bodies  would  nev*'r  have  suggested  the  law  of 
multiples  as  above  stated.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  introducing  the  hyiiothesis  of  compound  radich  s,  that 
the  cniiipnsition  of  organic  bodies  can  be  assimilated  to  that  uf  inorganic  compounds.  (.See  Organic 
Comi'ui;nd3  and  KAUicLts.) 
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ponents.  Thus,  with  regard  to  colour:  yellow  sulphur  and  grey  mercury  produce  red 
cinnabar ;  purjile  iodine  and  grey  potassium  yield  colourless  iodide  of  potassium  ; 
purple  iodine  and  grey  lead  form  bright  yellow  iodide  of  lead  ;  the  colours  of  metallic 
oxides  bear  no  relation  whatever  to  those  of  the  metals  themselves,  and  the  compounds 
of  metals  with  chlorine,  iodine,  and  other  salt-radicles,  are  for  the  most  part  trans- 
parent, though  the  metals  themselves  are  opaque.  Again,  we  find  organic  compounds 
exhibiting  an  endless  variety  of  colours^  formed  by  the  union  of  elements  which  in  the 
free  state  have  no  colour  at  all.  The  density  of  a  compound  is  very  rarely  an  exact 
mean  between  that  of  its  constituents,  being  generally  higher  and  in  a  few  cases  lower ; 
and  the  taste,  smell,  refracting  j)ower,  fuslhUity,  volatility,  conducting  power  for  heat 
and  electricity,  and  other  physical  properties,  are  not  for  the  most  part  such  as  would 
result  from  mere  mixture  of  their  components.  It  must  not  of  course  be  understood 
that  the  physical  properties  of  compounds  are  not  related  to  those  of  their  components 
by  any  regular  laws.  Defijiite  relations  doubtless  exist,  and  will  one  day  be  discovered  : 
indeed,  the  regular  gradations  of  boiling  point,  atomic  volume,  &c.,  exhibited  by  the 
terms  of  homologous  series  of  organic  compounds,  afford  striking  examples  of  them  ; 
still  it  is  generally  true  that  the  properties  of  a  definite  compound  are  not  interme- 
diate between  those  of  its  components,  as  in  a  mixture  or  solution. 

3.  As  to  the  phenomena  which  accompany  the  formation  and  decomposition  of  chemi- 
cal compounds,  especially  as  regards  temperature.  Chemical  combination  in  definite 
proportions,  is  always  attended  with  evolution  of  heat,  sometimes  amoimting  to  vivid 
combustion,  and  decomposition  is  accompanied  by  absorption  of  heat  and  consequent 
reduction  of  temperature ;  whereas  the  mere  mixing  of  liquids  takes  place  witliout 
change  of  temperature,  and  tlie  solution  of  a  solid  ia  a  liquid,  though  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  combination,  is  attended  with  reduction  of  temperature,  due  to  the  passage 
of  the  body  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state.  So  much  is  this  tlie  case,  that  a  rise  of 
temperature  attending  tlie  contact  of  a  solid  and  a  liquid,  may  always  be  regarded  as 
an  indication  of  the  formation  of  a  definite  compound  ;  thus  there  are  many  anhydrous 
salts,  such  as  chloride  of  calcium  and  sulpihate  of  copper,  which  become  strongly  heated 
by  contact  witli  water,  being  at  the  same  time  converted  into  hydrates ;  but  these 
hydrates,  in  subsequently  dissolving  in  the  water,  produce  a  considerable  degree  of  cold. 
(See  Heat.) 

The  formation  and  resolution  of  chemical  compounds  are  also  attended  ■nith 
changes  in  the  electrical  state  of  their  elements.  Whetlier  tlie  direct  combination  of 
two  elements  produces  any  electrical  disturbance,  is  not  perhaps  clearh'  made  out.  on 
account  of  peculiar  diflSculties  in  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  (see  Electricity)  ; 
but  the  solution  of  a  metal  in  an  acid,  whicli  consists  in  the  decomposition  of  one 
compound  and  the  formation  of  another,  calls  into  action  a  large  amount  of  electric 
force,  which  by  certain  arrangements,  hereafter  to  be  considered,  may  be  made  to  take 
the  form  of  an  electric  current.  Converselj',  an  electric  current,  no  matter  how  deve- 
loped, whether  by  chemical  action,  or  by  friction,  or  by  magnetic  induction,  is  capable 
of  overcoming  the  most  powerful  chemical  combinations,  and  causing  the  elements  to 
travel  through  the  circuit  in  opposite  directions,  and  finally  separate  at  the  poles  of 
the  circuit.  No  such  effect  is,  however,  produced  on  mixtures  or  solutions.  The 
passage  of  an  electric  current  through  the  solution  of  a  salt,  resolves  that  salt  into 
its  elements,  but  never  causes  it  to  separate  from  the  water  as  a  whole. 

For  these  reasons,  we  shall  restrict  the  term  Chemical  Combination,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  compounds  in  definite  proportion,  and  Affinity,  to  the  force  whicli  is  concerned 
in  their  production,  and  proceed  to  consider  more  particularly  the  circumstances  and 
results  of  chemical  combination  and  decomposition. 

Every  elementary  body  is  capable  of  uniting  with  others,  and  for  the  most  part 
with  every  other.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  compounds,  as  those  of  carbon  -with 
certain  metals,  of  boron  with  silicon,  selenium,  and  phosphorus,  and  of  iodine  with 
carbon,  have  either  not  been  formed  or  are  but  imperfectly  known ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  tlieir  formation.  The  compounds  of  fluorine  with  some 
of  the  other  non-metallic  elements  are  least  known,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
manipulating  with  fluorine  in  the  free  state. 

Compounds  resulting  from  the  union  of  two  simple  substances,  are  called  binary 
compounds  of  the  first  order ;  .such  are  the  metallic  chlorides,  oxides,  and  sulphides,  the 
chlorides  of  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c.  Now,  these  compounds  are  capable  of 
uniting  with  each  other  in  various  ways  like  elementary  bodies,  and  hence  result  com- 
pounds containing  three  or  four  elements,  which  may  be  regarded  as  binary  compounds 
of  the  second  order  ;  such  are  double  chlorides,  KCl.PtCl- ;  oxj-gen-salts,  as  Ba-'O.SO'; 
sulphur-salts  K"S.As^S- ;  hydrated  chlorides  CaC1.3H-'0,  &c.,  and  again  these  com- 
pounds of  the  second  order  may  be  conceived  as  uniting  together  to  form  compounds  o  f 
the  third  ordir,  such  as  doidile  salts,  e.  e/.  common  alum,  which  contains  sulphate  of 
pota.ssium  and  sulphate  of  aluminium,  K-O.SO^  J- A1'0^3S0'.  Further  than  this,  the 
power  of  combination  docs  not  appear  to  extend. 
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This  view  of  the  successive  building  up  of  cliemical  compounds  in  binary  groups, 
called  the  Dualistic  Theory  is,  however,  not  tlie  only  one  that  can  be  taken,  or  indeed 
that  which  accords  best  with  the  present  state  of  knowledge.  It  is  for  many  reasons 
better  to  regard  all  compounds,  whether  containing  two,  three,  or  more  elements,  as 
constituted  according  to  certain  typical  forms  ;  lor  example,  chlorides,  iodides,  bro- 
mides, and  cyanides,  as  formed  on  the  type  of  hydrocldorie  acid  HCl ;  acids,  bases, 
and  salts  containing  oxygen  or  sulphur,  seleniuran  or  tellurium,  as  formed  on  the 
type  of  water  HH.O,  &c.  This  is  called  the  Unitary  Thory.  (See  Classification, 
Kawcles,  Substitution,  Types,  and  the  various  articles  in  which  particular  com- 
pounds are  described.)  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  compounds  containing  three  or  more 
elements  may,  in  many  instances,  be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  binary  compounds 
of  the  first  order ;  tlius  doulile  chlorides  and  iodides  are  formed  by  fusing  together  the 
component  simple  chlorides,  or  by  mixing  their  aqueous  solutions  and  leaving  them  to 
crystallise  ;  sulphur-salts,  such  as  Na'-S.As'-'S^  by  fusing  together  the  simple  sulphides  ; 
oxygen-salts  also,  in  some  instances,  by  heating  together  the  so-caUed  anhydrous 
acid  and  the  base ;  thus  boric  anliydride  and  magnesia  fused  together  in  the  proper 
proportion  form  borate  of  magnesium,  3Mg-0.B'-0^  or  Mg^BO^ ;  and  anhydrous  baryta 
heated  in  vapiour  of  sulphuric  anhydi'ide,  burns  and  forms  sulphate  of  barium,  Ba-'O.SO^ 
ur  Ba-SO\  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  resulting 
compound  must  be  the  same  as  in  the  simpler  compounds  from  which  it  is  formed  ; 
thus,  while  the  mode  of  formation  of  sulphate  of  baiium  just  mentioned  would  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  it  is  Ba'-'O.SO^  otlicr  modes  of  formation,  and  jnost  of  its 
reactions,  indicate  rather  that  its  constitution  is  represented  by  the  formula  Ba^.SO*  or 
SO-.Ba-.0-. 

These  observations  apply  chiefly  to  inorganic  compounds.  Organic  bodies,  with 
tlie  exception  of  cyanogen  and  the  hydrocarbons,  all  contain  at  least  three  elements, 
and  the  dualistic  view  of  the  building  up  of  compounds  by  pairs  cannot  be  applied 
to  tliein  at  all,  excepting  on  the  supposition  that  they  contain  certain  compound 
radicles,  such  as  ci/i?//,  C-H^  benzoyl,  O'H^O,  &c.,  which  play  the  same  part  as  metals  in 
inorganic  compounds,  uniting  like  simple  radicles,  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  &e. 
With  the  help  of  these  radicles,  some  of  which  have  been  obtained  in  the  free  state, 
the  constitution  of  the  best  known  organic  compoimtis,  such  as  the  alcohols,  ethers, 
aldehydes,  acetones,  and  their  derivatives,  may  be  assimilated  to  that  of  inorganic 
compounds,  and  represented  either  on  the  unitary  or  the  dualistic  view. 

Formation  and  Bccoriiposition  of  Chemical  Compounds. 
As  chemical  combination  involves  a  total  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  of 
the  combining  bodies,  it  is  clear  that  cohesion,  which  tends  to  hold  them  in  certain  fixed 
jKisitions,  must  be  opposed  to  chemical  union,  and  on  the  contrary,  anything  which  gives 
ijKjliility  to  the  particles  of  the  two  bodies,  and  enables  them  to  intermix  and  approach 
within  small  distances  of  each  other,  such  as  pulverisation,  and  more  especially  lique- 
faction, must  tend  to  promote  it. 

a.  Generally  speaking,  one  at  h  ast  of  the  corahining  bodies  must  be  eitlier  in  the  liquid 
or  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  if  it  be  not  so  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  must  be  brought 
into  that  state  by  elevation  of  temperature.  Solid  bodies  either  do  not  combine  at 
all,  or  their  combination  is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  because,  from  the  immobility 
of  their  particles,  their  points  of  immediate  contact  are  but  few,  and  the  exceedingly 
thin  film  of  compound  which  may  be  formed  at  such  points,  acts  as  a  partition  to  pre- 
vi.'nt  further  contact  and  consequently  fiu'ther  combination.  But  by  continued  rubbing, 
which  renews  the  points  of  contact,  more  complete  combination  may  often  be  eifected  : 
in  this  manner,  finely  divided  copper  may  be  made  to  eomliine  with  sidphur,  the  com- 
liination  being  even  attended  with  rise  of  temperature.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
compound  formed  by  the  two  solids  is  itself  fluid,  its  mobility  gives  rise  to  continu- 
ally renewed  contact,  and  combination  goes  on.  Thus  ice  under  0°  C.  unites  with  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  and  other  salts,  and  solid  amalgam  of  lead  with  solid  amalgam  of  bismuth. 
Ci-ystallised  oxalic  acid  and  lime  may  be  made  to  combine  by  rubbing  them  together, 
because  the  acid  contains  more  water  of  crystallisation  than  the  oxalate  of  calcium 
produced  is  able  to  take  up  :  hence,  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  a  little  water  is  set 
free  and  dissolves  the  oxalic  acid.  In  some  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  heat  one  of  the 
solid  bodies  till  it  softens  :  thus  iron  surrounded  with  charcoal  and  heated  to  white- 
ness is  slowly  penetrated  by  the  charcoal  {Cemoitation).  When,  in  consequence  of  one 
or  both  bodies  being  in  the  fluid  state,  combination  takes  place  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture or  a  little  above  it,  it  is  called  solution  in  the  ivet  way  {Soltitio  via  huniida)  :  if  a 
higher  temperature  is  required,  the  process  is  caUed  solution  in  the  dry  way,  fusion 
(Solutio  via  sieea,  Confiisio). 

b.  EviH  if  one  or  both  of  the  bodies  be  in  the  fluid  state,  a  hie/her  teuiperatuec  is 
often  necessary  to  effect  the  combination. 
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Melted  sulphur  will  not  combine  with  carbon ;  the  sulphur  must  be  brouglit  in  the 
state  of  vapour  into  contact  \Yith  red-hot  charcoal,  although  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour 
might  rather  be  expected  to  interfere  with  the  combination.  Neutral  carbonate  of 
of  sodium,  in  the  efflorescent  state  absorbs  carbonic  acid  very  slowly  at  first,  but  more 
and  more  quickly  as  it  gets  heated  by  the  absorption,  and  tdtimately  vnth  great 
violence.  Charcoal  requires  to  be  heated  before  it  wiU  burn  in  oxygen  gas,  that  is, 
before  it  will  combine  with  the  oxygen.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  oxygen  may  be 
mixed  with  hydrogen  and  other  inflammable  gases  without  combining  with  them,  but 
at  a  red  heat,  combination  takes  place  immediately.  In  this  case  both  bodies  are  fluid, 
and  we  might  expect  that  heat,  by  increasing  their  elasticity,  would  rather  oppose  than 
favour  the  combination.  The  manner  in  which  heat  acts  in  such  cases  is  not  precisely 
understood ;  but  its  effect  is  probably  due  to  the  increased  rapidity  of  movement  which 
it  gives  to  the  particles.   (See  Heat.) 

c.  In  some  cases,  iii/ht  has  the  same  effect  as  an  elevation  of  temperature  ;  thus 
chlorine,  under  the  influence  of  light,  unites  directly  with  hydrogen  or  carbonic  oxide. 

d.  Electricit//  likewise  favours  the  combination  of  many  substances,  especially  of 
gases,  acting  chiefly,  perhaps,  by  elevation  of  temperature.  In  this  manner  the  com- 
bination of  oxygen  with  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide  or  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  of 
chlorine  with  hydrogen,  is  easily  brought  about. 

e.  In  some  instances,  the  expatision  of  gaseous  bodies  favours  their  combination  with 
others.  Phosphorus  undergoes  slow  combustion  in  oxygen  gas,  however  low  the  tem- 
perature may  be,  the  action  going  on  more  quickly  as  the  gas  is  more  rarefied ;  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  non-inflammable  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gases  explodes  on  expansion. 

f.  The  presence  of  a  solid  body,  particularly  a  metal,  having  a  great  extent  of 
surface,  likewise  causes,  sometimes  at  ordinary,  sometimes  at  slightly  elevated  tem- 
peratures, tlie  combination  of  oxygen  with  inflammable  gases  and  vapours,  which 
would  otherwise  take  place  only  at  a  red  heat.  Tliis  property  is  most  strikingly  ex- 
hibited by  platinum  ;  the  more  finely  divided  the  platinum,  the  stronger  is  its  action. 
When  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  inflammable  gases  take  place  at  its  surface,  the 
heat  developed  raises  its  temperature  and  thereby  increases  its  activity,  tiU  at  length 
the  metal  becomes  red-hot  and  then  sudden  combination  occurs.  Platinum  appears  to 
condense  gases,  particularly  oxygen,  on  its  surface,  wliereby  the  heterogenous  atoms  are 
made  to  approach  one  another  and  combine.  A  similar  power  is  possessed  by  charcoal 
and  other  porous  bodies  (p.  761). 

A  body  in  the  act  of  chemical  combination  often  exhibits  the  power  of  inducing  the 
same  kind  of  activity  in  another  body  and  causing  it  to  combine  with  a  third  body, 
thereby  forming  a  compound  which,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  would  not  have 
been  formed  without  the  presence  of  the  first  body  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarra.  xxx. 
262).  Nitrogen  gas  does  not  by  itself  combine  with  oxygen,  even  when  heated  ;  but 
if  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  be  set  on  fiLre,  the  hych-ogen  burns,  producing 
water,  and  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  combines  at  the  same  time  with  oxygen,  producing 
nitric  acid.  Pure  copper  does  not  dissolve  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  when  com- 
bined with  zinc  and  nickel  (in  German  silver),  metals  which  decompose  acidulated 
water,  or  when  combined  with  three  times  its  weight  of  zinc  only,  it  dissolves  com- 
pletely together  with  the  other  metals.  Platinum  when  alone  does  not  dissolve  in 
nitric  acid,  but  when  alloyed  with  silver  it  becomes  soluble  in  that  acid. 

Chemical  compounds  may  be  formed,  either  by  direct  union  of  their  elements,  or  by 
substitution  of  one  element  for  another  in  a  compound  previously  existing. 

Oxygen  unites  directly  with  most  other  elements,  either  at  ordinary  or  at  elevated 
temperatures  ;  so  Ukewise  do  sid-phur,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bro?nine.  Hydrogen  unites 
directly  with  oxygen  and  chlorine  at  elevated  temperatures,  with  the  latter  also  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  under  the  influence  of  light ;  nitrogen  shows  but  little  tendency 
to  unite  directl}^  with  any  other  element ;  phosphorus  unites  readily  with  oxygen, 
chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  with  sulphur  and  selenium 
with  aid  of  a  moderate  heat.  Carbon,  at  high  temperatures,  unites  directly  with 
oxygen,  sulphur,  and  many  metals,  not  with  any  other  element.  Boron  and  silicium 
combine  directly  with  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  if  they  are  in  a  state  of 
minute  division,  more  easily  when  heated  ;  with  other  elements  they  exhibit  little  or 
no  power  of  direct  combination.  Metals  unite  directly  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium, 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  sometimes  at  ordinary,  sometimes  at  higher  tempera- 
tures ;  in  some  instances  also  with  phosphorus  and  with  carbon.  Alloys  of  definite 
constitution  are  also  frequently  produced  by  melting  ditFerent  metals  together,  though 
the  greater  number  of  such  products  are  merely  mixtiu-es. 

It  has  been  ah-eady  mentioned  that  compound  bodies  can  unite  with  one  another 
directly,  forming  new  bodies  of  more  complex  constitution.  These  combinations  are 
sometimes  very  energetic,  as  that  of  anhydi'ous  baryta  lieated  in  the  vapom"  of  sul- 
phuric anliydiide,  which  is  a  true  case  of  combustion. 
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Altiigetlier,  howevei",  the  cases  in  which  compoimds  are  formed  by  direct  nnion  of 
elements  is  small  compared  with  that  in  which  new  compounds  result  from  the  trans- 
formation of  others  previoiisly  existing.  Such  transformations  may  be  effected  in 
various  ways. 

I.  By  hiaf,  which  may  either  expel  one  or  more  of  the  elements  of  the  original  com- 
pound in  the  free  state,  leaving  the  rest  in  a  new  form  of  combination,  or  may  causo 
the  whole  of  the  elements  to  arrange  themselves  in  the  form  of  new  compounds. — 
1.  Chlorate  of  potassium,  KC10^  exposed  to  a  full  red  heat,  gives  off  the  whole  of  its 
oxj'gen,  and  is  converted  into  chloride  of  potassium,  KCl.  Similai-ly  with  other  chlo- 
rates, also  with  bromates  and  iodates.  Many  metallic  oxides  and  sulphides,  when 
heated  to  redness,  give  off  part  of  their  oxygen  or  sulphur,  and  are  reduced  to  lower 
oxides  or  sulphides. — 2.  Chlorate  of  potassium  exposed  to  a  degree  of  heat  less  than 
sufficient  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  oxygen,  is  resolved  into  perchlorate  and  chloride 
of  potassium  :  SKCIO'  =  KCl  +  2KC10'  +  O.  Nitrate  of  ammonium,  NH^NO^  is 
resolved  by  heat  into  water,  2H-0,  and  nitrous  oxide,  N-0.  To  this  head  likewise 
belong  the  numerous  transformations  of  organic  compounds,  resulting  from  dry  or 
destructive  distillation. 

II.  By  electricity.— The  action  of  the  electric  current  on  chemical  compounds,  either 
in  the  fused  state  or  in  solution,  gives  rise  to  an  endless  variety  of  new  products.  In 
some  instances,  the  elements  of  a  compound  are  eliminated  by  electrolysis  in  the  free 
state,  as  when  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  certain  metallic  oxides,  chlorides,  or  iodides 
are  sulijeeted  to  the  action  of  the  current;  frequently,  however,  the  elements  arrange 
themselves  in  new  combinations.  We  shall  consider  this  subject  more  fully  under 
Electricity  ;  at  present  we  will  merely  mention  the  formation  of  peroxide  of  lead  at 
the  positive  pole,  when  a  solution  of  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  is  electrolj'sed  ;  the  evo- 
lution of  arsenetted  hydrogen  in  the  electrolysis  of  aqueous  arsenious  acid  ;  and  the 
decompositions  of  acetic  acid  and  other  fatty  acids,  into  alcohol-radicles,  hydrocarbons 
of  the  ethylene-series,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  Jiydrogen. 

III.  By  the  action  of  another  substance,  siynple  or  comiioimd. 

a.  The  decomposing  substance  is  an  element  (or  a  compound  acting  as  such),  and 
takes  the  place  of  one  element  of  the  compound,  which  is  thereby  eliminated.  This  is 
Simple  Substitution. 

Zinc  decomposes  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl,  forming  ZnCl,  and  expelling  hydrogen. 
Potassium  decomiioses  water,  HHO,  expelling  half  the  hydrogen,  and  forming  hydrate 
of  potassium,  KHO.  Chlorine  decomposes  bromide  of  silver,  forming  chloride  of 
silver  and  eliminating  bromine.  Metals  in  numerous  instances  displace  other  metals 
from  solutions  of  their  salts,  c.  g.  iron  decomposes  nitrate  of  copper,  forming  nitrate  of 
iron  and  a  deposit  of  copper.  Silicic  anhydride,  SiO'-,  decomposes  carbonate  of  soda, 
Na"O.CO-,  expelling  carbonic  anhydride,  and  forming  .silicate  of  soda,  Na'O.SiO^ 
though  not  exactly  in  the  proportion  here  indicated.  Boric  anhydride,  B"0^,  heated 
■with  hydrate  of  barium  expels  3  atoms  of  water,  and  forms  borate  of  bariiun:  B''0'  + 
3(H-0.Ba'''0)  =  3Ba'0.B=0^  +  3H=0. 

h.  The  acting  body  sometimes  enters  into  combination  with  both  elements  of  the 
compound,  or  with  the  compound  as  a  whole. 

Sulphide  of  carbon  burnt  in  oxygen,  produces  sulphurous  and  carbonic  anhydrides. 
Hydrocarbons  and  organic  compounds  in  general,  yield  by  combustion,  carbonic  anhy- 
dride and  water.  Chlorine  converts  metaUic  sulphides  into  chloride  of  sulphiu'  and 
metallic  chlorides.  Chlorine  passed  into  water  forms  hydrochloric  and  hypoehlorous 
acids  ;  it  decomposes  metallic  oxides  in  like  manner,  forming  with  mercuric  oxide, 
Hg  0,  for  example,  chloride  of  mercury,  2lIgCl,  and  hypoelilorous  anhydride,  Cl'-'O. 
Sometimes  only  one  compound  is  formed  :  as  when  a  metallic  sulphide  is  heated  in  the 
air  and  converted  into  a  sulphate:  e.g.  Cu'S  +  0'  =  C'u-'SO';  or  again,  when  plios- 
phoretted  hydrogen,  PH*,  is  converted  by  combustion  into  pliosphoric  acid,  PIPO^. 

c.  The  substance  by  which  the  compound  AB  is  decomposed,  is  itself  a  compound 
CD,  and  the  transformation  consists  in  an  interchange  of  elements,  wliereby  the  two 
new  compounds  AD  and  BC,  are  produced.  This  is  Double  Decomposition".  It  is  the 
most  frequent  of  all  kinds  of  chemical  action,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  explain,  may 
be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  rest.  Instances  of  it  may  be  adduced  without  numVier, 
such  as  the  mutual  decomposition  of  neutral  salts,  e.  g.  chloride  of  barium  and  sulphate 
of  copper ;  nitrate  of  silver  and  cliloride  of  sodium,  &e.  Also  the  decomposition  of 
metallic  oxides  by  acids,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  chlorides,  iodides,  sulphides,  &c. 
and  oxygen-salts  ;  thus,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  oxide  of  copper: 

Cu'-O  +  H-Cr-  =  Cn-CP  +  IPO; 
hydrochloric  acid  and  hydrate  of  potassium  :  J 

KHO  +  HCl  =  KCl  f  HHO ; 
3  I  4 
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sidphydric  acid  and  oxide  of  lead  : 

H=S  +  Pb'O  =  W-0  +  TVS. 
Sulphuric  acid  and  protoxide  of  iron  : 

H-SO'  +  Fe'O  =  Ye-SO*  +  H-0  ; 
Bulphuric  acid  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  : 

3H=S0*  +  Fe*0'  =  Fe\SO*y  +  3W0. 

Similarly  when  compound  radicles  are  concerned,  as  in  organic  compounds :  e.  g.  the 
formation  of  water  and  chloride  of  ethyl  by  the  mutual  action  of  alcohol  and  hydro- 
chloric acid : 

C«H5 


H 


0  +  HCl  =  C^H^Cl  +  H^O ; 


of  ethylsulphuric  acid  and  water,  from  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  : 
0'H'|oH.i5sO..<^'|'jsO..gJo. 

of  thiacetic  acid  and  phosphoric  anhydride,  from  acetic  acid  and  pentasulphide  of 
phosphorus : 

of  ethylamine  by  the  action  of  hydrate  of  potassium  on  cyanate  of  ethyl : 

Cyanate  of      Hydrate  Carbonate  Ethyl- 

ethyl.         of  potas-  ot  potas-  amine, 

sium.  si  urn. 

In  some  cases,  the  decomposition  of  a  compound,  AB,  is  effected  by  the  joint  action 
of  two  substances  C,  D,  not  previously  combined ;  as  when  an  oxide,  alumina,  for  ex- 
ample, is  decomposed  by  the  joint  action  of  chlorine  and  carbon  at  a  red  heat,  yielding 
a  chloride  and  carbonic  oxide : 

APO^  -1-  CP  +  C^  =  2A1'CP  +  SCO. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  the  two  new  compounds  AD,  BC,  being  produced,  only  one 
such  compound,  AD,  is  formed,  the  elements  B  C  being  either  set  free  or  entering  into 
other  combinations.  Thus  when  chloride  of  ammonium  is  decomposed  by  quick  lime, 
the  products  should  be  chloride  of  calcium  and  oxide  of  ammonium ;  but  the  latter 
is  immediately  resolved  into  ammonia  and  water : 

2NffCl  +  Ca^O  =  2CaCl  +  (NH')^O  [=  mE?  +  H-0]. 

Aluminium  and  other  sesquiatomic  metals  do  not  form  carbonates:  hence,  when  a 
salt  of  aluminium  is  precipitated  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  the  precipitate  consists,  not 
of  carbonate  of  aluminium,  but  of  alumina  (hydrated),  while  carbonic  anhydride  is  set 
fr-ee : 

2APCP  +  3Na=C0'  =  6NaCl  +  Al^O'  +  3C0^ 
Many  peroxides  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yield  water,  a  protochloride  of  the 
metal,  and  free  chlorine,  the  metal  not  forming  a  chloride  analogous  in  composition  to 
the  peroxide: 

MnO  +  2HC1  =  H^O  +  MnCl  +  CI. 

In  many  cases,  one  or  both  of  the  new  products,  AD,  BC,  enters  into  combination 
with  an  undecomposed  portion  of  one  or  both  of  the  original  compounds,  the  particular 
products  formed  depending  upon  the  proportion  in  which  the  original  substances  are 
present,  and  on  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment.  Thus,  when  sulphide  of  carbon 
is  decomposed  by  potash,  the  immediate  products  are  sulphide  of  potassium  and 
carbonic  anhydride ;  but  these  unite  with  portions  of  the  original  substances,  forming 
carbonate  and  sulphoearbonate  of  potassium  : 

3CS2  +  3K=0  =  K-O.CO"-  +  li^-'&.m). 

Sulphide  of  antimony  fused  with  potash,  yields  at  first  sulphide  of  potassium  and  oxide 
of  antimony;  but  the  final  products  are  oxysulphidc  of  antimony  and  sulphantimouite 
of  potassium : 

3Sb-S'  +  3K=0  =  Sb=0'.Sb'S'  -i-  SK'S.Sb^S'; 

but  when  4  at.  trisulpliide  of  antimony  are  fused  with  7  at.  pot-ash,  the  products  are 
2  at.  sulphantimouite  and  1  at.  acid  antiinonite  of  potassium  : 

4Sb'S»  +  7K-0  =  2(3K^S.Sb=S»)  +  K«0.2Sb=0'. 
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It  has  abeady  been  stated  that  double  decomposition  may  be  viewed  as  a  type  of 
chemical  action  in  general ;  in  fact,  all  cases  of  simple  substitution,  and  even  of  the 
direct  union  of  two  elements,  or  the  separation  of  tlie  elements  of  a  binary  compound, 
may  be  viewed  as  double  decompositions,  provided  we  make  certain  suppositions  re- 
specting the  constitution  of  elements  in  the  free  state. 

There  are  many  considerations  whicli  tend  to  show  that  the  atoms  of  an  elementary 
body,  or  of  a  compound  radicle  in  tlie  free  state,  are  associated  by  pairs  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  heterogenous  atoms  of  a  binary  compound  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  molecule 
of  free  hydrogen  consists  of  HH,  and  a  molecule  of  free  ethyl  of  C'^IP.C-H*,  just  as  a 
molecule  of  hydrocliloric  acid  consists  of  HCl,  and  a  molecule  of  chloride  of  ethyl  of 
C'-H*.C1.  In  the  voltaic  circuit,  the  metallic  conductor  exhibits  in  many  respects  the 
same  phenomena  as  the  electrolyte,  both  parts  of  the  circuit  becoming  heated,  and 
both  producing  the  same  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle  placed  near  them:  henco 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  metallic  conductor  consists  of  a  scries  of  similar  particles 
polarised  in  pairs,  just  as  tlie  electrolyte  consists  of  a  series  of  lieterogeneous  particles 
thus  polarised.     In  a  circuit  composed  of  zinc,  platinum,  and  hydrochloric  acid, 

-  +     —  +     _  + 

the  electrolyte  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  CIH    CIH    CIH    .    .    .    and  the 

-+_+_+  —  +  —  + 

metallic  part  of  the  circuit  of  ZnZn  ZnZn  ZnZn  .  .  .  PtPt  PtPt  .  .  .  the  entire 
circuit  being  thus  made  up  of  atoms  in  opposite  polar  states.  This,  as  will  be  more  fully 
explained  in  the  article  Electeicity,  is  the  most  satisfactory  idea  that  can  be  given 
of  the  phenomena  of  electro-cliemical  action. 

But  there  are  also  considerations  purely  chemical  which  tend  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Many  instances  of  chemical  action  are' known,  in  which  two  atoms  of  an  elementary 
body  or  compound  radicle  unite  together  at  the  moment  of  chemical  change,  just  like 
heterogeneous  atoms. 

Thus,  when  hydride  of  copper,  Cu^H,  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  cuprous 
chloride  is  formed,  and  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved,  equal  to  twice  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  hydride  itself: 

Cnm  +  HCl  =  Cu'Cl  +  HH. 

This  action  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  cuprous  oxide : 

Cu'O  +  2HC1  =  2Cu'Cl  +  ffO. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  hydrogen  separated  from  the  hydrochloric  acid  unites  with  oxy- 
gen ;  in  the  former,  with  hydrogen.  When  solutions  of  sulphurous  and  sulphydric 
acids  are  mixed,  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  precipitated  : 

S0=  +  2II-'S  =  2W0  +  S.S^ 

the  action  being  similar  to  that  of  sulphurous  acid  on  selenhydric  acid : 

SO*  +  2H'Se  =  2W0  +  S.S&=. 

In  the  one  case,  a  sulphide  of  selenium  is  formed ;  in  the  other,  a  sulphide  of  sulphur. 
The  precipitation  of  iodine,  which  takes  place  on  mixing  hydriodic  with  iodic  acid, 
affords  a  similar  instance  of  the  combination  of  homogenous  atoms.  The  reduction  of 
certain  metallic  oxides  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  is  another  striking  example  of  tliis 
kind  of  action.  When  oxide  of  silver  is  thrown  into  this  liquid,  water  is  formed  ;  tho 
BUver  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state ;  and  a  quantity  of  oxygen  is  evolved,  equal  to 
twice  that  which  is  contained  in  the  oxide  of  silver.  It  appears,  indeed,  as  if  atoms 
could  not  exist  in  a  state  of  isolation.  An  atom  of  an  elementary  body  must  unite, 
either  with  an  atom  of  another  element,  or  with  one  of  its  own  kind. 

Similar  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  the  alcohol-radicles:  thus,  when  zinc-ethyl  and 
iodide  of  methyl  are  heated  together,  double  decomposition  takes  place,  the  products 
being  iodide  of  zinc  and  methyl-ethyl : 

C-H^Zu  +  CHM  =  Znl  +  CH^C^H^ ; 

and  when  zinc-ethyl  is  heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  a  precisely  similar  action  takes 
place,  but  attended  with  fornuition  of  free  ethyl : 

c^ff.zn  +  c=HM  =  Znl  +  c-w.cm'. 

In  the  first  case,  the  ethyl  separated  from  the  iodine  unites  with  methyl  separated  from 
the  zinc;  in  the  second,  it  imites  with  another  atom  of  ethyl.  The  idea  of  the  duality 
of  the  molecules  of  alcohol-radicles  in  the  free  state,  is  likewise  in  accordance  with 
their  observed  boiling-points  and  vapour-densities.   (See  Alcohol-Radicles,  p.  96.) 

Furtlier,  elementary  bodies  frequently  act  upon  others  as  if  their  atoms  were  asso- 
ciated in  binaiy  groups.  Thus  chlorine  acting  upon  potash  forms  two  compounds, 
chloride  and  hypochlorite  of  potassium : 

KKO  +  ClCl      CIK  +  CIKO  ; 
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just  as  eBloride  of  cyanogen  wovild  form  chloride  and  cyanate  of  potassium.  The 
quantity  of  chlorine  which  acts  upon  an  atom  of  potash,  is  not  1  at.  =  35"5,  but 
2  at.  =  70.  SunUarly,  when  metaUie  sulphides  oxidise  in  the  air,  both  the  metal  and 
the  sulphur  enter  into  combination  with  oxygen.  Sulphur  acting  upon  potash  fonns  a 
sulphide  and  a  hyposulphite.  Lastly,  when  zinc-ethyl  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
chlorine,  iodine,  &c.,  these  elements  unite  separately  with  the  zinc  and  with  the  ethyl, 
thus : 

C^H^'Zn  +  aCl  =  C'H^Cl  +  ZnCl. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears  that  double  decomposition,  which  is  generally 
understood  as  an  action  between  four  elements  or  groups  of  elements,  may  Kkewise  be 
supposed  to  take  place  in  cases  where  only  three  elements  or  groups  come  into  play. 
In  like  manner  we  may  regard  as  double  decompositions  even  those  reactions  which 
are  commonly  viewed  as  the  simple  combination  or  separation  of  two  elements,  or  as 
the  substitution  of  one  element  for  another.  Thus  when  potassium  burns  in  chlorine 
gas,  the  reaction  may  be  supposed  to  take  place  between  two  atoms  of  chlorine  and 
two  atoms  of  potassium  : 

KK  +  ClCl  =  KCl  +  KCl. 

Again,  the  decomposition  of  cyanide  of  mercury  by  heat  may  be  represented  thus  : 
CyHg.CyHg  =  CyCy  +  HgHg. 

The  simple  replacement  of  one  element  by  another  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  double 
decomposition,  by  supposing  the  formation  of  an  intermediate  compound.  Thus  the 
action  of  zinc  upon  hydrochloric  acid  maybe  supposed  to  consist  of  two  stages  : 

ZnZn  +  HCl  =  ZnH  +  ZnCl, 
and  ZnH  +  HCl  =  ZnCl  +  HH. 

It  is  true  that  the  formation  of  the  intermediate  compound,  the  hydride  of  zinc,  can- 
not be  actually  demonstrated  in  this  case,  because  it  is  decomposed  as  fast  as  it  is  formed ; 
but  in  other  cases,  the  two  stages  of  the  action  can  be  distinctly  traced.  Thus,  it  is 
well  known  that  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  dissolve  copper ;  but  an  alloy  of  zinc  aTid 
copper,  Cu  Zn,  dissolves  in  it  readily,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Here  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  first  products  are  chloride  of  zinc  and  hydride  of  copper,  a  known 
eompoimd : 

Cu-'Zn  +  HCl  =  Cu^H  +  ZnCl ; 

and  that  the  hydride  is  afterwards  acted  upon  by  the  acid  in  the  manner  already  ex 
plained.  Again,  when  zinc  and  iodide  of  ethyl  are  heated  together  in  a  sealed  tube, 
iodide  of  zinc  and  zinc-ethyl  are  obtained,  thus : 

ZnZn  +  (C'^H').I  =  Znl  +  Zu{Cm') ; 

and  the  zinc-ethyl,  when  heated  with  excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl,  yields  iodide  of  zina 
and  free  ethyl  (p.  857). 

It  thus  appears  that  all  well  understood  cases  of  chemical  action  may  be  referred  to 
one  type,  namely,  that  of  an  interchange  of  elements  between  two  previously  existing 
compounds. 

d.  The  transformation  of  a  compound  is  brought  about  by  a  substance  which  cither 
remains  unaltered,  or  at  all  events  does  not  enter  into  combination  with  either  of  the 
elements  of  the  compound.  This  obscure  mode  of  action,  usually  called  Catalysis,  or 
Contact-action,  is  chiefly  observed  in  the  transformations  of  organic  compounds,  such  as 
the  conversion  of  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  and  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid 
under  the  influence  of  yeast;  of  starch  into  dextrin  and  sugar  by  the  action  of  diastase ; 
the  conversion  of  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonium,  by  contact  vnth  animal  mucus,  &c. 
The  terms  Catalysis  and  Contact-action  explain  nothing,  but  as  mere  names  they 
are  sometimes  convenient.  Many  decompositions  formerly  spoken  of  as  catalytic,  are 
now  regarded  as  double  decompositions,  dependent  on  the  polarity  of  homogeneous 
atoms  (p.  857). 

Magnitude  or  Strength  of  Chemical  Affinity. 

That  the  power  which  causes  bodies  to  unite  is  exerted  with  various  degrees  of 
intensity,  is  evident  from  the  whole  range  of  chemical  phenomena.  Chlorine  certainly 
unites  with  hydrogen  more  readily  than  -n^th  nitrogen,  and  the  elements  of  liydro- 
chloric  acid  are  held  together  with  fiu-  greater  force  than  those  of  chloride  of  nitrogen. 
If  zinc  displaces  copper  from  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  copper  cannot  dis- 
place zinc  from  such  a  solution,  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  aflfinity  of 
zinc  for  chlorine  in  solution  is  greater  than  that  of  copper.  But  does  this  show  that 
the  former  of  these  affinities  is  intrinsically  and  under  all  circumstances  greater  than 
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tlie  latter?  or  may  not  the  relative  solubilities  of  cliloride  of  zinc  and  chloride  of 
copper,  or  the  cohesion  of  the  metals  themselves,  have  something  to  do  with  the  result? 
Or  to  state  the  question  generally,  does  each  element  possess  for  every  other  a  dis- 
tinct and  specific  aiSnity  or  combining  power,  which  is  always  the  same,  and  liable 
only  to  be  modified  in  its  results  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  bodies  are 
placed, — or  is  the  affinity  between  each  pair  of  elements  itself  a  variable  quantity 
dependent  on  pressiu-e,  temperature,  solubility,  volatility,  the  presence  of  other 
bodies,  &c.  &c.  ?  The  older  chemists  answereil  tlie  first  part  of  this  question  in  tlie 
affirmative.  Wlien  they  found  a  body  A  expelling  another  B  from  its  union  with  C, 
they  concluded  that  C  had  for  A  a  greater  atfinity  than  for  B. 

On  tliis  principle  they  formed  what  were  called  Tables  or  Columns  of  Affiniti/,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens,  the  several  substances  in  each  being 
disposed  in  the  order  of  their  supposed  affinity  for  the  body  at  the  head  of  the 
column  : 

Sulphur:  0;  K  and  the  other  alkali-metals;  Zn ;  Fe;  Sn;  Cu  ;  CI ;  H;  C;  Pb  ; 
Bi;  Sb;  Hg;  Ag;  Pt;  Cu'S ;  MoS ;  Au. 

Suljihuric  acid:  Ba^O  ;  Sr^O  ;  K-'O  ;  Na^O  ;  Li'^O  (?);  Ca=0  ;  Mg^O  ;  Pb^O  ;  NH' ; 
Fe-0;  Zn-0;  Ni'-O  :  Co'^O  ;  CtfO  ;  Al'O^  Fe^O^ 

Mftals:  O;  F;  CI;  Br;  I;  Se;  P;  H. 

A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  chemical  phenomena  is,  however,  sufficient  to  show 
that  these  so-caUed  Tables  of  Affinity  are  menJy  tables  of  tlie  order  of  decomposition 
under  particular  circumstances,  and  that  the  relative  affinity  of  one  body  for  two  others 
is  liable  to  change  from  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  sometimes  even  to  be  re- 
versed. Thus,  iron  at  a  red  heat  decomposes  vapour  of  water,  abstracting  the  oxygen 
and  setting  the  hydi'Ogen  free,  whence  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  affinity  of  oxygen 
for  iron  is  greater  than  for  hydrogen  ;  but  if  hydrogen  gas  be  passed  over  red-hot 
oxide  of  iron,  water  is  formed  and  iron  set  free,  indicating  an  exactly  opposite  or^ler 
of  affinities.  In  like  manner,  potassium  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride, 
becomes  oxidised  and  sets  carbon  free  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  charcoal  strongly 
heated  with  potash,  abstracts  the  oxygen  and  sets  potassium  free.  Carbonic  anhy- 
dride precipitates  silica  from  a  solution  of  silicate  of  sodium,  and  on  the  other  hand 
silica  heated  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  forms  siUeate  of  sodium,  and  liberates  carbonic 
anhydride  ;  and  similarly  in  numerous  other  cases. 

We  must  then  look  to  otlier  circumstances  besides  intrinsic  force  of  affinity  to  de- 
termine whether  a  particular  reaction  will  take  place  or  not.  The  most  important 
of  these  circumstances  are : 

1.  The  elasticity  or  the  cohesion  of  one  of  the  resulting  compounds,  and  its  con- 
sequent tendency  to  assume  the  gaseous  or  solid  state,  and  thus  to  remove  itself  from 
the  sphere  of  action. 

The  examples  just  mentioned  aiFord  striking  illustrations  of  the  influence  of  vola- 
tility in  determining  chemical  decomposition.  The  tendency  of  the  residting  gas  or 
vapour  to  diffuse  itself  through  the  surrounding  atmosjihere,  doubtless  contributes 
greatly  to  the  result ;  thus,  when  aqueous  vapoirr  is  passed  over  red-hot  iron,  the  hy- 
drogen set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  the  water  is  carried  forward  by  the  cm-rent 
of  aqueous  vapour,  and  the  iron  is  left  free  to  act  upon  a  fresh  portion.  The  influence 
of  coliesion  is  clearly  seen  in  precipitations.  It  is,  indeed,  a  general  law  that  if  the 
solutions  of  two  salts  are  mixed,  and  an  insoluble  compound  can  be  formed  from  any  of 
their  elements,  that  compound  is  srae  to  be  produced  and  to  separate  from  the  liquid. 
Hence  the  order  of  decomposition  is  frequently  reversed  by  the  nature  of  the  solvent. 
Aqueous  acetic  acid  decomposes  carbonate  of  potassium,  eliminating  carbonic  acid; 
but  if  the  resulting  acetate  of  potassium  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  carbonic  acid 
gas  passed  through  the  solution,  carbonate  of  potassium  is  precipitated  and  acetic  acid 
passes  into  solution  as  acetic  ether.  A  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  decomposes 
carljonate  of  calcium,  forming  carlionate  of  potassium,  and  leaving  lime  undissolved  ; 
but  a  solution  of  1  pt.  carbonate  of  jiotassium  in  10  pts.  of  water,  is  decomposed  by 
agitation  with  lime,  yielding  caustic  potash  and  carbonate  of  calcium.  A  weak 
solution  of  sulphurous  acid  dissolves  iodine,  forming  hydriodic  and  sulpliuiie  acids, 
H-'SO^  +  P  H-  H-'O  =  2HI  +  H-SO' ;  but  if  the  quantity  of  water  in  tlie  solution  be 
diminished  by  evaporation,  sulphurous  anhydride  is  evolved  and  hydiiodic  acid  con- 
taining iodine  remains  behind,  H-'SO«  +  2HI  =  I-  +  S0«  +  2H=0. 

2.  2'he  relative  quantitiis  of  the  acting  substances. —  That  the  relative  degrees 
of  affinity  of  a  body  for  a  number  of  others  to  which  it  is  simultaneously  presented 
are  greatly  modified  by  their  relative  masses,  was  first  pointed  out  by  Berthollet. 
The  law  laid  down  by  that  phi](/sopher  respecting  the  action  of  masses,  is  tins  :  — 
hodji  to  which  two  differmt  sidisffiiicrs  capo/)lf  of  acting  on  it  chemically,  are  2"'f-'>''"te(l 
in  diffcrait  'propurttuns,  divides  ilsilf  between  them  in  the  ratio  of  the  products  of  thi.ir 
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respective  masses,  and  the  absolute  strengtJis  of  their  affinities  for  the  first  body.  Tlius, 
if  we  denote  by  A  aud  B  the  masses  of  the  two  bodies  which  are  present  in  excess,  by 
a  and  /3  the  coefficients  of  their  absolute  affinities  for  the  body  C;  and  by  a  and  h 
the  quantities  of  A  and  B  which  actually  combine  with  C,  the  law  just  stated  will  be 
expressed  by  the  proportion : 

a    :    b  =  aA   :  fiB. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  any  alteration,  however  small,  in  the  relative  quantities  of  A 
and  B,  must  produce  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the  relative  quantities  of  the  two 
which  unite  with  C.  That  this  is  not  the  case  under  all  circumstances,  is  shown  by 
the  following  experiments  of  Bunsen  and  of  Debus. 

Bunsen's  experiments  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxv.  137),  which  were  made  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  the  phenomena  of  combination  concerned  in  them  took  place  simulta- 
neously, lead  to  the  following  remarkable  laws  : 

1.  When  two  or  more  bodies,  BB'  .  .  .  are  presented  in  excess  to  the  body  A, 
under  circumstances  favourable  to  their  combination  with  it,  the  body  A  always  selects 
of  the  bodies  BB'  .  .  .  quantities  which  stand  to  one  another  in  a  simple  atomic 
relation,  so  that  for  1,  2,  3  .  .  .  atoms  of  the  one  compound,  there  are  always  formed 
1,  2,  3  .  .  .  atoms  of  the  other;  and  if  in  this  manner  there  is  formed  an  atom  of  the 
compound  A  B',  in  conjunction  with  an  atom  of  AB,  the  mass  of  the  body  B  may  be 
increased  relatively  to  that  of  B',  up  to  a  certain  limit,  without  producing  any  altera- 
tion in  the  atomic  proportion. 

When  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen  are  exploded  with  a  quantity  of  oxygen  not 
sufficient  to  burn  them  completely,  the  oxygen  divides  itself  between  the  two  gases  in 
Buch  a  manner  that  the  quantities  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  water  produced  stand  to 
one  another  in  a  simple  atomic  proportion.  The  results  of  Bunsen's  experiments  are 
given  in  the  following  table,  the  numbers  in  whicli  denote  volumes  : 


Composition  of  Gaseous  Mixture. 

Quantities  of  CO  and  H  consumed 
by  Detonation. 

Ratio  of 
CO:  H. 

72-57  CO 

.    18-29  H  . 

9-14  0 

12-18  CO  . 

6-10  H 

2  :  1 

69-93  „ 

.    26-71  „ 

13-36  „ 

13-06  „ 

13-66  „ 

1  :  1 

36-70  „ 

.    42-17  „  . 

21-13  „ 

10-79  „ 

31-47  „ 

1  :  3 

40-12  „ 

.    47-15  „ 

12-73  „ 

4-97  „ 

20-49  „ 

1  :  4 

The  results  were  the  same  whether  the  explosion  took  place  in  the  dark,  in  difiused 
daylight,  or  in  sunshine  ;  and  were  not  affijcted  by  the  pressure  to  which  the  gaseous 
mixture  was  subjected. 

The  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  consumed  in  these  several  experi- 
ments, correspond  with  the  composition  of  five  hj'drates  of  carbonic  anhydride,  contain- 
ing, respectively: 

W0.2C0^;  ffO.CO-;  2H-0.C0»;  3H-0.C0^;  4H=0.C0^ 

but  the  results  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  actual  formation  of  these  hydrates,  inas- 
much as  hydrates  of  acids  containing  several  atoms  of  water  are  incapable  of  existing 
at  high  temperatures. 

2.  When  a  body,  A,  exerts  a  reducing  action  on  a  compound,  BC,  present  in  excess, 
so  thai  A  and  B  combine  together  and  C  is  set  free  ;  then,  if  C  can,  in  its  turn,  exert 
a  reducing  action  on  the  newly-formed  compound,  AB,  the  final  result  of  the  action 
is,  that  the  reduced  portion  of  BC  is  to  the  unreduced  portion  in  a  sitnple  atomic 
proportion. 

In  this  case,  also,  the  mass  of  the  one  constituent  may,  without  altering  the  existing 
atomic  relation,  be  increased  to  a  certain  limit,  above  which,  that  relation  undergoes 
changes  by  definite  steps,  but  always  in  the  proportion  of  simple  rational  numbers. 

When  vapour  of  water  is  passed  over  red-hot  charcoal,  the  carbon  is  oxidised  and 
hydrogen  is  separated ;  but  the  process  does  not  go  on  so  far  as  the  complete  formation 
of  carbonic  anhydride,  but  stops  at  the  point  at  which  1  vol.  carbonic  anhydride  and 

2  vol.  carbonic  oxide  are  formed  to  every  4  vol.  of  hydrogen. 

In  the  imperfect  combustion  of  cyanogen — the  gaseous  mixture  being  so  far  diluted 
that  it  will  but  just  explode,  in  order  that  the  temperattu-e  may  not  rise  too  high,  and 
the  result  be  consequently  vitiated  by  the  partial  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  —  carbonic 
anhydride  and  carbonic  oxide  are  formed,  and  nitrogen  set  free,  like^dse  in  simple 
atomic  proportion.  A  mixture  of  18-05  vol.  cyanogen,  2S  87  oxygen,  and  53  08 
nitrogen,  gave,  by  detonation,  2  vol.  carbonic  oxide,  and  4  vol.  carbonic  anhydride  to 

3  vol.  nitrogen. 
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In  tLe  combustion  of  a  mixtm-e  of  carbonic  anhydride,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in 
which  the  carbonic  anhydride  is  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  the  reducing  action  of  the 
hydi-ogen  and  tlie  oxidising  action  of  the  oxygen,  the  reduced  portion  of  tlie  carbonic 
anhydi'ide  is  likewise  found  to  bear  to  the  uureduced  portion  a  simple  atomic  relation. 
In  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  8'52  carbonic  anhydride,  70'33  hydrogen,  and  21-lo 
oxygen,  the  residting  carbonic  oxide  was  to  the  reduced  carbonic  anhydride  in  the 
ratio  of  3  :  2.  After  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  4'41  vol.  carbonic  oxide,  2'96 
carbonic  anhydride,  68'37  hydr-ogen,  and  2i-  Z  6  oxygen,  the  Tolume  of  the  carbonic 
oxide  converted  into  carbonic  anhydride  by  oxidation,  was  to  that  of  the  residual 
carbonic  oxide  as  1  :  3. 

That  these  remarkable  laws  had  not  been  previously  observed,  is  attributed  by 
Bunsen  to  the  fact  that  they  hold  good  only  when  the  phenomena  of  combination, 
which  are  regulated  by  them,  take  place  simultaneously :  for,  even  if  a  body  A  were 
originally  to  select  for  combination  from  the  bodies  B  and  C,  quantities  bearing  to 
one  anotiier  asimple  atomic  relation,  butthe  combination  of  A  and  B  were  to  take  place 
in  a  shorter  time  than  that  of  A  and  C,  it  would  follow  of  necessity,  that  during  the 
whole  of  the  process,  the  ratio  of  B  to  C,  and  therefore,  also  the  atomic  relations  of 
the  associated  compounds,  would  change,  so  that  the  obsen-ed  proportion  would  be  no 
longer  definite.  The  same  result  must  follow  if  the  bodies  which  are  combining  side 
by  side  are  not  homogeneously  mixed  in  the  beginning. 

With  regard  to  the  bearing  of  these  results  on  Berthollet's  law,  it  might  be  objected 
that,  in  some  of  the  experiments,  as  in  the  eomliustion  of  a  mixtm-e  of  carbonic  oxide, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  one  of  the  products,  viz.  the  water,  is  removed  from  the  sphere 
of  action  by  condensation,  aud  that  the  circumstances  are  therefore  similar  to  the 
removal  of  an  insoluble  product  by  preci{)itation.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  however, 
that  a  reverse  action  would  take  place,  even  if  the  gaseous  mixture  were  to  remain 
at  the  temperatui'e  which  exists  during  the  combustion.  Moreover,  in  the  decom[)0- 
sition  of  vapoiu'  of  water  by  red-hot  charcoal,  the  whole  of  the  products  remain  in  the 
gaseous  state. 

Debus  (Ann.  Cb.  Pharm.  Ixxvx.  103;  Lxxx^-i.  156;  Ixxxvii.  238),  has  obtained 
results  similar  to  those  of  Bunsen,  by  precipitating  mixtures  of  lime  and  baryta-water 
with  aqueous  carbonic  acid,  or  mixtures  of  chloride  of  barium  and  chloride  of  cal- 
cium with  carbonate  of  sodium.  A  small  quantity  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  sodium  added  to  a  liquid  containing  5  pts.  of  chloride  of  barium  to  1  pt.  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  threw  down  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  calcium  ;  but  when  the  pro- 
portion of  the  chloride  of  barium  in  the  mixture  was  5'7  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
chloride  of  calcium,  2'3  pts.  of  the  former  were  decomposed  to  1  pt.  of  the  latter. 
Hence  it  appeal's  that,  in  this  reaction  also,  limits  exist  at  which  the  ratio  of  the 
afiBnities  undergoes  a  sudden  change.  In  these  experiments,  however,  the  products 
are  immediately  removed  from  the  sphere  of  action,  and  the  results  are  therefore  not 
comparable  with  those  which  are  obtained  when  aU  the  substances  present  remain 
mixed  and  free  to  act  upon  each  other. 

The  latter  condition  is  most  completely  fulfilled  in  the  mutual  actions  of  liquid 
compounds,  such  as  solutions  of  salts,  when  all  the  possible  products  of  theii'  mutual 
actions  are  likewise  soluble;  as,  for  example,  when  nitrate  of  sodium  in  solution  is  mixed 
with  sulphate  of  copper.  The  question  to  be  solved  in  such  cases  is  this.  Suppose  two 
salts  AB,  CD,  the  elements  of  which  can  form  only  soluble  products  by  their  mutual 
interchange,  to  be  mixed  together  in  solution.  Will  these  elements,  according  to  their 
relative  affinities,  either  remain  in  their  original  state  of  combination,  as  AB  and  CD, 
or  pass  completely  into  the  new  arrangement  AD  and  CB  ?  —  or  will  each  of  the  two 
acids  divide  itself  between  each  of  the  two  bases,  piroducing  the  four  compounds  AB, 
AD,  BC,  BD  ?  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  will  the  relative  quantities  of  these  four 
compounds  be  aifected  by  the  original  quantities  of  the  two  salts?  Do  the  amounts  of 
AD  and  CB,  jjroduced  by  the  reaction,  increase  progressively  with  the  regular  increase 
of  AB,  as  required  by  Berthollet's  theory  ?  or  do  sudden  transitions  occur,  like  those 
observed  in  the  experiments  of  Bunsen  and  Debus  ? 

The  solution  of  this  question  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  For  when  two 
salts  in  solution  are  mixed,  and  nothing  separates  out,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  as- 
certain what  changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the  liquid.  The  ordinary  methods  of 
ascertaining  the  composition  of  the  mixture,  such  as  concentration,  or  precipitation  by 
reagents,  are  inadmissible,  because  any  such  treatment  immediately  alters  the  mutual 
relation  of  the  substances  present.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  mixture  of  two  salts 
is  attended  with  a  decided  change  of  colour,  without  any  separation  of  either  of  the 
constituents,  and  such  alterations  of  colour  may  afford  indications  of  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules.  This  method  has  been  employed  l>y 
Dr.  Gladstone  (Phil.  Trans.  1855,  179;  Chem.  Soc.  Q,u.  J.  ix.  54),  who  has  carefully 
examined  the  changes  of  colour  attcndini;  the  mixture  of  a  great  variety  of  salts,  and 
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applied  the  results  to  the  deteiinination  of  the  effect  of  mass  in  influencing  chemical 
action. 

Dr.  Gladstone's  principal  experiments  were  made  -with  the  blood-red  sulphocyanate 
of  iron,  which  is  formed  on  adding  sulphocyanic  acid  or  any  soluble  sulphocyanate 
to  a  solution  of  a  ferric  salt.  On  mixing  known  quantities  of  different  ferric  salts  with 
known  quantities  of  different  sulphocyanates,  it  was  found  that  the  iron  was  never 
completely  converted  into  the  red  salt ;  that  the  amount  of  it  so  converted  depended 
on  the  nature  both  of  the  acid  combined  -ndth  the  ferric  oxide,  and  of  the  base  com- 
bined with  the  sulphocyanogen  ;  and  that  it  mattered  not  how  the  bases  and  acids  had 
been  combined  previous  to  their  mixture,  so  long  as  the  same  quantities  were  broiight 
together  in  solution.  The  effect  of  mass  was  tried  by  mixing  equivalent  proportions 
of  ferric  salts  and  sulphocyanates,  and  then  adding  known  amounts  of  one  or  the  other 
compound.  It  was  found  that,  in  either  case,  the  amount  of  the  red  salt  was  increased, 
and  in  a  regular  progression  according  to  the  quantity  added.  When  sulphocyanate 
of  potassium  was  mixed  in  various  proportions  with  ferric  nitrate,  chloride,  or  sulphate, 
the  rate  of  variation  appeared  to  be  the  same,  but  with  hydrosulphocyanie  acid  it  was 
different.  The  deepest  colour  was  produced  when  ferric  nitrate  was  mixed  with  siilpho- 
cyanate  of  potassium  ;  but  even  on  mixing  1  at.  of  the  former  with  3  at.  of  the  latter, 
only  0-194  at.  of  the  red  sulphocyanate  of  iron  was  formed;  and  even  when  375  at. 
of  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  had  been  added,  there  was  still  a  recognisable  amount 
of  ferric  nitrate  undeeomposed.  The  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  with  ferric 
nitrate  and  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 


Ferric 

Sulphocyanate  of 

Red  Salt 

Ferric 

Sulphocyanate  of 

Red  Salt 

Nitrate. 

Potassium. 

produced. 

Nitrate. 

Potassium. 

produced. 

1  equiv. 
1  >. 

3  atoms. 

88 

1  atom. 

63  atoms. 

356 

6 

127 

1 

99  „ 

419 

1  ,. 

9-6  „ 

156 

1  .1 

135  „ 

487 

1  ., 

12-6  „ 

176 

1  .. 

189  „ 

508 

1  „ 

lfi2  „ 

195 

1 

243  „ 

539 

19-2  „ 

213 

I 

297  „ 

560 

1 

28  2  „ 

266 

1 

375  „ 

587 

1  >. 

46-2  „ 

318 

The  addition  of  a  colourless  salt  reduced  the  colour  of  a  solution  of  ferric  sulpho- 
cyanate, the  reduction  increasing  in  a  regularly  progressive  ratio,  according  to  the 
mass  of  the  colourless  salt. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  other  ferric  salts,  viz.  with  the  black  gaEate,  the 
red  meconate  and  pyromeconate,  the  blue  solution  of  Prussian  blue  in  oxalic  acid,  &c., 
and  likewise  with  the  coloured  salts  of  other  metals,  e.  g.  the  scarlet  bromide  of  gold, 
the  red  iodide  of  platinum,  the  blue  sulphate  of  copper,  when  treated  with  different 
chlorides,  &c. 

The  amount  of  fluorescence  exhibited  by  a  solution  of  acid  sulphate  of  quinine  was 
found  to  be  affected  by  the  mixture  of  a  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide,  according  to  the 
nature  and  mass  of  the  salt  added ;  and  the  addition  of  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  nitric, 
and  other  acids  was  found  to  produce  a  fluorescence  in  solutions  of  hydrochlorate  of 
quinine,  or  of  sulphate  which  had  been  rendered  non-fluorescent  by  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Solutions  of  horse-chestnut  bark,  and  of  tincture  of  thorn-apple,  yielded 
similar  residts. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  Gladstone's  experiments,  are  as  follows : 
When  two  or  more  binary  compounds  are  mixed  under  such  circumstances  that  all 
the  resulting  compounds  are  free  to  act  and  react,  each  acid  element  enters  into  com- 
bination with  each  basylous  element  in  certain  constant  proportions,  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  manner  in  whicli  the  different  elements  are  primarily  arranged,  and  are 
not  merely  the  resultant  of  the  various  strengths  of  af&nity  of  the  several  substances 
for  eacli  other,  but  are  dependent  also  on  the  mass  of  each  of  tlie  substances  present  in 
the  mixttire.  All  deductions  respecting  the  aiTangement  of  substances  in  solution, 
drawn  from  such  empirical  rules  as  that  the  strongest  acid  combines  with  the  strongest 
base,  must  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  doubtfid.  An  alteration  in  the  mass  of  any  of 
the  binary  compounds  present,  alters  the  amount  of  every  one  of  the  otlier  binary 
compounds,  and  that  in  a  regularly  progressive  ratio,  sudden  transitions  occurring  only 
where  a  substance  is  present,  which  is  capable  of  combining  with  another  in  more 
than  one  proportion.  This  equilibrium  of  afEiuities  arranges  itself  in  most  cases  in  an 
inappreciably  short  time;  but,  iu  certain  instances,  the  elements  do  not  attain  their 
final  state  of  combination  for  hours. 

Totally  different  phenomena  present  themselves  where  precipitation,  volatilisation, 
crystallisation,  and  perhaps  other  actions  occur,  simply  because  one  of  the  substances 
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is  thus  reTDOTed  from  the  field  of  action,  and  the  equiliLriiim,  which  was  at  first 
established,  is  thus  destroyed. 

The  reciprocal  action  of  salts  in  solution  has  also  been  examined  by  Malaguti 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phj's.  [3]  xxxvii.  198  ;  and  by  Margueritte  (Compt.  rend,  xxxviii.  .305), 
both  of  whom  conclude  that  each  base  divides  itself  between  the  several  acids.  Mala- 
guti concludes  from  his  experiments  that,  in  the  mutual  action  of  two  salts,  if  nothing 
separates  from  the  liquid,  the  decomposition  is  most  complete  when  the  strongest  acid 
and  the  strongest  base  are  not  originally  united  in  the  same  salt,  and  that  two  experi- 
ments of  this  kind,  made  in  opposite  ways,  must  lead  to  the  same  final  result;  that, 
for  example,  when  1  at.  of  acetate  of  barium  is  added  to  1  at.  of  nitrate  of  lead,  the 
quantities  of  nitrate  of  barium  and  nitrate  of  lead  ultimately  present  in  the  lic^uid  are 
the  same  as  when  1  at.  nitrate  of  liarium  is  mixed  with  1  at.  acetate  of  lead. 

Margueritte  finds  that  two  salts  in  solution  decompose  each  other,  even  when  one  of 
them  is  already  the  least  solulile  of  the  four  salts  that  may  be  produced  from  the  acids 
and  bases  present.  Thus,  a  saturated  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassium  to  whicli 
chloride  of  sodium  is  added,  becomes  capable  of  dissolving  an  additional  quantity  of 
chlorate  of  potassium,  showing  that  a  portion  of  the  chlorate  has  been  decomposed 
and  a  more  soluble  salt  formed. 

There  are,  however,  certain  well  known  phenomena,  which  show  tha.t  this  distri- 
bution of  acids  and  bases  in  solution  does  not  always  take  iihice.  Boric  acid  colours 
litmus  wine-red;  sulpluu-ic  acid  turns  it  bright  red.  Now  if  sulpliuric  acid  be  gi-a- 
dually  added  to  a  warm  solution  of  borate  of  sodium  in  water  which  has  been  coloured 
blue  with  litmus,  the  liquid  at  first  remains  blue,  because  a  combination  of  soda  with 
excess  of  boric  acid  is  produced  ;  on  the  addition  of  more  sulphuric  acid,  boric  acid  is 
set  free,  and  colours  the  liquid  wine-red  ;  and  not  till  all  the  soda  has  entered  into 
combination  witli  the  sulphuric  acid  does  a  fiirther  addition  of  that  acid  give  the  liquid 
a  bright  red  colom* ;  but  if  sulphuric  acid  were  pi-esent  at  the  commencement  of  tlie 
action,  either  in  the  free  state  or  combined  with  sulphate  of  sodium  in  the  form  of  an 
acid  salt,  the  bright  red  colour  would  apipear  at  once.  From  the  same  cause,  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  potassium  or  sodium  to  which  boric  acid  has  been  added,  colom-s  litmus 
only  wine-red;  but  the  addition  of  of  sulphuric  acid  immediately  produces  the 
bright  red  tint.  Hence  boric  acid  does  not  take  soda  from  sulphuric  acid  or  set  that 
acid  ti-ee. — Sulphydric  acid  and  carbonic  acid  exhiliit  similar  relations  towards  sul- 
phuric acid. — Tincture  of  litmus  is  instantly  Ueached  by  chlorine-water,  but  not  till 
after  several  days  by  aqueous  solution  of  iodine :  now,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium 
mixed  with  iodine  should,  according  to  BerthoUet,  produce  a  mixture  containing 
chloride  of  sodium  with  excess  of  chlorine,  and  iodide  of  sodium  with  excess  of 
iodine.  But  the  orange-yeilow  mixture  colours  litmus  green  (from  the  yellow  of  the 
solution  and  the  blue  of  the  tincture):  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  chlorine-water 
immediately  changes  this  green  colour  into  the  orange-yellow  of  the  solution  of  iodine : 
this  shows  that  no  chlorine  had  been  set  free  by  the  iodine. — Ferric  phosphate  is 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  not  in  acetic  acid.  From  its  soluticm  in  hydi-ochloric 
acid  it  is  completely  precipitated  by  acetate  of  potassium.  Now  if  the  potash  had 
been  divided  between  the  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids,  part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
would  have  remained  free,  and  would  have  held  some  of  the  phosphate  of  iron  in 
solution.    (Gm.  i.  153.) 

Tlie  decomposition  of  soluble  by  insoluble  salts,  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the 
tendency  of  atoms  to  interchange,  and  of  the  influence  of  mass  on  chemical  action. 
According  to  H.  Eose  (Pogg.  Ann.  xciv.  481  ;  xcv.  96,  284),  sulphate  of  barium  is 
completely  decomposed  by  boiling  with  solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates,  provided  that 
each  atom  of  sulpihate  of  barium  is  acted  upon  by  at  least  15  at.  of  the  alkaline 
carbonate.  "When  1  at.  of  sulphate  of  barium  is  boiled  with  only  1  at.  of  carlwnate  of 
potassium,  oidy  1  of  it  is  decomposed,  and  only  i  by  boiling  with  1  at.  of  carbonate 
of  sodium,  further  decomposition  being  prevented  by  the  presence  of  the  alkaline  sul- 
phate already  formed.  If,  however,  the  Hquid  be  decanted  after  a  while,  the  residue 
boiled  with  a  fresh  portion  of  the  alkaline  carbonate,  and  these  operations  repeated 
several  times,  complete  decomposition  is  effected.  Carbonate  of  barium  is  converted 
into  sulphate  by  the  action  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassium  or  sodium, 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  does  not  decom- 
pose sulphate  of  barium  cither  at  ordinai-y  or  at  higher  temperatures  ;  carbonate  of 
barium  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  ammonium  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
easily  on  boiling.  Sulphate  of  barium  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  caustic 
potash-solution,  provided  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  be  excluded ;  but  by  fusion  with 
hydrate  of  potassium  it  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of  carbonate  of  liarium,  because 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  cannot  then  be  completely  excluded.  Hydrochloric  and 
nitric  acids,  leftin  contact  atordinary  temperatures  with  sulphate  of  barium,  eitlier  crys- 
tallised or  precipitated,  dis.solve  only  traces  of  it;  at  the  boOing  heat,  a  somewhat 
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larger  quantity  is  dissolved,  and  the  solution  forms  a  cloud,  both  vdth  a  dilute  solution 
of  chloride  of  Ijarium  and  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphate  of  strontium  is  dissolved 
by  hydrochloric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  sufficiently  to  form  a  slight  precipitate 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  chloride  of  strontium.  Sulphate  of  calcium 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  either  cold  or  boiling,  yields  a  liquid  in  which  a  preci- 
pitate is  formed,  after  a  while,  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  not  by  chloride  of  calcium. 

Sidphate  of  strontium  and  sulphate  of  calcium  are  completely  decomposed  by  solutions 
of  the  neutral  and  acid  carbonates  of  tlie  alkali-metals  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
more  quickly  on  boiling,  even  if  considerable  quantities  of  an  alkaline  sulphate  are  added 
to  the  solution :  the  decomposition  is  also  effected  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  The  carbonates  of  strontium  and  calcium  are  not  decomposed 
by  solutions  of  the  sulphates  of  potassium  or  sodium  at  any  temperature ;  sulphate 
of  ammonium  does  not  decompose  them  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  readily  with  the 
aid  of  heat. 

Sulphate  of  lead  is  completely  converted  into  carbonate  by  solutions  of  the  neutral 
and  acid  carbonates  of  the  alkali-metals,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  neutral 
carbonates,  but  not  the  acid  carbonates,  then  dissolving  small  quantities  of  oxide  of 
lead.  Carbonate  of  lead  is  not  decomposed  by  solutions  of  the  alkaline  sulphates, 
either  at  ordinary  temperatures  or  on  boiling. 

Chromate  of  barium  is  decomposed  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  solutions  of  the 
neutral  carbonates  of  the  alkali-metals,  and  much  more  easily  by  boiling  with  ex- 
cess of  an  acid  carbonate  of  alkali-metal.  When  equivalent  quantities  of  the  chromate 
of  barium  and  carbonate  of  sodium  are  boiled  with  water,  y  of  the  whole  is  decom- 
posed ;  when  the  same  quantities  of  the  salts  are  fused  together,  and  the  mass  treated 
with  water,  only  Jj-  of  the  barium-salt  is  decomposed.  Carbonate  of  barium  is  com- 
pletely converted  into  chromate  by  digestion  with  the  solution  of  an  alkaUne  mono- 
cliromate ;  and  the  decomposition  of  chromate  of  barium  by  neutral  alkaline  carbonates, 
even  at  the  boiling  heat,  is  completely  prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  an  alkaline  monochromate. 

Selonate  of  barium  is  easily  and  completely  decomposed  by  solutions  of  alkaline 
carbonates,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures :  this  salt  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and 
more  readily  in  dilute  acids. 

Oxalate  of  calcium  is  decomposed  by  alkaline  carbonates,  even  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures ;  but  to  clfect  complete  decomposition,  the  liquid  must  be  frequently  decanted 
and  renewed.  The  decomposition  takes  place  rapidly  at  the  boibng  heat;  but  in  all 
cases  it  is  completely  prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  a  neutral 
alkaline  oxalate.  When  the  salts  are  mixed  in  equivalent  proportions,  of  the  oxalate 
of  calcium  are  decomposed  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  |  on  boiling.  Carbonate  of  cal- 
cium is  partially  converted  into  oxalate  by  the  action  of  a  solution  of  neutral  oxalate 
of  potassium  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  more  quickly  on  boiling  ;  but  the  decom- 
position is  never  complete,  even  when  the  liquid  is  frequently  decanted  and  renewed. 
— Oxalate  of  lead  is  completely  converted  into  carbonate  at  ordinary  temperatures  by 
the  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  a  small  portion  of  the  carbonate  of  lead  dissolving 
in  the  liquid.  (Eose.) 

The  preceding  experiments  exhibit  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  influence  of  difference 
of  solubility  in  determining  the  order  of  decomposition.  Sulphate  of  barium  is  less 
soluble  than  the  carbonate,  and,  accordingly,  carbonate  of  barium  is  more  readily  de- 
composed by  alkaline  sulpliates  than  the  sulphate  by  alkaline  carbonates.  Precisely  the 
contrary  relations  are  exhibited  by  the  sulphates  and  carbonates  of  strontium  *  and 
calcium,  both  as  regards  solubility  and  order  of  decomposition.  On  the  other  hand, 
oxalate  of  calcium  is  less  soluble  than  the  carbonate,  and  yet  its  decomposition  by 
alkaline  carbonates  takes  place  more  easily  than  the  opposite  reaction ;  in  this  case, 
the  order  of  decomposition  appears  rather  to  be  dptermined,  as  in  Malaguti's  experi- 
ments (p.  862),  by  the  tendency  of  the  strongest  acid  to  unite  svith  the  strongest  base. 

The  effect  of  a  soluble  sulphate,  &c.  in  arresting  the  decomposition  of  the  coiTcspond- 
ing  insoluble  salts  by  alkaline  carbonates,  is  evidently  due  to  its  tendency  to  produce 
the  reverse  action  :  hence  the  acceleration  produced  by  decanting  and  renewing  the 
liquid.  Some  insoluble  salts,  however,  phosphate  of  calcium  for  example,  are  never  com- 
pletely decomposed,  even  by  this  treatment.  (See  also  Malaguti,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
li.  328.) 

Theories  of  Chemical  Action. 

Chemical  combination  was  in  early  times  attributed  to  the  general  principle  of 
Hippocrates  that  "like  assorts  with  like:"  hence  the  word  Affiiiiti/,  which  seems  to 
hive  been  first  employed  by  Barchhusen.  Becher  assumed,  in  accordance  with  this 
dogma,  that  when  two  bodies  are  capable  of  combining,  they  must  contain  a  common 

*  According  to  Freseiiius,  carbouate  of  strontium  dissolves  in  11,SC2  parts,  and  sulpiiate  of  strontium 
in  6H95  parts  of  water. 
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principle.  Otliers,  among  wliom  was  Lcmery,  supposed  that  solvents  are  furnished 
with  a  number  of  sharp  points,  hy  means  of  whieli  they  are  more  or  less  adapted  to 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  pores  of  solid  bodies  and  combine  with  them. 

Dismissing  these  crude  notions,  we  have  to  consider  four  distinct  hypotheses  which 
have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  chemical  action. 

1.  Chemical  comMnaiions  are  produced  hy  universal  attraction. 

Newton  was  the  first  who  referred  chemical  combination  to  universal  attraction, 
though  he  did  not  regard  the  attraction  between  ultimate  particles  as  exactly  the 
same  with  that  which  acts  between  the  great  bodies  of  the  imiverse. 

BerthoUet  also  regarded  chemical  combination  as  a  manifestation  of  the  force  of 
universal  attraction,  exhibiting  peculiar  cliaraeteristies,  because  it  is  exerted,  not  on 
masses,  but  on  molecides  placed  at  extremely  small  distances  from  each  other.  Being 
unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  combination  in  definite  proportions,  he  supposed  that 
bodies,  by  virtue  of  their  affinity,  are  essentially  capable  of  uniting  in  all  proportions, 
and  attributed  what  he  considered  the  apparent  exceptions  to  the  law,  entirely  to  the 
influence  of  cohesion  and  elasticity.  That  these  causes  exert  considerable  influence  on 
chemical  combination,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  phenomena  already  discussed ; 
but  to  suppose  that  combination  in  definite  proportion  is  absolutely  dependent  upon 
them,  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  chemical 
compounds  ;  indeed,  the  single  fact  that  chlorine  and  hydrogen  unite  in  one  proportion 
only,  and  form  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  without  any  condensation  or  expansion,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  show  the  untenabiHty  of  such  a  supposition. 

2.  Chemical  combinations  are  produced  by  a  peculiar  power  called  Affinity,  distinct 
from  all  others.  This  hypothesis  may'  be  reserved  for  discussion  after  it  has  been 
shown  that  aU  the  known  powers  of  nature  are  insufficient  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena of  chemical  action. 

3.  The  unio7i  of  heterogenous  atoms  is  the  rcsidt  of  Electrical  attraction. 
Numerous  theories  of  this  kind  have  been  proposed,  among  others  by  Da^y,  Dumas, 

Becquerel,  Ampere,  Grotthuss,  Schweigger,  Fechner,  Berzelius  and  L.  Gmelin. 

Berzeliussupposed that  "The  atom  of  every  substance  has  two  poles,  on  which  the 
opposite  electricities  are  accumulated  in  diffi-rent  proportions,  according  to  the  nature 
of  tlie  bodies.  The  atom  of  many  bodies,  oxygen  for  instance,  has  a  large  quantity  of 
negative  electricity  attached  to  one  of  its  pioles,  and  but  a  very  small  qiumtity  of 
positive  electricity  at  the  other;  that  of  other  bodies,  potassium  for  example,  has  a 
large  quantity  of  positive  electricity  at  one  pole,  and  a  very  little  negative  electricity 
at  the  other.  Thus  the  elementary  substances  are  divided  into  electro-negative  and 
electro-positive.  To  each  element,  however,  there  belongs  a  particular  proportion  be- 
tween the  quantities  of  the  two  electricities.  Oxygen  has,  of  all  the  electro-negative 
elements,  the  greatest  quantity  of  negative  electricity  at  one  of  its  poles,  and  the  smallest 
quantity  of  positive  electricity  at  the  other, —  then  follows  sulpliur,  then  nitrogen,  &c., 
and  lastly  hydrogen,  in  which  the  quantities  of  the  two  electricities  are  nearly  equal. 
Of  all  electro-positive  substances,  potassium  has  the  largest  quantity  of  positive  and 
the  smallest  of  negative  electricity ;  and  this  inequality  continually  diminishes  in 
other  bodies,  till  we  come  to  gold,  in  which  the  positive  electricity  predominates  but 
little  over  the  negative — so  that  this  element  occupiies  the  next  place  to  hydi'ogcn. 
According  to  this,  the  elements  succeed  one  another  in  the  electro-chemical  series 
of  Berzelius  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  electro-negative. 

"  Electro-nrgeitive,  O,  S,  N,  F,  CI,  Br,  I,  Se,  P,  As,  Cr,  V,  Mo,  W,  B,  C,  Sb,  Te,  Ta, 
Ti,  Si,  H. 

"  Electro-positive,  Au,  Os,  Ir,  Pt,  Eh,  Pd,  Hg,  Ag,  Cu,  U,  Bi,  Sn,  Pb,  Cd,  Co,  Ni,  Fe, 
Zn,  Mn,  Ce,  Th,  Zr,  Al,  Y,  G,  Mg,  Ca,  Sr,  B^,  L,  Na,  K. 

"  In  the  combination  of  an  electro-negative  with  an  electro-positive  body,  tlie  predo- 
minant negative  electricity  of  the  former  unites  with  the  predominant  positive  elec- 
tricity of  the  latter.  Befoi'e,  however,  combination  takes  place,  the  former  substance 
exhibits  negative,  and  the  latter  positive  electricity  in  the  free  state;  and  the  tension 
of  the  two  electricities  continually  increases  as  the  bodies  approach  the  temperatiu-e 
at  which  combination  takes  place.  Hence  we  have  an  explanation  of  electricity  by  cem- 
tact.  At  the  instant  of  combination,  the  negative  poles  of  the  atoms  of  the  first  body 
turn  themselves  towards  the  positive  poles  of  those  of  the  second ;  and  since  it  is  only 
in  the  fluid  state  that  the  atoms  possess  the  mobility  necessary  for  this  arrangement,  it 
follows  that  solid  bodies  have,  generally  speaking,  no  chemical  action  on  one  another. 
The  two  electricities  of  these  poles  now  combine  and  produce  heat  or  fire,  whereupon 
they  disappear.  In  every  chemical  combination,  therefore,  a  neutralisation  of  the  opposite 
electricities  takes  place,  by  which  heat  or  fire  is  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
discharge  of  the  electrical  pile  or  of  lightning,  excepting  that  these  last-mentioned 
phenomena  are  not  accompanied  by  any  chemical  combination,  at  least  of  pondcvaMe 
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bodies.  Every  chemical  combination  is  therefore  an  electrical  phenomenon  depend- 
ing on  the  electrical  polarity  of  the  atoms." 

The  main  difficulty  of  this  theory  is  to  account  for  the  force  by  which  combined 
atoms  are  held  together.  The  heterogeneous  atoms  unite  in  consequence  of  their 
adhesion  to  the  opposite  electricities  ;  but  when  these  have  been  neutrahsed  by  com- 
bination, it  might  be  expected  that  the  atoms  would  fall  asunder  and  alloNV  themselves 
to  be  easily  separated  by  friction  and  other  mechanical  forces,  which  is  not  the  case. 
This  objection  to  the  theory  of  Berzeliiis  has  never  been  satisfactorily  answered. 

Gmelin's  theoi-y  is  as  follows: — " Ponderable  bodies  have  affinity  for  one  another. 
The  two  electricities  are  substances  which  likewise  possess  affijiity  for  each  other,  and 
by  whose  combination  in  the  proportions  in  whicli  they  neutralise  each  other,  heat 
(fire)  is  produced.  The  individual  electricities,  and  likewise  heat,  have  considerable 
affinity  for  ponderable  substances,  and  are  united  to  them  with  greater  force  and  in 
greater  quantity,  the  more  simple  these  ponderable  substances  are.  Ponderable 
bodies,  according  to  their  nature,  have  a  greater  or  less  excess  of  positive  or  negative 
electricity  united  with  them,  in  addition  to  a  definite  quantity  of  heat.  Thus,  oxygen 
probably  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  positive,  and  potassium  of  negative  electri- 
city. Bodies  lying  between  these  two  extremes,  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  heat  with 
a  smaller  excess  of  one  or  the  other  kind  of  electricity,  the  proportion  of  which  varies 
greatly  according  to  their  nature. 

"  The  combination  of  two  ponderable  bodies  is  the  result  of  two  forces,  viz.  the 
affinity  of  the  ponderable  bodies  for  each  other,  and  the  affinity  of  the  electricity 
wliieh  is  in  excess  in  the  one  body  for  the  opposite  electricity  which  predominates  in 
the  other.  By  these  two  forces,  the  affinity  of  the  electro-negative  body  for  the 
positive  electricity  united  with  it,  and  that  of  the  electro-positive  body  for  the  negative 
electricity  combined  with  it,  are  overcome.  The  result  is  heat  and  the  ponderable 
compound.  The  latter  retains  the  excess  of  positive  or  negative  electricity,  by  which 
it  requires  either  an  electro-negative  or  electro- positive  character,  and  likewise  part  of 
tlie  heat  — wliile  another  portion  is  set  free,  and  gives  rise  to  the  development  of  heat 
or  fire,  by  which  most  chemical  combinations  are  accompanied.  When  combination 
takes  place  between  two  bodies,  both  of  whieli  contain  an  excess  of  the  same  kind 
of  electricity,  e.fj.  oxygen  and  sulphur,  which  contain  free  positive  electricity  in 
diffijrent  quantities, — it  is  simplest  to  suppose  that  the  combination  is  the  result 
merely  of  tlie  affinity  between  the  two  ponderable  bodies,  tliat  the  new  compound 
contains  the  sum  of  the  excesses  of  positive  electricity,  and  that  tlie  development  of 
heat  is  a  consequence  of  the  inability  of  tlie  new  compound  to  retain  as  much  heat 
united  with  it  as  was  before  combined  with  its  constituents."    (Gm.  i.  154 — 158.) 

4.  Chemical  action  results  from  a  constant  motion  among  the  ultimate  particles  of 
bodies,  this  same  movement  likewise  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  heat,  light, 
and  electricity.  This  is  the  theory  suggested  by  Williamson  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
vi.  110).  The  atoms  of  all  compoimds,  whether  similar  or  dissimilar,  are  supposed  to 
be  continually  changing  places,  the  interchange  taking  place  more  quickly  as  the 
atoms  resemble  each  other  more  closely.  Thus,  in  a  mass  of  hydrochloric  acid,  each 
atom  of  hydrogen  is  supposed,  not  to  remain  quietly  in  jirstaposition  with  the  atom  of 
chlorine  with  which  it  happens  to  be  first  united,  but  to  be  continually  changing  places 
with  other  atoms  of  hydrogen,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  continually  becoming 
associated  with  other  atoms  of  chlorine.  This  interchange  is  not  perceptible  to  the 
eye,  because  one  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  exactly  like  another.  But  suppose 
the  hydrochloric  acid  to  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (the  com- 
ponent atoms  of  which  are  likewise  undergoing  a  change  of  place) :  the  basylous 
elements,  hydrogen  and  copper,  then  no  longer  limit  their  change  of  place  to  the  circle 
of  atoms  with  which  they  were  at  first  combined,  but  the  hydrogen  and  copper  likewise 
change  places  with  each  other,  forming  chloride  of  copper  and  sulphuric  acid.  Thus 
it  is  that,  when  two  salts  are  mixed  in  solution,  and  nothing  separates  out  in  conse- 
quence of  tlieir  mutual  action,  the  bases  are  divided  between  the  acids,  and  fom-  salts 
are  produced.  If,  however,  the  analogous  elements  of  the  two  compounds  are  very 
dissimilar,  and,  consequently,  interchange  but  slowly,  it  may  happen  that  the  stronger 
acid  and  the  stronger  base  remain  almost  entirely  together,  leaving  the  weaker  ones 
combined  with  each  other.  This  is  strikingly  seen  in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid 
(sulphate  of  liydrogen)  and  borate  of  sodium,  which  soon  becomes  almost  wholly  con- 
verted into  sulphate  of  sodium  and  free  boracic  acid  (borate  of  hj-drogen). 

Now,  suppose  that,  instead  of  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  silver  is  added  to  the 
hydrochloric  acid.  At  the  first  moment,  the  interchange  of  elements  maybe  supposed 
to  take  place  as  above,  and  the  four  conijiounds,  H-'SO',  Ag-SO',  HCl,  and  AgCl,  to 
be  formed  ;  but  the  last  being  insoluble,  is  immediately  removed  by  precipitation  ; 
the  remaining  elements  then  act  upon  each  other  in  the  same  way,  and  this  action 
goes  on  till  all  the  chlorine  or  all  the  silver  is  removed  in  the  form  of  chloride 
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of  silver ;  if  the  original  compounds  are  mixed  in  exactly  equivalent  proportions, 
the  final  result  is  the  formation  of  only  two  salts,  viz.  in  this  case,  H'SO''  and  AgCl. 
A  similar  result  is  produced  when  one  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  is  volatile 
at  the  existing  temperatiu'e,  as  vehen  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  sodium  is  boiled  with 
chloride  of  ammonium. 

If  no  precipitation  or  volatilisation  takes  place,  and  one  of  the  compounds  (hydro- 
chloric acid)  is  in  excess  of  the  other  (sulphate  of  copper),  then,  as  the  atoms  of 
copper  in  their  several  interchanges  must  come  in  contact  with  chlorine-atoms  more 
frequently  than  with  SO '-atoms,  the  final  result  must  be  the  formation  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  chloride  of  copper  and  of  sulphate  of  hydrogen  than  if  the  bodies  had  been 
mixed  in  equivalent  proportions,  this  effect  of  course  increasing  as  the  relative  quantity 
of  hydrocliloric  acid  is  greater  in  the  original  mixture ;  and  thus  we  have  an  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  mass  in  chemical  reaction. 

The  same  theory  affords  an  easy  explanation  of  certain  chemical  changes  otherwise 
somewhat  obscure.  Consider,  for  example,  the  formation  of  ether  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol,  whereby  ethyl-sulphui-ic  acid  (sulphate  of  ethyl  and 
liydi'ogen)  is  first  formed,  and  afterwards,  at  a  certain  temjjeratiu-e,  ether  and  water 

are  eliminated  (p.  76).     When  alcohol,  |  0,  and  sulphuric  acid,  jjfSO'.  ai'e 

mixed  together,  the  intercliange  between  the  atoms  of  ethyl  in  the  former  and  of 
hydrogen  in  the  latter  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  ethyl-sulphuric  acid  and  water  : 

But  the  change  does  not  stop  here  :  for  the  ethyl-sulpjhuric  acid  thus  produced,  meeting 
with  fresh  molecules  of  alcohol,  exchanges  its  ethyl  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  alcohol, 
pi'odueing  ether  and  sulphmic  acid : 

The  suljshuric  acid  is  thus  restored  to  its  original  state,  and  is  ready  to  act  upon  fresh 
quantities  of  alcohol ;  so  that  if  alcohol  be  allowed  to  run  into  the  mixtm-e  in  a  con- 
stant stream,  the  temperature  being  kept  within  certain  limits  (between  130°  and 
1-10°  C),  the  process  goes  on  without  inten'uption,  ether  and  water  continually  distil 
over,  and  the  same  quantity  of  sidphuiic  acid  suffices  for  the  etherification  of  an  un- 
limited quantity  of  alcohol.  This  is  the  pecidiarity  of  the  process  ;  it  has  given  rise 
to  a  variety  of  explanations,  all  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  the  discussion  of  which 
would  be  foreign  to  the  present  purpose ;  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  hypothesis 
of  atomic  interchange  affords  a  ready  exphmation  of  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  re- 
action, viz.  the  formation  and  decomposition  of  ethyl-sulphuric  acid  following  each 
other  continuously,  without  any  change  of  temperature  or  other  determining  cause. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  the  atoms  of  ethyl  and  hydrogen  in  the  mixtm-e  are  continually 
interchanging  in  all  possible  ways,  this  series  of  alternate  actions  follows  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence. 

The  idea  of  atomic  motion  is  in  accordance  with  physical  as  well  as  chemical  plie- 
nomena.  To  suppose  that  rest,  rather  than  motion,  is  the  normal  state  of  the  particles 
of  matter,  is  at  variance  with  aU  that  we  know  of  the  effects  of  light,  heat,  and  elec- 
tricity. In  the  theory  of  heat,  the  particles  of  bodies  are  siipposed  to  be  affected  with 
progressive,  as  well  as  with  rotatory  and  vibratory  movements  ;  and  this  same  hypo- 
thesis of  progressive  movement,  which  of  coui'se  implies  change  of  relative  position 
amongst  the  particles,  affords,  as  already  stated,  an  easy  explanation  of  certain  chemical 
reactions  otherwise  difficult  to  understand. 

CHEXTOCKOZ.XC  ACIB.  C-'H»'0<.  —  An  acid  obtained  by  boiling  tauro- 
chenocholic  acid,  the  sulphuretted  acid  of  goose-bile,  with  baryta-water,  and  decom- 
posing the  residting  barium-salt  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  whence  it  separates  as  an  amorphous  mass.  The  solutions 
have  an  acid  reaction,  and  give  the  characteristic  blood-red  colour  viith  sugar  and 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  potash,  but  when  heated  with  it,  forms  a  salt 
wiiieh,  when  freed  from  excess  of  potash,  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
The  barium-salt  consists  of  C-'H^^BaO^  (Heintz  and  Wislicenus,  Pogg.  Ann. 
cviiii.  547.) 

CHEBfOCOPROZiITE.  An  impure  iron  sinter,  containing  a  little  silver  and 
arsenate  of  cobalt.    It  is  a  product  of  decomposition,  not  a  distinct  mineral. 

CHEXTOPOSIUnX.  The  herb  of  Chenopodium  amhrosio'ides  yields  by  distillation, 
a  pure  greenish-yellow  volatile  oil  (about  li  oz.  from  10  lb.)  having  an  aromatic  and 
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cooling  taste  (H.  Becker,  Zeitschr.  Phann.  1854,  p.  8).  According  to  Hirzel  {ibid.) 
this  oil,  dehydrated  by  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified,  yields  a  colourless  distiUato 
boiling  at  179°  to  181°  C. 

Chenajpodium  maritimum. — The  ash  of  this  plant,  growing  on  a  strip  of  land  re- 
claimed from  the  sea,  has  been  analysed  by  Harms  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xciv.  247)  with 
the  following  results  :  a.  Flowers  and  young  shoots,    b.  Stems. 

K^O    Na^O    Ca^O   Mg^O  Fe^O'    CO^     SO'     SiO='  NaCl 

a.  4-4       2-3       4-2       6-6       4-3       0-9       3-0       2-4       71  9  =  100 

b.  3-1       60       4-4       2  0       25       0-8       3-3       2-0       76-9  =  100 

Traces  of  manganese  were  also  found.  The  flowers  and  young  shoots  are  said  to  yield 
31 '9  per  cent,  ash,  and  the  stems  24'3  per  cent.  This,  together  with  the  very  large 
proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  ash,  seems  to  show  that  the  plants  analysed 
were  saturated  with  salt  water.  Aster  tripoliiim  grown  on  the  same  soil,  likewise 
yielded  a  very  large  amount  of  ash,  containing  about  65  per  cent.  NaCl  in  the  stem 
and  leaves,  and  30  per  cent,  in  the  flowers. 

Che7iopodium  olidum. — This  plant  contains  an  alkaloid  having  the  composition 
C''H'N,  either  trimethylamine  or  propylamine,  to  which  its  foetid  odour  appears  to  be 
due.    (Dessaignes,  Compt.  rend,  xxxiii.  358.) 

Chenopodium  Quinoa. — According  to  Volcker  (Chem.  Gaz.  1851,  p.  129)  quinoa 
seeds  dried  at  100°  C.  contain  46-10  per  cent,  starch,  6-10  sugar  and  extractive  matter, 
4'60  gum,  5'74  oU,  8'91  casein  with  a  little  soluble  albumin,  13'95  insoluble  albumin 
and  other  albmninoi'dal  compounds,  9-53  vegetable  fibre,  5 '05  ash.  The  ash  (after 
deduction  of  sand  and  charcoal)  contained  30-76  per  cent,  potash,  1-31  chloride  of 
sodium,  2'45  lime,  13'61  magnesia,  1'78  ferric  oxide,  38'99  phosphoric  anhydride,  3'36 
sulphuric  anhydride,  and  2 '19  sUica. 

CHERT.  A  term  often  applied  to  hornstone  and  to  any  impure  flinty  rock,  in- 
cluding the  jaspers.    (See  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines,  L  655.) 

CHESSYXiXTE  or  CHESST  COPPER.  Syn.  with  Azueite.  (See  Caebonates 
OF  Copper,  p.  784.) 

CHESTERIiZTE.    See  Felspae. 

CHESTSTUT.  Castanea  vesca. —  The  fruit  of  this  plant  has  been  examined  by 
Payen  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xvi.  279)  and  by  Albini  (Wien.Akad.  Ber.  xiii.  502).  Payen 
found  in  100  pts. : 


Ash 
in  dry 
Substance. 

Nitrogen. 

Water. 

In  fresh 
Substance. 

In  dry 

Substance. 

After 
deducting 
Ash. 

Of  the  cultivated  chestnut .  . 

54-21 

4-04 

0-53 

1-17 

1-21 

Of  the  wild  chestnut     .    .  . 

48-06 

3-21 

0-50 

0-96 

0-99 

Albini  found  in  the  shelled  kernels  of  dried  chestnuts  from  various  parts  of  Italy : 
3-0—3-3  per  cent,  ash,  1-2— 2-1  fat,  23-2—38-0  stai-ch,  22-8—23-3  dextrin,  17-5  —  17-9 
sugar,  6-5 — 8-4  cellulose,  0-9 — 2-1  vegetable  albumin,  and  5  2 — 5-3  so-called  protein- 
compounds. 

According  to  Dessaignes  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxv.  28),  chestnuts  contain  a  little  aspar- 
agine,  but  no  quercite. 

The  entire  fruit  of  the  tree  (undried)  yields  0-99  per  cent,  ash,  containing  in  100  pts. 
39-30  K^O,  19-18  Na^O,  7-84  Cii'^O,  7-84  Mg-0,  5-48  Mn-'O'  [?],  3-88  SO^  2-32  SiO-, 
7-33  P■'0^  1-9  phosphates  of  calcium,  magnesia,  and  iron,  4-82  NaCL  (T.  Kichard- 
son,  Jaliresber.  d.  Chem.  i.  1074.) 

CHXASTOX.XTE.  Hollow  Sjiar.  Made.  Al'OlSiO-.— A  variety  of  Andalusite 
crystaUised  in  right  rhombic  prisms  with  angles  of  91°  35'  and  88°  27'.  On  looking 
into  the  end  of  the  prism,  we  perceive  in  the  axis  of  it  a  blackish  prism,  sm-rounded 
by  the  other,  which  is  of  a  greyish,  yellowish,  or  reddish-white  colour.  From  each  angle 
of  the  interior  prism,  a  blacldsh  line  extends  to  the  corresponding  angle  of  the  exterior. 
In  each  of  these  outer  angles  there  is  usually  a  small  rhomboidal  space,  filled  with  the 
same  dark  substance  which  composes  the  central  prism.  The  black  matter  is  the  same 
clay-slate  -with  the  rock  in  which  the  chiastolite  is  imbedded.  Fracttu-e,  foliated,  with 
double  cleavage.  Translucent.  Scratches  glass.  Rubbed  on  sealing-wax  it  imparts 
negative  electricity.  Specific  gravity  2-94.  Hardness  3 — 7-5.  Before  the  blowpipe 
it  is  convertible  into  a  whitish  enamel.    It  has  been  found  in  Britany,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
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in  the  valley  of  BarJge,  and  in  Galicia  iu  Spain,  near  St.  lago  de  Compostella.  The 
interior  black  crystal  is  properly  an  elongated  four-sided  joyramid.  U. 

CHICA.  A  red  dye,  obtained  fi'om  the  leaves  of  Bignonia  Chica.  (See  Cakajueu 
p.  747.) 

CHZIaBSSSrXTB.  A  phosphate  of  aluminium  and  iron  (ferrosum)  found  with 
apatite  at  Tavistock  in  Devonshire,  and  at  Crinnis  in  Cornwall.  Eammelsberg  found 
in  two  specimens : 

P^O^       Al^O'       Fe-0      Mn=0     Ca-0     Mg=0       11=0  Total. 
I.    .     .    29-36       18-77       30-75       6-12       0-66        —         17-00  102-6G 
II.    .      .    28-92       14-44       30-68       9-07        —         0-14       16-98  100-23 

(after  deducting  3-82  per  cent,  of  insoluble  residue  in  I.  and  4-03  in  II.) 

From  the  analysis  II.,  -which  was  made  vrith  purer  material  than  I.,  Eammelsberg 
deduces  the  formula  :  2(4lPO.P'-0=)  +  2A1'0-'.P'0'*  +  15H  0,  which  may  be  reduced  to 
that  of  an  ortliophosphate  with  hydi-ate  of  aluminium  and  water,  -viz.  -.  (M^rt^)P^O'^ 
5(7/HO  +  5  aq.  The  crystals  belong  to  the  trimetric  system  :  P  .  f  P .  3?oo  .  Poo  .  cop 
andOP.'  Cleavage  parallel  to  P  and  ccPoo  (Brook  e,  Eammelsberg).  Specific  gravitj 

-  3-247.  Hardness  =  5  (Eammelsberg).  The  crystals,  which  are  transparent, 
have  a  glassy  lustre,  and  vary  iu  colour  from  yellowish-brown  to  blackish,  are  found 
on  the  surface  of  spathic  ii-on  ore  iutergro-svn  with  quartz,  iron  pyrites,  and  copper 
pyrites.  (Brooke,  Ann.  Phil.  vii.  316. — Eammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ixsxv.  435 ;  Phil. Mag. 
[4]  iv.  118.) 

CHIXi£IT]S.    Syn.  with  Gothite. 

CHZZiTOHTZTE.    Syn.  with  Peehnite. 

CKXM-OXIZffE.  CTI'N.  Qidnoleine,  Lcucol  (Eunge,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxi.  68. — 
Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlii.  310;  xliv.  279.— Hofmann,  ibid.  xlvi.  31;  liii. 
427;  Ixxiv.  15. —  Bromeis,  ibid.  lii.  130. — Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xix.  367. 

—  C.  Greville  Williams,  Ed.  Phil.  Trans,  xxi.  [2]  ;  [3]  377;  Jahresber.  d.  Chem. 
1855,  p.  548;  1856,  p.  532.— v.  Babo,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxii.  73.  — Gm.  xiii.  243).— 
Eunge,  in  1839,  obtained  from  coal-tar  an  organic  base  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Imcol.  Gerhardt,  in  1842,  obtained  a  similar  product,  quinoldne,  by  distilling  quinine 
and  other  organic  bases  -with  potash.  Hofmann  showed  that  Gerhardt's  quinoleino 
and  Eunge's  leucol  were  identical.  Laurent  first  pointed  out  that  Gerhardt's  quino- 
leine  was  a  mixture,  a  fact  afterwards  established  by  Gr.  Williams,  who  separated 
pure  chinoline  from  it,  as  well  as  from  the  mixture  of  bases  obtained  fi-om  coal-tar. 
According  to  later  experiments  by  WUliams,  however,  the  chinoline  from  coal-tar 
appears  to  differ  in  some  respects  from  that  which  is  obtained  from  cinehonine,  &c. 
Williams  has  also  succeeded  in  preparing  from  chinoline  (obtained  from  cinehonine), 
a  fine  blue  colouring  matter  likely  to  be  useful  in  dyeing. 

Fvrmation. — ChinoHne  is  produced  in  numerous  reactions  :  —  1.  In  the  dry  distiUa- 
tiou  of  coal,  passing  over  "with  the  tar  (Eun  ge).  —  2.  By  distilling  cinehonine,  quinine, 
or  strychnine  -with  hydrate  of  potassium  (Gerhardt).  —  3.  By  the  electrolysis  of 
nitrate  of  cinehonine  (v.  Babo).  —  4.  By  distilling  thialdine  -with  milk  of  limo 
(Wohler  and  Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lsi.  v.)  —  5.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  tri- 
genic  acid  or  trigenate  of  sUver  (Liebig  and  Wohler,  ibid.  lix.  289).  —  6.  By  dis- 
tilling berberine  with  milk  of  lime,  or  hydrate  of  lead  (Bodeker,  Ann.  Ch.  Plaariii. 
Ixix.  43).  Bodeker  also  states  that  chromate  of  pelosine  heated  to  100°  C.  gives  oft'  a 
mixture  of  chinoline  and  phenic  acid;  but  according  to  Williams  (Jahresber.  d. 
Chem.  1848.  p.  375),  the  only  volatile  products  of  this  decomposition  are  methylamine, 
dimetliylamine,  and  a  pyrrol-base.  WUliams  is  of  opinion  that  the  production  of 
chinoline  in  some  of  the  above  reactions  has  been  inferred  merely  from  its  odour, 
when,  in  reality,  not  a  trace  of  it  has  been  present. 

Prcjjaration. —  1.  From  Cinehonine.  Pidverised  cinehonine  is  gradually  added  fo 
hydrate  of  potassium,  which  is  heated  in  a  retort  till  it  melts  ;  the  mixture  is  then  raised 
to  a  higher  temperature  till  it  becomes  brown  and  emits  stifling  vapours  (Gerhardt) ; 
and  the  distillate,  wliich  is  a  mixture  of  several  bases,  is  boiled  -with  an  acid  for 
several  days,  whereby  pyrrhol  is  driven  off.  The  dry  chinoline  which  afterwards 
distils  over,  beginning  to  boil  at  149°  C,  but  not  passing  over  in  large  quantities  tiU 
tlie  boiling  point  rises  to  183°,  is  separated  by  repeated  fractional  distillation  (about 
200  times)  into  several  portions,  the  lo-svest  of  which  boils  between  154°  and  160°, 
and  the  highest,  which  is  the  largest  in  quantity,  at  271°.  Of  these  fractions,  that 
-which  distils  below  165°  contains  lutidine,  with  a  Little  pyridine  and  picoHne ;  that 
lietween  177°  and  182°  contains  collidine,  which  is  also  found  in  the  jjroducts  up  to 
199";  and  the  portion  which  distils  above  199°,  especially  that  between  216°  and 
243°,  consists  of  chinoline  and  lepidine,  the  latter  being  found  chiefly  in  the  portion 
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boiling  above  270°.  To  obtain  cbinoline  (and  the  otiier  bases)  perfectly  piire,  the 
individual  fractions  are  converted  into  platinum-salts,  and  separated  by  fractional 
crystallisation.  (Williams.) 

2.  From  Coal-tar  Oil.  —  a.  The  mixture  of  phenylamine  and  chinoline  (leucol), 
obtained  from  heavy  coal-tar  oil  (see  Phentx-amine),  is  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol, 
and  neutralised  with  oxalic  acid;  and  the  mother-liquor  decanted  from  the  oxalate 
of  phenylamine  ■which  has  crystallised  out,  is  distilled  with  potash,  the  receiver  being 
changed  as  soon  as  the  distillate  no  longer  produces  a  blue  colour  with  hypochlorite 
of  calcium,  and  the  chinoline  which  afterwards  passes  over  is  collected  apart  (Hof- 
mann).  Chinoline  thus  obtained,  contains  lepidine  and  other  bases  (Williams). — 
b.  Fifty  gallons  of  the  oil  of  very  high  boiling  point,  and  heavier  than  water,  are  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  acid  liquid  is  distilled  with  lime.  The  portion  of  the  dis- 
tillate which  sinks  in  water,  contains  chinoline,  lepidine,  &c.,  together  with  a  number 
of  bases  of  the  phenylamine  series.  The  latter  are  decomposed  with  nitrite  of  potas- 
sium and  hydrochloric  acid  (see  Pkentlajiinte)  ;  the  acid  liquid  is  distilled  from  the 
heavy  oil  containing  phenic  acid ;  the  admixed  non-basic  oils  are  expelled  by  passing 
steam  through  the  liquid  ;  the  residue  is  filtered  through  charcoal ;  and  the  bases  are 
separated  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  potash,  and  dried  over  sticks  of  solid  potash. 
The  mixture  thus  obtained  yields,  after  more  than  a  hundred  fractional  distillations, 
portions  boiling  between  177°  and  274°,  and  from  these  the  chinohne  is  separated  by 
fractional  crystallisation  of  the  platinum-salts,  as  above.  (Williams.) 

Proper  tics. —  Chinolm^  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  strongly  refracting,  mobile  oil, 
which  neither  thickens  or  freezes  at  — 20°C.  (Hofmann,  Bromeis).  Specific  gravity 
1-081  at  10°  (Hofmann).  It  conducts  electricity  less  readily  than  phenylamine 
(Hofmann),  boils  steadily  at  238°  C.  and  distils  without  alteration  (Willi  ams) :  it 
evaporates  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  so  that  the  oU-stain  which  it  produces  on 
paper  soon  disappears.  The  vapour-density  of  chinoline  boiling  between  238°  and 
243° C.  is  4'519  (Williams).  Chinoline  has  a  penetrating  odour,  like  that  of  phos- 
phorus and  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (Runge),  of  St.  Ignatius'  bean  (Gerhardt),  of 
bitter-almond  oil  (Hofmann).  It  does  not  appear  to  be  poisonous  (Gerhardt). 
The  aqueous  solution  kills  leeches,  but  when  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  rabbit, 
produces  only  transient  conviilsive  symptoms  and  iwostration  of  strength.  It  is 
alkaline  to  litmus  and  turmeric  (Gerhardt,  Bromeis);  only  to  dahlia-paper 
(Hofmann). 

Several  formidse  have  been  proposed  for  chinoline.  According  to  the  analyses  of 
Hofmann  and  Bromeis  (made  on  chinoline  containing  lepidine,  according  to  Williams), 
it  is  O'W'S  ;  Gerhardt  at  first  regarded  it  as  C^Hi'SO,  afterwards  {Traite,  iv.  449)  as 
C'^H^N.  The  formula  CH'N,  first  suggested  by  Lam-ent,  is  confirmed  by  Williams's 
analyses  of  several  of  the  salts  ;  the  piire  base  does  not  appear  to  have  been  analysed. 
The  formula  C^H'N  gives  for  the  vapour-density,  calculated  to  two  volumes,  the  number 
4'47  which  agrees  very  nearly  with  Williams's  determination. 

Chinoline  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  rather  more  in  hot  water  and  is 
extracted  from  the  solution  by  ether  (Hofmann).  When  shaken  up  with  water  at 
0°  C.  it  forms  a  clear  oil  containing  2C^H'N.3H-0,  which  at  15°  C.  gives  up  water  and 
becomes  turbid.  When  chinoline  saturated  with  water  at  0°C.  is  heated  to  100°,  water 
and  a  little  chinoline  escape,  and  a  clear  hydrate  remains,  containing  2C''H"N.H^0, 
which  remains  bmpid  and  mobile  at  —20°,  but  is  resolved  by  distillation  into  water  and 
anhydrous  chinoline.  (Bromeis.) 

Chinoline  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  suljjhide  of  carbon,  alcohol,  ether,  mood- 
spirit,  aldchj/de,  and  acetone ;  it  also  mixes  with  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile.  It 
dissolves  phosphortcs,  sulphur,  and  arsenic,  also  common  camphor  and  colophony,  but 
not  copal  or  caoutchouc.    It  does  not  coagulate  albumin. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Chinoline  when  set  on  fire,  burns  with  a  luminous  but  smoky 
flame. — 2.  It  becomes  resinisedby  exposure  to  the  air. — 3.  Chlorine  instantly  changes  it 
into  a  black  resin,  with  great  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(Hofmann),  into  a  yellow  oil,  which  is  decomposed  by  water,  leaving  a  white 
insoluble  substance  (Williams).  —  4.  With  fowiwe,  it  forms  a  similar  resin  (Hof- 
mann).—  5.  Aqueous  chinoline  treated  with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
chlorate  of  potassium  rapidly  becomes  covered  with  a  layer  of  orange-red  oil,  wliieh 
solidifies  to  a  tough  mass  on  cooling  (Hofmann).  —  6.  Fuming  nitric  acid  acts 
violently  on  chinoline,  and  converts  it  into  a  splendid  mass  of  crystals,  but  does  not 
form  any  products  of  decomposition  (Gr.  Williams).  —  7.  Cliinoline  immediately 
takes  fh-e  in  contact  with  dry  chromic  acid,  and  is  resinised  by  aqueous  chromic  acid 
(Hofmann). —  8.  Pcrmanffanate  of  potassium  decomposes  chinoline  into  oxalic  acid 
and  ammonia  Hofmann).  — Potassium  dissolves  in  chinoline,  mth  evolution  of  liy- 
ch'ogen,  but  without  colouring.  On  meltuig  potassium  in  chinoline  vapour,  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  formed.    CMnolinc  vapour  passed  over  biu-nt  tartar,  remains  for  the  most 
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part  uiicliaiiged,  but-  forms  a  small  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (Hofmann). — ■ 
10.  Chinoline  passed  over  nxl-hot  quick  lime  (Hofmann),  or  soda-lime  (Bromeis), 
suffers  little  orno  decomposition. — 11.  Enclosed  in  a  sealed  tube  with  iodide  ofmcth/l, 
and  heated  for  ten  minutes  to  100°  C,  it  is  changed  into  crystals  of  hydriodate  of  methyl- 
cliinoline.  In  like  manner,  it  is  converted  by  iodide  of  cthi/l  into  hydi-iodate  of  ethyl- 
cliinoline,  and  by  iodide  of  ami/l  into  hydriodate  of  amyl-chinoline  (Williams). — 
12.  Chinoline  becomes  warm  when  mixed  with  siilpJ/ide  of  iiitthi/i  (sometimes  disengag- 
ing vapour  of  methylic  ether  and  methylic  alcohol),  and  forms,  if  complete  combination 
has  been  promoted  by  heat,  a  liquid  soluble  in  water,  which,  when  excess  of  sulphate 
of  methyl  is  present,  deposits  separate  crystals.  The  liquid  is  rendered  tiu-bid  by 
potash  or  baryta,  and  separates  oil-drops,  which  at  first  become  red,  then  gi-een, 
finally  violet,  and  when  heated  pass  into  a  beautifid  violet  resin,  methijliriaine,  with 
formation  of  sharp,  strongly  smelling,  condensable  vapom-s.  At  the  same  time  a  brown 
resin  and  a  sulphomethylate  are  formed.  Chinoline,  heated  to  boiling  with  sulpTiate 
of  ethyl,  forms  a  eolom-less  liquid,  which,  when  boiled  with  strong  caustic  potash,  do- 
posits  a  violet  resin,  eihi/lirisinc,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  a  brown  rosin  solulile  in  ether, 
while  an  ethylsulphate  remains  dissolved,  and  a  sliarp  neutral  oil,  sinking  in  water, 
passes  over,  which,  if  immediately  mixed  with  dichlorido  of  platinum,  yields  beautLfiil 
needles,  but  soon  decomposes  (v.  Babo). —  13.  Chloride  of  acet//l  acts  xiolently  on 
chinoline,  forming  a  crystalline  very  deliquescent  mass  (Williams).  — 14.  Witli 
cr/annte  of  ethi/l,  it  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  phenyl- chinyl-car- 
bamide,  N'-^(C6)".C'*H-\C''HMr. 

Chinoline  Salts.  —  Chinoline  unites  with  acids,  forming  salts  which  crystallise 
easily  (Williams).  It  precipitates  sJ-alts  of  aluminium  and  ferricum,  and  renders 
lead-salts  and  ferrous  salts  slightly  turbid  (Hofmann).  According  to  Gerhardt,  it 
precipitates  nitrate  of  silver,  but  not  ferric  nitrate. 

Chinoline  salts  are  decomposed  by  fixed  alkalis  ;  also  by  ammonia  at  a  moderate 
heat ;  but  at  high  temperatures,  chinoline  expels  ammonia.  Dry  chinoline-salts  treated 
with  phenylamine,  emit  the  odour  of  chinoline.  (Hofmann.) 

Chlorhy drate  or  Hydrochlorate  of  Chinoline. — Chinoline  absorbs  hydi-o- 
chloric  acid  gas  violently,  and  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to 
wliite  crystals,  which  take  up  more  hydrochloric  acid,  becoming  red  and  liquid,  and  on 
again  cooling,  solidify  to  a  deliquescent,  slightly  crystalline  mass.  Hence  chinoline 
appears  to  form  both  a  neutral  and  an  acid  hydrochlorate  (Bromei.s),  When  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  is  passed  over  chinoline  dissolved  in  ether,  the  hydrochlorate  separates 
in  heavy  viscous  drops,  which  after  a  while  become  slightly  crystalline  (Hofmann). 
Mixed  with  solutions  of  metallic  chlorides,  it  forms  double  salts,  which  for  the  most 
part  crystallise  readily. 

Chlorantimonite. — Chinoline  forms  with  trichloride  of  antimony  a  white  precipitate, 
which  dissolves  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  (Hofmann). 

Chloro-miraic.  CH'N.HCl.AuCR  —  DeUcate  canary-yellow  needles,  permanent  in 
the  air,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  containing,  when  dried  at  100°  C.  41'85  per 
cent,  of  gold;  the  formula  requires  42'0  per  cent.  (Williams.) 

Chlorocadmate.  C'H'N.HCl.PtCr'. — The  concontrated  solutions  of  hydrochlorate  of 
chinoline  and  chloride  of  cadmium  solidify  to  a  pulp  when  mixed :  the  dilute  solutions 
yield  white  permanent  needles,  which  give  olF  2  at.  water  at  100°  C,  volatilise  com- 
pletely at  a  higher  temperature,  and  are  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Williams.) 

Chloromernirate.  C"H'N.2HgCl. — 'Wliite  precipitate,  which  is  not  decomjiosed  by 
boiling  water  (Hofmann).  and  separates  on  cooling  in  beautifid  pearly  plates 
(Bromeis).  It  smells  of  chinoline,  and  has  a  very  bitter,  disagreeably  metallic  taste. 
According  to  Hofmann's  analysis,  it  contains  26'5  per  cent.  C,  17'6  CI,  and  49'9  Hg, 
the  formiila  requiring  27-0  C,  IT-IH  CI,  and  50-0  Hg. 

Chhropalladite.  CH'N.HCLPdCl. — Chestnut-brown  crystals,  containing  20-96  per 
cent.  Pd  ;  by  calculation  21-18  per  cent.  (Williams.) 

Chloroplatinate.  C'H'N.HCl.PtCl-. — Yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  which  dissolves 
in  893  pts.  of  water  at  15°  C.  (Williams).  The  salt  obtained  by  fractional  crystal- 
lisation, fourteen  times  re]ieated,  from  a  portion  of  tlie  bases  (prepared  from  cinchonino, 
p.  869),  boiling  between  238°  and  243°,  yielded  32-36  per  cent.  C,  2-74  H,  and  29-29 
Pt,  the  formula  requiring  32-06  C,  2-58  H,  and  29-19  CL  (Williams.) 

CWorostannitc. — Hyib'ochlorate  of  chinoline  forms  with  protochloride  of  tin,  a  yel- 
low, hea-vy  oil,  which  afterwards  becomes  erystalKne,  and  dissolves  with  difficulty  in 
alcohol.  (Hofmann.) 

Chloro-uranate.  C'H'N.HC1.(U'-0)C1. — Concentrated  solutions  of  ammonio-chloride 
of  uranyl  and  hydrochlorate  of  chinoline,  solidify  when  mixed :  dilute  solutions  yield 
beautiful  yellow  prisms,  containing(at  100°  C.)  31-87  per  cent.  C,  2-77  H.  and  20-97  CI, 
the  formula  requiring  32-05  C,  2-37  H,  and  21-07  CI.  (Williams.) 
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Chromate  of  Chinolinc.  —  Chromic  acid  forms  a  yellow  crj'staUine  precipitate 
with  chinoline  (Gerhardt,  Hofmann).  Dilute  chromic  acid  added  in  excess  to 
aqueous  chinoliae  (obtained  ifrom  cinchonine),  tlirows  do^vn  a  smaU  quantity  of  resiuous 
matter,  which  becomes  crystalline  when  rubbed  with  a  glass  rod,  dissolves  in  boULiig 
water  after  filtering  and  washing,  and  is  deposited  in  brilliant  needles  on  cooling.  It 
detonates  when  heated,  but  not  after  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  crystals  gave 
by  analysis,  45-08  per  cent.  C,  3-49  H,  and  22-34  Cr,  agreeing  very  nearly  with  tlie 
formula  2C''H'N.ff0.2Cr=03  (Williams).  Chinoline  from  coal-tar  did  not  yield  a 
crystallised  compound  with  chromic  acid,  but  only  oily  drops,  even  when  the  impurities 
which  could  be  destroyed  by  chromic  acid  had  been  removed.  (Williams.) 

Nitrate  of  Chinoline.— Qolntio-D.  of  chinoline  in  excess  of  nitric  acid,  leaves  when 
evaporated  over  the  wator-bath,  a  pasty  mass,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  wlien 
crystallised  from  hot  alcohol,  forms  white  needles,  permanent  in  the  air,  infusible  at 
100°  C,  and  consisting  of  CH'N.HNO^  (Williams).  Easily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  (Hofmann.) 

Oxalate  of  Chinoline,  is  a  confused,  radiating,  unctuous  mass,  easily  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether  (Hofmann).  An  acidoxalate,  C°H'N.C-H-0'',  is  obtained  on 
mixing  a  solution  of  16-5  pts.  oxalic  acid  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  -with  243  pts. 
of  chinoline,  as  a  soft,  white,  crystalline  mass,  which  when  reciystallised  from  alcohol, 
forms  slender  needles  having  a  silky  lustre.  It  decomposes  at  100°  C,  with  evolution 
of  chinoline.  (Williams.) 

\Vlien  chinoline  containing  phenylamine  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  mixed 
with  alcoholic  oxalic  acid,  almost  aU  the  oxalate  of  phenylamine  is  deposited  after  u 
few  hours,  while  oxalate  of  chinoline  remains  in  solution.  (Hofmann.) 

Picrate  of  Chinoline  resembles  picrate  of  phenylamine.  (Hofmann.) 

Sulphate  of  Chinoline.  —  CrystaUisable  and  deliquescent.  (Gerhardt  and 
Hofmann.) 

T  annate  of  Chinoline. — Chinoline  forms  with  infusion  of  galls,  a  yellowish-brown 
precipitate  (Hofmann) ;  a  white  flocculent  precipitate,  soluble  in  boiling  water  and 
in  alcohol.  (Gerhardt.) 

Substittition-Derivatives  of  Chinoline. 

Mbtht'l-chinoline,  C'ffN^N.H.CH'.Cm  (Gr.  Williams,  Ed.Phil.  Trans, 
xxi.  [3]  577.) — Not  known  in  the  free  state,  at  least  in  definite  form.  The  hi/driodate  ia 
obtained  in  fine  crystals,  by  heating  chinoline  and  iodide  of  methyl  together  to  100°  C. 
in  a  sealed  tube  for  ten  minutes.  It  is  decomposed  by  oxide  of  silver,  forming  iodide 
of  silver,  and  an  unstable,  strongly  allialine  solution,  which  when  heated  with  potash 
emits  a  suffocating  odour,  probably  arising  fi-om  methylamine.  The  platinvm-salt, 
C"'H"N.HCl.PtCl-,  is  obtained  as  a  sparingly  soluble  salt,  by  decomposing  the  solution 
of  the  hydriodate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  precipitating  the  excess  of  silver  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  adding  dichloride  of  platinum  to  the  filtrate. 

Ethyl-chinoline,  C"H"N  =  N.H.C-ff.C»ff.  (Gr.  Williams,  7oc.  cit.) 

Chinoline  treated  -with  iodide  of  ethyl,  as  in  the  preparation  of  hj'driodate  of 
methylchinoline,  yields,  after  distilling  off  the  excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl,  ciystals  oi 
hydriodate  of  ethylcliinoline.  On  treating  these  crystals  with  oxide  of  silver  and  water 
({f  this  is  done  in  the  water-bath,  a  volatile  product  escapes  which  attacks  the  eyes), 
and  filtering  olF  the  iodide  of  silver,  a  colourless,  strongly  aUcaline  solution  of  ethyl- 
chinoline  is  obtained,  which  decomposes  on  evaporation  in  the  water-bath,  assuming  a 
carmine  colour,  and  on  the  edges  emerald-green,  afterwards  changing  to  a  beautiful 
blue.  It  expels  ammonia  fr'om  sal-ammoniac.  It  precipitates  chloride  of  mercury  and 
the  salts  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper. 

Hydriodate  of  Etht/lchinoline,  C"H"N'.HI,  forms  cubes  when  recrystaUised  from  al- 
cohol. It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  in  alcohol.  It  gives  by  analysis,  46-5  per  cent.  C, 
4-4  H,  and  44-1  I,  the  formula  requii-ing  46-3  C,  4-9  H,  and  44-6  I. 

At  100°  G,  it  becomes  transiently  blood-red.  It  is  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  silver, 
forming  iodide  of  silver,  and  a  liquid  which  is  colom-less  at  first,  but  on  evaporation 
over  the  water-bath,  assumes  a  carmine  colour,  dai'k  blue  at  the  edges,  and  when  dry 
leaves  a  blackish-red  mass  having  a  coppery  lustre.  The  mass  forms  with  water  a 
dark  carmine  solution,  which  is  coloured  scarlet  by  hydi-ocliloric  and  nitric  acids,  and 
rose-red  by  ammonia:  -with  potash,  it  forms  a  violet  precipitate  which  is  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  watei',  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  forming  a  carmine-red  solution.  Dichloride 
of  platinum  produces  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  precipitate,  a  bulky, 
insoluble  double  salt,  of  a  higher  atomic  weight  than  the  platinum-salt  of  hydrochlorate 
of  ethylchinoline. 

rintimim-salt  of  Ethylchinoline.  C"H"N.HCl.PtCl.~G olden-yellow,  sparingly  so- 
luble precipitate. 
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Respecting  v.  Babo's  compoimcls,  methyl-  and  cfhyl-irisine,  wliich  appear  to  be  iso- 
leric  with  methyl-  and  ethyl-chiuoline,  see  p.  870  ;  also  the  names  of  the  substances 
iemselves. 

Amtl-ciiinoline,  C1^H"N  =  N.H.C''H".C''H'  (Gr.  Williams,  foe.  cit.)—A. 
lixture  of  chinoline  and  iodide  of  amyl  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  hours  to 
00°  C,  deposits  beautiful  crystals  of  the  hycbiodate,  C"H"N.HI.  The  flathmm- 
alt,  C'^H"N.HCl.PtCl-,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  ether-alcohol. 

Hydriodate  of  amyl-chinoline  heated  with  alkalis,  yields  a  fine  blue  colour,  which 
lay  be  used  as  a  dye.  To  prepare  it,  1  pt.  by  weight  of  crude  chinoline  is  to  be  boiled 
jr  ten  minntes  with  11  pts.  of  iodide  of  amyl.  The  mixture,  fi'om  being  straw-coloured 
lecomes  deep  reddish-brown,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  mass  of  crystals.  This 
iroduct  of  the  reaction  is  to  be  boiled  for  about  ten  minutes  with  6  pts.  of  water,  and, 
?hen  dissolved,  filtered  through  paper.  The  filtered  liquid  is  to  be  gently  boiled  in 
n  enamelled  iron  pan  over  a  small  fire,  and  exceess  of  ammonia  gi-adually  added. 
?he  ebullition  may  be  prolonged  with  advantage  for  one  hour,  the  evaporation  of  the 
[quid  being  compensated  for  by  the  gradual  addition  of  weak  solution  of  ammonia, 
irepared  by  the  admistiu'e  of  equal  volumes  of  ammonia  of  the  density  of  0'880  and 
listilled  water.  The  hour  having  elapsed,  the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool,  when  tho 
oloiu-  will  almost  entirely  have  precipitated,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquid  nearly 
olourless.  On  pouring  tho  flnid  away  (preferably  through  a  filter,  in  order  to  retain 
loafing  particles  of  coloiu')  the  dish  will  be  found  to  contain  resinous  looking  masses 
rliich  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol,  yielding  a  rich  purplish-blue  solution,  which  may  be 
Qtered  and  kept  for  use. 

The  colour  prepared  as  above  is  of  a  purplish  tint,  but  if  a  purer  blue  be  required 
he  following  modification  is  to  be  resorted  to.  The  filtered  aqiieoiis  solution  of  hy- 
iriodate  of  amyl-chinoline,  is,  as  before,  to  be  brouglit  to  the  boiling  temperature  ;  but 
nstead  of  adding  ammonia,  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  containing  about  one-fifth  of 
ts  weight  of  solid  potash  is  to  be  substituted.  The  addition  is  to  be  continued  at 
ntervals  until  three-fourths  as  much  potash  has  been  added  as  is  equivalent  to  the 
odiue  in  the  iodide  of  amyl  used.  The  fluid  may,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hoiir's  ebul- 
ition,  be  filtered  to  separate  the  resinous  colour.  The  product  is  a  gorgeous  blue  with 
carcely  any  shade  of  red.  On  adding  the  other  fourth  of  potash  to  the  filtrate  whUo 
;ently  boiling,  a  black  mass  will  be  precipitated  containing  all  the  red.  which  other- 
rise  would  have  been  mixed  with  the  blue.  This  mass  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol, 
ielding  a  rich  purple  solution  containing,  however,  an  excess  of  red.  The  alcoholic 
olution,  on  filtration,  leaves  on  the  filter  a  dark  mass  soluble  in  benzene,  and  as  some- 
imes  prepared,  affording  a  briUiant  emerald-green  solution  of  great  beauty.  It  is  not 
ilways  easy  to  obtain  this  green  colour. 

It  is  only  the  chinoline  prepared  from  cinchonine  that  yields  these  colouring  matters  : 

I  fact  which  points  to  an  essential  dilference  between  this  product  and  the  isomeric 
)ase  found  among  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal.  Cinchonine  distilled  with 
excess  of  potash,  yields  about  65  per  cent,  of  criide  chinoline ;  and  all  the  distillate 
vhich,  on  rectification  (p.  869),  distils  above  199°  or  209°  C.  (390°  or  408°  F.),  up 
o  the  highest  range  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  is  suitable  for  the  preparation 
)f  the  coloiu'.  One  pt.  of  this  distillate  and  H  pts.  iodide  of  amyl,  yield  23  pts.  of 
line  dye  containing  4  per  cent,  of  solid  colouring  matter.  (Gr.  Williams,  Chemical 
Vcms,  i861,  p.  219.) 

Cliinoline-violet  and  chinoline-blue  are  resinous  substances,  which  present  a  coppery 
ippearance  by  reflected  light,  but  when  in  very  thin  layers,  appear  of  a  Aaolet  or  blue 
■clour  by  transmitted  light.  They  are  bases  and  dissolve  in  acids,  forming  pale  red 
solutions,  which  ammonia  restores  to  their  original  coloiu's.    They  are  slightly  soluble 

II  hot  water.  Tannin  precipitates  them  from  their  aqueous  solutions,  apparently 
■orining  an  insoluble  compound.  Reducing  agents  do  not  aflTect  their  shade  of  colour. 
;W.  Il.'Perkin,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiv.  216.) 

Two  volumes  of  chinoline-blne  mixed  with  1  vol.  of  Magenta  pink  (fuschine),  of  the 
mlinary  strength  found  in  commerce,  form  a  fine  purple  inclining  to  blue  (Williams). 
Wlien  chlorine  is  passed  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chinoline-blue,  a  green 
liquid  is  produced,  which  is  perhaps  the  green  spoken  of  by  Williams.  (Perkin.) 

CHIXfOirs:.    Syn.  with  Quinone. 

CHZOIilTE.  A  fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  Na'AlT',  occurring  at  Miask 
n  the  Ural,  in  snow-white,  translucent,  octahedral  crystals,  of  tlie  dimetric  system, 
n  which  the  principal  is  to  the  secondary  axes  as  1-077  :  1 ;  also  massive,  granular 
resembling  cryolite,  with  crystalline  structure.  Specific  gravity  272  (Hermann); 
2'842 — 2898  (Rammelsberg).  Hardness  =  i.  Analysis  by  Hermann  (J.  pr. 
Dhem.  xxxvii.  188),  gave  2378  per  cent.  Na,  18-69  Al,  the  formula  requiring  23-1:  and 
18-6.  Fuses  easily  before  the  blowpipe,  and  gives  the  reaction  of  fluorine.  (Dana,  ii.  98.) 
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CHXTXH'  (from  x'^wc,  a  tunic).  (Odier,  Mem.  Soc.  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Paris,  i.  29. 
— Lassaigne,  J.  Chim.  med.  is.  379  ;  Corapt.  rend.  xtL  1087. — -Payen,  Compt.  rend, 
xvii.  227. —  C.  Schmidt,  Zur  vcrgldchndc/i  Thijsioloyic  dcr  wirhcUosen  Thicrc. 
1845,  p.  32;  and  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  lir.  298. — Lehmann,  Jahresber.  d.  ges.  Med. 
1844,  p.  7.— Frimy,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xliii.  94  ;  Schlossberger,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xcviii.  99. — Stadeler,  ibid.  cxi.  21. — Gerh.  Traite,  iv.  535. — Pelouze  et  Fremy, 
Traite,  xi.  93.) — The  name  given  by  Odier  to  the  organic  substance  which  forms  the 
elytrae  and  integuments  of  insects  and  the  carapaces  of  Crustacea.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  exhausting  the  wing-cases  of  cockchafers  successively  with  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
acetic  acid,  and  boiling  alkalis.  The  final  residue  retains  completely  the  form  of  the 
wing-cases.  Fremy  prepares  chitin  by  treating  the  teg-umentary  skeleton  of  a  crus- 
taceous  animal  with  cold  dilute  hydroeldoric  acid,  to  remove  calcareous  salts ;  washing 
with  distilled  water;  boiling  for  several  hom's  with  solution  of  potash,  which  removes 
adhering  albuminous  substances,  and  has  no  action  upon  chitin ;  again  washing  with 
distilled  water ;  and  purifying  the  residue  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Chitin  thus  prepai'ed  is  sohd,  transparent,  of  horny  aspect,  insoluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether.  It  is  coloured  brown  by  solution  of  iodine.  Alkalis  have  no  action 
upon  it.  By  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  it  is  resolved  into  glucose  and  a  nitrogenous 
compound.  (Stadeler.) 

When  chitin  (from  the  carapace  of  the  crab)  is  boiled  for  several  hours  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  only  the  softer  membranes  are  attacked,  while  the  more  solid  integu- 
ments become  loose  and  soft,  and  form,  after  pressing  and  washing  with  water,  a  mass 
having  almost  the  consistence  of  starch.  The  acid  liquid  supersaturated  with  lime, 
and  then  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  neither  tyrosine  nor  leucine,  but  con- 
tains ammonia,  together  with  amorphous  sugiir,  inasmuch  as  it  precipitates  cuprous 
oxide  abundantly  from  an  alkaline  solution  of  cupric  oxide  (Stadeler).  Berthelot 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ivi.  149)  likewise  obtained  sugar  from  chitin  (prepared  from  the 
integuments  of  lobsters,  crabs,  and  cantharides,)  by  macerating  it  in  strong  siilphuric 
acid  till  it  was  dissolved,  dropping  the  solution  into  one  hundred  times  its  volume  of 
boiling  water,  boUing  for  an  hour,  satui-ating  with  chalk,  &c. 

The  above-mentioned  pasty  residue  is  coloured  brown-red  by  iodine,  like  unaltered 
chitin,  and  by  prolonged  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  an  additional  quantity  of 
sugar,  while  the  undissolved  portion  always  contains  nitrogen.  The  same  substance, 
after  removal  of  the  acid,  forms  with  water  a  turbid  emulsion,  which  takes  a  long  time 
to  clarify,  and  di'ies  up  by  spontaneous  evaporation  to  a  soft  skin-like  membrane,  which 
exhibits,  with  iodine-water,  the  same  reactions  as  the  original  chitin.  (Stadeler.) 

The  composition  of  chitin  is  determined  by  the  following  analyses  :  — 


Schmidt. 
Mean  of  1 1 

Lehmann. 

Schlossberger. 

Stadeler. 

Calculation 
C'Hi'Noe. 

analyses. 

Carbon  . 

.  46-64 

46-73 

46-64 

46-32 

46-35 

Hydrogen 

.  6-60 

6-59 

6-60 

6-65 

6-44 

Nitrogen 
Oxygen 

.  6-56 

6-49 

6-56 

6-14 

6-01 

.  40-20 

40-19 

40-20 

40-89 

41-20 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Fremy  found  in  chitin  43-35  carbon,  6-65  hydrogen  and  no  nitrogen,  whence  he  re- 
gards chitin  as  isomeric  with  cellulose  (44-4  C,  6-2  H,  and  49-4  0).  Gerhardt  regarded 
Fr^my's  results  as  more  correct  than  those  of  the  German  chemists,  because  chitin 
yields  by  dry  distillation  only  acetic  acid  and  empyreumatic  oil,  without  any  ammonia, 
and  the  products  of  its  putrefaction  under  water  are  different  fr-om  those  of  most  nitro- 
genous substances.  But  the  analj'ses  above  given  exhibit  a  closeness  of  agreement 
which  coidd  scarcely  be  expected  if  the  substances  operated  upon  had  been  impinge. 
(See  Cellulose,  p.  818.) 

Stadeler  regards  chitin  as  a  glueoside,  C'H'^NO",  which  is  resolved  by  boiling  with 
acids  into  glucose  and  lactamide  (or  alanine  or  sarcosLne) : 

CH'^NQs  +  2H«0  =  C'H'^Qs  +  C'H'NO''. 

If  this  decomposition  really  takes  place,  lactic  acid  shoidd  likewise  be  obtained  as 
a  product  of  the  transformation  of  the  lactamide  or  alanine ;  but  the  presence  of 
lactic  acid  among  the  products  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  Stadeler  also  suggests 
that  chitin  (at  least  in  Crustacea)  may  be  formed  by  the  union  of  lactate  of  ammonium 
with  gum,  and  elimination  of  water : 

[C^H'OIH.NH^  -1-  C^H'iO'  =  CH'^NO'  +  2H=0], 

Acid  lact.ite  of  Gum.  Chitin. 

ammonium 

Liasmuch  as  he  has  found  gum  in  the  juices  of  crabs  and  other  Crustacea,  and  the  pre* 
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enee  of  lactic  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  of  the  lower  animals  is  by  no  means  im- 
irobable. 

CKXVXATXTE.  A  sulphide  of  lead  and  bismuth,  also  containing  copper,  from 
!Jhiriate  in  I'oru,  where  it  occurs,  -with  pyrites  and  heavy  spar,  in  foliated  masses, 
learalile  in  three  directions  in  one  zone,  one  making  an  angle  with  the  second  of  153°, 
,nd  with  the  third  of  133^.  Specific  gravity  6'920  ;  colour  lead-grey;  lustre  metallic. 
According  to  Rammelsberg's  analysis  (Pogg.  Ann.  bsjcxviii.  320)  it  contains  18'00S, 
10-9.5  Bi,  16-73  Pb,  2--12  Co,  1-02  Fe,  witli  trace  of  silver,  and  0-59  insoluble  matter 
=  99-71),  whence  the  formula  2(Pb-;Cu=)S.Bi-S^    (Dana,  ii.  77.) 

CHXiiLBSTXTS.    See  Meteorites. 

C H Ii O i\  r«  T H ITS.    Native  arsenide  of  nickel  containing  cobalt,  also  called  white 
lickel.    (fSee  Nickel). 
CHXiOCARBETHillHtlBX:.    Syn.  with  Trichxobacetamide  (p.  6). 
CHIiORA.CETA.mZC  ACZS.    Syn.  with  Tetrachloeacetamide  (p.  6). 
CHI>0]i£iLCETA.iaXDS.    See  Acetamide  (p.  6). 

CHSaOK ACETIC  A.CXDS.  Two  of  these  compounds  are  known,  -viz.  mono-  and 
;-/-chloracctic  aciils,  both  being  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  glacial  acetic 
leid  under  the  influence  of  light,  tlie  former  when  the  acid  is  in  excess,  tlie  latter 
vhen  the  chlorine  and  the  acetic  acid  are  brought  together  in  the  exact  proportions 
'oquired  for  its  formation.  The  trichlorinated  acid  is  likewise  produced  in  several 
)tJier  reactions.  i)/chloracotic  acid  has  not  yet  been  olitained,  at  least  in  definite  form. 

nxonocbloracetlc  Acid,  or  simply  Cbloraoetic  Acid.  C-H^CIO  =  C-II^CIO. 
3.0.  (R.  Hoffmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  1.) — Dumas  had  observed  that,  in  the 
ireparation  of  trichloracetic  acid  by  the  aation  of  chlorine  on  acetic  acid  in  smishine, 
I  lower  substitution-product  is  always  oljtained,  especially  if  the  acetic  acid  is  in  ex- 
•ess,  in  the  form  of  an  uncrystallisable  acid,  which  however  he  did  not  succeed  in  pre- 
paring in  the  separate  state.  F.  Leblanc  afterwards  obtained  this  acid,  the  monochlor- 
ictic  acid,  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  liquid,  by  passing  chlorine  through  glacial  acetic 
icid  in  the  shade  ;  his  product  however  was  not  quite  pure.  More  recently  Hoffmann 
las  shown  that  the  chief  product  of  the  action  of  cldorine  on  excess  of  acetic  acid  in 
iunshine,  is  monochloracetic  acid,  and  that  this  acid,  when  piu-e,  is  solid  and  crj'stal- 
ine  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Preparation. — 1.  A  tubulated  retort  of  about  1  litre  capacity  and  containing  from 
lalf  a  pound  to  a  pound  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  is  placed  in  a  bath  containing  a  satiu-ated 
solution  of  nitrate  of  sodium  (boiling  at  120-'  C),  and  dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into 
ilie  retort  by  a  tube  inserted  through  the  tubulure  and  terminating  just  above  the 
liquid,  so  that  the  gas  may  mix  immediately  with  the  vapour  of  the  acid.  Tlie  neck 
jf  the  retort  having  a  wide  glass  tube  attached  to  it,  is  directed  upwards,  so  that  any 
icetic  acid  which  evaporates  undecomposed  may  be  condensed  and  flow  back  again, 
[vhilc  the  hydi-ochloric  acid  and  excess  of  chlorine  escape.  The  whole  apparatus  is 
placed  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  evolution  of  chlorine  is  so  regulated  that  the  upper  part 
jf  the  retort  always  appears  coloured  by  it.  The  stronger  the  light,  the  more  rapid  is 
the  absorption  of  chlorine ;  but  the  action  takes  place,  tliough  slowly,  even  under  a 
clouded  sky.  A  very  slow  substitution  of  chlorine  tor  hydrogen  likewise  takes  place  in 
the  dark  and  at  ordinary  temperatures.  As  the  formation  of  chloracetio  acid  goes  on, 
the  action  slackens,  so  that  it  is  best,  after  about  fifteen  hours'  exposure  to  sunshine,  or 
twice  as  long  to  difilised  daylight,  to  expel  the  excess  of  chlorine  from  the  apparatus  by 
1  steam  of  cb'y  air,  and  rectify  the  product  in  a  smaller  retort.  The  portion  which  dis- 
tils below  130°  C.  consists  almost  wholly  of  unaltered  acetic  acid,  and  may  be  used  in 
I  subsequent  jjreparation.  That  which  passes  over  between  130°  and  190°  is  easily  se- 
parated, by  repeated  rectification,  into  acetic  and  a  thick  liquid  which  boils  between 
185°  and  187°,  and  either  solidfies  immediately  into  a  mass  of  white  needle-shaped 
n-ystals,  or  yields  after  some  time,  large,  isolated,  transparent,  colourless  rhombic 
tables,  while  the  greater  portion  remains  liquid,  but  if  shaken  up  or  stirred  with  a 
jlass  rod,  solidifies  suddenly  and  with  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  the  crystals 
previously  formed  becoming  opaque  and  white  like  porcelain.  The  crystalline  mass, 
ivhich  melts  between  45°  and  47°,  consists  of  nearly  pure  monocliloracetic  acid,  mixed 
lowever  with  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid,  which  mny  be  removed  by  dccantation  and 
'ajjid  pressure,  and  used,  together  with  the  portion  of  the  original  liquid  which  distilled 
lelow  130°,  in  a  subsequent  preparation.  The  expressed  crystals  are  placed  on  bibu- 
ous  paper  and  completely  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  a  few  lumps  of  hydi-ate 
)f  potassium,  and  then  redistilled,  the  first  and  last  portions  of  the  distillate  being  re- 
ected.  As  they  are  very  deliquescent,  they  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  from 
he  ail'.  (Hoffmann.) 

In  the  first  distillation  and  in  the  subsequent  rectifications,  there  is  obtained  a  sraaU 
luantity  of  a  liquid  which  boils  above  190°,  and  appears  to  contain  an  acetic  acid  with 
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more  than  1  at.  hydrogen  replaced  by  chlorine.  It  yielded  in  different  experiments 
from  48  to  50  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  which  docs  not  agree  with  the  formula  either  of 
diehloracetic  (requiring  55'0-l)  or  of  trichloracetic  acid  (requiring  65'13  per  cent,  of 
chlorine).  In  one  experiment,  this  liquid,  on  being  saturated  'n"ith  baryta,  yielded, 
besides  monochloracetate  of  barium,  a  small  quantity  of  small,  opaque,  warty  crystals, 
the  composition  of  which  seemed  to  show  that  they  contained  a  higher  chlorinated 
acid ;  but  in  no  instance,  even  when  the  purest  crystallised  acetic  acid  was  used  and 
the  absorption  took  place  in  the  brightest  sunshine,  was  any  definite  diehloracetic  or 
trichloracetic  obtained,  tlie  chief  pi'oduct  being  invai'iably  monochloracetic  acid. 
Neither  was  any  oxalic  acid  formed,  as  in  Dumas'  preparation  of  trichloracetic  acid 
(p.  877).  (Hoffmann.) 

2.  Monochloracetic  acid  is  also  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  the  action  of  water 
on  monoehlorinated  chloride  of  acetyl.  On  distilling  the  liquid,  the  thermometer  rises 
from  100°  to  180°,  and  the  liquid  which  passes  over  at  that  temperature  solidifies  in 
a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  (Wurtz.) 

Properties. — The  acid  crystallises  from  fusion  in  rhombic  tables,  having  acute  angles 
of  77°  or  78° ;  from  solution  in  acetic  acid — -e.g.  from  the  liquids  obtained  in  the 
first  distillation  between  180°  and  186°,  and  between  186°  and  190°— in  crystals  hav- 
ing a  prismatic  character,  and  very  much  resembling  those  of  trichloracetic  acid.  Melt- 
ing point  62°.  It  contracts  strongly  in  solidifying,  and  generally  gives  off  numerous 
air-bubbles.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  melted  acid  at  73°,  is  1'366  as  compared  with 
water  at  19°,  and  1-39-17  compared  with  water  at  73°.  Boiling  point  from  185°  to 
187'8°.  It  distQs  undecomposed,  and  when  pure  solidifies  in  the  neck  of  the  retort; 
but  if  mixed  with  acetic  acid,  remains  liquid  below  its  ordinary  point  of  soUdification. 
When  kept  for  some  time  at  a  temperatiu-e  near  its  melting  point,  it  sublimes  in  long 
spicul;ir  crystals.  It  is  nearly  inodorous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  its  vapoiir  has 
a  pungent  suffocating  odour.  It  has  a  strong  acid  taste,  attacks  the  cuticle,  and  raises 
blisters  if  kept  on  it  for  some  time.  It  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  very  easily 
in  water,  producing  considerable  fall  of  temperature. 

Decompositions. — 1.  The  acid  is  decomposed  by  pentacMoride  of  phosphorus,  with 
formation  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  and  monoehlorinated  chloride  of  acetyl,  but  tha 
two  chlorides  cannot  be  separated  by  distillation,  as  they  both  boil  at  about  110°. 
AVhen  the  product  was  repeatedly  distilled  with  small  portions  of  acid  chloracetate  of 
potassium,  the  residues  of  the  last  distillations  yielded  at  high  temperatures  a  large 
proportion  of  chloracetic  acid,  the  last  portions  of  which  boiled  as  high  as  200°,  and 
had  a  more  penetrating  odonr,  probably  arising  from  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity 
of  the  anhydrous  acid. — 2.  The  acid  heated  with  potash-ley,  ammonia,  haryta-waUr, 
or  lime-water,  immediately  yields  a  chloride  of  the  alkali-metal  and  glycoUic  acid. 
(Kekul6.) 

C-H=C1M0=  +  H=0  =  MCI  +  C^H^O'. 

3.  Chloracetic  acid  is  reduced  by  potes»(OT-«/nn/'(7a?re  or  sodiuin-amalgam  to  acetic 
acid,  in  the  same  manner  as  trichloracetic  acid ;  the  decomposition  is  however  incom- 
plete, and  is  attended  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  (Hoffmann.) 

The  Chloe  ACETATES,  C-H'-CEVIO-,  are  obtained  by  digesting  the  oxides  or  carbo- 
nates in  the  aqueous  acid:  they  are  for  the  most  part  easily  soluble  and  crystallisable. 

Chloracetate  of  Ammonium  decomposes  by  evaporation  like  the  potassium-salt. 
It  is  more  soluble  than  that  salt,  and  solidifies  only  from  a  perfectly  viscid  solution,  in 
the  form  of  a  crystalline  cake,  which  deliquesces  on  exposm-e  to  the  air. 

Chloracetate  of  Barium.  C-H'-'ClBaO*  +  H-0. — May  be  obtained,  even  wiih 
very  small  quantities  of  material,  in  distinct  prismatic  crystals,  apparently  belonging 
to  the  trimetric  system,  and  containing  39'99  per  cent,  barium  (by  calculation  40'06). 
Decomposes  but  httle  during  evaporation,  and  separates  out  almost  completely  on  cool- 
ing from  a  hot  saturated  solution.  (Hoffmann.) 

Chloracetate  of  Potassium,  a.  Neutral.  2C=H=C1K;0=  +  3H-0.— Obtained 
by  satm-ating  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  potassium  and  evaporating  to  a  sjTup  in  vacuo 
over  oil  of  vitriol.  It  then  separates  in  thin  colourless  laminse,  which  may  be  obtained 
pure  by  di-aining  on  bibulous  paper.  It  is  not  deliquescent,  and  does  not  give  up  its 
water  of  crystallisation  at  100°  C,  but  is  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature,  yielding 
chloride  of  potassium,  glycoUic  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  glycolide,  C^H'O^ 
(Kekule,  Ann.  Ch.  Phai-m.  cv.  288): 

C-H=C1K02  =  KCl  +  Cm^OK 

It  is  also  decomposed  when  its  solution  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  is  very  so- 
luble in  water.  After  drying  in  vacuo,  it  yielded  24-63  per  cent,  potassium  (by  calcu- 
lution,  24-55). 

b.  Acid.  C^H'CLKO^C'H'CIO^— When  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  is  mixed  with 
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s  much  acid  as  it  already  contains,  the  whole  solidifies  to  a  thick  pulp  of  small  white 
learly  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  draining  ou  bibulous  paper  or  by  drying  over 
>il  of  \'itriol.    Sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Chlor  acetate  of  Silver.  C-H'-ClAgO-. — Ahot  solution  of  the  acid  saturated  with 
ixide  of  silver,  yields  the  salt  on  cooling  in  splendid  rhombo'idal,  iridescent  lamin;e 
Wurtz). — Anhydrous.  Dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot  water,  and  is 
asily  obtained  by  cooling,  in  small  nacreous  scales,  which  blacken  ou  exposiu-e  to 
ight,  and  yield  chloride  of  silver.  Between  110^  and  120°  C.  it  decomposes  with  a  Idnd 
if  explosion,  emitting  the  same  odour  as  the  acid  when  it  evaporates,  and  leaving 
hloride  of  silver,  mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  metallic  silver. 

CMoracctate  of  Eth>/1.  C^H'CIO-  =  C^ffClO-.C'ff.  (E.  Willm,  Ann.  Ch. 
^hys.  [3]  xHx.  97.) — Obtained  by  the  action  of  alcohol  on  monochlorinated  chloride  of 
icetyl : 

C^H'O  +  C^H^CPO  =  C^H'CIO^  +  HCl. 

Dhe  action,  which  is  very  violent,  must  be  moderated  by  cooUng  the  vessel  externally, 
ind  as  soon  as  it  is  finished,  the  product  may  be  washed  with  water,  dehydrated  by 
hloride  of  calcium  and  rectified. 

Colom-less  liquid,  having  an  ethereal  odour  and  burning  taste,  heavier  than  water 
ind  insoluble  in  that  liqiiid.  Boils  at  143°'o  C.  wheu  the  barometer  stands  at  758°  mm. 
i^apour-density  4'46. 

The  ether  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  green  at  the  edges.  It  is  decomposed  by 
)otash,  into  alcohol  and  chloracetic  acid,  which  then  suffers  fui'thcr  decomposition, 
'ielding  chloride  and  acetate  of  potassiumi 

Tricbloracetic  Acid.  C-HCPO^  =  C-CPO.H.O.  (Dumas,  J.  Chim.  med.  vi. 
)59  ;  also  Ann.  Ch.  Pharni.  xxxii.  101;  Ann.  Ch.  I'hys.  Ixxiii.  75;  Melsens,  Ann. 
]h.  Phys.  [3]  X.  233  ;  Malaguti,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xvi.  10 ;  Kolbe,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
iv.  182;  Gm.  ix.  209;  Gerh.  i.  749.)— This  acid  was  discovered  by  Dumas  in  1839. 
t  is  produced :  1.  By  the  action  of  6  at.  di'y  chlorine  gas  on  1  at.  glacial  acetic  acid  in 
uushine  (Dumas) : 

C=H^O-  +  6C1  =  C-nCPO=  +  3HC1. 

!.  In  the  oxidation  of  solulile  chloral  by  a  mixtm-e  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate 
)f  potassium,  and  of  chloral  either  soluble  or  insoluble,  by  fuming  nitric  acid  (Kolbe) : 
C^HCPO  +  0  =  C=HCPO% 

5.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  in  sunshine  ou  dichloride  of  carbon  covered  with  a 
ayer  of  water  (Kolbe)  : 

C^CP  +  iWQ  +  CP  =  C=nCP02  +  3HC1; 

part  of  the  C-Cl'  is  at  the  same  time  converted  into  C-CP. — 4.  In  the  decomposition 
jf  chloride  of  trichloracetyl  (chloraldehyde)  by  water  (Malaguti): 

C-Cl'O  +  WO  =  C=HCPO=  +  HCl. 

5.  In  the  decomposition  of  perchlorinated  formic  ether  by  water  (Cloez,  Ann.  Ch 
Phys.  [3]  xvii.  300) : 

C''CPO=  +  2H=0  =  C^HCPO^  +  C02  +  3HCL 

Preparation. — 1.  When  glacial  acetic  acid  is  exposed  to  the  sun  in  bottles  of  5  or  6 
litres  capacity  (in  the  proportion  of  0'8  or  0  9  gi-ms.  of  the  acid  to  1  litre  of  chlorine) 
crystals  of  trichloracetic  acid  make  their  appearance  in  about  a  day,  together  with  a 
snuill  quantity  of  oxalic  acid.  On  opening  the  bottles,  a  mixture  of  hydi'ochloric  acid 
gas  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  a  sutFocating  vapoiu-,  escapes  with  force. 
The  bottles  are  then  left  open  for  some  hours,  tiU  the  gaseous  mixture  is  completely  ex- 
pelled, and  washed  out  witli  a  small  quantity  of  water,  whereby  a  concentrated  solution 
of  tricliloracetic  acid  is  obtained,  mixed,  however,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  undecom- 
posed  acetic  acid,  and  oxaHc  acid.  When  this  solution  is  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil 
of  vitriol  and  hydrate  of  potassium,  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  part  of  the  acetic 
acid  escape,  and  the  solution  then  yields  crystals,  first  of  oxalic,  afterwards  of  trichlor- 
acetic acid.  The  mother-liquor  distilled  with  pbosjslioric  anhydride,  which  decomposes 
tlie  oxalic  acid,  yields  a  distillate  of  acetic  acid,  and  then,  on  changing  the  receiver,  of 
trichloracetic  acid,  which  soon  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  Lastly,  the  crystals 
are  left  for  some  hours  in  vacuo  on  several  sheets  of  white  blotting  paper,  so  that  the 
admixed  acetic  acid  may  soak  into  the  paper.  (Dumas.) 

2.  Insoluble  chloral  is  treated  with  faming  nitric  acid,  and  the  action,  which  is  at 
first  attended  with  evolution  of  heat  and  abundant  evolution  of  red  fumes,  is  afterwards 
assisted  by  the  appUcation  of  a  gentle  heat,  tUl  the  flakes  of  insoluble  chloral  have  com- 
pletely disappeared ;  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  then  distilled  otf ; 
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and  the  remaining  portion  is  left  to  evaporate  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  -v-itriol  and  hydrate 
of  potassium.  Crystallised  trichloracetic  acid  then  remains,  free  from  nitric,  acetic, 
and  oxalic  acid,  but  generally  retaining  traces  of  chloral.  (Kolbe.) 

3.  When  dichloride  of  carbon,  C-Cl',  is  placed  in  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine  gas, 
covered  with  a  film  of  water,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  there  is  formed,  besides  C-CP, 
an  aqueous  solution  of  trichloracetic  acid,  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline 
state  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  Hme.  (Kolbe.) 

4.  Chloraldehyde  is  dissolved  in  water ;  and  the  solution  containing  hydrochloric  acid 
is  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oU.  of  vitriol  and  hydi'ate  of  potassium,  whereby  trichlor- 
acetic aoid  is  obtained  in  beautiful  crystals.  (Malaguti.) 

Properties. — Trichloracetic  acid  forms  colourless  rhombohedrons.  It  melts  above 
46°  C,  and  in  cooling  begins  to  solidify  at  45°;  if  the  mass  be  then  shaken,  the  tem- 
perature rises  to  46°,  which  is  therefore  tlie  melting  point.  In  the  fused  state,  it  has. 
a  density  of  1-617  at  46°,  that  of  water  at  15°  being  I'OOO.  Boils  between  195°  and 
200°  without  any  decomposition,  and  sublimes  in  the  form  of  a  silvery  crust.  Vapour- 
density  =  5'3,  by  calculation  5  637,  the  difference  arising  from  partial  decomposition. 
The  acid  has  a  faint  odour  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  when  heated  tiU  it  volatilises, 
it  emits  a  pungent  and  suffocating  odour.  It  lias  a  caustic,  sour  taste,  and  makes  the 
tongue  white,  like  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  It  destroys  the  cuticle,  causing  it  to  peel  oflf 
on  the  following  day,  and  if  left  for  some  time  on  the  skin,  produces  blisters.  It 
reddens  litmus  strongly,  but  does  not  bleach  it,  even  after  a  considerable  time.  It 
deliquesces  in  the  air  and  dissolves  readily  in  water.  (Dumas.) 

Dtco7npositions. —  1.  When  the  acid  is  heated  with  strong  sidphuric  acid,  part  of  it 
distils  over  unchanged,  and  crystallises  in  rhombohedrons ;  the  rest  is  resolved  into 
hydrochloric  acid,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  carbonic  oxide  (Dumas).  [Perhaps  in  this 
manner:  C^HCPO^  +  WO  =  3HC1  +  CO  +  CO^].— 2.  When  it  is  heated  with 
excess  of  potash-solution,  ebullition  takes  place,  continuing  after  the  vessel  has  been 
removed  from  the  fire  ;  the  first  products  of  the  action  are  chloroform  and  carbonate 
of  potassium ;  but  on  further  boiling  with  the  alkaline  liquid,  the  chloroform  is  resolved 
into  formate  and  chloride  of  potassium.    (Dumas.) — First: 

C^HCPO^  +    K=0  =  CHCP    +  K=CO' 
then :  CHCP      +  2K^0  =  CHKO^  +  3KC1. 

Wlien  the  acid  is  boiled  with  baryta-water,  carbonate  of  barium  is  precipitated  and 
chloroform  evolved  (Dumas). —  3.  The  acid  boiled  with  excess  of  ammonia,  is  re- 
solved into  carbonate  of  ammonium,  which  sublimes,  and  chloroform,  which  sinks  down 
as  an  oil  (Dumas) : 

C'HCPO-  +  (NH')=0  =  (NH<)=.CO'  +  CHCP. 

4.  Aqueous  trichloracetic  acid,  or  either  of  its  salts  dissolved  in  water,  is  decomposed 
hy  potassium-amalgam  (1  pt.  potassium  to  150  pts.  mercury)  with  evolution  of  heat, 
and  reconverted  into  acetate  of  potassium  (Mel sens).  If  the  amalgam  is  not  in 
excess  in  proportion  to  the  acid,  no  hydrogen  is  evolved.  Antimonide  of  potassium, 
or  potassium  alone,  or  zinc  with  sulphuric  acid,  does  not  effect  the  transformation, 
but  causes  an  evolution  of  hydi-ogen  gas  (Melsens). — If  instead  of  6  at.  potassium, 
only  3  at.  be  used  in  the  form  of  potassium-amalgam,  no  acetic  acid  is  produced,  but 
apparently  an  acid  containing  a  smaller  quantity  of  chlorine  than  trichloracetic  acid. 
6.  Zinc  dissolves  in  aqueous  trichloracetic  acid,  and  forms,  besides  chloride  of  zinc, 
a  zinc-salt  which  appears  to  contain  dichloracetic  acid  C'-CPH-O^  Trichloracetic 
acid  is  also  reduced  to  acetic  aoid  in  the  galvanic  circuit  of  a  two-pair  Bimsen's  zinc- 
carbon  battery,  with  electrodes  of  amalgamated  zinc.  (Kolbe.) 

Teichloracetates. —  Trichloracetic  acid  is  monobasic,  like  acetic  acid,  the 
formula  of  its  salts  being  C^MCPO  ". 

Trichloracetate  of  Ammonium..  C^(NH')C1'0-  +  2H-0. —  The  aqueous  acid 
saturated  with  ammonia,  and  evaporated  at  ordinary  temperatm-es,  either  in  vacuo 
or  in  the  air,  yields  crystals  (Dumas).  The  salt  is  likewise  produced  when  trichlor- 
acetamide  is  brought  in  contact  with  aqueous  ammonia  or  very  dilute  nitric  acid 
(Malaguti,  Cloez).  It  crystallises  in  beautiful  prisms  (containing  2  at.  water,  melts 
at  80°  ;  boils  between  110°  and  115°  C,  giving  off  vapom-s  of  chloroform  and  acid  car- 
bonate of  ammonium,  the  latter  appearing  in  peculiax  abundance  at  145° ;  and  solidifies 
at  160°  in  yellowish,  micaceous  scales  of  anhydi-ous  trichloracetate  of  ammonium, 
which  are  tasteless,  dissolve  readily  in  water,  and  give  off  ammonia  when  treated  ■with 
potash,  even  in  the  cold.  At  a  higlier  tomperatiu'e,  these  scales  fuse,  and  are  resolved 
into  cai'bonic  oxide,  phosgene,  and  sal-ammoniac  vapour.  (Malaguti.) 

Decomposition  of  the  crystallised  salt : 

C2(NH^)CP02  +  2IP0  =  CHCP  +  NH*.H  CO'  +  H^O. 
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Decomposition  of  the  anhydrous  salt : 

C\NH')CP02  =  CO  +  CCT-0  +  NH^Cl. 

Trichloracctate  of  Potassium.  2C-KCP0^  +  H-0. — The  aqueous  acid  neu- 
ralised  with  carbonate  of  potassium  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  sillcy  needles, 
rhich  decompose  with  a  kind  of  detonation  when  gently  heated,  and  absorb  only  a 
mall  quantity  of  water  when  exposed  to  damp  air.  (Dumas.) 

The  Barium  and  Calcium  salts  are  neutral  and  dissolve  very  readily  in  water. 
Dumas.) 

Trichloracctate  of  Silver.  C^AgCFO^. — Escently  precipitated  oxide  of  silver 
mmersed  in  the  aqueous  acid  is  converted  into  grey  laminie  which  dissolve  in  a  larger 
[uantity  of  water,  and  crystallise  therefrom  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol 
.nd  in  the  dark,  in  crystalline  granules  and  lamince.  The  salt  is  very  readily  decom- 
)0sed  by  light.  When  lieated  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  it  detonates  violently,  giving  off, 
he  same  odour  as  trichloracetic  acid  wlien  it  evaporates,  and  leaves  vegetations  of 
nu-e  chloride  of  sUver.  If  it  be  moistened  with  alcohol  and  the  alcohol  set  on  fire,  it 
lecomposes  more  quietly,  and  without  projection.  (Dumas.) 

Trichloracctate  of  Ethyl.     Trichloracetic  Ether.     C^CPO^.C-'H^.  —  Obtained 
■itiier  by  distilling  tricldoracetic  acid  with  alcohol  and  a  .small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
icid  (Dumas),  or  by  gradually  adding  chloraldehyde  to  alcohol.  (Malaguti.) 
C-CPO  +  C'H«0  =  C^CPO^.C^H"  +  HCl. 

Chloral- 
dehyde. 

The  product  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  is  precipitated  by  water,  washed 
vith  water,  and  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  a  colourless  oil,  smelling  like 
(ejipormint.    Specific  gravity  1'367.    Boiling  point  161°.    Vapour-density  6'64. 

Aqueous  potash  decomposes  it,  forming  alcohol  and  trichloracctate  of  potassium  : 
C^CPO-.C^H*  +  KHO  =  C^H^O  +  C^CPKOs. 

Ammonia  converts  into  tricliloracetamide,  N.H'.C'CPO  (p.  22). 

Exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  dayliglit,  and  in  direct  sunshine,  it  yields  the 
lame  products  as  acetate  of  ethyl  (p.  22).  It  is  isomeric  with  the  compound  obtained 
)y  passing  dry  chlorine  through  dichloracetic  ether  contained  in  a  vessel,  the  upper 
)art  of  which  is  protected  from  the  light.  The  two  compounds  are  distinguished 
rom  each  other  by  their  behavioiu'  with  potasli,  the  latter  yielding,  not  tricUoracetato 
if  potassium,  but  chloride  of  potassium,  deliquescent  chlorinated  potassium-salts,  and 
I  sweet  oily  liquid  no  longer  decomposible  by  potash.  (Leblanc.) 

The  higher  chlorinated  compounds  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  acetate  of 
'thyl  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  tricliloracetic  acid  with  ethyl  in  which  the  hy- 
Irogen  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  chlorine :  tlnis  tetracliloracetio  etlier  O^H^CPO^ 
=  C'^CPO-.C-H^Cl ;  perchloracetic  ether,  C^CPO^  =  C^CPO».C'CP.  All  these  com- 
jouuds,  indeed,  when  treated  with  potash,  yield  trichloracctate  of  potassium,  e.g. : 

C'CPO^  +  2KH0  =  2C^CPK02  +  2HC1. 
i^ome  of  them  however  appear  to  be  susceptible  of  isomeric  modifications. 

Trichloracctate  of  Methyl.  C-CPO'-'.CH'. — Obtained  by  processes  exactly 
limilar  to  those  which  yield  the  ethyl-compound,  viz.  by  distilling  the  acid  with  wood- 
ipirit  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  the  action  of  wood-spirit  on  chloraldehj'de.  It  is  a 
'olourless  oil,  heavier  than  water,  and  smelling  Kke  peppermint.  It  is  isomeric  with 
he  compound  C^H^CPO",  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  acetate  of  methyl.  The 
wo  compounds  arc  not  liowever  identical ;  for  the  former  is  converted  by  potash  into 
nethyl-alcohol  and  trichloracctate  of  potassium  (together  with  formate  and  chloride 
)f  potassium  resulting  from  the  further  action  of  the  potash,  p.  45) ;  the  latter  when 
reated  with  potash  yields  chloride  and  formate  of  potassium,  together  with  chlorome- 
;hylase,  CHCl.    (Laurent,  see  p.  23.) 

Tricliloracetato  of  methyl  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  sunshine,  is  converted 
nto  perchlorometliylic  acetate,  C-'CPO^,  a  compo'and  also  produced  by  the  continued 
ictlon  of  chlorine  on  acetate  of  methyl. 

CKZiORil.CETOSf£S.    f-^oe  AcETONi:  (p.  29). 

CHIiOBACETOSriTBIIiE.    See  Acetoniteile  (p.  33). 

CHXiORACETVIi.  C-H'-'CIO. — The  radicle  of  cliloracetic  acid,  chloracetamide,  &c. 

Ti-h-liliiriii-iiiiU  C'Cr'O,  is  the  radicle  of  trichloracetic  acid,  trichloracetamidc,  chloral, 
•hluraldrliyde,'  cliloralido,  &e. 

CHIiOKACETYPHISE.  TrichJoraciphosphide.  Pfwsphicle  of  Triehloraccf)/l  ami 
Hydrogen.  C-H-'CITO  =  P.H^.C^CPO.— This  compound,  the  analogue  of  triclilor- 
icetamide,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  trichloracetyl  on  phosphorctted 
lydrogcn  : 

C'CPO.Cl  -I-  PIP  =  HCl  +  P.IP.C^CPO, 
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also,  together  with  oxychloride  of  carton,  when  phosphoretted  hydrogen  is  passed  into 
heated  perchloroformie  ether : 

C'CV>0^  +  PH'  =  P.H^C=CPO  +  COCP  +  HCl. 

It  forms  small,  -white,  crystalline  scales,  having  a  slightly  alliaceous  odour  and  bitter 
taste.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  decomposes  when 
heated,  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue  containing  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in 
■water;  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  wood-spirit.  (Cloez,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xvii.  309.) 

CHI.OKAK.  Hydride  of  TricMoracetijl.  C-HCPO  =  C^CPO.H.— This  body  was 
discovered  by  Liebig  in  1832  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  i.  189),  and  further  examined  by 
Dumas  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ivi.  123)  and  Stadeler  (Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  Ld.  101).  It 
is  the  ultimate  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  alcohol : 

C^H'^0  +  CP  =  C'^HCPO  +  5HC1. 

Probably  the  alcohol  is  first  converted  into  aldehyde  by  abstraction  of  2H ;  and  in 
this  compound  3H  are  afterwards  replaced  by  3C1  (see  Alcohol).  Choral  cannot, 
however,  be  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  on  aldehyde ;  it  appears  to  be 
produced  in  the  first  instance,  but  is  quickly  converted  into  other  products.  For  the 
production  of  chloral  from  alcohol,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  alcohol  be  anhy- 
drous ;  if  water  is  present,  aldehyde,  acetal,  acetic  acid,  acetic  ether,  and  other  pro- 
ducts are  formed  instead  of  cliloral ;  these  products  also  accompany  the  chloral,  even 
when  the  preparation  is  made  with  absolute  alcohol  (see  Axcohol,  Bccomposition  by 
Chlorine,  p.  74).  Chloral  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  starch  or 
sugar.  (Stadeler.) 

Preparation. — 1.  From  alcohol.  Pure  and  dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  absolute 
.icohol  contained  in  a  tubulated  retort  having  its  neck  directed  upwards,  and  fitted 

with  a  long  condensing  tube,  which  passes  down 
Fig,  127.  \b  to  the  bulb,  and  projects  considerably  above  the 

I  extremity  of  the  neck  to  cany  off  uncondensed 
^^-J  gases ;  the  chlorine  is  introduced  through  the 
^^-'"^^  tubulus.  Or  the  alcohol  may  be  contained  in  a 
'       7  ^^'•''''^  tube  bent,  as  shown  in  jig.  127,  the  middle  por- 

/        ^.'■''''^  tion  being  2  or  3  ft.  long,  and  placed  at  a  slight 

/  ^^^'^■'^  inclination,  so  that  the  chlorine  entering  at  the 

ffl  /--'^'^  lower  part,  may  pass  through  a  column  of  alcohol 

of  considerable  length  but  no  great  height.  The 
chlorine  is  best  evolved  from  a  mixture  of  common  salt,  peroxide  of  manganese  and 
Kidphuric  acid  (which  gives  it  off  more  regularly  than  hydrochloric  acid  and  maganese); 
it  must  be  passed  first  through  a  wash-bottle  contaiuing  water,  and  then  through  sul- 
phuric acid  or  over  chloride  of  calcium,  to  dry  it.  The  unabsorbed  chlorine,  together 
with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  vapour  of  hydrochloric  ether,  may  be  passed  into  two 
Woulfe's  bottles,  and  thence  into  the  open  air,  so  that  the  operator  may  not  be  annoyed 
by  it.  At  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  the  alcohol  is  cooled  by  affusion  of  cold 
water,  to  prevent  it  from  taking  fire  and  depositing  soot ;  but  afterwards,  when  the 
absorption  of  the  chlorine  diminishes,  and  the  liquid  assumes  a  yeUow  colour,  it  must 
be  gradually  heated,  and  at  last  nearly  to  the  boding  point ;  200  grammes  of  alcohol 
reqiure  the  passage  of  a  rapid  stream  of  chlorine  to  be  continued  for  15  or  20  hours, 
involving  a  consumption  of  about  1200  litres  of  chlorine  gas.  The  alcohol  becomes 
continually  thicker,  acquires  a  higher  boiling  point,  and  is  finally  converted  into  a 
hea's'y  syrup,  which,  after  standing  for  some  days,  solidifies  completely  to  a  soft,  white 
crystalline  mass,  consisting  of  hydrate  of  chloral,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  undecomposed  alcohol :  Crude  Hydrate  of  ChoraJ.  If  a  sample 
of  the  liquid,  after  being  agitated  with  four  times  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
set  aside,  does  not  in  a  few  hours  form  a  solid  stratum  of  insoluble  chloral  above  the 
oil  of  vitriol,  the  passage  of  the  chlorine  must  be  continued  for  a  still  longer  time. 
The  solidified  crystalline  mass  is  heated  till  it  melts,  briskly  agitated  with  4  to  6 
times  its  bulk  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  does  not  heat  or  blacken  it ;  left  at  rest  tUl 
the  dehydrated  chloral  has  risen  to  the  top  of  the  sulphiu'ic  acid,  a  result  which  may 
be  accelerated  by  gentle  heating ;  and  the  transparent,  colom-less  film  of  chloral  ia 
immediately  decanted  by  means  of  a  pipette.  If  the  sulphuric  acid  contains  water, 
it  is  particularly  necessary  to  decant  as  quickly  as  possible,  before  the  chloral  is 
thereby  converted  into  insoluble  chloral.  Lastly,  the  chloral  is  distilled  over  lime 
which  has  been  slaked  and  subsequently  ignited,  to  remove  hydi'ochloric  acid,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  lime  below  the  sm'face  of  the  liquid,  as  it  ^vill 
otherwise  decompose  the  vapour  and  become  red-hot.  In  this  manner  the  chloral 
is  obtauied  tolerably  pure;  but  it  still  contains  traces  of  water  and  alcohol,  which 
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may  be  removed  by  repeated  treatment  with  su]]pliunc  acid,  tlie  chloral  being  each 
time  rectified  over  lime.  AH  these  operations  must  be  performed  in  well  closed  vessels. 
(Liebig.) 

2.  By  distilling  starch  or  sugar  with  hydi-ochloric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese 
(Stadeler).  1  pt.  of  starch,  or  gTape-sugar,  or  common  sugar,  is  gently  heated  with 
7  pts.  of  commercial  hydrochloric  acid  free  from  sulj^hiu'ous  acid  and  diluted  with  an 
equal  vokime  of  water,  till  the  paste  (formed  when  starch  is  used)  has  become  fluid  ; 
the  liquid,  when  cold,  is  introduced,  together  with  3  pts.  of  manganese  and  a  small 
quantity  of  common  salt  (to  fix  the  sidphiu'ic  acid  produced  from  the  sulphurous  acid 
in  the  commercial  hydrochloric  acid)  into  a  capacious  flask,  in  which  it  is  heated  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  boUing  point ;  and  the  fire  is  then  completely  removed.  The 
mass  swells  up,  giving  off  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  continues  to  boil 
for  some  time  by  itself.  As  soon  as  the  ebuUition  slackens,  it  must  be  kept  up  by 
fresh  application  of  heat,  and  the  distillate  collected,  as  long  as  it  becomes  turbid  when 
mixed  \vith  tolerably  strong  jjotash-ley  (in  consequence  of  sejsaration  of  chloroform 
from  the  chloral).  More  hydrochloric  acid  is  tlien  repeatedly  introduced  into  the  flask 
by  small  portions,  till  the  distillate  no  longer  smells  of  chloral,  or  becomes  turbid  with 
potash.  The  watery  distillate  is  carefully  freed  from  the  colom'less  oil-drops,  heavier 
than  water  and  smelling  of  chloroform,  which  are  produced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
distillation ;  and  saturated  witli  common  salt,  in  order  to  raise  its  boiling  point  and 
retain  the  water.  It  is  then  redistilled,  and  the  resulting  distillate  is  freed  from  a 
sulphur-yeUow  very  pungent  oU,  and  distUled  several  times  more  with  common  salt, 
the  oily  drops  being  each  time  removed,  in  order  to  obtain  aqueous  chloral  as  concen- 
trated as  possible,  and  as  free  as  possible  from  the  yellow  oil,  which  greatly  impedes 
the  purification.  * 

The  removal  of  this  oil  is  faciKtated  by  saturating  the  distillate,  before  each  rectifi- 
cation, with  chalk,  which  decomposes  the  oil,  but  does  not  attack  the  chloral.  The 
concentrated  solution  of  chloral  is  saturated  with  dry  chloride  of  calcium,  and  dis- 
tilled in  an  oU-bath  at  120°  C.  Hydrate  of  chloral  then  passes  over,  as  a  colourless 
liquid,  which  solidifies  in  the  receiver  into  a  crystalline  mass.  The  last  portions  of 
the  distillate  are  contaminated  with  a  brown  oily  substance.  1.  From  the  hydi-ate 
of  chloral  thus  obtained,  the  anhydrous  chloral  may  be  separated  by  distUlation,  and 
purified  in  the  manner  above  described.  (Stadeler.) 

Froferties. — Cliloral  is  a  thin  colourless  oil,  gi'easy  to  the  touch,  and  making  gi-ease- 
gpots  on  paper,  which,  however,  soon  disappear.  Specific  gravity  =  l-502at  18°C.,1"518 
at  0°,  1-49U3  at  22<^.  Boils  at  94-4°  (Liebig);  at  98-6  when  the  bat-ometer  stands  at 
760  mm.  (Kopp),  and  distils  without  decomposition.  Vapour-density  =  5'13.  It  has  a 
peculiar  pungent  odour,  and  excites  a  copious  flow  of  tears :  its  taste  is  greasy  and  slightly 
astringent.  It  acts  very  strongly  on  the  sldn,  especially  when  its  boiling  vapour  comes 
in  contact  therewith.  It  has  no  acid  reaction,  even  when  dissolved  in  water,  and  does 
not  precipitate  a  solution  of  silver. 

Mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  becomes  heated  and  solidifies,  forming  a 
mass  of  crystals  of  hydrate  of  choral,  C'-HCPO.H-O  :  a  larger  quantity  of  water  dis- 
solves it,  and  the  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo  deposits  the  hydi'ate  of  chloral  in  large 
rhombic  laminse.  The  hydrate  volatilises  gradually  in  the  air,  and  distils  without 
decomposition  when  heated.    Its  vapoiu'-density  is  2'76. 

Chloral  dissolves  also  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  absorbs  chlorine  gas  without 
further  change,  and  readily  dissolves  iodine,  bromine,  sulphm-,  and  p)hosphorus,  especi- 
ally when  heated.    The  iodine-solution  has  a  purple- coloui-. 

Dccovi'positions.  —  1.  Chloral  is  under  certain  circumstances  inclined  to  pass  into 
an  isomeric  insoluble  modification  (p.  64). — 2.  Anhydi'ons  chloral  distils,  for  the  most 
Y>mt  m\a\\axigex\,  ^t\\  strong  sidphurio  acid ;  but  when  hydrate  of  chloral  is  heated 
with  that  acid,  part  of  the  chloral  distils  over  in  the  anhycb-ous  state,  while  the  rest  is 
converted  into  chloralide  (p.  61),  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous 
acids,  and  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid.  This  reaction  serves  for  the  detection  of  chloral 
in  liquids.  The  liquid,  concentrated  by  several  distdlations  over  chloride  of  calcium, 
is  heated  for  some  time,  with  six  times  its  volume  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  to  12.3°  C, 
and  diluted,  after  coobng,  with  six  measures  of  water.  Chloralide  then  separates  out 
mixed  with  carbonaceous  particles ;  and  the  mixtm-e  washed,  pressed  between  paper, 
exhausted  with  ether  and  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  chloralide,  which  may  bQ 
fm-ther  pirrified  by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  and  recrystallisation  from  ether. — 
3.  Fuming  nitric  acid,  if  ultimately  aided  by  heat,  converts  chloral  into  trichloracetic 
acid  :  the  same  transformation  is  effected  by  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
chlorate  of  potassium. — 4.  Anhydrous  metallic  oxides,  such  as  baryta,  strontia,  lime, 
cupric  oxide,  mercui-ic  oxide,  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  exert  no  action  upon  chloral, 
when  that  liquid  is  distUled  over  them.    If,  however,  in  the  distillation  of  chloral  over 
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baryta,  strontia  or  lime,  a  portion  of  the  oxide  is  left  dry,  or  if  either  of  these  siibstauces 
is  heated  in  chloral  vapour  merely  to  100°,  it  becomes  red-hot,  and  complelely  de- 
composes the  choral,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  formation  of  a  metal- 
lic chloride  mixed  witli  charcoal. — 5.  Alkalis,  either  in  the  form  of  solid  hydrates 
or  of  aqueous  solutions,  decompose  chloral  readily  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with 
evolution  of  heat,  converting  it  into  formate  of  potassium  and  chloroform,  and  a  portion 
of  the  latter  compound  is  further  decomposed,  yielding  formate  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium : 

C-HCPO  +  KHO  =  CHKO^  +  CHCP. 

Chloral.  Formate  Chloroform. 

of  potassium. 

and  CHOP  +  4KH0  =  CHKO^  +  SKCl  +  2H=0. 

— 5.  Vapour  of  chloral  passed  over  red-hot  iron  yields  carbonic  oxide,  and  chloride 
of  U'on  mixed  with  charcoal. — 6.  Potassium,  in  contact  with  cliloral,  eliminates  hydrogen, 
and  forms  a  resinous  body  from  which  water  extracts  potash  and  choride  of  potassium. 
— 7.  Chloral  forms  with  ammonia  a  compound,  which,  like  aldehyde-ammonia,  reduces 
silver  in  the  specular  form,  and  from  which  sulphydric  acid  throws  down  a  sulphiu-etted 
compound  apparently  analogous  to  thialdiue  (Stiideler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  cvi.  253). 
—  8.  Sulphydric  acid  gas  passed  throtigh  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloral  separates 
a  sp)aringly  soluble  crystalline  compound,  which  is  probably  analogous  to  acetyl-mer- 
captau  (p.  107),  but  decomposes  much  more  easily,  giving  off  sulphydric  acid  even 
during  drying  (Stadeler).  —  9.  By  boiling  hydrate  of  chloral  with  hi/drocyanic 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  a  syrupy  acid  is  formed  resembling  lactic  acid.  These  last 
three  reactions  indicate  a  close  analogy  between  chloral  and  aldehyde,  which  is  fiu-ther 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  chloral  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  acid  sulphites 
of  alkali-metal.  (Stadeler.) 

Insoluble  Chloral,  Metachloral  {Gm.  vui.2  )5  ;  Gerh.i.671.)  —  Chloral  is  con- 
verted, under  certain  cii'cumstances,  into  an  isomeric  modification  insoluble  in  water. 
This  change  takes  place  spontaneously  when  chloral  is  preserved  in  a  stoppered 
bottle,  or  when  it  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  quantity  of  water  not  sufficient  to  con- 
vert it  into  the  hydrate.  Metachloral  thus  prepared  is  pure,  and  has  the  same  com- 
position as  chloral.  It  is  also  produced,  mixed,  however,  with  a  little  chloralide, 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  chloral.  A  layer  of  the  crude  hydrate  of  chloral 
obtained  in  the  preparation  of  chloral  from  alcohol  (p.  880),  left  in  contact  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  solidifies  in  a  few  hours  into  a  mass  of  insoluble  chloral.  Pure 
chloral  in  contact  with  six  times  its  volume  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  undergoes  the 
same  transformation  in  the  com-se  of  a  night.  The  metachloral  thus  obtained  may  be 
purified  from  chloralide  by  pulverising,  and  washing  it,  first  with  water  and  then  with 
alcohol. 

Metachloral  is  a  white  powder,  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  having  a  faint  aromatic 
odom\  It  volatilises  slowly  in  the  air  or  in  vacuo.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
andiither.  When  perfectly  dry,  it  is  reconverted  by  heat  into  soluble  cliloral.  at  1S0°C, 
according  to  Kolbe,  above  200°  according  to  Eegnault.  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
it  partly  distils  over  as  soluble  chloral,  but  a  considerable  portion  is  decomposed, 
with  formation  of  chloralide,  and  evolution  of  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  acids.  By 
fuming  nitric  acid,  metachloral  is,  Uke  cliloral,  converted  into  trichloracetic  acid  ;  but  it 
is  not  attacked  by  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium.  With 
solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis,  it  behaves  like  ordinary  chloral,  yielding  an  alkaline 
formate  and  chloroform ;  but  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is  less  as  the  alkali  is  more 
concentrated. 

CHSiOSSAIi,  AlWTriilC.    See  CHXCEAinxA.!.. 

CHlOSJAEi,  BSBSITIC.  This  name  was  applied  by  Kane  (Pogg.  Ann.  xliv. 
473)  to  a  pungent  vesicating  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1'33,  and  boiling  at  71°  C, 
which  is  obtained  by  passing  dry  chlorine  into  acetone.  Kane's  analysis  gives  56 '8 
per  cent,  chlorine ;  Liebig  found  only  52-6  per  cent.  It  is  probably  a  mixture  con- 
taining two  or  more  of  the  chloracetones  (p.  29). 

CHXiORA.1.,  PROPIONIC.  Hi/dridc  of  Pcntachloropropione,  C'CPO-.H.  This 
body  is 'found  amongst  the  products  obtained  by  distilling  starch  with  a  mixture  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese.  On  saturating  the  acid  distillate  with 
chalk  or  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  rectifying  over  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
the  propionic  chloral  passes  over  among  the  first  portions,  together  with  an  oil.  To 
remove  the  latter,  the  rectified  distillate  is  agitated  several  times  with  ice-cold  water, 
and  the  cold  satiu'ated  solution  is  decanted  and  heated,  the  propionic  chloral  then 
separating  in  heavy  drops  having  a  faint  yellow  colour.  By  diffasing  these  drops 
through  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  exposing  them  to  a  temperature  of  0°  0., 
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colourless  tables  are  obtained,  wliicli  may  be  purified  from  adhering  oil  by  pressure 
between  bibulous  paper.  They  consist  of  a  hydi'ate  containing  4  at.  water :  C^IICPO'''. 
4H-'0.    (Stiideler,  Handw.  d.  Chem.  Suppl.  ii.  796.) 

CKXiOI&AIiBXM.  CH'^Cl-. — A  crystalline  substance  contained  in  trichlorophenic 
acid  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  through  coal-tar.  It  is  separated  by  treating  the 
crude  acid  with  ammonia  and  alcohol,  or  better  with  ether,  whereupon  the  chloralbin 
remains  in  very  white  needles  ;  it  may  be  further  piu-ified  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling 
ether.  It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  alkalis.  It  boils 
at  190°  0.,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  fern-like  tufts.  At  a  higher  temperature, 
it  sublimes  w^ithout  alteration  and  crystallises  in  needles.  It  is  not  attacked  by  hot 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid.    (Laurent,  Eev.  scient.  vi.  72.) 

CHEiOSa.ffi.SiBEH'H'IiES.  These  compounds  are  aldehydes  in  which  the  hydrogen 
is  more  or  less  replaced  by  chlorine,  and  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  tlie  cor- 
responding acids  by  the  substitution  of  1  or  more  at.  chlorine  for  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  HO,  thus  : 

Chloraldehj'des.  Acids. 

Acetic       ....  C-H'O.Cl  C-H^O.HO 

Trichloracetic     .       .       .  C'CPO.Cl  C-CPO.HO 

Nitric  NO^.Cl  NO=.HO 

Sulphuric    ....  (SO-'')".GP  (SO-)".(HO)' 

Phosphoric.       .       .       .  (PO)"'.CP  (PO)"'.(HO)' 

The  chloraldehydes  are  a  more  numerous  class  of  compounds  than  the  alde- 
hydes themselves,  including  many  compounds  usually  denominated  oxychlorides, 
e.  g.  oxychloride  of  phosphorus.  They  bear  to  their  corresponding  acids  the  same 
relation  that  metallic  chlorides  bear  to  metallic  hydrates. 

The  term  chloraldebyde  is  also  specially  applied  to  the  second  compound  in  the 
above  list,  viz : 

Chloride  of  Trichl  or  acetyl  or  Per  chlorinated  Acetic  Aldehyde,  C-C1'0  = 
C=CrO.CL— This  body,  cUscovered  by  Malaguti  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  i.  [2]  svi.  5);  Gm. 
is.  218  ;  Gerh.  i.  756),  is  a  constant  product  of  the  action  of  heat  on  the  perchlorinated 
ethylic  (vinie)  ethers.    Thus : 


C'CP'O  = 

Ferclilor.  oxide 
of  ethyl. 

Perchlor.  for- 
mate of  ethyl. 

C'CPO^  = 

Perchlor.  ace- 
tate of  ethyl. 

C^Cl'^O'  = 
Perchlor.  car- 
bonate of  ethyl. 

CCl'^O'  = 

Perchlor.  oxa- 
late of  ethyl. 


c^cro 


C^CPO 


2C=CP0 


C=CPO 


Sesquichloride 
of  carbon. 

COCP. 

Oxychloride 
of  carbon. 


C=CP 


CO' 


lor-QYO  -^  COCP  +  co. 


It  is  best  prepared  from  perchlorinated  oxide  of  ethyl,  C^C1'"0  (the  product  ob- 
tained by  the  continued  action  of  chlorine  in  sunshine,  on  anhydrous  ether).  This 
compound  is  resolved  at  300°  C.  into  chloride  of  trichloracetyl  and  trichloride  of 
carbon  ;  and  by  subjecting  the  mixture  to  repeated  fractional  distillation,  the  tri- 
chloride of  carbon  is  left  behind,  and  the  chloride  of  trichloracetyl  is  obtained  pure. 
The  rectification  must  be  continued  tUI  the  distillate  no  longer  shows  any  turbidity 
■when  mixed  with  water. 

Chloraldebyde  is  a  transparent,  colomiess  liquid,  of  .specific  gravity  1-603  at  18°  C. 
Boiling  point  118°.  Vapour-density  6-32  (cale.  2  voh  6-295).  Itgivesotf  excessively 
pungent  vapours  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  when  placed  on  the  tongue,  first  excites  a 
sensation  of  dryness,  then  forms  a  -white  spot,  and  ultimately  exerts  a  caustic  action. 
It  reddens  litmus  after  a  few  seconds. 

It  sinks  in  -water,  and  gi'adually  dissolves,  forming  a  clear  solution  of  hydrochloric 
and  trichloracetic  acids  :  the  same  decomposition  is  produced  by  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  lixed  allcalis : 

C^CPO.Cl  \  W-0  =  HCl  -1-  C-CPO.H.O. 

When  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  is  poured  upon  it,  great  heat  is  evolved,  and  the 
whole  is  quickly  volatilised ;  but  if  the  chloraldebyde  be  slowly  added  to  an  excess  of 
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alcohol,  gradual  decomposition  takes  place,  attended  with  but  little  rise  of  temperature, 
the  products  being  hydrochloric  acid  and  trichlonicetate  of  ethyl: 

C^CFO.Cl  +  C=ff.H.O  =  HCl  +  C='CPO.C'=mO, 

With  ammonia  it  forms  trichloracetamide  (p.  22) ; 

C^CFO.Cl  +  2NH'  =  N.H'.C^CPO  +  NH^Cl, 

and  with  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  PH^  the  analogous  compound,  chloracetyphide, 
P.mC^CPO  (p.  879). 

CH£ORAIiX3>E.  C^ffCFOl  (Stadeler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixi.  104.  — Kekule, 
ihid.  cv.  293.) — A  crystalline  compound  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon 
hydrate  of  chloral.  To  prepare  it,  hydrate  of  chloral  is  gently  heated  with  4  to  6 
times  its  volume  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture  bemg  well  shaken,  and  then 
distilled  at  a  heat  between  120°  and  130°  C,  as  long  as  unaltered  choral  continues  to 
pass  over.  This  choral  is  reconverted  into  hydrate  by  addition  of  a  little  water,  then 
poured  back,  and  the  distLllation  is  repeated  till  the  greater  part  of  the  chloral  is 
decomposed.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  then  found  to  be  covered  with  a  colourless  oi!y 
liquid,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  into  a  white  crystalline  crust.  This  mass  is  broken 
up,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  drained  off,  and  the  crystals  are  washed  with  water,  till  the 
wash-water  no  longer  reddens  litmus;  they  are  then  dried  between  bibulous  paper,  and 
dissolved  in  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  is  mixed  witli  i  its  volume  of  alcohol. 
The  cliloralide  then  separates  as  the  ether  evaporates,  in  well-defined  ci7stals,  which 
must  be  crystallised  several  times  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  in  order  to  free 
them  from  an  oily  matter  which  adheres  to  them  : — According  to  Kekule  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cv.  293),  a  purer  and  more  abundant  product  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  hydrate  of  chloral.  "When  chloral  which  has  been  once 
distilled  over  ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  acid,  a  large 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  about  one-tliird  of  the  chloral  is  con- 
verted into  chloralide.  Carbonic  oxide  is  also  gi-\-en  off  abundantly,  together  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride ;  sulphurous  anhydride  occurs  only  towards 
the  end  of  the  process.  The  oily  distillate  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  crystalline  mass, 
which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol. 

Kekule  explains  the  formation  of  chloralide  and  the  accompanying  products  by  the 
following  equation  :  — 

SC^HCPO  +  H'O  =  C^H^CFO'  +  3HC1  +  CO. 

Stadeler,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  it  improbable  that  the  conversion  of  the  chloral 
into  chloralide  can  be  due  to  the  action  of  water,  inasmiich  as  fuming  sulphm-ic  acid 
seems  to  act  better  than  ordinary  sulphuric  acid.  He  supposes  that  a  triple  molecule 
of  chloral  (insoluble  chloral)  splits  up  into  chloralide  and  chloroform,  according  to  the 
equation : 

SC^HCPO  =  C^H^CPO'  +  CHCP, 

and  attributes  the  evolution  of  carbonic  o?ide  observed  by  Kekule,  to  the  resolution 
of  a  molecule  of  chloral  into  this  gas  and  chloroform : 

C'^HCPO  =  CO  -h  CHCP. 

Chloralide  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  likewise  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  dissolves  sparingly 
in  cold  alcohol,  but  easily  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether.  From  a  hot  saturated  al- 
coholic solution,  it  is  deposited  in  very  delicate  white  needles  ;  from  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether,  in  stellate  groups  of  rectangular  prisms  belonging  to  the  monocHnio 
system,  with  oblique  terminal  faces,  and  generally  having  their  lateral  edges  truncated. 
They  are  transparent  and  colourless,  with  a  glassy  lustre,  and  cleave  with  facility  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  prismatic  faces.  Chloralide  melts  between  112°  and  114°  C. 
to  an  oily  liquid,  emitting  at  the  same  time  an  odour  like  that  of  chloral :  it  solidifies 
at  108°  (Kekul<5).  Chloralide  bm-ns  at  200°  (Stadeler)  ;  at  260°  (Kekul^)  with 
a  bright  flame,  green  at  the  edges. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  chloralide  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver,  but  on 
adding  a  drop  of  ammonia,  a  precipitate  is  immediately  formed,  consisting  of  chloride 
of  silver.  Chloralide  immersed  in  aqueous  potash,  is  resolved  into  chloroform  and 
formate  of  potassium;  but  if  alcohoHc  solutions  are  used,  the  only  products  are  formate 
and  chloride  of  potassium,  these  compounds  being  in  fact  produced  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potash  upon  chloroform. 

The  composition  of  chloralide  has  been  variously  stated  by  different  chemists.  Stii- 
deler,  who  discovered  it,  assigned  to  it  the  formiila  C^H'-'CPO^  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  recent  experiments  of  Kekule.  Gerhardt  (Tra/te.  i.  672)  proposed  the  formula 
CH'Cl'O^ ;  G  m  e  1  in  {Handbook:  ix.  207)  gave  C'*H-'C1"'0'',  and  in  the  Handivortcrlntch 
dcr  Chn/iic,  2"  Aufl.  i.  112,  the  formula  C'UCPO'-  is  assigned  to  this  compound. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  calculated  composition  of  chloralide,  according  to 
the  preceding  formulae,  as  compared  with  the  results  of  analysis  : 

Calculation  according  to :  Analysis: 
Stadeler.       Gerhardt.         Gmelin.  Handw.         Stadeler.  Kekule. 

C^H-C1«05  C^H^Cl'O^  C«H'C1'«05  C*HCPO= 

mean  mean 

C     .       .       .    18-61  18-50  17-98  18-55  18-64  81-64 

H    .       .       .     0-62  0-77  0-39  0-75  0-77  0-72 

CI    .       .       .    65-88  64-10  68-62  66-29  66-20  66-00 

0     .       .       .    14-89  16-63  12-44  14-98 

TOO-OO"  loO-OO  loO-OO  100-00 

CHIiORAXOIXi.    A  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  aloin  (p.  148). 

CHXiORAXiTTRXC  ACID.  An  acid  produced,  together  with  other  substances,  by 
the  action  of  clilorous  acid  on  uric  acid.  It  crystallises  in  nacreous  laminse  ;  forms 
crystallisable  salts  with  barium  and  lead,  and  a  curdy  precipitate  with  silver-salts. 
It  gave  by  analysis  27-3  per  cent.  C,  3-8  H,  28-1  N,  and  11-4  CI,  numbers  wliicli 
are  approximat(^ly  represented  by  the  formida  C'^H--N''-'Cl-0".  (Schiel,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phai'ni.  cxii.  78.) 

CHZiOISA.IffiY'XiA.Xi.  C^H^CIO  (?)  —  A  heavy  liquid  produced  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  upon  ainylic  alcohol  (g.  v.) 

CHIiORA.ni'IXi.    Syn.  with  PEECHxoEOQnrNONE,  CCPO*.    (See  Quinone.) 

CHIiORAIvrilii'i.iyilC  ACIB.  Syn.  -with  DiCHLOEOQumoNAMJC  Aero.  (See 
QuiNONic  Acro). 

CHXiOBAXrzXiASiSXlSS.  Syn.  with  DicHXOEOQUENONAMrDB.  (See  Quinonic 
Acid.) 

CHZiORAZ^IIiAMRXOM'E.    Syn.  with  Dichxoeoquinonamate  op  Ammonium. 
CKIiOBANXEalC  ACSS.    Syn.  with  DicHLOEOCiTjrNONic  Acn).    (See  Quinonic 
Acid.) 

CHIiORAiriZiZN'E,    Syn.  with  Chloeophentlamdje.    (See  Phentlamine,) 
CHZ.OBASrxsXC  ACIB.    See  Anisic  Acid  (p.  302). 

CHIiORASTROXiXTE,  A  mineral  found  on  the  shores  of  Isle  Royale,  Lake 
Superior,  in  small  rounded  water-worn  pebbles  which  have  come  from  tho  trap.  It 
has  a  finely  radiated  or  stellate  structure,  light  bluish-green  colour,  and  pearly  lustre 
slightly  chatoyant  on  the  rounded  sides.  Specific  gra-vdty  3-180.  Hardness  5-5 — 6. 
Analyses  by  AVliitney  : 

SiO-       A1^0»       Fe^O'      Ca-0        Na^O       K"0  H-0 

36-  99       25-49         6-48        19  90         3-70         0-40         7-22  =  101-18 

37-  41       24-25        6-76       21  68  4-88  5-77  =  100-25 

These  numbers  lead  to  the  formula  — 

-SiO^]  +  2[(}f^:0:)l3SiO^  ]  +  6H^0. 

which,  if  M  =  Ca,  Na  and  m  =  %  (Al,  Fe),  may  be  reduced  to  that  of  an  orthosilicate, 
(MV)Si30'2+2aq. 

The  mineral  gives  off  water  when  heated,  and  melts  with  intumescence  before  the 
blowpipe  to  a  greyish  blebby  glass.  With  borax  it  forms  a  transparent  glass  tinged 
■with  iron ;  blue  with  cobalt  solution.  Dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  -with  separation 
of  flocculent  silica.    (Dana,  ii.  315.) 

CHIiOBAT£S.  Chloric  acid,  HCIO^,  is  monobasic  and  forms  but  one  class  of 
salts,  having  the  general  formula  MClO'  or  M-0.C1'0».  They  are  all  soluble  in  water, 
and  are  resolved  by  heat  into  oxygen  and  a  metallic  chloride.  (See  Chioeic  Acid 
under  Chxoeine,  p.  910.) 

Chloeate  of  Aluminium  is  a  deliquescent  salt  obtained  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  silico-fluoride  of  aluminium  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  potassium,  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate.  (Berzelius.) 

Chloeate  op  Ammonium  is  obtained  by  adding  ammonia  or  the  carbonate  to 
cldoric  acid  ;  by  precipitating  an  earthy  chlorate  -with  carbonate  of  ammonium  ;  or  by 
adding  finely  divided  chlorate  of  potassium  by  small  portions  to  a  solution  of  silieo- 
fiuoride  of  ammonium,  and  filtering.  It  crystallises  in  slender  needles,  has  a  pungent 
taste,  explodes  when  heated,  and  sometimes,  according  to  Mitseherlich,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatm-es.    Dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Chloeate  op  Baeium,  BaClO^. — Prepared:  1.  By  saturating  aqueous  chloric  acid 
with  baryta- water  or  carbonate  of  barium,    a.  A  hot  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassium 
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is  precipitated  with  hjdrofluosilicic  acid  in  slight  excess,  and  the  filtrate  is  satui-ated 
with  carbonate  of  bariiim,  whereupon  chlorate  of  barium  dissolves,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  silico-fluoride  of  barium  remains  behind.  The  filtered  solution  yields  crystals  of 
the  chlorate  by  evaporation  (Wheeler,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  vii.  74).  b.  A  solution 
of  27  pts.  chlorate  of  sodium  in  64  pts.  water  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  38  pts.  tar- 
taric acid  in  38  pts.  water ;  the  mixture  is  thi-own  into  double  the  quantity  of  absolute 
alcohol ;  and  the  liquid,  after  standing  24  hours,  is  filtered  from  the  crystallised 
tartrate  of  sodium,  then  saturated  with  carbonate  of  barium,  &c.  (Duflos,  N.  Br.  Ai'ch. 
xxiii.  306.)  c.  Equivalent  quantities  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  acid  tartrate  of 
ammonium  (122'6  pts.  of  the  former  to  167  of  the  latter)  are  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  boiliug  water ;  the  liquid,  after  the  acid  tartrate  of  potassium  has 
crystallised  out,  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol ;  the  filtrate  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  carbonate  of  bariiun,  &c.  (L.  Thompson,  Jahresber.  d.Chem.  1847 — 8, 
p.  381.) 

2.  By  passing  chlorine  into  hot  water  in  which  baryta  is  partly  suspended,  partly 
dissolved.  Chloride  and  chlorate  of  barium  are  then  formed,  the  greater  part  of  the 
chloride  is  suffered  to  crystallise  out,  and  the  rest  is  removed  by  adding  pihosphate  of 
silver  to  the  solution,  in  the  exact  quantity  required.  (Chenevix,  Vauquelin, 
Gmelin's  Handbook,  ii.  161.) 

Clilorate  of  barium  forms  hydrated  prismatic  crystals,  2BaC10^  +  H-0,  belonging  to 
the  monoclinic  system.    Ratio  of  orthodiagonal,  clinodiagonal,  and  principal  axis  = 

0-  882  :  1  :  1'07.  Inclination  of  axes  =  85°  30';  coP  :  ooP  in  the  orthodiagonal  sec- 
tion =  97°;  [P  =°]  '■  [Po°]i  in  the  clinodiagonal  section  =79°  10'.  Ordinary  com- 
bination ooP  .  [P  oo]  .  —  P  cc  ;  also  without  —  P  oo  ;  also  with  ooP  oo  (Kopp,  Krystallo- 
grapldc,  p.  304),  and  less  frequently  with  OP  (Eamm  elsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  xc.  16). 
The  crystals  are  transparent  and  colomiess,  give  off  their  water  (47 '2  per  cent.)  at 
120°  C,  oxygen  at  250°,  and  melt  at  a  temperatiu-e  above  400°  (Wachter,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  lii.  231;  Souchay,  ibid.  cii.  381).  The  salt  detonates  powerfully  with 
combustible  bodies ;  produces  a  green  flame  when  heated  with  sulphw  (Duflos);  and 
emits  a  bright  flashing  light  with  strong  sulphuiic  acid  (Chenevix).  It  dissolves 
easily  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  anhydrous  salt  dissolves  in  4'38 
pts.  of  water  at  0°  C,  in  2-70  pts.  at  20°  in  1-92  pts.  at  40°,  in  1-29  pts.  at  60°,  in 

1-  02  pts.  at  80°,  and  in  079  pts.  at  100°  (Kramers,  Jaheresber.  d.  Chem.  1856, 
p.  274.)  According  to  Hutstein  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  Ixxvii.  137)  it  emits  light  on 
crystallising. 

Chlorate  of  Calcitjm,  CaClO'  +  H'O. — Prepared  like  the  barium-salt.  Crys- 
tallises in  deliquescent  rhomboidal  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  They 
contain  16-6  p.  c.  water,  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation  when  gently  heated,  and 
decompose  at  a  higher  temperature.    (Gm.  iii.  212.) 

Chlohate  of  Cobalt,  CoClO' +  3lI-'0. — Crystallises  in  eubo-octahedrons.  De- 
composed by  ignition  into  chlorine,  oxygen,  and  a  residue  containing  oxide  and  chloride 
of  cobalt.    (Wachter,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm  Ui.  233.) 

Chlobate  of  Copper,  CuC10'+3H-0. — A  solution  of  cupric  oxide  in  chloric 
acid  yields  green  deliquescent  octahedi'ons  ha^dng  a  slight  acid  reaction,  and  soluble 
in  alcohol.  At  100°  C.  it  gives  off  a  few  gas-bubbles,  and  at  260°  suffers  fm-ther 
decomposition,  leaving  a  residue  which  is  insoluljle  in  water  but  soluble  in  acids,  and 
appears  to  consist  of  a  basic  clilorate,  inasmuch  as  its  solution  in  nitric  acid  gives  no 
precipitate  with  silver-salts  (Wachter,  loc.  cit.)  Cupric  chlorate  detonates  with  bright 
green  flame  on.  glowing  coaJs,  and  is  much  used  in  pyroteehny  for  the  production  of 
green  fire. 

Chlorate  of  Lead,  2PbC10' +  H'O. — Ehomboi'dal  prisms,  which  become  dull 
and  opaque  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  but  not  deliquescent. 
When  heated,  they  leave  oxychloride  of  lead  containing  Ph'^CPO.  (Wachter.) 

Chlorate  of  Lithiijm,  2LiC105  +  H-O. — Radiated,  very  deliquescent  mass,  melting 
at  0°  C,  and  giving  off  water  at  140°,  together  with  oxygen  and  small  quantities  of 
chlorine.    Very  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Wachter.) 

Chlorate  of  Magnesium,  MgC10'  + 3II-0.  —  CrystaUine  crust,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  melting  at  40°  C,  and  giving  off  its  water  at  120°;  (Chenevix, 
Wachter.) 

Chlorate  of  Manganese. — Coloiirless,  known  only  in  solution. 

Chlorates  of  Mercury. — The  mercuric  salt  is  obtained  by  dissolving  mercuric 
oxide  in  warm  chloric  acid  (Vauquelin),  or  by  heating  mercuric  oxide  with  succes- 
sive portions  of  chlorine-water,  filtering  from  mercm-ic  oxycliloride,  and  concentrating 
the  filtrate ;  mercuric  chloride  then  crystallises  out,  while  the  chlorate  remains  in 
solution  (Braamcamp  and  Siqueira.)    Mercuric  chlorate  forms  small  deliquescent 
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needles,  whicli  redden  litmus,  taste  like  the  chloride,  and  are  resolved  by  heat  into 
oxygen  gas,  mercm-ous  chloride,  calomel,  and  metallic  merciu'y.  The  salt  does  not 
deflagrate  on  red-hot  coals,  but  sets  fire  to  sulphide  of  antimony  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures.   (Gm.  vi.  62.) 

Mcrcurous  Chlorate,  Hg'O.ClO^  or  HhgClO^.  —  A  solution  of  mereurous  oxide 
in  chloric  acid  yields  the  salt  in  beautiful  prismatic  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  and  are  resolved  by  heat  into  oxygen,  metallic  mercui'y,  and  calomel. 
(Vf  iicht  er.) 

Chloeatb  of  Nickel,  NiClO'  4  3H-'0,  crystallises  in  regular  octahedrons  of  a 
deep  green  colour,  deliquescent  and  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated,  tliey  give  off 
oxygen  and  clilorine,  and  leave  a  mixture  of  chloride  and  oxide  of  nickel ;  at  a  very 
strong  red  heat,  however,  nothing  but  oxide  remains  behind.  (Wachter.) 

Chlorate  of  Potassium,  KCIO^  or  KO.CIO^. — This  salt  is  an  important 
article  of  manufacture,  being  used  in  the  preparation  of  lueifer  matches  and  for  otlier 
purposes  in  the  arts.  It  is  prepared,  either  by  passing  chlorine  into  solution  of  potash 
or  carbonate  of  potassium,  whereliy  chlorate  and  chloride  of  potassium  are  formed, 
which  are  separated  by  crystallisation,  the  chlorate  being  much  the  less  soluble  of  the 
two  ;  or  by  decomposing  chlorate  of  calcium  with  sulphate  or  cliloride  of  jiotassium. 

1.  A  solution  of  1  pt.  hydrate  of  potassium  in  3  pts.  water  is  saturated  -n-ith  chlo- 
rine gas,  whereby  chloride  and  hypochlorite  of  potassiiim  are  produced,  the  liquid 
acquiring  strong  bleaching  properties  : 

2KH0  -H  CP  =  KCIO  +  KCl  +  H-'O. 

The  liquid  is  then  left  to  itself  for  a  day,  or  heated  for  some  time  to  the  boiling  point, 
whereby  the  hypochlorite  is  completely  resolved  into  chloride  and  chlorate : 

3KC10  =  2KC1  +  KCIO'. 

The  ultimate  result  is  to  convert  6  at.  hydrate  of  potassium,  by  the  action  of  6  at. 
chlorine,  into  1  at.  KCIO'  and  5  at.  KCl.  It  has  been  found  that  if  a  solution  of 
potash  either  stronger  or  weaker  than  that  above  mentioned  be  used,  part  of  the 
chlorate  produced  is  decomposed  into  free  oxygen  and  chloride  of  potassium. 

The  solution,  when  left  to  itself,  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the  chlorate  of  potas- 
sium in  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  from  adhering  chloride  by  recrystalHsation. 
The  mother-liquor  yields  by  concentration  an  additional  quantity  of  chlorate,  which, 
however,  is  more  contaminated  with  chloride,  and  requires  a  greater  number  of  crystal- 
lisations to  purify  it.  The  test  of  purity  is  that  the  solution  is  not  clouded  by  a  drop 
of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Carbonate  of  potassium  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  instead  of  caustic  potash. 
In  that  case  a  considerable  quantity  of  acid  carbonate  of  potassium  is  formed  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  process,  and  crystallises  on  the  sides  of  the  vessels  ;  but  on  continuing 
the  passage  of  the  chlorine,  this  salt  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid, 
the  ultimate  products  being  chlorate  and  chloride  of  potassium  as  before. 

Cai'bonate  of  potassium  may  also  be  used  in  the  solid  form,  being  laid  on  shelves  or 
trays  in  a  chamber  into  which  chlorine  gas  is  introdireed,  just  as  iu  the  manufiieture 
of  bleaching  powder.  When  the  absorption  of  the  chlorine  is  complete,  the  piroduct 
is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  chlorate  crystallises  out,  as  above  described. 

2.  Hypochlorite  of  calcium,  or  bleaching  powder,  the  so-called  "  chloride  of  lime  " 
is  made  into  a  "  cream  "  with  water,  and  sulimitted  to  continuous  boiling  or  evapora- 
tion to  di'yness,  whereby  it  is  resolved  into  a  mixtiu'e  of  chlorate  and  chloride  of 
calcium  (p.  910),  a  change  the  completion  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  loss  of  bleach- 
ing properties  in  the  mass.  The  residue,  after  evaporation,  is  treated  with  water,  and 
chloi'ide  or  sulphate  of  potassium  is  added,  whereby  the  chlorate  of  calcium  is  de- 
composed, with  production  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  chloride  or  sulphate  of  calcium. 
The  chlorate,  amounting  to  about  ^  of  the  weight  of  chloride  of  lime  employed,  is 
separated  from  sulphate  of  calcium  by  the  insolubility  of  the  latter,  or  from  chloride 
of  calcium  liy  crystallisation. 

The  process  now  generally  employed  consists  in  a  modification  of  the  last,  in  which 
the  chloride  of  lime  is  formed  in  the  same  operation  as  the  chlorate  itself,  instead  of 
starting  from  a  previously  mauufactm-ed  bleaching  powder.  Excess  of  chlorine  is 
passed  into  a  mixtm-e  of  300  pts.  caustic  lime  and  154  of  chloride  of  potassium  witli 
100  water,  the  operation  being  performed  in  close  leaden  tanks,  heated  by  steam  and 
provided  with  agitators.  A  man-lid,  through  which  the  tank  can  be  cleansed  or 
rejiaircd,  and  one  or  two  wide  tubes  descending  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
through  which  materials  can  be  introduced,  complete  the  arrangement.  During  the 
action,  the  temperatiu'e  rises  to  about  200°  F.    After  the  completion  of  this  operation, 
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the  liquid  is  filtered  and  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  hj  steam  heat ;  and  the  resulting 
mass  is  redissolved  in  hot  water  and  set  to  crystallise. 

The  whole  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  remains  in  the  mother-liquors,  and  the  crystals 
of  chlorate  are  rendered  fit  for  the  market  by  slight  washing  and  draining.  The  reac- 
tion upon  which  this  operation  depends  is  represented  by  the  following  equation : 

KCl  +  3Ca=0  +  6C1  =  KCIO'  +  6CaCl. 

In  this  process,  151  pts.  KCl  give  more  than  200  pts.  KCIO',  while,  by  the  method 
of  direct  saturation,  115  pts.  caustic  potash  yield  only  30  pts.  of  that  salt;  at  the 
same  time,  no  by-product  is  formed  except  chloride  of  calcium.  The  crystallisable 
mother-liquors  of  this  manufacture  consist,  within  1  or  2  per  cent.,  entirely  of  this 
salt,  and  may  be  decomposed  either  by  an  addition  of  sulphate  of  potassium  or  of  car- 
bonate of  sodium.  In  the  former  case,  sulphate  of  calcium  is  precipitated,  avail- 
able in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  while  chloride  of  potassium  remains  in  solu- 
tion, and  may  be  recovered  by  evaporation,  to  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  fresh 
portions  of  chlorate:  in  the  latter,  carbonate  of  calcium,  the  "creta  praecipitata  "  of 
the  druggist,  is  pirecipitated,  and  is  largely  employed  by  the  pharmaceutist  and  the 
perfumer.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  waste  liquors  of  the  English  manufacturer  are 
converted  into  the  latter  product. 

Carbonate  instead  of  chloride  of  potassium  may  also  be  mixed  with  the  quick  lime : 
in  that  case,  on  treating  the  mixtiu'e  with  water,  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the 
action  of  chlorine,  the  whole  of  the  lime  remains  as  carbonate,  while  chloride  and  chlo- 
rate of  potassium  are  dissolved.  (Gm.  iii.  59,  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures 
and  Mines,  i.  66.) 

Properties. — Chlorate  of  potassium  crystallises  in  anhydrous  six-sided  laminas,  more 
rarely  in  needles.  The  crystals  belong  to  the  monocllnic  system.  Ratio  of  ortho- 
diagonal,  clinodiagonal,  and  principal  axis  =1"360  :  1  :  0-804.  Inclination  of  axes  = 
70°  11'.  Ordinary  combination  ooP  .  OP  .  -hP.  +2Poo;  also  twin-ciystals.  Cleav- 
age parallel  to  ooP  and  OP. 

Chlorate  of  potassium  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  quantities  dissolved 
by  100  pts.  of  water  at  different  temperatures,  as  determined  by  Gay-Lussac,  are  given 
in  the  following  table  : 

at       0°C.  .  .    3-3   pts.  at  49-06°  C.  .  .  18-98  pts. 

15-37°  .  .    6-03  „  74-39°     .  .  85-40  „ 

24-43°  .  .    8-44  „  104-78°      .  .  60-24  „ 

35-02°  .  .  12-05  „ 

It  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Chlorate  of  potassium  is  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is 
easily  decomposed  by  heat,  being  at  first  resolved  into  cHoride  and  perchlorate 
of  potassium,  with  a  small  quantity  of  free  oxj^gen :  2KC10^  =  KCl  +  KCIO*  +  O'^, 
while  at  a  higher  temperature  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  given  oS  (39-15  per  cent, 
of  its  weight  in  all),  and  chloride  of  potassium  remains. 

The  decomposition  is  greatly  facilitated  by  mixing  the  chlorate  with  peroxide  of 
manganese  or  oxide  of  copper,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  of  the  chlorate  being  then 
given  off  at  a  low  red  heat  without  previous  formation  of  perchlorate :  such  a  mix- 
ture is  very  convenient  for  the  evolution  of  oxygen.  The  metallic  oxide  does  not 
undergo  any  alteration,  appearing  to  act  merely  by  dividing  the  particles  of  the  chlo- 
rate and  preventing  them  from  fusing  into  a  mass. 

Chlorate  of  potassium  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent,  and  detonates  violently  when 
mixed  with  certain  combustible  bodies  and  struck  or  heated.  Triturated  in  a  mortar 
■with  flowers  of  sulphur,  it  produces  a  series  of  sharp  detonations.  A  mixture  of  the 
salt  with  sulphide  of  antimony  takes  fire  when  triturated,  sometimes  with  explosion. 
A  small  quantity  of  the  chlorate  mixed  with  phosphorus  and  struck  with  a  hammer 
detonates  with  a  loud  report.  These  combustions  are  attended  with  great  danger 
■when  large  quantities  are  iised. 

Chlorate  of  potassium  is  decomposed  by  acids,  with  evolution  of  peroxide  of  chlorine, 
chlorous  acid,  or  hypochlorous  acid.  With  strong  sidphiiric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into 
peroxide  of  chlorine,  perchlorate,  and  acid  siilphate  of  potassium  : 

3KC103  +  2H^S0'  =  2C10'^  +  KC10«  +  2KHS0'  -t-  H-0 

The  decomposition  is  attended  with  violent  decrepitation,  and  sometimes  with  a  flash- 
ing light;  combustible  substances,  such  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  metallic  sulphides, 
arsenic,  sugar,  gum,  resin,  &c.,  are  inflamed  by  the  peroxide  of  chlorine  evolved.  A 
finelj'-divided  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  excess  of  crysta^ised  oxalic  acid 
heated  to  about  70°C.  gives  off  peroxide  of  chlorine  mixed  with  carbonic  anhydride, 
while  chloride  and  acid  oxalate  of  potassium  remain  (Calvert  andDavies,  Chcm. 
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Soc.  Qu.  J.  xi.  193).  The  reaction  probably  takes  place  in  the  manner  represented  by 
the  equation: 

SKCIO^  +  6C-H=0<  =  2C-KH0^  +  KCl  +  2C10=  +  8C0'  +  SH^O. 

Chlorate  of  potassium  boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid  yields  nitrate  and  perchlorate  of 
potassium,  with  evolution  of  chlorine  and  oxygen,  but  no  peroxide  of  chlorine. 
(Penny,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxiii.  296): 

8KC10^  +  6HN0^  =  6KN0^  +  2KC10'  +  CI"  +  0"  +  3H-0. 

Dilute  nitric  acid  free  from  nitrous  acid  does  not  act  on  chlorate  of  potassium,  even 
■when  boiled ;  but  if  it  contains  nitrous  acid,  or  if  any  reducing  agent  is  present, 
such  as  tartaric  acid,  or  arsenious  acid,  ;i  lower  oxide  of  chlorine  is  produced. 
If  the  temperatiu'e  be  kept  below  5^  0.  the  chief  product  is  chlorous  acid,  HC10-, 
the  nitroiis  acid  being  at  the  same  time  reconverted  into  nitric  acid:  HNO''^  +  HCIO^ 
=  HNO»  +  HCIO'^  (Millon,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlvi.  298).  Chlorate  of  potas- 
sium heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  chloride  of  potassium,  and  gives  oif  a  mix- 
ture of  peroxide  of  chlorine  and  free  chlorine,  called  cuchlorinc,  having  the  proportional 
composition  of  hypochlorous  anhydride  (CIO-  +  Cl'  =  2Cr-0).    The  reaction  is : 

4KC10^  +  12HC1  =  4KC1  +  6H-0  +  3C10-  +  CP. 

A  mixtm-e  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  much  used  as  an  oxidising 
agent,  f.  g.  for  the  destruction  of  organic  matter  in  toxicological  investigations. 

Chlorate  of  potassium  heated  -withpcntachloride  of  phosphorus,  gives  off  a  deep  yellow 
gas  which  does  not  explode  when  heated,  and  when  passed  into  dilute  potash-ley, 
forms  cliloride,  chlorate,  and  hypochloritei  of  potassium  (H.  Schiff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
evi.  116). — Chlorate  of  potassium  distilled  with  iodine,  gives  off  a  chloride  of  iodine, 
while  chloride  and  iodate  of  potassium  remain  mixed  with  the  excess  of  chlorate 
(Wohler): 

KCIO'  +  !  +  !■'=  KI03  +  I"  CI. 

Iodic  acid  added  to  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassium,  forms  crj'stals  of  neutral  or  acid 
iodate  of  potassium,  while  free  chloric  acid  remains  in  solution.  (.Serullas.) 

Chlorate  of  potassium  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Inciter  matches  and 
fire-works.  Lucifer  matches  which  take  fire  by  friction,  are  tipped  with  a  mixture 
of  chlorate  of  potassium,  phosphorus,  and  glue  or  gum. 

Mixtures  for  prodxicing  tires  of  various  colours,  are  composed  as  follows  : 

Red  fire.  Green  fire.  Purple  fire. 

Nitrate  of  strontium    40  pts.  Nitrate  of  barium  77  pts.  Oxide  of  copper  12  pts. 

Chlorate  of  potassium    6  ,,  Chlor.  of  potassium    8  ,,  Chlor.  potassium  30  ,, 

Fine  charcoal  2  ,,  Fine  charcoal  3  ,,  — 

Sulphur  13  „  Sulphiu-  13  „  Sulphur  12  „ 

The  following  composition  is  applied  to  the  interior  of  piercussion  caps,  in  quantities 
varying  from  0-2  to  0'3  of  a  grain  .  Chlorate  of  potassium  26  pts.,  nitre  30,  fulminate  of 
mercury  12,  sulphur  17,  gi'ound  glass  14,  gaim  1  (  =  100). 

Chlorate  of  potassium  is  now  extensively  used  as  an  oxidising  agent  in  heightening 
the  intensity  of  steam-colours  on  printed  goods.  It  is  of  constant  use  in  the  laboratory 
as  a  som'ce  of  oxygen,  and  is  employed  in  medicine  in  the  treatment  of  irritation  of 
the  mucous  membranes.  For  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  it  is  not  well  adapted, 
as  the  powder  made  witli  it,  produces  a  very  violent  explosive  force  within  a  small 
space  only,  and  bm-sts  the  gun  instead  of  propelling  the  ball. 

Chlorate  of  Silver,  AgClO^. —  Obtained  by  dissolving  oxide  of  silver  in 
chloric  acid,  or  by  passing  chlorine  through  water  in  which  the  oxide  is  suspended, 
filtering  from  chloride  of  sUver,  and  evaporating.  It  crystallises  in  white  opaque 
fom'-sided prisms,  with  oblique  terminal  faces  (Vauquelin),  of  specific  gravity  4-430 
(Schroder)  ;  tastes  like  the  nitrate.  It  deflagrates  brightly  on  hot  coals,  and  when 
mixed  with  sulphur,  detonates  violently  on  the  slightest  pressure.  Hydrochloric, 
nitric,  and  acetic  acid,  convert  it  into  chloride,  with  evolution  of  oxygen. 

Chlorate  of  Sodium,  NaClO'. — This  salt  maybe  prepared  by  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine on  solution  of  soda;  but  it  is  difficult  to  separate  from  the  chloride  formed  at  the 
same  time ;  the  separation  might,  however,  be  effected  by  alcohol,  which  dissolves  tho 
clilorate  much  more  easily  than  the  chloride.  The  salt  is  likewise  obtained  by  decom- 
posing chlorate  of  potassium  with  silico-fluoride  or  acid  tartrate  of  sodium,  or  chlorate 
of  ammonium  by  carbonate  of  sotlium  (Wittstein).  It  might  also  be  prepared  by 
decomposing  chlorate  of  calcium  with  carbonate  of  sodium. 

Chlorate  of  sodium  crystallises  in  regular  tetrahetli-ons,  modified  by  the  faces  of  the 
opposite  tetrahedron,  also  of  the  cube  and  rhomboidal  dodecahedron  :  the  crystals'  are 
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isomorphous  with  those  of  bromate  of  sodium.  They  dissolve  in  3  times  their  ^I'eight 
of  cold  water,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water ;  also  in  34  pts.  of  83  per  cent, 
alcohol  at  16°  C.  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  alcohol 

Chlorate  of  Strontium,  SrClO^. — Prepared  like  the  barium-salt.  Crj-stallises 
in  deliquescent  needles,  or,  according  to  Wachter,  in  large  pyramidal  crystals.  It  decom- 
poses at  the  same  temperature  as  the  barium-salt,  and  deflagrates  with  purple  flame 
on  glowing  coals. 

Chlorate  op  Uranium. — Protoxide  of  uranium  dissolves  in  chloric  acid, 
forming  a  green  solution,  which  decomposes  spontaneously,  with  evolution  of  chlorine  and 
formation  of  uranic  chloride.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Chlorate  of  Zinc,  ZnClO^  +  3H°0,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  zinc 
or  metallic  zinc  in  chloric  acid,  chloride  of  zinc  being  also  formed  in  the  latter  case  ;  also 
bypassing  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon  into  water  in  which  carbonate  of  zinc  is  suspended, 
and  boiling  the  filtered  liquid  with  chlorate  of  potassium.  It  crystallises,  apparently, 
in  octahedrons,  has  a  very  rough  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

cmoBSTHEKAIi.  Syn.  with  Monochlorethtxic  Ethee.  See  Ethtl, 
Oxide  of  (ii.  643). 

CHiOKHTTBRIC  or  H'S'BSOCHZ.ORZC  ACID.  HCl.— This  gas  is  the  only 
known  compound  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  Its  solution  in  water  has  been  used  from 
very  early  times,  and  has  received  the  names  of  spirit  of  salt,  muriatic  acid,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  chlorhj/dric  acid.    The  gas  was  discovered  by  Priestley  in  1772. 

Natural  Sources. — Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  evolved  from  voleanos  in  eniption, 
and  the  acid  solution  is  sometimes  found  in  crevices  on  their  slopes.  It  exists  also, 
to  the  amount  of  1  or  2  pts.  in  a  tliousand,  in  certain  rivers  of  South  America 
which  have  their  som-ce  in  volcanic  formations. 

Formation  and  Preparation. — 1.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  produced  by  the  direct  union  of 
clilorine  and  hydrogen.  A  mixture  of  the  two  gases  in  equal  volumes,  explodes 
violently  if  a  burning  body  is  introduced  into  it,  or  an  electric  spark  passed  through 
it,  or  if  it  be  exposed  to  direct  sunshine  (Gm.  ii.  319).  No  combination  takes  place 
in  the  dark,  but  if  the  mixture  be  exposed  to  diSlised  daylight,  the  gases  combine 
gradually.  Thus,  if  two  bottles  of  exactly  equal  capacity  and  fitted  to  one  another  by 
grinding,  are  filled  by  displacement  wdth  chlorine  and  hydrogen  respectively,  then 
adapted  to  each  other  by  their  mouths,  the  chlorine-vessel  being  placed  uppermost, 
and  set  aside  for  some  hours  in  a  light  situation,  but  not  in  direct  sunshine,  the  green 
colour  of  the  chlorine  wall  gradually  disappear  almost  entirely,  and  a  few  minutes' 
exposure  to  sunshine  will  complete  the  combination.  If  the  two  bottles  be  then  sepa- 
rated under  mercury,  each  wUl  be  found  full  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  no  gas  escaping 
and  no  rising  of  the  mercury  taking  place  in  either  bottle,  showing  that  the  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  have  combined  without  expansion  or  contraction.  K  a  jet  of  water 
tiLged  with  blue  litmus  be  thrown  up  into  either  of  the  bottles,  the  gas  will  be  rapidly 
and  completely  absorbed,  while  the  litmus  solution  will  assume  a  bright  red  colour. 
Any  bleaching  of  the  litmus  would  indicate  free  chlorine ;  any  unabsorbed  gas,  the 
presence  of  free  hydrogen  ;  in  this  manner,  an  excess  of  either  gas  in  the  original 
mixture  may  be  detected. 

2.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  usually  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  fused 
chloride  of  sodium.  There  is  at  first  a  copious  effervescence,  which,  after  some  time, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  revive  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat.    The  reaction  is  : 

NaCl  +  H^SO^  =  NaHSO'  +  HCl. 

The  gas  must  be  collected  over  the  mercurial  trough,  as  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  by 
water. 

3.  Hydrochloric  acid  may  also  be  produced  by  the  action  of  water  on  certain 
chlorides.  The  two  chlorides  of  phosphorus  are  decomposed  immediately  and  com- 
pletely by  mixture  with  an  excess  of  water,  with  formation  of  phosphorous  and  plios- 
phoric  acid  respectively,  thus  : 

PCP  +   3H=0  =  HTO'  +  3HCL 

PCP  +  4H"0  =  H^PO*  +  5HC1. 
The  two  chlorides  of  antimony  are  decomposed  more  slowly.  Trichloride  of  bismuth 
requires  prolonged  treatment  with  water  to  effect  its  thorough  decomposition,  which, 
however,  takes  pilace  readily  at  a  boiling  temperatiu-e.  Stannic  chloride,  even  at  a 
boiling  temperature,  is  decomposed  very  imperfectly.  The  sesquichloride  of  aluminium 
and  protochloride  of  magnesium,  &c.,  are  decomposed  by  steam,  with  evolution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  at  temperatiu'es  considerably  below  redness :  ^ 


2APCP  +  3n-0  =  .M'O'  +  6HC1. 
2MgCl   +   H'^0  =  Mg^O   +  2HGL 
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Moreover,  hydrodiloric  uciJ  results  from  the  reaetion  of  chloride  of  phosphorus, 
chloride  of  antimony,  and  some  other  chlorides,  usually  hyperchlorides,  not  only  with 
water,  hut  with  most  oxyhydrogenised  compounds  (pp.  897 — 900). 

4.  Hyilrochloric  acid  is  a  constant  attendant  upon  the  direct  action  of  cUorine  on 
hydrogenised  substances.  A  solution  of  chlorine  in  water  is  converted,  wlien  exposed 
to  light,  into  hydrochloric  and  hypochlorous  acids :  Ci-  +  II-O  =  HCl  +  HCIO.  Chlorine 
instantly  decomposes  sulphydric  acid,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  separa- 
tion of  sulphur :  CI*  +  H-'S  =  2HC1  +  S.  Phosphoretted  and  arseuetted  hydrogen  are 
likewise  decomposed  by  chlorine,  with  formation  of  hydi'ochlorio  acid.  Numerous 
organic  compounds  also  are  decomposed  by  chlorine,  one  portion  of  that  element 
uniting  with  the  whole  or  with  part  of  the  hydrogen,  and  an  equal  portion  taking  the 
place  of  the  hydi'ogen  thus  removed :  c.  g. 

C-WO-  +  3CP  =  C=HCP02  +  3HC1. 

Acetic  Trichlor- 
acid.  acetic 
acid. 

Hydrochloric  acid  also  residts  from  the  inverse  action  of  hydrogen  upon  a  chlorine 
compound,  as  when  ignited  cldoride  of  nickel  is  subjected  to  a  current  of  hydi'ogen, 
thus :  NiCl  +  H  =  liCl  +  Ni. 

Properties. — Ilydi'ochloric  acid  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  a  strong  acid  taste,  and 
a  pungent  irritating  odour.    Its  specific  gravity  (air  =  1)  is,  accoriling  to  the  deter- 

35*5  -(-  \ 

raination  of  Biot  andGay-Lussac,  1'27;  by  calculation,  it  is — ^ —     0-0693  =  1'265, 

It  forms  opaque  white  fumes  in  the  air,  o-wfing  to  its  union  with,  and  condensation  of,  the 
atmospheric  moisture.  In  perfectly  diy  air  these  fumes  are  not  produced.  The  gas  is 
extremely  soluble  in  water.  When  a  flask  of  di-y  hydrochloric  acid  is  opened  under 
water,  the  whole  of  the  gas  is  absorbed  in  an  instant,  and  the  flask  not  unfrequently 
broken  by  the  violent  rush  of  liquid.  At  mean  temperature  (15°  C.)  water  dissolves 
about  458  times  its  volume  of  the  gas  (see  Gases,  ABSOBPTiOf  of).  At  the  tempc- 
ratiu'e  of  10°,  under  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres,  hydrochloric  acid  is  condensed  into 
a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  1'27.  It  has  never  been  solidified.  Hy- 
drochloric acid  is  not  inflammable,  and  extinguishes  most  burning  bodies,  but  when  a 
piece  of  piotassium  is  introduced  by  means  of  an  iron  wire  into  a  tube  full  of  the  gas 
retained  over  mercury,  and  is  then  heated  to  redness  by  a  spirit-lamp  .applied  exter- 
nally, it  undergoes  combustion,  unites  with  the  chlorine,  and  leaves  the  hydrogen, 
which  is  eventually  found  to  occupy  exactly  one  half  the  volume  of  the  original  gas : 
HCl  +  K  =  KCl  -1-  H, 

Solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  usually  made  from  common  salt  and  sulplnu'ic  acid 
diluted  with  about  two-thirds  its  bulk  of  water.  The  reaction  is  effected  in  a  retort 
to  which  a  gentle  heat  is  appUed,  and  the  evolved  gas  is  condensed  in  a  vessel  or 
series  of  vessels  of  distilled  water.  The  condensing  liquid  increases  considerably  in 
bulk,  and  may  eventually  be  made  to  acquire  a  specific  gravity  of  1-21,  under  which 
circumstances  it  consists  of  one  atom  of  hydrochloric  .acid,  HCl,  dissolved  in  three  atoms 
of  water,  H^O.  Solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  usually  a  specific  gravity  of  ri62, 
and  then  consists  of  one  atom  of  hydrochloric  acid  HCl,  dissolved  in  four  atoms  of 
water,  H-0. 

Commercial  miu'iatie  acid  is  made  by  heating  in  iron  cylinders  two  proportions  of 
common  salt,  with  as  much  brown  sulphm-ic  acid  as  contains  one  proportion  of 
real  acid,  and  condensing  the  evolved  gas  in  water  contained  in  a  series  of  stoneware 
Woulfe's  bottles.  The  reaction  is  ;  H=SO  '  +  2NaCl  =  Na-'SO*  +  2HC1.  For  details, 
•see  Urcs  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manifacturcs  and  Mines,  ii.  481. — Pelouze  et  Fremy, 
Traite  dc  Chimic  ginerale,  3"^  <^d.  i.  436. — Pay  en,  Precis  dv  Chimieindustrielle,  4'"«  ed. 
i.  264.) 

The  commercial  acid,  which  frequently  contains,  as  impimties,  sulphurous  acid, 
arsenious  acid,  sesquichloride  of  ii'on,  stannic  chloride,  and  even  free  chlorine,  may 
1)0  partly  purified  by  dilution  and  redistillation.  A  piu'e  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
is  usually  colourless,  but  when  in  large  quantities,  has  a  very  pale  yellowish  green  tint. 
The  slight  yellow  colour  of  miscalled  piu'e  acid  is  generally  due  to  the  presence  of 
free  chlorine,  but  the  bright  deep  yellov/  of  the  commercial  acid  results  fi-om  the 
presence  of  chloride  of  iron.  The  introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  organic  matter, 
as  by  contact  with  a  cork,  will  likewise  impart  a  yellow  colour  to  hydr-ochloric  acid 
otherwise  piu-e. 

A  strong  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  evolves  fumes  on  ex|50SOTC  to  air.  When 
boiled,  it  gives  olF  hych-ocliloric  acid  gas,  until  the  temperatiu-e  slightly  exceeds  100°  C, 
when  there  distils  over  a  diluted  solution  of  the  acid,  ha\'ing  a  specific  gravity  of  \  \, 
and  consisting  of  1  atom  of  hych'ocidoric  acid,  HCl,  dissolved  in  8  atoms  of  water,  H^O. 
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From  tlie  experiments  of  Eoscoe,  however  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  156),  it  appears 
that  the  composition  of  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  (and  of  other  aqueous  acids),  of 
constant  boiling  point,  varies  with  the  pressure,  and  that  there  exists  for  each  pres- 
sure a  corresponding  aqueous  acid,  which  undergoes  no  change  in  composition  when 
distiUed  under  this  pressure,  and  therefore  has  a  constant  boiling  point.  In  table  A, 
column  P  shows  the  pressure  in  metres  of  mercury  undet  which  aqueous  hydrochloric 
acid  must  be  distilled  to  attain  the  composition  given  in  the  nest  column. 


Table  A. — Percentage  of  HCl  in  aqueotis  Hi/drocMoric  Acid  boiling  under  different 

Pressures. 


p 

Percentage 

P 

Percentage 

P 

Percentage 

P 

Percentage 

of  HCl. 

of  HCl. 

of  HCl. 

of  HCl. 

005 

23-2 

07 

20-4 

1-3 

19-3 

2-0 

18-5 

0-1 

22-9 

076 

20-14 

1-4 

19-1 

2-1 

18-4 

0-2 

22-3 

0-8 

20-2 

1-5 

19-0 

2-3 

18-3 

0-3 

21-8 

0-9 

19-9 

1-6 

18-9 

2-4 

18-1 

0-4 

21--1 

1-0 

197 

17 

18-8 

2-5 

18-0 

0-5 

21-1 

11 

19-5 

1-8 

187 

0-6 

20-7 

1-2 

19-4 

1-9 

18-6 

The  acid  which  boils  constantly  under  the  pressure  076  met.,  and  contains  20'24 
per  cent.  HCl,  is  the  hydrate  above  mentioned,  TIC1.8H'0.  The  table  shows  that  the 
percentage  of  HCl  in  the  aqueous  acid  of  constant  boiling  point,  diminishes  with  in- 
crease of  pressure. 

When  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  is  vaporised  by  passing  a  current  of  dry  air  through 
it  at  a  given  temperature,  a  point  is  likewise  reached  beyond  which  no  decomposition 
occurs.  In  Table  B  the  first  column  gives  the  temperatm-es,  the  second  the  percentage 
of  HCl  contained  in  the  acid,  unalterable  at  the  corresponding  temperature. 


Table  B. — Percentage  of  HCl  in  Aqueous  Hydrochloric  Acid  of  constant  composition 
at  different  Temperatures. 


1>o 

Perci^ntage  of 
HCl. 

Perrent.-ige  of 
HCl. 

TO 

Percentage  of 
HCl. 

Percentage 
of  HCl. 

0°C. 

25-0 

30°  C. 

24-1 

60°  C. 

23-0 

90°  C. 

21-4 

5 

24-9 

35 

23-9 

65 

22-8 

95 

21-1 

10 

247 

40 

23-8 

70 

22-6 

100 

207 

15 

24-6 

45 

23-6 

75 

22-3 

20 

24-4 

50 

23-4 

80 

22-0 

25 

24-3 

55 

23-2 

85 

217 

The  specific  gravity  of  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  of  various  degrees  of  concentration 
has  been  determined  by  Ure  and  by  E.  Davy.  The  results  are  given  in  Tables  G 
and  D ;  it  wUl  be  observed  that  the  specific  gravities  as  determined  by  Davy  are 
rather  lower  for  each  percentage  of  HCl  than  those  of  Ure. 


Table  C. — Percentage  of  HCl  in  Aqueous  Hydrochloric  Acid  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) 
according  to  E.  Davy. 


Sp.  Gr. 

HCl. 

Sp.  Gr. 

HCl. 

Sp.  Gr. 

HCl. 

Sp,  Gr. 

HCl. 

1-21 

42-43 

1-16 

32-32 

Ill 

22-22 

1-06 

12-12 

1-20 

40-80 

1-15 

30-30 

1-10 

20-20 

1-05 

10-10 

1-19 

38-38 

1-14 

28-28 

1-09 

18-18 

104 

8-08 

1-18 

36-36 

1-13 

26-26 

1-08 

1616 

103 

6-06 

117 

34-34 

1-12 

24-24 

1-07 

14-14 

1-02 

4-04 

1-01 

2-02 
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Table  D. — Compasition  of  AqncoKs  H//cIrochloi-tc  Acid  aceordhig  to  Uro. 


id 

Sp. 

1'2. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Chlo- 
rine. 

per  cent 

HCl. 

per  cent. 

Acid 
of  sp. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Clilo- 

riiie. 
per  cent. 

HCl. 

per  cent. 

Acid 
of  sp. 
gr, 1-2. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Chlo- 
rine, 
per  cent 

HCl. 

per  cent. 

30 

1-2000 

39-675 

40-777 

66 

1-1328 

26-186 

26-913 

32 

1-0637 

12-697 

13-049 

39 

1-1982 

39-278 

40-369 

65 

1-1308 

25-789 

26-505 

31 

1-0617 

12-300 

12-641 

38 

1-1964 

38-882 

39-961 

64 

1-1287 

25-392 

26-098 

30 

1-0597 

11-903 

12  233 

37 

1-1946 

38-485 

39-554 

63 

1-1207 

24-996 

25-690 

29 

1-0577 

11-506 

11-825 

36 

1-1928 

38  089 

39-146 

62 

11247 

24-599 

25-282 

28 

1-0557 

11-109 

11-41S 

35 

1-1910 

37-692 

38-738 

61 

1-1226 

24-202 

24-874 

27 

1-0537 

10-712 

11-010 

34 

1-1893 

37-296 

38-330 

60 

1-1206 

23-805 

24-466 

26 

1-0517 

10-316 

10-602 

33 

1-1875 

36-900 

37-923 

59 

1-1185 

23-408 

24-058 

25 

1-0497 

9-919 

10-194 

32 

1-1857 

36-503 

37-516 

58 

1-1164 

23-012 

23-050 

24 

1-0477 

9-522 

9-786 

91 

1-1846 

36-107 

37-108 

57 

1-1143 

22-615 

23-242 

23 

1-0457 

9-125 

9-379 

JO 

1-1822 

35-707 

36-700 

56 

1-1123 

22-218 

22-834 

22 

1-0437 

8-729 

9-971 

89 

1-1802 

35-310 

36-292 

55 

1-1102 

21-822 

22-426 

21 

1-0417 

8-332 

8-563 

88 

1-1782 

:-;4-913 

35-884 

54 

1-1082 

21-425 

22-019 

20 

1-0397 

7-935 

8-155 

87 

1-1762 

34-517 

35-476 

53 

1-1061 

21-02H 

21-611 

19 

1-0377 

7-638 

7-747 

86 

1-1741 

34-121 

35-068 

52 

1-1041 

20-632 

21-203 

18 

1-0357 

7-141 

7-340 

85 

1-1721 

33-724 

34-660 

51 

1-1020 

20-235 

20-796 

17 

1-0337 

6-745 

7-932 

84 

1-1701 

33-328 

34-252 

50 

1-1000 

19-837 

20-388 

16 

1-0318 

6-348 

0-624 

83 

1-1681 

32-931 

33-845 

49 

1-098(1 

19-440 

19-980 

15 

1  0298 

5-951 

6-116 

82 

1-1661 

32-535 

33-437 

48 

1-0960 

19-044 

19-572 

14 

1-0279 

6-554 

6-709 

SI 

1-1641 

32-136 

33-029 

47 

1-0939 

18-647 

19165 

13 

1-0269 

5-158 

5-301 

80 

1-1620 

31-746 

32-621 

46 

1-0919 

18-250 

18-757 

12 

1-0239 

4-762 

5-893 

79 

1-1599 

31-343 

32-213 

45 

1-0899 

17-854 

18-359 

11 

1-0220 

4-365 

4-486 

78 

1-1578 

30-946 

31-805 

44 

1-0879 

17-457 

17-941 

10 

1-0200 

3-968 

4-078 

77 

1-1557 

30-550 

31-398 

43 

1-0859 

17-060 

17-534 

9 

1-0180 

3-571 

4-670 

76 

1-1536 

30-153 

30-990 

42 

1-0838 

16-664 

17-126 

8 

1-0160 

3-174 

3-262 

75 

1-1515 

29-757 

30-582 

41 

1-0818 

16-267 

16-718 

7 

1-0140 

2-778 

3-854 

74 

1-1494 

29-361 

30-174 

40 

1-0798 

15-870 

16-310 

6 

1-0120 

2-381 

3-447 

73 

1-1473 

28-964 

39-767 

39 

1-0778 

15-474 

15-902 

5 

1-0100 

1-984 

2-039 

72 

1-1452 

28-567 

29-359 

38 

1-0758 

15-077 

15-494 

4 

1-0080 

1-588 

2  031 

71 

I  1431 

28-171 

28-951 

37 

1-0738 

14-680 

15-087 

3 

1-0060 

1191 

1-221 

70 

1  1410 

27-772 

28-544 

36 

1-0718 

14-284 

14-679 

2 

1-0040 

0-795 

1-816 

69 

1  1389 

27-376 

28-136 

35 

1-0697 

13-887 

14-271 

1 

1-0020 

0-397 

1-408 

68 

1-1369 

26-979 

27-728 

34 

1-0677 

13-490 

13-863 

67 

1-1349 

26-583 

27-321 

33 

1-0657 

13-094 

13-456 

Aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  possesses  po-werful  acid  properties,  reddens  litmus,  tastes 
intensely  soiu%  eiFervesces  with  carbonates,  and  dissolves  many  metals  -with  evolution 
of  hydrogen.    It  does  not  Lleaoh  vegetable  colours  or  dissolve  gold  leaf.         W.  0. 

CHXiORH'S'SRXG  ETHELS.    See  Chlokides  op  Alcohol-Kadicles  (p.  897). 

CHXiOltKirBRXKrS.  (I!erthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xli.  296.— Berthelot 
and  l3e  Luea,  ibid,  xlviii.  304;  lii.  433.) — These  compounds,  -which  are  precisely 
analogous  to  the  bromhydrins  (p.  667),  are  the  chlorhydric  ethers  of  glycerin,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  derived  therefrom  by  tlie  substitution  of  one  or  more  atoms  of  chlorine 
for  ail  equivalent  quantity  of  peroxide  of  hydi'ogen.  They  are  produced,  either  by 
the  action  of  hydrocldoric  acid  or  of  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus  on  glycerin  ;  the 
latter  method  does  not  however  yield  very  good  products. 

Monochlorh^Jdr^n,  Cm'ClO'  ==.  {C'W'f.{ROf.C\,  is  obtained  by  saturating 
gently  heated  glycerin  with  hytbocliloric  acid  gas  ;  then  keeping  the  liquid  at  100°  C.  for 
some  hours ;  saturating  "with  carbonate  of  sodinm ;  agitating  -with  etlier ;  distilling  the 
residue  left  after  evaporation  of  the  ether ;  and  again  treating  it  with  carbonate  of 
sodium  and  ether.  It  is  a  neutral  oil,  having  a  fresli  etliereal  odour  and  a  sweet  taste, 
with  pungent  after-taste.  Specific  gravity  1-31.  It  remains  perfectly  fluid  at  —  36°C. ; 
boils  at  227° ;  burns  with  a  white,  green-edged  llame,  emitting  hydrochloric  acid. 
Oxide  of  lead  saponifies  it  slowly.  It  does  not  immediately  preciiiitate  nitrate  of 
silver.  It  mixes  -with  its  own  bidk  of  water.  With  8  or  10  times  its  bulk  of  water,  it 
forms  a  very  stalile  emulsion.    It  also  mixes  with  ether. 

Bichlorhydrin,  CTI^Cl'O  =  (CTI-^)"'.II0.C1-,  is  obtained  by  heating  a  .solution  of 
glycerin  in  10  or  12  times  its  weight  of  fuming  hytU-ochloi-io  acid,  to  100°  C.  for  three 
or  four  days,  purifying  the  product  with  carbonate  of  sodium  and  etlier  as  above,  and 
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evaporating,  first  over  the  water-batli,  then  in  vacuo.  It  is  a  neutral  oil,  having  an 
ethereal  odour.  Specific  gra-\aty  V37.  It  boils  at  178°  C. ;  remains  quite  fluid  at  — 35° ; 
burns  like  the  preceding  ;  is  easily  decomposed  by  potash,  yielding  chloride  of  potas- 
sium and  glycerin  ;  mixes  ■with  ether,  but  does  not  form  a  stable  emulsion  with  water. 

Trichlor hy drill ;  Trichloride  of  Glyceryl,  C^ffCP. — Produced  by  the  action  of 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  dichlorhych'in : 

C^H«Cl-0  +  POP  =  PCPO  +  HCl  +  C'H^CF. 
It  is  a  neutral  liquid,  much  more  stable  than  tribromhydrin.    Volatilises  at  about 
155°C.    (Berthelot  and  De  Luea.) 

Epichlorhydrin.  Oxychloride  of  Glyceryl.  C^H'CIO. — Obtained  by  treating  di- 
chlorhydrin  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  or  with  the  fuming  acid.  Neutral  oil,  re- 
sembling diclilorhydrin.    Distils  between  120°  and  130°  C.  (Berthelot.) 

Epidichlorhydrin.  Bichloride  of  Glycerylene.  C'H^Cl-.  —  Produced  in  small 
quantity  in  the  preparation  of  trichlorhydrin  and  bromodichlorhydrin,  probably  by  a 
secondary  reaction,  inasmuch  as  it  differs  from  dichlorhydrin  by  H'-O,  and  from  tri- 
chlorhydrin by  HCl.  It  is  isolated  and  purified  by  repeated  fi-actional  distillation. 
Neutral  liquid,  volatile  at  about  120°  C.  Treated  with  moist  oxide  of  silver,  it  slowly 
reproduces  glycerin.    (Berthelot  and  De  Luca.) 

Dibromochlorhy drill,  C^II*Br"Cl. — Produced  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus  on  dibromhydrin.  Neutral  liquid,  volatile  at  about  200°  C.  With  moist 
oxide  of  silver  at  100°,  it  slowly  reproduces  glycerin.  It  is  isomeric  with  dibromide 
of  chlorotritylene,  C'ff ClBr^. 

Bromodichlorhydrin,  C'ffBrCl-. — Produced  by  the  action  of  pentabromide  of 
phosphorus  on  dichlorhydrin.  Neutral  liquid,  volatile  at  about  176°  C.  Isomeric  with 
dichloride  of  bromotritylene. 

With  moist  oxide  of  silver  at  100°,  it  slowly  reproduces  glycerin ;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  a  smaU  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  formed  by  oxidation,  together  with 
crystalline  scales,  which  appear  to  be  propionate  of  silver : 

C^H^BrCl-  +  SH^O  =  CffO^  +  2HC1  +  KBr 

Glycerin. 

and  C'ffBrCP  +  2H=0  =  C^H^O^  +  2HC1  +  HBr 

Propionic 
acid. 

For  the  Acetochlorhtdeins,  see  p.  25  ;  Benzochxorhidrins  (p.  5-17.) 
CHE.OaHYBROS»HEJWIBB.  Chloride  of  Phenyl.  (See  Phentl.) 
CHS.ORHYB]aOI»3aOTEIC  ACIU.    A  name  applied  by  Mulder  (J.  pr.  Chem. 

xvii.  316),  to  the  precipitate  formed  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  solution  of  albumin,  said 
by  Mulder  to  contain  3-7  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  probably  however 
nothing  but  albumin. 

C3E52i036IBES.  The  term  chloride  is  applied  to  aU  compounds  of  chlorine  which 
may  be  derived  from  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrochloric  acid,  iI''Cl'',  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  metal  or  other  radicle  (which  may  itself  contain  chlorine),  for  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  hydrogen.  Those  which  are  volatile  contain,  in  two  volumes  of  vapour, 
1,  2,  3,  &c.  atoms  of  chlorine,  according  as  the  radicle  with  which  the  chlorine  is  as- 
sociated is  mono-,  di-,  tri-atomic,  &c.*,  thus : 

2  vol.  chloride  of  ethyl,        C-H^Cl,     contain  1  at.  chlorine 
sulphuryl,  (S02)".CP      „  2 

boron,  B.CP  „       3  „ 

,,  ,,       silicium,       SiCP         ,,       4  „ 

Chlorides  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  the  following  groups,  each  of  which 
contains  compounds  derived  from  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

a.  nSetallic  Clilorides.  Clilorine  combines  with  all  metals,  the  number  of 
chlorine-atoms  in  the  resulting  molecule  varying  fi-om  1  to  7. 

o.  Chlorides,  with  one  atom  of  chlorine,  formed  on  the  type  of  the  single  atom  of  hy- 
drochloric acid,  HCl,  namely,  protochlo rides,  MCI,  and  hem ichlor ides,  or  sub- 
chlorides,  M-'Cl.  TUe  greater  number  of  metals  form  protochlorides,  all  indeed, 
except  aluminium,  antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth,  tantalum,  titanium,  tungsten,  vanadium 
and  zirconium.  The  pi-otochlorides  are  all  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  except  those 
of  silver  and  platinum,  which  are  quite  insoluble.    The  protochlorides  of  gold,  platinum, 

»  If,  however,  the  radicle  contains  chlorine,  this  statement  must  be  understood  as  applying  only  to  the 
portion  of  cliloriiie  wliich  is  not  thus  included,  and  is  removable  by  water  or  by  aqueous  potasli ;  for 
example,  2  vols,  chloride  of  trichloracetv  1,  C-CPO.Cl  contain  4  atoms  of  chlorine;  but  only  one  of  these 
is  removable  by  water,  the  compound, "treated  with  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  acid  and  trichloracetic 
acid  {C2C130.C1  +  H20  =  HCl  +  C^CPO.H.O), 
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and  palladium,  are  completely  decomposed  at  a  red  heat ;  that  of  copper,  partially. 
The  other  protochlorides  melt  when  heated,  and  volatilise  unchanged  at  higher  tempo- 
ratm-es.  Several  hydrated  protochlorides,  those  of  magnesium  and  zinc,  for  instance, 
are  resolved  more  or  less  completely  Ly  heat  into  metallic  oxide  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  fused  protochlorides  are  electrolytic. 

The  hcmi-atomic  metals,  especially  copper  and  mercury,  form  subchlorides,  con- 
taining, e.  g.  Cu'Cl,  Hg"Cl.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  under  certain  circumstances 
manifest  a  tendency  to  break  up  into  metal  and  protochloride. 

B.  Chlorides  with  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  formed  on  the  tijpe  H-CF,  vame7?/,  J)i- 
chlorides,  ]M"Cr-.  The  metals  which  form  dichlorides,  are  molybdenum,  palladium, 
platinum,  tellurium,  tin,  titanium,  tungsten,  and  vanadium.  The  dichlorides  of  platinum 
and  palladium  give  off  at  a  gentle  heat  one  half,  and  at  a  stronger  heat  the  whole  of 
their  chlorine.    The  others  are  easily  volatile. 

7.  Chlorides  with  three  atoms  of  chhrine,  formed  on  the  type  H^CP,  namely,  Tri- 
chlorides, ]Vr"CP,  and  sesquichlorides,  (M'^)"'CP. — The  metals  which  form  tri- 
chlorides are  aiitimony,  arsenic,  bismuth,  gold,  molybdenum,  tungsten,  and  vanadium. 
Trichloride  of  gold  is  reduced  at  a  gentle  heat  to  protochloride,  which  at  a  higlier 
temperatm'e  is  resolved  into  chlorine  and  metal.  The  rest  volatilise  unchanged.  The 
trichlorides  of  antimony  and  bismuth  are  very  fusible  solids ;  the  rest  are  liquids. 
The  volatile  trichlorides  are  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  acid  and  an 
oxychloride,  thus :  BiCP  +  H-0  =  2HC1  +  BiClO. 

The  sesquichlorides  are  formed  from  a  triple  molecule  of  hydi-ochloric  acid,  by  the 
substitution  of  2  at.  of  a  sesqui-atomic  metal  for  3  at.  hydrogen;  the  metals  whirh 
form  them  are  aliiminium,  cerium  (?),  chromium,  iron,  and  manganese.  The  cerium 
and  manganese  compoimda  are  known  only  as  hydi-ates  ;  the  rest  are  fusible  and  volatile 
solids.    They  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  are-partially  decomposed  by  heat. 

5.  Chlorides  with  four  atoms  of  chlorine,  formed  on  the  type  H'CP,  namely.  Tetra- 
chlorides. These  are  formed  only  by  the  metals  tin,  titanium,  and  zirconium. 
The  first  two  are  liquids,  the  third  solid :  they  are  aU  volatile,  and  their  general  be- 
ha\'iour  sliows  that  two  of  the  chlorine-atoms  are  retained  less  forcibly  than  the  other 
two.  The  tetrachlorides  of  tin  and  titanium  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  zirconium- 
compound  is  decomposed  by  water. 

6.  Chloride  with  5  at.  chlorine. — Pentachloride  of  antimony,  SbCP.  Volatile  liquid, 
decomposed  by  watei\ 

There  are  no  hexacMorides  known,  and  only  one  hcptachloride,  namely,  the  hepta- 
chlorido  of  manganese,  Mn^CF. 

Formation  of  Metallic  Chlorides. — Chlorides  are  generally  prepared  by  one  or  other 
of  the  followmg  processes,  a.  By  acting  upon  the  metal  with  chlorine  gas.  This 
method  is  frequently  employed  for  the  preparation  of  anhydrous  chlorides.  The  penta- 
chloride of  antimony  and  protochloride  of  copper  are  examples  of  chlorides  sometimes 
produced  in  this  manner.  The  chlorides  of  gold  and  platinum  are  usually  prepared  by 
acting  upon  the  metals  with  nascent  chlorine,  developed  by  the  mutual  action  of 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  metal  is  in  a  nascent 
state,  as  when  titanic  chloride  is  formed  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  over  a  heated 
mixtm-e  of  charcoal  and  titanic  anhydride.  The  chlorides  of  aluminium  and  chi'omium 
may  be  obtained  by  similar  pi'oeesses. 

Chlorine  gas,  by  its  action  upon  metallic  oxides,  drives  oiit  the  oxygen,  and 
unites  with  the  respective  metals  to  form  chlorides.  This  reaction  sometimes  takes 
place  at  ordinary  temperatures,  as  is  the  case  with  oxide  of  silver;  sometimes  only  at 
a  red  heat,  as  is  the  case  with  the  oxides  of  the  allcali-  and  alkaline  earth-metals.  The 
hydrates  and  carbonates  of  these  last  metals,  when  dissolved  or  suspended  in  hot 
water  and  treated  with  excess  of  chlorine,  are  converted,  chietly  into  chlorides,  partly 
into  chlorates. 

7.  Many  metallic  chlorides  are  prepared  by  acting  iipon  the  metals  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  Zinc,  cadmium,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  tin  dissolve  readily  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  liberation  of  liydi'Ogen  ;  copper  only  in  tlie  strong  boiling  acid ;  silver, 
mercury,  palladium,  platinum,  and  gold,  not  at  all.  Sometimes  the  metal  is  substi- 
tuted, not  for  hydrogen,  but  for  some  other  metal.  Stannous  chloride,  for  instance,  is 
frequently  made  by  distilling  metallic  tin  with  mercuric  chloride,  thus  :  2Hg01  +  Su  = 
SnCP  +  Hg-. 

5.  Or  the  oxide,  hydi'ate,  or  carbonate  of  metal  may  be  dissolved  in  hydroclilorie 
acid.  In  this  way  the  hydrated  protochloride  of  copper  and  sesquichloride  of  U'ou 
are  usually  made : 

Cu^O  +  2HC1  =  IPO  +  2CuCl. 
Fe=H''05  +  3HC1  =  SH^O  -1-  Fe-CP. 

With  a  peroxide,  the  reaction  is  accompanied  by  an  evolution  of  chlorine,  thus  : 

Pb=0^  +  4HC1  =  2n=0  +  2PbCl  +  CP. 
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6.  Cliloride  of  silver  and  mercurous  chloride,  wliieli  are  insolu'ble  in  water,  and 
chloride  of  lead,  wbich  is  but  sparingly  soluble,  are  easily  formed  by  precipitating  any 
of  the  corresponding  soluble  salts  with  a  soluble  chloride,  thus : 
NaCl  +  AgNO'  =  AgCl  +  NaNO=. 

Decompositions. — 1.  The  action  of  heat  upon  chlorides  has  been  already  noticed. 
Most  protochlorides  Tolatilise  at  high  temperatures,  without  decomposition  ;  the  higher 
chlorides  give  off"  part  of  their  chlorine  when  heated. — 2.  Some  chlorides  which  resist 
the  action  of  heat  alone  are  decomposed  by  ignition  in  the  air,  yielding  metallic  oxides 
and  free  chlorine :  this  is  the  case  with  the  chlorides  of  iron  and  manganese ;  but  most 
protochlorides  remain  undecomposed,  even  in  this  ease. — 3.  All  metallic  chlorides,  ex- 
cepting those  of  the  alkali-metals  and  earth-metals,  are  decomposed  at  a  red  heat  by 
hydrogen  gas,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  :  in  this  way,  metallic  iron  may  be 
obtained  in  fine  cubical  crystals.  Chloride  of  silver  placed  in  contact  with  metallio 
zinc  or  iron,  under  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  is  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  the  nascent  hi/drogen. — 4.  Metallic  chlorides,  which  are  not  decomposed  by 
heat  alone,  likewise  resist  the  action  of  charcoal  at  a  white  heat,  but  if  aqueous  vapour 
is  likewise  present,  decomposition  takes  place,  the  metal  being  reduced,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  formed,  together  with  an  oxide  of  carbon,  e.g. : 

2AgCl  +  H'O  +  C  =  Ag^  +  2HC1  +  CO. 

• — 5.  Metallic  chlorides  are  not  decomposed  by  heating  with  sulphur,  but  phosphorus 
decomposes  several  of  them. — 6.  Those  metallic  chlorides  which  are  not  decomposed 
by  heat  alone,  likewise  resist  decomposition  when  heated  to  whiteness  with  boric  an- 
hydride, or  silicic  anhydride;  but  if  water  is  present,  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved, 
ajid  a  borate  or  silicate  of  the  metal  is  produced.  Vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride, 
however,  decomposes  certain  metallic  chlorides,  a  sulphate  being  formed,  and  a  mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  sulphurous  anhydride  evolved,  e.  g. : 
2NaCl  -t-  2S0'  =  Na^SO^  +  80=  -i-  CI-. 

— 7.  Sulphuric,  phosphoric,  boric,  and  arsenic  acids,  decompose  most  metallic  chliTides, 
sometimes  at  ordinary,  sometimes  at  higher  temperatures. — 8.  AU  metallic  chlorides 
\ienteA.yn.t]i  peroxide  of  lead  ov  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  give  off  chlorine,  e.g. : 
2NaCl  +  Mn^O=  +  2H-S0^  =  Na'^SO*  +  Mn=SO<  +  2H-0  +  CP. 

. — 9.  Distilled  with  sidphiiric  acid  and  chromate  of  potassium,  they  yield  a  dark 
bluish-red  distillate  of  chloro-chromic  acid.  — 10.  Some  metallic  chlorides  are  decom- 
posed by  water,  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and  an  oxychloride,  e.  g. :  BiCP  +  H-0  = 
2HC1  +  BiClO.  The  cldorides  of  antimony  and  stannous  chloride  iu-e  decomposed  in 
a  similar  manner. — 11.  All  soluble  chlorides  give  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  easily  soluble  in  ammonia,  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid.  With  mercurous  nitrate,  they  yield  a  white  curdy  precipitate  of  mercurous 
chloride,  blackened  by  ammonia ;  and  with  lead-salts,  not  too  dilute,  a  white  crys- 
talline precipitate  of  chloride  of  lead,  soluble  in  excess  of  water. 

Combinations. — Metallic  chlorides  unite  with  each  other  and  with  the  chlorides  of 
the  non-metallic  elements,  forming  such  compounds  as  chloromereurate  of  potassium, 
KCl.HgCl,  chloroplatinate  of  sodium,  NaCl.PtCl-,  chloriodate  of  potassium,  KCl.ICP, 
&c.  They  also  combine  with  oxides  and  sulphides,  forming  oxychlorides  and  sulpho- 
ehlorides.  Metallic  chlorides  likewise  combine  in  definite  proportions  with  am- 
monia and  organic  bases  ;  the  elilorides  of  platinum  form  with  ammonia  the  compounds 
NH^PtCl,  2NH^PtCl,  NH^PtCP,  and  2NH'\PtCP ;  mercuric  chloride  forms  -ndth 
phenylamine  the  compound  C'H'N.HgCl;  with  chinoline,  C='H'N.2B[gCl,  &c.  Many 
of  these  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  chlorides  of  metaUoi'dal  radicles,  formed  on 
the  ammonium  type :  thus,  ammonio-protochloride  of  platinum,  NH'.PtCl  =  chloride 
of  platammonium  (NH^Pt).Cl. 

Many  metallic  chlorides  are  sobible  in  alcohol,  ether,  volatile  oils,  &c. 
b.  Chlorides  of  Organo-metallic  Radicles  (including  Phosphorus-bases). — 
These  compounds,  which  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  simple  metallic  chlo- 
rides, are  produced,  either  by  the  direct  imion  of  chlorine  with  the  organo-metallic 
radicle,  or  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  oxide  or  hj'drate  of  tliat  radicle. 
Some  of  them  are  volatile  liquids  ;  others  cry  stalline  solids.  They  contain  1,  2,  3, 
or  4  at.  of  chlorine  associated  with  1  molecule  of  the  organo-metallic  radicle,  thosa 
which  contain  an  even  number  of  atoms  of  alcohol-radicle  forming  mono-  and  tri- 
clilorides,  while  those  which  contain  an  uneven  number  of  atoms  of  alcohol-radicle 
form  di-  and  tetrachlorides,  thus  : 

Arsen-monomethyl    forms    AsMeCl-    and  AsMeCP 

Arsen-dimethyl  „       AsMe'-'Cl      „  AsMe-CP 

Stib-tricthyl  „  SbMe'Cl- 

Stib-tetramethylium     „  SbMe^Cl 
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All  tbese  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  a  molecule  of  tri-  or  penta- 
eldoride  of  arsenic  or  antimony  by  the  substitution  of  an  alcohol-radicle  for  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  chlorine  (pp.  339,  397,  411). 

3.  Cblorides  of  iUcobol-Radlcles.  HydrocMoric  or  CMorliydric  Ethers. — 
These  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  metallic  chlorides,  or  from  the  corresponding  alcohols  by  the  substitution 
of  chlorine  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  c.  g.  : 

Chloride  of  ethyl,      C■-H^C1    from    Ethylic  alcohol,  C^H^.HO 
Chloride  of  ethylene,  C^H'.CP     „      Glycol,  C^H^(HO)- 
Chloride  of  glyceryl,  C3H^CP     „      Glycerin,  C'ff  .(HO)' 

o.  The  monatomic  alcoholic  chlorides  are  obtained : 

1.  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  alcohols  : 

c^mH.o  +  Hci  =  H=o  +  cm\c\. 

2.  By  the  action  of  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus,  or  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  on 
the  alcohols : 

3(C2mH.O)  +  PCP  =  HTO^  +  SC^H^Cl. 
3(C-HlH.O)  +  PCPO  =  HTO'  +  3C-ffCL 

3.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  corresponding  hydrides.  This  reaction  has  been 
observed  only  in  the  case  of  hydi'ide  of  benzyl  (p.  573). 

Most  of  these  monatomic  chlorides  are  liquids  more  volatile  than  the  corresponding 
alcohols  :  one,  viz.  chloride  of  methyl,  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  chloride 
of  cetyl  is  solid.  Treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  they  yield  chloride  of  potassium  and 
an  alcohol : 

C'ffCl  +  KHO  =  KCl  +  C'ff.H.O 
'V^^len  recently  prepared,  they  do  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver  immediately ;  but 
when  they  are  heated  with  it  in  sealed  tubes,  a  slow  precipitation  takes  place.  Sodium 
at  ordinary  temperatm-es  decomjjoses  them,  with  formation  of  chloride  of  sodium  and 
an  alcohol-radicle : 

2C''H"C1  +  Na^  =  2NaCl  +  C«H".C«H". 

Chloride  of  Octyl. 
octyl. 

But  if  heat  be  applied,  the  sodium  assumes  a  violet  tint  and  swells  up  considerably. 
The  liquid  then  becomes  hot ;  hydrogen  is  evolved ;  the  violet  colour  disappears  ;  and 
a  pasty  mass  is  ultimately  obtained,  consisting  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  an  oil,  which 
is  the  corresponding  hydj'ocarbon,  C"H-'° :  thus,  with  chloride  of  octyl : 

2(C»H".C1)  +  Na^  =  2(C''H"'Na.Cl)  +  HH 
and:  C«H"Na.Cl    =    NaCl  -t-  C^H'". 

Violet  sub!^tance.  Octylene. 
The  same  violet  suljstance  is  produced  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  chlorine  and 
sodium  on  octylene.  It  quickly  tm-ns  white  in  contact  with  the  air,  yielding  soda  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  is  quickly  decomposed  liy  water,  alcohol,  and  other  liquids 
containing  oxygen  (B oui  s,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  xliv.  114).  A  shnilar  violet  substance 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  chloride  of  phenyl. 

/3.  The  diatomic  alcoholic  chlorides  are  produced:  1.  By  the  direct  union  of  chlorine 
with  the  corresponding  diatomic  hydrocarbons,  chloride  of  ethylene,  chloride  of 
tetrylene,  &c. — 2.  By  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  the  corresponding 
alcohols,  e.  g. : 

C^H^H^.O^  -I-  2PCP  =  C-H'CP  +  2P0C1'  +  2HC1. 

Glycol.  Clitiiicie  of 

ethylene. 

Two  series  of  these  chlorides  are  known,  containing  the  radicles  C"H"",  homologous 
with  ethylene,  and  C''H'-'"~''*,  homologous  with  benzylene. 

The  chlorides  C''H*"Cr-,  are  liquids,  for  the  most  part  volatile  without  decomposition. 
They  are  decomposed  by  chlorine,  yielding  substitution-products.  Heated  with  al- 
coholic potash,  they  yield  chloride  of  potassium,  and  tlie  chloride  of  an  aldehyde- 
radicle  : 

C-H^CP  +  KHO  =  C-WC\  +  KCl  -i-  H-0. 

Sulphide  of  potassium  simply  converts  them  into  sulphides  of  diatomic  alcohol- 
radicles  : 

C^H'CP  +  K=S  =  2KC1  +  CWQ. 
Heated  with  ammonia  in  sealed  tubes,  they  appear  to  yield  the  same  products  as  the 
corresponding  bromides,  viz.  diamines  containing  1,  2,  or  3  at.  of  the  radicles  C°H-'" ; 
1  'Ut  the  reactions  h;ive  not  been  so  much  examined  as  those  of  the  bromides.  (Sea 
Ammonium-Bases,  p.  196  ;  also  Ethti.ene-IJases.) 
Vol.  I.  3  iVI 
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The  cUorides  C''H'^"-'CP,  are  also  volatile  liquids  heavier  tlian  water.    Heated  with 
alcoholic  potash,  they  yield  chloride  of  potassium  and  an  aldehyde  :  e.  g.  chloride  of 
benzylene  yields  bitter-almond  oU.    (Wicke,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  356) : 
C'H«C1«  +  KHO  =  KCl  +  HCl  +  C'ff  0. 

Ammonia  heated  with  chloride  of  benzylene  in  sealed  tubes,  acts  in  like  manner 
(Wicke).  With  alcoholic  sulphide  of  potassium,  they  are  decomposed  like  the  chlo- 
rides last  mentioned,  yielding  diatomic  sulphides. 

y.  Of  triatomic  alcoholic  chlorides,  only  one  is  known,  viz.  chloride  of  glyceryl  or 
trichlorhydrin,  (CTI*)"'CP,  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  pentacffloride  of  phos- 

HO 

phorus  on  dichlorhydrin,  (C'H^)'"^^, .  (See  Chxoehydeins,  p.  894.) 

4.  Chlorides  of  Aldebyde-Radicles. — These  are  monatomic  chlorides  of  the 
general  form  C"Ii'''"-'Cl,  isomeric  with  the  monochlorinated  diatomic  alcohol-radicles, 
e.  g.  chloride  of  vinyl,  C-H^.Cl,  with  chlorethylene,  C-(H^Cl).  They  are  obtained  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  the  chlorides  of  the  diatomic  alcohol-radicles  (p.  987),  some- 
times also  by  that  of  oxychloride  of  carbon  on  the  aldehydes,  e.  g.  C-H^Cl  from  acetic 
aldehyde,  C-H*0  (Harnitzky,  p.  107).  It  is  probable  also  that  they  might  be  ob- 
tained by  treating  the  aldehydes  with  pentacliloride  of  phosphorus ;  as  butyral,  the 
isomer  of  butylic  aldehyde,  yields  when  thus  treated,  the  compound  CH'Cl  (p.  689). 

These  chlorides  are  volatile  liquids,  except  chloride  of  vinyl,  which  is  gaseous  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Clilorine  converts  them  into  dichlorides  of  chlorinated  alcohol- 
radicles. 

5.  Chlorides  of  Acid  Radicles. — These  compounds  may  be  derived  from  acids 

by  the  substitution  of  chlorine  for  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  e.  g. : 

Chloride  of  acetyl,        C'-H^O.Cl    from    Acetic  acid,  C^H'O.HO 
Chloride  of  sulphuryl,    (S02)".C1-     „      Sulphuric  acid,  (S0-)"(E0)2 
Chloride  of  phosphoryl,  (P0)"'.C13     „     Phosphoric  acid,  (PO)"'.(HO)' 

o.  Monatomic  acid  chlorides  are  mostly  derived  from  organic  acids ;  in  fact,  the 
only  inorganic  compounds  of  this  class  are  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl ;  chloride  of  azotyl, 
NO.Cl,  produced  by  the  direct  combination  of  chlorine  and  nitric  oxide  gases,  or  by 
the  decomposition  of  nitromuriatic  acid  ;  and  chloride  of  nitri/l,  NO-.Cl,  produced  by 
the  action  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  on  nitrate  of  lead:  3PbN0'  -h  PCPO  =  PWPO' 
+  3N0-C1,  or  by  the  action  of  chlorhydrosulphuric  acid  upon  nitre :  EINO'  +  HCISO' 
=  NO'-'Cl  +  KHSO''.  Free  chlorine,  ClCl,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chloride  corre- 
sponding to  hypoehlorous  acid,  Cl.HO. 

The  clilorides  of  monatomic  organic  acids  are  obtained :  by  the  action  of  the  chlo- 
rides of  phosphorus,  or  of  the  oxychloride,  on  the  corresponding  acids  r 
C'H^O.H.O  +  PCP.CP  =  C'H^O.Cl  -I-  HCl  +  PCP.O. 

Benzoic  acid.  Chloride  of 

benzoyl, 

or  of  trichloride  or  oxjcUoride  of  phosphorus  on  salts  of  the  same  acids  : 
3(C'H^O.K.O)  +  PCPO  =  K^PO*  +  3(C^H^0.C1), 

BenzoAte  of  Chloride  of 

potassium.  benzoyl. 

Bometimes  also  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  corresponding  hydrides  (aldehydes)  : 
C'ffO.H  -I-  CP  =  C'ffO.Cl  -1-  HCl. 

They  are  mostly  fuming  volatUe  liquids  (chloride  of  cyanogen,  CN.Cl,  is  gaseous), 
remarkable  for  the  fiicility  with  which  they  are  decomposed  by  water  and  its  deriva- 
tives (alcohols,  alkalis,  alkaline  salts,  &c.),  and  by  ammonia  and  the  compound 
ammonias. 

Water  transforms  them  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  monobasic  organic  acid : 
C^ffO.Cl  +  WO  =  HCl  +  C^H'O.HO. 

Chloride  of  Acetic  acid, 

acetyl. 

With  alkalis,  in  like  manner,  they  yield  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  corresponding  acids, 
and  with  acids,  compound  ethers  : 

C^H'O.Cl  +  C'ff.H.O  =  HCl  -I-  C^H'O.C^mO. 

Cliloride  of         Alcohol.  Acetate  of  ethyl, 

acetyl. 

Distilled  with  the  alkaline  salts  of  monobasic  acids,  they  yield  anhydrides : 
C^H^O.Cl  +  C^H'O.K.O  =  KCl  +  (C=H»0)20. 

Chloride  of  Acetate  of  Acetic 

acetyl.  potassium.  anhydride, 

C^H^O.Cl  -1-  C'ffO.K.O  =  KCl  4-  C^H^O.C'H'O.O. 

Chloride  of        Benzoate  of  Aceto-benzoic 
acetyl.  potassium.  anhydride. 
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With  ammonia,  or  carbonate  of  ammonium,  they  yield  primary  amides : 
C'H^O.Cl  +  NH'  =  HCl  +  N.H^.C'H^O. 

Chloi  ide  of  Beuzamide. 
benzoyl. 

and  with  compound  ammonias  they  yield  alkalamides : 

C'ffO.Cl  +  N.H^.Cff  =  HCl  +  N.H.C»mC'H=0. 

Chloride  of  Pheny-  Phenyl-benzamide. 

benzoyl.  limine. 

In  like  manner,  with  primary  amides  they  form  secondary  amides : 

C'ffO.Cl  +  N.ff.CB'O  =  HCl  +  N.H.C^H'O.C'ffO. 

Chloride  of         Acetamide.  Aceto-benzamide. 
benzoyl. 

;3.  Diatomic  acid  chlorides,  derived  from  a  double  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
corresponding  to  diba^c  acids.    Such  are  : 

Chloride  of  carbonyl  (phosgene)  (C0)".C1- 

Chloride  of  sulphuryl  (S0-)".C12 

Chloride  of  succinyl  (C^H^O-)".CP 

Two  volumes  of  the  vapour  of  these  chlorides  contain  2  atoms  of  chlorine  capable  of 
conversion  into  a  metallic  chloride  by  the  action  of  a  mineral  alkali. 

They  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  dibasic  acids  or 
anhydi-ides,  the  reaction,  as  shown  by  Williamson,  consisting  of  two  stages,  the  first 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  chlorinated  acid,  the  second  in  that  of  a  chloride,  e.  g. 
with  sulphuric  acid : 

(^^/'|02  +  PCRCP  =  (SO-)"  l^j^  -i-  HCl  +  POCR 

Chlor-liydro- 
sulphuric  acid. 

(80^)"!^]^°  +  PCP.Cl'  =  {BOy.CV  +  HCl  +  POCP. 

Chloride  of 
sulphuryl. 

Chloride  of  sulphuryl  and  chloride  of  carbonyl  are  also  formed  by  the  direct  combi- 
nation of  chlorine  with  the  radicles,  under  the  influence  of  light. 

The  diatomic  acid  chlorides  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  the  exception 
of  phosgene,  which  is  gaseous.  Their  reactions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  monatomic 
chlorides. 

7.  Triatomic  Acid  Chlorides,  corresponding  to  tribasic  acids,  and  containing  in 
two  volumes  of  vapour,  3  vol.  chlorine  capable  of  conversion  into  a  metallic  chloride 


Viy  the  action  of  an  alkali.    Such  are : 

Trichloride  of  phosphorus  ........  PCP 

Chloride  of  phosphoryl  (oxychloride  of  phosphorus)    .       .  PO.CP 

Chloride  of  siilphophosphoryl  PS. CP 

Chloride  of  boron  B.CP 

Chloride  of  cyanogen  (solid)  (CN)ICP 


The  trichlorides  of  arsenic  and  antimony  must  also  be  regarded  as  acid  chlorides.  The 
explosive  compound,  commonly  called  chloride  of  nitrogen,  is  perhaps  also  a  trichlo- 
ride, NCP ;  but,  according  to  some  authorities,  it  contains  hydrogen. 

Acid  trichlorides  are  produced,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  on 
the  radicles.  Chloride  of  phosphoryl  is  produced  by  the  action  of  water,  and  of  various 
derivatives  of  water,  on  the  pentachloride,  PCP  +  W-0  =  2HC1  -i-  POCP;  and  chloride 
of  siilphophosphoryl,  in  like  manner  by  the  action  of  sulphydric  acid  on  the  penta- 
chloride. All  these  compoujids  are  decomposed  by  water  and  its  derivatives  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  mono-  and  di-atomic  clilorides,  yielding  acids,  salts,  and  compound 
ethers.  Most  of  them  unite  with  monatomic  metallic  chlorides,  forming  double  chlorides. 

5.  Tctratomic  Acid  Chlorides,  containing  4  at.  chlorine  in  2  vols,  of  vapom\  Some 
of  the  tetratomie  metallic  chlorides  are  of  acid  character,  viz.  SnCP  and  TiCI' ;  chloride 
of  silicium,  SiCl',  is  also  tetratomie.  The  only  organic  compound  of  this  class  is  tetra- 
chloride of  carbon,  CCP  (p.  765).  In  these  chlorides,  two  of  the  chlorine-atoms  are  re- 
tained less  forcibly  than  the  other  two. 

c.  Pentatontic  Acid  Chlorides. —  Two  only  of  these  compounds  are  known,  viz.  TCP 
and  SbCP.  They  are  both  volatile,  but  the  antimonic  chloride  suffers  partial  decom- 
position at  the  same  time.  To  each  of  these  chlorides  there  is  a  corresponding  tri- 
chloride, and  their  general  relations  indicate  that  two  of  the  chlorine-atoms  are 
retained  less  forcibly  than  the  other  three. 

With  1  at.  of  water,  they  yield  hydrochloric  acid  and  an  oxychloride,  e.  g. : 
PCP  +  H-0  =  2HC1  +  PCPO, 
3  M  2 
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but  an  excess  of  water  likewise  decomposes  the  oxyeliloride,  forming  hydrocHoric  acid 
and  phosphoric  or  antimonic  acid.  Similar  reactions  are  produced  by  alkalis,  and  in  the 
case  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  by  alcohols,  the  products  being  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  chloride  of  the  alcohol-radicle,  and  either  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  or  a  phosphate 
of  the  radicle,  according  to  the  quantities  present.    Thus  with  phenylic  alcohol : 

PCP      +  C«H^H.0      =  C^H^.Cl      +  HCl  +  PCPO, 
and  PCPO    +  SCCff.H.O)  =  {CmyFO'  +  SHQ. 

With  acids,  or  with  salts  of  alkaU-metal  (acetate  of  sodium,  for  example)  penta- 
chloride of  phosphorus  yields  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a 
chloride  of  the  acid  radicle  (pp.  898,  899),  and  in  some  cases,  if  a  salt  of  the  alkaK- 
metal  is  present  in  excess,  the  corresponding  anhydride  is  formed :  thus 

C'H^O.Na.O  +  PCP    =    PCP.O  +  NaCI  +  C'ff  O.Cl ; 

Benzoate  of  Chloride  of 

sodium.  benzoyl. 

and  C'H'O.Na.O  +  C'H^O.Cl  =  NaCl    +  {C'WOfO. 

Benzoate  of        Chloride  of  Benzoic 
sodium.  benzoyl  anhydride. 

CHIiOSlXN'DATlVIITS.    A  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  indigo  (q.  «.) 

CHIiORZlS'BZXr.    See  Im)m. 

CHXiOBXn'E.  Spnbol  CI.  Atomic  weight  35'5.  Densitt/  35-5  (referred  to  hydrogen 
as  unity.)    Atomic  volume  1. 

Chlorine  is  a  substance  very  widely  distributed  in  nature.  It  exists  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which  constitutes  rock-salt  when  deposited  in  inland  beds, 
sea-salt  when  dissolved  in  masses  of  vrater.  The  sea  also  contains  chlorides  of  potas- 
sium, calcium,  and  magnesium.  The  chlorides  of  calcium,  lead,  mercury,  and  silver, 
respectively,  form  the  partial  or  sole  constituents  of  several  well-known  minerals,  and 
free  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  met  with  in  the  air  of  volcanic  neighbourhoods. 
Chlorine  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1774.  Its  elementary  nature  was  first  esta- 
blished by  Davy  in  1810. 

1.  Chlorine  is  usually  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  peroxide  of 
manganese,  at  a  gentle  heat : 

4HC1  +  Mn^O=  =  2H^0  +  2MnCl  -I-  CP. 
The  liberated  chlorine  may  be  washed  by  transmission  throTigh  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  and  dried  with  oil  of  vitrei  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  best  collected  by  down- 
ward displacement.  It  cannot  be  collected  over  mercury,  on  account  of  its  rapid 
action  on  the  metal.  It  cannot  readily  be  collected  over  water,  on  account  of  solubility 
therein  ;  but  the  dilficulty  may  be  obviated  by  evolving  the  gas  rapidly,  or  by  passing 
the  delivery  tube  to  the  summit  of  the  receiver,  or  by  keeping  the  water  in  the  trough 
perceptibly  warm,  or  by  satiu'atiug  it  with  common  salt.  In  the  above  reaction,  the 
peroxide  of  manganese  may  be  replaced  by  acid  chromate  of  potassium  ;  as  also,  though 
with  questionable  advantage,  by  several  other  oxidising  agents,  such  as  red  or  brown 
oxide  of  lead,  chlorate  of  potassium,  hypochlorite  of  calcium,  nitric  acid,  &c.  More- 
over, a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  oil  of  vitrei,  which  generates  hydrochloric  acid 
abundantly,  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  substituted  for  the  ready  formed  hydrochloric 
acid,  thus : 

2NaCl  +  2H=S0^  +  Mn^O^  =  Na-SO<  +  Mn^SO'  +  1W0  +  CP. 

This  is  the  method  usually  adopted  on  the  large  scale,  to  generate  chlorine  for  the 
manufacture  of  bleaching  powder,  chlorate  of  potassium,  &c.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
eliminating  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  from  the  chlorine-compound  used,  whereas,  in 
the  decomposition  of  the  •peroxide  by  hydrochloric  acid  alone,  half  the  chlorine  remains 
as  protochloride  of  manganese.  The  sidphuric  acid,  when  present  in  excess,  has  also 
the  effect  of  drying  the  clilorine.  The  materials  are  mixed  in  a  large  alembic  of  nearly 
spherical  form,  and  constructed  either  entirely  of  lead,  surrounded  at  its  lower  part 
with  a  cast-iron  steam-jacket,  or  of  two  hemispheres  joined  together  in  the  middle, 
the  upper  being  of  lead,  the  lower  of  iron.  In  the  former  case  the  vessel  is  heated 
by  steam,  in  the  latter  over  a  very  gentle  open  fire.  (See  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures  and  Mines,  i.  666.) 

Another  method,  which  may  be  economically  practised  in  sulphuric  acid  works,  con- 
sists in  heating  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  nitrate  of  sodium  (ChOi  saltpetre)  with 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid.     Hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  are  thereby  evolved,  and  by 
their  mutual  action  generate  chlorine,  peroxide  of  nitrogen  and  water : 
HCl  +  HNO'  =  CI  +  NO^  +  H-0. 

The  mixed  vapours  are  made  to  pass  into  condensers  containing  sulphuric  acid, 
which  absorbs  the  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  forming  a  peculiar  compound,  which  is  after- 
wards used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphm-ic  acid  itself  (see  Sulphuric  Acid),  while  the 
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chlorine  passes  on  and  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  chlorates  or  hypoolilorites. 
The  residue  of  acid  sulphate  of  sodium,  left  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the 
mixture  of  nitre  and  salt,  remains  liquid,  and  may  be  run  off  into  a  furnace  and  heated 
with  an  additional  quantity  of  salt,  producing  hydi-ochloric  acid  and  neutral  sulphate  of 
sodium,  which  last  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soda.  (  Traiie  de  Chimie  gine- 
rale,  imr  Peloiize  et  Freniy,  3"°  ^d.  i.  414.) 

2.  Chlorine  is  also  liberated  by  the  simple  action  of  a  red  heat  upon  certain  chlorides, 
such  as  those  of  palladium,  platinum,  and  gold,  thus :  PtCP  =  Pt  +  C1-.  Pentachloride 
of  antimony,  SbCP,  breaks  up,  when  gently  heated,  into  trichloride  of  antiTuony,  SbCF, 
and  free  chlorine,  CI- ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  trichloride  of  gold,  AuCl',  breaks  up 
into  protochloride  of  gold,  AuCl,  and  free  chlorine,  CI'-.  Moreover,  chlorine  gas  fre- 
quently results  from  the  decomposition  of  its  oxidised  compounds. 

Proptrtics.  —  Chlorine  has  a  yellowish-green  colour,  whence  its  name  (xA-wpos),  and 
a  pungent  irritating  smell.  It  is  irrespirable  unless  very  much  diluted.  It  is  one  of 
the  heaviest  substances  that  are  gaseous  at  common  temperatxu'es,  being  Zok  times 
heavier  than  hydrogen,  and  2j  times  heavier  than  atmospheric  air.  By  a  pressure  of 
four  atmospheres,  at  mean  temperature  15'6°  C,  it  is  condensed  into  a  yellow  mol.'ile 
liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  1'33.  It  has  resisted  all  attempts  at  solidification.  At 
ordinary  temperatures,  water  dissolves  about  twice  its  volume  of  chlorine,  forming  a 
solution  which  has  the  colour,  smell,  and  general  chemical  properties  of  the  gas.  At  low 
temperatui'es,  water  dissolves  a  still  greater  proportion  of  chlorine,  and  at  the  tempera- 
ture 0°  C.  a  definite  hyibate  of  chlorine,  Cl.SH'-'O,  crystallises  out.  If  this  hydrate  be 
gently  warmed  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  will,  at  a  temperature  of  38°  C,  decompose  into  a 
layer  of  water  floating  over  a  layer  of  liquid  chlorine.  This  liquid  chlorine  may  be 
readily  distilled  off,  and  condensed  by  means  of  a  freezing  mLxtui-e  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  tube,  which  is  usually  bent  for  this  purpose  at  an  obtuse  angle. 

Chlorine  possesses  very  active  chemical  properties,  and  gives  origin  to  many  phe- 
nomena of  combination,  substitution  and  indirect  oxidation.  It  is  moreover,  non- 
inflammable,  and  does  not  unite  directly  with  oxygen  inider  any  circumstances.  At 
ordinary  temperatures,  chlorine  combines  directly  with  all  the  metals,  with  many  me- 
talloids, such  as  hydrogen  and  phosjihorus,  and  with  many  compound  bodies,  such  as 
sulphurous  anhydride,  QO'^,  olefiant  gas,  C"H\  benzene,  C'W',  and  carbonic  oxide,  CO. 
Its  union  with  phosphorus,  and  wdth  finely  divided  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  or  copper, 
is  attended  with  the  phenomena  of  combustion.  At  increased  temperatures,  chlorine 
combines  with  many  other  substances,  such  as  sulphur,  selenium,  boron,  and  silicon. 
It  has  not  been  made  to  combine  directly  with  carbon.  When  ordinary  combustible 
bodies  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen,  such  as  paper,  wood,  wax-taper,  &e.,  are 
ignited  and  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  chlorine,  the  combustion  continues  chiefly  at  the 
exjiense  of  the  hydrogen,  which  forms  hydrochloric  acid,  while  the  carbon  is  deposited 
as  a  dense  black  smoke.  Previous  ignition  of  the  hydroearbonised  substance  is  not 
always  necessary  to  induce  these  phenomena.  Paper  dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
C"'H'",  and  plunged  in  a  vessel  of  the  gas,  takes  fire  spontaneously,  yielding  abundance 
of  liydrochloric  acid  and  carbon. 

Chlorine  displaces  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine,  from  their  combinations,  by  equiva- 
lent substitution.  Free  iodine  strikes  a  deep  blue  colour  with  starcli ;  and  when 
starched  paper  dipped  in  iodide  of  potassium  solution  is  brought  into  contact  with 
chlerine,  the  iodine  is  liberated  by  the  clilorine,  and  the  characteristic  blue  iodide  of 
starch  produced :  KI  4-  CI  =  KCl  +  I.  Clilorine  also  displaces  hydrogen  by  equivalent 
substitution,  one  half  of  the  chlorine  taking  the  place  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
hydrogen,  while  the  other  half  unites  with  the  hydrogen  eliminated : 

C"H'«0'  +  Cl^  =  C"H"C10'  +  HCl. 

Salicin.  Chloro  salicin. 

C=H^02  +  CP  =  C-HCPO^    +  3HC1. 

Acetic  acid.  Tricliloracetic 
acid. 

Chlorine,  by  combining  with  hydrogen  or  a  metal,  acts  indii-eetly  as  an  oxidising 
agent.  Thus,  when  chlorine-water  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  sunlight,  we  have 
CP  +  H  'O  =  2IIC1  +  O.  Again,  when  ferric  hydrate,  suspended  in  solution  of  hydrate 
of  potassium,  is  treated  with  chlorine,  we  have  produced  ferric  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
which  react  with  the  alkali  to  form  potassium  salts: 

H^O  +  Fe^H'O'  +  CP  =  H=O.Fe-0»,  {i.e.  H-Fe^O')  +  3HCI. 

Ferric  Ferric, 
hydrate.  acid. 

Chlorine  destroys  the  colour  of  most  organic  pigments.  This  bleaching  action  is 
usually  accompanied  by  oxidation  and  substitution,  thus  : 

C^H^NO  +  H^O  T-  CV  =  C'H'CINO^  +  3HC1. 

ludigo.  Clilorisatia. 
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Chlorine  also  destroys  odours  of  various  kinds,  and  possibly  infectious  miasmata, 
either  by  abstracting  hydrogen  with  or  without  substitution,  or  by  indirectly  oxidis- 
ing. W.  0. 

Antichloristic  Theory. —  Chlorine  was  originally  regarded  as  a  compound  body, 
namely,  Oxygenised  muriatic  acid,  or  Oxymuriatic  acid.  Muriatic  acid  was  supposed 
to  be  a  compound  of  oxygen  with  the  unknown  radicle  Muriaticum,  or  Murium,  and 
chlorine  or  oxygenised  muriatic  acid  was  supposed  to  contain  the  same  radicle  united 
with  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen.  Moreover,  as  the  driest  muriatic  acid,  when  brought 
in  contact  with  red-hot  metals,  evolves  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen,  and  as  1  vol. 
of  dry  chlorine  with  1  vol.  of  dry  hydrogen  forms  2  vols,  of  perfectly  dry  muriatic 
acid  gas,  it  was  concluded  that  1  vol.  of  chlorine  (or  oxymm'iatic  acid),  contains  a 
half  volume  of  oxygen,  which,  in  the  formation  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  combines  with 
1  vol.  of  hydrogen ;  and  that  muriatic  acid  gas  is  an  intimate  compound,  in  equal 
numbers  of  atoms,  of  water,  and  a  not  yet  isolated  anhydrous  muriatic  acid,  which 
may  be  called  hypothetical  anhydrous  muriatic  acid,  to  distinguish  it  ii-om  ordinary  dry 
muriatic  acid  gas.  Berzelius  formerly  arranged  the  various  degrees  of  oxidation  in  the 
series  as  follows : 

1  at.  Muriuin=l  1  4  .  f 

takes  up  of  oxygen  therewith  Antichloristic  Xames.  Chloristic  Names. 

(=8) 

2  at.  =  16       ...       27'4  pts.  of  Hyp.  anhyd.  muriatic  acid. 

3  „  =  24       ...       35'4    „       Oxymuriatic  acid.  Chlorine. 

4  „  =  32       ...  43'4    „      Euchlorine.  Hypochlorous  an- 

hydride. 

6  „  =  48       ...       69'4    „  ?  Perchloric  oxide. 

8  „   =  64       ...       75-4    „      Hyperoxjrmuriatic  acid.  Chloric  anhydride 

(hyp.) 

10  „   =  80       ...       91-4    „  ?  Perchloric  anhy- 

dride (hyp.) 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  most  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  chlorine-componnds,  may 
be  rationally  expressed  in  the  language  of  this  so-called  "  antichloristic  theorj'." 
Muriatic  acid  gas  is  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  1  at.  hypothetical  anhydrous 
muriatic  acid  =27-4  with  I  at.  water  =  9,  making  together  36-4  (MuOlHO).*  Metallic 
chlorides  are  hypothetical  anhydrous  muriates  of  metallic  oxides,  MuO-.RO,  and  may 
be  formed,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  by  contact  of  a  metal  with  muriatic  acid  gas,  the 
oxidation  of  the  metal  being  produced  by  the  water.  The  same  compounds  are  formed 
when  a  metal  is  immersed  in  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  (MuO^),  the  metal  then  taking 
away  the  tliii-d  atom  of  oxygen  of  that  gas,  and  forming  an  oxide,  which  imites  with 
the  remaining  hypothetical  anhydrous  muriatic  acid.  The  formation  of  a  mmiate  and 
hyperoxymuriate  (chlorate),  when  oxymuriatic  acid  comes  in  contact  with  the  aqueous 
solution  of  an  alkali,  is  effected  by  5  at.  of  oxymuriatic  acid  giving  up  their  third 
atom  of  oxygen  to  a  sixth  atom  of  the  same  acid,  which  is  thereby  converted  into 
hyperoxymuriatic  acid  [6MuO^  +  6K0  =  KO.MuO*  +  5(KO.Mu02)].  And  in  aU 
cases  in  which  chlorine  is  as  an  oxidising  agent,  where  the  one  theory  supposes  that 
the  element  chlorine  unites  with  hydrogen  as  a  metal,  and  sets  oxygen  free,  the  other 
supposes  that  the  third  atom  of  oxygen  in  MuO',  performs  the  same  functions. 

On  the  same  theory,  phosgene  gas  (oxychloride  of  carbon),  is  supposed  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  hypothetical  anhydrous  muriatic  acid  with  carbonic  acid  (MuO  '.CO-) ;  terchlo- 
ride  of  phosphorus  is  a  muriate  of  phosphorous  acid,  P0^.3MuO^,  and  the  pentachloride 
is  PO^-SMuO^,  both  compounds  being  formed  by  the  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  the 
third  atom  of  oxygen  of  MuO^  whereby  phosphorous  or  phosphoric  acid  is  produced, 
which  unites  with  the  resulting  MuO". 

Such  was  the  theory  of  the  chlorine-compounds  which  maintained  its  ground  till 
1809.  In  that  year,  however,  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard  showed,  by  arguments  founded 
on  numerous  experiments,  that  the  chemical  relations  of  the  so-callpd  oxymuriatic 
acid,  or  chlorine,  might  all  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  an  elementary 
substance,  and  this  view  was  further  carried  out  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1810,  who  first 
gave  to  this  substance  the  name  of  Chxorim;.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  all  the 
arguments  by  which  this  view  was  xdtimately  established  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  chlorine  has  never  been  shown  to  contain  oxygen,  or  indeed  to  be  capable  in  any 
way  of  resolution  into  simpler  forms  of  matter,  and  therefore  that  its  claim  to  the  title 
of  an  element  rests  on  the  same  foundation  as  that  of  the'  other  bodies  at  present  re- 
garded as  elementary.  (For  further  details,  see  GmcUn's  Handbook,  ii.  356,  and  Urc's 
Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  4th  edition,  p.  318.) 
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CHX.03KmE,  SETECTZON' iLIffS  SSTimATIOir  OF.  1.  Ecactions. — 
Chlorine  in  the  free  state  is  recognised  by  its  suffocating  odoiu',  its  yellow-green  colour, 
the  bleaching  action  which  it  exerts  on  litmus,  indigo,  and  other  vegetable  colours,  and 
the  deep  blue  colour  whicli  it  produces  with  a  mixture  of  starch  and  iodide  of  potassium. 
The  aqueous  solution  exhibits  the  same  characters. 

Hydrocldoric  acid  and  solutions  of  metallic  cldorides,  either  neutral  or  slightly 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  give  with  nitrate  of  silver,  an  immediate  white  curdy  pre- 
cipitate of  chloride  of  silver,  insoluble  in  hot  nitric  acid,  easily  soluble  in  ammonia ; 
and  with  mcrcurous  nitrate,  a  white  curdy  precipitate  of  mercurous  chloride  (calomel) 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia,  and  turned  black  by  ammonia.  Both  these 
reactions  are  extremely  delicate.  Solutions  of  chloride  of  sodium  of  various  degrees 
of  dilution,  give  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  mercurous  nitrate,  the  reactions  indicated 
in  the  following  table : 

1  pt.  chlorine  in  :  Nitrate  of  Silver.  Mercurous  Nitrate. 

100,000  pts.  water  Sliglit  turbidity.  Slight  precipitate. 

200,000  „      ,,  Immediate  slight  cloud.  Tm-ljidity  after  a  few 

minutes. 

400,000  „      „  Very  slight  turbidity.  Very  slight  turbidity 

after  some  minutes. 

800,000  ,,      „  Very  faint  opalescence.  Opalescence  after  some 

time. 

1,600,000  „      ,,  Scarcely  perceptible  Scarcely  perceptible opa- 

opalescence.  lescence  after  some 

time. 

With  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  the  silver-solution  behaves  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
gives  a  perceptible  cloud,  even  with  3,200,000  pts.  of  water;  with  the  mercurous  solu- 
tion, the  reaction  ceases  to  be  perceptible  with  400,000  pts.  of  water  to  1  pt.  of  chlorine. 
(Lassaigne,  J.  Chim.  m^d.  viii.  518.) 

The  only  salts  which  give  with  silver-solution  a  precipitate  resembling  the  chloride, 
are  bromides,  iodides,  and  cyanides.  Either  of  these  salts  is  easily  detected  in 
presence  of  a  chloride,  viz.  bromides  and  iodides  by  the  colours  of  the  bromine  and 
iodine  when  set  free,  and  by  their  reaction  with  starch-paste ;  cyanides  by  the 
formation  of  Prussian  blue  with  feri'oso-forric  salts  ;  but  the  detection  of  small  quan- 
tities of  clilorine  in  presence  of  excess  of  either  of  the  other  salts,  presents  greater 
difficulty.  Bromide,  iodide,  and  cyanide  of  silver  ai-e  all  insoluble  in  cold  nitric  acid, 
and  more  or  less  soluble  in  ammonia.  Iodine  is,  however,  completely  precipitated  by 
nitrate  of  palladium,  which  does  not  precipitate  chlorine  :  consequently  the  chlorine 
may  be  detected  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  filtrate.  The  best  mode  of  detect- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  a  chloride  in  presence  of  excess  of  bromide,  is  to  distil  the 
dried  salts  with  sulphui'ic  acid  and  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  and  pass  the  evolved 
reil  vapours  into  ammonia:  if  cldorine  is  present,  cldorochromic  acid  will  be  evolved, 
and  the  liquid  will  be  colom'ed  yellow,  from  formation  of  chromate  of  ammonium  ;  but 
if  only  bromine  is  present,  it  will  remain  coloiu-less.  Cyanide  of  silver  dissolves 
with  decomposition  when  boiled  witli  strong  nitric  acid,  and  may  thereby  be  separated 
from  the  chloride,  which  will  remain  umlissolved. 

As  the  greater  number  of  metallic  chlorides  are  soluble  in  water,  the  method  of  pre- 
cipitation by  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  appHed  to  them  immediately.  Cuprous  chlo- 
ride, and  many  oxychlorides  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid, 
and  the  chlorine  contained  in  them  may  tlien  be  detected  in  the  same  manner.  Oxy- 
gen-salts of  chlorine,  viz.  the  hypochlorites,  chlorites,  chlorates,  and  perchlo- 
ra  tes,  give  off  their  oxygen  when  heated,  and  are  reduced  to  chlorides :  the  reduction, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  perchlorates,  may  also  be  effected  by  sulphurous  acid.  The 
chlorides  of  phosphorus  and  other  non-metallic  elements,  are  decomposed  by 
water,  yielding  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  the  clilorine  may  then  be  detected  by  nitrate 
of  silver.  The  chlorine  in  organic  compounds  is  for  the  most  part  not  imme- 
diately precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  only  indeed  when  it  may  be  said  to  exist  as 
hydrochloric  acid,  namely,  in  combination  with  organic  bases ;  from  other  organic 
compounds,  as  the  chlorides  of  the  alcohol-  radicles,  and  the  numerous  class  of  com- 
pounds in  which  clilorine  takes  the  place  of  hydrogen,  it  must  fu-st  be  separated, 
either  by  ignition  with  lime,  or  by  heating  the  compound  with  nitric  acid  in  a  sealed 
tube  (pp.  225,  247). 

2.  Quantitative  Estimation.  —  Cldorine  is  always  estimated  as  chloride  of 
silver.  If  not  present  as  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  metallic  chloride,  it  must  be  reduced 
to  that  state  by  one  of  the  methods  just  indicated.  The  solution  is  then  slightly 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid  in  tlie  cold  (the  application  of  heat  to  the  acid  solution 
woidd  drive  off  part  of  the  chlorine) ;  nitrate  of  silver  is  added,  in  excess  ;  and  the 
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liquid  eitlier  liriskly  agitated  'witli  tLe  precipitate,  or  else  left  for  some  hours  in  a 
warm  place,  tUl  the  precipitate  has  completely  settled  down.  The  precipitate  is  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  which  should  be  as  small  as  possible,  washed  with  water,  and  dried 
at  100°C.  It  must  then  be  separated  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  and 
introduced  into  a  porcelain  crucible  previously  weighed,  the  filter  burnt  to  ashes  out- 
side the  crucible,  the  ashes  added  to  the  contents  of  the  crucible,  and  the  whole  strongly 
heated  over  a  lamp  till  the  chloride  of  silver  is  brought  to  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion, 
after  which  it  is  left  to  cool  and  weighed.  It  contains  2474  per  cent,  chlorine.  As  a 
small  portion  of  the  chloride  may  be  reduced  by  the  organic  matter  of  the  filter  during 
ignition,  it  is  best,  before  weighing,  to  treat  the  cooled  mass  with  a  small  quantity  of 
nitric  acid,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  reduced  silver,  then  add  hydi-ochloric  acid,  eva- 
porate to  dryness,  fuse,  and  weigh.  The  quantity  of  clilorine  introduced  in  this  man- 
ner, will  only  be  the  equivalent  of  that  which  may  have  been  lost  by  the  previous 
reduction.  The  chloride  of  silver  may  also  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  dried 
in  an  oil-bath  at  about  150°  C. 

The  quantity  of  chlorine  in  a  soluble  chloride  may  also  be  estimated  volumetri- 
cally,  by  precipitation  with  a  standard  silver-solution,  a  cubic  centimetre  of  which  con- 
tains 30-42  milligrammes  of  silver,  corresponding  to  10  milligrammes  of  chlorine. 

Volumetric  Estimatio'ii  of  Chlorine  in  Hypochlorites:  Chlorimetey. — The  value' of 
the  so-called  "  chlorides  of  Ume,  potash,  and  soda,"  which  are  mixtures  of  the  hypo- 
chlorites, chlorides,  and  hydrates  of  the  respective  metals,  depends  upon  the  percentage 
of  hypochlorite  which  they  contain,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  on  the  quantity 
of  chlorine  which  they  evolve  when  treated  with  an  acid,  thus  : 

2CaC10  +  WQO*  =  Ca^SO*  +  WO  +  Ql' 

and  this  quantity  may  be  conveniently  estimated  :  a.  By  the  quantity  of  arseniotts 
anhydride  which  it  will  convert  into  arsenic  anhydride  in  an  acid  solution  :  As^O'  -)- 
CI''  -I-  211^0  =  As-0*  -t-  4HCI.  —  b.  By  the  quantity  of  ferrous  oxide  which  it  will 
convert  into  ferric  oxide. —  c.  By  the  quantity  of  iodine  which  it  will  liberate  from  a 
standard  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

a.  14  grammes  of  pure  arsenious  anhydiide,  dried  at  100°  C,  are  dissolved  in 
caustic  piotash,  and  the  solution  is  diluted  to  1  litre ;  1  cub.  cent,  of  this  solution  con- 
tains 0'014  grm.  As-0',  and  requires  for  its  conversion  into  arsenic  anhydride, 
0-010  grm.  chlorine  (As-0^  =  198  :  CV  =  142  :  :  14  :  10). 

Five  grm;;.  chloride  of  lime  are  triturated  with  water,  the  whole  washed  into  a  gra- 
duated cylinder  and  diluted  to  100  c.e. ;  50  c.c.  of  the  arsenious  solution  are  placed 
in  a  beaker,  diluted  with  water,  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  coloured  blue 
by  a  drop  of  indigo-solution  ;  and  the  solution  of  cliloride  of  lime  (well  shaken  up),  is 
added  from  a  burette,  till  the  blue  colour  is  nearly  destroyed.  A  fresh  drop  of  indigo 
is  now  to  be  added,  and  then  the  chlorine-solution  again,  very  cautiously,  and  drop  by 
drop,  the  contents  of  the  beaker  being  continually  agitated,  till  the  colour  finally  dis- 
appears. This  marks  the  end  of  the  operation :  for  the  decoloration  of  the  indigo  does 
not  take  place  tUl  all  the  arsenious  anhydride  is  converted  into  arsenic  anhydride. 
The  percentage  of  available  chlorine  in  the  sample  is  then  easily  calculated.  Suppose 
that  45  c.c.  of  the  arsenious  solution  have  been  employed ;  these  correspond  to  0-45  grm. 
chlorine :  consequently,  the  sample  contains  9  per  cent,  of  chlorine  in  the  form  of 
hypochlorite. 

Another  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  act  on  a  known  volume  of  a  standard  alJcaline 
solution  of  arsenious  anhydride  added  in  excess,  and  to  estimate  the  excess  by  a 
standard  solution  of  iodine  (p.  266).  This,  according  to  Mohr,  is  the  only  accurate 
method. 

b.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  sample  is  made  to  act  on  a  known  quantity  of  ferrous 
sulphate  added  in  excess,  and  the  quantity  of  that  salt  unoxidised  by  the  hypochlorite, 
is  estimated  by  a  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium.  Every  1  at.  ferrous 
oxide  converted  into  ferric  oxide,  corresponds  to  1  at.  chlorine  : 

2Fe»0  +  CP  +  WO  =  Fe^Qs  +  2HC1. 

c.  For  the  iodometric  method,  see  Analysis,  Voi.mrETBic  (p.  266.  On  Chloreuetbt, 
see  also  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines,  i.  671). 

3.  Separation  of  Chlorine  froyn.  other  Elements. — The  method  of  precipi- 
tation by  nitrate  of  silver  serves  to  separate  chlorine  from  all  other  elements  except 
bromine  and  iodine. 

To  estimate  chlorine  in  presence  of  bromine,  the  two  elements  are  precipitated  to- 
gether by  nitrate  of  silver,  the  precipitate  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed  in  the  manner 
just  described  (p.  904),  and  the  bromine  determined  by  the  method  given  at  page  678. 
From  this  the  quantity  of  bromide  of  silver  in  the  precipitate  is  found  by  the  propor- 
tion Br  :  AgBr  =  80  :  188  ;  this  deducted  fiom  the  total  weight  of  the  precipitate, 
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gives  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  therein;  and  24-74  per  cent,  of  this  laat  quantity 
is  the  amount  of  chlorine  souglit. 

The  method  of  estimating  chlorine  in  presence  of  iodine  is  precisely  similar. 

When  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  occur  together,  the  iodine  is  first  precipitated 
by  nitrate  of  palladium  (see  loDmE),  and  in  the  filtrate  the  chlorine  and  bromine  are 
determined  as  above.  Or  the  three  elements  may  be  separated  and  estimated  by 
Field's  method  (p.  678). 

4.  Atomic  Weight  of  Chlorine. —  The  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  was  determined 
by  Berzelius  (Ann.  Cli.  Phys.  [2]  xci.  102)  in  connection  with  those  of  silver  and 
potassium  ;  and  the  same  metliod  has  been  carried  out,  with  very  nearly  accordant 
results,  by  Marignac  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxi.  272;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xliv.  14),  Penny 
(PhiL  Trans.  1839,  p.  129),  Maumen6  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xviii.  41 ;  Ann.  Ch. Pharm. 
Ix.  173),  and,  lastly,  by  Stas  (Bcvherches  sur  les  RapjMrts  reciproqucs  dcs  Poids 
atomiqves,  BruxeUes,  1860).    The  series  of  operations  is  as  follows: 

1.  Chlorate  of  potassium,  KCIO',  when  heated  to  redness,  gives  off  all  its  oxygen, 
leaving  chloride  of  potassium,  wlience  the  atomic  weight  of  chloride  of  potassium  com- 
pared with  that  of  oxygen  is  known. 

2.  As  1  at.  chloride  of  potassium  throws  down  1  at.  of  silver  from  its  solutions,  the 
determination  of  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  precipitated  by  1  at.  chloride  of 
potassium  gives  the  atomic  weight  of  chloride  of  silver,  AgCl. 

Or  if  a  known  weight  of  silver  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  quantity  of 
chloride  of  potassium  required  to  precipitate  it  be  determined,  the  ratio  between  tlie 
atomic  weights  of  silver  and  chloride  of  potassium  becomes  known;  whence  also  the 
atomic  weight  of  clilorine  may  lie  found,  ^by  determining  the  weight  of  chloride  of  silver 
produced  from  a  given  quantity  of  silver. 

3.  The  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  (c)  produced  from  a  given  weight  of  silver  (s) 
is  found,  either  by  igniting  silver  in  chlorine  gas,  or  by  dissolving  it  iji  nitric  acid  and 
precipitating  by  liyflrochloric  acid:  hence,  the  atomic  weiglit  of  chloride  of  silver  (w) 
being  previously  known,  that  of  silver  {x),  is  found  by  the  proportion,  c  :  s  =  w  :  x, 
and  that  of  chlorine  by  difference  ;  or,  the  atomic  weight  of  silver  being  found  from 
the  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  required  to  precipitate  it,  that  of  chlorine  is  cal- 
culated from  the  composition  of  the  chloride  as  just  determined. 

1.  Bctcrniination  of  the  Amount  of  Oxygen  in  Chlorate  of  Putassizim. —  This  may  be 
determined  either  by  heating  the  salt  to  redness,  or  else  by  reducing  it  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  igniting.  In  carrying  out  the  former  method, 
it  is  necessary  to  arrange  tlie  apparatus  in  such  a  manner  that  any  small  particles  of 
the  salt  that  may  be  carried  away  by  the  escaping  gas  may  be  collected  and  weighed. 

The  proportions  of  oxygen  and  chloride  of  potassium  in  100  pts.  of  the  chlorate, 
and  the  atomic  weight  of  chloride  of  potassium  thence  determined,  by  the  proportion 
0^  :  KCl  =  48  :  X,  axe  as  follows,  according  to  the  authorities  above  quoted : 

Brrzelius.  Marignac.        Penny.  Maumene.  Stas. 

0«      .       .       .       .      39  150  39-161       39-177  39  209  39-154 

KCl      ....      60-850  60-839       60-823  60-791  60-846 

100  000  100  000  100-000  100  000  100-000 

Atomic  weight  of  KCl  .      74-606  74-575       74-520  74-424  74-59 

2.  Determination  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Chloride  of  Silver  : 

100  pts.  of  chloride  of  potassium  yielded,  by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver: 

Berzelius.     Marignac.  Maumene. 
Chloride  of  silver   192  4       192-35  192-75 

100  pts.  of  silver  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  require  of  KCl  for  precipitation : 

Marignac.  Stas. 
69062  69-103 

Now  1  at.  chloride  of  potassium  precipitates  1  at.  silver,  forming  1  at.  chloride  of 
silver ;  hence,  according  to  Marignac  — 

100  :  192-35  =  74-575  :  AgCl  =  143-44. 

3.  By  igniting  100  pts.  of  silver  in  chlorine  gas,  the  following  quantities  of  cliloride 
of  silver  are  obtained : 

Berzelius.  Marignac.  Penny.       Maumene.  Stas. 

(1844.)  (1845.) 

AgCl     .       .     132-75       132-73       132  84       13284       132-73  132-815 
Comparing  now  Marignac's  fii'st  number,  132-73  (which  agrees  with  that  of  Maumeno 
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and  very  nearly  with,  that  of  Berzelius)  with  his  determination  of  the  atomic  weight 
of  chloride  of  silver  above  quoted,  viz.  14341,  we  find  for  the  atomic  weight  of  silver: 

13273  :  U3-44:  =  100  :  Ag  =  108  06 
whence:  CI  =  143-44:    -  10806  =    35  38 

and:  K  =    74-575  -    35  38  =  39-19 

If,  again,  we  start  from  the  same  atomic  weight  of  KCl  as  before,  viz.  74-575,  and 
assume,  according  to  Marignac's  second  determination  (also  that  of  Penny)  that  100  pts. 
silver  produce  132-84  pts.  chloride;  also  that  100  pts.  silver  require  for  precipitation 
69-062  KCl  (Marignac),  we  arrive  at  the  numbers  in  the  left  hand  column  of  the 
following  table ;  those  in  the  right  are  found  in  like  maimer  from  the  determinations 
of  Stas: 


Marignac. 
.    ^    100  X  74-575  _ 
^  ~         69-062  ~ 
„,        107-98  X  32-84 

=   100  = 

K   =  74-575  -  35-46  = 


107-98 

Ag 

35-46 

CI 

39-12 

K 

stas. 
ICO  X  74-59 
69-103 
107-94  X  32-845 


=  107-94 

100  = 

74-59  -  35-45  =  39-14 


Dumas  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  21),  by  igniting  silver  in  chlorine  gas,  found 
that: 

9-954  grm.  silver  gave  13-227  AgCl 
19-976       „         „        26-542  „ 

whence,  taking  the  atomic  weight  of  silver  at  108  (a  result  deduced  from  the  analyses 
of  the  nitrate  by  Marignac) : 

The  first  determination  gives  CI  =  35-512 
The  second     „         „  CI  =  35-499 

Mean  =  35-5 

This  number  35-5,  being  also  very  near  to  the  results  above  detailed,  is  generally 
adojoteiL 

CHI,OK.IKE,  H-STDRATB  OP.  CL5H=0.— When  water  is  introduced  into  a 
vessel  filled  with  chlorine,  in  quantity  not  exceeding  5  at.  water  to  1  at.  chlorine,  and 
the  vessel  is  exposed  for  some  days  to  a  freezing  temperature,  a  pale  yeUow  translucent 
hydrate  is  formed,  sometimes  in  arborescent  ci-ystaUine  masses,  sometimes  in  needles 
and  rhombic  octahedrons.  It  may  be  sublimed  from  one  part  of  the  vessel  to  another. 
When  gently  heated  in  an  open  vessel,  it  is  resolved  into  chlorine  gas  and  aqueous 
solution  of  chlorine.  At  38°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  aqueous  eldorine 
and  free  liquid  chlorine,  which  separates  as  a  distinct  stratum.  The  hydrate  acts  on 
ammonia,  ammoniacal  salts,  and  alcohol  in  the  same  manner  as  gaseous  chlorine. 
(Faraday,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  xv.  71.) 

CKXiORXN-E,  OXXZiES,  and  OX-SrCZXT-ACXDS  OF.  Chlorine  forms  four 
oxygen-acids,  all  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  oxides  of  hydrochloric  acid,  namely : 

nypochlorous  acid  HCIO  Chloric  acid  HCIO' 

Cldorous  acid        HCIO^  Perchloric  acid  HCIO* 

They  are  obtained  by  the  following  processes  : 

1.  Hypochlorous  acid,  HCIO,  is  produced  by  oxidising  hydrochloric  acid  -with  per- 
manganic acid ;  and  hypochlorite  of  potassium  is  formed,  together  with  chloride,  by 
passing  chlorine  into  a  cold  solution  of  potash  : 

KHO  +  CP  =  KCIO  +  KCl. 

2.  Solution  of  hypochlorous  acid,  HCIO,  especially  at  increased  temperatures,  is 
converted  spontaneously  into  chloric  acid,  HCIO',  together  with  water,  chlorine,  and 
oxygen.  Moreover  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  hypochlorite,  when  boiled  for  some 
time,  breaks  up  into  chlorate  and  chloride :  3KC10  =  KCIO^  +  2KC1. 

3.  Chloric  acid,  HCIO',  when  deoxidated  by  nitrous  acid,  yields  chlorous  acid, 
HCIO^ ;  and  conversely,  chlorous  acid,  by  its  spontaneous  decomposition,  j'ields  chloric 
acid  and  other  products. 

4.  Chloric  acid,  HCIO',  when  oxidated  at  the  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery, 
yields  perchloric  acid,  HCIO^.  Moreover  chlorate  of  potassium,  when  moderately 
heated,  breaks  up  into  perchlorate  of  potassium,  chloride  of  potassium,  and  oxygen. 

Hypochlorites,  chlorites.  chlorates,  and  perchlorates  of  alkali-metal,  when  strongly 
heated,  are  alike  converted  into  chlorides  by  loss  of  oxygen. 

The  anliydride  of  a  monobasic  oxygen-acid  is  formed  from  two  atoms  of  the  acid  by 
the  loss  of  one  atom  of  water.  The  chlorine-acids  should  therefore  yield  the  following 
anhydrides : 
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Acids.  Anhydrides. 
2nC10  -  H-0  =  CPO  Hypochlorous 
2HC102  _  H-0  =  CPO'  Chlorous 
2HC10'  -  WO  =  CPO*  Chloric 
2HC10'  -  H-0  =  CFO'  Percliloric 

The  first  two  anhydrides  are  tolerably  well  known,  the  last  two  have  not  yet  been 
obtained.    We  are,  however,  acquainted  with  the  corresponding  iodic  and  periodic 
anhydrides,  I'^O^  and  I''0',  respectively.    By  the  reabsorption  of  an  atom  of  water, 
one  atom  of  each  anhydride  is  reconverted  into  two  atoms  of  the  corresponding  acid 
CPO   +  H-0  =  2HC10 
Cl-0'  +  H-O  =  2HC102 
(F0=  or)  CPO*  +  H^O  =  2HC10'  (or  2HI0') 
(1^0'  or)  CPO'  +  WO  =  2HC10'  (or  2HI0*) 


In  addition  to  the  above  anhydrides,  a 
obviously  include  three  other  terms,  thus  : 

CP  Chlorine 

CPO  Hypochlorous  anhydride 

CPO^  Chloric  oxide  ? 

CPO^  Chlorous  anhydride 


complete  series  of  chlorine-oxides  should 

CPO^  Perchloric  oxide 

CPO^  Chloric  anhydride 

CPO"  Hyperchloric  oxide  ? 

CPO'  Perchloric  anhydride 


Soubeiran  obtained  from  euchlorine  (p.  913)  a  gas  which  decomposed  into  equal 
volumes  of  chlorine  and  oxygen,  a  result  considered  by  Berzelius  to  be  conclusive  of 
the  existence  of  chloric  oxide.  Hyperc^hloric  oxide  is  not  improbably  identical  with 
MOlon's  perchloro-chloric  acid,  C1''0",  or  SCPO"  (?)  Perchloric  oxide  is  a  very 
well-known  substance,  which,  moreover,  appears  to  be  identical  with  Millon's  chloro- 
chloric  acid,  Cl^O'^,  or  SCPO'  (?)  Perchloric  oxide  is  decomposed  by  water  into 
chlorous  and  chloric  acids : 

CPO<  4-  WO  =  HCIO^  +  HC10». 

H?/pochlorous  Anhydride,  Acid,  and  Salts. 

HTPOCHLOEOtis  Anhtdbide.  CPO. — This  gas,  which  was  discovered  by  Balard 
in  1834  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ivii.  225),  may  be  prepared :  1.  By  adding  glacial  phos- 
phoric acid  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  standing  over  mercury. 
The  glacial  phosphoric  acid  abstracts  water  from  the  hypochlorous  acid,  and  the 
gaseous  anhydride  thus  produced  collects  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube :  2HC10  — 
WO  =  CPO. 

2.  By  passing  chlorine  gas  over  mercuric  oxide  contained  in  a  tube  kept  cool  by 
ice  \ 

Hg-0  +  CP  =  CPO  +  2HgCl. 

The  mercuric  oxide  should  be  prepared  by  precipitation,  and  dried  at  a  somewhat  high 
temperature,  300°  C.  Any  excess  of  mercuric  oxide  remains  combined  with  the  re- 
sulting mercuric  chloride  in  the  form  of  a  brown  crystalline  oxychloride.  Tlie  gas 
may  be  collected  by  downward  displacement,  or  in  the  mercurial  trough,  but  it  cannot 
be  kept  long  over  mercury,  as  it  gradually  acts  upon  the  metal. 

Hypochlorous  anhydride  is  a  gas  of  a  pale  reddish-yellow  colour,  and  a  powerful 
odour  somewhat  resembling  that  of  chlorine.  Its  specific  gravity  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  determined  experimentally.  By  calculation,  supposing  the  moleeide  to  oc- 
cupy two  volumes,  it  is   ^ — =  43'.5,  referred  to  hydrogen,  and  3-015  re- 
ferred to  air  as  unity.  It  is  so  readily  decomposed  into  two  volumes  of  chlorine  and 
one  volume  of  oxygen,  that  it  cannot  be  preserved  unchanged,  even  for  a  few  hours. 
By  a  sliglit  elevation  of  temperature,  or  sometimes  spontaneously,  decomposition  takes 
place  with  explosion.  In  sunliglit  the  decomposition  is  very  rapid,  l)ut  usually  tranquil. 
At  the  low  temperature  produced  by  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice,  the  gas  is  condensed 
into  a  deep  orange-coloured  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and  ;pery  explosive.  Both  the 
gaseous  and  liquid  anhydride  dissolve  in  water,  undergoing  decomposition  and  being 
converted  into  hypochlorous  acid : 

CPO  •+  H=0  =  2HC10. 

The  general  reactions  of  the  anhydride  correspondVith  those  of  the  acid,  but  are  more 
violent. 

Hypochlorous  Acid.    HCIO. — This  acid  may  be  prepared  : 
t.  From  the  anhydride,  as  just  mentioned. 

2.  By  passing  air  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  through  a  solution  of  perman- 
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ganate  of  potassium,  acidulated  witli  sulphuric  acid  and  heated  in  a  water  bath.  The 
distillate  is  a  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  formed  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid :  HCl  +  O  =  HCIO. 

3.  By  the  addition  of  almost  any  oxacid  to  a  metallic  hypochlorite. 

4.  By  passing  chlorine  gas  into  water,  holding  suspended  or  dissolved  certain  me- 
tallic oxides,  hydrates,  carbonates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  &c.  In  practice,  oxide  of 
mercury,  and,  according  to  Williamson,  carbonate  of  calcium,  are  found  to  be  the  most 
advantageous.  Either  of  these  substances  is  to  be  agitated  with  water  and  treated  vrith. 
chlorine  gas : 

Ca^CO'  +  H^O  +  CP  =  CO^  +  2HC10  +  2CaCL 

The  product  of  the  action  is  to  be  distilled  off,  and  if  necessary  concentrated  by  one 
or  two  redistillations  of  the  most  volatile  distillates. 

Aqueous  hypochlorous  acid  has  a  yellowish  colour,  an  acrid  taste,  and  a  character- 
istic sweet  chloroi'd  smeU.  The  strong  acid  decomposes  rapidly,  even  when  kept  in 
ice.  The  dilute  acid  is  more  stable,  but  is  decomposed  by  long  boiling  into  chloric 
acid,  water,  chlorine,  and  oxygen.  Hypochlorous  acid,  Kke  chlorine,  possesses  powerful 
bleaching  properties.  Moreover,  chloro-derivatives  may  be  produced  by  its  agency 
thus : 

CH"  +  HCIO  =  C^H^Cl  +  H'O. 

Benzene.  Chloro- 
benzene. 

Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  hypochlorous  acid,  with  formation  of  chlorine : 
HCIO  +  HCl  =  H-0  +  CP. 

Hypochlorous  acid  is  a  very  powerful  oxidising  agent.  It  rapidly  converts  many  of 
the  elements,  iodine,  selenium,  and  arsenic,  for  instance,  into  their  highest  oxides,  at 
the  same  time  liberating  chlorine.  The  metals  differ  much  from  one  another  in  the 
nature  of  their  respective  reactions  with  hypochlorous  acid.  Those  which  decompose 
the  acid  form  oxides,  as  does  iron,  or  oxychlorides,  as  do  copper  and  mercury.  Silver, 
indeed,  forms  a  chloride  and  liberates  oxygen,  thus  : 

Ag^  +  2HC10  =  2AgCl  +  H-0  +  0. 

Many  metallic  oxides,  those  of  manganese,  cobalt,  and  lead,  for  example,  are  per- 
oxidised,  mth  liberation  of  chlorine ;  but  oxide  of  silver  is  converted  into  chloride  of 
silver,  with  liberation  of  oxygen : 

Ag=0  +  2HC10  =  2AgCl  +  H^O  +  0'. 

Hypochloeites. —  1.  Pure  hjrpochlorites  are  made  by  neutralising  hypochlorous 
acid  with  hydrates,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  barium, 
magnesium,  zinc,  copper,  &c. —  2.  Hypochlorites  are  usually  prepared  by  passing 
chlorine  gas  into  solutions  of  hydrated  or  carbonated  alkali,  or  over  the  dry  hydrates 
of  the  earths.  By  this  process,  a  cliloride  and  a  hypochlorite  are  simultaneously  pro- 
duced.   The  reaction  is  believed  to  be  as  follows : 

CP  +  2CaH0  =  CaCl  +  CaClO  +  H'O. 

These  mixed  compounds  constitute  the  bleaching  and  disinfecting  salts  of  commerce, 
the  properties  of  which  were  known  as  early  as  the  time  of  Berthollet.  They  were 
long  regarded  as  chlorides  of  the  alltali-  and  earth-metals,  and  known  as  chloride  of 
lime,  chloride  of  soda,  &c.,  till  BerzeHus  suggested  the  idea  that  they  might  be  mix- 
tures of  metallic  chlorides  with  alkaline  chlorites  (M^O.Cl'O^).  Balard,  in  1834,  showed 
that  their  properties  are  best  explained  by  regarding  them  as  mixtures  of  chlorides 
and  hypochlorites.  The  only  objections  to  this  view  are  that  alcohol  does  not  extract 
chloride  of  calcium  from  bleaching  powder,  as  we  should  a  priori  expect,  and,  unlike 
mixtures  containing  chloride  of  calcium,  bleaching"  powder  is  not  deliquescent.  These 
anomalies  may  possibly  be  due  to  tlie  formation  of  a  doiible  salt,  containing  chloride 
and  hypochlorite  of  calcium  in  chemical  combination  with  one  another. 

The  pure  hypochlorites,  when  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  even  by  carbonic 
acid,  liberate  hypoclilorous  acid,  thus : 

2CaC10  +  H^SO'  =  2HC10  +  Ca^SO*. 

The  mixed  salts  behave  in  the  same  manner,  provided  the  sulphuric  acid  is  not  in 
excess ;  but  otherwise  chlorine,  and  not  hypochlorous  acid,  is  evolved  : 

CaClO  +  CaCl  +  H^SO^  =  H^O  +  CP  +  Ca-SO*. 

The  sulphuric  acid  acts  first  upon  the  hypochlorite  to  liberate  hypochlorous  acid,  and 
then  upon  the  chloride  to  liberate  hydrochloric  acid,  the  co-existence  of  which  two 
acids  cannot  occur,  owing  to  their  mutual  decomposition  into  water  and  free  chlorine, 
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as  we  have  already  seen.  Hydrochloric  acid  can  liberate  liypoclilorous  acid  from  the 
pure  or  mixed  salts,  thus  :  NaClO  +  HCl  =  HClO+NaCl.  But  any  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  immediately  reacts  upon  the  nascent  hypoclilorous  acid  to  form  water  and 
clilorine.  Solutions  of  the  hypochlorites,  either  pure  or  commercial,  are  very  uustable, 
but  are  more  permanent  in  the  presence  of  free  alkali.  They  gradually  give  off  oxygen 
gas,  and  tinally  yield  mixtures  of  chloride  and  chlorate.  Their  decomposition  taies 
place  very  definitely  at  a  boUing  temperature,  thus  : 

SCaClO  =  CaClO^  +  2CaCl. 

Of  themselves  they  act  as  bleaching  agents,  probably  by  evolution  of  oxj'gen  ;  but  tlie 
etfects  piroduced  by  acidifying  -their  solutions,  and  thereby  lilserating  hypoehlorous 
acid,  are  much  more  rapid.  With  most  metallic  oxides  and  salts,  the  hypochlorites 
react  as  does  hypoehlorous  acid  upon  the  oxides.  They  convert  oxide  of  sUver,  for 
instance,  into  chloride  of  silver,  with  liberation  of  oxygen  : 

Ag-'O  +  2NaC10  +  H'O  =  2AgCl  +  2NaH0  +  0^• 

and  sulphate  of  manganese  into  hydrated  peroxide  of  manganese,  with  liberation  of 
chlorine  : 

Mn-SO<  +  2NaC10  +  H-0  !=  Na^SO*  +  2MnH02  +  CP. 

The  characters  of  the  individual  salts  will  be  described  in  a  distinct  article  (Hypo- 
CHXOBiTEs).    For  the  valuation  of  hypochlorites  see  p.  904. 

Chlorous  Anhydride,  Acid,  and  Salts. 

Chloeotts  Anhydride.  CPOl — 'i'his  gas,  discovered  by  Millon  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xlvi.  298),  results  from  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  chlorous  acid,  which 
is  a  somewhat  ill-defined  and  unstable  substance  : 

2HC10-  =  H-0  +  CPO^ 

It  is  also  produced  by  the  reaction  of  chloric  acid  with  nitrous  acid  or  anhydride : 

2HN0-  +  2HC10^  =  2HN0'  +  H-0  +  CPOl 

Instead  of  preformed  chloric  acid  and  nitrous  acid  or  anhydi'ide,  a  mixture  of  chlorate 
of  potassium,  nitric  acid,  and  arsenious  anhydride  is  usually  employed.  The  nitric 
acid  is  first  reduced  by  the  arsenious  anhydi-ide  to  the  state  of  nitrous  acid,  which  is  the 
real  deoxygenant  of  the  liberated  chloric  acid : 

As-0^  +  2H=0  +  2KC103  =  2KH2AsO'  +  CPO'. 

The  reaction  is  effected  by  the  application  of  a  very  gentle  heat.  The  arsenious  anhy- 
di'ide may  be  replaced  by  tartaric  acid  or  other  deoxidising  agent.  The  gas  must  be 
collected  by  displacement. 

Chlorous  anhydride  is  a  yellowish  green  gas,  permanent  in  a  freezing  mixtiu-o  of  ice 
and  salt,  but  liquefiable  by  extreme  cold.  Its  specific  gravity,  calculated  for  a  conden- 
sation to  2  vols.,  is    ^  ^  ^    =  59'5  referred  to  hydrogen,  and  4-123  referred  to  air. 

At  slightly  elevated  temperatiu-es,  57°  C.  and  upwards,  it  is  decomposed,  with  explo- 
sion, into  clilorine  and  oxygen.  It  dissolves  freely  in  water  or  in  solutions  of  the  alka- 
line and  earth-alkaline  hydrates,  gradually  forming  cMorous  acid  or  chlorites. 

Chlorous  Acid.  HC10-. — This  acid  may  be  prepared  by  condensing  chlorous 
anhydride  in  water : 

CPO^  +  H^O  =  2HC10=. 

or  by  acting  upon  a  chlorite  with  some  diluted  acid,  such  as  sulphuric  or  phosphoric : 

2PbC102  +  H^SO^  =  2HC10'  +  Pb^SO*. 

The  acid,  or  its  concentrated  solution,  is  a  greenish  yellow  liquid  of  great  tinctorial 
power,  and  having  strong  bleaching  and  oxidising  properties.  It  does  not  decompose 
carbonates,  but  reacts  slowly  with  caustic  alkalis  and  earths  to  form  chlorites. 

Chlorites.  MClO-'. — The  alkaline  and  earthy  chlorites  are  formed  as  above  de- 
scribed. They  also  result  from  the  action  of  perchloric  oxide  on  bases  (p.  912).  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  soluble,  crystallisable,  colourless  salts,  possessed  of  bleaching 
properties.  The  insoluble  chlorites  of  silver,  lead,  and  other  metals  are  produced  by 
double  decomposition : 

AgNO'  +  KCIO^  =  KNO'  +  AgClO^ 

The  chlorites  are  decomposed  even  by  carbonic  acid. 

For  the  characters  of  the  individual  chlorites,  see  page  914. 
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Chloric  Acid  and  Salts. 

Chloric  Acstd.  HCIO'.  (Vauquelin,  Ann.  Chim.  xcv.  91;  Sernllas,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [2]  xlv.  204,  270.) — 1.  The  acid  is  liberated  from  chlorates  by  the  addition  of  a 
stronger  acid.  It  is  found  advantageous  to  use  equivalent  quantities  of  chlorate  of 
barium  and  sulphuric  acid: 

2BaC10'  +  H^SO*  =  2HC10'  v  Ba^SO*. 

The  solution  of  chloric  acid  is  separated  from  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  barium  by  fil- 
tration, and  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  vacuo. — 2.  This  acid  also  results  from  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  solutions  of  hypochlorous  acid,  chlorous  acid,  and  per- 
oxide of  chlorine. 

Chloric  acid  is  a  colourless  syrupy  liquid,  having  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  when 
warm,  a  pungent  chloroid  smell.  It  is  decomposed  by  organic  matter,  with  charring, 
and  frequently  even  with  ignition.  It  is  somewhat  imstable  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
At  40°  G.  it  undergoes  marked  decomposition,  and  at  a  boULng  heat  is  rapidly  con- 
verted into  perchloric  acid,  water,  chlorine,  and  oxygen.  It  is  a  very  powerful  oxidis- 
ing and  bleaching  agent.  It  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric,  sulphydric,  and  sulphurous 
acids,  with  liberation  of  chlorine. 

Chlorates.  MClO'. — 1.  These  salts  may  be  prepared  by  saturating  the  acid  with 
bases.    Chlorate  of  barium  is  usually  made  by  this  process  (p.  885). 

2.  Zinc,  and  one  or  two  other  metals,  dissolve  in  chloric  acid  to  form  chlorates, 
thus :  HCIO^  +  Zn  =  ZnClO'  +  H ;  but  a  part  of  the  acid  always  undergoes  a  more 
complex  decomposition. 

3.  Alkaline  chlorates  are  produced  by  boiling  solutions  of  the  hypochlorites,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  by  passing  chlorine  into  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali,  and 
boiling  the  resulting  liquid  :  3KC10  =  KCIO'  +  2KC1.  The  chlorate  is  separated  from 
the  chloride  by  crystallisation. 

The  chlorates  are  chiefly  interesting  as  sources  of  oxygen  gas.  Chlorate  of  potassium 
and  most  chlorates  are  decomposed  by  heat  into  chloride  and  oxygen,  thus,  KCIO'  = 
KCl  +  ;  but  the  clilorates  of  the  earth-metals  yield  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  metallic 
oxide:  2MgC10^  =  Mg-*0  +  CP  +  O^.  Prior  to  the  ultimate  decomposition  of  chlorate 
of  potassium,  a  portion  of  perchlorate  is  produced.  The  fused  chlorates  are  powerful 
oxidising  agents.  Mixtures  of  chlorate  with  combustible  substances,  such  as  sulphur, 
sulphide  of  antimony,  and  sugar,  explode  violently  on  the  application  of  heat,  or  by 
percussion.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  liberates  perchloric  oxide  from  the  chlorates,  and, 
by  its  action  on  mixtiu-es  of  chlorate  with  combustible  matters,  frequently  induces 
combustion.  Nitric  acid  reacts  with  chlorate  of  potassiiun  to  form  nitrate  of  potassium, 
perchlorate  of  potassium,  and  free  chlorine  and  oxygen  gases.  Hydrochloric  acid  pro- 
duces euchlorine,  which  is  a  gaseous  mixture  of  chlorine  and  perchloric  oxide.  A 
mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  much  used  for  oxidising 
mineral  and  organic  compounds.  All  the  chlorates  are  soluble  in  water,  and  hence  do 
not  precipitate  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals.  Chlorate  of  potassium,  the  most  im- 
portant member  of  the  class,  is  one  of  the  least  soluble.  Unblce  the  hypochlorites  and 
the  chlorites,  the  chlorates  do  not  bleach  until  after  the  addition  of  an  acid.  [For  the 
description  of  the  individual  salts,  see  pp.  885 — 890]. 

Perchloric  Acid  and  Salts. 

Pebchl ORic  Acid.  HCIO''. — This acidwasdiscoveredin  1815 byCount  Stadion 
(Gilb.  Ann.  Hi.  197),  afterwards  more  particularly  examined  by  Serullas  (Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [2]  xlv.  270;  xlvi.  294,  323),  and  quite  recently  by  Roscoe*,  who  has  obtained 
it  in  definite  form.  It  is  produced:  1.  By  the  electrolysis  of  chloric  acid.  Oxygen 
and  chlorine  are  evolved  in  small  quantities  at  the  positive  pole,  and  hydrogen  at  the 
negative  pole ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  oxygen  remains  in  the  liquid,  and  converts 
the  chloric  into  perchloric  acid  (Stadion). —  2.  By  the  distillation  of  chloric  acid 
(p.  910). — 3.  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  chlorate  of  potassium  (see  Per- 
chloric Oxide,  p.  912). — 4.  By  the  action  of  certain  acids  upon  the  perclilorates. 
Thus,  fluosilicic  may  be  added  to  perchlorate  of  potassium,  and  the  resulting  insoluble 
fluosilicate  of  potassium  filtered  off  from  the  solution  of  perchloric  acid;  or  sulphuric 
instead  of  fluosilicic  acid  may  be  employed,  and  the  volatile  perchloric  acid  distilled 
off  from  the  sulphate  of  potassium.  (Serullas.) 

Aqueous  perchloric  acid  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  may  be  concentrated 
by  boiling  till  it  attains  a  temperature  of  203°  C,  after  which  it  passes  over  unchanged 
in  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid  containing  70-3  per  cent.,  HCIO^.    If  this  oily  acid  be 

*  These  results,  which  are  not  yet  published,  have  been  kindly  communicated  by  Professor  Roscoe. 
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distilled  with  twice  its  volume  of  strong  siilplmric  acid,  it  gives  up  its  water  to  tlie 
latter,  and  perchloric  acid  passes  over  nearly  pure  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  strongly 
fuming  liquid.  On  continuing  the  distillation,  tlie  oily  acid  above-mentioned  begins 
to  pass  over ;  but  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  more  volatile  portion  of  the 
distillate,  the  two  unite  into  a  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  a  hydrate,  HC10*.H"0. 
Both  these  products  are,  however,  contaminated  with  sulphuric  acid  mechanically 
carried  over.  To  obtain  the  volatile  liquid  in  a  pure  state,  the  crystals  must  be  redis- 
tilled -per  sc.  They  then  split  up  into  pure  perchloric  acid,  HCIO',  which  is  obtained 
as  the  first  produce  of  the  distillation,  and  the  oily  acid,  which  contains  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  water,  and  passes  over  afterwards.  (Roscoe.) 

Pure  perchloric  acid,  HCIO*,  is  a  colourless  very  volatile  liquid,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-782  at  15-5  C.  Its  vapour  is  likewise  colourless  and  transparent,  but  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  absorbs  water,  and  forms  dense  white  fumes.  Per- 
chloric acid  in  this  state  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  oxidising  agents  known  ;  a  single 
drop  brought  in  contact  with  charcoal,  paper,  wood,  or  other  organic  siibstance,  imme- 
diately causes  an  explosive  combustion,  which  in  violence  does  not  fall  far  short 
of  the  sudden  decomposition  of  chloride  of  nitrogen.  The  acid  unites  also  very 
energetically  with  water,  a  violent  hissing  noise  being  produced.  The  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  in  working  with  this  substance,  as  one  drop  falling  on  the  skin  produces 
cauterisation,  and  leaves  a  wound  which  does  not  heal  for  months.  Like  pure  nitric 
acid,  this  acid  cannot  be  distilled  liy  itself  without  undergoing  decomposition,  a  sin- 
gular black  explosive  body  being  produced  when  it  is  boiled.  It  likewise  undergoes 
spontaneous  decomposition  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  bidbs  in  which  it  was 
sealed  exploding  even  when  kept  in  the  dark. 

The  composition  of  pure  perchloric  acid^was  determined  by  neutralising  it  with  car- 
bonate of  potassiiun,  adding  acetic  acid  to  acid  reaction,  evaporating  to  dryness,  throw- 
ing the  perchlorate  of  potassium  on  a  weighed  filter,  washing  out  the  soluble  acetate 
with  absolute  alcohol,  and  determining  the  composition  of  the  potassium  salt  thus  pro- 
duced. In  this  manner  results  agreeing  closely  with  the  theory  were  obtained.  Thus, 
1''2185  grm.  of  acid  gave  1'6785  of  potassium  salt,  calcidation  requiring  1'6876.  Of 
this  salt,  0-966  grm.  heated  with  peroxide  of  iron  lost  0-444  grm.,  and  the  residual  KOI 
required  0-744  grm.  pure  silver  for  complete  precipitation.  Now  0-744  Ag  is  equiva- 
lent to  0-.51,3  KCl,  and  by  calculation  0-966  KC10<  shoidd  yield  0-519  KCl.  (Roscoe.) 

The  Hi/dratr,  HClOMI-0  (containing  84-81  per  cent.  HCIO'),  is  obtained  in  the 
pure  state  by  adding  water  to  the  pure  acid  HCIO^.  It  is  a  white,  solid,  crystalline 
substance,  which  melts  at  50°  0.,  and  undergoes  decomposition  when  heated  to  110°, 
splitting  up  into  the  pure  acid  and  an  aqueous  oily  acid.  Its  composition  was  deter- 
mined by  the  method  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  pure  acid.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  Hquid  hydi-ate  at  50°  C.  is  1-811.  Although  not  so  violent  in  its  action  on  organic 
matter  as  the  pure  acid,  the  fused  hydrate  when  brought  into  contact  with  paper  or 
wood,  induces  immediate  combustion,  and  when  drojsped  into  water,  combines  therewith 
making  a  hissing  noise. 

When  it  is  distilled,  the  temperature  is  found  to  rise  gradually  to  203°  C,  at  which 
point  it  remains  constant,  a  hea-vy  oily  hquid  then  passing  over,  which  in  outward  ap- 
pearance cannot  be  distinguislied  from  suljihuric  acid.  This  acid  contains  72-1  per 
cent,  of  HC10\  and  does  not  therefore  correspond  to  any  definite  hydrate,  HC10^2H-0 
requiring  73-6  percent.  HOlO',  and  HCIO'.SH-O,  requiring  65-05  per  cent.  IICIO*. 
If  aqueous  perchloric  acid  be  concentrated  liy  boiling,  water  goes  off,  and  the  tempera- 
ture rises  to  200°  C,  when  the  acid  is  likewise  found  to  contain  72-1  per  cent,  of 
HCIO''.  Hence  an  aqueous  acid  loses  water,  and  the  crystaUised  hydrate  loses  per- 
chloric acid  on  boiling  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  until  both  arrive  at  a 
point  when  no  further  change  takes  place,  and  an  acid  containing  72-1  per  cent. 
HCIO'  passes  off  unchanged.  (Roscoe.) 

Aqueous  perchloric  acid  reddens  litmus  strongly,  but  does  not  bleach.  It  dissolves 
zinc  and  iron,  -ndth  evolution  of  hydrogen,  forming  perchloratcs.  When  dilute,  it  is 
unaffected  by  sulphydric  and  sulphurous  acids,  which  reduce  all  other  oxacids  of 
chlorine. 

Pebchloe  ATES. — These  salts  are  produced :  1.  By  the  reaction  of  perchloric  acid 
■with  metals,  oxides,  sulphides,  or  carbonates,  or  of  perchlorate  of  barium  with  sulphates, 
thus : 

HCIO'  +   BaHO  =    BaC10<  +  H^O 
2BaC10<  +  Na-SO'  =  2NaC10*  +  Ba^SO^ 

2.  By  the  decomposition  of  chlorates.  During  the  decomposition  of  chlorate  of  potas- 
sium by  heat,  and  aftera  considerable  evolution  of  oxygen  has  taken  place,  the  previously 
fused  salt  is  observed  to  a.ssume  a  pasty  condition,  and  if  the  heat  be  then  discontinued, 
the  residue  will  be  found  to  consist  principally  of  perchlorate  and  chloride  of  potassium, 
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■which  two  salts  may  be  separated  from  one  another  by  solution  and  crystallisation,  the 
perchlorate  being  much  the  less  soluble : 

2KC10'  =  KCIO'  +  KCl  +  0". 

Or,  the  chlorate  of  potassium  may  be  decomposed  by  nitric  acid : 

3KC10'  +  2HN0«  =  KCIO*  +  2KN03  +  H=0  +  CP  +  0\ 

and  the  resulting  nitrate  and  perchlorate  of  potassium  separated  by  crystallisation. 

Perchlorate  of  potassium  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  but  the  perchlorates 
in  general  are  soluble,  crystalline,  deliquescent  salts.  They  deflagrate,  though  less 
violently  than  the  chlorates,  when  thrown  on  ignited  charcoal.  They  require  a  stronger 
heat  than  do  the  chlorates  to  effect  their  decomposition  into  chloride  and  oxygen.  Sul- 
phuric acid  liberates  perchloric  acid  from  the  perchlorates,  but  not  until  the  tempera- 
ture rises  to  100°  C. :  other  acids  liberate  perchloric  acid,  only  when  they  form  insoluble 
salts  with  the  bases  of  the  perchlorates.  Hence,  unlike  chlorates,  the  perchlorates  do 
not  assume  a  yellow  colour  when  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  [For 
the  description  of  the  individual  salts,  see  Pebchlobates.] 

Perchloric  Oxide  and  Euclilorine. 

Pebchloeic  Oxide.  Cl-0^ — This  very  explosive  compound,  which  was  discovered 
by  Count  Stadion  {loc.  cit.),  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
upon  chlorate  of  potassium,  whereby  perchlorate  of  potassium,  acid  sulphate  of  potas- 
sium, water,  and  perchloric  oxide  are  produced  : 

3KC103  +  2H-S0^  =  KCIO'  +  2KH:S0»  +  H-0  +  Cl-O'. 

The  chlorate  should  be  purified  by  recrystaUisation,  fused  after  drying,  at  the  lowest 
adequate  tempei-ature,  and  then  fijiely  pulverised.  The  powder  must  be  added  little 
by  little  to  sulphuric  acid,  made  cool  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  untU  a  pasty  mass 
is  produced.  This  is  to  be  set  aside  for  some  time,  and  afterwards,  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath,  to  be  very  gently  heated  in  a  retort.  The  evolved  gaseous  perchloric  oxide  must 
be  collected  by  downward  displacement.  Calvert  has  shown  that  perchloric  oxide, 
mixed  with  carbonic  acid,  may  be  readily  obtained  by  heating  finely  powdered  chlorate 
of  potassium  with  crystallised  oxalic  acid  to  a  temperature  of  70°  C.  (p.  888). 

Perchloric  oxide  is  a  gas  of  a  bright  yeUow  colour,  and  sweet  aromatic  smell.  At  the 
low  temperature  produced  by  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice,  it  is  condensed  into  a  yellowish 
highly  explosive  liquid.  Faraday  succeeded  in  solidifying  it  by  means  of  the  intense 
cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether.  In  daylight  the 
gas  undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition  into  chlorine  and  oxygen.  This  decompo- 
sition is  frequently,  and,  when  induced  by  elevation  of  temperature,  almost  iirrariably, 
attended  by  a  violent  explosion.  The  contact  of  highly  combustible  matters  also 
determines  an  explosion.  Liquid  perchloric  oxide  unites  with  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  0°  C,  to  form  a  solid  hydrate,  ^t  ordinary  temperatures,  water  dissolves  several 
times  its  volume  of  the  gas.  The  solution  has  a  yellow  colour,  is  devoid  of  acid  re- 
action, bleaches  powerfully,  and  is  very  unstable,  being  decomposed  into  chloric  acid, 
chlorous  acid,  and  other  products.  Perchloric  oxide  is  absorbed  by  alkaline  solutions, 
with  formation  of  chlorate  and  chlorite  : 

2KH0  +  CPO'  =  ZCIO^  +  KCIO'  -i-  H^O. 

The  molecule  of  perchloric  oxide  CPO  ',  like  the  molecule  of  chlorine  CP,  seems  to  be 
binary  or  dyadic,  and  to  halve  itself  in  the  act  of  combination.  In  this  manner,  the 
correlations  of  chlorite  and  chlorate  would  correspond  with  those  of  chloride  and  hy- 
pochlorite, thus : 

Chloride     I    Hypochlorite  q|0-    Chlorite  Chlorate  QQ^j*^* 

EucHL CHINE. — When  chlorate  of  potassium  is  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
briglit  yellow  gas,  called  euchlorine,  is  liberated.  This  gas  contains  clilorine  and  oxy- 
gen in  the  same  proportions  as  hypochlorous  anhydride,  CPO,  but  despite  its  uniformity 
of  composition,  it  is  evidently  a  mixture,  probably  of  chlorine  and  perchloric  oxide. 
The  following  equation  is  believed  to  express  its  formation  correctly : 
4KC10'  +  12HC1  =  4KC1  +  6ffO  +  (9C1  +  3C10-). 

This  mixed  gas  has  a  sweet  aromatic  smell,  and  powerful  bleaching  properties.  By 
passing  it  through  a  U-tube  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice,  the  perchloric  oxide 
is  separated  in  the  liquid  state  from  the  free  uncondensed  chlorine.  According  to 
Millon.  the  liquid  percliloric  oxide  obtained  by  cooling  euchlorine,  diflfers  from  the 
liquid  perchloric  oxide  obtained  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium, 
in  its  somewhat  greater  stability,  in  its  somewhat  higher  boiling  point,  and  in  the 
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eiroumstance  that,  altliougli,  like  the  normal  compound,  it  is  decompospd  by  alkalis 
into  chlorate  and  chloritf,  yet  that,  unlike  tlie  normal  compound,  it  yields  two  equi- 
valents of  the  former  for  one  of  the  latter  salt.    Hence  Millou  assigns  to  it  the  formula 

CW  =  3cr-o=? 

CW"  +  6imO  =  3W-0  +  4KC103  +  2KC10^ 

Imt  these  differences  may  probably  be  due  to  dilFerenees  in  the  piu'ity  of  these  two 
bodies.  Moreover,  perchloric  oxide  is  a  very  difficult  subject  to  investigate,  and  the 
descriptions  of  different  experimentalists  vary  considerably  from  one  another.  (See 
Gmc/iri's  Havdiuiok,  ii.  304,  310.)  W.  O. 

CKXiORXSTS,  SUIiPHSISSS  OS*.  Two  only  of  these  compounds  are  known  in  the 
free  state,  viz.  SCI  and  SC1-.  The  former  is  an;dogous  in  composition  to  lij'pochlorous 
anliydi'ide,  CIO,  but  exhibits  no  analogy  whatever  to  that  compound  in  its  properties. 
It  is  douljtfid  indeed  whether  the  sulphur  or  the  chlorine  in  these  compounds  is  the 
negative  element;  but  they  are  usually  regarded  as  chlorides  of  stil/Jinr,  and  as  such 
■will  be  more  fully  considered.    (See  Sulphub.) 

Similar  olisor^-ations  apply  to  the  compounds  of  clilorine  and  selenium. 

CHE.OSlIOJJOI'OSaa:.  Bkhlorinatid  iodide  of  Mrthtil.  CHCFI.  (Serullas, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxv.  314;  xxxix.  225.  —  Mitscherlich,  Pogg.  Ann.  xi. 
IJouchardat,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxii.  2229. —  Gm.  vii.  337).  Tliis  compound  was  dis- 
covered by  Serullas  in  1824,  but  its  composition  was  first  correctly  ascertained  by 
Eouchardat.  It  is  obtained  by  distiUing  iodoform  with  an  equal  weiglit  of  penta- 
cliloride  of  phosphorus  or  mercuric  chloride.  The  materials  are  intimately  mixed,  and 
distilled  in  a  retort ;  the  dark  red  distillate  is  decolorised  with  aqueous  potash,  then 
sliaken  up  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  to  free  it  from  chloride  of  ethjdene,  afterwards 
si'parated  from  the  sulphuric  acid  by  a  tap-fimueh  and  pm-ifii^d  by  reetiflcatiou. 

Ciiloriodoform  is  a  transparent  pale  yellow  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1'90,  having  an 
aromatic  odour  and  saccharine  taste,  and  becoming  rose-coloured  by  exposure  to  tlie 
air.  It  remains  fluid  at  the  lowest  temperatures,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  distillation. 
It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Heated  with  strong  aqueous  potasli,  or  with 
alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  formate,  chloride,  and  iodide  of  potassium : 

CHCPI  +  2K^0  =  CHKO^  +  2KC1  -i-  KI. 

In  contact  with  chlorine  gas,  it  solidifies  and  yields  trieldoride  of  iodine. 

CHXiOJSISAMIC  ACID  and  CHIiORIS-IIvrsiSE.    See  Is.vmc  Acm  and  Lsa- 

IMIOH. 

CKSiOR-ISATIC  ilCIB.    See  IsATie  Acm. 

CBCLOSaiSATYDE  and  CHXiOKlSAT-STDIC  il.CI2>.  See  Isattoe  and  IsA- 
Trc  Awn. 

CKIiiOSilSATlEa".    See  IsATTN. 

CHliQlilSATOSU'S.PHlTES.    See  Isatosulphites. 

CHiOKITS.  Lciii-litiidiuuiitc,  Pcmiinc. — This  name  is  applied  to  certain  sili- 
cates of  magnesia  and  alumina  occiu'ving  in  plutonic  formations,  and  forming  the  cha- 
racteristic ingredients  of  chlorite  slate.  It  formerly  included  ripidolite  and  clinochlore, 
and  is  still  applied  to  at  least  two  minerals,  diii'ering  in  crystalline  form,  and  some- 
what also  in  chemical  composition.  Chlorite  fi'om  Achmatowsk  in  the  Ural  is  mono- 
clinic  ;  but  the  variety  called  Pennine,  from  Zermatt  in  the  Valais,  is  hexagonal,  generally 
forming  six-sided  tables  ■with  perpendicular  edges,  oP  .  co  P,  or  with  bevelled  edges, 
oP  .  P,  where  P  denotes  a  six-sided  pyramid  with  basal  edges  of  106°  50'  and  pyramidal 
edges  of  132°  40' ;  also  with  other  faces  subordinate.  Cleavage  perfect,  parallel  io  tlie 
base.  The  crystals  are  sometimes  imlicdded  singly,  but  more  frequently  grouped  ia 
splierical,  conical,  or  vermiform  masses ;  also  in  miniite  scales,  forming  a  deposit  on  other 
niinerals.  Specific  gravity  2'65  to  2'85.  Hardness  2'0  to  2-5.  Flexible  in  tliin  laminae, 
but  not  elastic.  Colour  various  shades  of  green,  from  leek  to  blackish  green.  Small 
crystals  are  dichromatic,  appearing  red  when  viewed  in  a  direction  perjjendicular  to 
the  vertical  axis.  Lustre  nacreous  on  the  basal  faces,  A'itreoiis  to  waxy  on  the 
others.  Transparent  in  thin  laminee,  but  generally  translucent,  and  transparent  on 
the  edges  only. 

All  varieties  of  chlorite  give  off  water  when  heated  in  a  tube,  and  melt  ■u'ith  diflScidty 
before  the  blowpipe  to  a  black  slag,  sometimes  magnetic.  The  mineral  gives  withfluxes 
the  reactions  of  ii-on,  more  rarely  that  of  chromium,  and  is  perfectly  deeomposible  by 
sidphuric  acid. 

■The  several  varieties  of  chlorite  exhibit  considerable  diversity  of  composition  ;  the 
essential  constituents  are  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  water,  the  alumina,  however, 
being  often  more  or  less  replaced  by  ferric  oxide  and  the  magnesia  by  ferrous  oxide. 
The  following  are  analyses:  1.  Varrentrapp  (Pogg.  Ann.  xlviii.  185).  —  2.  Kobcll 
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(J.  pr.  Clipm.  xvi.  470). — 3.  Briiel  (Pogg.  Ann.  xlviii.) — 4.  Delesse  (Ann.  Cli.  Pliys. 
[3]  ix.  396).  — 6,  6.  Marignac  {ibid.  x.  430).  — 7,  8.  Hermann  (J.  ^w.  Cliem.  zi. 
13).— 9.  Schweizer  (Pogg.  Ann.  1.  526).— 10,  11.  Marignac  (foe.  cit.) 


Si02 

A1^03 

Fei03 

Fe^O 

Mn^O 

H20 

1. 

Achmatowsk 

.  30-38 

16-96 

33  97 

4-37 

12-63  =  98  31 

2. 

Schwarzeiistein 

.  32-68 

14-.'i7 

33-11 

6-97 

0-28 

12  10  insnl.  1-02  =  99-73 

3. 

Zillerthal  . 

.  31-47 

16-67 

32  !56 

S-97 

O-OI 

12-42  =  99-11 

4. 

Pyrenees 

.  321 

18-5 

30  7 

0-6 

121    =10  0 

S. 

Ala  (Piedmont) 

.  30-01 

19-11 

33-15 

4-81 

l2-.'i3  =  99-60 

6. 

Slatoust  (tlral) 

.  302-' 

19-8b 

33-13 

4-42 

12-54  =IOn-25 

7. 

white 

.  30-80 

17-27 

37-07 

1-37 

12-30  =  98-82 

8. 

Lcuchtcnhergite 

.  32-35 

18-00 

32-29 

4-37 

12-50  =  99-51 

9. 

ZermMlPennine)  33  07 

9-69 

32-34 

U  36 

12-.58  =  99-08 

10. 

33-36 

13-24 

34  21 

5-93 

12-80  Cr^O'  0-20  =  99-74 

11. 

Binften  „ 

33-95 

13-46 

33-71 

6  12 

12-52     »      0  24  =  100 

Tliese  numbers  : 

may  be 

approximately  represented  by  the  formula  2(3M-O.SiO-)  + 

Al'O'.SiO^  +  4aq.  which,  if  M  denotes  magnesium,  requires  30-82  SiO-,  17-14  Al'O^ 
40-03  Mg'O,  and  12-01  -svater.  If  alumina  be  represented  as  a  protoxide  (by  substitu- 
tion of  a^  =  |Al),  the  preceding  formida  may  be  reduced  to  the  form  M^O.M'SiO'' +  ±aq. 
Besides  the  above  localities,  chlorite  is  found  on  the  Col  de  Pertuis,  in  the  Vosges,  and 
in  various  parts  of  the  E-astern  United  States.  (Dana,  ii.  294;  Eamnidsbcrtf s 
Miner alcTicmic,  p.  534;  Handw.  d.  Chem.  2*'^  Aufl.  ii.  [2]  1106.) 

Chxobite  Earth  is  earthy  chlorite  in  the  older  sense  of  the  -word,  -without  regard 
to  the  distinction  between  chlorite  and  ripidolite,  because  in  the  earthy  stat-e  the  two 
minerals  can  scarcely  be  distinguished. 

Cht.oeitb  Fehbuginous.  Bdcssite. — This  mineral  occurs  in  the  amygdaloYdal  por- 
phjx-y  of  Oberstein  and  Zwickau.  It  is  massive,  -with  short  fibroiis  or  scaly  feathery 
texture.  Specific  gravity  2-89.  Hardness  2-5.  Colour  olive-green  to  blackish-green. 
According  to  Delesse  (Ann.  Min.  [4]  xvi.  520)  it  contains  29-45  percent.  SiO-,  18-25 
Al'O',  8-17  Fe'O^  15-12  Pe-0,  15-32  Mg-0,  0-45  Ca-'O,  and  12-57  wider  (=  99-33), 
which  may  be  approximately  represented  by  the  general  formula  2(2iVI-O.M''0^.2SiO-) 
+  5aq.  Grmgcsite,  from  Grengesberg  in  Dalecarlia,  containing,  according  to  Hisinger, 
27-01  SiO'',  14-31  Ai^O^  2-18  Mn'O^  25-63  Fe^O,  14-31  Mg^O,  and  12-53  water,  ap- 
pears to  be  related  to  it.    (Dana,  ii.  296;  Eanitnclsherg' s  Mincralchcmic,  540.) 

Chi.obite  Slate. — This  name  is  applied  to  chlorite  occurring  in  mountain  masses, 
including,  however,  those  which  are  made  up  in  like  manner  of  ripidolite. 

Chlokite-Spae.    See  Chxoeitoide. 

CHiOKSTES.  MCIO^  (Millon,  Ann.  Ch.  Pys.  [3]  vii.  298  ;  Ann.  Ch.Pharra. 
xlvi.  281.) — Salts  of  chlorous  acid.  Their  general  properties  are  described,  together 
with  those  of  the  acid,  at  page  910.  Only  a  few  of  them  have  been  studied  indi- 
vidually. 

Chlorite  op  Barium.  BaClO-. — Obtained  by  saturating  chlorous  acid  -with 
baryta.  By  quickly  evaporating  the  solution  and  finishing  the  evaporation  in  vacuo,  it 
may  be  obtained  crystallised  and  free  from  clilorite.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and 
decomposes  at  235°  C. 

Chlorite  of  Lead,  PbClO^,  is  prepared  by  adding  nitrate  of  lead  to  chlorous 
acid  nearly  neutrahsed  with  lime  or  baryta,  washing  the  sidphur-yellow  scaly  precipitate 
thereby  produced,  and  drying  it.  If  the  solution  be  warmed  before  adding  the  nitrate 
of  lead,  the  chlorite  of  lead  is  deposited  in  larger  crystalline  scales.  The  salt  decom- 
poses with  a  kind  of  explosion  at  126°  C.  (Millon),  at  100^  (Schiel,  Ann.  Ch.Pharm. 
cix.  317).  It  sets  fire  to  flowers  of  sidphur  when  triturated  therewith  (Millon) ;  when 
rather  large  quantities  of  the  salt  are  mixed  with  sulpliur  or  a  sulphide  of  an  electro- 
negative metal,  the  mixture  takes  fire  spontaneously  after  some  time  (Schiel).  Chlo- 
rite of  lead  introduced  into  sulphj-drio  acid  gas  blackens  at  first,  but  afterwards 
turns  white,  from  formation  of  sulphate  of  lead.  With  a  mixtm-e  of  equal  parts  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  it  evolves  pure  chlorous  anhj'dride  (CPO'),  especially 
between  40°  and  50°  C,  and  yields  88-75  per  cent,  of  sidphate  of  lead.  (Millon.) 

The  mother-liquor  filtered  from  the  precipitate  of  cldorite  of  lead  in  tlie  above- 
described  mode  of  preparation,  deposits  on  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  small  sparingly  so- 
luble yellowish  crystals,  which  appear  to  be  a  compound  of  chlorite  and  chloride  of  lead. 
(Schiel.) 

Chlorite  of  Potassium.  KC10-. — Potash-ley,  mixed  -with  excess  of  chlorous 
acid,  forms  a  deep  red  liquid,  which,  when  concentrated,  gives  off  chlorous  anhydride, 
and  leaves  neutral  chlorite  of  potassium  in  tlie  form  of  a  very  deliquescent  salt,  K,  on 
the  contrary,  chlorous  acid  be  gradually  added  to  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  potassium,  the 
formation  of  the  neutral  salt  takes  a  longer  time,  and  even  after  the  liquid  has  become 
colourless,  the  presence  of  fi-ee  chlorous  acid  may  be  detected  by  its  power  of  convert- 
ing nitrate  of  lead  into  the  peroxide.    The  sidine  solution  must  be  quickly  evaporated. 
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otherwise  the  clilorito  of  potassium  will  be  completely  resolved  into  chloride  and 
chlorate.    The  same  decomposition  takes  place  if  it  be  heated  to  IGO'^O.  (Millon.) 

Chxobite  of  Selver.  AgClO^. —  Prepared  by  mixing  a  soluble  chlorite  containing 
a  slight  excess  of  base  wdth  nitrate  of  silver,  and  boiling  the  resulting  precipitate  of 
chlorite  and  oxide  of  silver  with  water.  The  solution  on  cooling  deposits  the  salt  in 
yellow  crystalline  scales.  At  105°  C.  it  decomposes  with  explosion.  A  mixture  of  it 
with  sulphur  takes  fire  when  triturated  with  a  glass  rod.  In  preparing  the  salt,  an 
excess  of  chlorous  acid  must  bo  avoided,  as  it  would  tliereby  be  quickly  resolved  into 
chlorate  and  chloride.  (Millon.) 

Chlorite  of  Sodium.  NaClO^. — Deliquescent.  Resembles  the  pota.isium-salt, 
but  is  not  decomposed  by  a  heat  below  250°  C.  (Millon.) 

Chlorite  of  Strontium.  SrClO'-. — Deliquescent.  Decomposes  at  208°  C. 
(Millon.) 

CHSiOSITOIBB.  Chlorite  Spar,  Bari/tojihyllite,  Mnsonltc. — A  coarsely  foliated 
massive  silicate  of  alumina  and  iron  found  at  Kosoibrod  in  the  Ural,  Eregratten  in  the 
Tyrol,  and  GummiU'h-dagh  in  Asia  Minor.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3'557  ;  hardness  5'5 
to  6 ;  colour  dark  grey  or  greenish  black;  lustre  faint  and  pearly.  Gives  off  water 
when  "heated  in  a  tube,  is  infusible  before  the  blowpipe,  but  becomes  darker  and  mag- 
netic.   It  dissolves  completely  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Allied  to  chloritoi'de  are :  Masonitc,  from  Khode  Island,  which  fuses  with  difficulty 
to  a  dark  green  enamel,  and  Sismondine,  a  dark  gi'eyish  or  blackish  green  mineral  of 
specific  gravity  3  "565  and  hardness  5 '5.  Nearly  infusible  before  the  blowpipe,  occur- 
iug  in  the  chlorite  slate  of  St.  Marcel,  i 

Analysis:  Chlorito'idc.  —  1.  0.  Erdmann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  vi.  86).  —  2.  Bonsdorff 
(Berz.  Jahresber.  xviii.  233).  —  3.  Hermann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  liii.  13).  —  4.  Smith 
(Ann.  Min.  [4]  x\'iii.  300).— 5.  Kobell  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Iviii.  40.  Masonite,  Whitney, 
(Proc.  Boston  Soe.  Nat.  Hist.  1849,  p.  100).  Sitsiiiotidinc,  Delesse  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  ix.  385). 

ChlcritoMc  S'O-^  re'03     Fo=0    Mn^O    Mg^O  H^O 

1.  Kosoibrod      .     24-00      4fi-20       —       2S  R9       _         _         _  _  - 

2.  „  .     27-48      3n-57       —        27-Or)      0-30      4  29        —  6-90  =  101-64 

3.  ,,  .  24-54  30-72  17'8  17-80  —  3-75  —  G-38  =  99-97 
4^  Gummuch-dagh  23-7.=>  3'.i-H4  —  27-62  0-h2  0-94  0-85  =  100-10 
5.  Brcgratten  .  2I)-19  38-30  COO  21-11  —  3-:)0  —  S-sn  =  10'i-40 
Masonile  .  .  28-27  32-16  —  33  72  —  6-13  —  .'-,•00  =  99--J8 
Sismuudine        .    24-1        43-2         —        23  8                               —          7-1;  =  98  7 

Among  these  analyses  Nos.  3  and  5  of  chloritoi'de  are  the  only  ones  in  which  the  de- 
gree of  oxidation  of  the  iron  appears  to  have  been  correctly  determined  ;  these  agree 
approximately  -with  the  formula  (2M'^O.SiO=).(M'OlSiO^)  +  2aq.,  which,  by  substitut- 
ing proto-  for  sesqui-equivalent  metals,  maybe  reduced  to  M-0.'2(M'SiO'.aq).  (Baiii- 
mdshcrg's  Mineralchiiuic,  p.  iS64 ;  Dana,  ii.  298.) 

C3HSi©KOB:SBJZii.ilSS12E,  Syn.  with  Chloride  of  Benzoyl.  (See  Benzoyl, 
Chloride  of,  p.  506.) 

CHIaOSOSSSSS'aAriSSSSE.    See  Benzamide  (p.  640). 

CHSiOROBSSffZESX-rB.    See  Benzene  (p.  543). 

CHSiOKOBBXJMBlS.    Syn.  with  Teichlorobenzene.    (See  Benzene,  p.  543), 
CHa.OaOEBM'axi..    C"H"C10l    (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiii.  350.) 

—  Formed  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  benzilic  acid:  the  product 
is  distiUed,  and  tlie  portion  which  comes  over  above  250°  C.  washed,  di'ied,  and  rec- 
tified. It  is  a  colom-less,  strongly-smelling  oil,  heavier  than  water;  boils  at  about  270 \ 
By  exposure  to  moist  air,  or  by  the  action  of  hot  strong  potash,  it  is  quickly  decom- 
posed iiito  chloride  and  benzilate.  With  ammonia  and  phenylamine,  it  yields  crystal- 
line pro.lucts.  F.  T.  C. 
CHS.OBOBEUZOIC  ACXB.    See  Benzoic  Acid. 

CHIOS  OBEJffZ.OSi.  Syn.  with  Chloride  of  Benzylene.  (See  Benzylene, 
Chloride  of,  p.  577.) 

CHJCiOKOBEUZOOTITRlItS.    See  Benzoniteh^e  (p.  563). 

CHIiOROBBSfSOPiilBM'iaJB.  See  Benzoic  Ethers  under  Benzoic  Acid  (p. 
554). 

CHIiOSOBESfZO'S'X.,  CH3CiOSJIDB  OP.    See  Benzoyl,  Chloride  of  (p.  56). 

cmOHOCArFEIKTB.  C"H='ClN'0\ — A  product  obtained  by  the  incomplete 
action  of  clilorine  on  caffeine  suspended  in  water  (p.  708).  Wlicn  purified  by  three 
or  four  crystallisations  from  water,  it  forms  a  light  Inilky  mass.  From  alcohol  it  crys- 
tallises in  needles.    By  the  continued  action  of  chlorine,  it  is  resolved  into  chloride 

3  N  2 
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of  cyanogen,  methylamiue,  and  amalic  acid.  (Rochledcr,  Wien  Akad.  Ber.  1S5G 
ii.  96.) 

CHX.OROCAMPHEM'Z:.    See  Camthene  (p.  724). 

CBXiOROCilKBO-HTPOSVIiPHTTBIC  ACZO.  Syn.  with  Teichloeo- 
METHYLsuLPHUKOus  AciD.    (See  Methti.) 

CBXiOKOCARBOirXC  ACXD.  Syn.  with  Oxtckloeide  op  Cahbon,  Chloride 
OF  Cabbontl,  or  Phosgene  (p.  774). 

CKXiOBOCARBOiriC  ETHERS.  Compoimds  produced  by  the  action  of  clilo- 
ride  of  earbonyl  on  the  alcohols.  They  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  carbonic 
anhydride  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alcohol-radicles,  or  as  bodies  formed  on  the  mixed 
type  HHO.HCl,  in  which  2  at.  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  earbonyl,  CO,  and  the 
third  by  an  alcohol-radicle,  E : 

C0'.EC1  =  CO"jCl 
Their  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation : 

C0-|°  .  Ijo  .  HCl  . 

Chloeocarbonate  of  Methyl.    C'H'CIO^  =  (^^1  |o^-    (Dumas  and 

P^ligot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Iviii.  52.) — Obtained  by  introducing  wood-spirit  into  a  large 
flask  filled  with  phosgene-gas : 

CHIH.0  +  COCP  =  HCl  +  C^ffClO^ 

Colourless,  very  fluid  oil,  heavier  and  more  volatile  than  water ;  has  a  penetrating 
odoiir ;  burns  with  a  green  flame.  Gaseous  ammonia  converts  it  into  carbamate  of 
methyl  (urethylane) : 

CO^CffCl  +  Nff  =  + 

Chlorocarbonate  OF  Ethyl.  C'ffClO-.  (Dumas  and  Peligot,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  liv.  226.— Cloez,  ibid.  [3]  xvii.  303.— Cahours,  ibid.  [3]  xix.  346.)— Prepared 
like  the  preceding  ;  also  by  the  mutual  action  of  alcohol  and  perchloroformic  ether,  or 
perchlorinated  oxalate  of  methyl : 

C'CPO-  +  2C"'W'0  =  C'H^CIO^    -1-  C^H^CPO'  +  2HC1. 

Perchloro-        Alcohol.         Chlorocar-  Triehlorace- 
forniate  of  bonate  of  tate  of 

ellijl.  ethyl.  Pthyl. 

C'CPO*  +  40-^0  =  2C'ffC10^  +  CWO'     +  4HC1. 

Perchlor-         Alcohol.  Chlorocar-         Oxalate  of 

oxalate  of  bonate  of  ethyl, 

methyl.  ethyl. 

Colourless  liquid,  very  mobile,  having  a  suffocating  odour  which  irritates  the  eyes 
Perfectly  neutral  to  test-paper.  Specific  gravity  1-139  at  15°  C.  Vapour-density 
3'823.  BoUs  at  94°  C.  Very  inflammable.  Bums  with  a  green  flame.  Decomposed 
by  hot  water,  not  by  cold.  Ammonia  converts  it  rapidly  into  chloride  of  ammonium 
and  carbamate  of  ethyl. 

Chloeocarbonate  of  Amyl,  C^H"C10',  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  action 
of  phosgene  gas  on  amylic  alcohol,  but  is  immediately  decomposed  by  moisture  and 
converted  into  carliouatc  of  amj'l. 

CHXOROCEROTZC  ACID.    See  Cerotic  Actd  (p.  887). 

CHX.OROCITTM'AIWXC  ACID.    See  CmNAsnc  Acid. 

CHXiOROCZmiTOSE.    Hydride  of  Teteachloeocdtnamtl.    (See  Cinnamtl.) 

CHtOROCHlORIC  ACID.  CTO'^  (?)  A  compound  obtained,  according  to 
Millon,  (Ann.  Cli.  Pliys.  [3]  vii.  298)  by  passing  enehlorine  (p.  913)  through  a  series 
of  U-tubes  cooled  by  freezing  mixtures,  the  first  to  0°  C,  the  others  to  — 18°.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  then  condenses  in  the  fii-st,  and  chlorocblorie  acid  in  the  rest,  while  free 
chlorine  escapes  at  the  end.  Chlorochlorie  acid  thus  obtained,  is  a  yellowish-red  liquid, 
which  boils  at  32°  C,  and  is  converted  into  a  yellow  gas,  which  decomposes  with  ex- 
plosion at  70°.  With  caustic  potash,  it  yields  a  mixtm-e  of  2  at.  chlorate  and  1  at. 
chlorite  of  potassium,  whence  its  composition  is  inferred  : 

CPO"  +  3K'0  =  4KC10'  +  2KC10^ 

Chlorochlorie  acid  resembles  perchloric  oxide,  C10-,  in  most  of  its  properties,  and  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  to  it  in  composition  (6010=  =  CPO'=);  indeed  it  is  most  probably 
nothing  but  perchloric  oxide  mixed  with  excess  of  chlorine  (see  p.  913.) 
CKXiOROCOSEXNE,    See  Codeine. 
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CHX.03iOCOSaEIiTXC  ACIS.    See  CoMENIC  AciD. 
CHIiOROCUEIENE.    See  Cumene. 
CHX^OnOCUMIKrOti.    See  CUMINOL. 

>  See  Cyanamidb. 

CHXiOROBRACOlTESXC  i\.ClD.  Syn.  with  Chloeanisic  Acid.  (See  Anisic 
Aciii.) 

CHXiOROBRACON'VIi.  When  chlorine  is  passed  uito  oil  of  tarragon,  a  viscid 
oily  liquid  is  found,  called  chloride  of  dracom/l,  containing  39'9  per  cent.  C  and  3-5  H, 
answering  approximately  to  the  formula  C"'H"'C1-0.CP ;  and  this,  when  treated  with 
alcoholic  potash,  yields  another  viscid  oil,  chlorodraconyl,  containing  42-5  C  and  3-4  H ; 
possibly  chloride  of  draeonyl  minus  the  elements  of  water.  (Laurent,  Kev.  scient. 
X.  6. —  Gerh.  iii.  355.) 

CHSiOKIEiril.N'THXC  ACZS.    See  CExANTHiC  Acid. 

CHZiOROFORSS.  Dichkmnatcd  chloride  of  methyl.  PcrcWorideof  formyl.  CHOP. 
Soubeiran,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xlviii.  131. — Soubeiran  and  Mialh^,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixxi.  225.— Liebig,  ihid.  i.  198;  Dumas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ivi.  115.— 
Eegnault,  ihid.  Ixxi.  577. —  Gm.  vii.  342.) — Chloroform  was  discovered  in  1831  by 
Soubeiran,  who  called  it  Kthcr  bichhriqiie,  and  independently  in  1832  by  Liebig,  who 
regarded  it  as  a  chloride  of  carbon :  its  true  constitution  was  discovered  by  Dumas  in 
1834.  Hutman  (J.  Cliim.  med.  [3]  iv.  476)  states,  on  the  authority  of  Porta's  Magia 
Tiutitra/is  and  Scott's  Letters  on  Demoiwtoi/y  and  Witchcraft,  that  it  was  known  Ln 
former  times,  and  used  as  a  means  of  jirodueing  insensibility. 

Formation  and  Frefaration. —  1.  Chloroform  is  produced,  together  with  mono- 
chlorinated  chloride  of  methyl,  CH'-'Cl-',  when  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  gaseous  chlo- 
ride of  methyl  is  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  If  the  two  gases  be  made  to  pass 
continuously  into  a  vessel  exposed  to  the  sun  and  connected  with  a  series  of  cooled 
receivers,  the  chloroform,  being  the  least  volatile  of  the  products  formed,  condenses 
first,  and  if  the  cuiTent  of  chlorine  be  made  rather  strong,  and  the  receivers  not  much 
cooled,  the  product  consists  almost  wholly  of  chloroform. 

2.  By  the  action  of  aUtaHs  on  chloral : 

C^HCPO  +  KHO  =  CHCP  +  CHKO». 

Chloral.  C'hloro-       Formate  of 

form.  pot;iSsium. 

Chloral  is  distilled  with  excess  of  aqueous  potash,  soda  or  baryta,  or  with  milk  of 
lime,  and  the  oUy  distillate  is  rep)eatedly  agitated  with  water,  separated  from  the  water 
as  completely  as  possible  by  deeantation,  and  distilled  with  6  or  8  times  its  volume  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a  perfectly  di-y  apparatus.  (Liebig.) 

3.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  upon  tetrachloride  of  carbon.  (Geuther, 
p.  765.) 

4.  By  boiling  trichloracetic  acid  with  aqueous  alkaKs  : 

C'HCPO^  +  IPO  =  CHCP  +  K^CO'. 

5.  By  the  action  of  hypochlorites,  or  of  chlorine,  in  presence  of  alkalis  on  various 
organic  sulistances,  viz.  :  a.  On  methylie,  ethylic,  and  amylic  alcohols,  perhaps  also  on 
all  alcohols  of  the  series  C°H2"+20.  With  common  alcohol  and  hypochlorite  of  calcium 
the  piincipal  reaction  appears  to  be  : 

C^H^O  +  5CaC10  -  CHCP  +  Ca^CO^  +  2CaCl  +  CaHO  +  H-0 ; 

but  other  products  are  likewise  formed,  and  chlorine  is  set  free.—  h.  On  acetic  acid 
and  acetates  ;  probably  thus: 

C^H^O^  +  3CaC10  =  CHCP  +  Ca^CO^  +  CaHO  +  H=0. 

c.  On  acetone. —  d.  On  ethylsulphate  or  ethyltartrate  of  calcium. — e.  On  oU  of  tur- 
pentine and  its  isomers,  the  oils  of  lemon,  bergamot,  copaiba,  &c. 

The  most  economical  method  of  preparing  chloroform,  and  that  which  is  always 
adopted  on  the  manufacturing  scale,  is  the  distillation  of  alcohol  with  chloride  of 
lime.  The  proportions  used  are  about  6  pts.  chloride  of  lime  diffused  through  30  pts. 
water,  and  1  pt.  alcohol  of  33°  Beaume.  The  addition  of  slaked  lime  is  also  advan- 
tageous, as  it  absorbs  the  clilorine,  which  would  otherwise  bo  set  free,  and  thereby 
diminishes  the  quantity  of  secondary  products.  The  following  mode  of  preparation  on 
the  large  scale  is  given  by  Kessler  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xiii.  162). 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  large  leaden  cylinder,  the  sides  of  which  are  soldered 
with  lead.  Through  the  middle  of  the  upper  end  passes  a  vertical  rod,  pi-ovided 
at  the  bottom  witli  fans,  and  at  the  top  with  a  curved  handle,  its  lower  extremity 
turnijig  on  a  pivot  in  the  base  of  tlie  cylinder.    By  this  arrangement,  the  mixturu. 
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nirty  be  stirred  up  during  the  operation,  and  tlie  heat  thereby  equally  diffused.  In 
the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  there  is  also  a  wider  apertiu-e,  which  can  be  closed  at 
pleasure,  and  through  which  the  materials  are  introduced ;  tlirough  a  tliird  aperture  is 
inserted  the  delivery-tiibe  by  wliich  the  chloroform  vapour  is  conveyed  to  the  con- 
densing apparatus.  Opposite  to  this  tube  there  passes,  through  the  upper  base  of  the 
cyKnder,  a  leaden  tube,  widened  above  like  a  funnel,  and  reaching  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  Kquid.  Into  this  funnel-tube,  at  some  distance  below  the  funnel,  is  in- 
serted a  steam-pipe,  serving  to  convey  steam  from  a  boiler  to  the  inside  of  the  funnel- 
tube  ;  and  above  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  steam-pipe,  the  funnel-tube  is  furnished 
with  a  cock,  which,  when  open,  allows  the  steam  to  pass  upwards  to  the  funnel-tube, 
and  when  shut  directs  it  into  the  mixture  in  the  cylinder.  This  cock  serves  to  regu- 
late the  supply  of  vapour,  and  thereby  regulates  the  heat.  The  chloroform  vapour 
passes  upwards  through  a  worm-tube,  enclosed  in  a  condensing  vessel,  to  a  cooled 
Woulfe's  apparatus,  the  last  bottle  but  one  of  which  is  half  filled  with  alcohol,  and  the 
last  with  cotton  saturated  with  alcohol.  A  close-shutting  wooden  cask  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  leaden  cylinder.  40  kilogrammes  (8S'8  lbs.)  of  the  strongest  chloride 
of  lime  are  introduced  into  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  four-cornered  wooden  funnel 
adapted  to  its  widest  aperture,  and  provided,  near  its  lower  extremity,  with  two  hori- 
zontal rollers  pressing  against  each  other,  as  in  a  rolling-mill;  these,  when  turned 
by  their  handles,  serve  to  drive  the  chloride  of  lime  quickly  into  the  cylinder.  4  kilo- 
grammes (8-8  lbs.)  of  slaked  lime  are  next  introduced  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  a 
hectolitre  of  water  (22  gallons)  at  a  temperature  of  80°  to  90°  C,  is  poured  in.  The 
apparatus  is  now  thoroughly  luted,  and  the  contents  are  well  mixed  by  turning  the 
fans.  4  kilogrammes  of  commercial  alcohol  are  then  poured  in,  together  with  the 
residues  of  former  operations.  If  the  distillation  of  the  chloroform  does  not  imme- 
diately begin,  steam  is  admitted  from  the  boiler,  and  stopped  as  soon  as  the  distillation 
is  fairly  set  up.  If  the  evolution  of  vapour  becomes  too  rapid,  cold  water  is  poured  in 
through  the  funnel-tube.  When  the  reaction  is  complete,  steam  is  again  admitted 
into  the  cylinder,  and  the  contents,  which  are  now  heated  to  100°,  frequently  stirred. 
After  3  litres  (5~  pints)  have  been  distilled  off,  the  residue  contains  scarcely  any  chloro- 
form or  alcohol.  The  contents  of  the  cyKnder  are  discharged  by  an  opening  in  the  bottom, 
the  liquid  portion  drawn  off,  and  used  in  the  next  operation.  The  alcohol  in  the  last 
two  Woulfe's  bottles  likewise  serves  for  the  following  preparations,  and  the  process 
may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  a  day.  1  kilogramme  of  chloride  of  lime  yields 
from  GO  to  80  grammes  of  piu'e  cliloroform. 

According  to  Simerling  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  liii.  23),  the  largest  quantity  of  chloro- 
form, in  proportion  to  the  alcohol  used,  is  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  8  pts.  chloride 
of  lime,  1  pt.  quicklime,  1  pt.  alcohol,  and  40  pts.  water ;  the  rectified  chloroform  thus 
produced,  amounts  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  alcohol  consumed  (8  grm.  chloroform 
from  25  gi'ra.  alcohol). 

The  use  of  acetone  for  the  preparation  of  chloroform  is  not  advantageous,  because 
the  price  of  it  is  high,  and  the  product  does  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  acetone  used. 
This  proportion  was  obtained  by  first  distilling  30  grm.  acetone  with  150  grm.  chloride 
of  lime  mixed  with  water,  and  rectifying  the  watery  distillate  with  40  grm.  chloride  of 
lime.  Chloroform  obtained  from  wood-spirit  has  an  empyreumatic  odour,  and  always 
blackens  when  agitated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  largest  product  was  6  grm.  chloro- 
form from  50  grm.  wood-spirit. 

For  other  methods  see  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xix.  210. —  GmelirCs  Handboo^,rii.  344. 

Cliloroform  may  be  contaminated  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  empyreumatic  oils.  Ac- 
cordiiig  to  Soubeiran,  pure  chloroform  sinks  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol 
and  water.  According  to  Kessler,  cliloroform  containing  alcohol  diminishes  in  volume 
on  the  application  of  this  test. .  The  presence  of  alcohol  causes  opalescence  when  the 
chloroform  is  mixed  with  water,  whereas  pure  chloroform  remains  clear  (Mialhd, 
J.  Chim.  m&d.  [3]  iv.  279).  Chloroform  containing  alcohol  acquires  a  green  colour 
when  mixed  with  chromic  acid  or  with  sulphm'ic  acid  and  acid  chromate  of  potassium ; 
pure  chloroform  produces  no  green  colour  (Cottell,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xiii.  359).  Chlo- 
roform prepared  from  wood-spirit  is  much  less  pure  than  that  obtained  from  alcohol. 
The  former  is  specifically  lighter  than  the  latter,  has  a  repulsive  empyreumatic  odour, 
and  produces  unpleasant  sensations  when  inhaled.  It  is  contaminated  with  about 
6  per  cent,  of  an  empjTeumatic  oil,  containing  chlorine,  burning  with  a  smoky  fiame, 
lighter  than  water,  and  boiling  between  85°  and  133°  C.  This  oil  cannot  be  completely 
separated  by  simple  rectification,  but  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  destroyed  by  distillation 
with  sulphuric  acid.  A  similar  oil,  but  in  smaller  quantity,  is  likewise  obtained  in  the  pre- 
paration of  chloroform  from  alcohol ;  20  kilogrammes  of  chloroform  from  alcohol  yielded, 
when  rectified  over  the  water-bath,  only  40  grm.  of  residue  consisting  of  this  oil ;  it  is 
heavier  than  water,  has  an  odom-  different  fi-oni  that  of  the  oil  obtained  from  wood-spirit, 
and  its  boiling  point  varies  from  68°  to  117°  C.  (,Soubciran  and  Mialhe).  According 
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to  Gregory  (Proe.  Roy.  Soc.  EJinb.  1850,  p.  391),  impure  cUoroform  may  Lc  recog- 
nised liy  the  disagreeable  odour  which  it  leaves,  after  evaporation,  on  a  cloth  which 
has  been  moistened  with  it,  and  by  tlio  yellow  or  brown  colour  which  it  imparts  to 
pure  oil  of  vitriol  when  agitated  tlierewith.  Pure  chloroform  placed  upon  oil  of  vitriol 
produces  a  contact-surface  convex  downwards  ;  impm-e  chloroform  gives  a  plane  con- 
tact-surface. According  to  Eoussin  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxiv.  206),  the  purity  of  chlo- 
roform may  be  tested  by  means  of  dinitrosulfhidc  of  iron,  Fe"H-.S^N^O''  (a  salt  obtained 
by  the  action  of  ferric  chloride  or  sulphate  on  a  mixtui'e  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  and 
nitrite  of  potassium).  Pure  chloroform  shaken  up  with  this  salt,  remains  colourless  ; 
but  if  it  contains  alcohol,  ether,  or  wood-spirit,  it  acquires  a  dark  colour.  To  purify 
chloroform,  Gregory  agitates  it  and  leaves  it  in  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol  tiE  the  latter 
is  no  longer  coloured  by  it,  then  removes  the  chloroform,  and  places  it  in  contact  with 
a  small  c^uantity  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  to  free  it  from  sulphurous  acid.  According 
to  Abraham  (Pharm.  J.  Trans,  x.  24),  chloroform  thus  pm-ified  quickly  decomposes, 
and  is  afterwards  found  to  contain  hydrochloric  acid  and  free  chlorine.  According  to 
Christison  {ihid.  x.  253),  chloroform  keeps  well  after  being  once  treated  with  oil  of 
vitriol ;  but  the  continued  action  of  that  liquid  (especially  if  contaminated  with  nitrous 
acid)  exerts  a  decomposing  action  upon  it. 

Properties.— chloroform  is  a  transparent  and  colourless  oil  of  specific  gi'avitv 
1-491  at  17°  C.  (Eegnault);  1-52523  at  0°  (Pierre).  It  boils  at  61°  (Regnaultf; 
at  63-5°  with  the  barometer  at  772-52  mm.  (Pierre).  In  contact  with  platinum- 
wire  and  with  the  barometer  at  27"  7"',  it  boils  in  a  dry  vessel  at  60-8°,  but  in  contact 
with  water,  at  57'3°  (Liebig).    Its  vapour-density  is  4-199,  according  to  Dumas; 

4-230  according  to  Eegnault.    By  calculation  (2  vol.)  it  is  "^^  — ^  ^ — ^  "^^  x 

0-0693  =  4-141.  Chloroform  remains  liquid  and  transparent^ at  — 16°C.  (Pierre), 
l)ut  may  be  solidified  by  the  cold  produced  by  its  own  evaporation ;  when  it  is  thrown 
upon  a  double  filter,  the  rapid  evaporation  at  the  edges  causes  the  remaining  portion 
to  solidify  in  white  tufts  (Soubeiran  and  Mialhe).  It  has  a  very  pleasant,  pene- 
trating odoui',  a  sweet,  fiery  taste,  and  its  vapour,  when  inhaled,  produces  a  sweet  taste 
on  the  palate.  The  inhalation  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  vapour  causes  excitement 
similar  to  that  produced  by  nitrous  oxide  ;  but  a  larger  quantity  produces  insensibility 
to  pain,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  coma:  hence  it  is  extensively  used  in  surgical  operations.* 
According  to  Eobin  (Compt.  rend.  xxx.  52)  and  Augendre  {ihid.  xxxi.  679),  chlo- 
roform preserves  meat  from  putrefaction  (200  times  its  weight,  according  to  Augendre). 

CUoroform  dissolves  slightly  in  water,  imparting  its  sweet  taste  to  the  liquid.  It 
n\ixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  and  is  partially  preeijiitated  therefrom  by  water. 
It  dissolves  rapidly  in  ether.    It  is  quite  insoluble  in  sulphuric  acid. 

It  dissolves  pliosphoriis,  sulfhiit,  iodine,  and  iodofortii,  also  many  orgetnia  ha.^rs  and 
their  sa/ts.  The  solubility  of  several  organic  bases  in  chloroform  has  been  determined 
l)y  Michael  Pettenkofer  (.Tahi-esber.  d.  Cbem.  1858,  p.  363)  and  A.  Schlimpert 
(i/>id.  1859,  p.  405),  whose  statements  however  differ  widely,  as  the  following  table  will 
show: 


Quantities  of  Alkedo'ids  dissolved  by  100  pis.  ef  Chloroform. 


Pettenkofer. 

Schlimpert. 

Pettei.l^ofer. 

.Schlimpert. 

Morphine  . 

0-57 

I-Cfi 

Vcratrine  . 

58-19 

11  0 

acetate 

i-eo 

Atropine 

51  CO 

33-0 

Narcotine  . 

Strychnine 

20-10 

14-1 

Quinine 

bin 

ISO 

nitrate 

r.-6 

snlpiiate 

0 

Caffeine  . 

111 

hydrochiorate  . 

U-l 

IJrucine 

50  79 

M-0 

Cinchonine 

4-31 

■i-b 

Dif^itallne  . 

1-25 

sulphate 

3-0 

Aconitine  •  . 

2'2-0 

Quiniiiine  ( ?) 

253 

Santonine  . 

23-0 

De:compositions. —  1.  Chloroform  decomposes  when  exposed  to  air  and  light,  with 
formation  of  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  other  products ;  but  when  kept  under 
water,  it  remains  unaltered  (Mar son,  Pharm.  J.  Trans,  viii.  69). — 2.  At  a  red  heat 


*  "  For  the  introduction  of  this  valuable  remedy  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Simpson  ;  and  although  ether, 
benzole,  and  many  other  liquids  can  produce  insensibility  to  pain,  chloroform  is  of  all  the  most  powerful 
as  well  as  the  most  manageable.  Of  course  great  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  its  purity,  for  the  oils 
which  accompany  it  are  very  deleterious;  and  hi  administering  it,  one  person  should  do  nothing  but 
watch  the  pulse  and  respiration  of  the  patient  and  remove  the  chloroform  if  necessary.  With  due  pre- 
caution, chloroform  is  very  safe;  and  this  precaution  will  prevent  its  being  used  in  cases  where  its  use 
is  contra-indicated  by  the  disease  ofthe  heart,  or  by  marked  tendency  toapoplexy."  (Gregory,  Hand' 
hook  uj  Organic  Che/iiistnj,  3rd  ed.  Lonilou,  1852,  p.  178.) 
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its  Tapour  appears  to  be  resolved,  partly  iuto  trictloride  of  carbon  aud  hydrogen  gas, 
partly  into  carbon,  liydi-oehloric  acid,  and  chlorine  : 

2CHCP  =  C2C1«  +  m 
and:  CHOP  =  C  +  HCl  +  CP 

The  liberation  of  chlorine  in  this  manner  is  applied  to  the  detection  of  chloroform 
in  blood.  A  quantity  of  blood,  not  less  than  an  ounce,  is  introduced,  immediately 
after  its  separation  from  the  organism,  into  a  flask  connected  by  a  cork  with  a  knee- 
shaped  tube  somewhat  drawn  out  in  the  horizontal  arm.  A  strip  of  paper,  moistened 
with  starch-paste  and  iodide  of  potassium,  is  inserted  into  the  end  of  this  tube ;  tho 
drawn-out  part  is  heated  to  redness  ;  and  the  flask  is  heated  in  a  water-bath.  The 
vapour  of  chloroform  thereby  evolved  is  decomposed  at  the  red-hot  part  of  the  tube, 
and  the  liberated  chlorine  turns  the  paper  blue.  This  method  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
detecting  1  pt.  of  chloroform  in  1,000,000  pts.  of  blood  (Ragsky,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xlvi. 
170).  According  to  Duroy  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xx.  401),  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on  unless 
the  blood  be  taken  from  the  animal  immediately  after  the  inhalation  of  the  clilorofonn, 
or  immediately  after  death.  Duroy  considers  it  better  to  pass  a  stream  of  cold  air 
throxigli  the  blood  ;  then  pass  the  air,  together  with  the  chloroform-vapour,  through  a 
red-hot  tube,  and  thence  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  whereupon,  if  chloroform 
be  present,  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  will  be  formed. 

3.  Chloroform  cannot  be  set  on  fire  in  the  air,  not  even  with  the  aid  of  a  wick ;  but 
its  vapour  passed  into  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  burns  with  smoke ;  a  mixture  of 
chloroform  and  alcohol  in  equal  measiu-es,  burns  with  a  very  smoky  flame  and  pungent 
odour,  producing  hydrochloric  acid  (Soubeiran,  Liebig).  It  imparts  a  green  colour 
to  the  flame  of  a  candle  (Liebig). —  4.  Chloroform  repeatedly  distilled  in  a  stream  of 
dry  chlorine,  is  resolved  into  HCl  and  C'-'CP  (Regnault). — 5.  Chlorofonn  heated  with 
nitric  acid  evolves  but  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  fumes  (Soubeiran). — 6.  '\\T2en 
kept  under  sid-phuric  acid,  it  gradually  gives  otf  vapours  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
alcoholic  solution  of  chloroform,  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  does  not  deposit  any  chlo- 
ride of  silver,  even  in  the  courseof  a  month  (Soubeiran). —  7.  Boiled  vfith.  j>otash-lcy 
in  a  closed  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  formate  and  chloride  of  potassium ;  but  the  de- 
composition is  imperfect  (Dumas) : 

CHCP  +  2X^0  =  CHKO=  -i-  3KC1. 

Chloroform  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  aqueous  alkalis  in  an  open  vessel 
(Liebig).  Alcoholic  potash  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  cliloroform,  produces  fomiate 
of  potassium  (Regnault).  A  mixtm-eof  chloroform,  potash,  and  alcohol,  heated  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  100°  C.  for  a  week,  yields  ethylene-gas  and  formic  acid  (Bertlielot, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  liv.  87). —  8.  Chloroform  vapour  passed  over  ignited  baryta  or 
lime,  yields  metaUic  chloride,  carbonate,  and  charcoal ;  if  the  heat  be  moderate,  these 
products  are  not  accompanied  by  any  gas ;  but  at  a  fidl  red  heat,  carbonic  oxide  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  charcoal  on  the  alkaline  carbonate  (Liebig,  Soubeiran). 
—  9.  Chloroform  may  be  distilled  over  |5oto«i!«re  vrithout  decomposition;  bat  potas- 
sium heated  in  its  vapoiu"  takes  fire  with  explosion,  forming  chloride  of  potassium 
mixed  with  charcoal  (Liebig).  It  is  not  decomposed  by  sodium,  even  when  heated 
with  it  to  200°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube  (Heintz).  Chloroform  is  not  decomposed  by 
heating  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  mercury,  or  silver,  even  on  the  addition  of  alcohol. 
(Bouchardat.) 

A  mixture  of  chloroform  and  ammonia-gas  is  decomposed  by  a  heat  approaching  to 
dull  redness,  yielding  chloride  and  cyanide  of  ammonium : 

CHOP  +  5BW  =  SNH'Cl  +  NH'.CN. 

If  the  temperature  be  raised  too  high,  a  brown  substance  is  formed,  probably  para- 
cyanogen.  Wlaen  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  abs  lute  alcohol  is  heated  with  chloroform 
to  a  temperature  between  180°  aud  190°  C,  formate  of  ammonium  may  be  produced 
as  well  as  cyanide  ;  in  many  instances  also  neither  of  these  salts  is  formed,  but  only 
a  brown  mass,  probably  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  paracyanogen.  (H  e  i  ntz,  Pogg. 
Ann.  xcviii.  2G3.) 

Chloroform  and  j)henyl amine  do  not  react  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  when  equal 
volumes  of  the  two  are  heated  to  180° — 190°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube,  hydrochlorate  of 
phenylamine  is  formed,  together  with  hydrochlorate  of  formyl-diphenjd-diamine. 

CHCP  -(-  4(N.H^C''H=)  =  2[(N.H2.C'iH^).HCl]  +  [N2.H.(CH)"'(C''H^)--].HCl. 
(Hofmann,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  ix.  229.) 

CHX.OROFORBZY'X.  -  HYPOSUIiPHURXC  .aCXS.  Syu.  with  DlCttLOIiO- 
METHYL-suLPHUKous  AciD.    (See  Metuyl.) 

CHDiOBOCEnrxc  iLCXD.    Syn.  with  drFEXANNic  Acm  (p.  709). 
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CKIi03tOG3SITIEJ.  A  substance  which  accompanies  ruliian  precipitated  from 
extract  of  madder  l>j  .sub-acetate  of  lead,  and  forms  a  green  powder  when  boiled  with 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

CHXiOROI%Z£IiA.Xi.  A  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  hydrate  of  myricyl 
(q.  V.)  Its  analysis  agrees  approximately  with  the  empirical  formida  C'''H"'*C1"'*0 
(IJrodic,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxi.  144.) 

CHIiOEOIVIjBSiilK'E.    See  Ceonstedtite. 

CHIiOROMESjAEJSEiXM'B.    See  MELANixrNE. 

CHIiOROMESCtrilATES.  Compounds  of  mercuric  chloride  with  basic  metallic 
elilorides,  or  with  liydroclilorates  of  organic  bases,  e.  q.  CMoromcrcuraUs  of  potassiiini, 
KCLHgCl;  KC1.2HgCl;  KC\AB.qGI\  Chloromcrcuratc  of  morphine,  C"H'»N0'.HC1. 
4HgCl.  They  are  obtained  by  mixing  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  com- 
ponent salts,  and  arc  for  the  most  part  crystal lisable. 

CHI.OiaOBlESITATE  OT  IWETHYSiEBIE.  C^H"CPO\  —  A  crystalline 
eul>stan(X'  prodno-d  by  tlie  action  of  chlorine  on  metliylic  alcohol  {q.  v.) 

CHSiOaOMSrHYSiASB.  C-H-CP.  —  An  oily  liquid  produced  by  the  action  of 
potash  on  acetate  of  trichloromethyl.  It  has  the  composition  of  dlchhrUhijhne, 
(Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixiii.  382.)    (See  Acetate  op  Methyl,  p.  23.) 

CHI.OROlTii.S'H'E'Hii.ia'E.    See  Naphthalene. 

CH2.0ia02irikS>H;T15AIiiIC  ilCZB.    See  Naphthalene,  CnLoniNE-BEBrvATivEs 

OF. 

CHEiOKOWSCESC  ii.CI25.    This  name  was  given  by  St.  Evre  (Ann.  Ch.  Pliys. 

[3]  XXV.  4S4),  to  an  acid  crystallising  m  microscopic  four-sided  needles,  which  he  ob- 
tained by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  benzoate  of  potassium,  containing  excess 
of  potash.  St.  Ewe  assigned  to  this  acid  the  formula  C"II''C10-.  But  from  the  expe- 
riments of  Pisani,  made  in  Gerhardt's  laboratory,  it  appears  that  this  acid  is  notliing 
but  chlorobenzoic  acid,  C'H^CIO'-.  The  acid  prepared  as  above  was  found,  after  purifica- 
tion by  repeated  crystallisation,  to  be  identical  in  composition  and  properties  Avitli 
chlorobenzoic  acid  prepared  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phospliorus  on  salicylic 
acid,  or  on  salycilate  of  methyl.  E.  Kopp  liltewise  obtained  nothing  but  chlorobenzoie 
acid,  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  benzoic  acid  in  caustic  soda.  Hence  also, 
it  may  be  inferi-ed  that  St.  Evre's  chloronici  amide  is  identical  with  chlorobenzamide  ; 
that  cMoroniccnc,  a  volatile  liquid  obtained  by  distilling  chloroniceic  acid  with  baryta 
or  lime,  is  the  same  as  chlorobenzene,  C^H-'Cl ;  and  that  chJoronicinc,  a  base  obtained 
by  the  action  of  sidphide  of  ammonium  on  chlorouicine,  is  identical  with  chloro- 
phenylamine.    (Gerh.  iii.  980.) 

CHSiOROPAIb.  a  hych'ated  ferric  silicate,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  the 
conelio'idal  and  the  earthy.  The  former  has  a  pistachio-green  colour,  is  translucent  ou 
the  edges,  has  aflat  conchoidal  fractiu-e;  specific  gravity  2'158  ;  hardness  4-5.  The 
latter  has  a  light  green  colour,  verging  towards  olive-greeu  and  brown,  is  sometimes  com- 
pact, sometimes  friable :  the  compact  variety  is  very  soft..  The  composition  of  this  mineral 
varies  considerably,  as  the  foUowiug  analyses  will  show:  1,  2,  from  Hungary  (Bern- 
hardi  and  Brandes,  Schw.  J.  xxxv.  29);  3,  4,  from  the  Meenser  Steinberg,  near 
Gottingen  (Hiller,  Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1857,  p.  671) : 


SiO= 

Pe^O^ 

Al^O^ 

Mg-0 

Mn-0 

H^O 

1. 

Conchoidal 

46 

33 

1 

2 

18  = 

100 

2. 

Earthy 

45 

32 

0-75 

2 

20  = 

99-75 

3. 

71-6 

16-3 

2-1 

1-5 

trace 

8-3  = 

99-8 

4. 

Conchoidal 

39-7 

28-0 

3-7 

2-4 

trace 

26-1  = 

99-9 

It  is  perhaps  a  mixture  in  variable  proportions  of  opal  with  a  hydrated  ferric  silicate. 
Fe'0^3SiO'-  +  3H-0,  or  ,/;  -SiO»  +  H-0,  or  (/c2H-)SiO*,  the  conchoidal  variety  analysed 
by  Hiller,  containing  aliout  41  per  cent,  of  the  ferric  silicate,  the  earthy  vai-iet}',  70 
per  cent,    (.rahr.'.-ilicr.  /cf.  dt.) 

C23E.o:a©Pii,2sliA3BATES.  Compounds  of  dichloride  of  palla<lium  with  the  more 
basic  UK  tallic  c]ili)rides.  or  witli  liydrochlorates.    They  are  not  much  known. 

CSIiOE.OFAS(l»A]BITES.  Compounds  of  protochloride  of  palladium  with  the 
more  basic  metallic  chlorides,  or  with  hyilrochlorates  of  organic  bases ;  e.  q.  chloro- 
palladit  •  of  potassium,  KCl.PdCl ;  chloropalladite  of  strychnine,  C-'H--N=0=.HCl.PdCl. 

CHS.OS£OFAS«5«ITZC  ACZ©.    See  Palmitic  Acid. 

CiS3«OEOPE]S.CJ12.03£SC  ACIB.  CPO"?  —  A  compound  said  to  be  produced 
Ijy  exi>osing  chlorous  anhydride  to  sun.shine,  the  containing  vessel  being  at  the 
same  tinu'  immersed  in  water  of  20°  C.  It  is  a  reddish  brown  liquid  wliich  is  de- 
coiiipo.sed  by  lieat,  but  not  explosively;  form.s  extremely  dense  white  fames  in  con- 
tact witli  moisf  ail-,  and  is  decouiposed  by  potash;  yields  1  at.  chlorite  and  2  at.  chlorate 
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of  potassium:  d'O"  +  3K-0  =  2KC10'  +  4KC10<.  (Millon,  Ann.  CL  Pliys.  [3] 
vii.  298.    It  is  perhaps  hyperchloric  oxide,  CPO'^  =  SCPC*  (p.  907). 

CH&OROPHasXTE,  A  ferrous  silicate,  occurring  in  foliated  or  granular  massive 
forms,  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fife  and  of  Newcastle.  It  has 
a  dark  green  colour,  and  subresinous  lustre;  specific  gravity  2'02  ;  hardness  1'5  to  2. 
According  to  Forchhammer's  analysis  (Berz.  Jahresber.  xxiii.  26.5),  it  contains  32'85 
per  cent,  silica,  21'56  protoxide  of  iron,  3'44  magnesia,  and  12-15  water,  whence  the 
formula  2(|Fe'0.§Mg20).3SiO-  +  12H^0,  which  may  be  represented  as  an  orthosilicate 
of  the  form  (M<H»)Si'0'«  +  SH^O. 

CHIiOROFH2!N'ERXTS.  A  hydrated  ferrous  silicate,  found  in  cavities  of  the 
amygdaloidal  porphyry  of  Weissig  in  Saxony.  It  is  blackish-green,  with  dirty  apple- 
green  streak ;  not  very  hard ;  of  specific  gravity  2-684.  Analysis  gave  59*4  per  cent. 
SiO",  12'3  Fe-0,  and  5'7  H-0,  besides  alumina,  magnesia,  lime,  potash,  and  soda. 
(Jenzsch,  Chem.  Centr.  1856,  76.) 

CHIiOROPHAM'E.  A  variety  of  fluorspar,  which  emits  a  green  Light  on  calcina- 
tion. 

CHX.OROFHEN'ESIC  ACID.  Syn.  with  Dichlorophenic  acid,  CH^d'O.  (See 
Phenic  Acid.) 

CHI.OROPHEWISIC  Syn.  with  Teichxoeophemc  Aero. 

CHXiOK.Ol'HEEIUSIC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Pentachlorophenic  Aero. 

CHIaOKOPHEM'Yri.  Tliis  name  was  applied  by  Laurent  to  a  crystalline  substance 
obtained  Ijy  the  action  of  boiUng  nitric  acid  on  trichlorophenic  acid.  It  crystallised 
in  yellow  scales  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  subliming  in  very 
brilliant  scales.  Analysis  gave  37-8  per  cent.  C,  1-88  H,  and  54-30  CI.  (Gerh.  ii.  28.) 

CHX!05i.0PII0SPHI©E  Oi"  WITROGEET.    See  NiTEOGEN. 

CHS.OH.OP2JVS.1..  (Berzelius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxi.  257,  262;  xxvii.  296.— 
Verdeil,  Compt.  rend,  xxiii.  689. — Schulze,  ibid,  xxxiv.  683. — Mulder,  Ann.  CL 
Pharm.  lii.  421.) — The  colouring  matter  of  leaves  and  the  other  green  parts  of  plants. 
It  is  extracted  by  digesting  green  leaves  for  several  days  with  ether,  evaporating  the 
filtered  liquid  to  dryness,  treating  the  residue  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  adding  to  the 
solution  a  small  quantity  of  milk  of  lime,  which  precipitates  all  the  colouring  matter, 
while  the  alcohol  retains  a  quantity  of  fat  which  was  mixed  with  it.  The  chlorophyll 
is  separated  from  the  lime  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  ether,  which  dissolves 
the  colouring  matter,  forming  a  green  stratum  at  the  top  of  the  liquid.  By  evaporating 
the  ether,  the  chlorophyll  is  obtained  in  the  pure  state. 

Chlorophyll  thus  prepared  is  an  earthy  powder,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  xinalterable 
in  the  air,  infusible,  sustaining  a  heat  of  200°  C.  without  decomposition,  but  decom- 
posing at  higher  temperatures.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  even  at  the  boihng  heat ; 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  in  ether.  Acids  and  alkalis  dissolve  it  with  green  colour : 
a  solution  of  alimi  precipitates  it.  Nascent  hydrogen  decolorises  it  like  indigo 
(Mulder).  Mulder  represents  chlorophyll  by  the  formula  C'ffNO',  which  however 
cannot  be  considered  as  established.  According  to  Verdeil,  chlorophyll  has  a  great 
analogy  to  the  colouring  matter  of  blood,  and  like  that  substance,  contains  a  large 
qnalitity  of  iron.  According  to  Morot  (Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1859,  p.  562),  chlorophyll 
is  C'^H-'N'O^  and  is  always  accompanied  by  a  fatty  substance,  CII'iO.  The  latter 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen  on  starch,  according  to  the  equation  ; 

2C«H"'05  +  O-  =  C«H"0  4-  4C02  +  ZWO. 

and  chlorophyll  results  from  the  simultaneous  action  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  on 
this  fat,  under  the  influence  of  light : 

C8H"0  +  2NH''  +  10CO2  =  C'8H™N=0'  +  0'». 

According  to  Schidtze,  chloropliyll  forms  the  colouring  matter  of  several  green  ani- 
malcules inhabiting  ponds  and  ditclies,  such  as  polypes,  turbellarias,  and  infusoria 
{Hydra  viridis,  Vortex  mridis,  Mesostomtim  viridatum,  Derostomum  ccecum,  Stentor 
polyvwr])hus,  Ophrydium  versatile,  Bursaria  vernalis). 

The  name  'E}rythrofliyll  has  been  given  to  the  red  colouring  matter  of  leaves  in 
autumn.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  dissolves  with  brown  coloiu-  in  alkalis, 
and  forms  with  lead-salts,  a  precipitate  of  a  fine  green  colour. 

CKXiOROFHYX.IiXTE.  An  altered  form  of  cordierite,  found  at  Haddam  in  Con- 
necticut, and  Unity,  New  Hampshire.  It  occurs  in  trimetric  crystals  of  the  same 
form  as  the  original  cordierite,  of  greyish  or  brownish-green  colour,  and  pearly  lustre  ; 
specific  gravity  2-782.  According  to  Eammelsberg's  analysi.'s,  it  contains  46-31  per 
cent.  SiO^  2o-i7  APO^  10-99  Fe^O',  10-91  Mg=0,  trace  of  Mu-'O.  0-58  Ca'O,  and  6-70 
water  (  =  100-66),  which  number.s,  if  a  small  quantity  of  the  iron  be,  supposed  to  exist 
as  protoiiJe,  may  be  nearly  represented  by  the  formula  2(M-O.M'0'.2SiO-)  +  3aq.,  oi- 
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2(M-/«"')Si-0'  +  3aq.,  wliicli  is  that  of  a  liydrated  corJierite.  {Eammehhery' s  Mineral- 
chcmic,  p.  833.) 

CBIrOBOPICRXIO-.  CCPNO^.  (Stenliouse,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxxiii.  53.— Gor- 
hardt  and  Cahours,  Compt.  chini.  18-19,  pp.  34  and  170.) — Tliis  compound  may  be 
regarded  as  marsli-gas,  CH^  in  which  1  at.  H  is  repLiced  by  NO",  and  3  more  by 
chlorine.  It  is  produced  :  1.  By  the  distillation  of  picric  acid,  styphnic  acid,  or  cliry- 
eammio  acid  with  chloride  of  lime  and  water  :  hence  also  when  the  bodies  wliicli 
yield  either  of  these  three  acids  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid  are  first  boiled  with 
nitric  acid  and  then  distilled  with  chloride  of  lime.  To  these  belong :  creosote,  salicin, 
indigo,  cumarin,  the  yellow  resin  of  Botany  Bey,  liquid  storax,  benzoin,  Peru-balsam, 
galbanum,  gum  assafcetida,  ammoniacum,  purree,  aloes,  extract  of  Campeachy  wood, 
log-wood,  fustic,  red  sandal-wood,  &c.  Lastly,  Dammara  resin,  and  the  chlorinated 
resin  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  usnic  acid  by  chlorine,  likewise  yield  cldoropicrin, 
when  treated  with  nitric  acid  and  cliloride  of  lime. — 2.  By  treating  picric  acid  witli 
chlorine  water  or  aqua-regia,  or  a  mixture  of  clilorate  of  potassium  and  hyclrochloric  acid. 

To  prepare  it,  aqueous  picric  acid  is  distilled  with  chloride  of  lime  till,  after  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  boilmg,  no  more  heavy  oil  passes  over  with  the  water.  Should 
the  residue  be  still  yellow,  it  must  bo  redistilled  with  fresh  chloride  of  lime.  The  oil 
is  separated  from  the  wateiy  distillate,  washed  with  water  to  which  a  little  carbonate 
of  magnesium  has  been  added,  dried  by  placing  it  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
rectified. 

Chloropierin  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  strongly  refracting  oil,  of  specific  gravity 
1-G657,  boiling  at  120°  C.  Its  odour,  in  the  dilute  state,  is  peculiarly  aromatic,  but  in 
the  concentrated  state  very  sharp,  and  fittacks  the  nose  and  eyes  less  persistently,  but 
quite  as  violently,  as  volatile  chloride  of  cyanogen  and  oil  of  mustard.  It  is  neutral 
to  vegetable  colours.    It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Chloropierin  sustains  -Bathout  alteration  a  heat  of  150°  C. ;  but  when  passed  through 
a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  completely  decomposed,  yielding  nitric  oxide,  clilorine  and  tri- 
chloride of  carbon.  A  small  piece  of  potassium  gently  heated  in  the  oil,  causes  strong 
explosion :  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  forms  in  a  few  days  chloride  and  nitrate  of 
potassium.  Chloropierin  is  not  decomposed  by  aqueous  potash,  even  after  prolonged 
contact ;  but  alcoholic  potash  gradually  decomposes  it,  forming  chloride  and  nitrate  of 
potassium.  Aqueous  ammonia  exerts  scarcely  any  action  upon  chloropierin  ;  but  with 
ammoniacal  gas  or  alcoholic  ammonia,  it  forms  cliloride  and  nitrate  of  ammonium.  It 
is  not  acted  upon  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrocliloric  acid,  even  at  the  boiling  heat. 

Bromopicrin.  CBr'NO^.  (Stenhouse,  PhiLMag.  [4]  viii.  36.)— Obtained,  like 
chloropierin,  by  distilling  picric  acid  with  solution  of  hypobromite  of  calcium  (lime- 
water  containing  bromine),  and  purified  by  washing  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  agita- 
tion with  raercnry,  and  digestion  (not  distillation)  with  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  having  the  acrid  odoui'  of  cldoropicrin.  It  is  in- 
soluVjle  in  water,  easily  solulJe  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  may  be  heated  to  its  boiling 
point  (above  100°  C.)  without  decomposition,  but  is  then  decomposed,  with  evolution 
of  brown-red  vapours,  even  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride.  At  a  higher 
temperature,  it  decomposes  with  slight  explosion.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  slowly 
preeiiiitated  by  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  cold,  Lnmediately  when  heated. 

CiaiiOROPliATIBJATSas.  Compounds  of  dichloride  of  platinum  with  the  moro 
basic  metallic  chlorides,  or  witli  tlie  hydrochlorates  of  organic  bases  :  e.g.  Chlnrophili' 
natr  of  arniiioniuiii,  NH'CLPtCP;  Chluroplutinate  of  Strychnine,  C-'H-^N-O'.HCl.PtCP. 
(See  Platinum.) 

CHIiOBOPSiAT2iSETES.  Compounds  of  protochloride  of  platinum  witli  moro 
l.iasie  metallic  chlorides:  Cldoroplatinitc  of  potassium,  KCl.PtCl.    (See  PLATnsfUM.) 

CHSOSJOKHODATES.  Compounds  of  sesquichloride  of  rhodium  with  moro 
basic  chlorides,  c.ij.  Chlororhodate  of  ammonium,  2NIi'Cl.K-CP. 

CHSiOSEOE'U'Bi:^'.    See  KuBiAN  and  Madder. 

CIIXiOS.OSA.lilCII'J'.    See  Saxicin. 

c;KS.03lOSA.3iS?l-EiJIKr.    See  Saxigenin. 

CSiStOStOSiLKIlSJE.    Syn.  with  Hydride  of  Chloeosaxicyi,.    (See  Salicyl.) 

CSJSiOROSFIJcSrBSi.  A  grass-green  spinel  from  Slatoust  in  tlio  Ural,  of  specific 
gravity  3-591 — 3'5y4.  It  contains,  according  to  two  analyses  by  H.  Rose  (Pogg. 
Ann.  i.  620) : 

APO'  Fe^O'         Mg^O         Cu'O  Ca"0 

64-13  8-70  26-77  0-27  0-27  =  100-24 

57-34  14-77  27-49  0-62  —  =  100-22 

whence  the  formula  Mg-0.( APO^ ;  Fe^O')  or  Mg(Al ;  Fo)=0'-.    It  is  distinguished  from 

Ceylonitc  (p.  813)  Ijy  the  absence  of  ferrous  oxide. 
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CHIiOROSTBTCHSmrE.    See  Stetchnine. 
CIIIjOK.OSTYRii.CITu.    See  Stteacej. 

CHIiOROSUCCXC  ACID.    An  acid  obtained  by  the  metamorpliosis  of  percUori- 
nated  succinate  of  ethyl.    (See  Succimc  Ethees.) 
CHZiOROSUCCXM'IIVIXI>&.    See  SpCCINmTDE. 
CH3:iOROTX:REBSM'S.    See  Tebebeke. 

CHXiOROSUXiPHTTKIC  ACXD.    See  Suxphtieyx,  CmOEIDE  OF. 
CHliOBOVilliERXSXC  ACXD.    Syn.  with  Teichloeovaleeic  Acid.    (See  Va- 
LEHic  Acid.) 

CHliOROVAXiXSBOSXC  ACXD.    Syn.  -vritli  Teteacklohovaxeeic  Acid. 
CKX.oaoXAX.OVXU'XC  ACXD.    See  Oxalic  Ethees. 

CHIiOROXAnZETHAlffX:.    Syn.  with  Pentachloeinated  Oxamate  of  Ethai. 

(See  OxAiuc  Ethers.) 

CHXaOKOXETHIDE.  Syn.  with  Chloeoxalovinic  ANBrrDBiDE.  (See  Oxaxic 
Ethees.) 

CHX.OROXETHOSE.  C^CPO.  (Malaguti,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xvi  19.— Ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  monosulphide  of  potassium  on  perchloric  ether : 

C<C1'«0  +  2K2S  =  4KC1  +  S^  +  C^Cl'^O. 

To  prepare  it,  50  pts.  of  monosulphide  of  potassium  are  heated  with  16  pts.  of  per- 
chloric ether  and  200  pts.  of  alcohol  of  95  per  cent.  Chloride  of  potassium  is  then  de- 
posited ;  the  hquid  assumes  a  dark  colour ;  and  after  a  day,  the  deposit  of  chloride  of 
potassium  becomes  covered  with  crystals  of  sulphur.  On  adding  water  to  the  liquid, 
chloroxethose  separates  in  the  form  of  an  oil. 

It  is  a  colourless,  limpid,  oily  liquid,  having  an  agreeable  odour  like  that  of  meadow- 
sweet, and  a  saccharine  taste.  Specific  gravity  1-654  at  20°  C.  Boils  at  210°  C.  with 
slight  decomposition.  Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  altered 
after  some  time  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  not  attacked  by  alkalis  or  by  ordinary 
nitric  acid;  but  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-5  attacks  it  strongly  when  heated.  On 
exposing  it  to  sunshine  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  crystals  of  perchloric  ether  make 
their  appearance  after  a  few  days :  C^Cl^O  +  CP  =  C^C1'°0.  It  likemse  absorbs  bro- 
mine in  sunshine,  producing  perchlorobromic  ether.  Exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine 
under  a  layer  of  water,  it  yields  hydrocliloric  and  trichloracetic  acids  : 
C'CPO  +  CP  +  3H=0  =  4HC1  +  2C2HC1'02. 

CHXiOE.OSYTS'APHTHAX.IC  ACXD.    See  OxTNAPHTHAlIC  AciD. 

CKOCHOCA.  A  name  applied  by  the  natives  of  South  America  to  dried  potatoes 
prepared  by  exposing  the  peeled  and  boiled  tubers  to  the  alternate  action  of  frost  and 
sunshine. 

CHODM"SrriTB.    Syn.  with  Cetolitb. 

CHOJiACROI..  CH-oN^O'^  =  _C''H'«(N02)^0^(?)— A  product  of  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  upon  bile.  This  action  gives  rise  to  bothiixed  and  volatile  products.  The 
volatile  substances  formed  are  capric,  caprylic,  valeric,  and  butyric  acid,  together  with 
an  oily  body  which,  when  treated  with  strong  caustic  potash,  is  resolved  into  nitro- 
cholic  acid  and  cholacrol,  which  latter  may  be  separated  from  the  saline  solution  by 
decantation.  It  is  an  oUy  neutral  body  having  a  strong  odour ;  dissolves  sparingly  in 
water,  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  when  heated,  it  decomposes  with  slight  explosion. 
(Kedtenbacher,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii.  145.) 

CHOIiAXiXC  ACID.  C-'H"'0^ — Syn.  with  cholic  acid,  the  non-azotised  acid 
obtained  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  taurochohc  and  glycochoHe  acids.  (See  Cholic 
Acid.) 

CHOIiEXC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Tatjeocholic  Acid,  the  sulphuretted  acid  of  bile. 

CKOI.ESTERXC  ACID.  C'H'i'O^— This  acid  is  produced,  together  with  cho- 
loi'danic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  several  volatile  acids,  and  a  resinous  substance,  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  cholesterin.  Choloi'dic  and  glycocholic  acids  treated  with 
nitric  acid  yield  the  same  products.  To  prepare  it,  cholesterin  is  treated  with 
nitric  acid  in  a  retort,  the  distilled  liquid  being  frequently  poured  back,  whereby  a 
resinous  mass  is  produced,  which  slowly  dissolves  after  prolonged  boiling  with  excess 
of  nitric  acid.  The  liquid,  when  sufficiently  concentrated  in  the  retort,  leaves  an  acid 
gummy  residue,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  cholesteric  acid,  mixed  with  choloi'danie 
acid  and  a  resinous  substance ;  and  this  residue,  on  cooling,  separates  into  two  layers, 
the  upper  of  which  consists'  of  crystalline  choloi'danie  acid,  while  the  lower,  which  is 
viscid,  consists  chiefly  of  cholesteric  acid  containing  a  little  oxalic  acid.    Ou  saturat- 
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ing;  t-tis  liquid  witli  ammonia,  precipitating  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  Loiling  the  preci- 
pitate with  water,  cholesterate  of  silver  is  deposited  in  crystalline  crusts,  which,  when 
decomposed  l:iy  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yield  the  acid. 

Cholesteric  acid  is  a  yellowish  gummy  solid,  resembling  the  gum  of  the  cherry-tree. 
It  is  deliqiiescent ;  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcoliol ;  has  an  acid,  bitter,  and  astrin- 
gent taste,  and  is  decomposed  by  distillation,  giving  off  bitter  vapours  and  leaving  a 
considerable  quantity  of  charcoal. 

The  formula  of  the  ckolcstcratcs  is  CTI''M-0^  The  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  arc 
solulile  and  uncrystallisable  ;  tlie  cliolesterates  of  the  heavy  metals  are  insohible. 

CHOlaESTBRlM'.  C-'^WO. — Tliis  substance  was  first  obtained  by  Conradi,  in 
1775,  from  liuman  gall-stones,  of  which  it  sometimes  constitutes  nearly  the  entire  sxib- 
stance.  It  has  been  found  in  human  bile  by  Chevreul  (Ann.  Cliim.  xcv.  5;  xcvi. 
166);  in  the  blood  by  Lecanu  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixvii.  54),  Boudet  (ib/d.  lii.  336), 
Denis  (J.  Chim.  med.  [2]  iv.  161),  and  by  Becquerel  and  Bodier  (Gaz.  mc^d.  No. 
slvii.);  in  the  brain  (Couerbe,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ivi.  281;  Fremy,  i/n'd.  [3]  ii.  486),  in 
yolk  of  egg  (Lecanu,  J.  Pharm.  xv.  1;  Gobley,  ib/d.  [3]  xii.  12),  and  in  certain 
morbid  products  of  the  animal  economy,  such  as  cerebral  concretions,  scirrhous  matter 
of  the  mesocolon,  hydropic  liquid  of  the  abdomen,  ovaries,  testicles,  &c.  (Lassaigno 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys. ix.  324;  0.  Henry,  J.  Chim.  med.  i.  280  ;  Caventou,  J.  Pharm.  xi. 
462;  Lehmann,  Lehrb.  d.  Physiol.  Chem.  2'"  Aufl.  i.  286).  The  first  exact  analysis 
of  cholesterin  was  made  by  Chevreul,  who  assigned  to  it  the  formula  above  given. 
Its  metamorphoses  have  been  studied  by  Marchand  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xvi.  37), 
Redtenbach  er  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii.  145),  Meis  sner  and  Sch  wendler  (ibid.  lix. 
107;  and  J.  jir.  Chem.  xxxix.  247),  Zw^enger  (Ann  .Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvi.  5;  Ixix.  347), 
Heintz  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxix.  524),  and  Berthelot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ivi.  51). 

Cliolesterin  is  easily  prepared  by  crystallising  biJiari/  calculi  from  boiling  alcohol, 
to  which  a  little  potash  is  added  to  dissolve  any  fatty  acids  that  maybe  present.  Tho 
cliolesterin  is  then  deposited  in  colourless  nacreous  laminse.  To  obtain  cholesterin  from 
brain,  that  substance  is  treated  with  etlier,  the  ethereal  extract  boiled  with  alcoholic 
piitash,  and  the  liquid  left  to  cool.  It  then  deposits  cholesterin  mixed  witli  cerebrate 
and  phosphate  of  potassium,  from  which  the  cholesterin  may  be  dissolved  out  by  ether. 

ClnJesterin  is  white,  tasteless,  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol,  but  dissolves  very  easily  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  on 
cooling  in  Ijeautifiil  crystalline  nacreous  lamiu;e,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  melting  at 
137°  C.  It  dissolves  also  in  ether,  wood-spirit,  oil  of  turpentine,  soap-water,  and 
neutral  fats.  A  solution  of  cholesterin  in  a  mixture  of  2  vols,  alcohol  and  1  vol.  other 
deposits  by  spontaneous  evaporation  laminated  transparent  crystals  of  hydi-ato  of  cho- 
lesterin, C-''H"0  +  H-0,  which  give  off  their  water  at  100°  C. 

Cholesterin  resists  the  action  of  concentrated  alkaline  solutions  even  at  the  lioil- 
ing  heat;  but  lime  decomposes  it  at  about  250°  C,  hydrogen  being  given  off  and 
the  cholesterin  being  converted  into  an  amorphous  fatty  body  nearly  insolulilo  in 
alcoliol. 

Cholesterin  is  attacked  by  chlorine  and  bromine,  yielding  substitution-products ;  tho 
chlorine  compound  is  C-''H^''CPO.  For  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  cholesterin,  see 
Cholesteric  Acid. 

Cholesterin  sublimes  without  alteration  at  200°  C,  but  decomposes  at  a  higher  tempe- 
rature, yielding  several  oily  products  and  a  solid  body.  When  distilled  in  a  retort,  it 
yields  a  carbonaceous  residue  and  a  neutral  oily  liquid  insoluble  in  potasli,  from  wliicli 
a  second  distillation  with  water  separates  a  volatile  oil  having  the  agreeable  odour  of 
geraniums. 

When  strong  sulphm-ic  acid,  is  gradually  added  to  a  slightly  heated  mixture  of  cho- 
lesterin and  dilute  sulphui-ic  acid,  the  cholesterin  becomes  soft,  acquires  a  deep  red 
colour,  and  decomposes,  giving  off  all  its  oxygen  in  the  form  of  water,  and  is  changed, 
without  evolution  of  gas,  into  thi'ee  isomeric  hydrocarbons,  which  Zwenger  designates 
as  cholesteri  lin,  a,  i,  and  c ;  they  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  may  be  treed  from  sul- 
phuric acid  by  wasliing  with  that  liquid.  These  hydrocarbons  are  easily  crystallisable, 
and  like  cholesterin  are  remarkable  for  possessuig  high  melting  points,  a  has  an 
earthy  aspect,  melts  at  240°  C,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  very  sparingly  so- 
luble in  ether ;  b  forms  shining  scales  melting  at  255°,  moderately  soluble  in  hot  etlier ; 
if  kept  in  the  fused  state  it  loses  the  power  of  crystallising ;  c  is  resinous  without 
appearance  of  crystallisation,  and  melts  at  127°,  it  is  also  soluble  in  hot  ether. 

With  coTieentrsLtfd 2Jhos23koric  acid,  cholesterin  forms  two  compounds,  called  choles- 
terone,  a  and  isomeric  with  each  other,  but  differing  in  physical  properties.  Cho- 
lesterone  a  forms  very  brilliant  rectangular  prisms,  melting  at  68°  C,  and  distilling 
almost  without  alteration ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  modification  ^8 
forms  small  silky  needles  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

The  composition  of  cholesterilin  and  cholesterone  agrees  nearly  with  the  formula 
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Q28JJ42  .  tjjgy  are,  therefore,  either  isomeric  or  polymeric.  Their  formation  from  cho- 
lesterin  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

C-m"0  -  H=0  =  C'K". 

This  decomposition  shows  that  eholesterin  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  alcohol ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  homologous  with  einnamic  alcohol,  and  its  formula  may  be  written  C-'^H".H.O. 
Heated  with  acetic,  butyric,  benzoic,  and  stearic  acids,  it  forms  compound  ethers,  with 
elimination  of  water  ;  thus  with  stearic  acid : 

Stearic  Choles-  Ste^irate  of 

acid.  terin.  ciiolesteryl. 

These  ethers  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  glycerides,  and  are  purified  by 
boUing  the  product  with  eight  or  ten  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  which  extracts  the 
unaltered  cliolesterin,  and  crystallising  fi-om  boiling  ether. 

Bcnzoate  of  Cholcstcnjl,  C^'H'^O^  =  C'H^O.C-'^H".0,  crystallises  in  small  shining 
micaceous  laminae,  which  melt  between  125°  and  130°  C.,  dissolve  with  moderate 
facility  in  ether,  very  sparingly  in  boiUng  alcohol.  The  biityratr,  C'H'O.C'-'>H".0,  is 
GasUy  fusible,  somewhat  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  The  stcarate,  C"'H*'O.C^''H".0,  crys- 
tallises in  small  shining  needles,  ha^ang  a  neutral  reaction,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
ether,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  The  acetate  has  likewise 
been  formed,  but  is  difficult  to  purify,  being  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  preceding 
compounds.  (Berthelot.) 

CHtOSiBSTaoPHAlfE.  C^H^N^O'. — The  name  given  by  Eoclileder  to  the  final 
product  of  the  action  of  clilorine  on  caffeine  {q.  v.),  called  also  nitrothdne  by  Stenhouse, 
and  regarded  by  Gerhardt  as  dinitthylfarahanic  acid,  C'(CH')^N^O^.  It  is  also  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  caffeine.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystal- 
lises in  ii'idescent  scales,  which  sublime  at  100°  C.  BoUed  with  potash  it  yields 
carbonate  and  oxalate  of  potassium,  and  gives  off  ammonia  (according  to  Eochledcr), 
or  rather  methylamine. 

CHOIIC  ACISS.  CholaKc  Acid*  C--'H"'0=. — This  acid  was  discovered  by  De- 
mar9ay  in  1838  (Ami.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixvii.  177),  further  examined  by  Theyer  and 
Schlosser  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlviii.  77  ;  1.  235),  and  finally  by  Strecker  {ibid.  Ixv. 
9  ;  Ixvii.  1  ;  Ixx.  161,  166).  It  is  prodviced  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  the  acids  of 
bile,  viz.  glycocholic  and  taurochoUc  acids,  the  decomposition  taking  place  in  the  manner 
represented  by  the  equations  : 

Glycocholic  Ciiolic  Glycocine. 

acid.  acid. 

C-'=H"NSO'  +  H=0  =  C"'WO^  +  C-H'NSOl 

Taurociiloric  Ciiolic  Taurine, 

acid.  acid. 

Cholic  acid  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  normal  bile,  but  is  produced  from  the 
nitrogenised  acids  of  bUe  during  the  putrefaction  of  that  liqmd  after  its  removal  from 
the  body.  Similar  changes  appear  also  to  take  place  within  the  body  in  certain 
states  of  disease  ;  hence,  according  to  Tliudichum,  it  occurs  in  gaU-stones  (p.  588). 

The  easiest  mode  of  preparing  choHc  acid  is  to  boil  the  resinous  acids  precipitated 
by  ether  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bile  (p.  585)  with  baryta-water  in  a  retort 
having  its  neck  directed  upwards,  adding  as  much  hydrate  of  barium  as  \viU  dissolve 
in  the  boiling  Kquid,  and  continuing  the  ebullition  for  about  twelve  hours.  The  crj's- 
taUine  mass  of  hydrate  and  chelate  of  barium  obtained  on  cooling,  is  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  cholic  acid  then  separating  as  a  glutinous  resin,  while  chloride  of 
barium  remains  in  solution.  The  cholic  acid  is  suffered  to  remain  in  the  liqiiid  till  it 
is  completely  solidified,  a  few  drops  of  ether  being  added  to  accelerate  the  process,  after 
which  it  is  washed  with  cold  water,  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  or  ether,  and  the  solu- 
tion left  to  crystallise.  Potash  may  be  used  in  the  preparation  instead  of  baryta,  but 
it  is  less  advantageous. 

Cholic  acid  has  a  bitter  taste,  with  slight  saccharine  aftertaste.  It  crystallises  in 
two  different  forms,  and  with  different  quantities  of  crystaUisation-water,  according  as 
it  is  deposited  from  alcohol  or  ether. 

a.  2C-'II"'0'.5II-0.  This  hydi-ate  is  deposited  f¥om  boUing  alcohol.  It  forms 
tetrahedral  or  more  rarely  octahedral  crystals,  belonging  to  the  dimetric  system. 

Observed  combinations      •  coP  and  P  .  ocPoj .    Eatio  of  principal  to  secondary  axis 

*  Ciiolic  acid  is  the  name  originally  proposed  by  Demar^ay.  Strecker  afterwards  altered  it  to  cho. 
l.'dic  acid,  reserving  the  term  cholic  acid  for  the  nitr  genous  bile-acid  which  yields  this  .icid,  together 
with  glycocine,  by  decomposition  ;  but  it  is  m  re  sy.stematie  to  call  this  nitrogenised  acid  glycocholic 
acid,  and  rctaiu  Ucmar^ay's  name  lor  the  non-azotised  acid. 
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=  0-79 IC  ;  P  :  P,  in  tlic  terminal  edges  =  116°  114';  in  the  lateral  edges  =  96°  40'.' 
The  crystals  are  colourless,  very  brittle,  and  have  a  glassy  lustre.  In  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere they  lose  their  water  of  crystaUisation,  aud  become  opaque.  They  dissolve  in 
750  pts.  of  boiling  water,  in  4000  pts.  of  cold  water,  in  20'8  pts.  of  cold  alcohol  of 
70  per  cent.,  and  are  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  becomes 
milky  on  addition  of  water,  and  after  a  while  deposits  shining  needles.  1  pt.  of  cho- 
lic  acid  (?  the  |-hydrate),  dissolves  in  27  pts.  of  ether. 

h.  C-''H'"'O^.H'^0.  This  hydrate  is  deposited  from  boiling  ether,_in  crystals  belong- 
ing to  the  trimetric  system,  exl:ibiting  the  combination  »P  .  ooPoo  .  P,  but  having 
the  aspect  of  monoclinic  crystals,  in  consequence  of  the  predominance  of  one  half  of 
tlie  P-faces  in  the  same  zone.  Ratio  of  Ijrachydiagonal,  maerodiagonal,  and  principal 
axis  =  0-6036  :  1  :  0-3752.  Inclin.ation  of  faces,  P  :  P  =  71°  58';  119°  36',  and 
144°  39';  P  :  ooP  =  125°  39';  coP  :  ooP  =  62°  15';  ooPoo ;  ooP  =  148°  53'.  (H. 

The  two  hydrates  above  described  seem  to  contain  ditierent  modifications  of  cliolic 
acid  ;  the  dimetric  variety  gives  oif  all  its  water  at  100^  C,  and  may  then  be  heated 
to  170°  without  decomposing,  whereas  tlie  trimetric  modification  is  not  easily  dehy- 
drated at  100°,  and  melts,  with  decomposition,  at  150°.  The  two  modifications,  how- 
ever, yield  the  same  salts,  and  are  easily  converted  one  into  the  other. 

Cholic  acid  heated  to  200°  C.  gives  off  the  elements  of  1  at.  water,  and  is  converted 
into  choloidic  acid:  C-'H'»0^-H'0  =  C='H^»0',  and  at  290°  it  is  converted  in  lilce 
manner  into  dyslysin  :  C-'H"'0^- 2H'-0  _  =  C«<H'''0'.  By  distillation,  it  yields  a  yel- 
lomsh,  very  acid  oil,  with  only  a  very  slight  carbonaceous  residue.  The  oil  is  soluble 
in  ether  and  in  alkalis :  the  alkaline  solution  precipitates  metallic  salts. 

Cholic  acid  dissolves  easily  in  caustic  alkalis,  also  in  hot  solutions  of  alkaline  ear- 
lionates,  expelling  the  carbonic  acid.  The  Ciioi.ates,  C-^H^'MO^,  have  a  very  liitter 
taste,  sometimes  slightly  saccharine;  they  are  soluble  in  alcohol ;  those  of  tlie  earth- 
metals  and  heavy  metals  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
precipitation. 

Cholic  acid  and  its  salts  give  with  sulphuric  acid  aud  sugar  the  reaction  ah-cady 
described  as  Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile  (p.  586). 

Cholatc  of  Ammonium,  olitained by  passing  ammonia- gas  into  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  cholic  acid  and  precipitating  by  ether,  forms  slender  needles,  soluble  in  water. 
It  is  decomposed  by  prolonged  exposure  to  the  air,  with  loss  of  ammonia,  more  quickly 
when  boiled  with  water. 

Cholate  of  Barium,  C'''H''BaO\  is  obtained  by  dissolving  tlie  acid  in  baryta- 
water,  precipitating  the  excess  of  baryta  by  carl  ionic  acid,  and  concentrating  the  fil- 
trate, as  a  crystalline  pellicle  mammellated  on  the  surface,  silky  in  the  interior.  It 
dissolves  in  30  pts.  of  cold,  23  pts.  boiling  water,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  alcohol. 
The  solutions  are  decomposed  by  a  continued  stream  of  carbonic  acid.  A  concentrated 
solution  of  cholate  of  potassium  yields  a  white  flaky  precipitate  with  chloride  of 
barium. 

Cholatc  of  Calcium,  is  precipitated  in  thick  clots,  which  crystallise  from  ether. 
The  is  a  bluish- white  precipitate.    Ihelcad-salt  is  wliite,  sparingly' so- 

luble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  The  mang ancsc-salt  is  a  semi- 
crystalline  floccident  precipitate.  The  mercury-salts  are  white  precipitates,  which 
dissolve  slowly  by  ebullition. 

Cholatc  of  Potassium,  precipitated  by  ether  from  its  alcoholic  solution,  or  ob- 
tained by  spontaneous  evaporation,  forms  slender  needles.  From  its  aqueous  solution 
it  is  precipitated  by  strong  potash.  Cholate  of  sodium  resembles  the  potassium- 
salt. 

Cholate  of  Silver  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate,  which  partly  dissolves  on 
boiling,  and  crystallises  as  the  solution  cools.  It  blackens  slightly  at  100°  C,  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol. 

CHOXiOCHHO^E.  The  gener.al  name  fbr  the  colouring  matters  of  bile ;  it  in- 
cludes the  ordinary  brown  bile-jiigmcnt  called  cholophajin  or  biliphffiin  ;  a  green 
substance,  cholochloinor  biliverdin,  produced  by  oxidation  of  cholophaein  ;  and 
cholofulvin  or  bilifulvin,  a  yellow  substance  found  in  thickened  ox-bile.  These 
substances  were  first  examined  by  Berzelius  (Lelirb.  d.  Chem.  ix.  281),  afterwards 
by  Simon,  Plattuer,  Sehmid,  Scherer  and  Heintz  (Gcrh.  Traitc,  iv.  532),  and 
Thudichum  {British  McdicalJournal,  July  14th,  1860). 

Cholo'ph(Bin,  or  the  brown  pigment,  is  contained  in  bile  and  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  is  the  substance  to  which  excrements  owe  their  colour.  In  certain  states  of  disease 
it  occurs  in  the  blood,  the  serous  fluids,  the  urine,  and  other  liquids  of  the  organism, 
and  is  the  cause  of  the  yellow  colour  of  the  skin  and  the  cornea  in  jaundice.    It  is 
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most  conveniently  prepared  from  gall-stnnes,  of  which  it  sometimes  forms  the  chief 
part,  by  exhausting  them  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  boiling  water;  washing  the  residue 
with  liydrochloric  acid,  then  with  water  ;  dissolving  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate 
of  sodium ;  and  precipitating  by  an  acid.  As  the  cholophaein  is  very  apt  to  pass  into 
the  green  pigment  by  oxidation,  it  is  best  to  perform  all  these  operations  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  hydrogen  (Heintz).  From  human  gall-stones  cholophsein  may  also  be 
extracted  by  benzene  or  by  chloroform.  (Thudichiim.) 

Cholophaein  recent!}'  precipitated  is  a  brown  amorphous  substance,  becoming  darker 
when  dry.  It  is  infusible,  insoluble  in  boiling  water ;  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  the 
solution  gradually  turning  green  by  contact  with  the  air.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves 
it  in  small  quantity,  acquiring  a  blue  colour.  On  adding  excess  of  ammonia,  the  liquid 
immediately  acquires  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  which  is  changed  to  red  by  nitric  acid. 

Cliolophcein  contains,  according  to  Heintz's  analysis,  60'9  per  cent,  carbon,  6'0.5 
hydrogen,  and  9'1  oxygen,  whence  may  be  deduced  the  empirical  formula,  C"^H'^N-0''^ 
(61-9  C,  58  H,  9-0  N,  and  23-2  0). 

Caustic  alkaKs  and  alkaline  carbonates  dissolve  cholophaein  with  brownish-yellow 
colour :  the  ammoniacal  solution  yields  a  brown  flaky  precipitate  with  chloride  of 
barium  or  chloride  of  calcium.  A  solution  of  cholophaein  in  very  dilute  alcoholic 
potash  assiimes  a  green  colour  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  if  nitric  acid  be 
then  added  drop  by  drop,  a  fine  blue  colour  is  produced,  which  lasts  a  long  time. 

Cholochlo'in  or  Bilivercli7i. —  This  green  pigment  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of 
cholophaein.  An  alkaline  solution  of  the  latter  gradually  oxidises  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  and,  if  then  treated  with  acids,  yields  a  green  precipitate.  Choloehloin  exists 
ready  formed  in  ox-bile,  and  is  abuudant  in  that  of  birds,  fishes,  and  amphibia. 

Tliudichum  obtains  the  green  pigment  by  allowing  bile  to  stand  in  well-closed 
Lotties  for  two  years,  whereupon  a  putrefactive  decomposition  ensues  (p.  687),  and 
cholochrome  is  precipitated,  together  with  cholic  acid  and  other  substances.  The  pre- 
cipitate, after  decantation  of  the  liquid,  is  put  into  a  calico-bag  and  washed  with  water 
as  long  as  the  liquid  will  pass  tlirough ;  tlien  boiled  with  alcohol  and  washed  on  a 
filter  with  large  quantities  of  that  liquid,  which  removes  cholic  acid  and  its  salts,  also 
fats  and  fatty  acids.  The  colouring  matter  then  remains,  mixed  with  mucus,  from 
which  it  may  be  freed  by  solution  in  carbonate  of  sodium.  The  alkaline  solution, 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  throws  down  a  substance  of  a  fine  green  colour,  which 
however  is  probably  still  somewhat  impure. 

Cholocldoin  is  destitute  of  taste  and  odour.  It  does  not  melt  when  heated,  but 
decomposes  at  a  high  temperature,  leaving  a  large  quantity  of  carbon.  It  is  insoluble 
in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  easily  soluble  in  alkalis,  also  in  alcohol. 

According  to  Heintz,  cholochlo'in  contains  60-04  per  cent.  C,  5'84  H,  8'53  N,  and 
25-59  0,  whence  is  deduced  the  empirical  formula  CH^NO'^'-^ ,  requiring  60-38  C,  5-66  H, 
8-80  N,  and  25-16  0.  Choloehloin  forms  with  baryta  a  green  amorphous  compound, 
containing  27-3  per  cent,  baryta. 

The  formulae  of  cholophaein  and  choloehloin,  as  deduced  from  their  analyses,  are 
very  uncertain.  Thudichum  found  60  to  62  per  cent,  carbon  in  choloplisein  from  gaU- 
etones,  and  as  much  as  66  per  cent,  in  that  prepared  from  bile.  Probably  both 
modifications  contain  the  same  niimber  of  carbon-atoms,  the  gTcen  compound  contain- 
ing more  oxygen  than  the  brown :  thus  cholophaein  =-  C^H'NO'-'''-^^  and  choloehloin 
C«H»N02-5,  or  possibly  O*H»N0«  and  C«H'NO^ 

CHOXiOCHROJtZZC  ACXI}.  When  nitric  acid  eontaniing  nitrous  acid,  is  added 
to  a  dilute  solution  of  cholochrome  (either  brown  or  green)  in  an  aqueous  alkali,  the 
colour  of  the  liquid  changes  to  green,  blue,  violet,  red,  and  finally  to  j-ellow.  These 
changes  of  colour  are  connected  with  the  formation  of  a  non-azotised  acid,  wliich,  ac- 
cording to  Thudichum,  may  be  obtained  by  passing  nitrous  acid  vapours  into  water  in 
which  cholophaein  is  suspended.  Effervescence  then  takes  place,  arising  from  evolution 
of  nitrogen  ;  the  colour  of  the  bile-pigment  changes  from  brown  to  red ;  and  on 
subsequently  shaking  it  up  with  ether,  a  red  solution  is  obtained,  which  on  evaporation 
leaves  a  pink  syrupy  residue,  consisting  of  the  non-azotised  acid,  cholochromic  acid. 
It  dissolves  easily  in  chloroform,  and  the  solution,  when  evaporated  in  an  atmosphere 
of  coal-gas,  and  afterwards  left  to  stand  for  some  days  in  a  flask  filled  with  the  same 
gas,  deposits  the  acid,  partly  in  flat  rhombic  octahedrons,  partly  in  groups  of  radiating 
needles,  partly  as  an  amorplious  mass. 

Thudichum  assigns  to  tliis  acid  the  formula  C'^iZ^O',  or  C'H'^O^'^  It  should  perhaps 
be  CH^O^,  in  which  case  its  formation  fi-om  cholopliajin  might  be  represented  by  the 
equation  : 

C'H'NO^  +  HNO^  =  C«H'0'  +       +  WO, 
the  reaction  being  that  of  nitrous  acid  on  an  amie  acid  (p.  168). 

Cholochromic  acid  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  :^ 
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tlie  solution  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  precipitates  metallic  salts.  The  lead-salt  lias  a 
red,  the  silver-salt  a  pink  colour. 

CHOZ.OXOiLN'ZC  ACIH.  C'^H^'O'  (?)— The  residue  in  the  retort  obtained  in 
treating  choloi'dic  acid  "with  nitric  acid,  separates  on  cooling  into  two  layers,  the  upper 
of  ■which  is  crystalline,  and  consists  of  choloidanic  ^cid.  The  crystalline  crust  is 
drained  on  a  funnel  containing  pounded  glass,  and  purified  by  recrystallisation  from 
boiling  water.  Should  the  residue  in  the  retort  be  merely  a  resinous  mass,  it  must 
be  further  subjected  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  which  will  finally  convert  it  into  the 
crystalline  acid. 

Choloidanic  acid  crystallises  in  long  hair-like  prisms,  which,  after  drying  on  paper, 
have  the  aspect  of  asbestos.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  boiling  water ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol :  the  solutions  are  acid.  It  does 
not  lose  weight  at  100°  C;  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  blackens  and  gives  off  an 
acrid  acid  vapour.    It  dissolves  without  alteration  in  liot  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

Choloidanic  acid  requires  a  large  cjuantity  of  alkali  to  saturate  it  The  choloidanates 
of  the  alkali  and  alkaline  earth-metals  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  rest  are  insoluble  or 
sparingly  soluble.    They  arc  all  decomposed  by  washing  with  water. 

CHOXiOIDZC  ACSB.  C^*IP"0*. — This  acid  was  discovered  by  Demar9ay,  and 
has  been  further  examined  by  Theyer  and  Schlosser  and  by  Strecker  (see  refe- 
rences, p.  926).  It  is  produced  by  the  dehydration  of  oholic  acid  at  200°  C,  and, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Gorup-Besanez  and  of  Thudichum  (p.  587),  is  one  of 
the  products  of  the  putrefaction  of  bile:  hence  also  it  is  found  in  gall-stones.  It  may 
be  prepared  directly  from  bile  by  boiling  that  liquid,  dissolved  in  12  to  15  pts.  water, 
with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  for  thrfee  or  four  hours,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  cool. 
Choloidi'c  acid  then  collects  at  the  bottom  in  a  solid  mass,  which  must  be  several  times 
melted  witli  water  to  remove  the  hydi-ochloric  acid,  then  pulverised,  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  alcohol,  shaken  up  with  ether  to  free  it  from  cholesterin  and  margaric 
acid,  and  finally  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath.  If  the  action  of  the  hydro- 
cljloric  acid  be  too  long  continued,  dyslysin  is  obtained  instead  of  choloi'dic  acid 
(Demar^ay).  Choloi'dic  acid  is  likewise  obtained  by  digesting  bile  with  oxalic  acid. 
(Theyer  and  Schlosser.) 

Choloidic  acid  is  a  white  non-crystalline  substance,  which  melts  in  boiling  water 
without  dissolving  to  a  sensible  amount.  After  drying  it  requires  a  heat  of  more  than 
150°  C.  to  melt  it.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol;  water  renders  the  solution  milky, 
and  separates  the  acid  in  the  form  of  a  resin  ;  the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction.  It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether. 

Choloidic  acid  unites  with  bases  and  decomposes  carbonates  with  aid  of  heat.  The 
chlo'idates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether; 
they  have  a  pure  bitter  taste  without  any  sweetish  after-taste.  By  evaporation  they 
are  obtained  in  the  form  of  gummy  masses.  The  salts  of  the  earth-metals  and  heavy 
metals  are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  are  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  plastic  precipitates.  The  bariirm-salt,  C'-*H^'Ba0^2H'-0  (at 
120°  C.)  is  insoluble  in  water  and  amorphous.  The  silvir-saH,  C-^H"AgO<  (at  100°  C), 
is  a  bulky  white  precipitate,  wliich  undergoes  considerable  contraction  and  coloration 
by  drying. 

Choloidic  acid  is  oxidised  by  strong  nitric  acid,  yielding  a  great  number  of  products. 
If  1  vol.  cholo'idic  acid  be  treated  in  a  tall  vessel  with  4  or  5  vol.  strong  nitric  acid,  the 
whole  distilled  to  one-fifth,  after  the  first  violent  action  has  subsided,  cohobating 
if  necessary,  and  the  liquid,  wlien  the  action  has  ceased,  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk 
of  water  and  again  distilled,  a  distillate  is  obtained  having  a  very  acrid  suffocating 
odour,  arising  from  the  presence  of  a  heavy  oil,  consisting  of  nitrocholic  acid, 
CH-N'O^  (?),  and  cholacrol,  while  on  the  surface  of  the  watery  liquid  there  floats 
a  light  oil,  which  is  a  mixture  of  acetic,  valeric,  caprylic,  and  capric  acid.  The  residue 
in  the  retort  is  a  yellowish  mixture  of  oxalic,  cholesteric,  and  cholo'idanic  acids. 
(Redtenbacher,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii.  145.) 

CHOIiOM-XC  ACID.  C-'H^'NO^  (Strecker,  Ann. Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvii.  1.— Mulder, 
Unttrsuch.  iif/cr  die  Gaf/i'. —  Gerh.  iv.  722.)  —  This  acid,  wliich  is  homologous  with 
glyco-hyocholic  acid  (C'-'H^NO^),  is  produced  by  the  action  of  strong  acids  upon 
glycocholic  acid,  from  which  it  differs  only  by  the  elements  of  1  at.  water. 

'When  a  solution  of  glycocholic  acid  in  strong  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  heated, 
it  becomes  turbid  and  yields  oily  drops,  which  f-olidify  and  become  resinous  on  cooling ; 
and  by  treating  this  resinous  product  with  baryt.v- water,  and  decomposing  the  insoluble 
barium-salt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  cliolonic  acid  is  separated,  and  may  be  obtained  in 
shining  needles  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Cholonati  of  Sodium,  C-"H"»NaNO^  is  crystallisable. 
Vol.  I.        '  3  O 
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In  prepariug  cholonic  acid  by  the  action  of  .hydrochloric  on  glyeocholic  acid,  another 
acid  is  sometimes  formed  containing  1  at.  H-'O  less.  (Strecker.) 

CBOXrSRni'.  C'ffWO'.  (J.  Miiller,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxviii.  305.— F.  Simon, 
J.  Chem.  med.  i.  108. — Vogel,  J,  pr.  Chem.  xxi.  426.  —  Hopp,  ibid.  ivi.  129). — 
A  substance  resembling  gelatin  in  many  of  its  properties,  and  long  confounded  with 
it :  its  separate  identity  was  first  established  by  Miiller. 

Chondrin,  like  gelatin,  does  not  occur  ready  formed  in  the  organism,  but  is  produced 
by  boiling  certain  tissues  with  water.  AH  permanent  cartilages  in  a  health}'  state  yield 
chondrin  when  boiled  with  water ;  so  does  bone-cartilage  or  ossein  before  ossification  ; 
but  bone-cartUage  after  ossification  yields  gelatin  by  boUing :  so  likewise  do  the 
tendons,  skin,  calves'  feet,  hartshorn,  isinglass,  and  fish  scales  ;  also  the  permanent  car- 
tilages when  they  become  ossified  by  disease. 

Chondrin  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  larynx,  or  joints 
with  water  for  about  forty-eight  hours,  evaporating  the  liquid  to  a  jelly,  and  treating 
this  residue  with  ether  to  free  it  from  fat.  The  cornea  of  the  eye  yields  the  same 
substance. 

Chondrinj  when  dried,  is  a  hard,  horny,  diaphanous  substance,  which  softens  to  a 
jelly  in  cold  water,  and  dissolves  completely  in  boiling  water ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution,  when  boiled  for  a  long  time,  yields  a  substance 
perfectly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  resembling  chondrin  in  all  its  other  reactions. 

Nearly  all  acids,  even  organic  acids,  precipitate  chondrin  from  its  aqueous  solution. 
The  precipitate  formed  by  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  nitric,  phosphoric,  phosphorous, 
chloric,  or  iodic  acid,  redissolves  easily  in  excess  of  the  acid ;  that  formed  by  siil- 
phurous,  ijyrophosphoric,  hydrofluoric,  carbonic,  arsenic,  acetic,  tartaric,  oxalic,  citric, 
lactic,  or  succinic  acid  does  not  redissolve  in  excess  of  the  acid  employed.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  chondrin,  forming  a  syrupy  liquid,  which,  when  diluted  with 
water  and  boUed,  yields  leucine  without  glycocine  (Hopp).  Sulphurous  acid  slowly 
decomposes  chondrin.  Nitric  acid,  by  prolonged  action,  converts  it  into  xantho-froteio 
acid. 

Alum,  sulphate  of  aluminium,  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper, 
ferrous  and  ferric  sulphates,  ferric  cliloride,  mercurous  and  mercuric  nitrates,  produce 
copious  precipitates  in  a  solution  of  chondrin,  soluble  for  the  most  part  in  excess  of  the 
reagent.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces  no  precipitate.  The  precipitates  formed 
by  acetic  acid,  alum,  and  sulphate  of  aluminium  dissolve  completely  on  adding  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  acetate  of  potassium  (or  of  sodium)  or  common  salt.  The  precipitate 
formed  by  ferric  sulphate  redissolves  on  heating  the  liquid.  Mercuric  chloride  does 
not  precipitate  a  solution  of  chondrin ;  sometimes  a  slight  turbidity  is  produced,  owing 
apparently  to  the  presence  of  a  little  gelatin. 

Chondrin  is  especially  distinguished  from  gelatin  by  its  precipitation  by  alum,  sul- 
phate of  aluminium,  acetate  of  lead,  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
by  its  non-precipitation  by  mercuric  chloride.    (See  Gelatin.) 

The  aqueous  solution  of  chondrin  treated  with  chlorine,  yields  a  precipitate  contain- 
ing C"=H«C1N^0  (?)  (Schroder.) 

By  dry  distillation  chondrin  yields  the  same  products  as  gelatin  (j.  -v.) 

Mulder  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxviii.  328)  found  in  chondrin  from  hiunan  cartilage, 
49'3  per  cent.  C,  6-6  H,  14-4  N,  and  0'4  sulphur.  Schi'oder  also  found  in  chondrin 
from  the  cartilages  of  the  cow,  49'3  carbon  and  6'6  hydrogen. 

CH0I7SI109XTE.  Hemiprismatic  Chrysolite,  Maclureite,  Humite,  Brueite  (in 
part). — A  silicate  of  magnesium  containing  fluorine ;  sometimes  occurring  in  small 
implanted  crystals,  but  more  frequently  in  crystalline  grains  or  masses  of  somewhat 
granular  structure,  imbedded  in  granular  limestone,  as  at  Pargas  in  Finland,  at  Aker  and 
(julsjo  in  Sweeden,  in  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey,  in  Orange  County,  New  York,  and 
other  localities.  The  variety  called  humite  is  from  Vesuvius,  where  it  occurs  in  ejected 
masses  of  a  kind  of  granite  rock,  together  with  olivine,  mica,  and  magnetite. 

The  crystals  belong  to  the  trimetric  system,  and  are  often  hemihedral  in  octahedral 
planes,  pi-odueing  forms  of  monocHnic  character ;  ooP  :  ooP  =  94°  26'.  They  are  of 
three  types,  in  which  the  axes  have  the  following  ratios : 

MacrodiTgnnal.         Brachj-diagonal.  Principal  axis. 


Type    1   1-4678  :  1 

Tyjje  II   1-5727  :  1 

Type  III  1-4154  :  1 


1-0805 
1-0805 
1-0805 


Compound  crystals  also  occur.  Cleavage  indistinct.  Specific  gra-vity  3-118  to  3-22. 
Hardness  6  to  6-5.  Colour  yellow  or  lu-own,  inclining  to  red  and  green,  with  waxy  or 
glassy  lustre ;  more  or  less  translucent.  It  is  scarcely  fusible  before  the  blowpipe, 
gives  the  reactions  of  fluorine  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  fluxes  the 
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57  92 
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0-70 
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AHO'  = 

36-C7 

56-83 

1  67 

2  61 

=  97-78 

reactions  of  iron  and  silica.  Dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  -with  separation  of  gelatinous 
silica. 

Analyses. —  1.  Seybert  (Sill.  Am.  J.  v.  336.-2,  3,  4.  Eammelsberg  (il/i«f»-a^ 
chcmie,  p.  443). —  5.  Fischer  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  ix.  85. — 6,  7,  8.  Eammelsberg  {loc. 
cit.) : 

1.  New  Jersey    .       .      .   32  66      .54  00        _       2-33        —     HF  4-09;  H^O  I-Oj  K^O  2-11 

2.  yellow  . 

3.  Pargas,  yellow 

4.  „      Rrey  . 

5.  New  Jersey,  red  , 

6.  Humite,  type   I.  . 

7.  „      tvpe  IT.  . 

8.  „      type  111.  . 

These  analyses  lead  to  tlie  formula  8]VIg20.3SiO'^  =  Mg'«Sr'0"  =  2Mg^0.3Mg^SiO', 
wherein  part  of  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  fluorine  ;  or  the  mineral  may  be  represented 
as  made  up  of  the  two  compounds  : 

Mg'"SiT28,  or  16MgF.3SiF<  =  A 
and :  Mg'6Si^0'\  or  8Mg-0.3SiO-  =  B 

in  various  proportions,  namely  : 

Chondrodrite  from  Finland  and  North  America  =  A  +  \1B 
Humite  from  Vesuvius,  type    I.  =  ^  +  185 

type  II.  ^  A  +  27B 

type  III.  =  A  +  S6B 

Chondrodite  occurs  altered  to  serpentine  at  Sparta,  New  Jersey,  with  spinel  and  mica. 
(Dana,  ii.  18G.) 

CHOSrSS^OGEM".  A  name  applied  to  the  tissues  which  yield  chondrin  when 
boUed  with  water,  or  rather  to  the  substance  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of 
these  tissues. 

CHONSJSOITSS.  Concretions  occurring  in  the  cavities  and  channels  of  tlio 
animal  liody  which  are  lined  \vith  mucous  membranes,  especially  in  the  nose,  gxillet, 
tonsUs,  and  bronehiae  :  they  are  produced,  under  abnormal  circumstances,  from  tlio 
secretion  of  these  membranes,  their  nucleus  being  sometimes  a  solid  body  accidentally 
lodged  in  these  cavities.  They  contain  very  variable  quantities  of  water  and  animal 
matter,  together  \vdth  50 — 80.  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  calcium,  G — 20  per  cent,  car- 
bonate of  calcium,  8 — 12  per  cent,  carbonate  of  magnesium,  and  small  quantities  of 
soluble  salts.    (Handw.  d.  Chcm.  ii.  [2]  1196.) 

CBOXTICRZTE.  A  dense  non-crystalline  mineral  from  Elba,  of  specific  gravity 
2-91,  hardness  3.  Fraetm-e  conchoi'dal.  White.  Translucent  at  the  edges.  Melts 
■with  tolerable  facility  to  a  greyish-white  glass,  evolving  bubbles  of  gas  at  the  same 
time  ;  blue  glass  with  cobalt-solution.  Dissolves  slowly  in  borax,  yielding  a  glass 
slightly  coloured  by  iron.  Easily  decomposed  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
separation  of  silica,  not  in  the  usual  gelatinous  state.  According  to  Kobell's  analysis, 
it  contains  12-6  lime,  22-5  magnesia,  1-46  ferrous  oxide,  17'12  alumina,  35-7  silica,  and 
9-0  water,  a  composition  which  may  be  approximately  represented  by  the  formula  : 
9(2M20.SiO^).2(2APO'.3SiO-)  +  12aq.,  which  by  substituting  =  |  Al,  may  be  reduced 
to  3M*Si0^.2«/''SiO'' +  4  aq.  (Ramme/sbcrt/'s  Mineralchemie,  p.  858).  Dana  regards 
chonicrite  as  a  variety  of  pyrosclerite  {q.  v.) 

CHUXSIVIA.TZN'.  A  viscid  translucent  resin  from  Wettin  near  Halle,  where  it 
occurs  as  a  coating  on  calcspar  in  a  fissure.  It  has  a  shining  lustre,  and  varies  in 
colour  from  yellow  to  olive-green.  Burns  with  flame  and  without  odour.  (Germar, 
Deutsche  geol.  Zeitschr.  i.  40.) 

CHBISTXAHZTE.    See  Phillipsite. 

CHKOIUA.TSS.  Chromic  acid  unites  with  nearly  all  bases.  The  salts  are  for 
the  most  part  easily  crystallisable  and  isomorphous  ^vith  the  corresponding  sulphates. 
The  ehromates  of  the  alkali-metals,  and  of  strontium,  calciimi,  and  magnesium,  are 
soluble  in  water :  the  others  are  insoluble,  or  sparingly  soluble. 

With  the  alkali-metals,  chromic  acid  forms  two  series  of  salts,  namely,  neutral  or 
normal  ehromates,  MCrO-,  or  M*O.Cr-0',  which  are  yellow,  and  acid  ehromates,  com- 
monly called  bichromates,  2MCrO'-'.Cr-0^,  or  M'0.2CrO',  which  have  an  orange-red 
colour:  a  hyperacid  chromate,  or  trichromate  of  potassium,  KCrO'.Cr^O^,  or  K-0.3Cr-0^ 
is  likewise  known.  These  salts  are  produced,  either  by  direct  saturation  of  the  base 
with  chromic  acid,  or  by  igniting  chromic  oxide  with  an  alkali  and  a  nitrate  or  other 
oxidising  agent. 

The  insoluble  ehromates  are  obtained  by  precipitation.  Most  of  them  are  basic. 
Those  which  contain  3  at.  basic  metal  to  1  at.  chromium,  may  be  called  orthocbro- 
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mates,  M'CrO',  or  SM'O.Cr'O',  the  ordinary  neutral  chromates  MCrO'',  ■vrhicli  differ 
from  them  by  M^O,  being  m etachromates. 

A  solution  of  an  alkaline  chromate  gives  with  a  salt  of  barium,  lead,  or  bismuth,  a 
yellow  precipitate  :  with  mercurous  salts  a  brick-red,  and  with  s;7yfr-salts,  a  red- purple 
precipitate :  all  these  precipitates  are  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Chromates  boiled  with 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  yield  a  green  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  chromium.  A 
chromate  of  alkali-metal  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  a  reducing  agent,  such  as  sugar, 
alcohol,  or  tartaric  acid;  yields  a  purple  or  a  green  solution  of  a  chromic  alum.  Chro- 
mates heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  common  salt,  give  off  yellowish-red  vapours  of 
oxychlori'le  of  chromium.  The  chromates  of  the  less  basic  metals  give  off  oxygen 
when  ignited,  and  leave  chromic  oxide :  the  acid  chromates  of  the  alkali-metals  leave 
a  mixture  of  chromic  oxide  and  neutral  chromate.  Insoluble  chromates  fused  with 
nitre,  yield  chromate  of  potassium,  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  water. 

Chromates  in  solution  have  a  bitter  metallic  taste,  and  a  poisonous  action. 

Chkomates  of  Ammonium. — The  neutral  salt  (NH')CrO-,  is  obtained  by  eva- 
porating a  mixture  of  chromic  acid  with  excess  of  ammonia,  or  by  decomposing  chro- 
mate of  barium  with  sulphate  of  ammonium.  Hirzel  (Zeitschr.  f.  Pharm.  1852,  p.  24), 
gradually  adds  oxychloride  of  chromium  to  excess  of  ammonia,  and  evaporates  the 
solution  at  60^  C.  Chromate  of  ammonium  then  crystallises  out,  and  may  be  purified 
by  recrystallisation.  It  forms  lemon-yellow  needles,  permanent  in  the  air ;  has  a 
pungent  taste  and  alkaHne  reaction.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Leaves  chromic  oxide 
when  ignited. 

Acid  scdt,  2NH^CrO=.Cr-0',  or  (NH^)=0.2Cr^O^— Obtained  by  dividing  a  solution  of 
chromic  acid  into  two  parts ;  saturating  one  with  ammonia,  then  adding  the  other,  and 
evaporating  the  wliole  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  orange -coloured  crystals,  perma- 
nent in  the  air,  soluble  in  water,  and  yielding  green  chromic  oxide  when  ignited. 
(Richmond  and  Abel,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  199.) 

Darby  (ibid.  i.  20),  by  partially  saturating  chromic  acid  with  ammonia  and  eva- 
porating to  the  crystallising  point,  obtained  a  compound  of  ammonia  with  chromic 
anhydride  2NII^.Cr-0^,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  chromamate  of  ammonium, 

NHVCr-02)'7  r>       1         +      1  1       f    <•  •  NH'(SO»V')^ 

NH^  (    '  ^'i^l°g°"^  to  sulphamate  of  ammonium,        Vh*  \ 

Hyperacid  salt,  2NH*CrOl5Cr=0' -i-  10  aq.,  or  (NH<)=0.6Cr'=0' +  10  aq.— Brown-yel- 
low, very  efflorescent  salt,  obtained  in  ill-defined  crystals  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
chromic  acid  half  neutralised  with  ammonia.  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  xciv. 
607.) 

A  compound  of  chromic  anhydride  and  sal-ammoniac,  NH'Cl.Cr'O^  is  obtained  by 
adding  oxychloride  of  chromium  to  a  strong  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  in  crystals 
having  the  same  form  and  aspect  as  the  corresponding  potassium-compound,  but  much 
more  soluble  in  water.    (Piligot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  lii.  267.) 

Chromate  of  Baeium. — The  neutral  chromate,  BaCrO^,  is  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitating chromate  of  potassium  with  chloride  of  barium  or  baryta-water.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  dissolves,  with  reddish-yellow  colour,  in  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or 
excess  of  chromic  acid,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  ammonia.  It  is  de- 
composed by  alkaline  carbonates  and  sulphates,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
more  quickly  when  heated.    It  is  used  as  a  pigment  called  yellow  ultramarine. 

Acid  salt,  2BaCrO-.Cr-'0',  or  Ba-0.2Cr^0'. — A  concentrated  solution  of  the  neutral 
salt  in  chromic  acid  is  decomposed  by  dilution,  part  of  the  salt  being  precipitated, 
while  an  acid  salt  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  in  yel- 
lowish-brown stellate  crystals,  containing  Ba-0.2Cr^0^+  2aq.,  which  dissolve  slowly  in 
water,  with  separation  of  the  neutral  salt.    (Babo,  J.  pr,  Chem.  Ix.  60.) 

Chromate  of  Bismuth. — When  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  is  added  to  a 
moderately  concentrated  solution  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  leaving  the  latter 
slightly  in  excess,  an  egg-yellow,  floccident  precipitate  is  formed,  which  afterwards 
becomes  dense  and  crystalline.  It  consists  of  3Bi'^0'.2Cr-0'  or  7Bi=0'.4Bi  "C^'0^  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  may  be  dried  without  decomposition  at  lOC^  to  125°  C,  but  ac- 
quires a  dark  green  colour  when  ignited,  and  retains  this  colour  after  cooling.  It 
dissolves  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  deep  yellow  liquid,  which  becomes 
turbid  on  dilution,  from  precipitation  of  basic  nitrate  or  chloride  of  bismuth.  If  it  be 
treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  acid,  a  yellow  salt  remains  undissolved,  consisting  of 
Bi^0^2Cr-0'  or  Bi''0''.4Bi"'Cr»0^  The  latter  may  also  be  obtained  by  precipitating 
acid  chromate  of  potassium  with  a  slightly  acid  bismuth-solution  (J,  Lowe,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  Ixvii.  288,  463).  According  to  Pearson  {ibid.  Ixviii.  255),  the  precipitate 
formed  in  the  latter  case  is  Bi-'O'.Cr-O',  and  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  so  that  it 
may  be  conveniently  used  for  the  estimation  of  bismuth. 
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Chkomate  op  Cadmium.— a  basic  salt,  6Cd'0.2Cr*0'  + 8  aq.,  or  3C(P0.4CdCr02 
+  8aq.,  is  obtained  as  an  orange-3'ellow  precipitate,  on  mixing  a  cadmium-salt  with 
neutral  chromate  of  potassium.  On  adding  ammonia,  the  salt  2NH'CrO-.(NH^Cd)-0 
+  '2  aq,  is  obtained,  which  crystaUises  in  transparent,  bright-yellow,  six-sided  pyramids, 
decomposing  when  exposed  to  the  air  or  immersed  in  water. 

Chromate  of  Calcium. — The  neutral  salt  CaCr0^4-  aq.,  is  obtamed  by  dis- 
solving carbonate  of  calcium  in  aqueous  chromic  acid,  or  as  a  light  yellow  precipitate 
by  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of  chromate  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  calciuin. 
It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  gives  off  its  water  at  200°  C, 
and  is  afterwards  very  sparingly  soluble.  The  anhydrous  salt  is  used  as  a  pigment. 
The  acid-salt  obtained  by  dissolving  the  neutral  salt  in  aqueous  chromic  acid  and 
evaporating,  forms  red  deliquescent  crystals,  containing  2CaCrO-.Cr^O' +  3aq. 

Chromate  of  Calcium  and  Potassium,  (KCa)Cr-O'  +  aq.,  obtained  by  saturating  acid 
chromate  of  potassium  with  hydrate  of  calcium,  forms  lemon-yellow,  silky  crystals. 

Cheomatb  of  Cerium,  CeCrO-,  is  deposited  as  a  yellowpowder  from  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  cerium  in  chromic  acid.  The  filtrate  yields  on  evaporation  an  acid  salt 
in  red  prisms,  soluble  in  water. 

Chromate  of  Chromium. — The  brown  oxides  of  chromium  intermediate  be- 
tween the  sesquioxide  Cr'O',  and  chromic  anhydride,  Cr-0',  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
pounds of  these  two  in  various  proportions,  that  is,  as  cliromates  of  chromium.  (See 
Chromium,  Oxides  of.) 

Chromate  of  Cobalt  — Solutions  of  cobalt-salts  form  with  chromate  of  potas- 
sium, a  light  red-brown  precipitate  coutailiing,  according  to  Sarzeau  and  Malaguti 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  ix.  431),  Co^CrO'  +  2aq.,  which  is  the  formula  of  an  orthochromule. 

Cheomates  of  Copper. — When  impure  cupric  hydrate  is  immersed  in  a  strong 
solution  of  chromic  acid,  a  brown  solution  is  formed  which  deposits  a  brown  powder, 
probably  a  tctrabasic  salt,  4Cu  0.2Cr-'0',  or  2Cu''0.4CuCrO=  (Droge,  Ann.  Ch.Pharm. 
ci.  89).  The  solution  filtered  through  asbestos,  and  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
yields,  after  a  wliilc,  green  crystals,  consisting,  according  to  Kopp  {ibid.  Ivii.  386),  of 
cupric  sulphate  in  whicli  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  replaced  by  chromic  acid  (II-SO' 
by  H■^Cr-0^  or  S  by  Ci'^).  The  mother-liquor  decanted  therefrom,  is  free  from  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  yields  by  evaporation,  a  c id  cupric  chromate,  2Cu^CrO-'.Cr-'0^ 
-I-  2  aq.,  in  brown-black,  deliquescent  crystals,  soluble  in  alcoliol  and  in  ammonia.  The 
aqueous  solution  deposits  on  boiling  a  brown  insoluble  salt.  The  crystals  give  off 
their  water  at  100^  C,  and  at  a  red  heat  the  salt  is  completely  decomposed.  The 
tetrabasic  salt  above  mentioned  is  deposited  as  a  chocolate-brown  precipitate,  contain- 
ing 5  at.  water,  on  mixing  a  boiling  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of  potassium  with 
basic  sulphate  of  copper.    (Malaguti  and  Sarzeau.) 

An  ammo7iio-chroinaic  of  copper,  5NH^.Cu-0.4CuCrO^  +  aq.,  is  obtained  in  dark  green 
prismatic  crystals,  by  passing  ammonia-gas  into  water  in  wliich  tetrabasic  chromate  of 
copper  is  suspended,  and  cooling  the  liquid  below  O'-"  C.  It  soon  gives  off  its  ammonia 
when  exposed  to  the  air :  and  is  resolved  by  water  into  insoluble  basic  chromate  of 
copper,  and  a  basic  ammonio-chromate  which  dissolves  in  the  water  with  emerald- 
green  colour.  The  same  basic  ammonio-chromate  is  obtained  by  treating  acid  cupric 
chromate  with  ammonia. 

Chromate  of  Copper  and  Poiffssium,  K-0.3Cu-0.3CrW  +  3 aq.,  or  CuH0.(KCu2 
Cr'0°  +  aq.,  is  obtained  by  treating  recently  precipitated  cupric  hydrate  with  solution 
of  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  or  by  mixing  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  with  acid 
chromate  of  potassium,  and  gradually  adding  caustic  potash.  The  product  is  a  light 
brown  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic,  translucent,  six-sided  tablets,  nearly  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolving  with  deep  green  colour  in  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium. Tlie  solution,  if  satiu'ated  while  hot,  deposits  on  cooling  green  prisms  having  a 
strong  lustre. 

Chromate  of  Glucinum  is  a  yellow  insoluble  precipitate. 

Chromate  of  Iron. — Aqueous  chromic  acid  digested  with  moist  ferric  hydrate, 
yields  a  brown  solution,  containing  Fe'0l4Cr-0l  The  solution  is  not  rendered  turbid 
either  by  dilution  or  by  boiling,  and  yields  on  evaporation  a  brown  resinous  residue, 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  basic  salt  is  a  brown  powder,  which  is  resolved 
by  water  into  ferric  oxide  and  chromic  acid. 

Chromates  of  Lead. — The  neutral  or  metachromate,  PbCrO^  is  found  native  as 
Red-lead  ore,  Crocoisite,  or  Lehmannite,  in  monoclinic  prisms,  in  which  the  ratio  of  the 
orthodiagonal,  clinodiagonal,  and  principal  axis  is  as  1-041  :  1  :  0  96,  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  principal  axis  to  the  clinodiagonal,  77°  30'.  The  predominant  faces  are 
generally  ocP  and  —P.  Cleaviige  most  distinct  parallel  to  00 P.  Specific  gravity 
6-9  to  61.    Hardness  2-5  to  3.    The  crystals  are  translucent  and  of  a  yellow  colour, 
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with  various  shades  of  bright  hyaeinth-red  ;  streak  orange-yellow.  Sectile.  It  occurs  in 
decomposed  gneiss  or  granite,  at  Nischne  Tasil^k  in  the  Ural,  in  Brazil,  at  Retzbanya 
in  Hungary,  at  Moldawa  in  the  Bannat,  and  in  Luzon,  one  of  the  Phillippine  Isles. 

Neutral  chromate  of  lead  is  obtained  as  a  light  yellow  insoluble  precipitate,  by 
mixing  a  dilute  solution  of  a  neutral  lead-salt  with  neutral  or  acid  chromate  of  potas- 
sium ;  concentrated  solutions  yield  an  orange-yellow  precipitate.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  sulphate  or  chloride  of  lead  with  chromate  of  potassium.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  easily  in  potash.  At  a  moderate 
heat,  it  melts  without  decomposition  to  a  brown  mass,  exhibiting  a  radiated  structure 
when  cold,  and  yielding  a  dark  yellow,  slightly  hygroscopic  powder.  At  a  full  red 
heat,  it  gives  off  oxygen,  and  is  reduced  to  a  mixture  of  basic  chromate  of  lead  and 
chromic  oxide.  Heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  it  gives  up  12  per  cent,  oxygen, 
and  is  reduced  to  a  mixture  of  chromic  oxide  and  metallic  lead,  which  when  heated 
in  a  stream  of  oxygen  takes  up  7  per  cent,  of  that  gas.  (On  the  use  of  cliromate  of 
lead  in  organic  analysis,  see  pp.  227,  232.) 

Chromate  of  lead  is  much  used  as  a  pigment,  known  as  chrome-yellow,  also 
lemon-yellow,  Ldfzig  ydlow,  Paris  ycllcw,  &c.  The  finer  sorts  are  prepared  by  preci- 
pitation, the  commoner  kinds  by  decomposing  carbonate,  chloi-ide,  or  sulphate  of  lead 
(obtained  as  a  by-pr'oduct  in  the  prcixiration  of  alum-mordants),  with  chromate  of 
potassium.  According  to  Authon,  lUO  pts.  sulphate  of  lead  require  for  decomposition 
25  pts.  of  red  cliromate  of  potassium,  and  100  pts.  chloride  of  lead  require  27  pta 
of  red  chromate.  Chrome-yeUow  exhibits  various  shades  of  red  and  yellow,  according 
to  its  mode  of  preparation  :  it  is  often  mixed  with  chalk,  gypsum,  heavj'  spar,  clay, 
sulphate  of  lead,  &c.  Cologne  yellow  is  a  mixture  of  chromate  and  sulphate  of  lead 
with  sulphate  of  calcium,  olitained  by  precipitating  a  mixture  of  the  nitrates  of  lead 
and  calcium  with  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  sodium  and  chromate  of  potassium.  It  is 
not  altered  by  exposure  to  air  or  light ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  turns  it  brown ;  proto- 
chloride  of  tin  and  sulphurous  acid  reduce  it ;  alkalis  turn  it  orange  or  red,  by  forma- 
tion of  basic  chromate  of  lead.  It  is  used  as  an  oil  or  water-colour,  for  lacquering,  and 
may  be  mixed  with  many  other  colours  without  decomposition  ;  with  Prussian  blue  it 
forms  a  green  mixture,  called  chrome-green,  or  green  cinnabar.  In  calico- 
printing,  chrome-yellow  is  formed  on  the  fabrics  themselves,  by  first  steeping  them  in 
a  solution  of  lead-salt,  then  in  chromate  of  potassium.  For  dyeing  silk  and  wool  it  is 
not  so  well  adapted. 

Basic  Chromate  of  Lead. — A  dibasic  or  tetraplumbic  chromate,  2Pb-0.Cr'0'  = 
Pb'0.2PbCrO^,  known  in  the  arts  as  chrome-red,  is  produced  from  the  neutral 
chromate  by  digesting  it  with  caustic  alkalis,  or  with  levigated  oxide  of  lead,  or  by 
boiling  it  in  the  recently  precipitated  state  with  neutral  chromate  of  potassium,  or  by 
fusing  it  with  nitre.  It  is  of  a  deep  orange  or  red  colour,  according  to  the  mode  of 
preparation.  The  finest  vermilion-red  chromate  is  formed  when  1  pt.  of  ehrome-yeUow 
is  tlirown  into  5  pts.  of  nitre  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  the  resulting  chromate  of 
potassium,  together  with  the  excess  of  nitrate,  dissolved  out  by  water :  the  basic 
chromate  of  lead  then  remains  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder  (Liebig  and 
Wohler).  An  orange  pigment  may  be  obtained  very  economically,  by  boihng  the  sul- 
phate of  lead,  which  is  a  waste  product  in  making  acetate  of  alumina  from  alum  by 
means  of  acetate  of  lead,  with  a  solution  of  chromate  of  potassium.  Tlie  basic  chromate 
of  lead,  forms  a  beautiful  orange  upon  cloth,  which  is  even  more  stable  than  the  yel- 
low chromate,  not  being  acted  upon  by  either  alkalis  or  acids.  One  method  of  dyeing 
chrome-orange,  is  to  fix  the  yellow  chromate  of  lead  in  the  calico,  by  dipping  it 
successively  in  acetate  of  lead  and  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  and  then  washing  it. 
This  should  be  repeated,  in  order  to  precipitate  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  chromate 
in  the  calico.  A  milk  of  lime  is  then  heated  in  an  open  pan  ;  and  when  it  is  at  the 
point  of  ebullition,  the  yellow  calico  is  immersed  in  it,  and  instantly  becomes  orange, 
being  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  chromic  acid  by  the  lime,  which  forms  a  soluble 
chromate  of  calcium.  At  a  lower  temperature,  lime-water  dissolves  the  chromate  of 
lead  entirely,  and  leaves  the  cloth  white. 

A  sesqiiibasic  or  hexplumhie  chromate,  3Pb^0.2Cr-0'  =  Pb^0.4PbCrO^,  is  found 
native  as  Melanochro'itc,  Phoenicite,  or  Phoenikochroitc,  at  Beresof  in  the  Ural,  asso- 
ciated with  crocoisite,  vauquelinite,  pyromorpliite,  and  galena.  It  occurs  in  tabular 
crj'stals,  apparently  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  reticularly  interwoven ;  cleaving 
perfectly  in  one  direction ;  also  massive.  Specific  gravity  5'75.  Hardness  3  to  3'5.  It 
has  a  resinous  or  adamantine,  glimmering  lustre,  coeliineal  or  hyacinth-red  colour,  be- 
coming lemon-yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Streak  brick-red.  Subtranslucent  or 
\  opaque. 

A  chromate  of  lead  and  copper,  of  analogous  composition,  viz.       |  "0.  4  CrO^ 
called  Vauqudi/iiir,  occurs  at  Beresof,  at  Pont  Gibaud  in  the  Puy  de  Dome,  and 
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with  the  croeoisite  of  Brazil,  in  monocliuic  crystals,  usually  minute  and  irregularly 
airgregated ;  also  reniform  or  botryoidal,  and  granular ;  amorphous.  Specific  gravity 
6  0  to  6'78.  Hardness  '2'.5  to  3.  It  has  a  dark  green  to  brown  colour,  sometimes  nearly 
black,  with  adamantine  or  resinous  lustre,  often  faint.  Streak,  siskin-green  or  brownish. 
Faintly  translucent  or  opaque.    Fracture  uneven.    Bather  brittle.   (Dana,  ii.  360.) 

Chbomate  of  Lithium,  LiCrO^  crystallises  in  orange-yellow,  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Chromate  of  Magnesium,  2MgCrO' -f- 7  aq.,  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution 
of  magnesia  in  chromic  acid,  forms  lemon-yellow  crystals  isomorphous  with  sulphate 
of  magnesium.    Specific  gravity  =  1-66  at  15°  C. 

ChromaU  of  Magmsium  and  ]VIg(NH*)Cr-0' +  3uq.,  is  isomorphous  with 

the  corresponding  sulphate. 

Chkomates  of  Manganese. — k  manganic vAt,  3(Mu''0^Cr^0').Cr^0' +  6aq.,  is 
precipitated  on  mixing  sesquiehloride  of  manganese  with  chromate  of  potassium. 
(Fairrie,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  .1.  iv.  300.) 

A  hasic  manganotis  chromatr,  2Mu-0.Cr-0''  +  2 aq.  =Mn-0.2MnCrO-,  is  obtained  as  a 
crystalline  precipitate  on  mixing  manganous  sulpliate  witli  neutral  chromate  of  potas- 
sium. It  is  brown,  translucent,  and  dissolves  with  orange-yellow  colour  in  sulphmnc 
and  nitric  acids  (Waringtou,  VInstitut,  No.  513,  p.  3G6. — Reinsch,  Pogg.  Ann. 
Iv.  97).    According  to  Fairrie,  it  contains  chromic  oxide. 

Chromates  of  Mercury. — Mercuric  mctacJiromatr,  HgCrO^  is  obtained 
by  boiling  equal  parts  of  chromic  anhydride  and  yellow  mercuric  oxide  in  water, 
and  gradually  evaporating  till  the  mercuric  oxide  disappears,  and  red  crystals  are 
formed  in  its  place  :  the  mother-liquor  yields  an  additional  quantity  by  concentration. 
It  forms  dark  garnet-red  rhombic  prisms,  becoming  darker -coloured  when  heate<l. 
They  are  decomposed  by  water,  even  in  the  cold,  and  completely  when  heated,  yield- 
ing free  chromic  acid  and  amorphous  mercuric  orthochromate,  Hg''CrO'.  They  dis- 
solve readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  potash  added  to  the  solution  throws  dow^^  yellow 
merciu'ic  oxide,  or  perhaps  the  ortliochromate.  Strong  nitric  acid  converts  them,  in 
the  cold,  into  an  amorphous  yellow  compound,  a  large  portion  however  dissolving; 
moderately  strong  nitric  acid  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  act  in  the  same  manner,  ex- 
cepting that  a  hirger  quantity  of  the  yellow  compound  remains  undissolved. 

Mercuric  ortliochromate,  Hg'CrO^  or  3Hg^0.Cr-0^,  is  obtained  as  a  brick-red  pow- 
der on  adding  mercuric  nitrate  to  acid  chromate  of  potassium  ;  or  by  boiling  yellow 
mercuric  oxide  with  chromate  of  potassium  (Millon).  It  is  also  produced,  together 
with  a  less  basic  salt,  by  precipitating  the  mother-liquor  of  the  inetachromate  with 
carbonate  of  sodium.  On  boiling  the  precipitate  with  soda-ley,  an  amorphous, yellow, 
heavy  powder  is  precipitated,  which  appears  to  consist  of  7Hg^0.2Cr-0',  or 
IIg''^0.4Hg'CrO'.  The  same  salt  appears  also  to  be  obtained  liy  boiling  recently  pre- 
cipitated mercuric  oxide  with  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  till  it  is  converted  into  a 
brick-red  powder,  washing  this  powder  repeatedly  by  decautation,  and  heating  it  with 
moderately  strong  nitric  acid.  It  dissolves  in  strong  nitric  acid  only  when  recently 
jireeipitated ;  strong  sulphuric  acid,  with  aid  of  heat,  converts  it  into  white  mercuric 
sulphate;  hydrochloric  acid  docs  not  dissolve  it.  (Geuther,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi. 
244.) 

A  tetrahasic  mercuric  chromate,  4Hg^0.Cr-0',  or  3Hg^0.2HgCrO^,  of  dark  violet  or 
brown  colour,  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  boding  red  mercuric  oxide  with  chromate  of 
potassium.  ^N^hen  equivalent  quantities  of  basic  mercuric  chromate  and  solution  of 
cyanide  of  mercury  and  potassium  are  boiled  together  for  some  time,  oxycyanide  of 
mereiu-y  separates  first,  and  afterwards  a  compound  containing  KHgCy-  and  HgCrO^ 
(Geuth  er.) 

Mercurotis  chromate,  Hg''O.Cr-0^  =  HhgCrO-,  is  obtained  as  a  brilliant  red 
crystalline  powder,  by  boiling  the  basic  salt  next  to  be  described,  with  a  smaU  quantity 
of  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  the  double  salt  of  cyanide  of  mercury  and  chromate  of  potas- 
sium with  mercurous  nitrate. 

Basic  mercurous  chromate,  2IIg'0.Cr^0'  =  IIlig^0.2IIl:gCrO^  is  obtained  as  a  brick- 
red  powder  by  precipitating  mercui'ous  nitrate  with  chromate  of  potassium.  Both 
these  salts  when  heated,  give  olf  oxygen  and  mercury,  and  leave  chromic  oxide  of  a 
beautiful  green  colour. 

Chromates  of  Molybdenum.— The  neutral  salt  dissolves  in  water  vidth  yel- 
low colour,  and  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  white,  scaly,  needle-shaped  ci'ystals. 
The  acid  salt  dries  up  to  an  amorphous  brown  mass.  The  solution  of  either  salt  mixed 
with  ammonia  yields  a  precipitate  of  basic  chromate  of  molybdenum. 

Chr/)mate  of  Nickei,. — Hydrate  and  carbonate  of  nickel  dissolve  i}i  chromic 
acid  with  yellowish-red  colour,  forming  an  acid  salt  (Malaguti  and  Sarzcaiil  The 
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solution  of  a  neutral  nickel-salt  boiled  witli  nentral  cliromafe  of  potassinm,  yields  an 
amorphous  precipitate,  consisting  of  3Kr^.'2NiCrO^  +  aq.,  and  having  the  colour  of 
Spanish  tobacco.  If  this  or  the  soluble  salt  be  covered  with  ammonia,  a  heavy  yel- 
low-green crystalline  powder,  SNH'.NiCrO^  +  faq.  is  formed,  which  is  decomposed  by 
air  and  water. 

Chkomates  or  Potassium. — Three  of  these  salts  are  known,  viz,: 

Neutral  chromate,  monochromate,  or>  Trir\     ir\t  -rm^ 

metachromateofpotassiTun  \  WO.Cv'O^  or  KCrO' 

Acid  or  diehromate  .  ...  K'0.2Ct''0^,  or  2KCr02.Ci-0' 

Hyperacid  or  trichromate    .       .       .  KK).3CrK)^,  or  KCrO=.Cr-0^ 

The  neutral  and  acid  salts  are  important  articles  of  manufactnre,  being  extensively 
used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  and  for  the  preparation  of  chrome-yellow  and 
chrome-red ;  also  as  oxidising  agents  :  the  acid  salt  is  most  liised,  because  it  contain* 
a  larger  percentage  of  chromic  acid. 

The  chromates  of  potassium  are  prepared  by  igniting  chrome-iron  ore,  a  compound 
of  sesquioxide  of  chroniiam  and  protoxide  of  iron,  in  contact -svitli  alkalis  and  oxidising 
agents,  and  lixiviating  the  fnsed  mass  with  water.  A  yellow  solution  is  thus  obtained, 
from  whicli,  by  quick  evaporation,  the  neutral  salt  is  thrown  down  in  yellow  crystalline 
granules ;  and  by  redissolving  this  gi'anHlar  salt  in  water,  and  leaving  the  solution  to 
evaporate  slowly,  tlie  salt  is  obtained  in  regular  crystals.  The  concentrated  solution 
of  the  neuti-al  chromate,  treated  with  one  of  the  stronger  acids,  yields  the  acid  chro- 
mate ;  and  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  tlie  crystallising  point,  picking  out  the  crystals 
of  acid  chromate  from  the  nitrate  or  other  potassium-salt  formed  at  the  s;ime  tinw, 
and  recrystallising  several  times,  the  acid  (;hrc?mat&is  obtained  in  large  tabular  crystals 
of  an  orange-red  colour 

The  process  first  adopted  for  the  preparation  of  chromate  of  potassium,  was  to  cal- 
cine the  ore  with  nitre ;  but  it  may  be  rendered  more  economical  by  substituting 
carbonate  of  potassium  (pearlash)  for  a  portion  of  the  nitre  ;  and  still  more  by  dis'- 
pensing  with  the  nitre  altogether,  and  elFecting  the  oxidation  of  the  cliromic  oxide  by 
means  of  air  admitted  into  the  reverberafory  furnace  in  which  the  c-alcinatiou  takes 
filace.  But  wliother  nitre  be  used  or  not,  the  oxidation  is  still  found  to  be  imperfect, 
because  tlie  alkali  fuses  into  a  thin  liquid,  and  the  chrome-iron  ore,  being  very  heavy, 
pinks  to  the  bottom,  and  thus  remains  to  a  great  extent  unaltered,  especially  when  the 
oxidation  is  effected  by  contact  with  the  air,  an  inconvenience  which  is  but.  imperfectly 
obviated  even  by  continual  stirring.  But  by  adding  lime  to  the  mixture,  as  first  pro- 
posed by  Stromej-er,  it  is  rendered  less  fluid,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  stirring  then 
suffices  to  keep  it  well  mixed,  so  that  the  oxidation  takes  place  with  much  greater 
facility.  It  is  found,  indeed,  tliat  when  lime  is  added,  the  nitre  may  be  altogether  dis- 
pensed with,  and  its  place  supplied  by  carbonate,  sulphate,  or  chloride  of  potassium, 
which  are  cheaper.  Mr.  Tilghman  has  patented  a  process  for  the  use  of  felspar  as  a 
source  of  alkali,  4  pts.  by  weight  of  that  mineral  being  calcined  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  with  4  pts.  of  lirae  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  chalk,  and  1  pt.  of  chrome- 
iron  ore.  Mr.  Booth  of  Philadelphia  subjects  the  chrome-iron  ore  to  a  preliminary 
ignition  with  coke  or  other  carbonaceous  material,  whereby  the  iron  is  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state,  then  removes  the  iron  by  means  of  dilute  sidphurio  acid,  and  subjects 
the  chromic  oxide  thus  piu'ified,  to  calcination  with  alkali  and  nitre ;  by  this  means, 
the  portion  of  oxygen  which  would  be  expended  in  converting  the  protoxide  of  ii'ou 
into  sesquioxide,  is  rendered  available  for  the  production  of  cliromic  acid.  The  pro- 
duction of  sulphate  of  iron  incidental  to  the  process  tends  to  defray  the  expense. 

Jacquelain  prepares  acid  chromate  of  calcium  from  chrome-iron  ore,  and  converts 
that  salt  into  acid  chromate  of  potassium  by  double  decomposition.  The  ckrome-ore, 
after  being  ground  to  very  fine  powder  and  sifted,  is  mixed  with  chalk  in  rotating 
barrels,  and  the  mixture  is  spread  in  a  layer  1|  to  2  inches  thick  on  the  hearth  of 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  heated  to  bright  redness  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  and  stirred 
at  least  every  hour.  After  tliis  treatment,  the  mixtiu-e  has  a  yellowish-green  colour, 
dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  quantity  of  sand, 
consists  essentially  of  neutral  chromate  of  calcium  (CaCrO-)  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron. 
This  mass  is  ground  to  powder  by  millstones ;  the  powder  is  stirred  up  with  hot 
water,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  added  till  a  sliglit  acid  reaction  becomes  apparent.  The 
neutral  chromate  of  calcium  is  thereby  converted  into  acid  chromate.  The  liquid  also 
contains  sulphate  of  iron,  which  is  precipitated  in  the  same  vessel  by  stirring  up  with 
chalk,  which  does  not  affect  the  chrome-salt.  The  precipitate  having  settled  down, 
the  clear  solution  of  acid  chromate  of  calcium  containing  a  Little  sulphate  is  run  oflT, 
and  may  be  used,  without  further  treatment,  for  preparing  by  double  decomposition, 
acid  cliromate  of  potassium,  chromate  of  lead,  either  neutral  or  basic,  asvd  chromate  of 
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Jiiiio.  To  obtain  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  the  solntioii  of  acid  chroiiiate  of  calcium 
is  treated  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  which  throws  down  carljonate  of  calcium  in  a 
form  easy  to  wash,  leaving  acid  chromate  of  potassium  in  solution,  which  may  then  be 
evaporated  and  crystallised.  The  chief  advantages  of  this  process  are  that  it  requires 
less  stirring  than  the  ordinary  method,  even  when  lime  is  used,  and  that  it  avoids  the 
loss  of  alkali,  which  always  ensues  (to  the  amount  of  9  or  10  per  cent.)  when  the  mix- 
ture of  chrome-iron  ore  and  potassium-salt  is  raised  to  a  bright  red  heat.  (For  further 
details  on  the  manufacture  of  alkaline  chromates,  see  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Mannfacturis,  and  Blincs,  i.  6Si  ;  and  Bichardson  and  Watts'  Chemical  Technology 
i.  [4]  59.) 

a.  Neutral  Chromate  of  KCrO^— This  salt  is  obtained  by  neutrali- 
sing tlie  acid  chromate  with  an  alkali,  or  by  igniting  chrome-iron  ore  with  excess  of  al- 
kali (p.  936).  It  crystallises  in  double  six-sided  pyramids,  belonging  to  the  trimetric 
system,  and  isomorphous  with  sulphate  of  potassium  :  hence  it  is  capable  of  crystallising 
with  the  latter  in  all  proportions.  It  has  a  pale  lemon-yellow  colour,  an  alkaline  re- 
acti(3n,  and  a  cooling,  persistently  bitter  taste :  it  is  poisonous  even  in  small  doses*. 
.Spocitic  gravity  2-705  (Kopp).  100  pts.  of  water  at  15°  C.  dissolve  48^  pts.  of  this 
salt,  and  in  boiling  water  it  dissolves  in  all  proportions.  It  possesses  groat  colouring 
power,  1  pt.  of  it  imparting  a  distinct  yellow  tint  to  400,000  pts.  of  water,  and  a  deep 
yellow  colour  to  20  pts.  of  nitre  when  crystallised  therewith.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
and  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  its  aqueous  solution.  The  solution  yields  by  eva- 
poration, red  crystals  of  the  acid  clrromate,  and  the  alkaline  mother-liquor  after- 
wards deposits  yellow  crystals  of  the  neutral  salt.  The  neutral  chromate  acquires  a 
transient  red  coloiu-  when  heated,  melts  ^at  a  higher  temperature,  and  solidifies  in  the 
crystalline  form  on  cooling.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  simple  ignition,  but  when  heated 
to  redness  in  contact  with  charcoal,  sulphur,  sal-ammoniac,  and  other  reducing  agents, 
it  forms  chromic  oxide  together  with  a  potassium-salt.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids, 
even  by  carbonic  acid,  yielding  the  acid  chromate  of  potassium.  Sulphydric  acid  and 
sulphide  of  potassium  decompose  it,  with  formation  of  chromic  hyctate ;  sulphurous 
acid  forms  at  first  brown  oxide  of  chromium,  then  a  chromic  salt.  According  to 
Schweizer  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxix.  267),  arsenious  acid  forms  ■witli  it  a  gelatinous 
mass,  which  after  drying  at  100°  C.  contains  4K-O.3Cr'Ol3As'''OM0H-O. 

b.  Acid  Chromate,  K20.2Cr-0'  =  2KCrO-'.Cr=0'.  Biehromatc  of  Potash,  Bed 
Chromate  of  Potash. — This  salt  is  obtained  by  treating  tlie  solution  of  the  neutral  salt 
with  one  of  tlie  stronger  acids,  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  acid  chromate  of 
calcium  with  carbonate  of  potassium  (p.  936).  It  separates  by  rapid  evaporation  as 
an  orange-coloured  crystaUine  powder,  and  by  slower  evaporation  in  splendid  garnet- 
red  tables  or  prisms,  belonging  to  the  triclinic  system.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air, 
reddens  litmus,  has  a  cooling,  bitter,  and  metallic  taste.  Its  powerful  oxidising  pro- 
perties cause  it  to  exert  a  poisonous  action  on  the  animal  economy,  both  internally  and 
externally  :  the  workmen  engaged  in  its  manufacture  suffer  greatly  from  malignant 
ulcers.  It  dissolves  in  10  pts.  of  water  at  15°  C,  much  more  abundantly  in  boiling 
water ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  melts  at  a  heat  below  redness  to  a  transparent 
i-ed  liquid,  which  by  slow  cooling  yields  large  fine  crystals,  having  the  same  form  as 
those  obtained  from  the  aqueous  solution,  but  erumljling  to  powder  at  lower  tempera- 
tures. At  a  white  heat,  it  gives  off  oxygen,  leaving  neutral  cliromate  mixed  with 
chromic  oxide.  Heated  wdth  charcoal,  it  is  reduced,  with  slight  detonation  ;  paper  or 
calico  saturated  with  the  solution  and  dried  burns  like  tinder  when  heated.  Paper 
thus  saturated  acquires  a  darker  colour  l>y  exposure  to  light,  but  remains  unaltered  in 
tht'  dark  :  hence  it  may  be  used  in  photography.  Heated  with  strong  sidphuric  acid 
it  gives  off  oxygen  (about  16  percent,  by  weight),  aud  yields  water  and  potassio- 
chromic  sulphate  (chrome-alum). 

IPCr'O'  +  4H^S0*  =  2[(Cr^)"'KS20«]  +  4^0  +  0^ 

It  is  also  reduced  when  heated  with  sulphiir  or  sal-ammoniac.  Sulpliydric  acid  pre- 
cipitates from  its  solution  a  mixture  of  chromic  oxide  aud  sulpliur.  .Sulphurous  acid 
colours  it  green  without  forming  a  precipitate,  from  fonnation  of  chromic  sulphate  and 
hyposulphate.  A  solution  of  the  salt  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  deposits  on  cooling 
cliromo-  chloride  of  potassium  (p.  938).  The  solution  of  acid  chromate  absorbs  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  nitric  oxide,  acquiring  a  dark  colour,  and  depositing  after  a  while 
brown  oxide  of  chromium. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  the  acid  chromate  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
yiehls  a  deep  red  precipitate  of  chromic  acid. 

A  double  salt,  composed  oi  sulphate  and  aeid  chromate  of  potassium,  is  obtained  liy 
mixing  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  aeid  chromate  with  a  quantity  of  sitlphuric  aeid 
less  tlian  sufficient  to  convert  the  potassium  into  acid  sulphate.  It  crystallises  on 
cooling  in  stellate  needles.  (Koinsch.) 
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c.  Hyperacid  Chromate,  or  Trichr ornate  of  Potassium,  K-O.SCr'O",  or 
KCrO^Cr^O',  separates  from  a  solution  of  the  acid  chromate  in  ordinary  nitric  acid 
prepared  at  60°  C.,  in  dark  red  nacreous  prisms,  of  specific  gravity  3-631,  which  blacken 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  melt  at  145° — 150°  C.  (Graham.) 

Chromate  o f  Potassium  and  Ammonium,  K(NH*)Cr-0*,  crystallises  'from  a 
concentrated  solution  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium  saturated  with  ammonia,  and 
cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture,  or  evaporated  over  lime,  in  crystals  apparently  isomor- 
phous  with  sulphate  of  potassium :  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gives  oflF  ammonia  and 
turns  reddish-yellow.    (Johnson,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixii.  261.) 

Chromate  of  Potassium  with  Mercuric  Chloride,  KCr0^2HgC],  is  obtained 
by  mixing  the  component  salts  in  equivalent  proportions,  and  adding  sufficient  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  redissolvethe  precipitate  first  produced.  Small  slightly  reddish  crystals, 
which  form  a  yellow  solution  in  water.  Another  salt,  2KCrO^Cr'''0'.2HgCl,  is  obtained 
in  red  spicular  crystals,  by  mixing  acid  chromate  of  potassium  and  mercuric  chloride  in 
equivalent  proportions,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate.  (Darby,  Chem.  Soc. 
Qu.  J.  L  24.) 

Chromate  of  Potassium  with  Mercuric  Cyanide,  2KCr0^3HgCy. — Light 
yellow  laminar  crystals,  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  1  pt.  neutral  chromate  of 
potassium  and  3  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury.  (Darby.) 

(Cr'O^y)  0 

Chromo-chloride  of  Potassium,  KCl.Cr''0'  =  ^     -g-'  This  salt,  which  is 

analogous  in  composition  to  the  triacid  chromate  KCrO-.Cr'O',  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
together,  with  aid  of  heat,  3  pts.  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  and  4  pts.  hydrochloric 
acid,  avoiding  evolution  of  clilorine.  It  crystallises  in  flat,  red,  rectangular  prisms,  and 
is  decomposed  by  solution  in  water. 

Chromates  of  Silver. — The  neutral  salt,  AgCrO^,  is  obtained  as  a  red  pre- 
cipitate by  decomposing  neutral  chromate  of  potassium  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  by  boil- 
ing the  acid  silver-salt  with  water,  whereby  it  is  partly  resolved  into  chromic  acid  and 
the  neutral  chromate,  which  then  separates  in  crystals  green  by  transmitted  light,  and 
yieUling  a  red  powder.  A  solution  of  the  acid  salt  in  ammonia  deposits  the  neutral 
salt  on  evaporation,  in  dark  green  metallic  crusts. 

Acid  Chrom  ate  of  Silver,  2AgCrO-.Cr^O',  is  obtained  by  immersing  metallic  sil- 
ver in  solution  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  precipi- 
tating the  same  acididated  solution  with  a  silver-salt.  It  has  the  colour  of  carmine,  is 
partly  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  triclinie  prisms,  having  a  dai-k 
brown  colour,  red  by  transmitted  light,  and  yielding  a  red  powder. 

Amvionio-chr ornate  of  Silver,  2NII^.AgCrO^,  separates  from  a  hot  solution  of 
chromate  of  silver  in  ammonia,  in  yeUow,  square  prisms,  isomorphous  with  the  corre- 
sponding salts  of  sidphuric  and  selenic  acid  :  they  give  off  ammonia  when  exposed  to 
the  air. 

Cheomates  of  Sodium. — Two  of  these  salts  are  known,  namely,  the  neutral 
chromatc,'N;\CTO'',andthe  acid  chromate,  2NaCrO^.Ci'^0'.  Theyare  analogous  inall 
respects  to  the  neutral  and  acid  chromates  of  potassium,  and  may  be  prepared  in  like 
manner.  The  neutral  salt,  which  may  also,  according  to  Johnson  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixii. 
161),  be  obtained  by  saturating  a  solution  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium  ■(rith  carbonate 
of  sodium,  and  leaving  it  to  evaporate  at  0°  C,  crystallises  at  low  temperatures  in  yellow 
transparent  crystals,  containing  NaCrO-.5aq.,  isomorphous  with  Grlauber  salt :  they 
melt  at  the  heat  of  the  hand,  deliquesce  rnpidly  in  the  air,  are  easily  soluble  in  water, 
sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  when  immersed  in  alcohol,  become  opaque  from  loss  of 
water.  The  aqueous  solution  evaporated  at  temperatures  above  30°  C,  deposits  the 
anhydrous  salt. 

Acid  chromate  of  sodium,  2NaCrO^Cr-0',  forms  thin,  hyacinth-red  prisms, 
very  soluble  in  water. 

Chromate  of  Strontium. — Light  yellow  powder,  obtained  by  precipitation ; 
soluble  in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  chromic  acid ;  rather  more  soluble  in  water  than 
the  barium-salt. 

Chromates  of  Tin. — Stannic  chloride  forms  with  chromate  of  potassium  a  yel- 
low precipitate,  which  becomes  brownish-yeUow  and  translucent  when  dry,  and  passes 
into  violet  stannic  chromate  when  ignited. 

Stannous  chromate  is  precipitated  in  yellow  ciirdy  flocks,  when  stannous  chloride 
is  added  with  stirring  to  excess  of  chromate  of  potassium.  If  the  contrary  course  be 
adopted,  a  greenish-white  precipitate  is  formed,  perhaps  consisting  of  chi-omic  stannate. 
The  salt  leaves  a  violet  residue  when  ignited. 

Uranic  Chromate. — ^Uranic  nitrate  forms  an  ochre-yellow  precipitate  with 
neutral  chromate  of  potassium.  The  yellow  rough-tasting  solution  of  uranic  carbonate 
in  aqueous  chromic  acid,  yields  small  fici'y-rod  crystals.  The  salt  melts  at  a  gentle 
heat,  with  partial  decomposition. 
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Chromate  of  Vanadium. —  The  browiiish-yellow  solution  of  vaiiadic  hydrate 
in  aqueous  chromic  acid,  yields  on  evaporation,  a  shining,  dark  brown,  varnish-like 
mass,  which  dissolves  partially  in  water,  forming  a  yellow  liquid. 

Chromate  or  Yttrium. — Soluble  salt,  crystallising  in  small  yellow  prisms. 

Chromate  of  Zinc. — Sulphate  of  zinc,  mixed  with  neutral  chromate  of  potas- 
sium, forms  a  yellow  precipitate  of  a  basic  salt.  Malaguti  and  Sarzeau,  by  treating 
carbonate  of  zinc  with  pure  chromic  acid,  obtained  a  yellow  crystalline  basic  salt,  con- 
taining 4Zn-'0.Cr-0'^  i-  5  aq.,  or  Zu^CrO'.ZnHO  +  2aq.  By  boUing  this  salt  with  chromic 
acid  as  long  as  anything  dissolves,  the  same  chemists  obtained  a  soluble  non-crystalline 
salt,  2Zn-'0.3Cr-0',  or  4ZnCrOlCr20^ 

Ammunio-chromate  of  Zinc. — The  tetrabasic  salt  repeatedly  treated  with  am- 
monia, yields  yellow  cubic  crj'.stals,  containing  2(ZnCrO''.NH'')  +  5  aq.  Soluble  chromate 
of  zinc,  2Zu^0.3Cr'''0'',  treated  with  excess  of  ammonia  and  then  with  alcohol,  yields  a 
copious  precipitate,  consisting  of  microscopic  needles  containing  5NH'.4ZnCrO^  +  9  aq. 
(Malaguti  and  Sarzeau.) 

Chromati'  of  Zinc  and  Potassiicm. — The  precipitate  formed  hj  chromate  of 
potassium  in  sulphate  of  zinc,  if  left  for  some  time  under  the  liquid,  changes  to  an  orange- 
yellow  powder,  consisting  of  the  double  salt.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  a  large  quantity  of  the  liquid;  in  boiling  water,  it  dissolves 
with  deep  yellow  colour,  with  separation  of  a  lighter  coloured  basic  salt.  "When  ignited, 
it  leaves  a  dark  brown  residue,  from  which  water  extracts  neutral  chromate  of  potassium, 
leaving  a  compound  of  sesquioxide  of  cliromium  and  oxide  of  zinc.  (Handw.  d.  Chem. 
ii.  [2]  1246.) 

AlslS'Sa..    This  name  is  applied  to  the  double  sulphates  of  chromium 
and  the  alkali-metals,  analogous  in  composition  to  common  alum  and  isomorphous 

therewith,  e.g.  iwtassio-chromic  sulphate,  K(Cr=)"'(SO')- +  12H=0  =  x^CrJ)'"! 

r2n-o. 

CKROnSS  GJiE3ST.  A  name  applied  sometimes  to  green  oxide  of  chromium, 
sometimes  to  tlie  pigment  produced  hj  mixing  chrsme  yellow  with  Prussian  blue. 
(See  Chuomate  of  Lead,  p.  934.) 

CHRiQMEB  lEOBT  ORE.  Chromic  Iron,  Chromate  of  Iron,  Chromeisenstein, 
Eis'  V'-hmm,  Fcrruchromatc. — This  mineral,  which  is  the  most  abundant  ore  of  chromium, 
usually  occurs  mu.ssive,  with  fine  granular  or  compact  structure,  forming  veins  or  im- 
bedded masses  in  serpentine ;  more  rarely  in  regular  octahedrons,  with  imperfect 
cleavage  parallel  to  the  octahedral  faces.  Specific  gravity  4-32  to  4-57.  Hardness  b  b. 
Colour  brownish-black,  or  iron-black.  Streak  brown.  Lustre  submetallic,  inclining 
to  waxy.  Opaque.  Brittle,  with  conchoidal  or  uneven  fracture.  Sometimes  magnetic. 
Before  tlie  blowpipe  it  does  not  fuse,  but  becomes  more  strongly  magnetic.  With 
biirax  or  phosphorus-salt  it  fuses  with  difficulty,  but  completely,  to  a  beautiful  green 
globule. 

Chrome  iron  ore  belongs  to  the  spinel  group  of  minerals,  whose  general  formula  is 

M'  ^  .  ... 

II'-'O.R'O'  or  ^p..y"^0-.    The  monatomic  metal  is  chiefly  ii'on,  but  magnesium  is 

generally  also  present  in  considerable  quantity,  and  in  some  specimens  a  small  portion  . 
of  the  chromium  appears  to  exist  as  chromosum.     The  sesqui-atomic  metal  R  is 
prineiiially  chromium,  but  it  is  replaced  to  a  consideraljle  extent  by  aluminium, 
and  sometimes  also  by  iron  (ferricum),  so  that  the  general  formula  of  the  mineral  is 
Fe  ■  M''  ■  Cr  "  ^ 

Cr-  •'  Al-"- '  Fe-  •'  [  ■^''°™  numerous  analyses  that  have  been  made  of  it,  we  se- 
lect the  following  as  samples  of  the  different  varieties :  a,  from  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
by  Abich  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxxiii.  335);  h,  from  Volterra,  Tuscany,  by  Bechi  (Sill.  Am. 
J.  [2]  xiv.  62);  c,  from  Texas,  Lancaster  county,  Penn.sylvania,  by  Franke  {Ram- 
mdsherg's  Mineralchcmic);  d,  from  the  same,  by  Garrett  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xiv.  46) ; 
e,  crystaUi.sed,  from  Baltimore,  by  Abich  {loo.cit.);  f,  from  Beresow,  Siberia,  by 
Moberg  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xliii.  119) : 


a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

/ 

Cr'O'  . 

.  65-37 

44-23 

65-14 

63-38 

58-25 

59-80 

Cr^O  . 

1-61 

4-39 

Fe^O'  . 

'.  1-10 

0-33 

12-06 

Fe«0  . 

.  18-04 

35-32 

18-02 

38-66 

20-13 

18-59 

Al'O^  . 

.  13-97 

20-83 

6-75 

11-85 

10-93 

Mg^O  . 

.  10-04 

9-39 

7-45 

6-74 

2-28 

98-52 

100-71 

100-36 

104-32 

99-2.9 

100-45 
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Besides  the  above  localit  ies,  ckrome-iron  ore  is  found  in  the  islands  of  Unst  and  Fetlar 
in  the  Shetland  group,  in  the  D^partement  du  Var  in  France,  in  Silesia  and  Bohemia, 
at  Rciraas  in  Norway,  near  Kraubat  in  Syria,  abundantly  in  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Eastern  Urals,  and  in  several  parts  of  North  America.  It  assists  in  giving  the  green 
colour  to  vord-antique  marble.  The  ore  used  in  this  country  is  obtained  chiefly  from 
the  Shetland  Isles,  Norway,  and  Baltimore,  the  quantity  amounting  to  2000  tons  an- 
nually.   (Dana,  ii.  100;  Eammelsberg' s  Mincralcheinie,  p.  172.) 

CBROniE-mzCil..    This  name  was  given  by  Breithaupt  to  an  emerald-green 
mica  with  nacreous  lustre  from  the  Pinzgau. 
CHROIVES-OCKStx:.    Native  chromic  oxide. 

CHROMS-RED  and  CBROMCE-TEXtXiOW.  See  Chromates  of  Lead  (p.  934). 

CHROniZC  ACZB.  (pp.  931,  952).— CHROIttlTE.  Syn.  with  Chkome-Ibon  Ohb. 

CHROX\SITES.   Compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  with  protoxides  (p.  951). 

CHROnXXtTBS.  Si/mbol  Cr.  Atomic  weight  26"2. — This  metal  was  discovered  hj 
Vauquelin  in  1797.  It  is  not  very  abundant,  and  never  occurs  in  the  free  state.  It 
is  found  as  sesquioxide  (chromc-ochrc),  as  sesquioxide  combined  with  protoxide  of  iron 
{(■hromr-iron  ore),  as  chromate  of  lead  (crocoisite  or  red  lead-spar,  p.  934) ;  in  smiill 
quantity  in  many  iron  ores,  and  frequently  in  meteoric  iron  ;  it  is  also  the  colouring 
principle  of  many  minerals,  as  tlie  emerald,  green  serpentine,  olivin,  &c. 

The  most  abundant  ore  of  chromium  is  chrome-iron.  This  mineral  ignited  witli  al- 
kalis in  presence  of  oxidising  agents,  yields  a  chromate  of  the  alkali-metal;  these  salts 
treated  with  acids  and  reducing  agents  yield  sesquioxide  of  chi-omium  ;  and  from  this 
substance  the  metal  itself,  and  many  of  its  compounds,  may  be  prepared. 

Metallic  chromium  is  obtained  by  reduction  of  the  oxides  or  chlorides,  as  when  ses- 
quioxide of  chromium  is  mixed  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  lamp-black  or  sugar- 
cliarcoal  and  exposed  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal  to  the  heat  of  a  blast  furnace ; 
the  metal  is  thereby  obtained  as  a  whitish-grey  mass,  which  cannot  be  melted  together 
into  a  button.  Peligot,  by  heating  the  violet  sesquichloride  of  chromium  with  potas- 
sium, obtained  the  metal  in  the  form  of  a  dark  grey  powder.  Fr6my,  by  heating  the 
sesquichloride  in  a  porcelain  tube  and  passing  vajjour  of  sodium  over  it  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  obtained  it  in  very  hard  shining  crystals.  Bunsen,  by  electrolysing  a  solu- 
tion of  the  sesquioxide,  obtained  the  metal  in  brittle  laminae,  having  the  colour  of  iron 
and  metallic  lustre.  According  to  Berzelius,  when  sesquichloride  of  chromium  is 
heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  there  is  obtained,  besides  the  protochloride,  a 
shining  deposit  of  metallic  chromium. 

AViihler  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  230)  obtains  metallic  chromium  by  reducing  the 
sesquichloride  with  zinc.  One  pt.  of  the  violet  sesquichloride,  and  2  pts.  of  a  mixture  of 
the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  (7  pts.  chloride  of  sodium  to  9  pts.  chloride  of 
potassium)  are  closely  pressed  into  an  ordinary  earthen  crucible,  2  pts.  of  zinc  are  laid 
on  the  mixture,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  the  flux.  The  crucible  is 
then  gradually  heated  to  redness,  and  the  mass  is  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion,  till  a  hiss- 
ing noise  is  heard,  and  a  zinc-flame  is  observed  on  removing  the  cover  for  a  moment. 
The  crucible  is  then  taken  out,  gently  tapped  to  cause  the  metal  to  collect,  and  left  to 
cool.  A  good  regulus  of  zinc  is  then  found  at  the  bottom  covered  with  a  green  slag. 
This  regulus  is  well  washed  with  water  and  digested  in  dUute  nitric  acid,  which  dis- 
solves the  zinc,  and  leaves  the  chromium  in  the  form  of  a  grey  powder,  which  must  be 
purified  by  again  heating  it  with  nitric  acid  and  washing.  By  this  method  Wohler 
obtained  6  or  7  grms.  of  metal  from  30  grms.  of  the  chloride,  the  calculated  quantity 
being  10  grms.  Magnesium  may  be  used  in  the  reduction  instead  of  zinc,  but  it  offers 
no  particular  advantage.  With  cadmium  as  the  reducing  agent,  a  violent  explosion 
occurred. 

Chromium  obtained  by  Wcihler's  process  is  a  light  green,  glistening,  crystalline 
powder,  which,  when  magnified  fifty  times,  exhibits  aggregates  of  crystals  like  fir- 
branches,  interspersed  with  individual  crystals  of  tin-white  colour,  high  lustre,  and 
specific  gravity  6-81  according  to  Wohler,  7'3  according  to  Bunsen.  These  crystals, 
according  to  Wohler,  have  the  form  of  a  very  acute  rhombohedron ;  but  according  to 
BoUey  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  334),  who  examined  them  with  a  magnifying  power 
of  85,  they  are  quadratic  octahedrons  with  acuminated  summits  and  bevelled  terminal 
edges,  and  vei-y  frequently  united  by  fours  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  This  is  the  third 
example  known  of  an  elementary  body  crystallising  in  the  dimetric  or  quadratic 
system,  the  others  being  tin  and  boron  ;  as  a  general  rule,  ductile  metals  crystallise 
in  the  monometric  or  regular  system;  brittle  metals  in  the  hexagonal  system. 

Wohler's  chromium  does  not  exert  the  slightest  action  on  the  magnetic  needle. 
Wlien  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  it  acquires  a  j-ellowand  blue  tarnish  like  steel,  and 
gradually  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  green  oxide ;  but  the  oxidation  is  liy  no 
means  complete.    Thrown  into  a  spirit  flame  fed  with  oxygen,  it  burns  with  sparkling, 
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Lut  not  so  Lriglitly  as  iron.  On  melting  elilorate  of  potassium  it  burns  vdth  dazzling 
white  light.  Melting  nitre  oxidises  it  very  readily,  but  without  incandescence.  In 
melting  carbonate  of  sodium  it  remains  unaltered.  Heated  in  chlorine  gas,  it  exhibits 
vivid  incandescence.  It  is  but  supei-ficially  converted  into  green  oxide  by  ignition  in 
a  stream  of  aqueous  vapour  free  from  air.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  readily,  with 
evolution  of  hydi-ogen,  forming  blue  chromous  chloride.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  does  not 
act  upon  it  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  on  applying  a  gentle  heat,  a  violent  action 
suddenly  takes  place,  and  the  remaining  metal  acquires  the  power  of  dissolving  easily 
in  the  most  dilute  sidphuric  acid,  even  after  washing.  It  is  not  attacked  by  nitric 
aciil,  either  concentrated  or  dilute.  (Wohler.) 

The  properties  of  chromium  differ  considerably,  according  to  tlie  manner  in  whicli 
it  is  prepared,  the  peculiarity  doubtless  depending  chiefly  on  the  state  of  aggregation. 
I'eligot's  chromium  oxidised  with  great  facility,  taking  tire  in  the  air,  even  at  a  heat 
below  redness,  and  being  converted  into  green  sesquioxide.  It  likewise  dissolved  in 
dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  was  oxidised  by  nitric  acid. 

The  crystals  of  chromium  obtained  by  Fremy  belong,  according  to  yenarmont,  to  the 
regular  system.    They  were  not  attacked  by  any  acid,  not  even  by  nitromuriatic  acid. 

Chromium  may  be  polished,  and  then  acquires  a  fine  metallic  lustre.  When  pure  it 
is  even  less  fusible  than  platinum  (Deville,  Polyt.  Centralld.  1857,  p.  605),  A  frag- 
ment of  it  scratches  glass  ;  it  is  at  least  as  hard  as  corundum. 

Chromium  unites  with  brorid?ii\  chlorine,  jluurine,  indini ,  cijanogin,  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
phosphorus,  and  sulphur,  also  with  aheminiuni  and  iron.  There  are  two  classes  of 
chromium-compounds,  into  which  the  chromium  enters  as  the  positive  or  basic  ele- 
ment, namely,  the  chromous  compounds,  in  which  it  is  monatomic,  e.g.  CrCl,  Cr'^'O, 
Cr-SO',  &c.,  and  the  chromic  compounds,  in  which  it  is  sesquiatoraic  e.g.  Cr^CP,  CVO^, 
€r\SO^)',  &c.  It  likewise  forms  an  oxide  or  anliydride,  Cr-'O^  in  which  it  is  tri- 
atomie,  and  to  this  there  corresponds  a  class  of  salts,  the  chroma tes,  into  which  the 

elii'oniium  likewise  enters  as  a  triLitomic  radicle,  c.  g.  chromate  of  lead,  p^^^  1 0-. 

CHROnSEUIVX,  SROmiBSS  OS*.  The  aiih/droi's  sesqiiibromide,  Cr-Br^  may  be 
prepared,  like  the  chloride,  by  passing  bromine-vapour  over  an  ignited  mixtm-e  of 
chromic  oxide  with  charcoal  and  starch-paste.  Part  of  the  resulting  liromide  then 
sublimes  beyond  the  mass  of  oxide,  while  another  portion  remains  tlierein  in  crystal- 
line scales,  which,  however,  are  easy  to  separate.  It  forms  black  semi-metallic  hexa- 
gonal scales,  translucent  witli  olive-green  colour,  and  exhibiting  in  one  direction  a 
faint  red  dichroism.  It  forms  a  yellowish-green  powder  when  triturated,  in  which 
form  also  part  of  the  compound  sublimes  during  the  preparation.  It  is  quite  insoluble 
when  pure,  but  dissolves  to  a  green  liquid  if  mixed  with  protobi'omide.  It  is  decomposed 
by  alkalis  more  easily  than  the  chloride.  Wlien  gently  heated  in  hydi-ogen  gas,  it  is 
reduced  to  the  white  pro  to  bromide,  CrBr,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  quickly  de- 
liquesces to  green  oxybromide.    (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixi.  .382.) 

A  solution  of  chromic  bromide  is  obtained  by  dissolving  chromic  hydrate  in  liydro- 
bromic  acid,  or  by  treating  chromate  of  silver  with  hydrobromic  acid  and  alcohol. 
Tlie  solutiim  yields  green  crystals,  and  is  easily  decomposed  by  evaporation,  with  form- 
ation of  oxybromide. 

CHIlOSCZUm,  CHXiORXSBS  or.  Two  chlorides  of  chromium  are  knONvn  in 
the  free  state,  viz.  CrCl  and  Cr-CP.  A  trichloride,  CrCP,  may  also  be  supposed  to 
exist,  combined  with  chromic  anhydride,  in  chlorochromic  anliydride,  CrCP.Cr'-O'. 

Peotochlokide  of  Chromium  or  Chromous  Chloride.  CrCl.  (Moberg, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  xxix.  175;  Peligot,  Ann.  Cli.  Phys.  [.'5]  xii.  527.) — This  compound  is  ob- 
tained by  passing  hydrogen  gas  over  perfectly  anhydrous  sesquichloride  of  chromium 
very  gently  heated,  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  gas  continues  to  escape.  The  hydrogen 
must  be  previously  freed  from  all  traces  of  oxygen  by  passing  it  through  a  solution 
of  protochliiride  of  tin  in  caustic  potash,  then  through  tubes  containing  sulphuric  acid 
and  chloride  of  calcium,  and  htstly  over  red-hot  metallic  copper.  The  protochloride  is 
also  formed  by  passing  dry  chlorine  gas  over  a  red-liot  mixture  of  charcoal  and  chromic 
oxide.  The  first  method  yields  the  protochloride  in  the  form  of  a  white,  velvety  sub- 
stance, retaining  the  form  of  the  sesquichloride  from  which  it  has  been  formed ;  the 
second  method  yields  it  iu  tine  white  crystals,  usually  mixed,  however,  with  chromic 
oxide,  chromic  chloride,  and  charcoaL 

Protochloride  of  chromium  dissolves  in  water,  with  evolution  of  beat,  forming  a  blue 
solution,  which  rapidly  turns  green  when  exposed  to  the  air  or  to  chlorine  gas.  With 
piitash  it  forms  a  dark  brown  precipitate  (yellow,  according  to  Moberg,  if  the  air  be  com- 
pletely excluded)  of  hydi-ated  chromous  oxide,  which,  however,  quickly  changes  to  light 
In'own  chromosochromic  oxide,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Ammonia  forms  a  sky- 
blue  precipitate,  which  turns  green  on  exposure  to  the  air.  With  ammonia  and  sal- 
ammoniac,  a  blue  liquid  is  formed,  which  turns  red  on  exposure  to  the  air.  SuJjihide 
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of  ammonmn  or  potassium  forms  a  black  precipitate  of  chromous  sulpliide.  The  solu- 
tion of  protocUoride  of  chromium  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  deoxidising  agents  known. 
With  a  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of  potassium,  it  forms  a  dark  brown  precipitate 
of  chromosochromic  oxide,  which,  however,  disappears  on  the  addition  of  an  excess 
of  the  protochloride,  and  forms  a  green  solution.  It  precipitates  calomel  from  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate.  "With  cupric  salts,  it  forms  at  first  a  wliite  precipitate  of 
cuprous  chloride,  but  when  added  in  excess,  throws  down  red  cuprous  oxide.  It  in- 
stantly converts  tungstic  acid  into  blue  oxide  of  tungsten,  and  precipitates  gold  from 
the  solution  of  the  chloride. 

A  solution  of  chromous  chloride  containing  zinc,  may  be  obtained,  according  to 
Loewel  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixii.  11),  by  pouring  a  solution  of  the  sesquichloride,  or  of 
chrome-alum,  in  3  to  5  pts.  water,  made  as  neutral  as  possible,  into  a  bottle  nearly 
filled  with  granulated  zinc.  Hydrogen  is  then  evolved  for  some  hoiu'S,  and  a  fine  blue 
liquid  is  formed,  which,  if  left  to  stand  in  contact  with  the  zinc,  continues  slowly  to 
evolve  hydrogen  and  deposit  a  light  grey  chromous  cxycliloride,  and  after  four  or  six 
months  becomes  perfectly  colourless. 

Sesquichloride  OF  Chromium.  Chromic  Chloride.  Cr-CP. — The  anhy- 
di'ous  sesquichloride  is  prepared  by  igniting  an  intimate  mixture  of  chromic  oxide  and 
charcoal  in  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine  gas.  A  mixture  of  the  oxide  with  lamp-black  is  made 
up  into  peUets  with  starch  ;  these  are  well  baked  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  then  in- 
troduced into  another  crucible,  thi-ough  the  bottom  of  wliich  there  passes  a  porcelain 
tube  connected  with  an  apparatus  for  evolving  chlorine.  Into  the  mouth  of  this  crucible 
is  fitted  a  smaller  one,  placed  in  an  inverted  position.  The  lower  crucible  stands  on 
the  grate  of  an  ordinary  air-furnace,  and,  as  soon  as  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  dry 
chlorine,  the  mixture  is  heated  to  bright  redness,  the  firing  being  so  regulated  as  to 
keep  the  upper  crucible  comparatively  cool,  so  that  the  chloride  as  it  is  produced  may 
sublime  into  it.  When  the  process  is  completed,  the  stream  of  chlorine  must  be  kept 
up  till  the  apparatus  is  cool,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  sesquioxide  or  protochloride. 
The  sesquichloride  is  then  washed  with  water  to  free  it  from  chloride  of  aluminium 
derived  from  the  crucible.  If  it  contains  protochloride,  which  is  the  case  if  the  stream 
of  chlorine  has  not  been  strong  enough,  it  will  dissolve  dm-ing  washing  (Wohler,  Pogg. 
Ann.  xi.  148).  The  sesquichloride  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  the  sesquisulphida 
in  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine.  (Berzelius.) 

Anhydrous  chromic  chloride  forms  shining  micaceous  laminae  of  a  beautiful  peach- 
blossom  colour,  which  may  be  rubbed  on  the  skin  like  talc.  It  is  quite  insoluljle  in 
cold  water  ;  but,  if  boiled  in  the  finely  divided  state  with  water,  it  slowly  dissolves  and 
forms  a  green  solution.  If  the  cold  water  contains  in  solution  a  small  qiiantity  of 
chromous  chloride,  not  even  exceeding  to  y,^,  the  sesquichloride  dissolves  imme- 
diately, with  evolution  of  heat,  forming  a  green  solution  identical  with  that  obtained 
by  dissolving  chromic  hj'drate  in  hydrochloric  acid.  This  effect  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
formation  of  an  intermediate  chloride,  which  is  immediately  resolved  by  the  action  of 
water  into  protochloride  and  the  soluble  green  modification  of  the  sesquichloride,  the 
protochloride  thus  liberated  again  acting  in  the  same  manner  (see  p.  943).  The  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  stannous  or  cuprous  chloride  is  said  to  produce  the  same 
eiFect. 

Anhydrous  chromic  chloride  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  either  strong  or 
dilute,  or  by  hydi-ochloric,  nitric,  or  nitromuriatic  acid,  or  by  ammonia,  carbonate  of 
potassium,  or  carbonate  of  sodium :  caustic  potash  attacks  it  but  slightly  at  the  boiling 
heat.  Fused  with  nitre  and  an  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate,  it  yields  a  chromate  and 
chloride  of  the  alkali-metal.  Potassium,  zinc,  &c.,  separate  metallic  chromium  from 
it.  Heat«d  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  yields  chromous  chloride,  and  if  the  lieat  be 
strong,  metallic  chromium  is  likewise  separated.  Heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  it  gives 
off  chlorine  and  yields  green  chromic  oxide.  By  ignition  in  phosphorctted  hydrogen 
gas,  it  is  converted  into  phosphide  of  chromium.  Heated  with  sulphur,  or  in  a  stream 
of  sulphydric  acid  gas,  it  yields  sulphide  of  chromium.  Ignited  in  ammonia  gas,  it 
forms  nitride  of  chromium. 

By  dissolving  chromic  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  boiling  chromate  of  lead  or 
silver  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  or  even  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  alone, 
a  gi'een  solution  is  obtained,  containing  the  modification  of  chromic  chloride  which  cor- 
responds to  the  green  chromic  oxy-salts  (p.  950).  This  solution,  when  evaporated, 
yields  a  non-crystalline  dark  green  syrup,  which,  when  heated  to  100°  C.  in  a  stream 
of  dry  air,  yields  a  green  mass  containing  2Cr-Cl'.9H-0  (Moberg,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxix. 
175).  The  same  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo  yields  green  granular  crystals  containing 
Ci"CRH-0.    (Peligot,  ibid,  xxxvii.  475.) 

Hydrated  chromic  chloride  heated  to  250°  C.  in  a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  or 
clilorine  gas,  gives  ofFita  water  and  yields  delicate  peachblossom-coloured  scales,  which 
are  soluble  in  water  and  even  deliquescent ;  but,  if  more  strongly  heated  in  either  of 
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these  gases,  it  begins  to  sublime,  and  the  sublimed  cliloride  thus  obtained  is  insoluble 
in  water,  like  that  obtained  by  igniting  chromic  oxide  with  charcoal  in  a  stream  of 
chlorine.  The  anhydrous  chloride  cannot  be  obtained  by  heating  tlie  hydriited  cldorido 
in  the  air:  for  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  given  off  and  soluble  oxychloride  produced, 
afterwards  an  insoluVile  oxychloride,  and  the  residue  ultimately  consists  of  green 
cliromie  oxide.  In  this  respect,  the  Iiydrated  sesqiiichloride  of  chromium  resembles  the 
corresponding  compounds  of  iron  and  aluminium. 

Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  a  green  solution  of  chromic  chloride,  throws  down  at  first 
only  I  of  tlie  chlorine  ;  but  on  leaving  the  liquid  to  stand,  or  on  boiling  it,  the  whole 
of  the  cidorine  is  precipitated.  This  effect  was  attributed  by  Berzelius  to  the  tendency 
of  chromic  chloride  to  form  double  salts ;  by  Otto  to  the  solubility  of  chloride  of  silver 
in  chromic  nitrate. 

A  solution  of  chromic  chloride,  corresponding  to  the  violet  solutions  of  the  chromic 
salts  of  oxygen-acids,  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  one  of  these  violet  salts  by  an 
alkali,  and  dissolving  the  precipitated  hydrate  in  hydrocliloric  acid  ;  also  by  decom- 
posing the  violet  sulphate  witli  cliloride  of  barium.  From  these  solutions  nitrate  of 
silver  immediately  throws  down  all  the  cliloriue.  If,  however,  the  violet  solution  of 
the  chloride  be  boiled,  it  turns  green,  and  after  this  change  the  clilorine  is  but  partially 
precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

Chromic  chloride  unites  with  the  chlorides  of  the  more  basic  metals,  forming  salts 
containing  MCl.Cr-CP,  or  MCr'-Cl',  of  which  however  only  the  potassium,  sodium,  and 
ammonium-compounds  have  I)een  investigated.  They  are  obtained  by  mixing  the  cor- 
responding acid  chromates  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcoliol,  and  evaporating 
over  the  water-bath  till  the  mass  turns  violet.  The  double  chlorides  thus  obtained 
become  green  and  deliquesce  on  exposure^  to  the  air.  Treated  with  a  small  quantity 
of  cold  water,  they  dissolve,  with  deep  yello-svish-red  colour,  which  in  a  short  time 
passes  into  pure  clirome-green.  If  the  solution  be  then  left  to  evaporate,  tlie  alkaline 
chloride  separates  out,  and  tlie  chromic  chloride  remains  in  tlie  form  of  a  green  syrup. 
These  double  chlorides  belong  therefore  to  the  violet  modifications  of  chromic  salts,  but 
are  decomposed  by  water  into  cliloride  of  alkali-metal  and  green  chromic  cldoride, 
which  does  not  form  double  chlorides.  The  effect  of  chromous,  stannous,  and  cuprous 
chlorides  in  facilitating  the  solution  of  anhydrous  chromic  cliloride  in  water  (p.  942) 
jirobably  depends  upon  the  formation  of  analogous  dmible  clilorides.  If  tlie  double 
cldoride  decomposed  by  slow  evaporation  he  mixed  with  hydrocliloric  acid  and  evapo- 
rated to  di-yness  over  the  water-batli,  the  double  cliloride  is  reproduced.  AViien  the  diy 
double  chlorides  are  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  green  chromic  chloride  dissolves, 
and  a  rose-coloured  salt  remains,  consisting,  according  to  Berzelius,  of  3MCl.Cr-CP. 

CHROniltnvi,  QBTECTZON'  AITB  ESTX'WAT30Isr  OP.  1.  All  compounds 
of  chromium  ignited  with  a  mixture  of  i/i/.n'  and  an  idkalirir  ciir/iijn ate  yield  a  chromate 
of  tlie  alkali-metal,  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  water,  and  on  being  neutralised 
with  acetic  acid,  will  give  the  characteristic  precipitates  of  chromic  acid  with  lead  and 
silver-salts. 

The  oxides  of  chromium  and  their  salts,  fused  with  borax  in  either  blowpipe  flame, 
yield  an  emerald-green  glass.  The  same  character  is  exhibited  by  those  salts  of 
chromic  acid  whose  bases  do  not  of  themselves  impart  decided  colours  to  the  bead. 
The  production  of  the  green  bead  in  botli  flames  distinguishes  chromium  from  ura- 
nium and  vanadium,  which  give  green  beads  in  the  inner  flame  only. 

2.  Bcactio'iis  in  Solution.  —  The  sesqui-salts  of  chromium  or  cliromic  salts 
exhibit  two  principal  modifications,  the  green  and  the  violet.  Ammonia  produces  in 
solutions  of  the  green  salts,  a  greyisli-green  precijiitate  ;  in  solutions  of  the  violet  salts, 
a  greyish-blue  precipitate,  both  of  wliich  however  yield  green  solutions  with  sulphuric 
or  hydrocldoric  acid.  The  liquid  above  the  precipitate  has  a  reddish  colour,  and  con- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  chromic  acid.  Potash  and  soda  form  similar  precipitates, 
which  dissolve  in  excess  of  the  all^ali,  forming  green  solutions  from  which  tlie  chromic 
oxide  is  precipitated  by  boiling.  The  alkaline  carbonates  form  greenish  precipitates 
(violet  by  candle-liglit)  which  dissolve  to  a  considerable  extent  in  excess  of  the  reagent, 
Sulphydric  acid  forms  no  precipitate ;  sulphide  of  ammonium  throws  down  the  Iiydiated 
sesquioxide. 

Zinc,  immersed  in  a  solution  of  chrome-alum  or  sesquichloride  of  ehromium.excluded 
from  the  air,  gradually  reduces  the  chromic  salt  to  a  chromous  salt,  the  liquid  after  a 
few  hours  acquiring  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  hydrogen  being  evolved  by  decomposition 
of  water.  If  the  zinc  be  left  in  the  liquid  after  the  change  of  colour  from  green  to  blue 
is  complete,  hydrogen  continues  to  escape  slowly,  and  the  liquid,  after  some  weeks  or 
months,  is  foiuid  no  longer  to  contain  chromium,  the  whole  of  that  metal  being  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  a  basic  salt,  and  its  place  taken  by  zinc.  Tin,  at  a  boiling 
heat,  likewise  reduces  the  chromic  salt  to  a  chromous  salt,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent ; 
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and  on  leaving  the  liquid  to  cool  after  the  action  has  ceased,  a  contrary  action  takea 
place,  the  protochloride  of  chromium  decomposing  the  protoehloride  of  tin  previously 
formed,  reducing  the  tin  to  the  metallic  state,  and  being  itself  reconverted  into  sesqui- 
chloride.  Iron  does  not  reduce  chromic  salts  to  chromous  salts,  but  merely  precipitates 
a  basic  sulphate  of  cliromic  oxide,  or  an  oxychloride,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Chromous  salts  are  but  rarety  met  with  in  solution :  for  their  characters,  see  Photo- 
cmoRiDE  OF  CHitoinuM  (p.  942). 

Chromic  acid  and  its  salts  are  recognised  in  solution  by  forming  a  pale  yellow  pre- 
cipitate with  6arn<»i-salts,  bright  yellow  with  lead-S2X\s,  brick  red  with  7tiercurous-%s}As, 
and  crimson  with  si7yer-salts  (p.  932). 

3.  Quantitative  Estimation. —  Chromium  is  usually  estimated  in  the  state  of 
sesquioxide.  When  it  exists  in  solution  as  a  sesqui-salt,  it  may  be  precipitated  by 
ammonia,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  a  large  excess  of  that  reagent  (which  would  dissolve 
a  portion),  and  to  heat  the  liquid  for  some  time.  The  chromic  oxide  is  then  com- 
pletely precipitated,  and  the  precipitate,  after  washing  and  drying,  is  reduced  by 
ignition  to  the  state  of  anhydrous  sesquioxide,  containing  69 '1  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

Wlien  chromium  exists  in  solution  in  the  state  of  chromic  acid,  it  is  best  to  precipi- 
tate it  by  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate ;  the  mereurous  chromate  thereby  thrown 
down  yields  by  ignition  the  anhydrous  sesquioxide.  The  chromic  acid  might  also  be 
precipitated  and  estimated  in  the  form  of  a  barium  or  lead-salt. 

Chromic  acid  may  also  be  estimated  by  means  of  oxalic  acid,  which  reduces  it  to 
sesquioxide,  being  itself  converted  into  carbonic  acid.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride evolved  determines  the  quantity  of  anhydrous  chromic  acid  present,  3  at.  CO- 
corresponding  to  1  at.  Cr-0',  as  shown  by  the  equation  : 

2Ci"0'  +  3C-n-0'  =  Cr^O^  +  6C0-  +  3H=0. 

The  mixture  may  be  heated  in  the  carbonic  acid  flask  represented  in  fig.  5,  p.  119. 
If  the  object  be  merely  to  determine  the  quantity  of  chromium  present,  any  salt  of  oxalic 
acid  may  be  used ;  but  if  the  alkalis  are  also  to  be  estimated  in  the  remaining  liquid, 
the  ammonium  or  barium-salt  must  be  used. 

Lastly,  chromic  acid  may  be  estimated  by  Bunsen's  volumetric  method.  The  chromic 
acid  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  whereupon  1  at.  chromic 
anhydride  eliminates  3  at.  chlorine : 

Cr-0'  +  6HC1  =  Cr'CP  +  3H==0  +  CP; 

and  the  3  at.  chlorine  passed  into  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  liberate  3  at. 
iodine,  which  is  estimated  by  a  standard  solution  of  sidphurous  acid,  as  described  under 
VoLUMETEic  Anaxysis  (p.  264),  so  that  3  at.  iodine  correspond  to  1  at.  Cr'O'. 

4.  Separation  of  Chromium  from  other  Klements. —  Chromic  oxide,  in 
the  state  of  neutral  or  acid  solution,  is  easily  separated  from  the  alkalis  or  alkaline 
(urtlis  by  precipitation  with  ammonia,  care  being  taken  in  the  latter  case  to  protect  the 
liquid  and  precipitate  from  the  air.  The  same  method,  witli  addition  of  sal-ammoniac, 
serves  to  separate  chromic  oxide  from  magnesia.  The  separation  from  the  alkaline 
earths  and  from  magnesia  may  also  be  effected  by  precipitating  the  whole  \vitli  an 
alkaline  carbonate,  and  igniting  the  precipitate  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  sodium 
and  nitre.  The  chromium  is  then  converted  into  chromate  of  sodium,  which  may  be 
dissolved  out,  and  the  solution,  after  neutralisation  with  nitric  or  acetic  acid,  treated 
with  mercurous  nitrate  as  above. 

From  alumina  and  glucina,  chromic  oxide  may  be  separated  by  treating  the  solution 
with  excess  of  potash,  and  boiling  the  liquid  to  precipitate  the  chromic  oxide.  The 
separation  is,  however,  more  completely  effected  by  fusing  with  nitre  and  carbonate  of 
sodium,  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water,  adding  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  to  dissolve 
anything  that  may  be  insoluble  in  water,  and  precipitating  the  alumina  or  glucina  by 
ammonia. 

Another  method  of  converting  chromic  oxide  into  chromic  acid,  and  thereby  effecting 
its  separation  from  the  above-mentioned  oxides,  is  to  treat  the  mixture  ■with  excess  of 
potash,  and  heat  the  solution  gently  with  peroxide  of  lead.  The  whole  of  the  chro- 
mium is  then  converted  into  chromic  acid,  and  remains  dissolved  as  chromate  of  lead 
in  the  alkaline  liquid;  and  on  filtering  from  the  excess  of  peroxide  of  lead,  and  any 
other  insoluble  matter  that  may  be  present,  and  supersaturating  the  filtrate  with  acetic 
acid,  the  chromate  of  load  is  precipitated.    (Chancel,  Compt.  rend,  xliii.  927.) 

Chromic  acid  may  be  separated  from  the  alkalis  in  neutral  solutions  by  precipit^i- 
tion  with  mercurous  nitrate ;  also  by  reducing  it  to  cliromic  oxide  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  alcohol,  and  precipitating  by  ammonia.  From  the  earths  it  may  also  be  separated 
by  this  latter  method,  or,  again,  by  fusing  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  dissolving  out 
with  water,  &c. 

From  iron,  sine,  nickel,  cobalt,  uranium,  and  cerium,  chromium  may  be  separated  by 
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fusion  with  nitro  and  carbonate  of  sodium,  or  witli  the  carbonate  alone  if  it  is  abeady  in 
the  form  of  cliromic  acid.  Or,  again,  the  separation  may  l^e  effected  by  means  of  potash 
and  peroxide  of  lead,  according  to  Chancel's  method  above  described. 

The  separation  of  chromium  from  manganese  cannot  be  effected  immediately  in  this 
manner,  because  the  manganese  is  at  the  same  time  converted  into  manganate  or  per- 
manganate of  sodium  ;  but  on  dissolving  in  water  and  adding  alcohol^  to  the  solution, 
the  manganese  is  reduced  to  peroxide  and  completely  precipitated,  while  the  chromium 
remains  dissolved  as  chromate. 

From  titanium,  tantalum,  and  cohimbium,  chromiuin,  if  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide, 
may  be  separated  by  fusing  the  mixtm-e  with  nitre  and  alkaline  carbonate,  extracting 
with  water,  reducing  the  chromium  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide  by  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  precipitating  by  ammonia. 

From  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  the  other  metals  of  the  first  group  (p.  217)>  chromium 
is  separated  by  sulphydric  acid. 

To  estimate  chromic  acid  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  chromium  is  first  re- 
duced to  sesquioxide  as  above ;  the  sulphuric  acid  is  then  precipitated,  after  conside- 
rable dilution,  by  chloride  of  barium  ;  the  excess  of  barium  is  removed  by  sulphuric 
acid  :  and  the  chromic  oxide  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

AVhen  phosphoric  acid  is  present  in  solution,  together  with  chromic  acid,  the  phos- 
phoric acid  is  precipitated  as  phosphate  of  magnesium  and  ammonium,  and  then  the 
cliromic  acid  by  any  of  the  preceding  methods. 

H;/drochloric  acid  is  separated  from  chromic  acid  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  excess 
of  silver  is  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  chromic  acid  being  at  the  same 
time  reduced  to  sesquioxide,  which  may  be  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

Silicic  acid  is  separated  fi-om  chroifiic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  from  all  other 
substances,  and  the  chromium  is  afterwards  precipitated  as  oxide. 

Wlien  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  chromi.3  acid  occur  together  in  solution,  the 
chromic  acid  may  be  precipitated  by  mercurous  nitrate,  the  solution  being  first  com- 
pletely neutralised,  and  the  sesquioxide  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  ammonia, 
whicli  at  the  same  time  throws  down  a  mercui-y-compound,  to  be  afterwards  separated 
from  the  chromic  acid  by  ignition. 

Val nation  of  Chrome-orcs.  —  The  value  of  a  chrome-ore  depends  upon  tho 
quantity  of  chromic  acid  that  it  will  yield.  To  ascertain  this  point,  the  ore  is  calcined 
with  a  mixture  of  nitre,  alkali,  and  lime,  the  use  of  tho  lime  being  to  keep  the  mixture 
in  a  pasty  condition,  and  prevent  the  hea'S'y  ore  from  falling  to  the  bottom  (see  p.  936), 
after  which  the  soluble  chromate  is  extracted,  and  the  amount  of  chi-oniic  acid  may 
then  be  determined  by  any  of  the  methods  already  given. 

Professor  Calvert  of  Manchester,  has  given  two  processes  for  the  valuation  of  chrome 
ores.    (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  194.) 

a.  The  ore  in  fine  powder  is  mixed  with  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  soda-lime 
(obtained  by  slaking  quick  lime  with  caustic  soda,  then  drying  and  calcining  the  mass), 
and  to  this  mixture  of  soda-lime  and  ore  is  added  one-fourth  of  nitrate  of  sodium.  The 
whole  is  then  well  calcined  for  two  hours,  care  lieing  taken  to  stir  the  pasty  mass 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  platinum  wire.  This  mixture  not  becoming  fluid,  tho 
ore  is  constantly  kept  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  the  oxide 
of  chromium  is  converted  into  chromic  acid.  One  treatment  is  generally  sufficient  for 
the  complete  decomposition  of  the  ore. 

The  greater  part  of  the  mass  is  now  dissolved  in  water,  and  tho  insoluble  portion 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water ;  the  whole  is  then  re- 
moved from  the  crucible,  and  a  little  alcohol  is  added  to  the  solution  in  order  to  render 
tlie  sulphate  of  calcium  insoluble.  The  whole  is  next  thrown  on  a  filter  and  washed  with 
weak  alcohol,  which  dissolves  all  the  acid  chromate  formed,  and  leaves  the  sulphate  of 
calcium,  together  with  any  portion  of  ore  that  may  not  have  been  attacked.  The  sul- 
phate of  calcium  may  be  removed  liy  washing  the  filter  with  boiling  water,  and  tho 
residual  ore,  if  any,  is  to  be  recalcined. 

The  solution  containing  the  acid  chromate  of  sodium  is  now  neutralised  with 
ammonia,  and  oxalate  of  ammonium  is  added,  which  gives  rise  to  a  small  precipitate  of 
sesquioxide  of  ii'on,  alumina,  and  oxalate  of  calcium,  together  with  a  little  silica  dis- 
solved by  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  precipitate  liaving  been  separated  and  well  washed, 
the  liquor  is  either  mixed  with  alcohol  to  reduce  the  cliromic  acid  to  the  state  of  ses- 
quioxide, which  may  then  be  precipitated,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed  ;  or, 
better,  the  liquor  is  rendered  acid,  and  the  amount  of  chromic  acid  estimated  by 
Penny's  process  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  239)  with  dichloride*  of  tin  (commonly  called 
protochloridc).  This  method  depends  on  the  reaction  of  dichloride  of  tin  with  acid 
chromate  of  sodium  or  potassium  in  presence  of  free  hydrochlorio  acid,  whereby 
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the  dieLloride  of  tin  is  converted  into  tetracliloride,  and  the  chromic  acid  into  sesqui- 
chloride  of  chromium  : 

3SnCP  +  2NaCrOlCr-0'  +  14HC1  =  3SnCP  +  2NaCl  +  7H-0  +  2Cr=CP. 
A  solution  of  dichloride  of  tin  of  known  strength*  is  added  to  the  solution  of  acid 
chromate  of  sodium,  till  the  latter  is  completely  decomposed, — which  may  be  known  by 
the  solution  no  longer  giving  a  yeUow  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead  —  and  the 
quantity  of  acid  chromate  present  is  calculated  from  the  amount  of  tin  in  the  solution 
used.  Penny  has  shown,  by  direct  experiment,  that  in  the  above  reaction,  100  pts.  of 
metallic  tin  correspond  to  83-2  pts.  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  or  78-4  pts.  of  acid 
chromate  of  sodium. 

b.  The  finely  divided  ore  is  calcined  with  nitrate  of  barium,  a  small  quantity  of 
caustic  potash  being  added  towards  the  end  of  the  operation  to  facilitate  the  action,  and 
give  rise  to  chromate  of  potassium.  The  pasty  condition  of  the  fused  baryta  prevents 
the  ore  from  falling  to  the  bottom,  and  thus  keeps  it  in  contact  with  the  air.  On  cooling, 
the  crucible  and  its  contents  are  immersed  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the 
greater  portion  of  the  mass,  leaving  the  unattacked  ore,  which,  after  being  washed, 
may  be  recaleined.  The  liquor  containing  the  acid  chromates  of  potassium  and 
barium,  nitrate  of  barium,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  lime,  is  first  heated  with 
sulphate  of  potassium,  which  throws  down  the  baryta  as  sxdphate,  which  is  collected  on 
a  filter  and  washed ;  ammonia  and  oxalate  of  ammonium  are  then  added  to  throw 
down  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  lime ;  the  mixed  precipitate  is  collected  and 
washed  ;  and  the  amount  of  chromic  acid  determined  as  before. 

5.  Atomic  Weight  of  Chromium. — Berzelius,  in  1818  (Schw.  J.  xxiL  53),  esti- 
mated the  atomic  weight  of  chromium  fr-om  the  composition  of  chromate  of  lead.  100 
pts.  nitrate  of  lead  (containing  67'31  Pb'-O),  yielded  by  precipitation  with  chromate  of 
potassium,  98-772  pts.  Pb-O.Cr-0^;  wlience,  taking  the  atomic  weight  of  lead  at 
103'59,  that  of  chromium  was  found  to  be  28'14. 

P^ligot,  in  1844  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xii.  628),  showed  that  this  number  was  too 
high.  From  the  analysis  of  chromous  chloride,  CrCl,  in  which  he  found  567  to  58'4 
per  cent,  chlorine,  and  Hkewise  from  that  of  the  acetate,  he  estimated  the  atomic  weight 
of  chromium  at  26-24. 

Berlin  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivi.  207;  Ix.  182),  analysed  chromate  of  silver  by  pre- 
cipitating the  silver  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  reducing  the  chromic  acid  in  the 
filtrate  to  chromic  oxide,  and  precipitating  by  ammonia.  From  the  quantity  of  chloride 
of  silver  obtained  (Ag  =  108;  CI  =  35-206),  he  found,  as  a  mean  of  five  experiments, 
Cr=  26-34,  and  by  comparing  the  quantity'  of  chromic  oxide  precipitated  with  the 
original  quantity  of  chromate  of  silver,  Cr  =  26-27. 

Berlin  likewise  adopted  the  method  of  Berzelius,  and  found  that  100  pts.  nitrate  of 
lead  yield  from  97-659  to  97-694  pts.  chromate  of  lead,  whence,  as  a  mean  result, 
Cr  =  26-99. 

Moberg,  in  1841  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xliii.  114;  xliv.  322),  estimated  the  atomic  weight 
of  chromium  by  the  analysis  of  chromic  sulphate  and  of  ammoniaeal  chrome-alum. 
From  the  quantity  of  chromic  oxide  in  the  sulphate  driedat  300°  C.  he  found  Cr  =  26-65; 
from  that  which  remained  after  heating  ammonio-chrome-alum  to  bright  redness, 
Cr  =  26-78. 

Lefort,  in  1850  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xviii.  27),  determined  the  quantity  of  baryta  in 
chromate  of  barium,  by  dissolving  the  salt  in  nitric  acid  and  precipitating  by  sulphuric 
acid.  In  fourteen  experiments,  he  found  that  100  pts.  cliromate  of  barium  yielded 
60-36  to  60-01  baryta;  mean  60-19:  whence,  if  Ba  =  68-56,  Cr  =  26-64. 

Lastly,  Wildenstein,  in  1863  (J.  pr.  Chem.  hx.  27),  determined  the  quantity  of 
cliromate  of  barium  precipitated  from  chloride  of  barium  by  neutral  chromate  of 
potassium.  As  a  mean  of  32  experiments,  he  found  that  100  pts.  chromate  of  barium 
correspond  to  81-70  ot  the  cliloride  ;  the  limits  were  81-52  and  81-86.  If  then  Ba  = 
68-56  and  CI  =  35-46,  the  value  of  Cr  is  26-76 

As  the  precipitation  of  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid  is  affected  by  an  error  arising  from 
the  carrying  down  of  a  portion  of  the  dissolved  salt  with  the  precipitated  sulphate,  and 
as  moreover  the  atomic  weight  of  barium  is  not  very  exactly  known,  it  is  probable 
that  the  determinations  of  the  atomic  weight  of  chromium  by  Berlin  and  by  Peligot, 
are  the  most  exact,  and  the  number  26-24  may  be  considei'ed  very  near  to  the  true 
value.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2'«  Aufl.  ii.  [1]  482.) 

CHSZOnXXUM,  FX.TTOI£XX>£S  OP.  The  scsquifluoride,  Cr2^^  is  obtained 
by  treating  the  si'squioxide,  dried,  but  not  ignited,  with  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid, 
and  heating  the  dried  mass  very  strongly  in  a  platinum  crucible.  It  is  dark  green, 
melts  at  a  high  temperature,  and  is  but  very  slightly  volatile,  even  at  the  melting 
point  of  steel.    When  subjected  to  the  highest  temperature  produced  by  a  lamp  urged 

*  The  streuRth  of  a  solution  of  dichloride  of  tin  is  most  easily  ascei  tained  by  means  of  a  standard 
solution  of  pure  acid  cliromate  of  potassium. 
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by  bellows,  it  sublimes  in  shining  regxilar  octaliedrons  (Deville,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann. 
cl.  197).    Berzeliiis  obtained  it  as  a  green  crystalline  saline  mass. 

Chromic  fluoride  unites  with  the  fluorides  of  ammonium,  potassium,  and  sodium, 
forming  green  sparingly  soluble  compounds. 

Tr  ijl uo r  i di;  CrP. — This  compound,  discovered  by  Unverdorben,  is  obtained  by 
distUling  1  pt.  of  cliromate  of  lead  with  1  pt.  fluor  spar  and  3  pts.  fuming  oil  of 
vitriol  in  a  leaden  retort,  and  collecting  the  vapours  in  a  perfectly  di'y  leaden  receiver 
kept  at  a  very  low  temperatm-e:  it  then  condenses  to  a  blood-red,  strongly  fuming  liquid, 
■which  becomes  gaseous  again  at  a  temperature  very  little  higher.  The  vapour  is  red, 
and  when  inhaled,  produces  violent  coughing  and  severe  oppression  of  the  lungs.  It 
is  decomposed  by  water,  forming  hydrofluoric  and  chromic  acids,  and  when  it  mixes 
with  the  air,  forms  a  thick  white  fume,  coloured  orange-yellow  on  the  edges  by  minute 
particles  of  chromic  acid.  With  ammonia  it  unites,  according  to  Unverdorben,  forming 
a  yellow  volatile  body  ;  but,  according  to  Berzelius,  it  is  decomposed  with  slight  ex- 
plosion, producing  nitrogen  gas,  water,  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  Metals  and  other 
reducing  agents,  organic  as  well  as  inorganic,  abstract  part  of  the  fluorine,  leaving  the 
sesquifluoride.  Silicic  acid  decomposes  it  immediately,  forming  fluoride  of  siliciura 
and  clu'omic  acid ;  hence  it  corrodes  glass ;  it  may  be  kept,  however,  for  a  while  in 
glass  vessels  coated  with  resin. 

H.  Eose  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxvii.  565),  supposed  that  the  formula  of  this  compound  was 
CrF^  because  it  contains  more  fluorine  than  the  formida  CrF'  requires,  and  its  decom- 
position by  water  is  attended  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  as  well  as  the  formation  of 
chromic  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  Berzelius,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
excess  of  fluorine  above  3  atoms  arose  from  admixture  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  that  the 
evolution  of  oxygen  in  its  decomposition  by  water,  was  due  to  the  previous  mixtiu'e  of 
that  gas  with  the  vapour  of  the  fluoride,  inasmuch  as  the  residue  obtained  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  compound  always  contains  chromic  oxide. 

A  fluoride  of  intermediate  composition  between  the  sesqui-  and  tri-fluorides  is  ob- 
tained in  solution  by  dissolving  brown  oxide  of  chrominm  in  hydrofluoric  acid.  Tlie 
solution  is  red,  and  yields  by  evaporation  a  rose-coloured  salt,  which  is  redissolved 
without  alteration  by  water,  and  precipitated  brown  by  ammonia. 

CHBOnXXUnx,  ZODXBBS  or.  The sesqui-iodide,  Cr"l\  is  obtained  in  solution 
by  dissolving  chromic  hydrate  in  hydriodic  acid,  or  by  treating  chromate  of  sUver  with 
hydriodic  acid  and  alcohol.  It  is  green,  and  yields  by  evaporation  a  green  glassy 
residue,  which  splits  into  small  pieces  on  cooling.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  easily 
soluble  in  warm  water,  but  does  not  separate  out  again  on  cooling.  No  other  iodide  of 
chromium  is  known  with  certainty. 

CBKOMXTTK,  XTITStlSE  OP.  Cr'N'''?  This  compound  is  produced  wlion 
sesquichloride  of  chromium  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  ammonia-gas:  probably  thus : 

3Cr-CP  4-  =  2Cr3N^  +  9NH<C1  +  ; 

also  when  chlorochromic  anhyilride  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  a  brown 
powder,  which,  when  heated  to  150° — 200°  C.  in  a  stream  of  oxygen,  takes  fire  and 
burns  with  a  red  light,  giving  oif  nitrogen  gas  and  a  small  quantity  of  pernitric  oxide, 
andleaving  sesquichloride  of  chromium.  (Liebig,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxi.  359. —  Schrotter, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxvii.  148.— Gm.  iv.  139.) 

CHROMXVni,  OXZSXIS  OS".  Chromium  forms  several  compounds  with  oxygen, 
namely,  the  protoxide,  Cr-0,  the  scsquioxide,  Cr'O^  the  trioxide,  or  chromic  anhi/dridc, 
Cr'-O'* ;  also  an  oxide,  Cr^O",  intermediate  between  Cr'-O  and  Cr''0^,  and  several  oxides 
intermediate  between  Cr*0'  and  Cr-0^. 

Peotoxide  or  Cheomium.  Cheomotjs  Oxide,  Cr'O.  (Moberg,  J.pr.Chem. 
xliv.  322.— Peligot,  Ann.  Ph.  Phys.  [3]  xii.  528.) — This  oxide  probably  exists  in  some 
specimens  of  chrome-iron  ore  (p.  939)  and  in  pyrope.  It  is  precipitated  as  a  hydrate 
by  the  action  of  potash  on  a  solution  of  the  protoehlorido.  The  anhydrous  protoxide 
has  not  been  obtained.  Tlie  hydrate,  2Cr-0.II^0,  is  very  unstable,  decomposes  water 
even  at  ordinary  temperatm-es,  and  unless  carefully  protected  from  the  air,  by  preci- 
pitating with  a  well-boUed  solution  of  potash,  is  converted,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  into 
chromoso-chromic  oxide,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  It  must  be  dried  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hydrogen.  It  is  yeUow  when  recently  precipitated,  brown  when  dry,  and 
may  be  preserved  unaltered  in  dry  air.  When  ignited,  it  gives  off  hydrogen  and  leaves 
sesquioxide:  2Cr-0.H-0  =  CVO'  +  W. 

Chromous  hydrate  is  insoluble  in  dUute  acids,  but  dissolves  slowly  in  strong  acids. 
The  chromous  salts  are  most  easily  prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of  the  proto- 
chloride  vrith  the  potassium  or  sodium-salt  of  the  corresponding  acid.  They  are 
generally  of  a  red  colour,  sometimes  inclining  to  blue,  dissolve  but  sparingly  in  cold 
water,  more  readily  in  hot  water.    Like  ferrous  salts,  they  dissolve  large  quantities  of 
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nitric  oxide,  forming  dark  brown  solutions.    (For  their  other  reactions,  see  Proto- 

CHI.ORIDE  OF  CHROMinM,  p.  94:2.) 

Chromoso-cheomic  oxide,  Cr'O^or  Cr^O.Cr^O^ — Formed  when  protocliloride 
of  chromium  is  precipitated  by  potash  -n-ithout  the  precautions  above  mentioned  for 
excluding  the  air.  After  washing  in  water  and  drying  in  the  air,  it  has  the  colour  of 
Spanish  tobacco.    It  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  acids. 

Sesqtjioxide  of  Chromium.  Chromic  Oxide,  Cr''0^ — This  oxide  exists  in 
clirome-iron  ore  (p.  939).  and  in  chrome-ochre.  The  latter  occurs  as  a  yellowish-green, 
earthy  or  argillaceous  deposit  generally  mixed  with  clay,  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  at  Creuzot 
in  France,  at  Halle  and  Waldenburg  in  Silesia,  at  Martenberg  in  Sweden,  &c.  (Dana, 
ii.  339).  It  is  produced  by  heating  chrominm  to  redness  in  the  air,  by  the  ignition  of 
chromic  hydrate,  by  the  decomposition  of  chromic  anhydride  and  of  various  chromates, 
some  of  these  processes  yielding  it  in  the  amorphous,  others  in  the  crystalline  state. 

a.  Amorphous.  1.  When  mercurous  chromate  is  heated  as  long  as  oxygen  and 
vapour  of  mercury  are  evolved,  chromic  oxide  remains  of  a  very  fine  green  colour. 
It  is  best  to  heat  the  salt  in  a  covered  crucible,  since,  if  the  air  has  free  access  to  it,  part 
of  the  sesquioxide  is  converted  into  brown  oxide,  which  impairs  its  colour.  (Otto.) 
—  2.  When  acid  chromate  of  potassium  is  heated  to  redness  with  sulphur,  the  chromic 
acid  is  reduced,  sulphurous  anhydride  is  evolved,  and  there  remains  a  mixture  of 
chromic  oxide  with  sulphide  and  sulphate  of  potassium,  from  which  the  soluble  salts 
may  be  extracted  by  water.  (Lassaigne,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiv.  299.) — 3.  Berthier 
ignites  chromate  of  potassium  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  or  mixes  it  with  charcoal  powder 
or  lamp-black,  and  ignites  it  in  an  ordinary  earthen  crucible ;  dissolves  the  chromite  of 
potassium  produced  in  cold  water ;  heats  the  filtrate  to  the  boiling  point ;  collects  the 
precipitated  hydrate  on  a  filter  ;  washes  it  thoroughly  with  water ;  and  lastly  ignites  it. 
— 4.  W  o  h  1  er  (Pogg.  Ann.  x.  46)  ignites  a  mixture  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium  with 
about  its  own  weight  of  sal-ammoniac  and  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  sodium 
in  a  covered  crucible,  till  no  more  vapour  of  sal-ammoniac  is  disengaged ;  and  then 
purifies  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  from  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  by 
washing  with  water. — 5.  Barian  (Rev.  sclent,  xx.  425)  mixes  4  pts.  of  acid  chromate 
of  potassium  with  1  pt.  of  starch ;  ignites  the  mistiu-e  in  a  crucible ;  washes  away 
the  resulting  carbonate  of-  potassium  -ndth  water  ;  and  again  ignites  the  residue.  He 
states  that  the  chromic  oxide  thus  obtained  is  so  pure  that  it  may  be  used  for  glazing 
porcelain. — 6.  When  acid  cliromate  of  ammonium  is  heated  in  a  platinum  or  porce- 
lain basin  over  a  lamp,  a  very  energetic  action  takes  place,  accompanied  by  strong 
incandescence,  and  green  bulky  masses  of  chromic  oxide  shoot  out  in  every  direction, 
very  much  resembling  unopened  tea-leaves.  (Bottger,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlvii.  332.) 
— 7.  A  very  fine  and  intimate  mixture  is  made  of  48  pts.  of  gunpowder,  240  pts.  of 
perfectly  dry  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  and  5  pts.  of  equally  dry  chloride  of  ammo- 
niimi.  This  mixture  is  made  into  the  shape  of  a  cone  (by  pressing  it  into  a  wine 
glass,  and  afterwards  carefully  shaking  it  out)  and  then  transferred  to  an  iron  plate. 
A  biirning  fusee  or  other  combustible  is  then  applied  to  the  top  of  the  cone,  where- 
upon it  takes  fire,  and  slowly  burns  throughout  its  whole  mass.  On  exhausting  the 
cone,  while  still  hot,  with  water,  a  residue  of  chromic  oxide  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
pale  green  powder.    (Bottger,  loc.  c/t.) 

b.  CrystaUiscd.  1.  When  vapour  of  chloro-chromic  anhydride  is  slowly  passed 
through  a  glass  tube  heated  to  low  redness,  chlorine  and  oxygen  are  evolved,  and 
chromic  oxide  remains  in  the  tube  as  a  crystalline  deposit,  sometimes  interspersed  with 
larger  crystals  (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ix.  2U3). — 2.  When  acid  chromate  of 
potassium  is  heated  to  whiteness  for  eighteen  hours,  a  mixture  of  the  neutral  chro- 
mate and  chromic  oxide  is  obtained ;  and  on  dissolving  out  the  former  with  water, 
chromic  oxide  remains  in  fine  iridescent  spangles  (Gentele,  J.  p.  Chem.  liv.  184). — 
3.  When  dry  chlorine  is  passed  over  chromate  of  potassium  heated  to  redness  in  a 
porcelain  tube,  the  gas  is  completely  absorbed,  oxygen  is  evolved,  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium is  formed,  together  with  chromic  oxide,  in  long,  shining,  green,  brittle  tablets,  if 
the  tube  is  lieated  only  to  a  dull  redness,  but  in  hard  brown  crystals  like  those  ob- 
tained by  Wohler's  method,  if  the  temperature  is  raised  to  bright  redness  (Fremy,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phann.  xlix.  27-1).  Blake  {ibid.  cii.  331)  found  chromic  oxide  crystallised  in 
plates  having  the  metallic  lustre  and  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system,  in  the  cracks 
of  a  furnace  wliich  had  been  used  for  a  long  time  for  the  preparation  of  chromate  of 
potassium  from  chrome-iron  ore. 

Crystallised  cliromic  oxide  prepared  by  Woliler's  method  forms  crystals  of  rhombo- 
hedral  character,  greenish-black  with  metallic  lustre,  and  as  hard  as  corimdum,  so 
that  they  scratch  glass.  Their  specific  gravity  is  5-21,  and  they  yield  a  greenish 
powder  by  trituration. 

Amorphous  chromic  oxide  obtained  by  decomposing  the  hydrate  at  a  temperature 
below  redness,  has  a  dark  green  coloui";  that  which  has  been  strongly  ignited  (methods 
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1  to  7  p.  948)  is  bright  green.  Wlien  tlie  oxide  prepared  at  a  moderate  heat  is  gradu- 
ally raised  to  a  higher  temperature,  it  suddenly  becomes  incandescent  and  is  after- 
wards nearly  insoluble  in  acids.  According  to  feerzelius,  it  then  contains  the  indif- 
ferent modification  of  chromium  (p.  941).  By  ignition  with  nitrate  or  acid  sulphate 
of  potassium,  it  may  be  brought  back  to  the  soluble  state. 

Amorphous  chromic  oxide  melts  at  the  heat  of  a  forge-fire,  and  on  cooling  forms 
a  greenish-black  crystalline  mass,  exhibiting  aU  the  properties  of  the  crystalline  oxide 
obtained  by  Wohler's  method.  It  is  not  reduced  by  hycbogen  gas.  Charcoal  reduces 
it  at  an  intense  -white  heat,  but  only  at  the  points  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
charcoal. 

Chromic  oxide  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  green  glass  and  enamel,  but  especially 
in  the  painting  of  porcelain.  It  is  also  used  in  ordinary  painting,  forming  one  of  the 
most  permanent  greens,  called  chrome-green. 

Hydratcd  Chromic  Oxide.  Chromic  Hijdratcs. — Chromic  oxide  forms 
several  hydrates  differing  in  their  properties.  When  a  solution  of  a  green  or  violet 
chromic  salt  is  mixed  with  potash  or  soda,  a  bluish-green  hydrate  is  precipitated, 
which  dissolves  with  emerald-green  colour  in  excess  of  the  precipitant,  but  is  repre- 
cipitated  completely  as  green  hydrate  on  boiling.  With  ammonia,  the  violet  salts  give 
a  grey-blue,  the  green  salts  a  grey-green  precipitate.  Both  these  precipitates  dissolve 
in  cold  acids,  the  former  with  red,  the  latter  with  green  colour.  In  excess  of  am- 
monia, they  both  dissolve  slowly  with  peach-blossom  colour,  the  gi-eyish-blue  pre- 
cipitate, however,  the  more  abundantly  of  the  two. 

The  properties  of  the  hydrates,  precipitated  by  ammonia,  are  affected  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  concentration  and  temperature  of  the  chromic  solution  and 
of  the  ammonia,  by  the  way  in  which'they  are  mixed,  &c.  ;  and  the  results  obtained 
by  different  experimenters  regarding  the  constitution  and  properties  of  these  hydrates 
are  by  no  means  accordant.  L.  Schaffner  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li.  168)  describes  three 
modifications  of  chromic  hydrate  :  the  first  obtained  by  boiling  cliromic  chloride  with 
excess  of  potash,  and  containing,  according  to  Ordway  (SiU,  Am.  J.  [2]  xxvi.  197), 
Cr'0^.4H-0,  or  H'Cr'O' ;  the  second,  by  treating  the  chloride  with  sufficient  potash  to 
redissolve  the  precipitate  first  formed,  and  neutralising  the  excess  of  alkali  with  hydro- 
chloric acid;  the  tliird,  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  a  chromic  salt  with  excess  of 
ammonia  :  the  di-ied  precipitate  thus  obtained  is,  according  to  Schaffner,  Cr'0^.6H-0, 
or  H'-Cr<0'. 

The  following  results  have  been  obtained,  by  Lefort  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xviii.  27). 
When  a  chromic  salt  is  treated  with  excess  of  caustic  soda-solution,  the  precipitate 
fi.rst  formed  rcdissolves  with  green  colour  if  the  original  chromic  salt  was  green  or 
red,  with  bluish-violet  colour  if  the  chromic  salt  was  bluish-violet.  The  solutions,  if 
lieatMl,  deposit  a  gelatinous  hydi'ate  of  fine  green  colour,  containing  Cr'O^.oH-0,  or 
H^'Cr-O*.  It  becomes  hard  and  black  when  dry,  and  yields  a  dark  green  powder. 
The  same  hydrate  is  obtained  by  pouring  a  chromic  salt  of  either  modification  into 
excess  of  the  boiling  alkali-solution. 

Another  green  hydrate,  Cr'0^6H-0,  or  H'^Cr'O',  is  deposited  when  the  solution  of 
chromic  oxide  in  excess  of  alkali  is  left  to  itself.  It  exhibits  the  same  properties  as 
the  preceding  (Lefort).  According  to  Fremy,  these  hydrates  contain  8  and  9  aq.  re- 
s^jectively. 

A  hydiate  containing  Cr*0'.7H=0,  or  H'Cr-O*,  is  obtained  when  a  solution  of  violet 
ehrorae-alum  is  poured  into  excess  of  ammonia;  the  precipitated  oxide  then  tirrns  red 
and  redissolves,  and,  on  heating  the  ammoniacal  solution  to  a  temperatui-e  not  exceed- 
ing 50°  C,  a  greyish-green  pulvendent  precipitate  is  formed,  having  the  composition 
just  stated,  and  dissolving  in  acids  with  violet  colom-.  (Lefort.) 

d.  Cr'0'.9H'-0,  or  H'Cr'O". — This  hydi-ate  is  deposited  as  a  violet  powder  when  the 
ammoniacal-solution  of  chrome-alum  is  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air  or  over  oil  of  vitriol. 
When  dry,  it  forms  a  gi-eyish- violet,  very  light  powder ;  when  dissolved  in  acids,  it  yields 
red  salts.  (Lefort.) 

According  to  Fremy,  tliis  hydrate  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  violet  chromic  salt 
with  ammonia,  and  di'ying  the  precipitate  in  vacuo.  It  dissolves  in  acetic  acid,  am- 
monia, and  dilute  potash-ley.  Its  properties  are  liable  to  considerable  alteration  from 
apparently  trifling  circumstances ;  thus,  by  the  action  of  boiling  water,  or  by  prolonged 
contact  with  cold  water,  by  the  action  of  concentrated  saline  solutions,  by  desiccation 
for  several  days  in  the  air  or  in  vacuo,  and  trituration,  it  is  rendered  insoluble  in 
liquids  in  which  it  was  previously  soluble.  Fremy  is  of  opinion  that  these  altiTations 
result  from  an  aUotropic  modification  of  the  chromic  oxide,  and  not  from  loss  of  water, 
lie  applies  the  term  chromic  oxide  to  the  oxide  which  has  been  rendered  insoluble 
in  acetic  acid,  potash,  and  ammonia  in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  and  m  etaclirom  ic 
oxide  to  that  oxide  which  is  soluble  in  these  reagents,  and  is  precipitated  by  am- 
monia from  a  violet  chromic  salt. 
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A  chromic  hydrate,  much  used  as  a  piginent,  is  the  emerald-green  of  Panuefi'er, 
Cr''0'.2H^0  =  H^Cr'O*.  It  is  prepared  by  melting  in  a  crucible  a  mixture  of  equiva- 
lent quantities  of  boric  anhydride  and  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  whereby  chromic 
borate  and  borate  of  potassium  are  obtained,  and  treating  the  fased  mass  with  water, 
which  resolves  the  chromic  borate  into  boric  acid  and  cliromic  hydrate.  By  washing 
this  hydrate  and  finely  triturating  it,  a  brilliant  green  powder  is  obtained.  (Guignet, 
Eep.  Chim.  app.  1859,  p.  158.) 

Arnandon  {ibid.  201),  by  acting  on  acid  chromate  of  potassium  with  phosphate  of 
ammonium,  likewise  obtained  a  very  fine  green  pigment,  which  appeared  to  be  chiefly 
a  chromic  liydrate  containing  phosphoric  acid. 

For  further  details  respecting  the  modifications  of  chromic  hydrate,  see  Handw,  d. 
Chem.  2"  Aufl.  ii.  [2]  1221. 

Chromic  Salts. — The  salts  obtained  by  dissolving  chromic  oxide  or  hydrate  in 
acids,  correspond  in  composition  to  the  oxide  itself,  containing,  that  is  to  say,  3  at. 
of  monatomic  acid  radicle  to  2  at.  of  chromium,  or  3  at.  of  a  diatomic  acid  radicli  to 
4  at.  chromium,  e.g.  the  nitrate  Cr'^(NO'')^,  the  sidphate  Cr'(SO')^  The  most  definite 
are  the  double  sulphates,  called  chrome-alums,  consisting  of  1  at.  chromic  sulphate  with 
1  at.  sulphate  of  an  alkali-metal  and  12  at.  water,  corresponding  in  composition  to 
common  alum,  and  crystallising  in  the  same  form,  e.  g.  potassio-chromic  sulphate, 

K^SO^CrXSO^)'  +  12H^0,  orKCr\SO')-+6H-0  =  K(CrT(^' 

Chromic  salts  exhibit  two  modifications,  the  green,  and  the  red,  or  violet,  which 
pass  easily  one  into  the  other.  Thiis,  a  solution  of  ehi'ome-alum  prepared  in  the  cold 
has  a  violet  colour,  which  changes  to  green  on  heating  the  solution,  but  reappeare  after 
it  has  been  left  to  itself  for  some  time.  In  many  chromic  salts  the  nitrate,  for  example, 
the  change  from  green  to  violet  takes  place  very  quickly.  The  green  solutions  also 
take  a  bluish  tint  wlien  heated  with  nitric  acid.  The  violet  appears  to  be  the  normal 
modification,  inasmuch  as  the  others  always  pass  into  it  after  a  while ;  and  it  is  only 
the  violet  solutions  that  yield  crystallisable  salts,  the  green  solutions,  when  evaporated, 
leaving  green  amorphous  masses. 

Sell  rotter  (Pogg.  Ann.  liii.  13)  supposes  that  the  change  from  the  violet  to  the 
green  modification  by  heat,  is  the  restdt  of  a  loss  of  chemically  combined  water,  which 
is  gradually  resumed  when  the  green  solution  is  left  at  rest.  Otto  (Lehrbuch,  3  Aufl. 
ii.  93)  remarks,  in  opposition  to  this  view,  that  a  red  solution  of  chrome-alum  does 
not  turn  green  when  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  provided  rise  of  temperature 
be  prevented. 

Lowel  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxvii.  38)  supposes  that  the  different  coloured  solution* 
contain  different  proportions  of  acid  and  base,  the  red  solutions  containing  normal 
chromic  salts,  such  as  Cr''(SC>')',  or  Cr^0'.3S0',  and  the  green  solutions  basic  salts  of 
the  form  Cr^0'.2S0'.  Tliis  view  receives  some  support  from  an  observation  of 
Kriiger  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixi.  218),  that  when  a  green  solution  of  chrome-alum,  obtained 
by  boiling  the  salt  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  is  mixed  with  alcohol,  the 
alcoliol  takes  up  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  separated  sympy  liquid 
contains  the  salt  K-O.Cr*0'.3S0'.  This  salt,  when  dissolved  in  water,  does  not  return 
to  the  violet  modification  unless  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  it  sufficient 
to  reproduce  tlie  normal  salt  K-0.Cr'0'.4S0'. 

Fremy  attributes  the  change  of  the  violet  salts  into  green  by  the  boiling  of  their 
solutions,  to  a  conversion  of  metaehromic  oxide  into  ordinary  chromic  oxide  ;  this,  how- 
ever, can  scarcely  be  called  an  explanation. 

For  the  behaviour  of  chromic  salts  with  reagents  see  pp.  943,  944. 

Chromites. —  Chromic  oxide  unites  with  protoxides,  forming  compounds  of  the  form 
M^O.Cr^0^  or  MCr-'O-,  which  may  be  caUed  chromites.  The  best  known  of  these  com- 
pounds is  clirome-iron  ore,  in  which,  however,  part  of  the  chromium  is  usually  replaced 
Ijy  aluminium  and  sometimes  by  iron.  Lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  when  they 
exist  in  solution  with  chromiiini,  are  sometimes  precipitated  by  alkalis,  when,  if  the 
chromium  were  not  present,  tliey  would  remain  dissolved ;  thus,  a  solution  of  chrome- 
alum  mixed  with  cliloride  of  calcium  yields  with  ammonia  a  green  precipitate,  con- 
sisting of  2Ca-'0.Cr'0'.  On  the  other  hand,  bases  which  would  otherwise  be  pre- 
cipitated are  sometimes  retained  in  solution  through  the  medium  of  chromic  oxide ;  this 
is  often  the  case  with  manganous  and  ferric  oxide.  In  presence  of  80  per  cent,  ferric 
oxide,  however,  chromic  oxide  is  completely  precipitated.  Those  circumstances  require 
to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  in  analysis. 

Compou7ids  of  Chromic  Oxide  with  Ammon  ia.  (Fr6my,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm, 
ex.  226.)  —  Chromic  hydrate  is  slightly  soluble  in  ammonia,  and,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, takes  up  the  elements  of  ammonia,  forming  peculiar  metallic  bases,  designated 
by  Fr6niy  as  amido-chromium  compounds. 

Chromic  hydrate  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  boiling  water  does  not 
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act  upon  ammonia ;  but  metachromic  hydrate  (p.  950),  in  contact  with  ammonia, 
-loquires  a  violet  colour,  and  forms  the  compound  containing  2NH^.Cr'0',  which  gives 
off  the  whole  of  its  ammonia  when  heated. 

Ammoniacal  salts  do  not  act  on  metachromic  hydrate  by  themselves ;  but  if  am- 
monia is  likewise  present,  the  hydrate  dissolves,  forming  compounds  of  a  beautiful 
violet  colour,  which  may  be  obtained  in  definite  form  by  precipitating  with  alcohol  and 
rapid  drying  in  vacuo.  The  compound  formed  with  ammonia  and  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium dissolves  in  water  with  deep  violet-red  colour.  The  solution  has  a  scarcely 
perceptible  alkaline  reaction,  and  does  not  yield  any  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver ; 
but  if  it  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  ammonia  is  given  off,  cliromic  hydrate  sepa- 
rates out,  and  the  remaining  liquid  then  gives  a  copious  precipitate  with  nitrate  of 
silver.    The  products  of  the  decomposition  are  4NH'C1,  8NH^  3Cr'0^  and  H^O. 

If  the  solution  of  the  amido-chromium  compound  be  left  to  itself  for  a  whUe,  it  decom- 
poses, ammonia  being  evolved,  sal-ammoniae  being  reproduced,  and  an  insoluble  violet 
body  being  formed,  which  separates  in  round,  transparent,  iridescent  granules.  This 
body  likewise  contains  the  elements  of  chromic  oxide  and  ammonia.  It  is  completely 
decomposed  by  boiling  water,  the  products  of  decomposition  being  in  the  ratio  of 
Cr^O'  :  2NH5  :  12H-0.  Acids  convert  it  into  a  basic  compound,  Cr'OlSNH^  called 
roseo-chromammonia.    With  sulphuric  acid  the  reaction  is : 

4(Cr^O'.2NHS)  +  12H2SO'  =  (Cr<0^8NH»).3SO'  +  3(Cr<0^3SO'')  -i-  nWO. 

Sulphate  of  roseo-  Chromic 
chromammonia.  sulphate. 

Roseo-chromammonia  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  strong  acids  in  the 
eold  on  the  soluble  amido-chromium  coiiipounds  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  the  rose- 
coloured  liquids  which  are  produced  by  the  joint  action  of  ammonia  and  ammonium-salts 
on  metachromic  hydrate.  The  salts  of  this  base  have  nearly  a  wine-red  colour ;  the 
hydrochlorato  crystallises  in  regular  octahedrons,  and  forms  crystallisalile  double  salts 
with  mercuric  and  platinic  chlorides.  Pure  water  decomposes  it  into  two  new  salts, 
one  crystallising  in  right  rhomljic  prisms,  the  other  remaining  in  solution.  The  bases 
of  these  two  salts  appear  to  differ  from  each  other,  and  likewise  from  that  of  the  hydro- 
chlorate  from  which  they  were  produced.  (Fr^my."! 

A  basic  compound  containing  Cr-(CNS)''.(NH')^0  is  obtained,  by  adding  acid  chro- 
mate  of  potassium  to  fused  sulphocyanate  of  ammonium.  (Morland,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu. 
J.  xiii.  252.)    (See  Sulphocyanates.) 

Bbown  Oxides  ofCheomium.  Chromates  of  Chromium. — Thesenames 
are  applied  to  certain  oxides  intermediate  between  the  sesqui-  and  tri-oxides  of  chro- 
mium. They  are  obtained  by  gently  heating  chromic  nitrate ;  by  partial  reduction  of 
chromic  anhydride  with  alcohol,  sulphurous  acid,  nitric  oxide,  or  ferrous  sulphate ; 
also  by  boiling  a  solution  of  chromate  of  ammonium ;  by  digesting  chromic  acid  with 
excess  of  chromic  oxide  ;  by  heating  chromic  anhydride  above  250°  C. ;  and  by  keeping 
chromic  oxide  for  some  time,  at  200°  C,  in  contact  with  tlio  air.  A  solution  of  acid 
chromate  of  potassium,  mixed  with  ammonia  or  with  alcohol,  likewise  deposits  a  brown 
sediment  when  exposed  to  sunlight,  but  not  in  the  dark. 

These  brov/n  compounds,  when  heated,  first  give  off  water,  if  they  are  hydi'ated,  and 
at  higher  temperatures  are  reduced  to  chromic  oxide ;  they  dissolve  in  acids,  forming 
brown  solutions,  from  which  they  are  precipitated  by  ammonia  without  alteration. 
They  give  off  chlorine  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Alkalis  separate  chromic 
acid  from  them. 

The  bro-mi  oxides,  obtained  by  different  processes,  exhibit  considerable  diversity  of 
composition,  and  it  is  not  exactly  known  wliether  they  are  distinct  oxides  of  chromium 
or  compounds  of  the  sesqui-  and  tri-oxides.  Tlie  compound  obtained  by  heating 
chromic  hydrate  in  contact  with  the  air,  which  has  the  composition  CrO,  or  Cr^O'.Cr'-O', 
is  regarded  by  Kriiger  as  a  peroxide  of  chromium,  CrO,  because,  when  heated  with 
sulphviric  acid  and  chloride  of  sodium,  it  gives  off  only  chlorine  and  no  chlorochromic 
anhydride,  as  all  chromates  do.  A  precipitate  of  the  same  composition  is  formed,  ac- 
cording to  Berzelius,  on  mixing  neutral  solutions  of  chromic  chloride  and  eliromate  of  po- 
tassium. The  precipitate  thrown  down  by  ammonia  from  a  solution  of  chromic  sulphate 
mixed  with  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  likewise  gives  off  nothing  but  chlorine  when 
similarly  treated  ;  according  to  Vogel,  it  is  2CrO.H^O.  The  black  substance  olitaincd 
by  heating  chromic  anhydride  to  200°  C.  is,  according  to  Traube,  normal  chromate  of 
chromium,  Cr^0'.3Cr-0'.  It  becomes  soluble  by  boiling  in  water,  imparting  to  the 
water,  first  a  yellowish,  then  a  deep  brown  colour. 

The  precipitate  formed  on  mixing  the  solutions  of  chrome-alum  .nnd  neutral  chromate 
of  potassium  has,  when  dried  at  100°  C,  the  composition  3Cr<0''.2Cr'-'03.9H-'0.  The 
oxide  obtained  l.\y  reducing  chromic  anliydride  ■with  alcohol,  has,  according  to  Traube, 
the  same  composition.    It  is  insoluble  in  water;  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with 
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yellow,  in  nitric  and  in  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  brown  colour.  The  soliltiona 
yield  with  ammonia  a  precipitate  of  sesquioxide,  while  chromic  acid  remains  in  solu- 
tion.   Potash  quickly  resolves  it  into  chromic  oxide  and  chromic  acid. 

Chromic  hydrate  digested  with  excess  of  chromic  acid,  yields  a  dark  brown  solution, 
which  dries  up  to  a  residue  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  containing,  according  to  Maus, 
Cr<0^4Cr20',  or  Cr'0\    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2'"  Aufl.  ii.  [2]  1236.)* 

Teioxide  of  Chromium.  Chbomic  Anhydride.  Anhydrous  Chromic 
Acid.  Cr^O^. — This  oxide  may  be  regarded  as  a  constituent  of  the  chromates,  the 
formula  of  a  neutral  chromate  being  MCrO*,  or  IVTO.Cr'-O*.  It  is  obtained  in  the  free 
state : 

a.  By  drcorafosing  trifluoride  of  chromium  with  a  sraall  quantity  of  water. —  The 
vapour  of  the  trifluoride,  evolved  by  distilling  cliromate  of  lead  and  fluor  spar  with 
fuming  sulphuric  acid,  is  passed  into  a  large  platinum  crucible,  slightly  moistened  on 
the  inside  and  closed  with  moist  paper.  The  trifluoride  is  then  decomposed  by  the 
aqueous  vapour,  with  which  the  air  in  the  crucible  is  charged,  into  hydrofluoric  acid 
and  beautiful  red  needles  of  chromic  anhydride,  which  fill  the  crucible. 

h.  By  di:cu mposing  a  chromate  with  sulphuric  acid. —  Chromic  acid  is  easily  prepared 
by  pouring  1  vol.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium  in  a  thin  stream 
into  vol.  strong  sulphuric  acid,  stin'ing  all  the  while.  As  the  liquid  cook,  chromic 
anhydride  crystallises  from  it  in  splendid  crimson  needles  often  an  inch  long.  The 
mother-liquor  is  decanted,  and  the  crj'stals  are  drained  on  a  porous  tile  till  they  are 
nearly  dry,  and  then  purified  hj  recrystallisation.  For  many  purposes  for  which  chromic 
acid  is  used,  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  not  objectionable, 
t-o  that  the  purification  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Bolley  (Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  Ivi.  113)  prepares  chromic  anhydride  by  dissolving  a 
weiglied  quantity  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
and  adding  to  the  hot  solution  the  exact  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  required  to  form 
acid  sulphate  of  potassium.  The  mixture  when  left  to  cool,  solidifies  for  the  most 
part  into  a  red  granular  mass  consisting  of  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  with  adliering 
chromic  anhyilride.  The  mixture  is  stirred  to  cause  the  granular  mass  to  subside  ;  the 
solution  is  decanted;  and  the  residual  acid  sulphate  is  washed  several  times  with  cold 
water.  There  then  remains  an  orange-coloured  sulphate  of  potassium  with  very  little 
chromic  acid,  the  greater  part  of  that  acid  being  contained  in  the  united  solutious. 
The  separation  thus  effected  depends  upon  the  circumstance  that  acid  sulphate  of  po- 
tassium, which  dissolves  very  freely  in  boiling  water  (2  pts.  of  the  salt  to  1  pt.  of 
water),  is  hut  sparingly  soluble  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  cold  water  removes  sul- 
phuric acid  from  it  with  scarcely  any  potash,  leaving  neutral  sulphate  of  potassium, 
while  the  chromic  acid  dissolves  in  the  cold  water.  The  solution  of  chromic  acid  con- 
taining only  a  small  quantity  of  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  is  then  further  concen- 
trated, and  tlie  chromic  aKhytlride  is  precipitated  by  adding  about  an  equal  volume  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  throws  it  down  free  from  any  trace  of  acid  sulphate. 

Cliromic  aniiydride  may  also  be  prepared  by  decomposing  chromate  of  lead  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  diluting  with  water  after  twenty-four  hours,  to  precipitate  sul- 
phate of  lead,  tlieu  filtering  and  evaporating  to  the  ciystallising  point,  or  by  decompos- 
ing chromat-e  of  barium  with  strong  niti'ic  acid,  filtering  the  liquid  from  the  resulting 
nitrate  of  barium,  which  is  insoluble  in  the  strong  acid,  and  heating  the  filtrate  tUl 
the  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  expelled,  and  crystallising  as  above. 

Pure  chromic  aniiydi'ide  forms  either  a  red  powder,  a  red  loose  woolly  mass,  or 
scarlet  crystals.  It  deliquesces  in  damp  air  and  dissolves  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
forming  a  dark  brown  liquid  having  a  sour  astringent  taste  and  yellow  or  brownish 
yellow  on  dilution.  Tlie  solution  contains  chromic  acid,  but  when  evaporated  it  yields 
the  anhydride :  indeed  chromic  acid  is  not  known  in  the  solid  state. 

Chromic  anhj^dride  melts  at  190°  C,  and  begins  to  decompose  at  250^,  giraig  off 
oxygen  and  lea^^ng  a  brown  oxide  or  chromate  of  chromium,  which,  when  further 
heated,  is  reduced  to  sesquioxide.  Chromic  anhydride  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent, 
being  quickly  reduced  to  sesqiiioxide  of  chromium  by  sulphydric  acid,  zinc,  aisenious 
acid,  tartaric  acid,  sugar,  alcohol,  and  various  other  organic  bodies,  especially  when 
heated.  With  sidpliy  'dric  acid  it  forms  water  and  sets  sulphur  free :  2Cr^0^  +  SH'S  = 
Cr^O'  +  3H-0  +  ;  with  hi/drochloric  acid,  it  yields  sesquichloride  of  chromium, 
water,  and  free  _  chlorine  :  Cr=0^  +  6HC1  =  Cr^CP  +  3H=0  +  CR  Sulphurous  acid 
added  to  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  or  a  chromate  throws  down  a  brown  cliromate 
of  chromium,  consisting  of  Cr'O^Cr-'O'  or  CrO.  A  few  drops  of  anhydrous 
alcohol  poured  upon  chromic  anhydride  instantly  reduce  it  to  sesquioxide,  the 
alcohol  sometimes  taking  fire.    A  similar  reduction  attended  with  incandescence 

*  From  recent  experiments  by  Scorer  .ind  Eliot  (Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  v.  192),  it  appears  that  there  is 
but  one  ilelinite  oxide  of  clirumiiim  intermediate  between  Cr'O^  and  Cr^O',  viz.  CrO  or  Cr^O'.Cr^O'. 
The  authors  have  likewise  obtaiaed  the  analogous  compounds  AHO^.Cr^O',  Fe-iO'.Cr^O^,  Mn'O'.Cr^O'. 
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takes  place  when  a  small  quantity  of  the  anhyilriilc  is  introilneed  into  an  atmosphere 
of  alcohol  vapour,  or  of  alcoliol  or  ether  vapour  mixed  with  sulphide  of  carbon.  Dry 
ammonia  pas  suddenly  directed  upon  perfectly  dry  chromic  anhydride,  renders  it  in- 
candescent and  converts  it  into  chromic  oxide,  while  nitrogen  and  aqueous  vapour  are 
given  off.    Aqueous  chromic  acid  bleaches  vegetable  colours. 

Chromic  acid  in  the  free  state  is  sometimes  used  practically  as  an  oxidisng  agent, 
but  more  frequently  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  chromate  of  potassium,  which 
yields  it. 

When  crystallised  chromic  anhydride  is  added  to  strong  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  it 
dissolves,  an  ochre-yellow,  pasty,  very  hygroscopic  substance  is  formed,  containing, 
according  to  Bolley  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivi.  113),  H-SO^.Cr=0_l  When  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  quicldy  turns  red  from  separation  of  chromic  anliydride.  Schrotter  (Pogg. 
Ann.  lix.  616)  obtained  in  like  manner  a  yellow-brown  sediment,  which  he  represents 
approximately  by  the  formula  Cr^O^.SSO^ 

Pbrchromic  Acid.  HCr^O^  or  H-O.Cr^O'? — When  peroxide  of  hydrogen  dis- 
solved in  water  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  chromic  acid,  the  liquid  assumes  a  deep 
indigo-blue  colour,  but  often  loses  this  colour  very  rapiiUy,  giving  off  oxygen  at  tlie 
same  time.  The  same  blue  colour  is  produced  on  adding  a  mixture  of  aqueous  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen  and  sulphiu-ic  or  hydrocMoric  acid  to  acid  chromate  of  potassium ; 
but  in  a  very  short  time  oxygen  is  evolved,  and  clirome-alum  is  left  in  solution.  For 
each  atom  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  K-0.2Cr^0-*,  4  at.  of  oxygen  are  evolved, 
provided  an  excess  of  peroxide  of  hydi-ogen  be  present.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose 
that  perchromic  acid,  HCr"0^,  is  first  formed  by  the  union  of  HO  with  Cr^O',  and 
afterwards  resolved  into  oxygen  and  chromic  hydrate,  2HCr^0'  =  H^O.Cr^O^  +  O*. 
With  ether,  perchromic  anhydride  forms  a  more  stable  solution  than  with  water.  The 
ethereal  solution,  which  has  a  deep  blue  colour,  may  be  olitained  l.iy  treating  peroxide 
of  barium  with  hydrochloiic  or  nitric  acid,  poirring  ether  on  the  liquid,  gradually  add- 
ing a  solution  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  and  agitating.  Perchromic  acid  is  de- 
composed by  aqueous  alkalis,  with  formation  of  a  chromate  and  evolution  of  oxygen  ; 
liut  ammonia  and  certain  organic  bases  dissolved  in  ether  and  added  to  the  ethereal 
solution  of  the  acid,  form  stable  compounds,  from  whicli  stronger  acids  separate  the 
blue  acid.  The  most  stable  of  these  compounds  is  the  quinine-salt,  which  is  soluble  in 
alcoliol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  maybe  dried  without  decomposition.  (Barreswil, 
Compt.  rend.  xvi.  1085.) 

The  recent  investigations  of  Ascliof  {Inaiigttral-Disseriation  uhcr  die  JJeher manga n- 
sciure  itnd  Ucberchromsciure,  Berlin,  1861)  tend  strongly  to  confirm  the  formula  Cr'O' 
for  hypothetical  perchromic  anhydride.  He  also  finds  that  when  tlie  deep  blue  ethereal 
solution  of  perchromic  acid  is  shaken  up  with  such  a  quantity  of  very  dilute  aqueous 
potash,  that  the  etliereal  layer  shall  still  exhibit  a  faint  blue  tint,  the  aqueous,  per- 
fectly neutral  liquid  below  exhibits  a  peculiar  deep  bluish-violet  tint,  which  is  tolerably 
stable  ;  but  if  more  potash  be  added,  the  colour  changes  to  the  liglit  yellow  of  neutral 
chromate  of  potassium,  while  bubbles  of  oxygen  are  given  off.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  blue  colour  belongs  to  the  free  acid,  the  violet  to  its  salts. 

According  to  Storer  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxi.  44)  the  colouring  power  of  perchromic 
acid  is  so  great,  that  when  a  solution  of  1  pt.  acid  chromate  of  potassium  in  30,000  to 
40,000  pts.  water  is  shaken  up  with  ether  containing  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  the  etlier 
acquires  a  perceptible  blue  tint;  he  therefore  recommends  this  reaction  as  a  very  deli- 
cate test  for  chromic  acid.  Schonbein  {ibid.  Ixxix.  65)  applies  it  as  a  test  for  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen. 

CHROMEiraZ,  02EYCHlnOH.13>ES  OE".  Four  of  these  compounds  are  known, 
three  of  whicli  may  be  rega  rded  as  compounds  of  sesquioxideand  sesquiehloride  of  chro- 
mium, and  the  fourth  (the  so-called  chlorochromic  acid),  as  a  compound  of  the  tri- 
chloride and  trioxide.  Tliey  may  also  be  regarded  as  derived  from  the  trichloride  or 
sesquiehloride  by  the  substitutiou  of  oxj'-gen  for  part  of  the  chlorine. 

a.  Compounds  of  ScsquichIo7-ide  and  Stsqnioxide  of  Chromium. — These  compounds, 
of  which  three  have  been  distinguished,  are  obtained  by  evaporating  the  green  solu- 
tion of  the  sesquiehloride,  and  heating  the  residue  to  different  temperatures.  By  dry- 
ing at  120°  C.  a  reddish  tumefied  mass  is  left,  containing  8Cr-CP.Cr'0^  +  24H'^0,  or 
Cr^Cl-^O"  +  24n'-0. 

By  drying  at  150°  C,  with  constant  stin'ing,  a  greyish  red  deliquescent  powder  is  ob- 
tained, consisting  of  4Cr^CP.Cr^0^  -I-  8H-0  =  3Cr<Cl<0  +  8H'-'0,  or,  according  to  Peligot, 
2(CrOCl.HCl)  +  H'-O.  If  this  compound  be  heated  to  redness,  it  becomes  partially 
insoluble  in  water,  and  the  undissolved  portion  consists  of  Cr'CP.Cr'O',  or  Cr-OCl.  It 
is  greyish-red  by  daylight,  green  by  lamplight,  like  neutral  chromic  sulphate.  By 
lirolonged  ignition  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  is  completely  converted  into  sesquioxide. 
(Mo  berg.) 
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Peligot  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxvii.  476)  obtained  the  last  mentioned  oxyehloride  by 
precipitating  a  green  solution  of  chromic  chloride  with  baryta,  evaporating  the  filtrate 
to  dryness,  treating  the  residue  with  alcohol,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo,  as  a  green  de- 
liquescent mass  containing  2Cr^0Cl  +  3H^0.  The  same  oxychloride  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  green  solution  of  the  chloride  with  chromic  hydrate,  or  by  prolonged  boU- 
ing  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  excess  of  chromic  hydrate. 

b.  Chlorochromic  Anhydride,  Chlorochromic  Acid.  CrOCl,  or  CrCP.Cr^O'. — 
This  compound,  discovered  by  Berzelius,  is  produced  by  distiUing  any  anhydrous  metallic 
chloride  with  an  anhydrous  chromate  and  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  its  formation  aifords 
a  useful  test  for  the  presence  of  chlorides  (p.  903).  To  prepare  it,  10  pts.  of  decrepi- 
tated chloride  of  sodium  are  fused  with  16-9  pts.  of  neutral  chromate  of  potassium,  and 
the  fused  mass,  after  being  broken  into  lumps,  is  distilled  in  a  tubulated  retort  with 
30  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  or  better  with  the  fuming  acid.  A  brisk  action  imme- 
diately takes  place,  and  the  chlorochromic  anhydride  quickly  distils  over,  without  appli- 
cation of  heat ;  it  must  be  collected  in  a  dry  receiver  kept  at  a  low  temperature.  The 
distillate  obtained  by  heating  the  mixture  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  is  likely  to 
be  contaminated  with  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids  (Wohler,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxiii.  343). 
Another  and  easy  mode  of  preparation  is  to  distil  in  a  small  retort  a  dry  mixture  of' 
chromic  anhydride  and  ferric  cHoride.    (Geuther,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  239.) 

Chlorochromic  anhydride  is  a  mobile  liquid  of  a  splendid  blood-red  colour  by  trans- 
mitted light,  nearly  black  by  reflected  light.  It  has  a  density  of  1'71,  and  boils  at  118°  C. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  diffuses  a  yellowish-red  vapour  of  specific  gravity  5-48.  It 
attacks  mercury  rapidly,  detonates  with  iihospliorus,  sets  fire  to  sidphiir,  alcohol,  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  other  inflammable  bodies,  and  decomposes  sulphydric  acid,  with  emission 
of  light.  In  ammonia  gas,  it  solidifies  with  brOliant  incandescence,  forming  a  dark  brown 
mass,  which  remains  red-hot  for  some  time.  If  more  ammonia  gas  be  passed  over  the 
ignited  residue,  it  changes  to  a  black  powder,  which,  according  to  Schrotter,  is  nitride 
of  chromium.  When  chlorochromic  anhydride  is  distilled  with  pentachloride  of  phos- 
phorus, chlorine-gas  is  evolved,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sesquichloride  of  chromium  is 
formed,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  chlorochromic  anhydride  distils  without  alteration. 
It  dissolves  iodine  and  forms  a  solid  brown  mass  with  chlorine.  When  dropped  into 
water,  it  remains  unaltered  for  a  few  seconds,  but  is  afterwards  decomposed,  with  vio- 
lent ebidlition,  into  chromic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

Vapour  of  chlorochromic  anhydride  passed  through  a  glass  tube  heated  to  low  red- 
ness is  decomposed,  with  formation  of  crj'staUine  chromic  oxide  (p.  948). 

The  compound  described  at  page  938  as  chromochloride  of  potassium,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  compound  of  chlorochromic  anhydride  with  neutral  chromate  of  potas- 
sium, KCrO^.CrOCl. 

CHBonxiirBI,  OXTGEir-SAI^TS  or.  See  Chbomous  and  Chbomic  Oxides 
(pp.  947,  950) ;  also  the  several  Acids. 

CHROSXX'U'aX,  PHOSPKIDB  OP.  Cr-P. — Formed  when  chromic  phosphate  is 
strongly  ignited  with  charcoal,  or  when  sesquichloride  of  chromium  is  heated  in  phos- 
phoretted  hytli-ogen  gas.  The  product  obtained  by  the  first  process  is  Ught  c^ej,  with 
faint  lustre,  and  loosely  coherent.  The  phosphide  prepared  from  crystaUised  chromic 
chloride  forms  crystalline  scales,  like  those  of  the  chloride  itself;  it  is  black,  dissolves 
but  slightly  in  nitric,  nitromuriatic  or  hydrofluoric  acid,  oxidises  slowly  when  heated 
in  the  air ;  when  it  is  heated  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and 
chromate  of  potassium  very  slowly  formed.    (H.  Eose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxiv.  333.) 

CKROmXITia,  SUXiPHXDES  OP.  The  protosidiMde,  CiPB,  is  said  to  be  ob- 
tained, mixed  with  chromic  oxide,  by  heating  chromic  sulphate  in  dry  oxygen  gas 
(Traube).  According  to  Moberg,  protochloride  of  chromium  gives  a  black  precipitate 
with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

The  scsquisulphidc,  Cr*S^,  is  produced  by  passing  vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon  over 
the  white-hot  sesquioxide ;  by  passing  dry  sulphydrie  acid  gas  over  chromic  anhydride, 
oxide,  or  chloride,  heated  to  bright  redness ;  by  heating  chromic  hydrate  with  sulphur 
in  vacuo ;  or  by  melting  chromic  oxide  with  pentasidphide  of  potassium  at  a  very  high 
temperature.  It  cannot  be  obtained  by  precipitation,  the  precipitate  formed  by  sul- 
phide of  ammonium  in  solutions  of  chromic  salts,  consisting,  not  of  sxdphide,  but  of 
hydrate. 

Sesquisulphide  of  chromium  is  dark  gi'ey  or  black,  according  to  the  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, sometimes  shining  and  crystalline,  without  metallic  appearance,  but  acqiiiring  an 
iron-grey  metallic  lustre  by  pressure  or  trituration.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  burns  to 
sesquioxide.  Heated 'm  chlorine  gas,  it  yields  chloride  of  sulphur  and  sesquichloride  of 
chromium  (Berzelius).  According  to  H.  Rose,  on  the  other  hand,  chlorine  scarcely 
acts  upon  it,  even  at  high  temperatures.  Heated  with  nitre,  it  yields  sulphate  and 
chromate  of  potassium.  It  appears  to  unite  witli  the  acid  sidphidcs,  forming  sulphur- 
salts.    (Gm.  iv.  124.) 
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A  sulpliii-lo  containing  Cr'S'  is  obtained  by  heating  clironiic  sulphate  in  hydrogen 
gas.  Sulphurous  anhydi-ide  is  then  evolved  and  sulphuric  acid  is  formed,  together 
with  a  blackish-brown,  extremely  pyrophoric  powder,  which  burns  in  the  air  to  chromic 
oxide  and  sulphm'ous  anliytbide.    (Kopp,  Compt.  rend.  xix.  1156.) 

CKROMOTA.RTARXC  AC£X>.  When  tartaric  acid  in  powder  is  gradually 
added  to  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of  acid  clu'omate  of  potassium,  as  long  as  carbonic 
acid  is  evolved,  a  green  solution  is  formed,  which  yields  by  evaporation  a  \atreous 
mass,  very  soluble  in  water,  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  containing,  according  to 
Malaguti,  C*H^K(Cr-0)'0'' +  7aq.  The  solution  of  this  salt  yields  with  acetate  of 
lead,  a  bluish-green  precipitate,  which,  when  decomposed  by  sulplnu-etted  hydrogen, 
yields  tartrate  of  chromium  and  hydrogen,  or  chromo-tartaric  acid,  C-'H'^(Cr'0)'0''. 
(Berlin,  Gerhardfs  Traiti,  ii.  31.) 

CHROBEUSiE,    Syn.  with  Chloeophyll. 

CHElirsoiJlKiB.    A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  chrysammic  acid  by  sulphuric 

acid.    (See  Chuvsammic  Acid.) 

CHR-E-SAMIBIB.  C'H:\NO-)^NO  =  N.H2.C'H(NO')20.  —  A  compound  formed 
by  boiling  chrysammic  acid  with  aqueous  ammonia.  The  acid  dissolves ;  the  liquid 
acquires  a  deep  purple  tint,  and  on  cooling  deposits  ehrysamide  in  needles,  which  are 
reddish-brown  by  transmitted,  and  metallic  green  by  reflected  light.  Its  solution, 
treated  with  dilute  acids,  does  not  yield  a  precipitate  of  chrysammic  acid.  With 
chloride  of  barium  and  ammonia,  it  forms  a  precipitate  of  chrysamidate  of  barium. 

According  to  the  formula  C'H^(NO-)-NO,  which  is  that  proposed  by  C-ferhardt 
( Tniite,  iv.  253),  ehrysamide,  like  amides  in  general,  differs  from  chrysammate  of 
ammonium,  C'H(NH<)(NO-)0-,  by  1  at.  H'O.  This  formula  requires  40  per  cent.  C, 
2'4:  H,  and  20-1  N,  whereas  the  analysis  of  ehrysamide  by  Schunck  and  Mulder,  gives 
37-6 -  38-8  C,  1-85  - 2-35  H,  and  18-2 -  19  9  N;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ehrysamide 
analysed  was  partly  converted  during  the  preparation  into  chrysamidic  acid  by  addi- 
tion of  water,  or  rather  perhaps,  that  the  conversion  of  the  chrysammate  of  ammonium 
into  ehrysamide  was  not  quite  complete. 

CHKYSAMIDIC  iLCIS.  Ammonio-chrysammic  acid.  C'H'N'O'  =  NH'. 
C'H'(NO'-)^0^ — This  acid,  which  is  isomeric  with  chrysammate  of  ammonium,  is  pro- 
duced by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of 
ehrysamide,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  dark-coloured  needles,  which  become  olive- 
green  on  di'ying.  Its  aqueous  solution  has  a  deep  purple  colour,  from  which  it  is  partly 
precipitated  by  acids  without  change  of  colour.  It  gives  off  ammonia  when  treated 
with  potash.  It  is  not  altered  by  dilute  acids.  Strong  sulphm'ic  and  boiling  nitric 
acid  partly  convert  it  into  chrysammic  acid,  with  formation  of  ammoniacal  salts. 

The  chrysamidates,  C'H^IN'O'',  have  the  composition  of  double  chrysammates 
of  ammonium  and  another  base,  C'(NII^)MN'-'0''  They  resemble  the  chrysammates 
in  appearance,  and  in  their  property  of  detonating  when  heated  ;  but  are  distinguished 
by  giving  off  ammonia  when  treated  with  caustic  potash. 

ChrysamidatG  of  potassium  crystallises  in  small  needles,  having  a  green  metallie 
lustre  by  i-eflected  light.    The  harium-sdlt  is  a  red  crystalline  precipitate. 

CHRVSAMiaiC  ACIB.  C'ffN-O^  =  C'H^CNOO'O^.  (Schunck.  Ann.  Ch. 
Phurni.  xxxix.  1;  Ixv.  235. — Mulder,  ihid.  Ixxiii.  339;  Ixxii.  285.  —  Laurent, 
Compt.  chim.  1850,  p.  163.— Eobiquet,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  x.  167,  241). —  This  acid  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  aloes  ;  probably,  also  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  aporetin.  (De  la  Eue  and  Miiller,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  x.  298.) 

Pri-paration  from  aloes. — 1  pt.  of  aloes  is  macerated  witli  8  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of 
specific  gravity  1-37  ;  the  mass  is  heated  in  a  large  basin  till  the  first  violent  action 
has  sulisided,  afterwards  in  a  retort  till  two-thirds  of  the  nitric  acid  have  been  expelled ; 
3  or  4  pts.  more  nitric  acid  and  water  are  added  to  the  residual  liquid  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  continues  to  form  ;  and  the  precipitate,  which  consists  of  small  shining  scales, 
is  washed  with  cold  water  till  the  liquid  no  longer  acquires  a  yellow,  but  a  faint  purple- 
red  colour.  The  resulting  ehrj'sammic  acid,  still  containing  aloetic  acid,  is  triturated 
with  aqiicous  carbonate  of  potassium ;  and  the  gelatinous  mass,  which  is  thereby 
formed,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  is  washed  with  cold  water  till  the  whole  of 
the  carbonate  of  potassium  is  removed,  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion filtered  ;  as  the  liquid  cools,  the  pure  potassium-salt  separates  in  golden-yellow 
lamin;p.  These  crystals  are  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  decomposed  by  nitric  acid, 
and  the  chrysammic  acid,  which  separates  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder,  is  washed 
with  cold  water  till  the  nitric  acid  is  completely  removed,  and  the  water  is  coloured 
]io  longer  yellow  but  Kght  pui'ple-red.  In  treating  the  chrysammic  acid  with  carbo- 
nate of  potassium,  an  excess  of  the  latter  must  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  because  it 
produces  a  decomposition  and  reddening  of  the  salt,  perhaps  from  admixture  of  aloetic 
acid. 
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Chrysammic  acid  is  a  yellow  powder,  often  light  yellow  or  greenish  yellow,  and  con- 
sisting of  small  shining  scales.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  easily  in  boiling 
water.  The  solution  has  a  deep  purple  colour,  tastes  bitter,  and  reddens  litmus.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  also  in  nitric  acid  and  in  saline  solutions. 

The  acid  detonates  violently  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  emitting  a  bright 
but  smoky  flame,  and  diffusing  an  odour  of  bitter  almonds,  together  with  nitrous 
vapours.  Heated  in  chlorine  gas,  it  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid.  Boiled  \nth.  caustic 
potash,  it  forms  a  brown  solution  from  which  acids  throw  down  a  dark  brown  precipi- 
tate (Schunck's  alocrctic  acid  ;  Miilder's  chrysatic  acid),  soluble  in  pure  water,  forming 
soluble  salts  with  the  alkalis  and  earths,  insoluble  with  lead  and  silver.  If  the  potash 
is  very  strong,  ammonia  is  likewise  evolved.  Chrysammic  acid  is  not  attacked  by 
fuming  nitric  acid  (Schunek).  With  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  the  boiling  heat,  it 
reacts  -^-iolently,  giving  off  copious  red  fumes  containing  carbonic  anhydride,  carbonic 
oxide,  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  nitrous  anhydi'ide.  At  the  same  time  a  dark 
violet-coloured  substance  is  deposited  (Mulder's  chri/iodinc),  soluble  in  potash  and  re- 
precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  as  a  gelatinous  mass  of  the  same  colour.  This  pro- 
duct appears  to  be  only  a  mixture,  for  ammonia  separates  it  into  a  soluble  and  an 
insoluble  portion.  Suljihide  of  2^otassium  mixed  with  caustic  potash,  transforms 
chrysammic  acid  into  hydrochrysamide  :  a  similar  blue  substance  (Mulder's  chri/sindin- 
ammojiium)  is  obtained  by  decomposing  a  warm  amnioniaeal  solution  of  chrysammic 
acid  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Ammonia  converts  clirysammic  acid  into  chi-ysamide. 
The  acid  boiled  with  water  and  stannous  chloride,  forms  a  powder  which  has  a  deep 
violet  colour,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  aU  solvents  {C^'H^N'O'^.SSnO'',  according  to 
Mulder),  gives  off  ammonia  and  assumes  a  fine  blue  colour  when  treated  with  potash, 
and  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  yielding  aloetic  and  chrysammic  acids. 

The  chrysammates  mostly  crystallise  in  small  scales,  and  exhibit  a  gold-green 
metallic  lustre  on  the  crystalline  faces ;  those  which  are  amorphous,  exhibit  the  same 
lustre  when  rubbed  with  a  hard  body.  They  detonate  violently  when  heated.  They 
are  all  sparingly  soluble,  even  those  of  the  alkali-metals.  In  solutions  of  acetates  they 
dissolve  more  easily  than  in  water,  but  less  when  heated  than  in  the  cold. 
Chrysammate  of  Ammonium  changes  rapidly  into  chrysamide. 

Chrysammate  of  Barium,  C'HBaN-0^ -i- 2aqf;  is  obtained  as  a  vermilion-coloured 
precipitate  by  mixing  a  solution  of  the  potassium-salt  with  chloride  of  barium ;  also  by 
prolonged  boiling  of  chrysammic  acid  with  chloride  of  barium.  It  is  quite  insoluble 
in  water. 

Chrysammate  of  Cadmium  is  a  dark  purple  precipitate. 

Chrysammate  of  Ccdcium  is  a  dark  red  insoluble  powder,  exhibiting  traces  of  erj-stal- 
lisation. 

Chrysammate  of  Copper,  C'HCuN'-'O''  +  a?aq.,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble 
in  boihng  water,  from  which  it  separates  in  dark  purple  needles,  exhibiting  a  golden 
lustre  by  reflected  light :  its  solution  has  a  fine  purple  tint. 

ChrysamriuUe  of  Lead,  C'HPbN-0°  ?  —  Brick-red  insoluble  powder,  obtained  by 
precipitation.  According  to  Schimek,  it  gives  by  analysis  34-2  per  cent.  Pb-0,  the 
formula  requiring  35-78.  Mulder  found  in  the  precipit:!te  formed  with  chrysammate 
of  potassium  and  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  51 '6  per  cent.  Pb"0,  which  eoiTesponds  to  the 
formula  C'IIPbN--'0''.PbHO. 

Chrysammate  of  Magnesium  resembles  the  calcium-salt. 

Chrysammate  of  Fotassiim,  CHKN^O*  crystallises  in  flat  rhomboidal  plates,  which 
exhibit  very  remarkable  relations  to  polarised  light.  Liglit  transmitted  tlrrough  one 
of  them,  exhibits  a  reddish-yellow  colour  and  becomes  polarised  in  one  plane ;  but 
if  the  crystal  be  pressed  with  the  blade  of  a  knife  on  a  plate  of  glass,  it  spreads  on 
tlie  glass  like  an  amalgam,  and  a  Ijeam  of  light,  transmitted  through  the  thin  film 
tlius  formed,  splits  into  two  rays  polarised  in  planes  perpendicular  to  each  other,  one 
having  a  carmine-red,  the  other  a  pale  yellow  colour.  As  tlie  thickness  of  the  film 
increases,  the  colour  of  both  rays  approaches  more  and  more  to  carmine-red.  Still 
more  remarkalile  plienomena  are  exhibited  by  reflected  Uglit.  An  ordinary  ray  of 
white  light  reflected  perpendicularly  from  the  face  of  a  crystal  or  from  a  film,  has  tlie 
colour  of  virgin-gold,  but  as  the  incidence  becomes  more  oblique,  the  colour  becomes 
less  and  less  yellow,  and  at  length  passes  into  pale  blue.  The  beam  thus  reflected  is 
composed  of  two  rays  oppositely  polarised  ;  the  one  which  is  polarised  in  the  plane  of 
reflection  remains  of  a  pale  blue  coloiu-  at  all  angles  of  incidence  ;  the  other,  polarised 
at  right  angles  to  tlie  plane  of  reflection,  has  a  pale-yeUow  colour  at  small  inclinations, 
then  changes  to  deep  yellow,  greenish-yellow,  green,  bluish-green,  blue  and  violet. 
(Brewster, G(r/;arf/i;'i-  Tra.itc,  iv.  251.) 

Chrysammate  of  potassium  dissolves  in  1250  pts.  of  cold  water,  easily  in  boUing 
water;  the  solution  has  a  fine  red  coloiu-. 

Chrysammate  of  Silver.    Dark  brown  precipitate,  quite  insoluble  in  boUing  water. 
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Chn/sanimatc  of  Sodiirm  resemlilps  the  potassium-salt  in  appearance,  and  possesses 
the  same  degree  of  solubility. 

Chri/sammati:  of  Zinc  crystallises  in  small  dark  red  needles  with  gold-green  reflection. 
CHR'B'SilSTXZilC  iLCXS.  This  name  was  giyen  by  Fritzsche  to  a  bluish-red 
substance  obtained  by  the  action  of  potash  upon  indigo;  according  to  Gerhardt 
however  {Traite,  iii.  521),  it  is  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  isatin,  white  indigo,  and 
possibly  other  products.    (See  Indigo.) 

CHK-S-SASiESIC  ACXD.  C'H^N^O'  =  C'HXNO')=0  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  xxvii.  464). — This  acid,  which  is  isomeric  with  trinitranisol,  and  may  also  be  re- 
garded as  methyl-picric  acid,  C''H-(CrP)(NO-)^0,  is  produced,  together  with  di-  and  tri- 
nitranisol, by  the  action  of  warm  fuming  nitric  acid  on  anisic  acid  (p.  300).  When  1  pt. 
of  perfectly  dry  anisic  acid  is  very  gently  boiled  for  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
with  2i  pts.  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  the  somewhat  thick  liquid  is  mixed  with  20  times 
its  bulk  of  water,  a  yellow  oil  separates  out,  whicli  soon  coagulates  into  a  solid  mass 
consisting  of  clirysanisic  acid  mixed  with  di-  and  tri-nitranisol.  Tliis  mixture,  in  the 
form  of  fine  powder,  is  washed  on  a  filter  with  ammonia  diluted  with  two  or  three 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  whereby  the  acid  is  extracted ;  the  ammoniacal  liquid,  after 
being  evaporated  to  one-third,  yields  on  cooling  brown  needles  of  the  ammonia-salt. 
These  crystals  are  dissolved  in  water ;  the  solution  mixed  with  dilute  liydrochloric 
acid ;  the  separated  yellow  flakes  are  collected  on  a  filter,  repeatedly  washed  with  cold 
water,  dried  between  bibulous  paper,  and  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol ;  and  the  scales 
which  crystallise  from  the  solution  on  cooling  are  dried. 

Chrysanisic  acid  forms  small  golden-yeUow  rhombic  tables,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water,  when^co  it  crystallises  on  cooling.  It  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  dissolves  so  abundantly  in  hot  alcohol,  that  the  liquid 
s<jlidifies  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  in  ether,  especially  if  hot,  and  crystallises  in  shining 
laminre  as  the  ether  evaporates.  The  acid  melts  when  cautiously  heated,  and  solidifies 
in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling;  at  a  stronger  heat,  it  emits  a  yellow  vapour  which 
condenses  in  small  crystalline  scales  having  a  strong  lustre. 

When  boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  convex-ted  into  picric  acid.  Distilled  wifli 
aqueous  chloride  of  lime,  it  yields  chloropicrin.  By  boiling  with  potash,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  brown  substance. 

Ckri/sanisate  of  Ammonium. — The  solution  of  the  acid  in  dilute  ammonia,  evaporated 
over  the  water-bath,  yields  on  cooling,  small  brown  needles  having  a  strong  lustre. 
Finer  crystals  are  obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  solution. 

Chrysanisate  of  Potassium,  C'H  'K(NO^)^0,  is  obtained  by  exactly  satm'ating  the  acid 
with  potash.    It  is  very  soluble. 

The  ammonium-salt  produces  in  solutions  of  ^/«c-salts,  a  pale  yellow  precipitate;  with 
nitrate  of  cobalt,  a  greenish  yellow  gelatinous  precijjitate ;  with  nitrate  of  lead,  a 
copious  deposit  of  chrome-yeUow  flakes  ;  with  ferric  salts,  a  pale  yellow  ;  with  cupric 
salts,  a  gTeenish  yellow,  gelatinous  precipitate  ;  and  with  mercuric  chloride,  yellowish- 
red  flakes,  which  in  dilute  solutions  appear  after  a  time  only. 

Chri/sanisate  of  Silver,  C'H''Ag(NO'^)^0.  —  The  ammonium-salt  forms  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  beautiful  yellow  flakes,  which  must  be  washed  with  water  and  tlried  in 
vacuo. 

Chrijsanisatc  of  Ethyl,  CH^C^ff  )(N0=)30,  is  obtained  by  saturating  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  acid  with  ch-y  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  gently  boiling  for  some  time,  and 
then  adding  water.  The  residting  precipitate  is  washed,  first  with  ammoniacal,  after- 
wards with  pure  water,  then  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  left  to  onul. 
It  forms  transparent  crystalline  laminae  of  a  splendid  golden-yeUow  colom-,  melting  at 
about  100°  C    It  is  soluble  in  warm  ether. 

CHn-S-SiiSJTHESa^JM  SE&ETUM.  The  ash  of  this  plant  has  been  analysed 
by  IJangert  (.1.  pr.  Clieni.  Ixx.  8.3). — Thefresh  plant  yielded  1-61  per  cent.,  the  plant 
<lried  at  100°  C,  8-52  per  cent,  asli  (63-3  per  cent,  of  which  was  soluble  in  water).  The 
ash  contained  in  100  pts.  :  24-86  K'O,  6-21  Na-0,  14-08  Ca"0,  6-96  Mg^O,  trace  of 
manganese,  5-12  S0^  12-36  CO-,  6-16  4-68  SiO^  16-10  NaCl,  with  3-06  sand  and 

charcoal. 

CHH.-srSii.TISSC  iiCSB.  (jVIulder,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xlviii.  16.)  Alocretic  aciil. 
(Scliuiick.  Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  Iv.  240.) — An  acid  produced  by  heating  chrysammic 
acid  with  alkalis.  Chrysammic  acid  heated  with  potash-ley  dissolves,  forming  abrov  n 
sohition,  from  which,  according  to  Mulder,  acetic  acid  does  not  precipitate  anything; 
according  to  Schunck,  Iiowever,  a  brown  precipitate  is  obtained.  The  solution  of  the 
potassium-salt  yields  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  brown  precipitate  containing,  according 
to  Tonningen's  analysis,  58-71  per  cent.  Pb'^O,  19-08  C,  0-78  H,  and  5-51  N.  With 
chloride  of  barium,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  containing  30-80  per  cent.  Ba^O,  28-03  C,  and 
1-82  H.  (Schunck).    These  analyses  do  not  lead  to  any  satisfactory  formula. 
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CBRTSEITE,  nG^R*.  (Laurent,  Ami.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ix-ri.  136.)  —  A erystallliie 
hydrocarbon  obtained,  together  with  pi/rene,  by  the  dry  distUlatiou  of  fats,  resin.s,  and 
coal :  it  may  be  extracted  from  coal-tar  by  redistillation.  The  products  which  pass  over 
towards  the  end  of  the  process,  consist  of  a  soft  yellow  or  reddish  mass,  and  a  thick 
oil  containing  crystalline  scales.  That  which  condenses  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  is 
chiefly  chrysene,  the  pyrene  passing  for  the  most  part  into  the  receiver.  By  treating 
the  mass  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  with  ether,  the  pyrene  and  certain  oily  matters  are 
dissolved  out,  while  the  chrysene  remains  in  the  pulverulent  state. 

Pure  chrysene  has  a  fine  yellow  colour ;  it  is  crystalline,  destitute  of  taste  and  odour, 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether  :  oil  of  turpentine  dissolves  it 
at  the  boiling  heat,  and  deposits  it  on  cooling  in  yellow  crystalline  flakes.  It  melts 
at  230°  —  235°  C,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  deep  yellow  mass  composed  of  needles. 
At  a  higher  temperature,  it  distUs  with  slight  alteration. 

Nitrochrysmc,  nO^W(S0'^),  produced  by  the  action  of  strong  boiling  nitric  acid  on 
chrysene,  is  a  red  powder,  destitute  of  taste  and  odour,  insoluble  in  water,  nearly 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  dissolved  with  brown  colour  by  sulphuric  acid, 
partially  also  by  alcoholic  potash.  When  quickly  heated  in  a  closed  tube,  it  melts 
and  decomposes  with  explosion. 

CHRYSTUDIW.  A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  chrysammic  acid  by  am- 
monia.   (Mulder,  p.  956.) 

CHRYSOBSBYXi.  Cymophane,  Ckrysopal. — An  aluminate  of  glucinum,  Al-GlO^, 
or  Gl-0.  Al^O^  generally  containing  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  iron.  It  is  usually  found  in  romid 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  but  sometimes  m  eight-sided  prisms  with  six-sided 
summits,  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system.  Specific  gravity  3'5  —  3'7.  Hardness  8'5. 
Lustre  vitreous.  Colour  various  shades  of  green.  Streak  imcoloured.  Transparent  or 
translucent,  sometimes  with  bluish  opalescence  internally.  Fracture  conchoi'dal,  uneven. 
It  exhibits  double  refraction,  and  becomes  electric  by  friction.  It  is  infusible  alone 
before  the  blowpipe,  and  very  difficult  to  fuse  with  borax  or  phosphorus-salt.  With 
carbonate  of  sodium,  the  surface  is  merely  rendered  dull.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids. 

Chrysoberyl  is  found  in  BrazU  and  Ceylon,  in  rolled  pebbles,  in  the  alluvial  deposit 
of  rivers  ;  and  in  granite  at  Haddaw,  Connecticut,  Greenfield,  near  Saratoga,  New 
York,  and  Orange  Summit,  Vermont.  When  transparent  and  of  sufficient  size,  it  is 
cut  into  facets  and  forms  a  gem. 

Crystals  of  chrysoberyl  have  been  formed  artificially  by  exposing  a  mixture  of 
alumina  and  glucina  in  the  proper  proportion,  together  with  boracic  acid  as  a  flux,  to 
the  heat  of  a  pottery  furnace  for  several  days,  till  the  boracic  acid  is  completely  vola- 
tilised (Ebelmen,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxii.  211;  xxxiii.  34).  [For  the  crystalline 
form  of  the  artificial  chrysoberyl,  see  Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1851,  p.  765.] 

A  variety  of  chrysoberyl  called  Alexandrite,  from  the  Ural,  exhibits  pleochroism, 
viz.  by  perfectly  white  light,  an  orange-yellow  colour  in  the  direction  of  the  longer 
diagonal  of  the  base,  colombo-red  along  the  shorter  diagonal,  and  emerald-gi'een  along 
the  principal  axis.    (Haidinger,  Pogg.  Ann.  Lxxvii,  228.) 

CBXtYSOCOXiIiA.  The  Greek  name  for  borax.  Applied  also  to  sUicate  of  copper. 

CBRYSOKABnZIN'E.    Syn.  with  Kitbohabhaxine  {q.  V.) 

CKRYSOIDIir.  C'H-^0  '  ? — A  yellow  colouring  matter  said  to  exist  in  very  small 
quantity  in  asparagus-berries. 

CRHYSOZiEPXC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Picric  Acid. 

CHRTSOXiITB.  Pcridote,  Olivin.  —  A  silicate  of  magnesium  and  iron,(Mg  ;Fe)* 
SiO*,  occurring  in  basalt  and  lavas,  in  prismatic  crystals  of  the  trimetric  system,  also 
massive  and  compact  or  granular ;  colour  olive  and  other  shades  of  green.  The  term 
Chrysolite  includes  the  transparent  crystals  of  paler  colour,  while  Olivine  (so-called 
from  the  olive-green  tint)  is  applied  to  imbedded  masses  or  grains  of  inferior  colour 
and  clearness.    (See  Olivine.) 

CHRYSOMEXiAN-E.    Syn.  with  Pleonast. 

CHRYSOPAXi.    Syn.  -with  Chbysobeeyi,. 

CHRVSOPHAnrE.    See  Clintonitb. 

CKRYSOPHAITXC  ACID.  Chrysopliam,  Rliuharbaric  acid,  Ehuharbarin,  E/n<- 
harh-yellow,  Ehcin,  Bheic  acid,  Eheumin,  Ehaponticin,  Eumicin,  C'"II*0^  or  C'H'"0'-. 
The  yellow  colouring  principle  of  rhubarb  and  of  the  wall  lichen  {Parmelia  parietina). 
It  was  first  obtained  in  an  impure  state  by  Herberger,  Dulk,  and  Brandes,  afterwards 
analysed  by  Kochleder  and  Heldt  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlviii  12),  who  extracted  the 
pure  substance  from  the  Parmelia;  also  by  Doppin'g  and  Schlossberger  (ibid.  1. 
215),  by  De  La  Eue  and  Miille  r  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  x.  298)  and  by  Thann  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  324),  who  obtained  it  from  rhubarb. 

Preparation  from  Parmelia  jparictina.  —  The  dried  lichen  is  digested  in  the  cold 
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with  alcoholic  potash  or  ammonia;  the  dark  red  infusion  is  filtered  and  mixed  witli 
acetic  acid ;  tlie  bulky  yellow  flocks  thereby  precipitated  are  washed  with  water  and 
redissolved  in  alcoholic  potash,  a  certain  quantity  of  resin  then  remaining  undissolved ; 
the  liquid  is  again  precipitated  by  hych'oehloric  acid ;  and  the  precipitate,  after  wash- 
ing and  cbying,  is  redissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  absolute  alcohol.  The 
solution  then  deposits  chrysophauic  acid  in  the  crystallised  state. 

From  Ehuharb. — Dulk  prepared  chrysophanic  acid  from  rhubarb  by  exhausting  tlie 
root  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  precipitating  with  subacctate  of  lead,  and  decomposing 
the  precipitate,  suspended  in  alcohol,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Schlossberger  and 
Dopping  exhaust  the  pulverised  rhubarb  with  80  per  cent  alcohol ;  evaporate ;  redis- 
solve  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol ;  add  ether  to  tlie  solution  to  precipitate  certain 
resinous  matters ;  evaporate  the  filtered  solution  to  the  crystallising  point ;  and  purify 
the  chrysophanic  acid  thus  obtained  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  boiling  absolute 
alcohol. 

De  la  Rue  and  Miiller  find  that  chrysophanic  acid  may  be  extracted  from  rhubarb 
with  much  greater  facility  by  means  of  benzene  or  the  light  hydrocarbons  obtained 
from  Biu-mese  naphtha,  these  liquids  dissolving  it  very  readily,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  constituents.  The  crushed  root  is  fii-st  macerated  in  water, 
which  removes  about  50  per  cent,  of  soluble  matter,  tlien  dried  and  treated  with 
benzene  in  a  Mohr  s  displacement  apparatus  ;  tlie  greater  part  of  the  benzene  is  then 
distilled  off ;  the  residue,  which  becomes  nearly  solid  on  cooling,  is  pressed  between 
blotting  paper  to  remove  the  mother-liquor  which  contains  erythroretiu  and  a  neutral 
fat ;  the  crude  chrysophanic  acid  thus  obtained  is  redissolved  in  hot  benzene,  which 
leaves  behind  a  reddish-yellow  substance  {imodin),  an  additional  quantity  of  which 
separates  as  the  solution  cools  ;  and  the  chrysophanic  acid,  which  afterwards  crystaUises 
out,  is  further  purified  by  recrystaUisation  from  acetic  acid,  amylio  alcohol,  or  common 
alcohol.  The  residuary  rhubarb,  thrown  away  in  pharmaceutical  laboratories  after  the 
preparation  of  the  ordinary  alcoholic  tincture,  may  be  advantageously  used  for  the  pre- 
paration of  chrysophanic  acid  by  this  process,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  about  2'6  per 
cent,  of  that  acid,  which  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  especially  in  the  weak  spirit 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  tincture.  The  dark  coloured  resinous  sediment  which 
separates  from  Tinctura  Eh  i  wlien  left  to  itself,  is  also  rich  in  elirysophanic  acid,  and 
may  be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 

Thann  extracts  the  root  of  Eumcx  obtnsifoUns  with  ether  ;  distils  off  the  greater  part 
of  the  liquid ;  washes  the  dark  yellow-brown  mass  which  separates  on  cooling  with  a 
small  quantity  of  ether ;  dries  it  between  bibulous  paper ;  boils  the  residue  with  90 
per  cent,  alcohol ;  dissolves  the  dirty  green  granular  mass  which  separates  on  cooling 
with  alcohol,  and  precipitates  by  water,  repeating  the  solution  and  precipitation  several 
times  ;  purifies  the  product  by  treatment  with  alcoholic  ammonia  and  acetic  acid,  as  in 
Eoehleder  and  Heldt's  process  ;  then  crystallises  it  from  alcohol,  and  lastly  from  ether 
by  slow  evaporation. 

Chrysophanic  acid  crystallises  from  benzene  in  six-sided  tables  (monocHnic),  having 
a  pale  yellow  or  orange-yellow  colour  ;  from  alcohol,  amyl-alcohol,  or  glacial  acetic 
acid,  in  moss-Uke  aggregates  of  laminar  crystals.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water ; 
dissolves  in  224  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol  of  86  per  cent. ;  in  1125  pts.  of  the  same  alcohol 
at  30°  C.  It  is  soluble  also  in  etlier  and  in  oil  of  turpentine,  coal-naphtha,  benzene,  and 
otiier  hydrocarbons  {vid.  sup.)  It  melts  without  decomposition  at  162°  C.  and  soli- 
difies in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling. 

The  formula  of  chrysophanic  acid  is  not  quite  settled.  The  analyses  by  Eoehleder 
and  Heldt,  and  by  Schlossberger  and  Dcipping,  approach  nearly  to  the  formida 
C'lI^O',  while  those  by  De  la  Eue  and  Miiller,  and  by  Thann,  agree  better  with 

Calculation.     Rochlcder     Schlosshprger     Ue  la  Rue  Calculation, 
C'H'^O^       ami  Heklt.     and  Dopping.     and  aiiiUer.        Thann.  Ci'H">02 
Carbon  .      .  68-12  68-03  68-12  68-76  69  62  69-52 

Hydrogen     .    4-54  4-57  4-59  4-25  4-39  4-12 

Oxygen.       .  27-34  „  „  „  „  26  36 

100-00  100-00 

Clirysophanic  acid  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  partly  sublimes,  while  another  por- 
tion becomes  carbonised.  Dilute  nitric  acid  does  not  appear  to  act  upon  it,  even  at 
the  boiling  heat,  but  the  strong  acid  converts  it  into  a  red  substance.  Strong  sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  without  decomposing  it,  and  water  precipitates  it  from  the  solution. 

The  acid  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  fine  deep  pui-jjle  colour:  the  reaction  is  very  deli- 
cate, so  that  a  dilute  solution  of  clirysophanic  acid  may  be  used  as  a  test  for  alkalis. 
Its  solution  in  potash  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness  without  alteration  ;  but  at  a  certain 
degree  of  concentration,  it  deposits  blue  or  violet  flocks,  which  redissolve  in  water  or 
alcohol,  forming  red  solutions.    If  the  purple  solution  of  the  acid  in  moderately  strong 
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potash,  together  with  the  floeeulent  precipitate,  be  mixed  with  grape  sugar  and  left  to 
stand  in  a  closed  vessel,  the  alkali  being  in  excess,  the  colour  of  the  liquid  gradually 
changes  to  brownish-yellow,  and  the  precipitate  disappears  :  on  subsequent  exposure  to 
the  air,  the  original  colour  and  the  precipitate  are  reproduced.  Hydrate  of  potassium 
at  its  melting  point  does  not  act  on  clirysophanic  acid  at  first ;  but  if  the  heat  be  con- 
tinued or  increased,  the  liquid  turns  blue  and  decomposes,  emitting  an  odoiir  like  that 
of  octylic  alcohol.    (De  la  Rue  and  Muller.) 

With  baryta  and  oxide  of  lead,  chrysophanic  acid  forms  very  unstable  compounds, 
which  are  decomposed  even  by  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air.  Its  alcoholic  solution 
forms  with  alcoholic  subaoetate  of  lead,  a  reddish-white  precipitate,  which  changes  to 
rose-red  by  boiling  with  water  ;  no  precipitate  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  am- 
moniacal  solul  ion  of  chrysophanic  acid  yields  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  Hlac ;  with 
alum,  a  beautiful  rose-coloured  precipitate.  (Thann.) 

CHRYSOPBASE.  An  apple-green  or  leek-green  variety  of  chalcedony,  coloured 
by  nickel. 

CnSlYSOPRiVSE  EASTH.    See  Pimelitb. 

GHBirsORETXK,  A  yellow  resin  obtained  from  senna-leaves  by  evaporating 
the  aqueous  extract,  treating  the  residue  with  alcohol,  evaporating,  dissolving  in  ether, 
and  again  evaporating.  It  is  a  mixture  of  several  substances,  perhaps  containing 
chrysophanic  acid,  or  a  similar  acid.    (Bley  and  Diesel,  Jahresber.  1848,  p.  828.) 

CH^Y'SOliHA.nssi'Isr.  A  yellow  crystalline  substance  contained  in  Persian 
berries  or  yellow  berries  {graincs  d" Avignon,  Krautz-becren),  the  fruit  of  Bhamnus 
amygdalinus,  R.  olco'idcs,  R.  saxatilis,  ^c,  especially  in  the  unripe  state.  According  to 
Kane  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  viii.  380),  it  may  be  extracted  from  the  berries  by  ether,  in 
which  it  is  easily  soluble.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
contains  58'02  per  cent,  carbon,  and  4'7  hydrogen,  whence  Kane  deduces  the  formula 
C-'H^-O".  By  boiling  with  alcoliol  or  water,  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  another 
colouring  matter,  Xanthorhamyiin,  C'-'H^'O",  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether. 

Gellatly  (Edinb.  N.  PhU.  J.  vii.  252),  by  treating  Persian  berries  with  ether,  ob- 
tained neither  chrysorhamnin  nor  any  other  characteristic  substance  ;  but  with  alcohol, 
he  obtained  a  yellow  substance  crystallising  in  needles,  which  appeared  to  be  xantho- 
rhamnin. 

According  to  Bolley  (Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  327),  Persian  berries  yield  an  abun- 
dant extract  when  treated  with  crude  ether  (this  may  perhaps  explain  the  difference 
between  the  statements  of  Kane  and  Gellatly) ;  and  on  evaporating  the  ether,  dissolving 
tlie  residue  in  alcohol,  filtering,  and  evaporating  with  addition  of  water,  stellate  groups 
of  yellow  needles  are  obtained,  which  are  not  altered  by  repeated  solution,  boiling, 
and  precipitation.  They  gave,  by  analysis  of  two  specimens,  58'87  and  60-239  per  cent, 
carbon,  4'66  and  4'18  hydrogen.  The  crystals  were  somewhat  soluble  in  pure  ether, 
sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol.  The  solution  gives  with  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  a  brick-red  precipitate ;  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  blood-red  liquid,  and  afterwards 
reduced  silver.  Hence,  and  from  the  analysis,  BoUey  concludes  that  this  substance  is 
quercetin  {q.  v.) 

CHB'g'SOTII.E.    See  Serpentine. 

CSJUSiAiaiOSE.    UncrystaUisable  sugar.    (See  Sugae.) 

CHirsiTE.    See  OuvDra:. 

CHV^E.  (Lehmann,  GinelirHs  Ilandhuch,  viii.  216  ;  Physiological  Chemistry,  ii. 
281. — Pelouze  and  Fremy,  Traite,  vi.  162). — Chyle  is  that  portion  of  the  products  of 
digestion  which  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteal  vessels  terminating  in  the  inner  surface  of 
the  small  intestines,  chiefly  tlie  jejunum,  and  thence  passing  by  numerous  converging 
streams  into  the  main  trunk  of  the  absorbent  system,  called  the  thoracic  duct,  through 
which  it  is  gradually  poured  into  the  blood  of  the  left  subclavian  vein,  at  a  short  distance 
before  it  enters  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

The  pliysical  properties  of  chyle  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  animal  to 
which  it  belongs,  the  condition  of  the  animal,  whether  lately  fed  or  fasting,  and  the 
nature  of  the  food  which  has  been  taken.  Chyle  obtained  from  the  thoracic  duct 
diiring  digestion,  is  an  opalescent,  milky,  yellowish-white  or  pale  red  liquid,  having  a 
faint,  peculiar  odour,  a  somewhat  saline  and  mawkish  taste,  and  very  weak  alkaline 
reaction;  its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1-012  to  1-022.  Nine  or  ten  minutes  after 
removal  from  the  vessels,  it  coagulates  ;  the  coagulum,  which  contracts  in  from  two  to 
four  hours,  is  smaller  in  bulk  compared  with  the  serum  than  that  of  blood ;  it  is  very  soft, 
easily  torn,  and  sometimes  gelatinous.  If  of  a  yellow  colour,  it  generally  becomes  some- 
what reddish  on  exposure  to  the  air,  an  effect  especially  observed  in  the  chyle  of 
horses.  The  serum  of  chyle,  after  separation  from  the  coagulum,  is  never  quite  cleai- ; 
it  does  not  usoally  become  turbid  when  mixed  with  water ;  on  boiling  with  water,  a 
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milky  turbidity  appears  in  the  liquid,  which,  however,  generally  deposits  only  a  few 
Email  clots.  Acetic  acid  often  produces  a  turbidity  in  the  serum,  and  the  fUtered 
liquid  when  evaporated  exhibits  on  its  surface,  colourless,  transparent  films  of  albumi- 
nate of  sodium.  Ether  does  not  coagulate  chyle-serum,  but  ren<lers  it  clearer,  and 
between  the  ether  and  the  serum  there  is  formed  a  cream-like  stratum  of  a  du'ty 
yellowish-white  colour. 

The  chyle  of  birds,  amphibia,  and  fishes,  is  nearly  transparent  and  colourless  ;  in 
horses,  it  is  of  a  deeper  red  coloiu'  than  in  any  other  animals  which  have  been 
examined  with  reference  to  this  subject.  That  of  carnivora  is  comparatively  thick  and 
milky  ;  that  of  herbivora,  thinner  and  more  transparent ;  in  cats,  it  is  of  a  perfectly 
miUty  whiteness,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  their  food.  During  digestion,  the 
chyle  is  for  the  most  part  very  turbid ;  at  other  times  it  forms  a  faintly  opalescent 
fluid,  exhibiting  a  reddish  colour  only  in  the  thoracic  duet. 

The  morphological  elements  of  the  chyle,  are:  1.  Extremely  small  granules,  consist- 
ing of  drops  of  fat  enclosed  in  an  albuminous  envelope. — 2.  Granules  bound  together 
by  a  hyaHne  substance,  with  or  without  nuclei,  and  separate  granules  with  distinct 
nucleus. — 3.  The  so-called  chyle-cells,  0-002  to  0  0055  of  a  line  in  diameter,  the  granules 
of  which  mostly  become  visible  on  addition  of  water  or  acetic  acid. — 4.  The  transition 
forms  of  the  several  structm-es  fi-om  the  more  simple  to  the  more  complex. — 6.  A  small 
quantity  of  coloured  blood-cells,  especially  in  the  chyle  of  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  chemical  constituents  of  chyle  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  intercellular 
fluid  of  the  blood.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  obtain  chyle  of  constant  composition, 
partly  because  it  varies  with  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food  taken,  partly  because 
it  is  always  more  or  less  mixed  with  lymph  and  blood. 

The of  chyle  is  in  general  less  contractile  and  more  gelatinous  than  that  of 
blood ;  like  the  fibrin  of  many  pathological  exudations,  and  that  of  fish,  it  sometimes 
redissolves  after  coagulation,  especially  if  heated ;  it  is  usually  destitute  of  the  fibrous 
structiu-e  of  blood-fibrin ;  dissolves  very  easily  in  dilute  alkalis,  carbonic  acid,  and 
organic  acids;  also,  after  awhile,  in  solution  of  nitre,  and  even  in  sal-ammoniac;  from 
its  solution  in  acetic  acid,  it  is  completely  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac,  and  from  its 
solution  in  sal-ammoniac  by  acetic  acid. 

The  albumin  of  chyle  contains  a  larger  amount  of  alkali  than  that  of  blood  ;  it  is 
not  rendered  tm-bid,  even  by  very  great  dilution  with  water ;  when  boiled,  it  f^rms, 
not  coherent  flocks,  but  a  milk-white  opaque  liquid  ;  on  evaporation,  colourless  films 
form  on  the  surface.  The  aqueous  extract  of  the  chyle-residue  has  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction  ;  on  neutralising  it  with  acetic  acid,  a  turbidity  is  produced,  which  afterwards 
redissolves;  on  subsequently  adding  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  copious  precipitate  is 
formed.  The  original  aqueous  extract  becomes  strongly  turbid  by  boUiug  with  sal- 
ammoniac,  also  on  addition  of  nitric  acid.  From  chyle-allnimin  exhausted  with  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  Lehmann  obtained  2-068  per  cent,  of  ash,  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  alkaline  salt  which  effervesced  with  acids. 

Tlie/((^  of  chyle  is  mostly  unsaponified  in  the  smaller  lacteals,  saponified  in  the 
thoracic  duct.    Chyle  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  crystallisable  fat. 

The  existence  of  sugar  in  chyle  is  doubtful ;  that  of  Ijilc-constituents,  though  pro- 
bable, has  not  been  demonstrated.  Lactic  acid  was  found  by  Lehmann  in  the  chyle  of 
two  horses,  one  of  which  had  been  fed  two  hours  before  death,  with  oats,  the  other  with 
starch. 

Chyle  is  very  rich  in  alkalis,  combined  partly  -with  albumin,  partly  with  lactic  and 
eebacic  acids ;  hence  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  ash  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction, 
and  effervesces  with  acids.  Sul2)fiatfs  of  the  alkali- metals  are  found  in  the  ash,  but 
not  in  the  chyle  itself.  Sulphocyanidcs  are  not  found.  Alkaline  phosphates  occur  in 
small  quantity  only,  even  after  the  digestion  of  vegetable  food.  ThecMuridcs  of  sodium 
and  potassium  occur  in  large  quantity. 

Iro7i  is  found  in  the  serum  of  chyle,  but  its  presence  may  be  due  to  admixed  blood- 
eeUs. 

During  fasting  or  scanty  nutrition,  the  chyle  is  poorer  in  solid  constituents,  espe- 
cially fat,  and  consequently  has  a  turbid  but  not  a  milky  appearance. 

Food  rich  in  fat,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  increases  the  quantity  of  fat  in  the 
chyle. 

In  the  contents  of  the  thoracic  duct,  two  hours  after  death,  of  a  man  killed  by 
drowning,  Eees  found  98-48  per  cent,  water,  T'OS  albumin,  with  traces  of  fibrin,  0-56 
aqueous  extract,  0-5  alcoholic  extract,  0-44  chloride,  carbonate,  and  sulphate  of  potas- 
sium, with  traces  of  phosphate  of  potassium  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  0-92  fatty  matters. 

F.  Simon  has  given  the  following  analyses  of  the  chylo  of  three  horses,  the  first  fed 
on  peas,  the  other  two  on  oats : 
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I. 

II. 

III. 

949-670 

928-000 

916-000 

1-186 

10-010 

0-900 

42-717 

46-430 

60-530 

0-440 

0-805 

0-900 

Hematosin  

0-474 

trace 

5-691 

Extractive  matter  and  ptyaKn 

8-360 

6-320 

5-265 

Chloride  and  lactate  of  sodium  with  traces  of 

calcium-salts  

7-300 

6-700 

Sulphate  and  phosphate  of  calcium  with  traces 

of  oxide  of  iron  ...... 

1-100 

0-850 

1002-847 

998-965 

996-836 

The  first  of  these  analyses  does  not,  however,  admit  of  direct  comparison  with  the 
others,  as  it  evidently  applies  to  the  organic  matter  alone. 

In  the  chyle  of  a  cat,  Nasse  found  in  1000  pts. :  905-7  water,  and  94-3  solid  matter, 
consisting  of  1-3  fibrin,  32-7  fatty  matter,  48-9  albumin,  globiiles  resembling  those  of 
the  blood,  and  extractive  matter,  7'1  chloride  of  sodium,  2-3  other  soluble  salts,  trace 
of  iron,  and  2-0  earthy  salts. 

CHVMSi.  This  name,  now  but  little  used,  was  applied  to  the  products  of  digestion 
contained  in  the  small  intestines,  before  they  have  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
bile  and  pancreatic  juice. 

CHVnsosXDf.  A  peculiar  nitrogenous  matter  existing  in  the  gastric  juice  {q.  v.) ; 
also  called  jiepsin  or  gastcrase. 

CH-JfTOPHiriSiITB.  A  name  applied  by  Hausmann  to  certain  slags  from  blast- 
furnaces, having  a  broadly  laminar  structure.  They  are  mainly  ferrous  silicates, 
2Fe-0.3SiO-,  the  iron  being  partly  replaced  by  calcium  and  the  silica  by  alumina. 
(Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1850,  pp.  26,  710;  1851,  p.  768;  1856,  p.  842.) 

CHirTOBTSSiBITB.  Eadiate  blast-furnace  slags,  having  the  composition  of 
augite,  M-SiO'' or  M'-'O.SiO-,  the  sUica  being  partly  replaced  by  alumina.  (Haus- 
mann, Jaliresb.  d.  Chem.  1856,  p.  843.) 

CXBOTIinUC  CITIUXITGIX.  An  East  Indian  fern,  the  hairy  stem  of  which  is 
much  used  as  a  means  of  arresting  hsemorrhage.  It  contains  wax,  resin,  tannic  acid, 
crenic  acid,  &c.    (v.  Bemmelen,  Viertelj.  pr.  Pharm.  v.  321.) 

CXCBlft  iiaXETXWUBI.  The  Chkhpca. — The  hairs  of  the  stem,  leaves,  and 
other  parts  of  tliis  plant  exude  an  acid  liquid,  containing  oxalic,  acetic,  and  perhaps 
malic  acid,  and,  according  to  Dispan,  another  acid  peculiar  to  the  plant. 

CXCHOaEVSX  aWBIVXA.    See  Endive. 

CXCKOHXUnZ  SSTT-JTBUS.  Chicory. —  The  root  of  this  plant  is  extensively 
used  for  mixing  with  coffee.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  the 
organic  part  of  the  wild  and  cultivated  varieties,  as  determined  by  v.  Bibra : 

Cultivated.  -Wild. 


Fat,  insoluble  in  alcohol   0-07  0-47 

Eesin   0-84  0-96 

Organic  acid,  precipitable  only  by  subacetate  of  lead  .  1-01  1-18 

Organic  acid,  precipitable  also  by  the  neutral  acetate  .  2-54  2-51 

Sugar   22-08  37-81 

Inulin   19-12  10-90 

Albumin   0-12  0-15 

Tannic  acid  and  volatile  oil   trace  trace 

Woody  fibre   64-21  46-00 

99-99  99-98 


The  chief  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  two  varieties  appears  to  be  in  the  re- 
lative proportions  of  inulin  and  sugar. 

Anderson. (Highland  Agric.  Soc.  Journ.  1853,  p.  61)  found  in  a  specimen  of  chicory 
cultivated  in  Yorkshire,  1-6  per  cent,  nitrogen  and  3-6  ash  ;  in  another,  from  theneio-h- 
bourhood  of  Glasgow,  1-5  per  cent,  nitrogen  and  6-7  ash.  ° 

The  leaves  contain  in  100  pts.  90-9  water  and  1-42  ash.  (Anderson.) 

Tlio  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  root  and  leaves  of  chicory,  as  determined  by 
Anderson  Qoa.  cit.\  and  by  Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell  (Chem.  Soc. 
Qu.  J.  ix.  45),  is  as  follows: 
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Composition  of  Chicohy-Asu  in  100  pts. 


Root. 

Leaves. 

Anderson. 

Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell. 

Andi  rson. 

Darkest 

Scotch. 

Yorkshire. 

English 

English. 

Foreign. 

Guernsey 

(Yorkshire.) 

Potash 

34-6 

65-2 

37  07 

27-13 

40-20 

41-41 



jr-r 

8ocl;i 

8-9 

K'99 

16  46 

2-77 

4-92 

Lime 

10-1 

7-9 

10  3-1 

10-53 

0-79 

(i-8.) 

1  r3 

Magnesia  . 

C-7 

4-1 

5  H3 

7-87 

4-00 

4-97 

20 

Ferric  oxide    .  • 

0-8 

1-0 

4-22 

3-41 

7-24 

4  S5 

1  0 

Silica 

4-4 

1-3 

3-81 

2-Gl 

12-75 

10-52 

0  8 

Sulphuric  acid  (an- 

11-48 

7-32 

hydride) 

15-2 

6-2 

10-95 

7-76 

7'  1 

Phosphoric  acid  (an- 

hydride)      .  . 

16  2 

130 

11-81 

12-29 

9-00 

8-59 

7-1 

Chloride  of  potassium 

2  3 

1-6 

sodium  . 

30 

8-8 

1  1 

Chlorine  . 

5- 40 

5-10 

4-39 

5-89 

Carbonic  acid  (anhy- 

dride) . 

1-97 

3-14 

,3-81 

4-12 

20-5 

99-9 

99-8 

100-49 

100-02 

9U-.53 

99-58 

99-7 

AVhen  chicory-root  is  roasted,  several  volatile  products  are  given  off,  and  on  con- 
densing them,  a  yello-ndsh  liquid  is  obtained,  -which  has  a  sharp  unpleasant  odour, 
colours  tlie  skin  permanent.ly  dark  bro-wn,  and  contains  tannic  acid.  The  aqueous 
infusion  of  the  roasted  chicory  contains  sugar,  a  bitter  substance,  empyreumatic  oil, 
substances  -which  exert  a  strong  reducing  action  on  gold  and  silver-salts,  and  organic 
acids  preeipitable  by  lead-salts.  It  has  a  disagreeable  taste,  and,  if  taken  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  produces  nausea  and  sometimes  giddiness.  (Haudw.  d.  Chem. 
ii.  [2]  24.) 

CECUTIWE.  An  alkaloid  but  little  Icno-wn,  said  to  exist  in  the  -water-hemlock, 
Ciciita  virvsa.  (P o lex,  Arch.  Pharm.  xviii.  174.  —  Wittstein,  Buchner's  Eepert. 
xviii.  19.) 

CIBSR.  A  fermented  liquor  prepared  from  apples.  Large  quantities  of  it  are 
made  in  Herefordshire,  Devonshire,  and  the  adjoining  counties  ;  in  the  counties  of 
Waterford  and  Cork  in  Ireland  ;  in  Normandy  and  Picardy  in  Prance;  in  Belgium;  in 
Germany ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  apples  used  in  the  preparation  of  cider,  ripen  at  different  seasons ;  in  this 
countrj',  the  earliest  begin  to  fall  from  the  trees  at  the  end  of  September,  but  the  ma- 
jority do  not  attain  their  maturity  till  about  the  end  of  November  or  the  beginning  of 
December. 

To  make  good  cider,  it  is  necessary  tiiat  the  apples  be  quite  ripe,  to  ensure  -which,  it 
is  customary  to  leave  them  to  ripen  for  a  month  or  more  after  gathering ;  they  must 
not,  however,  be  allo-wed  to  get  over-ripe,  otherwise  the  quantity  of  sugar  "will  lUminish. 
The  average  proportion  of  sugar  in  apples  at  different  stages  of  maturity,  has  been 
found  to  be  as  follo-ws: 

Unripe,  Eipe.  Over-ripe. 

4-90  11-00  7'95 

To  make  cider,  the  apples  are  thrown  into  a  circular  stone  trough,  usually  about 
18ft.  in  diameter,  called  the  chase,  round  which  the  r miner,  a  hea^'y  circidar  stone,  is 
turned  by  one  or  sometimes  by  t-wo  horses;  the  pulpy  fruit  or  "  mist"  is  then  enclosed 
in  coarse  hair-cloths,  and  subjected  to  pressure  by  a  scre-w-press,  and  the  brown  juice 
which  exudes  is  poured  into  casks  placed  either  out  of  doors,  or  in  sheds  where  there  is 
a  free  current  of  au\  Sometimes  the  dry  residue  which  remains  in  the  bags,  is  mixed 
with  water,  ground  again,  and  the  liquor  pressed  out  as  before.  This  latter  product 
makes  what  is  called  "  water-cider,"  a  thin  unpalatable  liquor  which  is  given  to  the 
labourers  early  in  the  year. 

About  tliree  or  fom-  days  after  the  juice  has  been  transfeiTed  to  the  casks,  it  begins 
to  ferment,  the  thick  heavier  parts  then  subsiding  to  the  bottom,  while  the  lighter 
become  clear  bright  cider.  This  is  then  racked  off  into  anotlier  cask,  and  the  sediment 
is  put  to  strain  through  linen  bags,  the  liquid  which  oozes  through  being  restored. 

The  fermentation  is  the  most  deKeate  part  of  the  process  ;  slight  fermentation  leaves 
the  liquor  thick  and  -unpalatable  ;  rapid  fermentation  impairs  its  strengh  and  dm-abilty ; 
and  excessive  fermentation  makes  it  sour,  harsh,  and  thin.  Other  things  being  equal, 
that  cider  wiU  probably  prove  the  best  in  which  the  vinous  fermentation  has  proceeded 
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slowly,  and  has  not  been  allowed  to  pass  into  the  acetous,  If  the  cider  does  not  clear 
spontaneously,  finings,  such  as  isinglass,  eggs,  or  blood,  are  added,  as  in  the  preparation 
of  beer. 

At  the  beginning  of  January,  the  cider  is  moved  into  cellars,  where,  by  large 
growers,  it  is  frequently  stored  in  casks  of  great  capacity,  containing  1000,  1500,  or 
even  2000  g;iUons.  In  March,  the  liquor  is  bunged  down ;  it  is  then  fit  for  sale,  and 
may  be  used  soon  afterwards,  though  it  will  greatly  improve  by  keeping.  For  bottled 
or  eifervescing  cider,  the  liquor  should  be  bottled  or  wired  down  in  the  September  or 
October  after  it  is  made ;  some  persons  prefer  an  earlier  time,  the  end  of  April  or  the 
beginning  of  May.  A  more  eiFervescent  liquid  is  thus  obtained,  but  considerable  loss 
occurs  from  the  bursting  of  bottles.    {Penny  Cydopadia.) 

The  strongest  cider  contains  in  100  volumes,  9-87  volumes  of  alcohol  of  92  per  cent. ; 
the  weakest,  5  2\  volumes.  (Brande.) 

CXIUXCXC  ACID.    C'*H-«0-  =  ^"-^'glo.    (Carius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv. 

147.) — An  acid,  belonging  to  the  oleic  series,  contained  in  the  fetid  oUy  liquid  ejected 
by  a  kind  of  bug  (Bhaphigastcr  punctipmnis)  when  irritated.  To  prepare  it,  the  in- 
sects are  treated  with  strong  alcohol,  which  extracts  a  brown  resinous  substance,  then 
macerated  with  cold  ether.  The  solution  thus  obtained,  yields  the  acid  by  evaporation, 
as  a  coloured  mass  ;  it  is  purified  by,  converting  it  into  a  barium-salt,  washing  with 
water  and  with  dilute  alcohol,  then  decomposing  the  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
drying  the  resulting  fat  between  40°  and  50°  C.  Two  or  three  hundred  of  the  insects 
yield  about  12  grms.  of  the  fatty  acid :  the  insects  freed  from  fat  and  dried,  weighed 
23  grms. 

Cimicic  acid  is  a  yellow  crystaUiue  mass,  having  a  peculiar  rancid  odour :  lighter 
than  water  and  insoluble  therein ;  very  little  soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  in  ether,  from 
which  it  crystallises  by  slow  evaporation  in  stellate  groups  of  colourless  needles.  It 
melts  at  44°  C,  and,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yields,  besides  gases,  an  oU 
wliich  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  appears  to  contain  some  uudecomposed  acid. 

Cimicic  acid,  treated  with  pentacMoride  of  phosphorus,  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  and  forms  a  liquid  which,  when  shaken  up  with  cold  water,  yields  chloride  of 
cimicyl,  C'^H-'O.Cl,  as  a  heavy  oU,  which  solidifies  at  about  44°  C,  does  not  crys- 
tallise distinctly  ;  dissolves  in  ether  without  alteration ,  is  immediately  decomposed 
by  alcohol  into  cimicic  ether  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  by  potash  into  cimicate  and 
chloride  of  potassium. 

Cimicic  acid  in  alcoholic  solution  is  strongly  acid.  It  dissolves  easily,  with  aid  of 
heat,  in  aqueous  alkalis. 

The  cimicatcs  have  the  composition  C^ffTMO^  Those  of  the  alkali-metals 
dissolve  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  a  larger  quantity  renders  the  solutions 
opalescent ;  they  froth  with  soap-solution,  and  are  precipitated  from  their  aqueous 
solutions  by  excess  of  alkali  and  by  chloride  of  sodium.  The  cimicates  of  the  earth- 
metals  and  heavy  metals  are  nearly  or  quite  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  the  lead- 
salt  only  appears  to  be  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  The  silver-salt  blackens  quickly 
when  exposed  to  light. 

Cimicate  of  Ethyl,  C'^H-(C"H^)0^,  obtained  by  treating  chloride  of  cimicyl  with 
vrith  alcohol  and  precipitating  by  water,  is  a  light  yellow  oU,  smelling  like  the  free 
acid,  but  stronger :  it  is  lighter  than  water ;  does  not  solidify  at  0°  C  ;  dissolves  readily 
in  alcohol ;  turns  brown  when  heated. 

CXnimoii.    Syn.  with  Htbbidb  of  Ctmnamyl  (p.  988). 

CinXM'SrXi.  Lowig's  name  for  the  radicle  C^H',  which  he  supposes  to  exist  in 
cinnamic  acid. 

CXnXOXiXTE  or  CXIMEOXXAIT  EARTH,  the  cimolia  of  Pliny,  which  was  used 
by  the  ancients  both  medioiaally  and  for  cleaning  cloths,  and  which  has  been  con- 
founded with  fuUer's  earth  and  tobacco-pipe  clay,  is  found  in  the  island  of  Argentiera, 
the  ancient  Cimolus,  also  in  Bohemia  and  in  Eussia.  It  is  of  a  light  greyish-white 
colour,  acquiring  superficially  a  reddish  tint  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  massive ;  of 
an  earthy,  uneven,  more  or  less  slaty  fracture ;  opaque  when  shaved  with  a  knife, 
smooth,  and  of  a  greasy  lustre  ;  tenacious,  so  as  not  ■without  diflBeulty  to  be  powdered  or 
broken  ;  and  adhering  pretty  firmly  to  the  tongue.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2'18 — 2'30. 
It  is  immediately  penetrated  by  water,  and  splits  into  thin  laminae  of  a  curved  slaty 
form.  Triturated  with  water,  it  forms  a  pappy  mass;  and  100  grains  will  give  to  three 
ounces  of  water  the  appearance  and  consistence  of  a  thickish  cream.  If  left  to  dry 
after  being  thus  ground,  it  detaches  itself  in  hard  bands,  somewhat  flexible,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  pulverise  than  before. 

Whenitisground  with  wat  er,  and  applied  to  silk  or  woollen  fabrics  greased  with  oil  of 
almonds,  the  oil  is  completely  discharged  by  a  slight  washing  in  water,  after  the  stitflfs 
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have  been  liung  up  a  day  to  dry,  without  the  least  injury  to  the  beauty  of  the  colour. 
It  is  still  used  Ly  the  Eatives  of  Argentiera  for  the  same  purposes  as  of  old. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  cimolite:  — a.  From  Argentiera,  by  Klaproth:  — 
b.  From  Alexandrowski  in  Kussia,  by  lUmoff :  —  c.  A  pseudomorph  of  augite  (also 
called  ayiauxiU  ),  from  the  decomposed  basalt  of  Bilin,  Bohemia,  by  Eammelsberg:  — 
d.  Also  caW^qA.  pelikanite,  from  the  decomposed  granite  of  Kiew  in  Eussia,  by  Oucha- 
koff.    {Raniindshcrg's  Mincralchemie,  p.  683.) 

SiO-  Al'O'  Fe'O'   Ca^O       Mg=0     K'O      P^O'  H'O 

a.  63-00  23-00  1-25        _         _         _         _  12  00  =  99-25 

b.  63-52  23-55  _____  12-00  =  99  07 

c.  62-30  24-23  —        0-83        _         _         _  12-34  =  99-70 

d.  65-66  22-84  0-44        —       0-56       0-30       0-17  9-31  =  99-28 


The  first  three  analyses  agree  nearly  with  the  formula  2Al'0^.9SiO-  +  6aq.,  which  is 
that  of  a  sesquisilicate,  and  reducible  to  2«(!^0.3SiO- +  2aq.  or  a/^SiO^SiO'-^  +  2aq.  ;  the 
fourth  contains  the  same  proportions  of  silica  and  alumina,  but  only  4  at.  water, 
2A1^0l9SiO-+4aq. 

Cimolite  appears  to  be  formed  from  augite  containing  alumina  and  magnesia,  by  the 
action  of  infiltrating  waters  containing  carbonic  acid,  which  can-y  away  the  magnesia, 
leaving  a  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium  ;  an  addition  of  alumina  may  probably  take 
place  through  the  accompanying  decomposition  of  associated  felspar.    (Dana,  ii.  164.) 

CXSfikCROXi.    A  product  of  the  action  of  iodine  on  wormseed  oil  {q.  v.) 

CI>I'2:BEN'S  and  CXIi'ja:BE:n'&-CA,M:PHOR.  Constituents  of  wormseed-oil, 
according  to  Hirzel. 

CXM'SiPHA.NE,  CINJEPHETIE,  CZXTJEPROirx:.  Products  obtained,  accord- 
iuT  to  nirzel,  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  wormseed-oil  {q.  v.) 

CnvCHOn'A.  bark.  Cortex  China,  C.  Peruviamis,  Quinquina,  Cascarilla. — 
This  name  is  applied  to  the  bark  of  the  stem  and  branches  of  various  species  of  Cin- 
chona and  other  genera  of  the  order  Rubiacca,  sub-order  Cinchonca.  Those  which  are 
obtained  from  trees  of  the  genus  Cinchona,  are  called  true  cinchona  barks;  they 
contain  quinine  and  cinchonine,  and  have  long  been  known  for  their  antifebrile  pro- 
perties ;  the  barks  of  the  other  genera  of  the  sub-order  above-mentioned,  chiefly 
Ladcnhcrgia  and  ExosUmma,  are  called  false  cinchona  barks  ;  they  contain  certain 
proximate  principles,  likewise  found  in  the  true  cincliona  barks,  namely  quinic  acid, 
quinovic  acid,  quinotannic  acid,  and  cinchona-red,  but  no  alkaloids. 

The  antifebrile  barks  were  first  introduced  into  Europie  from  Peru,  about  the  year 
1638,  by  the  Countess  of  Chinchon,  wife  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru  (in  whose  honoiir  the 
name  Cinchona  was  given  to  the  genus  by  Linnfeus),  and  a  few  years  later  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  soon  acquired  great  celebrity  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers,  being 
known  by  the  names  Pidvis  Coniitissa,  Jcsuiticus,  Cardinalis,  Patrum.  The  trees 
which  yield  them  were  first  recognised  and  described,  about  a  centui-y  later,  by  the 
French  astronomer  La  Condamine,  in  his  joui-ney  in  Peru. 

The  true  cinchonas  grow  on  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras,  from  western 
Venezuela  to  northern  Bolivia,  between  10°  K  and  19°  S.  latitude,  in  a  narrow  zone 
extending  tlirough  a  vertical  height  of  about  6400  feet.  The  barks  which  are  richest 
in  alkaloids,  and  are  exported  (Cascai-illo's  Jino's),  occur  most  abundantly  from  7°N. 
to  15°  S.  latitude,  and  as  they  require  a  cool  moist  climate,  they  occupy  the  region 
from  11,150  to  6400  feet  above  the  sea-level,  whilst  those  which  contain  smaller 
quantities  of  the  alkaloids,  and  are  therefore  not  fit  for  exportation,  occupiy  a  warmer 
and  drier  zone,  between  6400  and  4800  feet  in  vertical  height.  With  these  also  are 
found  the  Ladmbcrgias,  which  produce  false  cinchona  barks  ;  they  extend  also  2000 
feet  lower  through  the  tropical  part  of  the  continent.  The  Exostcmmas,  which  also 
produce  false  cinchona  barks,  inhabit  only  the  hot  zone,  and  are  found  not  only  on 
the  continent,  but  on  the  islands.  Since  1853,  the  most  highly  prized  cinchonas  have 
been  successfully  cultivated  in  Java.  The  cultivation  has  also  been  attempted  in 
Algeria  and  in  India. 

The  collection  of  the  bark  takes  place  in  New  Granada  at  all  times  of  the  year  ; 
in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  only  in  the  dry  season.  The  inner  bark  of  the  stems  and  larger 
branches,  after  having  been  freed  from  the  outer  bark,  is  very  carefully  dried  over  a 
fire  for  three  or  four  weeks,  the  weight  of  the  dried  products  being  about  one-third  of 
that  of  the  fresh  bark.  According  to  Karsten,  a  tree  60  feet  higli  and  5  feet  in 
diameter,  yields  about  10  cwt.  of  dry  bark  ;  but  such  specimens  are  not  often  met  with. 
In  Ecuador  and  northern  Peru,  the  bark  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  branches  ;  in 
sf)uthcrn  Peru  and  Bolivia,  from  both  stems  and  branches ;  it  is  dried  in  the  sun, 
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either  in  the  forest  itself,  or  in  drier  situations  lower  down  the  hill-side.  According 
to  Pasteur,  the  process  of  diying  in  the  sun  is  injurious. 

The  TEtTE  CINCHONA  BABKs  knowH  in  commerce,  are  of  three  kinds,  grey  or  hrown, 
yellow,  and  red.  They  come  to  market  either  in  rolled  quills,  or  in  flat  or  hollowed 
oblong  pieces  of  veiy  yarious  dimensions.  They  have  a  more  or  less  splinterj'-fibrous 
texture,  contain  the  cinchona  aUtaloids,  quinine,  cmcIiouLue,  quinidine,  &c.,  and  when 
coarsely  powdered  and  heated  in  a  test-tube,  give  off  a  red  tar. 

a.  Grey  Cinchon  a-barka.  China  fusca  a.  grisca. —  These  barks  are  obtained 
from  the  branches,  and  have  therefore  the  form  of  quills;  they  are  whitish  on  the 
outside,  with  spots  of  grey,  greyish-brown  or  brown,  sometimes  black,  fine-fissured,  of 
even  fracture,  splintery  only  on  the  inner  surface,  and  contain  more  cinchonine  than 
quinine.  Five  species  are  enumerated,  namely,  Huanoco,  Loxa,  Pseudoloxa,  Hiiaina- 
lies.  And.  pale  Ja^  n  bark. 

b.  Yellow  or  Orange-yellow  barks.  Cinchonaflava  s.  aurantiaca. — These  barks 
are  obtained  from  the  stems  and  larger  branches,  and  consist  wholly  or  nearly  so  of 
the  bass  or  inner  bark  ;  hence  they  have  a  fibrous  or  splint ei-y  texture.  The  alkaloids 
contained  in  them  are  chiefly  quinine  and  quinidine.  The  most  important  species  is 
the  Eoyal,  King's  or  Calls  aya  bark,  of  which  there  are  tliree  varieties,  viz. — 
1.  Fine  Calisaya  bark,  from  C.  Calisaya,  which  occurs  either  in  quills  or  rolls,  of 
1  toli  inches  diameter,  partly  covered  with  the  outer  bark,  and  is  then  called  Cinchona 
Calisaya  tecta  s.  convoluta;  or  in  flat  plates  destitute  of  outer  bark  ;  C.  Calisaya  nuda 
s.  plana;  this  last  variety  is  the  richest  of  all  the  barks  in  alkaloids. — 2.  C.  Calisaya 
morada,  from  C.  Boliviana;  and  3.  C.  Calisaya  fibrosa  s.  scrobiciilata.  There 
are  four  other  species  of  yellow  bark,  viz.  Cusco  bark  (Weddell) ;  Carthagena  or 
Bogota  baric,  also  called  Cinchona  flava  fibrosa;  Cinchona  fiava  dura;  a.n(k 
Cinchona  Pitaya. 

c.  Bed  Barks.  Cinchona  rubra. — These  barks  are  obtained  from  the  stems 
and  larger  branches ;  they  are  mostly  of  brown-red  colour,  with  proportionately  thick 
outer  bark,  and  strong  fibrous  or  splintery  bass.  They  contain  more  quinine  than 
cinchonine.  The  species  are  Cinchona  rubra  suberosa,  from  C.  succirubra  and  C. 
r  ubra  dura. 

False  cinchona  bahks  are  derived  chiefly  from  trees  of  the  genera  Ladenbergia 
and  Exostemma.  They  occur  in  rolls,  half  rolls,  or  flat  pieces,  having  a  pre-eminently 
corky  texture.  They  contain  no  cinchona  alkaloids,  and  when  coarsely  pulverised  and 
heated  in  a  test-tube,  yield  nothing  but  a  dirty  yellow  or  brown  tar.  The  species  are: 
1.  Cinchona  d  c  Par  a,  ohiameAfvoma,  Ladenbergia. — 2.  Cinchona  nova  Grana- 
t  ens  is,  from  Ladenbergia  oblongifolia  or  magnifolia.  Pelletier  and  Caventou  found  in 
it  quinovic  acid  and  an  alkaloid ;  Winckler  found  quinovic  acid  and  cinchona-bitter ; 
Hlasiwetz  found  quinic  acid,  quinovic  acid,  quino-tannic  acid,  and  cinchona-red.— 
3.  Cinchon  a  nova  Brasiliensi  s,  txom Ladenbergia Eiedelana,  said  to  contain  quiuic 
and  quinovic  acids. — 4.  Cinchona  alba  Gr anatensis,  from  L.  macrocarpa,  said 
to  contain  alkaloids,  but  the  statement  is  doubtful. — 5.  Cinchona  bicolorata  s. 
Atacamee,  s.  Pitoya,  said  to  contain  an  alkaloid  pitoyine.  —  6.  Cinchona 
Caribcsa,  from  E.vostemma  Cetribcsum,  contains  quinovic  acid. — 7.  Cinchona  Sta. 
Lucia,  s.  Piton,  s.  Martinicensis,  from  Exostemma fioribundion. 

The  organic  constituents  of  cinchona  barks,  are  quinine,  cinchonine,  and  two  or 
three  isomeric  modifications  of  those  bases  ;  aricine ;  quinic,  quinovic  and  quinotannic 
acids;  cuichona-red;  a  yellow  colouring  matter;  a  green  fatty  matter;  a  small  quantity 
of  volatile  oil,  having  the  odour  of  the  bark ;  together  with  starch,  gum,  and  woody  fibre. 

The  ash  of  cinchona  barks  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  varies  in 
quantity  from  0-58  per  cent,  (in  Calisaya  bark),  to  3-4  (in  ash-bark  or  pale  Jaen 
bark).  The  acids  of  the  bark  are  neutralised,  partly  by  the  lime,  partly  by  the  alka- 
loids, and  accordingly  analysis  appears  to  show  that  the  lime  diminishes  in  proportion 
as  the  bark  is  richer  in  alkaloids.  Some  barks,  e.g.  Calisaya  and  Huanoco,  yield  ashes 
of  a  green  colour,  arising  from  manganate  of  potassium  (Puttfarcken,  Pharm. 
J.  Trans,  xi.  129).  Eeichel  found  iu  the  ash  of  various  cinchona  barks,  potash,  lime, 
magnesia,  silica,  and  sulphuric  acid,  with  smaller  quantities  of  alumina,  iron,  manga- 
nese, phosphoric  acid,  and  chlorine. 

The  first  chemical  examination  of  cinchona  bark  appears  to  have  been  made  in  1785 
by  Hermbstadt,  who  obtained  from  it  the  calcium-salt  of  quinic  acid,  which  he 
designated  as  essential  salt  of  quinine.  Schneider  in  1807  and  Vanqnelin  in  1808, 
separated  qninic  acid  from  the  calcium-salt.  Quinotannic  acid  was  discovered  by 
Deyeux  in  1793,  and  obtained  in  more  definite  form  by  St!>guin,  in  1797.  Cinchona- 
bitter  and  cinchona -red  were  obtained  from  red  cinchona  bark  by  Eeuss  in  1810. 
At  this  time,  ten  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids,  Berzeliiis  made 
a  quantitative  examination  of  a  yellowish-bro^vu  cinchona  hark,  and  found  in  it  O'o 
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per  cent,  of  green  soft  resin,  which  quickly  hardened,  7'35  quinotannic  acid,  6-87  bitter 
syrupy  extract  (this  contained  the  alkaloids),  2-5  quiuate  of  potassium  and  quinate 
of  calcium,  coloured  by  a  small  quantity  of  extractive  deposit,  1-25  extractive 
deposit  dissolved  out  by  carbonate  of  potassium,  2-70  amylaceous  gum  and  7375  woody 
fibre. 

Cinchonine  appears  to  have  been  obtained  in  an  impure  state  by  Gomez  of  Lisbon 
in  1811;  but  its  true  natui-e  remained  unluiown  till  1820,  when  Houton-Labillardiere 
fh-st  di-ew  attention  to  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  substance  obtained  by  Gomez,  and 
communicated  his  observations  to  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  who,  in  tlie  same  year,  sue- 
ceede«l  in  isolating, first  cinchonine,  and  afterwards  quinine,  and  in  proving  them 
to  be  true  vegetable  alkaloids.  Several  isomeric  modifications  of  these  alkaloids  were 
afterwards  discovered  and  variously  named;  but  according  to  Pasteur  (Compt.  rand, 
xxxvi.  26 ;  xxxvii.  110),  whose  results  appear  to  be  the  most  exact,  their  number  may 
be  reduced  to  four,  namely,  einchonicine  and  cinchonidine  isomeric  with  cincho- 
nine; quinieine  and  quinidine  isomeric  with  quinine.  Cinchonicine  and  quinieiiia 
are  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  cinchonine  and  quinine  respectively ;  cinchonidine 
is  found  in  certain  cinchona  barks,  namely,  Huamalies,  Maracaibo,  and  Bogota  barks, 
and  quinidine  is  obtained  from  the  mother- liquors  of  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of 
quinine. 

The  three  isomeric  bases  of  each  group  are  distinguished  by  theii'  optical  rotatory 
power.    (See  the  several  Alkaloids.) 

Aricine  was  discovered  in  1829  by  Pelletier  and  Corriol  (J.  Pharm.  xv.  575), 
in  a  white  cinchona  bark,  fi'om  Ariea,  Elaborate  examinations  of  various  cinchona 
barks,  were  pubUshed  by  Eeichardt  in  1855,  and  by  Keichel  in  1856  ;  and  lastly,  iu 
1860,  De  Vry  published  his  researches  {Bonplatidia,  viii.  270),  on  the  Cinchona  Calij- 
saya  cultivated  in  Java, 

Cinchona  barks  are  employed  medicinally  in  the  form  of  tinctures  and  infusions,  and 
were  used  in  this  manner,  for  their  febrifuge  and  tonic  properties,  long  before  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  the  alkaloids  ;  but  as  these  qualities  are  likewse  possessed  by  the  pure 
alkaloids,  and  the  administration  of  these  alkaloids  is,  iu  many  cases,  much  more  con- 
venient than  that  of  the  bark  in  substance,  the  alkaloids,  especially  quinine  iu  tha 
form  of  sulphate,  are  prepared  from  the  barks  on  a  very  large  scale ; — the  value  of  a 
bark  to  the  manufacturer  may  indeed  be  said  to  depend  ou  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
quinine  that  it  \viU  yield.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
barks  are  due  to  the  quinic  and  other  acids  which  they  contain,  as  well  as  to  the 
alkaloids,  and  consequently  that  the  bark  in  substance  cannot  in  all  cases  be  advan- 
tageously replaced  by  the  pure  alkaloid.  At  one  time  indeed  it  was  supposed  that  the 
medicinal  efficacy  of  the  barks  depended  cliiefly  on  the  tanniu  contained  in  them. 
Berzelius  wrote  in  1831  (Traite.  de  Ckimie,  Paris,  v.  587) :  "  There  is  a  lawin  Sweden 
in  virtue  of  which,  every  cinchona  bark  imported  into  the  country  must  be  tested  wit' 
infusion  of  galls,  feme  sulphate,  solution  of  gelatin,  and  tartar  emetic ;  and  it  is  proved, 
by  an  experience  of  sixteen  years,  that  the  most  efficacious  bark  is  tliat  which  gives 
the  strongest  precipitate  with  solution  of  gelatin  and  tartar-emetic,  in  other  words, 
which  contains  most  tannin."  The  barks  which  appear  to  be  best  adapted  for  medici- 
nal use  are,  the  flat  Calisaya  and  the  Huanoco  barks,  the  former  containing  the  largest 
proportion  of  quinine  and  quinotannic  acid,  while  the  latter  is  richest  in  cinchonine 
and  quinic  acid. 

Ecactions  of  Cinchona  Barks. — The  aqueous  infusion  of  these  barks  contains  the 
,  alkaloids  in  combination  with  quinic  and  the  other  acids, — and  as  these  salts,  and 
likewise  the  starch,  are  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  the  liquid  always 
becomes  tui-bid  on  cooling.  To  extract  the  whole  of  the  bases,  it  is  necessary  to 
acidulate  with  hydrocliloric  or  sulphuric  acid. 

The  solution  thus  obtained  may  be  tested : 

1.  For  alkaloids,  which,  if  present,  will  give  a  white  precipitate  with  tannic  acid, 
and  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  with  dichJoridc  of  platinum.  Another  mode  of 
testing  for  tlie  alkaloids,  is  to  precipitate  the  acid  solution  with  carbonate  of  sodium, 
and  distil  the  precipitate  with  excess  of  caustic  alkali,  whereby  a  distillate  of  chinolina 
(p.  869)  will  be  obtained. 

2.  For  Qui  no-tan  nic  acid. — "White  precipitate  with  solution  of  gelatin  ;  green 
with  ferric  salts  ;  dirty  white  with  tartar-emetic. 

3.  For  Quinovic  acid. — If  this  acid  is  present,  sulphate  of  copper  first  eolom-s  the 
liquid  green  and  then  throws  down  a  precipitate,  which  when  collected  and  washed, 
has  a  bitter  metallic  taste.  Winckler  proposes  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of  cin- 
cliona  barks  by  the  amount  of  quinovic  acid  thus  precipitated,  inasmuch  as  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  bark  depends  partly  (and  iu  the  case  of  the  false  barks,  exclusively)  on  the 
presence  of  quinovic  acid. 

4.  For  Quinic  acid. — This  acid  distilled  with  sij/^Vij^j-Zc  acid  and  peroxide  of  man* 
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ganese,  yields  a  distillate  of  quinone,  whicli  is  a  yellow  crystallisable  substance,  baring 
a  prmgent  odoiir,  and  soluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  ammonia, 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  assumes,  first  a  brown,  then  a  black  colour ;  a  re- 
action which  win  indicate  the  presence  of  veiy  small  quantities  of  quinic  acid.  Chlo- 
rine-water changes  the  colour  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  quinone  from  yellow  to  bright 
green.  The  formation  of  quinone  in  this  manner  is  proposed  by  Stenhouse  (Mem. 
Chem.  Soe.  ii.  226),  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  true  and  false  cinchona 
barks,  the  former  alone  containing  quinic  acid.  According  to  other  authorities,  how- 
ever (p.  964),  this  acid  is  likewise  present  in  some  of  the  false  cinchonas. 

For  the  qitaniitatioe  estimation  of  the  alkaloids,  the  following  methods  may  be  used. 

1.  One  draclim  of  the  finely  powdered  bark  is  to  be  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with 
an  ounce  of  water  and  half  a  drachm  of  strong  acetic  acid ;  the  liquid  filtered  off,  the 
residue  boiled  with  a  little  dilute  acetic  acid ;  the  liquid  again  filtered  off,  and  the 
powder  washed ;  the  whole  of  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath ;  and 
the  extract  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  again  evaporated,  to  expel  all  the  free  acetic 
acid.  The  residue  is  then  to  be  treated  with  absolute  alcohol  and  blood-charcoal ; 
the  colourless  solution  filtered  off,  and  the  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol.  To  this  so- 
lution a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  to  bo  added,  and  next  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  platinum  as  long  as  it  causes  turbidity ;  and  the  precipitate  of  chloroplatinate  of 
quinine  and  cinchonine  transferred  to  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  alcohol,  dried  and 
weighed.  The  platinum-salt  of  quinine  contains  44-3  per  cent,  of  that  base ;  the  cin- 
chonine-salt  43  per  cent,  of  cinchonine  :  hence  the  proportion  of  the  two  alkaloids  may 
be  found  by  the  method  of  indirect  analysis  (p.  224)  (Duf  los).  The  alkaloids  might 
also  be  precipitated  by  tannic  acid  and  infusion  of  gall-nuts. 

2.  Fifty  grains  of  the  pulverisedbark  is  treated  with  a  Kttle  diluted  hydrochloric  acid ; 
the  liquid  filtered,  and  the  residue  washed  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  a  few  drop3 
of  the  same  acid.  The  dark  brown  solution  is  then  mixed  with  a  little  powder  of  hy- 
drate of  lime,  so  as  nearly  to  decolorise  it,  and  the  precipitate,  being  tlirown  on  a  filter, 
is  washed  with  alcohol.  The  liquid  contains  the  organic  bases  in  the  free  state.  It  is 
to  be  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  water,  and  freed  from  alcohol 
by  evaporation.  When  it  is  reduced  to  two  or  three  drachms  measure,  the  bases  are 
to  be  thrown  down  with  solution  of  caustic  ammonia;  and  the  precipitate  is  to  be  filtered, 
washed  with  cold  water,  dried,  and  weighed.  By  digesting  it  with  ether,  the  quinine 
is  dissolved,  and  the  cinchonine  remains  behind. 

As  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  bases  tlirown  down  by  the  alkali  is  often  rather 
strongly  coloured,  and  requires  to  be  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal,  alum,  protochloride 
of  tin,  or  hydrate  of  lead,  which  occasions  loss,  Thibouwery  extracts  the  alkaloids 
from  the  precipitate  by  oil  of  turpentine,  or  other  non-oxygenated  oil,  and  Rabourdin 
effects  the  solution  by  means  of  chloroform.  The  same  object  is  attained,  according  to 
BadoUier  and  Scharlan,  by  subjecting  the  bark,  before  treating  it  with  acidulated 
water,  to  the  action  of  dilute  potash,  which  removes  the  tannic  acid  and  the  cinchona- 
red. 

3.  A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  coarsely  powdered  bark  is  boiled  for  half  an  hour 
with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ;  this  operation  is  repeated  on  the  filtered  residue ;  the 
final  residue  is  washed  with  water ;  the  whole  of  the  liquors  evaporated  to  dryness  over 
the  water-bath  ;  and  the  extract  redissolved  in  faintly  acidulated  water,  on  the  bath. 
Much  of  the  cinchona-red  will  remain  undissolved.  The  filtrate  is  to  be  concentrated 
to  a  small  bulk,  its  bases  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the  mixture  drained  and  washed 
with  cold  water  on  a  weighed  filter.  The  quinine  and  cinchonine  may  then  be  sepa- 
rated and  determined,  as  above,  by  means  of  ether. 

4.  An  ounce  of  the  pulverised  bark  is  digested  with  five  ounces  of  water  containing 
hydrochloric  acid  drachm  of  acid  to  a  pint  of  water);  the  extract  is  pressed  through 
linen,  the  operation  being  repeated  three  times  with  each  four  ounces  of  the  acidulated 
water ;  the  extracts  are  then  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  six  ounces,  and  the  residue 
washed.  From  this  solution,  the  alkaloids  are  precipitated  by  soda-ley,  till  an  alkaline 
reaction  is  produced ;  the  liquid  is  then  supersaturated  with  acetic  acid;  and  after  the 
cinchona-red  has  separated,  the  nearly  limpid  liquid  is  to  be  filtered.  The  filtrate 
is  again  precipitated  with  soda-ley  ;  the  precipitate  left,  to  settle  for  a  day ;  the  clear 
liquid  decanted ;  the  precipitate  collected  on  a  small  filter,  and  left  to  drain  well ;  the 
stUl  moist  filter, with  the  precipitate, repeatedly  shaken  up  with  chloroform;  the  clear 
chloroform  containing  the  alkaloids  poured  into  a  tared  capsule;  the  operation  re- 
peated three  times,  with  fresh  chloroform  ;  and  the  liquid  left  to  evaporate"  in  the  cap- 
sule: the  net  weight  gives  the  total  amount  of  the  alkaloids.  The  quinine  may  then 
be  completely  dissolved  out  by  ether,  the  residue  in  the  capsule  consisting  wholly  of 
cinchonine,  which  may  be  weighed.  In  this  manner  the  relative  quantities  of  the  two 
bases  are  determined. 

A  crj'staUine  deposit  in  tlie  amber-Hke  mass  of  quinine,  indicates  the  presence  of 
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isomeric  alkaloids.  To  separate  cinelionidine  (Pasteiir's,  p.  9G5),  dissolve  1  gramme 
of  the  mass  in  15  drops  of  dilute  .'ulphuric  acid  and  21  drops  of  water,  then  add  20 
drops  of  ether  and  30  drops  of  ammonia :  the  quinine  will  then  dissolve,  leaving  the 
cinchonidinc,  provided  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is  not  less  than  10  per  cent.  Smaller 
quantities  may  be  sei)arated  by  means  of  ether  already  saturated  with  cinchonidine, 
wliich  will  still  dissolve  quinine.  (Zimmer.) 

Quinidine  may  be  separated  from  quinine  by  the  greater  solubility  of  its  oxalate  in 
cold  water ;  on  treating  a  solution  of  quinine  with  oxalate  of  ammonium,  the  quinine 
is  almost  wholly  precipitated  as  oxalate,  whilst  the  quinidine-salt  remains  dissolved. 

The  following  table  (p.  968)  exhibits  the  proportions  of  the  alkaloi'ds  contained  in  dif- 
ferent cinchona-barks.  The  determinations  must  not  however  be  regarded  as  very  exact, 
partly  because  the  barks  known  in  commerce  by  the  several  names  in  the  table  are 
usually  mixtures  of  different  sorts,  partly  also  because  different  methods  of  analysis 
often  give  diiferent  results.  According  to  Wittstock,  the  precipitation  of  the  bases 
from  the  acid  extract  of  the  bark  by  alkalis,  is  not  complete,  inasmuch  as  a  somewhat 
considerable  precipitate  may  afterwards  be  obtained  with  tannic  acid.  Moreover,  the 
precipitates  which  contain  the  colouring  matter  always  retain  a  certain  portion  of  the 
alkaloids,  and  charcoal,  if  used  to  decolorise  the  extract,  carries  down  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  bases  ;  lastly,  the  separation  of  quinine  from  cinchonine  by  ether  is  by  no  means 
complete. 

Reiohardt  has  determined  the  whole  of  the  constituents  of  various  cinchona-barks. 
The  foUo^ving  is  an  extract  from  his  table : 


Comjiosition  of  Cinchona-Barks. 


Cinchona 

Cinchona 

Cinchona 

Cinchona 

Cinchona 

fiava 

rubra. 

Huanoco. 

Calisat/a 

Caltsaya 

fibrosa. 

plana. 

convotuta. 

Quinine  ...... 

0-705 
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t^uiiiotannic  acid  .... 

0-9154 

3-179 

0-515 

3-362 

2  162 

(_"iiicIiona-red  .... 

0-933 

4-384 

0-7-22 

0-705 

llumic  acid  

7-729 

9-933 

27  088 

16-355 

27-345 

*-'elliiIo-e  

59  146 

47-777 

25-459 

45-522 

32-653 

Ti>l;,il  of  organic  constituents 

77-604 

74-224 

08-514 

77-968 

Ti-m 

Inorganic  constituents  . 

1-634 

1-Gfil 

2  513 

1-224 

1  050 

In  the  bark  of  Cinchona  Calisaya,  cultivated  in  Java,  De  Vry  found  ordinary 
quinine,  crystaUisable  quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonine,  and  quinovic  acid.  The  stem- 
bark  was  found  to  contain  3-90  per  cent,  of  quinine  and  quinidine ;  the  root-bark 
1-136  of  the  crude  alkaloids;  the  root-wood  0-06,  chiefly  cinchonine;  the  stem-wood 
0  08,  quinine  and  cinchonine ;  the  young  branches  scarcely  a  trace  of  alkaloids  ;  the 
leaves  none.  Quinovic  acid  was  found  more  abundantly  in  the  wood  tlian  in  the  bark; 
in  greatest  quantity  in  the  root-wood,  and  least  in  the  leaves.  The  liark  of  Cinchona 
^«(7(//((-<';/'yi'M?  yielded  only  0-4  per  cent,  of  crude  alkaloids.  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  ii.  [2]  971.) 

CISTCHOXTA-KED.  A  constituent  of  cinchona  bark,  produced  from  quino- 
taunic  acid  \>y  atmospheric  oxidation.  It  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  the  bark  with 
water,  treating  the  residue  with  ammonia,  and  precipitating  the  ammoniacal  filtrate 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  washing  the  resulting  precipitate  of  quino^ac  acid  and  cinchona- 
rod,  and  boiling  it  with  thin  milk  of  lime  :  quinovate  of  calcium  then  dissolves,  and 
cineliona-red  remains  undissolved  in  combination  with  lime.  The  residue,  after  being 
washed  with  water,  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  then  washed  again,  dissolved  in 
ammonia,  and  repreeipiitated  by  hydrochloric  acid  ;  dissolved  in  alcohol,  after  another 
tliorough  washing ;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath. 
(Schwarz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxx.  332.) 

Cinchona-red  is  an  amorphous,  chocolate-coloured  or  red-brown,  nearly  black  mass, 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble,  with  red-browm  colour,  in  alcoliol,  ether,  and 
alkaline  lyes,  also  in  strong  acetic  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  giving  oflP  copious 
red  fumes,  and  yielding  by  dry  distillation,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  pyi-ogallic  acid,  and 
an  impure,  volatile,  carmine-coloured,  aromatic  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkaline  liquids.    (Boissenot,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxv.  199.) 

The  formula  of  cinchona-red  is  CH'O^'*,  according  to  Schwarz  ;  CH^O'  according  to 
Boissenot;  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  ever  been  obtained  pure.  The  bark  of  Cin- 
chma  lancifolia  (Mutis)  contains,  according  to  Roichel,  from  1  to  2-5  per  cent,  of  it; 
other  cinchona  barks  arc  said  to  contain  a  larger  amount. 
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CSBTCHOK'A-TATB'K'lC  ACSB.    Syv.  witli  Quinotannic  Acid. 
CIXTCHOIirBTZSTS,    A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  cinchonine  by  peroxide 
of  lead  (  p.  UUj. 

CXZO'CHOia'XCXM'E.  C=»H2'N-0.  (Pasteur,  Compt.  rend,  xxxvii.  119 ;  Chem. 
Soc.  Qu.  J.  vi.  273.) — An  alkaloid  isomeric  ■with  cinchonine,  and  produced  fi'om  it 
under  the  influence  of  heat.  Any  salt  of  cinchonine  may  Le  transformed  into  the 
corresponding  cinchonicine-salt  by  heat ;  but  to  make  the  transformation  complete  and 
prevent  decomposition,  the  heat  must  be  moderate  and  the  salt  must  be  kept  for  some 
time  in  a  resinous  state.  The  change  takes  place  most  easily  with  the  sulphate,  which, 
when  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  remains  melted  at  a 
very  moderate  heat,  even  after  all  the  water  has  been  expelled,  and  if  kept  in  this 
state  for  tlrree  or  four  hours  between  120°  and  130°  C,  is  completely  converted  into 
sulphate  of  cinchonicine.  Pasteur  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  resinous  state  of  the  fused 
sulphate  is  essential  to  the  molecnTar  transformation  which  takes  place.  The  base 
may  be  separated  from  the  sidphate  by  precipitation  with  an  alkali. 

Cinchonicine  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  whether  anhy- 
drous or  of  ordinary  strength.  It  is  veiy  bitter,  and  is  precipitated  fi-oin  its  solutions  in 
the  form  of  a  hquid  resin.  It  deflects  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right.  It  unites 
easily  with  carbonic  acid,  and  separates  ammonia  from  its  salts  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
It  possesses  febrifuge  properties.  It  is  distinguished  from  cinehonidine  liy  its  action  on 
polarised  light,  and  by  not  being  crystallisable  ;  from  cinchonine  also  by  tlie  latter 
pvojierty,  and  by  its  much  greater  solubility  in  alcohol,  and  greater  bitterness. 

ClWCHOWiaiNE.  C'»H2<N-0,  or  C'^H^-N-O ?  (Winckler,  Eepert.  Pharm. 
[2]  xlviii.  38-1;  xlix.  1. — Leers,  Ann^.  Ch.  Pharm.  IxxLi.  147. — Pasteur,  Compt. 
rend.  xxx\i.  10;  xxxvii.  110;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vi.  275. — Bussy  and  Guibourt, 
J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxii.  401.) — This  alkaloid  was  discovered  by  Winckler  in  a  bark  re- 
sembling the  Huamalies  cinchona-bark,  also  in  that  of  Maracaibo.  It  has  like\vit:e 
Ijeen  found,  accompanied  by  a  small  quantity  of  quinine,  in  the  Bogota  cinchona-bark 
(p.  965).  According  to  Pasteur,  it  is  isomeric  with  cinchonine,  (C^H'-'N-O).  The 
German  chemists  generally  give  it  the  name  of  quinidinc. 

Trcparation.  —  Cinehonidine  is  extracted  from  the  barks  by  the  same  processes  as 
quinine  and  cinchonine  (pp.  966,  971),  and  purified  by  crystallising  it  several  times 
from  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.,  till  the  solution  no  longer  deposits  any  resinous  matter  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  ;  then  reducing  the  crystals  to  fine  powder;  agitating  with  ether 
till  the  powder  no  longer  exhibits  with  chlorine-water  and  ammonia,  the  peculiar  green 
colouring  produced  by  quinine  and  quinidiue  ;  and  finally,  reci-ystallisiug  from  alcohol. 
(See  also  Zimmer's  method  of  separation,  p.  967.) 

Properties. —  Cinehonidine  separates  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  slow  evaporation 
in  anhydrous  rhombic  prisms,  of  94°,  hard,  with  vitreous  lustre,  and  having  their  faces 
deeply  striated.  The  same  striae  are  observed  on  the  faces  which  replace  the  obtuse  edges 
of  the  prism,  and  the  crystals  cleave  perfectly  in  the  direction  of  these  faces.  The 
prism  is  modified  by  two  brilliant  faces,  Itco  inclined  at  an  angle  of  114°  30',  and 
resting  on  the  acute  edges.  The  crystals  are  easily  reduced  to  a  perfectly  white  pow- 
der, which  becomes  electric  by  friction.    They  do  not  taste  so  bitter  as  quinine. 

Cinehonidine  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  1  pt.  of  it  dissolving  in  2180  pts.  of 
water  at  17°  C,  and  in  1858  pts.  at  100°.  It  dissolves  in  12  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
0'835  at  17°  ;  ether  dissolves  but  little  of  it,  100  pts.  of  the  solution  containing  only 
070 pts.  of  cinehonidine.  (Leers.) 

A  solution  of  cinehonidine  in  aljsolute  alcohol  at  13°  C,  deflects  the  plane  of  polari- 
sation of  a  ray  of  light  strongly  to  the  left ;  [a]  =  — 144'61°.  (Pasteur.) 

According  to  the  analyses  of  Leers,  cinehonidine  contains  from  76'40  to  76-88  per 
cent,  carbon,  770 — 7'81  hydrogen,  and  9'99  nitrogen,  whence  Leers  deduced  the  for- 
mula CH-'N-O,  requiring  76-60  per  cent.  C,  7-8o"H,  and  9-93  N,  whereas  the  formula 
of  cinchonine,  C-"H-*N-0,  requires  77'9  C,  7-79  H,  and  9-09  N.  Nevertheless,  Pasteur 
regards  cinehonidine  as  isomeric  -svith  cinchonine,  inasmuch  as  it  is  transformed  into 
cinchonicine  by  heat,  -without  alteration  of  weight,  in  the  same  manner  as  cinchonine. 

Bicompositions.  —  Cinehonidine  melts  at  175°  C,  and  solidifies  in  a  crj-stalline  mass 
on  cooling.  When  strongly  heated  in  contact  -with  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  smoky  flame, 
giving  off  an  odour  like  that  of  bitter-almonds  or  quinine,  and  lea-ving  a  considerable 
quantity  of  charcoal.  Distilled  with  hydrate  of  potassium  and  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  it  yields  the  same  mixture  of  volatile  bases  as  cinchonine  (p.  809).  When 
diffused  in  fine  powder  through  chlorine-water,  it  dissolves  without  perceptible  change, 
even  after  addition  of  ammonia. 

Commercial  cinehonidine  is  often  contaminated  with  quinidinc,  the  presence  of 
which  may  be  detected  either  by  the  green  colouring  produced  by  chlorine  and  am- 
monia, or  by  exposing  the  recently  deposited  crystals  to  the  air ;  the  crystals  of  qui- 
niiline  then  effioresce  without  losing  their  form,  assuming  a  dull  white  appearance, 
while  the  crystals  of  cinehonidine  retain  their  transparency. 
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The  Salts  of  CzMc^owzVZzMe  are  forthe  most  part  more  soluble  in -water  than  those 
of  quinine ;  they  are  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  The 
aqueous  solution  yields  with  alkalis  and  their  carbonates,  -white  pulverulent  precipi- 
tates, -which  become  crystalline  -when  left  at  rest ;  and  are  insoluble  in  excess  of  the 
reagent.  With  phosphate  of  sodium,  mercuric  chloride,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  they 
produce  -white  precipitates  ;  light  yello-w  -with  chloride  of  gold,  orange-yello-w  -with 
dichloride  of  platinum,  and  bro-wn  -with  chloride  of  palladium..  With  siilphocyanate 
of  amnwnium  they  yield  a  -white,  and  -with  tannin,  a  dirty  yeUo-w  precipitate. 

Hydeochloeates  of  Cinchonidine.— The  neutral  salt,  C^'ff^N^O.HGI  (at  100°  C), 
forms  large  rhomboi'dal  prisms,  having  a  vitreous  lustre,  soluble  in  27  pts.  of  -water  at 
17°  C,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether. 

Analysis  {mean).  Calculation, 

Leers.  Leers.  Gerhardt. 

At  100°  C.  C'sH^-^N^O.HCl.aq.  C^'ff'N^O.HCl. 

Carbon  .       .       .       64-34  64-19  69  67 

Hydrogen      .       .        7-17  7-13  6  97 

Chlorine        .       .       10-05  10-54  lOSl 

The  acid  salt,  C^H^^N^O.HCl  +  aq.,  forms  large  crystals,  very  soluble  in  -water  and 
in  alcohol;  after  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol,  they  give  o-fF  5-8  per  cent,  -water;  the  cal- 
culated quantity  for  1  at.  is  5-1,  according  to  Leers'  formula  ;  4-5  according  to  that 
proposed  by  Gerhardt. 

Analysis  (mean).  Calculation. 

Leers.  I^eers.  Gerhardt. 

At  100°  C.  C'«ff2N20.2HCl.  C2»ff^N=0.HCl. 

Carbon  .       .       .       58-30  57-93  63-32 

Hydrogen      .       .         7-12  6  97  6  33 

'    Chlorine       .       .       18-98  18-99  18-73 

Chloromercurate  of  Cinchonidine,  C'°H^^N-0.2(HCl.HgCl)?  crystallises  in 
shining  nacreous  scales,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  -water.  Analysis  gave  34-77  percent.  C, 
4-01  H,  31-9  Hg,  and  22-46  CI,  agreeing  nearly  -with  C'^H--"N-0.2(HCl.HgCl),  -which 
requii-es  34-52  C,  3-83  H,  31-97  Hg,  and  22-63  CI.  The  formula  C=°H-^*N=0.2(HC1. 
HgCl)  would  require  35-8  C,  3-51  H,  29-8  Hg,  and  21-18  CI. 

The  chloroplatinate,  C-'H-^N^O.HCl.PtCP?  is  an  orange-coloured  precipitate, 
containing  at  110°  C.  from  27-05  to  27-17  per  cent  platinum,  whence  Leers  deduces  the 
formula  C'»H'-N-O.HCl.PtCP  +  2aq..  requiring  27-04  per  cent.  Pt,  whereas  Gerhardt 
proposes  C-'H'-'-'N^O.HCl.PtCl-,  which  requires  27-36  per  cent.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  salt  should  retain  2  at.  of  water  at  110°  C. 

Chloeate  of  CrNCHONiDiNB,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  neutral  sulphate  with 
chlorate  of  potassium,  crystallises  from  alcoliol  in  long  silky  prisms,  grouped  in  tufts. 
It  melts  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  decomposes  with  loud  explosion  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Htdrofltjate  of  Cinchonidine  forms  silky  needles,  very  soluble  in  water. 

Htposuxphite  of  Cinchonidine,  obtained  by  precipitating  the  neutral  sulphate 
with  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  crystallises  on  cooling,  in  long  asbestos-Hko  needles, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol. 

Nitrate  of  Cinchontdine  is  obtained  in  mammeUated  crusts,  ha-ving  the  appear- 
ance of  enamel,  and  very  soluble  in  water. 

SuxPHATES  OF  Cinchonidine.— The  neutral  salt,  2C=''H-'N20.H-SO^  (at  100°  C), 
crystallises  in  long  silky  needles  grouped  in  stars,  neutral  to  test-paper.  One  pt.  of 
the  salt  dissolves  in  130  pts.  water  at  17°  C,  and  in  16  pts.  at  100°  ;  it  is  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether  (Leers);  it  dissolves  at  mean  temperatures  in 
30—32  pts.  absolute  alcohol,  and  in  7  pts.  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.  (Bussy  and 
Guibourt.) 

Analysis  {mean).  Calculation. 

Leers.  Leers.  Gerhardt. 

At  100°  C.  2C'8H22N20.H=S0^  2C-''H2^N-O.H=SO< 

64-75  65-25  67-20 

7-05  6-95  6-72 

12-01  12-08  11-20 

The  acid  sulphate  is  obtained  by  evaporation  in  vacuo,  as  a  crystalline  mass  com- 
posed of  shining  asbestos-like  needles. 

Sulphate  of  lodocinchonidine.  —  Cinchonidine  forms  with  iodine  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  crystalline  salt,  which  acts  upon  light  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corre- 
sponding salts  of  quinine  and  cinehonine,  also  two  other  salts,  one  yellow  and  the 
other  olive-green,  which  do  not  cxhiliit  these  peculiar  optical  properties.  (W.  B.  Hera- 
path,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xi.  130.) 
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Acetate  of  Cinchonidine  crystnllises  in  long  silky  needles,  which  are  rery 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  give  off  part  of  their  acid  on  drying.  The  hutyratc 
and  valerate  form  mammellated  crusts,  having  the  odour  of  the  respective  acids. 

The  ciira^e  forms  small  needles,  having  but  little  lustre.  The  h>p2]urate  crys- 
tallises in  silky  needles,  having  the  aspect  of  fern-leaves,  very  solulile  in  water  and 
alcohol.  The  oxalate  separates  on  cooling  in  long  silky  needles,  from  a  mixture  of 
the  hot  alcoholic  solutions  of  oxalic  acid  and  cinchonidine.  The  mother-liquor  depo- 
sits by  spontaneous  evaporation,  dull  white,  mammellated  crusts.  The  quinate  crj's- 
taUises  in  small  needles,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  neutral  tartrate 
forms  beautiful  needles,  having  a  vitreous  lustre.  The  acid  tartrate  forms  small 
nacreous  needles,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Methyl-cinchonidine,  C'«H-'(CH3)N-0,  or  C™B:-3(CH')N^0  ?  (Stahlschmidt, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xc.  218.)  The  hyd.riodate  of  this  base  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
iodide  of  methyl  on  cinchonidine.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  shLniug  needles,  con- 
taining : 

By  Analysis.  By  Calculation. 

At  100°  C.  C'8H2'(Cn')N20.HI  C2°H"(CH«)N=0.Hr. 

Carbon  .       .  53-87  53-76  56-1 

Hydi-ogen      .  5-92  6-89  6-0 

Iodine   .       .  29-84  29-87  28-0 

Oxide  of  silver  converts  it  into  a  basic  compound  resembling  methyl-cinchonine. 

cmCHOXriDTE.  C-°H-'^N-0,  or  Cm-'N-O''.  (Fourcroy,  Ann.  Chim.  viii.  113  ; 
ix.  7. — Vauquelin,  ibid.  lix.  30,  148. — Gomez,  Etlinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jom-nal,  1811, 
Oct.  p.  420.— Pfaff,  Scliw.  J.  x.  365.— Pel letier  and  Caventou,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
XV.  291,  337.— Pelletier  and  Dumas,  ibid.  xxiv.  169.  — Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xxvi.  49. — Kegnault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ix-viii.  113. —  Gerhardt,  Rev.  scient.  x.  886; 
Traitc,  iv.  105. — Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xix.  363. — Strecker,  Compt.  rend, 
xxxix.  68.) 

Tliis  alkaloid  exists,  together  -with  quinine,  in  most  of  the  true  cinchona-barks,  most 
abundantly  in  Cinchona  Huanoco,  C.  Huamalics,  C.  rubiginosa,  and  C.  Jlava  fibrosa. 
(See  table,  p.  968.) 

Preparation. — All  methods  of  extracting  the  alkaloids  fi-om  cinchona-barks  consist  in 
treating  the  bark  with  a  dilute  acid,  and  precipitating  the  alkidoi'ds  from  the  acid  extract, 
■«dtli  lime  or  carbonate  of  sodium,    The  general  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows  : 

Tlie  bark,  reduced  to  powder,  is  boiled  for  an  hour  or  less  -ndth  8  or  10  times  its 
weight  of  water,  acidulated  with  10  per  cent,  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  or  better,  with 
25  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  decoction  is  strained  through  a  cloth ;  and  the 
residue  is  boiled  a  second  and  sometimes  a  third  time,  with  more  and  more  dilute  acid 
till  the  marc  is  completely  exhausted.  The  extracts,  after  cooling,  are  mixed  with  a 
slight  excess  of  milk  of  lime,  added  by  small  portions,  to  precipitate  the  alkaloids  together 
with  the  colouring  matter.  The  precipitate  is  left  to  drain,  and  submitted  to  a  gradu- 
ally increasing  pressure,  the  liquids  which  run  off  from  the  cloths  and  from  the  press 
being  collected  in  a  single  vessel ;  they  yield  after  a  while  a  fresh  deposit.  The  pressed 
cake  is  now  dried,  and  macerated  with  alcohol  in  a  closed  vessel  heated  over  a  water- 
bath.  The  strength  of  tlie  alcohol  used  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  bark  under 
treatment.  For  Calisaya  bark,  which  is  veiy  rich  in  quinine,  alcohol  of  75  to  80  per 
cent,  is  sufficiently  strong  ;  but  barks  which  contain  a  smaller  proportion  of  quinine, 
require  alcohol  of  85  to  90  per  cent.,  because  cinchonine  is  much  less  soluble  in  weak 
alcohol  than  quinine. 

If  the  bark  is  rich  in  cinchonine,  and  the  quantity  of  alcohol  used  is  not  too  large, 
the  cinchonine  is  deposited  in  the  crystalline  state  as  the  alcoholic  extracts  cool,  and 
an  additional  quantity  may  be  obtained  by  decanting  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  dis- 
tUliug  off  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  alcohol.  The  quinine  remains  in  the  mother- 
liquor  and  may  be  separated  in  the  form  of  sulphate.    (See  QurNTXE.) 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  bark  contains  more  quinine  than  cinchonine,  it  is  best  to 
treat  the  alcoholic  extract  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  remove  the  alcohol  by 
distillation.  The  greater  part  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  then  separates  in  a  crystal- 
line mass,  the  rest,  together  with  the  suliihate  of  cinchonine,  remaining  in  the  mother- 
liquor.  By  precipitating  the  two  alkaloids  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  redissolving  in 
sulphuric  acid,  and  recrystaUisuig,  a  furtlier  separation  may  be  effected ;  or  tliey  may 
be  precipitated  by  a  caustic  alkali,  and  separated  by  ether,  which  dissolves  the  quinine 
much  more  readily  than  the  cinchonine  (p.  966). 

Carbonate  of  sodium  is  a  better  precipitant  for  the  alkaloids  than  lime,  because  they 
are  soluble  to  a  slight  extent  in  lime-water  and  chloride  of  calcium. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  fixed  oils,  and  chloroform  may  be  used  instead  of  alcohol  for  dis- 
solving the  alkaloids  from  the  crude  precipitate  thrown  down  by  lime  or  soda;  and 
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these  solvents  have  the  advantage  of  not  taking  xip  so  much  of  the  colouring  matter  as 
alcohol  does  (p.  966) ;  but  they  are  better  adapted  for  the  preparation  of  quinine  than 
of  ciuchonine,  which  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  either  of  them.    (See  Quinine.) 

Properties.  —  Cinchonine  deposited  by  slow  evaporation  of  its  alcohoUc  solution, 
forms  colourless,  shining,  quadrilateral  prisms  or  needles,  which  are  anhydrous.  It 
has  a  peculiar  bitter  taste,  which  however  is  slow  in  developing  itself,  on  account  of 
the  sparing  solubility  of  the  substance.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  requires  for 
solution  2500  parts  of  boiling  water.  In  alcohol  it  is  much  less  soluble  than  quinine, 
the  solubility  increasing  however  with  the  strength  of  the  alcohol  and  the  temperatiu'e. 
According  to  Duflos,  strong  alcohol  dissolves  3  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  cinchonine. 
It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  chloroform,  volatile  oils  and  fixed  oils. 

The  solutions  of  cinchonine  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  deflect  the  plane  of 
polarisation  of  a  luminous  ray  strongly  to  the  right.  An  alcoholic  solution  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid  gives  [o]  =  +  190'40°  ;  acids  produce  a  temporary  decrease  of 
the  rotatory  power.  Cinchonine  possesses  febrifuge  properties,  but  in  a  much  lower 
degree  than  quinine. 

The  following  are  the  mean  results  of  the  analyses  of  cinchonine  by  various  chemists. 


Calculation, 

Liebig. 

Kegnault. 

Gerhardt. 

Hlasiwetz. 

Laurent. 

CM  . 

.  240 

77-93 

76-36 

76-78 

77-63 

77-97 

77-29 

.  24 

7-79 

7-37 

7-69 

7-98 

7-75 

7  68 

.  28 

9-09 

8-87 

9-45 

O 

.  16 

5-19 

7-40 

6-08 

308 

100-00 

100  00 

100  00 

Laurent  assigned  to  cinchonine  the  formula  CH^^N'O.  According  to  Schiitzen- 
berger  (Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1858,  p.  372),  the  name  cinchonine  is  applied  to  basea 
of  diiferent  constitution ;  one  sample  which  he  analysed  yielded  numbers  agreeing  -with 
the  formula  C'^H'-'N^O-. 

Cinchonine  melts  at  165°  C.  forming  a  colourless  liquid,  which  becomes  crystalline 
on  cooling ;  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  partly  subhmes,  exhaling  an  aromatic  odotir. 
According  to  Hlasiwetz,  cinchonine  may  be  subUmed  in  hydrogen  or  ammonia  gas 
in  the  form  of  shining  prisms  more  than  an  inch  long.  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  peroxide  of  lead,  it  yields  a  red  substance,  cinchonetine,  which  has  not  been 
examined  (Marchand,  J.  Chim.  med.  x.  362).  Other  oxidising  agents,  e.g.  nitric 
acid,  permanganate  of  potassium,  and  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of 
manganese,  do  not  exert  much  action  upon  it ;  neither  is  it  decomposed  in  a  definite 
manner  by  emulsin  (Hlasiwetz).  With  nitrous  acid,  it  forms  a  base  containing 
1  at.  oxygen  more  than  cinchonine,  and  isomeric  with  quinine,  but  approaching  more 
nearly  to  cinchonine  in  its  properties  (Schiitzenberger,  Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1858, 
p.  371).  It  dissolves  in  fuming  sidphuric  acid,  yielding  sulpho-cinchonic  acid, 
which  forms  a  soluble  barium-salt,  C-'H'-^BaN-O.SO^  (Schiitzenberger.)  Withc/;/o- 
rine  and  hrominc,  it  forms  several  substitution-bases,  as  well  as  a  resinous  substance. 
With  chlorine  and  ammonia,  it  does  not  exhibit  the  green  colouring  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  quinine.  With  iodine  and  iodated  potassic  iodide  it  behaves  like  quinine. 
Distilled  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  yields  chinoline,  together  with  several  other 
volatile  bases  (p.  869). 

Beta-cinchonine. — Schwabe  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxx-viii.  389),  has  obtained  from 
commercial  quinoidine  (a  product  of  the  alteration  by  heat  of  quinine,  cinchonine,  &c. 
found  in  the  mother-liquors  of  the  preparation  of  sulphate  of  quinine),  an  alkaloid 
isomeric  with  cinchonine,  but  difiering  from  it  in  many  properties.  This  /3-cinchonine 
is  contained  in  the  portion  of  quinoidine  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  the 
sulphate  is  obtained  therefrom  by  dissolving  the  substance  in  dilute  acid,  precipitating 
with  ammonia,  treating  the  washed  precipitate  with  cold  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-845, 
again  dissolving  it  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  crystallising.  The  base  separated 
from  the  sidphate  crystallises  from  boiling  alcohol  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in 
rhombic  combinations,  ooP.  ocf*  oo.  oP  (  ooP  :  ooP  =  119°).  The  crystallised  as 
well  as  the  precipitated  base  is  anhydrous,  and  melts  at  150°  C.  ;8-cinchonine  is 
more  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform  than  ordinary  a-cinelionine. 
The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  of  these  several  solvents  required  to  dissolve 
1  pt.  of  «  and  /3  cinchonine,  as  determined  by  Schwabe. 

a-  Cinchotiine.        /3-  Cinchonine. 

Water,  cold   insoluble  insoluble 

Water,  hot   2500  scarcely  soluble 

Alcohol,  cold        ....  —  173 

Alcohol,  hot   30  43 

Ether   insoluble  378 

Chloroform   40  268 
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The  alcoholic  solution  of  (S-einchonine  is  dextro-rotatory. 

i8-cinclioiiine  is  precipitated  white  from  the  solutions  of  its  salts  liy  caustic  or  car- 
bonated alkalis,  the  precipitate  being  somewhat  sohible  in  excess  of  the  reagent,  and 
disappearing  when  shaken  up  with  ether.  A  solution  of  the  base  containing  tartaric 
acid  is  not  precipitated  by  acid  carbonate  of  sodium.  A  neutral  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate mixed  with  chlorine-water  and  then  carefuUy  with  ammonia,  exhibits  a  yellow 
colour.  With  fen'ocyanido  of  potassium  and  chlorine,  a  red  colouring  is  produced, 
turning  green  on  addition  of  ammonia.  Quinine-solutions  thus  treated,  exhibit  a  dark 
red  colour  ;  ordinary  cinchonine  and  quinidine,  wine-yellow. 

Salts  of  Cinchonine.  —  Cinchonine  dissolves  readily  in  acids.  The  salts  are 
bitter  and  are  very  much  like  the  con-esponding  salts  of  quinine,  but  for  the  most  part 
more  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Ordinary  cinchonine  forms  both  acid  and 
netitral  salts ;  0-cinchonine  apparently  only  neutral  salts. 

Acetate  of  Cinchonine.  —  A  solution  of  cinchonine  in  acetic  acid  always  exhibits 
an  acid  reaction,  however  great  may  be  the  excess  of  cinchonine  contained  in  it ;  but 
if  concentrated  by  heat,  it  deposits  on  cooling,  small  sparingly  soluble  crystals,  which 
exhibit  no  acid  reaction  after  washing.  If  the  liquid  be  slowly  evaporated  to  dryness, 
a  gummy  mass  is  obtained,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  into  an  acid  salt  which 
dissolves  and  a  neutral  salt  which  remains  at  the  bottom.  (Pelletier  and  Ca- 
ventou.) 

Acetate  of  fi-Cinchonine  forms  right-angled  four-sided  prisms,  like  those  of  the 
sulphate  and  hydrochlorate.  (Schwabe.) 

Aesenate  of  Cinchonine. — Very  soluble  ;  difficult  to  crystallise. 

Carbonate  op  Cinchonine.  —  Cinchpnine  dissolves  in  aqueous  carbonic  acid  more 
easily  than  in  pure  water ;  but  the  solution  does  not  yield  a  crystallised  carbonate. 

Chlorate  of  Cinchonine,  C'^''H"^N°0.HC10^ — White  bulky  crystalline  tufts  ;  melts 
at  a  gentle  heat,  and  decomposes  with  explosion  at  a  higher  temperature.  (Serullas.) 

Chromatb  of  Cinchonine. — Obtained  as  a  yellow  amorphous  precipitate,  adhering 
to  the  glass,  but  becoming  crystalline  after  a  while  when  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
cinchonine  is  mixed  witli  acid  chromate  of  potassium.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  and 
alcohol.  (Elderhorst.) 

Cyanueate  of  Cinchonine. — A  solution  of  cinchonine  in  a  boiling  saturated  so- 
lution of  cyanuric  acid  deposits  rhomboi'dal  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  inso- 
luble in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  salt  gives  off  17"79  per  cent,  water  at  100°  C;  and 
decomposes  at  200°,  exhaling  an  odoiir  of  bitter  almonds.  (Elderhorst.) 

Feerictanate  of  Cinchonine,  C™Il--'N-0.3HCy.Fe-Cy^  +  2aq. — Orange-yellow  pre- 
cipitate, obtained  by  mixing  the  aqueous  solutions  of  hydrochlorate  of  cinchonine  and 
ferricyanide  of  potassium.  After  drying  in  the  air,  itundei-goes  no  alteration  at  100°  C. 
(Dollfus,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixv.  224.) 

Ferrocyanate  of  Cinchonine,  C™H='N'-0.4HCy.2FeCy  +  2aq. — Lemon-yeUow  pre- 
cipitate produced  on  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  cinchonine  and  ferrocyanic  acid. 
It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alchol,  and  when  heated,  either  alone,  or  with  water,  is 
decomposed,  yielding  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  blue  residue  (Dollfus).  Ferrocy- 
anate of  ^-cinchonine  is  sparingly  soluble  and  crystallisable.  (Schwabe.) 

Formate  of  Cinchonine. —  Very  soluble;  crystallises  from  a  syrupy  solution  in 
silky  needles. 

Gaxlotannate  of  Cinchonip^e. — YeUowish-white  powder,  very  little  soluble  in  cold, 
more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  whence  it  separates  in  transparent  grains  on  cooling. 
Hipptoate  of  Cinchonine. — Uncrystalhsable. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Cinchonine. — Theneutral  salt,  C-'H^WO.HCl,  olitained  by 
exactly  satuniting  cinchonine  with  weak  hydrochloric  acid ;  crystallises  in  transparent 
shining  rhomboi'dal  prisms ;  melts  at  100°  C.  ;  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  possesses  dextro-rotatory  power; 
[a]  =  +  139-50°  (Bouchardat).  When  subjected  to  electrolysis,  it  yields  chloro- 
cinchonine,  together  with  chlorine,  oxygen,  and  liydrogen.  (Babo.) 

Hydrochlorate  of  fi-cin  c  hon  ine,  C-''H'-''N"0.HC1  +  2aq.,  crystallises  apparently 
in  rhombic  comldnations,  coP  .  ooj' c»  .  oP,  in  which  ccP  :  aiP  =  126i°.  It  clis.solves 
in  22  pts.  of  cold,  3-2  pts.  of  hot  water ;  in  1  pt.  of  cold,  i  pt.  of  boiling  alcohol,  and 
in  650  pts.  of  ether. 

Acid  hydrochlorate  of  c  inchonine,  C"°II-'N-0.2HC1,  is  produced  by  expo.sing 
cinchonine  to  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  is  obtained  crystallised  by  pouring  a  slight 
excess  of  the  acid  on  cinchonine,  and  dissolving  the  product  in  a  mixture  of  water  and 
alcohol.  The  solution  left  to  evaporate  very  slowly  in  an  unclosed  bottle,  deposits 
very  well-defined  rhombic  tabular  crystals,  having  the  acute  angles  truncated, 
ccP  :  ccP  =  101°;  too  :  oP  =  137  to  138°.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  rather 
less  in  alcohol ;  reddens  litmus.    The  solution  is  dextro-rotatory. 
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Chlorine  passed  into  a  solution  of  thia  salt,  forms  a  deposit  of  acid  liydrochlorate  of 
dichlorocLnchonine. 

CJiloromercurate,^  C^"II*^N^0.2(HCl.HgCl). — On  mixing  a  solution  of  cinchoniHe 
in  strong  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid  -mih  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  also 
in  strong  alcohol,  the  mixture  solidifies  after  a  while  to  a  mass  of  small  needles,  nearly 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  ordinary  alcohol,  and  ether,  moderately  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  and  in  warm  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  salt  may 
be  dried  at  100°  C.  without  alteration. 

Chloro-platinate,  C™H-'N20.2(HCl.PtCP).— Lightyellow  precipitate,  obtained  by 
adding  dichloride  of  platinum  to  a  solution  of  acid  hydrochlorate  of  cinchonine.  AVith 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  cinchonine  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  the  precipitate  is  crys- 
talline and  nearly  white,  and  dissolves  after  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  the  solution 
as  it  boUs,  depositing,  first  a  whitish  pulverulent  precipitate,  afterwards  beautiful  crystals 
of  a  deep  orange  colour.  The  salt  contains,  according  to  Hlasiwetz,  33-1  per  cent.C, 
3-6  H,  and  27-36  Pt,  the  formula  requiring  33-0  C,  3-3  H,  and  27-36  Pt. 

Chlo  roplatinate  of  13-cijiehonine,  C-^H^'isr^O.HCl.PtCl-,  crystallises  on  mixing 
the  alcoholic  solutions  of  its  component  salts,  in  rhombic  combinations,  ooP  .  oo  f*  os  .  oP, 
in  which  ooP  :  ooP  =  119  (approximately).  (Schwabe.) 

Hydrocyanatb  of  0-cinchonine,  obtained  by  precipitation  with  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, is  amorphous,  anhydrous,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  (Schwabe.) 

Htdrofluatb  of  CrNCHONiNE,  C-'°H"*N-0. 2HF. — A  solution  of  recently  precipitated 
cinchonine  in  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid,  deposits  colourless  prisms  when  concentrated. 
The  salt  erystaUises  easily  from  dilute  alcohol  in  rhomboidal  prisms  terminated  by 
octahedral  faces.  After  drying  at  mean  temperature,  it  gives  off  2-8  per  cent,  water 
at  160°C.;  at  a  high  temperatm-e,  it  acquires  a  fine  purple  tint,  yields  a  red  subKmate, 
gives  off  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  becomes  carbouiised. 

Htdriodate  of  Cinchonixb,  C-'H-'N-^O.HI  +  aq.  (Eegnault.) — Much  less  soluble 
than  the  hydrochlorate.  Crystallises  easily  in  nacreous  needles.  Its  solution  is  pre- 
cipitated by  mercu  ric  chloride  and  cyanide.  Hydriodate  of  ^-ciiichonine  i&  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  (Schwabe.) 

HyposuLPHATE  OF  CiNCHONrNB. — Crystallisable ;  resembles  the  quiuine-salt  {q.v.) 

IIi-posuLPHiTE  of  CiNCHONiNB. — Obtained  by  precipitation  in  small  needles ;  very 
sparingly  sohible  in  cold  water.  (Winekler.) 

loDATE  OF  CiNCHOjniJE,  C-«H-^N-O.HIO'  (at  105° C). —Long  silky  fibres,  very 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.    Explodes  with  violence  at  120°  C. 

Nitrate  of  Cinchonini;,  C™H-'N=0.HN0=  +  aq.  (Eegnault.)— Obtained  by  dis- 
sol-ving  cinelionine  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  If  the  solution  is  rather  concentrated,  part 
of  the  nitrate  separates  in  oily  globules,  which,  if  covered  with  water,  are  converted 
in  a  few  days  into  a  group  of  oblique  rectangular  prisms,  very  soluble  in  water.  The 
solution  is  dextro-rotatory,  [a]  =  +  172-48°  (Bouch ardat).  When  decomposed 
by  the  electro-current  (from  six  Bunsen's  cells),  it  gives  off  oxygen  at  the  positive 
pole,  mixed  after  a  while -with  carbonic  acid  and  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  at  the  negative 
pole,  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  containing  a  little  ammonia ;  in  the  liquid 
into  which  the  negative  pole  dipped,  a  resinous  substance  was  deposited,  and  the 
solution  decanted  therefrom  and  distilled  with  potash,  yielded  ammonia  and  oily  drops 
of  chinoline.    (Babo,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxii.  73.) 

Nitrate  of  ^-cinchonine  crystallises  slowly,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in 
monoclinic  or  triclinic  crystals,  which  are  moderately  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
do  not  effloresce.  (Schwabe.) 

Oxalates  of  CmcHojjiNE. — The  neutral  oxalate  is  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble 
in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  especially  if  hot,  and 
in  oxalate  of  ammonium.  The  a  cid  oxalate  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  neutral 
salt.    Oxalate  of  fi-cinchonine  is  crjstii\\is.ah\e.  (Schwabe.) 

OxALUHATE  OF  CrN-CHONiNE. — Obtained  by  saturating  a  boiling  solution  of  parabanic 
acid  -svith  excess  of  cinchonine.  The  solution  dries  up  to  ayello-ndsh  transparent  mass, 
which  whitens  a  little  as  it  assumes  the  crystalline  form.  When  boiled  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  dissolves,  producing  oxalic  acid.  (Elderhorst.) 

Pebchlorate  of  CmcH0NiNi3,  C=»H2^N20.HC10<  +  aq.— Obtained  by  decomposing 
sulphate  of  cinchonine  -svith  perehlorate  of  barium.  Large  rhomboidal  prisms,  having 
a  strong  lustre,  and  exhibiting  a  fine  blue  and  yellow  dichro'ism,  even  in  very  dilute 
solutions.  Very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Melts  and  gives  off  its  water  at  160°  C. 
and  decomposes  with  explosion  at  a  higher  temperature.  The  salt  dried  at  30°  C. 
gives  off  3-57  per  cent,  water  at  160°  (Boedeker,  jun.  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxxi.  59). 
According  to  Dauber  {ibid.  66),  the  crystals  belong  to  the  diclinic  system  of  Nau- 
mann  (see  Crystallography),  being  rliomboi'dal  prisms  of  125°  47'  and  54°  13'  with 
perpendicular  truncation  of  tlie  acute  edges. 
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Peeiodate  of  Cinchontne. — Very  unstable  prisms,  ol.itaincd  like  the  perolilorato. 
Aceoi-diug  to  Langlois,  periodic  acid  oxidises  ciuehoniue  more  rapidly  than  quinine. 

Phosphate  op  Cinchonini:. — Very  soluble.  A  solution  of  cinehonine  in  phosphoric 
acid,  yields  by  evaporation,  sometimes  rudimentary  ciystals,  but  more  generally  amor- 
phous, transparent  plates,  which  gradually  become  crystalline  by  contact  with  water. 

Fhosjihatc  of  &-cinchonine  forms  crystals  nearly  a  line  in  length,  and  appa- 
rently oblique-angled.  (Schwabs.) 

PiCEATE  OF  CracHONiNE. — Yellowpulverulcnt  precipitate,  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
very  soluble  in  alcohol. 

QuTNATE  OF  CiNCHONiNE. — A  strong  aqueous  solution  of  cinehonine  in  qninic  acid 
deposits,  when  left  at  rest,  sometimes  silky  needles,  sometimes  a  mammellated  mass  of 
small  granules.  The  salt  dissolves  in  half  its  weight  of  water  at  25"  C. :  it  contains 
water  of  crystallisation.  From  a  solution  in  warm  alcohol,  it  crystallises  on  cooling  in 
colourless,  shining,  short,  compressed  prisms,  apparently  unalteralile  either  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air  or  by  a  moderate  heat,  but  becoming  completely  opaque  in  course  of 
time.  Water  dissolves  them  very  readily,  but  with  partial  decomposition.  TJieir 
aqueous  solution  turns  reddened  litmus  blue,  but  the  alcoholic  liquid  from  which  they 
were  deposited,  turns  blue  litmus  red. 

Sulphates  of  Cinchonine. — The  neutral  f<nlphatc,  2C-»IT-'N'-0.H-S0' +  2 aq.,  is 
obtained  by  exactly  saturating  cinchonine  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  rhomliic 
prisms  of  83°  and  97°,  generally  very  short,  and  having  tlieir  ends  truncated  or 
bevelled:  cleavable  parallel  to  the  prismatic  faces ;  sometimes  hemitropic.  They  are 
hard,  transparent,  and  have  a  vitreous  lustre ;  permanent  in  the  air ;  melt  a  little 
aljove  100°  C.  and  give  off  their  2  at.  watfr  between  100°  and  120°.  They  dissolve  at 
mean  temperatm-es  in  54  pts.  water,  6|-  pts.  alcoholof  specific  gravity  0-85,  and  Hi  pts. 
alisolute  alcohol;  insoluble  in  ether  "(B  a  up).  It  is  but  slightly  decomposed  by  the 
electric  current. 

Sulphate  of  cinchonine  becomes  phosphorescent  at  100°  C.  like  sulpliate  of  quinine. 
At  higher  temperatures,  it  melts  and  then  decomposes,  yielding  a  resinous  matter  of  a 
fine  red  colom-.  But  if  the  salt  be  previously  mixed  with  a  little  water  and  sulphuric 
ai'id,  it  remains  liquid  at  a  low  temperatiu-e,  even  after  all  the  water  has  been  driven 
off;  and  if  kept  in  this  state  for  three  or  four  hours  at  120°  to  130°  C.  it  is  completely 
transformed  into  sulphate  of  cinclionicine,  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  coloiu'ing 
matter  being  then  produced.    (Pasteur,  p.  969.) 

Sulphate  of  ^-cjnclionin  e,  2C-''H-'N-0.H-S0^  +  2aq. — Crystallises  in  rhombic 
combinations  oo  P .  oo  P  co  .  o  P,  in  which  co  P  :  co  P=  136°.  It  dissolves  in  75  pts.  of 
cold,  and  14  pts.  of  hot  water;  in  13-6  pts.  of  cold,  and  1-5  pts.  hot  alcoliol  of  80  per 
cent.,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether.  The  dilute  aqueous  solution  is  strongly  Lridiscent. 
(Sch  wabe.) 

Acid  Sulphate  of  Cinchonine,  C^ff'N-O.H^SO' +  3  aq.— By  adding  sulplmric 
acid  to  the  neutral  sulphate,  and  evaporating  till  a  slight  pellicle  is  formed,  the  acid 
salt  is  obtained  in  rhombic  octahedrons,  often  having  some  of  their  edges  or  summits 
modified,  and  cleaving  very  easily,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  in  weU-defined  shining 
biminje.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatiires,  but  effloresces  in  very 
dry  air  or  if  slightly  warmed.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  11-73  per  cent.  water  =  3  at. 
At  14°  C,  100  pts.  of  the  salt  [? anhydrous  or  hydi-ated],  dissolve  in  45  pts.  water,  in 
90  pts.  of  alcohol,  of  specific  gravity  0-85,  and  in  100  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol :  it  is 
insoluble  in  ether.   (Baup,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxvii.  323.) 

SuLPHOcTANATE  OF  CiNCHONiNE,  C-''H^^N'O.HCyiS,  crystaUiscs  in  brilliant  anhy- 
drous needles  (Dollfus).  Sulphocy  a'liate  of  ^-cinchonine  is  also  crystallisable. 
(Sch  wabe.) 

Tartrates  of  CmcHONrNE.  (Pasteur,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxviii.  456,  469. — 
Arppe,  J.  pr.  Chem.  liii.  331.) — These  salts,  neutral  and  acid,  dextro-  or  l?evo-rota- 
tory,  are  prepared  by  dissolving  cinchonine  in  the  proper  proportions  in  the  two  modi- 
fications of  tartaric  acid. 

a.  Neutral,  2C™H'^'N-0.C'H'=0'' +  2aq. — Large  needles  grouped  in  bundles,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  and  giving  off  their  crystaUisation-water,  4 '6  per  cent.,  between 
10^0°  and  120°  C.  (Arppe.) 

;8.  Acid  Tartrates.  — The  dextro-rotatory  salt,  C^'H-'N^O.C'H'O"  +  4 aq.,  forms 
nacreous  shining  crystals  grouped  in  radiate  stars.  They  belong  to  tlie  trimetric 
system,  and  are  often  hemihedral.   Observed  combination,  cc  P  .  P  ao  .  P.   Inclination  of 

faces,  ooP  :  »P  =  133°  20' (nearly);  J>  oo  :  P  oo  =  127°  40';       P  a.  =  151°  13'.  The 

faces  CO  Pare  longitudinally  striated.    It  gives  off  its  water  (13-75  — 14-0  percent.; 
calculation,  13-58  per  cent.''  at  100°  C,  and  at  120°,  assumes  a  red  colour  and  begins 
Vol.  I,  3  K 
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to  melt.  It  dissolyes  but  sparingly  in  cold,  much  more  easily  in  hot  water,  still  more 
in  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  neutral  to  test-paper. 

A  solution  containing  twice  the  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  required  to  form  this  salt, 
deposits  at  first,  another  acid  tartrate  in  transparent  well-defined  crystals. 

LcBVo -rotatory  acid  tartrate,  C-°H-'N-O.C*H''0'' -)- aq. — This  salt  gives  off  its 
water  =  4-58  per  cent.  (eale.  3-78),  at  100°  C.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  water ;  the  alcoholic  solution  is  neutral,  the  aqueous  solution  acid  to  test-paper. 

If  a  great  excess  of  acid  is  used  in  the  preparation,  another  acid  tartrate  is  obtained 
crystallised  in  brilliant  tufts,  composed  of  very  slender  needles,  and  very  diiFerent  in 
appearance  from  the  second  dextro-rotatory  acid  tartrate  above-mentioned.  (Pasteur.) 

Ueate  of  CmcHONiNE,  C^'H^^N^O.C^H'N'O'  +  4  aq. — Obtained  by  boUing  uric  acid 
with  cinchonine  recently  precipitated  and  diifiised  through  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
The  liquid  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat,  deposits  long  prisms  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
boiling  alcohol,  and  ether.  On  heating  the  salt  to  100°  C.  or  leaving  it  to  evaporate 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  becomes  opaque,  and  finally  assumes  a  sulphur-yellow  colour, 
giving  off  12'49  per  cent.  (calc.  4  at.  =  13-73  per  cent.).  During  the  desiccation,  it  is 
in  a  state  of  constant  agitation,  and  is  finally  converted  into  a  crystallLne  powder, 
probably  differing  in  form  from  the  hydrated  crystals.    (Elderhorst,  loc.cit.) 

Brominatcd,  Chlorinated,  and  lodated  Derivatives  of  Cinchonine. 

Bromocinchonine,  C^Kff'BrN^O.  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiv.  302.) 
— When  bromine  is  poured  upon  moist  acid  hydrochlorate  of  cinchonine,  a  product  is 
obtained,  which,  when  freed  from  excess  of  bromine  by  washing  with  a  little  alcohol,  is 
a  mixture  of  acid  liydrobromate  or  hydrochlorate  of  bromocinchonine  and  sesquibromo- 
einehonuie.  On  treating  it  with  boiling  alcohol,  the  former  of  these  salts  dissolves, 
while  the  latter  is  nearly  insoluble ;  and  on  adding  ammonia  to  the  decanted  solution, 
boiling  to  expel  part  of  the  alcohol,  and  leaving  it  to  cool,  bromocinchonine  is  depo- 
sited in  laminse,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation. 

The  acid  hy  drochlorate,  C-''H'''BrN-0.2HCl,  erystaUises  in  the  same  form  as  the 
corresponding  salt  of  cinchonine.  The  chloroplatinate,  C-°H"BrN-0.2(HCl.PtCl-), 
is  a  pale  yellow  powder,  containing  at  50°  C.  24-2  per  cent,  platinum  (calc.  24'75). 

Sesquibkomocinchonine,  C-"H22-5j}i.i-i]Sf=o.  (Laurent,  loc.  cit.) — When  the 
pulverulent  residue,  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  obtained  in  the  preparation  just 
described,  is  boiled  with  water,  and  ammonia  added,  a  white  bulky  precipitate  of  sesqui- 
bromocinchonine  is  formed,  which,  after  washing  and  drying,  dissolves  in  boiling  alco- 
hol, and  crystallises  therefrom  in  slender  needles.  It  is  slightly  bitter ;  its  alcoholic 
solution  turns  reddened  litmus  blue.  It  melts  when  heated,  afterwards  blackens  with 
intumescence.  It  gives  by  analysis  65'45  per  cent.  C,  5'18  H,  and  28-3  Br,  the  formula 
requiring  56-27  0,  6-27  H,  and  28-13  Br. 

The  acid  hi/ drochlorate,  C^''H22-6j5ri'5N-0.2IICl,  forms  rhombic  tables,  in  which 
ooP:  ooP  =  107°  to  108°. 

The  hydrobromochlorate,  C"-^B?^-SB^^-^WO.'KC\.'SBv,  is  obtained  by  pouring 
bromine  on  hydrochlorate  of  cinchonine;  boiling  with  alcohol  as  above,  to  remove  hy- 
drochlorate of  bromocinchonine  ;  again  pouring  alcohol  on  the  residual  salt ;  boiling ; 
adding  ammonia,  which  dissolves  it  immediately ;  then  adding  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  to  the  solution,  and  leaving  it  to  cool.  The  salt  is  then  deposited  in  small  rhombic 
tables,  in  which  a  P  :  oo  P  =  107°  to  108°. 

The  choroplatinate,  C-''H22-5Br'-sN"0.2(HCl.PtCl-),  is  a  very  pale-yellow  precipi- 
tate, containing  at  100°  C.  23-0  per  cent,  platinum;  by  calculation,  23-5. 

DiBEOMOciNCHONiNE,  C-°H"Br-N^O.  (Laurent,  Compt.  chim.  1849,  p.  311.) — 
Bromine  in  excess  is  poured  on  acid  hydrochlorate  of  cinchonine,  to  which  a  little  water 
has  been  added ;  the  product  is  heated  when  the  action  is  over,  to  complete  the  bro- 
mination  of  the  cinchonine,  and  expel  excess  of  bromine  ;  water  is  then  poured  upon 
it ;  the  liquid  is  boiled  and  filtered  ;  alcohol  is  added  to  the  aqueous  filtrate,  heat  again 
apphed,  and  the  solution  is  neutralised  with  ammonia.  On  cooling,  it  deposits  dibromo- 
cinchonine  in  colourless  laminae,  with  nacreous  refiexion. 

Dibromocinchonine  is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  At 
abou-t  200°  C.  it  swells,  blackens,  and  yields  a  substance  which  dissolves  easily  in 
potash,  and  is  separated  thereft-om  by  acids  in  brown  flakes.  Dibromocinchonine  gives 
by  analysis  51-20  per  cent.  C,  4-4  H,  and  34-00  Br,  the  formula  requiring  51-28  C, 
4-70  H,  and  34-19  Br.  A  solution  which  had  been  left  for  some  days  in  an  open 
vessel,  deposited  rectangular  octahedrons,  containing  4-2  per  cent.  =  1  at.  water  of 
crystalhsation. 

Th&acid  hydrochlorate,  C-''Wmvm-0  .iWl,  obtained  by  treating  the  base  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  separates  from  a  boiling  solution 
on  cooling,  in  rhombic  tablets,  having  their  fom-  acute  angles  truncated ;  00  P  :  00  P  = 
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to  105°  :  too  :  oP  =137.    Its  solution  deflects  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the 

right. 

DicHLOROciNcnoNiNE,  C^°H^C1-N=0.  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.Phys.  [3]  xxiv.  302.) 

— The  acid  hydrochlorate  of  this  base  is  formed  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  hot  concen- 
trated solution  of  acid  hydi-ociilorate  of  cinchonine;  and  on  adding  ammonia  to  a 
solution  of  this  salt  in  boiling  water,  the  base  is  precipitated  as  a  liglit  flocculent  mass, 
which  ciystalhses  from  boihng  alcohol  in  microscopic  needles,  yielding  by  analysis 
18'9  per  cent,  chlorine  (cale.  18-83). 

Tlie  acid  hydrochlorate,  C-°H-^C1-N-0.2HC1,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and 
requires  50  pts.  of  alcohol  to  dissolve  it :  the  solution  is  dextro-rotatory.  The  salt 
crystallises  in  rhombic  tables  isomorphous  with  the  crystals  of  acid  hydi-oehlorate  of 
cinchonine,  ■»  P  :  oo  P=106°  ;  Poo  :  oP  =  136°  30'  to  137°  30'. 

The  chloroplatinatc,  C"'II^-CPN-0.2(HCl.PtCl-),is  a  paJe  yellow  powder,  yielding 
at  100°,  25-00  per  cent,  platinum  (cale.  25-06). 

The  acid  hy drobr ornate,  C^''ff-Cl-N^0.2HBr,  obtained  by  treating  the  base  -U'ith 
hydrobromic  acid, is  sparingly  soluble,  and  crystallises  in  brilliant  laminae,  having  sensibly 
the  same  angles  as  those  of  the  acid  hydrochlorate,  but  presenting  a  different  appearance, 
inasmuch  as  the  modifying  faces  are  considerably  developed,  so  tliat  the  rhombic  tablet 
is  transformed  into  a  six-sided  prism ;  oo  P  :  co  P  =  104°  ;  t  oo  ;  oP  =  137°.  The  salt 
has  the  same  composition  as  the  acid  hydrochlorate  of  dibromocinchonine,  but  differs 
from  it  in  giving  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  precipitate  of  bromide  of  silver,  whereas  the 
latter  yields  a  precipitate  of  chloride. 

The  nitrate  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  small  elongated  tetra- 
hedrons, formed  of  four  equal  scalene  triangles,  and  ha-ving  their  opposite  edges  trun- 
cated. 

loDociNCHONiNE,  2C-''H-'N=0.P  (?)  (Pcllctier,  Ajin.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixiii.  181.)— 
Wlien  cinchonine  is  triturated  with  about  half  its  weight  of  iodine,  and  the  product  ig 
treated  with  alcohol  of  36  per  cent.,  the  whole  dissolves,  and  on  leaving  the  solution  to 
evaporate,  it  first  deposits  the  so-called  iodociuchonine  in  saiFrou-coloured  plates,  after- 
■wards  crystalline  nodules  of  hydriodate  of  cinchonine.  On  treating  the  whole  with 
boiling  water,  the  hydriodate  dissolves,  and  the  iodociuchonine  separates  in  the  melted 
state. 

lodocinchonine  has  a  deep  salFron-yellow  colour  when  seen  in  mass  ;  its  powder  is 
lighter.  It  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  Wlien  heated,  it  softens  at  25°  C.  but  does 
not  enter  into  complete  fusion  tHl  heated  to  80°.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  very 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  other.  It  gave  by  analysis  28-83  per 
cent,  iodine  (cale.  29-03). 

lodocinchonine  may  be  decomposed  by  the  successive  action  of  acid  and  alkaline 
solutions.    It  is  ILliewise  decomposed  by  nitrate  of  silver.  (Pelletior.) 

If  the  preceding  formula  be  correct,  the  compound  is  not  iodocinchouine,  but  iodide 
of  cinchonine. 

Sulphate  of  lodocinchonine.  (W.B.  Herapath,  Chem.  Soc.  Qn.  J.  xi.  151.) — 
Cinchonine  treated  with  iodine  and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  crystalline  salt,  which 
resembles  the  corresponding  quinine-compound  in  its  action  on  light.  It  ei-j'stallises  in 
long  needles,  which  appear  deep  piu-ple-red  by  transmitted,  and  dark  purple-blue  by  re- 
flected light ;  their  laminae  appear  lemon-yellow  by  transmitted  light,  and  if  two  such 
thin  plates  be  superposed  in  such  a  manner  that  their  longest  dimensions  may  cross 
one  another  at  right  angles,  the  system  is  perfectly  impervious  to  light,  the  two  plates 
acting  in  fact  like  two  tourmalines  with  their  axes  crossed.  (For  further  details  re- 
lating to  these  properties,  see  Sulphate  of  Iodoquimne,  under  Quininb).  The  salt 
dissolves  easily  in  strong  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  ;  sparingly  in 
weak  alcohol,  and  scarcely  at  all  in  water,  ether,  and  chloroform.  Herapath  assigns 
to  it  the  formula  C'"II™N'0-I".H-SO'  +  3aq.,  which  is  veiy  improbable. 

Sulphate  of  lodo-^-einchonine  is  obtained  in  indistinct  crystals  on  adding  a  warm 
solution  of  3  pts.  iodine  in  115  pts.  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  10  pts.  of  sulphate  of  ;8-cin- 
chonine  in  141  pts.  acetic  acid,  and  12  pts.  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  (Schwabe.) 

Derivatives  of  Cinchonine  containing  Organic  Badiclcs. 

Benzoyi.-cinchonine,  C"H2SN^O  =  C-"H23(C'ffO)N-0.  (Schlitzenberger, 
Ann.  CIi.  Pharm.  cviii.  351.) — Dry  cinchonine  dissolves  with  rise  of  temperature  in 
cldoride  of  benzoyl,  and  the  mixture,  if  heated  for  a  few  seconds,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline 
jiinss  of  hydrochlorate  of  benzoyl-cinchonine.  This  salt  dissolves  rcadUy  in  water,  and 
the  solution,  quickly  decanted  from  undissolved  chloride  of  benzoyl,  yields  with  ammonia 
a  white  glutinous  precipitate  of  benzoyl-cinchonine,  whioli  hardens  in  the  cold.  It  is 
tasteless  and  unerystallisable,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in 
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alcohol  and  ether.  Its  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  hudrocMorate  is 
C"H:=«N=0.HC1  ;  the  cMoroplatinate  C"H^N-0-.  2(HCl.PtCP). 

Methyl-cinchonine,  C2'H2«N20  =  C™ffXCff)N2o.  (Stahlschmidt,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xc.  218.)— The  hydriodate  of  this  base,  C-'ff'^N-O.HI,  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on  pulverised  cinehonine.  It  dissolves  easily  in  boiling 
water,  and  separates  in  fine  needles  on  cooling.  It  is  not  attacked  by  iodide  of 
methyl  when  heated  therewith  to  100°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube  :  hence  cinehonine  appears  to 
contain  but  1  at.  of  hydrogen  replaceable  by  an  alcohol-radicle. 

The  iodide  treated  with  oxide  of  silver,  yields  a  solution  of  the  base,  which,  when 
qidckly  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  leaves  a  brown  crystalline  mass,  from  which, 
when  dissolved  in  water,  brown  oily  drops  separate.  The  aqueous  solution  precipitates 
the  salts  of  sesquioxides. 

The  salts  of  methyl-cinchonine  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  difficult 
to  crystallise. 

The  Moroplatinate,  C-'H=«N-0.2(HCl.PtC12),  yields  when  dried  at  100°C.,  26-70  — 
26"77  per  cent,  platinum,  the  formula  requiring  26'93. 
CXN'CBOVATXN'E.    Syn.  with  Aeicine.  (p.  357). 
cnrN'ABA.R.    Protosulphide  of  mercury.    (See  IVIebcuey.) 

CINXTAiasxir.  Cinnamate  of  Benzyl.   C'^H'^O^  =  ^'^^,|o.  (Plantamour, 

Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvii.  329  ;  xxx.  241.— Fr^my,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixx.  189.— H.  De- 
ville,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiv.  230.— E.  Kopp,  Compt.  chim.  1850,  p.  410.— 
Scharling,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  xcwi.  184. —  Gm.  xiii.  283. —  Gerh.  iii.  404.) — This 
compound  was  discovered  by  Plantamour  (1838),  who  obtained  it  from  balsam  of 
Peru,  in  which,  according  to  Simon,  it  exists  ready  formed ;  according  to  Fremy  and 
Deville,  it  exists  also  in  small  quantity  in  Tolu  balsam.  According  to  Scharling, 
cinnamic  acid  dissolved  in  peruvin  (a  mixture  of  benzylic  alcohol  and  toluene)  forms  a 
liquid,  which,  when  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  to  boiling  water  a  neutral 
oil  resembling  cinnamein. 

Preparation. — Balsam  of  Peru  is  saponified  by  agitation  with  excess  of  caustic 
potash,  and  the  soKd  soap  dissolved  in  water :  the  solution  on  being  warmed,  separates 
after  a  few  minutes  into  two  layers,  and  the  upper,  which  is  oUy,  is  to  be  repeatedly 
washed  with  water,  till  the  oil  exhibits  a  faint  reddish-yellow  colour.  The  residual 
water  is  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  ;  the  oU  dissolved  in  warm  alcohol  and  evapo- 
rated ;  and  this  treatment  repeated  as  long  as  resin  separates  out  on  evaporation. 
(Plantamour).— 2.  Balsam  of  Peru  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  36°,  is  treated  with  alco- 
holic potash,  whereby  a  compound  of  resin  with  potash  is  precipitated ;  the  solution  is 
mixed  with  water ;  the  cinnamein  which  separates  out  in  the  form  of  an  oil  is  separated 
from  the  inferior  solution  of  cinnamate  of  potassimn,  and  dissolved  in  freshly-rectified 
rock-oH,  whereby  resin  is  removed  ;  the  rock-oil  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  residual 
oil  placed  in  a  vacuum.  Cinnamein  thus  prepared,  still  retains  styracin  in  solution,  the 
quantity  varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  balsam.  To  free  it  from  this  im- 
pittity,  it  is  dissolved  in  weak  alcohol,  and  cooled  for  several  days  below  0  ',  as  long  as 
a  crystalline  deposit  of  styracin  continues  to  form  (Fremy). — 3.  Balsam  of  Peru  is 
repeatedly  boiled  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  the  cinnamate  of  sodium  is 
removed  by  washing,  the  residue  then  separating  into  a  resin,  and  a  yeUowish-brown 
liquid  which  must  be  heated  to  170°  C.  on  the  oil-bath,  and  distilled  in  steam  heated 
to  170°.  Colourless,  somewhat  milky  cinnamein  then  passes  over,  and  is  freed  from 
adhering  water  by  standing  for  some  time  in  a  warm  place,  over  chloride  of  calcium. 
Sometimes,  perhaps  always,  the  cinnamein  thus  prepared  contains  in  solution  styracin, 
which,  after  long  standing,  partially  crystallises  out  (Scharling).  Calcined  mag- 
nesia or  oxide  of  lead  also  separates  cinnamein  from  balsam  of  Peru,  by  combining  with 
the  cinnamic  acid,  and  separating  resin.  (Simon.) 

Properties. —  Cinnamein  is  a  feebly  colom'ed  or  colourless,  strongly  refracting.neutral 
oil,  which  remains  liquid  when  cooled  to  —12°  or  —15°  C.  for  several  days.  It  boils 
at  305°,  and  distils  without  decomposition  (Plantamour);  between  340°  and  350°, 
with  partial  decomposition  (Deville,  Fremy).  It  has  a  feeble  pleasant  odour.  Its 
taste  is  sharp  and  aromatic,  recalling  that  of  fat.  It  makes  grease  spots  on  paper. 
Specific  gravity,  l-09_8  at  14°;  1-0925  at  25°  (Scharling).  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Cinnamein  contains,  according  to  Scharling's  analysis,  79-18  to  79-24  per  cent.  C, 
6-56  to  6-03  IT,  and  14-26  to  13-72  0,  agreeing  nearly  vnih  the  preceding  formula, 
which  requires  80-62  C,  6-88  H,  and  13-45  0. — When  kept  under  water  for  some  time, 
it  yields  a  crystalline  substance  of  the  same  comiwsition,  m  eta  cinnamein,  which  melts 
between  12  and  15°  C.  sometimes  resolidifies  after  cooling  and  standing,  but  after  solu- 
tion in  boiling  alcohol  cannot  again  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form.  (Scharling.) 
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Cinnamt'in  slowly  aLsorLs  moist  ox>/gc7i  (Fr^my).  When  exposed  for  years  to  air 
and  liffht,  it  acquu-es  a  rancid  odonr  and  acid  reaction.  Crystallised  cinnameiii  preserved 
in  a  glass  vessel  for  a  year  melted  to  a  viscous  mass,  and  in  another  year  solidified  to  a 
transparent  amorphous  mass  (Scharling).  Cinnamein  is  partially  decomposed  by  dis- 
tillation, leaving  a  small  quantity  of  tar,  and  yielding  a  distillate  differing  in  compo- 
sition from  the  original  substance. 

It  is  resinised  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  (Fremy.  It  slowly  absorbs  chlorine,  more 
easily  when  heated,  becoming  at  the  same  time  coloui-ed  and  thickened,  and  when  dis- 
tilled, ultimately  yields  chloride  of  benzoyl  together  with  an  oil  (Fremy).  Nitric 
acid  acts  briskly  on  cinnamein  when  heated,  forming  a  yellow  resin  and  a  larga 
quantity  of  bitter  almond  oil.  Peroxide  af  lead  acts  in  a  similar  manner  (Fri^my). 
Cinnamein  forms  a  crystalline  compoimd  with  ammonia  (Plantamour).  Mixed  with 
sulphide  of  carbon  and  powdered  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  forms  a  saline  mass  con- 
taining xanthate  of  potassium  (Scharling).  Eapiidly  heated  with  very  concentrated 
fotash-ley,  or  melted  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  passes  into 
cinnamate  (and  benzoate)  of  potassium  (Fr(5my).  Treated  with  very  concentrated 
potash-ley  in  the  cold,  or  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  is  completely  resolved,  in  24  hours, 
without  disengagement  of  gas  or  absorption  of  oxygen,  into  benzyUc  alcohol  and  cin- 
namate of  potassium  :  C^H'^O'  -t-  KHO  =  CffO  +  C'H'KOl  By  the  continued 
action  of  the  potash,  the  benzylic  alcohol  may  be  converted  into  benzylene.  (C'H*.) 

Plantamour,  by  treating  cinnamein  with  strong  alcohoHc  potash,  obtained,  together 
with  cinnamic  acid,  an  acid  which  he  designated  as  carbohcnzoic  or  myroxylic  acid  ; 
probably  iinpun^  benzoic-acid  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  cinnamic  acid  under 
the  influence  of  potash  (p.  98-1). 

CIWWAftlBWB.  cm  Cinnamol.  Sti/rol.  Volatile  Oil  of  Liquid  Storax.  (Bo- 
nastre,  J.  Pharm.  xvii.  .338.— D'Arcet,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixvi.  110. — Mulder,  J.  pr, 
Chem.  XV.  307.— E.  Simon,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxi.  265. — C.  Herzog,  Pharm.  Centr. 
1839,  p.  833.— Gerhardt  and  Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  i.  96.— E.  Kopp,  Compt. 
chira.  1816,  p.  87;  further,  Compt.  rend.  liii.  634.— Blyth  and  Hofmann,  Ann  Ch. 

Ph  arm.  liii.  293,  325. — Uempels,  ibtd.  lix.  316.  —  Scharling,  ibid,  xcvii.  184.  

p.  Howard,  Chem.Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  134  ;  Gm.  xiii.  1;  Gerh.  iii.  374.) — This  compound 
is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  cinnamic  acid  (p.  981),  and  is  contained  in  liquid 
etorax  (p.  982),  whence  it  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  water.  It  was  for- 
merly supposed  that  cinnamene  obtained  from  cinnamic  acid  was  not  identical,  but 
only  isomeric,  with  styrol,  the  volatile  oil  of  storax,  because  the  latter  is  completely 
converted  by  heat  into  a  solid  substance,  metastyrol,  of  the  same  composition,  whereas 
with  cinnamene  this  change  had  been  observed  to  take  place  but  imperfectly  ;  but  E. 
Kopp  has  lately  shown  that  this  transformation  takes  place  quite  as  completely  with 
cinnamene  as  with  styrol,  an  observation  which  removes  the  only  objection  to  the  sup- 
posed identity  of  the  two  substances. 

Preparation. — a.  From  Cinnamic  Acid  and  the  Cinnamates.  Cinnamic  acid,  when 
slowly  distilled  at  its  boiling  point,  is  completely  resolved  into  cinnamene  and  carbonic 
anhydride : 

C^WO-  =  C02  +  C«H«. 

Pure  cinnamate  of  calcium  is  likewise  resolved  by  dry  distilLition  into  cinnamene  and 
carbonate  of  calcium  (D.  Howard).  Cinnamic  acid  distilled  with  excess  of  Hme  or 
baryta  yields  a  mixture  of  cinnamene  and  benzene,  which  may  be  separated  by  rec- 
tification. 

b.  From  Storax. — The  liquid  balsam  is  distilled  in  a  copper  still  connected  with  a 
worm-tub,  with  water  containing  carbonate  of  sodium,  to  retain  cinnamic  acid;  3i  lbs. 
of  carbonate  of  sodium  suffice  for  10  lbs.  of  storax.  The  water  which  passes  over  is 
milky,  and  the  cinnamene  floats  on  the  surface.  The  quantity  obtained  varies  with  the 
age  of  the  balsam.  Blyth  and  Hofmann  obtained  in  one  operation  about  360  grammes' 
of  oil  from  201  kil.  of  liquid  storax,  in  another  not  more  than  90  grms.  from  13i  kil. 
The  oily  distillate  is  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified.  This  last  operation 
requires  piarticular  precautions.  The  liquid  begins  to  give  oflP  vapour  between  100°  and 
120°  C,  and  at  145'^  it  is  in  fidl  ebidJition,  a  limpid  oil  then  passing  over,  and  the 
thermometer  remaining  stationary  for  some  time ;  suddenly,  however,  a  considerable 
rise  takes  place,  and  the  thermometer  must  then  be  quickly  withdrawn  from  the  retort, 
for  the  residue  thickens,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  transparent  glass,  consisting  of 
metacinnamene  or  metastyrol.  The  quantity  of  this  solid  residue  varies,  but  it  some- 
times amounts  to  half  the  oil  subjected  to  distillation. 

c.  Cinnamene  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  resin  of  Peru  balsam,  by  heating  that 
substance  mixed  with  pumice  to  dull  redness  in  a  retort,  and  subjecting  the  oil  which 
passes  over,  together  with  benzoic  acid  and  an  aqueous  liquid,  to  fractional  distillation. 
The  portion  which  goes  over  under  175°  C,  and  is  lighter  than  water,  is  collected,  re- 
peatedly distiUed  with  potash-aolution,  allowed  to  stand  several  days  over  piecesiof  solid 
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potash,  and  tlien  distilled  at  a  temperattu-e  not  exceeding  150°  C.  The  distillate  is  di-ied 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  treated  with  potassium,  whereLy  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  the 
fluid  part  is  decanted  from  the  resulting  gelatinous  precipitate  and  distUled.  The  boiling 
point  then  gradually  rises  to  100° — 140°  C,  by  which  time  all  the  cinnamene  remains 
behind,  amounting  to  |  of  the  liquid  employed.  (Scharling,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvii. 
184.) 

Cinnamene  is  a  very  mobile  colourless  oil,  having  a  strong  persistent  aromatic  odour, 
reminding  of  benzene  and  naphthalene  together.  It  does  not  soKdify  at  — 20°C.  It 
is  very  volatile,  the  grease  spots  which  it  produces  on  paper  disappearing  in  a  few 
seconds.  Specific  gra-v-ity  0-924.  Boiling  point  145-75°  C.  (Ely th  and  Hoffmann) ; 
145°  (E.  Kopp).  It  is  neutral,  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether,  vola- 
tiLe  oils,  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 

Cinnamene  is  not  acted  upon  by  potash.  With  fuming  sulphuric  acid  it  appears  to 
form  a  conjugated  acid.  If  added  by  drops  to  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves  with 
evolution  of  red  vapours  ;  and  water  added  to  the  solution  tlirows  down  a  yellow  resin, 
which,  by  careful  distillation,  yields  crystals  of  nitrocinnamene.  If  boiled  with 
excess  of  nitric  acid,  it  yields  benzoic  or  nitrobenzoic  acid,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  nitric  acid.  Distilled  with  dilute  chromic  acid,  it  yields  crystals  of  nitrobenzoic 
acid.    With  chlorine  and  bromine,  it  forms  chloride  and  bromide  of  cinnamene. 

Metacinnamene.  Mctastyrol.  Draconyl. — This  is  the  solid  substance  into  which 
cinnamene  or  styrol  is  converted  by  the  action  of  heat.  The  conversion  takes  place 
readily  in  a  sealed  tube  heated  to  200°  C.  in  an  oU-bath.  Metacinnamene  is  likewise 
obtained  from  dragon's  blood.  When  the  crude  oil  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
that  substance  is  distilled  till  the  temperature  rises  to  280°  C.  a  liquid  is  obtained  con- 
taining toluene  (hydride  of  benzyl,  p.  573),  and  cinnamene.  On  distilling  this  mixture 
at  a  temperature  below  the  boiling  point,  till  the  greater  part  of  the  toluene  has  passed 
over,  a  viscous  liquid  remains,  consisting  of  metacinnamene,  held  in  solution  by  a 
small  quantity  of  styrol.  On  pouring  this  liquid  into  alcohol,  the  cinnamene  dissolves, 
while  the  metacinnamene  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  soft  coloiu-less  resin  lilje  tiu-- 
pentine,  which  may  be  washed  with  alcohol,  and  then  dried  in  a  stove  at  150°  C. 

According  to  E.  Kopp,  the  transformation  of  cinnamene  into  metacinnamene  likewise 
takes  place  spontaneously  at  ordinary  temperatm-es.  This  property,  joined  to  the  high 
refracting  power  of  metacinnamene,  suggests  the  possibility  of  using  cinnamene  for 
filling  hollow  glass  lenses  or  prisms.  According  to  Kovalevsky  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxx.  66),  metacinnamene  exists  also,  together  with  cinnamene,  in  liquid  storax. 

Metacinnamene  is  a  colourless,  limpid,  liighly  refractive  substance,  destitute  of  taste 
and  odour.  At  mean  temperatures  it  is  hard,  and  may  be  cut  with  a  knife  ;  but  it  softens 
by  heat,  and  may  then  be  drawn  out  into  long  threads.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol;  ether  dissolves  it  in  small  quantity,  and  at  the  boihng  heat  transforms  it  into 
a  gelatinous  mass,  which,  after  drying  at  100°  C,  forms  a  white  spongy  substance, 
having  exactly  the  composition  of  styrol. 

Metacinnamene  liquefies  when  heated  in  a  smaU  retort,  and  yields  by  distillation 
pure  cinnamene,  which  may  be  reconverted  into  metacinnamene  by  heating  to  200°  C. 
in  a  sealed  tube. 

Chlorine  and  bromine  act  very  slowly  on  metacinnamene,  but  ultimately  convert  it 
into  chloride  and  bromide  of  cinnamene  respectively.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  carbo- 
nises it.  By  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potassium  it  is  converted  into  styrol.  Nitric  acid  of 
ordinary  strength  acts  but  shghtly  on  metacinnamene,  but  fuming  nitric  acid  dissolves 
it  easUy,  with  evolution  of  red  vapours ;  and  if  the  acid  has  been  added  in  suificieut 
quantity,  the  solution  yields  with  water  a  precipitate  of  nitrometacinnamene. 

Compounds  and  Derivatives  of  Cinnamene. 

Bromide  of  CrNNAMEfn;.  CffBr''. — Produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  cinna- 
mene. It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  whence  it  crys- 
taUises  in  needles.  Solutions  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat  usually  deposit  it  in  tlie 
form  of  an  oil,  which  remains  liquid  for  a  long  time,  and  sohdifies  suddenly  when 
agitated.  It  has  a  pecuUar  odour,  which  is  not  disagreeable,  but  excites  tears.  It 
melts  at  67°  C.,  and  often  remains  liquid,  even  when  cooled  to  30°  C,  but  the  least 
agitation  causes  it  to  solidify  in  a  erystalhne  mass.  Its  boiling  point  is  above  200°  C. 
It  may  be  distilled  almost  wholly  without  alteration.  Alcoholic  potash  converts  it 
into  bromide  of  potassium  and  a  brominated  organic  compound. 

Chloride  of  Cinnamene.— CJi'CV.  Oily  liquid,  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  cinnamene.  It  is  decomposed  by  distillation  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  another 
oily  compound. 

Treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  chlorocinnamane,  C^H'Cl. 
Trichloride  of  Bichlorocitmamene,  C'H^Cl-.SCF,  is  obtained,  according  to  Laurent, 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  cinnamene. 
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NiTROCrNNAMENE.  N/trostpvl.  C^I'(NO^). — Produced  by  the  action  of  fuming 
nitric  acid  on  eiunamene  (p.  980).  It  crystallises  in  large  prisms  ;  has  an  odour  of 
cinnamon  which  excites  tears  ;  produces  painful  blisters  on  the  skin. 

Nitr  omct  acin  ii  a  mc n c.  Nitromctastyrol.  Niirodraconi/L — This  compound, isomeric 
with  the  last,  is  precipitated  on  adding  water  to  the  product  of  the  action  of  fuming 
nitric  acid  on  metacinnamene.  It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
acids,  potash,  ether,  and  alcohol.  When  slightly  heated,  it  burns  with  explosion. 
When  distilled  with  lime,  it  is  decomposed,  with  separation  of  carbon  and  evolution  of 
ammonia,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  brown  oil  containing  phenylamine.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  attacked  by  strong  nitric  acid,  even  after  several  hours'  boiling. 

CXNUriVniXC  ACXD.     CTL'O^  =  Zimmtsihirc.  CinnamT/lsaurc. 

(Dumas  and  Peligot  [1834],  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ivii.  311.— E.  Simon,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xxxi.  265. — Stenhouse,  ibid.  Iv.  1;  Ivii.  79. —  Herzog,  Arch.  Pharm.  xvii.  72; 
XX.  159.— E.  Kopp,  Compt.  chim.  1847,  p.  198;  1849,  p.  146;  1850,  p.  140.— Ca- 
hours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiii.  341.— Sehabus,  Wien  Akad.  Ber.  1850  [2]  206. 
—  Chiozza,  Ajm.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxix.  439. —  J.  Lowe,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Lxv.  188. — Piria, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.  104. — Bertagnini,  Cimento,  iv.  46. —  Gm.  xiii.  268. —  Gerh. 
iii.  388.) — This  acid  exists  in  the  free  state  in  several  balsams,  as  in  liquid  storax, 
Tolu  balsam,  Peru  balsam,  and  gum  benzoin,  and  is  often  deposited  in  large  prismatic 
crystals  from  old  samples  of  oU  of  cinnamon  ;  also  from  cinnamon-water. 

Formation. —  Ciunamicacid  is  produced:  1.  By  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  cin- 
namic  aldehyde  and  on  styrone. — 2.  By  lieating  bitter-almond  oil  ■udth  chloride  of 
acetyl  in  a  sealed  tube  to  120° — 130°  C,  but  not  higher,  for  20 — 24  hours,  hydrochloric 
acid  being  formed  at  the  same  time : 

C'lpo  +  c-H'o.ci  =  Hci  +  cm^o\ 

The  cinnamie  acid  may  be  extracted  from  the  viscid  residue  by  digestion  with  water 
containing  ammonia. — 3.  By  boiling  einnamein  with  potash,  benzylic  alcohol  being 
formed  at  the  same  time  (p.  979). — 4.  By  fusing  styraciu  with  potash  (Fr6my)  or 
boiling  it  with  potush-ley.  (Simon.) 

Preparation. — a.  From  the  deposit  of  cinnamate  of  lead  mixed  with  cinnamie  acid, 
found  in  the  old  leaden  packages  in  which  oil  of  cassia-cinnamon  is  imported.  The 
deposit  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  filtered  from  the  cinnamate  of  lead,  and  the  alcohol 
is  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  distillation  ;  the  cinnamie  acid  then  quickly  crj'staUises 
out  from  the  oil,  and  is  purified  by  treatment  witli  carbonate  of  sodium  and  precipitation. 
The  residual  cinnamate  of  lead  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  filtered  from  the 
carbonate  of  lead,  and  the  cinnamie  acid  is  precipitated  by  dilute  sidplniric  acid,  in 
eilvery  lustrous  laminas,  which  are  washed,  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol  (Herzog). 
Dumas  and  Peligot  dissolve  the  crystalline  deposit  from  oil  of  cinnamon  in  boiling 
water,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  the  crystallising  point. 

b.  From  Liquid  Storax. — Liquid  storax  is  distilled  with  water  and  |  to  ^  pts.  of  crys- 
tallised carbonate  of  sodium,  whereupon  styrol  passes  over.  The  residual  aqueous  liquid 
is  filtered  from  the  resin  ;  and  the  filtrate  is  mixed  at  first  with  just  so  much  sulphuric 
acid,  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  cinnamie  acid  is  precipitated  along  with  dissolved 
resin  ;  and  the  liquid  filtered  from  this  precipitate  is  treated  with  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  precipitates  cinnamie  acid  of  a  tolerably  white  colour.  It  is  dissolved 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  with  as  little  carbonate  of  sodium  as  possible,  and  again 
precipitated,  first  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  then,  after  the  filtration,  with  an 
excess  of  acid,  by  which  a  white  precipitate  is  formed.  This  is  washed  with  water, 
dried,  and  dissolved  in  alcohol,  which,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  yields  quite  white 
and  very  large  crystals  (E.  Simon).  Erdmann  and  Marchand  purify  the  acid  by  dis- 
tillation, pressure  between  paper  moistened  with  alcohol,  and  repeated  crystallisation. 
D.  Howard  (Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  72)  finds  that  cinnamie  acid  prepared  from  liquid 
etorax  contains  a  smaU  quantity  of  benzoic  acid,  from  which,  however,  it  is  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

c.  From  Balsam  of  Peru. — When  the  slimy  residue  which  deposits  in  Peruvian 
balsam  by  keeping,  is  dissolved  in  warm  alcohol,  and  the  filtrate  is  placed  in  a  taU 
and  narrow  cylinder  with  a  layer  of  water  on  the  top,  crystals  of  nearly  pure  cinnamie 
acid  separate  in  a  few  days  fi'om  the  clear  brown  liquid  (Herberger).  When  Peru- 
\'ian  balsam  is  boiled  with  thick  milk  of  lime,  the  liquid  filtered,  the  residual  magma 
exhausted  tliree  or  four  times  with  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  again  filtered,  the 
filtrate  deposits  on  cooling,  loose,  almost  white  masses  of  crystals ;  and  these,  when 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  yield  nearly  pure  cinnamie  acid,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained perfectly  pure,  either  by  distillation,  or  Ijy  solution  in  ammonia,  filtration,  and 
precipitation  wlule  hot  by  hydrochloric  acid  (E.  Kopp).  Simon  proceeds  as  with 
storax. 
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d.  From  Balsam  of  Tolu. — Balsam  of  Tolu  is  boiled  six  or  seren  times  with  solu- 
tions of  carbonate  of  sodium,  which  are  taken  continually  weaker  (the  last  extracts  only 
contain  a  little  benzoic  acid,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  alkali  on  the  resin) ;  and 
the  alkaline  decoctions  are  strongly  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  precipitated  hot 
by  hydrocliloric  acid,  whereupon  most  of  the  einnamic  acid  melts  into  a  brown  resin, 
and  but  little  crystallises  out  on  cooling.  The  latter  is  pressed,  the  resin  is  pulverised, 
and  both  are  dissolved  in  ammonia  diluted  with  2  pts.  of  water,  and  heated  to  80°  C. 
The  greater  part  of  the  resin  then  remains  dissolved.  The  liquid  is  filtered;  the  re- 
sidue is  boiled  with  water ;  and  the  whole  of  the  very  brown  liquids  are  evaporated 
and  decomposed,  while  boiling,  by  hydrochloric  acid,  whereupon  most  of  the  acid  again 
melts,  while  the  remainder  seprates  out  on  cooling  in  nearly  white  crystalline  scales, 
which  are  pressed,  and  washed  with  a  little  cold  water.  The  melted  acid  is  also  washed 
with  a  little  water.  The  whole  of  the  acid  is  heated  in  a  porcelain  dish  covered  with 
paper  till  the  water  is  expelled  —  very  little  acid  subliming  even  at  200°  C— and  the 
fused  residue  is  bruised  and  distilled.  Pure  einnamic  acid  then  passes  over  as  a  colour- 
less, clear,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  which  sohdifles  to  a  white  crystalline  mass  like 
stearin.  Towards  the  end,  yellowish  vapours  arise,  which,  when  collected  in  another 
receiver,  solidify  into  a  mass  of  acid,  which  is  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  the  em- 
pyreumatic  oils  of  the  resin,  but  may  be  obtained  quite  pure  by  recrystaUisation  from 
boding  water.    (E.  Kopp.) 

Properties. — Cinnamic  acid  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms  or  laminae  belonging  to 
the  monoehnic  system.  Ordinary  combination,  ooP  .  [  coPoo  ]  .  [Poo  ].  Ratio  of  ortho- 
diagonal,  clinodiagonal,  and  principal  axis  =  0-3674  :  1  :  1-1694.  Inclination  of  clino- 
diagonal  to  principal  axis  =  82'^  58'.  Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  [  ooPoo  ].  Specific 
graA-ity  of  crystals  =  1-195. 

Cinnamic  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  easily  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether ;  water  precipitates  it  from  tlie  alcoholic  solution.  It  melts  at  129°  C,  and  boils 
without  decomposition  at  293°  (Dumas  andP^ligot),  at  300°— 304°  (E.Kopp),  with 
or  without  decomposition,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  heated.  If  enclosed 
in  a  sealed  tube,  it  may  be  heated  to  200°  C.  (in  a  paraffin-bath)  for  several  hours 
without  alteration.  (Howard.) 

Decompositions. — 1.  Cinnamic  acid,  when  slowly  distilled,  is  resolved  into  cinnamene 
and  carbonic  anhydride :  C'H'O^  =  C'H'  +  CO',  a  small  quantity  of  stdbene,  C'^H'= 
being  likewise  produced,  and  passing  over  with  the  cinnamene  (Howard). — 2.  On  red- 
hot  platinum-foil,  or  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  biu-ns  with  a  smoky  flame  (Bizio).  On 
red-hot  charcoal,  it  evaporates  without  flame  producing  a  strong  biting  smoke. — 3.  Strong 
stdphuric  acid,  or  sulphuric  anhydride,  converts  it  into  sulpho-cinnamic  acid. — 4.  Cin- 
namic acid  heated  with  excess  of  iodine,  melts  to  a  dark  brown  mass ;  and  when  this 
mass  is  heated  with  water,  and  the  excess  of  iodine  expelled  by  evaporation,  iodociu- 
namic  acid  crystallises  out  on  cooling  (Herzog). — 5.  Bromine  piassed  over  cinnama'e 
of  silver  forms  bromocinnamic  acid  (Herzog). — 6.  Chlorine  passed  in  diffused  daylight 
over  dry  cinnamic  acid,  forms  a  tough  greasy  substance,  which,  when  heated  with 
carbonate  of  potassium,  forms  chlorocinnamate  of  potassium,  and  deposits  a  white  oil 
containing  chlorine  (Herzog).  The  same  products  are  formed  when  chlorine  is  passed 
into  warm  aqueous  cinnamic  acid  or  cinnamate  of  sodium,  and  when  cinnamic  acid  is 
distilled  with  hypochlorite  of  calcium  (Stenhouse,  E.  Kopp),  or  with  chlorate  of 
potassium  and  hycbochloric  acid. — 7.  Strong  nitric  acid  converts  cinnamic  acid  into 
nitrobenzoic  acid,  pro^dded  the  mixture  be  kept  cool ;  otherwise  nitrous  fumes  are 
evolved,  and  hydride  of  benzoyl  is  first  obtained,  then  benzoic  and  nitrobenzoic  acids. 
The  same  products  are  formed  on  heating  cinnamic  acid  with  more  dilute  nitric  acid. 
—  8.  Boiled  with,  peroxide  of  lead  in  aqueous  solution,  cinnamic  acid  gives  off  the  odour 
of  bitter-almond  oil,  while  the  peroxide  of  lead  assumes  a  light  yellow  coloiu",  and  is 
partially  converted  into  benzoate  of  lead.  This  behaviour  serves  to  distinguish  cin- 
namic acid  from  benzoic  acid  (Stenhouse). — 9.  Cinnamic  acid  distilled  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  yields  oil  of  bitter-abnonds  (Simon). — 10.  With 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus  (also  the  trichloride,  according  to  B^ champ),  it  yields 
chloride  of  cinnamyl  (Cahours). — 11.  Fused  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  gives  off 
hydrogen,  and  forms  acetate  and  benzoate  of  potassium,  a  smaU  quantity  of  salicylate 
of  potassium  being  also  produced  by  the  action  of  potash  on  the  benzoic  acid  pre- 
viously formed  (Chiozza): 

C'H"02  +  2KH0  =  Q?WKO-  +  C'ffKG^  h-  HI 

Cinnamic  acid  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  strong  caustic  potash  (Simon). — 

12.  In  the  dry  distillation  of  tlie  alkaline  ciunamates  or  of  cinnamic  acid  with  caustic 
haryta  or  lime,  a  carbonate  is  formed,  together  with  cinnamene  and  benzene. — 

13.  Cinnamate  of  calcium,  distiUed  with /orawfc  o/ea/eHt;;i,  yields  cinnamic  aldehyde 
(Piria.)  The  reactions  6,  7,  and  8,  sei-ve  to  distinguish  cinnamic  acid  from  benzoic 
acid. 
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CiNNAMATES. — Cinnamic  acid  is  monobasic,  the  formula  of  its  salts  being  CII'MO-. 
They  are  crystallisalile,  and  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  benzoates.  The 
cinnamates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  easily  soluble  in  water  ;  those  of  the  earth-metalg 
and  liea^'y  metals  sparingly  soluble,  the  least  soluble  being  the  silver-salt.  They  dis- 
solve more  readily  in  water  containing  chlorides  or  nitrates. 

The  solutions  of  most  cinnamates  yield  a  precipitate  of  cinnamic  acid  when  decom- 
posed by  the  stronger  acids.  Cinnamates  are  decomposed  by  dry  distillation,  giving 
otf  an  odour  of  bitter-almonds.  With  strong  nitric  acid,  they  turn  yellow,  and  give  off 
the  odour  of  oil  of  cinnamon  and  bitter-almond  oil.  They  likewise  yield  liitter-almond 
oil  when  distilled  with  chromic  acid.  With /rrr^'c  salts,  they  give  a  yellow  precipitate, 
and  with  mavgmioiis  salts,  the  cinnamate  being  in  excess,  a  white  precipitate  which 
soon  becomes  yellowish  and  crystalline.  Benzoates  give  a  reddish  precipitate  with 
ferric  salts,  and  none  with  manganous  salts.  The  cinnamates  have  been  investigated 
chiefly  by  Herzog  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxix.  51),  and  E.  Kopp  (Compt.  rend.  liii.  634). 

Cinnamate  of  Aluminium. — Loose  white  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in 
hot  water. 

Cinnamate  of  Ammonium,  2C''H'(NH')0' 4  aq. — Spiaringly  soluble  in  cold  w.ater  : 
gives  off  ammonia  when  melted,  yielding  a  crystalline  sublimate  and  a  resinous  residue. 
With  excess  of  cinnamic  acid,  it  forms  an  acid  salt  still  less  soluble  in  water.  (H  erzog.) 

Cinnamute  of  Antimony  and  Fotussium  \s,  deposited  from  a  mixture  of  cinnamate 
of  potassium  and  tartar-emetic,  in  delicate  hytbated  crystals,  which  redissolve  if  left 
for  a  long  time  in  the  liquid.  The  salt  yields  by  calcination,  a  colourless  residue, 
which  eifcrvesoes  with  acids,  and  is  coloured  orange-red  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
(Herzog.)  , 

Cinnamate  of  Barium,  2C''H'BaO-  +  aq. — Precipitate,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  crys- 
tallising on  cooling.  Gives  off  its  water  at  110°  C.  (Herzog).  According  to  E.  Kopp, 
the  salt  forms  broad,  irregular,  transparent,  nacreous  laminae  containing  C''H'EaO'-  +  aq. 
becomes  anhydrous  at  140°  C.  and  when  distilled  with  excess  of  bary  tie  hydrate,  yields 
nearly  pure  cinnaraene. 

Cinnamate  of  Calcium,  C'H'BaO-+  aq. — Very  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in 
boiling  water,  whence  it  sepxirates  in  light  crystalline  masses  (Herzog). — 2C''H'Ca6-  + 
3  aq.  White  shining  needles  comp)Osed  of  thin  nacreous  laminas,  having  the  form  of 
nearly  rectangular  parallelograms.  It  gives  olF  one-thii'd  of  its  water  when  exposed  to 
the  air  at  ordinaiy  temperatures,  and  the  rest  at  150°  C.    (E.  Kopp.) 

Cinnamate  of  Colialt. — Rose-coloured  precipitate,  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Herzog.) 

Cinnamate  of  Cofpir,  C'H'CuO'-'..rCuHO. — The  greenish-blue  precipitate  obtained 
by  double  decomposition,  is  a  highly  hydrated  basic  salt.  WTien  heated,  it  loses  its 
blue  colour  and  decomposes,  giving  off  cinammic  acid  and  cinnamene,  and  leaving 
metallic  copper  mixed  with  charcoal. 

Cinnamates  of  Iron. — Both  t\i&  ferric  and  ferrous  salts  are  yellow  precipitates,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water.  (Herzog.) 

Cinnamate  of  Lead,  C^H'PbO'^. — Granular  crystalline  powder,  anhydrous  and  in- 
soluble in  water  (Herzog).  Sometimes  obtained  in  laminfe,  flattened  or  elongated 
into  needles,  and  in  small  hard  rounded  grains  (E.  Kopp).  Alcohol  extracts  a  portion 
of  the  cinammic  acid,  leaving  a  basic  salt. 

Cinnamate  of  Magnesium,  2C''H'MgO^ -(- 3aq.,  crystallised  in  the  cold,  forms  small 
white  needles,  which  quickly  become  opaque  on  being  exposed  to  the  air.  From  a 
l.ioUing  solution  it  separates  in  tufts  of  shining  needles,  formed  by  the  superposition  of 
elongated  lamin;e,  very  thin,  and  of  nacreous  aspect.  It  melts  at  200°  C.  and  be- 
comes anhydrous. 

Manganons  Cinnamate,  C^H']ttnO-  +  aq. — Yellowish-white  crystalline  precipitate, 
which  dissolves  in  lioiling  water  acidulated  wit  h  acetic  acid,  and  separates  therefrom  in 
shining  yellowish  laminre,  superposed  on  one  another.    (E.  Kopp.) 

Mercuroiis  Cinnamate. — Wliite  curdy  precipitate. 

Cinnamate  of  Nickel. — Green  precipitate  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Cinnamate  of  Tatassium,  2C'H'K0-  +  aq. — Crystals  belonging  to  the  monoelinic 
system,  giving  off  their  water  at  120°C,  and  decrepitating  when  strongly  and  suddenly 
heated.  It  is  very  soluble  in  Vv'ater,  but  less  so  than  the  benzoate ;  moderately  sohible 
in  alcohol  (Herzog).  From  a  rather  strong  boiling  solution  containing  excess  of  caustic 
potash,  it  ci-ystallises  readily  in  nacreous  needles,  which  are  anhydrous.    (E.  Kopp.) 

Wlien  cinnamic  acid  is  dissolved  in  a  hot  solution  of  cinnamate  of  potassium,  a 
sparingly  soluble  acid,  salt  is  deposited  on  cooling.    (H  erzog.) 

Cinneunate  of  Silver,  C'H'AgO^. — White  cm-dy  precipitate,  becoming  crystalline 
after  a  while  ;  not  much  altered  by  light.  It  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  but  dis- 
solves slightly  in  the  liquid  fi-om  which  it  has  been  precipitated  (Herzog).  AVljite 
precipitate,  or  silky  nacreous  needles  composed  of  small  elongated  laminse,  often  bi- 
furcated.   (E.  Kopp.) 
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Cinnamate  of  Sodium,  2C''H'NaO^  +  aq. — Crystals  witli  dull  surface,  which  give  off 
their  water  at  110°  C.  (Herzog).  The  anhydrous  salt,  C'H'NaO^  +  2aq.,  crystallises 
in  crusts  surmounted  with  tufts  of  small  needles,  or  in  compact  nodules.  From  a 
solution  in  weak  caustic  soda,  it  crystallises  in  beautiful  needles  containing  |  at.  water 
of  crystallisation.  In  strong  caustic  soda,  it  dissolves  but  sparingly  at  common  tempe- 
ratures, separating  in  hard,  yellowish, radiated, anhydrous  .spheres.    (E.  Kopp.) 

Cinnainate  of  Strontium,  C^H'SrO'  +  2aq.,  when  recently  crystallised,  forms  white, 
nacreous,  nearly  opaque  needles,  composed  of  very  small  prisms.  It  is  much  more 
soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water ;  gives  off  1  at.  water  when  exposed  to  dry  air,  and 
the  rest  at  140°  C.    (E.  Kopp.) 

Cinnamate  of  Tin. — The  «to»?i/csalt  is  a  white  precipitate.  (Herzog.) 

Cinnamate  of  Vranyl. — Yellow  precipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
(Herzog.) 

Cinnamate  of  Zinc. — Cinnamic  acid  dissolves  zinc  at  the  boiling  heat,  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen.  The  salt  is  moderately  soluble,  and  crystallises  by  evaporation  (H  e  r- 
zog), —  C^H'ZnO-  +  aq.  White  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and 
crystallises  therefrom  in  shining,  transparent,  prismatic  needles,  sometimes  grouped 
Like  mushrooms.    (E.  Kopp.) 

Cinnamic  Etheks.  Cinnamate  of  Ethyl,Q''^'W'^0'^=G>W{(y-W)Q)-.  (Her- 
zog, Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  xvii.  72. — Marchand,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxii.  270. — E.  Kopp. 
J.pr.Pharm.  [3]  xi.  72.— Plantamour,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxx.  345).— This  compound 
is  easily  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  4  pts.  absolute  alcohol,  2  pts.  cinnamic 
acid,  and  1  pt.  sulphuric  acid,  coliobating  the  product  several  times,  agitating  with  water 
the  oil  which  remains  in  the  retort,  and  rectifying  over  massicot.  It  is  a  limpid 
liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1-3,  boiling  at  262°  C.  (Herzog);  at  266°,  when  the  cor- 
rection is  made  for  the  column  of  mercury  projecting  above  the  retort  (H.  Kopp). 
Vapour-density  =  6-537  at  291°  C.  (by  calculation  for  2  vol.  =  6-101). 

Cinnamate  of  ethyl  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  It  is  scarcely  attacked  by  fuming  nitric  acid.  Alkaline  hydrates  easily  con- 
fert  it  into  alcohol  and  a  cinnamate  of  the  alkali-metal. 

Cinnamate  of  Methyl,  C"'H'»02=  C»H'(CH^)0=.  (E.  Kopp,  Compt.  rend.  xxi. 
1376). — Obtained  by  satm-ating  a  mixture  of  cinnamic  acid  and  wood-spirit  with  hy- 
di-ochloric  acid  gas  at  a  gentle  heat,  precipitating  the  product  with  water,  then  drying 
and  rectifying.  It  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  having  an  agreeable  aromatic  odom-. 
Specific  gravity  1-106.    BoiLing  point  241°  C. 

Cinnamate  of  Benzyl,  or  Cinnamein  (p.  982). 

Cinnamate  of  Cinnyl,Q>^WO"  =^  C'H'0(C*'H=)0.  Cinnamyl-styrone,  Styracin. 
(Bonastre,  J.  Pharm.  June,  1831,  p.  338. — E.  Simon,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxi.  365. — 
E.  Kopp,  Compt.  chim.  1850,  p.  140. — Toel,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixx.  l.~Strecker, 

ibid.  Ixx.  40;  Ixxiv.  112. — Plantamour,  ibid,  xxvii.  239;  xxx.  341  Gossmann, 

ibid.  xcis.  376.— Scharling,  ibid,  xcvii.  90,  174.— Gm.  xiii.  286.— Gerh.  iii.  403.)— 
This  compound,  which  bears  to  cinnylic  alcohol  or  styrone  (p.  992)  the  same  relation 
that  acetate  of  ethyl  bears  to  common  alcohol,  is  contained  in  liquid  storax  (p.  497), 
together  with  cinnamic  acid,  styrol,  and  several  resins  ;  also  in  balsam  of  Peru. 

Prcparatio7i  from  Storax.— \.  The  balsam  is  distilled  with  water  to  expel  the  styrol, 
and  then  boiled  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  sodium,  which  extracts  the  free  cinnamic  acid. 
The  residue  thus  obtained  is  a  resinous  spongy  mass,  which  contains  oily  styracin  in  its 
pores,  and  when  kneaded  with  the  fingers  becomes  more  and  more  compact,  while  the 
oily  styracin  runs  out. — 2.  Toel  dries  the  resinous  cake  which  remains  after  boiUng  the 
liquid  storax  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  after  it  has  been  freed  from  the  solution  of 
cinnamate  of  sodium ;  macerates  it  repeatedly  with  cold  alcohol,  which  extracts  the  co- 
louring resin,  and  leaves  most  of  the  styracin  but  little  coloured  ;  and  obtains  the 
styracin  quite  pure  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  ether-alcohol. — 3.  Wolff  allows  the 
resinous  cake  to  stand  for  some  time  in  cold  alcohol,  when  it  soon  becomes  crystalline ; 
frees  the  crystals  from  resin  by  dissolving  them  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  precipitating 
the  resin  with  acetate  of  lead ;  and  frequently  recrystaUises,  first  from  ether-alcohol, 
then  from  ether. — 4.  After  distilling  Uqmd  storax  with  water,  and  repeatedly  boiling 
the  residue  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  the  undissolved  portion  is  slowly  allowed  to 
cool  to  30° — 40° :  the  mass  then  becomes  tough  and  spongy,  and  a  yeUow  oil  collects 
in  its  pores.  This  oil  made  to  run  out  by  kneading  and  pressing,  and  then  filtered, 
solidifies  after  some  time  into  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  pm-ifled  by  reorystallisation 
from  alcohol.  The  residual  mass  still  contains  much  styracin,  and  is  therefore  worked 
up  for  styrone  (E.  Kopp). — 5.  The  residue  left  after  distdliug  liquid  storax  with 
water,  separates  when  repeatedly  boiled  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  into  a  solid,  dark 
resin,  and  Kquid  styracin.  The  latter  is  poured  off,  transferred  to  a  flask,  which  is 
placed  in  an  oil-hath  at  the  temperatiu-e  of  180°  C,  and  distilled  by  passing  sti^ain 
heated  to  180°  through  it;  it  then  passes  over  as  a  white  milky  oil,  which,  when  freed 
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from  water,  solidifies  on  standing  in  open  vessels,  to  a  faintly  colonred  crystalline  mass, 
which  maybe  recrystallised  from  alcohol  (Scharling). — 8.  Liquid  storax  is  mace- 
rated or  digested  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  30°  C.  with  5  to  6  pts.  of  dilute  soda- 
ley,  tiU  the  residue  becomes  colourless  ;  this  residue  is  coUeeted,  washed,  di-ied  and 
dissolved  in  alcohol  containing  ether ;  and  from  the  solution,  which,  if  not  colourless, 
is  to  be  rendered  so  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  pure  styracin  crystallises  out. 
(Gossmann.) 

Properties. — Cinnamate  of  cinnyl,or  styracin,  crystallises  in  tufts  of  beautiful  prisms, 
destitute  of  taste  and  odour,  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  very 
soluble  in  ether.  It  melts  at  41° C.  (Toel,  Scharling),  at  38°  (E.  Kopp),  and  re- 
mains liquid  and  viscous  for  a  long  time  after  cooling.  It  distils  without  decomposi- 
tion in  steam  heated  to  180°  C.  (Scharling.) 

In  treating  storax  as  above  described,  styracin  is  sometimes  obtained  in  a  liquid, 
uncrystallisable  state,  especially  if  it  has  been  left  too  long  iu  contact  with  acids  to 
free  it  from  the  last  traces  of  soda. 

BecompvsHions. — Styracin  in  contact  with  caustic  alkalis  solidifies  to  a  mass  of 
agglomerated  gi-anules.  When  distilled  with  potash,  especially  with  strong  alcoholic 
potash,  it  is  decomposed  like  other  compound  ethers,  yielding  cinnylic  alcohol  (styrone) 
and  cinnamate  of  potassium : 

cm     +  R^-  n  H 

Cinnamate  Cinnylic  Cinnamic 

of  cinnyl.  alcohoL  acid. 

Heated  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  hydride  bf  benzoyl,  hydrocyanic  acid,  benzoic  acid, 
and  nitrobenzoic  acid.  With  chromic  acid,  it  yields  hydride  of  benzoyl,  benzoic  acid, 
and  a  resin.  With  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  it  yields 
hydride  of  benzoyl.  With  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  cinnamic  acid  and  a  brown 
substance,  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  saline  solutions. 

Substitution-derivatives  of  Cinnamic  Acid. 

Beomocinnamic  Acid.  C^H'BrO-. — This  acid  is  obtained  by  passing  bromine 
vapour  in  excess  over  cinnamate  of  sUver,  treating  the  decomposed  salt  with  ether, 
and  evaporating  the  filtered  solution.  A  thick  oil  then  remains,  which  dissolves  par- 
tially in  potash,  and  the  alkaUne  solution  decomposed  by  hydi'ochloric  acid  deposits 
crystals  of  bromocinnamic  acid.  The  portion  of  the  oU  insoluble  in  potash  is  probably 
a  bromide  of  carbon. 

Bromocinnamic  acid  decomposes  partially  when  dissolved  in  water  and  evaporated. 
It  forms  easily  soluble  salts  with  all  bases,  and  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver. 
(Ilerzog.) 

Chloeocinnamic  Acid.  C'H'CIO^.  (E.  Kopp,  .T.  Pharm.  [3]  xvi.  426.— Toel, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixx.  7.) — Obtained:  1.  By  passing  clilorine  into  a  cold  solution  of 
cinnamic  acid  in  concentrated  carbonate  of  sodium  (Kopp). — 2.  By  the  action  of  alco- 
holic potash  on  an  alcohoUc  solution  of  chlorostyracin,  a  chlorinated  oil  and  cliloride  of 
potassium  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  mixture  soon  solidifies  to  a  pulp, 
which  is  washed  with  alcohol,  pressed,  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol, 
and  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Chlorocinnamic  acid  then  crystallises 
out  on  cooling,  and  may  be  purified  by  recrystaUisation. 

The  acid  crystaUises  in  long  shining  odourless  needles,  melting  at  132°  C,  and  snb- 
Uming  at  a  higher  temperature.  Its  vapour  excites  cougliing.  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  melts  in  boiHng  water,  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

CMorocinnamate  of  Ammonium,  2C'-'H'*Cl(NII''jO''  +  aq.,  forms  curved  arbores- 
cent needles.  The  potassimn-salt  forms  lustrous  pearly  flakes.  The  barium-salt, 
2C°IPClBaO-  +  aq.,  is  precipitated  as  a  white  powder,  soluble  in  boOing  water,  and 
crj'stallising  therefrom  in  shining  laminae.  The  calcium-salt  is  sparingly  soluble,  and 
resembles  the  barium-salt.  The  silver-salt,  CH'^CLA.gO^,  is  obtained  by  precipitation 
from  hot  solutions,  in  slender  needles  which  blacken  on  exposure  to  light. 

CMorocinnamate  of  Cinnyl  or  Chlorostyracin.  C'^H'-Cl'O-. — Chlorine  converts  sty- 
racin into  a  viscid  substance,  having  an  acrid  taste  and  an  odour  like  that  of  copaiba 
balsam.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  whence  it  sepa- 
rates in  the  amorphous  state.  It  is  decomposed  by  potash,  yielding  a  chlorinated  oil, 
chloroeinnamate  of  potassium,  and  cliloride  of  potassium.  Distilled  in  a  current  of 
clilorine,  it  forms  a  volatile  chlorinated  liquid  and  a  crystaUisable  clilorinated  acid,  the 
salts  of  which  also  crystallise  readily.    (E.  Kopp.) 

NiTHociNNAMic  AciD.  C'H'(NO-)0-'.  (Mitscherlich,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iv. 
73.— E.  Kopp,  Compt.  chim.  1819,  p.  MG  ;  Compt.rend.  liii.  634.— J.  Wolff,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixxv.  303.) — This  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  cin- 
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namic  acid  (Mitseherlich,  Kopp),  or  by  heating  styrone  with  nitric  acid,  to  which 
urea  is  added  to  prevent  formation  of  nitrous  acid  (Wolff).  To  prepare  it,  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  is  freed  from  nitrous  acid  by  boiling,  and  after  cooling,  about  one- 
eighth  of  cinnamic  acid  is  added.  The  cinnamic  acid  dissolves  in  a  few  minutes  without 
disengagement  of  gas,  the  liquid  becomes  heated  to  40^  C,  and  a  mass  of  crystals  is 
deposited.  In  order  to  obtain  larger  quantities,  cinnamic  acid  is  triturated  with  nitric 
acid  and  cooled,  so  that  the  temperature  may  not  rise  above  60° ;  the  mass  is  washed 
with  cold  water,  tiU  all  nitric  acid  is  removed,  then  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  and 
filtered;  and  the  resulting  crystals  are  washed  with  cold  alcohol  (Mitseherlich). 
Kopp  dissolves  1  pt.  of  powdered  cinnamic  acid  in  3  pts.  of  monohydrated  nitric  acid 
freed  from  nitrous  acid  by  passing  a  dry  stream  of  air  through  it,  the  mixture  then  so- 
lidifying almost  immediately,  in  consequence  of  the  crystallisation  of  the  nitroeinnamic 
acid  ;  washes  the  magma  with  water ;  then  dries,  and  sets  it  aside  for  twenty-foxu*  hours 
with  4  pts.  of  cold  alcohol,  which  removes  any  benzoic  acid  that  may  be  present. 

The  acid  forms  very  small  white  crystals,  with  a  faint  yellowish  tint.  It  melts  at 
about270°C.,  and  solidifies  toamass  of  crystals  on  cooling;  boUs  a  little  above  270°,  with 
decomposition.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  boil- 
ing water ;  1  pt.  of  it  dissolves  in  327  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol  at  20°  C.  Boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid  dissolves  it  without  decomposition  (Mitseherlich.)  With  sulphide  of 
ammonium  it  forms  carbostyril.  Wlien  it  is  dissolved  in  alcoholic  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, sulphur  separates  on  gently  warming  the  liquid,  while  a  yellow  resin  and  an  alka- 
loid remain  dissolved.  Kitrocinnamic  acid  may  be  boiled  with  excess  of  alkali  without 
decomposition. 

Nitroeinnamic  acid  is  but  a  feeble  aeid;  nevertheless  it  forms  neutral  salts,  and 
decomposes  alkaline  carbonates.  The  nitrocinnamates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  very 
soluble,  the  rest  are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble;  they  deflagrate  when  quickly 
heated,  especially  the  potassium-  and  sodium-salts. 

Nitrocinnamate  of  Ammonium  gives  oif  its  ammonia  when  evaporated  to  dryness ;  its 
solution  precipitates  the  salts  of  calcium,  strontium,  and  magnesium  when  they  are 
concentrated,  but  not  when  they  are  dilute. 

Nitrocinnamate  of  Barium,  2C''H''(NO-)BaO- +  3aq.,  crystallises  from  a  boiling 
solution  on  cooling,  in  stellate  groups  of  yellowish  needles.  The  strontium-salt, 
2C'H''(NO-)SrO- +  5aq.,  may  be  obtained  in  small  yellowish  crystals  grouped  in  no- 
dules ;  it  is  moderately  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  calcium-salt,  2C'II''(NO-)CaO'  +  3  aq., 
forms  small  yeUowish  white  agglomerated  grains  having  a  crystalline  aspect.  The 
magncsiiim-salt,  C°H''(NO-)MgO'^  +  3aq.,  crystallises  in  j'ellowish  white  nodules,  which 
dissolve  with  tolerable  facility  in  water,  especially  if  warm. 

Nitrocinnamate  of  Cofper. — Bluish-white  precipitate,  which  becomes  darker  when 
air-dried.  When  mixed  with  sand  and  distilled,  it  yields  benzoic  acid,  nitrocinnamene 
having  the  odour  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitrobenzene. 

Mercuric  Nitrocinnamate,  C''H''(NO''^)IIgO-,  is  thrown  down  from  boiling  solutions  of 
mercuric  chloride  and  an  alkaUne  nitrocinnamate,  as  a  brownish  anhydrous  precipitate. 
The  mother-Hquors  deposit  on  cooling  a  crystalline  mass  of  very  Hght  bulky  arbo- 
rescent tufts,  consisting  of  the  double  salt,  2(HgC1.2C'H«(NO-)HgO=)  +  3aq. 

Nitrocinnamate  of  Potassium.  C'II''(NO-)KO'^. — Very  soluble ;  crystallises  in  mamel- 
lated  groups  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  From  solution  in  boDing  alkaline  ley,  it 
crystallises  in  prismatic  needles.    The  sodium-salt  resembles  the  potassium-salt. 

Nitrocinnamate  of  Silver.  C'H''(NO-)AgO-. — Yellowish  white  insoluble  precipitate, 
which,  when  cautiously  heated,  decomposes  with  projection  of  the  sUver. 

NiTEOCDWAMic  'EriuiRS.— The  ctki/l-com2}ound,  C"H"NO<  =  C»H''(N02)(C=H')0^  is 
formed  by  heating  nitroeinnamic  acid  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  (Mitseherlich, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  xxii.  1 94),  or  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  aeid  on  cinnamate  of  ethyl 
(E.  Kopp,  Compt.  rend.  xxiv.  615).  It  crystallises  in  prisms,  which  melt  at  136°  C. ; 
boils  with  decomposition  at  300°.  Potash  at  the  boiling  heat  converts  it  into  alcohol 
and  nitrocinnamate  of  potassium. 

Nitrocinnamate  of  Methyl.  CH^'NO*  =  C''H«(N0=)(CH5)0'.  (E.  Kopp,  Compt. 
rend.  liii.  636.) — Obtained  by  heating  nitroeinnamic  aeid  with  methylic  alcohol,  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  or  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  The 
mixture  thickens  at  first,  then  liquefies  again,  and  finally  a  brown  liquid  is  obtained, 
from  which  the  ether  separates  as  a  crystalline  mass,  which  may  be  purified  by  pres- 
siu-e  and  recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  It  forms  white,  delicate,  rather  elongated 
needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  and  having  but  little  odour ;  melts 
at  161°  C.  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  in  a  crystaUine  mass  on  cooling.  At 
about  200°  C.  it  begins  to  sublime  in  iridescent  crystalline  plates,  and  at  200°  it  boils. 
It  dissolves  in  alcoholic  sulphydrate  of  ammonium,  forming  a  red  liquid,  which  after- 
wards turns  brown,  and  when  heated  yields  an  abundant  crystaUisation  of  sulphur. 
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cmTrAMXC  AX.COHOX..    See  CrNNTLic  Alcohol. 

CXSriTiliaiC  illiSEHYDS.    See  Cinnamtl,  Hydride  op. 

CXN'M'A.MZC  ANHVSBXDE.  C'«H''0^  =  (CTI"0)2.0.  Cinnamatc  of  Cinnamyl . 
Ci)tnaiiiic  Cinnainate,  Anlii/druus  Cinnamic  Acid.  (Gerbardt,  Ann.  Cli.  Phys.  [3] 
xixvii.  28o.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  on  widl  dried  eiu- 
namiite  of  sodium,  the  best  proportions  being  1  pt.  of  the  former  to  6  pts.  of  the  latter. 
The  product  is  washed  with  water  and  carbonate  of  sodium,  then  cU-ied  and  dissolved 
in  boiling  alcohol.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  ciunamyl  on 
neutral  oxalate  of  potassium.  It  crystallises  from  the  alcoholic  solution  as  a  white 
crystalline  substance,  composed  of  microscopic  needles.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
and  dissolves  but  slightly  even  in  boiling  water,  becoming  acid  at  the  same  time.  It 
melts  at  127°  C. 

AcETO-cixNAjnc  Anhydride.    C-H^O.CTPO.O.    See  Acetic  Anhydride  (p.  21). 

Benzo-cinnamic  Anhydeidb.    C'H^O.CH'O.O.    See  Benzoic  Anhydride  (p.  558). 

NiTEOciNNAMic  Anhydhide.  C'^H'-'N-Q'  =  [C"H'^(NO-)0]=.0.  (Chiozza,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxix.  231. — Gerh.  iii.  388.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  oxychloride 
of  phosphorus  on  nitroeinnamato  of  potassium.  It  melts  in  boiling  water  more  easily 
than  nitrocinnamic  acid,  forming  a  yellow  kneadable  resin.  It  easily  takes  up  water, 
aud  is  converted  into  nitrocinnamic  acid.  With  ammonia,  it  easily  forms  nitrocinua- 
mide  and  nitroeinnamato  of  ammonium.  With  alcohol,  it  forms  nitrocinnamate  of  ethyl. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether. 

CINirAIVIXC  STHXiBS.    See  page  086. 

CXM-IO-iinxZBZ:.  C^H'NO  =  N.HIC'H'O.— Chloride  of  cinnamyl  treated  with  dry 
ammonia,  yields  sal-ammoniac,  together  with  a  white  substance  which  dissolves  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  separates  in  delicate  needles  in  cooling.  (Cahours.) 

NiTROciNNAMiDE.  C'H'^N^O'  =  N.H-.C^H'-'(NO'-)0.  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xxvii.  452.) — Prepared:  1.  By  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  the  product  ob- 
tained by  treating  nitrocinnamate  of  potassium  with  oxychloride  of  phosphorus.  After 
an  hom-'s  digestion  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  reaction  is  complete,  and  the  nitrocinnamic 
anhydride  is  completely  transformed  into  nitrocinnamide  and  nitrocinnamate  of  am- 
monium, which  remains  in  solution.  The  nitrocinnamide  is  collected  on  a  filter  anil 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  boiling  water. — 2.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia 
on  nitrocinnamate  of  ethyl ;  this  p)rocess,  however,  takes  a  long  time,  and  requires  a 
large  quantity  of  alcohol. 

Nitrocinnamide  separates  from  solution  in  boiling  water  in  shortened,  lustrous 
needles,  sometimes  in  grains  and  laminse  having  the  appearance  of  flies'  wings.  It 
melts  and  turns  brown  between  155°  and  IGO^  C,  and  decomposes  completely  at  260°. 
It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol,  moderately  in  ether,  and  separates  from  solution 
in  boiling  alcohol  in  small,  very  regular,  hemispherical  concretions,  smooth  in  the 
upper,  and  nodular  in  the  lower  part.  It  dissolves  in  caustic  potash,  producing  a  red 
solution,  without  evolution  of  ammonia. 

Phen\'l-Ci>-namidb.  Cinnanilidc.  N.H.Cff.CTI'O.  (C  ah  ours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  xxiii.  344.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  phenylamine  on  chloride  of  cinnamyl. 
It  dissolves  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  and  separates  in  slender  needles  on  cooling.  It  melta 
at  a  gentle  heat,  and  distils  completely^  at  a  higher  temperature.  Potash-solution 
scarcely  attacks  it,  even  with  aid  of  heat ;  but  when  fused  with  hytlrate  of  potassium, 
it  f^ives  off  phenylamine. 

NiTRANisYL-CiNNAMiDE.  CinriAtrmihidinc.    C"'II>'N-0'  =  N.II.C'H'^(NO'-)O.CTI'0. 
— Produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  cinnamyl  on  nitranisidine  (p.  304).  Yellowish 
neoiUos,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  (Cahours.) 
CIMN'ii.NIIiIDE.    Syn.  with  Phenyl-Cinnamide  (vid.  svp.) 

CIIfflffHYORAmSXBE.  C''H='N-  =  N=(C''H8)^ — A  compound  produced  by  the 
actiim  of  ammonia  on  hydride  of  cinnamyl.  It  is  analogous  to  hydrobenzamide, 
C-'H'*N-,  and  istherefore  more  properly  called  hydrocinnamide  {q.  v.) 

CXNM'A.niOM',  Olli  OP,  and  OIIi  OT  CASSXA.  These  oils,  wliich  are  nearly 
identical  m  composition,  are  obtained  from  the  bark  of  clLfferent  trees  of  the  genus 
Cinnamonum,  order  Lauracca,  viz.  oil  of  cinnamon  from  Ceylon  cinnamon,  Cinnamn- 
mvm  Zi'i//anicum ;  xnd  oil  of  cassia,  from  the  bark  of  Chinese  cinnamon,  Cinnnmomiu/i 
nromaiicitm,  or  from  cassia  buds,  tlie  undeveloped  flowers  of  Cinnanwnniin,  Laurcsii 
(Nees).  The  oils  are  prepared  by  softening  the  bruised  bark  or  flowers  with  salt  water, 
distilling  quickly,  and  drying  with  chloride  of  calcium.  Oil  of  cinnamon  lias  a  mora 
agreeable  odoiu-  than  oil  of  cassia,  and  is  therefore  more  esteemed. 

Both  the  oils  consist  mainly  of  cinnamic  aldehyde,  which  may  be  separated  by  means 
of  an  acid  sulphite  of  alkali-metal  (p.  991);  also  a  hydroearlion,  not  yet  examined,  in 
•Variable,  but  always  very  small  quantity,  together  with  cinnamic  acid,  and  resins. 
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Old  samples  often  deposit  crystals  of  cinnamic  acid.  The  density  of  the  oils  varies  from 
1-025  to  1-05 ;  their  boiling  point  from  220°  to  225°  C. 

Ri'sins  from  Cinnamon-oil. —  Old  samples  of  the  oil  are  more  or  less  coloured  and 
charged  with  resinous  matters,  which  remain,  after  the  oil  has  been  distilled  with  salt 
water,  the  residue  treated  with  cold  water,  to  extract  the  salt,  and  afterwards  with 
boiling  water,  to  extract  cinnamic  acid.  According  to  Mulder  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xxxiv.  149),  there  are  two  resins  formed  in  the  oil  by  atmospheric  oxidation  ;  one,  a, 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  melting  at  60°  C,  and  containing  78'33  per  cent,  carbon,  6-49 
hydrogen,  and  15'18  oxygen  ;  the  other,  /3,  sparingly  soluble  only  in  hot  alcohol,  melt- 
ing at  145°,  and  containing  83-45  per  cent.  C,  6-06  H,  and  10-49  0. 

Mulder  hkewise  describes  several  other  resins,  some  soluble,  others  insoluble  in  al- 
cohol, produced  by  treating  oil  of  cinnamon  with  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
ammonia  :  they  have  all  nearly  the  same  composition  as  the  j3-resin,  produced  by  at- 
mospheric oxidation.    (Gm.  xiii.  264.) 

CZSTII'AIUOll'-STOIl'E.    A  variety  of  garnet  (q.  v.) 

CZNN AVrrSi.  C'-'H'O. — The  monatomic  radicle  of  cinnamic  acid  and  its  deriva- 
tives.   The  following  is  a  list  of  its  compounds,  and  of  those  of  the  derived  radicles, 


chlorocinnamyl,  &c. 

Ti/pe  HH : 

Chloride  of  Cinnamyl  C'H'O.Cl 

Cyanide  of  Cinnamyl  C'H'O.Cy 

Hydride  of  Cinnamyl :  Cinnamic  Aldehyde  ....  C'H'O.H 
Hydride  of  Tetrachlorocinnamyl :  Chlorocinnose  .       ,  C'H^Cl^O.H 

Type  HHO  : 

Hydrate  of  Cinnamyl :  Cinnamic  Acid  .  .  .  CH'O.H.O 
Hydrate  of  Bromocinnamyl :  Bromocinnamic  Acid  .  CH'^BrO.H.O 
Hydrate  of  Cliloroeinnamyl :  Chlorocinnamic  Acid  .  C'H'CIO.H.O 
Hydi-ate  of  Nitrocinnamyl :  Bitrocinnamic  Acid  .  C'H"(N0''*)^O.H.O 
Oxide  of  Cinnamyl :  Ciyinamic  Anhydride  ....  (C'H'O)^O 
Oxide  of  Cinnamyl  and  Acetyl :  Accto-cinnamic  Anhy- 
dride  C'H'O.C^H^O.O 

Oxide  of  Cinnamyl  and  Benzol :  Benzo-cinnamic  Anhy- 
dride  C^H'O.C'H'O.O 

Oxide  of  Nitrocinnamyl :  Nitrocinnamic  Anhydride    .  [C°H''(NO^)0]-0 

Type  NH': 

Cinnamide  N.HIC'H'O 

Phenyl-cinnamide  :  Cinnanilide  ....  N.H.C^H^CH'O 


Nitranisyl-cinnamide :  Cinnitranisidine      .  N.H.C'H''(NO=)O.C'H'0 

The  compounds  of  cinnamyl  are  intimately  related  to  those  of  benzoyl,  C'H'O,  and 
are  easily  converted  by  oxidising  reagents  into  hydride  of  benzoyl  and  benzoic  acid. 
Cinnamic  acid  heated  with  excess  of  hydrate  of  potassium,  is  resolved,  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen,  into  acetic  and  benzoic  acids  (p.  984). 

CIWWAMYI.,  CBXiORXSE  OF.  CH'O.Cl.  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xxiii.  341.  —  Beehamp,  Compt.  rend.  xlii.  224.) — This  compound  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  trichloride  or  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  cinnamic  acid.  When  the 
pentachloride  is  used,  the  product  is  distilled,  the  portions  which  pass  over  between 
250°  and  265°  C.  being  collected  apart  and  rectified  (Cahours).  With  the  trichlo- 
ride, the  mixture  must  be  heated  to  between  60°  and  120°  C,  as  long  as  hydrochloric 
acid  continues  to  escape.  It  then  melts  and  forms  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which, 
consisting  of  chloride  of  cinnamyl,  is  decanted  and  distilled.  (Beehamp.) 

Chloride  of  cinnamyl  is  a  heavy  oil,  of  specific  gravity  1-207,  boiling  at  262°  C.  In 
a  moist  atmosjjhere  it  decomposes  quickly,  yielding  hydrochloric  acid  and  fine  crystals 
of  cinnamic  acid.  In  contact  with  alcohol,  it  becomes  strongly  heated,  and  if  water 
be  then  poured  upon  the  mixture,  cinnamate  of  ethyl  separates  as  a  heavy  oU.  With 
ammonia  and  phenylamine,  it  yields  cinnamide  and  phenyl  cinnamide  respectively. 
Heated  with  cinnamate  of  sodium,  it  yields  cinnamic  anhydride. 

CIWMTAiaYIi,  CYAWIDB  OE".  C'°H'NO  =  C'H'O.C}'.  (Cahour  s, /oc.  «Y.) 
—  Produced  by  distilling  chloride  of  cinnamyl  with  cyanide  of  potassium  or  cyanide 
of  mercury.  A  liquid  then  passes  over,  which  rapidly  turns  brown  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  yielding  hydrocyanic  and  cinnamic  acids.  It  stLU  contains  chlorine,  but  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  cyanide  of  cinnamyl. 

Cin-N-AMTX.,  HYDRIBB  OP.  C'H^O  =  C'H'O.H.  Cinnamic  Aldehyde. 
(Dumas  and  Peligot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ivii.  305. — Mulder,  Ann,  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxiv. 
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147.— Bertagnini,  ihid.  Ixxxv.  272.— Gm.  xiii.  258— Gerli.  iii.  373.)— This  com- 
pound forms  the  essential  part  of  oil  of  cinnamon  or  oil  of  cassia,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated therefrom  by  the  action  either  of  nitric  acid  or  of  the  acid  sulphites  of  the 
alkali-metals. 

a.  Wlien  commercial  oil  of  cinnamon  is  shaken  up  -with  strong  nitric  acid,  largo 
crystals  are  formed,  after  two  or  tliree  hours,  consisting  of  a  compound  of  nitric  acid 
with  cinnamic  aldehyde,  which,  when  collected  on  a  filter,  so  as  to  allow  tlie  stiU  liquid 
portion  to  drain  off,  and  then  decomposed  by  water,  yields  pure  cinnamic  aldehyde. 
(D umas  and  Peli got.) 

b.  Oil  of  cinnamon  is  agitated  with  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  a  solution  of 
acid  sulphite  of  potassium  of  28° — 30°  Bm  ;  and  the  crystalline  mass,  which  forms  in  a 
few  minutes,  is  separated  from  the  mother-liquor,  left  to  dry  on  a  filter,  then  ptdrerised, 
washed  witli  cold  alcohol,  again  dried,  and  dissolved  at  a  gentle  heat  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  A  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  is  then  given  off,  and  the  cinnamic 
aldehyde  rises  to  the  siu-face  as  an  oil,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  and  di-ying. 

Cinnamic  aldehyde  is  a  coloiirless  oil  rather  hcaAner  than  water.  It  may  be  distilled 
without  decomposition,  either  in  vacuo,  or  with  water  which  has  been  freed  from  air  by 
boiling.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  quickly  becomes  yellow  and  resinous,  and  ac- 
qiiircs  an  acid  reaction.  It  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  gas,  especially  if  moist,  and  is 
thereby  converted  into  cinnamic  acid.  Heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  forms  benzoic  acid 
and  hydride  ef  benzoyl.  Chromic  acid  converts  it  into  benzoic  and  acetic  acids 
(Persoz).  Boiled  with  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  calcium,  it  yields  benzoate  of 
calcium.    Strong  siilphitric  acid,  converts  it  into  a  resinous  mass. 

Cinnamic  aldehyde  gTadually  heated  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  forms  at  first  a  liquid 
compound,  which  solidifies  when  treated  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash.  When  dis- 
tilled four  or  five  times  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  it  is  converted  into  tetrachlorocinnamyl. 
With  pentacldoride  of  jyhosphoriis,  it  yields  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  cinnamyl. 
Fused  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  forms  cinuamate  of  potassium,  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen : 

C'H'O  +  KHO  =  C»H'KO=  -^  H-. 
Ammonia-gas  converts  it  into  cinnhydramide  : 

SC'H^O  +  2NH^  =  C^ff'N^  +  3H'0. 

Compounds  of  Cinnamic  Aldehyde. 

a.  With  Hydrochloric  Acid. —  Oil  of  cinnamon  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  acquiring  a  green  colour  and  becoming  thicker.  100  pts.  of  the  oil 
take  up  26-9  pts.  of  hydi'ochloric  acid. 

b.  With  Iodine  and  Iodide  of  Potassium. — Wlien  cinnamon-water  is  placed  in  con- 
tact with  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  and  cooled  to  0°  0.,  a  crystallisable  compound, 
CH'O.P.KI,  is  formed.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  and  ether,  but  water  decomposes 
it,  setting  free  the  cinnamic  aldehyde.  An  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  prevents  tho 
decomposition.    (Apjohn,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  xxviii.  314.) 

c.  With  Nitric  Acid.  CH^O.HNO'. — Produced  when  strong  nitric  acid  is  left  in 
contact  with  cinnamic  aldehyde.  It  forms  oblique,  rhomboidal  prisms,  often  two  or 
three  inches  long.  After  being  drained,  they  may  be  preserved  for  some  hoiu's,  but 
the  least  rise  of  temperatm'e  or  atmospheric  hiimidity  quickly  decomposes  them.  Wlien 
treated  with  water,  tliey  yield  piu'e  cinnamic  aldehyde. 

Nitrate  of  cinnamic  aldehyde  kept  in  an  imperfectly  closed  vessel,  yields  after  a  few 
days  a  red  liquid,  which  has  the  characteristic  odour  of  bitter-almond  oil,  is  converted 
by  ammonia-gas  into  nitrate  of  ammonium  and  a  red  resin  ;  and  is  dissolved  by  strong 
Bidphuric  acid,  the  solution  yielding  with  water  a  precipitate  of  cinnamic  acid. 

d.  With  Acid  Sulphites  of  Alkali-metals. — Cinnamic  aldehyde  dissolves  easily  iu 
aqueous  acid  sulphite  of  ammonium,  forming  an  oily  liquid,  which  afterwards  solidifies 
to  a  crystalline  pulp.  Oil  of  cassia  shaken  up  with  a  strong  solution  of  acid  sulphite  of 
ammonium  soon  solidifies  to  a  yellow  crystalline  mass,  which  may  be  purified  from  the 
hydrocarbon  and  other  substances  which  the  oU  contains,  in  addition  to  cinnamic  al- 
dehyde, by  washing  with  alcohol  of  80  or  90  per  cent.  (Gossmann).  The  compound 
is  very  unstable,  quicldy  turning  brown,  even  when  kept  in  closed  vessels. 

The  potassium-salt  is  obtained  by  agitating  oil  of  Ceylon  or  Chinese  cinnamon  with 
three  or  foirr  times  its  volume  of  a  solution  of  acid  sidphite  of  potassium  of  28°  to 
30°  Bm. ;  after  washing  with  alcohol  and  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol,  it 
forms  beautiful  silvery  plates  nearly  inodorous  and  permanent  in  the  air.  It  is  soluble 
in  cold  water,  but  the  solution  is  decomposed  by  heat,  giving  off  sidphurous  acid  and 
yielding  colom'less  drops  of  cinnamic  aldehyde.  Heated  in  a  test-tube,  it  gives  off 
water,  sulphurous  acid,  and  ciunamic  aldehyde,  which,  by  contact  with  the  air,  is  con- 
verted into  cinnamic  acid.    Bromine  and  iodine  dissolve  in  the  aqueous  solution  with- 
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out  colouring  it,  but  converting  the  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  setting  free 
the  cinnamic  aldehyde.  Bromine  in  excess  produces  a  solid,  slightly  aromatic  sub- 
stance fusible  in  hot  water. 

Sodium-salt. — Oil  of  cinnamon  mixed  with  solution  of  acid  sulphite  of  sodium  of 
37°  Bm.  forms  a  crj'stalline  fibrous  substance,  which,  if  left  to  itself,  soon  becomes  com- 
pletely liquid ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  formed  an  oil  which  is  not  solidified,  either  by 
acid  sulphites  of  alkali-metal  or  by  nitric  acid,  the  sulphite  of  cinnamjd-sodium  appa- 
rently remaining  dissolved.  The  liquid,  if  left  to  evaporate,  yields  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  sodium,  together  with  opaque  crystalline  nodules,  which  dissolve  in  boiling  alcohol, 
forming  a  solution  which  on  cooling  deposits  long  thin  needles  arranged  in  spiral 
groups.  (Bertagnini.) 

Hydride  of  Teteachloeocinnamti,.  CMorocinnose.  C'H^Cl'O.H.  (Dumas 
and  Peligot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys  Ivii.  316.) — By  repeatedly  distilling  hydi-ate  of  cinnamyl 
in  chlorine  gas,  this  compound  is  obtained  in  long  white  very  volatile  needles.  It  melts 
at  a  gentle  heat  and  sublimes  without  decomposition.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is 
not  decomposed  by  strong  sulphiu-ic  acid,  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  may  be  vola- 
tilised without  alteration  in  a  current  of  dry  ammonia. 

The  formation  of  this  substance  is  preceded  by  that  of  several  liquid  compounds,  one 
of  which,  perhaps  hydride  of  monocJilorocinnamyl,  solidifies  in  contact  with  potash-ley. 

CXI9'ITY£>  C'H^ — The  radicle  of  the  com^sound  usually  called  cinnamic  alcohol 
or  styronc.  Cinnyl  bears  to  cinnamyl,  C'H'O,  the  radicle  of  cinnamic  acid,  the  same 
relation  tliat  ethyl,  C-H^  bears  to  acetyl,  C-H^O. 

CXN-srviiXC  AIiCOKOIi.  C'H'°0  =  CH^.H.O.  Hydrate  of  Cinnyl,  Cinnamic 
Alcohol,  Sti/rone,  Styracone,  Styrax-Alcohol,  Styrylic  Alcohol,  Pcruvin.  (E.  Simon, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxi.  274.— Toel,  ibid.  Ixx.  3.— Strecker,  ibid.  Ixx.  10.— J.  Wolff, 
ibid.  Ixxxv.  299. — E.  Kopp,  Compt.  chim.  1850,  p.  113. — Scharling,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxv.  90,  183. — Gm.  xiii.  256. — Gerh.  iii.  402.) — This  compound  is  obtained  by  cau- 
tiously distilling  styracin  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda.  A  milky 
Kquid  then  passes  over,  from  which,  when  saturated  with  common  salt,  a  creamy  sub- 
stance separates,  gradually  collecting  on  the  surface  in  an  oily  layer  and  solidifying 
(To  el).  Wolff  dissolves  styracin  in  boiling  alcoholic  potash;  mixes  water  with  the 
liquid  ;  filters  fi-om  cinnamate  of  potassium ;  and  separates  the  precipitated  cinnamic 
alcohol  from  undecomposed  styracin  by  distillation. 

Cinnylic  alcohol  forms  beautiful  soft  silky  needles,  having  a  sweet  taste  and  an 
agreeable  odour  of  hyacinths.  It  melts  at  33°  C,  and  volatilises  without  alteration  at 
a  higher  temperature.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  in  ether, 
in  styrol,  and  in  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile.  When  the  aqueous  solution  satm-ated  at 
tlie  boiling  heat  is  left  to  cool,  it  becomes  milky,  and  does  not  clarify  for  several  hom's, 
when  it  becomes  fiUod  with  needle-shaped  crystals. 

CIPO^XUO.    A  white  marble  with  shadings  or  zones  of  green  talc,  found  in  Italy. 

CISSAnSPEXiINS.    Syn.  with  Pelosine  {q.  v.) 

CXTRA.C03TAIVXIDSS  and  CXTRACON'AXrXX.XDES.  See  Amides  of  Ci- 
TBACONic  Acid  (p.  993). 

CXTRA.COSrxCA.CXD.  Fyrocitric  Acid.  C^WO\  (Lassaigne  [1822],  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  xxi.  100. — Dumas,  ibid.  cxi.  21. — Eobiquet,  ibid.l^y.  78. — Liebig,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xxvi.  119,  152. — Crasso,  ibid,  xxxiv.  68. — Engelhardt,  ibid.  Ixx.  246. 

—Gottlieb,  ibid.  Ixxvii.  265.— Baup,  Ann.  Ch.Phys.[3]  xxxiii.  192.— Gm.  x.  417  

Gerh.  ii.  120.) — This  acid,  orratherits  anhydi-ide,  is  produced  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  citric  acid,  constituting  in  fact  the  chief  portion  of  the  distillate  (p.  995).  The  anhy- 
dride rapidly  attracts  moisture,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  converted  into  a  crystal- 
line mass  of  citraconic  acid,  which  is  freed  from  excess  of  water  by  pressure  between 
blotting-paper  and  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  50°  C.  Citraconic  acid  is  also  one  of 
the  produete  of  the  dry  distillation  of  lactic  acid. 

Citraconic  acid  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  sour  and  slightly  bitter  taste.  It  crystallises  in 
four-sided  prisms,  dissolves  in  8  pts.  of  water  at  10°  C,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  alco- 
liol  and  in  ether.  It  melts  at  80°  C;  small  quantities  of  it  kept  for  some  time 
at  100°  are  converted  into  itaconie  acid.  By  dry  distillation  it  is  resolved  into  citra- 
conic anhydride  and  water. 

When  citraconic  acid  is  heated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  a  violent  reaction  is  set  up, 
accompanied  by  disengagement  of  gas,  and  an  oily  body  is  produced,  which  on  cooling 
solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  consisting  of  two  crystalline  nitro-compounds,  euly  te 
and  dy sly te,  which  dissolve  in  alcohol  to  an  unequal  extent;  their  composition  is 
not  known.    By  dilute  'nitric  acid,  citraconic  acid  is  converted  into  mcsaconic  acid. 

When  bromine  is  gradually  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  citraconate  of  potassium,  car- 
bonic acid  is  disengaged  and  a  heavy  yellowish  oil  separates,  consisting  of  an  acid  and 
a  neutral  substance.    The  former  is  removed  by  treatment  with  dilute  potash,  which 
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leaves  the  latter  unaltered.  When  a  weak  acid  is  added  to  the  alkaline  solution,  there  is 
separated,  sometimes  a  heavy  oil  and  sometimes  fine  needles.  These  two  bodies  are  iden- 
tieal  in  composition,  and  consist  of  an  acid,  CTI^Bi'-'O-,  which  has  been  named  by  Ca- 
hours,  its  discoverer,  hromotriconic  acid.  It  has  the  composition  of  dibromiuated  butyric 
acid  (p.  693) ;  but  Cahours  did  not  obtain  it  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  butyric  acid 
or  butyrate  of  potassium.  The  liquid  acid  is  slightly  amber-coloured,  and  has  a  pecu- 
liar odour.  When  distilled,  it  gives  oif  hydi-obromic  acid  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous 
residue.  The  liquid  acid,  after  standing  for  some  time,  occasionally  solidifies  to  a  mass 
of  crystals.  When  it  is  heated  with  concentrated  potash,  a  peculiar  odour  is  disen- 
gaged, and  the  addition  of  an  acid  no  longer  precipitates  an  oil.  The  acid  forms  a 
curdy  precipitate  with  silver-solution,  and  its  ammonium-salt  crystallises. 

The  neutral  oil  formed  in  the  preparation  of  the  acid  has  the  composition  C^IPBr'O, 
and  may  either  be  tribromoprojnonic  aldehyde  or  tribrominatcd  acetone. 

By  the  action  of  hrombie  on  citraconate  of  potassium,  in  presence  of  excess  of 
hydrate  of  potassium,  an  oil  is  also  separated  and  carbonic  acid  disengaged.  When 
a  weak  solution  of  potash  is  added,  the  greater  part  dissolves,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  tribromopropionic  aldehyde  remains  ;  on  adding  dilute  nitric  acid  to  the  alkaline 
solution,  largo  white  crystalline  flakes  are  deposited,  consisting  of  an  acid  which  crys- 
tallises from  alcohol  and  ether  in  long  prisms.  It  has  the  composition  of  dibromo- 
propionic  acid,  C^H'Br-0*,  but  Cahours  names  it  bromi tonic  acid. 

CiTEACONATES  — Citraconic  acid  is  a  dibasic  acid,  and  forms  two  series  of  salts, 
the  neutral  salts,  C^ffM^O',  and  the  acid  salts,  C^H^MO';  they  are  isomeric  with  the 
itaconates,  mesaconates,  and  lipates.    The  acid  salts  mostly  crj-stallise  well. 

The  acid  harium-salt,  C^H'^BaO^  crystallises  in  large  groups  of  fine  silky  needles. 

The  nexitral  silver-salt,  C-'ir'Ag-O',  crystallises  both  anhydrous  and  with  an 
atom  of  water.  In  an  aqueous  solution  of  citraconic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver  produces, 
ou  addition  of  ammonia,  a  very  bulky  precipitate  whicli  dissolves  in  boiling  water. 
On  cooling,  the  salt  is  deposited  in  loug  neetUes.  If  tlie  mother-liquor  from  tliis  be 
slowly  evaporated,  hexagonal  crystals  are  formed  wliicli  have  an  adamantine  lustre,  and 
consist  of  the  hydrated  salt,  C^I^Ag-'O'  -i-  H-'O. 

The  acid  silver-salt,  C^H^AgO*,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  neutral  salt  in  an 
acid  solution  of  citraconic  acid.    On  evaporation,  large  groups  of  crystals  are  obtained. 

Gitraconatc  of  Ethyl,  or  Citraconic  Ether,  Q^IV^O*,  is  obtained  by  repeatedly 
coliobating  amixtTire  of  alcohol,  citraconic  acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  washing  the 
distillate  with  water. 

It  is  a  colourless,  bitter,  somewhat  aromatic  liquid,  of  density  I'OtO  at  18°'5  C.  It 
boils  at225°C.  with  partial  decomposition.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  In  contact  with  water,  it  gradually  acidifies  and  alcohol  is 
formed.    By  potash  it  is  decomposed  into  citraconate  of  potassium  and  alcohol.    E.  A. 

CXTSACOUIC  iLCZ3>,  AltSSBSS  CS"  : 

CiTRACf)N A5IIDK,  C^PN'O"  =  N-.H'.(C*H^O^)",  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  vi.scid 
mass,  wliicli  becomes  bi-ittle  and  vitreous  on  cooling,  when  citraconic  anhydride  is 
heated  in  a  stream  of  dry  ammoniacal  gas.  It  dissolves  in  water,  and  the  solution  on 
cooling  yields  citraconate  of  ammonium.  It  is  derived  from  neutral  citraconate  of  am- 
monium by  the  loss  of  2  at.  of  water : 

C^H\NH')=0'  -  2H-0  =  C=H8N'0=. 

CiTBACONiMiDE.  C^H^NO^  =  N.H.CC^HiO^)".— Citraconic  aciil  is  mixed  with 
excels  of  ammonia  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  to  180°  C.  An 
amorplious  oily  yellow  mass  is  left,  which  is  citraconimide.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  cold 
water,  and  but  slightly  so  in  alcohol ;  it  is  highly  hygroscopic.  It  is  derived  from 
acid  citraconate  of  ammonium  by  the  loss  of  2  at.  of  water: 

C^H^(NH^)0'  -  2H=0  =  C^H^NO^ 

Vhenylcitraconimide  or  Citraconanil.  C"H»NO- =  N.C«IP.(C*H'0-)".  — WHicn 
anhydrous  citraconic  acid  is  mixed  with  phenylamine,  a  brisk  action  ensues,  and  the 
mixture,  if  kept  for  some  time  in  the  water-bath,  is  totally  converted  into  the  above 
compound.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  which  melt  at  96°  C,  and  sublime  at 
a  little  above  100°.    It  is  readily  solulile  in  alcohol  and  in  etlier. 

It  is  derived  from  acid  citraconate  of  phenylamine  by  the  loss  of  2  at.  of  water  : 
C'ff  (CffN)©*  -  2H=0  =  C"H»N02. 

lodophcnylcitraconiviide,  C"II"IN0^,  is  obtained  by  substituting  iodophenylamine  in 
the  above  reaction. 

T)i)iitro'ph.enyl citraconimide,  C"H'(N0^)-N0-,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  mixture 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  on  phenylcitraconimide. 
Vol.  I.  3  S 
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Citraconamic  Acid.  C^H'NO'  =  N.H-.C^'H'O^.H.O.— Citraconimide  appears  to 
be  partially  convertible  into  this  acid  by  boUing  with  ammonia.  Its  salts  are  un- 
trystaUisable. 

Phcnylcitraconamic  Acid,  C"H"NO'  =  N.RC«H^c5''o=.H.O,  is  obtained  as 
an  ammonium-salt  by  boiling  phenylcitraconimide  with  dilute  ammonia.  On  the  addition 
of  acetic  acid,  it  is  separated  as  a  crystalline  precipitate,  which  is  washed  with  cold 
water.  It  is  an  imstable  body.  It  is  derived  from  acid  citraconate  of  phenylamine 
by  the  loss  of  an  atom  of  water : 

C=ff(C''H8N)0'-H20  =  C>'H"NO'. 
Binitrophenylcitraconamic  acid,  C"H'(NO^)^NO',  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 

E.  A. 

CITRA-COirXC  ANHVOBISS.  C^H-'O^.— This  compound  is  produced  by  tbe 
dry  distillation  of  citric  acid,  constitiiting  the  greater  part  of  the  crude  product.  On 
rectifying  this  crude  distillate,  two  layers  are  formed,  the  upper  being  aqueous,  and  the 
lower  an  oily  acid  liquid  which  does  not  solidify.  This,  which  is  citraconic  anhydride, 
is  purified  by  redistillation.    The  same  substance  is  formed  by  heating  itaconic  acid. 

Citraconic  anhydride  is  a  colourless  inodorous  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1-247.  It 
rapidly  absorbs  ammonia,  with  disengagement  of  heat,  forming  a  vitreous  deliquescent 
mass,  which  probably  consists  of  citraconamic  acid.  E.  A. 

CITRACOBJ-IC  CH2.0RSBB,  Pt/rocitric  Chloride,  Chloride  of  Pyrocitryl. 
C^H'O'-CP. — When  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  is  mixed  ■with  citraconic  anhydride,  a 
brisk  action  ensues,  and  on  subsequent  distillation,  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  passes 
ovei',  followed  by  chloride  of  pyrocitryl  when  the  temperature  has  reached  175°  C. 
It  contains,  however,  some  citraconic  anhydride,  which  raises  the  boiling  point ;  it 
is  freed  therefrom  by  redistillation  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  tlie  part  dis- 
tilling between  175° — 190''  being  ultimately  collected.  It  is  a  highly  refracting  fuming 
liquid,  with  a  density  of  1'4.  With  water,  it  forms  citraconic  and  hydrobromie  acids,and 
with  absolute  alochol,  citraconic  ether  and  hydrochloric  acid.  E.  A. 

CITKACOM-IC  STHESB.    See  CITRACO^fATES  (p.  993). 

CXX^AIVISOES.    See  page  1000. 

CXTIlil.COI^XnXII»£  (p.  993). 

ClT2lACOOTl035AMI2i.    Syn.  with  Iodophenylciteaconimide  (p.  993). 

CITRBSfTS.  Citronijl.  C'"!!'^. — A  liquid  isomeric  with  oil  of  lemon,  &c.,  ob- 
tained by  distilling  the  solid  di-hydrochlorate  of  lemon-oil  over  hydrate  of  potassium 
or  quick  lime.  It  is  transjjarent  and  colourless,  of  specific  gravity  0-8569,  vapour- 
density  4-73  (by  calculation  for  2  vol.  4-71) ;  boils  at  165°  C.  It  resembles  oil  of  lemon 
in  most  of  its  properties,  and  in  forming  a  crystallisable  compound  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  differs  from  it  in  being  without  action  on  polarised  light.    (Gm.  xiv.  303.) 

CETRIC  ACIS.  C^H^O'  =  C'ffO^.ff.Ol  (Scheele  [1784],  Ojmscula  ii.  181. 
— Berzelius,  Ann.  Chim.  xciv.  171;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  lii.  421,  432;  Ixvii.  303;  Ixx. 
215. — Robiquet,  ibid.  Lxv.  68.— Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  v.  134;  xxvi.  119,  452; 
xliv.  57. — Marchand,  J.  p.  Chcm.  xxiii.  60. — Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xix. 
488.— Pebal,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxii.  78;  xcviii.  67.— Gm.  xi.  436.— Gerh.  ii.  85.) 
— The  existence  of  a  peculiar  organic  acid  in  the  juice  of  lemons  and  of  oranges  has 
long  been  known,  but  the  discovery  of  the  separate  identity  of  this  acid,  and  its  dis- 
crimination from  tartaric  acid,  was  first  eflfected  by  Scheele  in  1784,  who  gave  to  it 
the  name  it  bears. 

It  is  to  the  presence  of  citric  acid  that  a  great  many  fruits  owe  their  acidity.  This 
acid  occiu's  in  the  free  state  in  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  tamarinds,  cherries,  cur- 
rants, gooseberries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  whortleberries,  and  a  great  many  others. 
In  some  of  them  it  is  associated  with  malic  and  tartaric  acids.  It  is  also  contained 
in  several  tubers  and  bulbs,  such  as  the  potato  and  the  onion.  Occasionally  it  occurs 
as  acid  potassium  or  calcium  salt. 

Preparation. — The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  citric  acid  is  lemon  juice. 
The  juice  is  made  to  undergo  an  incipient  fermentation ;  it  is  then  filtered  and 
neutralised,  first  with  chalk  and  afterwards  with  quick  lime,  by  which  an  insoluble 
.  citrate  of  calcium  is  formed:  10  pts.  of  this  salt  are  carefully  decomposed  by  a  cold 
mixture  of  9  pts.  sulphiuic  acid  and  66  of  water ;  the  gypsum  is  washed  with  cold 
water ;  and  the  filtrate  and  wash-water  are  boiled  down  in  a  leaden  vessel  over  the  naked 
fire  until  the  liquor  has  the  specific  gravity  1-13,  then  concentrated  over  a  water-bath 
until  a  saline  film  begins  to  form,  when  the  liquid  is  immediately  cooled  to  the  crystallis- 
ing point;  if  it  were  further  concentrated,  the  excess  of  sulphm-ic  acid  would  convert 
tbe  residue  into  a  black  mass.    The  crystals  formed  are  pui-ifiod  by  fom-  or  five  recrys- 
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t:ilHsations,  and  the  motluT-liquors  are  utilised  for  the  preparation  of  citric  acid  by 
treatment  with  chalk,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fresh  lemon  juice.  In  the  south 
of  France,  the  citrate  of  calcium  is  bleached  with  chloride  of  lime,  prior  to  its  decom- 
position with  sulphuric  acid.  Good  lemons  yield  about  5^  per  cent,  of  the  crystallised 
acid. 

The  raw  material  generally  used  in  this  country  for  the  preparation  of  citric  acid 
on  the  large  scale,  for  the  use  of  calico-printers,  is  a  black  fluid,  like  tliin  treacle, 
vvfhich  comes  from  Sicily,  and  is  obtained  by  inspissating  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
lemon  after  the  rind  has  been  removed  for  the  sake  of  the  essential  oil.  {Ure's  Bic- 
tionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines,  i.  690.) 

Citric  acid  may  also  be  prepared  from  gooseberries.  Tilloy  (J.  Pharm.  xiii.  305) 
expresses  the  juice  of  the  unripe  berries ;  leaves  it  to  ferment ;  distils  off  the  alcohol 
formed ;  filters  the  residual  liquid ;  and  treats  it  with  chalk  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  preparation  of  the  acid  from  lemon  juice.  100  pounds  of  gooseberries  give  10  pounds 
of  spirit  of  specific  gravity  0'928,  and  1  pound  of  crystallised  citric  acid. 

Properties. — Citric  acid  crystallises  in  two  forms.  A  concentrated  solution  deposits 
by  spontaneous  evaporation,  large,  transparent,  colourless  prisms,  ha\'ing  the  composi- 
tion C^ffO'  +  H-0 ;  this  is  the  ordinary  commercial  acid.  The  crystals  belong  to 
the  trimetric  system,  and  generally  have  the  faces  oo  P  .  P  go  .  {>  oo  predominant,  also 
with  00  P  00 ;  the  face  21^  co  Likewise  occurs  together  with  P  oo,  and  sometimes  without 
it.  P  also  not  unfrequently  occurs  subordinate.  Ratio  of  brachydiagonal,  macrodia- 
gonal,  and  principal  axis  =  0-6068  :  1  :  04106.  {Kojip's  Krystalloe/raphic,  p.  264; 
see  also  Gerh.  ii.  88.)  The  crystals  effloresce  in  the  air  between  28°  and  .50°  C, 
and  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation,  at  100-.  A  lioiUng  concentrated  solution  of 
citric  acid  allowed  to  cool,  deposits  crystals  of  a  different  form,  which,  according  to  some 
chemists,  contain  2C''H*0'  +  H-0  ;  according  to  others,  this  water  is  only  mechanically 
mixed. 

Citric  acid  has  a  strong,  but  pleasant,  acidity,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  tar- 
taric acid,  the  acidity  of  which  is  accompanied  by  a  somewhat  bitter  taste.  This  dif- 
ference is  still  greater  in  the  salts. 

Citric  acid  is  soluble  in  0-75  pts.  of  cold  and  in  0'5  pts.  of  boiling  water.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 

Citric  acid  and  its  potassium-salt  are  used  in  medicine.  It  is  also  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  effervescent  summer  beverages.  Its  most  extensive  application  is  in  dyeing 
and  calico-printing  ;  for  certain  of  the  finer  colours,  it  cannot  be  replaced  by  less  costly 
acids. 

When  lime-'water  is  added  to  a  solution  of  citric  acid,  a  slight  precipitate  is  formed, 
if  tlie  solution  is  concentrated  and  the  lime-water  present  in  great  excess.  But  if  the 
mixture  be  boiled,  a  considerable  precipitate  of  citrate  of  calcium  is  formed,  which  re- 
dissolves  as  the  solution  cools.  By  this  deportment,  free  citric  acid  is  easily  detected. 
It  is  distinguished  from  tartaric  and  raccmic  acids  by  the  fact  that  its  potassium-salt 
is  soluble. 

Bi  compositions. — 1.  Solution  of  citric  acid,  when  kept  for  some  time,  becomes  covered 
with  fungi. — 2.  An  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  chalk  and  exposed  for  some  time  to  a 
tcmpernture  of  20° — 30°  C.  in  contact  with  a  little  yeast,  yields  acetic  and  butyric  acids. 
According  to  How,  when  exposed  in  contact  with  fV-tr(fying  curet  and  a  base,  it  fer- 
ments and  becomes  converted  into  acetic  and  propionic  acids. — 3.  When  citric  acid  is 
heated  in  a  retort,  it  first  melts  in  its  water  of  ciystallisation  and  then  boils,  giving  off 
the  water,  which  condenses  in  the  receiver.  Afterwards  at  about  175°  C.  vapours  of 
acetone  distil  over,  and  a  copious  disengagement  of  carbonic  oxide  takes  place.  At  this 
time,  the  residue  in  the  retort  consists  of  aconitic  acid.  If  the  distillation  be  con- 
tinued, carbonic  acid  is  given  off  and  oily  striie  begin  to  appear  in  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
which  solidify  to  crystals  of  itaconic  acid.  If  these  last  crystals  be  repeatedly  dis- 
tilled, an  oily  mass  of  anhydrous  ci  traco  nic  aci  d  is  obtained,  which  no  longer  solidi- 
fies.   These  decompositions  of  citric  acid  are  thus  expressed : 


C^H^O' 

Dry  citric 
acid. 


IPO 


C«H'^0«. 


Aconitic 
acid. 


CH^O" 


CO- 


C'-H'^O*. 

Crystallised 
itaconic 
acid. 


Aconitic 
acid. 


C^H^O' 
Crystallised 


H'O 


Citracoiiic 
aniiydride. 


C^H'O'. 


itaconic 
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The  acetone  and  carbonic  oxide  observed  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  decomposition 
are  probably  due  to  a  secondary  decomposition  of  aconitic  acid,  thus  : 

C^ffO"  -  -200^  +  CO  + 
Aconitic  Acetone, 
acid. 

Heated  with  pumice,  citric  acid  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride  at  153°  C. — 4.  Fused  with 
potash,  citric  acid  is  decomposed  into  oxalic  and  acetic  acids  : 

C^H'O'  +  H^O  =  C-H=Oi  +  2C2H'02. 

Citric  Oxalic  Acetic, 

acid.  acid.  acid. 

5.  When  citric  acid  is  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  a  disengagement  of  carbonic 
oxide  ensues,  even  without  the  application  of  heat.  But  if  the  temperature  be  raised, 
the  odour  of  acetone  is  perceived,  and  carbonic  anhydride  is  given  otf.  On  adding 
carbonate  of  sodium  to  the  residual  liquid  diluted  with  water,  a  brown  resinous  mass 
is  precipitated,  and  the  solution  contains  the  sodium-salt  of  a  pecidiar  acid,  which  does 
not  precipitate  baryta  or  strontia.  —  6.  Citric  acid  is  not  attacked  by  dilute  nitric 
acid;  but  if  heated  for  some  time  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  yields  oxalic  and  carbonic 
acids. 

7.  Citric  acid  is  easily  oxidised  by  permanganic  acid.  A  solution  of  citric  acid 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  does  not  decolorise  permanganate  of  potassium  in  the 
cold ;  but  at  80°  C.  the  citric  acid  is  oxidised  to  carbonic  acid  and  acetone: 

2C''ffO'  +  WO  +  0'"  =  C^H^O  +  9C02  +  6^0. 

If  a  large  excess  of  the  permanganate  be  used,  other  products  are  likewise  formed, 
namely,  a  body  which  strongly  irritates  the  eyes  and  respiratory  organs,  reduces  per- 
manganate of  potassium  at  common  temperatures,  and  is  turned  brown  by  alkalis,  pro- 
bably therefore  acrolein,  together  with  an  acid  closely  analogous  to  acrylic  acid.  Finely 
divided  peroxide  of  manganese  acts  in  the  same  way  as  the  permanganate.  (Peau  de 
Saint  Gilles,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [.3]  Iv.  374.) 

8.  Chlorine  acts  but  feebly  on  citric  acid.  When  a  layer  of  concentrated  solution  of 
citric  acid  is  exposed  to  the  sunlight  in  a  large  globe  filled  with  chlorine,  the  gas  is 
slowly  absorbed,  and  an  oil  gradually  separates,  which  after  rectification  is  colourless, 
has  a  sweetish  burning  taste,  and  a  peculiar  odour.  It  boils  at  200° — 201°  C,  and 
does  not  solidify  at  0°.  It  reddens  litmus  paper  only  after  prolonged  contact.  Plan- 
tamour,  the  discoverer  of  this  body,  assigns  to  it  the  formula  C^Cl'^O^ ;  when  it  is 
agitated  with  water  and  cooled  to  +  6°,  a  mass  of  crystals  is  formed,  C'Cl'^0^3H-0, 
which  melt  and  give  off  their  water  at  15°.  The  oil  is  attacked  by  potash,  with  for- 
mation of  a  body,  C''Cr'K-0^  Stiideler  considers  the  oil  to  be  hexachlorinated 
acetone  C'CPO  (p.  30),  and  the  crystals  to  be  a  hydrate,  C^CPO  +  11=0.  Laurent 
ascribes  to  the  oil  the  formula  C^Cl'^O'^ 

9.  The  action  of  chlorine  on  citrate  of  sodium,  though  not  very  energetic  even  in 
sunshine,  is  different.  Carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  liquor  l^ecomes  milky  from 
formation  of  an  oil;  at  the  same  time,  an  acid  citrate  of  sodium  is  formed,  which  crys- 
tallises in  stellate  groups.  The  odour  of  the  oil,  at  first  sweetish,  becomes  gradually 
more  acrid.  It  is  a  mixture  of  several  bodies.  On  rectification,  chloroform  first  distils 
over  at  64° — 66°  C;  the  boiling  point  then  rises  to  188° — 190°,  and  remains  constant 
for  some  time  ;  it  tlien  rises  to  200°,  at  which  point  tlie  oil  produced  by  the  free  acid 
distils  over.  The  intei-mediate  product,  on  rectification,  boils  at  190°.  It  is  a  colourless 
and  very  fluid  oil,  of  specific  gravity  1-66,  with  a  burning  taste,  an  extremely  irritating 
odour,  and  exciting  tears.  It  has  the  formula  C^Cl'"©-.  The  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  on  this  oil  yields  chloride  of  potassium,  and  a  very  soluble  potassium-salt 
which  crystallises  in  satiny  scales ;  it  has  the  formula  C''C1''K^0^.  The  same  salt  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  potash  on  the  oil  from  the  free  acid.  A  corresponding 
silver-salt  is  very  unstable,  and  is  readily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  even  in  the  cold. 
The  potassium-salt  has  the  composition  of  that  of  a  chlorinated  succinic  acid.  The 
mother-liquor  from  which  the  chlorinated  oil  has  been  deposited  contains,  besides 
chloride  of  sodium,  the  sodium-salt  of  an  a,cid  which  has  the  composition  of  succinic 
acid  but  appears  to  be  only  isomeric  with  it. 

10.  When  bromine  is  gradually  added  to  solution  of  citrate  of  pote^ium.,  a  brisk 
disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  takes  place ;  and  if  the  addition  of  bromine  be  continued 
as  long  as  gas  is  given  off,  and  the  excess  of  bromine  carefully  removed  by  pi?tash,  an 
oil  is  precipitated  which  is  a  mixture  of  two  bodies.  The  most  volatile  of  these  is 
bromoform,  CHBr^.  The  other  has  received  from  Cahoiu-s  the  name  bromoxaform. 
It  consists  of  lustrous  silky  needles,  which  by  spontaneous  evaporation  crystallise  in 
large  colovu-less  plates.  They  melt  between  74°  and  75°  C,  but  are  gradually  decom- 
posed by  distillation.    The  formula  of  the  body  is  C^HBr^O^  (pentacliloriuated  pro^ 
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piouic  acid) :  it  is  decomposed  by  potash,  with  formation  of  bromide  of  potassium,  oxalic 
acid,  and  broraoform : 

C'HBr^O=  +  2KH0  =  2KBr  +  C^H'-'O^  +  CHBr^. 

Bromoxaform.  Oxalic      Bromoform.  ^ 

acid. 

11.  Dried  citric  acid  in  contact  with  'pentacTiJoride  of  phosphorus,  becomes  heated,  and 
yields  oxychlorocitric  acid  and  oxychloride  of  phosphorus: 
CqisQ'  +  PCP  =  C^WO^CV  +  POCP. 

If  the  mixture  be  heated,  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  chloride  of  ci  try  1  appears 
to  be  formed : 

eH'CCP  +  PCP  =  CH^O^CP  +  POCP  +  HCl  +  H-0. 

Chloride  of 
citrj I. 

If  the  heat  be  continued,  the  liquid  assumes  a  deep  cherry-red  colour  and  then  appears 
to  contain  chloride  of  acouityl: 

CffO^CP  +  PCP  =  CH'O'CP  +  POCP  +  2HCL 

Chloride  of 
acouityl. 

Citrates.  Citric  acid  is  a  strong  acid.  It  reddens  blue  litmus  paper  and  expels 
carbonic  acid  from  carbonates.  An  aqueous  solution  dissolves  zinc  and  iron,  with  dis- 
engagement of  hydrogen. 

Citric  acid  is  tribasic.  It  may  be  derived  from  3  at.  water  in  which  3  at.  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  the  triatomic  radical  citryl,  CH^O''.  It  therefore  forms  three  series 
of  salts,  in  which  1 ,  2,  or  3  at.  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  metal,  thus  :  — 

Citric  acid  (C'ffO*)'") 

\ 

Acid  monometallic  citrate  (C^H^O')'"/ ^3 

H-.M    \  ^ 

Acid  dimetallic  citrate  (C''H'*0^)"'|  p^, 

H.M2    \  ^ 

Neutral  trimetallic  citrate  (C«H^0*)"'>  ,^3 

Some  of  the  citrates  occur  naturally,  as  citrate  of  calcium  in  onions  and  potatoes, 
and  citrate  of  potassium  in  artichokes  and  potatoes.  The  alkaline  citrates  are  very 
soluble ;  other  citrates,  as  those  of  zinc,  iron,  cobalt  and  nickel  are  less  so,  while  the 
citrates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  insoluble.  In  the  presence  of  soluble  citrates,  alkalis 
do  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  iron,  manganese,  or  aluminium.  The  citrates  decompose 
when  heated  to  230°C.,  forming  empyreumatic  products,  which  have  not  been  investigated. 

The  following  list  includes  all  the  principal  citrates. 

Citrate  of  Aluminium. — Insoluble  powder  when  it  contains  excess  of  metal ; 
soluble  gum  when  the  acid  is  in  excess. 

Citrate  of  Ammonium.  Monammon  ic  Citrate,  C'^H'(NII'')0'. —  Solution 
of  citric  acid,  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  then  mixed  ^vith  t\rice  as  much  acid  as 
it  already  contains,  yields  this  salt  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  small  triclinic 
prisms. 

Diammonic  Citrate,  C^H°(NH'')^0',  crystallises  on  the  evaporation  of  a  solution 
of  citric  acid  which  has  been  saturated  by  ammonia,  in  prisms  which  are  anhydrous  but 
deliquescent. 

Citrates  of  Barium.  TrUbart/tic  Citrate,  CffBa'O'. — Citric  acid  added  to 
excess  of  baryta-water  throws  down  flakes  which  become  somewhat  crystalline.  White 
powder;  dried  in  the  cold,  it  contains  water  of  crystallisation,  which  it  gives  off  com- 
pletely at  200°  C. 

Mo  nob  a  ry  tic  Citrate  1 — Obtained  as  a  gummy  mass  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
barytic  citrate  in  citric  acid. 

A  crystalline  citrate  of  barium  which,  di-ied  at  160°  C,  has  the  formula  C''H"Ba^O'^ 
is  olitained  by  adding  tribarytic  citrate  to  a  boiling  transparent  mixture  of  citric  acid 
and  chloride  of  barium,  as  long  as  the  resulting  precipitate  redissolves,  and  then  allow- 
ing the  mixture  to  cool.  It  appears  to  be  a  double  salt  of  tribarytic  and  dibarytic 
citrate. 

Citrate  of  sodium  is  precipitated  only  by  a  large  excess  of  chloride  of  barium  :  hence 
citrate  of  barium  must  be  somewhat  soluble  in  citrate  of  sodium. 
Citrate  of  Cadmium. — Crystalline  sparingly  soluble  salt.  ■ 
Citrates  of  Calcium.     Tricalcic  Citrate,  C^ffCa'O' +  2H-0.  — When 
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chloride  of  calcium  is  gradually  added  to  a  solution  of  citrate  of  sodium,  the  precipi- 
tate at  first  formed  redissolves,  but  when  agitated,  it  suddenly  forms  a  magma  which 
becomes  crystalline  on  the  application  of  heat.  The  salt  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than 
in  hot  water,  so  that  a  cold  solution  becomes  turbid  on  being  boiled. 

Dicalcic  Citrate,  C'^H'^Ca^O'  +  H^O. — Obtained  in  shining  laminae  by  dissolving 
the  preceding  compound  in  excess  of  citric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution. 

CiTEATE  OF  Ceeitjm. — White  insoluble  powder,  obtained  by  doublo  decomposi- 
tion of  alkaline  citrates  and  cerous  salts. 

CiTBATE  OF  Cobalt,  CffCo'O'  +  7H=0  The  solution  of  carbonate  of  cobalt 

in  warm  citric  acid,  solidifies  on  cooling,  after  adequate  evaporation,  to  a  rose-coloured 
magma,  which  dries  up  to  a  powder  of  the  same  colour. 

CuPBic  CiTEATE. — Obtained  in  nuoroscopic  rhombohedra  by  heating  a  solution 
of  cupric  acetate  with  citric  acid.    The  formula  is  C'H'Cu'O'.CuHO  +  H-0. 

CiTEATBS  OF  Iron.  Ferrous  Citrate. — Alcohol  precipitates  white  flakes  of 
triferrous  citrate  from  a  clear  sohition  of  ii-on  in  citric  acid. 

■  Ferric  Citrate.— Fvesbly  precipitated  hydrated  ferric  oxide  dissolves  in  warm 
aqueous  citric  acid,  forming  a  reddish-brown  liquid  which  on  evaporation  leaves  a 
light-brown  film.  It  is  administered  medicinally  under  this  form.  Ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  does  not  precipitate  an  acid  solution  of  ferric  citrate,  but  forms  a  blue  liquid 
which  is  decolorised  by  ammonia. 

Ammonia- ferric  Citrate.  (Ammonio-eitrate  of  iron.) — When  2  pts.  of  freshly 
precipitated  ferric  hydrate  are  dissolved  in  3  pts.  of  citric  acid,  tlie  solution  saturated 
with  ammonia  leaves  on  evaporation  a  greenish-yeUow  mass,  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol  of  40  per  cent. 

CiTEATE  OF  Lithium. — Amorphous,  limpid,  hard  mass. 

CiTEATES  OF  Lead.  Triplumbic  Citrate,  C^HTVO' (at  120°  C),  is  best  ob- 
tained by  precipitating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  plumbic  acetate  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  citric  acid,  and  washing  the  precipitate  with  alcohol ;  it  is  granular  when 
hot  solutions  are  employed. 

Diplumbic  Citrate.  C^H^Pb-O'  +  H-0. — A  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  added 
to  a  boiling  dilute  solution  of  citric  acid  as  long  as  the  precipitate  redissolves.  On  eva- 
porating the  clear  solution,  the  salt  crystallises  in  small  prisms.  Ammonia  dissolves 
this  salt,  and  the  solution  aftenvards  deposits  triplumbic  citrate. 

Tetr abasia  Salt. — By  digesting  triplumbic  citrate  with  ammonia,  Berzelius  ob- 
tained a  heavy  white  powder,  which  had  the  formula  C^ffPb'O'.  PbHO,  or  C^-IPPli'U'*. 
PbO  +  HO).  The  ti-iplumbic  citrate  digested  with  excess  of  subacetate  of  lead,  gave 
an  insoluble  amorphous  powder,  which  had  the  formula  C^HTb^O'.PbHO.Pb-'O  (or 
C'-H'Pb^ 0'\3Pb 0  +  HO).  Heldt  obtained  a  salt  of  the  formula  2(C«HTV0'.Pb-0)  + 
3H-0,  or  C-H'Pb^O^KiPbO  +  3H0,  by  digesting  triplumbic  citrate  with  ammonia  for 
two  days  in  a  close  vessel.    Bulky,  white,  insoluble  powder 

CiTEATE  OF  Magnesium.  C^ffMg'O'  +  7H"0. — -Carbonate  of  magnesium  dis- 
solves in  citric  acid  to  a  solution  which  forms  a  thick  magma  when  concentrated.  Alcohol 
precipitates  the  salt  from  its  aqueous  solution. 

This  salt,  evaporated  with  excess  of  citric  acid,  yields  a  gummy  mass,  which  does 
not  become  crystalline. 

When  carbonate  of  magnesium  is  digested  with  disodic  citrate,  tlie  filtered  solution 
on  evaporation  leaves  small  crystalline  groups,  which  contain  sodium  and  magnesium. 

CiTEATE  OF  Mangakese.  CffMu'-'O'  +  H'-O. —  Citrate  of  sodium  does  not 
precipitate  manganous  salts  ;  but  when  carbonate  of  manganese  is  digested  with  citric 
acid,  the  above  salt  is  obtained  as  a  white  insoluble  crystalline  powder. 

CiTEATES  OF  Meecuet. —  Citric acid  precipitates  from  mercuroits  acetate,  awhite 
powder  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Freshly  precipitated  mercuric  oxide  dissolves  in  hot  citric  acid,  and  the  solution  on 
cooling  deposits  a  white  powder,  which  is  decomposed  by  water. 

CiTEATE  OF  NiCKEi,.  CffNi^O'  +  7W0. —  Oxide  of  nickel  dissolves  in  citric 
acid  to  a  green  liquid,  gradually  changing  into  a  green  jelly,  which  on  evaporation 
leaves  an  olive-green  film,  soluble  in  water  but  precipitated  by  alcohol. 

CiTEATES  OF  PoTAssiuM.  Trifotassic  Citrate.  C^H^K'O'  +  H'O. — A 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium  neutralised  with  citric  acid,  yields  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  transparent,  stellate-grouped  needles,  very  deliquescent,  and  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol.    They  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  about  200°  C. 

Bipotassic  Citrate.  C^ffK-O'. — A  solution  of  2  pts.  of  citric  acid  neutralised 
with  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  mixed  with  1  pt.  of  citric  acid,  yields  by  evaporation 
£a  amorphous  mass  having  a  soxu-  taste. 
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Man  opotassic  Cl  t  rate.  C'H'KO'  +  211-0. —  1  pt.  of  citric  acid  is  neutralised 
with  potash,  1  pt.  of  citric  acid  added,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  at  40°  C.  Large 
transparent  prisms,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  having  an  agreeable  sour  taste.  They 
melt  in  their  water  of  cr3'stallisatiou,  and  give  off  13'8  per  cent,  of  water,  forming  a 
viscous  liquid,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  concentric  radiated  mass  of  crystals, 
consisting  of  C^H'KO'. 

A  mmoiiio-potassic  Citrate.  C^H^K-(NH')0'. — A  solution  of  dipotassic  citrate 
neutralised  with  ammonia,  yields  this  salt,  on  evaporation,  in  transparent  deliquescent 
prisms. 

Potassio-antimonic  Citrate. —  1  pt.  of  citric  acid  is  neutralised  with  potash; 
1  pt.  more  of  acid  added;  the  mixture  boiled  for  some  time  with  trioxide  of  antimony, 
and  the  filtrate  left  to  crystallise.  White,  shining,  vei'y  hard  prisms,  grouped  in  tufts. 
They  give  oif  6-7  per  cent,  of  water  at  190°  C.  May  be  regarded  as  a  double  molecule 
of  tripotassic  citrate,  in  which  part  of  the  potassium  is  replaced  by  the  tribasic  radicle, 
antimony :  C'^H'»(K^Sb"')0'«. 

CiTEATE  OF  Silver.  CH'Ag'O'. —  Citrate  of  potassium  added  to  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver,  throws  down  this  salt  as  a  hea^y  white  powder,  which  crystallises  from 
boiHng  water  in  white  or  yellowish  needles.    Deflagrates  at  a  high  temperature. 

Argcnto^is  Salt. —  The  above  salt  heated  to  100°  C.  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  is 
changed  into  a  dark  brosni  mass,  which  is  a  mixture  of  citric  acid  and  triargentons 
citrate.  AVater  extracts  from  this  mass  first  citric  acid,  and  then  a  small  quantity  of 
argentous  salt  with  a  red  colour.  This  red  solution  heated  to  boiling,  assumes  a  green 
and  blue  colour,  then  deposits  metallic  silver,  and  becomes  decolorised. 

Citrates  op  Sodium.  Trisodic  Citrate.  2(C''H^Na'0')  +  llH-0. —  Wlien 
a  solution  of  citric  acid  is  saturated  with  soda,  and  the  solution  left  to  evaporate, 
large  rhombic  prisms  are  obtained  of  this  composition.  They  quickly  efEloresi-e  and 
are  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  At  100°  C.  7  at.  water  are  given  off,  and  at  190-' — 
200°  4  at.  more.  A  solution  of  this  citrate  evaporated  at  60°  C,  yields  mouoclinie 
crystals  containing  only  2  at.  watei-. 

Disodic  Citrate.  C''H"Na*0'.H-0. — Obtained  like  the  corresponding  potassium- 
salt.  Prismatic,  stellate-grouped  crystals,  which  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisation 
when  di'ied  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Moiiosodic  Citrate.  CH'NaO'  -f  IPO. —  Obtained  like  the  corresponding  po- 
tassium-salt. A  vei'y  concentrated  solution  left  to  evaporate  in  a  warm  place,  solidifies 
to  a  mass  of  acicular  crystals,  and  crystaUises  to  the  last  di'op. 

Ammonio-sodic  Citrate. —  Confused  crystalline  crust. 

Votassio-sodic  Citrate.  C'^H''Na^O'.C''H^IW  +  1  lIPO— Obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing equivalent  quantities  of  trisodic  citrate  and  tripotassic  citrate,  and  concentrating 
by  evaporation.    It  is  deposited  after  some  days  in  radiate-grouped,  lustrous  needles. 

CiTiiATE  OF  Strontium. — Strontia-water  is  precipitated  by  citric  acid  in  thick 
white  flakes,  which,  after  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol,  have  the  composition  C"H''Sr^O'  + 
H"0.    They  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  210°  C. 

Citrate  of  Zinc.  C^H^Zn'O'  -t-  H-O. —  Carbonate  of  zinc  dissolves  readily  in 
aqueous  citric  acid  ;  on  boiling,  the  salt  is  precipitated  as  a  granular,  crystalline  powder. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  citric  acid,  and 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  deposits  transparent  crystals,  which  have  the  composition 
CH^Zn^O'.C'H'Zn^O'  +  ffO. 

Suhstitution-dcrivative  of  Citric  Acid. 

OxTCHLOBOCiTRic  AciD.    CH'Cl-O''  =  ('"'''^''^l^l'l  qF.— Wlicn  pcntachlorido 

of  phosphorus  is  mixed  with  dry  citric  acid,  the  mass  becomes  heated,  liquefies,  and 
then  solidifies  to  a  magma  of  crystals  which  consist  of  oxychlorocitric  acid  mixed  with 
oxy chloride  of  phosphorus.  The  latter  is  removed  by  digestion  with  disidjihide  of 
carbon,  the  mass  is  tlirown  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  disulphide,  then  pressed  be- 
tween bibulous  paper,  and  dried  in  a  current  of  hot  air.  It  forms  colourless  silky 
needles : 

C«H«0'  -t-  POP  =  CIPO'^CP  +  POCP. 

In  moist  air  or  in  water,  this  acid  becomes  heated  and  is  converted  into  citric  acid. 

On  heating  it  in  a  stream  of  dry  air  to  100°  C,  hydrochloric  acid  is  liberated,  and  the 
residue  consists  of  aconitic  acid.  Di-y  ammonia  acts  violently  upon  it,  forming  a  black 
vesicular  mass.  In  contact  with  aniline,  the  acid  becomes  strongly  heated,  and  yields 
phenyl-aconitiiiiide.  E.  A. 
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CITRIC  ACID,  ATVIISSS  OF.    (Pebal,  Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  Ixxxii.  73;  xcviii. 

67.) — Of  tlio  amides  of  citric  acid,  bodies  derived  from  ammonia  by  the  replacement  of 
hydrogen  by  the  radicle  citryl,  only  citramide  is  known ;  but  many  of  the  correspond- 
ing phenyl-compounds  have  been  obtained  by  Pebal. 

(CffO^)'"! 

CiTEAMiDE.    C''H"N*0'  =  [W,  is  a  crystalHne  compound,  slightly  so- 

) 

luble  in  water,  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  citrate  of  methyl  or 
citrate  of  ethyl. 

{C"WO')"\ 

Phenyleitr amide.    Gitranilide.    (C''H*)^CN3,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat 

on  triphenylamic  citrate : 

C»H=(C''H«]Sr)^0'  -  SH^O  =  C"'H=^N'0^ 

Triphenylamic  citrate.  Plienylcitramide. 

To  prepare  this  body,  the  yeUow  powder  left  on  heating  triphenylamic  citrate  is  dis- 
solved in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal.  On  cooling, 
two  sets  of  crystals  are  deposited,  hexagonal  plates  and  fine  prisms.  The  former  consist 
of  phenyleitrimide,  and  are  dissolved  out  by  boiKng  with  alkali,  which  does  not  per- 
ceptibly affect  the  phenylcitramide.  Phenylcitramide  is  deposited  from  alcohol  in 
colourless  prisms,  truncated  longitudinarily,  and  with  a  nacreous  lustre.  Neutral  to 
vegetable  colours. 

(C^ffO*)'") 

Plienylcitriinidc.    CitroUanil.    CWH'^O'  =  (C°ff)^vN-,  represents  dipheny- 

lamic  citrate  minus  3  atoms  of  water : 

C'=H''(C'=H''N)20'  -  SH^O  =  C'^H'WO'. 

Dipiienylamic  citrate.  Phenyleitrimide. 

It  is  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  phenylcitramide ;  also  by  heating  phenyleitramic 
acid  with  phenylamine : 

C'2H"N05  +  C«H'N  =  C"'H"'N20'  +  H^O. 

Phenyleitramic    Phenylamine.  Phenyl- 
acid.  citrimide. 

Hexagonal  plates,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  converted  by  boiling  with  ammonia  into  di- 
phenylcitramic  acid. 

Phenyleitramic  Acid.  Citranilio  Acid.  C'2H"N05=^^*-''-^')(^'-^'^'^  "(o.— 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  monophenylamic  citrate  : 

C''H'(C«H'N)0'  -  2H-0  =  C'^H-'NO'. 

Monophenylamic  Phenyl- 
citrate,  citramic  acid. 

Monophenylamic  citrate  is  heated  to  140°  — 150°  C.  as  long  as  water  is  given  off.  On 
cooling,  tlie  residue  becomes  crystalline.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  if  excess  of 
phenylamine  has  been  avoided,  it  is  deposited  in  small  crystalline  spherules,  or  in 
mamillary  groups  of  small  prisms.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  forms  crystalline  salts 
with  silver  and  with  aniline. 

On  treating  it  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  hydrochloric  acid  is  given  off, 
and  a  liquid  formed,  which  appears  to  contain  chloride  of  aconitani/1,  C'*NH^O^.Cl,  as, 
when  treated  with  water,  it  is  resolved  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  phenylaconitamic 
acid. 

Biphenylcitramic  Acid.  Citrobianilic  Acid.  C'^H'^N-'O^ — Obtained  in  the 
form  of  an  ammonia-salt  by  boiling  phenyleitrimide  with  ammonia.  By  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  solution,  the  acid  is  precipitated.  Eecrystallised  from  alcohol,  it 
forms  soft,concentrically-grouped,silky  needles.  It  melts  and  gives  off  water  at  150°  C, 
and  becomes  reconverted  into  phenyleitrimide. 

Diphenylcitramic  acid  contains  the  elements  of  diphenylamic  citrate  minus  2  at. 
water:  C'^H=(C«H»N)-0'  -  2H-0  =  C'«H'«N=OS  and  may  be  represented  by  the 

formula  (Cff  0')"'[^^,  derived  from  the  mixed  type  N"H«H=0.  E.  A. 

H3   )  ^ 

CXTRXC  ETHERS.  The  citric  ethers  represent  citric  acid  in  which  one  or  more 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  alcohol-radicles.  Those  in  which  one  or  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  thus  replaced  have  acid  properties. 
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Citrate  OF  Methtl.    Trimcthylic  Citrate.    C^W^O''  =  1 01— 

A  solution  of  citric  acid  iu  ■wood-spirit  is  satxu'ated  Trith  liydroehloric  acid  pas  ;  on  retri- 
fying  the  mixture,  eliloride  of  metliyl  and  the  excess  of  wood-spirit  pass  off,  and  a 
colourless  liquid  distils  over  at  about, 90°  C,  -whicli  is  citrate  of  methyl.  After  standing 
some  time  it  crystallises.    (Saint- Evre,  Compt.  rend.  xxi.  144.) 

Monomcthylcitric  Acid,  ^ go  qjjs   ^  0',  and  Bivictliylcitric  acid,  (Qjjs^i 

aie  both  formed  in  the  preparation  of  citrate  of  methyl.  They  have  been  but  little 
examined.    (Demon desir,  Compt.  rend,  xxxiii.  227.) 

Citrate  of  Ethyl.    Citric  Ether.    ^Q-ys^     |o^-     (Thenard,  M^m.  d'Ar- 

oueil,  ii.  12. — Mala  guti,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixiii.  197. —  Dumas,  Compt.  rend.  viii.  528. — ■ 
Marchand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xx.  318. —  Heldt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlvii.  57. — Demon- 
desir,  loc.  cit.) — This  body  is  formed  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid,  citric 
acid,  and  alcohol ;  but  the  best  method  of  preparing  it,  according  to  Demondesir,  is  as 
follows:  A  solution  of  citric  acid  in  alcohol  is  saturated  with  hydi-oehloric  acid  gas, 
tlio  liquid  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  agitated  with  common  ether,  whicli 
dissolves  out  the  citric  ether.  On  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  citric  ether  is  left 
as  an  oily,  yellowish,  transparent  liquid,  with  an  odour  resemliling  olive  oil.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  1-142.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  boOs  at  280°  C, 
but  decomposes — probably  into  aconitic  or  citraconic  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by  free 
alkalis  into  citrates  and  free  alcohol.  With  ammonia  it  yields,  besides  citramide, 
several  products  which  have  not  been  examined.  E.  A. 

CXTRIDXC  ACZS.    Syn.  with  Aconitic  Acid. 

ClTS^XIiEKTS.    See  CiTEENE. 

CZTRISTZ:.  A  glassy  variety  of  quartz  having  a  wine-yellow  colour. 

CITRXM'S.  Citroglyccrins.  Citrates  of  Glyceryl,  (van  Bemmelen,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
Ixix.  84.) — Two  of  these  compounds  have  been  obtained  by  heating  citric  acid  with 
glycerin. 

Neutral  Citrate  of  Glyceryl,  C'H'"0'  =  ^  (^C''H^)"'[ P''"^P^'"6d  by  heat- 
ing citric  acid  with  a  slight  excess  of  glj-ccrin  to  160° — 170°  C.  for  twenty  hours. 
Water  then  escapes,  and  there  remains  a  hard,  light  yellow,  transparent  mass,  from 
which  the  pure  product  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  out  the  excess  of  glycerin  with 
alcohol.  It  is  difEcult  to  pulverise ;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  dissolves  it  gradually  with  aid  of  heat ;  sulphuric  acid  immediately,  with 
blackening.  It  dissolves  gradually  in  cold  potash-ley,  and  when  boiled  with  bases,  is 
quickly  resolved  into  citric  acid  and  glycerin.  The  formation  of  the  compound  is  re- 
presented by  the  equation : 

C6H80'  +  C^H'O'  =  CH'^O'  +  3II-0. 

Citric  acid.  Glycerin, 

Basic  Citrate  of  Glyceryl.  Citrodiglyccridr,  CH'^O'"  =  C''H'°0'.C'ff0', 
may  be  regarded  as  a  double  molecule  of  glycerin  (    jj,,  [O^j,  in  which  3  at.  hydro- 

(C«II"')" 

gen  are  replaced  by  citryl,  that  is  to  say,  as  (C''H*0^)"' lO^ — Obtained  like  the  pre- 

) 

ceding,  by  heating  citric  acid  with  a  doulile  quantity  of  glycerin.  The  mass  melts  at 
100°  C.,  and  the  transformation  is  completed  between  160°  and  170°.  The  product 
purified  by  boiling  with  alcohol,  is  yellowish-brown,  somewhat  darker  and  less  hard 
than  the  neutral  compound,  which,  however,  it  resembles  in  other  respects. 

CXTROCEKIC  and  CXTHOXiZC  A.CIX>S.  Two  acids  said  to  be  contained  in 
the  sediment  of  lemon  and  brrgamot  oils;  the  former  is  waxy,  the  latter  oily.  (My- 
liiis,  Arch.  Pliarni.  xxxii.  28.) 

CXTRODIAM'XXi.    Syn.  with  Phentlcitrimide  (p.  998). 

CXTHOOLYCBRiriT,    See  CiTRiNS. 

CITROMASINITAWS.  (v.  Bemmelen,  Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1858,  p.  435.)  — 
This  term  is  applii-d  to  two  compounds  derived  from  mannite  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  citrins  are  derived  from  glycerin.  They  are  formed  by  heating  citric  acid  with 
■mannite  in  proper  px'oportion  to  between  130°  and  140°  C,  combination  then  taking 
place,  attended  with  elimination  of  water. 
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CITRON,  OIL  OF— CITRUS. 


Monocitromannitan.  C'=H»0'=(C''ffO^)"'^0^  =  C«H«0' +  C'H'-O^  -  3H  0.— 


A  hard,  light  yellow,  tasteless  substance,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
decomposed  by  long  boUing  with  water  or  alcohol,  also  by  alkaHs.  Between  170°  and 
180°  C.  it  turns  brown  and  decomposes. 


Bicitromannitan.    C'^H^'O'^  =  (CffO'ynO' +  2H-0.— Obtained  as  a  hy- 


drate by  heating  2  at.  citric  acid  and  1  at.  mannite  for  some  time  to  between  140°  and 
150°  C.    The  product  is  a  dry,  hard,  light  yellow  mass,  which  has  no  acid  reaction, 
dissolves  in  water  only  after  long  boiling,  is  easily  decomposed  by  alkalis,  and  does 
not  give  olf  water  withoiit  decomposition  when  heated. 
CXTBOir,  OIIi  or.    See  CiTEUS  MEDICA  (p.  1004). 

CITR.OM'YIi.  The  name  applied  by  Blanchet  and  Sell  to  that  constituent  of 
lemon-oil,  which  forms  a  crystallisable  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid  (p.  1004).  It 
is  sometimes  also  applied  to  the  triatomio  radicle  of  citric  acid. 

CITBOPTEM'S.    The  camphor  or  stearoptene  of  lemon-oH  (p.  1004). 

CZTBtTS.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Aicrantiacea,  and 
including  the  orange,  lemon,  citron,  shaddock,  &c.  They  all  produce  juicy  fruits  con- 
taining citric  acid,  and  enclosed  in  a  thick  fleshy  rind  containing  volatile  oils,  which 
are  isomeric  with  oil  of  tm-pentine,  but  clifFer  from  one  another  in  odour,  density,  ac- 
tion on  polarised  light,  &c. 

Citrus  Aueantium.  The  Sweet  Orange. — The  rind  of  this  fruit  contains  a 
volatile  oU,  Oil  of  orange-ped,  Oleum  corticum  aurantiorum,  which  maybe  extracted 
by  pressm-e  or  by  distillation  with  water.  It  has  the  same  composition  and  vapour- 
density  as  oil  of  lemon.  Specific  gravity  in  the  liquid  state  0-83 — 0'89.  Boiling 
point  180°  C.  It  is  neutral,  and  has  an  agi'eeable  odour.  Optical  rotatory  power, 
125-6° — 127'4°  to  the  right.  It  dissolves  completely  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  with 
turbidity  in  7 — 10  pts.  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0  85.  It  unites  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  forming  a  liquid  compound,  C"'H"^.HC1,  and  a  soUd  compound,  C"'II"^.2IIC1, 
which  melts  at  50°  C.    (Gm.  xiv.  306.) 

Orange-peel  also  contains,  especially  in  the  unripe  state,  a  bitter  principle  called 
Aurantiin  or  Hesperidin  (g.  -y.) 

The  juice  of  the  orange  contains  citric  and  malic  acids,  partly  free,  partly  combined 
with  bases.  The  juice  of  sweet  oranges  likewise  contains  grape-sugar  or  cane-sugar; 
the  grape-sugar  predominates  in  the  unripe  state,  but  does  not  sensibly  increase  in 
quantity  as  the  fruit  ripens,  while  the  amount  of  cane-sugar  increases,  both  absolutely 
and  relatively  to  the  weight  of  the  orange,  the  juice,  and  the  solid  constituents  (Ber- 
thelot  and  Buignet,  Compt.  rend.  li.  1094).  100  pts.  of  oranges  contain  4'2  per 
cent,  cane-sugar,  4'3  grape-sugar,  and  0'45  free  acid  (Buignet,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixi. 
233).  The  pips  of  the  orange  contain  a  bitter  substance,  which  appears  to  be  identic;il 
vrith  the  limonin  of  lemon-pips. 

The  flowers  of  the  orange  contain  a  very  fragrant  volatile  oU,  called  Oil  of  Neroli, 
Oleum  florum  naplue  s.  neroli,  which  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  flowers  with  water. 
When  recently  prepared,  it  is  nearly  colourless,  but  reddens  quickly  on  exposure  to 
light.  According  to  Soubeiran  and  Capitaine,  it  is  composed  of  two  oils,  one  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  vei-y  fragrant,  while  the  other  is  sparingly  soluble  and  has  a  less 
agreeable  odour ;  the  latter  floats  on  the  watery  distillate,  and  is  easily  separated.  The 
more  fragrant  oil  may  be  extracted  from  the  watery  distillate  {orange-jiower  water')  by 
means  of  ether.  It  is  reddened  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  communicates  this  property  to  the 
entire  essence.  Nitric  acid  coloiu's  the  oil  brown.  According  to  Dobereiner,  oil  of  neroli 
produces  a  peculiar  acid  in  contact  with  platinum-black.  Oil  of  neroli  dissolves  clearly  in 
1 — 3  pts.  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0'85,  and  with  turbidity  in  a  larger  quantity.  Ac- 
cording to  BouUay  and  Plisson,  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  separates  fi-om  oil  of  neroli  a 
solid  substance,  neroli -camphor,  melting  at  50°  C.  ;  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly 
soluble  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol;  very  soluble  in  ether;  it  appears  to  contain  8376 
per  cent.  C,15-09  H,  and  1'15  O ;  probably  a  hydrocarbon  when  pure.  (Gm.  xiv.  386  ; 
Gerh.  iii.  639.) 

The  leaves  of  the  orange  yield  a  watery  infusion  characterised  by  a  bitter  aromatic 
taste. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  various  parts  of  the 
orange-tree :  — 
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Ash  of  Orange-tree. 


KowNEY  and  Blow. 

RiCIIA  RDSON. 

Root. 

Stem. 

Leaves. 

Fruit. 

Pips. 

Fruit. 

Ash,  per  cent. 

4-48 

9-7  t 

lo  / 

o  y-i 

3-3 

— 

Potash  .... 

15-4 

11-7 

16-5 

36'4 

40  3 



38-7 

SO(l(i  .... 

4-5 

3-0 

1-7 

11-4 

0-9 

7-6 

49-9 

55-6 

56-4 

24-5 

19-0 

23-0 

Magnesia 

6-9 

6-3 

5-7 

8-0 

8-7 

6-5 

Feme  oxide  .       .  . 

10 

0-6 

0-5 

O-o 

0-8 

Sulphuric    acid  (anhy- 

drous) 

5-8 

4-6 

4-4 

3-7 

51 

2-9 

Silicic  acid  (anhydrous) 

17 

1-2 

4.8 

04 

11 

0-2 

Phosphoiic  acid 

13-5 

171 

3-3 

11-1 

23'2 

14-1 

Chloride  of  sodium 

1-2 

0-2 

G-6 

3-9 

C-8 

trace 

Ferric  phosphate  . 

1-7 

Citrus  Beecamia.  The  Bcrgamot. — The  rind  yields  by  pressui-e  a  volatile  oil, 
C'°H'^  which  deposits  by  keeping,  a  solid  camphor  called  bergaptene,  having  the 
composition  C^H^O.   (See  Bergamot,  Oil  of,  p.  580.) 

Citrus  Bigaradia.  The  Bigaradc  or  Bitter  Orange  {Bigaradier  of  the  Frencli, 
Mdangolo  of  tlie  Italians). — The  rind  of  the  fruit  of  this  plant  yields  by  pressure  a 
volatile  oil,  C'"!!'",  commonly  called  Oil  or  Essence  of  Mandarin  (though  tiie  mandarin 
orange  is  a  varii  ty  of  Citrus  aiirantium^.  After  filtration,  it  has  a  pale  yrllowisli 
colour,  but  after  rectification  it  is  colom-less,  clear,  and  mobile.  Specific  gravity,  0-852 
at  10°  C,  0-8517  at  12°.  Boiling  point  178°.  It  has  an  agreeable  odour,  different 
from  that  of  lemon  or  orange-oil,  and  a  not  unpleasant  taste,  like  that  of  orange-oil. 
Optical  rotatory  power  85-5-^  to  the  right.    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 

10  pts.  of  alcohol,  also  in  ether  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  in  all  proportions  in  sul- 
fhide  of  carbon.  It  dissolves  bromine,  iodine,  fhosphorus,  sulphur,  oils  \)ot\\  &s.t:A 
and  volatile,  wax,  and  rtsins.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound 
containing  C"'H'^.2IIC1.  Cold  nitric  acid  colours  it  faintly  yellow  ;  hot  nitric  acid 
decomposes  it,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes,  and  the  mixture,  on  addition  of  water, 
deposits  a  nearly  solid  mass.  With  alcoholic  nitric  acid,  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass, 
probably  a  hydrate.  It  is  reddened  by  cold  sulphuric  acid,  and  carbonised  when 
heated  there-with.    (S.  de  Luc  a,  Compt.  rend.  xlv.  904. — Gm.  xiv.  304.) 

The  Seville  bigarade,  or  Seville  orange,  is  much  used  for  the  preparation  of  bitter 
tinctures  and  of  candied  orange-peel.  The  bitter  aromatic  principle  is  a  powerful  tonic, 
and  gives  its  flavour  to  the  liquid  called  Ciu'a^oa. 

Citrus  Limetta.  The  Lime. — The  rinds  when  torn  and  pressed,  or  distilled 
with  water,  yield  an  oil  which  resembles  oil  of  lemon,  and  when  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  chromateof  potassium,  forms  limettic  acid,  CH^O''.    (Gm.  loc.  cit.) 

Citrus  Limonum.  The  Lemon. — Regarded  by  many  -writers  as  a  variety  of 
Citrus  mcdica. 

Lemon-juice  contains  free  citric  acid,  and  is  used  for  the  pireparation  of  that  acid 
(p.  902),  also  mucus,  vegetable  albumin,  and  sugar;  according  to  Buignet  (Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  Ixi.  233),  100  pts.  of  it  contain  M  grape-sugar,  0-4  cane-sugar,  and  4-7  free 
acid.  The  nitrogenous  matter  causes  it  to  putrefy  easily,  whence  it  acquires  an  unplea- 
sant smell  and  taste  ;  to  prevent  this  change,  it  is  often  kept  in  bottles,  -with  a  layer  of 

011  on  its  siu-faee. 

According  to  Witt  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  -vii.  44),  lemon-juice  contains  from  0-2  to  0-5 
per  cent,  ash,  consisting  in  100  pts.  of  44-3  per  cent,  potash,  2-1  soda,  7-6  lime,  3-3 
magnesia,  12-5  sulphuric  anhydride,  19-7  carlionic  anhydi-ide,  7-6  phosphoric  anhy- 
(b'ide,  I'O  ferric  phosphate,  1-2  chlorine,  and  0-6  silica. 

Lemon-pips  contain  in  the  nucleus,  citrate  of  potassium,  a  fatty  non-drjdng  oil,  a 
tallow-like  fat,  a  bitter  principle  called  limonin,  together  with  other  constituents. 

In  the  ash  of  lemon-pips,  Souchay  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxviii.  25)  found  33-2  per 
cent,  potash,  3-5  soda,  12-G  lime,  8-5  magnesia,  0-2  ferric  oxide,  34-1  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride, 3-2  sulphuric  anhydride,  2-3  cldoride  of  sodium,  and  O  S  silica. 
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Oil  of  lemon. — Lemon-peel  contains  a  volatile  oil,  called  Oil  o  f  lemon,  Oleum  citri, 
■which  is  extracted  by  pressure  or  by  distillation  with  water.  This  oil  is  composed  for 
tlie  most  part  of  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  C"'H'^  and  having  the 
same  vapour-density  (4'8l — 4'87).  It  is  neutral,  and  has  an  agreeable  odour.  Specific 
gravity  in  the  Liquid  state,  0-84— 0-86  (Zeller ).  BoiHng  point  173°  C.  (Blanchet 
and  Sell);  176'1°  (Brix).  It  volatilises  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures  without 
leaving  a  perceptible  grease-spot,  provided  it  has  not  become  resinous  by  oxidation.  It 
deflects  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  light  to  the  right. 

Oil  of  lemon,  obtained  as  above,  is,  however,  a  mixture  of  two  hydrocarbons,  having 
the  same  composition,  but  differing  in  optical  rotatory  power  and  in  their  behaviour 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  These  two  hydrocarbons  may  be  separated  by  distilling  the 
oil  in  vacuo.  The  first  portions  coUecf  ed  at  55°  C.  have  a  density  of  0-8514  at  15°  C. 
rotatory  power  =  +  56-4°,  and  when  saturated  with  hydi'ochloric  acid  gas, yield  a  solid 
and  a  liquid  dihydrochlorate.  The  following  portions  collected  at  about  80°  C.  have  a 
specific  gravity  of  0'8506  at  15°,  rotatory  power  =  +  72'5°,  and  are  almost  wholly 
transformed  by  hydrocliloric  acid  into  a  solid  dihydrochlorate  ;  they  likewise  contain  a 
sensible  amount  of  oxidised  oils.  (Berthelot.) 

Oil  of  lemon  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  in  7 '14  pts.  alcohol  of  specific  gravity 
0'8317,  in  10  pts.  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0'85,  in  any  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol, 
and  mixes  readily  with  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile.  It  dissolves  sulphur  and  phos- 
jphorus,  also  resins  and  other  bodies. 

OU  of  lemon  when  exposed  to  air  and  light,  absorbs  oxygen,  with  formation  of  ozone, 
becoming  at  the  same  time  darker  and  more  viscid,  and  forming  a  small  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  ;  according  to  AschofF,  the  crude,  but  not  the  rectified  oil,  turns  acid  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  forming  acetic  acid  and  lemon-camphor.  At  a  red  heat,  the  oil  is  decom- 
posed, with  formation  of  tar  and  charcoal.  Chlorine  decomposes  it ;  cotton  soaked  in  the 
oil  and  immersed  in  chlorine  gas  becomes  charred  on  the  surface,  but  does  not  take  fire. 
When  hrondiie  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  water,  the  water  with  oil  of  lemon,  and  the 
whole  carefully  mixed,  the  bromine  becomes  decolorised  without  explosion,  and  a  bromi- 
nated  oil  is  formed,  1  pt.  of  rectified  lemon-oil  taking  up  2'28  pts.  and  1  pt.  of  the  crude 
oil,  2-4  to  2-5  pts.  of  bromine  (G-.  Williams,  Chem.  Gaz.  1853,  p.  365).  Iodine  decom- 
poses oil  of  lemon  with  rise  of  temperature.  Strong  nitric  acid  turns  it  brown  and  resi- 
nises  it ;  alcoholic  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  hydrate.  With  strong  S7(lphuric  acid,  it 
assumes  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  and  yields  terebene  and  colophene ;  similarly  when 
distilled  with  i^hosphoric  anhi/dride.  Lemon-oil  dropped  into  a  large  quantity  of  oil  of 
vitriol  is  said  to  yield  sulphoterebic  acid  (Gerliardt).  Potassium  eliminates  hydrogen 
from  lemon-oil,  slowly  at  common  temperatures,  more  quickly  when  heated,  acquu-ing 
at  the  same  time  a  brown  colour ;  after  repeated  distillation  over  potassium,  however, 
the  oil  undergoes  no  further  alteration,  and  then  possesses  a  finer  odour  than  before. 
Hydrate  of  potassium,  separates  from  oil  of  lemon  a  brown  substance,  the  oil  thereby 
acquiring  a  stronger  and  more  agreeable  odour. 

Oil  of  lemon  is  largely  used  in  perfumery ;  it  should  not  be  dark  coloured  or  viscid 
or  leave  a  perceptible  stain  on  paper.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  cheaper  oils,  such 
as  oil  of  turpentine  or  oil  of  lavender,  and  sometimes  with  alcohol.  The  latter  adulte- 
ration may  be  detected  by  agitation  with  water,  the  pure  oil  then  exhibiting  no  per- 
ceptible diminution  of  volume.  The  pure  oil  is  also  coloured  brownish  by  acid 
chromate  of  potassium,  whereas  if  it  contains  alcohol,  it  turns  greenish. 

The  admixture  of  cheaper  oUs  may  generally  be  detected  by  the  odour.  Oil  of  tur- 
pentine may  also  be  detected  in  oil  of  lemon  by  its  different  beha'S'iour  to  polarised 
light,  especially  when  heated,  the  molecular  constitution  of  oil  of  lemon  being  miich 
less  altered  by  heat  than  that  of  oil  of  turpentine.  The  rotatory  power  of  the  sus- 
pected oil  is  first  to  be  determined  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  again  after  the 
oil  has  been  heated  to  300°  C.  for  an  hour  or  two.  If  the  oil  is  pure,  no  change  will 
be  perceived,  but  if  oil  of  turpentine  is  present,  especially  the  French  kind,  which  is 
Isevo-rotatory,  the  dextro-rotatory  power  of  the  oil  will  be  considerably  increased  by  the 
heating. 

Hydrate  of  Lemon-oil  is  a  crystalline  substance  isomeric  with  hydrate  of  tur- 
pentine-oil, C"'H'^.2H-0,  obtained  by  mixing  1  pt.  of  lemon-oU  with  |  pt.  alcohol,  of 
specific  gravity  0-85,  and  \  pt.  ordinary  nitric  acid,  and  leaving  the  mixture  to  itself 
for  some  time.  (Deville.) 

Hydrochloratcs  of  Lemon-oil. — These  compounds  are  formed  by  saturating  the 
oil  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  also  by  treating  the  oil  with  the  aqueous  acid.  The 
compound  formed  in  largest  quantity  is  the  dihydrochlorate,  C"'H'^2HC1,  of  which 
there  is  a  solid  and  a  liquid  modification,  the  latter  being  produced  chiefly  from  the 
more  volatile,  the  former  from  the  less  volatile  portion  of  the  oil.  (Berthelot, 
vid.  swp.) 
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Monoliydrochhrate.  C'H'MICl. — Tliis  compomid  is  produced  hj  saturating  a  solu- 
tion of  lemon-oil  in  acetic  acid  or  alcoholic  sulphuric  acid,  with  hj-drochloric  acid  gas, 
and  collecting  the  few  crystals  which  separate,  rarelj',  however,  and  only  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  It  appears  also  to  be  present  in  small,  quantity  in  the  portion  of 
lemon-oil  which  remains  liquid  after  the  separation  of  the  solid  dihydrochlorate.  The 
crystals  melt  at  100°  C,  and  volatilise  without  decomposition  at  higlier  temperatures. 

JJihi/drochlorate.  C'°H"'.2HC1. — The  solid  moditication  of  this  compound  is  ob- 
tained bypassing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  to  saturation  into  rectified  and  dehydrated 
oil  of  lemon  well  cooled,  separating  the  resulting  crystals  from  the  mother-liquor,  press- 
ing them  repeatedly  between  paper,  washing  them  with  cold  alcohol,  recrystallising  from 
hot  alcohol,  cb-ying  in  the  air,  afterwards  in  vacuo  or  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  once  more 
crystallising  from  ether  (Blanchet  and  Sell).  It  forms  right  four-sided  prisms  or 
laminre,  heavier  than  water;  has  an  aromatic  odour;  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  at  l-i°C. 
in  5'88  pts.  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-806  ;  and  separates  from  the  solution,  on  ad- 
dition (if  water,  in  ci-ystaUine  lamina;.  On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  partial 
decomposition  takes  place.  The  crystals  are  also  soluble  iu  oils  both  fixed  and  vola- 
tile. The  compound  is  optically  inactive,  melts  at  43'-'  or  44°  C,  and  solidifies  cry- 
stalline on  cooling;  it  sublimes  at  50°  C.  without  decomposition,  boils  at  142° 
(Cahours),  at  162°  (Blanchet  and  Sell),  with  partial  decomposition,  hydrochloric 
acid  escaping  and  an  oil  passing  over,  which  does  not  solidify  till  cooled  to  20°  C. 
The  crystals  burn  witli  difficulty  when  heated  in  the  air.  Chlorinc-fjas  converts  the 
fused  compound,  with  rise  of  temperature,  into  a  chlorinated  compound,  C'°(H'  'C1-).2HC1, 
Laurent's  hj/rlrncliloratr  dc  chJorocitnnkse. 

Dihydroclilorate  of  lemon-oil  is  decomposed  by  silver  and  mcrcurmis  salts  in  the 
cold,  not  by  oxide  of  lead,  even  when  heated.  Nitric  acid  does  not  act  upon  it  in  the 
cold,  but  decomposes  it  when  heated,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  acid.  Strong  snlphurio 
ae/rf  decomposes  it,  separating  hydrochloric  acid.  Potassium  decomposes  it,  with  sepa- 
ration of  lemon-oil ;  if  heat  be  applied,  citrene  (p.  992)  is  produced.  The  same  pro- 
duct is  obtained  by  repeated  distillation  of  the  compound  with  potash  or  lime,  or  by 
the  action  of  those  bases  at  high  temperatm'es. 

The  liquid  dihydi'ochlorate,  called  also  hi/drorklorate  of  citrilcne  and  hydrochlorate 
of  citryl,  is  contained  in  the  mother-liquor  of  the  preceding  compound,  and  may  be 
obtained  pure  by  cooling  the  mother-liquor  to  -10°C.  to  separate  the  remaining 
quantity  of  the  solid  compound,  and  filtering  through  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  animal 
charcoal,  to  remove  free  acid  and  colouring  matter.  It  is  a  mobile  oil,  optically  inac- 
tive, soluble  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water,  with  loss  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  By  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  is  converted  into  a  crystalline 
mass,  which  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ljut  separates  therefrom,  not  in  crystals,  but  in  the 
form  of  a  heavy  oil,  a  small  quantity  remaining  in  solution. 

Ijemon -camphor  or  Citroptenc. — A  solid  substance  produced  from  lemon-oil 
by  oxidation.  It  is  formed  when  the  oil  is  kept  for  some  time  in  half-filled  bottles, 
partly  separating  in  the  solid  state,  while  the  rest  remains  dissolved,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  rectifying  the  oil.  It  forms  colourless  volatile  crystals,  which  smell  like  oil 
of  lemon,  have  a  sharp  pungent  taste,  are  neutral,  insolulile  in  cold  water,  but  very 
boluble  in  hot  water,  to  which  they  impart  a  decided  dichroism.  It  is  soluble  also  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  the  hot  saturated  solutions  solidifying  on  cooling.  The  compound 
melts  at  46°  C.  (Mulder),  above  100°  (Bert  helot),  boils  at  a  temperature  above  100°, 
anil  distils  in  oil-drops,  which  solidify  in  the  crystalline  form;  it  may  also  be  sublimed. 
When  thrown  on  red-hot  coals,  it  volatilises  without  taking  fire.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric 
acirl  with  red  colour  and  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and  water  pirecipitates  from  the 
solution  a  white  resinous  substance,  wliich  is  insolulile  in  water,  and  does  not  melt  at 
1 00°.  Nitric  acid,  dissolves  the  camphor,  with  decomposition  at  common  temperatures, 
hut  gives  off  nitrous  acid  when  heated  with  it.  The  camphor  does  not  absorb  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

The  composition  of  lemon-camphor  is  not  known  with  certainty.  According  to 
Mulder,  it  contains  54-8  per  ccnt.C,  9-2  H,  and  36-0  0;  according  to  Berthelot,  58-0  C, 
7-6  H,  and  34-5  O. 

The  term  lemon-camphor  is  likewise  applied  to  two  other  compounds,  viz.  the 
solid  dihydrochlorate  of  lemon-oil,  and  the  hydrate  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
uitric  acid  on  the  same  oil. 

CiTHUS  LuMiA.  The  Sweet  Lemon. — This  plant,  which  grows  abundantly  in 
Calabria  and  Sicily,  yields  a  fruit  very  much  like  the  common  lemon.  The  rind  yields 
by  pressure  a  volatile  oil,  the  greater  part  of  which  distils  between  180°  and  190°  C. 
yielding  a  colourless  limpid  liquid. 

The  portion  boiling  at  180°  is  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.,  and  has  a  density 
of  0"853  at  18°.    It  possesses  a  dextro-rotatory  power  =  34°  for  the  transition-tint. 
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It  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcoliol,  very  soluble  in  ether  and  in  sulphide  of  carbon.  It  is 
resinised  by  strong  nitric  acid,  and,  like  oil  of  lemon,  yields  a  crystalline  hydrate  with 
alcoholic  nitric  acid.  With  hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  a  liquid  and  a  crystalline  com- 
pound ;  the  latter,  -whieh  has  a  peculiar  odour  and  melts  a  low  temperature,  is  a  dihy- 
drochlorate,  C'»H"'.2HC1.    (S.  de  Luoa,  Compt.  rend.  li.  258.) 

CiTBUs  Medica.  The  Citron.  (Citradier  of  the  French,  Cedro  or  Ccdrato  of 
the  Italians.) — The  fruit  of  this  species  is  usually  large,  warted  and  furrowed,  with  an 
extremely  thick  spongy  rind  and  a  .subacid  pulp.  It  is  chiefly  valued  for  the  fragrance 
of  the  rind,  from  which  a  delicate  sweetmeat  is  prepared.  Two  volatile  oUs  used  in 
perfumery  are  extracted  from  it,  viz.  oil  of  citron  and  oil  of  cedra.  Both  axe  highly 
fragrant,  almost  colourless,  and  lighter  than  water ;  they  are  distinguished  by  their 
odour,  that  of  oil  of  cedra  partaking  of  the  character  of  oil  of  bergamot.  The  two  oils 
are  often  confoxmded  by  pharmaceutical  writers.  They  appear  to  bo  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation, as  they  are  free  from  mucilage.  Both  of  them  are  ht/drocarbo7is  isomeric 
with  oil  of  tm-pentine.    (Pereira,  Materia  Medica,  3rd  ed.  1853,  ii.  2032.) 

CITItlTJCi.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  triatomic  radicle,  CH^O^,  of  citric  acid, 
&c. ;  also  by  Blanchet  and  Sell  to  that  portion  of  lemon-oil  which  forms  a  liquid  com- 
pound with  hydrochloric  acid  (p.  1002). 

Chloride  of  citryl  (C^H^O')'"  CP,  appears  to  be  formed,  together  with  oxychloro- 
citric  acid  and  chloride  of  aconityl,  when  citric  acid  is  heated  with  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus  (p.  997),  inasmuch  as  the  mother-liquor  wliich  remains  after  the  oxychlo- 
rocitric  acid  has  crystallised  out,  yields,  on  addition  of  water,  both  citric  and  aconitic 
acids.  (Pebal.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  compounds  of  citryl  described  iu  preceding  articles. 
[C'ffO^  =  Ci]. 


Chloride  of  Citryl  . 
Citric  acid 

Citrates,  monometallic 
Citrates,  dimetaUic  , 
Citrates,  trimetalHc 
Citrate,  monomethylic 

Citrate,  dimethyUc 

Citrate,  trimethylic 
Citrate,  triethylic  . 
Citrate,  monoglyceric 


Ci"'CP 


Ci'" 


Ci'" 
Ci'" 

ms? 

Ci'"? 


0^ 


Ci'") 

,  CHno' 

H-) 

Ci'") 

H) 

Ci"'?03 
■  (CH^p 


Ci'"; 

Ci'" 


Citrate,  diglyceric  . 
Citromannitan .  , 
Dicitromannitan 
Citramide 
Phenylcitramide 
Phenylcitrimide 
Phenylcitramic  acid 
Diphinylcitramic  acid 


Ci"'l 

2(C''ff)'"^0« 

w) 

Ci"'| 
(C»H'')"y05 


Ci 

.  Ci' 
(CH-*) 


'"|o* 


Ci'") 
Ci" 


Ui  ) 

'ff)Hl 
;i'") 


Ci'" 
(C«H 
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CXVET.  An  odoriferous  substance  obtained  from  animals  of  the  genus  Viverra 
(Cuv.),  viz.  the  Viverra  civetta  of  North  Africa,  V.  zihetha,  found  on  the  continent  of 
Asia,  from  Arabia  to  Malabar,  and  V.  Basse  of  Java.  It  is  contained  in  a  pouch 
situated  between  the  anus  and  organs  of  generation,  and  is  voided  by  tlie  animals 
against  shrubs  or  stones.  A  better  quality  is,  however,  obtained  by  keeping  the  animals 
in  confinement,  and  squeezing  the  pouch  at  certain  intervals. 

Good  civet  is  of  a  clear  yellowish  or  brownish  coloiu-,  not  fluid,  nor  hard,  but  about 
the  consistence  of  butter  or  honey,  and  uniform  throughout,  of  a  very  strong  smell,  re- 
sembling musk  or  ambergris ;  quite  offensive  when  undiluted,  but  agreeable  when  only 
a  small  portion  of  civet  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  other  substances. 
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Civet  unites  witli  oils,  but  not  with  alcohol. 

Boutron-Charlard  states,  that  in  an  iinexceptionaMy  good  civet,  semi-fluifl,  unctuous 
and  yellow,  he  found  free  ammonia,  stearin,  olein,  mucus,  rosin,  volatile  oil,  yellow 
colouring  substance,  and  salts.  No  benzoic  acid  could  be  detected  in  it.  (J.  Phiirra. 
1824,  p.  5:!7.) 

CXiA.RXFXCiLTIOM'.  Clarification  is  the  process  of  freeing  a  liquid  from  hete- 
rogeneous matter  or  feculencies ;  the  term  is,  however,  seldom  applied  to  the  mere 
mechanical  process  of  straining,  for  which  see  Filthation. —  Alljumin,  gelatin,  acids, 
certain  salts,  lime,  blood,  and  alcohol,  serve  in  many  cases  to  clarify  fluids,  which 
cannot  be  freed  from  their  impurities  by  simple  percolation.  Albumin  or  gelatin, 
dissolved  in  a  small  portion  of  water,  is  commonly  used  for  fining  vinous  liquors,  as 
it  inviscates  the  feculent  matter,  and  gradually  sulisides  witli  it  to  the  bottom.  Al- 
bumin in  the  form  of  white  of  egg  or  serum  of  blood  is  particularly  used  for  fluids  with 
which  it  will  combine  when  cold,  as  syrups ;  as  it  is  coagulated  by  the  heat,  and  then 
rises  in  a  scum  witli  the  dregs. — Heat  alone  clarifies  some  fluids,  as  the  juices  of 
plants,  in  which,  however,  the  albumin  they  contain  is  probably  the  agent. — A  couple 
of  handfuls  of  marl,  thrown  into  the  press,  will  clarify  cider,  or  water-eider. 

Very  finely  divided  precipitates,  which  remain  for  a  long  time  suspended  in  pure 
water,  may  often  be  made  to  settle  down,  by  adding  a  soluble  salt,  such  as  sal- 
ammoniac,  to  the  water.  The  same  addition  greatly  facilitates  the  filtering  and  wash- 
ing of  precipitates,  which  otherwise  stop  up  the  pores  of  the  filter. 

C&ASSIFXCATXOW.  The  object  of  a  classification  of  chemical  substances  is 
the  arrangement  of  them  in  such  a  way  th&t  the  position  in  the  system  of  each  sub- 
stance may  express  its  own  chemical  nature  and  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to 
other  substances.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  system  of  classification,  which 
.should  be  perfect,  relatively  to  any  given  stage  in  the  development  of  the  science, 
would  be  an  epitome  of  the  whole  mass  of  chemical  knowledge  existing  at  the  time. 
Hitherto  but  slight  advances  have  been  made  towards  establishing  a  theory  of  the 
causes  or  essential  nature  of  chemical  action ;  OTir  so-called  chemical  theories  are, 
for  the  most  part,  attempts  to  express  the  mutual  relations  of  a  greater  or  lesser  num- 
ber of  chemical  substances  ;  in  reality,  therefore,  they  are  more  or  less  comprehen- 
sive schemes  of  classification.  A  general  sj'stem  of  chemical  classification  ought  to 
embrace  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  such  partial  systems,  so  as  to  show  tlio 
real  nature  and  relative  value  of  each :  it  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  a  general  expression 
of  these  theories  in  much  the  same  sense  that  they  are  general  expressions  of 
chemical  facts.  A  discussion  of  the  bases  upon  which  a  comprehensive  classification 
is  to  be  founded  becomes  therefore  a  discussion  of  chemical  theories  in  general ;  and 
in  this  article  we  shall  endeavour  to  set  fortli  clearly  tliose  general  residts  of  chemical 
research,  by  reference  to  which  the  true  value  of  all  chemical  theories  must,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  science,  be  tested,  and  which  must  for  the  present,  be  taken  as  the 
foundation  for  any  attempt  at  chemical  classification,  rather  tliun  to  construct  a  detailed 
sclieme  of  classification  in  which  each  individual  substance  should  find  its  place. 

A  collection  of  complex  objects  can  always  be  classified  in  several  cliffereut  ways, 
according  as  this  or  that  quality  is  regarded  as  the  most  important.  In  the  case  of 
chemical  substances,  two  causes  are  always  at  work  to  bring  about  changes  of  the 
point  of  view  from  which  they  are  regarded  with  reference  to  their  classification.  In 
the  first  place,  the  number  of  objects  to  be  classified  is  continiially  increasing  through 
the  discovery  of  new  substances  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  finding  out  of  new 
qualities  in  the  bodies  already  known,  tends  continually  to  modify  their  apparent 
relations  to  each  other.  Hence  it  is  not  sm'prisLng  that,  instead  of  our  lieing  able  to 
trace,  in  the  history  of  chemistry,  the  gradual  extension  of  one  fimdamental  scheme  of 
classification,  we  should  find  that  the  principles  upon  wliicii  it  has  been  attempted  to 
classify  chemical  substances  have  been  gradually,  but  from  time  to  time  almost 
completely  changed  as  the  science  has  advanced.  It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  here 
what  these  changes  have  been ;  we  have  only  referred  to  their  occurrence,  in  order 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  most  pei'fect  classification  which  it  is  possible 
even  now  to  give,  can  of  necessity  be  nothing  more  than  a  representation  of  the  results 
of  chemical  labour,  as  they  appear  viewed  from  the  point  which  the  science  has  now 
reached,  and  that  it  must  hereafter  be  absorbed  in  some  more  general  sj'stem,  if  it  be 
not  entii-ely  set  aside. 

All  chemical  substances  belong  to  one  of  two  classes :  namely,  elements  or  simple 
bodies,  and  compound  bodies.  The  chemical  definition  of  an  element  is  —  a 
body  which  cannot  be  decomposed  or  shown  to  contain  matter  of  more  than  one 
kind ;  compound  bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  such  as  are  made  up  of,  or  can  be  de- 
composed into,  two  or  more  distinct  kinds  of  matter.    For  instance,  water  can  be 
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shown  to  contain  two  kinds  of  matter,  called  respectively  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ; 
sugar  can  similarly  be  proved  to  be  made  up  of  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon ;  water 
and  sugar  are  therefore  both  of  them  compound  bodies ;  but  neither  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nor  carbon  can,  by  any  analytical  or  brcaking-up  process,  be  made  to  yield  anything 
else  than  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  carbon,  respectively ;  these  three  bodies  are  therefore 
in  a  chemical  sense,  elements.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  chemical  idea  of  an  elementary 
body  does  not  by  any  means  imply  the  absolute  simplicity  of  the  so-called  elements ; 
it  may  be  that  these  bodies  are  compounds  wliich,  as  yet,  have  resisted  all  attempts  to 
decompose  them,  but  which  are  capable  of  being  decomposed  by  processes  hitherto 
unknown.  Nevertheless,  if  it  should  at  some  future  time  be  shown  that  all  our  present 
elements  are  in  reality  compound  bodies,  the  definition  of  elements  as  bodies  which 
cannot  be  chemically  decomposed  would  stUl  hold  good,  though  it  would  then  be  ap- 
plicable to  a  new  set  of  substances. 

In  the  further  classification  of  elementary  and  compound  bodies,  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  consideration  of  one  of  these  classes  from  that  of  the  other ;  for  the 
chemical  nature  of  an  elementary  body  can  only  be  known  by  the  study  of  the  com- 
binations which  it  forms ;  and  the  properties  of  every  compound  body  are  determined 
by  those  of  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed. 

There  are  especially  two  points  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  relation  in  which 
the  various  elements  stand  to  the  eompoimds  which  they  form:  first,  the  atomic 
■  proportion  in  which  they  combine  together ;  second,  the  chemical  nature  or  function 
of  the  bodies  into  whose  composition  they  enter.  Considering  them  first  in  the  former 
relation,  we  find  that  there  are  a  certain  number  which  are  distinguished  from  all  the 
rest  by  the  simplicity  of  the  proportion  in  which  they  unite  with  each  other.  To  this 
class  of  elements  belong  hydrogen  (H  =  1),  chlorine  (CI  =  35'5),  bromine  (Br  =  80). 
in.lme  (I  =  127),  potassium  (K  =  39),  sodium  (Na  =  23),  lithium  (Li  _=  7), 
rubidium  (Rb  =  85-4),  cfesium  (Cs  =  133),  silver  (Ag  =  108).*  They  combine  to- 
gether usually  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  to  one  atom(see  Atomic  Weights),  and 
but  few  compounds  are  known  which  contain  more  than  two  of  these  elements,  unless 
an  element  of  some  otlier  class  be  also  present.  Trichloride  of  iodine,  ICl'  f,  and  the 
supposed  chloride  of  bromine,  BrCP,  are  perhaps  the  only  exceptions  to  the  former  of 
these  rules,  and  the  substances  which  form  an  exception  to  the  second  are  all  crystal- 
lised salts  formed  by  the  moleeidar  union  of  normal  binary  compounds,  such  as  NaCl 
and  AgCl.  These  bodies  cannot  be  pi-oved  to  exist,  except  in  the  crj'staUised  state,  and 
the  chemical  properties  of  their  two  constituents  are  not  modified  to  the  extent  which 
usually  accompanies  true  chemical  combination  ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
not  true  chemical  individuals,  but  physical  aggregates  of  entire  molecules,  analogous  to 
salts  containing  water  of  crystallisation.  Another  property  of  the  elements  of  this 
class,  closely  allied  to  the  first  that  was  mentioned,  is  that  the  proportion  by  volume 
in  which  those  of  them  which  can  be  measured  in  the  gaseous  state  unite,  is  1  :  1. 

For  reasons  that  will  be  further  dwelt  upon  in  the  sequel,  the  elements  of  this  class 
are  termed  monatomic  elements ;  the  remainder  are  termed  polyatomic  elements  and 
are  divisible  into  : 

1.  Diatomic  Elements. —  These  are:  oxygen  (0  =  16),  sulphur  (S  =  32),  selenium 
(Se  =  80),  tellurium  (Te  =  128),  magnesium.(Mg  =  24),  zinc  (Zn  =  65),  cadmium, 
(Cd  =  112),  mercury  (Hg  =  200),  calcium  (Ca  =  40),  strontium  (Sr  =  88),  barium 
(Ba  =  137),  platinum  (Pt  =  98'5),  and  perhaps  others.  The  elements  of  this  class 
combine  either  two  or  moi-e  together  and  in  very  various  proportions,  e.  q.  ZnO,  ZnS, 
SO^  SO^  CaS^  Ba^SO,  BaSO^  BaSO',  BaSO^,  BaS■-0^  BaS'O'',  BaS^O*.  they  combine 
with  the  monatomic  elements  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  or  volume  to  two,  forming 
compounds  of  which  one  molecule  occupies  twice  the  volume  of  the  diatomic  atom  it  con- 
tains, and  the  same  volume  as  the  two  monatomic  atoms :  e.  g.  Cl^O,  CIHO, 
KHS,  &c.  When  more  than  one  atom  of  a  diatomic  element  enters  into  combination 
with  one  or  more  monatomic  elements,  the  ratio  of  combination  is  sometimes  much 
more  complex :  e.  g.  H-0^  CPS^,  CPSO,  CPSO^  KHSO',  EHSO^  &c4 

*  Fluorine  is  usually  regarded  as  also  belonging  to  this  class,  being  associated  with  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine;  its  l<nown  analogies  to  these  bodies  are  not,  however,  either  close  or  numerous,  while  its 
great  tendency  to  unite  at  the  same  time  with  two  different  metals,  or  wiih  hydrogen  and  a  metal,  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  placed  in  the  next  class  of  elements  (F  =  3H  hydrofluoric  acid  = 
FH2). 

t  This  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  iodine  forms  a  compound  of  greater  complexity  than  other  mem- 
bers of  Ihe  same  class  :  for  instance,  iodic  acid  forms  anhydro-jalts,  which  are  without  analogues  among 
the  compounds  of  the  other  monatomic  elements. 

I  Several  elements  are  here  enumerated  as  diatomic  which  are  usually  counted  monatomic,  and 
whi'  h  are  (aken  as  such  in  the  body  of  this  work,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  which  would  arise 
from  the  too  great  departure  from  estahlished  usage  ;  partly  also  because  the  reasons  for  supposing  some 
of  them  to  be  diatomic,  though  strong,  cannot  l)e  considered  quite  conclusive.  The  question  whether 
magnesium,  zinc,  cadmium,  and  mercury,  and  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium,  ought  to  be  considered 
diatomic  instead  of  monatomic-,  resolves  itself  into  the  question  whether  the  accejited  atomic  weights  of 
Ihese  elements  ought  to  be  doubled.   We  cannot  discuss  this  question  fully  here,  and  must  confine  our- 
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2.  Triatomic  Elements. — Nitrogen  (N  =  14),  phosphorus  (P  =  31),  arsenic  (As 
-  75),  antimony  (Sb  =  121),  bismuth  (Bi  =  208) ;  boron  (B  =  11) ;  gold  (Au  =  197) ; 
probably  molybdenum  (Mo  =  48),  vanadium  (Vd  =  68'5),  tungsten  (W  =  92);  and 
perhaps  others. 

These  elements  do  not  foi-m  many  combinations  among  themselves  not  containing 
any  element  belonging  to  another  class.  They  combine  with  the  monatomic  elements 
in  the  proportion  of  1  at.  to  3,  to  form  such  bodies  as  NH',  PH',  AsH'',  SbAg^,  BiCP, 
BCP,  AuCP,  &c. ;  1  at.  of  some  of  them  can  also  combine  with  6  monatomic  atoms, 
many  bodies  of  the  following  form  being  known  :  NH^Cl,  PH.*I,  POP,  &e. ;  but  none  of 
these  compounds  appear  to  be  capable  of  volatilising  without  decomposing,  so  as  to  re- 
generate a  compouud  of  the  class  first  mentioned,  as  shown  in  the  following  examples :  — 

NH^Cl  =  Nff  +  HCl 

POP     =  POP  +  ClCl. 

With  the  diatomic  elements  and  with  the  diatomic  and  monatomic  elements  together, 
they  combine  in  very  various  proportions,  but  always  so  that  the  sum  of  the  triatomic 
atoms,  or  of  the  triatomic  and  monatomic  atoms  together,  when  the  latter  are  present, 
contained  in  a  molecule  of  the  products  formed,  is  an  even  number. 

3.  Tctratomic  Elements— Ca.vhon{C  =  12),  silicon  (Si  =  28-5),  titanium  (Ti  =  48-5), 
tin  (Sn  =  118),  tantalum  (Ta  =  138);  probably  lead  (Pb  =  207),  and  perhaps  other 
elements. 

These  elements  can  combine  with  the  monatomic  elements  in  the  proportion  of  1  at. 
to  2  (('.  g.  SiCP,  SnCP),  and  with  the  diatomic  elements  in  the  proportion  of  1  at.  to  1 
{e.g.  CO,  SiO,  SnO);  but  the  compounds  so  produced  readily  combine  with  2  mon- 
atomic atoms,  or  with  1  diatomic  atom,  to  form  such  bodies  as  the  following :  SiCP,  SuCP, 
COCP,  CO-,  SiO-,  &c.,  which  appear  to  represent  the  normal  compoimds  of  the  tetra- 
tomic  elements.  They  also  form  very  many  compounds  with  the  triatomic  elements, 
or  with  these  and  the  monatomic  or  diatomic  elements  together.  The  following  are 
examples  of  the  simplest  combinations  so  produced : 

C^N^,  CNH,  CNHO. 

4.  Hexatomic  Elements. — The  following  elements  are  perhaps  hexatomic :  iron 
(Fe  =  112),  aluminium  (Al  =  54),  and  other  similar  bodies. 

selves  to  the  statement  of  certain  facts  whose  bearing  on  the  point  will  be  understood  if  the  re:idpr  has 
studied  the  article  Atomic  Weights. 

oc.  Mngnesiiim.  Zinc,  Cadmium,  Mercury  .—  Oi  these  four  elements  it  m.ay  he  said,  that  the  evidence  in 
favour  ot  doubling  the  atomic  weights  of  zinc  and  mercury  is  conclusive,  while  magnesium  and  cadmium 
are  so  ohviously  members  ot  the  same  natural  family,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  double  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  former  two  metals  without  doubling  theirs  also.  The  most  important  reason  for  doubling  the 
atomic  weights  of  zinc  and  mercury  are  the  following  : — When  these  metals  act  upon  the  iodides  of  the 
alcohol-radicles,  65  pts.  zinc  or  200  pts.  mercury  combine  directly  with  the  quantities  represented  by  the 
formula;  CH'I,  C^HM,  CSHi'I,  C^H^I,  in  each  case  forming  a  single  product,  such  as  Zu'-CH^I, 
Hg"C2H''l,Hp2"C3H''I,  &c  ,  as  though  65  pts  zinc  andaOO  pts.  mercury,  represented  indivisible  quantities, 
or  atoms,  of  those  metals,  whereas  if  these  weijihts  represented  two  atoms,  we  should  expect  that  the 
acti.>n  of  6.5  pts.  zinc  or  of  "200  pts  mercury  on  C'^H^I  would  give  rise  to  two  distinct  products,  ethylide 
and  iodide  of  zinc  or  of  mercury.  The  combination  which  actually  takes  place  is  analogous  to  the  com- 
bination of  (the  diatomic  element)  oxygen  with  cyanide  of  potassium  : 

KCy  -h  O  =  KCyO  ; 

if  zinc  and  mercury  were  monatomic,  their  action  on  the  hydriodic  ethers  would  probably  be  analogous 
to  that  of  tthe  monatomic  element)  chlorine  on  cyai.ide  of  potassium  ; 

KCy  -1-  CP  =  KCl  +  CyCl. 

Again,  the  reactions  represented  by  the  following  equations  (and  the  similar  reactions  which  take  place 
with  mercury-methyl)  all  tend  to  show  that  a  molecule  of  mercury-ethyl  (or  mercury-methyl)  contains 
2  at.  ethyl  (or  methyl) : 

Hg(C2H5)(C2H^)  -1-  BrBr  =  Hg(C2H'')Br  +  C^RS.Br  (Buckton). 
Hg(C2H6)(C2H5)  +  CiH=  Hg(C2H')Cl  +  C^H^.H  (Buckton). 
Hg(C2H'i)(C2H5)  +  HgClCI  =  HgCC2H5)a  +  HgCUC^HS)  (Buckton), 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  can  cause  the  two  atoms  of  alcohol-radicle  to  remain  combined,  if  it 
be  not  that  the  quantity  nf  mercury  with  whicli  they  are  united  is  one  indivisible  atom. 

To  these  chemical  arguments  may  be  added  that  drawn  from  the  determinations  which  have  been  made 
of  the  vapour-densities  of  zinc  and  mercury  compounds.  All  the  determinations  hitherto  made  agree 
with  the  supposition  that  the  atomic  weights  of  these  metals  are  65  and  200  respectively,  a'ld  not  32-6  and 
100,  as  generally  admitted  ;  the  specific  heats  of  these  metals  point  also  to  the  same  conclusion. 

We  may  add,  finally,  that  the  readiness  with  which  all  the  four  metals  under  consideration  form  b.isic 
salts  is  a  further  indication  of  their  diatomic  character. 

/3.  Calcium,  Strontium,  Barium. — The  decomposition  of  the  hydrates  of  these  metals  by  heat  alone, 
taken  in  connection  with  their  general  close  resemblance  to  the  alkalis,  may  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  their  being  hydrates  of  diatomic  radicles  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  hydrates  of  potassium,  so- 
dium, &c.,  that  the  bibasic acids  (most  of  which  are  similarly  decomposed  by  heat)  bear  to  the  monobasic 
acids.  Moreover,  the  non-existence  of  acid  carbonates,  sulphates,  oxalates,  &c.,  of  any  of  them  seems 
to  show  that  the  quantities  of  metal  (twice  the  quantities  usually  admitted  as  representing  their  atomic 
weights)  contained  in  their  neutral  salts  with  bibasic  acids  are  indivisible.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
these  and  some  other  indications  of  a  diatomic  character,  the  atomicity  of  calcium,  strontium,  and 
barium  must  be  considered  as  still  more  or  less  open  to  question. 
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The  existence  of  this  class  is  not  as  yet  certainly  proved ;  there  is,  however,  reason 
to  believe  that  iron,  aluminium,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  metals  most  closely  allied 
to  them,  are  hexatomic,  and  that  their  simplest  compounds  with  the  monatomic  ele- 
ments contain  6  monatomic  atoms  {e.  g.  sesquichloride  of  iron,  FeCP ;  chloride  of  alu- 
minium, AlCl"). 

Notwithstanding  the  exceptions  which  we  have  pointed  out,  the  difference  in  the 
modes  of  combination  of  various  elements,  which  have  been  indicated  as  serving  for 
their  division  into  distinct  classes,  aie  in  the  main  so  marked  and  so  constant  as 
almost  to  make  the  conclusion  unavoidable  that  they  result  from  differences  in  the 
combining  capacity  of  the  elementary  atoms  themselves  ;  that  in  fact  the  atomic  com- 
bining capacitt/  or  atomicity  of  the  various  elements  is  a  definite  and  fixed  property 
comparable  to  their  atomic  weight.  And,  if  it  be  accordingly  admitted  that  an  atom 
of  oxygen,  or  of  any  other  element  of  the  same  class,  can  combine  with  twice  as  great 
a  weight  of  any  given  element  as  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  or  of  any  other  element  of  its 
class, — that  an  atom  of  any  element  of  the  nitrogen-class  can  combine  with  three  times 
as  much,  and  an  atom  of  any  element  of  the  carbon-class  with/owr  times  as  much  (that 
is,  if  the  terms  monatomic,  diatomic,  triatomic,  and  tetratomic,  applied  to  the  various 
classes  into  which  the  elementary  bodies  have  been  divided,  be  admitted  to  correspond 
to  actual  differences  in  the  combining  powers  of  the  atoms  of  the  elements),  —  then  it 
is  possible  to  explain,  at  least  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  general  differences  of  com- 
position which  the  compounds  of  these  elements  show  when  compared  together. 

Upon  the  classification  of  the  elementary  bodies  which  we  have  here  adopted,  we 
have  now  to  found  a  classification  of  their  compounds.  [In  this  part  of  the  subject  it 
will  often  be  convenient  to  use  the  following  general  signs  for  denoting  elements  of  the 
various  classes : 

For  monatomic  elements,  a  vertical  or  horizontal  stroke  :  |    or  — 

For  diatomic  elements,  two  such  strokes  connected  at  one  end  by  a  straight  line : 


For  triatomic  elements,  three  strokes  connected 


For  tetratomic  elements,  four  strokes  connected  : 


The  number  of  strokes  in  the  sign  of  each  class  of  elements  thus  represents  their 
atomicity.] 

The  simplest  normal  combinations  which  one  monatomic,  diatomic,  triatomic,  or 
tetratomic  atom  respectively  can  form,  are  the  following : 

1.  Monatomic  atom  with  monatomic,  ^—  —  ;  example  :  HCl. 

2.  a.  Diatomic  atom  with  2  monatomic,  ;  examples :  Olf^,  OHK. 
b.  Diatomic  atom  with  diatomic,  ^  ^ ;  example :  OHg. 

3.  a.  Triatomic  atom  with  3  monatomic,       —  ;  example :  NH',  N'H*k'. 

b,  Triatomic  atom  with  1  monatomic  and  1  diatomic,  I—  ^  ;  examples ;  NC'lO 
si"m'r>  L_  _J 

,       ^ ;  example :  i5]§. 

I    I    I    I  ,  w 

,  a.  Tetratomic  atom  with  4  monatomic,  I        II;  examples:  CH*,  CHCl', 

Cffl'.  I    I    I  I 

b.  Tetratomic  atom  with  2  diatomic,  j    |    j    j ;  examples :  CS^,  SiO^ 

c.  Tetratomic  atom  with  2  monatomic  and  1  diatomic,  j    j    j    j ;  examples : 
CCPO,  PbCPO.  I    I  • — • 


Sbcid. 

c.  Triatomic  atom  with  triatomic. 
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d.  Tetratomic  atom  with  1  monatomic  and  1  triatomic,  j    j    j    j ;  example : 


CHN. 


«,  Tetratomic  atom  with  tetratomic, 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  classification  of  compounds  of  the  simplest  order  is  equiva- 
lent to  Gerhardt's  classification  according  to  tj  pcs.  Compounds  of  the  form  1  are 
those  referred  by  him  to  the  type  HCl  or  HH ;  those  of  the  form  2(7,  are  those  re- 
ferred to  the  type  H'^0 ;  those  of  the  form  3a,  are  those  referred  to  the  tj^pe  II *N  ; 
while  bodies  of  the  form  4a  may  be  referred  to  the  type  H'C,  subsequently  intro- 
duced (by  Odliug,  Kekul6,  and  others)  for  the  purpose  of  further  extending  Gerhardt's 
system.  The  sub-forms  1h,  36,  3c,  46,  4c,  4rf,  4r,  may  be  regarded  as  deriving  from 
the  primary  forms,  if  we  take  aceovmt  of  the  multequivalencj'  of  the  polyatomic  elements 
(see  EQTirvAi,ENTs),  and  consider,  for  instance,  chloroxide  of  carbon  (4f  )  as  representing 
a  body  of  the  form  4(7,  in  which  tlie  diequivalent  atom  0  takes  the  place  of  2  mon- 
atomic atoms,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  (4(2')  as  a  body  of  the  same  form  in  which  the  tri- 
equivalent  atom  N  takes  the  place  of  3  monatomic  atoms.  In  tliis  way  all  liorlies  such 
as  those  above  mentioned,  may  be  referred  to  the  four  types  HCl,  H-'O,  H^N,  H^C ; 
so  far,  then,  the  empirical  classification  of  Gerhardt,  and  that  which  we  have  here 
deduced  from  the  theoretical  basis  of  the  definite  atomicity  of  the  elements,  are 
identicaL 

In  order  to  extend  his  classification  to  compounds  of  a  higher  degree  of  complexity, 
Gerhardt  was  obliged  to  assume  the  existence  of  an  indefinite  numlier  of  compound 
radicles :  we  have  now  to  consider  the  constitution  of  such  compounds,  and  shall  thus 
see  that  the  idea  of  the  atomicity  of  the  elements  includes,  not  only  the  idea  of  types, 
but  also  the  idea  of  compound  radicles, —  ideas  wliicli  recent  chemistry  has  shown  to 
be  correlative,  neither  of  them  having  any  significance  except  in  relation  to  the  other. 

Comparing  now  more  complex  compounds  with  each  other  and  with  the  very  simple 
compounds  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  we  find  tliat,  wliercas  there  is  no  rule  as 
to  the  number  of  diatomic  or  tetratomic  atoms  which  one  compound  may  contain  more 
or  less  than  are  contained  in  another,  the  difference  between  the  number  of  monatomic 
or  of  triatomic  atoms,  or  of  monatomic  and  triatomic  atoms  together  wlien  botli  are  pre- 
sent, contained  in  two  well  defined  and  weU  analysed  bodies,  is  always  an  even  number. 
But  since  the  compounds  constituted  according  to  any  of  the  forms  above  enumerated 
always  contain  an  even  number  of  monatomic,  or  of  triatomic,  or  of  monatomic  and 
triatomic  atoms  together,  this  amounts  to  saying  that  the  sum  of  siich  atoms  contained 
in  any  wM-difincd  and  well-analysed  body  is  always  an  even  number.  This  proposition 
embodies  one  of  the  earliest  observed  regularities  in  the  atomic  composition  of  com- 
pound bodies  {vid.  Laurent,  Ann.  Cb.  Phys.  [3]  xviii.  266),  often  spoken  of  as  the  law 
of  the  even  number  of  ato7ns,  and  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  view  which  regards  tho 
combination  of  the  elements  as  consisting  in  the  mutual  saturation  of  their  atomic 
combining  capacities,  and  might  indeed  be  deduced  from  it ;  for  since  each  unit  of 
combining  capacity  requires  another  for  its  saturation,  the  number  of  atoms  in  every 
normal  compound  (or  compound  in  which  the  atomicity  of  each  element  is  saturated) 
must  be  such  that  the  number  representing  the  sum  of  their  combining  capacities  is 
even  ;  and  this  can  only  be  the  case  when  it  contains  an  even  number  of  those  atoms 
(monatomic  and  triatomic  atoms)  whose  atomicity  is  represented  by  an  odd  numVier. 

The  highest  number  of  monatomic  atoms  that  any  compound  can  contain  appears 
to  be  regulated  by  the  number  and  nature  of  the  polyatomic  atoms  which  it  contains, 
of  a  compound  contain  n  polyatomic  atoms  whose  atomicities  are  respectively 
A,  A',  A",  &c.,  the  highest  number  of  monatomic  atoms  that  it  can  contain  is  A  + 
A'  +  A"  -I-  ...  .  — 2(n— 1)  ;  but  it  ma  contain  any  lower  number  differing  from 
this  by  a  multiple  of  2. 

We  may  Ulustrate  this  rule  by  applying  it  to  the  simplest  normal  compounds  of 

atoms  of  each  degree  of  atomicity.     In  the  case  of  compounds  of  the  form  1  (  ), 

A  +  A',  &c.,  =  0,  n  also  =0,  therefore  the  formula  becomes  — 2(— 1)  =  2;  in  the 
case  of  compounds  of  the  form  2a,  A',  A",  &c.,  disappear,  and  n  =  l,  so  that 

the  term  2  (ra  —  1)  also  disappears,  and  the  formula  is  reduced  to  A  =  2  ,  in  like  manner 


•(EE)' 


in  the  case  of  compounds  of  the  form  3a,  |^|-  •  ],  the  formula  becomes  A=3  ;  and 

in  the  case  of  those  of  the  form  4(7,  (  |  !  )  •  i*-  becomes  A  =  4.    All  compounds 


belonging  to  any  of  these  four  classes,  contain  therefore  the  maximum  number  of 

3  T  2 
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monatomie  atoms.  "We  have  previously  alluded  to  some  substances  in  which  this 
maximum  appears  to  be  exceeded :  namely,  first,  compounds  containing  four  or 
six  monatomie  atoms,  such  as  NaAgCP  (?)  and  K'Agl^ ;  secondly,  compoimds 
containing  five  monatomie  atoms  to  one  triatomic  atom,  such  as  NH^Cl,  PCP,  &c. 
There  is,  however,  as  already  pointed  out,  reason  to  believe  that  aU  such  bodies 
as  these  are  not  strictly  speaking  chemical  individuals,  but  that  they  are  combina- 
tions of  entire  molecules,  as  such,  held  together  by  a  force  analogous  to  that  which 
causes  certain  salts  to  combine  with  water  of  crj'stallisation.  This  view  may  be  easily 
admitted  with  reference  to  the  first  set  of  exceptional  substances,  because  they  cannot  be 
proved  to  exist,  except  in  the  crystalline  state:  being  generally  decomposed  by  solution 
in  a  moderate  quantity  of  water,  they  are  often  not  very  constant  in  the  proportions 
of  their  ingredients,  and  the  two  salts,  of  which  they  may  be  regarded  as  made  up, 
retain  their  usual  properties  without  essential  alteration.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
second  class  of  exceptional  bodies,  the  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  admitting  this  expla- 
nation are  greater.  These  bodies  are  so  numerous,  and  some  of  them  form  so  readily 
and  are  under  certain  ordinary  conditions  so  stable,  that  some  chemists  have  been  led 
to  regard  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic  and  antimony  as  pentatomio  instead  of  tri- 
atomic. The  chief  reason  for  not  adopting  this  conclusion  is  that,  in  all  such  compounds, 
two  of  the  monatomie  atoms  appear  to  be  more  loosely  combined  than  the  other  three, 
so  that  even  the  most  stable  compounds  of  this  kind,  namely  the  ammonia-salts,  are 
always  decomposed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  evaporation  of  their  solutions, 
and  not  one  body  of  this  class  appears  to  be  volatile  without  decomposition  (into  a  com- 
pound of  the  form  1,  and  a  compound  of  the  form  3«).  But  whatever  be  the  real 
nature  of  these  compounds  and  of  the  force  which  causes  their  formation,  it  is  certain 
that  they  differ  in  important  respects  from  substances  whose  composition  accords  with 
the  atomicity  of  their  components,  and  that  their  properties  are  to  a  great  extent  ex- 
plicable if  we  regard  them  as  combinations  of  entire  molecules  produced  independently 
of  the  combining  capacities  of  their  constituent  atoms.  (To  prevent  repetition,  we  may 
state  here  that  the  same  view  is  applicable  to  aU  other  compounds  of  ammonia  and 
similar  bodies  with  acids.) 

But  to  return  and  consider  how  far  the  composition  of  other  bodies  agrees  with  the  for- 
mula which  we  have  said  gives  the  highest  possible  number  of  monatomie  atoms  that 
they  can  contain.  It  results  from  the  formula  that  bodies  containing  two  diatomic 
atoms  can  contain  also  two  monatomie  atoms.  Accordingly  there  exist  not  only  com- 
pounds of  the  form  (referred  to  above  by  the  number  26),  but  also  compoimds 

I  n 

of  the  form  j  j    J,  for  example,  SOCP,  For  bodies  containing  one  triatomic  and 

one  diatomic  atom,  the  formula  gives  3  as  the  highest  number  of  monatomie  atoms  that 
they  can  contain ;  accordingly,  in  addition  to  compounds  of  the  form  36,  there  exist 


compounds  of  the  form  j    j    j  j,  for  example,  NOCP,  POCP.  Bodies  like  those  of  the 

form  3c,  containing  two  triatomic  atoms  may,  according  to  the  formula,  contain  at  most 
four  monatomie  atoms :  agreeably  with  this  result,  compounds  are  known  of  the  form 

j    j    I    j,  for  example,  NPCP,  and  of  the  form  j^j    ^    |    j,  for  example,  P^I^ 

Bodies  containing  one  tetratomic  and  two  diatomic  atoms  (46)  may  by  the  same  rule 

contain  four  monatomie  atoms :  hence  we  may  have  bodies  of  the  form  j    j    |  "j  j, 

example,  CO^ff  (formic  acid),  and  bodies  of  the  form  j    j    j    |    |    j ;  methylic 

glycol,  CO^H'',  if  known,  would  be  an  example  of  this  class.  Similarly,  bodies  containing 
one  tetratomic  and  one  diatomic  atom  (4c)  may  contain  four  monatomie  atoms,  forming 

compounds  of  the  form  [    j    j    j    j,  for  example,  COH^  (methylic  alcohol),  CSH* 

I  I  I  LI 

(methylic  mercaptan) ;  bodies  containing  one  tetratomic  and  one  triatomic  atom  (4<^) 
may  contain  five  monatomie  atoms,  forming  compounds  of  the  form  j    j    |    j    j  |. 
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for  example,  CNH'  (methylamine) ;  and  liodios  containing  two  tetratomic  atoms 
(4'-),  may  contain  two,  four,  or  sis  monatomic  atoms  giving  compounds  of  the  form 

j  j  j  j  j,  example,  C^H-  (acetylene) ;  j  j  j  j  [  j,  example,  C^H^  (ethy- 
I     I     I     I    I  I     I     I     I     I  I 

lene) ;  or  \    ^     ^     ^    ^    ^    '  example,  C-H«  (hydride  of  ethyl) 
'       ill     I     I    I  I 

The  question  now  arises,  how  far  is  this  law  of  the  combination  of  the  dliFerent 
elements  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  their  having  each  a  definite  and  constant 
atomicity  ?  A  little  consideration  will  show  that  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  that 
supposition.  The  total  combining  capacity  of  any  number  of  atoms  is  evidently  the 
sum  of  their  several  combining  capacities,  and  if  these  latter  be  denoted  by  A,  A',  A", 
&c.,  will  be  expressed  by  A  +  A'  +  A"  +  .  .  .  . ;  but  if  the  atoms  be  combined  to- 
gether, their  total  combining  capacity  will  not  be  so  great  as  in  the  free  state,  it  will 
have  been  more  or  less  saturated  by  the  combination  which  has  taken  place  among 
them.  The  atomicity  of  as  many  of  them  as  are  monatomic,  will  have  been  entirely 
saturated  by  the  combination,  but  the  atomicity  of  such  as  are  polyatomic  may  be  only 
partially  saturated  ;  and  it  will  be  saturated  to  the  smallest  possible  extent  if,  of  all 
but  two  of  them,  two  units  of  combining  capacity  be  saturated  each  by  one  unit  of  a 
different  atom,  and  if  one  unit  of  each  of  the  remaining  two  atoms  be  satui-ated.  This 
mode  of  combination  is  shown  by  the  fo^owing  diagram,  representing  2  tetratomic 
atoms,  1  triatomic  atom,  and  2  diatomic  atoms  combined  in  the  way  described  :  — 


m 

J  u 


Since  the  free  atomicity  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  of  all  but  two  atoms  is  thus 
diminished  by  two  units,  and  the  free  atomicity  of  each  of  the  remaining  two  atoms  is 
diminished  by  one  unit,  the  total  remaining  free  atomicity  of  the  groiip  is  equal  to  the 
total  atomicity  of  the  uncombined  atoms  (or  A  +  A'  +  A"  +  .  .  .  .),  diminished  by 
(2(u  -  2)  +  2), 

that  is:    A  +  A'  +  A"  +  -  2(n  -  2)  -  2  =  A  +  A'  +  A"  +  — 2(n-l), 

which  is  the  precise  expression,  some  of  whose  consequences  we  have  above  discussed. 

It  is  evident  that  no  combination  can  take  place  without  the  saturation  of  at  least 
two  units  of  atomicity,  one  belonging  to  each  of  the  combining  atoms.  Hence,  when 
a  monatomic  atom  combines  with  any  other  atom,  or  group  of  atoms,  the  atomicity  of 
the  product  must  be  one  less  than  tliat  of  such  atom  or  group  of  atoms  :  for  the  mon- 
atomic atom  brings  to  the  compound  that  is  formed  only  one  imit  of  atomicity,  whereas 
two  miits  are  satui-ated  by  the  combination.  Therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  the  number 
of  monatomic  atoms  with  which  any  atom  or  group  of  atoms  can  combine,  is  always 
limited.  For  similar  reasons  the  total  atomicity  of  any  atom  or  group  is  the  same  as 
that  of  its  compound  with  a  diatomic  atom.  From  this  follow  the  several  consequences  : 
first,  there  is  a  priori  no  assignable  limit  to  the  number  of  diatomic  atoms  with  which 
a  given  atom  or  group  may  combine  ;  secondly,  compounds  which  do  not  contain 
atoms  whose  atomicity  is  represented  liy  a  higher  number  than  2,  never  contain  more 
than  two  monatomic  atoms;  e.ff.  water,  H-0,  and  s^dphydric  acid,  H  S,  each  contain 
two  monatomic  and  one  diatomic  atom,  while  pentath  ionic  acid,  H'-'S^O^  contains 
eleven  diatomic,  but  still  only  two  monatomic  atoms ;  thirdly,  compounds  containing 
the  maximum  number  of  monatomic  atoms  do  not  become  able  to  combine  with  a 
greater  number  through  union  with  any  number  of  diatomic  atoms ;  e.  q.  hydride  ot 
hexylene,  CH'^,  contains  the  maximum  of  monatomic  atoms,  but  mannite,  C''H'''0'', 
dilFering  from  it  by  containing  C"  additional,  is  not  capable  of  further  combination 
with  monatomic  atoms.  When  a  triatomic  atom  enters  into  coml)iuation,  it  brings  to 
the  compound  three  units  of  atomicity,  and  two  units  are  saturated  by  the  combina- 
tion, so  that  the  entire  atomicity  of  the  product  exceeds  that  of  the  original  substance 
by  one.  Hence,  when  a  triatomic  element,  as  nitrogen,  combines  with  a  group  ah-eady 
containing  the  maximum  of  monatomic  atoms,  the  group  becomes  able  to  take  up  an 
additional  monatomic  atom  ;  accordingly,  we  have  many  compounds  which  differ  by 
NH,  or  a  multiple  of  it,  r.g.,  C-H«  (hydride  of  ethyl),  C^H'N  (ethylamine),  C-IVW 
(ethylene-diamine);  C-ffO\aldehyde),  C^H^NO  (acetamide) ;  C-WO-  (acetic  acid), 
C-H^NO'^  (glycocine).  When  a  tetratomic  atom  is  added  to  a  group,  the  total  atomicity 
of  the  product  in  bke  manner  exceeds  that  of  the  original  substance  by  2.  Hence  the 
possibility  of  tlie  many  series  of  compounds  of  which  the  terms  differ  by  CH"  or  by  a 
multiple  thereof. 
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It  will  be  understood  that  the  foregoing  remarks  touching  the  combining  capacity 
of  various  atomic  groupings,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  affected  by  the  addition  of 
atoms  of  various  kinds,  have  reference  only  to  the  highest  number  of  monatomic  atoms' 
that  is  ever  found  in  combination  with  a  given  number  of  polyatomic  atoms ;  and  that 
it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  imply  that  all  compounds  contain,  or  even  show  any 
great  tendency  to  combine  with,  the  whole  number  of  monatomic  atoms  which  the 
rules  above  given  indicate  as  the  maximum  in  each  case.  Several  compounds  not 
containing  the  maximum  of  monatomic  atoms  have  already  been  incidentally  referred 
to ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  constitution  of  such  compounds  should  be  somewhat 
more  specially  discussed  in  relation  to  the  theory  of  the  definite  combining  capacity 
of  the  elementary  atoms. 

According  to  this  theory,  there  are  four  different  ways  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
two  tetratomic  atoms,  for  instance,  two  atoms  of  carbon,  to  combine.  Two  such  atoms 
may  mutually  saturate,  either  the  whole,  three  fourths,  one  half,  or  one  fourth  of  each 
other's  combining  capacity,  as  expressed  by  the  following  diagrams :  — 


rm  rm    rm  rr 

i  i  I  I      I  I  I  I  LL_U 


Kach  atom  Each  atom  Each  atom  Each  atom 

complttelj  saturalecl.       |  saturated.  J  saturated.  \  saturated. 

The  first  diagram  probably  represents  some  variety  of  free  carbon ;  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth,  the  manner  in  which  the  two  carbon-atoms  are  combined  in  acetylene, 
C^H^,  ethylene,  C^H'',  and  hydride  of  ethyl,  C-H**,  respectively.  In  the  last  of  these 
bodies,  one  unit  only  of  the  combining  capacity  of  each  carbon-atom  is  saturated  by 
the  other,  leaving  three  units  of  afSnity  belonging  to  each  free  for  combination  with 
hydrogen  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  two  atoms  of  carbon  can  only  combine  with  a  larger 
number  of  hydrogen,  or  other  monatomic  atoms,  than  are  contained  in  this  compound, 
when  they  are  entirely  uncombined  with  each  other.  In  ethylene  and  acetylene,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  two  atoms  of  carbon  are  so  combined  that,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
they  can  combine  with  an  additional  number  of  monatomic  atoms  by  loosening,  with- 
out entirely  giving  iip,  their  hold  upon  each  other.  And  in  all  compounds  in  which 
the  proportion  of  monatomic  to  polyatomic  atoms  is  below  the  maximum  indicated  by 
the  formula  given  higher  \ip,  we  must,  unless  we  suppose  the  atomicity  of  the  elements 
to  be  variable  (in  which  case  the  word  atomicity  ceases  to  have  any  special  meaning), 
suppose  that  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  the  polyatomic  atoms  are  combined  in  a  simi- 
lar way.  But,  in  the  great  majority  of  such  cases,  the  composition  alone  of  a  compound 
does  not  enable  us  to  decide  as  to  how  many  of  its  polyatomic  atoms  are  in  this  kind 
of  more  intimate  union  with  each  other.  For  example,  allylene,  C^H*,  homologous  with 
aeetylonc,  might,  so  far  as  its  mere  composition  is  concerned,  be  constituted  either 

thus  j    j    j    j     [    I    I    j,  or  thus  j    [    j     |    j    [    !    I ;  its  properties,  how- 
I    \     I    I     I    I    II  III     I    I    I     I  I 

ever,  woiUd  be  somewhat  different  in  the  two  cases.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  com- 
bine a  compound  constituted  in  the  firet  manner  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  without 
transforming  it  into  propylene,  C^H",  or  an  isomeric  body  ;  but  it  would  doubtless  be 
possible,  under  appropriate  conditions,  to  cause  a  body  constituted  in  the  second 
manner  to  split  up,  by  the  addition  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  into  marsh-gas,  CH* 

or  |~~|    j    j,  and  acetylene,  C-H^,  or  |    j    j    j  j 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  article,  we  have  tried  to  show  that  those  of  the  elements 
which  have  been  sufiiciently  studied  may  be  divided  into  distinct  classes,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  enter  into  combination,  and  further,  that  each  element  pos- 
sesses a  certain  definite  atomic  combining  capacity,  which  regulates  the  formatio-n  of 
its  most  complex  as  well  as  of  its  simplest  compounds.  By  the  apphcation  of  this 
principle  of  the  definite  atomicity  of  the  elements,  it  would  be  easy  to  construct  tables 
showing  all  the  possible  combinations  of  each  element ;  all  compounds  whose  constitu- 
tion was  sufficiently  understood,  might  then  be  classified  by  inserting  them  in  their 
places  in  these  tables.  But  since  the  place  of  any  compound  would  be  determined, 
not  only  by  its  composition,  but  also  by  the  mode  or  order  of  combination  of  its  atoms, 
a  point  concerning  which  we  have,  in  most  cases,  no  definite  knowledge,  such  a 
system  of  classification  would  not  be  widely  applicable  in  the  present  state  of  che- 
mistry. Our  acquaintance  with  the  great  majority  of  the  more  complex  compounds  con- 
sists in  the  knowledge  of  transformations,  by  which  only  a  small  number  of  their  atoms 
are  affected.    It  has,  therefore,  been  found  convenient,  for  the  purposes  of  classifieatioji 
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to  regard  sucb  compounds  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  namely,  the  atom  er  atoms  which 
take  part  in  their  known  transformations,  and  a  residue,  or  nucleus,  or  radicle,  which 
is  unaffected  by  these  transformations,  and  appears  as  a  constant  constituent  in  all 
the  products  to  which  they  give  rise.  By  aid  of  this  convention,  the  classification 
founded  upon  the  atomicity  of  their  elements,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  applicable  to 
the  more  simple  compounds,  may  be  extended  so  as  to  comprehend  all  tolerably  well 
known  substances.  The  radicles,  whose  existence  this  view  supposes,  may  be  of  any 
degree  of  complexity  ;  their  nature  and  their  relation  to  the  compounds  in  which  they  are 
contained  will  be  most  easily  understood  by  considering  a  few  of  the  sim]5lest  of  them. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  HCl,  water,  H-'O,  ammonia,  H'N,  and  marsh-gas,  H^C,  have  al- 
ready been  shown  to  be  compounds,  each  of  which  may  be  taken  as  the  representative 
of  a  whole  class  of  bodies.  If  we  imagine  1  atom  of  hydrogen  to  be  removed  from  each 
of  these  substances,  it  is  plain  that  the  residues  CI,  HO,  H-N,  H''C,  will  each  be  able 
to  combine  with  an  atom  of  hydrogen  to  reproduce  the  original  compounds,  or  with 
some  other  monatomie  atom,  such  as  chlorine  or  potassium,  to  form  such  bodies  as : 

KCl,  ClCl;    KHO,  CIHO  ;    KH=N  ;    KH'C,  CIH^C  ;  &c. 

It  is  plain  also,  since  1  at.  of  a  diatomic  element  is  equivalent  in  combining  capacity 
to  2  monatomie  atoms,  that  1  at.  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  &c.,  will  combine  with  2  at.  of 
each  of  these  residues,  or  with  two  different  residues  at  once,  or  with  1  at.  of  a  residue 
and  with  I  at.  of  a  monatomie  element,  forming  such  compounds  as  the  following : 


CI        a(H^C        n^H'C  A^H'C        n<H^C  „ 

CI'    ^iH^c     oIh^g^'     ^Ih  •  ' 


For  similar  reasons,  it  is  evident  that  1  at.  of  a  triatomic  element  will  combine  with 
3  at.  of  such  residues,  or  with  2  at.  of  residue  and  1  at.  of  a  monatomie  element,  or 
with  1  at.  of  residue  and  2  monatomie  elementary  atoms,  e.  g. : 

:C1         (WG         (WG  (H'C  (H'C 

N^H'C,      N^ffC^  ,      Nm»C,      n]h   ,  &c. 
(H'C  (H"C^t  (H 

In  like  manner,  1  at.  of  a  tetratomic  element  will  combine  with  4  at.  of  residue,  or 
with  4  at.  partly  of  residue  and  partly  elementary,  e.  g. : 


iG\ 

n]ci, 

(CI 


CI 

fffC 

flTO 

fHO 

CI 
CP 

'\ 

1h 

|H  ' 

Ih 

IH  • 

H 

CI 

iH 

Ih 

Cl 

+ 

H'C 

HO 

+ 

H'C 

H^N 

+ 

H'C 

H'C 

+ 

H'C 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  these  residues  or  radicles  follow  the  same  laws  of  com- 
bination with  the  elementary  bodies  of  different  classes  as  do  the  monatomie  elements 
themselves.  Further,  they  combine  also  with  one  another  according  to  the  same  laws 
as  are  followed  by  elementary  monatomie  atoms  ;  that  is,  they  combine  together  in  the 
proportion  of  1  at.  to  I  at.,  e,  g. : 

GIWG 
Chloride  of  methyl. 

OH^C 

Methylic  alcohol. 

NffC 
Methylamine. 

=  H«C2 

Free  methyl. 

But,  just  as  there  are  not  only  monatomie  but  also  polj-atomic  elements,  so  there 
are  polyatomic  as  well  as  monatomie  radicles.  If  we  suppose  H^  to  be  withdrawn 
from  each  of  the  compounds  H-0,  H'N,  H^C,  it  is  evident  that  the  residues  O, 
HN,  H-C,  wiU  have  the  properties  of  diatomic  radicles,  the  compound  radicles  HN  and 
H'C  being  similar  iu  their  combining  capacity  to  the  simple  radicle  0,  just  as  the 
compound  radicles  HO,  ffN,  and  H^C,  resemble  the  simple  radicle  Cl  in  their  com- 
bining capacity.  After  the  detailed  illustration  of  the  properties  of  the  monatomie 
radicles  given  above,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  characters  of  the  diatomic 
radicles,  since  what  has  been  said  of  the  former  applies,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  latter. 

In  like  manner,  the  abstraction  of  H^  from  H^N  and  H''C  gives  the  triatomic  radicles 
N  and  HC ;  and  the  withdrawal  of  H*  from  any  normal  compound  leaves  a  tetratomic 
radicle  analogous  in  properties  to  the  simple  radicle  C,  which  results  from  the  with- 
drawal of  H*  from  H'C. 

»  H^C  =  H^C^  —  H  :  it  is  a  reiidue  or  radicle  comparable  to  IPC. 
+  HI1C5  =  Hi-'C^-  H. 
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Although,  in  considering  the  properties  and  combinations  of  these  or  of  other  com- 
pound radicles,  we  may  confine  our  view  to  their  analogies  with  the  elementary  bodies 
and  regard  their  atomicity  as  an  ultimate  property,  which,  like  the  atomicity  of  the 
elements,  is  not  to  be  explained,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  atomicity  of  the  radicles  of 
which  we  have  sjjoken,  is  the  direct  result  of  their  composition  and  the  atomicity  of  their 
component  atoms.  It  only  requires  to  be  put  into  words  to  be  at  once  evident  that,  if 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  monatomic  atoms  be  removed  from  any  normal  compound  what- 
ever, the  remainder  will  be  a  substance  possessing  one,  two,  three,  or  more  units  of 
atomicity  free  for  combining  with  other  bodies,  and  therefore,  as  to  its  power  of  com- 
bination, exactly  analogous  to  an  atom  of  an  element  whose  atomicity  is  represented 
by  one,  two,  three,  or  a  higher  number.  Hence  the  derivation  of  any  compound 
radicle  determines  its  atomicity.  The  maximum  atomicity  of  a  radicle  may  also  be 
always  deduced  from  its  composition  by  means  of  the  formula  A  +  A'  +  A"  +  .... 
—  2(w  —  1),  in  which  A,  A',  A",  &e.,  indicate  the  atomicities  of  the  elementary  atoms, 
monatomic  as  well  as  polyatomic,  of  which  the  radicle  is  composed,  and  n  the  number 
of  atoms  it  contains.  From  this  formula  it  follows  that  a  compound  radicle  can  never 
consist  of  monatomic  atoms  only;  that  radicles  containing  only  diatomic  atoms  are 
always  diatomic  ;  and  that  the  atomicity  of  radicles  containing  only  tetratomic,  or  tetra- 
tomie  and  diatomic  atoms,  is  always  represented  by  2,  4,  or  some  other  even  number. 
It  follows  also  from  the  same  formula,  and  from  what  has  been  previously  said  as  to  the 
composition  of  complex  compounds  in  general,  that,  starting  from  the  simple  radicles 
already  described,  there  may  exist  series  of  radicles  of  the  same  atomicity  in  which 


the  common  difference  is  |    ,  e.  g.  0 ;  or 


e.g. 


HN:  or 


n 


I  I 


e.g.  CW. 


For  example :   

Common  difference,  [ 


CI 

CIO 

ClO^ 

C10» 

CIO* 


o 

so 
so^ 


Common  difference, 
I 

HO  H 
PH^O  (in  hypophos-  Nff 
phites) 


Common  I 
difference,  | 

CH'  CH2 

C=H»  C^H' 

C^H'  C*H« 

&c.  &c. 


Tl 


CH 
C-H» 
C^H* 
&c. 


From  these,  considered  as  primary  radicles,  BO-called  derived  or  conjugate  radicles  may 
arise  by  equivalent  substitution;  for  instance,  by  substitution  of  CI,  Br,  or  I,  for  H ;  of 
O  or  S  for  H- ;  of  S  for  0  ;  of  N  for  H^  or  for  HO^,  &c. ;  or  of  NO'''  or  NH^  for  H ;  or  of 
so-  or  CO  for  H-,  or  generally  of  any  radicle  for  its  equivalent.  Again,  still  other 
radicles  exist  differing  from  these  by  containing  some  multiple  of  (or  its  equiva- 
lent) less  than  they  do,  but  possessing  the  same  atomicity ;  for  example,  we  have 
ethyl,  Cm\  and  vinyl,  C^H^ ;  trityl,  C^H',  and  allyl,  C^H^ ;  propionyl,  C'lPO,  and 
aeryl,  C^H^O  ;  hexyl,  CH'^,  and  phenyl,  C^H*;  all  of  them  monatomic  radicles. 

Hence  it  follows  that  triatomic  radicles  may  often  be  isomeric  with  monatomic 
radicles;  for  example,  acctt/l  (Berzelius)  C-H',  triatomic,  vnth  vinyl,  C-H',  monatomic ; 
glyceryl,  C^ff,  triatomic,  with  allyl,  C'H^  monatomic ;  in  like  manner,  tetratomic 
and  diatomic  radicles  may  be  isomeric  with  each  other;  for  example,  tartryl,  C'H-'O-, 

tetratomic  (tartaric  acid  =  ^       jj-4    \  ^%        fumaryl,  C^H-O",  diatomic  (fumaric 

(^C^H'^O^V) 

acid  =  ^  f  O')-         such  cases,  we  must  suppose  that  the  carbon  (or  other 

polyatomic  atoms)  of  the  radicles  which  contain  a  smaller  proportion  of  hydrogen,  or 
which  have  a  lower  atomicity,  are  more  intimately  combined  with  eacli  other  than  they 
are  in  those  which,  having  the  same  atomicity,  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen, 
or  with  the  same  composition  have  a  higher  atomicity. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  composition  and  atomicity  of  compound  radicles  ; 
it  remains  to  explain  a  little  more  fully  the  grounds  upon  which  their  existence  in 
various  compounds  is  assumed,  and  what  that  assumption  is  intended  to  imply.  It 
has  been  said  that  compound  radicles  are  groups  of  elements  which  are  contained  in 
a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  bodies,  and  are  unaltered  in  the  reactions  by  which  one  of 
these  is  transformed  into  another.    For  instance,  the  bodies  of  the  following  series  :— 

C'H^O  Oil  of  bitter-almonds, 

C'H^CIO  Chloride  of  benzoyl, 

C'H^O'^      .......    Benzoic  acid, 

C'H'ON  Benzamide, 

CH^ON  Cyanide  of  benzoyl. 
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contain  the  group  C'H*0  (benzoyl)  as  a  common  constituent  which  remains  unuhanged 
when  they  are  transformed  one  into  another.  Now  the  reactions  by  which  these  trans- 
formations are  effected  are  essentially  qmte  sunilar  to  those  by  which  the  following 
bodies  are  changed  one  into  another: — 


KH  (?)  ....       ...  Hydride  of  potassium. 

KCl   Chloride  of  potassium. 

KHO  .......  Hydrate  of  potassium. 

KH-N   Potassamine. 

KCN  .......  Cyanide  of  potassium. 


This  analogy  is  hidden  if  the  formulae  of  the  bodies  of  the  former  series  are  written 
as  above ;  but  if  they  are  written  as  containing  the  compound  radicle  benzoyl,  C'H'^0, 
the  analogy  becomes  at  once  apparent : 

(C'H*0)H  .  .  .  Hydride  of  benzoyl,  or  oil  of  bitter-almonds. 

(C'H*0)C1  .  .  .  Chloride  of  benzoyl. 

(C'H*0)HO  .  .  .  Hydrate  of  benzoyl,  or  benzoic  acid. 

(C'H*0)H2N  .  .  .  Benzamide. 

(C'ffO)CN  .  .  .  Cyanide  of  benzoyl. 

These  latter  formulae  express  that  the  bodies  represented  by  them  are  functionally 
analogous  to  compounds  of  the  monatomic  elements,  and  that  they  respectively  possess 
the  general  properties  of  those  classes  of  bodies  of  which  HCl,  H'-O,  H^N,  &c.,  ai'e  the 
tyjiical  representatives. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  radicle  whicK  any  substance  is  represented  as  containing 
will  naturally  vary  according  as  it  is  desired  to  express  the  relations  of  the  sub- 
stance in  question  to  this  or  that  series  of  other  bodies,  or  its  capability  of  undergoing 
this  or  that  series  of  transformations.  If,  for  example,  we  wish  to  express  the  relation 
in  which  acetic  acid  stands  to  aldehyde,  chloride  of  acetyl,  aeetamide,  &c.,  we  shall 
do  so  most  simply  by  representing  it  as  the  hydrate  of  the  compound  radfcle  acetyl, 
C"H'0 ) 

C-H'O,  thus,        jj  >  0.    But  if  it  be  desired  to  express  also  that,  by  distillation  with 

excess  of  alkali,  by  electrolysis,  or  by  distillation  with  arsenious  acid,  acetic  acid  is 
resolved  into  a  compound  of  the  methyl  series  and  a  compound  of  the  carbonic  series, 
and  that  it  can  be  formed  from  sodium-methyl  and  carbonic  anhydride,  or  from 
cyanide  of  methyl  by  the  action  of  alkali,  this  must  be  expressed  by  representing  the 
radicle  C'-H^O  as  composed  of  the  simpler  radicles  CH''  and  CO;  and  if  we  fuither 
wish  to  express  the  analogy  of  acetic  acid  to  formic  acid,  we  must  write  acetyl  thus, 
C(CH^)0,  or  as  formyl,  CHO,  in  which  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  methyl :  the  whole 

formula  of  acetic  acid  then  becomes  ^(^1^)*-^  |  Q     Similarly,  in  order  to  express  the 

relations  of  acetic  acid  to  still  other  sets  of  compounds,  we  are  obliged  to  represent  it 
as  containing  radicles  of  continually  simpler  composition,  until  finally  we  come  to 
represent  it  as  built  up  from  elementary  atoms ;  for  instance,  thus  : 

rrn  n  ri 

I  I  I  MM  I 

Hence  the  idea  of  a  compound  radicle  is  seen  to  be  entirely  relative,  the  same  budy 
from  one  point  of  view  appearing  to  contain  one  compound  radicle,  and  from  another 
point  of  view  appearing  to  contain  a  dilFerent  one.  A  comparison  of  the  definition 
of  an  elementary  body,  given  near  the  begining  of  this  article,  with  that  of  a  coniponud 
radicle,  shows  that  compound  radicles  bear  the  same  relation  to  certain  more  or  less  limited 
sets  of  chemical  processes  that  the  elements  bear  to  all  the  chemical  processes  known. 

The  application  of  the  principles  which  we  have  been  discussing,  to  the  classification 
of  chemical  compounds  generally,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table,  which  is  a  modi- 
fication and  extension  of  that  given  by  Gerhardt  (Traite,  iv.  612,  613),  and  reproduced 
in  GrakatHS  Eh-iucnts  of  Chemistry  (2nd  edit.  ii.  528,  629).  By  referring  to  the  de- 
tailed comm  ntaries  by  which  Gerhardt's  table  of  classification  is  followed  in  the 
jilaces  refeiTed  to,  the  reader  will  be  able  (o  understand  fidly  the  meaning  of  this  table 
without  requiring  further  explanation  in  this  place. 
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Classification 


Compounds  comparable  to  Hydrooblorlc  Acid, 

HCL 


Containing  mon- 
atomic  radicles 
(Chlorides,  Hy- 
drides, &c.) 

Containing  di- 
atomic radicles 
(Dichlorides, 
Dihydrides,  &c.) 

Containing 
triatoroic  ra- 
dicles (Tri- 
chlorides, 

Trihy- 
drides,  &c.) 

Containing 
tetratomic 

radicles 
Tetrachlo- 
rides, 
Tetrahy- 
drides,  &c.) 

Containing  mon- 
atomic  radicles 
(Oxides,  &c.) 

Containing  di- 
atomic radicles 
(Dioxides,  &c.) 

Basic  cblo] 

Halo'id  salts. 

(chloride  of  po- 
tassium, KCl) 

rides,  bydrii 

(chloride  of 
mercury, 
HgC12j. 

les,  cyanic 

(chloride  of 
antimony, 
SbCP). 

les,  &.C, 

(chloride 
of  tin, 
SnCl'). 

Basic  Oi 

I.  Primary^  or  Ay- 
drales  (hydrate 
of  potassium, 
KHO). 

Kldes,  sulpbides 

I.  Primary  (hy- 
drate of  calcium, 
CaH202). 

CoTn/pounds  comparable 


Metallic  hydrides  (hydride  of  copper,  ^c.) 


Metals  proper  and  alloys. 

(potassium, KK.)  I  (silver-amal- 
gam.) 


2.  Secondary,  or 
anhydrides  (ox- 
ide of  potas- 
sium, K20). 


2.  Secondary  (soda- 
lime,  Na'CaO^). 


AlcoboUc  cblorldes,  bydrides,  &.C. 

Halogen  ethers. 

(chloride  of  ethyl,]  (chloride  of      |  (trichlorhy- 


Alcobollc  oxides, 


cm^ci). 


ethylene, 
C^fliCl^). 


drine, 
C3H5CP) 


Metallic  compounds  of  alcohol-radicles. 


(iintassium-ethyl, 
KC2H5). 


(zinc-ethyl, 
Zn(C2H'')=). 


(bismethyl, 
Bi(C2H5)='). 


(plumb- 
ethyl, 
Pb(C2H')<) 


1.  Primary  (com- 
mon alcohol, 
(C-H^HO). 


2.  Secondary  (com- 
mon ether, 
(C2H»)20). 


PriTnary  (glycol, 
(C^H'JHW). 


2.  Secondary. 


Intermediate  oxides. 


Monatomic  oxy- 
salts  and  ethers 
(chlorate  of  potas- 
sium, (C102)K0; 
acetate  of  ethyl, 

(C2H30)(C2H5)0). 


Diatomic  oxysalts 
and  ethers  (sul- 
phate of  potassium, 
(S02)K202;  sul- 
phate of  ethyl, 
(S02)(C2H5)':02) 


Add  cblorldes,  bydrides,  &.c, 

Aci-chlorides. 


(chloride  of         |  (chloride  of 
acetyl.  succinyl, 
(Cm^OjCl).    I  (CMitO^JCl^). 

Aldehydes,  acetones,  ^e. 

(acetic  aldehvde, 

(C-H30)H; 

acetone. 
(C2H30)(CSH3)), 


(chloride  of 
phosphoryl, 
(POJCP). 


I .  Primary  (acetic 
acici,(C2H30)HO). 


2.  Secondary  (ace- 
tic anhydride, 
(C2H30)20J. 


Acid  oxides. 


1.  i'riVnory  (sulphuric 
acid,  (S02)H202). 


2.  Secondary  (succi- 
nate of  ethylene, 
(Cm^02)(C2H'')02). 
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according  to  Types. 


to  Water,  ffO. 

Compounds  com'parahle  to  Ammonia,  H'N. 

Containing  tri- 
atnmic  radicles 
(Trioxides,  &c.) 

Containing  te- 
tratomic  radicles 
(Tetroxides,  &c.) 

Containing  mon- 
atomic  radicles 
(Amines  and  Amides). 

Containing  di- 
atomic radicles 
(Di^imines  and 
Diamides). 

Containing  triatomic 
radicles  (Triainines 
and  Triamides). 

Containing 
tetratomic 
radicles 
(Tetramines 
and  Te- 
tramides). 

selenldeSf  &c» 

Basic  nitrides,  pbospbides,  arsenides,  &.C. 

I.  Primary  (hy- 
drate of 
bismuth, 
BiH303). 

1.  Primary. 

1.  Primary  (amide  of 
potassium,  KH'-N). 

1.  Primary 
(zincamide, 

1.  Primary. 

1.  Primary. 

2.  Secondary  {oy.- 
ide  of  bis- 
muth, Bi203). 

2.  Secondary. 

2.  Secondary. 

I. 

2.  Secondary. 

2.  Secondary. 

2.  Second- 
ary. 

3.  Tertiary  (nitride  of 
potassium,  K''N). 

3.  Tertiary  (ni- 
tride of  zinc, 
Zn3N2). 

3.  Tertiary. 

3.  Tertiary. 

sulpliidesy  &c> 

Alcoliolic  nitrides, 

pbospbldes,  &.c. 

t.  Primary 
(glycerin, 
(C3IP)H303). 

1.  Primary. 

1.  Primary  (ethyl- 
amiue,  (C^H'')H-!M). 

1 .  Primary  (ethyl- 
enediamine, 
(C2H')UiN2). 

1.  Primary. 

1.  Primary. 

2.  Secondary  {o\- 
ide  of  glyceryl, 

2.  Secondary. 

2,  Sccondari/  (diethyl- 
amine,  (C-H-'J-HN). 

2.  Secondary  (di- 
ethylenediamine, 
(C'iH'>'^H2N2). 

2,  Secondary. 

2.  Second- 
ary. 

3.  Tertiary  (triethvl- 
amiue,  (C-H  pN). 

3.  Tertiary  (tri- 
ethyleiiediamine, 
(C'-H'')iS2). 

3.  Tertiary. 

3.  Tertiary. 

sulphides, 

Intermediate  nitrides, 

pbospbldes,  &.c. 

Triatomic  oxy- 
salts  and  ethers 
(phosphate  of 
bismuth, 

phosphate 
of  ethyl, 
(P0)(C-iH'^)^03). 

Tetratomic  oxy- 
saltsand  etliers 
(ortiiosilicates , 
orthosilicate 
of  ethyl, 
Si(C'-l-P)''Oi). 

Monalkalamides 
(etiiyl-acetaiuide, 
(C^H'XC-H'OjHN; 
silver-acetamide, 
Ag(C2H30)HN). 

Dialkalamides, 
(oxanilide, 

(C'!02)(C6H5)2N2). 

Trialkalamides 

(ritranilide. 
(Ct'H50')(C6H5j3N3). 

Tctralkal- 
amides. 

sulphides,  ^c> 

i\.cid  nitrides,  pbospbldes,  &.C. 

I.  Primary{\yho&- 
phnric  ;icid, 
(PO)lPU3). 

1.  Primary  (tar- 
taric acid, 
(CH-'O^jU'O"). 

1.  Primary  (acetamide 

1 .  Primary 
(oxamide, 
(C202)H''N'J. 

1.  Primary  (■phoi' 
photriamide, 
(PO)H<iN-). 

1.  Primary. 

2.  Secondary 
(phusphoric 
anhytiridp, 
(l'O)-O  ). 

%  Secondary. 

2.  Secondary  (diaceta- 
mide,(C2H30j2HN). 

2.  Secondary. 

2.  Secondary, 

2.  Second- 
ary. 

3.  Tertiar!j(d\hmz<'y\- 
sulpiio-plienvlamide, 
iC'H''0,2(C''>;i''SO-)Nj 

3.  Tertiary. 
(trisuccinamide, 
(C'H^O-)'N-). 

3.  Tertiaiy. 

3.  Tertiary. 
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The  groups  into  which  chemical  substances  are  here  dirided,  may  be  considered  as 
representing  the  principal  varieties,  but  they  are  far  from  inchiding  all  chemical  com- 
pounds. By  means  of  polyatomic  radicles,  molecules  may  be  built  up  of  much  greater 
complexity  than  any  shown  in  this  table.  There  appears  to  be  no  assignable  limit  to 
the  number  of  such  compounds  or  to  the  degree  of  complexity  which  they  may  reach. 
Without  discussing  these  bodies  at  length,  we  shall  be  able,  by  a  few  examples,  to  illus- 
trate their  nature  and  their  relation  to  more  simple  substances.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable series  of  bodies  of  the  kind  to  which  we  refer,  are  the  polyethylenie  alcohols 
of  Louren90  and  Wurtz.  These  chemists  have  shown  that  glycol,  (C^H*)ff  0^,  is  able 
to  fix  upon  itself  the  elements  of  several  molecules  of  oxide  of  ethylene,  so  as  to  give 
the  following  series  of  products  : 

(C='H')=H-o'     {cm'')m-o*     {cm*ys.-o^     (cm^YWO'  (cm^yK-O' 

Diethylenic  Triethylenic  Tetrethylenic  Peiitethylenic  Hexethylenic 

alcoliol.  alcohoL  alcohol.  alcohol.  alcohol. 

The  principal  transformations  of  glycol  (monethylenic  alcohol)  itself  are  most  conve- 
niently expressed  by  representing  it  as  containing  the  diatomic  radicle  ethylene,  C-H*. 
With  this  radicle  we  must  suppose  the  2  at.  of  oxygen  contained  in  glycol  to  be  com- 
bined in  such  a  manner  that  half  the  combining  capacity  of  each  is  saturated  by  half  the 
combining  capacity  of  the  radicle,  the  other  half  of  the  combining  capacity  of  each  atom 
of  oxygen  being  saturated  by  an  atom  of  hydrogen.    This  view  of  the  constitution  of 

H  [o 

glycol  is  expressed  by  the  following  formula,  (C-H^)"<   .    Thus  regarded,  glycol  may 

H  (O 

be  compared  to  water  by  representing  it  as  two  molecules  of  water  in  which  H'^  is  re- 
placed by  {C'^Wy.  The  polyethylenie  alcohols  then  become  comparable  to  glycol  if 
viewed  as  3,  4,  5,  &c.,  molecules  of  water  in  which  respectively  (C^H')^,  (C^H')', 
(C-H^)',  &c.,  replaces  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen.  This  comparison  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  formulEe  by  which  these  compounds  are  represented  above ;  but  their 
relation  to  glycol  becomes  perhaps  still  more  apparent  if  the  same  formulae  be  written 
a  little  differently,  so  as  to  be  directly  comparable  with  that  last  given  for  glycol. 
Below  are  the  formulae  of  acme  of  them  so  written,  side  by  side  with  sulphur-com- 
pounds, which  may  be  regarded  as  of  analogous  constitution. 

H 

(C^H*)" 

(C='H')" 

K 

(S)">  (C^H')" 

H  ■ 
(Cmy\         (S)">  (C=H*)"{  (S)"!  (C^H*)" 


H  j 

!o 

(C'ff)"' 

CI  I  0 

lo 

(S)" 

CI  \  0 

H  1 

Chlorosul- 

Diethylenic 

pliuric  acid. 

alcohol 

(=  CHIOQS). 

0 

K  i 

|o 

0 

(S)"; 

|o 

0 

(S)"| 

|o 

0 

(S)"| 

[o 

0 

(S)"j 

^0 

0 

(S)"i 
K  1 

H 

Glycol.  Chlorosul-  Diethylenic       Hyposulphite  Pentethylenic  Pentathionate 

'    ■   '  of  potassium  alcohol  of  potassium 

(=S2K203).  (=  CioH-''-06).  (= 

After  these  remarks,  and  what  has  been  previously  said  about  the  combinations  of 
polyatomic  elements  and  radicles  in  general,  the  following  table  wiU  be  intelligible 
without  further  explanation.  It  gives  a  list  (probably  almost  complete)  of  the  known 
compounds  containing  two  or  more  atoms  of  the  same  carbonated  radicle,  and  a  few 
examples  of  compounds  containing  radicles  composed  of  other  elements,  such  as  sul- 
phuryl  (SO'-')  and  phosphoryl  (PO).  Many  other  examples  of  compounds  of  a  similar 
nature  might  be  found  among  mineral  substances  both  natural  and  artificial,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  complex  sUicates  and  other  minerals  belong  to  this  class 
of  compounds.  In  the  table,  compounds  of  the  same  radicle  are  arranged  on  the  same 
horizontal  line those  referable  to  the  same  type  are  arranged  in  the  same  vertical 
column. 
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i  S: 

owZ  § 

?  =  c  -  z 
at- "^^ 

5"^ 

i  ^ 

=  o  - 

c  ^ 
O  aJ 

ill 

w 

Compounds  re- 
ferable to  the  type 

cz 
o  ^ 

OZ  6 

"  1 

OZ    OZ  OZ 
OS" 

^.'d  eB 

Compounds  re- 
ferable to  the  type 

HCl  ]• 

OU  0 

iiall 

i  1 

§c? 

O  *J  _ 

£  n 

O  as 

S- 

^    0  ^    !=  0 

i-i 

d 

to 

O  5j 

^  0 

"^-^  5 

0     §  60 

c  aJ 
«      c  .a 

0-Z.lg 
iiX 

Compounds  re- 
ferable to  thi'  type 
H'OO'. 

O  c 

S  K  o 

W    0  '-^    c  0 

gzol 

^3  0 
P- 

Compounds  re- 
ferable to  the  type 

1  o 

o  £ 

1  & 

6 

"icj 

o  .o    6  T3     o  "g 

?r         2  loot',*! 

0  - 

0 

affi  5 
5  S 

0  .^^ 
E 

Compounds  re- 
ferable to  the  type 

o  ■ 

O  1 
o  ^. 

§    'X    N  -a 

o 

Osl  a 
«     o  .5 
ZO- 

Compounds  con- 
taining the  radicle 
ethylene,  (C-H^)". 

Compounds  con- 
taining the  radicle 
glycolyl,(Cm'^0)" . 

Compounds  con- 
taining the  radicle 
lactyl,  (C3H<0)". 

Compounds  con- 
taining the  radicle 
anisalyl,  (CSHS)". 

Compounds  con- 
taining the  radicle 
sulphuryl,  (SO-*)". 

Compounds  con- 
taining tlie  radicle 
glyceryl,  (C'H'')"'. 

Compounds  con- 
taining the  radicle 
phosphoryl,  (PO/". 

1 
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Classification  according  to  Types  (continued). 


Compounds 
referable  to  the  type 

H9N3. 

Compounds 
referable  to  the  t3'pe 
Hi2N<. 

(C=Hi)2) 

(C2H5)2lN3 

H3  ) 

Compounds  containing  the 
radicle  ethylene^  (C-^H"*)" 
{continued). 

(C2H^)2) 
(C2HS)3  )  N3 
H2  ) 

(C2H5)3  5^ 

Hofmann. 

(C2H')5>x,4 

(C2H'')6N* 
Hofmann. 

A  little  reflection  upon  what  has  heen  said  (p.  1017)  on  the  nature  of  compound 
radicles,  and  on  the  sense  in  which  they  are  employed,  will  make  it  clear  that  a  classi- 
fication of  compounds  by  means  of  them,  according  to  types,  such  as  that  illustrated 
in  the  two  tables  given,  pp.  1018,  1019,  1021,  1022,  expresses  all  we  know  of  their 
general  chemical  properties.  For  the  classification  of  a  number  of  substances  as  con- 
taining the  same  radicle,  expresses  that  they  are  mutually  convertible  by  comparatively 
simple  processes,  that  is,  that  they  are  genetically  related, — while  the  classification  of 
any  set  of  bodies  by  reference  to  the  same  type,  expresses  that  they  are  capable  of 
undergoing  similar  transformation,  and  are  therefore  functionally  related.  All  our 
strictly  chemical  knowledge,  however,  consists  in  a  knowledge  (1)  of  the  nature  and 
proportion  of  the  elements  of  which  substances  are  composed ;  (2)  of  their  genetic 
relations,  or  of  the  bodies  from  which  they  can  be  formed,  or  to  which  they  can  give 
rise  ;  and  (3)  of  their  chemical  functions,  or  the  transformations  which  they  cause  or 
undergo  when  they  react  with  other  bodies.  In  the  foregoing  pages,  we  have  accord- 
ingly endeavoured  to  point  out  the  leading  principles  which  must  be  kept  in  view  in 
classifying  chemical  substances  with  reference  to  considerations  of  each  of  these  three 
kinds,  considering  however  at  the  greatest  length  the  classification  of  bodies  according 
to  their  composition;  partly  because  much  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
subject,  in  the  existing  literatiire  of  chemistry,  than  to  their  genetic  and  functional 
relations,  but  chiefly  because  composition  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all  chemical  pro- 
perties, and  the  manner  m  which  all  other  chemical  properties  depend  upon  it  is  the 
fundamental  problem  of  chemistry.  Throughout,  we  have  endeavoured  to  distinguish 
between  ideas  and  mere  forms  of  expression,  rendered  convenient  by  the  existing  state 
of  the  science. 

The  order  and  system  which  has  been  followed  in  this  article,  has  made  it  impos- 
sible to  trace  the  historical  development  of  the  ideas  therein  set  forth.  The  foUo'nang 
list  of  Memoirs  of  theoretical  importance  will  be  of  assistance  to  such  readers  as  wish 
to  trace  that  development  from  the  birth  of  Organic  Chemistry  to  the  present  time ; 
many  other  memoirs  of  equal  importance  with  some  of  those  enumerated,  might  have 
been  quoted ;  but  in  a  large  number  of  these,  references  are  given  which  will  serve  as 
a  guide  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 

Lavoisier  {Compound  radicles),  Traite  dlementaire  de  Chimie  (edit.  1789),  i.  197, 
209. 

Dumas  and  Boullay  {Compound  ethers),  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xxxvii.  15  (1828). 
Wohler  and  Liebig  {Benzoyl  compounds),  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  iii.  2-19  (1832);  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  li.  273. 

Berzelius  {Radicle  of  the  benzoic  compounds),  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  iii.  282 ;  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  U.  308. 

Berzelius  {Radicles  of  alcohol  and  its  derivatives),  Jahresber.  (1833),  xiii.  189; 
Pogg.  Ann.  xxviii.  617  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  liv.  6;  extract,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  vi.  173. 

Liebig  {Ethyl),  Handworterb.  d.  Chemie  (1"  Auflage),  article  Mthcr  ;  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  is.  1 ;  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxi.  321 ;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Iv.  113  (1834). 

Liebig  {Acetyl,  constitution  of  acetic  acid,  &c.),  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xiv.  133  (1835); 
Pogg.  Ann.  xxxvi.  275. 

Dumas  {Substitution),  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ivi.  143  (1835);  Traitd  de  Chimie  appHquee 
aux  Arts,  v.  99  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  vii.  293. 
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Laurent  {Nucleus  theory),  Ann.  Cli.  Phys.  Ixi.  125  (1836). 
Gerliardt  {Conjugated  coiripoimds),  ibid.  Lxxii.  181  (1838). 

Dumas  {Substitution),  Compt.  rend.  x.  149  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxiii.  259  (1839). 
Gerhardt  {Atomic  weights  of  oxygen,  carbon,  &e.),  Ann.  CL  Phys.  [3]  vii.  129; 
viii.  238  ;  Precis  de  Chimie  organique  (1844),  i.  47. 
Gerliardt  {Homology),  Prdeis,  ii.  489. 

Laurent  {Law  of  even  numbers  of  atoms  ;  nature  of  the  elements  in  the  free  state  ; 
monads  and  dyads),  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. '[3]  xviii.  266  (1846);  Chemical  Method,  46—96, 
et  passim. 

Wurtz  {Compound  ammonias),  Compt.  rend,  xxviii.  233,  323  (1849);  xxix.  169; 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx.  443  ;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii.  90. 

Hofmann  {Compound  ammonias),  PhiL  Trans.  1850,  i.  93;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii. 
279. 

Williamson  {Mixed  ethers,  etherification),  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  106,  229  (1851). 
Williamson  {Constitution  of  salts),  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ix.  350  (1851). 
Gerhardt  and  Chancel  {Constitution  of  organic  compounds),  Compt.  chim.  (1851), 
vii.  65. 

Gerhardt  {Basicity  of  acids),  Compt.  chim.  (1851),  vii.  129. 

Gerhardt  {Anhydrous  organic  acids ;  classijication  by  types),  Compt.  rend,  xxxiv. 
755,  902  (1852);  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  127,  226;  more  fully  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xixvii.  285  ;  Dumas's  Koport,  Compt.  rend,  xxx^^.  505. 

Berthelot  {Synthesis  of  fats;  nature  of  glycerine),  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xli.  216 
(1853—54). 

Odling  {Constitution  of  salts  ;  polyatomic  radicles),  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vii.  1  (1854). 
Wurtz  {Theory  of  glycerine-compounds ;  polyatomic  radicles),  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xliii.  493  (1855). 

Wurtz  {Mixed  radicles),  ibid.  xliv.  275. 

Gerhardt  and  Chiozza  {Amides),  ibid.  xlvi.  129  (1855 — 56). 

H.  L.  Buff  {Polyatomic  radicles),  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  viii.  188  (1856). 

Wurtz  {Diatomic  alcohols),  Compt.  rend,  xliii.  199;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.  110;  mora 
fully,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Iv.  400  (1856—59). 

Kekul6  {Mixed  tyjics,  radicles,  &c.),  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  129  (1857). 

Kekul^  {Ditto;  tetratomic  character  of  carbon),  ibid.  cvi.  129  (1858). 

Couper  {Atomicity  of  carbon  and  oxygen),  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  liii.  504  (1858); 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  46  (here  followed  by  critique  by  Buttlerow,  1859). 

K.olhe  {Constitution  of  lactic  acid),  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  257  (1859) ;  same  subject, 
ibid,  cxiii.  223  (1860). 

Foster  {Nature  of  radicles  and  types),  Brit.  Assoc.  Eeports,  1859,  1. 

Wurtz  {Basicity  of  acids),  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  li.  342  (1859). 

Cahours  {Combining  capacity  of  the  elements;  li?nits  cf  combination),  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  Iviii.  5  (1860). 

Frankland  {Same  subject),  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  177  (1S60). 

Wurtz  {Constitution  of  lactic  acid),  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lix.  161  (1860). 

Cahours  {Same  subject),  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xii.  257  (1861). 

Buttlerow  {Atomicity  of  the  elements),  Zeitsclir.  Chem.  Pharm.  iv.  649  (1861). 

Erlenmeyer  {Same  subject),  ibid.  v.  18  (1862). 

Kolbe  {Classification  of  orgeinic  bodies).  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  293  (1860); 
Critical  remarks  by  Wurtz,  Eep.  Chim.  pure,  ii.  354. 

Laurent,  Methode  de  Chimie,  1844  ;  Cavendish  Society's  translation,  1855. 

Gerhardt,  Trait6  de  Chimie  organique,  4  vols.  1853—56;  especially  i.  pp.  121 — 
142,  iv.  pp.  561—808. 

Kekuld,  Lehrbuch  der  organischen  Chemie,  vol.  i,  (1859 — 61). 

Odling,  Manual  of  Chemistry,  part  i.  (1861).  G.C.  F. 

CXiAUSTHAIiXTE.    Native  selenide  of  lead.    (See  Lead.) 

CIiAY.  This  term  is  applied  to  hydrous  silicates  of  aluminium,  produced  for  the 
most  part  by  the  decomposition  of  felspar  rocks,  and  generally  mixed  with  small  quan- 
tities of  other  substances,  chiefly  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  clays  exhibit 
the  following  general  characters :  — They  are  opaque,  non-crystallised  bodies,  suiR- 
ciently  soft  to  be  scratched  by  iron  ;  they  have  a  dull  or  even  earthy  fracture ;  they 
exhale,  when  breathed  on,  a  peculiar  smell  called  argillaceous.  The  clays  form  with 
water  a  plastic  paste,  possessing  considerable  tenacity,  which  hardens  with  heat,  so  as 
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to  strike  fire  with  steel.  Marls  and  chalks  also  soften  in  water,  but  their  paste  is  not 
tenacious,  nor  does  it  acquire  a  siliceous  hardness  in  the  fire.  The  affinity  of  the 
clays  for  moisture  is  manifested  by  their  sticking  to  the  tongue,  and  by  the  intense 
heat  necessary  to  make  them  perfectly  dry.  Those  which  contain  iron  turn  red  when 
burnt.  Clay  is  often  mixed  with  quartz,  and  contains  fine  particles  of  felspar,  mica,  and 
beryl,  showing  that  it  has  been  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  felspar  or  granite. 
The  principal  varieties  of  clay  are  the  following : 

1.  Porcelain  earth,  the  kaolin  of  the  Chinese. — This  mineral  is  friable,  meagre  to  the 
touch,  and,  when  pure,  forms  with  difiiculty  a  paste  with  water.  It  is  infusible  in  a 
porcelain  furnace.  It  is  of  a  pure  white,  verging  sometimes  upon  the  yellow  or  fiesli- 
red.  Some  varieties  exhibit  particles  of  mica,  which  betray  their  origin  to  be  from 
felspar  or  graphite  granite.  Porcelain  clay  scarcely  adheres  to  the  tongue.  Specific 
gravity  2-2.  The  average  composition  of  kaolin,  when  separated  from  free  silica  and 
undecomposed  felspar,  is  47  per  cent,  silica,  40  alumina,  and  13  water,  agreeing 
with  the  formula  Al'0'.2SiO'  +■  2  aq.  It  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  from  orthoclase, 
K-O.Al*0^.68iO^,  by  abstraction  of  the  whole  of  the  potash  and  2  of  the  silica,  and 
addition  of  2  at.  water.  Some  varieties,  however,  exhibited  a  different  composition ; 
thus  the  kaolin  of  Passau  contains,  according  to  Fuchs,  43-65  per  cent.  SiO^  35-93  APO', 
I'OO  Fe'O',  and  18-50  water,  besides  0-88  carbonate  of  calcium,  a  composition  which 
may  be  approximately  represented  by  the  formula  4APO'.9SiO-+ 12aq.  Porcelain 
clay  from  Gutenberg,  near  Halle,  contains,  according  to  Bley,  39-02  SiO^,  45-00  Al'O', 
and  lO'OO  water,  together  with  0-07  carbonate  of  calcium,  3-32  carbonate  of  magnesium, 
and  0-19  sesquioxide  of  iron,  agreeing  approximately  with  2Al*0^3SiO^ -i-  3aq.  (Ram- 
melsherff's  Mineralchemie,  p.  574).  In  two  specimens  of  Chinese  kaolin,  Ebelmen 
and  Salv^tat  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xxxi.  257)  found  73-4  and  80-7  SiO^,  44-5  APO',  14-4 
and  12-0  water;  in  these  the  quantity  of  silica  is  twice  as  great,  in  proportion  to  the 
alumina,  as  in  the  ordinary  formula  of  kaolin  (Dana,  ii  250).  Kaolin  is  found  in 
primitive  mountains,  amid  blocks  of  granite,  forming  interposed  strata.  Kaolins  are 
sometimes  preceded  by  beds  of  a  micaceous  rock  of  the  texture  of  gneiss,  but  red  and 
very  friable.  This  remarkable  disposition  has  been  observed  in  the  kaolin  quarries  of 
China,  in  those  of  Alen9on,and  of  St.  Yrieux,  near  Limoges.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese 
kaolins  are  whiter  and  more  unctuous  to  the  touch  than  those  of  Europe.  The  Saxon 
has  a  slight  tint  of  yellow  or  carnation,  which  disappears  in  the  fire,  and  therefore  is 
not  owing  to  metallic  impregnation.  At  St.  Yrieux,  the  kaolin  is  in  a  stratum,  and 
also  in  a  vein,  amid  blocks  of  granite,  or  rather  the  felspar  rock  which  the  Chinese 
call  petuntze.  The  Cornish  kaolin  is  very  white  and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  is 
obviously  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  felspar  of  granite. 

2.  Potters'  clay,  or  plastic  clay. — The  clays  of  this  variety  are  compact,  smooth,  and 
almost  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  may  be  polished  by  the  finger  when  they  are  dry. 
They  have  a  great  affinity  for  water,  form  a  tenacious  paste,  and  adhere  strongly  to 
the  tongue.  The  paste  of  some  is  even  slightly  transparent.  They  acquire  great  so- 
lidity, but  are  infusible  in  the  porcelain  furnace.  This  property  distinguishes  them 
from  the  common  clays  employed  for  coarse  earthenware.  Some  of  them  remain  white,  or 
become  so  in  a  high  heat ;  others  turn  red.  Specific  gravity  about  2.  The  slaty  potters' 
clay  of  Werner  has  a  dark  ash-grey  colour ;  principal  fracture  imperfectly  conchoidal, 
cross  fracture  earthy ;  fragments  tabular,  rather  light ;  it  feels  more  greasy  than 
common  potters'  clay.  Vauquelin's  analysis  of  the  plastic  clay  of  Forges-les-Eaux, 
employed  for  making  glass-house  pots,  as  well  as  pottery,  gave  16  alumina,  63  silica, 
1  lime,  8  iron,  and  10  water.  Another  potters'  clay  gave  33-2  and  43-5,  of  alumina  and 
silica,  with  3-5  lime. 

Fire-clay  is  a  very  refractory  plastic  clay,  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-bricks, 
glass-house  pots,  &c.  In  this  coimtry  it  lies  immediately  beneath  the  coal,  each  bed 
of  which  rests  upon  a  stratum  of  this  clay,  hence  called  in  the  mining  districts  undir- 
clay.    The  Stourbridge  clay  is  of  this  character.    (See  Fiee-Clat.) 

3.  Loam. — This  is  an  impure  potters'  clay  mixed  with  mica  and  iron  ochre.  Colour 
yellowish-grey,  often  spotted  yellow  and  brown.  Massive,  with  a  dull  glimmering 
lustre  from  scales  of  mica.  Adheres  pretty  strongly  to  the  tongue,  and  feels  slightly 
greasy.    Its  density  is  inferior  to  the  preceding. 

4.  Variegated  clay  is  striped  or  spotted  with  white,  red,  or  yellow.  Massive,  with  an 
earthy  fracture,  verging  on  slaty.  Shining  streak.  Very  soft,  sometimes  even  friable. 
Feels  slightly  greasy,  and  adheres  a  little  to  the  tongue.  Sectile.  It  is  found  in 
Upper  Lusatia. 

5.  Slate  clay. — Colour  grey,  or  greyish-yellow.  Massive.  Lustre  dull  or  glim- 
mering from  interspersed  mica.  Fracture  slaty,  approaching  sometimes  to  earthy. 
Fragments  tabidar.  Opaque,  soft,  sectile,  and  easily  broken.  Specific  gravity  2-6. 
Adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  breaks  down  in  water.  It  is  found  along  with  coal,  and  in 
the  fioetz  trap  formation. 
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6.  Cla^stonc.  —  Colour  grey,  of  various  shades,  sometimes  red,  and  spotted  or 
striped.  Massive.  Lustre  dull,  with  a  fine  earthy  fracture,  passing  into  fine-grained 
uneven,  slaty,  or  splintery.  Opaque,  soft,  and  easily  broken.  Does  not  adhere  to  the 
tongue,  and  is  meagre  to  the  touch.  It  has  been  found  on  the  top  of  the  Pentland 
hills  in  Scotland,  and  in  Germany. 

7.  Adhesive  slate. — Colour  light  greenish-grey.  Internal  lustre  dull ;  fracture  in 
the  large,  slaty ;  in  the  small,  fine  earthy.  Fragments  slaty.  Opaque.  Streak 
shining.  Sectile.  Easily  broken  or  exfoliated.  Adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue,  and 
absorbs  water  rapidly,  with  emission  of  air  bubbles  and  a  crackling  sound.  It  is 
found  at  Montmartre,  near  Paris,  between  blocks  of  impure  gypsum,  in  large  straight 
plates  like  sheets  of  pasteboard ;  also  at  Menilmontant,  enclosing  meniHte.  Klaproth's 
analysis  gives  62'5  silica,  8  magnesia,  O'o  alumina,  0'25  lime,  4  oxide  of  iron,  22 
water,  and  075  charcoal.    Its  specific  gravity  is  2'08. 

8.  PoUshivg  slate  of  Werner. — Colour  cream-yellow,  in  alternate  stripes.  Massit  e. 
Lustre  dull.  Slaty  fracture.  Fragments  tabular.  Very  soft,  and  adheres  to  the 
tongue.  Smooth,  but  meagre  to  the  touch.  Specific  gravity  in  its  dry  state  0'6  ; 
when  imbued  with  moisture  1'9.  It  has  been  found  only  in  Bohemia.  Its  consti- 
tuents are,  79  silica,  1  alumina,  1  lime,  4  oxide  of  iron,  and  14  water. 

9.  Common  clay  may  be  considered  to  be  the  same  as  loam. — Besides  the  above,  we 
have  the  analyses  of  some  pure  clays,  the  results  of  which  show  a  very  minute  quan- 
tity of  silica,  and  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  Thus,  in  one  analysed  by  Bii- 
cholz,  there  was  1  silica,  31  alumina,  0-5  lime,  0'5  oxide  of  iron,  21 '5  sulplmric  acid, 
45  water,  and  To  loss.  Simon  found  19'35  sulphuric  acid  in  100  pts.  These  claya 
must  be  regarded  as  basic  sulphates  of  aluminium.  U. 

For  analysis  of  various  clays,  see  Ure's  Uktionary  of  Arts,  Mativfacturcs  and  Mi?!es, 
i.  691. 

CZsAV-SXiilTB.  ArgUlaccoiis  schist ;  the  Argilliie  of  Kirwan. — Colour  bluish- 
grey  and  greyish-black  of  various  shades.  Massive.  Internal  lustre  shining  or  pearly. 
Fracture  foliated.  Fragments  tabular.  Streak  greenish-white.  Opaque.  Soft.  Sec- 
tile.  Easily  broken.  Sonorous  when  struck  with  a  hard  body.  Specific  gravity  2'7. 
Its  constituents  are  48 '6  silica,  23'5  alumina,  1"6  magnesia,  11'3  sesquioxide  of  iron,  0-5 
oxide  of  manganese,  4'7  potash,  0-3  carbon,  O'l  sulphur,  7'6  water  and  volatile  matter. 
Clay -slate  melts  easily  before  the  blowpipe  into  a  shining  scoria.  This  mineral  is  ex- 
tensively distributed,  forming  part  of  both  primitive  and  transition  mountains.  The 
great  bods  of  it  are  often  cut  across  by  thin  seams  of  quartz  or  carlionate  of  lime, 
which  divide  them  into  rhomboi'dal  masses.  Good  slates  should  not  imbibe  water.  If 
they  do,  they  soon  decompose  by  the  weather.  U. 

CZ.A.Y  IROW-SXOWE.    See  Iron. 

CIiA.VITE.  A  mineral  from  Peru,  occurring  crystallised  and  as  a  crust  |  of  an 
inch  tliick  on  quartz.  It  appears  to  be  composed  of  the  sulpharsenites  of  copper  and 
sulphantimonites  of  copper  and  lead.  The  crystals  belong  to  tlie  regidar  system,  being 
combinations  of  the  tetrahedron  with  the  rhombic  dodecahedron.  Colour  blackish- 
grey.  Streak  the  same.  Lustre  metallic.  Hardness  =  2-5.  Sectile.  Molts  easily 
before  the  blowpipe,  and  gives  the  reactions  of  lead,  arsenic,  and  antimony.  With 
soda  it  yields  a  metallic  globule,  which  becomes  duU  on  cooling.  Possibly  a  pseudo- 
morph  of  fahl-ore.    (W.  J.  Taylor,  SilL  Am.  J.  [2]  xxix.  367.) 

CX.EA.VACE  OP  CHYSTAIiS.    See  Chystallogeaphy. 

CZ.Si^VZ.AU'SITz:.    Soda-felspar.    (See  Felspab.) 

CIiEOPHATTE.    Syn.  with  blende  or  native  sulphide  of  zinc.    (See  Zinc). 

CIjiil\Ti\.TIS-G AIVIPHOR.  The  young  branches  of  Cle?natis  fla)nmnla,  CI.  vi- 
tcdha,  CI.  viticcUa,  CI.  erecta,  &c.,  yield  by  distillation  with  water,  a  liqmd  which  has  a 
sharp  taste,  a  pungent  odour  of  radish,  and  reddens  the  skin  ;  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  loses  its  acidity,  and  if  left  to  stand  in  closed  vessels,  deposits  white  scales  and 
flocks  of  clematis-camphor.    (Braconnot,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  vi.  734.) 

CIjEIVIATITIN.  a  bitter  substance,  perhaps  C°H'°0'',  obtained  by  Walz  from 
the  root  oi  Aristolochia  cleviatitis  (i.  357). 

CIiXN'GnXil.N'ia'XTE.    Syn.  with  Mabgaeite  {q.  v.) 

ClalM'KSTOXI'E  or  PHON'OXiITE  is  a  compact  felspathic  rock,  of  greyish  colour 
and  smooth  fracture,  clinking  when  struck  with  a  hammer,  somewhat  like  a  metal. 
Specific  gravity  =2-2  — 2'4. 

CIiXXroCHKORE.  A  mineral  having  the  same  composition  as  chlorite  (i.  913), 
but  differing  from  it  in  crystalline  form,  inasmuch  as  it  belongs  to  the  trimetric  system, 
whereas  chlorite  is  rhombohedral.    The  crystals  of  clinoehlore  axe  hemiliedral,  and 
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have  a  micaceous  structure,  tlie  crystallising  planes  often  forming  equilateral  triangles. 
It  is  optically  biaxial,  the  angle  between  the  axes  being  84:°  30'  (or  80°  to  86°) ;  the 
plane  of  the  axes  is  perpendicular  to  the  cleayage-surface,  but  the  two  axes  are  un- 
equally inclined  to  this  surface,  one  at  54°  the  other  at  30°.  It  occurs  in  large  crystals, 
usually  having  a  rhombohedral  aspect,  and  in  plates  ;  often  compounded,  the  crystals 
giving  a  second  pair  of  optical  axes,  making  an  angle  of  60°  with  the  other.  Specific 
gravity  about  2'714r.  Hardness  2 — 2-5.  Lustre  somewhat  pearly.  Colour  olive- 
green.    Transparent,  unless  in  thick  plates.    Somewhat  elastic. 

Anali/ses. — a,  b,  from  Chester  coimty,  Pennsylvania,  by  W.  J.  Craw  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2] 
xiii.  222) ;  c,  from  Lisgau,  Bavaria,  Kobell  (Gel.  Anzeige,  1854,  No.  43) : 


SiO=i       Al*03      Fe'O'     Cr'O'      Mg'O  H^O 
a.  31-34       17-47       3-85       1-69       33-44       12-60  =  100-39 


 ,  ' 

b.  31-78  22-71  33-64       12-60  =  10072 

c.  33-49       15-87       2-30       0-55       32-94       11-50  Fe^O  4-25  =  100-40 


Before  the  blowpipe  it  behaves  Hke  cldorite,  showing  traces  of  fusion  on  the  edges. 
(Dana,  ii.  294.) 

CIiI^OCIiASi:.    Svn.  with  Abichite  (i.  1). 

CXfXIirTOlTXTS.  Si.ybertite,  Holmcsite,  Chri/sophane. — A  silicate  found  at  Amity, 
New  York,  in  limestone  connected  with  sei^entine,  together  with  augite,  hornblende, 
spinel,  and  graphite.  It  forms  small  tabular  crystals  or  foliated  masses,  sometimes 
lamellar,  radiate.  Stru  jture  thin,  foliated,  or  micaceous,  parallel  to  the  base.  According 
to  Broithaupt,  the  crystals  are  monoclinic,  with  the  angles  between  the  lateral  planes 
=  94°.  Specific  gTuvity  =  3 — 3-1.  Hardness  =  4 — 5.  Lustre  pearly,  submetaUic. 
Colour  reddish-brown,  yellowish  or  copper-red.  Streak  uncoloured,  or  sHghtly  yel- 
lowish or  greyish.    Folia  brittle. 

Closely  allied  to  elintonite  are  XanthophylUte,  from  Slatoust  in  the  Ural,  where  it 
occurs  in  implanted  globules,  and  in  columnar  or  lamellar  individuals,  sometimes  en- 
closing small  hexagonal  crystals  secondary  to  a  rhombic  prism,  and  Disterrite  or  Bran- 
disite,  occurring  in  the  Fassa  valley,  Tyrol,  in  hexagonal  prisms  of  specific  gravity 
3-042 — 5-051,  and  hardness  =  5  on  the  base,  6 — 6-5  on  the  sides. 

Analyses. — <?,  Seyberi/f.e,  by  Clemson  (SHI.  Am.  J.  xxiv.  171).-  b,  Hohnesitc,  by 
Richardson  (Rec.  Gen.  Sci.  May,  1836).— o,  Clintonite,  by  Brush  (SiU.  Am.  J. 
[2]  xviii.  407).— fZ,  XantJiophyUitc,  by  G.  Rose  (Pogg.  Ann.  i.  654). — d,  Disterrite  or 
Brandisite,  by  Kobell  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xli.  154): 


Si02 

Zr02 

Al»03 

Fe»03 

Mn^O 

Mg20 

Ca20 

K20 

Na^O 

H20 

F 

n. 

17-0 

37-6 

5-5 

24-3 

10-7 

3'6 

98-7 

b. 

19-35 

205 

44-75 

4-80 

1-35 

9-05 

11  45 

4-55 

0-90 

98  2E 

c. 

20-18 

0-19 

38-90 

3-87 

21-25 

13.52 

0-29 

1-14 

1-04 

100-41 

a. 

16-30 

43-95 

2-81 

19-31 

13-26 

0-61 

4-33 

100-57 

e. 

20- 00 

43-22 

3-CO 

25-01 

4-00 

0-57 

360 

100 

These  results  may  be  approximately  represented  by  the  following  formulae,  in  which 
M  denotes  a  uni-equivalent  and  R  a  sesquiequivalent  metal :  — 

CUntonite  (Seybertite,  Holmesite)      .    2]VP0.3Si02+ 2(3M20.2R^O') 

Xanthophyllite  211^0.38102  +  3(3M'0.2B^O')  +  3aq. 

Disterrite  2M20.3SiO- +  4(M=0.R'03)  +  2aq. 

It  is  doubtfvd  whether  either  of  these  minerals  has  been  found  in  an  unaltered  state. 

CUntonite  is  infusible  before  the  blo-wpipe,  but  loses  its  bro-wn  colour  and  becomes 
opaque  ;  heated  in  a  flask  it  gives  oflF  neutral  water.  It  is  completely  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Xanthophyllite  yields  green  glasses  -with  fluxes :  it  is  decomposed  by  acids,  like 
clintonite,  but  much  less  easUy. 

Disterrite  when  heated  gives  oiF  water,  which  is  neutral  or  alkaline,  according  as 
the  specimen  is  fi-esh  or  has  turned  red-brown  by  weathering.  Before  the  blowpipe  it 
becomes  turbid  and  greyish-white,  but  does  not  fuse  ;  with  fluxes  it  gives  the  reac- 
tions of  iron  and  silica.  It  is  not  sensibly  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  sul- 
phuric acid  decomposes  it  when  heated  with  it  for  some  time.  {Eammdberg' s 
Mineral ckemh ,  p.  848.— Dana,  ii.  297.) 

CXiO'tTDS  are  masses  of  air  which  contain  innumerable  minute  particles  of  sus- 
pended water  condensed  from  a  state  of  vapour,  and  thus  assume  the  appearance  of 
white  or  misty  bodies.  The  forms  of  clouds,  which  of  course  depend  on  the  form  and 
motions  of  the  mass  of  air,  were  first  properly  classified  by  Howard,  {Bees'  Ci/clopredia, 
art.  Cloud;  Nicholson' s  Journal,  1811,  xxx.  35 — 62  ;  or  Howard's  Climate  of  London. 
2ud  ed.  vol.  i-),  whose  arrangement  we  may  thus  shortly  describe 
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Cirrus. — Parallel,  floxiious,  or  diverging  fibres,  commonly  called  marc-tails,  occur- 
ring most  distinctly  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  but  sometimes  originating 
from  large  masses  of  other  cloud  at  lower  elevations.  The  adjective  cirrose  may  be 
applied  to  any  streaked  appearance  in  clouds. 

Cnnndus.  —  Convex  or  conical  heaps,  increasing  upward  from  a  horizontal  base. 
This  is  the  most  almndant  f(5rm  of  cloud,  generally  appearing  during  the  day  at  a 
moderate  elevation,  and  moving  along  with  the  current  next  the  eartli. 

Stratus. — A  widely  extended  continuous  horizontal  sheet,  either  lying  upon  tlio  sur- 
face of  the  earth  as  a  mist,  or  elevated  at  any  height  in  the  atmosphere. 

Cirrostratus.~S\.va.tas  streaked  ■with  the  fibres  of  the  ein-us.  This  form  of  cloud, 
generally  occurring  at  a  gi-eat  elevation,  and  consisting,  therefore,  of  particles  of  ice, 
is  the  cause  of  solar  and  lunar  halos,  and  also  of  the  parhelion  anil  paraselene. 

Cumtdostratus. — A  cumulus  the  summit  of  which  spreads  laterally,  producing  an 
anvil-shaped  cloud.    This  kind  of  cloud  is  very  likely  to  turn  to  the  following: 

Nimbus,  Cuinulo-cirro-stratus,  Rain,  or  Thundercloud  is  a  cloud  or  system  of  clouds 
forming  a  great  sheet  or  mass,  mostly  eumulose,  but  with  lateral  stratose  extensions, 
and  wdth  tufts  of  cirrus  spreading  from  tlie  summit.  It  indicates  a  great  distur- 
bance of  the  atmosphere,  caused  by  a  violent  upward  cui-rent  in  the  centre  of  the 
cloud,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by  wind  or  squalls. 

The  following  further  statements  are  on  the  authority  of  Howard. 

The  curind us  has  the  densest  structure,  and  is  formed  in  the  lower  atmosphere.  A  small 
irregular  spot  first  appears,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  nucleus  on  which  the  mass  increases. 
The  lower  surface  continues  irregularly  plane,  while  the  upper  rises  into  conical  or  hemi- 
spherical heap.s,  which  may  afterwards  long  continue  nearly  of  the  same  bulk,  or  rapidly 
rise  into  anountains.  They  will  begin,  in  fair  weather,  to  form  some  hours  after 
sunrise,  arrive  at  their  maximum  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  afternoon,  then  go  on 
diminishing,  and  totally  disperse  about  sunset.  Previous  to  rain,  the  cumulus  increases 
rapidly,  appears  lower  in  the  atmosphere,  and  witli  its  surface  full  of  loose  fleeces  or 
protuberances.  The  formation  of  large  cumuli  to  leeward  in  a  strong  wind  indicates 
the  approach  of  a  calm  with  rain.  When  they  do  not  disappear  or  subside  about  sunset, 
but  continue  to  rise,  thunder  is  to  be  expected  in  the  night. 

The  stratus  has  a  mean  degree  of  density,  and  is  the  lowest  of  clouds,  its  inferior 
surface  commonly  resting  on  the  earth  or  water.  This  is  properly  the  cloud  of  night, 
appearing  about  sunset.  It  comprehends  all  those  creeping  mists,  which  in  calm 
weather  ascend  in  spreading  sheets  (like  an  inundation  of  water),  from  the  bottom 
of  valleys  and  the  surfaces  of  lakes  and  rivers.  On  the  return  of  the  sun,  the  level 
surface  of  this  cloud  begins  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  cumulus,  the  whole  at  the 
same  time  separating  from  the  ground.  Tlie  continuity  is  next  destroyei!,  and  the 
cloud  ascends  and  evaporates,  or  passes  off  with  the  appearance  of  the  nascent  cumulus. 
This  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  prognostic  of  fair  weather. 

The  cirrus  having  continued  for  some  time  increasing  or  stationary,  usually  passes 
either  to  the  cirro-cumulus  or  the  cirro-stratus,  at  the  same  time  descending  to  a 
lower  station  in  the  atmosphere.  This  modification  forms  a  very  beautiful  sky,  is  fr(^- 
quent  in  summer,  and  attendant  on  warm  and  di'y  weather.  The  cirro-stratus,  when 
seen  in  the  distance,  frequently  gives  the  idea  of  slioals  of  fish.  It  precedes  wind 
and  rain,  is  seen  in  the  intervals  of  storms,  and  sometimes  alternates  with  the  cirro- 
cumulus  in  the  same  cloud,  when  the  diflferent  evolutions  form  a  curious  spectacle. 
A  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  weather  likely  to  ensue,  by  observing  which 
modification  prevails  at  last. 

Howard  did  not  explain  the  special  causes  of  forms  of  clouds  above  described,  nor 
c:'.n  wo  point  to  more  than  one  or  two  attempts  at  all  sound  and  scientific  to  accom- 
plish this.  In  two  papers,  however,  in  the  Phitosophiccd  Magazine  (4th  ser.  xiv.  22  ; 
XV.  241),  it  is  shown,  by  analogical  experiments  with  liquids,  that  the  cirrus  arises  from 
the  incerfiltration  of  masses  of  air  saturated  with  moisture,  and  not  in  equilibrium; 
the  stratus,  from  mixture  or  contact  of  layers  of  air  tranquilly  moving  on  or  lying 
over  each  other,  while  the  cumulus  arises  from  the  violent  ascent  of  columns  of  air 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  nimbus,  rain,  or  thundercloud  apipears  to  be  formed  in  like 
manner. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  nature  of  clouds  from  which  slow  long-continued  rain 
falls,  as  it  so  commonly  does  in  London,  but  the  cloud  is  probably  for  the  most  part 
stratose. 

More  particular  accounts  of  the  phenomena  of  the  clouds  and  weather  must  be 
sought  in  works  on  meteorology,  among  which  by  far  the  most  philosophical  and  reliable, 
is  yir  J.  Herschel's  Essay  on  Meteorology  (Encyc.  Brit.  8th  ed.).  To  this  Essay 
we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  following  remarks. 

It  is  more  within  the  pro^dnce  of  the  chemist  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  matter 
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of  clouds.  Meteorologists  have  generally  assumed,  as  an  unsupported  dogma,  that 
cloud  particles  are  small  vesicles  or  watery  bubbles.  Saussure,  indeed,  is  said  to  have 
examined  these  vesicles  in  the  mists  of  high  mountains,  and  to  have  found  them  vary 
in  si^e  from  inch  to  the  inch,  occasionally  however  attaining  the  size  of  a 
pea.  Now  although  no  observer  is  in  general  more  deservedly  trusted  than  Saussure, 
his  unsupported  announcements  must  not  always  be  adopted  as  conclusive,  and  we  are 
quite  unaware  of  any  one  else  having  witnessed  vesicles  of  appreciable  size  floating  in 
the  air  and  forming  clouds  or  mists.  It  is  also  stated  {Graham' s  Elements,  2ud  ed. 
i.  314),  that  the  vesicles  may  be  observed  by  a  lens  of  an  inch  focal  length,  over  the 
dark  surface  of  hot  tea  or  coffee,  mixed  with  an  occasional  solid  drop,  which  contrasts 
with  them.  Having  tried  this,  we  witnessed  a  white  dust  of  watery  particles  of 
uniform  size,  blowing  about  over  the  surface  of  the  colFee,  or  rising  in  little  wreaths 
and  whirlwinds  like  dust  on  a  windy  day,  but  we  saw  no  drops  appearing  solid  as  con- 
trasted with  the  rest,  and  were  inclined  to  consider  them  all  solid  particles  of  about 
the  diameter  of  inch.  No  one  has  ever  suggested  how  the  vesicles  are  formed, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  any  possible  mode  of  their  formation. 

In  favour  of  the  vesicular  theory,  it  may  be  urged  that  rainbows  are  at  least  very 
seldom  produced  when  the  sun  shines  on  cloud  or  on  steam,  although  a  rainbow  is  ex- 
hibited under  such  circumstances  by  the  minutest  rain  and  by  spray  from  a  fountain 
or  waterfall.  Sir  J.  Herschel  suggests  that  the  particles  may  be  of  an  order  of  small- 
ness  comparable  to  the  lengths  of  the  Hght-undulations,  which  are  on  an  average 
about  5fi^  inch  long.  Hence,  he  infers,  the  refractions  and  reflections  of  light  which 
cause  the  rainbow  would  not  take  place.  (See  also  Eaillard,  Comptes  Eendus, 
xHii.  906.) 

The  existence  of  vesicular  vapour  of  water  seems,  however,  to  have  been  disproved 
by  tlie  microscopic  observations  of  Dr.  A.  Waller  (Phil.  Trans,  cxxxvii.  [1847] 
p.  23),  which  later  writers  have  overlooked.  Steam  being  thrown  upon  a  surface  of 
Canada  balsam,  the  particles  of  water  became  fixed  and  were  easily  examined  in  the 
microscope.  It  was  concluded  that  wlienever  we  are  enabled  to  inspect  the  minutest 
particles  of  water  arising  from  condensed  steam  or  vapours,  they  consist  of  minute 
liquid  globules  without  any  appearance  of  internal  cavity. 

The  suspension  of  the  clouds  is  in  no  way  mysterious,  and  arises  only  from  the 
enormous  comparative  resistance  which  the  air  offers  to  the  motion  of  a  very  minute 
body,  as  Prof.  Stokes  has  lately  shown  (Cambridge  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  viii.  ix.)  A 
globide  of  water  of  the  diameter  of  i"oh,  in  falling  through  the  air,  would  have  the 
maximum  velocity  of  about  -067  inch  per  second,  which  is  quite  inappreciable  com- 
pared with  the  ascensional  movement  of  the  air,  which  is  generally  taking  place 
ill  all  large  masses  of  cloud.  The  watery  particles,  or  the  air,  generally  both,  must 
then  be  in  motion  in  every  cloud.    (See  also  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Iv.  [1765]  p.  162.) 

No  satisfactory  reason  has  ever  been  given  why  the  clouds  only  sometimes  dis- 
charge rain,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  if  all  the  particles  were  of  equal  size,  they 
would  all  subside  at  exactly  the  same  rate,  and  no  collisions  could  take  place.  But  if 
a  further  set  of  particles  were  precipitated  of  a  different  size  they  would  move  at  a 
different  rate,  and  encounter  the  other  particles ;  many  particles  would  thus  coalesce 
into  drops  of  sufficient  size  to  fall  rapidly,  and  receiving  accretions  in  their  passage 
through  the  air,  reach  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  rain.  The  coalescence  of  minute 
globules  vastly  diminishes  their  surface  as  compared  with  their  bulk  ;  it  is  easy  then 
to  understand  how  electric  tension  existing  on  the  surface  of  cloud  particles  is  so  in- 
tensified when  rain  falls  as  to  occasion  lightning.  Tliis  theory  of  the  thundercloud 
was  suggested  as  early  as  1752  by  Eeles  (Phil.  Trans,  p.  527),  and  it  is  repeated  in 
the  papers  in  the  Vhilosoplikcd  Magazine  before  referred  to. 

There  are  two  principal  ways  in  which  cloud  particles  are  produced  : 

1.  A  gas  in  changing  its  volume  also  changes  its  temperature,  and  may  thus  be 
unable  to  sustain  in  the  gaseous  state  all  the  aqueous  vapour  which  is  diffused  through 
it.  Thus,  if  the  air  within  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  be  moist,  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pump  will  produce  a  visible  mist.  In  the  atmosphere,  by  far  the  largest  masses  of  clouds 
are  thus  produced  by  columns  of  air  rising,  and  consequently  expanding  and  growing 
cold  as  they  rise.  Pogs,  it  is  also  said,  may  be  produced  at  the  surface  by  sudden 
changes  of  barometric  pressure. 

2.  Two  masses  of  moist  air  of  different  temperatures  will  not,  when  mixed,  sustain 
the  whole  of  the  contained  vapour  in  the  gaseous  state  :  for  the  maximum  tension  of 
aqueous  vapour  varies  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  temperature.  Heuce  the  mean  ten- 
sion of  vapour  on  mixing,  will  always  be  higher  than  the  tension  possible  at  the  mean 
temperature,  and  vapoiu'  will  be  condensed  until  tlie  two  are  equalised.  Thus  arise 
the  cirrose  and  stratose  forms  of  cloud,  from  the  mixing  of  bodies  of  air  under  various 
circumstances. 

Gases  have  but  an  inappreciable  power  of  conducting  heat.    A  cold  surface  may 
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nideed  conJense  vapoTir  from  the  air,  as  in  the  formation  of  dew,  but  the  water  con- 
densed will  all  attach  itself  to  the  cold  surface,  and  no  cloud-particles  will  be  produced. 

Dr.  Tyndall  having  lately  proved  that  gases  may  radiate  heat,  it  ia  possible  that  clouds 
may  be  produced  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  atmosphere  by  slow  radiation.    "W.  S.  J. 

CXiOVSS,  OH  or.    Gcvnirznelkenol. — This  oil,  obtained  by  distilling  with 

water  the  buds  and  flower-stalks  of  the  clove-tree,  Eugenia  caryophi/Uata,  or 
Cm-iio'phjUus  aromatkns,  L.,  is  a  mixture  of  eugenic  acid  {q.  v.)  and  a  hydrocarbon, 
C"'II"*,  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  This  hydrocarbon  passes  over  with  vapour  of 
water,  when  the  crude  oil  of  cloves  is  distilled  with  potash-ley.  It  is  highly  refrac- 
tive, has  a  density  of  0-918  at  18°  C,  and  boils  at  142°— 143°.  It  is  not  attacked 
by  alkalis ;  it  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  without  forming  a  crys- 
talline compound  (Ettling,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ix.  68).  Water  distilled  from  cloves 
sometimes  deposits  nacreous  scales  of  eugenin,  a  substance  probably  isomeric  with 
eugenic  acid. 

According  to  Stenhouse  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  103),  the  so-called  oil  of  cinna- 
mon-leaf is  likewise  a  mixture  of  eugenic  acid  and  a  hj-drocarbon,  C'"!!'".  It  has  a 
density  of  0-862,  and  boils  at  160° — 165°  C. ;  it  contains  also  a  small  quantity  of 
benzoic  acid. 

CSiOVORITBRlBI.  A  resinous  body  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
oil  of  cloves. 

CSiUB  moss.    See  LYCopoDruM. 

CXi-ZlTHAXiXTi:.  A  mineral  related  to  analcime  fp.  210),  occurring  in  flesh-red 
vitreiius  crystals  in  the  amygdaloid  of  the  Kilpatrick  Hills.  Specific  gravity  =  2-166. 
Hardness  —  S'S.  Opaque  or  subtranslucont.  Fragile.  Contains  51-27  SiO-,  23-56 
AW,  7-31  Fe'O',  5-13  Na'O,  1-23  Mg-0,  and  1055  water  =  99-05.  (Thomson, 
System  of  Mineralogy,  i.  339.) 

CN'XCXIJ'.  Centaurin.  (Morin,  J.  Chim.  med.  iii.  105;  Scribe,  Compt.  rend. 
XV.  803), — A  bitter  substance  contained  in  Cenianrca  bcnedictus  or  Cnicus  lienedit  t"s 
(Morin);  also  in  the  leaves  of  Centaurca  calcitrajm,  and  in  all  bitter  plants  of  the 
order  Composites,  sub-order  Cynaroce'phaim  (Scribe).  Morin  first  obtained  it  in  an 
impure  state  by  treating  the  alcoholic  extract  of  Ccntcmrea  binedictus  with  etlier, 
evaporating,  precipitating  with  sub-acetate  of  lead,  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid  after 
freeing  it  from  lead,  and  treating  the  residue  -with  ether  and  alcohoL  It  was  after- 
wards obtained  by  Nativelle  and  fui'ther  examined  by  Scribe. 

Cuicin  forms  white  transparent  silky  needles,  inodorous,  having  a  pure  bitter  taste, 
and  neutral  reaction,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  wood-spirit,  very  little  soluble  in 
ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  deflects  the  plane  of  a  polarised  ray  to  the  riglit ; 
[a]  =  +  130-68°  (B ou ehardat).  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  dissolves 
somewhat  more  easily  in  warm  water.  The  solution  is  decomposed  by  continued  boil- 
ing, becoming  turbid  and  afterwards  depositing  a  viscid  body  like  turpentine. 

Cnicin  gives  by  analysis  62-9  per  cent,  carlxin,  7-0  hydrogen,  and  30-1  oxvaon, 
whence  have  been  deduced  the  three  formula;  C"H'»0\  C-^IP^O',  and  C-«H'^0'.  They 
all  agree  pretty  nearly  with  the  analysis,  but  as  there  is  no  means  of  determining  the 
atomic  weight  of  cnicin,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  decide  between  them. 

Cnicin  submitted  to  dry  distillation  gives  off  vapours  and  becomes  carbonised.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  cnicin  -ndth  deep  blood-red  colour,  the  liquid  becoming  blar-k 
when  heated.  Strong  hydi-ochloric  acid  is  coloured  green  by  it ;  if  heat  be  applied, 
the  liquid  turns  bro-wn,  and  oily  drops  collect  on  its  surface,  solidifying  in  a  resinous 
mass  on  cooling. 

COACVXiUK  is  a  term  applied  to  any  viscid  or  curdy  mass  separated  from  a 
liquid,  as  cheese  from  milk,  the  clot  from  blood,  &e. 

COAIi.  Houille.  Steinkohle. — The  vast  masses  of  fossil  fuel  which  are  stored  up 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  in  particular  constitute  so  essential  an  element  of 
our  national  prosperity,  are  undoubtedly  the  result  of  complex  chemical  changes,  acting 
under  varying  circumstances  of  temperature,  pressure,  moisture,  &c.,  either  upon  vege- 
table matter  gro-wing  on  the  spot,  or  upon  the  remains  of  plants  collected  by  the  drift  of 
rivers,  &c.,  into  particular  localities. 

The  vegetable  origin  of  coal  is  beyond  doubt,  nor  can  there  be  any  question  as  to  the 
character  of  the  flora  of  the  carboniferous  era,  about  500  distinct  species,  including 
250  ferns,  having  been  recognised  as  belonging  to  that  period. 

The  discovery  of  distinct  ligneous  structure  in  most  kinds  of  coal  appears,  however, 
to  be  somewliat  questionable  ;  and  although  Bischof  and  others  have  entered  into  in- 
teresting and  highly  valuable  speculations  as  to  the  precise  changes,  by  virtue  of  which 
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■woody  matter  may  be  converted  into  coal,  the  microscopic  and  chemical  examination 
of  the  substances  themselves,  do  not  afford  direct  'proof  of  the  accuracy  of  these  con- 
ceptions. 

The  conversion  of  wood  into  coal,  according  to  Bischof,  may  take  place  in  ioxx  dif- 
ferent ways,  viz. : 

1.  By  separation  of  carbonic  acid  and  Ciirburetted  hydrogen, 

2.  „  ,,        ,,  water. 

3.  „  carburetted  hydrogen  and  water. 

4.  „  „  „  carbonic  acid, 

(For  the  fomiulse  representing  these  changes  we  refer  the  reader  to  Bischof  s  Chemical 
and  Physical  Geology,  vol.  i.  p.  274,  et.  scq.) 

"  When  wood  or  vegetable  matter,  then,  is  buried  under  circumstances  which  allow 
of  the  extrication  of  these  substances  from  it,  in  the  course  of  its  decomposition,  it  must 
become  con  verted  into  coal;  the  extreme  result  of  the  process  being  to  give  us,  first  anthra- 
cite, containing  perhaps  94  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  finally  graphite,  which  is  either 
pure  carbon  itself,  or  that  substance  mingled  with  others  whicli  are  here  excluded  from 
consideration,  as  not  being  among  the  elements  of  wood,  and  which  it  may  have  ac- 
quired from  external  sources  during  tlie  process  of  conversion. 

"  The  great  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas  (choke-damp),  and  carbnretted  hydrogen 
(fire  damp)  met  with  in  coal  mines,  show  tlie  fact  of  the  large  extrication  of  these  sub- 
stances, and  corroborates,  if  need  were,  this  explanation.  Keservoirs  of  these  gases 
in  a  higlily  compressed  state  are  often  found  to  be  pent  up  in  the  crevices  and  cavities 
of  coal  beds.  Some  beds  of  coal  are  so  saturated  wiih  gas,  that  when  they  are  cut 
into,  it  may  be  heard  oozing  from  every  pore  of  the  rock,  and  the  coal  is  called  by 
the  coUiers  '  singing  coal.'  "    (Beete  Jukes,  Manual  of  Geology.) 

The  natural  escape  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  marsh-gas  or  fire-damp  (CH'), 
which  frequently  bursts  forth  in  large  quantities  from  the  seams  of  coal  or  strata  of 
fire-clay  which  divide  them,  is  the  frequent  cause  of  those  terrible  accidents,  of  which 
the  Lund  Hill  Colhery  explosion  in  1857,  and  the  still  more  recent  one  at  Burradon, 
have  been  the  most  calamitous  upon  record. 

The  sudden  issue  of  gas  from  a  blower  in  the  colliery  adjacent  to  that  of  Lund  Hill 
is  thus  described.  "  The  fire-clay  of  the  floor  of  the  seam  was  seen  to  heave  at  dif- 
ferent points  along  the  face,  and  presently  large  fractures  were  made  in  it,  through 
which  gas  was  ejected  with  great  violence  and  with  a  sound  very  similar  to  the  issue 
of  steam  at  a  high  pressure  from  a  boiler."  Subsequent  to  the  explosion  at  Lund 
Hill,  the  pent  up  gas  still  issuing  within  the  mine  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  workings 
supported  two  columns  of  water  30  feet  high,  one  10  feet  and  the  other  lli  feet  dia- 
meter, corresponding  to  a  pressure  of  about  11  lbs.  on  the  square  inch.  This  gas  in  ex- 
ploding renders  unfit  for  respiration  10  times  its  own  bulk  of  air:  hence  the  "after 
damp  "  of  the  miner,  the  vitiated  atmosphere  produced  by  the  explosion,  often  fatal  to 
those  working  in  other  parts  of  the  mine,  or  to  those  who  descend  into  the  pits  without 
proper  precautions,  or  until  ventilation  has  been  sufficiently  re-established. 

"  The  subjoined  tallies,  given  by  Miller,  give  an  idea  of  the  composition  of  wood 
and  will  illustrate  the  progress  of  its  decay.  They  also  furnish  a  synoptic  view  of  the 
composition  of  some  of  the  principal  varieties  of  coal,  in  the  order  of  their  occirrrence 
in  successive  geological  stages.  The  proportion  of  oxygen  diminishes  rapidly  and  that 
of  hydrogen  more  slowly,  as  the  coal  passes  from  lignite  towards  anthracite,  in  which 
form  it  consists  of  nearly  pm-e  carbon." 


Composition  of  Wood  and  Coal. 


Oak-wood. 

Decayed  Oak. 

Dartmoor 
Peat. 

Mexr'can 
Asphalt. 

Lignite  from 
Bovey. 

Boiihead 
Coal. 

Miller. 

Liebig. 

Vaux. 

Regnault. 

Vaux. 

Miller. 

Sp('cific  gravity 

•81 

•849 

1-0G3 

1-129 

1-196 

Coke  per  cent, 
('arbou  . 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen  . 
Sulphur  . 
Ash 

21-3 

50-10 
fi-07 

1    43  68 

■li) 

53-47 
5-19 

1  41-37 

29-30 
54^02 
6-21 
2-30 
28-17 
•56 
9-73 

90 
78-10 
9^30 

1  9-80 

2-8(1 

30-8 
fi6-31 
5-62 
0-56 
22-86 
2-36 
2-27 

30-23 
63- 10 
8-91 

1  7-25 

■96 
19-78 
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Coinpositioii  of  Cual. 


Lesmaliagow 
Parrot  Coal. 

Wigan 
Cannel. 

Caking  Coal 
Newcastle. 

10  i/nrd 
Wolocr- 
haitijiton. 

Newport 
Sleam. 

S.  Wales 
Anthracite. 

Miller. 

Vanx. 

Richardson. 

Vaiix. 

Miller. 

Vaux. 

Specific  gravity 

1-2S1 

1  2715 

1-2S(> 

1-278 

1-309 

1-392 

Coke  per  cent. 
Carbon  . 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen  . 
Sulptiur  . 
Ash 

43-3 
73  41 
7-G2 

1  II7C1 

1-145 

6-034 

s(i-  7 
'.■-■2 
-2  1-2 

1-  u 
•2-70 

86-75 
5-24 

1  6-61 

1-40 

.5'J-2I 
78-57 
5-29 
1  «4 

39 
l-ii3 

75- 10 
81-47 

4  97 
1  -03 
5- 23 
1-10 

5  51 

92-10 
90  39 
3  28 
0-H3 
2-98 

0-  91 

1-  Gl 

The  composition  of  coals  varies  largely,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  relative  proportions 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  \yhieh  they  contain,  but  also  of  the  amount 
of  extraneous  matters  which  constitute  the  impurities  of  fuel.  These  consist  of  a  vari- 
able amount  of  mineral  matters  -which  remain  after  combustion  of  the  coal,  as  ash  or 

clinker." 

The  percentage  of  ash  ranges  from  about  1  to  30  or  35,  and  in  some  coals,  which  are 
considered  too  poor  to  be  brought  to  market,  to  even  more  than  this  quantity. 

It  consists  chiefly  of  sUicate  of  alunlina,  with  variable  amounts  of  oxide  of  iron. 
Vaux  found  also  in  many  coals  traces  of  lead  and  copper. 

"  We  have  in  nature  every  gradation,  from  pure  coal  into  a  mere  carbonaceous  (com- 
monly called  bituminous)  shale  or  '  batt '  which  often  contains  enough  imflammable 
matter  to  give  out  flame  and  support  combustion  for  a  time  when  burnt  with  better 
coals,  but  soon  passes  into  a  lump  of  ash,  unaltered  in  form  and  not  retaining  lieat 
longer  than  a  brickbat  woidd  under  similar  circumstances."  Aceordiiigly,  the  compo- 
sition of  the  ash  of  coals  closely  resembles  that  of  the  batts,  shales,  or  firc-elays  which 
usually  occur,  either  as  strata  above  or  below  the  coal,  or  in  their  "  partings  "  between 
the  several  layers  of  the  coal  itself. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  and  composition  of  t]ie  ashes  of  several  coals, 
as  compared  with  that  of  fire-clays  and  "  batts  " : 


Composition  of  Cual-ash. 


Newcastle 
coal  after 
deducting 
Suphuric 
acid. 

Taylor. 

Porous 
Coal  from 
Zwickau. 

Kremers. 

Compact 
Coal  from 
Zwickau. 

Kremers. 

Average 
of  five 
samples. 
Welsh. 

:Phillips. 

Average 
ol  five 

sampl  ^s. 
Scotch. 

Phillips. 

Blue 
Shale 
clay. 

Taylor. 

Newcastle 
Firec!.iy, 

Richard- 
son. 

American 
.^lUhracite 

Fawn, 

Ash  of 
Bituminous 
Shale, 
Bilst.in, 
StafTordshire 

Wills. 

Silica  . 

62-44 

60-23 

45-13 

4-:-67 

49  63 

.■^S-99 

57  08 

54-50 

60-31 

Alumina 

31-22 

31-63 

22-47 

2G-19 

35-0'2 

34  45 

29  85 

Sesquioxide 

25-83 

1 43-56 

38-21 

.5-17 

iron  . 

2-26 

6-36 

7 -.50 

3-14 

Lime 

•75 

1-08 

2-80 

6-65 

3-18 

Fe=0. 10-25 

1  -63 

2-25 

2-19 

Magnesia  . 

-85 

-35 

-52 

1  08 

1-41 

67 

1-73 

1-30 

1-83 

Potash 

2-48 

1-54 

-24 

2  34 

]  2-12 

Sulphuric 

acid  (an- 

4-46 

6-26 

0-69 

Siilphate  of 

2-27 

Calcium  . 

-24 

Phosphoric 

acid  (an- 

-66 

103 

traces. 

Percentage 

1-89 

8-15 

Chlorine  0  06 

of  Ash 

1-36 

1-74 

Muspratt  states  that  the  ash  of  lignite  varies  from  1  to  60  per  cent.,  averaging  about 
6,  and  that  of  bituminous  coal  1  to  2  per  cent.  In  addition  to  these  substances,  the 
mineral  matter  of  coal  contains  a  small  but  variable  quantity  of  sulphur,  not  accounted 
for  in  the  above  analyses,  but  constituting  a  most  important  element  as  regards  the 
value  of  fuel  for  domestic  and  technical  uses.  This  remark  applies  more  especially 
to  the  value  of  coals  for  metallurgical  pui-poses,  particularly  for  employment  in  the 
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blast-furnace ;  the  ironmaster,  has  learned  to  eschew  such  samples  of  ironstone  as 
contain  any  considerable  percentage  of  sulphur  and  phosphoric  acid  ;  but  tliis  pre- 
caution is  -wholly  ineffectual,  unless  a  like  care  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  tho 
fuel  and  fluxes  which  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  blast-furnace  with  the  ore. 

The  presence  of  sulphur  is  equally  detrimental  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  some  por- 
tion of  it  being  always  eliminated  as  sulphui'etted  hydrogen  and  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
the  complete  removal  of  which  is  a  matter  at  once  of  great  difficulty  and  of  the  highest 
necessity,  while  the  frequent  cases  of  spontaneous  coml>ustion  of  coals  in  the  hold  of 
vessels  is  probably  due,  in  some  measure,  to  the  oxidation  of  the  pyrites  which  they 
contain  under  the  influence  of  a  moist  atmosphere. 

A  minor  evil  is  the  evolution,  during  combustion,  of  sulphurous  acid,  a  gas  which  is 
not  only  noxioiis  and  hurtful  to  human  life,  but  destructive  to  boilers,  locomotive 
tubes,  and  so  forth. 

Some  of  the  lower  seams  of  the  South  Staffordshire  coal  beds,  otherwise  available  as 
good  fuel,  are  unused,  beeau.se  they  contain  an  amount  of  sulphur  which  renders  it  im- 
possible to  bear  the  smell  which  they  exhale  during  combustion ;  whence  their  local 
name  of  stinking  coal. 

The  mean  percentage  of  sulphur  found  in  the  government  investigation,  under 
Playfair  and  De  la  Beche,  was  as  below : 


Samples.                      Coals.  Mean. 

37    .       .       .    Welsh   1-42 

8    .       .       .    Derbyshire   1-01 

28    .       .       .    Lancashire   1-42 

17    .       .       .    Newcastle   0-94 

8    .       .       .    Scotland   1-45 

The  following  are  other  determinations  of  sulphur  in  coals  :  — 

Mean, 

4  samples  from  North  Wales,  Euabon   -79 

Lignite  irom  Bovey  (Vaux)   2'36 

Boghead  (Miller)   0-96 

Wigan  cannel  (Vaux)  ,       .  .1-50 

10  yard  Wolverhampton   0-39 

„      bottom   2-57 

Newport  steam  coal  (Miller)   I-IO 

Anthracite,  South  Wales  (Vaixx)   -91 


"  The  frequent,  occurrence  of  iron  pyrites  in  coal  shows  that  its  formation  at  the 
cost  of  organic  remains  is  a  very  frequent  phenomenon.  This  formation  of  iron  pyrites 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  sulphates ;  and  so  far  as  it  goes  on  in  the  sea, 
only  by  the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  calcium. 

The  minor  varieties  of  coal  are  almost  infinite  in  number,  and  it  is  said  that  full  a 
hundred  different  kinds  are  sent  into  the  London  market.  The  foUo\ving  fippears  to  be 
as  satisfactory  a  classification  of  the  more  important  kinds  as  is  possible,  together  with 
an  indication  of  their  characteristic  differences,  and  of  the  localities  whence  they  are 
obtained :  — • 

1.  Lignite  or  Brq-nto  Coal  generally  retains  in  some  degree  its  lamellar  and  woody 
structure.  Yields  a  powdery  coke  in  the  form  of  the  original  lumps.  Brittle,  bums 
readily,  but  often  contains  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  water. 

Occurs  in  England  chiefly  at  Bovey  Heathfield,  in  Devonshire,  where  it  has  long 
been  used  as  fuel  in  the  local  potteries  ;  the  supply  is  now,  however,  falling  off.  Its 
other  chief  localities  are  Westphalia,  the  Hessian  States,  Lower  Austria,  Kussia, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  Upper  Missouri  Valley,  New  Brimswick  (impregnated  with 
copper),  Greenland,  China,  and  the  Burmese  Empire,  and  in  Central  America  in  the 
province  of  Panama. 

2.  Bituminous  or  Caxing  Coals. — The  most  extensively  diffused  and  valuable  of 
English  coals.  These  are  of  various  shades  of  brown  and  black,  emit  much  gas  on 
heating,  and  hence  are  prized  as  "  gas-coals  ;  "  they  leave  a  coke  more  or  less  lustrous 
and  fused,  or  caked  together.  Their  fracture  is  generally  uneven  and  their  lustre 
resinous.    The  coals  of  this  class  are  subdivided  into : 

Caking  Coal,  which  splinters  on  heating,  but  the  fragments  then  fuse  together  into  a 
semi-pasty  mass.  Its  chief  sources  are  the  Newcastle  and  Wigan  districts,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear,  and  the  north  of  the  Tees. 

Clierrt/  Coal  or  Soft  Coal. — Lustre  very  bright.  Does  not  fuse.  Ignites  well  and 
burns  rapidly.  Occurs  in  Glasgow,  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  Nottingham,  Lanca- 
shire, &c. 
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Splint,  Rough  ov  Hard  Coal-  'B\Ac]i,  and  of  glistening  fracture.  Does  not  ignite 
readily,  but  biu-ns  up  to  a  clear  hot  fire,  constituting  a  good  house  coal.  Occurs 
in  the  Glasgow  field,  in  Shrop.shire,  Leicestershire,  Warwickshire,  Derbyshire,  and  at 
Nottingham,  and  constitutes  in  particular  the  bulk  of  the  great  coalfields  of  North  and 
South  Staffordshire. 

Canncl  Coal ;  Parrot  coal  of  Scotland.— Of  dense,  compact,  and  even  fracture,  con- 
choi'dal  in  every  direction.  Takes  a  polish  like  jet.  Splinters  in  the  fire  and  burns 
clearly  and  brightly.  The  chief  localities  in  Great  Britain  are  AVigan,  and  other  parts 
of  Lancashire,  West  Glasgow,  and  in  smaller  quantities  at  Coventry.  It  is  found  also 
in  Kentucky. 

The  various  kinds  of  bituminous  coal  constitute  also  the  bulk  of  the  immense  coal- 
fields of  North  America,  compared  with  which  the  most  extensive  fields  of  the  Old 
World  are  insignificant.  These  are  the  Alleghany  or  Appalachian  field,  and  those  of 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  South  America  they 
occur  in  the  province  of  Chili.  They  compose  also  the  south  side  of  the  South  Wales 
basin  ;  are  found  in  Connauglit  and  Ulster,  and  on  the  European  continent  in  Belgium, 
France,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Kussia,  and  Spain.  Finally,  the  great  coal  range  of  New 
South  Wales  is  supposed  to  belong  to  this  class. 

4.  Anthracite.  Stone-coax  or  Culm. — The  densest,  hardest,  and  most  lustrous 
of  all  varieties.  Burns  with  very  little  flame  or  smoke,  but  gives  great  heat.  Con- 
tains very  little  volatile  matter.  Splinters  when  heated,  and  ignites  with  difficulty. 
Colour  deep  black,  fracture  lamellar,  parallel  to  the  bed  of  the  deposit,  conchoidal  in 
the  cross  fracture.  Applied  successfully  to  smelting,  and  much  valued  as  a  steam  coal 
in  the  navy.  Its  most  extensive  deposit'  occurs  over  vast  tracts  of  North  America, 
chiefly  in  Pennsylvania.  It  constitutes  also  a  large  portion  of  the  yield  of  the  north- 
west portion  of  the  South  Wales  coalfield.  A  further  deposit  occurs  over  a  tract  of 
about  12^  miles  in  Devonshire,  in  the  neighboiu-hood  of  Barnstaple  Bay  and  Bideford. 
Its  other  situations  are  Leiuster  andMunster  in  Ireland,  and  some  districts  of  France, 
Sweden,  and  Portugal. 

5.  Steam  Coal  approaches  nearly  to  anthracite.  It  docs  not  crumble  into  small 
pieces  under  friction,  and  is  hence  well  adapted  for  stowage.  It  also  emits  little 
smoke,  a  point  of  great  importance  in  naval  warfare,  where  the  smoke  of  ordinary  coals 
would  reveal  the  position  of  vessels  to  a  distant  enemy.  Its  chief  locality  is  the 
north-west  of  the  South  Wales  basin  and  the  north  of  the  Tyne  and  Blyth  district. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  varieties,  we  must  mention  the  remarkable  deposit  of 
Bathgate,  near  Edinburgh,  commonly  known  as  the  "  Torbane  hill  mineral  or  Boghead 
cannel  coal,"  respecting  wliicli  a  curious  lawsuit  arose  upon  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  substance  was  to  be  considered  as  "  coal."  It  is  of  a  dull  brown  colour  in  the 
upper  part,  and  black  in  the  lower  part  of  the  seam,  and  of  low  specific  gravity.  It 
contains  about  20  per  cent,  of  aluminous  ash,  which  remains  after  ignition  in  the 
form  of  the  original  lump,  retaining  6  to  10  per  cent  of  carbon.  About  70  per  cent., 
therefore,  consists  of  volatile  matter,  whence  the  great  value  of  the  mineral  for  two  pur- 
poses; 1st  for  gas  making;  2nd  for  distillation,  by  Young's  process,  in  close  vessels  at 
a  low  temperature,  whereby  a  large  number  of  liquid  hydrocarbons  of  various  densities 
and  boiling  points  are  obtained,  tit  respectively  for  illuminating  and  lubricating  pur- 
poses, together  with  paraffin  and  other  solid  products. 

The  analyses  already  given  fairly  represent  the  ordinary  composition  of  the  several 
classes  of  coals. 

Vuhiation  of  Coal. —  A  readj'  method  of  accurately  estimating  the  general  value  of 
coal  as  fuel  is  yet  a  desideratum.  Its  elementary  analysis  affords  the  means  of  cal- 
culating its  theoretical  heating  power;  but  it  is  found  in  practice  that  the  amount  of 
work  indicated  liy  this  result  can  never  be  obtained,  and  further  that  the  condition  of 
mechanical  division,  draught  of  furnaces,  and  many  other  extraneous  circumstances 
affect  the  residt  so  largely,  that  the  actual  work  obtained  seldom  bears  any  p^dpable 
relation  to  the  theoretical  indication. 

The  weight  of  water  in  pounds  raised  one  degree  in  temperature  by  the  combustion 
of  1  cubic  inch  of  each  of  a  large  number  of  combustible  substances,  and  also  by  such 
a  weight  of  each  as  combines  with  1  cubic  inch  of  oxygen,  has  been  determined  by 
the  direct  experiments  of  Lavoisier,  Laplace,  Despretz,  Dulong,  Rumford,  Regnault, 
Andrews,  and  others,  the  general  principle  of  their  methods  consisting  in  the  use  of 
an  apparatus  wherein  the  entire  heat  of  combustion  was  absorbed  by  a  known  weight 
of  water,  the  whole  arrangement  being  protected  from  the  influence  of  external  changes 
of  temperature,  and  the  increase  of  temperature  of  the  water  being  known  by  the 
simultaneous  indication  of  several  delicate  thermometers  suspended  in  it.   (See  Heat.) 

The  method  of  Berfhier,  though  only  approximal  ive,  affords  useful  in<lications  when 
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applied,  with  certain  precautions,  to  various  samples  of  the  same  class  of  coal  or  from 
the  same  mine. 

It  is  based  upon  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  lead  by  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  tho 
fuel,  in  fact  the  combustion  of  the  coal  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  Htharge,  the 
weight  of  metal  produced  indicating  the  amount  of  oxygen  expended,  whence  the  heating 
power  may  be  calculated.    It  is  found  that  1  pt.  of  pure  carbon  produces  34'5  of  me- 

25 

tallic  lead ;  hence  if  a  sample  of  fuel  produces  25,  the  heating  power  is       -  of  that 

of  carbon,  or  assuming  that  1  lb.  of  carbon  raises  7900  lbs.  of  water  1°,  1  lb.  of  the 
sample  of  coal  is  capable  of  raising  5724  lbs.  of  water  by  1°. 

Various  tables  have  been  given  by  Berthier  and  other  experimenters,  of  results  ob- 
tained in  this  manner,  the  following  being  some  of  the  most  useful  figures  :  — 

Coking  Dowlais  coal     produces  .       .  31-8  lbs.  lead 

Glamorgan  „  .       .       .  31'2 

Newcastle  „  ...  30-9 

Wigan  cannel  „  ...  28'3 

Cherry  coal,  Derbyshire  „  ...  27'2 

Glasgow  cannel  „  ...  24-9 

Durham  ,,  .       .       .  31"6 

Penusylvanian  anthracite  „  ...  30'5 

By  a  comparison  of  the  result  of  any  experiment  with  these  standard  figures,  a 
tolerably  fair  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  specific  value  of  any  sample. 

The  method  of  operating  consists  simply  in  mixing  a  known  weight  of  the  finely 
powdered  fuel  with  about  forty  times  its  weight  of  pure  litharge,  and  exposing  the 
mixture  to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  large  crucible  finally  raised  to  a  clear  red  heat.  The  pot 
is  removed,  struck  on  the  floor  to  assist  the  settling  of  the  metal,  and  broken  when 
cold.  The  button  is  cleaned  and  weighed.  The  accuracy  of  the  result  depends  greatly 
upon  the  relative  proportion  of  hydrogen  and  oxj'gen :  when  they  are  in  the  propor- 
tion necessary  to  form  water,  the  result  is  tolerably  correct ;  but  it  is  evident  that  any 
excess  of  hydrogen  over  and  above  this  proportion  introduces  an  error,  inasmuch  as  its 
heat  equivalent  is  calculated  as  if  it  were  carbon,  while  in  truth  it  is  about  four  times 
as  great.  The  results  of  the  British  Admiralty  investigation,  by  De  la  Beche  and 
Playfair,  exhibit  a  variation  often  "  amounting  even  to  a  virtual  contradiction"  of  the 
simultaneous  results  of  direct  combustion. 

Other  experimenters  have  found  difliculty  in  obtaining  constant  results  byBerthier's 
method,  but  Mitchell  has  found  that  the  difficulty  may  be  obviated  by  svibstitutiug 
ordinary  carbonate  of  lead  for  the  litharge. 

The  best  practical  method  of  valuing  fuel  consists  in  employing  an  apparatus 
similar  to  those  used  by  Andrews  and  other  chemists  in  the  determination  of  the 
actual  heating  power  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  &c.,  or  of  a  miniature  furnace  to  which  a 
known  volume  of  air  is  supplied,  with  arrangements,  such  as  readily  suggest  them- 
selves, for  the  complete  utilisation  of  the  heat  evolved.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  real  value  of  all  such  results  is  simply  relative. 

The  imperfect  character  of  most  boiler  arrangements  and  the  large  quantity  of  coal 
which  passes  into  the  ash-pit  nneousumed,  together  with  the  irregular  supply  of  draught 
and  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  great  excess  of  cold  air,  result  practically  in 
an  enormous  loss  of  heating  power,  to  an  extent  which,  even  under  the  most  careful 
management,  is  widely  variable.  Thus,  the  results  obtained  in  the  American  and 
British  Admii'alty  experiments  exhibit  grave  discrepancies.  In  the  case  of  the  latter 
investigation,  a  Cornish  boiler  only  12  feet  long  was  employed,  and  "even  from  the 
smallness  of  the  boiler  emplo^-ed,  the  results  fell  short  by  20  per  cent,  of  the  maximum 
amount  of  work  which  tlie  same  fuels  could  perform  when  applied  to  larger  boilers  con- 
structed and  set  on  the  same  principle.  The  inquiry  is  rendered  less  efficient  from 
another  cause,  viz.  the  want  of  a  thorough  control  and  measurement  of  the  air  passing 
through  the  furnace." 

We  have  referred  to  the  injurious  properties  of  sulphur  as  an  ingredient  in  coals, 
and  to  its  average  quantity  in  various  classes  of  fuel.  Its  amount  may  be  estimated 
by  fusing  in  a  large  silver  ca]5sule  a  few  pieces  of  caustic  potash  and  |  of  its  weight 
of  nitrate  of  potash  and  a  few  drops  of  water.  After  cooHng,  the  finely  powdered 
coal  is  added,  and  the  wliole  rc-fiised  till  white.  The  mass  is  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  produced  is  estimated  by  precipitation  with 
chloride  of  barium.  It  is  always  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  estimate  the  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  present  in  the  ash  of  the  coal,  and  to  deduct  this  from  the  amount 
obtained  as  above,  in  order  to  obtain  tho  quantity  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur 
only. 
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Deflagration  with  2  pts.  nitre  and  10  of  cliloride  of  sodium  may  also  be  employed, 
but  tlie  greatest  eare  is  necessary  to  control  the  action. 

The  importance,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  tlie  chemical  character  of  a  fuel,  of  a 
consideration  of  its  mechanieal  condition,  is  amply  exliiliited  by  the  fact  acknowledged 
in  both  the  government  series  of  experiments,  that  it  was  a  sine  qvd  non  that  the 
toughness  of  coals  must  be -such,  for  naval  iise,  as  to  resist,  without  crumbling,  the 
constant  friction  in  the  ship's  hold,  at  the  same  time  that  its  fracture  must  be  such 
that  it  packs  into  tlie  smallest  possible  space.  In  this  respect,  coals  of  equal  heating 
power  vary  20  per  cent,  at  least.  "  This  factor,  which  is  of  extreme  importance  in  steam- 
navigation,  becomes  reduced  the  more  the  cleavage  of  the  coal  or  the  shape  of  the  fuel 
approaches  the  form  of  a  cube.  In  order  to  attain,  at  least,  a  relative  idea  of  the 
waste  occasioned  by  transport,  i.  e.  of  the  attrition  of  the  individual  pieces  of  coal 
against  eacli  other,  and  conversion  of  unbroken  coal  into  dust  unfit  for  use,  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  the  various  specimens  were  rotated  in  a  drum 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  the  dust  thus  produced  separated  and  weighed." 

The  subjoined  t  able  sliows  some  of  the  results  of  the  British  investigation  as  regards  : 

1.  Number  of  lbs.  ot  water  at  100°  C.  converted  into  steam  by  1  lb.  of  fuel. 

2.  Ditto,  after  deducting  portions  of  coke  contained  in  the  ash. 

3.  Theoretical  evapoiMtive  power  in  lbs.  of  water  of  100°  C.  evaporated  by  lib.  of 

fuel  calculated  from  litharge  test. 

4.  Weight  of  coal  per  cubic  foot  of  stowage  in  lbs. 

6.  Ditto,  per  soKd  cubic  foot,  deduced  from  specific  gravity. 
6.  Percentage  loss  by  equal  amount  of  attrition. 


Kind  of  Fuel. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 

Welsh:  — 

Jones  and  Go's  Anthracite. 

9-46 

9  70 

13-84 

.IS 

85-79 

fiS  5 

9M0 

10  iiO 

16-40 

57-43 

83  S  i 

46  5 

9-66 

16-72 

60-17 

81M1 

49-3 

1014 

11 -SO 

l5-fi4 

63-22 

82-72 

56-2 

Ponty  Pool  

7-47 

S.|l4 

14-31 

55-70 

H2-35 

57  5 

Ebhw  Vale  

10-2I 

10  CI 

1(1  (H 

53  30 

78-Hl 

45  0 

9-79 

9-uy 

14  70 

511-50 

82  GO 

51  0 

Scotch : — 

Dalkeith  Jewel  

7-nR 

7-10 

13-77 

49  SO 

79-67 

85-7 

W^illsend  Elgin  

8-40 

8-67 

15-15 

51 -fid 

78  r,i 

61  (1 

7-r.9 

I5'12 

55  00 

78-01 

03-11 

7-40 

7-91 

14  85 

5J  25 

80-48 

69-7 

English  :  — 

7-30 

7-fi6 

13-20 

52-50 

77  99 

6V7 

8  .V2 

8*98 

54  44 

80-05 

55  0 

Irish  :  — 

Slieverdagh  

9-8,s 

10-49 

16-21 

62  MO 

99  57 

74-0 

Mean  of  three  patent  fuels  .... 

9-27 

9CG 

15-44 

66-48 

70-6  ; 

For  further  information  on  coal,  see  Urc's  Dictionartj  of  Arts,  Manufacturrs  and 
Mines,  i.  696  ;  also  Ronalds  and  Ricf/ardson's  Chemical  Tcchnologij,  2nd  ed.  i.  [1]  28  ; 
i.  [2]  761  ;  Percy's  Metallurgy,  i.  78—106.  W.  W. 

COAXs-GAS.  The  gas  produced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  pit-coal  at  regu- 
lated temperatures. 

The  apparatus  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas  on  the  gz-eat  scale  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  system  of  closed  retorts  of  fireclay  or  cast-iron,  the  exit  j)ipes  from  which 
communicate  with  a  hydraulic  main,  in  which  the  crude  gas  deposits  part  of  its  tar 
and  ammoniacal  products.  It  passes  thence  into  a  series  of  condensing  pipes,  wherein 
it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  large  refrigerating  sm-face,  and  deposits  the  greater 
part  of  its  tar  and  ammonia-liquor,  the  last  portions  being  removed  in  its  passage 
tlu-ough  another  series  of  vessels  of  various  forms  and  modifications,  in  which  the 
gas  is  scrubbed,  by  being  obliged  to  force  its  way  through  breese,  stones,  or  other  mate- 
rials which  serve  to  comminute  it  and  bring  it  into  thorough  contact  with  a  stream  of 
water  which  continually  percolates  the  vessel.  It  is  then  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  lime  purifiers,  and  finally  is  drawi-i  by  exhausting  appa- 
ratus into  the  gas-holders,  passing  on  its  way  through  the  station-meter  and  other 
beautiful  and  delicate  apparatus,  whereby  the  pressure  and  amount  of  gas  which 
passes  into  the  to-mi  are  regulated  and  registtred.  (Sec  the  article  Coal-Gas  in  Ure's 
Dictionary  of  Art!--,  Maniifai  tiin  s  and  Mints.) 
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The  following  analysis  by  Bnnsen  and  Eoscoe  exhibits  the  composition  of  Man- 
chester coal-gas  prepared  from  Cannel  coal : 


Hydrogen   45"58 

Marsh-gas   34-90 

Carbonic  oxide   6-64 

Olefiant  gas  or  ethylene                                               .  4-08 

Tetrylene   2-38 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen     .......  0'29 

Nitrogen   2-46 

Carbonic  acid   3-67 


100-00 

In  addition  to  these  constituents,  there  are  frequently  present  traces  of  ammonia, 
vapoiu'  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  cyanogen,  and  oxygen. 

The  composition  above  given,  represents  that  of  a  first-rate  sample  of  gas  ;  but  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  several  ingredients  depends  both  upon  the  quality  of  coal 
used,  upon  the  temperature  of  the  retorts,  and  the  time  during  which  the  distillation 
is  continued.  It  is  to  the  olefiant  gas  and  other  heavy  hydrocarbons  present  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities,  that  the  illuminating  power  of  gas  is  chiefly  due ;  the 
maintenance  of  a  full  proportion  of  this  gas  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  following  table  shows  the  quality  of  gas  from  1120  lbs.  of  common  coal  at  the 
Clifton  gas-works,  Manchester,  at  different  periods  of  distillation : 


100  measures  purified  gas  contain 

100  measures  of  purified 

Hours  from  cora- 

gas  consume 

mencement. 

Olefiant  gas. 

Nitrogen. 

Other  inferior  gases. 

Oxygea 

1 

10 

0 

90 

164 

3 

9 

0 

91 

168 

5 

6 

0 

94 

132 

7 

5 

15 

80 

120 

9 

2 

9 

89 

112 

11 

0 

15 

85 

90 

Hence,  two  things  should  especially  be  avoided  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  viz. 
too  low  a  heat  and  a  too  long  continuation  of  the  distillatory  process.  The  eflfect  of 
too  low  a  heat  is  a  great  diminution  of  the  gaseous  products,  the  chief  result  of  the 
distillation  being  the  production  of  tar.  The  effect  of  continuing  the  distillation  too 
long,  is  that  gases  of  very  feeble  illuminating  power  are  evolved,  together  with  nitrogen, 
which,  when  once  mingled  -with  the  combustible  gas,  cannot  be  removed  bv  any  kno\^^l 
metliod,  and  must  seriously  impair  its  iUuminatiug  power. 

The  following  table  by  Hughes  gives  an  idea  of  the  relative  and  absolute  yield  of 
different  kinds  of  coal  imder  practical  management : 


Name  of  Coal. 

Cubic  fet  t  of 
Gas  per  ton. 

Specific  Gra- 
viiy  of  Gas. 

Weight  of  Gas  in  lbs. 
per  ton  of  Coal. 

Newcastle,  average  of  3  samp. 

11,492 

•452 

398 

Hedley. 

11,336 

•416 

362 

Clegg. 

Wigan  cannel 

9,500 

•490 

357 

Fyfe. 

9,408 

•478 

344 

Wright. 

Scotch  Parrot 

9,500 

•640 

466 

Lesmahago  cannel 

11,312 

■737 

638 

Hedley. 

Boghead  cannel  . 

15,000 

•752 

866 

Evans. 

Ince  Hall  cannel 

11,400 

•528 

461 

Derbyshire  .... 

9,400 

•424 

308 

Wright. 

,,    soft,  aver,  of  3  samp. 

7.166 

•466 

256 

Parliamentary  rettim. 

Neath,  South  Wales  . 

11,200 

•468 

401 

Hedley 

Westbromwich,  parliament- 

ary return  of  Birmingham 

gas  company  . 

6,500 

-453 

226 

Staflfordshire,  average  of  4 

samples  .... 

10,467 

•376 

302 

Clegg. 
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Modes  of  estimating  Luminiferous  Value. 

The  gas  manufacturer  relies  much  as  an  indication  of  the  purity  of  his  gas,  upon  its 
specific  gravity,  which  he  commonly  takes  approximate!}'  by  means  of  a  balloon,  con- 
taining when  full  1000  cubic  inches,  and  gauged  by  a  ring  which  fits  its  largest  diameter 
when  full.  Attached  to  the  balloon  is  a  car,  into  which  as  many  grains  are  put  as  balance 
the  balloon.  This  result,  although  not  scientifically  accurate,  gives,  after  correction  for 
temperature,  barometer,  &c.,  an  indication  of  sufficient  practical  value,  but  of  com-se 
vitiated  by  the  presence  of  any  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  comparison  of  gases  by  the  photometer  is  a  test  preferred  by  many  gas-engineera 
to  all  others.  It  consists  of  the  comparison  either  of  shadows,  or  of  transmitted  light 
passing  through  a  semi-transparent  disc  of  paper  with  reflected  light  striking  on  an 
opaque  portion,  in  juxtaposition  to  the  transparent  portion.  When  the  light  is  so  ad- 
justed that  the  shadows  are  precisely  similar,  or  that  the  light  reflected  and  that 
transmitted  by  the  disc  are  equal,  then  the  lights  are  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  the 
squares  of  their  distance  from  the  disc  or  screen. 

The  only  chemical  test  upon  which  the  practical  gas  maker  commonly  relies,  is  the 
amount  of  absorption  which  takes  place  upon  introducing  into  a  known  volume  of  gas 
a  bubble  of  chlorine  or  a  drop  of  bromine,  the  princijial  hydrocarbons  to  which  gas 
owes  its  luminiferous  value  being  condensed  by  these  reagents  into  oily  compounds. 
These  methods  are,  however,  of  the  roughest  kind. 

An  acciu-ate  result  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  substituting  for  chlorine  or  bromine 
a  fragment  of  coke  saturated  with  Nordhauseu  sulphuric  acid,  the  experiment  being 
made  over  mercury  and  the  absorption  b^ing  allowed  to  go  on  for  two  or  three  hours. 
Subsequently  the  sulphurous  acid  produced  in  this  action  is  removed  by  a  ball  of  bin- 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  finally  aqueous  vapour  is  removed  by  a  ball  of  caustic  potash. 
The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  being  also  determined,  the  difference  between  the  two 
experiments  gives  the  amount  of  luminiferous  hydrocarbons  accurately.  The  value  of 
these,  being  in  proportion  to  the  carbon  they  contain,  is  ascertained  by  exploding 
portions  of  gas  before  and  after  removal  of  the  hydrocarbons  with  excess  of  oxygen,  and 
comparison  of  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  produced  in  each  case  respectively.  The 
ditference  is  the  amount  clue  to  the  carbon  of  the  luminiferous  constituents.  (For 
details  of  the  mode  of  analysis  of  such  a  mixture,  we  refer  to  Mitler's  Chemistry,  ii. 
661,  to  Eegnault's  Cours  Eleiimitaire,  iv.  73,  to  Clcgg's  Treatise  on  Coal-gas,  and 
more  jjarticularly,  for  the  most  recent  and  accm-ate  methods  of  operation,  to  Hansen's 
Gasometry,  p.  107,  to  the  article  Anaxysis  (Volijmeteic)  of  Gases,  in  this  Dictionary, 
and  to  the  article  Coax-gas  in  the  new  edition  of  Urt's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Mamfac- 
tures  and  Mines.) 

The  Rev.  W.  K.  Bowditch  proposes  to  determine  the  relative  illuminating  power  of 
coal-gas,  in  otiier  words,  the  proportion  of  ethylene,  propylene,  and  other  heavy  hydro- 
carbons contained  in  it,  Ijy  the  intensity  of  the  red  colour  which  they  impart  to  woody 
fibre  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid.  When  rich  coal-gas,  giving  the  light  of  20  to  25 
sperm  candles  from  consumption  of  5  ft.  per  hour,  is  slowly  passed  through  clean  deal 
sawdust,  well  moistened  with  pure  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  five  or  six  volumes  of 
water,  so  that  it  may  not  blacken  the  sawdust,  that  substance  instantly  acquires  a 
beautiful  pink  colour,  which  gradually  deepens  to  a  dark  mahogany ;  with  a  poor 
gas,  which  gives  the  light  of  only  ten  or  twelve  candles  at  the  same  rate  of  consumption, 
the  coloration  is  faint  at  first  and  deepens  very  slowly.  The  dilTerences  of  coloration 
are  so  considerable  and  constant  that  they  may  perhaps  be  used  as  a  means  of  deter- 
mining the  illuminating  value  of  the  gas.  By  using  a  standard  acid,  the  same  kind 
of  sawdust,  a  uniform  volume  of  gas,  and  the  same  sized  U-tubes,  notation  of  time  and 
depth  of  coloiu'  would  give  a  close  approximation  to  the  light-giving  value.  (Proe. 
Roy.  Soe.  xi.  25.) 

In  addition  to  the  constituents  estimated  by  these  operations,  it  is  frequently  im- 
portant to  determine  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Their  presence 
is  well  detected  by  tlie  simple  and  useful  apparatus  of  Wright,  consisting  of  an  ar- 
rangement for  condensing  the  products  of  combustion  from  a  gas-jet,  and  testing  the 
condensed  liquid  for  sulphuric  acid. 

Their  amount  may  be  determined  by  passing  a  known  volume  of  gas  tlirough,  1st,  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash  in  water,  and,  2nd,  a  solution  of  the  same  reagent  in  alcohol. 
The  former  absorbs  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  latter  the  sulphide  of  carbon,  which 
it  converts  into  xanthate  of  potassium,  which  is  in  turn  decomposed  by  boiling.  Dilute 
solution  of  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  being  added,  sulphide  of  lead  is  ptrecipitated,  and 
its  amount  is  judged  of  by  comparison  of  the  shade  of  colour  produced  in  the  liquid 
with  a  solution  containing  a  known  quantity  of  lead  precipitated  in  the  like  form. 

Another  method  of  detecting  sulphide  of  carbon  in  coal-gas,  is  to  pass  it  through  an 
ethereal  solution  of  triethylphosyliine,  wliieh  forms  with  sulphide  of  carbon  a  com[iound 
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crystallising  in  splendid  ruby-red  prisms  (Hofmann,  Chem.  Soe.  Qru  J.  xiii.  87V 
This  is  a  much  more  delicate  test  than  the  preceding.  Hofmann  found  that,  on  pass- 
ing a  current  of  coal-gas  through  a  solution  of  four  or  five  drops  of  triethylphosphiua 
in  ether  contained  in  a  bulb-apparatus,  a  distinct  red  coloration  was  produced  after 
0-2  of  a  cubic  foot  of  gas  had  passed  through  the  liquid ;  and  after  0-8  of  a  cubic  foot 
had  passed,  the  whole  of  the  ether  had  evaporated,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  bulb- 
apparatus  was  lined  with  a  beautiful  net-work  of  the  ruby  crystals. 

Lastly,  the  sulphide  of  carbon  may  be  easUy  detected  by  a  method  which  likewise 
serves  for  its  removal.  For  this  method  we  are  indebted  to  the  Eev.  W.  R.  Bow- 
ditch  (loc.  cit.)  It  consists  in  decomposing  the  sulphide  of  carbon  with  hj'drogen, 
thereby  converting  it  into  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  which  is  easily  detected  and  removed 
by  the  usual  methods.  When  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon 
is  passed  through  a  tube  filled  with  slaked  lime  or  clay,  which  has  been  dried  between 
400°  and  500°  Fahr.,  and  is  kept  between  400°  and  600°  during  the  passage  of  the 
gaseous  mixture,  the  sulphide  of  carbon  is  completely  decomposed,  the  lime  or  clay  is 
blackened  by  a  deposit  of  carbon,  and  sulphur  sublimes  in  the  exit-tube,  while  sulphide 
of  hydrogen  passes  through,  and  may  be  detected  by  acetate  of  lead.  The  same  effect 
is  produced  when  coal-gas  containing  sulphide  of  carbon  is  passed  over  heated  lime  or 
clay,  the  free  hydrogen  in  the  gas  then  decomposing  the  sulphide  of  carbon  in  the 
manner  just  described.  This  method  may  be  applied  on  the  large  scale  to  the  puri- 
fication of  coal-gas  from  sulpliide  of  carbon,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  being  afterwards  removed  by  slaked  lime  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Passing  the  gas  over  clay  likewise  decomposes  other  volatile  sulphur-compounds  which 
are  not  removed  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  purification  with  lime.  These  compounds, 
including  srdphide  of  carbon,  have  long  been  regarded  as  the  most  troublesome  im- 
purities of  coal-gas.  The  sulphur  which  is  evolved  from  the  coal  as  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, is  easily  removed  by  slaked  lime  ;  indeed,  the  London  coal-gas  rarely,  if  ever, 
exliibits  the  slightest  trace  of  this  compound.  But  it  always  contains  sulphide  of 
carbon  or  some  of  the  other  volatile  sulphiir-compounds  just  mentioned,  the  proportion 
of  sulphur  contained  in  it  varying,  according  to  Hofmann  {loc.  cit.),  from  6'68  to  10-33 
grains  in  100  cubic  feet.  Now  the  sulphur  in  burning  produces  sulphurous  acid,  which, 
besides  being  offensive  to  the  senses,  is  very  destructive  to  art-decorations,  bindings  of 
books,  &c.  The  removal  of  these  sulphur-compounds  will,  therefore,  do  away  with 
the  greatest  existing  objection  to  the  use  of  gas  in  dwelling  houses. 

The  use  of  clay  as  a  purifier  of  coal-gas  is  likewise  attended  with  other  advantages, 
as  it  absorbs  ammonia  and  other  nitrogen-compounds  whicli  diminish  the  light-giving 
power  of  the  gas.  This  effect  is  especially  conspicuous  when  the  gas  given  off  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  distillation  (p.  1036),  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  clay. 

Clay  which  has  become  charged  with  the  impurities  from  coal-gas,  may  afterwards 
be  used  as  a  manure. 

Secondary  Products  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  Coal-gas. 

After  a  charge  of  coal  has  been  worked  off  to  the  extent  considered  most  desirable, 
the  man-lids  are  removed  from  the  retorts,  and  the  residual  coke  raked  out  into  barrows, 
wheeled  away  and  quenched  with  a  jot  of  water.  Its  appearance  and  uses,  as  fuel  for 
locomotives,  in  the  blast  furnace,  and  in  a  vast  number  of  technical  operations,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  description,  nor  does  space  allow  us  to  go  into  detaOs  of  the 
numerous  processes  which  have  been  employed,  with  more  or  less  success,  for  the 
economical  preparation  and  purification  of  coke. 

The  liquids  condensed  during  the  passage  of  the  gas  through  the  hydraidic  mains 
and  condensers,  are  of  a  very  complex  character.  They  consist  essentially  of  two 
portions,  the  one  watery  and  the  other  tarry,  crude  coal-tar  varying  in  density  between 
1120  and  1150,  the  lightest  portions  containing  the  largest  proportion  of  liquid  oils. 

The  basic  substances  contained  in  coal-tar  include  ammonia,  aniline,  picoline, 
chinoline,  pyridine,  toluidine,  and  others  of  less  importance. 

The  acids  include  acetic  in  minute  quantities,  rosolic,  bninolic,  &c.,  but  principally 
phenic  or  carbolic  acid.  The  neutral  portions  contain  benzene,  toluene,  cumene,  cymene 
(liquids) ;  naphthalene,  paranaphthalene  or  anthracene,  chrysene,  and  pyrene  (solids). 

The  commercial  distillation  of  coal-tar  is  performed  in  large  retorts,  holding  from 
200  to  500  gallons.  The  first  products  are  gaseous ;  next  passes  water  charged  with 
ammoniacal  salts,  and  contaminated  with  black  oily  matter. 

The  proportion  of  oil  continues  to  increase,  while  that  of  watery  products  diminishes. 
Finally,  after  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  has  passed  in  the  form  of  "  light  oil," 
the  product  becomes  heavier  than  water,  and  is  collected  apart  as  "kreasote  oil,"  or 
"dead  oil"  used  extensively  for  the  pickling  or  antiseptic  preparation  of  timber,  and 
for  burning  into  lamp-black.  Naphthalene  and  other  solid  products  now  become  abun- 
dant and  the  oil  becomes  pasty.    Finally,  the  residue  in  the  retort  is  run  off  while  hot, 
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and  on  eouliiig  becomes  hard  and  brittle,  constituting  asphalt,  a  product  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  varnishes,  and  on  a  vastly  larger  scale  in  laying  down  railway 
and  other  bridges,  as  a  means  of  protecting  tlieir  masonry  from  the  infiltration  of  water. 

The  heavy  oil  contains  a  variety  of  hydrocarbons  of  high  boiling  point,  together 
with  carbolic  acid,  to  which  latter  it  prol>ably  owes  its  antiseptic  qualities. 

The  light  oils  obtained  in  the  above  process  are  rectified,  whereby  a  further  portion  of 
heavy  oils  is  separated  and  crude  nwphiha  oljtained.  This  is  agitated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  supernatant  liquid,  upon  careful  rectification,  yields  the  "highly  rectified 
naphtha''  or  "benzole"  of  commerce,  consisting  of  a  complex  mixtm-e  of  at  least 
five  oils  boiling  at  from  149°  to  392°  F.,  and  of  specific  gravity  -860  to  -890. 

The  watery  liquids  deposited  in  tlie  condenser  during  the  manufactm'e  of  gas,  are 
devoted  to  the  production  of  sidphate  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  They  are  usually 
removed  from  the  gas-works  in  flats  or  canal  boats  of  known  capacity,  under  contracts 
commonly  taken  at  so  much  per  10,000  gallons. 

The  manufactm-e  of  chloride  of  ammonium  direct  from  the  liquors,  is  conducted  on 
a  large  scale  in  Liverpool,  and  consists  essentially  in  saturating  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  concentrating  the  liquors,  crystallising  and  subsequently  subliming  the  crystals. 
A  far  larger  portion,  however,  of  the  crude  gas-liquor  is  consumed  in  the  manufacture 
of  sulphate  of  ammonium,  by  pirocesses  which  consist  essentially  of  distillation,  with 
addition  of  lime,  to  decompose  ammoniaeal  salts,  and  condensation  of  the  vapour  in 
sulphuric  acid,  concentration  and  crystallisation  of  the  solution  after  saturation  has 
been  effected.  Sulphate  of  ammonium  is  employed  in  large  quantities  in  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  maniu'es. 

The  above  are  the  chief  products  of  distillation  of  coal  at  high  temperatures,  while 
those  at  regulated  low  temperatures  are  far  different.  Under  the  latter  conditions, 
the  gaseous  products  are  reduced  to  their  minimum,  while  the  quantity  of  liquid  and 
solid  hydrocarbons  is  proportionately  increased. 

The  Boghead  Cannel  of  Bathgate,  near  Edinburgh,  is  extensively  submitted  to  the 
process  of  slow  destructive  distillation,  under  the  patent  of  Young,  while  successful 
efforts  have  lately  been  made  by  Mr.  Blackwell,  of  Dudley,  to  turn  to  account  the  vast 
heaps  of  somewhat  bituminiforous  shales  or  "  batts  "  ejected  from  the  coal  mines  of 
Staffordshii-e. 

To  this  subject  we  cannot  further  refer  than  to  remark  that  for  practical  purposes 
the  products  may  be  separated  into  tliree  portions. 

1.  Remains  liquid  at  all  ordinary  temperatures  and  forms,  after  proper  purification, 
a  valuable  burning  oil,  known  as  "  photogen." — 2.  Deposits  crystals  of  solid  hydro- 
carbons at  verj'  low  temperatures  ;  used  extensively  for  lubricating  machinery  and 
known  as  "paraiEn  oil." — 3.  Solid  or  semi-solid  products,  which  when  freed  from  the 
oils  which  contaminate  them  by  pressure,  &c.  consist  chiefly  of  paraffin  {q.  -y.)  and  may 
be  employed  alone  or  mixed  with  tallow,  stearin,  &c.  in  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

W.  W. 

COBAXiT.    Kohalt,  Cobaltum. — Si/mhol,  Co.    Atomic  Weight,  29-5. — The  use  of 

cobalt  for  imparting  a  blue  colour  to  glass,  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  though  most  of  their  blue  glasses  were  coloured  with  copper.  Some  of 
the  pigments  uised  by  the  ancient  Greeks  likewise  contained  cobalt.  The  use  of  cobalt 
for  the  preparation  of  smalt  was  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  metal,  in  an  impui'e  state,  was  first  extracted  by  Brandt  in  1733. 

Cobalt  is  not  a  very  abundant  metal.  It  occurs  as  an  arsenide,  called  tin-white  cobalt 
or  smaltinc ;  as  sulpharsenate,  or  cobalt-glance;  as  arsenate,  or  cobalt-bloom ;  as  sul- 
pliate  and  as  black  earth;/  cobalt,  which  is  a  compound  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  with  per- 
oxide of  manganese.  It  also  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  other  minerals— as  in  selenide 
of  lead,  cerite,  and  Flemish  coal.  In  the  metallic  state,  it  occurs  only  in  meteorites, 
many  of  which  contain  from  O'l  to  1  per  cent,  of  it,  associated  with  iron  and  nickel. 

Prrjjciration. — Cobalt  is  extracted  chiefly  from  smaltine  and  cobalt-glance,  or  from 
t!)e  impure  arsenate  obtained  liy  roasting  these  ores.  The  roasting  has  the  effect  of 
driving  off  a  considerable  portion  of  the  arsenic,  which  escapes  as  arsenious  oxide,  and 
is  condensed  in  the  manner  described  under  Arsenic  (i.  365).  The  roasted  product 
consists  essentially  of  basic  arsenite,  arsenate  and  sulpliate  of  cobalt,  together  with 
iron,  nickel,  and  in  smaller  quantity  bismuth,  tin,  copper,  and  manganese.  When 
prepared  on  the  large  scale,  it  is  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  siliceous  sand,  and 
sent  into  the  market  under  the  name  of  zaffre,  which  is  used  for  giving  a  blue  colour 
to  glass,  enamels,  and  pottery  glaze. 

The  preparation  of  a  pure  oxide  of  cobalt  from  the  native  minerals  or  the  roasted 
ore,  is  effected  by  one  of  the  follo^ving  processes : 

1.  Cobalt  or  smaltine  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  or  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  to  which  a  little  nitric  acid  is  added,  —  or  the  roasted  ore  or  earthy 
cobalt  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  or  liydrocliloric  acid  alone ;  the  filtered  solution  is 
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evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  a  large  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  then  separating  out ; 
and  the  liquid  is  largely  diluted,  separated  from  the  arsenious  acid,  and  treated  with 
sulpluu'etted  hydrogen  as  long  as  the  sulphides  of  arsenic,  copper,  aud  bismuth  (to- 
getlier  with  tin)  continue  to  be  precipitated.  The  solution  is  then  filtered,  and  heated 
till  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  expelled  and  the  protoxide  of  iron  con- 
verted into  sesquioxide  ;  carbonate  of  sodium  is  then  added  in  excess,  while  the  liquor 
is  hot,  to  precipitate  the  nickel  and  cobalt  in  the  form  of  carbonates,  and  the  iron  as 
sesquioxide.  The  precipitate  is  then  well  washed  and  digested  with  excess  of  aqueous 
oxalic  acid ;  the  soluble  ferric  oxalate  is  separated  by  filtration  from  the  oxalates  of 
nickel  and  cobalt,  which  are  insoluble  even  in  excess  of  oxalic  acid ;  and  the  latter 
salts  are  triturated  with  dilute  ammonia  (it  should  be  strong  ammonia  according  to 
Stromeyer)  and  dissolved  in  excess  of  the  ammonia,  by  agitation  and  gentle  heating 
in  a  close  vessel.  The  filtered  solution,  after  exposure  to  the  air  for  several  days, 
deposits  the  oxide  of  nickel  in  combination  with  oxalic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of 
ammonia,  while  pure  oxalate  of  cobalt  remains  in  solution.  (The  oxalate  of  nickel 
separated  as  above  may  be  freed  from  the  small  quantity  of  cobalt-salt  which  falls 
down  with  it,  by  wasliing  with  water,  re-dissolving  in  ammonia,  exposing  the  liquid 
to  the  air,  and  separating  the  solution  which  contains  the  cobalt  from  the  nickel  pre- 
cipitate, the  purity  of  which  increases  at  each  repetition  of  the  process.)  The  residue 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  tlie  oxalate,  yields  sesquioxide  of 
cobalt  when  ignited  in  the  air,  and  metallic  cobalt  if  ignited  out  of  contact  of  air. 
(Laugier.) 

2.  To  avoid  the  tedious  passing  of  siilphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  liquid,  the 
arsenic  acid  may  be  precipitated  by  first  mixing  the  dilute  solution  with  a  ferric  salt, 
and  then  adding  carbonate  of  potassium  in  small  successive  portions  and  with  constant 
agitation,  as  long  as  the  precipitate  continues  to  exhibit  a  white  or  brownish  colour 
(arsenate  of  ferric  oxide) ;  till,  in  short,  a  filtered  sample  of  the  liquid  gives  a  reddish 
precipitate  vnth  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassium.  If  the  quantity  of  ferric 
oxide  be  sufficient,  and  the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  potassium  rightly  adjusted,  the 
whole  of  the  arsenic  acid  and  ferric  oxide  may  be  precipitated.  If  the  copper  and 
bismuth  be  then  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  only  remains  to  separate  the 
nickel  from  the  cobalt.  (Berthier.) 

3.  Finely  powdered  cobalt-ore  is  carefully  roasted,  aud  1  pt.  of  it  added  in  suc- 
cessive small  portions  to  3  pts.  of  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  heated  to  the  melting 
point  in  an  earthen  or  cast-iron  crucible.  The  mass,  which  is  thereby  rendered  pasty, 
is  then  more  strongly  heated  till  it  fuses  quietly  and  no  longer  gives  off  fumes  of 
sulphuric  acid,  as  it  is  necessary  to  drive  away  the  excess  of  that  acid.  The  mass, 
while  yet  liquid,  is  then  taken  out  of  the  crucible  with  an  iron  spoon — broken  to 
pieces  after  cooling  —  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  filtered  from  the  arsenates  of 
iron  and  cobalt,  which  are  not  soluble  in  a  neutral  liquid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
then  passed  through  the  filtrate  to  throw  down  any  antimony,  bismuth,  or  copper  that 
may  be  present — the  liquid  again  filtered,  and  pure  carbonate  of  cobalt  precipitated  by 
carbonate  of  potassiiim.  To  prevent  the  formation  of  arsenate  of  cobalt,  the  roasted 
cobalt-ore,  before  fusion  with  sulphate  of  potassium,  may  be  mixed  witli  a  small 
quantity  of  ferrous  sulphate,  so  that  the  arsenic  acid  may  combine  with  the  oxide  of 
iron  contained  in  that  salt  in  preference  to  the  oxide  of  cobalt.  No  nickel  is  taken 
up  by  the  liquid,  because  the  sulphate  of  nickel  is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat  [not  so, 
however,  the  sulphate  of  nickel  and  potassium,  unless  the  heat  applied  is  very  strong]. 
The  solution  retains  but  a  trace  of  iron  at  tlie  utmost.  (Liebig,  Pogg.  Ann.  xviii,  164.) 

4.  One  part  of  pulverised  smaltiue  or  cobalt-glance  is  fused  in  a  covered  earthen 
crucible  with  3  pts.  of  carbonate  of  potassium  aud  3  pts.  of  sulphur,  whereby  the 
whole  of  the  metals  present  are  convej'ted  into  sulphides,  and  sulphide  of  potassium  is 
formed,  which  unites  with  the  sulphide  of  arsenic,  forming  a  soluble  sulpharsenate. 
The  heat  must  be  so  regulated  that  the  sulpliide  of  cobalt  may  not  fuse,  but  remain  in  the 
form  of  a  crystalline  powder,  because,  if  fusion  takes  place,  portions  of  the  sulpharsenate 
of  potassium  will  be  enclosed  in  the  fused  mass,  and  will  be  diificult  to  wash  out.  The 
mass  is  then  freed  from  sulpharsenate  of  potassium  by  repeated  exliaustion  with  water 
and  decantation  ;  again  treated  with  carbonate  of  potassium  and  sulphur,  and  then  with 
water  to  remove  the  rest  of  tlie  arsenic ;  afterwards  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  or  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  nitric ;  the  solution  is  treated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  to  remove  any  remaining  arsenic,  together  with  bismuth  and  copper ;  and  tlie 
filtered  liquid  is  treated  as  in  method  b,  to  separate  the  cobalt  from  nickel  and  iron. 
(Wohler,  Pogg.  Ann.  yi.  277.) 

5.  To  obtain  cobalt  from  black  earthy  cobalt  ore,  the  mineral  is  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  the  arsenic,  antimony,  lead,  and  copper  are  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  ;  the  filtrate  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid  to  promote  the  further  oxidation  of 
the  iron  ;  the  iron  is  precipitated  by  boiling  with  acetate  of  sodium,  and  the  cobalt 
separated  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  leaves  acetate  of  manga- 
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nese  undeeomposed.  The  precipitate  is  free  from  nickel,  but  contains  a  trace  of  zinc 
Tlie  liquid  freed  from  arsenic  and  copper  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  likewise  be 
precipitated  by  siilpliide  of  potassium  or  barium,  and  the  washed  precipitate  treated 
with  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  sulphides  of  manganese,  zinc, 
and  iron,  and  leaves  all  the  sulphide  of-cobalt  undissolved.  (Wackenrodor,  N.  Br. 
Arch.  xvi.  133.) 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  preparation  of  pure  cobalt-compounds  is  the  separation 
of  the  nickel.  Laugier's  method  {vid.  suj>.),  affords  the  means  of  obtaining  a  cobalt  so- 
lution free  from  nickel ;  but  it  leaves  a  certain  portion  of  the  cobalt  in  the  nickel  pre- 
cipitate. For  more  complete  modes  of  separation,  adapted  to  quantitative  analysis,  see 
Cobalt,  Detection  and  Estimation  of  (p.  1046). 

Metallic  Cobalt.  —  Cobalt  is  reduced  from  its  oxides  by  ignition  with  charcoal 
more  easily  than  iron,  or  the  difficultly  fusible  brittle  metals ;  when  thus  reduced, 
however,  it  contains  carbon.  The  purest  metal  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  oxalate  in 
a  covered  crucible,  the  salt,  Co-C'O'',  being  then  resolved  into  2  at.  cobalt  and  2  at. 
carbonic  anhydride.  If  the  oxalate  or  the  mixture  of  oxide  and  charcoal  be  covered 
with  pounded  glass  free  from  reducible  metals,  and  heated  in  a  blast-furnace,  the  co- 
balt is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  fused  regulus.  Cobalt  may  also  be  reduced  from  its 
oxides  by  hydrogen ;  and  if  the  heat  applied  be  not  very  great,  the  reduced  metal  is 
pyrophorie,  like  ii'ou  reduced  under  similar  circumstances,  and  takes  tire  on  coming 
in  contact  -svith  the  air,  producing  cobaltoso-cobaltic  oxide. 

Cobalt  rendered  compact  by  fusion  is  rather  hard,  has  a  granular  fracture,  and  is 
somewhat  malleable  at  a  red  heat.  The  presence  of  arsenic,  manganese,  &c.,  renders 
it  brittle.  It  has  a  steel-grey  colour,  inclining  to  red ;  in  the  polished  state,  however, 
rather  to  wliite.  The  statements  respecting  its  specific  gravity  vary  from  8'513, 
(Berzelius),  to87  (Lampadius).  That  of  the  metal  reduced  by  hydrogen  was  found 
by  Rammelsberg,  in  five  experiments,  to  vary  from  8'132  to  9'495 ;  mean  8'957. 
Specific  heat  =  010696  (Eegnault),  01172  (Ue  la  Eive  and  Marcet).  It  fuses 
more  easily  than  iron,  less  easily  than  gold.  It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is 
capable  of  receiving  a  slight  magnetic  power  when  rubbed  with  a  magnet,  this  power, 
according  to  Pouillet,  not  being  destroyed  by  the  strongest  red  heat.  A  minute 
quantity  of  arsenic  destroys  the  magnetic  power. 

Cobalt  is  not  altered  by  the  action  of  au-  and  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
when  very  strongly  heated,  it  takes  fire,  and  is  converted  into  colialtoso-cobalfic  oxide, 
C'-'O'.  It  decomposes  aqueous  vapour  at  a  red  heat.  It  is  dissolved  by  hydracids  and 
by  dUute  oxygen  acids,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  slowly  however,  and  only  when 
heated.  The  solutions  have  a  fine  red  colour,  and  contain  salts  corresponding  in  com- 
position to  the  protoxide.  It  is  easily  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  likewise  forming  a 
proto-salt. 

Cobalt  forms  several  classes  of  compounds,  the  most  numerous,  and  generally  sj)eak- 
ing  the  best  defined  being  the  proto-compounds  or  cobaltous  compounds,  c.(j.  CoCl, 
Co-0,  Co^S,  Co-SO*,  &c.  ;  there  are  likewise  cobaltic-  or  sesqui-compounds,  c  g.  Co'O', 
Co^S^ ;  three  oxides  intermediate  between  the  two  preceding ;  a  dioxide,  Co'O',  a  disul- 
phide,  Co-S-,  a  tricobaltic  phosphide,  Co^P,  and  several  classes  of  salts  containing  bases 
in  which  cobalt  is  united  with  the  elements  of  ammonia. 

COBAlbT,  AXiIiOlTS  Or.    Cobalt  unites  readily  by  fusion  with  a  n  ti  mo n  y  and 

arsenic,  the  combination  being  attended  with  incandescence;  the  residting  alloys  are 
brittle,  and  have  an  iron-grey  colour. 

Protoarseiiide  of  Cobalt,  CoAs,  is  found  native  as  smaltine  or  tin-white 
cobalt,  being  in  fact  the  most  abundant  of  cobalt  ores.  It  occurs  in  crystals  belong- 
ing to  the  regular  system,  viz.  cubes,  octahedrons,  dodecahedrons,  and  intermediate 
forms.  Cleavage  octahedral,  distinct;  cubic,  in  traces.  It  occurs  also  massive  and  in 
reticulated  and  other  imitative  shapes.  Specific  gravity  6'3  to  6'6.  Hardness  6'5. 
Lustre  metallic.  Coloiu-  tin-white,  inclining  sometimes  to  steel-grey,  sometimes  to 
silver-white.  It  tarnishes  by  exposure.  Streak  greyish-black.  Brittle.  Emits  a 
smeU  of  arsenic  when  broken.  It  yields  no  sublimate  when  heated  in  a  test-tube ; 
but  in  a  tube  open  at  both  ends  a  sublimate  of  arsenious  acid  is  formed.  It  dissolves 
in  nitric  acid,  leaving  a  residue  of  arsenious  acid. 

Arsenide  of  cobalt  is  never  found  quite  pure,  the  cobalt  being  always  more  or  less 
replaced  by  nickel  or  iron  ;  those  varieties  which  contain  more  nickel  than  cobalt  are 
called  Cloanthitc  (see  Nickel).  The  following  are  analyses  of  smaltine  containing 
little  or  no  nickel;  a,  from  Kiechelsdorf  in  Hesse,  by  Stromeyer  (Gtitt.  gelehrte 
Anzeige,  1817,  p.  72) ;  b,  from  Tunalierg  in  Sweden,  by  Varrentrapp  (Pogg.  Ann. 
xlviii.  505) ;  c,  from  Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  by  E.  Hofmann  {ibid.  xxv.  485);  d, 
from  the  same  locality,  by  v.  Kobell;  c.  from  Eiechelsdorff,  by  Jackel  {Rammelsberg' s 
Mineralchcmie,  p.  23) :  — 

Vol.  I.  3  X 
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COBALT :  BROMIDE— CHLORIDES. 


As 

Co 

Fe 

Cu 

Ni 

Bi 

S 

a 

.  74-21 

20-31 

3-42 

016 

0-88  = 

98-98 

b 

.  69-46 

23-44 

4-95 

0-90  = 

98-75 

c 

.  70-37 

13-95 

11-71 

1-39 

1-79 

0-01 

0-66  = 

99-88 

d 

.  71-08 

9-44 

18-48 

trace 

1-00 

trace  = 

99-92 

e 

.    66  02 

21-21 

11-60 

1-90 

0-04 

0-49  = 

101-26 

The  formula  CoAs  requires  71-8  As  and  28-2  Co.  When  the  proportion  of  iron  is 
considerable,  as  in  c,  d,  e,  the  mineral  is  also  called  Safflorite.  The  composition  of  e 
agrees  more  nearly  with  the  formula  (Co ;  Fe)''As'.  Chathamite,  from  Chatham  in 
Connecticut,  is  chiefly  an  arsenide  of  nickel  and  iron  containing  1-3  per  cent,  cobalt. 

Smaltine  occurs  altered  to  cobalt-bloom  by  oxidation. 

Sesquiarscnide  of  Cobalt.  Co^As^ — This  compound  also  occurs  native  as 
Skutterudite  or  Modumite  (Tess'.ralkics,  HartkohaltJcks,  Hartkobah),  at  Skut- 
teriid,  near  Modum  in  Norway.  It  crystallises  in  the  regular  system,  exhibiting  faces 
of  the  cube,  octahedron,  dodecahedron,  and  trapezohedron.  Cleavage  cubic,  distinct ; 
dodecahedral  in  traces.  Also  massive,  granular.  Specific  gravity  6-74  — 6-84.  Hard- 
ness =  6.  Lustre  bright  metallic.  Colour  between  tin-white  and  pale  grey,  some- 
times iridescent.  A  crystallised  specimen  analysed  by  Wohler  (Pogg.  Ann.  xliii. 
691),  gave  79  2  As,  18-5  Co,  1-3  Fe  =  99-0,  the  formula  requiring  78  2  per  cent.  As 
and  20-8  Co.  This  mineral  heated  in  a  closed  tube  yields  a  sublimate  of  metaUie 
arsenic. 

When  smaltine  is  ignited  in  a  retort,  part  of  the  arsenic  is  expelled,  and  there  re- 
mains a  lower  arsenide  of  cobalt,  which  is  non-magnetic,  and  fuses  before  the  blow- 
pipe to  a  brittle  metallic  globule.  In  cobalt-blue  works,  crystallised  aUoys  of  cobalt 
and  arsenic  are  often  formed,  containing  also  copper  and  iron.  (Scheerer  and 
Francis,  Pogg.  Ann.  1.  513.) 

With  i  of  its  weight  of  gold,  cobalt  forms,  according  to  Hatchett,  a  dark  yeUow 
very  brittle  compound ;  even  ~  pt.  of  cobalt  is  suiEcient  to  render  gold  brittle. 

The  alloy  of  cobalt  with  iron  is  very  hard  and  dif&cult  to  pulverise. 

With  mercury,  cobalt  forms  a  silver-white  amalgam,  which  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet 

With  platinum,  it  forins  a  fusible  compound. 

When  cobalt  is  fused  with  silver,  two  layers  are  formed,  the  lower  consisting  of 
cobaltiferous  silver,  the  upper  of  argentiferous  cobalt;  a  small  quantity  of  cobalt 
renders  silver  brittle. 

With  tin,  cobalt  forms  a  somewhat  ductUe  alloy  of  light  violet  colour. 

With  zinc,  it  unites  only  with  great  difficulty,  also  with  lead  and  bismuth,  which 
exhibit  with  cobalt  the  same  deportment  as  sUver. 

COBAIiT,  BROItlXSE  OP.  CoBr. — Cobalt  takes  up  bromine-vapour  at  a  duU 
red  heat,  forming  a  green  compound  which  melts,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  suffers 
partial  decomposition.  The  compound  deliquesces  rapidly  in  the  air,  forming  a  red 
liquid.  The  same  solution  is  obtained  by  heating  finely  divided  cobalt  with  bromine 
and  water.  It  turns  violet-red  on  evaporation,  and  leaves  a  green  mass  when  evapo- 
rated to  dryness.  By  evaporating  the  solution  over  oU  of  -vitriol,  red  crystals  of  the 
hydrated  bromide  acid  are  obtained,  which  soon  effloresce  in  the  dry  air  of  the  receiver, 
Init  deliquesce  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  its  ordinary  state.  (Eammelsberg.) 

A  solution  of  the  bromide  forms,  with  excess  of  ammonia,  a  blue  precipitate,  which 
turns  green  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  a  red  solution  which  turns  brown  in  the  air, 
and  tlien  sometimes  dei  osits  red  quadratic  tables,  perhaps  consisting  of  a  compound 
of  Co-Br'  with  bromide  of  ammonium.  (Eammelsberg.) 

Bromide  of  cobalt  absorbs  ammonia-gas,  forming  ammonio-bromide  of  cobalt, 
3NH^.CoBr,  a  red  powder  which  gradually  turns  brown,  and  is  resolved  by  water  into  a 
bi'own  solution,  and  an  insoluble  green  residue  containing  bromine.    (Ha  mm  el  s  berg.) 

COBAXiT,  CHIORIDES  OF.  The  protochloride,  CoCl,  is  formed,  with  -vi-rid 
incandescence,  when  pulverulent  cobalt  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  chlorine-gas ;  it  then 
sublimes  in  blue  crystalline  scales.  It  is  also  produced  in  the  wet  way  by  dissolving 
cobalt  or  the  protoxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrogen  being  evolved  in  the  former 
case,  or  by  heating  the  sesquioxide  or  cobaltoso-cobaltic  oxide  (Co'O-),  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  its  formation  being  then  attended  with  evolution  of  chlorine.  The  solu- 
tion is  pink,  and  yields  by  evaporation  non-deliquescent  crystals  of  the  same  colour, 
consisting  of  hydrated  chloride  of  cobalt.  But  if  the  pink  solution  be  mixed  with 
strong  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  it  turns  blue  the  more  readily  as  it  is  more  con- 
centrated and  more  strongly  heated.  The  etfect  appears  to  be  due  to  the  abstraction 
of  the  crystallisation-water  by  the  strong  acid.  According  to  Proust,  such  a  solution 
sometimes  deposits  the  blue  crystals  of  the  anhydrous  chloride.  The  red  colour  is  re- 
stored by  dilution  with  water.    By  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  or  by  heating 
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the  hydrated  crystals,  hydrocliloric  acid  is  eTolved,  and  a  greenisli  blue  mass  is  (ibtained, 
consisting  of  an  oxychloride  (Berzelius),  which  is  decomposed  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, yielding  a  sublimate  of  anhydrous  chloride,  and  leaving  an  oxidised  compound. 

The  sublimed  chloride  forms  soft  loose  crystalline  spangles,  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
and  of  light  blue  colour.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  takes  up  water  and  becomes  rose- 
red,  and  is  then  easily  dissolved  by  water,  forming  a  red  solution;  but  if  not  previously 
hydrated  in  this  manner,  it  is  very  slowly  dissolved  by  water. 

The  red  solution  forms  a  sympathetic  ink.  Characters  written  with  it  on  paper  are 
colourless  and  invisible  or  nearly  so ;  but  when  the  paper  i.s  warmed  by  holding  it  near  a 
fire,  the  writing  becomes  visible  and  appears  of  a  beautiful  blue.  After  a  while,  as  the 
salt  absorbs  moisture,  the  colour  disappears,  but  may  be  reproduced  by  the  action  of 
heat.  If  the  paper  be  exposed  to  too  high  a  temperature,  the  writing  becomes  black, 
and  does  not  afterwards  disappear.  The  addition  of  a  nickel-salt  to  the  solution  gives 
a  green  instead  of  a  blue  colour. 

Anii'iionio-chloridc  of  Cohalt,  2NH'.CoCl,  obtained  by  passing  ammonia-gas  over 
the  heated  chloride,  is  a  bulky  powder  of  a  pale  reddish-white  colour.  With  water  it 
forms  a  red-brown  solution,  and  leaves  a  green  powder.    (H.  Eose.) 

Sesquichloride  o  f  Cobalt,  Co^CP,  is  a  very  unstable  compound,  formed  by  dis- 
solving hydrated  ccbaltic  oxide  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid.  A  brown  solution  is  thus 
obtained,  which  begins  to  evolve  chlorine,  and  pass  into  the  protochloride,  this 
effect  taking  place  instantly  on  heating  the  liquid.  The  sesquichloride  is  also  formed 
in  small  quantity  when  chlorine  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  the  protochloride 
mixed  with  hydi-ochloric  acid,  the  liquid  then  assuming  a  darker  colour. 

COBAX.T,  DEXBCTIOia'  AWB  ESTISSATZON'  OP.  1.  Blowpipe  Re- 
actions.—  All  compounds  of  cobalt  fused  with  borax  or  phosphorus-salt  before  the 
blowpipe,  either  in  tlie  inner  or  the  outer  flame,  impart  a  splendid  blue  colour  to  the 
bead,  affording  an  extremely  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  the  metal.  The  produc- 
tion of  the  blue  colour  in  butli  flames  distinguishes  cobalt  from  all  other  metals.  If 
the  substance  under  examination  contains  a  large  quantity  of  manganese  or  iron,  as 
well  as  cobalt,  the  bead  formed  in  the  outer  flame  is  violet  in  the  former  case,  green 
in  the  latter.  If  the  glass  be  then  heated  in  the  reducing  flame,  the  manganese  colour 
disappears,  and  that  of  iron  changes  to  bottle  green,  the  glass  then  exhibiting  either 
the  pure  blue  due  to  cobalt,  or  the  greenish  blue  of  a  mixture  of  cobalt  and  iron. 

Cobalt-salts  mixed  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  are  reduced  on  charcoal  to  a  grey 
magnetic  powder  of  metallic  cobalt. 

2.  Reactions  in  Solution. — Solutions  of  proto-salts  of  cobalt  or  co- 
baltous  salts  have  a  rose-red  colour,  excepting  when  they  are  very  concentrated  and 
contain  a  free  acid,  in  which  case  thej  are  blue;  dilution  with  water  changes  the  blue 
colour  to  red  (p.  10-12).  The  neutral  solutions  faintly  redden  litmus.  Sulphi/Jric  acid 
produces  no  precipitate  in  cobalt  solutions  containing  an  excess  of  either  of  the  stronger 
acids ;  but  in  a  solution  of  the  acetate,  or  of  any  cobalt-salt  mixed  with  acetate  of 
potassium  it  forms  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  cobalt.  Alkaline,  sidphides  throw 
down  the  same  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent. 

Putash  or  soda  forms  in  cobaltous  solutions  a  blue  precipitate  of  a  basic  salt,  which 
is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent,  assumes  a  green  or  dirty  bluish-grey  colour  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  from  formation  of  sesquioxide,  but  if  protected  from  the  air,  is  con- 
verted into  the  hydrated  protoxide  of  a  dingy  red  colour.  This  last  change  takes  place 
quickly  on  heating  the  liquid,  even  if  the  air  be  not  excluded.  A  solution  of  proto- 
chloride of  cobalt  containing  a  little  sesquichloride,  yields  with  potash  a  precipitate 
which  does  not  change  to  dingy  red,  even  on  boiling,  but  merely  acquires  a  darker 
colour. 

Ammonia  added  in  small  quantity  to  a  cobaltous  solution  forms  a  blue  precipitate 
consisting  of  a  basic  salt,  which,  by  continued  digestion  with  ammonia  out  of  contact 
of  air,  is  converted  into  rose-red  hydrated  cobaltous  oxide,  the  change  being,  however, 
much  slower  than  when  a  fixed  alkali  is  used  as  the  precipitant.  In  contact  with  the 
air,  the  precipitate  becomes  green.  If  more  ammonia  be  added,  it  dissolves  and  forms 
a  brownish-red  liquid,  which,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  absorbs  oxygen,  becomes  red-brown, 
and  then  contains  salts  of  various  bases,  consisting  of  the  elements  of  ammonia 
united  with  the  higher  oxides  of  cobalt  (see  C(jb.u.t-Bases,  Ammoniacal).  If  the 
solution  contains  but  a  small  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salts,  which  will  be  the  case  if 
the  original  cobalt  solution  was  neutral,  potash  produces  in  it  a  precipitate  of  hy- 
drated sesquioxide  of  cobalt ;  but  if  chloride  of  ammonium  be  added,  or  if  the  original 
solution  contained  an  excess  of  acid  which  has  been  neutralised  by  the  ammonia, 
potash  produces  no  precipitate. 

Neutral  carhonate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  forms  a  rose-coloured  precipitate  of  hydro- 
carbonate  of  cobalt,  which,  when  boiled,  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  and  assumes  a  violet, 
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or,  if  the  alkaline  carbonate  is  in  excess,  a  blue  colour.  If  the  precipitate  be  boiled 
for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  air,  its  colour  changes  to  green.  A  solution  of  acid 
carbonate  of  potassium  forms,  in  neutral  cobaltous  solutions,  a  rose-coloured  precipi- 
tate, -with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  the  liquid  retaining  a  reddish  colour  which  it 
does  not  lose  for  a  very  long  time.  The  precipitate  ultimately  changes  to  a  mass  of 
small  rose-coloured  crystals,  consisting  of  a  compound  of  neutral  carbonate  of  cobalt 
with  acid  carbonate  of  potassium.  Frequently,  also,  there  is  formed  a  compact  preci- 
pitate, destitute  of  crystalline  structure,  and  consisting  of  a  compound  of  neutral  car- 
bonate of  cobalt  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  cobaltous  hydrate.  —  Carl)onate  of 
ammonium  produces  a  red  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  cobalt,  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
precipitant  and  in  chloride  of  ammonium ;  the  solution  does  not  turn  brown  in  contact 
with  the  air. 

Carbonate  of  barium  does  not  in  general  precipitate  cobaltous  salts  at  ordinary 
temperatures ;  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  cobalt 
is  precipitated  after  a  very  long  time,  so  that  the  remaining  liquid  is  nearly  colourless. 
From  a  solution  of  the  chloride,  no  precipitation  takes  place  in  the  cold,  but  by  pro- 
longed boiling,  the  whole  of  the  cobalt  is  precipitated. 

Oxalic  acid  produces,  after  some  time,  a  faintly  reddish  white  precipitate,  which 
gradually  increases,  the  whole  of  the  cobalt  being  ultimately  thrown  down  as  oxalate. 
The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  less  easily  in  carbonate  of  ammonium.  The  rose- 
coloured  ammoniacal  solution,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  very  slowly  deposits  the  oxalate. 

Phosphate  of  sodium  produces  in  neutral  cobaltous  solutions,  a  blue  precipitate  of 
cobaltous  phosphate,  soluble  with  red  coloui-  in  excess  of  the  cobalt-solution,  deposited 
again  on  boiling,  and  redissolving  as  the  liquid  cools. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  produces  a  red-brown  precipitate  completely  soluble  in  excess. 
The  solution  has  a  grass-green  colour,  changing,  after  a  while,  to  pale  brown,  and 
yields,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  reddish-white  precipitate,  soluble  in  potash.  Sulphide 
of  ammonium  does  not  precipitate  the  cobalt  from  this  solution,  even  after  a  long  time. 

Firrucyanide  of  potassium  produces  a  green  precipitate  of  ferrocyanide  of  cobalt, 
changing  after  a  while  to  grey;  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Ferricijanide  of  potas- 
sium produces  a  reddish-brown  precipitate,  likewise  insoluble  in  hydroeliloric  acid. 

Brown  peroxide  of  li  ad  mixed  with  the  solution  of  a  cobaltous  salt,  precipitates 
nearly  all  the  cobalt,  after  some  time,  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide ;  the  reaction  is 
accelerated  by  heat. 

The  non-precipitation  by  sulphydric  acid  in  presence  of  free  mineral  acids,  and  the 
reactions  with  alkalis, — especially  the  formation  of  a  brownish-red  solution  with  excess 
of  ammonia,  from  which  sulphide  of  ammonium  tlirows  down  a  black  precipitate, — are 
together  sulficient  to  distinguish  cobaltous  solutions  from  all  others.  The  blowpipe 
reaction  will  of  course  be  resorted  to  as  a  confirmatory  test. 

Many  non-volatile  organic  substances,  sxich  as  tartaric  acid,  prevent  the  precipitation  • 
of  cobalt  by  alkalis,  but  not  by  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Sesqui-salts  of  cobalt,  or  cobaltic  salts. — The  liquid  formed  by  passing 
chlorine  into  a  solution  of  a  cobaltous  salt,  or  by  treating  it  with  chlorate  of  potassium 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  till  it  assumes  a  brown-red  colour  and  smells  strongly  of 
chlorine,  exhibits  the  following  reactions  :  — 

Sulphydric  acid  produces  no  precipitate,  but  only  a  milkiness  arising  from  separation 
of  sulphur,  the  solution  at  the  same  time  acquiring  the  rose-red  colour  characteristic 
of  cobaltous  salts.  Sxdpthide  of  ammonium,  after  saturation  of  the  free  acid  by  am- 
monium, produces  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  cobalt.  Potash,  a  dark  black- 
brown  precipitate  of  hydrated  cobaltic  oxide.  Ammonia,  a  brownish-red  solution, 
vi'hich  does  not  change  by  contact  with  the  air.  Carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium: 
green  solution  which  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  sesquioxide.  Ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, a  green;  and  frricyanidc  of  potassiiun,  a  brownish-red  precipitate.  Oxalic 
acid  slowly  produces  a  precipitate  of  cobaltous  oxalate. 

3.  Quantitative  estimation. — Cobalt  is  generally  precipitated  fi'om  its  solutions 
by  caustic  liotash.  The  basic  salt  at  first  thrown  down  is  converted  into  hydrate 
(p.  37)  by  boiling  in  the  liquid,  and  then  well  washed  with  hot  water  to  free  it  from 
alkali,  which  adheres  very  obstinately  to  it.  It  is  then  dried  and  ignited  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hydrogen,  by  which  it  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  TBe  reduction  is 
most  easily  performed  by  placing  the  dried  precipitate  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
crucible,  through  the  lid  of  which  passes  a  tube  connected  with  a  hydrogen  apparatus. 
The  crucible  must  be  heated  to  full  redness  over  a  lamp  ;  if  a  lower  degree  of  heat  be 
applied,  the  reduced  cobalt  wiU  be  pyrophorie,  and  is  sure  to  oxidise  partially  during 
weighing.    The  stream  of  LycU-ogeu  must  be  kept  up  till  the  crucible  is  quite  cold. 

As  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  potash  almost  always  retains  a  small  quantity  of 
alkali  even  after  prolonged  washing,  the  reduced  metal  must,  after  weighing,  bo  well 
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washed  with  water,  till  the  liquid  which  runs  away  no  longer  exhibits  any  alkaline 
reaction.  The  metal  is  tlien  to  be  dried,  again  ignited  in  hydrogen  gas,  and  weighed. 
The  difference  betweer.  the  two  weighings  seldom  exceeds  0'2  per  cent.  If  the  cobalt 
has  been  precipitated  ftom  a  solution  of  the  sulphate,  the  precipitate  may  retain  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  :  in  that  case,  the  reduced  metal  will  contain  sulphur, 
but  never  more  than  a  mere  trace,  unless  the  precipitate  has  been  boiled  with  the 
liquid  for  a  very  long  time. 

Alkaline  carbonates  do  not  precipitate  cobalt  so  completely  as  the  caustic  alkalis. 

If  the  cobalt-solution  contains  ammoniacal  salts,  the  precipitation  is  not  complete 
even  when  a  caustic  alkali  is  used,  and  the  liquid  well  boiled.  In  that  case  it  i3 
necessary  to  precipitate  by  stilphulc  i>f  ammonium,  wash  the  precipitate,  dry  it  on  the 
filter,  burn  the  filter  to  ashes,  then  dissolve  the  sulphide  in  nitric  or  nitromuriatic  acid, 
and  precipitate  with  potash  as  above. 

If  the  solution  contains  none  but  easily  volatile  acids,  such  as  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  no  fixed  base  hut  cobalt,  the  precipitation  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether, 
the  liquid  being  merely  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  crucible,  and  the  residue  ignited 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  in  the  manner  already  described. 

Lastly,  cobalt  may  be  conrpletely  precipitated  from  its  neutral  solutions  by  nitrite  of 
potassium,  in  the  form  of  potassio-cobaltic  nitrite,  or  cobalt-yellow  (p.  1058).  The  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  neutralised  by  potash  if  it  contains  excess  of 
acid.  A  solution  of  nitrite  of  potassium  is  then  added,  together  with  sufficient  acetic 
acid  to  neutralise  any  free  potash  in  the  nitrite :  the  whole  is  left  at  rest  for  two 
days,  and  the  yellow  compound  which  has  separated  is  collected  on  a  filter.  The 
filtered  liquid  should  also  be  treated  with  nitrite  of  potassium  and  acetic  acid,  and 
left  at  rest  for  some  time,  in  order  to  see  whether  any  further  precipitate  forms.  The 
precipitate  is  washed  with  solution  of  chloride  or  sulphate  of  potassium,  then  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  being  heated  till  it  is  quite  free  from  nitrous  acid, 
and  exhibits  the  rose-red  colour  of  a  cobaltous  salt,  and  the  cobalt  is  flnallj'  preci- 
pitated by  potash.  This  mode  of  precipitation  serves  to  separate  cobalt  from  nickel, 
ziuc,  manganese,  and  many  other  metals.  (A.  Stromeyer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvi.  218.) 

4.  Separation  from  other  elements. —  The  metals  of  the  first  group  (i.  217), 
are  separated  from  cobalt  by  precipitating  them  with  sulph/dric  acid,  from  solutions 
acidulated  with  one  of  the  stronger  mineral  acids.  From  the  metals  of  the  third  group 
and  from  the  non-metallic  elements,  cobalt  is  separated  by  precipitating  it  as  a 
sulphide  with  sn.Jphidc  of  ammonium  from  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions.  In  applying 
this  method  to  the  separation  of  cobalt  from  magnesium,  it  is  necessary  to  add  chloride 
of  ammonium  to  retain  the  magnesia  in  solution,  and  even  then  the  sulphide  of  cobalt 
sometimes  carries  down  with  it  a  small  quantity  of  magnesia.  This  may,  however,  be 
prevented  by  boiling  the  whole  till  the  free  ammonia  present  is  volatilised,  then 
adding  a  few  drops  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  filtering. 

Aluminium  is  best  separated  from  cobalt  by  precipitation  as  insoluble  diacetate 
(i.  13).  The  solution,  if  acid,  is  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  acetate  of 
sodium  is  added,  and  the  liquid  boiled  for  some  time.  The  alumina  is  then  precipi- 
tated in  a  form  in  which  it  may  be  easily  filtered  and  washed.  The  washing  must  be 
performed  with  a  warm  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  sodium,  as  the  precipitate  is  slowly 
dissolved  by  pure  water.  The  whole  of  the  cobalt  remains  in  solution,  and  the 
alumina,  which  may  contain  soda,  is  dissolved  by  hydi'ochlorie  acid,  and  precipitated 
by  sulphide  of  ammonium  (i.  155).    (II.  Rose.) 

Aluminium  cannot  be  separated  from  cobalt  by  solution  of  piotash,  the  precipitated 
oxide  of  cobalt  always  carrying  some  of  the  alumina  with  it.  A  better  method  is  to 
fuse  the  mixture  of  the  two  bases  with  solid  potash  in  a  silver  crucible,  and  extract 
the  fused  mass  with  water.  The  oxide  of  cobalt  which  then  remains  may  contain  a 
little  potash,  but  it  is  free  from  alumina. 

Another  very  good  mode  of  separation  is  to  mix  the  solution  of  the  two  bases  with 
tartaric  acid  and  excess  of  ammonia, — which  will  not  then  precipitate  either  of  them. — 
and  add  sulphide  of  ammonium,  which  will  throw  down  the  cobalt  and  leave  the 
aluminium  in  solution.  The  precipitated  sulphide  of  cobalt  is  then  to  be  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  &c.,  as  already  explained;  the  filtrate  containing  the  alumina 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  ignited  to  burn  away  the  organic  matter.  If 
no  other  base  is  present,  the  ignited  residue  will  consist  of  pure  alumina,  which  may  be 
weighed  ;  in  the  contrary  case,  the  resiilue  must  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  alumina  precipitated  by  one  of  the  methods  given  on  page  155,  vol.  i.  As  the 
burning  away  of  the  organic  matter  takes  a  long  time,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  destroy 
it  by  boiling  the  liquid  with  chlorate  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
precipitate  the  alumina. 

Cobalt  may  also  bo  separated  from  aluminium  by  precipitation  with  nitrite  oj 
piidiissinm. 
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From  glucinnm,  cobalt  may  be  separated  by  either  of  the  two  methods  last-men- 
tioned;  also  from  yttrium,  zirconium,  thorium,  cerium,  lanthanum  and 
didymium.  The  last  three  metals  may  also  be  separated  from  cobalt  by  precipita- 
tion vfith.  sulphate  of  potassium  (i.  833),  or  with  oxalic  acid  from  a  solution  containing 
excess  of  ammonia. 

From  iron,  cobalt  is  most  easily  separated  by  precipitating  the  two  metals  with 
sulphide,  of  ammonium,  and  digesting  tlie  washed  precipitate  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  iron  and  leaves  the  cobalt.  As.  however,  very  small  quantities 
of  sulphide  of  cobalt  may  likewise  1  le  dissolved,  it  is  best  to  reprecipitate  the  iron  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  treat  the  precipitate  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid :  any 
slight  traces  of  cobalt  that  may  be  mixed  with  the  iron  will  then  be  left  undissolved. 

Cobalt  may  also  be  separated  from  iron  (in  the  state  of  sesquioxide)  in  the  same 
manner  as  aluminium,  viz.  by  boiling  the  neutralised  solution  with  acetate  of  sodium. 
Tlie  iron  is  then  precipitated,  while  the  cobalt  remains  in  solution.  The  iron  preci- 
pitate is  washed  with  warm  dilute  acetate  of  sodium,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  iron  reprecipitated  by  ammonia;  and  the  coba't  is  precipitated  by  sulphide  of 
ammonium.  If  the  iron  in  the  original  solution  is  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  it  must 
first  be  converted  into  sesquioxide  by  heating  with  nitric  acid.  This  method  yields  very 
exact  results. 

A  third  method  of  separating  iron  (as  sesquioxide)  from  cobalt,  is  to  mix  the  solu- 
tion, if  neutral,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  then  cautiously 
add  ammonia  till  a  permanent  precipitate  of  ferric  oxide  just  begins  to  form,  and  preci- 
pitate the  rest  of  the  iron  with  succinate  of  ammonium.  The  cobalt  remains  in  solu- 
tion, and  the  ferric  succinate,  after  being  washed  and  dried,  is  ignited  with  good  access 
of  air,  to  prevent  reduction  of  iron  by  the  organic  matter  (see  Ieon).  This  method  is 
not,  however,  so  good  as  the  two  preceding,  as  the  oxide  of  iron,  when  examined  by 
the  blowpipe,  always  exhibits  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  cobalt. 

Lastly,  cobalt  maybe  separated  from  iron  by  precipitation  with  nitrite  of  potassium. 

From  manganese  (existing  in  solution  as  a  manganous  salt)  cobalt  may  be  easily 
separated  l>y  precipitating  the  two  metals  as  sulphides,  and  dissolving  out  the  sulphide 
of  manganese  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  same  way  as  for  iron. 

Another  method,  proposed  by  Liebig,  is  to  precipitate  the  two  metals  as  cyanides 
with  cyanide  of  ^lotassium,  then  add  a  sufficient  excess  of  that  reagent  to  redissolve 
the  cyanide  of  cobalt  and  part  of  the  cyanide  of  manganese.  The  latter  is  collected 
on  a  filter  and  washed ;  the  filtered  liquid  is  heated,  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  slowly 
added  by  drops,  care  being  taken  not  to  add  enough  to  render  the  liquid  acid  ;  and 
the  separation  of  the  cobalt  and  manganese  is  effected  exactly  in  tlie  manner  which 
wdll  lie  presently  described  for  the  separation  of  cobalt  and  nickel.  The  cj'anide  of 
manganese  previously  separated  by  filtration  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the 
solution  is  bailed  till  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  completely  volatilised,  the  manganese  is 
precipitated  by  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  the  quantity  thus  obtained  is  added  to  that 
determined  the  otlier  way. 

If  the  cobalt  and  manganese  exist  in  solution  as  chlorides,  the  liquid  may  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  (being  transferred  to  a  porcelain  crucible  when  reduced  to  a  small 
bulk),  and  the  residiial  chlorides  ignited  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  in  the  manner 
described  at  p.  1043,  as  long  as  vapours  of  hydrochloric  acid  continue  to  escape.  The 
cobalt  is  then  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  while  the  chloride  of  manganese  remains 
undecomposed,  and  may  be  dissolved  out  by  water.  The  metallic  cobalt  which  re- 
mains is  washed  with  hot  water,  then  digested  with  a  small  quantity  of  very  ddute 
acetic  acid,  to  dissolve  out  any  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  manganese  that  may 
remain,  afterwards  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  weighed.  The  manganese  is 
precipitated  from  the  solution  of  its  chloride  by  carbonate  of  sodium.  If  the  tempera- 
ture be  raised  too  high  during  the  reduction  by  hydrogen,  a  small  quantity  of  chloride 
of  manganese  may  be  volatilised. 

Another  mode  of  separating  cobalt  from  manganese,  is  to  digest  the  mixed  protoxides 
(precipitated  by  an  alkali)  in  a  solution  of  p)cntasuJphidc  of  calcium,  which  converts 
them  both  into  sulphides,  dissolving  the  sulphide  of  cobalt,  and  leaving  the  sulphide 
of  manganese  undissolved. 

From  nickel,  as  from  most  other  metals  of  the  second  group,  cobalt  is  most  easily 
separated  by  precipitation  with  nitrite  of  potassium,  the  process  being  performed 
exactly  as  described  at  p.  104o.  With  due  attention  to  the  precautions  there  indi- 
cated, the  whole  of  the  cobalt  is  precipitated,  witliout  a  trace  of  nickel. 

Anotlier  method  is  that  of  H.  Rose,  depending  on  the  fact  that  protoxide  of  cobalt 
in  solution  is  converted  by  chlorine  into  sesquioxide,  whereas  with  nickel  this  change 
does  not  take  place.  The  metals  or  their  oxides  being  dissolved  in  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  solution  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  about  a  pound  of 
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water  to  a  gramme  of  the  metals  or  their  oxides.  Chlorine  gas  is  then  pasyed  through 
the  solution  for  several  hom-s,  till,  in  fact,  the  epace  above  the  liquid  becomes  per- 
manently filled  with  the  gas  ;  carbonate  of  barium  is  then  added  in  excess ;  and  the  whole 
is  left  to  stand  for  twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  and  shaken  up  from  time  to  time.  The  pre- 
cipitate, consisting  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  carbonate  of  barium,  is  then  collected 
on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  cold  water.  The  filtered  liquid,  which  has  a  pure  green 
colour,  contains  all  the  nickel  without  a  trace  of  cobalt.  The  precipitate  is  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  to  convert  the  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  into  protoxide,  and  dissolve  it 
together  with  the  baryta ;  the  latter  is  then  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
cobalt  from  the  filtrate  by  potash.  The  nickel  is  also  precipitated  by  potash,  after  the 
removal  of  any  baryta  that  the  solution  may  contain  by  sulphuric  acid.  This  method, 
if  properly  executed,  gives  very  exact  results.  The  chief  precautions  to  be  attended 
to,  are  to  add  a  large  excess  of  chlorine,  and  not  to  filter  too  soon,  because  the  preci- 
pitation of  sesquioxide  of  col  ialt  by  carbonate  of  barium  takes  a  long  time. 

According  to  Henry,  bromine  may  be  used  in  the  preceding  process  instead  of 
chlorine  as  the  oxidising  agent. 

Liebig  has  given  everal  methods  of  separating  these  two  metals,  founded  on  the 
difference  of  their  reactions  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  1.  The  oxides  of  the  two 
metals  are  treated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  then  with  potash,  and  the  liquid  warmed 
till  the  whole  is  dissolved  (pure  cyanide  of  potassium,  free  from  cj'anate,  may  also  be 
used  as  the  solvent).  The  reddish-yellow  solution  is  boiled  to  expel  free  hydrocyanic 
acid,  whereupon  the  cobaltoeyanide  of  potassium  (KCoCy-),  formed  in  the  cold,  is 
converted  into  cobalticyanide  (K'Co'-'Cy''),  while  the  nickel  remains  in  the  form  of 
cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium  (KNiCy-).  Pure  and  finely-divided  red  oxide  of 
mercury  is  then  added  to  the  solution  while  yet  warm,  whereby  the  whole  of  the 
nickel  is  precipitated,  partly  as  oxide,  partly  as  cyanide,  the  mercury  taking  its  place 
in  the  solution.  The  precipitate  contains  all  the  nickel,  together  with  excess  of  mer- 
curic oxide  ;  after  washing  and  ignition,  it  yields  pure  oxide  of  nickeh  The  filtered 
solution  contains  all  the  cobalt  in  the  form  of  cobalticyanide  of  potassium.  It  is 
supersaturated  with  acetic  acid,  boiled  with  sulphate  of  copper,  which  precipitates  the 
cobalt  in  the  form  of  cobalticyanide  of  cop]ier  (2Cu^Co-Cy''.7H-0),  and  the  precipitate 
retained  in  the  liquid  at  a  boiling-heat  till  it  has  lost  its  glutinous  character.  It  is 
then  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with  a  little 
nitric  acid  ;  the  copper  is  precipitated  by  sulpliydric  acid  ;  and  the  filtrate,  after  boUing 
for  a  minute  to  expel  the  excess  of  that  gas,  is  mixed  with  boiling  caustic  potash  to  pre- 
cipitate the  cobalt  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixv.  244).  —  2.  Instead  of  adding  the  oxide  of 
mercury,  the  solution  containing  the  mixed  cyanides  may,  after  cooling,  be  super- 
saturated with  chlorine,  the  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  nickel  thereby  produced  being 
continually  redissolved  by  caustic  potash  or  soda.  The  chlorine  produces  no  change 
in  the  cobalticyanide  of  potassium,  but  decomposes  the  nickel-compound,  the  whole  of 
the  nickel  being  ultimately  precipitated  in  the  form  of  black  sesquioxide.  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixxxvii^  128.) 

Liebig's  first  method  {ibid.  xli.  291),  which  consisted  in  treating  the  solution  of 
the  mixed  cyanides  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the  nickel 
was  precipitated  as  cobalticyanide  of  nickel,  leaving  a  solution  of  cobalticyanide  of 
potassium,  has  been  found,  both  by  himself  and  others,  not  to  give  perfectly  satis- 
factory results.  The  method  by  oxalic  acid  (p.  1040),  and  the  precipitation  of  nickel 
from  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  two  metals  by  potash  (see  Nickel)  are  not  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  quantitative  analysis. 

F.  Claudet  separates  cobalt  from  nickel  and  other  metals  in  the  form  of  the  ammonio- 
compound  described  on  page  1052,  that  compound  being  very  insoluble,  while  corre- 
sponding compounds  of  the  other  metals  do  not  appear  to  be  formed  under  the  same 
circumstances. 

From  uranium,  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide,  cobalt,  as  protoxide,  may  be  separated 
by  means  of  carbonate  of  barium,  which  throws  down  the  uranic  oxide  and  leaves  the 
cobalt  in  solution.    (For  other  modes  of  separation,  see  Uranium.) 

From  zinc,  cobalt  may  also  be  easily  separated  by  precipitation  with  nitrite  of 
potassium.  Another  mode  of  separation  is  :  Convert  the  two  metals  into  chlorides, 
and  reduce  the  chloride  of  cobalt  with  hydrogen,  as  described  for  the  separation  of 
cobalt  from  manganese  ;  the  chloride  of  zinc  then  remains  unaltered,  and  may  be 
dissolved  out.  Thu-dly,  the  metals  may  be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  sodium,  the 
carbonates  dissolved  in  a  large  excess  of  acetic  acid,  and  sulphydric  acid  gas  passed 
through  the  solution.  The  zinc  is  thereby  precipitated  as  sulphide,  while  the  cobalt 
remains  dissolved.  To  ensure  complete  separation,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  large 
excess  of  acetic  acid.  Fourthly,  the  separation  may  be  effected  by  precipitating  the 
cobalt  as  sesquioxide,  by  means  of  peroxide  of  lead  (p.  1044). 
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6.  Valuation  of  Cohalt-orei.  —  The  value  of  a  cobalt-ore  is  estimated  eithe? 
by  the  amount  of  protoxide  that  it  will  yield,  or  by  its  power  of  imparting  a  blue 
colour  to  glass  and  enamel.  (For  the  latter  mode  of  valuation  we  refer  to  the  article 
Smalt.) 

To  estimate  the  quantity  of  protoxide  contained  in  a  cobalt  ore,  the  ore  may  be 
treated  by  either  of  the  methods  already  given  (pp.  1039,  lO-iO),  to  separate  the  arsenic, 
copper,  iron,  &c.,  the  cobalt  being  afterwards  separated  from  the  nickel,  and  estimated 
by  either  of  the  processes  described  on  pp.  104-1,  1045. 

(For  Plattner's  method  of  estimation  in  the  dry  way,  see  his  Treatise  on  the  Blowpipe, 
translated  by  Muspratt,  also  Kcrl's  Huttcnkiinde,  iii.  [1]  340,  342). 

6.  Atomic  Weight  of  Cobalt.  —  Dumas  has  determined  the  atomic  weight  of 
cobalt  by  the  quantity  of  silver  required  to  decompose  a  known  weight  of  the  chloride. 
Pure  metallic  cobalt  was  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to 
dryness,  keeping  tlie  hydrochloric  acid  continually  in  excess  ;  the  residue  ignited  in  a 
stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  or  else  heated  in  vacuo ;  and  the  chloride  of  cobalt 
thus  obtained  was  decomposed  by  nitrate  of  silver.  Five  experiments  thus  made  gave 
for  the  atomic  weight  of  cobalt  numbers  varying  from  29'.50  to  29'59.  Dumas  re- 
gards 29'5  as  the  correct  number  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  24).  This  agrees  with  the 
original  determination  of  Eothof  (Pogg.  Ann.  viii.  185),  which  was  made  by  con- 
verting a  known  weight  of  the  protoxide  into  chloride,  and  then  precipitating  by  nitrate 
of  silver.  S  chneid  er  (Pogg.  Ann.  ci.  317),  from  the  analysis  of  the  oxalate,  estimated 
the  atomic  weight  of  cobalt  at  30  ;  but  the  number  29*5  is  generally  regarded  as  correct. 

COBAXiT,  EARTHY',  or  Asholan. — A  variety  of  wad  or  earthy  manganese, 
containing  oxide  of  cobalt.    (See  Manganese,  Oxides  of,  and  Wad.) 

COB.a.lT,  riilTOlUEE  OE*,  CoF,  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  cobaltous  oxide 
or  carbonate  in  aqueous  hydroiluorie  acid.  The  solution  yields  by  evaporation  small 
irregular  rose-coloured  crystals  containing  CoF.H-0.  The  compound  dissolves  with- 
out decomposition  in  water  containing  free  Iiydrofluorio  acid,  or  in  a  small  quantity 
of  pure  water  ;  but  with  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  it  is  resolved  into  an  acid  liquid 
containing  cobalt,  and  an  insoluble  pale  red  basic  salt  consisting  of  2Co''F°O.H^O.  or 
2  (CoO.CoF)  +  HO. 

Fluoride  of  cobalt  unites  with  the  fluorides  of  ammonium  and  potassium,  forming 
sparingly  soluble  double  salts  which  crystallise  in  pale  red  granular  crystals.  (Ber- 
zelius.) 

COBAXpT,  I0BII>E  op.  Col,  is  produced  by  digesting  finely  divided  metallie 
cobalt  with  iodine  and  water,  the  mixture  becoming  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  With 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  forms  a  green,  and  with  a  larger  quantity,  a  red  solution, 
and  remains,  on  evaporation,  as  a  dark  green  deliquescent  mass  soluble  in  alcohol. 
(Erdmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  vii.  354.) 

Am>nonio4odidrs  of  Cohalt. — Iodide  of  cobalt  absorbs  3  at.  ammonia-gas,  forming  the 
CO  n pound,  CoI.2NH^,  which  is  a  reddish-yellow  powder.  A  concentrated  solution  of 
iodide  of  cobalt  forms  with  ammonia  a  reddish-white  precipitate  which  dissolves  on 
heating,  leaving  only  a  few  green  flocks.  The  solution  deposits  small  rose-coloured 
crystals,  which,  as  well  as  the  reddish-white  precipitate,  consist  of  CoI.2NH^,  but 
appear  also  to  contain  water.  When  dried,  they  give  oif  ammonia,  turn  brown  and 
afterwards  green.  Water  decomposes  them,  liberating  ammonia  and  depositing  a  green 
powder.  A  dilute  solution  of  iodide  of  cobalt  forms  with  ammonia  a  blue  precipitate 
which  turns  green  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  a  brown  solution.  (Rammelsberg, 
Pogg.  Ann.  xlviii.  155.) 

COBAIiT,  OXIDES  or.    The  following  oxides  of  cobalt  are  known : 
Protoxide  or  cobaltous  oxide    .....    Co^O    or  CoO 
Sesquioxide  or  cobaltic  oxide  .....    Co''0'  or  Co"0^ 

rCoW  or  Co^O* 

Intermediate  oxides        ......  <  Co'^0' or  Co'O' 

(Co'W  or  Co«0« 

The  protoxide  is  a  strong,  the  sesquioxide  a  weak  base.  According  to  Fremy,  the 
oxide  Co'O'^  is  also  a  salifiable  base,  which  unites  directly  with  acetic  acid  and  exists  in 
some  of  the  ammoniacal  salts  of  cobalt.  Fremy  has  also  obtained  salts  of  this  nature 
containing  a  dioxide  of  cobalt,  Co-0  '. 

Protoxide  of  Cobalt  or  Cobaltous  Oxide,  Co^O. — This  oxide  is  obtained  by 
igniting  cobaltous  hydrate  or  carbonate  in  close  vessels ;  by  igniting  the  protochloride 
in  a  stream  of  aqueous  vapour  (Schwarz  enberg) ;  also,  mixed  in  various  proportions 
with  sesquioxide,  when  finely  divided  cobalt  burns  in  the  air,  or  when  the  compact 
metal  is  heated  to  redness  in  the  air.  The  pure  protoxide  is  a  light  greenish-grey  or 
olive-green  non-magnetic  powder.    It  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  at  a  red  heat  by 
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hydrogen,  charcoul,  carbonic  oxide,  potassium,  and  sodium.  Wlien  heated  with  sul- 
phur, it  is  converted  into  siilphide  of  cobalt  and  sulphurous  anhydride  ;  and  with 
Bulphydi-ic  acid,  it  yields  water  and  sulphide  of  cobalt. 

Hydrated  cobalt ous  oxide,  or  Cobaltous  hydrate,  CoHO,  or  CoO.BO,  is  produced 
when  a  cobaltous  salt  is  decomposed  by  potash  out  of  contact  of  air.  A  blue  basic  salt 
is  first  produced  which  changes  gradually  at  ordinary  temperatures,  quickly,  on  boiling, 
into  the  rose-colom-ed  hydrate.  If  the  cobalt-solution  be  dropped  into  strong  boiling 
potash-ley,  the  change  from  blue  to  red  is  almost  too  rapid  to  be  traced.  Cobaltous 
hydi-ate  is  a  powder  of  a  dingy  rose-red  colour,  which  gives  off  water  at  100°  C,  and 
is  converted  into  the  protoxide  if  the  air  be  excluded,  into  a  higher  oxide  if  exposed 
to  the  air.    It  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  forming  the  cobaltous  salts. 

Scsquioxide  of  Cobalt,  Cobaltic  Oxide,  Co''0',  is  formed  wlien  chlorine  is 
transnntted  through  water  in  which  the  hydrated  protoxide  is  suspended,  or  when  a 
salt  of  the  protoxide  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  In  the  former 
case,  water  is  decomposed  by  the  chlorine,  and  hydrochloric  acid  produced,  while  the 
oxygen  of  the  water  peroxidises  the  cobalt: 

2Co=0  +  H-0  +  CP  =  Co*0'  +  2HCL 

The  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  is  precipitated  as  a  black  hydrate,  which,  when  cautiously 
heated  to  600°  or  700°  C,  yields  the  black  anhydrous  oxide.  When  sesquioxide  of 
cobalt  is  digested  in  hydrochloric  acid,  chlorine  is  evolved,  and  the  protochloride  formed. 
Exposed  to  a  low  red  heat,  the  sesquioxide  loses  oxygen,  and  the  compound  oxide, 
Co^O.Co^O',  is  produced  (Hess).  When  protoxide  of  cobalt  is  calcined  with  a  borax 
glass,  at  a  moderate  heat,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  a  black  mass  is  obtained,  which, 
mixed  with  manganic  oxide,  serves  as  a  black  colour  in  enamel  painting. 

Sesquioxide  of  cobalt  acts  as  a  weak  base.  Phosphoric,  sidphuric,  nitric,  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  dissolve  its  hydrate  in  the  cold,  without  decomposition  at  first,  but  the 
resulting  salts  are  afterwards  reduced  to  salts  of  the  protoxide.  A  protosalt  of 
cobalt  containing  a  small  quantity  of  a  sesquisalt  is  somewhat  deepened  in  colour.  The 
most  permanent  of  the  sesquisalts  is  the  acetate;  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  while  yet 
moist  dissolves  in  acetic  acid,  slowly  but  completely.  Tlio  solution,  which  has  an  in- 
tense brown  colour,  forms  a  brown  precipitate  with  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates. 
With  ferroci/anide  of  potassium,  it  forms  a  dark  precipitate,  which,  if  the  precipitant 
is  in  excess,  gives  up  cyanogen  to  it,  converting  it  into  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and 
being  itself  converted  into  green  ferroeyanide  of  cobalt.  Alkaline  oxalates  colour  the 
solution  yellow,  forming  an  oxalate  of  the  oxide  Co'O",  or  Co^O'. 

Cobaltoso-cobaltic  oxides.— a.  The  oxide,  Co'O-  or  Co'^O'  =  Co^O.Co'0^  is  ob- 
tained in  the  free  state  by  heating  the  nitrate  or  oxalate  of  cobalt,  or  the  hydrated  ses- 
quioxide, to  redness  in  contact  with  the  air  (Hess,  Eammelsberg);  but  according  to 
Beetz  and  Winkelbleeh,  the  oxide  thus  obtained  is  Co'-'O'.  When  the  residue  obtained 
by  gently  igniting  the  oxalate  in  contact  with  the  air  is  digested  in  strong  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  oxide  Co^O^  remains  in  hard,  brittle,  greyish-black  microscopic 
octahedrons  having  a  metallic  lustre.  The  same  crystalline  compound  is  obtained  by 
strongly  igniting  dry  protochloride  of  cobalt,  alone  or  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  in  dry 
air  or  oxygen  gas.  (Schwarzenberg.) 

This  oxide,  according  toFremy,is  also  a  salifiable  base.  The  corresponding  oxa  late 
lias  already  been  mentioned.  The  acetate  is  obtained  by  digesting  in  dilute  acetic  acid 
the  hydrated  oxide  obtained  by  continued  action  of  oxygen  on  the  blue  precipitate  thrown 
down  from  ordinary  cobalt-salts  by  potash  not  in  excess.  Fremy  also  states  that  when 
chlorine  is  passed  into  the  solution  of  ordinary  acetate  of  cobalt,  a  brownish-yellow  salt 
is  formed  containing  the  base  Co'^Cl-O',  or  Co^O*  in  which  1  at.  O  is  replaced  by  Cl'l 
This  chlorine-base  exists  also  in  some  of  the  ammonio-compounds  of  cobalt  (p.  45). 

b.  The  oxide,  Co'-'O'  =  3Co^O.Co^O^  is  said  by  Winkelbleeh  to  be  formed  by  keep- 
ing the  hydrated  protoxide  at  a  red  heat  in  the  air  for  a  considerable  time,  or  by  first 
reducing  it  to  the  metallic  state  by  heating  it  vei-y  gently  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  and 
then  burning  it  again  by  passing  air  through  the  tube.  According  to  Kammelsberg, 
however  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxiii.  93),  the  oxide  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  is  Co^O^. 

c.  Another  oxide,  Co'"0'  =  6Co-O.Co^O^  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  precipitating 
cobaltic  nitrate  with  ammonia,  exposing  the  liquid  to  the  air  till  the  blue  precipitate 
turns  green,  then  suspending  the  precipitate  in  water,  and  exposing  it  to  the  air  for  a 
month  till  it  turns  quite  yellow.  But  the  yeUow  hydrate  thus  formed  always  retains 
a  trace  of  nitric  acid,  which  cannot  be  removed  even  by  long  contact  with  water. 

A  cobaltic  acid  (or  anhydride),  Co^O^  is  obtained  in  combination  with  potash,  by 
strongly  igniting  the  oxide,  Co^O-,  or  the  protoxide  or  carbonate,  with  pure  hydrate  of 
potassium.  A  crystalline  salt  is  then  formed  which,  when  dried  at  100°  C,  contains 
K^O-SCo^O*  +  3aq.,  and  gives  off  1  at.  water  at  130°.  (Schwarzenberg.) 

Dioxide  of  Cobalt,  CoO,  or  Co'O^,  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  free  state,  but 
may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  oxy cobaltic- salts  (p.  10,56).  ■ 
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COBAX.T,  OX7SV3iPHXSE  OF,  Co'SO,  or  CoS.  Co  0,— Produced  by  igniting 
the  sulphate  in  hydrogen  gas.  Water  and  sulphvirous  acid  escape,  and  there  remains 
a  dark  grey  sintered  mass  which  is  not  altered  by  the  farther  action  of  the  hydrogen. 
Cold  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it,  dissolving  oxide  of  cobalt  and  leaving  sulphide ; 
but  if  heat  be  applied,  the  sulphide  likewise  dissolves.  (Arfvedson.) 

COBAIiT,  OXYOEM'-S.a.IiTS  OP. — The  cobaltous  salts  are  produced  by  dis- 
solving metallic  cobalt  in  the  stronger  acids  ;  by  the  action  of  acids  on  the  protoxide, 
hydrate,  or  carbonate  ;  by  boiling  the  hydrate  or  carbonate  in  solutions  of  ammonia- 
salts,  ammonia  being  then  evolved  and  a  cobaltous  solution  formed  ;  and  by  precipita- 
tion. The  carbonate,  phosphate,  borate,  silicate,  and  those  which  contain  metallic  acids, 
are  insoluble  in  water ;  most  of  the  others  are  soluble.  The  insoluble  salts  have  a 
violet  or  peach-blossom  colour ;  the  dissolved  salts  a  rose  colour.  The  neutral  solu- 
tions redden  litmus  slightly.  For  their  reactions  and  those  of  the  cobaltio  salts,  see 
pp.  1043,  1044. 

COBAiXiT,  ?HOSPHII>SS  OP.  —  The  tricobaltic  phosphide,  or  tricohalt-phos- 
phine,  Co''P,  was  obtained  by  H.  Rose  as  a  grey  powder,  on  passing  hydrogen  gas  over 
basic  phosphate  of  cobalt  ignited  in  a  porcelain  tube.  It  is  also  produced  by  the 
action  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  on  chloride  of  cobalt. 

Another  phosphide  containing  a  very  large  excess  of  cobalt  is  produced  when  pieces 
of  phosphorus  are  thrown  on  red-hot  cobalt ;  when  1  pt.  of  the  metal  is  ignited  with 
7  pts.  glacial  phosphoric  acid  and  charcoal  powder;  and  when  a  mixture  of 
70  pts.  metallic  cobalt  or  oxide  of  cobalt,  100  bone-ash,  50  pounded  quartz,  and  10 
charcoal  is  exposed  for  an  hour  to  the  heat  of  a  blast-furnace.  The  compound  pre- 
pared by  the  first  or  second  method  is  bluish-white,  with  metallic  lustre,  brittle,  of 
acicular  structure,  more  fusible  than  cobalt,  contains  6  per  cent,  phosphorus,  and  burns 
to  a  dark  blue  glass  when  heated  (Pelletier).  The  product  obtained  by  the  third 
process  is  of  a  sliining  white  colour,  very  fusible,  non-magnetic,  and  ofteu  has  needle- 
sliaped  crystals  in  its  cavities. 

COBAIiT,  SBD.    Syn.  with  Cobaxt-bloom  (p.  1057). 

COBAIiT,  SEXiSirXDE  OP.  Heated  cobalt  unites  with  selenium,  forming  a 
grey  muss,  which  exhibits  metallic  lustre  and  crystalline  structure,  and  melts  at  a  red 
heat;  the  combination  is  attended  with  ignition.  (Berzelins.) 

COBAXiT,  STTXiPKIBBS  OP.  The  protosulphide,  Co'S,  or  CoS,  occurs 
native  as  Syepoorite,  a  massive  mineral  of  steel-grey  colour  inclining  to  yeDow, 
found  disseminated  iu  grains  or  veins  in  ancient  schists,  associated  with  magnetic 
pyrites,  at  Syepoor,  near  Eajpootanah.  in  North-west  India.  It  is  employed  by  the 
Indian  jewellers  to  give  a  rose-colour  to  gold.  According  to  Middleton's  analysis 
Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxxviii.  352),  it  contains  35'36  S,  and  64'64  Co,  agreeing  closely  with 
the  formula  Co^S. 

The  protosulphide  maybe  prepared  by  throwing  sulphur  on  red-hot  cobalt  contained 
in  a  retort,  also  by  heating  the  protoxide  with  sulphur,  and  by  igniting  cobaltous  sul- 
phate to  whiteness  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal.  As  thus  obtained,  it  is  a  grey 
laminar  mass  having  the  metallic  lustre ;  according  to  Berthier,  it  is  magnetic.  In 
the  wet  way,  it  is  produced  by  precipitating  cobaltous  acetate  with  sulphydric  acid  or 
any  neutral  cobaltous  solution  with  an  alkaline  sulphide.  The  precipitate  is  a  black 
powder  which  gives  off  water  when  heated,  and  in  the  moist  state  slowly  oxidises  in  the 
air,  being  converted  into  sulphate.  It  is  insoluble  in  alkalis  and  alkaline  sulphides, 
soluble  in  concentrated  mineral  acids,  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  dilute  acids.  It 
unites  with  acid  siilphides,  forming  sulphur-salts,  which  are  all  insoluble  in  water. 
According  to  Anthon,  it  decomposes  the  solutions  of  other  metals,  c.  g.  iron,  nickel, 
copper,  and  silver,  a  sulphide  of  the  other  metal  being  precijjitated  and  the  cobalt 
taking  its  place  in  the  solution.  This  appears  somewhat  inconsistent  with  tlie  action 
of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  mixture  of  the  sulphides  of  iron  and  cobalt,  which, 
according  to  H.  Rose  (p.  1044),  affords  a  method  of  completely  separating  cobalt  from 
iron.    It  unites  with  peroxide  of  cobalt,  forming  an  oxysulphide  {vid.  sup.). 

S(  squisulphidc  of  Cobalt,  or  Cobaltous  Sulphide,  isobtained  by  precipitating 
cobaltic  acetate  with  sulphydi-ic  acid,  or  hy  heating  cobaltic  hydrate,  but  not  to  redness, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  the  same  gas.  It  has  a  dark  grey  colour.  According  to  F  ell  en- 
berg  (Pogg.  Ann.  1.  73),  it  is  obtained  in  graphitic  laminae  by  igniting  the  protoxide  with 
sulphur  and  an  alkali.  Linnaiite  or  cohalt-pyrites  is  commonly  stated  to  be  a  sesqui- 
sulphide,  but  its  composition  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  following  compound : 

Cohaltoso-cobaliic  Sulphide,  Co^'S',  or  Co^S.Co'S^  or  Co^S^  =  CoS.Co''^.— 
Linnmite  from  Miisen,  near  Siegren,  in  Prussia,  has  nearly  this  composition,  yielding, 
according  to  Wernekink's  analysis,  43-25  S,  53-35  Co,  0-97  Cu,  and  2-30  Fe  =  98-87, 
the  formula  requiring  42  S  and  58  Co  (Dana,  ii.  66).  In  most  varieties  of  this  mineral, 
however,  the  cobalt  is  replaced  to  a  greater  extent  by  copper  or  nickel.  (See  I;INN.kite.) 
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Oxysulphide  of  cobalt  Iieated  in  sulphyclric  acid  gas  yields  a  product  wliicli  appears 
to  be  a  sulphide  iuterniediate  in  composition  between  the  proto- and  sesqui-sidpLiides. 
(Anthon.) 

Bisulphide  of  Cobalt,  CoS,  or  Co6'^,  maybe  supposed  to  exist  in  combination 
with  arsenide  of  cobalt  in  col  ialtine  (q.  v.) 

COBAX.T>BAS£:s,  AniIV£OIi7ZACilX..  (F.  Claudet  [1857],  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  ii. 
253.— Genth,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxx.  275.— Fremy,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxv.  257. — 
Rogojski,  ibid.  xli.  445. —  Gregory,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvii.  125. —  Gibbs  and 
Gen  th,  Smithsonian  Contributions,  1856  ;  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxxiii.  234,  319  ;  xxxiv.  96  ; 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  160,  295;  Jahresber,  d.  Chem.  1857,  227.  —  Kiinzel,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  Ixxii.  209). —  Cobaltous  salts  treated  with  ammonia  in  a  vessel  protected  from 
tlie  air  unite  witli  the  ammonia,  forming  compounds  which  may  be  called  ammonio- 
eobaltous-salts.  Most  of  them  contain  3  at.  ammonia  to  1  at.  of  the  cobalt-salt; 
thus  the  cliloride  contains  CoCl3NH' +  ^aq. ;  the  nitrate  CoNO^SNH^  +  aq.  They 
are  generally  crystallisable  and  of  a  rose-colour,  soluble  without  decomposition  in  am- 
monia, l)Ut  decomposed  by  water,  with  formation  of  a  basic  salt  (Fremy).  H.  Rose, 
by  treating  dry  chloride  of  cobalt  with  ammonia-gas,  obtained  the  compound  CoC1.2NH-'*, 
and  in  like  manner  an  ammonio-sulphate  has  been  formed  containing  Co-SO*.6NH''. 

When  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cobalt  is  exposed  to  the  air,  oxygen  is  absorbed, 
the  liquid  turns  browni  (p.  37),  and  new  salts  are  formed  containing  a  higher  oxide  of 
cobalt  (either  Co'O"  or  Co'^'O-),  and  therefore  designated  generally  as  peroxidised 
ammonio-cobalt  salts.  Several  of  them  containing  dilferent  bases  are  often  formed 
at  the  same  time. 

Most  of  the  peroxidised  ammonio-cobalt  salts  are  composed  of  sesquisalts  of  cobalt 
(cobaltic  salts),  united  with  2  or  more  molecules  of  ammonia.  The  composition  of  the 
neutral  salts  may  be  illustrated  by  the  chlorides,  as  in  the  following  table  : 

Diammonio-cobaltic  chloride      .....       Co'-'CP.  2NH^ 

Triammonio-cobaltic  chloride  CVCP.  3NH'' 

Tetrammonio-cobaltie  chloride  Co^CP.  4Nir'' 

Pentammonio-cobaltie  chloride  Co-CP.  5NH' 

Hexammonio-cobaltic  chloride    .....       Co'-'CP.  6NIP 

The  formulae  of  the  corresponding  neutral  nitrates  are  deduced  from  the  preceding 
by  substituting  NO^  for  CI ;  for  the  sulphates,  oxalates,  and  other  dibasic  salts,  the 
number  of  atoms  of  cobalt  and  ammonia  must  of  course  be  doubled.  Tims,  pcmtcminumio- 
cobaltic  sulphate  =  Co'(SO^)M0NH^  There  are  also  several  acid  and  basic  salts  of 
the  same  ammonio-molecules,  the  foi-mulse  of  which  will  be  given  further  on.  Furtlier, 
there  is  a  class  of  salts  containing  the  elements  of  nitric  oxide  in  addition  to  am- 
monia, e.  g.  'pcntammonio-nitroso-cobaltic  oxycMoride  —  Co^Cl''0.10NH^.2NO.  Lastly, 
Fremy  has  obtained  ammoniacal  compounds  (oxycobaltic  salts)  containing  salts  "of 
cobalt  corresponding  to  the  dioxide  Co'-'O-. 

Diammonio-cobaltic  Salts.  —  The  sidphite  of  this  group  is  obtained  by 
adtling  acid  sidphite  of  ammonium  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  pentammcmio-cobaltic 
chloride  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  till  the  odour  of  sulphurous 
acid  becomes  distinctly  perceptible ;  on  leaving  the  solution  to  stand  for  some  time,  the 
sulphite  separates  in  brown,  nearly  insoluble  octahcdi'ons,  containing  Co\SO''j''.4iS'Il' 
H-5aq.  (Kiinzel.) 

Triammonio-cobaltic  Salts. — When  a  solution  of  pentammonio-cobaltie 
chloride  containing  a  little  ammonia,  is  mixed  with  so  much  acid  sulphite  of  ammonium 
that  the  liquid  does  not  smell  either  of  ammonia  or  of  sulphm-ous  acid,  it  changes  colour 
from  red  to  deep  yellow,  and  deposits  triammonio-cobaltic  sidpihitc,  Co\SO')'.6]SIH' 
+  aq.,  as  a  yellow  powder  or  in  crystalline  needles,  according  to  the  temperature  and 
concentration  of  the  liquid.    It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  slowly  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  water.    Its  formation  is  expressed  by  the  equation : 
2(Co-CP.5NH')  H  2NH5  +  H-'O  +  6(NH^H.S03)  = 
[CoXSO')^6NH3  +  ffO]  +  6NH'C1  +  3[(NH')=.S0'].  (Kiinzel.) 
Tetrammonio-cobaltic  Salts.    Fremy's  Fusco-cobaltie  salts.  —  These  salts 
are  formed  when  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  a  cobaltous  salt  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
by  the  action  of  water  on  oxy-cobaltic  salts.    They  are  brown,  and  mostly  uncrystal- 
lisable,  but  may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state  by  precipitation  with  alcohol  or  excess  of 
ammonia.    They  are  slowly  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  but  quickly  on  addition 
of  an  alkali,  with  evolution  of  ammonia  and  precipitation  of  cobaltic  hydrate.    They  are 

basic  salts,  the  nitrate  containing  Co<0^2N*0\8NiP  +  H^O,  or  ^^^^X. 

(Co-)  . 

and  the  hyposidpliate  Co^0^2S''^0'"'.8ISrH'. 


-  0^4NIP 
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Pentammonio-cobaltic  Salts.    (F rimy,  he.  cit. ;  Gibbs  and  Genth,  7oft 

cit,)  These  salts  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  the  Roseo-cobaltic  salts,  which 

have  a  red  colour,  varying  from  brick  to  rose-red,  and  the  Purpureo-cobaltic  salts, 
which  are  purple,  or  violet-red.  The  salts  of  both  groups  contain  6  at.  NH'  to  2  at. 
cobalt,  but  the  roseo-cobaltic  salts  are,  for  the  most  part,  neutral,  while  the  purpureo- 
cobaltic  salts  are  either  basic  or  acid;  in  some  cases,  however,  as  with  the  chlorides, 
the  difference  consists  merely  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  water,  the  purple  salts 
being  anhydrous,  and  the  red  hydrated. 

The  pentammonio-cobaltie  salts  are  produced  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  ammoniacal 
solutions  of  cobaltous  salts,  as  when  these  solutions  are  exposed  to  the  air,  the  red 
and  purple  salts  being  often  produced  together,  the  latter  especially  when  the  tem- 
perature is  rather  high,  and  the  solution  contains  a  free  ammoniacal  salt.  The  pur- 
pureo-cobaltic salts  are  likewise  formed  by  the  action  of  acids  on  xantho-cobaltic 
salts  (p.  1054). 

Pentammonio-cobaltie  salts  are  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  in  warm 
water  slightly  acidulated ;  the  purple  salts  are  in  general  less  soluble  than  the  red. 
Their  taste  is  purely  saline,  not  metallic.  When  heated  in  the  di-y  state,  they  decom- 
pose, giving  off  ammonia,  and  yielding  an  ammonium-salt  and  a  cobaltous  salt.  Their 
aqueous  solutions,  when  not  acidulated,  are  decomposed  by  boiling,  giving  off  ammonia 
and  depositing  a  hydrated  cobaltoso-cobaltic  oxide.  The  solutions  of  roseo-cobaltic 
salts  boiled  with  strong  acids,  are  converted  into  purpureo-cobaltic  salts. 

Chlorides.  1.  Hydrated  Pentanptionio-cohaltic  chloride,  or  Eosco-cobaltic  chloride, 
Co-CP.5NH'  +  aq.— This  salt  was  discovered  by  Claudet  and  by  Genth,  in  1851,  being 
the  first  ammonio-cobaltic  salt  obtained;  the  formulse  originally  assigned  to  it,  however, 
gave  a  somewhat  different  view  of  its  constitution.  It  is  the  most  frequent  product  of 
the  oxidation  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  protochloride  of  cobalt  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  the  liquid  assuming  tirst  a  brown,  and  then  a  red  coloiir,  and  often,  especially  if  the 
ammonia  and  the  chloride  of  cobalt  are  impure,  depositing  a  small  quantity  of  cobaltic 
hydi-ate.  The  presence  of  sal-ammoniac  in  the  solution  does  not  facilitate  its  formation. 
Tlie  reddened  solution  mixed  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  carefully  guarded 
against  rise  of  temperature,  deposits  roseo-cobaltic  chloride  as  a  brick-red  precipitate, 
which,  after  washing  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  ice-cold  water,  and 
drying  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  contains  Co-Cl'.oNIP  +  H-0.  It  dissolves 
in  water  either  cold  or  warm,  with  dark-red  colour,  which,  however,  changes  after  a 
while,  especially  if  the  solution  be  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  heated,  to 
violet-red.  The  pure  aqueous  solution  when  boiled  gives  off  ammonia  and  deposits  hy- 
drated cobaltoso-cobaltic  oxide,  Co^O-  +  a-H'-'O. 

Koseo-cobaltic  chloride  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  more  electro- 
negative metals. 

Purpureo-cobaltic  chloride,  Oo-CP.5NH'.  —  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the 
red  solution  of  roseo-cobaltic  chloride  changes  to  violet  wlien  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  same  change  takes  place  slowly  in  the  dry  salt.  This  purple  modification 
is  often  formed,  together  with  the  red  one  and  sometimes  alone,  during  the  oxidation 
of  ammonio-cobaltous  chloride,  especially  if  the  temperature  is  rather  high,  and  the 
solution  contains  sal-ammoniac.  By  boiling  the  oxidised  liquid  with  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  crystallising  the  precipitated  carmine-coloured  powder  from  water 
acidulated  witla  the  same  acid,  the  purpureo-cobaltic  chloride  is  obtained  pure.  It  may 
also  be  prepared  by  boiling  a  xantho-cobaltic  salt  (p.  1054), — the  nitrate  being  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose  —  with  hydrochloric  acid;  lastly,  by  boiling  any  other  pur- 
pureo-cobaltic salt  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  small  violet-red  or  purple  crystals, 
wliich,  according  to  Dana,  are  dimetric  combinations,  P  .  oo  Poo  .  Poo  .  Length  of 
principal  axis  =  1'9016.  P  :  P  in  the  lateral  edges  =  IH^'S';  in  the  terminal  edges, 
107°  12'.  Specific  gravity  1'802.  The  crystals  are  anhydrous,  nearly  insohible  in  cold 
water,  soluble  witliout  decomposition  in  boiling  water  slightly  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  A  larger  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  solution  of  an  alkaline 
chloride,  precipitates  it  slowly  in  the  cold,  quickly  on  boiling.  The  solution  yields  with 
dichloride  of  platitmm  a  lirown-red  precipitate,  composed  of  flat  microscopic  needles, 
containing  Co^CR5NH^2PtCl-. 

Cyanides. — Eosco-cobaltic  cobalticyanide,  (Co'Cy'.5NH^).Co^Cy' +  |II-0,  is  precipi- 
tated by  cobalticyanide  of  potassium  from  roseo-cobaltic  solutions,  in  cherry-coloured 
crystals  apparently  having  the  form  of  rhombic  prisms,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  decom- 
posed by  hot  water.  The /crr/cyaMzrff,  (Co'^Cyl5NH^).Fe^Cy' +  |H'0,  is  an  orange- 
coloured  crystalline  precipitate,  possessing  similar  properties. 

Oxides.  —  Eosro-cobaltic  oxide  is  obtained  in  solution  by  decomposing  the  solution 
of  the  chloride  with  oxide  of  silver,  or  better — since  chloride  of  silver  is  somewhat 
soluble  in  roseo-eoballic  chloride — by  decomposing  the  sulphate  with  baryta- water. 
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The  solution  h:is  an  alkaline  taste  and  reaction,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air, 
and  decomposes  with  facility. — Purpureo-cohaltic  oxide,  obtained  in  like  manner,  forms 
a  violet-red  alkaline  solution,  -which  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  sulFera 
decomjjosition  when  concentrated. 

Nitrates. — 'Yh.e  ncritral  or  roseo-cohaUic  nitrate,  is  obtained,  as  a  shining  yellow 
precipitate,  when  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cobaltous  nitrate  is  left  to  oxidise  in  the  air, 
(crystals  of  Friimy's  oxycobaltic  nitrate  are  frequently  also  formed  at  fii'st,  but  subse- 
quently disappear).  The  deep  wine-red  liquid  yields,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  red 
crystals,  containing  Co'''(NO')'.5NH^  +  H-0,  easily  soluble  even  in  cold  water.  Accord- 
incr  to  Dana,  they  are  monoclinic  combinations  CO  Poo  .  [co  Pco  ]  .  +  Pco  .  —  Pco  .  co  P. 
Inclination  of  faces,  co  P  :  co  P  in  the  elinodiagonal  principal  section  =  103°  ; 
ocPoo  :  Poo  =  140°  30' ;  coPco  :  —Poo  =  136°.  From  the  solution  of  these  crystals, 
or  from  the  original  oxidised  ammoniacal  solution,  nitric  acid  added  in  the  cold 
throws  down  a  brick-red  precipitate  of  the  hydrated  salt ;  but  on  boiling  the  liquid 
with  nitric  acid,  the  anht/drovs  nitrate,  Co-(N'0'')'.5NH'',  is  thrown  down  as  a  violet- 
red  crystalline  precipitate.  It  dissolves  in  dilute  ammonia  and  separates  from  the 
solution  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  dimetric  crystals  P  .  Poo  .  oo  P  .  co  Poo  .  3P3. 
Inclination  of  P  :  P  in  the  lateral  edges,  =  82°  40'.  This  anhydrous  salt  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  the  solution  is  easily  de- 
composed by  heat ;  addition  of  nitric  acid  prevents  the  decomposition.  The  anhy- 
drous salt  explodes  when  heated,  giving  off  nitrous  vapours,  and  leaving  black 
sesquioxide  of  cobalt.  —  A  tesic  nitrate,  probably  Co'O^2N2OM0NH»  +  7H"0  or 

(Co^)'"  H  ( ^'•^■'^■'3^'  3H^0,  is  obtained  in  purple  scaly  crystals,  when  a  solution  of  the 
hydrated  neutral  nitrate,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  nitrate  of  ammonium  and  a 
little  free  ammonia  is  left  to  evaporate.  These  crystals  are  decomposed  by  solution 
in  water,  and  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yield  with  brisk  effervescence,  a 
purjile-red  solution  and  a  deposit  of  purpureo-cobaltic  chloride  (Gibbs  and  Genth). 
Botli  tills  basic  nitrate  and  the  anhydrous  neutral  nitrate  appear  to  belong  to  the  so- 
called  pturpnreo-cobaltic  groiip.  Kiinzel,  l)y  exposing  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
cobaltous  nitrate  to  the  air  till  it  had  acquired  a  dark  olive-brown  colour,  and  then 
adding  nitrate  of  ammonium,  obtained  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  to  which  he 
as.signs  the  formula  2(Co'OM0NH3).6N«O\ 

Oxalates. —  Eosco-cohaltic  oxalate  is  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonium  from 
a  solution  of  the  chloride  immediately,  from  the  nitrate  very  slowly  ;  it  may  be  ^^uri- 
fied  by  recrystallisation  from  water  containing  ammonia.  The  cherry-eolom-ed  crys- 
tals, which  are  rhombic  prisms  of  101°  48',  with  a  brachydome  of  108°  54',  contain 

(Co')"'  j  ^''■'•'^■'^-H^  +  6aq. ;  they  are  nearly  insoluble  in  pure  water.  The  basic,  ox pur- 

jmreo-cohaltic  oxalate,  ^Q^ty^  ^OKS'SJP  +  5  aq.,  separates  in  violet-red  needles  on 

adding  oxalate  of  ammonium  to  a  solution  of  purpureo-cobaltic  chloride. 

Oxalo-  sulphates.— An,  acid  oxalo-sulphatc,  Co<O^2C2O^2SOM0NH' +  3H=0  or 
(C^O^)"] 

(SO'')"  \  O^.SNH^  +  H-O,  is  obtained  in  brick-red,  ill-defined  needles  by  boUing 
(Co^)"'H) 

roseo-cobaltic  sulphate  for  several  hours  with  excess  of  oxalic  acid.  The  solution 
of  this  salt  assumes  a  violet-red  colour  on  addition  of  ammonia,  and,  if  exactly 
neutralised,  yields  by   evaporation  prismatic  crystals  of  a  basic  oxalo-sulphate, 

(SO-)"  >OM0NH^+  7H^0,  which  is  more  soluble  than  the  acid  salt,  and  is  easily  de- 
(Co^)"'  ) 

comp)Osed  by  boiling. 

Sulphates. — Roseo-cobaltic  sulphate  is  generally  (but  not  always)  produced  in  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  cobaltous  sulphate  by  atmospheric  oxidation,  the  liquid  be- 
coming first  brown  and  then  dark  red.  On  carefully  adding  sulphm-ic  acid  to  this  red 
solution,  the  sulphate  is  deposited  as  a  brick-red  crystalline  powder,  which  may  be 
purified  by  washing  with  cold  water  and  recrystallisation  fi'om  a  slightly  acidulated 

solution.    The  cherry-coloured  crystals,  containing  |^,^4^^,|  |  OMONH^  +  SH^O,  are, 

according  to  Dana,  dimetric  combinations,  P  .  2P  .  Poo  .OP.  <xP  .  ooPoo  .  Inclination 
of  P  :  P^in  the  terminal  edges  =  107°  20'.  Length  of  principal  axis  =  1-08GG.  Tlie 
salt  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  crystal- 
lises from  the  solution  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  in  dilute  ammonia,  and  crystallises 
unaltered  from  the  pm-ple-red  solution.    On  boiling  the  neutral  salt,  a  dark  brown 
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powder  separates,  which,  after  drying  in  the  air,  contains  Co'O'  +  3H-0,  while  luteo- 
cobaltic  sulphate  remains  in  solution,  being,  however,  partially  decomposed. 

An  acid(:iJurpureo-cobaltic)sidphate,  Co'O'.4SO'.10NH'  +  SH^O, or  ^  JJ' O^SNH' 

+  2H-0,  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  anhydrous  chloride  (p.  46)  with  oil  of  vitriol  to  a. 
thick  pulp,  diluting  the  solution  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  as  soon  as  the  evolution 
of  hydrochloric  acid  has  ceased,  then  washing  the  violet-red  needles  which  separate 
with  a  little  cold  water,  and  pressing  them ;  also  by  adding  oil  of  vitriol  to  roseo- 
cobaltic  sulphate  till  an  oily  liquid  is  produced ;  digesting  this  for  an  hour  or  two, 
taking  care  to  avoid  escape  of  oxygen,  diluting  the  evolved  purple  solution  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  water,  and  recrystallising.    The  crystals  are^ed  prisms;  according 

to  Dana,  rhombic  hemihedral  combinations,  ooP  .  ooPcxj  .  iPoo  .   —   ,  ooP2.  In- 

clination  ofooP  :  ccP  =  106°;  ij'oo:  iPoo ,  on  the  principal  axis  =  122°  42'.  The 
salt  has  an  acid  taste  and  reaction,  dissolves  easily  in  water,  but  is  quickly  converted 
into  the  neutral  (roseo-cobaltic)  sidphate  ;  especially  by  slow  evaporation  of  a  solution 
prepared  with  the  aid  of  heat.    (Gibbs  and  Genth.) 

Sulphite.    ^Qq4^»i|  O^.SNH^  +  |H'0. — Black-brown,  heavy,  amorphous  precipitate, 

formed  when  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  dilute  ammoniacal  solution  of 
pentammonio-coLaltic  chloride  ;  also  by  passing  the  gas  through  water  in  which  tri- 
ammonio-cobaltic  sulphite  (p.  1051)  is  suspended.    It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  andis 

decomposed  by  boiling  water.  (Kiinzel.) 

NiTROSO-PENTAMMONIO-COBALTIC,   Or  X  AN  T  H  0-CO  B  ALT  IC  S  ALTS.  (Gibbs 

and  Genth,/oc.  c;'i!.) — These  salts  are  produced  by  passing  the  nitrous  vapours  evolved 
from  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  starch  or  sawdust,  into  ammoniacal  solutions  of 
cobaltous  salts,  or  into  neutral,  acid,  or  ammoniacal  solutions  of  roseo-  or  purpureo- 
cobaltic  salts.  The  gas  is  absorbed ;  fumes  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  make  their  appear- 
ance ;  the  liquid  gradually  assumes  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour,  and  then,  on  cooling, 
generally  deposits  a  xantho-cobaltic  salt. 

Xantho-cobaltic  salts  are  brownish-yellow,  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  roseo- 
or  purpureo-cobaltic  salts,  the  dilute  solutions  having  a  yellow,  the  more  concentrated 
solutions  a  dark  brown  colour.  They  decompose,  though  not  easily,  when  these  solu- 
tions are  boiled  sometimes  also  below  the  boding  temperature — giving  off  ammonia 
and  depositing  a  dark-coloiu-ed  heavy  powder.  The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic 
acid  prevents  this  decomposition  ;  but,  on  adding  a  small  quantity  of  an  inorganic  acid, 
nitric  oxide  gas  is  evolved,  and  a  pxirpureo-cobaltic  salt  is  formed,  which,  however,  is 
difficult  to  separate  from  the  undecomposed  xantho-cobaltic  salt. 

The  xantho-cobaltic  salts  appear  to  have  the  composition  of  sesquisalts  of  cobalt, 
associated  with  5  or  10  at.  NH^,  1  or  2  at.  NO,  and  1  or  2  at.  water.  /'Pl2n^"  » 

1\ie  chloride,  or  rather  oxychloride,  Co'OCl'.10NH^2NO  +  H=0,  ^r^^^syi^l 
6NHIN0,  is  not  produced  by  either  of  the  reactions  just  mentioned,  but  may  be 
prepared  l)y  decomposing  the  sulphate  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  evaporating  the 
filtrate  at  a  gentle  heat,  after  adding  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid.  It  forms  brownish- 
yellow,  iridescent  crystals.  Its  solution,  mixed  with  trichloride  of  gold,  yields  a  double 
salt  which,  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water,  is  obtained  in  brownish-yellow,  iri- 
descent prisms,  containing  Co^OCl*.10NH^2NO.2AuCP  +  2W0.-1he  chloroplati- 
reai;«,  Co'OClM0NHl2NO.4PtCP  +  2H'0,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  maybe 
crystallised  from  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  chloroyncrcnratr,  Co''OCl*. 
10NH'.2NO.8HgCl  +  2H''0,is  oVitaiued  by  precipitation  in  pale  brownish-yellow  laminae; 
by  recrystallisation  from  hot  slightly  acidulated  water,  in  brownish-yellow  needles. 

Xantho-cobaltic  ferroci/anide,  Co'OCy^.l0NH'.2NO.2FeCy  +  TH^O,  is  ob- 
tained by  precipitating  the  nitrate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (the  solutions  of  the 
chloride  and  sulphate  are  merely  clouded  by  that  reagent)  in  orange-yeUow  prismatic 
crystals,  which  give  up  their  water  easily  and  without  decomposition,  are  insoluble  in 
cold  watei',  and  are  decomposed  by  hot  water. 

The  nitrate,  which  is  a  basic  salt,  containing  Co'O-'.2N=OM0NH'.2NO  +  H-0, 

or   ,i''^f^,X[oi5NH^.NO,  forms  light  brownish-yellow  quadratic  prisms,  having 
(Co  )  ±i ) 

P  :  P  in  the  lateral  edges,  between  100°  45  and  101°  15'. 

The  oxalate,  Co<O'.2C«OM0NH'.2NO  +  bWO  =  j,^^^';^,!]^ 1 0'.5NH».N0  +  2H'0,  is 

obtained  by  precipitation  in  yellow  acuminated  crystals,  insoluble  in  cold,  sparingly 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  decomposed  by  boiling. 
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The  sulphate,  Co^O''.2SOllONff.2NO  +  H=0  or,  ^^^/yl'jj 1 0».5NH'.N0,  crystal- 
lises in  thin  plates,  apparently  rhombic.  It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphm-ic  acid,  giving 
off  but  little  nitric  oxide,  and  forming  a  red  oily  liquid,  which  gives  off  nitric  oxide 
abundantly  on  addition  of  water,  while  the  remaining  liquid  consists  chiefly  of  am- 
nionio-cobaltous  sulphate,  usually  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  acid  purpureo-co- 
bultic  sulphate. 

Hexammonio-cobaltic,  or  Luteo-cobaltic  Salts.  (Fremy;  Gibbs 
and  Genth,  he.  cit.) — These  salts,  discovered  by  Fr^my,  are  often  produced  liy  the 
direct  oxidation  of  ammonio-cobaltous  solutions;  frequently  also  by  the  decomposition 
of  pentammonio-cobaltic  salts,  although  their  molecule  contains  an  additional  atom  of 
ammonia.  They  are  of  yellow  or  brownish-yellow  colour,  more  soluble  in  water  than 
the  roseo-cobaltic  salts,  and  yield  brownish-yellow  solutions.  They  are  very  permanent 
in  presence  of  acids,  but  are  decomposed  by  continued  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  in 
neutral  or  alkaline  solutions  they  are  easily  decomposed  by  boiling. 

Lutco-cohaltic  chloride,  Co-CP.6NH^  is  often  formed  during  the  oxidation,  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  protochloride  of  cobalt  mixed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  coarsely-poiiuded  sal-ammoniac  (in  other  cases,  the  products  are 
roseo  and  purptireo-cobaltic  chloride) ;  almost  always,  if  the  ammoniacal  solution  con- 
tains sulphate  of  cobalt  as  well  as  chloride  :  in  the  latter  case,  a  salt  is  formed  contain- 
ing sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  this,  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  chloride  of  barium,  yields  a  solution  of  luteo-cobaltic  chloride.  This  salt,  purified 
by  repeated  crystallisation,  forms  brownish  orange-coloui-ed  crystals  of  specific  gravity 
1'7016.  They  belong  to  the  trimetric  system,  and,  according  to  Dana,  exhibit  the 
faces  ooP  .  OP  .  Pec  .  3Pco  ,  two  faces,  ooP3,  on  one  side  only  of  the  macrodiagonal, 
and  four  faces,  gP,  lying  in  one  zone.  Inclination  of  coP  :  ooP  =  113°  16'.  It  dis- 
solves easily  in  boiling  water,  and  separates  for  the  most  part  as  the  solution  cools. 
It  is  precipitated  unaltered  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals. 
Boiling  aqueous  ammonia  decomposes  it  slowly,  with  formation  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
and  a  dark  brown  oxide  of  cobalt. 

Concentrated  solutions  of  luteo-cobaltic  chloride  and  dichloride  of  platinum,  yield 
orange-coloured  needles  of  a  chloroplatinate  containing  Co^CP.3PtCF.6NH^  +  3  aq.  ; 
dilute  solutions  deposit  yellow  needles  of  the  same  compound  with  lOi  at.  water; 
these,  according  to  Dana,  are  monoclinic  combinations  ooP  .  ooPco  .  OP.  Inclination 
of  ooP  :  ooP,  in  the  clinodiagonal  section,  =  107°  10';  OP  :  ccPoo  =  114°  15'.  The 
crystals  are  often  tmns  united  by  the  face  OP. — Trichloride  of  gold  forms  with  luteo- 
cobaltic  chloride  a  yeUow  precipitate,  consisting  of  small  granular  crystals,  Co-CP. 
AuCP.6NH'. 

Luteo-cohaltic  iodide,  Co-I^.6NH',  is  tlirown  down  by  iodide  of  potassium  from 
luteo-cobaltic  solutions,  as  a  yellow  precipitate,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  mode- 
rately soluble  in  hot  water,  and  separating  in  brownish-yellow  crystals  on  evaporation. 
The  bromide  is  obtained  in  like  manner  as  a  deep  yellow  precipitate,  in  other  respects 
resembling  the  iodide. 

Luteo-cohaltic  cohalticy anide  (Co-Cy')^.6NH' -t- iH'^O,  is  precipitated  by  co- 
balticyanide  of  potassium  as  a  yellowish  flesh-coloured  precipitate  composed  of  micro- 
scopic, oblique  rhombic  crystals.  Ferricyanide  of  potassittm  forms  an  orange-yellow 
precipitate,  exhibiting  the  same  forms  under  the  microscope. 

Luteo-colialtic  oxide. — By  decomposing  the  sidphate  with  baryta-water,  a 
brownish-yellow  alkaline  solution  is  formed,  which  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air,  and  is  decomposed  by  evaporation,  with  evolution  of  ammonia  and  deposition  of  a 
black  powder. 

Luteo-cohaltic  nitrate,  Co-(NO')'.61SfH^,  separates  from  an  oxidised  solution  of 
ammonio-cobaltous  nitrate  in  orange-coloured  crystalline  lamina?,  the  supernatant 
liquor  being  usually  red  and  containing  roseo-cobaltic  nitrate.  The  salt,  purified 
by  recrystallisation,  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the  dimetric  system,  mth  the  faces 
P  .  3P  .  OP.  Angle  of  P  :  Pin  the  lateral  edges  =  110°  20';  of  3P  :  3P  in  the  same 
=  153°  52'.    Length  of  principal  axis  for  P  =  1-0161. 

Carbonates.— The  neutral  carhonate,  probably  Co'(CO^)ll2NH' +  TH^O,  is  ob- 
taiued  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  the  chloride  with  carbonate  of  silver,  and  leaving 
the  liquid  to  evaporate,  in  rhombic  crystals,  ooP  .  ccj'oo  .  f>oo  Inclination  of  ooP  :  ooP 
=  116°  50';  pco  :  Pco  on  the  principal  axis  =  114°  16'.  If  the  air  has  had  access  to 
the  solution,  the  crystals  are  generally  mixed  with  those  of  the  acid  salt.  The  acid 
carhonate,  (Co-)"'HC-0''.6NH^ -l- |aq.,  separates,  on  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  the 
solution  of  the  neutral  salt,  in  large  brown-red  crystals,  which,  according  to  Dana,  are 
monoclinic  conil)inations,  as  P  .  ooPcc  .  [  ooPoo  ]  .  OP.  —P.  +  2I'co  .    Inclination  of 
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ooP  :  ooP,  in  the  clinodiagonal  section,  =  85°  54';  OP  :  ooP  =  102°  20';  OP  :  ooPoo 
=  71°  44';  OP  :  -P  =  139°  50';  aP  :  +  2Poo  =  111°  46'. 

Oxalates. — The  neutral  oxalate  is  thrown  down  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  as  a  reddish- 
yellow  precipitate  composed  of  slender  needles,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
oxalic  acid,  and  separating  therefrom  in  wine-yellow,  efflorescent,  prismatic  ciystala, 
containing  Co'(C-0'')'.12NH^  +  4H''0.    The  acid  oxalate  was  not  obtained. 

Liiteo-cobaltic  siUphate  is  obtained,  mixed  with  the  chloride,  when  an  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  cobaltous  sulphate  and  chloride  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  coarsely 
pulverised  sal-ammoniac,  is  left  exposed  to  the  air.  The  crystalline  mass  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  is  dissolved  in  hot  water ;  the  filtrate  is  acidulated  with  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  treated  with  sulphate  of  silver ;  and  the  liquid,  after  filtration  and 
concentration,  is  left  to  crystallise.  The  salt  is  also  (though  not  constantly)  produced  by 
the  action  of  strong  ammonia  on  roseo-cobaltic  sulphate,  the  change  consisting  simply 
in  the  assumption  of  1  at.  NH^ :  also  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  roseo-cobaltic 
sulphate  (a  salt  of  another  base,  not  yet  further  examined,  called  by  Genth  and  Gibbs 
•pravco-cohali,  being  sometimes  formed  simultaneously).  The  wine-yellow  crystals  of 
luteo-cobaltic  sidphate  contain  Co''(S0')'.12NH^  +  5H-0,  and  give  off  4  at.  water  in  dry 
air,  or  in  vacuo.  According  to  Dana,  they  are  trimetric  combinations,  ooP  .  OP  .  |P  . 
IP  .  3Poo  .  I'co  ;  also  with  BPoj  or  ooPf  .  Poo  .  3too  ;  also  with  OP  and  Poo .  In- 
clination of  ooP  :  ooP  =  113°  38'  and  66°  22';  (»_Pg  :  oof"!  =  88°  44'  and  91°  16'; 
P  00  ;  P  00,  on  the  principal  axis  =  112°  8' ;  Poo  :  Poo  ,  also  on  the  same  =  88°  22'; 
Luteo-cobaltic  sulphate  is  isomorphous  with  the  chloride,  and  the  two  salts  are  capable 
of  crystallising  together  in  all  proportions. 

Luteo-cobaltic  chr ornate,  obtained  by  precipitation  (pure  only  from  the  nitrate), 
is  yellow,  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  separates  thei'efrom  in  yellow  crystals.  This  salt 
also  crystallises  in  aU  proportions  with  the  chloride.    (Gibbs  and  Genth.) 

Ammonio-percobaltic  Salts,  or  Oxtcobaltic  Salts.  Fr^my  {Joe.  cit.). 
— These  salts  contain  5  at.  ammonia  associated  with  a  basic  salt  of  dioxide  of  cobalt. 
Thus,  the  nitrate  is  Co^O^N^0^5NH'.  +  H"0,  and  the  sulphate,  Co=0-.SOl5NH'  +  fH^O. 
They  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  air  on  concentrated  solutions  of  ammonio- 
cobaltous  salts.  They  have  generally  an  olive-brown  colour ;  crystallise  well,  are  but 
slightly  soluble  in  the  ammoniacal  liquid,  and  are  decomposed  by  water,  especially  when 
hot,  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  liberation  of  ammonia,  and  separation  of  a  green  basic 
salt  containing  tlie  oxide  Co^O-.  The  nitrate  of  this  group  was  first  prepared,  though 
not  analysed,  by  L.  Gmelin.    {Handbook,  v.  342.) 

The  oxycobaltic  salts  may  be  supposed  to  contain  the  diatomic  base,  Co^O,  thus : 

The  nitrate     =    |^^Q^y,|  0^.5Nm 


The  sulphate    =  |^^2^"y,|02.5NH'. 


General  fornmltB  of  the  Aramoniacal  Cobalt-compoimds.  —  These  compounds  may  be 
represented  as  ammonium-salts,  in  which  part  of  the  hydrogen  in  one  or  more  molecules 
of  NH^  is  replaced  by  ammonium  itself,  and  another  portion,  in  the  ammonio-cobaltous 
salts,  by  the  monatomic  radicle  Co'  =  29'5 ;  in  the  ammonio-cobaltic  salts  by  the  tri- 
atomic  radicle  Ceo"'  =  Co^  =  59  ;  and  in  the  ammonio-percobaltic  salts,  by  the 
diatomic  radicle  (CcoO)"  =  75.  Such  formulae  have  been  proposed  by  Weltzien 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xc■^^i.  19),  and  H.  Schiff  (Compt.  rend.  liii.  411). 

In  the  following  formulae,  which  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Schiff,  the  symbol 
Am  stands  for  NH*  and  X  for  a  monatomic  acid  radicle,  such  as  nitryl,  NO^. 

a.  Diammonio-cobaltous  salts  .  .  .  .  =  N(Co'AmH2)|Q 
0.  Triammonio-colaltous  salts  .  .  .  .  =  ^(Co'Am^H)  |  ^ 
7.  Pentammonio-percobaltic  salts  (oxycobaltic  salts)  =  N-[(CcoO)'Am'Hp  j  qj 

5.  Tetrammonio-cobaltic  salts  (fusco-cobaltic  salts)    =  1 0' 

6.  Pentammonio-cobaltic  salts: 
Diacid,  or  Purpureo-cobaltie        .       .       .    "''^'^^'■"'"^^^h''' 1 0' 


Triacid,  or  Eoseo-cobaltic    ....    N»(Cco"'Am=Hp  j 


0' 


C  Xantho-cobaltic  salts  _  N'[Cco"'Am=H«(NO)]jQ, 

7).  Hexammonio-cobaltic  salts  (luteo-cobaltic  salts)     =  N'(Cco"'Am^HS)| 
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_  Rome  of  tliese  formuloe,  viz.  those  of  the  fusco-,  pnrptireo-,  and  xantho-cobaltie  salts, 
differ  by  1  at.  H  from  those  previously  given ;  but  in  compounds  of  such  complexity, 
the  question  of  1  atom  of  hydrogen  more  or  less  can  scarcely  be  decided  hy  analysis. 

The  formulae  of  the  chlorides  and  oxychlorides  are  deduced  from  those  in  the  table 
by  substituting  1  or  more  at.  CI  for  a  corresponding  number  of  atoms  of  XO. 

The  salts  i8  are  transformed,  by  the  joint  action  of  ammonia  and  oxygen  into  y, 
and  these,  by  further  oxidation,  are  resolved  into  ammonia,  and  the  salts  5,  which 
again,  by  addition  of  1  at.  NH'  are  transformed  into  e  ;  and  these  last,  liy  the  fiu-ther 
action  of  ammonia,  yield  rj.  The  salts  f  are  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
€,  and  are  reconverted  into  the  diacid  salts  e,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  by  the 
acti<3n  of  strong  acids. 

For  Weltzien's  formulfe,  see  Grahavi's  Elements  of  Chemistrtj,  2nd  edition,  ii.  721. 
Gil  lbs  and  Genth  ol  iject  to  the  representation  of  these  compounds  as  ammonium-salts, 
and  express  their  composition  by  means  of  formulje  involving  so-called  conju'^ato 
radicles,  such  as  6NH='~Co=  in  the  luteo-cobaltic  salts,  and  NO"5NH^~Co=  in^the 
xantho-cobaltic  salts.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  gained  by  such  a  mode  of  repre- 
sentation. 

C0BiLX.T-BI.002MC.  Erythrine,  Prismatic  Bed  Cobalt,  Bed  Cohalt-Ochre,  Cobalt- 
mica,  Kvhalt-liliiihe.^A  hydrated  arsenate  of  cobalt,  Co'AsO^  -t-  4H-0,  or  ZCoO.AsO^ 

+  SHO,  occurring  in  monoclinic  crystals,  in  which  the  orthodiagonal,  clinodiagonal,  and 
principal  axis  are  as  1  -3818  :  1:0-9747.  Inclination  of  clinodiagonal  to  principal  axis  = 
70°  5-1' ;  CO  p  :  CO  P  =  111°  16'.    Observed  faces  -^  P  oo  .  +  P  .  [  ooP  a>]  .[  oo  P  4]  . 

coPf  .  00  P  00  sometimes  with  +  3P  oo  and  -i-  2  p  co  between  oo  P  oo  and  4-  P  oo.  The 
faces  00  P  00  and  -i-  P  oo  are  vertically  striated.  It  is  likewise  found  in  glo- 
bular and  vermiform  masses ;  also  pulverulent,  incrusting.  Specific  gravity  =  2-9'i8. 
Hardness,  1-5 — 2-5,  least  on  [ooPoo].  Lustre  on  [  ccP  oo  ]  pearly;  on  the  other 
faces,  adamantine  inclining  to  vitreous.  Colour,  red  of  various  shades,  grey  and  green  ; 
the  red  tints  incline  to  blue  when  viewed  at  right  angles  to  cleavage.  Streak,  peach- 
blossom  red.    Sectile.    Flexible  in  thin  plates. 

Analyses  of  cobalt-bloom  from  Schneeberg  by  Karsten  (Pogg.  Anu.  Ix.  251),  gave 

As^O»  Co=0  Fe=0         Ca^O  H=0 

38-43  36-52  1-01  —  24-10  =  100-06 

38-30  33-42  4-01  —  24-08  =  99-81 

38-10  29-19  —  8  00  23-90  =  99-19 

•  The  fornnda  requires  38-43  As-0^  37-53  Co-0,  and  24-02  water. 

The  mineral,  when  heated  in  a  tidie,  yields  water  and  turns  blue  if  pure,  green  if  it 
contains  nickel  or  ii-on.  Before  the  blowjaipe,  on  charcoal,  it  gives  an  arsenical  odour 
and  melts  in  the  inner  flame  to  a  dark  grey  bead  of  arsenical  cobalt;  gives  with  fluxes 
the  usual  cobalt  reaction.    Dissolves  easily  in  acids. 

Earthy  cobalt-bloom  {Kobalt-beschtag),  of  peach-blossom  colour,  is  arsenate  of 
cobalt  with  free  arsenious  acid.  A  specimen  from  Schneeberg  analysed  by  Karsti-n 
gave  51-00  per  cent.  As-W,  19-10  As-0^  16-60  Co^O,  2-10  Fe"0,  and  11-90  water 
(  =  100-70),  with  traces  of  nickel,  lime,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Cobalt-liloom  occurs  in  minute  crj'stals  at  Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  Saalfeld  in  Thu- 
ringia,  Riechelsdorf  in  Hessia,  Wolfach  and  Wittichcn  in  Baden,  and  Modum  in  Nor- 
way. The  earthy  varieties  are  found  in  Dauphiny,  in  Cornwall,  and  near  Alston, 
Cumlierlaui  A  gi-een  variety  occiu'S  at  Flatten  in  Bohemia.  The  mineral  is  also 
found  at  Prince's  mine.  Lake  Superior,  in  caleite.  When  abundant,  it  is  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  smalt.    (Dana,  ii.  407.) 

COBAXiT-BXiUS.  A  pigment  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  like  that  of  ultramarine, 
obtained  by  mixing  the  solution  of  a  cobalt-salt,  perfectly  free  from  iron  and  nickel, 
with  a  solution  of  pure  alum,  precipitating  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  carefully  wash- 
ing the  precipitate,  then  drying  and  igniting  it  strongly.  It  is  a  compound  of  protoxide 
of  cobalt  and  alumina,  and  is  used  both  as  oil  and  water  colour. 

COBilSjT-GIiillvrCE.    See  Cobaitine. 

COail3jT-G-IiEEIvr,  Binman's  Green.  —  A  pemianent  green  pigment  prepared 
by  precipitating  a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  cobalt  with  carbonate  of 
sodium,  and  igniting  the  precipitate  after  thorough  washing ;  — or  by  mixing  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  cobalt  with  oxide  or  nitrate  of  zinc,  then  evaporating  and  ignitinfr. 

COBAIiTSSTE.  Cobalt-glance,  Glance-cobalt,  Silver-white  cobalt.  Cobalt  gris. — 
A  native  sulpharsenide  of  cobalt,  Co-AsS  or  CoAs  .  CoS'-,  occurring  in  forms  of  the 
regular  system,  viz.  the  cube,  octahedron,  pentagonal  dodecahedron,  and  several  com- 
binations of  these  forms.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  cubic  faces.  Also  massive,  granular 
or  compact.    Specific  gravity  =  6—6-3.    Haa-dness  =  5-5.    Fracture  imperfect,  con- 
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cbo'idLil,  uneven.  Opaque, 'with  metallic  lustre.  Colour  silver-^rhite,  inclining  to  copper- 
red,  occasionally  tarnished.    Streak,  greyish-black.  Brittle. 

Before  the  blowpipe,  it  gives  oif  fumes  of  arsenic,  and  yields,  after  roasting,  a  dull 
black  feebly  magnetic  globule,  which  colours  borax  blue.  It  dissolves  in  warm  nitric 
acid  leaving  a  residue  of  arsenious  acid. 

Analyses. —  a,  from  Skutterud  by  Stromeyer ;  b,  from  Siegen  by  Schnabel ;  c,  from 
Orowitza  in  the  Banat  by  Huberdt ;  d,  from  the  same  by  Patera ;  e,  from  Skutterud  by 
Ebbinghaus  ;  f,  from  Siegen  by  Schnabel.    (Eammdsbercf  s  Mineralchemic,  p.  60.) 


Co 

Fe 

As 

Sb 

S 

a  . 

.  33-10 

3-23 

43-46 

20-08  = 

99-88 

b  . 

.  29-77 

6-38 

44-75 

19-10  - 

100-00 

c  . 

.  30-37 

6-75 

44-13 

19-75  = 

100-00 

d  . 

.  32-03 

4-56 

4y-(j3 

19-78  = 

100-00 

e  . 

.  32-60 

3-47 

43-68 

20-58  = 

100-34 

/  • 

.  8-67 

25-98 

42-53 

2-84 

19-98  = 

100-00 

The  formula  Co^AsS  requires  35-5  Co,  45-2  As,  and  19-3  S.  In  analysis  /,  three- 
foxu-ths  of  the  cobalt  is  replaced  by  iron. 

Cobaltine  occurs  iu  large  splendid  crystals  atTunaberg,  Riddarhyttan,  and  Hokansbo 
in  Sweden,  and  at  Skutterud  in  Norway.  It  is  also  found  at  Querbach  in  Silesia, 
Siegen  in  Westphalia,  and  several  localities  in  Cornwall.  This  species  and  smaltine 
afford  the  greatest  part  of  the  smalt  of  commerce.  The  most  productive  mines  are 
those  of  Vena  in  Sweden.    (Dana,  ii.  58.) 

COBAIiT-MICA.    Syn.  with  Cobai.t-bloom. 

C©BiiX.T-S''yHI'rES.    See  Cobalt,  Sulphidbs  of  (p.  1050). 

COBiL£iT--VXT££XOXi.  Bicberite,  lied  Cobalt,  Bhodalose. —  Hydrated  native  sul- 
phate of  cobalt,  of  somewhat  variable  constitution,  found  in  stalactites,  and  crusts 
investing  other  minerals,  in  the  rubbish  of  old  mines  at  Bieber  near  Hanau,  and  at 
Leogang  in  Salzburg.  It  is  translucent,  with  flesh-red  or  rose-red  colour  and  vitreous 
lustre.  A  specimen  analysed  by  Wiukelblech  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xiii.  265),  after 
being  freed  by  solution  and  filtration  from  admixed  manganous  arsenate,  yielded 
29-05  S0^  19-91  Co-0,  3-87  Mg^O  and  46-83  water,  agreeing  nearly  -snth  the  formula 
(Co'!Mg-').(SO*)^  +  28  aq. 

f 

COBA.XiT-7EIiXiOW.     This  compound,  discovered  by  Saint- Evre  m  1852. 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxviii.  177),  and  further  examined  by  A.  Stromeyer  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xc^i,  218),  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrite  of  potassium  on  cobaltous 
salts.    Saint-Evi-e  regards  it  as  a  compound  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen  -with  cobaltous 
oxide  and  potash,  CoO.KO.2NO'  or  CoKO.(NO-)2 : 

CoNO^  +  2HN0'  +  4KN02  =  CoKO.(NO')2  +  3KN0'  +  2N0  +  WO 

Nitrate  of        Nitric         Nitriteof        Cobalt-yellow.        Nitrate  of  Nitric 
cobalt,  acid.  potassium.  potassium.  oxide. 

Stromeyer  on.  the  other  hand  regards  it  as  a  basic  potassio-cobaltic  nitrite, 
Co''0^.3K0.5NO^,  or  (^Q),Qi/iy  '^i^^ch  supposition  its  formation  may  be  re- 

presented by  the  equation : 

Nitrate  of  Nitii:e  of  Cobalt-  Nitrate  of 

cobalt.  potassium.  yellow.  potassium. 

The  compound  is  prepared :  1.  By  adding  an  alkahue  solution  of  nitrite  of  potas- 
sium (obtained  by  passing  the  nitrous  vapours  evolved  from  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of 
potassium  and  starch  into  caustic  potash)  to  an  acid  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt.  — 
2.  By  adding  potasli,  not  in  excess,  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt,  so  as  to  throw  down 
a  blue  basic  salt  (p.  1043),  treating  this  with  a  slight  excess  of  nitrite  of  potassium, 
and  adding  nitric  acid  in  a  thin  stream  from  a  pipette. — 3.  By  treating  nitrate  of  cobalt 
with  a  slight  excess  of  potash,  so  as  to  throw  down  the  rose-coloured  hydrate,  and 
passing  nitric  oxide  gas  into  the  mixture. — It  forms  a  bright  yellow  crystalline  powder 
composed  of  microscopic  four-sided  needles  vrith  pyramidal  summits.  It  is  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  when  boiled  with  water,  it  gradually 
dissolves,  -with  evolution  of  acid  vapours,  and  the  solution,  if  subsequently  evaporated, 
yields  a  lemon-yellow  salt  of  different  composition.  Nitric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid 
do  not  act  upon  it  in  the  cold,  but  decompose  it  at  the  boiling  heat,  with  evolution  of 
nitrous  vapours.  Sulphydric  acid  decomposes  it  very  slowly,  sulphide  of  ammonium 
immediately  forming  black  sulphide  of  cobalt ;  when  heated,  it  assumes  an  orange- 
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ypUow  colour,  gives  off  water  and  afterwards  nitrous  fumes,  and  leaves  sesquioxide  of 
cobalt  mixed  witli  nitrate  of  potassium. 

Cobalt-yellow  forms  an  excellent  pigment  for  artistic  purposes,  having  a  beautiful 
colour,  like  that  of  sulphide  of  cadmium,  great  permanence,  and  mixing  easily  with 
other  colours.  Its  formation  affords  also  an  excellent  method  of  separating  cobalt 
from  other  metals,  especially  from  nickel  (p.  1046). 

When  a  solution  of  lead  is  mixed  with  nitrite  of  potassium  and  acetic  acid,  the 
liquid  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  but  no  precipitation  takes  place  ;  but  on  adding  a 
cobalt-salt,  a  yellowish-green  precipitate  (brownish-black  and  crystalline  from  dilute 
solutions)  is  formed,  whose  composition  is  that  of  the  yellow  cobalt-compound,  having 
half  the  potassium  replaced  by  lead.    (Stromey  er.) 

COCA.  The  leaves  of  Erythrox/ilon  Coca,  a  plant  cultivated  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  in  some  parts  of  Brazil,  are  extensively  used  by  tlie 
inhabitants  of  tliose  countries,  and  of  other  parts  of  South  America,  for  chewing  like 
tobacco,  for  which  purpose  they  are  mixed  with  burnt  lime,  or  the  ash  of  a  pecidiar 
plant,  the  Chmofodium  Qitinoa,  according  to  Niemann.  They  possess  powerful  tonic 
and  sedative  properties,  and  the  practice  of  chewing  them  is  said  to  give  great  power 
of  endui'ing  fatigue,  even  on  a  scanty  supply  of  food ;  but  like  the  use  of  opium,  it  is 
apt  to  become  an  indispensable  necessity,  and  ultimately  produces  all  the  baneftd 
effects  of  a  narcotic  poison,  sucli  as  haUucLuations  and  prematiu-e  decay  both  of  body 
and  of  mind.  The  use  of  coca  is  said  toi:)revail  among  ten  millions  of  people  in  South 
America,  the  annual  consumption  amounting  to  thirty  million  pounds  of  the  dry  leaves. 
Coca  leaves  do  not  long  retain  their  activity ;  indeed  they  are  said  to  become  useless 
after  a  year's  keeping. 

Coca  leaves  contain,  according  to  Niemann  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  ciii.  120  and  291), 
a  crystallisable  basic  substance  called  cocaine,  a  volatile  odoriferous  substance,  a  pecu- 
liar tannic  acid,  cocatannic  acid,  and  a  waxy  body,  coca-wax. 

The  volatile  constituent  of  coca  leaves  has  a  strong  tarry,  almost  intoxicating  odour. 
On  distilUng  the  leaves  wdth  water  a  sliglitly  tiirliid  distillate  is  obtained,  from  which 
no  oil  separates  ;  but  on  saturating  it  with  common  salt  and  redistilling,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  a  white  non-crystalline  substance  is  obtained,  which  is  volatile,  fusible, 
ligliter  than  water,  and  possesses  in  a  very  high  degree  the  o  lour  of  the  leaves. 

Cocatannic  acid  remains  in  the  aqueous  decoction  of  the  leaves  after  the  cocaine 
has  been  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  is  left  as  a  brown-red  amorphous 
substance  when  the  liquid  is  evaporated.  Its  solution  is  colom-ed  deep  brownish-green 
by  ferric  chloride,  and  is  precipitated  by  tartar  emetic,  or  solution  of  white  of  egg,  but 
not  by  gelatin  ;  it  reduces  chloride  of  gold  even  in  the  cold. 

Coca-wax  is  contained  in  the  precipitate  formed  by  lime  in  extract  of  coca  leaves 
prepared  with  alcoholic  sulphuric  acid.  It  contains  80-2  per  cent,  carbon  and  13'4: 
hydrogen,  agreeing  with  the  formula  C'^H^^O^,  and  with  the  composition  of  the  wax 
from  grass,  and  of  that  from  S!jri7iga,  as  determined  by  Mulder.  If  the  precipitate  be 
exhausted  with  ether,  the  ether  evaporated,  and  the  residue  repeatedly  boiled  with 
alcohol,  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  a  wax,  which  is  white,  amorphous,  very  friable, 
and  becomes  strongly  electric  by  trituration.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  slowly 
in  boiling  alcohol,  easUy  in  ether,  sometimes,  tliough  rarely,  remaining  in  a  somewhat 
crystalline  form  when  the  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated.  It  melts  at  70°  C,  and  de- 
composes when  heated.  Aqueous  alkalis  do  not  act  upon  it,  but  melting  hydrate  of 
potassium  decomposes  and  dissolves  it. 

The  substance  mixed  with  coca  leaves,  to  render  them  fit  for  chewing,  is  called 
Llipta.  According  to  Niemann,  it  is  the  ash  of  Chcnopodium  Quinoa.  Gadeke  found 
it  in  40-0  K^O,  17-7  Na-0,  5-6  Mg^O,  0-2  Fe,  4-5  T'0\  1-8  SO',  2-5  CI,  6-7  SiO^ 
3'0  CO^  13'5  sand,  I'O  water,  and  a  trace  of  organic  matter.  (Haudw.  d.  Chem.  ii. 
[2]  12.3.) 

COCAII7B.  C"=ir»NO'  or  C^-H'^NCP.  (Niemann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  213.) 
—An  alkaloid  obtained  from  coca  leaves,  resembling  atropine  in  many  of  its  prop^ties. 
Niemann  assigns  to  it  the  formula  C'^''H'-''NO'* ;  but  this  is  improbable,  because  the 
sum  of  the  atoms  of  H  and  N  is  an  odd  number. 

Cocaine  is  prepared  by  digesting  coca  leaves  with  85  per  cent,  alcohol  containing  a 
email  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  mixing  the  expressed  mass  with  milk  of  lime,  neu- 
tralising the  filtrate  with  sidphuric  acid,  evaporating  off  the  alcohol,  mixing  the  re- 
sidue with  water,  precipitating  the  resulting  yeUow-brown  solution  with  carbonate  of 
sodium,  treating  the  brown  precijjitate  of  impm-e  cocaine  with  ether,  and  evaporating. 
Cocaine  then  remains,  partly  amorphous,  partly  crystalline,  and  may  be  purified  by  re- 
peated treatment  with  alcohol. 

Cocaine  crystallises  in  small,  colourless,  inodorous  prisms ;  it  has  a  slightly  bitter 
taste,  and  produces  temporary  insensibility  on  the  part  of  the  tongue  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.    It  w  soluble  in  704  pts.  of  water  at  12°  C,  more  soluble  in  alcoliol, 
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and  still  more  in  ether.  It  melts  at  98°  C,  and  solidifies  to  a  transparent  mass,  which 
gradually  becomes  white  and  crystalline.  At  a  higher  temperature,  a  very  small  por- 
tion appears  to  volatLlise  undecomposed,  but  the  greater  part  is  decomposed,  yielding 
ammoniaeal  products.  Cocaine  dissolves  without  colour  in  strong  nitric,  hydrochloric, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  the  last  solution  only  becoming  black  when  heated. 

Cocaine  is  strongly  alkaline ;  it  dissolves  in  dilute  acids,  and  neutralises  them  com- 
pletely. Its  salts  do  not  crystallise  readily,  the  hydrochlorate,  however,  more  easUy 
than  the  others.  Solutions  of  cocaine-salts  yield  with  caustic  alkalis,  a  white  precipi- 
tate soluble  only  in  a  large  excess  of  fixed  alkali,  more  soluble  in  ammonia.  Carbo- 
nate, of  sodium  forms  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  excess.  Carbonate  of  ammonium,  a 
precipitate  easily  soluble  in  excess.  Acid  carbonate  of  potassium  and  phosphate  of 
produce  a  red  precipitate.  Sulphoci/anide  of  potassium  ■pioAnces  hnt  a  slight 
turbidity ;  picric  acid  forms  a  sulphur-yellow  precipitate,  wldch  gradually  aggregates 
into  resinous  lumps ;  tannic  acid,  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, which  aggregates  in  a  similar  manner ;  mercuric  chloride  and  potassio-mcr- 
curic  iodide  produces  white  precipitates ;  iodine-water  a  kermes-brown ;  iodide  of  potas- 
sium containing  iodine,  a  dark-brown  precipitate;  trichloride  of  gold  and  dichloride  of 
platinum  yield  precipitates  with  the  hydrochlorate ;  protochloride  of  tin  produces  a 
white  precipitate,  even  in  slightly  acid  and  dUute  solutions. 

In  most  of  these  reactions,  cocaine  closely  resembles  atropine  (i.  474) ;  the  latter, 
however,  is  not  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  in  acid  solutions  by  stannous 
chloride ;  the  two  bases  differ  also  in  their  reactions  with  gold  and  platinum-salts,  and 
in  their  melting  points,  that  of  cocaine  being  6°  C.  higher  than  that  of  atropine. 

Htjdrochlorate  of  Cocaine  crystallises  in  white  slender  needles,  easily  soluble 
in  water ;  it  has  a  bitter  taste  and  produces  on  the  tongue  the  peculiar  action  of  the 
base  itself,  but  in  a  higher  degree.  The  solution,  even  when  very  dilute,  is  precipi- 
tated by  chloride  of  gold,  yielding  the  compound  C'"*H"NO''.HCl.AuCP,  which  crys- 
tallises from  alcohol  in  gold-yellow  scales  or  laminae.  This  gold-salt  melts  when 
heated,  and  then  yields  a  sublimate  of  benzoic  acid,  affording  a  very  characteristic 
reaction.  The  chloro platinate  is  a  yeUow-brown  flocculent  precipitate,  which  soon 
becomes  crystalline,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  hydrocldoric  acid. 

Acetate  o/  Coca zkc  crystallises  readily  ;  the  w 2 with  difficulty.  The  sul- 
phate remains  when  its  soluticn  is  evaporated,  as  a  colourless  vamish-Hke  mass,  which 
becomes  crystalline  after  a  while ;  it  is  permanent  in  the  air. 

COCA.T.aza'mc  &.CT0  coca-wax.   See  Coca  (p.  1059). 

COCCZI9'.  A  peculiar  nitrogenous  substance  existing,  according  to  Pelletier  and 
Caveutou,  in  cochineal,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  the  flesh  of  the  insect ;  it  resembles 
gelatin  in  some  of  its  characters,  albumin  and  fibrin  in  others. 

COCCIXTZTE.  Haidinger's  name  for  the  reddish-brown  mineral,  with  adaman 
tine  lustre,  from  Casas  Viejas  in  Mexico,  which  Del  Kio  regards  as  mercuric  iodide. 
It  melts  and  sublimes  with  facOity. 

COCCIWITIC  ACXD.  A  volatile  fatty  acid  existing,  according  to  Pelletier  and 
Caventou,  in  cochineal. 

COCCXiroiarxc  ACXD.    A  derivative  of  euxanthic  acid  (p.  712). 

COCCODEA  VXBXOXS.  This  plant  contains  a  green  colouring  matter  differing 
from  chloropliyll.    (Salm-IIorstmar,  Pogg.  Ann.  xciv.  466;  cxv.  176.) 

COCCOGirzc  ACXI>.  An  acid  contained,  according  to  Gcibel  (Buchn.  Eepert. 
viii.  203),  in  the  seeds  of  Daphne  Gnidiwm.  It  is  dissolved  by  water  from  the  alco- 
liolic  extract ;  crystallises  in  colourless,  slightly  acid  prisms ;  does  not  precipitate  lime- 
water,  or  the  solutions  of  chloride  of  barium,  acetate  of  lead,  or  ferrous  sulphate. 

COCCOXiXTZ:,    A  name  applied  to  certain  granrdar  varieties  of  augite. 

COCCOI.OBA  UVIFX:ra.    The  plant  which  yields  American  kino. 

COCCUXiIsr.    Syn.  with  Piceotoxin. 

COCCVIiUS  XNDXCVS.    Grains  of  Paradise  The  fruit  of  the  Cocculus  sulx- 

rosus  (Dec),  Menispermum  coccidus  (Linn.),  Anamirta  cocculus  (Wight  and  Ar- 
il ott).  It  possesses  strong  narcotic  and  poisonous  properties,  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
bitter  substance,  picrotoxin  (C^H'^O-),  of  which  it  contains  about  i  of  its  weight. 
It  is  used  to  adulterate  beer,  and  is  sometimes  thrown  into  water  to  intoxicate  or  kill 
fish  ;  it  is  occasionally  employed  in  medicine.  (See  Tire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures and  Mines,  i.  786 ;  also  the  article  Beer  in  this  Dictionary,  i.  537.) 

COCCUSXC  ACZB,  CWO^  is  the  acid  corresponding  to  nitrococcusic  acid, 
a  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  carmine  (i.  804) ;  it  has  not  yet  been  obtained 
in  the  separate  state. 

COCHINEAK.  Cochcnille,  Coccionella. — Several  insects  of  the  genus  Coccus,  es- 
pecially the  Coccus  cacti  or  cochineal  insect,  yield  a  splendid  colouring  matter,  exten- 
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sively  used  for  ctyeing  and  the  preparation  of  pigments.  The  cochineal  insect  lives  on 
various  plants  of  the  genus  Opiintia,  especially  on  the  nopal,  Opuntia  decumana, 
O.  cactus,  and  0.  monacantha.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  but  its  cultivation  has  been 
introduced  into  many  other  hot  countries,  namely,  the  West  Indies,  Teneriffe,  Ma- 
deira, Algeria,  Java :  in  colder  climates  it  does  not  thrive.  The  female  insects  only  are 
collected ;  they  are  killed  either  by  drying  in  the  sun,  on  hot  plates,  or  in  stoves,  or  by 
immersing  them  for  a  short  time  in  hot  water.  The  last  method  yields  a  cochineal  of 
somewhat  red-brown  aspect,  whereas  if  the  insects  liave  been  killed  by  drying,  it  has 
more  of  a  blackish  or  ash-grey  colour,  witli  a  sUvery  surface ;  the  latter  is  preferred. 
Tiie  dry  cochineal  is  freed  from  dust  and  adhering  impurity  by  shaking  it  in  sacks  ; 
the  fine  dust  is  then  removed  by  sifting,  and  the  larger  and  smaller  lumps  in  the  re- 
maining mass  are  separately  sorted. 

Otlier  species  of  coccus  probably  contain  the  same  colouring  matter,  but  in  smaller 
quantity  and  more  contaminated  with  foreign  substances. 

Cochineal  occurs  in  commerce  in  nearly  egg-shaped  grains  1  or  2  lines  long,  somewhat 
hollowed  below  and  arched  above,  about  70,000  going  to  the  pound.  It  is  inodorous, 
very  friable,  and  contains  within  it  a  dark  red  granular  mass,  which  yields  a  powder  of 
a  fine  deep  red  colour;  it  has  a  bitter,  slightly  astringent  taste,  and  leaves  but  a  small 
quantity  of  ash  when  burnt.  In  water,  it  swells  up  considerably,  the  shape  of  the 
insect  and  its  three  pairs  of  legs  then  becoming  distinctly  visible. 

The  first  investigation  of  cochineal  was  made  by  John  {Chemical  Tables,  p.  127), 
who  found  in  it  50  per  cent,  coccus-red  (carmine),  10  waxy  fat,  1-5  inorganic  salts 
(chlorides  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  and  phosphates  of  calcium,  iron,  and  magnesium), 
28  0  animal  matter,  and  10'5  water.  According  to  Pelle  tier  and  Caventou  (Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  vii.  90;  viii.  255),  it  contains  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  matter,  coccin  (  p.  54), 
which  forms,  as  it  were,  tlie  flesh  of  the  insect,  and  an  acid,  not  examined,  to  which 
they  give  the  name  of  coccinie  acid. 

The  colouring  matter  of  cochineal  is  carminic  acid  (i.  80-1). 

Tlie  watery  extract  likewise  contains  a  crystalUsable  nitrogenous  substance, 
C'H"NO',  homologous  with  tyrosine,  (CH'NO'),  and  very  similar  to  it  in  appearance 
and  reactions.  It  remains  in  tlie  aqueous  decoction  of  cochineal  after  the  carminic 
acid  has  been  precipitated  by  acidulated  acetate  of  lead,  and  may  be  separated  by  re- 
moving the  excess  of  lead  from  the  filtrate  with  sulpliuretted  hydrogen,  and  evapo- 
rating to  a  syrup ;  it  then  separates  in  a  crystalline  mass,  and  an  additional  quantity 
may  be  obtained  by  further  concentration.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  soluble 
without  decomposition  in  hydrochloric  acid,  decomposed  by  strong  nitric  acid,  the 
liquid  yielding  crystals  of  a  new  acid  on  evaporation  ;  hot  nitric  acid  p>roduces  a  more 
tliorough  decomposition,  with  separation  of  charcoal.  The  chalky  substance  dissolves 
in  alkalis,  and  is  separated  therefi-om  by  acids.  It  does  not  appear  to  form  definite 
compounds  either  with  acids  or  with  bases. 

The  mother-liquor  from  which  the  whole  of  the  chalky  substance  has  been  removed, 
dries  up  to  a  soft  mass  amounting  to  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  the  cochineal;  part  of  this 
mass  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  remainder  in  water. 

Cochineal  boiled  with  water  yields  a  deep  red  liquid,  which  assumes  a  reddish-yel- 
low coloiu-  when  mixed  vrith  tincture  of  galls  or  with  strong  acids,  and  a  beautiful 
violet  with  lime-water ;  it  is  precipitated  violet-blue  by  neutral  acetate  cif  lead,  bright 
red  by  ammonia,  dark  black-brown  by  ferric  chloride  ;  olive-green  by  a  larger  quantity, 
deep  red  by  cdjon.  After  the  cochineal  has  been  thoroughly  boiled  with  water,  a 
brownish  animal  substance  remains. 

The  red  colour  of  cochineal  is  likewise  extracted  by  alcohol. 

The  chief  use  of  cochineal  is  for  the  preparation  of  carmine  and  carmine-lakes 
(i.  804).  It  is  likewise  employed  for  dyeing  wool  and  silk  scarlet  (the  fabric  being 
steeped  first  in  annotto,  then  in  a  decoction  of  cochineal  containing  cream  of  tartar  and 
stannoso-stannic  chloride),  or  crimson  (cochineal  with  tartar  and  tin-salt).  Cochi- 
neal is  likewise  used  for  the  preparation  of  rouge,  of  painters'  colours,  and  of  red  ink, 
and  for  colouring  tooth-powder,  confectionery,  liqueurs,  &c. 

Cocliineal  varies  much  in  colouring  power,  according  to  its  source  and  mode  of 
preparation.  The  relative  quantities  of  colouring  matter  in  different  samples  may 
be  estimated  approximately  by  the  depth  of  colour  of  a  solution  obtained  by  heating 
1  gramme  of  cochineal  in  the  water-bath  for  an  hour,  with  1000  grammes  of  water 
and  20  di'ops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  ;  also  by  the  depth  of  colour  which  tlie 
same  extract  will  impart  to  wool.  Robiquet  estimated  the  amount  of  colouring 
matter  by  means  of  a  graduated  solution  of  chlorine  ;  Anthon  by  a  graduated  solution 
of  an  alumina-salt. 

A  better  method  is  that  of  Penny,  depending  on  the  action  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium.  1  gramme  of  cochineal  is  extracted  with  50  cub.  cent,  of  dilute  potash- 
solution  ;  the  extract  is  further  diluted  with  100  cc.  of  cold  water;  and  the  purple 
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solution  thereby  obtained  is  mixed,  wlien  cold,  with  a  graduated  solution  of  ferricyanide 
of  potassium  (1  grm.  of  the  salt  to  200  cc.  of  solution),  till  its  colour  changes  to  dark 
brown.  All  these  methods  yield  only  relative  results  for  comparing  ditferent  sorts  of 
cochineal  one  with  the  other.  (See  tire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines, 
i.  786 ;  Handw.  d.  Chem.  2"  Aufl.  ii.  [2]  127.) 

COCKZM'EA.Xi-RED  is  properly  carmine ;  the  same  term  is,  however,  applied  to 
a  splendid  red  artificial  colour,  which  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  arsenate  of 
aluminium,  and  is  therefore  highly  poisonous. 

COCHXEilltlil..  A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants,  including  horse-radish  and 
scurvy-grass,  distinguished  by  their  acridity,  arising  from  the  presence  of  volatile 
oils,  similar  to,  or  identical  with,  volatile  oil  of  mustard  (sulphoeyanate  of  aUyl). 

Cochlearia  Armor acia.  Horse-radish.  —  The  volatile  oil  of  this  plant,  when 
piirified,  is  identical  with  oil  of  mustard.  It  appears  to  exist  in  the  root  ready  formed, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  bruising  the  root  to  a  pulp,  and  distilling  it  per  se.  The 
best  mode  of  preparation,  however,  is  to  distil  3  pts.  of  the  finely  chopped  root  with. 
2  pts.  water,  in  a  glass  vessel  (if  a  copper  still  be  used,  only  a  small  quantity  of  oil  is 
obtained,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  metallic  sulphide).  100  pts.  of  the  root 
thus  treated  yield  about  0"05  pt.  of  crude  oil,  which  may  be  purified  by  rectification 
with  water  and  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium.  The  purified  oil  is  colom'less  or  pale 
yellow;  has  a  density  of  1-01 ;  smells  like  oil  of  mustard,  and  contains  48-41  per.  cent.  C, 
and  5-26  H  (sulphoeyanate  of  allyl,  C^H^CNS,  requires  48-49  C  and  5-05  H). 
The  crude  oU  is  light  yellow,  of  the  consistence  of  cinnamon-oO,  heavier  than  water, 
evaporates  quickly,  has  an  intolerable  odour  of  horse-radish,  tastes  sweet  at  first, 
afterwards  sharp  and  burning,  and  inflames  the  lips  and  tongue.  AVhen  kept  under 
water  for  a  year,  it  disappears,  and  silvei-y  needles  are  formed,  which  smell  like  horse- 
radish, excite  irritation  in  the  throat,  melt  and  volatUise  when  heated,  and  dissolve 
but  slowly  in  alcohol.  Oil  of  horse-radisli  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  sulphm-ic 
acid,  and  chlorine.  It  yields  sinapoline  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  thiosinnamine  with 
ammonia.  It  dissolves  slightly  in  water,  the  solution  forming  a  brown  precipitate 
with  acetate  of  lead,  black  with  nitrate  of  silver.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol, 
(am.  X.  55). 

Cochlearia  officinalis.  Common  scurvy  grass  The  herb  of  this  plant  con- 
tains 92'2  per  cent,  water,  and  yields  1'6  per  cent,  ash,  which,  according  to  Geiseler, 
is  vei-y  rich  in  potash,  but,  according  to  Braconnot,  contains  soda.  The  base  is  partly 
combined  vsdth  nitric  acid  and,  according  to  Braconnot,  with  an  organic  acid  resembling 
malic  acid. 

Oil  of  scurvy -grass.  Oleum  coehlearicB,  obtained  by  distilling  the  herb  with 
water,  is  yeUow,  pungent,  of  specific  gravity  0-942  (Geiseler),  boils  between  156° 
and  169°  0.  (Simon).  It  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  solution, 
Spiritiis  cochlearia,  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  bruised  herb  with  alcohol. 
According  to  Geiseler  (Arch.  Pharm.  cxlvii.  136,  257),  the  oH  is  an  oxysulphide  of 
allyl,  C^H^SO,  and  yields  with  ammonia  a  crystalline  compound,  C^H^SO.NH^. 
[These  formulae  are  doubtful.]  The  oil  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  plant,  but 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  myrosin  in  presence  of  water,  on  a  peculiar  substance  exist- 
ing therein.  According  to  Winckler  (Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  xviii.  319),  this  substance  is 
neutral,  and  is  converted  into  the  volatile  oil  by  the  joint  action  of  myrosin  and  lime. 

Scurvy-grass  camphor,  or  Cochlearin,  C"'.ff'0'-(?),  is  a  ci-ystalline  substance 
sometimes  deposited  from  Spiritiis  cochlearia,  and  from  the  water  which  has  been 
distUled  ofi"  the  plant.  It  forms  small,  nacreous,  shining  laminae  or  needles,  having  a 
faint  odom",  and  sharp  aromatic  taste.  Specific  gravity  =  1-248.  It  melts  at  45°  C, 
sublimes  without  alteration,  dissolves  lightly  in  pm-e  water,  easily  in  water  containing 
carbonate  of  potassium,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Maurach,  Kepert.  Pharm.  xcix.  128.) 

Cochlearia  Br  aba.  Whitlow  Pepperwort,  yields,  by  distillation  with  water,  a 
volatile  oU,  similar  to  that  obtained  from  radish-seeds.  (Pies s,  Ann.  Ch. Pharm. Iviii. 40.) 

Cochlearia  anglica.  English  scurvy-grass. — The  fresh  herb  of  this  plant  con- 
tains, according  to  T.  J.  Herapath  (Chem.  Soc.  Q,u.  J.  ii.  4),  2-42  per  cent,  ash  ;  the 
dry  herb  21-1  per  cent,  ash  ;  of  which  78-1  per  cent,  are  soluble,  and  21-9  per  cent,  in- 
soluble in  water.    100  parts  of  the  ash  contain : 


Soluble  in  Water. 

Potash  01 

Soda  7-7 

Carbonic  acid  (CO-)  3-6 

Sulphm-ic  acid  (SO')  3-1 

CMoride  of  sodium  63  6 


Insoluble  in  Water. 
Carbonate  of  calcium     ....  7-2 
Carbonate  of  magnesium    .    .    .  1-3 
Phosphate  of  calcium    .    .    .  .10-3 

Ferric  phosphate  0-6 

Silica  2  5 
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COCHSiEASiSW.    See  Cochi.earia  officinalis.  ■ 

COCISTZC  AC£I>.    Cocostcaric  acid.    Cocylic  acid.    Coconustalgsaiire.  A  fatty 

acid,  or  probably  a  mistiu-e  of  acids,  obtained  from  coeoa-imt  oil. 

Bromeis  (Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  xxxt.  277),  by  saponifying  cocoa-nut  fat,  decomposing 
the  soap  with  an  acid  in  the  usual  way,  pressing  the  resulting  fatty  acid  between  paper, 
and  recrystallising  from  alcohol,  obtained  a  nearly  inodorous  fatty  acid,  which  melted  at 
35^0.,  solidified  to  a  porcelain-like  mass  translucent  at  the  edges,  and  distilled  without 
decomi^osition.  Saint-Evre  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xx.  95)  decomposes  the  soda-soap 
of  cocoa-nut  oil  with  acetate  of  lead ;  exhausts  the  lead-soap  with  ether ;  decomposes 
the  undissolved  soap  with  an  acid  ;  and  crystallises  the  fatty  acid  from  alcohol.  From 
a  saturated  solution  in  aqueous  alcohol,  it  crystallises,  on  cooling,  in  needles ;  but 
from  a  solution  in  strong  alcohol,  by  evaporation,  in  amorphous  masses.  It  melts  at 
34'5°  C,  and  volatilises  without  decomposition  only  in  a  stream  of  gas. 

Bromeis  assigned  to  his  coeinic  acid  the  formula  C-'H-'O',  but  his  analysis,  calculated 
according  to  the  more  recently  determined  atomic  weight  of  carbon  (C  =  6),  of  yes 
rather  C-'^H'-'^O*,  or  C'^H-^O-.  Heintz  has  since  annomiced  the  separation  of  an  acid 
of  the  same  composition  from  spermaceti.  FehHng  obtained  from  cocoa-nut  oil  an  acid 
resembling  the  acid  prepared  by  Bromeis  in  appearance  and  melting  point,  and  corre- 
sponding,exactly  to  the  formula,  C"H''''0^. 

Saint-Evre,  on  tlie  other  hand,  assigned  to  the  coeinic  acid  which  he  obtained,  the 
formula  C"H--0-,  though  it  agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  Bromeis  in  the  melting 
point. 

Heintz  regards  the  acid  C'^H^'^O-  from  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  likevv-ise  that  obtained  by 
himself  from  spermaceti,  as  a  mixture,  especially  on  account  of  its  melting  point,  which 
is  lower  than  that  of  lauric  acid  (C'-H^'O'^) ;  whereas  if  it  were  really  a  definite  acid, 
its  melting  point  would  be  intermediate  between  those  of  lam-ic  acid  {H°  C.)  and 
myristic  acid,  C'^H'-^O^  (54°  C).  He  finds,  indeed,, that  a  mixture  of  14  pts.  lauric  and 
2  pts.  myristic  acid  melts  at  about  35°  C.  Saint-Evi'e's  formula,  C"H^-'0-,  is  on  this 
account  more  probable. 

Cticinatc  of  hctriiim,  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol,  is,  according  to  Bromeis 
C"Wma.O\'  Cocinatc  of  silver,  C'3H"AgO=(Bromeis),  CH-'AgO^  (Saint- Evre),  is 
obtained  by  precipitation  from  alcoholic  solutions,  in  white  tioeks  melting  at  65°  C, 
soluble  in  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Cocinate  of  cthi/I,  C"H«(C=H*)0-  or  C''W\CW)0\  obtained  by  passing  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  into  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  coeinic  acid,  washing  the  product  with 
weak  alkali,  and  drying  over  chloride  of  calciimi,  is  a  liquid  having  a  faint-yeUow 
colour,  a  very  pungent  odoiu-  of  apples,  and  a  sweet  mawkish  taste. 

COCIXJIXX.  Cocinate  of  (ihjc^ryl. —  The  name  of  the  neutral  fat  corresponding  to 
coeinic  acid.  The  separate  identity  of  such  a  fat,  like  that  of  tlie  acid  itself,  must,  for 
tlie  present  be  considered  doubtful.  Brandes  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xv.  115),  by  ex- 
pressing the  fat  from  cocoa-nuts,  and  crystallising  it  repeatedly  from  boiling  alcohol, 
obtained  a  snow-white  laminar  crystalline  fat,  of  specific  gravity  0'92  at  8°  C,  less 
soluble  in  piu-e  than  in  common  ether,  soluble  in  40  pts.  absolute  alcohol  at  20°  C, 
about  12  pts.  at  44°  C,  sparingly  soluble  in  aqueous  alcohol  of  075  in  the  cold,  more 
soluble  in  the  same  when  warm  ;  crystallising  on  cooling;  decomposed  by  dry  dis- 
tillation. 

COClSffOSJS.  A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  neutral  cocinate  of  calcium, 
consisting,  according  , to  Dclffs  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxvi.  587),  of  C-'H'"0,  and  therefore 
the  acetone  of  Saint-Evre's  coeinic  acid  C"H--0-.  When  purified  by  recrystallisation 
from  boiling  alcohol,  it  forms  coloiu'less,  inodorous,  tasteless  lamiuaj,  melting  at  38°  C, 
and  boiling  at  a  temperatiu-e  beyond  the  range  of  the  mercm-ial  thermometer. 

COCOA-WUT  OXL  This  oLl  or  fat  is  obtained  by  pressure  from  the  fruit  of 
certain  eoeoa-palms,  Cocos  nucifcra,  0.  hutyracca,  &e.,  and  is  imported  in  large  quantities 
into  Eiu'ope  for  the  manufacture  of  soap.  It  is  whitish,  of  unctuous  consistence,  with 
a  peculiar  disagreeable  odour  of  volatUe  fatty  acids,  and  a  mild  taste ;  it  melts  at  20°  C, 
dissolves  with  aid  of  heat  in  alcohol  and  ether,  readily  in  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile, 
benzene,  &c. 

Cocoa-nut  oil  quickly  becomes  rancid,  and  is  easily  saponified.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
several  glycerides,  containing  also  fi'ee  fatty  aeids.  By  saponification  it  yields  both 
fixed  and  volatile  fatty  acids.  The  volatile  acids,  which  may  be  separated  by  dis- 
tilling the  mixture  of  free  fatty  acids  with  water,  consist  chiefly  of  caprylic  acid  mixed 
with  small  quantities  of  caproic  and  capric  acids.  The  fixed  fatty  acids  of  cocoa-nut 
oil  are  partly  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  partly  solid.  The  former  have  not  been 
particidarly  examined ;  of  the  latter,  several  may  be  isolated  by  crystallisation  from 
alcohol,  viz.  lauric  acid,  C'^H'^O^  which  maybe  obtained  pore,  with  the  melting 
point  43°  C,  by  fractional  precipitation  of  the  soda  .soap  (Oudemans,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
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Ixxxi.  367) ;  the  acid,  C"H--0^  whicLi  was  obtained  from  the  oil  by  Saint- ^vre,  and 
Qi3jj2iiQa  }jy  Bromeis,  (see  Cocinic  Acid,  p.  57);  myristic  acid,  CH^O",  like- 
wise exists  in  considerable  quantity  in  cocoa-nut  oil.  The  acid  actually  obtained  had 
very  nearly  the  composition  of  myristic  acid,  and  melted  at  49°  C,  the  melting  point  of 
the  pure  acid  being  33'8°  (Fehling,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liii.  399).  Gorgey  {ibid. 
civ.  25)  likewise  found  a  fatty  acid,  C'^H^'O^,  melting  at  56''  C,  which,  from  the  ex- 
amination of  the  silver-salt,  he  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  myristic  and  palmitic  acids. 
Fehling  also  found  pure  palmitic  acid.  Stearic  acid  is  probably  present  in  small 
quantity. 

The  solid  fats  of  cocoa-nut  oil  are  separated  from  the  more  liquid  fats  by  pressure, 
and  used  for  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

The  solid  fatty  acids  of  cocoa-nut  oU  are  converted,  by  prolonged  treatment  with 
nitric  acid,  into  a  mixture  of  acids  of  the  series  C°ff°~''0',  viz.  anchoic,  suberic, 
pimelic,  adipic,  succinic  acid,  and  an  oily  mass  containing  nitrocapric  and  nitrocaprylic 
acids. 

COBEIIffE.  C'^H^'NO^  +  H=0  or  C^m^'KO^  +  2H0.—A  non- volatile  organic  base 
contained  in  opium.  It  was  discovered  by  Eobiqu  et  in  1832  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  li. 
259),  and  has  been  further  examined  by  Couerbe  (ibid.  Hx.  158),  Regnault  {ibkL 
Lxviii.  136),  Gregory  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvi.  44),  Will  {ibid.  44),  Gerhardt  (Eev. 
Scient.x.203;  TraiYe,  iv.  40),  and  especially  by  Anderson  (Ed.  Phil.  Trans,  xx.  [1]  57). 

Preparation. — 1.  The  aqueous  infusion  of  opium,  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  is  mixed 
with  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium ;  the  mass  is  diluted  with  water ;  the  residting 
meconate  of  calcium  is  separated,  washed  several  times  with  small  quantities  of  water 
and  pressed  ;  and  the  liquid  thus  obtained  is  evaporated,  lumps  of  marble  being  thro-mi 
into  it  to  neutralise  the  free  acid.  Fresh  qiiantities  of  meconate  of  calcium  then 
separate,  and  the  decanted  liquid,  if  left  at  rest,  deposits  crystals  of  hydrochlorate  of 
morphine  and  hydroclilorate  of  codeine.  These  crystals  are  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  solution,  after  purification  with  animal  charcoal,  is  precipitated  by  ammonia, 
which  separates  the  greater  part  of  the  morphine,  leaving  the  codeine  in  solution.  Tlje 
filtered  liquid  is  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  to  expel  the  excess  of  ammonia,  the 
morphine  salt  remaining  in  solution  being  at  the  same  time  precipitated ;  the  saline 
solution  is  concentrated  and  precipitated  by  caustic  potash ;  and  the  precipitate  of 
codeine  is  washed,  dried,  and  dissolved  in  ether,  whence  it  is  deposited  in  crystals. 
(Eobiquet.) 

2.  To  obtain  the  whole  of  the  codeine  from  the  mother-liquor  which  remains  after 
the  morphine  has  been  removed  by  precipitation  with  ammonia,  as  just  described,  it 
is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  sal-ammoniac  with  which  it  is  mixed.  This  may  be 
effected  by  repeatedly  concentrating  the  liquid — the  greater  part  of  the  hydrochlorate 
of  codeine  then  separating  out,  wliile  the  sal-ammoniac  remains  dissolved — and  decom- 
posing the  remaining  sal-ammoniac  with  caustic  potash.  By  repeating  the  crystallisa- 
tion a  certain  number  of  times,  the  hydrochlorate  of  codeine  might  be  obtained  quite 
free  from  sal-ammoniac ;  this,  however,  would  occasion  the  loss  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  codeine,  inasmuch  as  the  two  hydrochlorates  do  not  differ  greatly  in  solu- 
bility ;  but  if  the  crystallisation  be  discontinued  at  an  earUer  stage,  the  greater  part 
of  tlie  sal-ammoniac  may  be  removed  without  loss  of  codeine.  The  crystals  of  hydro- 
chlorate of  codeine  are  then  to  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  a  strong  solution  of 
caustic  potash  added  in  excess,  which  will  precipitate  the  codeine,  partly  as  an  oil  which 
gi'adually  solidifies,  partly  in  the  crystalline  state  as  the  liquid  cools.  The  mother- 
liquor  yields  by  evaporation  a  fresh  crop  of  crystals  of  codeine,  and  lastly,  after  reduc- 
tion to  a  very  small  bulk,  it  becomes  filled,  on  cooling,  with  long  sUky  needles  of 
morphine,  which  had  been  retained  in  solution  by  the  excess  of  potash.  (Anderson.) 

3.  Opium  is  exhausted  with  cold  water,  the  morphine  precipitated  by  ammonia,  the 
meconic  acid  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  colouring  matter  by  subacetate  of  lead. 
The  liquid  filtered  from  the  lead-precipitate  is  freed  from  lead  by  sulphiiric  acid  and 
filtered  again  ;  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  excess  of  potash ;  the  mixture  left  to  stand 
in  the  air  till  carbonate  of  potassium  has  formed ;  and  the  whole  agitated  with  ether, 
which  extracts  the  codeine.    (Winckler,  Eepert.  Pharm.  xliv.  459.) 

4.  Merck  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xi.  279)  precipitates  the  mixture  of  the  hydrochlorates 
of  codeuie  and  morphine  with  piu'e  soda ;  treats  the  precipitate  with  cold  alcohol ; 
saturates  the  alcoholic  solution  with  sulphuric  acid ;  removes  the  alcohol  by  distillation, 
and  adds  cold  water  to  the  remaining  liquid  as  long  as  it  produces  turbidity  ;  then 
filters,  evaporates  to  a  syrup,  and  agitates  the  residue  with  excess  of  potash  and  with 
ether.  The  codeine  dissolves  in  the  ether  and  is  deposited  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion ;  it  is  finally  treated  with  alcohol,  to  free  it  from  an  oUy  substance  which  prevents 
crystallisation. 

Purification. — Impure  crystals  of  codeine  are  purified  by  dissoh-ing  tliem  in  hydi'O- 
chloric  acid,  boiling  with  animal  charcoal,  reprecipitating  with  caustic  potash,  and 
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fimilly  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  ether  containing  water,  in  order  to  free  the  codeine 
from  the  last  trace  of  morphine  ;  the  ether  used  must,  however,  be  free  from  alcohol, 
otherwise  a  syrupy  liquid  remains,  on  evaporation,  which  cannot  be  made  to  crystallise. 
If  anhydrous  ether  be  used,  the  codeine  dissolves  much  more  slowly  (Handw.  d.  Chem. 
ii.  [3]  136).  100  pounds  of  opium  yield  from  6  to  8  oz.  of  codeine  (Eobiquet).  The 
proportion  of  codeine  in  opium  is  from  i  to      of  that  of  the  morphine.  (Anderson.) 

Properties. — Codeine  crystallises  from  anliydrous  ether  in  small  anbydi'ous  rect- 
angidar  octahedrons,  truncated  and  modified  in  various  ways.  From  hydrated  ether 
or  alooliol,  and  from  water,  it  separa.tes  in  hydrated  crystals  of  the  trimetric  system. 
Those  deposited  from  alcohol  exhibit  the  combination  ooP  .  OP  .  Pco  .  Poo  ;  those 
from  water,  the  combination  Inclination  of  coP  :  coP  =  87°  40'; 

Poo  :  OP  =  141°  37';  Poo  :  OP  =  U0°2'i';  iPao  :  OP  =  157°  25'.  Cleavage  pa- 
rallel to  OP.    (Kopp,  Krt/staUographic,  266.) 

Codeine  dissolves  in  water  much  more  readily  than  morphine,  especially  in  boiling 
water.  100  pts.  of  water  at  15°  C.  dissolve  1'26  pts.  codeine.  When  heated  with  a 
quantity  of  water  less  than  sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  it  melts  to  an  oily  mass,  wliich 
remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  It  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  hydrated  ether, 
less  easily  in  anhydrous  ether.  The  alcoliolic  solution  deilects  the  plane  of  polarisation 
of  a  luminous  ray  strongly  to  the  left;  [a]  =  — 118'2°  ;  acids  have  scarcely  any  effect 
on  the  rotatory  power. 

Codeine  is  quite  insoluble  in  potash ;  it  dissolves  in  ammonia,  but  not  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  pure  water. 

Aahydi'ous  codeine  contains : 

Robiquet.   Couerbe.  Regnault.  Gregory.      Will.  Anderson. 
Calculated.  {mean.)  (mean.)  {7nean.) 

CIS  .  .  .  216  72-24  70-36  71  »4  7.1-.11  7.3  0.')  7327  72-01 
.    H21  ...     21  7-02  7-.'i8  7-37  7-19  7-21  7-25  7  09 

N      .       .       .      14  4-68  6  35  —  4-89  4-89  _  4--=i0 

03    .      .       .   _48^       J1(H)6  _  _  _  — 
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The  hydrated  crystals  contain,  according  to  Gerhardt's  analysis,  67"82  per  cent.  C, 
and  7'46  H,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C'*H-"NO'  +  H-0,  which  requires 
68-13  C,  7-25  11,  4-41  N,  and  20-21  O. 

Codeine  is  a  strong  base,  quickly  restoring  the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus,  and 
precipitating  the  salts  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  nickel,  &c. 

lu  its  action  on  the  animal  economy,  codeine  resembles  morphine  in  many  respects. 
According  to  Eobiquet,  doses  of  0-02  to  0-03  grm.  produce  in  24  hours,  especially  in 
excitable  persons,  a  sensation  of  comfort  and  repose,  and  a  refreshing  sleep,  whereas 
doses  of  0-15  to  0-12  grm.  produce  heavy  sleep,  with  a  feeling  of  intoxication  after 
waking  —  sometimes  also  nausea  and  vomiting ;  more  than  0-2  grm.  cannot  be  taken 
in  24  hours  witliout  danger  of  serious  consequences. 

Codeine  is  said  to  be  sometimes  adulterated  with  sugar-candy ;  this  impurity  may 
be  detected  by  its  greater  solubility  in  water,  its  smaller  solubility  in  alcohol,  and  its 
very  different  action  on  polarised  light.  According  to  Robiquet,  a  solution  of  0-500  grm. 
pure  codeine  in  100  cub.  cent,  alcohol  of  at  least  56  per  cent,  gives,  for  the  transition 
tint,  a  deflection  of  11°  to  the  left. 

BcconiposHions. — 1.  When  codeine  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  oi  medium 
strength,  and  the  solution  is  digested  in  a  sand-bath,  it  acquires  a  dark  colour,  and 
after  a  while  yields  a  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  whicli  is  not  the  case  with 
codeine-salts  in  their  ordinary  state.  The  precipitate  thus  formed  consists  of  amor- 
phous codeine,  which,  after  washing  with  water,  solution  in  alcohol,  and  precipi- 
tation by  water,  forms  a  grey  powder  with  more  or  less  green  reflection,  insoluble  in 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  therefrom  by  ether.  It  melts  at  100°  C. 
TO  a  l)!ack  resinous  mass.  It  dissolves  easily  in  acids,  forming  amorphous  salts,  which 
ilry  up  by  evaporation  to  brown  resins.  If  the  action  of  the  sidphuric  acid  on  the 
codeine  be  prolonged,  a  dark  green  substance  is  obtained. 

2.  Nitric  acid,  according  to  its  degree  of  concentration,  forms  -with  codeine  either  a 
basylous  nitro-compound  (p.  1067),  or  a  yellow  resin  soluble  in  alkalis. 

3.  Chlorine  and  bromine  form  substitution-products  (p.  1065). 

4.  Iodide,  of  ethyl  heated  with  codeine  forms  hydriodate  of  ethyl-codeine. 

5.  Codeine  gently  heated  with  o/"|90<rt4's/i(w,  yields  several  volatile  alkalis, 
viz.  ammonia,  methylamine  and  tritylamine,  in  variable  proportion,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  process  is  conducted.  A  volatile  crystalline  base  is  likewise 
produced  in  small  quantity,  and  a  brown  or  black  substance  remains. 

Salts  OF  C ODEINE.  —  Codeine  is  a  mono-acid  base,  dissoh-ing  readily  in  acids, 
and  yielding  for  the  most  part  crystallisable  salts.  They  are  very  bitter,  .-ire  not 
reddened  liy  nitric  acid,  and  do  not  impart  a  blue  colour  to  ferric  salts.    I'utiinh  pre- 
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cipitates  codeine  from  their  solutions ;  ammonia-  does  not  precipitate  tliem  imme- 
diately, but  gives  rise,  after  some  time,  to  the  separation  of  small  transparent  crystals 
of  codeine.    Infusion  of  gall-nuts  preciisitates  codeine-salts  immediately. 

Chr ornate  of  Codeine  is  easily  obtained  in  beautiful  yellow  needles. 

Hydro  chlorate  of  Codeine,  Cff'NOMICl  +  2H-0. — A  somewhat  concentrated 
solution  of  codeine  in  hydrochloric  acid,  solidifies  completely  on  cooling  ;  a  more  dilute 
solution  deposits  radiate  groups  of  short  needles,  exhibiting  under  the  microscope  the 
form  of  prisms  with  four  faces,  terminated  by  dihedral  summits.  The  crystals  dissolve 
in  20  pts.  of  water  at  15'5°C.,  and  in  less  than  their  weight  of  boiling  water.  They 
give  off  \  of  their  water  at  100°  C,  the  remainder  at  121°,  part  of  the  acid,  however, 
going  off  at  the  same  time. 

Chloro-aurate  of  Codeine,  obtained  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  the  component  salts, 
is  a  reddish  or  light-brown  precipitate,  moderately  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  Chloromercurate  is  obtained  in  like  manner,  as  a  precipitate,  soluble  in  boiling 
water  and  in  alcohol,  and  deposited  in  stellate  groups  on  cooUng. 

The  CMoropIutinate,  C'ff'NOlHCl.PtCl-  +  2W0  separates  on  adding  dictloride  of 
platinum  to  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  codeine,  as  a  light- 
yellow  powder,  which,  if  left  in  the  liquid  or  kept  moist  on  the  filter,  gradually  becomes 
crystalline,  and  of  an  orange-red  colour.  From  very  dilute  solutions,  the  double  salt 
separates  after  some  time  in  silky  needles.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  and 
is  decomposed  by  boiling  water.  It  gives  oflf  |  of  its  water  at  100°  C,  the  rest  at  120°, 
with  incipient  decomposition. 

Hydriodate  of  Codeine.  C'lI^'NOMII  +  H^O. — Long  thin  needles,  soluble  in 
about  60  pts.  of  cold  water,  much  more  soluble  in  boiling  water.  They  do  not  give  off 
any  water  at  100°  C. 

Hydrocyanate  of  Codeine  is  uncrystallisable. — The  hydroferrocyanate,  produced 
by  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  codeine  and  hydroferrocyanic  acid,  is  a  white 
precipitate  which  crystallises  after  a  while  in  needles,  and  dissolves  in  excess  of  hydro- 
ferrocyanic acid.  The  hydroferricyanate  produced  by  adding  aqueous  fen-icyanide  of 
potassium  to  hydrochlorate  of  codeine,  is  a  very  mistable  crystalline  compound. 

Nitrate  of  Codeine,  C'^H'^'NO'-ITN'O',  is  produced  by  slowly  adding  nitric  acid 
of  specific  gravity  1'06  to  pulverised  codeine,  carefully  avoiding  an  excess  of  the  acid, 
which  would  produce  decomposition.  It  dissolves  easUy  in  boiling  water,  and  separates 
on  cooling  in  small  prismatic  crystals.  It  melts  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  decomposes 
at  a  higher  temperature,  leaving  a  difficultly  combustible  charcoal. 

Oxalate  of  Codeine,  2C^m"^0^.WC-0*  +  ZWO,  is  deposited  on  cooling,  from 
a  hot  saturated  solution  in  short  prisms  and  sometimes  in  scales.  It  dissolves  in 
30  pts.  water  at  15 '5°  C,  and  in  about  half  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  It  gives  off  its 
water  at  100°,  turns  brown  at  about  121°,  and  decomposes  completely  at  higher 
temperatures. 

Phos'phate  of  Co  deine.  C'ff'NO'.HTO^  +  fH^O— A  solution  of  ordinary  phos- 
phoric acid  saturated  with  pulverised  codeine  does  not  crystallise  by  concentration,  but 
on  addition  of  strong  alcohol  immediately  deposits  scales  or  short  prisms.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water. 

Other  phosphates  of  codeine  appear  also  to  exist. 

Sulphate  of  Codeine,  2C'«H--'N0lH-S0-'+ SffO  (or  C'lP'NO'^.ESO*  +  5H0) 
crystallises  in  radiate  groups  of  long  needles,  or  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  flattened 
prisms.  It  dissolves  in  30  pts.  of  cold  water,  and  is  very  soluble  in  hot  water. 
When  pure,  it  is  neutral  to  test-paper ;  but  it  is  apt  to  retain  a  small  quantity  of  acid, 
which  may  be  separated  by  repeated  crystallisation.  The  crystals  belong  to  the  tri- 
metric  sj'stem,  oo  P  .  Pco  .  oo  too  .  Inclination  of  ooP:  ooP  =  151°  12';  oo  Poo 
Poo  =  113°  45';  too  :Poo  =  133°  3';  ooP  oo  :  ooP  =  104°  24.    Cleavage  parallel 

to    OOp  05. 

Sulphocyanate  of  Codeine.    C'H-'NOlHCyS  +  iH'O. — Eadiate  needles  melt- 
ing at  100°  C.,  giving' oflf  2-45  per  cent,  water  (=  \  at.)"at  100°  C. 
Tartrate  of  Codeine  is  uncrystaUisable. 

Substitution-prodiicts  of  Codeine. 

Bromocodeine.   2C'8H=»BrNO'  +  3H-0  (Anderson  loc.  Prepared  by  add- 

ing bromine-water  in  small  successive  portions  to  pulverised  codeine.  The  codeine  dis- 
solves, ;md  the  solution  loses  the  colour  of  bromine  but  acquires  a  characteristic  reddish 
tint.  On  adding  ammonia,  the  whole  of  the  bromocodeine  is  precipitated  as  a  silver- 
white  powder,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  unaltered  codeine.  It  may  be  obtained 
pure  by  repeated  washing  with  cold  water,  solution  in  hydi'ochloric  acid,  precipitation 
B'ith  ammonia  and  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 
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Bromocodeine  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  rather  more  soluble  iu  hot  water, 
whence  it  separates  on  cooling  in  small  prisms  with  dihedral  summits.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  also  in  ether,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  especially  at  the  boiling  heat. 
Better  crystals  are  obtained  from  alcohol  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  The 
crystals  are  always  very  small,  but  of  dazzling  whiteness.  They  give  off  their 
water  (6-66  per  cent.)  at  100°  C.  The  anhydrous  base  gives  by  analysis  57'44 
per  cent.  C,  5-44  H,  and  21-5  Br,  the  formula  C'^H-'BrNO^  requiring  57-14  C,  6-29  H, 
21-16  Br,  3-70  N,  and  12-71  0. 

Bromocodeine  melts  when  heated,  forming  a  colourless  liquid,  which  decomposes  at 
a  somewhat  higher  temperature.  It  dissolves  in  cold  sulphm-ic  acid,  the  solution  be- 
coming dark  coloured  when  heated.  It  is  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  but  much  less 
quickly  than  codeine. 

Hydrobromate  of  Bromocodcinr,  C'*'II-"BrNO^.HBr  +  H-0,  forms  small  prisms, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  gives  off  its  water  at 
100°  C.  The  hydrocMorate  forms  radiate  needles,  resembling  hyilrocldorate  of  codeine. 
The  chloroplatinati;  C-ff^'BrNOlHCLPtCP  (at  100°  C),  is  precipitated  as  a  pale- 
yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  (platinum,  by  analysis,  16-98  per 
cent.;  by  calculation  16-89). 

Trihromocodeine,  C"II'"Br'NO'  (Anderson,  loc.  at.) — Wlien  bromocodeine  is 
subjected  to  the  continued  action  of  bromine-water  in  excess,  a  light-yellow  precipitate 
of  hydrobromate  of  tribromocodeine  is  formed,  which  redissolves  at  first,  but  becomea 
permanent  on  further  addition  of  bromine.  On  leaving  the  liquid  to  itself  for  24 
hours  and  then  adding  more  bromine,  a  fresh  precipitate  is  formed,  and  this  treatment 
must  be  repeated  day  after  day  as  long  as  any  further  precipitate  is  thrown  down  by 
adding  bromine.  The  yellow  precipitate  is  then  to  be  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dis- 
solved iu  liytb-oehloric  acid ;  and  the  base  precipitated  by  ammonia,  purified  by  solu- 
tion in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  water. 

Tribromocodeine  thus  prepared  is  an  amorphous  bulky  powder,  grey  when  dry, 
insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  easUy  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  somewhat  sparingly 
in  cold,  more  easily  in  hot  hydrocliloric  acid,  a  small  portion  however  remaining  un- 
dissolved, apparently  from  partial  decomposition.  It  turns  brown  when  heated  on 
platinum-foil,  and  decomposes  completely  at  its  melting  point,  leaving  a  very  slowly 
combustible  charcoal. 

Tribromocodeine  is  but  a  weak  base ;  its  salts  are  all  soluble  in  water  and  amor- 
phous. The  hydrobromate,  2C'''H"Br^N0^3HBr,  obtained  as  above,  is  a  light-yellow 
perfectly  amorphous  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  hot  water.  The 
chloropUitinate,  C"*H"Br^NO^.HCl.PtCr-,  is  obtained  by  precipitation,  as  a  brown- 
yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  (platinum,  by  analysis,  13-07  per 
cent. ;  by  calculation,  13-29). 

Chloeocodeine,  2C"'II=''C1N0' -I- 3H=0.  (Anderson,  loc.  c/d.)— Dry  codeine 
treated  with  chlorine  gas,  yields  a  number  of  complex  products,  which  have  not  been 
examined.  By  passing  chlorine  into  the  aqueous  solution  of  codeine,  a  nearly  black  hquid 
is  produced,  from  which  ammonia  throws  down  an  amorplious  resinous  base.  A  more 
definite  reaction  is  obtained  by  treating  codeine  with  chlorate  of  potassium  and  hy- 
drocliloric acid.  Finely  pulverised  chlorate  of  potassium  is  gradually  added  to  a 
solution  of  codeine  in  hydrochloric  acid  at  66° — 70  C.  till  the  liquid  yields  a  precipi- 
tate on  addition  of  ammonia.  Excess  of  ammonia  is  then  added,  which  throws  down 
chlorocodeine  as  a  silver-white  or  generally  somewhat  yellowish  crystalline  powder, 
whde  a  reddish  liquid  remains,  containing  products  of  a  further  decomposition.  In 
this  process,  the  same  precautions  must  be  observed  as  in  the  preparation  of  nitro- 
codeine  (p.  1068).  The  chlorocodeine  is  freed  from  a  small  quantity  of  undecomposed 
codeine  by  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  boiling  with  animal  charcoal,  precipitation 
with  ammonia,  and  crystallisation  from  a  hot  alcoholic  solution. 

Chlorocodeine  resembles  bromocodeine  in  most  of  its  properties.  It  dissolves 
sparingly  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  small  prisms,  which  appear 
to  be  isomorphous  with  the  crystals  of  bromocodeine.  It  is  very  soluble  in  strong 
alcohol,  especially  if  hot ;  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  The  crystals  give  off  their 
water  (7-48  per  cent.)  at  100°  C.  The  dried  base  gives  by  analysis  65-31  per  cent.  C, 
6-11  H,  and  10-32  CI,  the  formula  C'^H-'CINO^  requiring  64-70  C,  5-99  H,  10-64  CI, 
4-19  N,  and  14-42  0.  _ 

Chlorocodeine  dissolves  without  alteration  in  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  but  the  solution 
is  carbonised  by  heat.  Nitric  acid  also  dissolves  it,  and  the  solution  decomposes  on 
boiling,  though,  much  less  easily  than  that  of  codeLne,  giving  off  nitrous  gases  and  a 
very  pungent  vapour. 

The  salts  of  chlo  rocodc in  c  resemble  those  of  bromocodeine.  The  chloropla- 
iinati:  is  a  pale  yellow  precipitate,  which  after  drying  at  200°  C.  yields  18  29  per  cent 
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Pt. ;  agreeing  with  tlie  formula  C"H:™C1N0^  HCl.PtCl^  The  sulphate,  2C1'«H-»C1N0', 
H-SO*  +  8H-0  is  deposited  from  a  hot  solution  in  radiate  groups  of  short  prisms,  very 
soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol. 

CTANOconEiNE,  C'*H'-'NO^Cy-  (Anderson,  loc.  cit.) — This  compound,  which  is 
not  a  substitution-product  like  the  preceding,  but  rather  a  cyanide  of  codeine,  is 
produced  when  cyanogen  gas  is  slowly  passed  into  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution.  The 
gas  is  abundantly  absorbed,  the  liquid  first  turning  yellow,  then  brown  ;  the  odour  of 
cyanogen  gradually  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  and  crystals 
are  deposited,  continuaUy  increasing  in  quantity,  as  the  passage  of  the  gas  is  con- 
tinued. The  mother-liquor  separated  from  the  crystals  yields  an  additional  quantity 
if  again  treated  with  cyanogen  gas.  Tlie  crystals  are  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol,  and  dissolved  in  a  liot  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  into  which  solution 
cyanogen  is  again  passed  to  transform  any  codeine  that  may  have  remained  unacted 
on.  Cyanocodeine  then  separates  in  thin,  shining,  colourless  or  faintl3'  yellow,  six- 
sided  laminae.  It  dissolves  easUy  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  or  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  sparingly  in  water,  more  easily  on  addition  of  alcohol ;  this  solution  how- 
ever does  not  deposit  anything  when  left  at  rest,  and  decomposes  by  evaporation, 
leaving  a  residue  of  codeine. 

Cyanocodeine  yields  by  analysis  68-13  per  cent.  C,  6'0o  H,  and  11-66  N,  calculation 
requiring  68-37  per  cent.  C,  5-97  H,  11-68  N,  and  13-97  O. 

[It  is  perhaps  a  hydrocyanate  of  cyanocodeine,  C'^II-'°CyNO^.IICy.] 

With  hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  a  crystallisable  salt,  wliich  however  quickly  de- 
composes, giving  off  ammonia  on  addition  of  potash ;  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  if 
left  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid.  With  oxalic  and  sul- 
fhuric  acids,  cyanocodeine  forms  sparingly  soluble  salts  which  likewise  decompose 
quickly,  giving  off  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Anderson.) 

Ethtlcodeine,  C=°H«N0^  =  C>»H-°(C=H's)NO'.  (H.  How,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vi. 
125.) — The  hydriodate  of  this  base  is  obtained  by  enclosing  in  a  sealed  tube  pul- 
verised codeine  -with  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  ethyl  and  sufficient  absolute 
alcohol  to  dissolve  the  codeine,  and  heating  the  mixture  in  the  water-bath  for  two 
hours.  On  cooling,  a  crystalline  mass  is  obtained,  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  whence 
it  is  deposited,  after  concentration,  in  tufts  of  fine  needles.  Dried  at  100°  C,  it 
contains  52-59  per  cent.  C,  5'87  H,  and  27-91  I,  agi-eeing  nearly  with  the  formida 
Cl«H"NO^HI,  which  requires  52-73  C,  5-76  H,  and  27-92  I. 

The  solution  is  not  precipitated  either  by  potash  or  by  ammonia.  Treated  -with 
oxide  of  silver,  it  yields  a  strongly  alkaline  liquid  which  absorbs  carbonic  acid  during 
evaporation.  The  residue  is  again  attacked  by  iodide  of  ethyl,  but  the  reaction 
appears  to  be  very  complicated. 

loDocoDEiNE,  C'^H-'NOIP.  (Audcrson,  loc.  cit.) — This  compound — which 
should  rather  be  called  iodide  of  codeine,  for  it  is  not  a  substitution-product — is 
prepared  by  dissolving  equal  weights  of  iodine  and  codeine  in  the  smallest  possible, 
quantities  of  alcohol,  mixing  the  solutions,  and  leaving  the  mixture  at  rest ;  iodooodeine 
is  then  deposited,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  concentration  of  the 
solutions,  in  triangular  plates  belonging  to  the  triclinic  system  ;  they  have  a  fine  riiby 
colour  by  transmitted  light,  deep  violet  by  reflected  light,  and  if  well  illuminated, 
exhibit  a  beautiful  adamantine,  nearly  metallic  lustre.  They  are  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  ether,  but  dissolve  in  alcohol  with  red-brown  colour.  After  drying  in  vacuo, 
they  contain,  according  to  the  mean  of  Anderson's  analyses,  32-07  per  cent.  C,  3-39 
H,  and  55-32  I,  the  formula  requu-ing  31-75  C,  3-08  H,  and  56  I. 

lodocodeine  gives  off  iodine  at  100°  C.  It  is  dissolved  by  hot  sulphuric  acid,  and 
slowly  attacked  by  hot  nitric  acid.  Boiling  potash  dissolves  out  the  iodine  and  leaves 
codeine.  With  sulphuretted  hydi-ogen,  it  j'ields  hydriodate  of  codeine,  with  deposition 
of  sulphur.  With  nitrate  of  silver,  it  forms  an  immediate  precipitate,  which,  however, 
contains  only  about  |  of  the  iodine  in  the  compound.    (Anderson,  loc.  cit.) 

NiTEOcoDEiNB.  C'^H^'N-O*  =  C'«H™(NO=)NOl  (Anderson,  foe. «;!.)— To  pre- 
pare this  base,  dilute  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1-060,  is  heated  in  a  flask  to  a  tem- 
perature short  of  ebullition,  finely  pulverised  codeine  is  added,  and  the  mixtiu-e  is  kept 
a:t  a  gentle  heat  for  a  few  minutes,  till  a  sample  of  it  gives  a  precipitate  with  ammonia, 
and  the  quantity  of  this  precipitate  no  longer  increases  after  several  trials.  The  whole 
of  the  solution  is  then  saturated  with  ammonia  and  briskly  agitated,  wherebj'  a  thick 
precipitate  of  nitrocodeiue  is  formed.  The  action  of  the  nitric  acid  is  very  rapid,  the 
transformation  being  complete  in  a  few  jninutes,  so  that  close  watching  is  necessary  to 
seize  the  exact  point  at  which  the  liquid  shoxdd  be  saturated  with  ammonia.  Evolu- 
tion of  red  vapours  is  a  sign  that  the  action  has  gone  too  far,  and  that  a  portion  of  the 
codeine  has  been  converted  into  a  pecidiar  red  subst-auce,  not  yet  examined.    In  this 
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case,  it  is  best  to  interrupt  the  process  before  the  whole  of  the  codeine  is  decomposed. 
Strong  nitric  acid  acts  on  codeine  with  violence,  producing  a  yellow  resin. 

Nitrocodeine  precipitated  by  ammonia,  as  above,  forms  very  small  silvery  laminae, 
slightly  tinged  with  yellow.  It  is  purified  from  colouring  matter  and  a  little  unaltered 
codeine,  by  solution  in  hydrochloi-ic  acid,  boiling  with  animal  charcoal,  reprecipitation 
by  ammonia,  and  recrystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol  or  ether-alcohol.  From  alcohol 
it  crystallises  in  thin  silky  laminse  of  a  pale  tawny  colour,  forming,  when  ch-y,  an  inter- 
laced silky  mass.  From  ether-alcohol  it  separates,  by  evaporation,  in  small  yellowish 
crystals,  exhibiting  under  the  microscope  the  form  of  quaib'ilatcral  prisms  with  dilie- 
dral  summits.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  separates  in  small  crystals 
on  cooling.  It  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  alcohol,  sparingly  in  other.  It  gives  by 
analysis62-49— 63-10  C,  and  5-91— 6-04  H,  the  formula  requiring  62-79  C,  and"5-81  H. 

Nitrocodeine  when  cautiously  heated  melts  to  a  yellow  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a 
highly  crystalline  mass.  At  a  higher  temperatiu-e,  it  decomposes  quickly,  without 
flame,  leaving  a  bulky  charcoal.  When  the  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrocodeine  is  treated 
■with  sulphide  of  ammonium  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  it  acquires  a  dark  colour 
and  deposits  sulphur.  When  the  action  is  complete,  the  filtered  liquid  yields  -with 
ammonia  a  brown  amorphous  precipitate,  which,  after  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
boiling  -with  animal  charcoal,  and  reprecipitation,  forms  a  pale  yellow  basic  substance 
{a-ocudeint  ),  which  has  not  been  further  examined. 

Nitrocodeine  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  salts  which  are  neutral  to  test-papers,  and 
fi'om  which  the  base  is  precipitated  as  a  crystalline  powder  by  potash  or  ammonia. 

The  hydrochloratc  is  obtained  by  evaporation  in  the  form  of  an  imcrystallisable 
resinous  mass.  The  chloro2)Iatinatc,  C"'H-°(N02)N0MICl.PtCP -i- 2aq.,  is  a  yellow 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  gives  off  its  water  at  100°  C,  and 
then  yields  by  analysis  17-88  per  cent.  Ft  (calc.  17-93). 

The  oxalate  crystallises  in  short  yellow  prisms,  very  soluble  in  water.  The  sul- 
phaU;  2C'8K-''(NO=)NOlH-SO'  +  2aq.  (at  100°  C),  is  obtained  in  radiate  groups  of 
short  pointed  needles,  neutral  to  test-paper,  and  very  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

COB-IiIVES  OXI>.    See  Oils,  Animal. 

CffiliESTIIT.    Sr-SO*  or  SrO-SC. — Native  sulphate  of  strontium.    This  mineral 
is  so  named  from  its  occasional  delicate  blue  colour;  tliough 
it  is  frequently  found  of  other  shades,  as  white,  greyish  and  ■'^'O-  -^28. 

yellowish-white,  and  red.  It  occurs  massive,  and  crystal- 
lised, sometimes  also  in  fibrous  and  stellated  forms.  It 
belongs  to  the  trimetric  system,  being  isomorphous  with 
sulphate  of  Ijarium  and  sulphate  of  calcium.  The  primary 
form  is  a  rhombic  prism  of  104°  20'  and^75°  40'.  An 
ordinary  combination  is  foo  .  Poo  ooF2  {fig.  128). 
Cleavage  very  distinct  parallel  to  Pco  ;  less  distinct 
parallel  to  Poo .  It  has  a  vitreous  lustre,  and  is  trans- 
parent, translucent,  or  opaque.  It  is  very  brittle.  Specific  gravity  3-953  (Breit- 
haupt).  Hardness  3  —  3-5.  Before  the  blo^vpipe  it  fuses  to  a  white,  opaque,  friable 
enamel.  Cojlestin  occurs  abundantly  in  the  massive  form  at  Montmartre,  and  near 
Bristol.  The  crystallised  variety  is  found  iu  the  red  sandstone  at  Inverness,  and  in 
many  other  localities.  Splendid  gi'oups  of  crystals  occur  at  Girgenti  iu  Sicily,  mixed 
with  sulphur  and  gypsum.  Fine  specimens  are  also  met  with  at  Bex  in  Switzerland, 
ConU  in  Spain,  Ketzbanya  in  Hungary,  in  compact  limestone  near  Lake  Erie,  and 
many  other  localities.  Crystals  of  ccelestin  are  often  found  in  which  the  strontium  is 
partially  replaced  by  barium  or  calcium,  the  substitution  being  attended  with  a  certain 
alteration  in  the  magnitude  of  the  angles  of  the  crystal.  The  blue  colouring  of  certain 
specimens  of  ccelestin  appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  ferroso- 
ferric  phosphate.  (Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1847,  1219  ;  1849,  776  ;  1850,  757  ;  1853,  842  ; 
1855,  970;  1856,  874;  1857,  692.— Dana,  ii.  368.) 

CtEtOCIilSIB  POS.YCABPA.  The  tree  which  yields  the  Abeocouta  bark  of 
West  Africa,  where  it  is  used  for  colouring  skins,  mats,  &c. ;  also  as  a  local  appli- 
cation for  ulcers.    According  to  Stenhouse,  the  bark  contains  berberine. 

CCERiriiXC  ACID.  According  to  Vlaanderen  and  Mulder  (Jahresb.  d. 
Chem.  1858,  p.  262),  caffeic  or  caflfetannic  acid  (i.  709),  which  they  regard  as  C'^H'«0', 
yields  liy  oxidation,  caffcainc  acid,  C'^H'"0',  and  from  this,  by  the  action  of  air  and 
ammonia,  are  produced  a.-cmndic  acid,  C"H"''0',  and  {i-cxrulic  acid,  C^H'^O"*,  both  of 
which  form  blue  salts,  and  consequently  resemble  viridic  acid  (g.  y.) 

CffiRUIilW.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  body  CH'^NO,  supp)osed  to  exist 
in  sulphindigotic  acid,  C^H'^NO.SO''. 

COFFEE.  Cafe.  Kaffee. — Coffee  beans  are  the  seed  of  Caffra  arahica,  a  tree  of  the 
rubiaceous  order,  indigenous  in  southern  Abyssinia.  It  is  said  to  have  been  transplajited 
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into  Arabia  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  fifteenth  century,  and  the  cultivation  has  since 
been  extended  to  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Java,  Ceylon,  and  other  warm  countries. 
The  seeds  are  separated  from  the  soft  pods  by  bruising  with  a  heavy  roUer,  then  washed 
and  dried,  and  lastly  freed  from  their  parchment-like  coating  by  passing  them  under  a 
wooden  edge-wheel,  and  subsequently  winnowing.  In  this  state  they  are  sent  to 
Europe. 

The  most  highly  esteemed  variety  is  the  Mocha  coffee,  which  is  grown  in  the  province 
of  Yemen  in  Arabia :  it  has  a  more  agreeable  taste  and  smell  than  any  other  kind,  and 
is  distinguished  by  its  yellow  colour  and  the  comparative  smaUness  and  roundness  of 
the  bean.  Next  to  it  in  European  reputation,  are  the  Martinique  and  Bourbon 
coffees ;  the  former  is  larger  than  the  Arabian  and  more  oblong ;  it  is  rounded  at  the 
ends,  of  greenish  colour,  and  almost  always  retains  a  silver-grey  pelUcle  which  comes 
oif  in  roasting.  The  Bourbon  coffee  approaches  nearest  to  the  Mocha,  from  which  it 
originally  sprung.  The  Saint  Domingo  coffee,  which  has  its  two  extremities  pointed,  is 
much  less  esteemed  than  the  preceding. 

The  chemical  properties  and  composition  of  coffee  beans  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  numerous  investigations.  Schroeder  in  1808  (Gehler's  J.  Chem.  Phj's.  vi.  564), 
showed  that  they  contain  fat,  resin,  mucus,  extractive  matter,  &c.,  and  that  the  aqueous 
extract  is  coloured  green  by  ferroso-fferric  salts,  and  yields  a  green  precipitate  with 
copper-salts  on  addition  of  an  alkali. — Eunge  in  1820  {Materalien  zur  Physiologic, 
Lief  i.  p.  146)  discovered  caffeine:  and  Pfaff  {Syst.  d.  Materia  ilffA'ea,  iii.  3) found 
in  the  beans,  in  addition  to  this  substance,  two  acids,  viz.  caffeic  and  caffetannic 
acids,  which,  however,  were  afterwards  sho-\vn  by  Rochleder  to  be  identical.  The 
examination  of  coffee-beans  was  further  carried  out  by  Robiquet  and  Boutron 
(•I.  Pharm.  xxiii.  101),  who  found,  in  addition  to  fat,  extractive  matter,  and  caffeine,  a 
white  crystallisable  substance,  and  an  acid  precipitable  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  ; — 
liy  Rochleder  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  1.  224;  lix,  300;  Ixiii.  193;  Lsvi.  35),  who  found 
iegumin,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  citric  acid  (a  few  grains  in  a  pound  of 
coffee); — afterwards  by  Payen  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxvi.  108),  von  Bibra  (^Nar- 
kutiscke  Geiiussmittel,  u.  s.  w.  Niirnberg,  1855),  and  lastly  by  Graham,  Stenhouse, 
and  Campbell  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ix.  33).  According  to  Payen,  the  caffeine  exists 
partly  in  the  free  state,  partly  as  caffetannate  of  caffeine  and  potassium  (a  view  consi- 
dered as  doubtful  by  Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell).  Payen  also  found  sugar 
in  the  unroasted  beans.  According  to  Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell,  the  unroasted 
beans  contain,  partly  cane-sugar,  partly  another  kind  of  sugar,  probably  in  combi- 
nation as  a  glucoside,  the  total  amount  of  sugar  in  various  kinds  of  coffee  varying 
from  6'0  to  7'5  per  cent.  The  caffeine  amounts  to  I'O  percent,  according  to  Payen; 
from  O'O  to  I'O  according  to  Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell.  The  amount  of 
fat  appears  to  vary  considerably.  According  to  Rochleder,  the  beans  contain  olein 
and  palmitin,  perhaps  also  laurostearin.  Robiquet  and  Boutron  found  in  8  pts.  of 
Martinique  coffee,  1  pt.  of  fat.  Payen  found  that  Mocha  coffee  contains  about  13  per 
cent,  of  fat,  which  is  rather  greater  than  the  proportion  in  Martinique  coffee.  The 
fat  of  Mocha  coffee  also  retains  the  odoriferous  principle  more  tenaciously  than  that  of 
other  varieties;  it  is  yellowish,  very  fluid,  and  separates  only  into  two  portions  of 
different  melting  points,  whereas  that  of  Martinique  coffee  has  a  more  brownish  colour, 
is  less  fluid,  and  may  be  separated  into  at  least  four  distinct  fats,  melting  at  about 
6*^,  20°,  50°,  and  90°  C.  respectively,  the  last  being  a  kind  of  vegetable  wax.  Ac- 
cording to  Stenhouse,  coffee  beans  contain  about  12  per  cent,  of  fat.  According  to 
Vogel,  benzene  extracts  from  them  18  per  cent,  of  soluble  matter. 

The  following  is  the  average  composition  of  raw  coffee  beans,  as  determined  by 
Payen  and  von  Bibra :  — 


Payen. 
34 
12 

10  to  13 


Cellulose  .... 
Water  .... 

Fat  _ 

Glucose,  dextrin,  and  organic 

acid  .... 
Legumin  and  Casein  . 
Other  nitrogenous  substances 
Caffeine  (free)  ... 
Caffetannate  of  caffeine  and 

potassium  .  ■.  .  3'5  to  5'0 
Viscid  essential  oU  (insoluble 

in  water) 
Aromatic  oils,  some  lighter, 

others  heavier  than  water 
Ash  


15-5 
10 
3 

0-8 


0-001 

0-002 
6-7 


Woody  fibre  . 
Water  . 
Fats 
Sugar 

Vegetable  casein 
Caffeine  . 


V.  Bibra. 
36  to  69 
6  to  9 
3  to  6 
6  to  7 

undetermined 

.     0-2  to  0-8 


Essential  oil    .       .       not  weighable 

Substances  pirecipitable  by 

neutral  acetate  of  lead  .         7  to  8 

Precipitable  by  basic  ace- 
tate of  lead  .       .       .        6  to  6 

Ash  6  to  7 
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Levi  (Ann.  Ch.  Phaini.  1.  421)  found  3-2  per  cent,  asli.— T.  J.  Herapatli  (Chom. 
Gaz.  1848,  p.  159)  toxmd  67  per  cent,  in  the  dry  bcaus.  Vogel  found  S'o  percent,  asli, 
of  which  0'80  was  soluble  in  water. 


Composition  of  the  Ask  of  Coffee-beans  in  100  parts. 


Levi. 

Heraputh. 

Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell. 

Ceylon 
cult. 

Ceylon 
wild. 

Costa 
Rica. 

Jamaica. 

Moclia. 

Neil- 
gherry. 

Potash    .   .  . 

60-9 

55-1 

52-7 

54-0 

53-2 

53-7 

51G 

55-8 

14-8 

7-1 

4  3 

27-7 

4-1 

4-6 

4-1 

4-R 

6  1 

5-9 

C  7 

Magnesia    .  . 

1(1-9 

5-9 

8-2 

8-5 

■8-2 

87 

84 

8  9 

Ferric  oxide  . 

0-6 

0-45 

0-98 

■o-73 

0-63 

0-44 

0  44 

O-ljl 

Sulpiiuric  acid 

aiiliydrous  . 

trace. 

1-3 

3-6 

4-5 

3-5 

3-8 

31 

5-2 

31 

Caibonic  acid 

anhydrous  . 

17-5 

16-9 

18-1 

16-9 

16-4 

17-0 

14  9 

Phosphoric 

acid  anhydrous 

13-6 

407 

10*3 

11-G 

110 

108 

11-1 

lOM 

10-8 

Chlorine.    .  . 

1*2 

0-4 

1-1 

0-5 

0  8 

1-0 

0-7 

0-6 

0  (i 

Silica  .... 

3-6 

0-4 

From  the  analysis  of  the  six  varieties  by  Graham,  Stenliouse,  and  Campbell,  which 
exhibit  a  remarkably  close  agreement,  it  appears  that  cofFee-ash  is  especially  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  soda  and  silica.  The  soda  found  by  Levi  is  doubtful,  and 
Herapath's  results,  which  differ  enormously  from  all  the  rest,  may  be  rejected  as  un- 
trustworthy. 

Euasting  Coffee. —  Coffee-beans,  wlien  heated  or  roasted,  assume  a  light  brown,  chest- 
nut-brown, or  even  black  colour,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  applied.  The  air- 
dried  beans  diminish  in  weight  during  roasting  liy  15  or  25  per  cent,  but  increase 
considerably  in  volume,  the  increase  amounting,  according  to  v.  Bibra,  to  from  50  to  58 
per  cent.,  if  they  have  been  previously  washed,  or  if  they  are  strongly  lieated.  Ac- 
cording to  Payen,  100  grms.  of  raw  coffee-beans  yield  50  grms.  of  roasted  beans,  and 
100  vols,  of  the  beans  increase  by  roasting  to  130  vols.  To  roast  the  beans  with  perfect 
regularity,  it  is  best  to  steep  them  in  water  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  then  to  dry 
them  lightly,  after  draining,  and  roast  them  immediately.  The  steeping  removes  im- 
pm-ities,  and  perhaps  also  serves  to  impart  to  the  beans  a  uniform  amount  of  water,  so 
tliat  they  get  more  regularly  heated. 

The  vessels  used  for  roasting  coffee  are  generally  of  iron :  recently  silver  and  glass 
vessels  have  also  been  used  for  the  purpose.  The  chief  point  to  be  attended  to  in  their 
construction  and  use,  is  to  ensure  that  the  heat  be  gradual  and  not  too  strong.  If  the 
beans  are  heated  above  the  temperature  required  to  brown  them,  they  swell  up  strongly, 
turn  black,  and  ultimately  become  carbonised.  (See  Ure's  Bictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines,  i.  794.) 

By  heating  coffee-beans  in  a  retort  with  proper  condensing  apparatus,  the  following 
volatile  products  are  successively  obtained  (v.  Bibra) : 

1.  A  volatile  oU,  pre-existing  in  the  raw  beans,  and  little,  or  not  at  all  altered  by 
heat. 

2.  Volatile  oil  having  the  odour  of  roasted  coffee. 

3.  Empyreumatic  oU. 

4.  A  fatty  body. 

5.  Acetic  acid. 

6.  A  small  quantity  of  caffeine,  together  with  an  aromatic  body,  probably  assamar 
(i.  428). 

7.  Humoid  substances,  and  one  or  more  compounds  which  easily  reduce  gold  and 
silver-salts. 

The  statement  of  Roohleder  that  pyrocalechin  is  formed  in  the  distillation  (from 
the  caffetannic  acid),  is  not  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Graham,  Stenhouse,  and 
Campbell. 

The  composition  of  roasted  coffee  has  been  investigated  by  Payen,  by  v.  Bibra,  and 
by  Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell.  Payen  exliausted  100  gi-ms.  of  ground  coffee 
with  a  litre  of  boiling  water;  heated  the  filtrate  in  a  distillatory  ajiparatus  for  two 
hours,  by  which  time  it  had  quite  lost  its  odour ;  and  collected  the  distillate  in  four 
connected  receivers,  the  first  of  which  gradually  became  heated  to  about  90°  C,  while 
the  second  was  kept  between  25°  and  30°,  and  the  third  and  foiu:th  were  cooled  to  0°, 
or  a  little  below,  the  vapoiu's  which  escaped  from  the  fourth  being  passed  through 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  or  through  a  tube  filled  with  red-hot  oxide  of  copper. 
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In  the  first  receiver,  a  yellowish  water  collected,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil,  anlounting 
to  about  YT,  of  the  infusion,  floated  on  the  surface,  quite  destitute  of  fragrance.  The 
liquid  condensed  in  the  second  receiver  amounted  to  about  of  the  volume  of  the  in- 
fusion :  a  few  drops  of  an  odourless  fixed  oU  floated  on  the  top  of  the  watery  liquid, 
which  possessed  the  fragrant  odour  of  coffee  in  so  high  a  degree  that  a  few  drops  of  it 
sufficed  to  impart  the  odour  to  a  cup  of  milk.  The  water  of  this  second  receiver  con- 
tained the  principal  part  of  the  coflfee-aroma,  concentrated  about  IOC  times.  On  agi- 
tating the  water  with  about  }  of  its  volume  of  ether,  repeating  this  treatment  several 
times,  and  then  evaporating  the  ether,  there  remained  a  yellowish  oil  (about  O'l  grm. 
from  10  grms.),  the  very  strong  odour  of  which  resembled  that  of  the  aroma  common 
to  the  several  varieties  of'cofFee.  Another  oU,  somewhat  more  volatile,  and  of  more 
delicate  aromatic  odour,  remained,  together  with  a  little  ether,  in  the  wafer:  this  oil 
appears  to  be  contained  especially  in  the  finer  kinds  of  coffee,  as  that  of  Mocha. 

To  obtain  the  whole  of  the  oils  from  the  infusion  of  coffee,  lumps  of  chloride  of 
calcium  are  introduced  into  the  fijst  two  receivers  during  the  distillation  ;  the  third 
receiver  is  connected  with  a  chloride-of-calcium-tube  and  cooled  to  +  20°  C.  A  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  calcium  is  then  obtained,  containing  the  whole  of  the  volatile  coffee- 
oil,  which  may  be  extracted  from  it  by  agitation  with  ether.  Payen  obtained  from 
10,000  pts.  of  coffee  only  2  pts.  of  this  oU,  but  possessing  so  strong  an  odour  that  a 
single  drop  sufficed  to  fill  a  whole  room  with  the  characteristic  odour  of  coffee. 

If  the  third  receiver  be  cooled  to  —  2°  or  —  3°  C.  during  the  distUlation,  a  few  drops 
of  liquid  collect  in  it  having  the  odour  of  coffee,  but  likewise  the  less  agreeable  odour  of 
empyreumatic  hydrocarbons,  which  are  present  in  greater  quantity  in  proportion  as  the 
coffee  has  been  more  strongly  roasted.  The  odour  of  these  bodies  is  perceptible  also 
in  the  fourth  receiver  and  in  the  vapours  which  escape  therefrom,  these  vapours  like- 
wise imparting  a  brown  colour  to  oil  of  vitriol. 

According  to  Zenneck,  the  aroma  of  coffee  is  obtained  in  larger  quantity  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  liquid  in  the  retort. 

Von  Bibra,  by  exhausting  roasted  coffee-beans  with  ether,  obtained  from  Mocha  coffee 
8 "8  to  9 '3  per  cent,  fatty  matter;  from  Java  coffee  8'9  to  9'2  per  cent.  He  supposes 
that  this  fat  is  for  the  most  part  produced  during  the  roasting,  inasmuch  as  the  raw 
beans  yielded  only  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  fat ;  and,  if  the  beans  tlius  exhausted  were 
subsequently  roasted,  they  yielded  an  additional  4  to  6  per  cent,  fat  on  being  again 
treated  with  ether.  It  is  possible,  however,  tliat  the  fat  in  the  raw  bean  is  enclosed 
in  cells,  and  does  not  become  accessible  to  the  ether  tUl  the  envelopes  are  burst  by  the 
heat. 

The  fat  extracted  by  ether  has  the  consistence  of  cacao-butter  (i.  699),  and  exhales 
the  peculiar  aroma  of  coffee,  which  appears  to  bo  produced  from  the  volatile  oil  of  the 
raw  beans  by  roasting  ;  by  boiling  the  fat  with  water  this  aroma  is  driven  off  The 
fat  is  a  mixture  of  several  substances,  some  of  which  are  likewise  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  appears  to  contain  olein  and  palmitin,  together  with  a  resin  and  a  hydrocarbon ; 
perhaps  also  other  bodies.  The  ethereal  extract  likewise  contains  the  whole  of  the 
cafieine,  and  a  body  which  colours  iron-salts  greenish,  precipitates  lead-salts,  and  re- 
duces gold  and  silver-salts. 

When  ground  coffee  which  has  been  exhausted  with  ether,  is  twice  heated  with 
boiling  water,  after  drying,  a  dark  brown,  strongly  acid  liquid  is  obtained,  having  a 
very  bitter  taste,  but  without  the  peculiar  agreeable  flavour  of  coffee.  The  aqueous 
extract  likewise  contains  sugar,  humoi'd  substances,  assamar,  and  tannic  acid,  nearly 
identical  with  caffetannic  acid  ;  also  a  substance  which  reduces  gold-  and  silver-salts, 
a  small  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil,  salts,  and  indifferent  substances  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  The  brown  bitter  products  in  roasted  coffee  appear  to  be  produced  chiefly 
from  the  sugar,  inasmuch  as  that  substance  diminishes  greatly  in  quantitj',  or  disap- 
pears altogether,  in  the  roasting  process.  Graham,  Stenhouse  and  Campbell  found 
that,  whilst  tlie  raw  beans  contained  5  7  to  7'8  per  cent,  sugar,  the  roasted  beans  never 
contained  more  than  1-1  per  cent.,  and  in  many  instances  none  at  all. 

The  residue,  after  extraction  with  ether  and  water,  yielded  by  boiling  with  water 
containing  carbonate  of  sodium,  a  solution  coloured  deep  brown  by  humoi'd  substances. 

Decoction  of  coffee  does  not  contain  albumin  or  legumin. 

Graham,  Stenliouse,  and  Campbell  found  in  roasted  coffee,  a  brown  volatile  oil  (the 
caffcone  of  Boutron  and  Fremy).  heavier  than  water,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  sparingly 
in  boiling  water,  but  communicating  to  the  water  a  strong  aromatic  odoiu-.  They 
also  found  from  2  5  to  3-0  per  cent,  nitrogen  and  sometimes  a  little  sugar. 

Von  Bibra  finds  that  when  ground  coffee  is  treated  with  boUing  water  in  a  French 
coffee-machine, — in  which  the  boiling  water  is  forced  by  the  pressure  of  its  own  vapour 
from  the  lower  vessel  into  the  upper,  which  contains  the  coffee, — from  10  to  12  pts. 
out  of  100  of  the  coffee  pass  into  the  solution  :  by  complete  exhaustion,  a  larger 
proportion  would  of  course  be  dissolved.    The  proportion  of  soluble  matter  is  Lncreas'-'d, 
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up  to  a  certain  point,  by  strong  roasting.  According  to  Cadet,  coffee  roasted  to  a  red- 
brown  colour  yields  12-3  per  cent.;  cliestnut-bro\TO  coffee  18'5  per  cent.;  and  dark 
brown  23'7  per  cent,  of  soluble  constituents.  Payen  obtained  37  per  cent.,  and  the 
residue,  after  thorough  exhaustion  with  water,  yielded  only  1-2  per  cent,  ash,  i  of  which 
consisted  of  soluble  salts.  Lehmann  found  in  roasted  Java  coffee,  21-5  per  cent, 
soluble  matter.  Vogel  found  39  per  cent,  (in  the  raw  beans  only  25  per  cent. ).  Soft 
■water  dissolves  out  more  than  hard  water;  water  containing  carbonate  of  soda  most 
of  all. 

The  aqueous  extract  of  coffee  yields  16  6  per  cent,  ash,  containing  51-3  percent. 
K^O,  3-6  Ca=0,  8  6  Mg^O,  0  2  iVO',  10-0  P=0'',  40-0  S0^  20-5  CO^  2  0  KCl,  07  SiO^, 
with  0  5  sand  and  charcoal. 

Fht/siological  action. — Coffee  acts  physiologically  in  two  ways :  tirst,  by  stimidating 
the  action  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  thereby  producing  a  feeling  of  cheerful- 
ness and  mental  activity ;  secondly,  by  retarding  the  transformation  of  tissue,  and  tlius, 
to  a  certain  extent,  supplying  the  place  of  other  nutriment.  Experience  has  in  fact 
shown  that  laboiu-ers  who  habitually  take  coffee  as  a  beverage,  require  less  nitrogenous 
food  to  keep  up  their  strength  than  those  who  do  not  take  coffee.  The  stimulating  and 
invigorating  action  of  coffee  a{)pears  to  depend  both  upon  the  empjTeumatic  oil  and 
the  caffeine ;  the  retardation  of  tissue-transformation,  chiefly  on  the  empyreumatic  oil, 
the  caffeine  acting  in  this  manner  only  when  it  is  present  in  considerable  quantity. 
The  unpleasant  symptoms  which  sometimes  attend  an  excessive  use  of  coffee,  such  as 
headache,  trembling,  and  a  peculiar  delirious  sensation,  are  mainly  due  to  the  caffeine 
(J.  Lehmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvii.  207).  The  assamar  and  tannic  acid  in  roasted 
coffee  doubtless  also  contribute  in  some  way  to  its  physiological  action. 

Tea  resembles  coffee  in  containing  tlieine  (identical  with  caffeine)  and  tannic  acid ; 
and,  accordingly,  its  action  resembles  that  of  coffee  to  a  certain  extent;  it  differs  from 
coffee,  however  in  not  containing  the  peeidiar  empyreumatic  oils  just  mentioned,  and 
in  being  richer  in  theine  and  tannin. 

Adulteration  of  Coffee.  (Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell,  loc.  cii.) — 
Various  sulistanees,  more  or  less  resembling  coffee,  are  used,  either  as  substitutes  for, 
or  additions  to  it.  A  great  variety  of  seeds  were  tried  in  France  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  continental  blockade,  including — in  addition  to  maize,  barley,  oats, 
find  the  other  cereals  —  the  seeds  of  the  yellow  flag  (I?~is  pseudo-acoriis),  the  grey  or 
chick  pea  (Ciccr  arictinum),  the  mUk  vetch  or  Andalusian  astragalus  {Astraqabts 
boeticus),  the  Hibiscus  cscidentus,  the  holly,  Spanish  broom,  acorns,  chestnuts,  the  small 
lupine  (Lripinus  mtgustifolia),  peas,  haricots,  horse-beans,  sunflower,  pips  of  the  goose- 
beri-y  and  grape  eglantine  {Rosa  villosa),  and  the  capsules  of  box  {Buxus  scmpcrvircns). 
Of  these  the  yellow  flag,  a  common  marsh-plant  in  England,  appears  to  offer  the 
gi-eatest  similarity  to  coffee  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  the  resemblance  extends  beyond 
the  aroma  of  the  seed  when  roasted.  Indeed  no  seed  appears  to  be  known  which,  when 
roaste<l  and  pulverised,  forms  a  true  and  efficient  substitute  for  coffee,  either  in  the  phy- 
siological properties  or  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soluble  extract.  The  poorer 
sorts  of  coffee-beans  are  sometimes  tinted  by  dusting  them  with  coloured  powders,  such 
as  Prussian  blue,  powder  of  lime-tree  charcoal,  green  earth,  &c.,  mixed  with  a  little  gra- 
phite, to  give  them  the  silvery  appearance  of  the  finer  sorts. 

The  iise  of  certain  roots  roasted  and  pulverised,  to  mix  with  ground  coffee,  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  common.  The  roots  most  used  for  this  jjurpose  are  tliose  of  chicory 
{Cichorium  intyhus),  carrot,  beet,  rush-nut  {Ci/pcriis  rscn/intus),  earth-nut  {Arach/s 
hi/poffaa),  scratch-weed  {Galium  aparine),  fern  {Polypodium  filix  mas),  and  butcher's- 
broom  {Ruscns  aculeatus). 

These  roots  are  prepared  by  cutting  them  into  thin  slices,  drying  them  on  a  stove, 
and  then  passing  them  through  a  coffee-roaster,  generally  with  addition  of  about  2  per 
cent,  of  buttei',  and  sometimes  of  a  red  powder,  to  give  them  the  colour  of  coffee.  In 
this  country  and  in  France,  the  root  most  used  as  an  addition  to  coffee  is  chicory, 
the  annual  consumption  of  which  in  France  amounts  to  6,000,000  kilogrammes.  In 
Germany,  beet  and  carrot  are  extensively  used  for  the  same  pm-pose.  Not  one  of  these 
roots  contains  either  caffeine  or  the  peculiar  aromatic  oils  of  roasted  coffee,  and  hence 
they  can  never  serve  as  efficient  substitutes  for  coffee  ;  but  they  are  valued  as  an  addition 
to  it,  because  they  contain  a  large  quantity  of  sugar —  chicory  as  much  as  30  per  cent. 
—  and  consequently,  when  roasted,  acquii-e  the  peculiar  bitter  taste  and  somewhat  of 
the  aroma  of  caramel  or  burnt  sugar,  which  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  general  of  om-  gustatory  preferences,  being  that  which  gives  the  peculiar  flavour 
to  the  several  varieties  of  brown  beer  or  porter  (i.  529). 

The  examination  of  a  sample  of  ground  coffee  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of 
these  admixtures,  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  As  none  of  the  roots  contain  caf- 
feine, the  quantitative  determination  of  that  base  in  the  sample  may  give  an  approxi- 
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mation  to  its  degree  of  purity.  For  tliis  purpose,  the  coffee  may  be  exhausted  by 
repeated  boiling  with  hot  water ;  the  solution  concentrated  a  little  by  evaporation ; 
the  caffetannic  acid,  and  certain  other  substances,  precipitated  first  by  neutral  and  then 
by  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  the  excess  of  lead  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  sidphuretted 
hydrogen ;  the  liquid  then  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  dry  matter  exhausted  with  spirit 
of  specific  gravity  0-840 ;  and  the  alcoholic  solution  concentrated  to  a  nearly  sj-rupy 
state,  aud  loft  to  stand  for  ten  days.  The  crystals  of  caffeine,  which  then  separate, 
are  collected  on  a  smaU  filter,  compressed  powerfully  to  remove  the  mother-liquor,  then 
redissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated  and  crystallised 
anew.  It  yields  almost  pure  caffeine,  the  quantity  of  which  in  the  sample  is  thus 
determined.  Samples  of  pure  coffee  of  several  varieties  yielded,  by  this  treatment,  from 
0  80  to  1-01  per  cent,  caffeine  ;  if  then  the  amount  obtained  from  a  given  sample  be 
less  than  O'SO,  the  admixture  of  some  other  substance  may  be  inferred.  (Graham, 
Stenhouse,  and  Campbell.) 

If  it  be  desired  merely  to  determine  whether  a  given  sample  of  ground  vegetable 
substance  contains  coffee  or  not,  the  search  for  caffeine  may  be  made  by  a  simpler 
process,  namely,  by  evaporating  the  aqueous  infusion  to  dryness  after  addition  of  lime, 
treating  the  dry  mass  with  ether,  leaving  the  solution  to  crystallise  by  evaporation,  and 
testing  the  crystals  with  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  whereby,  if  caffeine  be  present,  the 
purple  colour  of  murexid  is  produced  (i.  708). 

The  formation  of  quinone  by  the  oxidation  of  caffetannic  acid  (i.  709),  may  also 
be  used  as  a  means  of  recognising  the  presence  of  coffee  in  a  mixture.  For  this  purpose 
the  infusion  of  the  powder  is  evaporated  to  syrup,  and  1  pt.  of  the  residue  is  distUled 
with  4  pts.  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  1  vol.  water ; 
quinone  is  then  given  off,  part  subliming  in  crystals,  while  the  rest  passes  over  with 
the  watery  distUlate.    (Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell.) 

The  adulterations  of  coffee  are  most  easily  detected  by  their  physical  characters, 
by  the  proportion  of  sugar  contained  in  the  sample,  and  by  the  composition  of  the  ash. 

1.  Action  of  Water. — When  hot  water  is  applied  to  the  powder  of  chicory  and  other 
roots,  it  softens  immediately,  from  the  facility  with  wliich  the  water  is  imbibed ; 
whereas  the  grains  of  coffee  remain  hard  and  gritty.  Roasted  grain,  such  as  wheat 
and  barley,  gives  with  hot  water  a  thick  mucilaginous  infusion,  while  the  infusion  of 
coffee  is  remarkably  thin  and  limpid.  The  grain-infusion  generally  contains  starcli, 
and  gives  a  blue  coloration  with  iodine,  whereas  the  infusions  of  both  coffee  and  chicory 
appear  to  be  quite  destitute  of  starch. 

2.  Colouring  Power. — Chicory  and  the  allied  roots  impart  to  water  a  much  deeper 
coloar  than  coffee,  the  coloration  being  also  much  more  rapidly  produced.  By  in- 
fusing equal  quantities  of  the  several  substances  with  boiling  water,  and  observing  tlie 
colour  of  the  filtered  infusions  in  glass  tubes  of  equal  diameter,  it  was  found:  —  if  tlie 
colouring  power  of  caramel  be  represented  by  1000,  that  of  chicory  is  450,  of  maize 
350,  of  dandeHon-root  300-3,  of  red  beet  300-3,  of  bread-raspings  274-72.  of  acorns 
200,  of  highly-roasted  coffee  173-31,  of  medium-roasted  coffee  143-88,  of  peas  73-18, 
and  of  brown  malt  25.  Hence  it  appears  that  chicory  has  more  than  three  times  the 
colouring  power  of  higlily-roasted  coffee ;  maize  double  tluit  of  coffee ;  whereas  peas  and 
beans  have  only  about  half  the  colouring  power  of  coffee. 

In  infusions  prepared  with  cold  water,  chicory  exhibits  four  times  the  coloiu-ing  power 
of  coffee.  If  a  few  grains  of  roasted  chicory  or  any  other  sweet  root  be  dropped  into 
a  glass  of  cold  water,  -without  being  stirred,  a  yellowish-brown  colour  diffuses  rapidly 
through  the  liquid,  whereas  pure  coffee  gives  no  sensible  colour  to  the  water  under 
similar  circumstances. 

3.  Sjxcifio  Gravity  of  the  Infusions. — Coffee  is  sharply  distinguished  from  the  two 
most  important  classes  of  adulterating  substances,  the  roots  and  cereals,  by  the  com- 
paratively low  specific  gravity  of  its  infusion.  The  comparison  may  be  made  by  dis- 
solving 1  pt.  of  the  substance  in  10  pts.  of  cold  water,  raising  the  temperature  to  the 
boiling  point,  keeping  it  there  for  about  half  a  minute,  and  then  filtering.  The  legu- 
minous seeds  give  infusions  of  low  specific  gravity:  peas  1007-3,  beans  1008-4.  The 
specific  gravity  of  coffee  infusions  varies  from  1008-0,  for  Mocha,  to  1009-5,  that  of 
Costa  Rica  coffee  ;  that  of  chicory  infusion  is  much  higher,  ranging  in  different  samples 
from  1019-1  to  1023-2.  Infusions  of  cereals  stand  equally  high,  or  higher,  in  the 
scale  of  gravity,  rj'e-meal  giving  1021-6,  and  maize  1021-5. 

4.  Action  of  Ether. —  The  following  substances,  agitated  with  ten  times  their  weight 
of  ether,  give  different  proportions  of  matter  soluble  in  that  liquid,  viz. : 

Roasted  beans   1-81  per  cent,  of  oO.  aud  resin, 

„      maize  .....  6-15       „  „  „ 

,,      chicory  (Yorkshire)     .       .  6-83       ,,  „  „ 

coffee  (Mocha)    .       .       .  15-93       „  „  „ 
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Uaw. 

Roasted. 

23-76 

11-98 

30-49 

15-96 

35-23 

17-98 

32-06 

9-86 

23-68 

9-96 

31-98 

11-53 

30-48 

9-65 

24-06 

17-24 

21-96 

9-08 

21-70 

6-98 

5-82 

the  last  including  probably  I  per  cent,  of  eafFeine.  Hence  it  appears  that  coffee  yields 
to  ether  much  more  .soluble  matter  than  beans,  maize,  or  chicory,  which  represent  tlie 
three  classes  of  leguminous  seeds,  cereals,  and  sweet  roots.  The  fat  obtained  from 
chicory  was  doubtless  that  which  is  added  in  the  roasting  process,  to  prevent  burning. 
The  experiment  with  ether  is  easily  made,  and  may  sometimes  prove  valuable. 

5.  Quantity  of  fermentable  Sugar. — The  quantity  of  fermentable  sugar  in  sweet 
roots,  both  before  and  after  torrefaction,  is  much  greater  than  in  coffee.  By  subjecting 
the  different  substances  to  fermentation  with  yeast,  and  determining  the  amount  of 
alcohol  in  the  distillate  (see  Sugar),  the  sugar  in  raw  coffee  is  found  to  vary  from  6-20 
to  7-52  per  cent.;  that  of  roasted  coffee  fi-oni  0-0  to  1-14.  The  proportion  in  chicory 
and  other  sweet  roots  is  given  in  the  following  table : 

Sugar  per  cent. 

U 

Foreign  chicory  

Guernsey    ,,  ..... 
English      ,,  ..... 
„  ,,  (Yorkshire) 

Mangold -wurzel  

Carrots  (ordinary)  

Turnips  

Beetroot  (red)  

Dandelion  root  

Parsnips  

Bonka  (a  coffee  substitute) 

These  numbers  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  fermentation-test  affords  an  easy 
method  of  distinguishing  these  roots  from  coffee.  The  leguminous  seeds,  cereals,  and 
other  seeds  are  not  so  easily  distinguished  by  this  method,  the  proportion  of  sugar  in 
the  roasted  material  varying  only  ii-om  0-74  in  lupine  seed  to  2-70  in  acorns. 

6.  Composition  of  the  Ash.  —  Coffee  is  remarkaljly  distinguished  from  the  roots  and 
cereals  by  the  small  quantity  of  silica  in  its  ash,  which  never  exceeds  0-5  per  cent. ; 
and  even  this  small  quantity,  which  is  not  always  present,  probably  arises  from  acci- 
dental adhesion  of  sand  to  the  beans.  Chicory-ash,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  (after 
deducting  sand)  from  3-81  to  10  52  per  cent,  silica  (i.  962),  and  roasted  dandelion-root 
11-26  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  silica  maybe  determined,  without  making  a  formal 
analysis  of  the  ash,  by  simply  digesting  it  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  weigliing 
the  residue.  In  lupines,  acorns,  maize,  and  parsnips,  the  proportion  of  silica  is  not 
large  enough  to  afford  a  good  distinction  from  coffee;  but  lupine-ash  contains  17-75 
per  cent,  of  soda,  which,  according  to  Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell,  is  not  found 
in  coffee-ash ;  the  ashes  of  lupines  and  of  acorns  likewise  contain  twice  as  much  - 
chlorine  as  coffee-ash,  and  in  the  ash  of  maize  the  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
very  high,  viz.  44-5  per  cent.,  whereas  in  coffee-ash  it  is  only  about  ten  jjer  cent. 
Beetroot  ash  is  distinguished  fi'om  coffee-ash  by  its  very  large  amount  of  chlorine, 
which  varies  from  about  8  to  29  per  cent. 

7.  Proportion  of  Nitrogen. — The  nitrogen  in  foreign  raw  cliicory  amounts  to  1-51  per 
cent,  in  the  roasted  root  to  1-42  per  cent.  English  chicory  gave,  in  the  raw  state  1-86, 
in  the  roasted  state  1-74  per  cent,  nitrogen.  In  roasted  coffee  the  proportion  of  ni- 
trogen is  rather  greater,  viz.  about  2-75  per  cent.  ;  but  the  difference  is  not  great 
enough  to  afford  a  good  mode  of  distinction.  It  may,  however,  be  admitted  that  less 
than  2  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  coffee  is  a  strong  presumption  of  adulteration  with 
chicory  or  some  other  root. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  the  best  indication-tests  of  the  presence  of 
foreign  suljstances  in  ground  coffee  are  afforded  by  the  colouring  power,  tlie  specific 
gra^•ity  of  tlie  infusion,  the  fermentation-test,  and  the  composition  of  the  ash. 

COFFEE  XiEA-VES.  The  leaves  of  the  coffee  tree  have  been  examined  by 
Stenhouse  (PhU.  Mag.  [4]  vii.  21),  who  received  a  sample  of  them,  dried  at  rather 
too  high  a  temperature,  from  Sumatra.  They  were  found  to  contain  1-2  per  cent,  caf- 
feine, and  altogether  2-1  per  cent,  nitrogen ;  as  some  of  the  caffeine  may  have  been 
decomposed  in  the  drying  of  the  leaves,  the  real  proportion  may  perhaps  amouut  to 
1-5  per  cent.  They  also  appear  to  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  caffetannic  acid  than 
the  beans ;  the  proportion  of  matter  extracted  by  water  was  38-8  per  cent.  An  infu- 
sion of  the  leaves  in  boiling  water  has  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  in  taste  and  odour 
resembles  a  mixture  of  tea  and  coffee.  The  leaves  might  therefore,  perhaps,  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  tea-leaves  or  coffee-beans.  Their  use  for  this  purpose  was  first 
suggested  by  Van  den  Corput  in  Brussels.    (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxx.xix.  244.) 

COFFEIsrE.    Syn.  with  Caffeine  (i.  707). 

3  z  2 
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COGIfAC.  The  finest  kind  of  Frencli  brandy  distilled  from  wine ;  it  takes  its 
name  from  the  town  of  Cognac,  in  the  Ddpartement  de  la  Chaxente.  (See  Beandy, 
i.  652.) 

COHOBATZOXr.  The  continuous  redistillation  of  the  same  liquid  from  the  same 
materials. 

COHESION'  and  ADHESION.  Cohesion  is  the  force  by  which  particles  of  one 
and  the  same  body,  or  homogenous  particles  in  general,  are  held  together.  Adhesion 
that  which  holds  together  the  particles  of  two  dissimilar  bodies  when  broxight  into 
close  contact. 

These  forces  appear  to  act  only  at  distances  inappreciable  to  our  senses.  When  a  solid 
body,  as  a  piece  of  wood  or  stone,  is  broken,  the  pieces  cannot  be  made  to  cohere  again 
by  merely  pressing  them  together,  because  the  surfaces,  being  uneven,  can  only  come 
into  contact  at  a  few  points,  and  the  cohesive  foi'ce  is  imperceptible ;  but  if  the  bodies 
touch  each  other  by  large  flat  surfaces,  as  when  two  well  polished  plates  of  glass  or 
metal  are  pressed  together,  they  cohere  with  great  force. 

The  adhesion  between  the  particles  of  dissimilar  bodies  is  determined  by  precisely 
similar  conditions.  Plates  of  lead  and  tin,  or  of  copper  and  silver,  may  be  almost  in- 
separably united  by  strong  pressure  between  roUers.  Adhesion  takes  place  with  pecu- 
liar facility  when  one  or  both  of  the  bodies  is  in  the  liquid  state,  because  the  particles, 
being  free  to  move,  can  easily  adapt  themselves  to  each  other.  All  liquids,  like  oil  and 
water,  which  do  not  mix,  adhere  with  more  or  less  force  by  their  surfaces,  and  adhesion 
shows  itself  in  most  cases  when  a  liquid  comes  in  contaet  with  a  solid  body,  the  liquid 
being  then  said  to  wet  the  solid.  A  glass  plate  suspended  from  the  arm  of  a  balance 
and  made  to  touch  the  surface  of  water  requires  considerable  force  to  separate  it.  If 
the  liquid  which  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  solid  afterwards  solidifies,  the  adhesion 
becomes  still  stronger:  this  is  the  principle  ofcementing.  AVhen  two  glass  plates  are 
joined  together  with  sealing  wax,  the  adhesion  is  sometimes  so  strong  that  in  attempt- 
ing to  part  them,  particles  of  the  glass  separate  from  each  other  rather  than  fr-om  the 
wax. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  difference  which  appears  to  exist  between  these  mole- 
cular forces,  and  that  of  gravitation,  the  former  acting  only  at  insensible,  whOe  the 
latter  acts  at  all  distances,  it  is  not  difiicult  to  show  that  both  kinds  of  attraction  may 
be  merely  different  modifications  of  the  same  power.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  all  ulti- 
mate atoms  attract  one  another  with  forces  varying  directly  as  their  masses  and  in- 
versely as  the  squares  of  the  distances  between  them,  and  that  the  aggregates  of  atoms 
constituting  the  physical  molecules  are  not  spherical,  at  least  not  in  all  cases.  The 
law  of  molecular  attraction  will  then  depend  in  great  part  on  the  forms  and  dimen- 
sions of  these  molecules.  The  attraction  between  spheres  composed  of  particles  which 
attract  one  another  according  to  the  law  of  the  inverse  squares,  is  the  same  as  if  the 
whole  matter  of  each  sphere  were  concentrated  in  its  centre,  that  is  to  say,  the 
spheres  attract  one  another  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  their 
centres.  But  in  bodies  of  any  other  shape,  the  attraction  may  be  regarded  as  consist- 
ing of  two  parts,  one  following  the  law  of  the  inverse  squares,  just  as  if  the  bodies  were 
spherical,  the  other  dependent  on  the  shape  of  the  bodies,  and  varying  inversely  as  tho 
cube  of  the  distance  between  their  centres  of  gravity.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth  and  moon.  The  equatorial  protuberance  of  the  earth  produces  certain 
perturbations  in  the  relative  movement  of  the  two  bodies,  which  vary  in  magnitude, 
according  to  the  law  last  stated,  and  would  become  much  more  perceptible  if  the  earth 
and  moon  were  nearer  to  each  other,  but  would  vanish  if  the  distance  between  them  were 
much  greater  than  it  is :  for  example,  if  the  distance  were  diminished  to  i  of  its  present 
amount,  the  principal  part  of  the  attractive  force,  which  determines  the  elliptical  mo- 
tion, would  be  increased  100  times,  but  the  disturbing  force  depending  on  the  figure 
would  be  increased  1000  times.  If  then  the  law  of  attraction  between  the  molecules  of 
bodies  be  affected  in  like  manner  by  their  figures,  it  will  foUow  that  at  the  extremely 
small  distances  existing  between  the  particles  of  a  solid  body  or  of  two  bodies  pressed 
closely  together,  the  molecular  force,  which  determines  the  phenomena  of  cohesion  and 
adliesion,  may  become  almost  immeasurably  greater  than  when  they  are  separated  by 
any  appreciable  distance :  for  the  molecules  are  so  minute  that  the  smallest  distance 
appreciable  to  our  senses  may  be  regarded  as  infinitely  great  compared  with  their  di- 
mensions, so  that  it  is  only  at  insensible  distances  that  the  influence  of  their  form 
makes  itself  felt. 

The  force  of  cohesion  varies  with  the  temperature  and  the  nature  of  the  body.  In 
gases,  in  which  the  dimensions  of  tlie  actual  material  particles  must  be  supposed  to  be 
infinitely  small  as  compared  with  the  intervals  between  them,  the  cohesive  force  is 
little,  if  at  all  perceptible ;  in  fact,  the  particles  of  gases  have  a  constant  tendency  to  fly 
asunder.    (See  Gases  and  Heat.) 
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In  liquids,  the  distance  between  tlie  particles  is  still  sufficiently  great,  compared 
with  their  size,  to  give  great  freedom  of  motion,  but  not  sufficient  to  render  the 
molecular  attraction  depending  on  the  form  of  the  particles  imperceptible  ;  hence 
liquids,  though  their  particles  yield  with  ease  to  any  external  force,  nevertheless  ex- 
hibit, when  left  to  themselves,  a  tendency  to  assume  the  spherical  form,  that  being 
the  arrangement  in  which  a  given  number  of  particles  occupy  the  smallest  space ; 
since,  however,  the  liquid  mass  is  subject  to  the  influence  of  other  forces,  as  gravita- 
tion and  adhesion,  the  spherical  form  of  a  drop  is  never  perfect ;  this  may  be  seen  in 
the  form  which  drops  of  mercury  assume  on  glass,  or  water  on  glass  smeared  with  fat 
or  lycopodium.  As  the  temperature  rises,  the  cohesive  force  becomes  less,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  separation  of  the  particles  ;  consequently  a  heated  liquid  gene- 
rally forms  smaller  drops  than  a  cold  one.  Dilferent  liquids  exhibit  diiFerent  degrees 
of  cohesion,  the  cohesive  power  being  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  density. 

In  solids,  the  cohesive  power  shows  itself  in  the  highest  degree,  the  particles 
not  being  able  to  move  freely  over  one  another,  so  that  an  external  force,  if  it 
does  not  produce  disniption,  gives  rise  to  an  equal  and  parallel  motion  throughout  the 
mass. 

The  force  of  cohesion  in  a  solid  is  measured  by  the  resistance  which  the  body  offers 
to  any  mechanical  force  tending  to  separate  the  particles.  The  resistance  offered  to 
a  force  tending  to  pull  the  particles  asunder  is  called  the  absolute  cohesion  or 
ten  acity;  the  lateral  resistance  to  fracture  is  the  relative  tenacity;  and  the  resist- 
ance which  the  body  opposes  to  a  crushing  force  is  sometimes  called  the  retroactive 
tenacity  (ruckwirkmde  Festigkeit).  These  three  modifications  of  the  cohesive 
strength  have  all  been  made  the  subject  of  direct  experiment  in  numerous  bodies  ; 
they  are  connected  with  eacli  other  by  relations  which  are  capable  of  exact 
mathematical  analysis,  but  the  investigation  of  which  is  foreign  to  the  character  of 
this  work. 

Absolute  tenacity — Muschenbroeck  made  numerous  experiments  on  the  absolute 
tenacity  of  bodies ;  his  results  are  given  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
weights  required  to  break  rods  or  wires  of  various  materials  when  suspended  from 
them :  — 


Absolute  Tenacities  of  Solids 

Horizontal  section 

Horizontal  section 

=  1  square  line. 

=  4  sq.  centimetre. 

Elm-wood 

87  pounds 

918  kilogr. 

Pine  {Pinus  silvestris)  . 

.       .     97  „ 

1021  „ 

Fir  {Pinus  abies)  . 

57—88  „ 

600—929  „ 

Oak  .... 

.   110—140  „ 

1150— 14C6  „ 

Beech  .... 

.   136—148  „ 

1349—1586  „ 

Ebony  .... 

.       .      89  „ 

934  „ 

Copper  vrare  . 

.    266  „ 

2782  „ 

Brass  .... 

.    340  „ 

3550  „ 

Gold  .... 

•    442  „ 

4645  „ 

Lead  .... 

.       .      26  „ 

272  „ 

Tin       ...  . 

.      43  „ 

457  „ 

Silver  .... 

.    326  „ 

3411  „ 

Iron  .... 

.    398  „ 

4182  „ 

Glass  (white) 

14—22  „ 

142—233  „ 

Hempen  cord 

34—60  „ 

350—360  „ 

The  great  variation  in  the  strength  of  hempen  cord  arises  from  the  imequal  quality 
of  the  fibre.  Thin  cords  are  comparatively  stronger  than  thick  ones,  because  they  are 
made  of  better  hemp. 

The  number  for  gold  in  the  above  table  is  doubtless  too  high.  According  to  Count 
Sickingen,  the  tenacities  of  different  metals  are  to  one  another  m  the  following  propor- 
tions :  — 


Gold  .  .       .     150955       Copper       .       .       .  304696 

Silver ....  190771  Soft  iron  (Swedish)  .  362927 
Platinum    .       .       .     262361        Hard  iron   .       .       .  659880 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  absolute  tenacities  of  different  metals  at  the  tem- 
peratures of  0'^,  100°,  and  200°  C,  as  determined  by  Baudrimont  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  XXX.  304.)  The  upper  number  opposite  each  metal  gives  the  highest  tenacity  ob- 
served ;  the  lower  number  the  mean  of  each  set  of  experiments : 
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Metals. 

Tenacity  in  grammes  for  a  transverse  section  of  1  mm.  at 

0° 

100° 

200° 

Gold  

(  19051 
I  18400 

15766 
15224 

13094 
12878 

Platinum  .... 

(  23026 
I  22625 

20421 
19284 

18118 
17277 

Copper  

(  25338 
\  25100 

22050 
21873 

19839 
18215 

Silver  

(  28620 
I  28324 

24526 
23266 

18705 
18677 

Palladium  .... 

(  36983 
I  36481 

32871 
32484 

29212 
27077 

Iron  

(209813 
1 205405 

201039 
191725 

213305 
210270 

These  numbers  show  that  the  tenacity  diminishes  for  the  most  part  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises ;  iron,  however,  exhibits  an  exception,  being  more  tenacious  at  200°  than 
at  100°  C. 

Resistance  to  crushing. — The  following  table  is  the  result  of  experiments  by  George 
Rennie,  jun.,  published  in  the  first  part  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1818. 
Mr.  Eennie  found  a  cubic  inch  of  the  following  bodies  crushed  by  the  following 


weights :  — 

Crushing  weight 
in  lbs.  av. 

Elm  _     .  _  1284 

American  pine  1606 

Wliite  deal  1928 

English  oak   3860 

A  prism  of  Portland  stone,  2  inches  long  805 

Ditto  statuary  marble  3216 

Craigleith  stone   8688 

Cubes  of  \\  inch. 

Sp.  gr. 

Chalk  —  1127 

Brick  of  a  pale  red  colour   2-085  1265 

Eoe-stone,  Gloucestershire  —  1449 

Red  brick,  mean  of  two  trials  2-168  1817 

Yellow-face  baked  Hammersmith  paviors,  three  times  .      —  2254 
Burnt  ditto,  mean  of  two  trials     .....       —  3243 

Stourbridge,  or  fire  brick     ......      —  3864 

Derby  grit,  a  red  friable  sandstone      ....    2-316  7070 

Derby  grit  from  another  quarry   .....    2-428  9776 

KiUala  white  freestone,  not  stratified  ....    2-423  10264 

Portland   2-428  10284 

Craighleith  white  freestone   2-452  12346 

Yorkshire  paving,  with  the  strata        ....    2-507  12856 

Ditto,  against  the  strata   2-507  12856 

White  statuary  marble,  not  veined       ....    1-760  23632 

Bramley-FaU  sandstone,  near  Leeds,  with  strata  .       .    2-506  13632 

Ditto,  against  strata   2-506  13632 

Cornish  granite   2-662  14302 

Dundee  sandstone,  or  breccia,  two  kinds      .       .       .    2-650  14918 

A  two  inch  cube  of  Portland   2-423  14918 

Craighleith,  with  strata   2-452  15560 

Devonshire  red  marble,  variegated      .       .       .       .      —  16712 

Compact  limestone   2-584  17354 

Peterhead  granite,  hard  close-grained  ....      —  18636 

Black  compact  Hmestone,  Limerick      ....    2-598  19924 

Purbeck   2-699  20610 

Black  Brabant  marble   2-697  20742 
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Cubes  of  11  inch  {continued). 

Crushing  weight 


Sp.  gr.  in  lbs.  av. 

Very  hard  freestone   2-528  21254: 

White  Italian  veined  marble        .....    2-725  21783 

Aberdeen  granite,  blue  kind   2-625  2-155G 

Cubes  of  different  metala  of  \  inch  were  crushed  by  the  following  weights :  — 

lbs.  av. 

Cast  iron    9773 

Cast  copper  7318 

Fine  yellow  brass   10304 

Wrought-copper      ..........  6440 

Cast  tin  966 

Cast  lead  483 

Bars  of  different  metals,  6  inches  long,  and  1  of  an  inch  square,  were  suspended  by 
nippers,  and  broken  by  the  following  weights :  — 

lbs.  av. 

Cast  iron,  horizontal  1166 

Ditto,  vertical  1218 

Cast  steel,  previously  tilted   8391 

Blistered  steel,  reduced  by  the  hammer   8322 

Shear  steel,  ditto   7977 

Swedish  iron,  ditto   4504 

English  iron,  ditto   3492 

Hard  gun-metal,  mean  of  two  trials        ......  2273 

Wrought  copiper,  reduced  by  hammer      .       .       .       .       .  .2112 

Cast  copper     .       .    •   .       .       .       .       .       .       .       ,       .  1192 

Fine  yellow  brass  1123 

Cast  tin  296 

Cast  lead  114 


Ou  the  tenacity  and  other  mechanical  properties  of  cast  iron,  a  largo  number  of  ex- 
periments were  made  by  Stephenson,  Fairbairn,  and  Hodgkinson,  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  tubular  bridges  (77it'  Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular  Bridges,  by 
Clarke,  London,  1850;  Ann.  Min.  [4]  xx.  427).  The  experiments  on  the  resistance 
to  direct  tension,  gave  for  the  absolute  tenacity  of  cast-iron  a  mean  value  of  10  to  11 
kilogrammes  for  a  square  miUimotre.  The  retroactive  tenacity  was  found  to  be  on 
the  average  5-7  times  greater  than  the  absolute  tenacity. 

The  tenacity  of  glass  has  been  examined  by  Fairbairn  and  Tate  (Proe.  Roy.  Soc. 
X.  6).    The  absolute  tenacity  determined  by  direct  stretching  was  found  to  be  for : 

Tenacity  per  sq.  in.  in  lbs. 


Flint  glass  (best ;  specific  gravity  3-0782)   2413 

Green  glass  (specific  gravity  2-5284)   2896 

Crown  glass  (extra  white ;  specific  gravity  2-4504)    .       .       .  2346 

But  from  experiments  on  the  resistance  of  glass  globes  to  internal  pressures,  much 
higher  values  were  found  for  the  absolute  tenacities,  viz.  for : 

Tenacity  in  lbs. 

Flint  glass   4200 

Green  glass   4800 

Crown  glass   6000 


These  results  are  regarded  by  the-authorsas  more  trustworthy  than  the  former,  be- 
cause the  globes  were  better  annealed  than  the  rods  used  in  the  first  experiments. 

Experiments  on  the  resistance  of  glass  to  crushing  were  made  upon  small  cylinders 
and  cubes  crushed  between  parallel  steel  surfaces  by  means  of  a  lever.  The  cylinders 
were  cut  from  rods  drawn  to  the  required  diameter  while  hot,  and  then  annealed. 
The  cubes  were  cut  from  much  larger  portions,  and  were  probably  less  thoroughly  an- 
nealed. For  this  reason,  the  experiments  on  cylinders,  which  gave  nearly  twice  the 
resistance  afforded  by  the  cubes,  are  regarded  as  the  more  trustworthy.  The  foUow- 
iug  table  gives  the  mean  results : 


1080  COLCHICEINE  — COLCHICINE. 


Resistance  of  Glass  to  Crushing. 


Flint  glass  

Green  glass  

Crown  glass  

Mean  crushing  weight  in  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 

For  cylinders. 

For  cubes. 

27582 
31876 

31003 

13130 
20206 
217C2 

COXiCHICBXirx:,  C'^H'^N^O"  (Oberlin,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  1.  108).— An  alka- 
loid prepared  from  colchicine  by  acidulating  the  aqueous  solution  of  that  body  with 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  concentrating  the  liquid  to  dryness  over  the  water- 
bath,  then  adding  water,  and  crystallising  from  alcohol  the  yellow  mass  which 
separates.  At  the  same  time  there  is  produced,  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  col- 
chicine (perhaps  impure),  a  resin  which  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  with 
deep  red  coloiir  in  ammonia  or  nitric  acid.  According  to  Oberlin,  colchiceine  exists 
ready  formed  in  the  seeds  of  Colchiciim  autumnale. 

Colchiceine  crystallises  in  colourless  nacreous' laminae  or  needles,  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold,  more  easily  in  boiling  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  and  chloro- 
form. It  melts  at  155°  C.  and  becomes  coloured  at  200°.  It  dissolves  with  deep- 
yellow  colour  in  strong  nitric  acid  ;  without  colour  in  sulphuric,  hydi'oehlorie,  and 
acetic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  alkalis,  appears  to  unite  with  baryta,  is  coloured  green 
by  ferric  chloride.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  lead-salts,  platinic 
or  mercuric  chloride,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  tincture  of  galls. 

Colchiceine  exerts,  sometimes  at  least,  a  poisonous  action  when  injected  into  the 
stomach.  Oberlin  states  (Compt.  rend.  liii.  1202),  that  O'l  grm.  killed  rabbits  in 
12  hours,  and  O'Oo  grm.  in  a  few  minutes;  but  according  to  another  account  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  1.  Hi),  even  0-5  grm.  produced  only  temporary  symptoms. 

COXiCHICXirE.  This  alkaloid,  which  is  contained  in  all  parts  of  the  Colchicvm 
autumnale,  and  probably  also  in  other  species  oi  colckicum,  was  discovered  by  Pellet  ier 
and  Caventou  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xiv.  69),  who  however  regarded  it  as  identical  with 
veratrine.  It  was  further  examined  by  Geiger  and  Hesse,  who  first,  in  1833, 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  vii.  274)  recognised  its  separate  identity,  and  has  been  more 
recently  investigated  by  Hiibschmann  (Arch.  Pharm.  [3]  xcii.  330),  Asehoff, 
ibid.  Ixxxix.  4),  Bley  {ibid.  18),  and  others. 

PrcjMration. — 1.  The  bruised  seeds  of  colehicum  are  macerated  with  alcoho. 
containing  sulphuric  acid ;  the  extract  is  treated  with  lime,  the  filtered  liquid  sa- 
turated with  sulphiu'ie  acid,  and  the  alcohol  expelled  by  distillation.  The  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution  is  then  decomposed  with  carbonate  of  potassium;  the  pre- 
cipitate is  dried,  and  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  decolorised  with 
animal  charcoal;  the  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat;  and  the  alkaloid 
thus  obtained,  is  purified  by  repetition  of  the  treatment  with  alcohol  and  animal  char- 
eoal(Geiger  andHesse). — 2.  According  to  Hiibschmann,  a  larger  product  is  obtauied 
by  exhausting  the  seeds  with  3i  pts.  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.,  then  distilling  oiF  the 
alcohol,  precipitating  the  residual  liquid  with  carbonate  of  potassium ;  exhausting  the 
di'ied  precipitate  with  ether,  and  finally  with  sulphm-ic  acid,  to  separate  resin  ;  and  re- 
precipitating  with  carbonate  of  potassium.  — 3.  Asehoff  boils  the  comminuted  seeds 
with  water,  neutralises  the  decoction  with  lime-water ;  filters  after  boiling,  and  eva- 
porates to  the  consistence  of  an  extract;  tlien  exhausts  the  extract  with  alcoliol, 
continuing  the  process  as  long  as  the  alcohol  acquires  thereby  a  bitter  taste.  The 
residue  left  after  the  distillation  of  the  alcohol,  is  dissolved  in  water  and  precipitated 
with  tannic  acid  ;  the  precipitate  is  washed  and  pressed,  then  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
and  digested  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  recently  precipitated  ferric  hydrate  at 
30°  C. ;  lastly,  the  filtrate  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue  treated  with  absolute  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  out  the  pure  colchicine.  — 4.  Polex  exhausts  the  bruised  seeds  with 
a  mixture  of  4  pts.  ether  and  1  pt.  alcohol,  evaporates  to  dryness,  dissolves  the 
residue  in  water,  and  purifies  the  dissolved  alkaloid  with  animal  charcoal. 

Bley  and  AscholF,  obtained  from  the  seeds,  as  a  maximum,  0'2  per  cent,  of  colchicine. 

Colchicine  may  likewise  be  prepared  by  similar  processes  fi-om  the  flowers,  leaves, 
and  bulbs  of  the  plant. 

Properties.  —  Colchicine  crystallises  from  its  alcoholic  solution,  on  addition  of  water, 
in  colourless  prisms  and  needles  :  the  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution  leaves  it,  on  evapo- 
ration, in  the  form  of  a  transparent  varnish  (Geiger).  According  to  other  chemist.'?, 
colchicine  is  always  obtained  as  an  amorphous  yellowish  wliite  powder.  It  has  a 
porsi.stently  bitter  taste,  not  bui'uing  Hlie  that  of  veratrine  ;  it  is  inodorous,  and  does  not. 
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like  veratrinc,  excite  suecziiig.  According  to  Oeiger,  it  has  a  vei-y  faint  alkalim.^ 
reaction,  reddening  rliuliarbarin,  and  bluing  reddened  litmus  paper.  According  to 
Bley,  Aschoff,  and  Hiibsclimann,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  perfectly  neutral.  It  is  per- 
manent in  the  air. 

The  composition  of  colchicine  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined.  According 
to  Bley,  it  contains  55'0  per  cent.  C,  7'i  H,  and  13'0  N,  which  he  represents  by  the 
empirical  formida  CH^'N^O",  although  his  residts  agree  better  with  C'B^N'O"', 
or  C'^H=3N'0^  Aschoflf  found  55-2  C,  6-2  II,  and  2-8  N,  whence  he  deduces  the 
formula  C'-^H-'NO".  The  great  difference  in  the  nitrogen  determinations,  and  certain 
differences  in  the  properties  of  the  base,  as  observed  by  these  two  chemists,  seem  to 
show  that  they  must  have  been  operating,  either  upon  different  bases,  or  on  the  samo 
in  very  different  degrees  of  purity. 

Colchicine  dissolves  with  moderate  facility  in  water,  according  to  Hiibschmann,  in 
less  than  2  pts.  at  22°  C. ;  this  property  distinguishes  colchicine  from  vera  trine,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  less  easily  in  pure  ether ;  at  20°  C, 
in  18  pts.  ether  of  specific  gravity  074.  Chloroform  dissolves  it  readily,  and  with- 
draws it  for  the  most  part  from  the  aqueous  solution  on  agitation. 

Colchicine,  when  strougly  heated,  melts  and  decomposes  with  intumescence  (according 
to  Bley,  it  volatilises  at  112°  C).  Strong  nitric  acid  colours  it  deep  violet  or  blue, 
quickly  changing  to  olive-green  and  yellow  ;  strong  sulphuric  acid  colours  it  yellowish- 
browu,  not  violet,  thus  affording  a  distinction  from  veratrine.  Phosphoric  acid  and 
hydrochloric  acid  colour  even  dilute  solutions  of  colchicine  distinctly  yeUow  ;  chromic 
acid  colours  the  solution  green.  Chlorine-water  renders  the  solution  turbid,  and  on 
subsequently  adding  ammonia,  it  assumes  a  yellowish-red  colour.  Colchicine  is  pre- 
cipitated of  a  kermes-brown  colour  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  tincture  of  iodine ; 
yellow  by  dichloride  of  platinum,  white  by  tannic  acid,  the  last-mentioned  precipitate 
being  soluble  in  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  alkaline  carbonates. 

The  statements  of  different  chemists  regarding  the  behaviour  of  colchicine  with 
bases  and  acids  do  not  agree.  According  to  Aschoff,  colchicine  is  converted  by  caustic 
alkalis  into  a  brown  resinous  mass,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  it  unites  with  baryta 
and  lime,  but  does  not  decompose  alkaline  carbonates.  According  to  Bley,  a  solution 
of  colchicine  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda,  yields  by  evaporation  a  non-crystaUiue 
mass,  free  from  carbonic  acid  (?). 

According  to  Geiger,  colchicine  neutralises  acids  completely,  forming  extremely  bitter 
salts,  with  rough  irritating  after-taste  ;  some  of  them,  the  sulphate  for  example,  are 
crystallisable  and  permanent  in  the  air.  They  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  the  aqueous  solutions  yielding  with  iodine  and  with  tincture  of  galls  the 
same  reactions  as  the  pure  base;  caustic  alkalis  precipitate  the  colchicine  from  con- 
centrated, but  not  from  dilute  solutions  of  the  salts.  Bley  and  Aschoff  did  not  succeed 
in  preparing  crystallisable  compounds  of  colchicine  with  acids.  The  salts  were  acid, 
and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  excepting  the  tannate,  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Physiological  action.  —  Colchicine  is  poisonous,  even  small  doses  causing  violent 
vomiting  and  purging  ;  J^th  of  a  grain  killed  a  cat  in  twelve  hours.  Tannin  is  said  to 
be  a  good  antidote.  In  cases  of  poisoning  by  colchicine,  the  alkaloid  may  be  detected 
by  treating  the  stomach  and  intestines  with  strong  alcohol,  evaporating  the  bqviid, 
and  again  treating  the  residue  with  alcohol,  or  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  again 
evaporating.  Colchicine  then  remains  as  an  amorphous  yellowish  mass,  which  exhibits 
the  above-jnentioned  reactions  witli  mineral  acids,  tincture  of  iodine,  and  tannic  acicL 

COICHICUM  AUTUMWAIE.  The  root  and  seeds  of  this  plant  are  used  in 
pharmacy  ;  according  to  Coindot,  however,  the  flowers  are  more  active  and  to  be 
recommended  for  the  preparation  of  a  tincture. 

The  flowers,  according  to  Reithner,  contain  colchicine  in  combination  with  tannic 
acid,  also  sugar,  pectin,  gum,  fat,  wax,  and  resin.  The  di'ied  flowers,  without  anthers, 
yield  4-05  per  cent,  ash  {a) ;  the  dried  anthers  alone  yield  4-15  per  cent,  ash  {b),  con- 
taining in  100  parts : 


a. 

b. 

a. 

Potash 

.  37-4 

40-0 

Silicic  acid  (anhydrous) 

77 

0  8 

Soda  . 

.  8-5 

61 

Carbonic  ,, 

22-3 

22-5 

Lime   .       .  , 

.  4-3 

2-6 

Sulphuric  ,, 

37 

6-2 

Magnesia 

.  3-0 

6-5 

Phosphoric  ,, 

10-6 

14-4 

Alumina 

.  0-3 

trace 

Chlorine 

1-5 

0-5 

Ferric  oxide 

.  0-5 

0-2 

The  ripe  seeds  collected  in  July  contain  in  100  pts.,  according  to  Bley:  02  colchi- 
cine, 5  glucose,  and  6  fixed  oil,  together  with  resin,  extractive  matter,  cellulose,  and 
traces  of  veratric  acid  and  gaUic  acid. 

The  fresh  bulbs  contain,  according  to  the  same  authority,  0'2  per  cent,  colchicine, 
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0-3  sugar,  0'5  colouring  matter,  29'0  starch,  together  with  gallic  acid,  extractive 
matter,  celMose,  &c.  Colman  found  also  21  per  cent,  starch.  The  starch  may  be  ex- 
tracted fi-om  the  bulbs  by  washing  with  water  ;  after  prolonged  washing,  it  is  perfectly 
pure  and  tasteless.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  ii.  [3]  153). 

COKCOTHAR  VXTBIOKX,  also  called  Crocus  Martis. — The  brown-red  oxidf)  of 
iron  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  sulphuric  acid  from  sulphate  of  iron  ;  it  is 
used  as  a  polishing  powder. 

COlSiETXZXiT.  A  crystallisable  bitter  principle,  obtained  from  CoUetia  spinosa 
(order  Bhanmacea).  It  forms  needles  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  ether,  sparingly 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  easily  in  alcohol.  It  is  contained  in  the  alcoholic  tincture  of 
the  plant,  wliicli,  according  to  v.  Martius,  is  used  in  Brazil  as  a  remedy  for  inter- 
mittent fever.  (Handw.) 

COIiXISXITE.  C"H"N. — An  alkaloid  found,  together  with  many  others,  among 
the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  animal  substances  and  of  coal.  It  was  discovered 
by  Anderson  in  1855  (PhU.  Mag.  J.  [4]  ix.  145,  214),  who  obtained  it  from  bone-oil, 
and  was  afterwards  found  by  Greville  Williams  in  the  bituminous  shale  of  Dor- 
setshire (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vii.  97),  in  coal  tar,  and  in  the  impure  quinoline  obtained 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  quinine  and  cinehonine  (Chem.  Gaz.,  1855,  p.  308).  It  is 
isomeric  with  ethyl-phenylamine,  ethyl-picoline,  dimetliyl-phenylamine,  and  xylidine. 

Preparation. — 1.  The  portion  boDing  above  170°  C.  of  the  mixture  of  volatile  bases 
obtained  from  bone -oil  (i.  625),  is  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  strong  nitric 
acid,  which  acts  very  violently  upon  it,  thereby  acquiring  a  deep  red  colour,  and  on 
boiling  evolves  nitrous  acid  fumes  and  an  odour  of  bitter  almonds.  The  part  boiling 
at  182°  C.  must  be  well  cooled  while  being  mixed  with  the  nitric  acid,  to  prevent  ex- 
plosion. The  acid  solution,  when  mixed  with  water,  becomes  turbid,  from  the  separation 
of  a  reddish-yeUow  oil,  which  seems  to  be  impure  nitro-benzene ;  the  acid  solution  is 
filtered  through  moist  paper,  and  the  filtrate  is  boiled  for  some  time  to  expel  the  last 
traces  of  the  neutral  oUs,  then  saturated  with  potash  and  distilled.  Tlie  oil  which 
passes  over  with  the  water  is  repeatedly  rectified,  and  the  portion  boiling  between 
178°  and  180°  is  collected.  The  part  of  the  mixture  of  bases  boiling  above  170°  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  phenylamiue,  which  cannot  be  removed,  either  by 
repeated  rectification  or  by  recrystallisation  of  the  oxalate ;  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
it  is  destroyed,  whilst  the  alkalis  homologous  with  collidine  remain  undecomposed. — 
The  part  boiling  between  172° — 180°,  when  treated  in  this  manner,  yields,  by  distilla- 
tion with  potash,  an  oil  which  begins  to  boil  at  160°,  and  is  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  lutidine;  while  the  jjortion  boiling  above  180°  yields  an  oil,  the  greater  part  of 
which  goes  over  at  179°,  and  when  rectified  yields  pure  eoUidine.  (Anderson.)  — 
2.  When  the  mixture  of  chinoline  with  other  bases,  which  is  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  cinehonine  with  potash,  is  subjected  to  oft-repeated  fractional  distillation, 
the  portion  boiling  between  177°  and  182°  C.  yields,  with  solution  of  platinum,  chloro- 
platinate  of  collidine.  This  salt  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  fraction  boiling  be- 
tween 182°  and  187°,  if  another  base  mixed  with  it  has  previously  been  destroyed  by 
means  of  nitric  acid.    (Gr.  Williams.) 

3.  Gr.  Williams  mixes  the  naphtha  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  bituminous 
shale  of  Dorsetshire  with  sulphuric  acid;  boils  with  water  until  all  the  tar  is  con- 
verted into  resin,  and  all  the  pyrrol  is  removed  ;  concentrates  the  liquid ;  neutralises 
with  lime  or  potash,  and  distils  ;  supersaturates  the  distillate  with  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
removes  the  non-basic  oil ;  then  supersaturates  the  acid  liquid  with  Kmc  or  potash, 
and  distils.  The  distUlate  is  freed  from  ammonia  by  washing  with  strong  potash, 
dried  by  solid  hydrate  of  potash,  and  fractionally  distilled  until  liquids  of  constant 
boiling  points  are  obtained.  The  small  portion  which  passes  over  between  132°  and 
138°  C.  is  lutidine  mixed  with  a  little  picoline  (from  the  mother-liquor  of  the  chloro- 
platinate  of  lutidine,  the  double  salt  of  picoline  is  obtained) ;  the  portion  obtained 
Isetween  149°  and  155°,  and  between  177°  and  182°  is  pure  lutidine ;  and  that  which 
passes  over  between  227°  and  258°  is  coUidine.  —  4.  The  mixture  of  volatile  bases  ob- 
tained in  like  manner  from  coal-tar  oil  is  treated,  as  in  Anderson's  process,  with 
nitric  acid,  and  subjected  to  repeated  fractional  distillation.  The  portion  which  distils 
between  150°  and  155°  C.  is  lutidine,  and  afterwards  a  small  quantity  of  coUidine 
passes  over.    (Gr.  Williams.) 

Properties. — CoUidine  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  having  a  strongly  aromatic,  not 
unpleasant  odour.  Specific  gravity,  0-921 ;  boiling  point,  179°  C.  It  forms  white  fumes 
when  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  held  over  it.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  takes  up  a  small  quantity  of  that  liquid,  which  it  gives  up  again  to  hydrate 
of  potassium.    It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile. 

CoUidine  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  but  does  not  neutralise  them.  It  does  not  pre- 
cipitate the  salts  of  barium,  calcium,  magnesium,  manganese,  or  nickel,  but  throws  down 
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alumina,  cliromio  oxide,  oxide  of  zinc,  ferric  oxide,  and  mercurous  oxide  from  their 
solutions :  it  also  precipitates  nitrate  of  lead,  but  not  the  neutral  acetate.  (Anderson.) 

Chloromcrcurah  of  Collidinc  is  obtained  as  a  white,  curdy,  flaky  precipitate,  and 
crystallises  from  hot  water  in  needles.  The  cMoroplatinaic,  C''H"N.HCl.PtCP,  forms 
orange-yellow  flakes.  (Anderson.) 

Ethyl-collidinc,  C'»H'»N  =  C''H'»(C-ff )N.— The  hydriodate  of  this  base  is 
obtained  as  an  oily  liquid  by  heating  collidine  to  100^  C.  with  iodide  of  ethyl.  On 
decomposing  it  with  nitrate  of  silver,  removing  the  excess  of  silver  by  hydi'ochloric 
acid,  and  mixing  the  filtered  liquid  with  dichloride  of  platinum,  the  ckloropfatinate, 
C'"H'^N.HCl.PtCP  is  obtained,  as  a  finely-divided,  crystalline,  sparii^gly  soluble  preci- 
pitate (Anderson,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  ix.  221). 

COI.I.IM-SC  ACXS.    C'^H-'O^  =  ^'-^^'^l  0.    (Frohde  [1860],  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxx. 

311). — An  acid  lielong  to  the  aromatic  series  C''H'^''-"0-,  found  among  the  products  of 
the  oxidation  of  the  albuminoidal  substances,  and  of  gelatin.  To  obtain  it,  the  mixture 
of  acids  produced  by  oxidising  gelatin  with  chromic  acid  is  satm-ated  with  carbonate 
of  sodium,  and  evaporated  to  drive  oif  the  neutral  volatile  bodies  ;  the  nearly  cb-y  salts 
are  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  solid  acid  thereby  separated  is  filtered  and 
washed.  If  the  residue  be  then  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  boibng  water,  the 
greater  part  of  the  collinic  acid  remains  in  fused  reddish  masses  (about  0'96  grm. 
collinic  acid  from  1  kilogrm.  gelatin),  while  the  otlier  acids,  especially  the  benzoic  acid, 
dissolve  completely,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  the  collinic  acid.  By  recrystal- 
lisation  from  water,  it  may  be  obtained  in  small  crystals  having  a  prismatic  aspect. 

Collinic  acid  has  a  sour,  pungent  taste ;  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  water,  easily 
in  ether.  When  heated  with  water,  it  melts  at  97°  C,  and  tlien  solidifies  at  93°  or 
91°;  in  the  dry  state,  it  does  not  melt  till  heated  somewhat  above  100°.  On  eooUng, 
is  solidifies  to  a  waxy  mass  generally  having  a  radiate  texture.  At  a  higher  tem- 
perature, it  sublimes.  When  set  on  fire,  it  bums  with  a  bright  but  smoky  flame. 
Boiled  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  it  yields  humoid  flakes.  Heated  with  hydrate  of 
potassium,  it  decomposes,  but  does  not  appear  to  yield  any  volatile  acids. 

Collinic  acid  is  a  strong  acid,  dissolving  in  caustic  alkalis,  and  decomposing  car- 
bonates. It  forms  both  neutral  and  basic  salts.  The  silver-salts  decompose  with 
facility. 

A  solution  of  collinate  of  ammonmm  gives  off  ammonia  and  becomes  acid  on  boiling ; 
acid  vapours,  however,  escape  at  the  same  time.  The  hariuin-salt,  2C"H^BaO-  +  aq., 
is  crystalline,  easily  soluble  in  water,  gives  off  water  of  crystallisation  when  heated, 
melts  and  blackens  at  a  higher  temperature.  The_/(>-r;c  salt  is  a  light,  yellowish-red 
precipitate,  which  dissolves  with  blood-red  colour  on  addition  of  a  small  qiuintity  of 
acid.  The  neutral  silver-salt,  C'H^AgO^,  is  obtained  in  crystalline  scales  by  precipi- 
tating the  ammonium-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver,  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  water, 
and  evaporating  over  oil  of  vitriol.  The  mother- liquor  when  evaporated  gives  off  acid 
and  yields  grey  gi-anules  of  a  basic  salt,  Ag^0.2C'^H^AgO''' ;  by  continued  heating  of 
the  solution,  the  silver-salt  is  reduced. 

An  acid  isomeric,  if  not  identical  with  collinic  acid,  is  produced  by  oxidising  coal- 
tar  naphtha  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (De  La  Rue  and  Miiller,  Cliem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiv. 
51),  or  sulpho-beuzolic  acid  with  chromic  acid.    (Church,  ibid.  53.) 

COEiIiimiC  AZiBSHirSE:.  Ht/dridc  of  collyl. — This  compound  occurs,  accord- 
ing to  I'rohde  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxx.  325),  among  the  neutral  volatile  products  of  the 
oxidation  of  the  albumoids,  and  of  gelatin  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  previously  noticed 
by  .Schlieper  and  Guckelberger.  It  is  probably  CH^O  (isomeric  with  phenic  acid).  It 
has  not  yet,  however,  been  obtained  pure,  especially  not  free  from  hydride  of  benzoyl. 
It  is  a  colourless  viscid  oil,  smelling  somewhat  like  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  tm'ning  yellow 
from  oxidation  when  exposed  to  the  air.  By  prolonged  boLUng  with  potash-ley,  it  is 
converted  into  collinic  acid.  By  continued  contact  with  ammonia,  it  is  convei'ted  into 
a  white  crystalline  substance,  probably  the  homologue  of  hytlrobenzamide. 

According  to  Schlieper  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Kx.  22),  this  oil  having  the  odour  of 
cinnamon  is  converted  by  the  action  of  dry  chlorine,  with  elimination  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  into  a  white  substance  which  is  insoluble  in  ether,  and  when  heated  with  potash- 
ley  forms  a  blood-red  volatile  oil ;  the  potassium-salt,  on  addition  of  an  acid,  emits 
the  odour  of  phenic  acid. 

COIiXiOBXOXJ  (from  KoAXcihis,  glutinous).  A  solution  of  pyroxylin  (gun-cotton) 
in  ether.  The  solubility  of  this  substance  in  ether,  varies  considerably  accoriling  to 
the  mode  of  its  preparation  ;  the  most  explosive  kinds  are  by  no  means  the  most 
soluble  (see  Pteoxylin).  The  best  mode  of  obtaining  pyroxylin,  for  the  preparation 
of  collodion,  is  to  mix  16  pts.  of  nitrate  of  potassium  with  12  pts.  of  common  and 
12  pts.  of  fuming  oil  of  vitriol ;  immerse  in  this  mixture,  as  soon  as  it  is  made,  1  pt.  of 
cotton  wool,  stii-  it  about  for  five  minutes,  and  then  wash  it  well  with  water. 
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To  prepare  collodion,  pyroxylin  obtained  in  the  manner  jast  described  is  shaken  up 
with  16  pts.  ether,  in  a  bottle  which  can  be  closed.  1  or  2  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol  are 
added  after  a  whUe,  and  the  vessel  shaken  at  intervals,  till  the  solution  is  complete. 
Lassaigne  pours  26  pts.  of  ether  on  1  pt.  of  pyroxylin,  and  mixes  the  resulting 
jeUy  with  18  pts.  more  of  ether.  According  to  other  methods,  1  pt.  of  pyroxylin  is 
treated  with  from  20  to  120  pts.  of  ether,  and  from  4  to  16  pts.  of  alcohol.  The  solu- 
tion obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  is  left  to  stand  till  the  undissolved  parts 
have  settled  down. 

Pyroxylin  is  said  also  to  be  rendered  perfectly  soluble  in  ether  by  moistening  it 
with  acetone. 

Collodion  is  a  clear  colourless  gummy  liquid,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
soluble  in  ether ;  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon  dries  up,  leaving  a  transparent  or 
translucent  residue,  which  becomes  strongly  electric  by  friction,  explodes  less  easily 
by  heat,  pressure,  or  percussion  than  flocculent  pyroxylin,  and  is  soluble  in  ether  con- 
taining alcohol  and  in  strong  acetic  acid. 

When  the  ethereal  solution  is  suifered  to  evaporate  in  a  thiu  film,  it  dries  up  quickly 
to  a  thin  transparent  membrane,  which  possesses  great  adhesiveness,  is  tolerably  im- 
pervious to  air,  and  is  not  dissolved  either  by  water  or  by  alcohol.  These  properties 
render  collodion  very  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  employed  with  great 
advantage  in  surgery  to  form  an  air-tight  covering  for  wounds  and  burns ;  when 
spread  over  an  incised  wound,  it  greatly  promotes  the  healing  by  drawing  the  edges 
of  the  wound  together,  the  film  of  collodion  contracting  strongly  as  the  ether  evapo- 
rates. As  the  collodion  film  is  rather  solid,  and  has  but  little  elasticity,  it  has  been 
recommended  to  melt  2  grms.  of  Venice  turpentine  with  2  grms.  castor  oil  and  2  grms. 
of  white  wax,  mix  the  fused  mass  with  6  grms.  of  ether,  and  add  the  whole  to 
140  grms.  of  collodion. 

CoUodion  is  also  used  as  an  envelope  for  caustic  substances,  in  order  to  confine  their 
action  exactly  to  the  desired  spot.  Klls  may  be  coated  with  it,  so  as  to  render  them 
tasteless,  and  wood,  paper,  and  other  fabrics  may  be  rendered  water-proof  by  being 
covered  with  it. 

Collodion  is  also  largely  used  in  photography.  A  thin  layer  of  the  solution,  mixed 
with  iodide,  bromide,  or  chloride  of  potassium,  or  ammonium,  is  spread  uniformly  over 
a  glass  plate,  then  treated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  form  the  sensitive 
film.  It  appears  to  be  essential  to  use  anhydrous  ether  and  alcohol  for  the  solvent,  in 
order  to  insure  uniform  evaporation. 

Another  application  of  collodion  is  for  making  balloons.  For  this  purpose,  a 
solution  of  collodion,  not  too  thick,  is  poured  into  a  flask  of  suitable  dimensions,  which 
is  turned  about  to  spread  the  liquid  uniformly  over  it,  and  then  inverted  to  allow  tha 
excess  to  run  out.  The  ether  is  now  evaporated  from  the  film  of  hquid  which  adheres 
to  the  glass,  by  blowing  into  the  flask  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  whereby  the  collodion  is 
left  in  the  form  of  a  thin  membrane  on  the  surface  of  the  glass.  To  remove  it,  the 
edges  of  the  film  are  loosened  from  the  glass,  a  glass  tube  of  suitable  character  is  in- 
serted into  the  neck  of  the  flask,  so  that  the  balloon  may  adhere  to  it,  and  the  air  is 
slowly  drawn  out  with  the  mouth ;  the  balloon  then  detaches  itself  from  the  vessel, 
contracts,  and  is  easily  withdrawn  through  the  neck.  It  must  be  immediately  blown 
out  and  tied  at  the  neck,  so  that  it  may  dry  in  the  distended  state.  Small  and  thin 
balloons  do  not  diminish  much  in  volume  as  they  dry  ;  but  larger  ones  contract  strongly  : 
this  contraction  may,  however,  be  prevented  by  drying  the  balloon  in  warm  air.  CoUo- 
dion balloons  may  be  made  much  lighter  than  those  of  gold-beater's  skin,  so  that  much 
smaller  ones  will  rise  in  the  air  when  filled  with  detonating  gas  (2  vol.  H  and  1  vol. 
O).  They  may  be  made  so  thin  that  a  balloon  containing  100  cubic  centimetres 
shall  weigh  only  O'OS  grms.  when  empty,  and  0-04  when  filled  with  hydi-ogen ;  now  the 
weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  air  is  0-13  grms.,  consequently  such  a  balloon  will  rise 
rapidly  in  the  air.  Hydrogen  diffuses  quickly  through  their  pores.  Collodion  balloons 
become  strongly  electric  by  slight  friction ;  when  very  thin,  they  exhibit  beautiful 
interference-colours.  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  ii.  [2]  158). 

COIiIiYIi,  H7DRXDE  OP.    See  Collinic  Aidehyde. 

COXiXiYRXTE.    A  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium,  2A?O^Si02  +  lOaq.,  foimd  at 

Ezquerra  in  the  Pyrenees,  near  Schemnitz  in  Hungary,  and  near  Wessenfels  in  Saxony. 
It  is  white,  very  soft,  earthy,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue.  In 
water  it  becomes  transparent  and  crumbles  to  pieces  :  it  dissolves  in  acids  and  the 
solution  yields  a  jelly  by  evaporation  (Gm.  iii.  411.) 

COIiOCYIU'TBZia'.  A  bitter  substance  contained  in  the  pith  or  pulp  of  the  fruit 
of  Ciioinds  colocynthis  (bitter  apple),  a  plant  growing  wild  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
also  in  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  North-eastern  Africa.  It  has  been  examined  by 
Vauquolin  (J.  Phys.  Ixxxiv.  338),  Braconnot  (J.  Pharm.  x.  416),  Herberger 
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{Buchner's  Bcpcrt.  xxxv.  368),  Bastiok  (Pliarm.  J.  Trans,  x.  289),  and  lastly  by 
Walz  (Arch.  Pharm.  xcvi.  241  ;  xcix.  338),  who  regards  it  as  a  glucoside  =  C-'^IP'O'--'. 

It  is  prepared  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  separated  from  the  seeds.  Vauquelin  ex- 
hausted the  pulp  with  cold  water,  and  evaporated  the  extract,  the  coloeynthin  then 
separating  in  oily  drops,  which  solidified  on  cooling.  Lehourdais  (Ann.  Ch.  Pliys. 
[3]  xxiv.  58)  precipitates  the  aqueous  extract  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  treats 
the  filtered  liquid  with  animal  charcoal,  which  takes  up  both  the  coloui'ing  matter  and 
the  bitter  principle.  The  charcoal  is  theu  washed  with  water.  As  long  as  the  liquid 
which  runs  through  it  acquires  a  bitter  taste,  nothing  but  pure  coloeynthin  is  dissolved  ; 
and  on  again  precipitating  it  with  animal  charcoal,  boiling  the  cliarcoal  with  alcohol, 
and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate,  the  coloeynthin  separates  in  small  warty 
groups.  Wak  exhausts  the  frait  with  alcohol  of  0'8 10 ;  evaporates  ;  dissolves  the 
extract  in  water  ;  precipitates  the  filtrate  with  neutral  and  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  ; 
removes  the  lead  from  the  filtered  liquid  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  and  precipitates 
the  coloeynthin  by  tannic  acid.  The  precipitate,  which  becomes  resinous  on  heating 
the  liquid,  is  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  the  tannic  acid  is  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of 
lead  ;  the  filtrate,  freed  from  lead,  is  heated  with  animal  charcoal ;  the  liquid  is 
again  filtered  and  evaporated  ;  and  the  dry  residue  exhausted  with  ether,  which  leaves 
the  coloeynthin  undissolved. 

Coloeynthin  is  intensely  bitter,  and  acts  as  a  drastic  purgative.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  chlorine ;  it  also 
yields,  with  acids  and  with  deliquescent  salts,  a  viscous  precipitate  insoluble  in  water. 
The  solution  is  also  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead  and  many  other  metallic  salts. 

Coloeynthin  boiled  with  acids  is  resolved,  according  to  Walz,  into  sugar  (7'7  per 
cent.)  and  colocynthein,  C^°H^^O",  which  remains  as  a  resinous  mass,  and  may  Ijo 
purified  liy  washing  witli  water,  solution  in  absolute  ether,  and  evaporation. 

COIiOCYM'THZTIN'.  A  body  contained,  according  to  Walz  (N.  Jahrb.  Pharm. 
ix.  225),  in  the  alcoholic  extract  of  bitter  apple  (see  Cucumis).  When  this  extract  is 
treated  with  water,  colocynthitin  remains  undissolved ;  and  on  treating  this  residue 
with  ether,  digesting  the  solution  with  animal  charcoal,  evaporating  the  filtrate, 
exliausting  with  hot  absolute  alcohol,  and  leaving  the  filtered  liquid  to  cool,  colo- 
cynthitin separates  in  white  microscopic  crystals.    It  is  soluble  in  ether. 

COIiOKBIC  ACID.  An  acid  obtained  by  Bodecker  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixix. 
47  ),  from  colombo-root,  the  root  of  Mi  nispermnm  pa/matum,  L.,  Cocciilus palmatis,  Dee. 
To  prepare  it,  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root  is  exhausted  with  water  or  lime-water, 
and  the  solution  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Colombie  acid  is  then  precipitated  in 
white  amorphous  flakes,  which  are  strongly  acid,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  ether.  By  the  evaporation  of  its  alcoholic 
solution,  it  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  varnish. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  colombie  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  acetate  of  copper,  but 
yields  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  a  copious  white  precipitate,  which,  when  di-ied  at 
130°  C.  contains  30-53  per  cent,  lead  oxide,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula 
3Pb=0.2C<-H"0'l    Dried  at  100°  C,  it  contains  in  addition  5H-0. 

The  acid  itself,  dried  at  115°  C,  gave  by  analysis  66'64  per  cent.  C,  and  6'29  H, 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C*-H'"0'^  or  C'-H^'O'-.H-O. 

COX.onXBXXr.  Colombo  Bitter.  C-'H-'-OJ.-  (Wittstoek  [1-30],  Pogg.  Ann. 
xix.  298. — Liebig,  ibid.  xxi.  30. — Bodecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixix.  39.) — A  neutral 
substance  which  constitutes  the  active  principle  of  Colombo  root.  Bodecker  prepares 
it  by  exhausting  the  root  -wdth  alcohol  of  75  per  cent.,  drying  the  extract  as  completely 
as  possible,  dissolving  it  in  water,  agitating  the  solution  several  times  with  an  equal 
volume  of  ether,  decanting  the  ethereal  liquid  with  a  siphon,  filtering,  and  evaporating 
off  the  greater  part  of  the  ether.  Tlie  colombin  then  crystallises  out,  and  is  purifieil 
by  rinsing  it  -with  cold  ether,  pressing  it  between  bibulous  paper,  dissolving  it  in  boil- 
ing absolute  ether,  and  concentrating  the  solution  to  one-fourth  of  its  bulk.  The 
greater  part  of  the  colombin  then  separates  out  quite  white,  the  rest  remaining  dissolved 
in  the  ether,  together  with  the  fat  contained  in  the  root.  To  free  the  colombin  en- 
tirely from  fat,  it  must  be  repeatedly  crystallised  fi-om  ether;  when  quite  pm-e  it  wiil 
dissolve  in  acetic  acid  without  separation  of  oil-drops. 

Colombin  crystallises  in  colourless  prisnis  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system.  Ob- 
served comliination.  CD  P  .  ooP  oo  .  oo  f"  oo  .  P  co.  Inclinations  of  the  faces,  oo  P  :  ooP  = 
125°  30' :  00  P:  CO  Poo  =  152°  45':  oo  P:  co  f'oo=  117°  15' ;  P  oo  :  P  oo  =  176°  19'; 
P  oo  :  00  P  oo  =  123°  39-5' ;  oo  P  :  P  oo  =  119°  31'.  The  faces  are  brilliant,  but  the 
crystals  do  not  cleave  in  any  direction  (G.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xix.  441).  Colombin 
is  inodorous,  very  bitter,  and  perfectly  neutral  to  vegetable  colours.  It  melts  at  a 
gentle  heat.  It  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  imparts  to 
thorn  a  strong  bitter  taste.    Boiling  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-835  dissolves  from 
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to  i  of  its  weight  of  colombin.  It  dissolves  to  a  small  amount  in  volatile  oils,  and 
more  freely  in  potash,  whence  it  is  precipitated  by  acids  in  its  original  state.  Acetic 
acid  dissolves  it  and  deposits  it  in  the  ci-ystalline  state  on  evaporation.  Strong  sul- 
phuric acid  dissolves  it  with  orange  colour,  gradually  changing  to  deep  red,  and  on 
adding  water  to  the  solution,  brown  flakes  are  deposited.  Solutions  of  colombin  are 
not  precipitated  by  any  metallic  salts  or  by  tincture  of  galls. 

Colombin  yields,  according  to  the  mean  of  Bodecker's  analyses,  65'20  per  cent.  C  and 
6'98  H,  the  above  formula  requiring  65'3  C,  5'7  H,  and  29'0  O.  It  does  not  form  any 
definite  compound,  so  that  its  atomic  weight  cannot  be  determined. 

COIiOMCBO  StOOT.  The  root  of  Coccuhis  palmatus,  Dec,  contains  colombin, 
berberine,  colombic  acid  (probably  as  colombate  of  berberine),  besides  starch,  colour- 
ing matter,  &c.  The  colombic  acid  and  berberine  may  perhaps  be  formed  from  co- 
lombin by  addition  of  the  elements  of  ammonia  (Bodecker) : 

4C2'H-=0'  -1-  2NH3  =  2C2'H'^N05  +  C'^H^O"  +  5ffO. 
Colombin.  Berberioe.  Colombic 

acid. 

The  root  acts  with  violence  on  the  animal  organism  ;  a  grain  of  the  dry  extract  pre- 
pared with  ether  and  freed  by  water  from  fat  and  wax,  killed  a  rabbit  when  intro- 
duced into  a  wound.  This  active  property  appears  to  be  due  to  the  colombin. 
(Buehner.) 

COIiOPHAN'E.  A  constituent  of  icica  resin  (q-V.),  containing,  according  to 
Scribe  (Compt.  rend.  xix.  129),  C^''H^°0-.  It  is  yellow,  amorphous,  easDy  soluble  in 
alcohol,  melts  above  100°  C,  is  insoluble  in  aqueous  alkalis,  and  reacts  neutral. 

COI.OPBENE.  C-oW  or  C'oH^\  (H.  Deville,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixxv.  66; 
[3]  xxvii.  85.) — A  hydrocarbon  polymeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  obtaiued  by  distilling 
that  oU  with  strong  sulphm-ic  acid,  or  by  distUling  hydrate  of  turpentine-oU  with 
phosphoric  anhydride.  In  either  case,  terebene  (C"'H"')  passes  over  first ;  afterwards, 
when  the  heat  rises  above  210°  C.  colophene  distils ;  it  is  purified  from  sidphur  and  a 
substance  resembling  colophony  by  repeated  rectification,  at  last  over  antimonide  of 
potassium.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  rapid  distUlation  of  colophony,  the 
product  being  purified  in  like  manner. 

Colophene  is  an  aromatic  oil,  colourless  by  transmitted  light,  and  exhibiting  by 
reflected  light  a  dark  indigo-blue  iridescence.  Specific  gravity,  0'940  at  9°  C,  0-9394 
at  25°.  Boiling  point  between  310°  and  315°.  Vapour-density  =  11-13  (probably 
only  twice  as  great  as  that  of  oil  of  tirrpentine,  therefore  =  9-526).  Eefracting 
power  =  1-517  (Becquerel  and  Cahours),  1-5212  (Deville).  It  has  no  action  on 
polarised  light. 

Colophene  absorbs  chlorine  gas  without  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  becoming 
hot,  and  changing  to  a  resin  like  colophony,  which  separates  in  yellow  spherules  from 
its  solution  in  absolute  alcohol.  If,  when  the  absorption  of  clilorine  has  ceased,  the 
product  be  heated  to  fusion  in  the  stream  of  chlorine,  a  large  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  evolved,  and  Deville's  chlororolo'phene  =  C-''II-''CP  is  formed,  which  how- 
ever still  contains  a  resin  removable  by  alcohol,  and  when  distilled,  gives  off  hydro- 
chloric acid,  yields  a  distillate  of  colophene  and  hydrochlorate  of  colophene,  and  leaves 
charcoal. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Colophene. — Colophene  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  with  rise  of 
temperature,  and  acquires  an  indigo-colour.  The  hydrochlorate  gives  up  nearly  all 
its  hydrochloric  acid  when  treated  -svith  chalk,  and  when  distilled  with  baryta,  yields 
Deville's  colophilme  =  C^°II^-,  which  does  not  exhibit  the  dichroism  of  colophene, 
and  has  a  refracting  power  for  light  =  1 -5175.  (Deville,  Becquerel,  and  Cahours, 
Pogg.  Ann.  li.  427-433.) 

Colophene  from  Camphor.  (Claus,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxv.  266. — ^When  camphor  is 
distilled  with  an  equal  weight  of  iodine,  hydi-iodic  acid  is  evolved,  camphin  passes  over 
at  180°  C,  and  charcoal,  iodine,  campho-creosote  and  colophene  remain  behind  (i.  728). 
On  increasing  the  heat,  the  two  latter  substances  distil  over  as  a  bluish-green  oil, 
which  is  deprived  of  its  creosote  odour  by  agitation  with  potash,  but  cannot  be  ob- 
tained quite  pure,  even  by  distillation  over  lime  and  finally  over  potassium. 

It  IS  a  thick,  yellowish  oil,  with  violet  iridescence,  having  a  high  boiling  point,  a 
mUd  taste,  and  an  odour  of  violets,  and  bm-uing  with  a  bright  fidiginous  flame.  It  is 
perhaps  identical  with  colophene  from  oil  of  turpentine  or  from  colophony. 

It  is  not  soluble  in  waUr  or  in  weak  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  ithcr,  oil  of  turpentine, 
rock-oil,  and  camphine.  When  2  drops  of  it  ai-e  dissolved  in  2  drachms  of  alcohol, 
the  solution,  after  agitation  with  animal  charcoal,  exhibits  a  fine  dark  blue  colour 
by  reflected  light. 

COXOPHIXiETTE.  The  hydrocarbon  ^""11''  obtained  from  De-ville's  hydro- 
chlorate of  colophene  {vid.  sup.) 
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COKOPHOUC  ACXD  of  Unverdoi'Tjen  ;  y-rcsin  of  Colophony  of  Borzelius.  Tlie 
constituent  of  colopliony  wliicli  is  le;ist  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  j^rodueed  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  pinic  acid.  It  is  therefore  present  in  colophony  in  variable  quantity, 
according  as  that  substance  has  been  more  or  less  heated  during  fusion;  the  darker 
varieties  contain  about  one-tenth.  Colopholic  acid  is  said  to  be  likewise  produced 
when  pinic  acid  is  distilled  till  a  third  of  it  has  passed  over. 

Colopholic  acid  is  brown,  sparingly  soluble  in-  alcohol  of  67  per  cent.,  more  readily 
in  presence  of  pinic  acid.  It  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  bases  than  pinic  acid ;  never- 
theless the  colopholates  exactly  resemble  the  pinates. 

CO£OPHON°ZC  ACIDS.  The  resinous  acids,  pinic,  pimaric,  sylvic  and  colo- 
pholic, wliich  are  present  in  colop)hony. 

COICiOPHOIfXTE.  A  variety  of  garnet,  so  called  from  its  brown  colour,  resinous 
lustre,  and  easy  fusibility.    (See  Saenet.) 

COXiOPHOIO'ON'E:.  C"H'^0.(Schiel,  Ann.  Ch.Pharm.  cxv.  96). — An  oil  occurring 
among  the  more  volatile  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  colophony  ;  it  is  separated 
by  fractional  distillation.  It  is  colourless,  mobile,  highly  refractive,  of  specific  gravity 
0'8-t,  boils  at  97°  C.;  vapour-density  about  5'1.  When  heated  above  its  boiling  point 
in  a  close  vessel,  it  turns  brown,  and  emits  an  odour  of  peppermint.  It  mixes  witli 
sulphuric  acid,  and  on  addition  of  water,  a  green  oil  separates,  having  an  odoiu'  of 
thyme  and  rosemary.  Hydi'ochloric  acid  acts  in  like  manner ;  nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  a  resin.  With  potassium,  it  gives  off  gas,  and  is  converted  into  a  brown  mass, 
subsequently  turning  yellow. 

COKOPHOXI'7.  Rosin,  Colophonium,  Colofhane,  Arcanson,  Brai  sec,  Gcigenliarz. 
— The  resinous  substance  which  remains  when  turpentine  or  pine-resin  is  heated  till 
the  water  and  volatile  oil  are  expelled.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  mixture  of  several 
resinous  acids,  viz.,  pinic  acid  (the  a-resin  of  Berzelius),  which  forms  the  principal 
part,  sylvic  acid  (i8-resin),  and  colop)holic  acid  (7-resiu),  sometimes  also  pimaric  acid. 
These  acids,  which  are  mixed  in  various  proportions,  are  all  isomeric,  their  common 
formula  being  C-'H^'O-  or  C"'H}''0'.  They  are  perhaps  formed  by  oxidation  of  tur- 
pentine oil : 

2C"'H"'  -I-  0^  =  C'^'WO-  +  WO. 

Colophony  is  either  pale  yellow  and  transparent  ( C.  album)  or  lirownish-yeUow  and 
translucent  (C.  commune),  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  it  has  been  ex- 
posed. By  distillation  with  steam  under  a  pressure  of  about  ten  atmospheres,  it  may 
be  obtained  very  nearly  colourless  {Hunt  and  Pochiris  Patint,  1858,  No.  925).  It 
has  a  vitreous  lustre,  is  brittle  in  the  cold,  has  a  conehoidal  fracture,  aud  yields  a 
yellowish  powder.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1'07  to  1'08.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  wood-spirit,  and  oils  both  fixed  and 
volatile.  Eock-oil  dissolves  only  a  portion  of  it ;  the  undissolved  part  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  pinic  acid  altered  by  the  action  of  the  air.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  and 
decomposes  it  at  the  same  time. 

Colophony,  being  a  mixture  of  acids,  unites  with  bases.  The  compounds  which  it 
forms  with  the  alkalis  are  soaps  soluble  in  water.  It  is  easily  saponified  either  by 
caustic  alkalis  or  by  their  caritonates. 

Colophony  softens  at  69°  or  70°  C.  and  melts  at  135°.  At  a  higher  temperature 
it  gives  off  volatile  oils,  acquiring  a  darker  colour,  and  yields  colopholic  acid. 
When  quickly  heated  in  a  retort,  it  distils  partly  undecomjiosed,  partly  resolved  into 
gases,  volatile  oils,  viz.  Deville's  terebene  and  colophene,  and  perhaps  other  hydro- 
carbons, finally  yielding  viscid  oils,  with  a  small  residue  of  carbonaceous  matter.  When 
the  distillation  is  performed  on  the  large  scale  in  cast  iron  retorts,  the  gases  evolved  in 
the  first  half  of  the  distillation  contain,  Ijesides  the  constituents  of  the  air,  15  per 
cent,  carbonic  anhydride,  11'5  carbonic  oxide,  5'9  ethylene  and  tetrylene  ;  at  a  higher 
temperatm'e,  the  oxygen  disappears,  the  proportion  f)f  carbonic  anhydride  increases, 
and  lastly  a  small  quantity  of  marsh-gas  is  formed.  The  first  portion  of  the  liquid 
distillate  is  a  yellow,  mobile,  strong-smelling  licjuid,  known  in  commerce  as  cssrncc  of 
rosin  (vive  essence,  Harzessenz) ;  it  j'ields  by  fractional  distillation,  first  colophonone 
(5.  v.),  and  afterwards  an  optically  indifferent  camphene(i  724),  boiling  at  160°  C, 
having  the  odour  and  other  properties  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  perhaps  identical  with 
Deville's  tereliene.  At  a  later  stage  of  the  dry  distillation,  a  viscid  fluorescent  oil 
passes  over,  called  rosin-oil  or  ^^firaffine-oil,  which,  after  being  treated  with  quick-lime, 
corresponds  in  composition  to  the  formula  C^''II"'0.  After  rectification,  it  no  longer  ex- 
hibits fluorescence,  and  if  again  treated  with  lime,  gives  the  formula  C^H'-^O  (Schiel, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  96).  At  a  red  heat,  colophony  yields  a  mixture  of  gases  burning 
with  a  very  bright  flame,  which  it  has  been  attempted,  though  without  much  success, 
to  use  as  an  illuminating  gas. 
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Colophony  is  extensively  used  in  making  varnishes  and  cements,  in  the  caulking  of 
ships,  in  the  preparation  of  plasters  and  ointments,  and  as  a  reducing  agent  in  the 
soldering  of  metals.  Large  quantities  are  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  yellow 
soap.  A  well  known  use  of  it  is  for  covering  the  bows  of  vioHns,  to  prevent  the  bow 
from  slipping  over  the  strings  without  producing  vibration.  Of  the  products  obtained 
by  the  di'y  distillation  of  colophony,  the  more  volatile  oil  is  used  in  place  of  turpentine- 
oil,  the  more  viscid  rosin-oU  for  soap-making,  and  for  lubricating  cartwheels,  &c. 
(Handw.  d.  Chom.  i.  [3]  160.) 

COIOBIIWETBR.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  depth  of  colour  in  a  liquid 
by  comparison  with  a  standard  liquid  of  the  same  tint.  The  comparison  is  made 
either  by  varying  the  depth  of  the  stratum  of  liquid  under  examination  till  it  exliibits 
the  same  intensity  of  colour  as  the  normal  liquid,  and  then  measuring  the  depth  of 
the  stratum,  — or  by  diluting  the  stronger-coloured  liquid  with  water,  tDl  equal  columns 
of  the  two  exhibit  the  same  depth  of  colour. 

COSiORXir.  A  colouring  matter  obtained  by  Eobiquet  and  Colin  from  madder, 
since  shown  to  be  impure  alizaiin. 

COiOSTRUM.  The  milk  of  mammalia  secreted  in  the  first  few  days  after  partu- 
rition, before  the  access  of  milk-fever.  It  is  distinguished  from  ordinary  mUk  by  con- 
taining a  larger  amount  of  solid  constituents,  also  a  larger  proportion  of  fat,  casein,  and 
milk-sugar.    (See  Milk.) 

COXiOUH.  (See  Light). — A  table  of  oil  painters'  colours,  with  notices  of  their 
chemical  and  artistical  qualities,  drawn  up  by  W.  Linton,  is  given  in  Tire's  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  ManufactuTi's,  and  Mines,  vol.  i.  p.  803 ;  see  also  Chimie  des  Couleurs  pour 
la  Pcinture  a  FEau  et  a  VHuile,  par.  J.  Lefort.  12mo.  Paris,  1855. 

COXiOVRXirG  MATTERS.  This  term  is  usually  restricted  to  coloured  com- 
pounds of  vegetable  or  animal  origin,  sometimes  more  especially  to  such  as  exist 
ready  formed  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals,  or  are  easily  formed  from  them  by 
natural  processes,  such  as  oxidation  or  fermentation.  Accordingly,  it  would  be  applied 
to  such  bodies  as  indigo,  Indian  yellow,  and  carmine,  rather  than  to  compounds  lilce 
aniline-purple  or  murexide,  which  are  formed  by  complicated  artificial  processes.  This 
restriction  of  the  term  must  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  absolute,  since  many  artificial 
organic  coloured  compounds  resemble  the  natural  colouring  matters  in  their  most 
essenti  il  properties,  especially  in  those  which  render  them  available  as  dyes. 

Colouring  matters  occur  in  aU  the  organs  of  plants  and  animals.  Many  are  obtained 
from  roots,  as  alkanet,  turmeric,  madder,  &c. ;  from  the  stems,  as  from  sandal-wood, 
log-wood.  Brazil-wood,  &c. :  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds  are  also  rich  in  colouring 
matters.  Of  some  insects,  as  the  cochineal-insect,  the  entire  substance  is  used  as  a 
dye  ;  certain  liquids  of  the  animal  organism,  as  the  blood  and  bUe,  are  also  strongly 
coloured.  Colouring  matters  rarely  exist  either  in  plants  or  animals  in  the  separate 
state ;  indeed  their  separation  is  often  a  matter  of  considerable  diflficulty.  Many  do  not 
exist  ready  formed  in  plants,  but  are  produced  from  originally  colourless  compounds 
by  oxidation  or  fermentation  ;  in  some  instances,  also,  by  the  action  of  oxygen  in  pre- 
sence of  alkalis. 

Colouring  matters  are  for  the  most  part  either  red,  yellow,  or  blue,  the  last  being 
the  least  numerous.  Only  one  green  colouring  matter  occurs  in  nature,  namely,  the 
chlorophyll  of  leaves. 

Colouring  matters  have  generally  a  saccharine  and  somewhat  harsh  taste ;  they  are 
inodoroiis,  some  of  them,  as  indigotin  and  alizarin,  crystallise  readily;  others  are  of  a 
resinous  character.  Many  are  volatile,  as  alizarin ;  but  they  must  always  be  distilled 
with  caution,  as  a  heat  of  150°  C.  is  often  sufficient  to  decompose  tham. 

All  colouring  matters  are  affected  by  light,  mostly  absorbing  oxygen  under  its  in- 
fluence, and  becoming  more  or  less  decolorised.  The  green  colour  of  chlorophyll  on 
the  contrary  requires  the  presence  of  light  for  its  development. 

Many  colouring  matters  are  soluble  in  water,  others  only  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  vola- 
tile oils  ;  in  some  cases,  the  presence  of  an  acid  facilitates  the  solution,  although  the 
colouring  matter  may  uot  actually  possess  basic  properties,  e.  g.  hsematosin,  indigotin, 
alizarin,  piu'purin ;  others  on  the  contrary,  as  carthamin  and  santalin,  dissolve  readily 
in  alkalis. 

The  tint  of  colouring  matters  is  modified  in  various  degrees,  and  sometimes  com- 
pletely destroyed,  by  chemical  reagents.  The  alkalis  turn  the  naturally  red  colour  of 
litmus  to  blue,  many  veget;ible  blue  colours  to  green,  and  the  yellow  of  rhubarb  or 
turmeric  to  brown.  The  alkaline  compounds  of  alizarin  are  of  a  rich  violet  coloui-, 
though  alizarin  itself  is  reddish  yellow.  All  coloiu'ing  matters  are  decomposed  by 
concentrated  alkalis. 

Many  metallic  oxides,  e.g.  alumina  and  oxide  of  tin,  form  chemical  compounds  with 
colouring  matters.  Such  compounds  are  called  lakes.  Many  salts  also,  especially  those 
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of  aluminium,  iron,  and  tin,  act  upon  colouring  matters  bo  as  to  form  compounds  by 
means  of  which  the  colouring  matter  is  fixed  upon  organic  tissues;  such  substaucea 
are  called  mordants. 

Porous  substances,  especially  animal  charcoal,  absorb  colouring  matters  without 
decomposing  them ;  thus,  if  an  infusion  of  logwood  be  decolorised  by  filtration 
through  animal  charcoal,  the  colouring  matter  may  be  recovered  by  treating  the  char- 
coal with  a  weak  alkaline  ley. 

All  organic  colouring  matters  are  destroyed  by  chlorine  in  presence  of  water,  the 
action  consisting,  in  most  cases,  of  a  direct  oxidation  of  the  colouring  matter,  by 
oxygen  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  water.  Sometimes,  however,  the  chlorine 
takes  hydrogen  from  the  colouring  matter  itself  and  partly  replaces  it. 

Oxygen  in  the  nascent  state  likewise  acts  as  a  decolorising  agent,  when  derived 
from  other  sources  ;  thus,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  quickly  destroys  the  colour  of  organic 
bodies,  and  indigo  is  lileached  by  nitrous  acid. 

Sulphurous  acid  decomposes  and  bleaches .  many  colouring  matters,  sometimes  by 
abstracting  oxygen,  sometimes  by  uniting  with  the  colouring  matter  and  forming  a 
colourless  compound.  It  is  a  valuable  bleaehiDg  agent  in  many  cases,  especially  for 
eilk  and  wool,  because  it  destroys  the  colouring  matter  without  acting  on  the  tissue, 
whereas  chlorine  would  act  very  injuriously  upon  it.  Fruit  stains  are  easily  removed 
from  linen  by  washing  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  by  holding  the 
moistened  cloth  over  burning  sulphur ;  care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  wash  it  well 
afterwards,  or  the  sulphuric  acid  produced  in  the  reaction  will  destroy  the  filjre. 

Many  reducing  agents,  such  as  nascent  hydrogen,  sidphydrio  acid,  alkaline  sul- 
phides, ferrous  salts,  &c.,  decolorise  colouring  matters  in  such  a  manner  that  the  colour 
is  restored  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air ;  thus,  blue  indigo  is  converted  into  white 
indigo  by  the  action  of  these  bodies,  but  recovers  its  blue  colour  by  atmospheric  oxi- 
dation. The  action  consists  either  in  a  direct  deoxidation  of  the  colouring  matter,  or 
in  a  combination  of  the  eolom'ing  matter  with  hydrogen  derived  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  water.  Thus  white  indigo,  C'H'^NO,  is  formed  from  blue  indigo,  C'H^NO,  by 
addition  of  1  at.  hydrogen.  {Traite  de  Chimie  generale,  far  Pdouze  ct  Frhny,  2"°  ed. 
V.  492;  Ures  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  i.  80C.) 

COICdU'RIBSTE.    See  NiomTE. 

COIiUiMEBIum:  or  IfflOBIUSI,  A  metal  originaUy  discovered  in  columbite  from 
Massarhusetts,  and  since  shown  to  exist  in  the  tantalite  (or  rather  columbite)  of  Boden- 
mais  iu  Bavaria,  also  in  Samarsldte,  pyrochlore,  wohlerite,  euxeuite,  and  a  variety  of 
pitchblende  from  Satersdalen  iu  Norway.  It  was  discovered  by  II ate h et  t  in  1801. 
WoUaston  erroneously  supposed  it  to  be  identical  with  tantalum,  tlie  metal  discovered  a 
short  time  afterwai'ds  by  Ekeberg  in  Finland  tantalite.  This  opinion  was  long  received 
as  correct,  and  columbium  is  even  now  spoken  of  in  most  Manuals  of  Chemistry  as 
identical  with  tantalum  ;  but  the  researches  of  H.  Rose  have  shown  that  this  supposed 
identity  does  not  exist.  In  short,  columbium  is  identical,  not  with  tantalum,  but  with 
Hose's  niobium  (q.  v.) 

COMBUSTIOBI.  This  term  properly  denotes  the  development  of  light  and  heat 
accompanying  chemical  combination.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  m- 
flammatiun,  which,  however,  is  better  restricted  to  those  cases  of  combustion  in  which 
the  products  are  gaseous,  in  other  words,  in  which  flame  is  produced.  Ignition  is  the 
incandescence  of  a  body  produced  by  extrinsic  means,  without  change  of  its  chemical 
constitution. 

The  earlier  chemists,  feeling  daily  the  necessity  of  fire  to  human  existence,  and 
astonished  at  the  changes  which  this  power  seemed  to  produce  in  charcoal,  sulphiu-, 
the  metals,  and  other  bodies,  regarded  combustion  as  the  grand  and  essential  pheno- 
menon of  chemistry.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centui-y,  S  tah  1,  of  Prussia,  by 
applying  the  views  of  Albertus  Magnus  and  Becher  respecting  combustion  to  the  whole 
collection  of  facts  discovered  by  himself  and  others,  and  uniting  them  into  a  connected 
whole,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  system  of  chemistiy.  This  system  received  the 
name  of  the  "Phlogistic  Theory,"  because  Stahl  assumed  that  all  combustible  bodies 
contain  one  and  the  same  principle  of  combustion  called  Phlogiston,  the  escape  of  this 
substance  from  a  heated  combustible  body  being  supposed  to  produce  the  phenomenon 
of  combustion  or  fire,  and  its  addition  to  a  burnt  boily  to  restore  the  comlnistiliility  of 
that  body:  thus,  phosphorus  was  regarded  as  a  compound  of  phlogiston  and  phosphoric 
acid ;  lead  of  phlogiston  and  lead-earth  or  calx  of  lead,  the  substance  now  called  oxide 
of  lead.  Wlien  a  calx  or  earth  was  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  heating  it  with 
charcoal  (a  body  rich  in  phlogiston),  it  was  supposed  that  the  burnt  body  took  phlo- 
giston from  the  charcoal,  and  was  thus  restored  to  the  comlnistililc  state. 

An  obvious  defect  of  the  phlogistic  theory  was  that  it  took  no  account  of  the  essen- 
tial part  which  the  air  plays  in  all  ordinary  eases  of  combustion,  a  fact  suggested  by 
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common  experience,  and  fully  demonstrated  by  the  discoveries  of  Sebeele,  Cavendish, 
and  Priestley.  Moreover  it  had  long  been  known  that  many  combustible  bodies,  the 
metals  for  example,  do  not  lose,  but  gain  weight  when  burnt ;  and  towards  tlie  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  Lavoisier  showed,  by  experiments  on  combustion,  made  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  in  the  determination  of  weights  and  volumes,  quite  unknown  before 
his  time,  tliat  whenever  a  body  burns  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas,  the  oxygen  enters 
into  combination  with  the  burning  body,  and  the  weight  of  the  product  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  combustible  body  burnt  and  of  the  oxygen  con- 
sumed. It  was  also  shown  that,  in  the  reduction  of  a  metal  from  its  calx  (or  oxide)  by 
charcoal,  the  latter  body  takes  oxygen  from  the  calx  and  leaves  the  metal  in  the  free 
state.  In  short,  wherever  the  phlogistic  theory  supposed  that  phlogiston  was  removed 
from  a  body,  Lavoisier's  experiments  showed  that  oxygen  was  taken  up,  and  wherever, 
according  to  the  former  theory,  phlogiston  was  supposed  to  be  added,  Lavoisier  showed 
that  oxygen  was  removed.  This  system  of  cliemistry,  called  the  "  Antiphlogistic  Theory," 
did  not,  however,  meet  with  immediate  acceptation  from  the  majority  of  chemists, 
the  advocates  of  the  phlogistic  system  maintaining  that  the  increase  of  weight  of 
metals  and  other  bodies  in  burning  might  be  explained  by  abscribing  to  phlogiston  a 
principle  of  levity, — in  other  words,  a  tendency  to  recede  from  the  earth  instead  of  fall- 
ing towards  it,  as  ponderable  bodies  do.  Such  an  assumption,  however  improbable  in 
itself,  would  of  com-se  suffice  for  its  immediate  purpose  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  accounting 
for  the  increase  in  weight  of  a  body  by  loss  of  phlogiston  ;  but  the  explanation  thus 
afforded  took  no  account  of  the  oxygen,  which  Lavoisier  had  shown  to  be  abstracted 
fr'om  the  air  and  added  to  the  burning  body.  Accordingly,  as  experiments  were  midti- 
plied,  and  it  was  shown  that  in  all  cases  of  combustion,  the  weight  of  the  product  was 
equal  to  the  weights  of  the  combining  bodies  taken  together,  the  phlogistic  theory 
gradually  lost  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  chemists,  and  was  ultimately  abandoned. 

At  the  time  of  Lavoisier,  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  combustions  taking  place 
in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas,  and  to  the  reduction  of  metallic  oxides  by  hydrogen  or 
carbon.  Chlorine  also,  then  called  oa-i/ muriatic  acid,  was  supposed  to  contain  oxygen; 
bromine  and  iodine  were  not  known.  Accordingly  it  was  natural  that  oxygen  should 
be  regarded  as  essentially  the  supporter  of  combustion,  the  bodies  which  burned 
in  it  being  called  combustibles.  Afterwards,  when  chlorine  was  shown  to  be  an  ele- 
mentary substance,  and  when  bromine  and  iodine  were  discovered,  and  metals,  &c., 
were  found  to  burn  in  their  vapours,  the  term  supporter  of  combustion  was  extended 
to  all  substances  capable  of  forming  vapours  in  which  others  can  bum ;  thus,  when 
copper-foil  burns  in  sulphur  vapour,  the  sulphur  may  be  called  the  supporter,  and  the 
copper  the  combustible.  But  since  the  same  substance  may  act  sometimes  as  a  com- 
bustible, sometimes  as  a  so-called  supporter, — e.g.  sulphur  as  a  combustible  with 
oxygen,  as  a  supporter  with  metals, — the  distinction  has  gradually  become  obsolete. 

The  development  of  heat  and  light  in  combustion  was  attributed,  on  Stahl's  theory, 
to  the  escape  of  phlogiston.  The  antiphlogistic  theory,  by  dwelling  chiefly  on  the 
ponderable  substance  produced  by  the  combustion,  and  the  relation  between  its 
weight  and  those  of  the  comliining  bodies,  tended  rather  to  divert  attention  from  the 
attendant  phenomena  of  light  and  heat,  and,  indeed,  was  somewhat  reproached  by  the 
adherents  of  the  older  theory  for  not  rendering  a  sufficient  account  of  those  pheno- 
mena. Lavoisier  attributed  the  heat  accompanying  combustion  t-o  the  separation  of 
the  latent  heat  of  the  oxygen  gas ;  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  extend  this  mode 
of  explanation  to  all  cases  of  chemical  combination,  in  which  gaseous  or  liquid  sub- 
stances pass  to  the  solid  state.  This,  however,  will  not  account  satisfactorily  for  the 
more  intense  evolution  of  heat  in  combustions  and  other  combinations :  for  the  latent 
heat  of  gases  and  liquids  is  small  in  comparison  with  such  developments  of  heat. 
Moreover,  in  many  instances,  the  combination  is  not  attended  with  condensation ;  e.  g. 
in  the  combustion  of  charcoal  or  sulphur  in  oxygen  gas,  and  of  hydrogen  in  chlorine 
gas;  or  again,  gaseous  products  are  formed  from  solid  bodies,  great  heat  being  at  the 
same  time  evolved,  as  in  the  explosion  of  nitre  with  charcoal,  &c. 

Neither  can  the  heat  of  combustion  be  generally  attributed  to  diminution  of  specific 
heat  in  the  resulting  compound ;  for  in  most  cases  the  atoms  of  simple  substances 
retain  their  original  specific  heat  when  they  enter  into  combination  (see  Axoinc 
Weights,  i.  472,  and  He.\t).  In  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  combination  is  attended 
with  an  actual  increase  of  specific  heat,  so  that  the  result  would  be  a  production  of 
cold,  if  heat  were  not  developed  from  some  other  cause. 

Thus,  1  lb.  of  hydrogen  gas,  of  specific  heat  3-293,  combines,  under  the  most  violent 
evolution  of  heat,  with  8  lbs.  of  oxygen  of  specific  heat  0  236,  producing  9  lbs.  of 

water  of  specific  heat  I'OOO,  whereas  calculation  gives      '^^^  ^ ^ '  ^  ^^^^  _  0-576  as 

the  mean  of  the  two  specific  heats.  If  then  water  had  a  specific  heat  =  0'576.  the 
quantity  of  sensible  heat  in  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  together  would  be  exactly 
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sufficient  to  bring  the  w:iter  formed  to  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  gases  them- 
selves ;  but  since  the  actual  specific  heat  of  water  is  1-000,  the  quantity  of  sensible 
heat  in  the  gases  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose ;  and  if  heat  were  not  developed 
from  some  other  cause  during  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  water  pro- 
duced would  be  much  colder  than  the  two  gases  before  combination. 

Berzelius,  on  reviewing  these  cu-cumstances,  justly  concluded  that  all  such  explana- 
tions of  the  origin  of  fire  are  defective.  He  supposed  that,  in  every  chemical  com- 
bination, there  is  a  neutralisation  of  opposite  electricities,  and  that  tlais  neutralisation 
produces  the  flame  or  fire,  in  the  same  way  as  it  produces  fii-e  in  the  discharges  of  the 
Leyden  phial  and  the  voltaic  battery,  and  in  thunder.  He  admitted,  however,  that 
this  hypothesis  does  not  aflford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  union  of  the  atoms 
after  the  discharge  has  taken  place.    (See  Chemical  Affinity,  i.  865.) 

A  more  satisfactory  explanation  is  that  advanced  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  viz.  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  heat  is  motion,  and  that  the  laws  of  its  com- 
munication are  precisely  the  same  as  the  laws  of  the  communication  of  motion  ;  that 
in  fact,  these  phenomena  are  analogous  to  those  of  light,  as  expounded  by  the  undu- 
latory  theory.  On  this  principle  we  may  explain  the  great  heat  pi'oduced  by  friction, 
and  in  explosions,  such  as  those  of  oxide  of  chlorine,  and  chloride  of  nitrogen,  cases  in 
which  heat  and  light  are  copiously  displayed,  at  the  same  time  that  great  enlargement 
of  volume  takes  place,  rendering  the  idea  of  the  extrusion  of  a  calorific  fluid  altogether 
inadmissible.  Whenever  the  chemical  forces  which  determine  either  composition  or 
decomposition  are  energetically  exercised,  the  phenomena  of  combustion,  which  are 
incandescence  with  a  change  of  properties,  are  exhibited.  In  all  cases,  the  heat  and 
light  depend  on  the  same  cause,  and  merely  indicate  the  energy  and  rapidity  of  the 
reciprocal  chemical  attractions.  No  peculiar  sulistance  or  phlogistic  essence  is  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  fire ;  but  it  is  a  general  result  of  the  actions  of  any  bodies 
possessed  of  energetic  chemical  attractions  or  different  electrical  relations ;  and  it  is 
produced  in  all  eases  in  which  an  intense  and  violent  motion  may  be  conceived  to  be 
communicated  to  the  particles  of  bodies. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  circumstances  whicli  favour  or  retard  combustion 
and  determine  the  nature  of  flame,  confining  our  attention  chiefly  to  cases  of  coniluis- 
tion  in  the  air.  For  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  we  are  indebted 
to  the  admirable  researches  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  (Phil.  Trans,  1817,  pp.  45  and 
77),  which  led  him  to  tlie  invention  of  the  Miner's  Safety-lamp.  Tlie  subject  nuiy  be 
treated  under  the  following  heads :  — 

1.  The  temperature  and  other  conditions  required  to  inflame  different  bodies. 

2.  The  nature  of  flame  and  the  relation  between  t  he  light  and  heat  which  compose  it. 

3.  The  causes  which  modify  and  extinguish  combustion. 

The  quantities  of  heat  evolved  in  tlie  combustion  of  different  bodies  will  be  more 
conveniently  considered  in  the  article  Heat  {q.  v.) 

I.  Conditions  of  Inflammability. 

But  few  substances  are  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  those  which  exhibit  this  capacity  lose  it  at  lower  tempera tui-es.  The  temperature 
required  to  bring  about  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  any  substance,  the  burning 
point,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  different,  not  only  for  different  substances,  but  even  for  the 
same  substance,  according  as  the  combustion  is  to  take  place  rapidly  or  slowly.  Thus, 
phosphorus  combines  slowly  with  oxygen,  or  exhibits  slow  combustion  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.), 
but  does  not  enter  into  rapid  combustion  till  raised  to  60°  C.  (140°  F.)  Charcoal  like- 
wise burns  slowly  below  a  red  heat.  Sulphur  takes  fire  in  the  air  at  about  285°  C. 
(550°  F.)  Most  other  elementary  bodies  require  to  be  heated  to  redness  before  they 
take  fire  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas.  Several  organo-nietallic  bodies,  as  zinc-methyl, 
cacodyl,  and  some  of  the  antimonides  of  ethyl  and  methyl,  take  fire  immediately  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Nitrogen  cannot  be  made  to  unite  with  oxygen  by  elevation  of 
temperature,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances  ;  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  not 
at  all  by  heat,-  only  by  substitution. 

Chlorine  unites  rapidly  with  hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  direct  sunshine,  produces  a  violent  explosion.  Many  metals  also  burn  when 
introduced  into  chlorine  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Bromine  and  iodine  unite  rapidly 
with  phosphorus  and  -ndth  several  metals,  especially  if  in  the  finely  divided  state,  at 
ordinary  temperatures  ;  but  in  a  tube  cooled  with  ice,  phosphorus  and  iodine  may  be 
brought  together  without  acting  on  each  otlier. 

Sulphur  unites  with  many  metals  at  a  red  heat,  the  combination  being  attended 
with  vivid  incandescence,  c.  g.  with  iron  and  copper. 

The  relative  inflammaliility  of  different  bodies  in  common  air  may  be  approximately 
estimated  by  fusing  a  series  of  globules  of  different  sizes  at  the  ends  of  thin  iron  wii-es, 
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and  lighting  a  number  of  very  small  flames  of  different  substances,  but  all  of  the 
same  size.  A  globule  j'g  of  an  inch  in  diameter  brouglit  near  an  oil  flame  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  will,  if  cold,  extinguish  it  at  the  distance  of  a  diameter.  The  size  of  the 
globule  required  to  extinguish  the  flame  will  afford  a  rough  measure  of  the  relative 
inflammability  of  the  burning  body.  The  combustibility  of  different  gases  may  also  be 
approximately  measured  by  the  sizes  of  the  masses  of  heated  bodies  required  to  set 
them  on  lire.  An  ii-on  wire  of  an  inch  thick  at  a  cherry-red  heat  wiU  inflame  hy- 
drogen, but  not  defiant  gas,  which,  however,  is  kindled  by  a  wire  |  of  an  inch  thick 
at  the  same  degree  of  heat.  A  wire  ^  of  an  inch  thick  must  be  heated  to  white- 
ness to  inflame  hydrogen,  but  it  will  kindle  phosphoretted  hydi'ogen  at  a  low  red  heat. 
Carbonic  oxide  takes  fire  in  the  air  by  contact  with  an  iron  wire  at  a  dull  red  heat ; 
but  the  fire-damp  of  mines  is  not  kindled  by  a  wire  of  an  inch  thick  heated  even 
to  whiteness.  (Davy.) 

Compression  of  the  air  does  not  appear  to  facilitate  combustion,  unless  it  takes  place 
rapidly,  and  is  consequently  attended  with  considerable  evolution  of  heat.  Thenard, 
however,  found  that  wood  does  not  take  fire  in  oxygen  gas  under  the  ordinary  pres- 
sure at  temperatures  below  350°  C,  but  under  a  pressure  of  2'6  met.  combustion 
begins  at  252°.  On  the  other  hand,  phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas  or  common  air  exhibits 
slow  combustion  at  a  temperature  which  is  lower  in  proportion  as  the  gas  or  air  is 
more  rarefied  ;  and  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  which,  under  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  requires  a  temperature  of  116-7°  C.  to  inflame  it,  does 
not  take  fire  at  118°  when  the  density  is  increased  to  fifteen  times  its  former  amount ; 
but  if  the  mixture,  contained  in  an  inclined  glass  tube  standing  over  mercury,  be  rarefied 
by  setting  the  tube  upright,  combustion  takes  place  at  20°.  Dobereiner  likewise 
found  (J.  pr.  Chem.  i.  114)  that  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen  gases  contained  in  a  detonating  tube  was  always  exploded  by  the  electrie 
spark,  if  the  tube  were  open  at  the  bottom,  or  merely  closed  with  water ;  but  not 
always  when  the  tube  was  closed  by  a  cork, — the  compression  appearing  to  offer  an 
obstacle  to  the  continuation  of  the  combustion. 

The  combination  of  oxygen  -with  inflammable  gases  and  vapours  is  greatly  facili- 
tated by  contact  with  pkitinum  and  certain  other  metals,  the  effect  depending  partly 
on  the  power  possessed  by  the  metal  of  condensing  the  gases  on  its  surface  or  within 
its  pores,  if  it  be  in  the  spongy  or  finely  divided  state,  partly  on  a  polarised  condition 
of  the  molecules  (see  Contact-action).  When  a  clean  plate  or  wire  of  platinum  is 
immersed  in  a  mixture  of  oxygen  (or  common  air)  and  a  combustible  gas,  a  slow  com- 
bustion takes  place  at  first,  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  solid  body  is  raised, — 
and  consequently,  the  process  of  combustion  is  not  only  sustained  but  actually  ac- 
celerated ;  and  at  length  the  temperature  of  the  solid  body  may  be  so  much  raised  as 
to  give  rise  to  rapid  combustion.  The  larger  the  surface  of  the  metal,  the  more 
powerful  is  its  action. 

It  was  observed  by  Sir  H.  Davy  that  a  mixture  of  oxygen  gas  or  common  air  with 
hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  olefiant  gas,  cyanogen,  or  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
alcohol,  ether,  rock-oil,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  is  brought  into  a  state  of  slow  coinliustion 
by  contact  with  thin  platinum  foil  or  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire  heated  to  a  tempe- 
rature short  of  redness, — that  the  heat  thus  developed  brings  the  platinum  to  a  state 
of  bright  ignition, — and  that,  with  certain  gases,  rapid  combustion  at  length  ensues. 
He  likewise  found,  as  had  been  previously  observed  by  Grotthus,  that  the  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  heated  not  quite  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube,  passed  in  a 
few  minutes  into  the  state  of  combination  and  formed  water,  without  sensible  evolu- 
tion of  light  and  heat.  Erman  showed  that  the  platinum  wire  requires  a  temperature 
of  only  60°  to  51°  C.  in  order  to  induce  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
E.  Davy  found  that  platinum-black  (platinum  in  a  state  of  division  stiU  finer  than  that 
of  spongy  platinum),  moistened  with  alcohol,  became  incandescent  in  the  air  and 
induced  combustion  of  the  alcohol.  Finally,  Dobereiner  discovered  that  freshly 
ignited  spongy  platinum  (as  it  remains  after  ignition  of  ammonio-ehloride  of  plati- 
num) excites,  even  in  the  cold,  first  the  slow,  and  then,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  rapid  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  gas  with  oxygen  or  atmo- 
spheric air.  It  appeai-s  from  the  experiments  of  Dobereiner,  Pleischl,  Dulong,  and 
Thenard,  that  this  property  is  possessed  (though  in  a  less  degi-ee,  so  that  in  most 
cases  the  temperature  must  be  raised,  though  never  to  the  burning  point)  by  other 
solid  substances,  both  metallic  and  non-metaUie,  e.c/.  palladium,  rhodium,  iridium, 
osmium,  gold,  silver,  cobalt,  nickel,  charcoal,  pumice-stone,  porcelain,  glass,  rock 
crystal,  and  fluor-spar. 

These  effects  may  be  shown  in  either  of  the  following  ways  : 

1.  Spongy  platinum  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  wire  is  suspended  within  a  glass  flask, 
which  is  then  exhausted  of  air  and  fiUed  with  the  mixture  of  oxygen  and  tlie  com- 
bustible gas. — 2.  The  gaseous  mixture  is  contained  in  a  vessel  standiug  over  mercui'y, 
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and  the  spcngy  platinum  fastened  to  a  wire  is  pushed  up  into  it:  or  a  piece  of  it  is 
simply  passed  up  by  itself  through  the  mercury  into  the  gas.  The  platinum  is  best 
prepared  for  this  purpose  by  forming  a  mixture  of  moistened  clay  and  ammonio- 
chloride  of  platinum,  or  of  sal-ammoniac  and  spongy  platinum,  into  balls,  and  heating 
them  gently  :  the  balls  thus  prepared  may  be  used  several  times. — 3.  The  mixture  of 
oxygen  or  air  with  the  combustible  gas  is  directed  on  the  spongy  platinum  contained 
in  a  glass  dish  or  a  funnel. — 4.  The  spongy  platinum  is  attached  to  a  fine  platinum 
wire  (for  this  purpose  the  platinum  wire  may  be  wound  into  a  spiral,  or  a  loose  net 
may  be  made  of  it ;  and  upon  tliis  a  portion  of  ammonio-chloride  of  platinum,  made 
into  a  thick  paste  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  may  be  fastened,  and  then  ignited) ; 
a  stream  of  the  combustilile  gas.  is  then  to  be  directed  upon  it :  the  gas  is  thus  brought 
in  contact  with  the  platinum  after  first  mixing  with  the  air. — 5.  Fine  platinum  wire 
is  wound  from  three  to  eight  times  in  a  spiral  form  round  a  thin  glass  rod  or  an  iron 
wire,  the  turns  of  the  spiral  being  kept  very  close  together:  it  is  then  removed,  and 
inserted  by  its  lower  extremity  into  the  end  of  a  glass  tube,  from  which  the  combus- 
tible gas  issues  into  the  air; — or  the  lower  turns  of  the  spiral  are  fixed  round  the  wick 
of  a  lamp  fed  with  a  combustible  and  volatile  liquid,  such  as  alcohol,  ether,  or  a  vola- 
tile oil ;  or  again,  the  end  of  the  ^\rire  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  wick  or  into  a 
capillary  tube  into  which  the  liquid  rises.  This  arrangement  serves  for  the  lamp 
without  flame  or  glow-lamp  (i.  7-1).  It  is  u.sual  to  set  fire  to  the  vapour,  and  let  it 
burn  till  the  platinum  wire  becomes  red-hot ;  then,  when  the  flame  is  blo\ra  out,  the 
wire  continues  to  glow.  — 6.  A  triangle  of  fine  platinum  foil  is  cemented  by  one  of  its 
corners  into  a  thin  glass  rod,  which  serves  for  a  liandle,  and  lield  over  the  aperture  (in 
some  cases  after  being  heated)  from  which  the  combustible  gas  issues  into  the  air, — 
or  else  over  a  volatile  liquid,  such  as  alcohol  or  ether.  The  greater  the  purity  of  the 
ammonio-chloride,  the  more  efficient  is  tlie  spongy  platinum  prepared  from  it.  As 
with  platinum,  so  also  with  the  other  metals  above  named. 

Effect  of  mechanical  division. — Many  finely  divided  substances  are  capable  of  burn- 
ing at  comparatively  low  temperatures,  as  shown  by  the  following  experiments :  — 
When  oxide  of  nickel,  cobalt,  or  iron  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  gas  at  a  temperature  of 
about  360"^  C,  or  not  quite  amounting  to  redness,  or  when  oxalate  of  iron  is  heated  in 
close  vessels  not  quite  to  redness,  whereby  the  iron  is  reduced,  the  metallic  powder  thus 
<i!itained  burns  with  a  glimmering  light  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. If  the  heat  during  the  reduction  be  raised  to  redness,  or  if  the  metal  re- 
duced at  a  heat  below  redness  be  afterwards  ignited  in  liydrogen  gas,  it  will  no  longer 
cxliibit  spontaneous  combustibility,  possibly,  because  tlie  metal  when  thus,  strongly 
licated  agglomerates  in  denser  masses  :  but  if  a  quantity  of  alumina  or  glucina  be  mixed 
with  the  metallic  oxide, — by  mixing  the  solution  with  that  of  the  salt  of  alumina  or 
gliu'ina,  and  precipitating  by  an  alkali, — the  metal,  when  reduced  by  hydrogen,  even  at 
a  i-ed  heat  (provided  the  heat  has  not  been  very  intense),  takes  fire  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  as  readily  as  that  which  has  been  reduced  at  a.  lower  temperature, — possibly, 
because  the  interposition  of  the  earths,  which  are  not  reduced  by  the  hydrogen,  pre- 
vents the  particles  of  metal  from  welding  together.  Copper  reduced  by  hydrogen  gas 
at  a  very  moderate  heat  was  likewise  observed  on  one  occasion  to  become  covered,  on 
exposure,  with  a  film  of  oxide,  without  however  taking  fire.  Iron  reduced  by  hydrogen 
gas  absorbs  several  times  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  it  thereby  loses  its  inflamma- 
bility, which,  however,  it  recovers  by  being  again  heated  in  hydrogen  gas.  This  pro- 
perty of  spontaneous  inflammability  may  be  explained  in  two  different  ways:  1.  The 
metal  reduced  by  hydrogen  retains  a  portion  of  tliis  gas  enclosed  among  its  particles  ; 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  induces  combination  between  this  substance  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  (after  the  manner  of  Dcibereiner's  process),  and  tlie  great  heat 
evolved  in  this  combination  causes  the  metal  to  take  fire.  Against  this,  however,  it 
may  be  alleged  that  iron  reduced  from  the  oxalate  cannot  contain  hydrogen  gas  en- 
closed amongst  its  particles  (it  may,  however,  contain  carbonic  oxide);  and  even  when 
the  metal  is  thrown  into  water,  and  the  water  driven  off  by  evaporation,  spon- 
taneous combustion  is  still  produced  by  contact  of  air. — 2.  The  metal  wlien  exijosed 
to  the  air  absorbs  the  air  mechanically,  just  as  any  porous  body  would  do  (and  pos- 
sibly it  may  absorb  oxygen  with  peculiar  avidity) ;  and  the  heat  developed  by  this 
mechanical  absorption  gives  rise  to  the  combustion.  If  the  metal  has  been  previously 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  of  which  perhaps  it  absorbs  a  larger  quantity  than 
of  oxygen,  it  does  not  become  heated  by  contact  with  the  air  (Magnus).  Wiihler 
likewise  found  that  intimate  mixtures  of  charcoal  and  reduced  metals  often  possess 
the  property  of  taking  fire  at  a  red  heat. 

The  spontaneous  combustion  of  other  porous  substances,  such  as  charcoal-powder  or 
small  coal,  and  especially  of  masses  of  tow,  cotton,  or  rags  saturated  with  oil,  takes  place 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  substance  absorbs  and  condenses  the  air  within  its  pores ; 
oxidation  then  commences  immediately  and  raises  the  temperatia-e,  which  again 
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accelerates  the  oxidation ;  and  thus  the  process  goes  on  with  continually  increasing 
rapidity,  till  at  length  the  mass  bursts  into  flame.  The  low  conducting  power  of  such 
a  porous  mass  greatly  facihtates  the  combustion,  by  preventing  the  dissipation  of  the 
heat  generated.  Instances  are  known  of  olive  oil  igniting  upon  sawdust ;  of  greasy 
rags  from  butter,  heaped  together,  taking  fire  within  a  period  of  twenty- four  hours  ;  of 
the  spontaneous  combustion  of  tape-measures,  which  are  covered  with  an  oil-varnish, 
when  heaped  together ;  and  even  of  an  oil-skin  umbrella  put  away  in  a  damp  state. 
The  presence  of  moisture  greatly  promotes  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  porous  materials, 
such  as  hay  or  coal-dust,  the  water  probably  supplying  oxygen  to  the  combustible 
matter.  (See  Graham' s  Report  on  the  cause  of  the  fire  in  the  "  Amazon."  Chem.  Soc. 
Qu.  J.  V.  34.) 

II.  Nature  of  Flame. 

The  fire  which  accompanies  the  process  of  combustion  appears  either  as  Glow  or 
Incandescence,  when  the  burning  body  does  not  become  gaseous  before  combustion,  or 
as  Flame,  when  the  burning  body  is  previously  converted  into  gas  or  vapour.  In  the 
former  case,  the  heat  evolved  at  the  sui-face  of  contact  of  the  oxygen  and  the  com- 
bustible body,  charcoal  or  iron  for  example,  heats  the  body  and  causes  it  to  glow  with 
various  degrees  of  brightness,  according  to  the  temperature.  Feebly  glowing  coals 
emit  a  didl  red  light  {cherry-red  heat  or  dull  red  heat) ;  when  more  strongly  heated, 
they  emit  a  yellowish-red  light  {bright  or  full  red  heat) :  at  still  higher  temperatures, 
a  yellow  light  {dull  or  commencing  white  heat) ;  then  a  yellowish,  then  a  greenish,  and 
lastly  a  bluish-white,  intensely  dazzling  light  {bright,  full,  or  dazzling  white  heat). 

When  the  combustible  body  is  in  the  gaseous  form,  either  originally  or  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heat  required  to  set  it  on  fire,  the  mixture  of  this  gas  with  the  oxj'gen 
and  the  products  of  the  combustion  constitutes  flame,  which  is,  in  fact,  gaseous  matter 
heated  to  incandescence.  If  the  combustible  gas  or  vapour,  and  the  oxygen  or  air  are 
uniformly  mixed  before  ignition,  the  combustion  takes  the  form  of  an  explosion,  com- 
bination taking  place  at  once  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  gaseous  matter,  which  conse- 
quently appears  equally  luminous  throughout.  A  similar  effect  takes  place  when  a  com- 
bustible substance,  such  as  sulphur  or  charcoal,  is  intimately  mixed  with  a  nitrate, 
chlorate,  or  other  solid  substance  which  readily  gives  up  oxygen :  if  the  temperature  of 
such  a  mixture  be  raised  to  the  burning  point  at  one  spot  by  friction,  percussion,  or 
the  contact  of  a  hot  body,  the  ignition  of  the  first  few  particles  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  next,  and  then  the  action  is  propagated  in  an  inappreciably  short  space  of  time 
throughout  the  whole  mass,  producing  a  sudden  and  violent  evolution  of  gas,  occupying 
many  thousand  times  the  volume  of  the  original  solid  mixture.  The  noise  attending 
the  explosion  arises  fi'om  the  violent  concussion  of  the  surrounding  air  produced  by 
the  sudden  expansion  of  the  biu'ning  gases. 

But  when  the  combustible  gas  or  vapour  issues  from  an  orifice  or  a  wick  into  the 
air,  or  into  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  the  combustion  takes  place  gradually  at  the 
surface  of  contact  of  the  two  gases,  and  a  flame  is  produced,  consisting  of  an  inner 
dark  and  less  heated  space  fiUed  with  the  combustible  gas,  and  a  glowing  envelope 
marldng  the  boundary  at  which  tlie  combustible  gas  and  the  oxygen  come  in  contact 
and  unite.  That  such  is  really  the  structure  of  flame  may  be  shown  by  placing  a 
piece  of  phosphorus  on  the  wick  of  a  burning  spirit  lamp,  the  phosphorus  not  taking 
fii'e  till  it  is  pushed  outwards.  If  a  piece  of  phosphorus  be  placed  on  a  wooden 
support  in  the  middle  of  a  basin  filled  with  alcohol,  and  the  alcohol  be  set  on  fire,  the 
phosphorus  melts,  but  does  not  take  fire  till  the  alcohol  is  burnt  awaj'  or  extinguished, 
or  till  the  flame  is  blown  on  one  side,  or  air  directed  upon  the  phosphorus  by  means 
of  the  blowpipe.  In  a  similar  manner,  a  lighted  candle  will  go  out  when  placed  in 
the  midst  of  an  alcohol  flame. 

The  brightness  or  illuminating  power  of  flame  depends,  not  only  on  the  degree  of 
heat,  but  likewise  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  solid  particles  which  may  act  as 
radiant  points.  A  flame  containing  no  such  particles  emits  but  a  feeble  light,  even  if 
its  temperature  is  the  highest  possible — the  flame  of  hydrogen  gas,  for  example.  But 
in  flames  which  do  contain  solid  particles,  the  brightness  increases  with  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  these  particles  are  raised.  Solid  particles  in  a  flame  sometimes  arise 
from  the  combination  of  the  combustible  body  with  oxygen,  c.  g.  phospihoric  acid  or 
oxide  of  zinc  in  tlie  combustion  of  phosphorus  or  zinc ;  sometimes,  when  the  burning' 
body  is  an  organic  hydrocarbon  in  the  gaseous  state,  they  consist  of  particles  of 
carbon  in  the  form  of  soot,  separated  in  the  interior  of  the  flame  by  the  heat  of  the 
burning  envelope.  A  duU  flame  becomes  brighter  by  the  introduction  of  a  solid  body 
in  a  finely  divided  state. 

The  following  substances  give  a  dull  flame :  hydrogen  gas,  carbonic  oxide  gas,  sul- 
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phur,  selenium,  arsenie,  alcoliol  — and  likewise  coal-gas  wlien  it  is  mixed  vnth  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  air  to  cause  it  to  burn  without  deposition  of  soot :  phosphorus 
also  burns  with  a  dull  flame  in  chlorine  gas,  because  the  chloride  of  phosphorus,  which 
is  the  product  of  the  combustion,  remains  in  the  gaseous  state  (H.  Davy).  When  a 
spiral  of  platinum  wire  or  a  piece  of  asbestos  is  held  in  either  of  these  flames,  or  some 
powdered  oxide  of  zinc  thrown  into  it,  the  solid  matter  immediately  becomes  white, 
and  emits  a  vivid  light  (II.  Davy).  Paper  soaked  in  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium 
and  Inirnt  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  leaves  a  white  network  of  aslies,  which,  when 
held  in  the  feeblest  alcohol  flame,  emits  a  brilliant  light.  (Talbot,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  iii 
114.) 

If  alcohol  vapour  be  projected  from  one  set  of  tubes,  and  oxygen  gas  from  anotlier 
set,  upon  a  ball  of  quickhme.  having  a  stem  by  whicli  it  is  fastened  to  a  wire,  the 
alcoliol  burning  in  the  oxygen  gas  heats  the  ball  to  the  most  dazzling  whiteness  ;  so 
that  the  light,  when  reflected  by  a  concave  mirror  placed  beliind  it,  is  plainly  visible 
at  tlie  distance  of  68  miles.  Zirconia  gives  a  light  somewhat  less  powerful  than  that 
of  lime;  that  produced  by  magnesia  is  only  half  as  strong.  (Drummond,  Ed.  J. 
of  Sc.  5,  319.)  By  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  (i.  613)  lime  is  rendered  much  more 
brightly  luminous  tlian  by  alcohol  and  oxygen  gas.  Supposing  the  intensity  of  light 
of  a  wax  candle  =  1,  that  emitted  by  a  cylinder  of  lime  whose  circumference  is  one- 
fifth  of  that  of  the  flame  of  the  candle,  is  equal  to  153  when  it  is  ignited  by  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  flame  ;  to  76,  in  the  flame  of  ether  and  oxygen  ;  to  69,  in  that  of  alcohol 
and  oxygen;  and  to  19,  in  that  of  coal-gas  and  oxygen.  Unburut  chalk,  white  clay, 
and  magnesia,  give  much  less  light  than  burnt  chalk. 

A  In-iyht  flame  is  produced  by  the  following  bodies  :  — 

1.  Those  which  in  combination  with  oxygen  form  a  solid  compound:  phosphorus, 
potassium,  antimony,  bismuth,  zinc,  and  most  other  metals.  (Davy.) 

2.  Compounds  containing  carbon,  from  which  a  portion  of  tlie  carbon  is  separated 
in  the  form  of  soot,  by  the  heat  produced  at  the  part  where  the  combustion  actually  takes 
place,  the  separated  carbon  being  first  brought  to  a  state  of  vivid  incandescence,  and 
subsequently  burnt  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  oxygen.  This  is  the  case  with 
mar.sh-gas,  olefiant  gas,  ether,  volatile  oils,  fats,  resins,  &c.  (H,  Davy).  The  flame  of 
alcohol  may  like^vise  be  rendered  bright  by  the  presence  of  any  substance  wliich 
causes  the  carbon  to  separate  from  it.  Thus,  chlorine  gas  mixed  with  the  flame  of 
alcohol  increases  its  luminosity,  because,  by  combining  with  the  hydrogen,  it  causes  a 
deposition  of  solid  carbon.  Vapour  of  dioxide  of  osmium  likewise  gives  luminosity 
to  the  flame  of  alcohol,  by  giving  up  osmium  and  separating  carbon  from  the  alcoliol. 
To  produce  this  effect,  a  piece  of  osmium  is  laid  on  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  platinum- 
foil,  and  the  foU  held  over  the  alcohol  flame,  so  that  the  osmium  may  burh,  and  the 
vapours  of  the  oxide  may  mix  with  the  vapour  of  alcohol  (Berzelius).  The  flame 
of  liydrogen  or  marsh-gas  may  be  rendered  bright  by  passing  the  gas  tlirougli  coal-tar 
naphtha,  rock-oil,  or  some  other  volatile  hydrocarbon,  the  vapour  of  which  tlien  mixes 
with  the  gas  and  brightens  the  flame  by  the  separation  of  its  carbon. 

On  the  contrary,  by  mixing  a  jet  of  carbonaceous  gas  or  vapoiu*  with  oxygen,  as  in 
Bunsen's  gas-burner,  in  which  air  is  admitted  just  above  the  point  where  the  stream 
of  gas  enters  the  burner,  so  that  the  gas  and  air  become  well  mixed  before  they  reach 
the  oriflce,  a  complete  combustion  of  the  carbon  is  obtained,  and  only  gaseous  products 
are  formed,  the  result  being  a  very  hot  smokeless  flame  of  feeble  luminosity.  A 
similar  flame  is  obtained  by  laying  a  sheet  of  wire-gauze  on  the  top  of  tlie  chimney 
of  an  Argand  gas-burner,  and  setting  flre  to  the  gas  above  the  gauze.  The  gas  then 
becomes  well  mixed  with  air  in  passing  up  the  chimney,  and  the  carbon  is  completely 
biu-ned  as  before. 

The  more  slowly  a  carbonaceous  substance  is  burned,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of 
carbon  separated  from  it;  the  brightness  of  the  flame  is,  however,  diminished  in  the 
same  proportion,  because  the  particles  of  carbon  are  less  strongly  heated.  On  the 
contrary,  the  quicker  the  combustion,  the  smaller  is  the  quantity  of  carbon  separated  ; 
but  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  raised  is  so  much  the  higher,  and  consequently  it 
emits  a  brighter  light. 

The  flame  of  highly  carbonised  sulistances,  such  as  a  wax  or  tallow  candle,  consists 
of  four  parts,  as  represented  in  flg.  129.  «,  a  dark  inyicr  cone,  surrounding  the  wick, 
and  consisting  of  the  combustible  gas  and  vapour  issuing  therefrom,  mixed  with  atmo- 
splieric  nitrogen  and  the  products  of  combustion,  viz.  water  and  the  oxides  of  carbon  ; 
h,  a  Ucjht  blue  zone  at  the  bottom  of  the  flame,  and  reaching  a  little  way  up  the  inner 
cone.  In  this  part,  the  combustible  matter  of  the  inner  cone  comes  in  contact  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  not  yet  rarefied  by  tlie  heat,  and  is  completely  biu'ned  just  as  in 
the  inner  blowpipe-flame  (i.  613),  producing  a  light  of  the  same  bright  blue  colour, 
c,  a  liiijhly  h(/iiii>oii.<f  cv?;f  surrounding  the  dark  inner  cone.  In  this  part,  the  su|iply  of 
oxygen  is  not  sufficient,  excepting  at  the  outer  surface,  for  the  complete  combustion 
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of  the  carbon,  wliieh  is  therefore  separated  in  minute  solid  particles,  and  these  being 
strongly  heated  by  the  combustion,  become  highly  incandescent :  if  a  cold 
Fig.  129.  body  be  introduced  into  the  flame,  these  particles  of  carbon  are  deposited 
as  soot,  d,  the  mantle,  a  feebly  luminous,  yellowish  cone  surrounding  the 
entire  flame,  excepting  just  at  the  bottom,  and  consisting  of  atmospheric 
air  heated  to  incandescence,  and  mixed  with  the  final  products  of  the 
combustion.  This  part  of  the  flame  is  often  confounded  with  the  blue 
zone,  from  which,  however,  it  is  really  distinct.  The  best  mode  of  ob- 
serving it  is  to  cut  out  a  piece  of  cardboard  of  nearly  the  shape  of  the 
flame,  and  hold  it  at  such  a  distance  from  the  eye  as  just  to  hide  the  lumi- 
nous cone. 

The  flame  of  an  Argand  lamp,  which  is  supplied  with  air  within  as  well 
as  without,  may  be  compared  to  the  flame  of  an  ordinary  lamp  or  candle 
flattened  out,  and  then  bent  into  a  cylinder.  It  contains  the  same  parts 
as  the  conical  flame,  but  from  the  form  of  the  wick,  the  dark  zone  is  ne- 
cessarily very  thin. 

The  composition  of  the  flame  of  wax  and  tallow  burning  from  a  wick 
has  been  accurately  investigated  by  Hilgard  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcii. 
129;  Jahresb.  f.  Ohem.  1854,  p.  287).  The  lamp  used  in  the  experi- 
ments consisted  of  a  shallow  cylinder  containing  the  fuel,  and  having  in 
its  axis  a  glass  tube,  over  the  upper  end  of  which  the  cylindrical  wick  was 
drawn.  Through  this  tube,  which  was  capable  of  sliding  up  and  down, 
a  narrower  tube  connected  at  its  lower  end  with  an  aspirator  passed 
upwards  into  the  flame.  This  narrow  tube  was  attached  to  the  outer  tube 
by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  connecter,  in  such  a  manner  that  no  air  could 
pass  through  the  wide  tube  into  the  flame.  By  this  arrangement,  the  gases  could  be 
collected  at  any  required  height  in  the  flame ;  they  then  passed  through  a  series  of 
condensers,  and  finally  into  a  glass  tube  in  which  they  were  sealed  up  for  examination. 

In  the. following  table,  the  composition  of  the  gases  at  different  heights  (in  milli- 
metres) above  (  +  )  and  below  ( - )  the  edge  of  the  wick  is  given  in  percentages  by 
volume ;  the  symbol  C'H'  includes  ethylene  and  the  hydrocarbons  polymeric  with  it. 
X  denotes  the  weight  of  liquid  and  solid  matter  condensed  from  a  litre  of  the  flame- 
gas. 

Composition  of  Wax  and  Tallow  flames. 
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The  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  interior  of  the  flame  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  air  entered  the  flame  in  a  nearly  horizontal  direction,  especially  at  the 
lower  part.  The  proportion  of  nitrogen  is  a  minimum  at  2mm.  above  the  edge  of  the 
■wick,  cliiefly  because  the  greater  heat  and  increasing  amount  of  decomposition  in  this 
part  of  the  flame  produce  a  larger  amount  of  permanent  gases.  The  quantity  of 
carbonic  anhydride  is  nearly  inversely  proportional  to  that  of  the  hydrocarbons,  C°H"°. 
When  the  nitrogen  is  deducted,  the  sums  of  the  amounts  of  carbonic  anhydride,  ethy- 
lene, &c.,  and  carbonic  oxide  are  nearly  constant.  The  total  quantity  of  these  three 
gases  appears  to  alter  but  slightly  from  the  bottom  of  the  flame  to  a  height  of  7mm.  or 
8mm  ;  at  a  greater  height,  it  appears  to  increase,  in  consequence  of  the  excess  of  the 
products  of  oxidation. 

The  inner  cone  of  the  flame  contains  the  unburnt  gases  issuing  from  the  wick, 
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Fig.  130. 


mixed  witli  atmospliprie  nitrogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  water,  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  going  on  in  the  outer  cone,  but  no  free  oxi/grv,  tliat  gas  being 
completely  converted  into  the  products  just  mentioned  in  passing  through  the  outer 
cone.  The  composition  of  the  gases  at  diiferent  heights  of  the  flame  is  determined 
by  the  natural  action  of  the  combustible  gases  in  the  inner  cone  and  the  oxidised 
products  proceeding  from  the  outer  part. 

The  luminous  envelope  surrounding  the  inner  cone  varies  In  composition  from  with- 
out inwards,  the  outer  portion  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  free  oxygen 
which  gradually  diminishes  as  it  penetrates  inwards.  The  thickness  of  the  luminous 
envelope  increases  towards  tlie  upper  part  of  the  flame,  because  this  portion  contains 
the  oxiilised  products  ascending  from  below,  in  addition  to  those  directly  formed 
there,  so  that  the  proportion  of  combustible  gases  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flame  is  less, 
the  combustion  is  slower,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  can  penetrate  to  a  greater  deptli ; 
hence  the  luminous  envelope  diminishes  in  briglitness  and  increases  in  thickness  from 
below  upwards,  and  near  the  apex  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  solid  cone.  The 
reducing  part  of  the  flame  is  at  the  sm-face  of  contact  of  the  inner  cone  and  the  luminous 
envelope. 

The  flames  of  combustible  bodies  which  do  not  undergo  the  decompositions  above 
described,  differ  considerably  in  composition  from  those  of  wax  or  tallow.  The  luminous 
cone  is  often  absent,  more  rarely  the  mantle :  the  inner  cone  is  of  course  always  pre- 
sent, and  the  blue  zone  is  almost  always  represented  by 
the  part  where  tlie  still  undiluted  combustible  gas  comes 
in  contact,  at  a  comparatively  low  temjierature,  with  aii 
containing  its  full  amount  of  oxygen.  The  flame  of  car- 
bonic  oxide  exhibits  a  distinct  dark  cone  (consisting  of 
unburnt  gas),  a  dark  blue  zone,  and  a  yellowish-red  mantle 
not  sharply  defined  from  the  sun'ounding  air.  The  flame 
of  sulphur  has  a  blue  zone  at  the  bottom  and  a  violet- 
reddish  mantle,  the  colour  with  which  sulphur-vapour 
liuvus  when  previously  strongly  heated.  In  the  alcohol- 
flame  {fig.  130)  the  inner  cone  a  is  very  large,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  volatility  of  the  combustible  substance :  the 
luminous  cone  b  is  small,  because  there  is  but  little  carbon 
separated  ;  and  the  mantle  d  appears  very  much  developed, 
liecause  the  eye  is  not  dazzled  by  a  bright  luminous  cone. 

The  composition  of  the  flame  oi coal-gas  has  been  ex- 
amined by  Landolt  (Pogg.  Ann.  xeix.  .S89),  by  a  method 
similar  to  that  above  described  for  the  wax  and  tallow 
flames.  The  gas,  properly  purified  from  carbonic  acid, 
oxygen,  and  aqueous  vapour,  was  passed,  under  pressure 
of  a  column  of  water,  17  Paris  L'nes  high,  into  a  brass  box, 
having  at  the  top  a  circular  aperture  7mm.  -ndde,  and  a  tube  of  nearly  the  same  diameter 
passing  tightly  through  the  bottom,  and  terminating  on  a  level  with  the  circular 
opening,  so  that  the  gas  was  made  to  issue  through  the  narrow  ring-shaped  slit  thus 
formed.  A  tube  connected  with  an  aspirator  passed  up  through  the  brass  tube  into 
the  flame,  as  in  Hilgard's  experiments.  The  flame  was  protected  from  draughts  of 
air  by  a  glass  cylinder  suspended  over  it  and  reaching  to  witliin  20mm.  of  the  burner; 
it  was  from  95  to  lOOnim.  high  when  burning  freely,  and  from  85  to  95mm.  while  gas 
was  being  di-awn  out  of  it.  The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  the  purified 
coal-gas  (L)  introduced  into  tlie  burner,  and  that  of  the  flame-gas,  at  various  heights, 
D  mm.,  above  the  ring-shaped  aperture,  iu  percentages  by  volume  (F). 

Composition  of  Coal-gas  flame. 


D      .      .  . 

0mm. 

lOnini. 

20mm. 

30mm. 

40mm. 

50inm. 

I. 

F 

L 

F 

L 

F 

L 

F 

L 

F 

L 

F 

Hydrogen 

■■v.)-m 

20-.34 

41-01 

12-4.5 

44-00 

2-23 

44  00 

4  99 

41 -.37 

3-43 

41-37 

2-,'i9 

Marsh-gas 

Sli-.ll 

40  71 

1 4 

38  40 

11-2 

.38  41) 

6-92 

38  30 

2-82 

38-30 

0-79 

Carbonic  oxide 

4!I5 

6 -SO 

7-f,4 

11-71 

•'i-73 

5-71 

5-73 

4- 08 

■■S-SG 

5-2fi 

.V.'jfi 

5'4ri 

Ethylene  . 

4  04 

3  8(1 

hW 

3-.'>9 

4-13 

i-8i; 

4-13 

1-.S5 

5-on 

0-911 

.■j-DII 

0-(iO 

Tetrylene 

21^ 

2-18 

2 

3  14 

1-34 

3  14 

1-00 

4-34 

0  77 

4  34 

0  ."is 

Oxygen  . 

OTiO 

O-Oo 

0  19 

Nitrogen  , 
Carbonic  acid  . 

8  on 

'2B-10 

2-75 

32-20 

4-23 

hi  2S 

4-23 

.5918 

5  43 

i;4  01 

5  43 

1-74 

0-58 

l-9."i 

0-37 

4-11 

0-37 

4-81 

701 

Water 

7  48 

9 -06 

1.V79 

11,-87 

17-19 

IC.-39 

T098 
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From  these  results,  Landolt  has  calculated  the  proportions  of  coal-gas  and  air  which 
by  their  mutual  action  form  the  several  parts  of  the  flame-gas.  The  results  are  some- 
what discordant,  according  as  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  or  nitrogen  is  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  calculation  ;  Tmt  tlie  most  probable  results  are  given  in  the  following  table,  in 
which  A  denotes  the  volumes  of  atmospheric  air  which  have  mixed  with  100  vols,  coal- 
gas  to  produce  the  flame-gas  at  the  several  heights,  D,  indicated  in  the  first  line. 
100  -I-  A  =  M  volumes  of  this  unburnt  gaseous  mixture  yield,  after  combustion,  V 
volumes  of  flame-gas.  The  composition  of  the  M  volumes  of  unburnt  gaseous  mixture 
and  of  the  V  volumes  of  flame-gas  produced  by  their  combustion  are  given  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  table. 

Composition  of  Coal-gas  flame. 


D     .      .  . 

Omm. 

10mm. 

20mm. 

30mm. 

40mm. 

50mm. 

A       .       .  . 
iVI       .       .  . 
V       .      .  . 

27-08 
127-OS 
111-41 

45-43 
140-43 
120-09 

172-76 
272-76 
245-96 

227-73 
3-7-73 
311-37 

S35-30 
435-30 
4-22-59 

381 -f.G 
481-66 
461-23 

M 

V 

M 

V 

M 

V 

M 

V 

M 

V 

M 

V 

Hydrogen  . 
Marsh-gas  . 
Carbonic  oxide  . 
Kt-hvlene  . 
TeLrylene  . 
Oxygen 
Nitrogen  . 
'^arhonic  acid  . 
Water 

30-30' 

4-95 
4-04 
3-ir> 
.rr,7 
•29-41 

22-fi6 
33-77 

7-  34 
4-2:f 
3  06 

n-6'; 

29-41 
1-94 

8-  34 

41-04 
40-71 
7-(i4 
5-10 
-2-18 
9-52 
38-66 

14-95 
30-20 
14-07 
4-31 
3-18 
0-78 
3'*'C6 
2-:i4 
11-60 

44-00 
38-40 
5-73 
4-13 
3-14 
36-21 
140  78 
0-37 

5-49 
28-34 
14-05 
4-58 
.■)-29 
0  47 
140-78 
10-11 
38-85 

44 -00 
38-40 
5-73 
4-13 
3-14 
47-73 
184-23 
0-37 

|r-54 

21-55 
14  5K 
4  83 
3-11 

1 84-23 
14-98 
52-55 

41-37 

38-80 
.V56 
5-10 
4-34 
70  28 
■270-45 

14-50 
11-92 
22-24 
3  80 
3-25 

•270-46 
23  76 
72.67 

41-37 
38-30 
6-56 
.5-00 
4-34 
79-99 
307-10 

1 1  -95 
3  64 

25- 1 4 
2  77 
2-68 

307-10 
32-34 
75-61 

1 

127 -OS 

111-41 

145-43 

i-0-:i- 

272-76 

245-9r; 

3-/7-73 

311-37 

435-30 

422-69 

481-66 

461-2; 

The  sudden  increase  in  the  quantity  of  air  mixing  with  the  combustible  gas  between 
the  heights  of  10  and  20mm.,  is  attributed  by  Landolt  to  the  effect  of  the  glass  cylinder. 
The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  does  not  increase  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  flame 
so  rapidly  as  might  be  expected,  probably  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  that  gas  to 
carbonic  oxide  by  the  the  ignited  carbon  in  the  flame ;  hence  also  the  sudden  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  oxide  between  the  heights  of  30  and  40mm.  The  quantities  of 
the  several  combustible  gases  in  the  flame  diminish  from  below  upwards,  at  rates  propor- 
tional to  theii-  combustibility.  From  0  to  20mm.  the  decrease  of  the  hydrogen  is  the  most 
rapid  ;  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  this  gas  in  the  flame  above  the  height  of  20min. 
is  prolsably  due  to  the  reducing  action  of  the  ignited  carbon  in  the  aqueous  vapour. 
The  marsh-gas  diminishes  more  slowly,  and  the  heavy  hydrocarbons  still  more  slowly, 
the  latter  indeed  remaining  nearly  unaltered  in  the  flame  up  to  40mm.,  and  burning  only 
in  the  higher  part. 

The  brightest  light  was  found  to  be  given  out  by  the  part  of  the  flame  a  little  above 
the  top  of  the  dark  cone.  In  a  gas-flame  100mm.  high,  in  which  the  dark  cone  reached 
to  about  6omm.,  the  highest  part  was  at  70mm.,  and  supposing  the  brightness  of  this 
part  =100,  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  flame  was  found  to  be  as  follows  : 

Height  above  burner 
Brightness  at  the  edge  . 
Brightness  in  the  middle 

The  size  of  a  flame  is  greater  in  proportion  as  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  is  re- 
quired to  consume  a  given  volume  of  the  rising  combustible  gas,  and  also  as  the  sur- 
rounding oxygen  is  mixed  or  combined  to  a  greater  extent  with  foreign  gases ;  for,  in 
that  case,  the  combustible  gas  must  present  a  larger  circumference,  and  a  greater  nmnber 
of  points  of  contact  to  the  oxygen,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  consumed  as  fast  as 
it  is  supplied. 

When  different  combustible  gases  aie  made  to  flow  from  a  jet,  in  streams  of  given 
strength,  into  oxygen  gas  and  mixtures  containing  it,  the  following  effects  are  observed  : 
Hydrogen  gas  gives  a  much  smaller  flame  than  olefiaut  gas  (1  volume  of  hydrogen  re- 
quires half  a  volume  of  oxygen,  and  1  volume  of  olefiant  gas  requii-es  3  volumes  of  oxygen 
to  burn  it).  Hydrogen  gas  mixed  with  nitrogen  gives  a  still  smaller  flame  than  pure 
hydrogen.  The  flame  of  hydrogen  gas  in  oxygen  is  smaller  tlian  that  of  the  same  gas 
in  air ;  but  there  is  this  anomaly  observed,  that  hydi-ogen  gives  a  smaller  fliame  in  air 
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fhan  it  does  in  chlorine  or  nitrous  oxide  gas, —  although  one  volume  of  hydrogen  gas 
requires  2  4  volumes  of  air  and  only  1  volume  of  chlorine  or  of  nitrous  oxide  gas.  This 
peculiarity  is  probably  due  to  the  different  degrees  of  diffusibility  of  the  gases  through 
each  other. 

The  colour  of  the  flame  depends  partly  on  its  temperature,  partly  on  the  nature  of 
the  substances  contained  in  it. 

Cold  carbonic  oxide  gas  gives  a  blue  flame  in  burning;  but  if  it  has  previously  been 
heated,  it  gives  a  yellowish  red  flame.  Hydrogen  and  other  gases,  which  in  bmming 
evolve  more  heat  than  is  evolved  by  carbonic  oxide,  exhibit  a  yellowish  red  flame  even 
when  set  on  fire  in  the  cold.  But  when  hydrogen  gas  issues  from  a  fine  jet  (as  in 
Marsh's  apparatus)  against  a  porcelain  slab  held  close  in  front  of  it,  a  pale  green  flume 
is  produced, — possibly  in  consequence  of  the  cooling  action  of  the  porcelain.  The  blue 
flame  at  the  lower  part  of  the  flame  of  a  candle  likewise  indicates  a  comparatively  low 
temperature.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  glowing  combustion  of  solid  bodies  the  colours 
exhibit  exactly  the  opposite  relation  (p.  1094). 

The  addition  of  boric  acid,  or  of  a  metallic  chloride  and  oil  of  vitriol,  to  alcohol, 
gives  the  flame  a  gi-een  colour  —  or,  when  it  is  more  strongly  heated,  it  tui-ns  yellow. 
Chloride  of  strontium  or  chloride  of  calcium  colours  the  fl;ime  of  alcohol  red  ;  chloride 
of  barium,  or  common  salt,  colours  it  yellow  ;  protochloride  of  copper  gives  it  a  bright 
red  colour,  with  green  and  blue  edges.  Copper  covere<l  with  oxide  or  sidphide  (but 
not  clean  copper),  held  in  the  flame  of  alcohol,  colours  it  green.  The  flames  of  other 
burning  bodies  undergo  similar  alterations.  Chloride  of  strontium  reddens  the  flame 
of  hydrogen,  marsh-gas,  and  defiant  gas,  as  also  that  of  a  candle  —  but  only  so  long  as 
the  salt  itself  remains  moist ;  on  the  flame  of  sulphur  it  has  no  effect.  In  all  these  cases, 
a  portion  of  the  added  substance  undoubtedly  volatilises  :  but  whether  it  volatilises  un- 
decomposed,  so  that  the  colour  of  the  flame  is  altered  merely  by  the  presence  of  boracic 
acid,  chloride  of  strontium,  chloride  of  copper,  &c.,  or  whether  decomposition  takes 
place,  so  that  boron,  strontium,  calcium,  barium,  or  copper  is  introduced  into  the  flame 
in  the  reduced  state,  is  there  burnt,  and  thereby  produces  a  different  colour  —  is  a  ques- 
tion not  yet  decided.    Davy  suggested  the  latter  explanation. 

Respecting  the  prismatic  spectra  produced  by  flames  in  which  various  salts,  &c.  are 
ignited,  see  Anaxtsis  (i.  214),  also  Light. 

In  ordinary  flames,  the  combustible  gas  occupies  the  interior,  and  is  surrounded  liy 
atmospheric  air  or  oxygen  gas.  But  the  combustion  may  likewise  be  sustained  by 
directing  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas,  air,  &c.,  into  a  vessel  filled  with  the  combustible  gas. 
The  interior  dark  part  of  the  flame  then  consists  of  oxygen  gas  ;  and  this  gas  seems, 
as  it  were,  to  burn  in  the  combustible  gas.  In  this  manner,  oxygen  gas  (and  also 
clilorine)  may  be  made  to  burn  in  hydrogen  ;  likewise  oxygen  gas,  common  air,  vapour  of 
pernitric  oxide  (or  chlorine  gas,  with  large  deposition  of  soot)  in  olefiant  gas.  To  pro- 
duce this  effect,  a  stoppered  bell-jar  standing  over  water  is  filled  with  olefiant  gas, 
the  stopper  removed,  the  gas  set  on  fire,  and  the  oxygen  tube,  which  is  fitted  into 
a  cork,  plunged  into  the  olefiant  gas,  the  cork  serving  to  close  the  apertiu'e.  Or  a 
quantity  of  chlorate  of  potassium,  contained  in  a  small  basin  suspended  from  the  cork, 
may  be  heated  tUl  it  evolves  oxygen  gas,  and  then  plunged  into  the  olefiant  gas  pre- 
viously set  on  fire  at  the  mouth  of  the  jar :  the  combustion  then  goes  on,  producing  a 
beautiful  light,  the  colour  of  which  may  be  variously  modified  by  the  addition  of  niti'ate 
of  sodium,  strontium,  or  copper  (Kemp,  J.  Pharm.  xx.  413;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  iii.  44). 

The  flame  of  oxygen  in  hydrogen  gas  is  green,  even  when  both  gases  are  quite  pure : 
that  of  oxygen  in  marsh-gas  is  yellow.  The  first-mentioned  flame  is  much  larger  tlian 
the  other,  because  a  measure  of  oxygen  gas  requires  two  measures  of  hydrogen,  and  only 
half  a  measure  of  marsh-gas  (Hess,  Pogg.  Ann.  xliv.  336  ;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  xiii.  510). 

The  flame  is  smaller  when  oxygen  or  nitrous  oxide  gas,  or  vajjour  of  pernitrie 
oxide,  or  chlorine  gas  is  made  to  pass  into  hydrogen  gas,  than  in  the  contrary  case  ; 
according  to  what  was  said  on  p.  1098,  the  contrary  might  have  been  expected.  A 
much  smaller  flame  is  produced  when  oxygen  passes  into  olefiant  gas  than  when  it  passes 
into  hydrogen.  With  olefiant  gas,  the  flame  is  dark  within ;  then  follows  a  brilliant 
envelope,  hot  enough  to  melt  platinum  ;  then,  towards  the  outside,  a  dark  yellow  flame, 
lengthening  above  and  containing  soot,  the  greater  part  of  which  remains  miburnt. 
When  oxygen  gas  is  blo-mi  into  boiling  sulphur,  a  yellow  flame  is  produced,  dark  within, 
red  on  the  outside  and  at  tlie  apex :  air  gives  a  smaller  flame  than  oxygen,  dark  within, 
blue  without,  and  red  at  the  apex  (Waldie,  PhU.  Mag.  [3]  xiii.  86). 

The  Blow-pipe  flame  is  of  the  same  character  as  those  just  mentioned,  inasmuch  as 
the  air  is  blown  into  the  middle  of  the  ascending  combustible  vapour.  The  strongest 
heat  exists  at  that  part  of  the  flame  where  the  dark  cone  of  injected  air  terminates  in 
a  bluish  vertex,  and  the  burning  envelope  which  surrounds  it  concentrates  itself  upon 
a  single  point  (i.  611). 
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III.  Causes  which  modify  and  extinguish  Combustion. 

When  the  slow  or  rapid  combination  of  a  body  with  oxygen  has  once  been  set  up  by 
elevation  of  temperature,  the  continuance  of  this  combination,  after  the  supply  of  heat 
from  without  has  been  withdrawn,  depends  in  general  on  the  foUo^ving  condition  :  — 
Whether  the  quantity  of  heat,  which  the  body  in  combining  with  oxygen  evolves  in  a 
given  time,  is  equal  to  that  which,  in  the  same  time,  is  carried  away  by  surrounding 
bodies  ;  and  consequently,  whether  the  body  remains  at  the  temperature  necessarj-  for 
combustion;  —  and  in  particular:  1.  On  the  difference  between  the  temperature  at- 
which  the  body  will  combine  with  oxygen,  rapidly  or  slowly,  and  the  external  tem- 
perature ;  2.  On  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it  evolves  in  burning  ;  3.  On  the  rarefaction 
or  condensation  of  the  oxygen  gas  ;  4.  On  the  greater  or  smaller  admixture  of  foreign 
gaseous  bodies  not  contributing  towards  the  combustion  ;  5.  On  the  presence  of  liquid 
or  solid  heat-conducting  bodies. 

1.  Iron  and  diamond  require  a  white  heat  to  make  them  burn  rapidly :  hence,  when 
they  are  heated  in  the  air  till  they  begin  to  burn,  the  combustion  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
access  of  heat  from  without  is  discontinued,  whereas  sulphur,  and  other  easily  inflam- 
mable bodies,  continue  to  burn. 

2.  Carbonic  oxide  gas,  which  is  as  easily  inflammable  as  hydrogen,  does  not  exhibit 
rapid  combustion  after  it  has  been  rarefied  to  about  one-fourth  of  its  ordinary  density, 
because  it  evolves  less  heat  during  combustion.    (H.  Davy.) 

3.  A  certain  degree  of  rarefaction  prevents  the  continuance  of  combustion  ;  because 
combination,  and  therefore,  also,  development  of  heat,  is  retarded  by  it.  Detonating 
gas  (a  mixture  of  two  measures  of  hydrogen  gas  and  one  of  oxygen),  when  rarefied 
to  i  of  its  ordinary  density,  no  longer  explodes  by  the  electric  spark  (H.  Davy). 
Hydrogen  gas,  mixed  with  air  in  the  right  proportion,  will  not  take  fire  under  an 
external  pressure  of  five  inches  (Grotthuss).  Hydrogen  gas  issmug  from  a  jet  into 
the  air  exhibits  rapid  combustion  under  a  fourfold  rarefaction  of  the  air,  burning  even 
with  a  larger  flame  than  before,  but  is  extinguished  when  the  density  is  reduced  to 
between  |  and  |  of  its  ordinary  amount. 

The  burning  vapour  of  alcohol,  ether,  or  wax,  is  extinguished,  under  these  circum- 
stances, by  a  five  or  sixfold  rarefaction ;  sulphui-etted  hydrogen  by  a  sevenfold  rare- 
faction of  the  air.  Sulphur  continues  to  exhibit  rapid  combustion,  even  when  the  air 
is  rarefied  fifteen  times ;  phosphorus,  when  the  density  is  reduced  to  ^ ;  while  the 
easily  inflammable  variety  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas  produces  a  flashing  Ught, 
even  in  the  best  vacuum  that  can  be  made  with  the  air-pump.  Vapour  of  ether,  in 
air  rarefied  thirty  times,  still  produces  a  feeble  flame  on  the  introduction  of  a  red-hot 
iron.  Slow  combustion  on  the  surface  of  platinum  is  exhibited  by  marsh-gas,  down 
to  a  fourfold  rarefaction  of  the  air  ;  by  carbonic  oxide,  to  sixfold ;  by  vapour  of  alcohol, 
ether,  or  wax,  to  eiglitfold;  by  olefiant  gas,  to  ten  or  elevenfold;  by  hydrogen  gas,  to 
thirteenfold ;  and  by  vapour  of  sulphur,  down  to  twentyfold  rarefaction  of  the  air. 
By  elevation  of  temperature,  the  limits  of  inflammability  are  still  further  extended ; 
0  that  detonating  gas  rarefied  eighteen  times,  and  heated  to  redness,  exhibits  a  light 
as  if  from  combustion,  on  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark.  (H.  Davy.) 

Within  certain  limits,  however,  the  rate  of  combustion  is  independent  of  the  density 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Frankland  found  thatastearin  candle  burned  away 
at  the  same  rate  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  and  in  the  valley  of  Chamounix.  The 
brightness  of  the  flame  is,  however,  greatly  diminished  by  rarefaction  of  the  air.  A  coal- 
gas  flame,  burning  in  artificially  rarefied  atmospheres,  exhibited  an  average  decrease 
of  illuminating  power  amounting  to  about  5'1  per  cent,  for  each  diminution  of  1  inch 
of  mercurial  pressure.    (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xi.  137.)  See  Flame. 

4.  Foreign  gaseous  bodies,  which  contribute  nothing  to  combustion,  absorb  a  portion 
of  the  heat  generated  by  the  combination,  and  reduce  the  temperature  below  the 
burning  point,  the  rapidity  of  their  action  being  proportional  to  their  quantity,  mobi- 
lity, and  capacity  for  heat.  Not  only  do  bodies  in  general  burn  more  rapidly  in 
oxygen  gas  than  in  atmospheric  air,  which  contains  only  one  volume  of  oxygen  to  four 
of  nitrogen  ;  but  iron  and  diamond,  which,  when  once  set  on  fire,  continue  to  burn  in 
oxygen  gas,  are  immediately  extinguished  in  atmospheric  air.  In  air  four  or  five 
times  compressed  —  which,  therefore,  contains  one  volume  of  oxygen  gas  candles, 
hydrogen  gas,  sulphur,  charcoal,  and  iron,  do  not,  in  consequence  of  the  abstraction  of 
heat  by  the  nitrogen,  burn  more  rapidly  than  they  would  in  uncompressed  air,  to 
which  I  of  a  volume  of  oxygen  had  been  added.  One  volume  of  detonating  gas  loses 
its  power  of  taking  fire  by  tlie  electric  spark,  if  there  be  added  to  it  i  a  volume  of 
olefiant  gas,  |  of  a  volume  of  fluoride  of  silicium,  1  volume  of  marsh-gas,  2  volumes  of 
sulphydric  or  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  8  volumes  of  hydrogen  in  excess,  9  volumes  of 
oxygen  in  excess,  or  11  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide:  5  measures  of  aqueous  vapour  do 
not  destroy  the  inflammability  of  I  measure  of  detonating  gas  (H.  Davy).  According  to 
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Humljoldt  and  Gay-Lussac  (Gilh.  Ann.  xx.  49),  thcinflammability  of  one  volume  of 
detonating  gas  is  destroyed  by  the  admixture  of  5  volumes  of  oxygen,  or  4 '7  volumes 
of  liydrogen  gas.  Miirsb-gas  is  no  longer  inflammalilo  by  the  electric  spark,  when  it 
is  mixed  with  11  measures  of  oxygen  instead  of  the  2  measures  which  it  actually 
requires  to  combine  \vith  it  (H.  Davy).  Coal  gas  burns  continuously  in  a  mixture 
of  1  measure  of  oxygen  and  7  of  nitrogen,  but  is  extinguished  wlien  the  quantity  of 
the  hitter  amounts  to  8  measures ;  it  burns  in  a  mixture  of  1  measure  of  oxj'gen  with 
3,  but  not  with  4  measures  of  hydrochloric  acid  g.as  ;  with  21  but  not  with  3  measure.'* 
of  carbonic  acid:  with  2,  but  not  with  2i  measures  of  fluoride  of  silieium.  The  greater 
the  density  of  the  inactive  gas,  the  smaller  is  the  quantity  which  suffices  to  stop  the 
combustion ;  because  the  combustible  gas  diffuses  itself  more  readily  througli  a  heavy 
than  through  a  light  gas,  and  therefore  cools  down  the  faster  (Waldie).  A  lighted 
candle  is  extinguished  in  air  to  wliieh  1  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  or  of 
fluoride  of  silieium,  has  been  added.  When  combustible  bodies  burn  in  a  confined 
space,  the  relative  quantity  of  nitrogen,  &c.  becomes  increased,  partly  by  consumption 
of  oxygen,  partly  by  formation  of  gaseous  products  of  combustion,  such  as  carbonie 
acid,  sulphurous  acid,  &c. ;  and  thus  the  combustion  is  brought  to  an  end.  In  one  and 
the  same  limited  space,  a  candle  goes  out  first,  then  hydrogen  gas,  then  sulphur;  while 
the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus  will  go  on  as  long  as  the  smallest  quantity  of 
oxygen  remains.  (H.  Davy.) 

5.  Solid  burning  bodies  are  extinguished  when  laid  on  good-conducting  supports, 
e.  g.  glowing  coals  on  considerable  masses  of  metal.  —  A  mixture  of  a  combustiljle  gas 
and  oxj'gen  will  not  take  fire  in  very  narrow  tubes,  because  their  sides  cool  down  too 
quickly:  this  is  the  principle  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe  (i.  616).  From  the 
same  cause,  the  flame  of  a  mixture  of  combustible  gases  and  common  air  is  often 
unable  to  pass  through  the  meshes  of  wire-gauze :  the  passage  of  the  flame  takes  place, 
however,  with  greater  facility,  the  lower  the  temper.-iture  at  which  the  gas  takes  fire, 
the  greater  the  heat  evolved  by  its  combustion,  the  more  quickly  it  is  forced  through 
the  apertures  by  pressure  or  draught,  the  wider  the  meshes,  the  smaller  the  mass  and 
specific  heat  of  the  metal  of  which  the  gauze  is  made,  and  the  higher  its  temperatui-e. 
Above  a  certain  temperature,  all  flames  pass  through  it.  The  flame  of  a  cotton  thread 
may  be  extinguished  liy  holding  over  it,  even  at  some  distance,  a  ring  of  fine  iron  wire, 
or  a  thicker  ring  of  glass  (Davy).  On  this  impenetrability  of  wire-gauze  by  the 
flame  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  in  coal-mines,  is  based  the  Si:fi't!/-himp  of 
Sir  H.  DaA-y,  which  consists  essentially  of  a  common  oil-lamp  having  its  flame  sur- 
rounded by  a  cylinder  of  wire-gauze.  When  this  lamp  is  taken  to  a  part  of  the  mine  con- 
taining an  explosive  mixture  of  gas  and  air,  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  becomes  filled 
with  a  blue  flame  ;  but  this  flame  is  not  communicated  to  the  explosive  mixture  outside, 
because  it  is  cooled  down  below  the  burning  temperature  in  its  passage  through  the 
meshes  of  the  gauze.  (See  the  article  Safety  Lamp,  in  Urc's  D/ciionarr/  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines,  iii.  612;  also  Ronald's  and  Richardson' s  Chemical  T(  cknoloni/, 
i-  [2]  511.) 

The  same  principle  is  applied  in  many  elegant  contrivances  now  in  use  in  chemical 
laboratories  for  burning  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air,  so  as  to  produce  a  hot  smokeless 
flame  (p.  1095),  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  being  made  to  pass  through  a  sheet  of  wire 
gauze,  and  set  on  fire  at  the  other  side,  so  that  the  flame  cannot  extend  to  the  orifice 
wiience  the  gas  issues. 

Motion  of  the  air,  produced  by  draught  or  by  the  liollows,  accelerates  combustion 
and  increases  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  by  continually  bringing  fresh  portions  of  air 
in  contact  with  the  burning  body.  Very  rapid  motion  of  the  air  may  however  extin- 
guish _  combustion,  either  by  the  cooling  —  if  the  quantity  of  air  supplied  in  a  given 
time  is  such  that  the  burning  body  cannot  in  the  same  time  consume  the  whole  of 
its  oxygen;  or  by  blowing  the  burning  vapour  away  from  its  source,  so  that  the  flame 
can  no  longer  communicate  with  the  fresh  matter  which  issues. 

Fire-extinguishitig  suhstances  act  either  by  cooling,  as  water  does,  — or  by  coverin'» 
the  burning  body  and  thereby  impeding  the  access  of  air  —  as  when  a  rug  or  other  nut 
easily  combustible  body  is  thrown  on  a  mass  of  light  burning  materials,  or  when  a  fira 
is  choked  with  earth  or  ashes  ;— or  lastly  by  surrounding  the  burning  mass  with  an 
atmosphere  not  containing  oxygen.  This  is  the  principle  of  Phillips's  Firc-a7inihilat.ur, 
in  which  a  mixt-.ire  of  20  pts.  charcoal,  60  pts.  saltpetre,  and  5  pts.  gj'psum,  is 
set  on  fire  by  means  of  chlorate  of  potash,  sugar,  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  heat  pro- 
duced^ by  the  combustion  being  made  at  the  same  time  to  convert  into  vapour  a 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  apparatus.  The  result  is  the  instantaneous  pro- 
duction of  a  large  quantity  of  steam,  carbonic  acid  and  other  inactive  gases,  which  can 
be  at  once  directed  on  the  burning  mass.  (See  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines,  ii.  212.) 

With  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  steam  in  extinguishing  fires,  Mr.  Graham  observes 
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in  his  "  Eeport  on  the  fire  in  the  Amazon,"  akeady  quoted  (p.  1094),  that  "  steam  ean 
only  be  said  to  be  efficient  in  extinguishing  flame,  or  a  blaze  from  light  objects,  and 
is  not  to  be  relied  on  beyond  an  early  stage  of  a  fire.  Upon  a  mass  of  red-hot  cinders, 
the  extinguishing  elFect  of  steam  is  insensible."  The  same  is  probably  true  with  re- 
gard to  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  other  gases. 

Method  of  diminishing  the  inflammability  of  light  fabrics. —  Much  attention  has 
lately  been  devoted  to  the  problem  of  rendering  muslin  and  other  light  fabrics  non-in- 
flammable, -with  the  view  of  preventing  the  terrible  accidents,  which  so  frequently  arise 
from  ladies'  dresses  coming  in  contact  with  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  the  fire  in  a 
grate.  This  object  is  attained  by  steeping  the  fabric  in  a  saline  solution,  and  then 
drying  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  fibre  is  thereby  surrounded  with  a  crust  of  in- 
combustible matter,  which  prevents  it  from  taking  fire  by  momentary  contact  with  a 
burning  body,  and  causes  it,  even  if  held  in  a  flame,  to  burn  with  a  slow  smouldering 
combustion,  without  bursting  into  flame. 

Almost  any  salt  will  produce  this  effect,  but  the  greater  number  are  unfit  for  appli- 
cation to  articles  of  dress,  because  they  injure  the  texture,  rendei-ing  the  fabric  harsh, 
and  destroying  all  its  beauty.  The  salt  which  is  found  to  answer  most  completely  all 
the  required  conditions,  is  the  neutral  tungstate  of  sodium.  Muslin  steeped  in  a 
solution  containing  20  per  cent,  of  this  salt  is  perfectly  non-inflammable  when  dry, 
and  the  saline  film  left  on  its  surface  is  smooth  and  of  a  fatty  appearance  like  tale, 
and  therefore  does  not  interfere  with  the  process  of  ironing,  but  allows  the  hot  iron  to 
pass  smoothly  over  the  surface.  The  non-fulfilment  of  this  latter  condition  com- 
pletely prevents  the  use  of  many  other  salts — ■  such  as  sulphate  and  phosphate  of 
ammonium,  which  are  otherwise  efiicacious  in  destroying  inflammability  —  for  aU 
fabrics  wliich  have  to  be  washed  and  ironed. 

The  use  of  the  tungstate  of  sodium  for  this  purpose  oflTers  but  one  difficulty,  viz.  the 
formation  of  an  acid  tungstate  of  little  solubility.  This  inconvenience  may,  however, 
be  obviated  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  or  phosphate  of 
sodium.  The  best  way  of  preparing  a  solution  of  minimum  strength  for  the  purpose, 
is  to  dilute  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  neutral  tungstate  with  water  to  28°  Twaddell, 
and  then  add  3  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  sodium.  The  solution  is  found  to  keep,  and 
to  answer  its  purpose  well;  it  is  now  constantly  used  in  Her  Majesty's  laumii-y 
(Versmann  and  Oppenheim,  Communication  read  before  the  British  Association 
at  Aberdeen,  15th  Sept.  1859  ;  Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [2]  i.  385).  The  use  of  phosphate  of 
ammonium  for  preserving  light  fabrics  from  ignition  was  proposed,  many  years  ago,  by 
Gay-Lussac. 

COJ^IESXTAOTETHAITE:.    Syn.  with  CoMENAMATE  OF  Ethyl. 

COMEWAMIC  ACIB,  C»IPNO' +  2H20  =-^--^'-^^'^'2  )  "|  0  +  2H'0.  (How, 

Ed.  PhU.  Trans,  xx.  [2]  225  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Isxx.  65.)  —  This  acid  is  produced  by 
the  dehydration  of  acid  comenate  of  ammonium,  C''H'(NH^)05-H=0  =  C«H=NO^  It 
may  be  prepared  by  heating  the  salt  to  199°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  precipitating 
the  aqueous  extract  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  or  better,  by  boiling  aqueous  comenie 
acid  with  excess  of  ammonia  till  nearly  all  the  ammonia  is  expelled,  collecting  on  a 
filter  the  grey  argillaceous  sediment  of  comenamate  of  ammonium  and  colouring  matter, 
and  dissolving  it  in  hot  water  ;  decomposing  the  solution  with  hydi-ochloric  acid  not  in 
excess ;  and  piu-ifying  the  precipitated  dark  brown  scales  of  impure  comenamic  acid 
by  repeated  crystallisation  from  hot  water,  and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal  free 
from  iron.  The  crystals  contain  2  atoms  water  (18-81  per  cent.),  and  give  it  off  at 
100°  C.  They  dissolve  spai-ingly  in  cold,  more  freely  in  hot  water,  forming  a  solution 
which  reddens  litmus  strongly.  The  acid  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  of  ordinary 
strength,  but  is  neaily  insoluble  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol. 

The  acid  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  potash,  yielding  ammonia  and  comenate  of 
potassium.  It  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  other  strong  mineral  acids, 
and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  ammonia  in  quantity  rather  less  than  sufficient  for 
saturation,  as  comenamate  of  ammonium. 

Comenamic  acid  is  monobasic,  the  normal  salts  being  C''(H''M)NO"'.  There  are  also 
several  basic  salts.  The  ammonium-salt,  C^H'(NH')NO''  forms  small  grains  made  up 
of  delicate  needles  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water  ;  their  solution  reddens  litmus.  The 
potassium-  and  sodium-salts  crystallise  readily  and  redden  litmus.  The  normal  barium- 
salt,  C'H'BalSrO^,  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  the  crystallised  ammonium-salt  with 
chloride  of  barium,  forms  crystals  with  1  at.  water,  which  redden  litmus.  A  basic 
barimn-salt,  CH'BaNO-.BallO  +  iH'-O,  is  formed,  by  mixing  chloride  of  barium 
with  an  ammoniaeal  solution  of  comenamate  of  ammonium,  as  a  white  lieavy  pre- 
cipitate, which  gives  off  its  water  (2-83  per  cent.)  at  100°  C.    The  aqueous  acid  left  in 
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ronfact  with  carbonate  of  barium  forms  the  normal  or  the  basie  salt  according  to  the 
relative  quantities.    "With  Umc,  it  forms  two  salts  of  similar  constitution. 

The  ammonium-salt  forms,  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  heavy  insoluble  precipitate. 

Comenamic  acid  imparts  to  ferric  salts  a  deep  purple  colouring,  which  is  destroyed 
by  mineral  acids,  but  reproduced  by  water. 

The  crystallised  ammouium-salt  forms  a  grey  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  rojjjytr. 

The  ammonium-salt  super-saturated  with  ammonia  forms,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
yellowish  flocculent,  quickly  blackening  precipitate ;  and  tlie  crystallised  ammonium- 
salt  forms  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  is  partially  decomposed  by  boiling 
water. 

Cejmenam  ate  of  Ethyl,  Comenamic  ether,  Comenami  thane,  C^H^NO*  = 
C'^H'(C=H-'>)NO*.  (How.  Ed.  M.  Phil.  J.  i.  212.) — Wlien  a  solution  of  comenamic  acid  in 
alisolute  alcohol  is  treated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  the  liquid  subsequently 
evaporated,  there  remains  an  oil  which  dries  up  at  100^  C.  to  a  solid  mass,  and  when 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  yields  a  hi/ejrochlorate  of  comenamic  ether,  C'H'NO'.HCl  +  WO; 
and  on  treating  this  compound  with  oxide  of  silver,  or  with  ammonia  (not  in  excess), 
comenamic  ether  is  obtained  in  needle-shaped  crystals  containing  1  at.  water,  which 
tliey  give  off  at  100°  C,  leaving  the  anliydrous  ether. — When  the  solid  mass  aliove  men- 
tioned is  treated  with  water,  comenamic  acid  remains  undissolved,  and  anotlier  portion 
of  that  acid  separates  as  a  crystaUiue  powder  from  the  solution,  which  contains  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

The  ether  is  neutral ;  melts  to  a  yellow  liquid  when  Iieated ;  is  not  altered  liy 
ammonia  in  the  cold;  and  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  oxalate  of  ammonia.  It 
dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  readily  in  hot  water  and  in  mineral  acids,  sparingly 
in  ahsolutc  alceihol. 

A  compound  of  this  ether  with  hydriodic  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  iodide  of 
ethyl  witli  a  solution  of  comenamic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol  to  150°  C,  in  sealed  tubes. 

COIffiEETSC  ACID.  C''H'0*=  \^0%  or  C'H'O'o  =  OUi-0\2.H0.  Pa- 

rameconic  acid.  Anht/drons  Meconic  acid. —  (Robiquet,  Ann.  Ch.  Plij's.  [2]  U.  326; 
liii.  428.  Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  vii.  237;  xxvi.  116.  Stenhouse,  Phil.  Mag. 
[3]  XXV.  196.    H.  How,  Ed.  PhiL  Trans.  XX.  [2]  225.    Gm.  xi.  328.    Gerh.  ii.  182.) 

Comenic  acid  was  discovered  in  1832,  hy  Robiquet,  who  at  first  regarded  it  as  anhy- 
drous meconic  acid ;  it  was  afterwards  recognised  as  a  distinct  acid  by  Liebig.  who  first 
observed  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  wbich  accompanies  the  conversion  of  meconic 
into  comenic  acid.  It  is  produced:  1.  By  lioating  meconic  acid  to  temperatures 
between  120°  and  220°  C,  tlie  change  being  attended  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride : 

C'H'O'  =  CH'O^  +  C0=. 
2.  By  continued  boiling  of  meconic  acid  dissolved  in  water  or  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
like\vise  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  (Robiquet.) 

Freiiaration. — Meconic  acid  or  its  potassium  or  barium-salt,  is  boiled  with  a  strong 
mineral  acid;  or  meconate  of  calcium  is  boiled  with  liighly  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  (Stenhouse);  or  acid  meconate  of  potassium,  produced  by  treating  crude  neutral 
meconate  of  calcium  with  very  dilute  hydi'ocliloric  acid,  is  lieated  with  as  mucli  strong 
liydroehloric  acidas  is  required  to  dissolve  it  (How),  and  the  solution  is  left  to  cryst;il- 
li><e.  When  the  mere  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  is  boiled,  too  large  a  quantity  of 
brown  secondary  product  is  formed.    (Robiquet,  Liebig.) 

To  purify  the  product,  tlie  still  reddish  crystals  are  dissolved  in  a  slight  excess  of  Iiot 
concentrated  potash  ;  the  solution  is  filtered  hot  to  separate  a  small  cpiantity  of  lime  ; 
the  white  nodules  which  form  on  cooling  are  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  col<l 
water,  tiU  the  strongly  coloui'ed  mother-liquor  is  removed,  then  boiled  with  excess  of 
liydroehloric  acid ;  and  the  comenic  acid  which  separates  on  cooling  is  freed  from 
hydrochloric  acid  by  two  or  three  recrystallisations  from  water.  The  still  remaining 
tinge  of  red  may  be  removed  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal  (Stenhouse).  Or, 
the  impure  acid  is  dissolved  in  a  quantity  of  boiling  ammonia  just  sufficient  to  dis- 
solve it  (an  excess,  as  well  as  continued  boiling,  causes  the  liquid  to  turn  brown),  and 
filtered  immediately  at  the  boiling  heat ;  the  yellow  crystals  which  separate  from  the 
dark  filtrate  when  left  at  rest,  ai-e  washed  with  cold  water  and  reci-ystaUised  from 
hot  water ;  their  pale-yellow  aqueous  solution  is  mixed  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
and  the  comenic  acid,  which  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  white  or  pale  yellow  powder, 
is  crystallised  from  boiling  water. 

Properties.  —  Comenic  acid  forms  anhydrous  prisms,  laminai,  or  granules,  having  a 
very  faint  yellowish  colour,  requiring  more  than  16  pts.  of  boiling  water  to  dissolve 
them  ;  sparingly  soluble  in  hydrated  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Decompositions.  —  1.  The  acid,  when  subjected  to  di-y  distillation,  behaves  like 
meconic  acid  (Robiquet).    When  comenic  (or  meconic)  acid  is  quickly  heated  in  a 
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rotort,  above  the  temporature  of  200^  to  220°  0.,  at  which  pjTomecoiiic  acid  would  be 
formed,  but  not  till  complete  carbonisation  takes  place,  an  acid  yellowish  watery 
liquid  passes  over,  having  a  faint  empyreumatic  odour ;  and  there  remains  a  blackib^li 
grey,  porous,  carbonaceous  mass,  from  wliose  amraoniacal  solution,  after  filtration, 
hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  thick  dark  green  flakes,  which,  if  exposed  to  the  air 
after  washing  with  water,  shrink  up  to  a  substance  resembling  glance-coal  in  appearance, 
and  in  its  chemical  relations  agreeing  perfectly  with  metagallic  acid  (Winekler, 
Bepcrt.  59,  42).  —  2.  Comenic  acid  suspended  in  water  through  which  a  stream  of 
chlorine  gas  is  passed,  forms  a  solution  of  chlorocomenic  acid,  which  crystallises  out 
after  a  while,  and  oxalic  acid,  which  remains  in  solution  : 

CH^O*  +  CP  =  C^H^CIO*  +  HCl. 
The  oxalic  acid  and  a  brown  colouring  matter  which  forms  during  evaporation  must 
be  regarded  as  secondary  products  (How).  —  3.  Similarly,  the  colourless  solution  of 
comenic  acid  in  bromine-water  yields  bromocomenic  acid  which  crystallises,  and  oxalic 
acid  (How). — 4.  Nitric  acid,  even  when  very  dilute,  converts  comenic  acid  into 
carbonic,  hydrocyanic,  and  oxalic  acids ;  and  if  the  nitric  acid  is  tolerably  strong,  and 
heated  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  process  is  complete  in  a  few  minutes 
(How). — 5.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  comenic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  on 
meconicacid.  (Eobiquet). — 6.  The  acid  dissolved  in  water  and  boiled  with  excess  of 
ammonia  tiU  nearly  all  the  ammonia  evaporates,  forms  a  black-red  liquid,  which,  on  cool- 
ing, deposits  impure  comenamate  of  ammonium  as  a  grey  viscid  sediment.  (How,p.96.) 

CoMENATE s. —  Comcnic  acid  is  dibasic,  forming  neutral  or  normal  salts,  C'H'M-O^ 
and  acid  salts,  C*H^MO\  The  neutral  comenates  of  the  alkali-metals  cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  solid  state. 

Acid  Comenate  of  Ammonium,  C^H^(NH■')0^  is  obtained  in  How's  process  for 
pui'ifying  comenic  acid.  The  aqueous  acid  slightly  supersaturated  with  ammonia, 
and  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  yields  four-sided  prisms  having  a  yellowish 
tinge;  they  give  off  9-04  per  cent.  (1  at.)  water  at  100°  C.  (Stenhouse).  The  salt 
forms  white  square  prisms  having  a  very  strong  lustre ;  they  redden  litmus  even  wlien 
they  separate  on  cooling  from  a  hot  solution  of  the  acid  in  excess  of  ammonia.  They 
do  not  give  off  anytliing  at  177°  C,  but  at  199°,  in  a  sealed  tube,  they  melt  and  are 
converted  into  a  black  mixture  of  charcoal  and  comenamate  of  ammonium ;  their 
aqueous  solution  is  also  converted  into  this  salt  by  continued  boiling  with  ammonia 
(p.  1100).    They  dissolve  readUy  in  boiling  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol.  (How.) 

Co  menates  'of  Barium,  a.  Neutral.  CH-Ba^O^  +  H=0  (at  121°  C.).— Chloride 
of  barium  mixed  with  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  excess  of  ammonia  throws  down  imme- 
diately— or  in  very  dilute  solutions,  after  some  time  only — yellowish  quadratic  needles 
united  in  eoucentrie  groups.  These  crystals  do  not  lose  water  at  100°  C,  but  at  121°, 
they  give  off  19-03  per  cent,  water,  and  if  then  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  burn 
away  in  a  fiery  cloud.  Tliey  do  not  dissolve  in  boiling  water,  but  when  boiled  with 
it,  are  converted  into  a  basic  salt,  which  does  not  give  off  water  at  121°  C,  and  con- 
tains 64-5  per  cent,  baryta.  (How.) 

p.  Acid  salt.  C^H^CaO^  (at  100°  C). — The  free  acid  does  not  precipitate  barium- 
ealts  (Stenhouse).  The  salt  is  produced  when  baryta  is  boiled  with  excess  of  the 
acid.  Chloride  of  barium  mixed  with  a  cold-saturated  aqueous  solution  of  the  crys- 
tallised ammonium-salt  immediately  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate,  and  with  a  more 
dilute  solution,  gradually  deposits  transparent  crystals,  which  give  off  their  20'86 
per  cent,  (somewhat  more  than  3  at.)  water  at  100°  C,  and  melt  at  a  stronger  heat. 
(How.) 

Comenate  of  Calcium,  a.  Nevtral.  C^H-Ca'O^-H  H^O  (at  121°  C.)— The  acid 
supersaturated  with  ammonia,  precipitates  from  chloride  of  calcium,  if  the  solutions 
are  saturated,  very  short  prisms  which  give  off  18'20  per  cent,  (f  at.)  water  at  121°  C, 
and  when  the  solutions  are  dilute,  small  shining  crystals,  which  at  121°  give  off  31-37 
per  cent.  (5i  at.)  water.  The  two  kinds  of  crystals  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  become 
basic  when  boiled  with  water. 

fi.  Acid  salt.  C'H'CaO*  (at  121°  C.) — A  mixture  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  a  cold 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  the  crystalline  ammonia-salt,  quickly  deposits  trans- 
parent, shining,  rhombic  crystals,  which  give  off  their  water  slowly  at  100°,  but  the 
■whole,  amounting  to  26'15  per  cent.  ('  at.)  at  121°.  They  dissolve  readily  in  boiling 
water,  and  crystalhse  therefrom  on  cooling. 

Com.enate  of  Copper.  CH-Ca'O^  +  H^O  (at  100° C.) — The  dark  green  aqueous 
mixture  of  cupric  sulphate  and  comenic  acid  (or  the  crystallised  ammonium-salt,  ac- 
cording to  How)  deposits,  after  a  few  minutes,  elongated  pyramids  having  the  colour 
of  Schweinfurt  green.    No  acid  comenate  of  copper  appears  to  exist.  (How.) 

Comenates  of  Iron.  Ferric  Comenate.  Fe'0''.4C''H^0'>  +  3H-0,  or  [it fe  = 
|Fe]  =  fe^O.iC-WfiO^  +  6H-0  (at  100°  C.)  — Comenic  acid  imparts  a  bright  red 
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colour  to  ferric  salts.  The  dark  blood-red  mixture  of  ferric  sulphate  with  a  cold- 
saturated  solution  of  comeuic  acid  or  its  ammoniacal  salt,  becomes  paler  by  long 
standing,  and  deposits  small  pitch-black,  shining,  very  hard,  nearly  tasteless  ciystals, 
which  grate  between  the  teeth,  yield  a  dark  brown  powder,  and  dissolve  slowly  both 
in  cold  and  in  hot  water,  forming  a  pale  red  solution.  (Stenhouse.) 

The  red  mixture  of  aqueous  comenic  acid  with  ferric  sulphate,  becomes  dark  yellow 
at  65°  C.  (and  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  according  to  How),  by  conversion  of  all  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  into  protoxide  at  the  exjiense  of  tlie  acid,  part  of  which  at  first 
remains  undecomposed,  so  that  a  fresh  portion  of  ferric  sulphate  again  produces 
reddening.  This  colour,  however,  disappears  when  the  liquid  is  digested  for  twelve 
hours  with  excess  of  ferric  sulphate,  in  consequence  of  the  complete  conversion  of  co- 
menic acid  into  another  acid;  hence  the  no  longer  red  liquid  deposits  small,  pale 
yellow,  shining  crystals  of  a  ferrous  salt  (probably  ferrous  oxalate,  as  the  liquid  con- 
tains oxalic  acid,  according  to  How),  which  burn  away  when  heated,  and  dissolve 
sparingly  in  water ;  the  acid  of  these  crystals  extracted  by  potash  no  longer  reddens 
ferric  salts.  (Stenhouse.) 

Comenate  of  Lead. — The  acid  and  its  ammonia-salt  form  with  neutral  acetate  of 
lead  a  yellowish  white  granular  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  comenic  acid,  but  not 
in  acetic  acid.  (Stenhouse.) 

A  lead-salt  examined  by  Robiquet  contained  54-1  per  cent,  oxide  of  lead. 

Comenatcs  of  Magnesium,  a.  Nnttral.  C"H-Mg=0^  -t-  |H=0  (at  100°  C.)  — 
Sulphate  of  magnesium  forms  with  the  acid  satiu-ated  with  ammonia,  especially  when 
the  mixture  is  stirred,  hard,  closely  adhering,  crystalline  grains,  consisting  of  short  mi- 
croscopic needles.  These  crystals  heated  to  100°,  slowly  give  off  26'50  per  cent. 
(4  at.)  water;  and  if  then  kept  at  121°  for  four  days,  they  give  off  such  a  quantity 
[nearly  2  at.]  that  the  residual  salt  contains  21'30  per  cent,  magnesia,  and  is  there- 
fore not  quite  anhydrous.    They  are  not  soluble  in  boiling  water.  (How.) 

/3.  The  acid  salt,  CH'MgO^  -i-  H-0  (at  100°  C),  crystallises,  after  a  while,  from  a 
mixtm-e  of  sulphate  of  magnesium  with  the  cold-saturated  solution  of  the  crystalline 
ammonia-salt,  in  small  rhombs,  and  from  more  ddute  solutions,  on  evaporation,  in 
larger  crystals,  which  are  strongly  acid,  give  off  22'08  per  cent.  (3  at.)  water  at  116°, 
and  dissolve  readily  in  hot  water.  (How.) 

Comenic  acid  does  not  precipitate  7ncrcuric  chloride.  (Stenhouse.) 

Comenatcs  of  Potassium,  a.  Neutral.  CH^K^O^  —  The  aqueous  acid  half 
neutralised  with  potash,  so  as  to  form  the  mono-potassic  salt,  yields  no  precipitate,  but 
when  completely  neutralised,  deposits  the  sparingly  soluble  dipotassic  salt.  In  this 
respect,  comenic  acid  is  opposite  to  meconic  acid,  the  acid  potassium-salt  of  which  is 
the  less  soluble  of  the  two.  (Eobiquet.) 

i8.  Acid  salt.  CH^KO'.— The  acid,  dissolved  in  a  slight  excess  of  boiling  potash-ley, 
yields  crystals  on  cooling,  which,  after  washing  with  cold  water,  crystallise  from  hot 
water  in  short,  square,  anhydrous  needles,  which  redden  litmus.  (How.) 

Comenatcs  of  Silver. — The  neutral  salt,  C'H'-Ag'O^  is  obtained  by  exactly  pre- 
cipitating a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  comenic  acid  neutralised  with  ammonia. 
The  thick  yellow  precipitate  does  not  detonate  when  heated.  (Liebig.) 

The  acid  salt,  C''"H'AgO\  is  the  precipitate  (white,  gi-anular,  or  flocculent,  according 
to  Stenhouse)  which  the  free  acid  produces  in  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  (Liebig.) 

Comenate  of  Sodium. — The  solution  of  the  acid  in  tolerably  strong  boiling  soda- 
ley  yields,  on  cooling,  nodules  and  prisms,  which,  after  washing  with  a  little  cold  water, 
crystallise  from  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  hot  water,  in  acid,  anhydrous,  four- 
sided  prisms,  containing  17'09  per  cent,  soda,  and  therefore  =  CH-'NaO^  (How.) 

Comen  ates  of  Strontium. — The  neutral  and  acid  salts  closely  resemble  the  cor- 
responding barium-salt,  but  are  more  soluble. 

Substitution-derivatives  of  Comenic  Acid. 

Bromocomenic  Acid.  C^H'BrO».  (Row,  loc.  cit.) — The  colourless  solution  of 
comenic  acid  in  a  slight  excess  of  bromine-water  deposits,  after  a  few  hours,  oily, 
colourless,  shining,  strongly  refracting,  four-sided  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  water  and 
in  alcohol  less  easily  than  chlorocomenic  acid  ;  they  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion at  100° C. 

The  acid  is  decomposed  by  nitric  arid,  yielding  hydrobromic,  carbonic,  hydrocyanic, 
and  oxalic  acids.    With  zinc  and  watir  it  decomposes  like  chlorocomenic  acid. 

Bromocomenic  is  dibasic,  like  comenic  acid.  The  acid  hronwrimenatcs  of  ammonium, 
fotassium,  and  sodium,  are  ci-ystallisable  ;  the  first  crystallises  in  long  needles.  The 
neutral  salts  of  these  bases  are  not  obtainable. 

The  neutral  hromocome.nates  of  barium  and  calcium  are  amorphous  and  insoluble ; 
the  acid  salts  are  very  easily  soluble. 
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The  solution  of  the  acid  in  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  yields,  -with  nitrate  of  silver,^ 
neutral  hromocomenate  of  silver  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  precipitate  having  the  con- 
sistence of  clay  when  dry ;  and  the  solution  of  the  acid  in  warm  water  forms  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  flakes  of  the  acid  salt,  C^H-AgBrO^,  which  crj'stallises  from  boiling 
water  in  short  shining  prisms. 

Chloeocomenic  Acid.  C^H'CIO^  (How,  loc.  c/t)— Obtained  bypassing 
chlorine  through  water  in  which  pulverised  comenic  acid  is  suspended,  washing  the 
crystals  which  separate  with  cold  water,  and  recrystallising  from  hot  water, — or  by  pass- 
ing chlorine  into  cold  water  saturated  with  acid  comenate  of  ammonium ;  the  liquid 
then  acquires  the  colour  of  chlorine-water,  and  gradually  deposits  crystals  of  chloro- 
comenic  acid,  which  increase  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  may  be  purified 
as  in  the  first  process.  The  mother-liquor  becomes  continually  browner,  and  still 
deposits  brown  crystals  of  the  acid. 

The  crystals  are  long,  colourless,  shining,  four-sided  prisms,  containing  12'47  per 
cent.  (I  at.)  water,  which  they  give  oif  at  100°  C.  They  dissolve  both  in  cold  and 
in  hot  water,  more  readily  than  comenic  acid ;  very  easily  in  warm  alcohol. 

The  acid  melts  when  heated,  blackens,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  at  last  yields  a  small  crystalline  sublimate,  probably  consisting  of  para- 
comenic  acid.  By  nitric  acid  it  is  quickly  converted  into  hydrochloric,  carbonic,  hy- 
drocyanic, and  oxalic  acids.  Its  aqueous  solution,  treated  with  zinc,  slowly  gives  off 
hydrogen,  and  afterwards  contains  hydrochloric  acid  and  oxide  of  zinc. 

Chlorocomenic  acid  is  dibasic,  forming  neutral  salts,  CHM-CIO^,  and  acid  salts, 
C"H=MC10^ 

The  cMorocomenatcs  resemble  the  comenates,  but  dissolve  more  readily  in  water. 

The  acid  chlorocomenates  of  ammonium,  potassium,  and  sodium  crystallise  readily. 
The  neutral  salts  are  not  obtainable. 

The  ammonium-salt  forma  with  chloride  of  barium  and  chloride  of  calcium,  bundles 
of  needles  which  appear  more  or  less  quickly,  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration ; 
with  sulphate  of  magnesium,  it  gradually  forms  a  few  crystals  ;  and  with  cupric  sul- 
pftate,  immediately,  a  crystaUine  precipitate.  The  neutral  chlorocomenates  of  these 
bases  appear  to  be  all  amorphoiis  and  insoluble. 

The  acid  colours /err/c  salts  deep  red,  like  comenic  acid. 

Silver-salts,  a.  Neutral.—Ihe  acid  dissolved  in  a  shght  excess  of  ammonia  forms, 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  yellow  amorphous  flakes,  which,  after  drying,  resemble  clay  in 
appearance,  consistence,  and  tenacity.  The  salt  dried  at  lOC^  C.  contains  56-85  per 
cent,  silver,  and  is  therefore  CHAg-ClO*.  When  ignited  in  the  air,  it  leaves  silver, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver ;  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  remains  partly  uudecomposed.  It  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  but  dissolves 
in  nitric  acid,  from  which,  if  heated  with  the  salt,  it  separates  cyanide  of  silver. 

b.  Acid. — The  warm  aqueous  acid  added  to  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  throws 
down  feathery  crystals,  which,  after  washing  with  cold  water,  separate  from  boiling 
water  in  short  shining  needles.  These  crystals  give  off  4'44  per  cent,  water  at  100°  C 
When  ignited,  they  leave  silver  and  chloride  of  sUver. 

Ethylcomenic  acid.  C^H^O^  =  C'>H'(C-ff)05  (How,  loc.  cit.).— To  prepare 
this  acid,  dry  hydi-oohlorio  acid  gas  is  passed  tlirough  absolute  alcohol  in  which  pulverised 
comenic  acid  is  suspended,  till  the  acid  dissolves,  wliich  takes  place  slowly  ;  the  clear 
liquid  (which  deposits  nothing  on  addition  of  water)  is  evaporated  at  a  temperature 
below  100°  C;  the  crystalline  residue  is  maintained  at  this  temperature,  tiU  it  no 
longer  smells  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  left  to  crystallise  by  cooling  from  its  solu- 
tion in  water  at  nearly  100°.  Or,  pulverised  comenic  acid,  heated  with  alcohol  and 
iodide  of  ethyl  in  a  closed  vessel  to  a  temperatiu'o  above  100°,  forms  a  granular  deposit 
consisting  of  an  acid  not  yet  examined,  and  ethylcomenic  acid,  in  needle-shaped 
crystals,  which  may  be  separated  and  purified  by  recrystaUisation.  Similar  products 
are  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  comenic  acid,  alcohol,  and  chloride  of  amyl  to 
160°  for  12  hours. 

The  acid  forms  large  square  needles,  which  begin  to  evaporate  at  100°  C. ;  melt  at 
135°  into  a  clear  brown-red  liquid,  which  solidifies  again  in  the  crystalline  form  on 
cooling  ;  and  if  kept  for  a  longer  time  at  135°,  sublime  in 'long  flat  unaltered  needles, 
having  the  same  composition.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  reddens 
litmus  ;  the  aqueous  solution  coagulates  albumin. 

_  The  acid  may  be  boiled  for  a  short  time  without  alteration,  but  if  boiled  for  a  longer 
time,  it  yields  free  comenic  acid.  With  aqueous  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalis,  even 
in  the  cold,  it  very  quickly  forms  salts,  and  yields  free  alcohol. 

When  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  tlirough  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  absolute  alcohol, 
the  ainmonia  salt  is  deposited  in  yellow  silky  bundles  of  needles,  which  give  off  am- 
monia in  dry  air,  and  almost  completely  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  leaving  ethyl- 
comenic acid. 


COMPTONITE  —  CONCRETIONS.  1  loY 

The  aeid  imparts  a  deep  red  eolonv  to  ferric  salts.  Its  silver-salt  is  gelatinous,  aud 
decomposes  very  quickly,  even  in  the  dark. 

COnXPTOirXTE.    See  Thomsonite. 

COXrCEN'TRA.TZOBr.  A  process  which  has  for  its  object  to  increase  the  amount 
of  a  dissolved  substance  in  a  liquid,  relatively  to  the  quantity  of  the  solvent,  -without 
adding  any  more  of  the  dissolved  substance  itself.  When  the  solvent  is  volatile,  this 
object  is  effected  by  evaporation,  as  when  water,  alcohol,  or  ether  is  expelled  from  a 
solution  by  heat,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  in  vacuo.  If  the  dissolved  substance  is 
more  volatile  than  the  solvent,  the  concentration  is  eflfeeted  by  distillation,  the  more 
concentrated  liquid  being  then  found  in  the  distillate,  as  in  the  rectification  of  hydra  ted 
alcohol  and  of  volatile  oils  dissolved  in  water.  In  the  ease  of  aqueous  liquids,  concen- 
tration is  sometimes  eflFeeted  by  freezing  out  the  water ;  in  this  manner,  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  salt  may  be  obtained  fi'om  sea-water ;  strong  spirit  from  vinous  liquids,  &c. 

A  similar  principle  is  applied  to  the  separation  of  silver  from  lead.  Tlie  argenti- 
ferous lead  is  melted  and  left  to  cool,  till  about  two-thirds  of  the  mass  is  solidified ; 
this  consists  of  nearly  pure  lead,  the  portion  which  still  remains  liquid  being  an  alloy 
richer  in  silver  than  the  original  mass.  By  repeating  this  operation  several  times,  the 
alloy  at  last  becomes  sufficiently  rich  in  silver  to  be  treated  by  eupeUation. 

COirCHIOXaXN'.  An  organic  constituent  of  the  shells  of  certain  molluscs,  first 
observed  by  Fremy.  It  closely  resembles  keratin,  or  epidermose ;  does  not  yield  gelatin 
by  boiling  with  water,  even  under  strong  pressure ;  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
acetic  acid,  dilute  mineral  acids,  and  potash-ley.  It  contains  50  per  cent,  carbon, 
6  hydrogen,  and  16  to  16'7  nitrogen,  a  composition  very  near  to  that  of  epidermose  : 
■vvhether  it  contains  sulphur  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  out.  A  similar  sub- 
Ktance,  but  containing  only  12  or  13  per  cent,  nitrogen,  was  found  by  Schlossberger  in 
the  bj'ssus  of  acephalous  molluscs. 

CON'CIiSTIOia'S,  AN'XnXA.Ii.    This  term  is  applied  to  all  deposits  in  the  animal 

body  which  are  destitute  of  distinct  organic  structure.  They  are  almost  always  of 
morbid  character,  a  few  only,  as  the  brain-sand  (the  sabulous  matter  of  the  pineal 
gland),  the  crystals  in  the  auditory  organs  of  most  animals,  and  in  the  vertebral 
column  of  frogs,  appearing  to  occur  in  healthy  animals. 

Concretions  are  formed: — 1.  In  the  liquid  secretions,  as  urinary,  salivary,  and  liiliary 
calculi,  concretions  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  in  the  lachrymal  ducts,  the  cavity  of 
tlie  nose,  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin  (gouty  concretions),  &c. — 2.  In  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  organs,  as  in  the  brain,  heart,  veins,  lungs,  and  indeed  in  all  parts  of  the 
body.  These  latter  are  formed  by  the  gradual  transformation  of  other  morbid  proiluets 
the  animal  matter  of  which  is  gradually  absorbed,  while  the  inorganic  substance 
remains,  and  is  often  increased  by  addition  of  fresh  deposits.  AH  concretions  of  this 
kind  have  a  very  similar,  indeed  almost  identical,  constitution,  consisting  of  a  base 
sometimes  predominant,  sometimes  subordinate,  of  coagulated  fibrin,  with  deposits  of 
phosphate  aud  carbonate  of  calcium,  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
magnesium,  in  variable  proportions.  Another  class  of  concretions  allied  to  those  last 
mentioned,  are  the  so-called  asteromatose  deposits  in  the  coatings  of  the  ;irteries, 
especially  of  the  aorta.  They  are  sometimes,  but  not  always,  associated  with  calcareous 
deposits,  and  form  layers  of  yeUowish-white  colour,  and  very  slight  consistence. 
They  consist  mainly  of  crystaUine  deposits  of  cholesterin. 

The  essential  constituents  of  animal  concretions  are  . 

Uric  aeid  and  its  salts. 
Xanthin  and  cystin. 
Hippurates  aud  benzoates. 
Cholesterin  and  fat. 
Bile-pigment  or  cholochrome. 
Fibrin. 

Phosphate  of  calcium ;  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate ;  oxalate  of  calcium ; 
carbonate  of  magnesium. 
The  following  substances  occur  as  cements  or  less  essential  constituents :  urinary 
and  gall-bladder  mucus,  albumin,  blood-red,  the  biliary  acids,  animal  matter  of  inde- 
terminate character,  and  sometimes  soluble  salts. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  animal  concretions  must  always  be  preceded  by  an  examina- 
tion of  theu-  physical  structure.  They  are  very  often  made  up  of  concentric  layers  of 
substances  diifering  in  chemical  constitution,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  a 
separate  analysis  of  each  layer. 

As  respects  their  behaviour  when  heated,  concretions  are  distinguished  as — 1.  Per- 

fectl//  combustible. — 2.  Partially  combustible  3.  Incombustible.   Their  special  chemical 

characters  are  given  in  the  following  tables.    (Ilandw.  d.  Chem.  ii.  [2]  171.) 
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1110  CONDENSATION  —  CONGLOIMERATE. 


COWDENSATIOM'.  This  term,  in  its  most  general  sense,  implies  increase  of 
density,  but  it  is  often  restricted  to  the  passage  of  a  gas  to  the  liquid  or  solid  state. 

COrrssiOOITE.    See  Chondeodite. 

COirsiTItRITE.  A  mineral  containing  copper  and  arsenic,  originally  obtained 
from  the  Condurrow  mine  near  Helstone,  in  Cornwall ;  since  found  in  the  Huel  Druid 
mine,  near  Eednith  ;  also  in  mines  at  Coquimbo  and  Copiapo,  Chili.  It  forms  amor- 
phous, roundish,  flattened  nodules,  with  flat  conohoi'dal  fractiu-e,  brownish-black  colour, 
bluish-black  on  the  outer  surface,  opaque,  dull  or  with  glimmering  lustre ;  streak  me- 
tallic ;  powder  brownish-black ;  soft.  Speciflc  gravity,  4'2 — 5'2. 

Condurrite  has  been  frequently  analysed,  but  with  very  variable  residts  ;  in  fact  it 
appears  to  be  a  mixture  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  Domeykite  (Cu'^As),  and  mainly 
consisting  of  a  hydrated  cuprous  arsenite  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  manganese, 
Bulphur,  iron,  and  silica.    (Kopp,  Handw.  d.  Chem.  ii.  [3],  173.) 

COXrCXiOMEItATE.  A  geological  term  applied  to  masses  of  rounded  fragments 
of  older  rocks  held  together  by  a  cement ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fragments  are  for 
the  most  part  sharp-edged,  the  mass  is  called  breccia.  Conglomerates  are  distin- 
guished us  quartzose,  calcareous,  dolomitic,  granitic,  syenitic,  &c.,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  component  fragments :  the  cement  may  be  siliceous,  calcareous,  or  argilla- 
ceous. 


ADDENDA. 


ACETTIiEOTE.  C'H^.  A  gaseous  hyrb-ocarbon,  vvbioh  appears  to  have  been 
first  obtained  by  E.  Davy  (EecorJs  of  gen.  Sci.  Nov.  1836;  Gm.  viii.  150), 
though  in  an  impure  state,  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  black  substance  which 
passes  over  in  the  preparation  of  potassium ;  but  its  preparation  in  the  piu-e 
"state,  and  indeed  the  establishment  of  its  existence  as  a  definite  compound,  is  due  to 
Berth elot  (Institut,  1859,  p.  410;  1860,  p.  565  ;  Kep.  Chim.  pure,  ii.  222  ;  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxv.  116),  who  obtained  it  by  passing  ethylene-gas,  or  the  vapour  of  ether, 
alcohol,  aldehyde,  or  wood-spirit,  through  a  red-hot  tube,  and  by  the  action  of  red-hot 
copper  on  eliloroform.  Ether  yields  it  in  largest  quantity,  but  by  whichever  of  the 
preceding  methods  it  is  produced,  it  is  always  mixed  with  a  considerable  qiiantity  of 
other  gases,  and  requires  to  be  purified  by  passing  the  gaseous  mixture  into  an 
ammoniaeal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  ;  a  red  precipitate  is  then  formed  which,  when 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  pure  acetylene. 

Berthelot  has  further  shown  that  acetylene  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  coal-gas,  and 
that  it  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  viz.  by 
passing  hydrogen  gas  over  charcoal,  heated  to  whiteness  by  the  passage  of  the  electric 
arc. 

Acetylene  is  also  produced  :  a.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  monobromethy- 
lene  (vol.  ii.  569),  C'-H'Br  -  HBr  =  C^H'''  (Sawitsch,  Compt.  rend.  lii.  157),  or  on 
bromide  of  monoljromethylene  (C-H'Br'),  bromacet.ylene,  C'^HBr,  being  formed  at  the 
same  time  (Eeboul,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiv.  267). — b.  By  passing  the  vapour  of 
monobromethylene  into  an  ammoniaeal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  wliich  case  a 
precipitate  is  formed  consisting  of  the  silver-compound  of  acetylene  C-H'Ag-  (mora 
probably  C^HAjt),  which,  when  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  acetylene 
(Miasnikoff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii.  330). — c.  By  heating  monobromethylene  with 
ethj'late  or  amylate  of  sodium,  the  products  being  bromide  of  sodium,  ethylic  or  amylic 
alcohol,  and  acetylene.    (Sawitsch,  see  vo).  ii.  p.  5G9.) 

C-H=Br  +  C*H"NaO  =  NaBr  +  C'H'-O  +  C-H^. 

Bromethylene.     Amylate  of  Aitiylie  Acetylene, 

sodium.  alcohol. 

d.  When  a  mixture  of  marsh-gas  and  carbonic  oxide  is  passed  tkrougti  a  red-hot  tube. 
(Odling.) 

CH<  -H  CO  =  C-H^  +  H-0. 

Acetylene  is  a  colourless  gas  of  specific  gravity  0-92,  having  a  peculiar  and 
unpleasant  odour,  moderately  soluble  in  water,  not  condensed  by  cold  or  pressure.  It 
burns  with  a  very  bright  and  smoky  flame,  1  vol.  acetylene  consuming  2^  vol.  oxygen, 
and  producing  2  vol.  carbonic  anhydride.  Wlien  mixed  with  chlorhie,  it  detonates 
almost  instantly,  even  in  diflPused  daylight,  witli  separation  of  charcoal. 

Acetylene  unites  with  copper  and  with  silver,  forming  detonating  compounds, 
which  are  produced  on  passing  the  gas  into  the  ammoniaeal  solutions  of  cui)rous 
chloride  and  nitrate  of  silve"  respectively.  The  copper-compound  is  red,  the  silver- 
compound  grey ;  both  are  decomposed  by  hj'drocliloric  acid,  with  separation  of  acetj'lene. 
Acetylene  mixed  with  air,  and  in  presence  of  moisture,  rapidly  attacks  metallic  copper. 
The  gas  is  al)sorbed  and  the  copper  becomes  coated  with  a  black  deposit  which 
explodes  violently  when  heated.  The  formation  of  this  substance  (acetylide  of  copper 
mixed  probably  with  cuprous  oxide)  is  doubitless  the  cause  of  the  dangerous  explosions 
which  sometimes  occur  in  the  cleaning  out  of  copper  gas-mains  after  long  use.  (Crova, 
Compt,  rend.  Iv.  135  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxvii.  124.) 
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ADDENDA. 


Acetylene  unites  witli  nascent  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  ethylene  CH*.  This 
change  is  brought  about  by  subjecting  the  copper-compound  of  acetylene  to  the  action  of 
hydrogen  evolved  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  aqueous  ammonia ;  the  hydrogen  evolved 
from  acid  liquids  does  not  produce  this  reaction. 

Acetylene  unites,  like  ethylene,  with  bromine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  elements  of 
water,  forming  with  bromine  the  compound  C^ffBr^,  with  sulphuric  acid,  acetyl-sul- 
phuric  acid  C-H-.H-SO',  and  with  the  elements  of  water,  acetyl-alcohol  C-H^ 
WO  =  C-H^O.  (Berthelot.) 

Acetyl-sidphiiric  acid,  C-H'SO^,  is  produced  by  brisk  and  long-continued  agitation  of 
acetylene  with  strong  sulphiu'ic  acid.  If  the  liquid  be  then  carefully  diluted,  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  barium,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated,  a/jetyl-sulphate  of  barium  is 
obtained  in  crystals.  (Berthelot.) 

Acetyltc  alcohol,  C-H^O  C-H^.H.O,  is  obtained  by  distilling  and  rectifying  the 
acid  liquid  just  mentioned,  as  an  easily  decomposible  liquid  resembling  acetone,  but 
having  an  extremely  pungent  odour.  It  is  somewhat  more  volatile  than  water,  and  is 
separated  therefrom  by  carbonate  of  potassium,  but  apparently  not  by  chloride  of 
calcium.  (Berthelot.) 

Bro-macetylene.  C^HBr.  (Eeboul,  Compt.  rend.  Iv.  136.) — Produced  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  dibromide  of  dibromethylene  : 

C-H'Br^Br^  -  HBr  -  Br=  =  C-HBr. 

Also,  together  with  acetylene  and  dibromethylene,  by  the  action  of  boiling  alcoholic 
potash  on  dibromide  of  monobromethylene. 


C^H^Br.Br^ 

HBr 

C^H^Br^ 

Dibromethylene. 

C^H^Br^ 

HBr 

=  C=HBr. 

Bromacetylene. 

C^HBr.Br^  -  HBr  _ 

Br= 

C=H^ 

Acetylene. 

It  is  spontaneously  inflammable,  liquefies  under  a  pressure  of  tliree  atmospheres,  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  very  soluble  in  dibromethylene,  whereas  acetylene  is  much  less 
soluble  in  that  liquid.  This  property  may  be  rendered  available  for  the  separation  of 
acetylene  and  bromacetylene. 

It  unites  with  irom'wi',  forming  the  dibromide  of  bromacetylene,  C^HBr'  = 
C'^HBr.Br^.  When  passed  into  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  it  yields  a 
precipitate  of  cuprosacetylene,  C^HCcu: 

C^HBr  +  3Cu^Cl  -  C^HCcu  -i-  CuBr  +  3CuCl; 

which,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  gas  having  the  composition  and 
most  of  the  properties  of  Berthelot's  acetylene,  but  differing  somewhat  in  its  behaviour 
to  bromine,  with  which  it  yields  the  compound  C'''H-Br',  and  a  small  quantity  of  C^HBr*. 

AIiX'YZiEIiI'E.  C'H*.  This  compound,  homologous  with  acetylene,  is  produced, 
in  like  manner,  by  the  action  of  ethylate  of  sodium  on  monobromotritylene,  C'H^Br. 
The  materials  are  made  to  react  in  a  well-cooled,  sealed  flask,  and  on  opening 
the  vessel,  a  large  quantity  of  gas  escapes,  which,  when  passed  into  an  ammo- 
niacal solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  produces  a  yellow  precipitate.  This  precipitate 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  yields  pure  allylene,  a  colourless  gas,  having  an 
unpleasant  odour,  burning  with  a  smoky  flame,  and  forming  with  mercurous  salts  a  dark 
grey  precipitate,  and  with  silver  salts  a  white  precipitate  which  detonates  when  heated. 
The  copper  compound  above  mentioned  burns  with  a  reddish  flame,  and  is  decom- 
posed with  incandescence  by  bromine.  (Sa  wits  eh,  Compt.  rend.  lii.  399  ;  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxix.  185.) 

Allylene  is  also  produced  by  passing  the  vapour  of  bromotritylene  into  a  hot  con- 
centrated alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  The  gas  thus  evolved  forms  in  ammoniacal 
silver-solution,  a  precipitate  consisting  of  a  dark  yellow  compound,  silver-acetylene, 
and  a  heavier  white  compound  which  is  silver-allylene,  C'H''Ag-.  The  gas  evolved 
from  this  compound  by  the  action  of  hydi'ochlorie  acid,  forms  with  bromine  an  oily 
liquid,  which  boils,  with  partial  decomposition,  between  180°  and  200°  C,  and  has 
the  composition  of  a  mixture  of  C^H'Br^  and  C'H^Br''.  (Morkownikoff,  BuU. 
Soc.  Chim.  1861,  p.  90.) 

CSSIunX.  Symbol,  Cs.  Atomic  weight,  133. — A  metal  belonging  to  the  same 
group  of  elements  with  lithium,  sodium,  potassium  and  rubidium.  Its  existence  was 
detected  in  1860  by  Kirchhoflf  and  Bunsen,  by  help  of  the  method  of  spectral  analysis 
which  they  introduced  (see  Spectkum,  Spkctrax  Analysis).  The  compounds  of 
caesium  so  closely  resemble  the  corresponding  compounds  of  potassium  and  rubidium, 
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that  no  difference  can  be  perceived  between  them  by  ordinary  analytical  means  ;  but 
in  the  spectrum-apparatus  a  few  thousandths  of  a  milligramme  can  easily  be  detected. 
The  most  characteristic  lines  in  tlie  ca'sium-spectrum  are  two  blue  lines  Cs  o  and  Cs  0, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  strontium-line,  Sr  5  ;  they  can  bo  clearly  seen,  even  with 
silicate  of  cjiesium,  and  the  name  Ccesium,  from  casius,  sky-blue,  has  been  chosen  as 
recalling  their  colour. 

Cssium  has  not  yet  been  found,  except  in  company  with  rubidium  (see  Rubtditjm), 
and  it  occurs  in  even  still  smaller  quantities  than  the  latter  element.  Caesium  was 
first  detected  in  the  Diirkheim  mineral  water,  ten  kilogrammes  of  which  contain  not 
quite  two  milligrammes  of  chloride  of  cfesium.  Kreuznaeh  water  contains  less,  and  in 
tlie  lepidolite  of  Rozena  (which  is  the  principal  source  of  rubidium)  only  insignificant 
traces  of  it  are  found.  (Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxiii.  353  ;  Jahresber. 
1861,  177.) 

The  most  abundant  source  of  it  yet  discovered  appears  to  be  the  lepidolite  of  Hebron, 
in  Maine,  U.S.  This  mineral  occurs  there  in  large  quantity  in  a  coarsely  crystalline 
granite,  associated  with  red  and  green  tourmaline  and  albite.  It  has  a  granular,  and 
at  the  same  time  foliated  crystalline  structure,  a  pale  rose  to  violet  colour,  and  very 
cL  ISC  ly  resembles  the  lepidolite  of  Pemg,  in  Saxony,  and,  like  that,  is  also  associated 
with  ihe  rare  species,  amblygonite.  It  contains  rather  more  than  0'3  per  cent,  of 
ca!sium,  and  as  much  rubidium  as  the  lepidolite  of  Kozena.  (O.  D.  Allen,  Phil.  Mag. 
[4]  XXV  189.) 

Ca>sium  has  also  been  found,  in  comparatively  large  quantity,  in  the  mineral  waters  of 
Baden-Baden  (Bunsen),  Bourbonne-les-Bains,  Haute-Marne  (Grandeau,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  Ixvii.  177),  in  the  salines  of  Aussee,  and  in  the  lithium-mica  of  Zinnwald 
(Schroetter,  Wien  Akad.  Ber.  xliv.  218).  It  exists  in -perceptible,  but  generally  very 
small,  quantities,  in  several  other  minei'als,  as  triphyline  (Blake,  SiU.  Am.  J.  [2] 
xxxiii.  27'1 ;  Gra n dean),  carnallite  (Erdmann),  petalite  (Grandi^au), in  the  mineral 
Wiiter  of  Vichy  (Grandeau),  in  those  of  Topusc-o  and  Lassinja  (Schneider,  Wien 
Akad.  Ber.  xlv.  483),  and  in  the  salines  of  'Ehensee.    (Kedteubacher,  ibid.  xliv.  153.) 

The  separation  of  caesium  from  sodium  and  potassium  dejicnds  upon  the  exceedingly 
slight  solubility  in  water  of  its  chloroplatinate.  In  order  to  obtain  it  pure,  it  is  preci- 
pitated, together  with  chloride  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  rubidium,  by  means  of 
chloride  of  platinum,  from  the  mother-liquor,  freed  from  everything  except  alkaline 
salts,  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  Diirkheim  water  (Bunsen  operated  with  the 
residue  of  about  40,000  kilogrammes  of  water)  ;  the  precipitate  is  boiled  with  a  vert/ 
small  quantity  of  water,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  still  hot  solution  decanted  ;  when 
this  operation  has  been  repeated  twenty  times,  the  mixture  of  chloroplatinates  of  cassium 
and  rubidium  which  remains  undissolved  is  reduced  by  heating  iu  a  stream  of  hydrogen, 
and  the  chlorides  of  those  metals  are  extracted  from  the  residue  by  boiling  water.  To 
separate  the  rubidium,  the  chlorides  are  transformed  into  carbonates,  and  the  dry  mix- 
ture of  salts  repeatedly  exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol,  in  which  carbonate  of  caesium 
is  soluble,  but  carbonate  of  rubidium  insoluble.  As  the  carbonate  of  caesium  so  obtained 
may  still  contain  small  quantities  of  potassium  and  rubidium,  it  must,  for  com- 
plf+e  purification,  be  treated  with  suificient  baryta-water  to  render  about  four-fifths 
of  it  caustic,  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  the  residue  extracted  with  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  alcohol,  which  dissolves  hydrate  of  caesium,  but  leaves  the  carbo- 
nates of  potassium  and  rubidium  behind.  When  this  operation  has  been  repeated 
until  the  product,  examined  in  the  spectrum-apparatus,  no  longer  gives  the  potassium 
and  rubidium  reactions,  or  gives  them  only  very  faintly  indeed,  the  further  treat- 
ment of  it  is  found  not  to  alter  its  equivalent  weight;  although  the  salt  thus  obtained 
is  stiU  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  caesium  and  rubidium,  and  not  pure  chloride  of 
ca-sium,  as  Bunsen  at  first  supposed  {vid.  infi\). 

The  following  process  is  given  by  Allen  {lot.  cit.)  for  the  extraction  of  caesium  from 
the  lepidolite  of  Hebron.  Ten  parts  of  the  mineral,  pulverised  until  it  will  pass 
through  a  sieve  of  20  holes  to  the  linear  inch,  are  mixed  with  forty  parts  of  coarsely 
powdered  quicklime  ;  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  slake  the  bme  is  next  mixed 
with  as  much  hydrochloric  acid  as  will  convert  from  six  to  seven  parts  of  the  lime 
into  chloride  of  calcium  ;  the  two  mixtures  are  then  united,  and  stiiTcd  vigorously 
during  the  slaking,  thus  intimately  blending  the  mineral  with  suitable  proportions  of 
dry  hydrate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium.  The  mixture  is  put  into  Hessian 
crucibles,  and  heated  to  redness  for  six  or  eight  hours  (a  shorter  time  woidd  probably 
suffice).  During  the  ignition,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  heat  rising  much 
above  redness,  <as  loss  would  then  occur  by  volatilisation  of  the  alkidinc  chlorides,  and 
by  the  fusion  of  the  mass  and  its  consequent  absorption  into  the  crucibles.  The  pro- 
duct of  this  opei'ation  is  detached  from  the  crucibles,  and  l)oiled  with  water  till  all  but 
a  trace  of  the  chlorides  is  removed.  The  solution  thus  obtained,  containing  chloride 
of  calcium  and  alkaline  chlorides,  is  evaporated  liU  crystals  begin  to  form;  sulphuric 
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acid  is  then  added  as  long  as  sulphate  of  calcium  separates,  excess  of  acid  being 
avoided,  and  the  whole  mass  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  strongly  heated,  to  expel  free 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  residue  is  treated  with  water,  the  small  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  calcium  which  passes  into  solution  is  precipitated  by  a  carbonate  of  ammonium,  the 
precipitate  is  filtered  off,  and  the  fUtrate  is  again  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited. 
In  this  way  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides,  containing  also  smaU  quantities  of  the  siilphates, 
of  sodium,  lithium,  potassium,  rubidium,  and  caesium  is  obtained,  from  which  the 
chlorides  of  the  last  two  metals  can  be  separated  by  treatment  with  bichloride  of 
platinum  as  directed  by  Bunsen. 

For  the  separation  of  caesium  from  rubidium,  Allen  recommends  the  following 
process.  The  chlorides  of  the  two  metals  are  converted  into  sulphates,  and  then  into 
carbonates,  by  precipitating  with  caustic  baryta  and  saturating  the  solution  with 
carbonic  acid.  From  the  carbonates,  the  acid  tartrates  are  prepared  by  adding  to  the 
solution  twice  as  much  tartaric  acid  as  is  necessary  to  neutralise  it,  and  these  salts 
can  then  be  separated  from  each  other  by  fractional  crystallisation :  acid  tartrate  of 
rubidium  requires  for  solution  about  eight  times  as  much  water  as  does  acid  tartrate 
of  cajsium,  and  therefore  crystallises  out  first,  while  the  latter  salt  accumulates  in  the 
mother-liquors.  The  salts  of  the  two  alkalis  may  be  thus  separated  from  each  other 
so  completely  that  neither  shows  any  trace  of  the  presence  of  the  other  when  examined 
with  the  spectroscope. 

Pure  metallic  caesium  has  not  yet  been  obtained,  but  an  amalgam  of  caesium  can 
be  easily  procured  by  electrolysing  a  solution  of  chloride  of  caesium,  using  mercury  as 
the  negative  pole.  Ca?sium-amalgam  decomposes  water  in  the  cold,  and  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  gets  hot  and  covers  itself  with  a  coating  of  deliquescent  hydrate  of  caesium. 
When  caesium-amalgam  is  connected  with  potassium-amalgam  or  with  rubidium- 
amalgam  and  water,  so  as  to  form  a  galvanic  circuit,  it  shows  itself  to  be  more  elec- 
tropositive than  either  of  them  ;  caesium  is  therefore  the  most  electropositive  element 
yet  known. 

Bromoplatinate  of  CcBsium  readily  separates,  together  with  the  rubidium- salt, 
when  dibromide  of  platinum  is  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  the  chlorides  of  the  two 
metals.  If  potassium  is  present,  the  bromoplatinate  of  that  metal  is  carried  down 
likewise.  (Allen.) 

Carbonate  of  Casitini,  Cs'^CO'  +  aq. — Confusedly  developed  crystals,  which  give 
an  anhydrous  sandy  powder  when  heated.  Dissolves  in  9'1  pts.  absolute  alcohol  at 
19°  C,  and  in  5  pts.  at  78'4°  C. ;  very  caustic;  deliquesces  in  the  air  and  gradually 
becomes  converted  into  acid  carbonate  ;  dissolves  in  water  in  nearly  all  proportions 
with  the  aid  of  heat. 

Acid  carbonate  of  Casium,  CsHCO'. — Tolerably  well-formed,  but  not  measur- 
able prismatic  crystals,  permanent  in  the  air,  of  a  glassy  lustre.  Reacts  hardly  alkaline ; 
by  ignition  it  is  easily  changed  into  the  neutral  salt. 

Chloride  of  Casium,  CsCl. — Crystallises  in  cubes,  which  deliquesce  in  the  air 
like  chloride  of  Kthium,  and  can  thereby  be  distinguished  from  chloride  of  potassivim 
or  of  rubidium.  When  gently  ignited,  chloride  of  Cccsium  easily  melts  ;  it  is  somewhat 
volatile,  and  in  the  air  easily  becomes  somewhat  alkaline.  (Bunsen.)  According  to 
Johnson  and  Allen  pure  chloride  of  caesium  is  not  deliquescent. 

Chloroplatinate  of  Ccesium,  CsClPtCF. — Bright  yellow  sandy  powder,  com- 
posed of  shiniug,  transparent,  microscopic  regular  octahedrons.  It  is  more  ditficultly 
soluble  than  the  chloroplatinate  of  either  potassium  or  rubidium ;  the  following  table 
gives  the  solubility  in  100  pts.  water  of  the  three  salts,  as  determined  by  Bunsen,  the 


Temperature. 

Potassium-salt. 

Rubidium-salt. 

Caesium-salt. 

0°  C.  . 

0-74 

0  184 

0-024 

10  ... 

0-90 

0154 

0-050 

20  ... 

1-12 

0141 

0-079 

30  ... 

1-41 

0-145 

0-110 

.40  ... 

1-76 

0166 

0-142 

50  ... 

2-17 

0-203 

0-177 

60  ... 

2-64 

0-258 

0-213 

70  ... 

3-19 

0-329 

0-251 

80  ... 

3-79 

0-417 

0-291 

90  ... 

4-45 

0-521 

0-332 

100  ... 

5-18 

0-634 

0-377 

CESIUM. 
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caesium-salts  having  been  purified  by  the  first  process,  and  therefore  still  containing  a 
little  rubidium. 

Hydrate  of  Ccesium,  CsHO  +  aq. — Confusedly  crjstaUised,  deliquescent,  exceed- 
ingly caustic.  At  a  red  beat  it  does  not  become  anhydrous ;  it  attacks  platinum,  is  en- 
tirely volatile  when  heated  on  a  platmum  wire,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Nitrate  o  f  Casium,  CsNO^ — Contains  nowaterof  crystallisation,  is isomorphous 
with  nitrate  of  rubidium  and  not  with  nitrate  of  potassium.  The  crystals  are  hexagonal 
prisms  combined  with  the  hexagonal  pyramid  P :  P  in  the  terminal  edges  -  142°  56'; 
in  the  lateral  edges  =  78°  58'.    Kates  of  axes,  I  :  c  =  1 :  0-7135. 

P  .  ooP  ,  P2  .  ooP2  .  OP  .  I  P. 

The  salt  has  a  cooling  saline  taste,  like  that  of  saltpetre,  and  is  soluble  in  ten  times 
its  weight  of  water  at  3°  C.    (Bun sen.) 

Pier  ate  of  C(? « 2  resembles  the  corresponding  potassium-salt.  It  cannot  be 
separated  from  picrate  of  rubidium  by  crystallisation.  (Allen.) 

Sulphate  of  C(Bsium,  Cs-SO*,  forms  anhydrous,  ill-defined,  hard  crystals,  grouped 
together  in  bunches,  and  permanent  in  the  air.  One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  0'63 
pts.  of  water  at  —  2°  C.  (1  pt.  of  sidphate  of  pota.ssium  dissolves  in  12 'o  pts.  of  water 
at  the  same  temperature.) 

Sulphate  of  c»sium  forms  double  salts  with  sulphate  of  magnesium,  sulphate  of 
cobalt,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  type  KMgSO*  +  3H-0,  and  is  isomorphous  with  the  cor- 
responding potassium-  and  ammonium-compounds.  CsCoSO'  +  3H-0,  shows  the  fol- 
lowing surfaces:  OP.  goP  .  -t-P.  [Poo].  +  2P  co  .  ooP2.  Sulphate  of  csesium  forms, 
with  sulphate  of  aluminium,  an  alum  crystallising  in  regular  octahedrons  of  a  glassy 
lustre.    (Buusen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxix.  111.) 

Acid  tartrate  of  Ccesium,  C^ffCsC. — Colourless,  transparent,  flattened  prisms, 
which  do  not  diminish  in  weight  when  pulverised  and  dried  at  100°.  One  part  of  this 
salt  dissolves  in  1-02  pts.  of  boiling  water,  or  in  10-32  pts.  of  water  at  25°  C.  (Allen.) 
The  neutral  tartrate  is  very  deliquescent.  (Bunsen.) 

Atomic  weight  of  C(ssium. — The  atomic  weight  of  casium  has  been  determined  by 
the  analysis  of  its  chloride.  This  salt,  purified  from  chloride  of  rubidium  by  means 
of  chloride  of  platinum  in  the  manner  already  described,  was  found  by  Bunsen  to 
contain : — 

Chlorine.  Cfesiiim. 

After  the  1st  purification,       ....       22-334  77-666 
2nd        „  ....       22-334  77-666 

„       3rd        „  ....       22-316  77-684 

whence  he  deduced  123-4  for  the  atomic  weight  of  caesium.  Subsequent  experiments 
by  Johnson  and  AUen  (PhU.  Mag.  [4]  xxv.  196)  have  shown  that  the  chloride  of 
caisium  used  for  these  determinations  still  contained  chloride  of  rubidium,  and  that  the 
atomic  weight  calculated  from  them  is  consequently  too  low.  Their  analyses  of 
chloride  of  caesium,  prepared  from  the  acid  tartrate  purified  by  concentrating  its  solu- 
tion and  recrystaUisation,  gave  the  following  results  : — 


Chlorine.  Cassium. 

I.       21-044  78-956 

II.       21-031  78-969 

III.  21-043  78-957 

IV.  21-063  78-937 


Bunsen  has  since  published  new  determinations  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxix.  1)  which  agree  very 
closely  -with  these.  The  chloride  of  c;esium  used  for  them  was  prepared  by  the  follow- 
ing process,  from  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  cssium  and  rubidium  which  had  been 
previously  completely  freed  from  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium.  The  chlorides  were 
first  converted  into  carbonates,  and  then  a  little  more  tartaric  acid  was  added  to  the 
solution  than  was  needed  to  convert  the  caesium  into  neutral  tartrate  and  the  rubidium 
into  the  acid  salt  (the  quantity  of  acid  requisite  being  deduced  from  a  preliminary 
determination  of  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  the  mixed  chlorides).  The  liqiiid  was  next 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  powdered  saline  mass  exposed  to  moist  air  in  a  funnel 
stopped  with  a  small  filter.  In  this  way  a  solution  of  the  very  deliquescent  tartrate  of 
ciesium  was  obtained,  while  the  acid  tartrate  of  rubidium  remained  as  a  solid  salt  in 
the  funnel.  The  tartrate  of  caesium  was  converted  into  chloride,  precipitated  with 
bichloride  of  platinum,  the  precipitate  washed  arid  decomposed  by  heating  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen,  and  this  proces.s  was  repeated  until  the  proportion  of  chlorine  in  the 
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resulting  cUoride  of  caesium  did  not  alter  any  longer.  The  product  so  prepared 
gave— 

Chlorine.  Csesium. 

After  the  4tli  purification,      ....       21-057  78-943 
„       6th        „  ....       21-045  78-955 

„       6th        „  ....       21-052  78-948 

Taking  Ag  =  107-94  and  CI  =  35-46  (Stas),  the  mean  of  Johnson  and  Allen's  experi- 
ments gives  133-03  for  the  atomic  weight  of  csesiimi,  ■while  the  mean  of  Bunsen's  most 
recent  experiments  gives  132-99,  so  that  we  may  take  Cs  =  133-0  as  being  very  near 
the  truth. 

On  the  spectrum  of  caesium,  see  Johnson  and  Allen  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxv.  199),  and 
Bunsen  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxis.  6). — G,  C.  F. 
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Bolognian  Stone  

Boletic  acid  ...... 

Boletus  


PAGE 

592 

593 
594 

595 


696 


597 


599 


COO 


601 


602 


610 
612 

613 


614 
616 


G17 


618 


Boloretin 

Boltonite. — Bolus  . 
Bone  .... 

Diseased  bones 

Fossil  bones 
Bone-black 

Bone-oil. — BonsdorfHte  . 
Boracic  acid  (s.  Boric  acid,  p.  636), 
Boracite  .... 
Borax  (s.  Borate  of  Sodium,  p.  645), 
Borides  (s.  Boron,  p.  629). 
Borneene. — Borneol 
Bornite. — Borocalcite 
Boron  .... 
Boron,  Bromide  of  . 
Boron,  Chloride  of  . 

Ammonio-chloride  . 
Boron,  Chlorocyanide  of  (s.  Cyanogen, 

Chloride  of). 
Boron,  Detection  and  Estimation  of : 

Reactions  .... 

Quantitative  estimation 

Separation  from  other  elements 

Atomic  weight 
Boron,  Fluoride  of 

Fluoboric  acid 

Hydrofluoboric  acid 
Borofluorides 
Boron,  Iodide  of 
Boron,  Nitride  of  . 
Boron,  Oxide  of :  Boric  anhydride 

Boric  acid 

Borates  . 

Borates  of  Aluminium 
Ammonium 
Barium  . 
Cadmium 
Calcium 
Cobalt  . 
Copper  . 
Iron 
Lead 

Borochloride  of  Lead 
Boronitrate  of  Lead 
Borate  of  Lithium  . 
Borates  of  Magnesium 
Borate  of  Nickel 
Borates  of  Potassium 

Silver  . 

Sodium  . 

Strontium 

Zinc 

Boric  Ethers :  Borates  of  Amyl 
Ethyl 
Methyl 

Boron,  Sulphide  of 
Boronatrocalcite  . 
Botryogen 
Botryolite 

Boulangerite. — Bournonite 
Bovey  Coal 
Bowenite  (s.  Serpentine). 
Boyle's  fuming  Liquor  (s.  Sulphides  of 

Ammonium,  p.  194). 

Bragite  

Brain  (s.  Nervous  Tissue). 

Bran  

Branchite  

Brandisite  (s.  Clintonite). 

Brandy   

Brass  

Brassica  

1.  Brassica  oleracea  :  Cabbage  . 
Composition  of  Cabbage-leaves 


I'AOB 

619 


652 


653 
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654 


655 


Brassica : 

Ash  of  different  varieties  of 
Cabbage  . 

2.  Brassica  Napus :  Rape  . 

Ash  of  Seed  and  Straw 

3.  Brassica    Rapa :  Turnip 

Composition  of  Ash  . 
Brassic  acid  .... 

B=^in}(- Manganese). 

Brayera  anthelniintica   ....  — 

Brazil  wood  — 

Bread  656 

Fermented  657 

Unfermented  6G0 

Aerated  bread  ....  — 
Brean  (s.  Icica-resin). 

Brein  and  Breidin  (s.  Arbol-a-brea,  p.  346)  662 
Breislakite. — Breithanptite    ...  — 

Bremer  Green  663 

Breunerite  (s.  Magnesite). 
Brevicite  (3.  Natrolite). 

Brewsterite    ......  — 

Brewstolin  — 

Bricks  — 

floating  6G4 

Brilliant  — 

Brimstone  (s.  Sulphur). 

Brindonia  indica  — 

Britannia  metal  — 

Brithyne  (s.  Glauberite). 

British  gum  (s.  Dextrin). 

Brittle  Silver-ore. — Brocatello      .      .  — 

Broccoli  (s.  Brassica). 

Brocliantite   — 

Broddbo  Tantalite  (s.  Tantalite). 

Brogniardite  — 

Brogniartin,  or  Brogniartite  "(s.  Glau- 
berite). 

Bromacetic  acid  — 

Bromacetates  .... 

Dibromacetic  acid  . 
Bromacetins  (s.  Acetins,  p.  20). 

Bromal  

Bromalo'in  (s.  Aloin,  p.  148). 
Biomamide  (s.  Nitrogen,  Bromide  of). 
Bromanil  (s  Qiiinone). 
Bromanilamic  acid  (s.  Quinonic  acid). 
Bromaniloide    (3.  Tribromophenyla- 

mine,  under  Plien3'lamine). 
Bromanisic  acid  (p.  301). 
Bromanisol  (p.  305). 
Bromargyrite. — Bromein 
J^ronu'thrride  (3.  Vinyl,  Bromide  of). 
Bi  omethionessil  .... 
Bronihydric  acid  (p.  672). 
Bromhjdrins  

Mono-,  Di-,  and  Tribromhydrin 

Epibromhydrin 

liexaglyceric  Bromhydrin 

Heniibromhydrin  . 

Bromio  acid  

Bromic  Silver  .... 
Bromides  ..... 

Bromide  of  Hydrogen  :  Bromhydric 
or  Hyclrobromic  acid  . 
Bromides,  Metallic 
Bromides  of  Organic  radicles 
Bromiiiilamite  .... 
Bromindoptene  .... 

Bromine  

Bromine,  Chloride  of     .       .  . 
Bromine,  Detection  and  Estimation  of: 

1.  Reactions  .... 

2.  Quantitative  estimation 


665 
666 


667 


668 
663 


672 
672 


674 
675 


676 
677 


681 


682 
683 

684 


Bromine,  Detection  and  estimation  of: 
Estimation  in  presence  of  Chlo 
rine  and  Iodine    .      .      .  678 
3.  Atomic  weight  ....  679 
Bromine,  Fluoride  of 
Bromine,  Oxygen-acids  of 
Bromine,  Selenide  of     ...      .  680 
Bromine,  Sulphide  of 
Bromiodoform 

Bromisatic  acid  (s.  Isatic  acid). 
Bromisatin  (s.  Isatin). 

Bromite  

Broniitonic  acid  (s.  Citraconic  acid,  De- 
compositions of,  p.  993). 
Brondite  (s.  Alstonite,  p.  149). 
Bromol'orm. — Bromopicrin 
Bromosaraide  (3.  Salicylamide). 
Bromotriconic  acid  )  /    z^-.  •  n.>i.\ 
Brom..xaform        j      C't"^  a«d,  p.  &96), 
Hronius. — Bromyrite 
Bronze  .... 
Bronzite 
Brookite 

Brossite         .  , 
Broussonnettia  tinctoria 
Brown  berries 
Brucine  .... 

Salts  of  Brucine 

Bromo-brucine 

Ethyl-brucine 
Brucite  .... 
Brunolic  acid  . 
Brunswick  green  . 
Bryuidin 

Br\  oiiin  .... 

Bryoietin  685 

Bubiilin 
Bucliolzite 

Bncklandite  (s.  Epidote). 
Buckthorn  (s.  Bhamnus). 

Buckwheat  

Colouring  matters  of  Buckwheat   .  686 
Bucurumanga  resin 
Buenin. — Buhrstone 
Bukku  leaves 
liuratite 

Burette  (p.  256). 
Burgundy  Pitch  or  Resin 
Bursera  gummifera 
Bustamite  (s.  Rhodonite). 

liutea  gum 

Butic  acid  687 

Butter  .... 
Butter  of  Antimony,  Tin,  &c, 
Butyl  (s.  Tetryl). 

Butylactic  acid  688 

Butvracetic  acid 
But3'ral  689 

Clilorobutyrals 
Butyraldehyde 

Butyraldehj'de-ammonia  .  .  690 
Butyramide  . 

Mercuric  butyramide 
Butyric  acid  691 

Butyrates  692 

Butyric  acid.  Substitution-derivatives  of  693 

Dibromobutyric  acid       ...  — 

Dichlorobutyric  acid      .       .       .  694 

Tetrachlorobutyric  acid 

Thiobutyric  acid 
Butyric  anhydride 

Butyric  ethers  695 

Butyrate  of  Allyl  . 

Amyl 
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696 


697 


PAGE 

Butyric  ethers : 

Butyrate  of  Ethyl  . 

Ethylene 
Glyceryl 
Methyl 

Butyridin 
Butyrins : 

Mono-  and  Dibutyrin 

Tributyrin 

Natural  butyrin  . 
Butyrite 

Butyrochlorhydrin  . 
Butyroleic  acid 

Butyrolininodic  acid  (s.  Bog-butter,  p.  617), 
Butyrolactic  acid  . 
Butyrone 
Bntyronitric  acid 
Butyronitrile  . 
Butyrum  antimonii 
Butvrureid  (s.  Butyryl  urea) 
Butyryl  .... 

Bromide,  Chloride  . 

Iodide  ... 
Butyryl-urea  (s.  Carbamide, 
Buxine 
Bj'ssolite 
Byssiis  Mytili 
Bvtownite  ... 


p.  753). 


698 


699 


Cabbage  ...... 

Cabbagiine  

Cabocle  

Cacao  ....... 

Cacao-fat        .       .       .       .  . 

Cacao-red  

Cachalagua. — Cacholong 
Cachoutannic  acid  (s.  Catechu,  p.  817). 
Cacotheline  ...       .      .  . 

Cacoxene  ...... 

Cactus  

Cadet's  Fuming  Liquor  (p.  403). 

Cadie  gum  

Cadmium  

Cadmium,  Alloys  of      ...  . 
Cadmium,  Bromide  of  . 
Cadmium,  Chloride  of  . 

Double  salts  of  Chloride  of  Cadmium 
Cadmium  :  Detection  and  Estimation  of 

1.  Blowpipe  reactions 

2.  Liquid  r  actions 

3.  Quantitative  estimation 

4.  Separation  from  other  elements 
6.  Atomic  weight  . 

Cadmium,  Fluoride  of  . 
Cadmium,  Iodide  of      .       .  . 
Cadmium,  Nitride  of     .       .  . 
Cadmium,  Oxides  of     .       .  . 
Cadmium,  Phosphide  of 
Cadmium,  Sulphide  of  . 
Cadmium-ethyl  .... 

Caesium  

Caffeic  acid  (s.  CafFetannic  acid,  p.  709), 
Ciflfeine  or  Theine  .... 

Salts  of  Caffeine 

Caffeone  

CafFetannic  acid  .... 

Caincic  acid  

Cairngo!  m  stone  (s.  Quartz). 
Cajeput,  oil  of       .       .       .  . 
Cajputcne  

Isocajputene  .... 

Paracajputene 

Bromide  of  Ciijpiiteno  . 


700 
701 

702 

703 

704 
705 

70G 

707 
709 
710 
711 
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Cajputene : 

Chloride  of  Cajputene 
Hydrates  of  Cajputene  . 
Hydrochlorates  of  Cajputene 
Hydriodate  of  Cajputene 

Calaite  (s.  Turquois). 

Calamine  .... 

Calamine,  Siliceous 

Calamite  .... 

Calcareous  spar  (s.  Calcspar). 

Calcedony  (s.  Chalcedony). 

Calchantum  .... 

Calcination. — Calcite 

Calcium  

Calcium,  Bromide  of 

Calcium,  Chloride  of 

Calcium,  Detection  and  Estimation  of 

1.  Reactions  in  the  dry  way 

2.  Reactions  in  the  wet  way 

3.  Quantitative  estimation 

4.  Separation  from  other  eleni' 

5.  Atomic  weight  . 
Calcium,  Fluoride  of 
Calcium,  Oxide  of  . 
Calcium,  Oxychloride  of  (p. 
Calcium,  Oxygen-salts  of 
Calcium,  Oxysulphide  of 
Calcium,  Phosphide  of 
Calcium,  Seltnides  of 
Calcium,  Sulphides  of 
Calc-sinter 
Calcoferrite  . 
Calcspar 
Calctuff  . 
Calculus 
Calderite 
Caledonite 
Calendulin 
Calico-printing 
Californin 

Calisaya  bark. — Callais 
Calluna  vulgaris  . 
Callutannic  acid 
Calluxanthin  . 
Calomel  (s.  Mercury). 
Calophyllum  resin  . 
Calorimeter  . 
Calorimeter  . 
Calstronbaryte 
Calyptolite 
Camboley  resin 
Camellia  japonica  . 
Cam  peachy  wood  (s.  Logwood). 
Camphamic    acid,  and  Camphamide 
(p.  729). 

Camphene  

Camplienes  

Camphereues  ..... 
Campheryl  or  Canipherilo 

Campliic  acid  

Camphides  

Caniphilene  

Camphimide  (p.  732). 

Camphin  

Camphine  

Camphocreosote  .... 

Camphol  

Campliolene  

Canipholic  acid  .... 

Camphone  

Campliomethylic  acid  (p.  733). 
Camphor  

Dcxtrocamphor 

LMVo-caniphor  ... 


711 
712 
713 
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718 
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720 


721 
722 


723 


724 
725 
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Camphor: 

Inactive  camphor   ....  729 
Camphor,  artificial  (s.  Turpentine). 
Camphor  of  Borneo  (s.  Borneol,  p.  626). 
Camphor,  oil  of     .       .       .       .       .  — 
Camphoramic  acid        ....  — 
Camplioranilic  acid  (s.  Phenyl- campho- 
ramic acid). 
Camphoresin   .       .  ...  — 

Camphoric  acid : 

Dextro-camphoric  acid  .  .  .  730 
Lasvo-camphoric  acid  ...  — 
Inactive  camphoric  acid         .       .  — 

Camphorates  — 

Camphoric  anhydride  ....  731 
Camphoric  ethers : 

Camphorate  of  Ethyl  ...  — 
Camphorate  of  Ethyl  and  Hydrogen  — 
Camphorate  of  Methyl  and  Hy- 


drogen   732 

Camphorimide   — 

Camphorin   — 

Camphorone   733 

Camphoryl   — 


Caniphosulphuric  acid  (s.  Sulphocara- 

phoric  acid). 
Camphovinic  acid  (s.  Campnoric  ethers, 

p.  732). 

Camphrene  

Cam  pli  rone  

Camwood  (s.  Barwood,  p.  517). 

Canaanite  

Canada  balsam  (s.  Balsams,  p.  492). 


Cancerin   734 

Cancha-lagua  (s.  Cachalagua,  p.  701). 

Cancrinite. — Candite     ....  — 

Canella  alba   — 

Cannabis  indiea   735 


Cannabis  sativa  .... 
Cannamine  (s.  Bincine,  p.  C81). 
Cannel  coal  (s.  Coal). 
Ciinnon  metal  (s.  Copper,  Alloys  of). 


Cantliarides   — 

Cantharidin   — 

Cantonite   736 

Canton's  phosphorus      ....  — 

Caoutchene   — 

Caoutchin   — 

Hydrochlorate  of  caoutchin    .      .  737 

Caoutchouc   738 

Vulcanised  caoutchouc    .       .       .  739 

Hardened  caoutchouc ;  Ebonite     .  740 


Caoutchoucin  (p.  739). 
Capers  (s.  Capparis). 
Caphopicrite  (s.  Khein). 

Cai)illarity   — 

Capnomor   741 

Caporcianite   — 

Capparis  spinosa   — 

Capral    .       ,   742 

Capramide   — 

Capric  acid     ......  — 

Capric  aldehyde   — 

Caprinaniide  (s.  Capramide). 
Caprocianite  (s.  Caporcianite). 

Caproene   — 

Caproic  acid   743 

Caproic  alcohol  (s.  Hexylic  Alcohol). 

Caproic  aldehyde   — 

Caproic  anhydride .       ....  — 

Caproic  ethers   ''44 

Caprone   — 

Cnpronitrile  ......  — 

Capronoyl   — 


PAGE 

Caproyl  .......  744 

Caproylamine  (s.  Hexylamine). 
Caproylene  (s.  Hexylene). 

Capryl,  or  Rutjd  745 

Caprylamine  (s.  Octylamine). 
Caprylene  (s.  Octylene). 

Caprylic  acid  — 

Nitrocapr3iic  acid  ....  — 
Caprylic  alcohol  (s.  Octylic  Alcohol). 


Caprylic  aldehyde   — 

Caprylic  anhj'dride       ....  746 

Caprylic  ethers   — 

Caprylone   747 


Caprylyl   — 

Capsella   — 

Capsicine   — 

Caput  mortuum   — 

Caragheen  moss   — 

Carajuru,  Crajuru,  or  Carcuru       .       .  — 

Caramel   — 

Caramelane,  Caramelene,  Caramelin  748 

Caranna   749 

Carapa  bark   — 

Carapa  oil   — 

Carat   — 

Carbamic  acid.   — 

Carbamates  of  Ammonium,  Amyl, 

and  Ethyl   750 

Carbamates  of  Methyl  and  Tetryl .  751 

Ethj'l-carbamic  acid       ...  — 
Ethyl-carbamate    of  Ethyl,  or 

Ethyl-urethane       .       .       .  — 

Phenyl- carbamic  acid     .       .       .  — 
Plienyl-carbamates  of  Ethyl  and 
Methyl           .       .       .  .752 

Carbamide   — 

Substitution-products  of  Carbamide : 

Q>mpound  Ureas ; 
o.  Carbarn  ides  or  Ureas  containing 
Acid  Radicles : 

Acelyl-carbamide      .       .       .  753 

Benzoyl-carbamide    ...  — 

Butyryl-carbamide    ...  — 

Valeryl-carbamide  ...   

j3.  Carbamides  or  Ureas  containing 
Basylous  Radicles : 

Allyl-carbamide        .       .       .  754 

AUyl-sulphocarbamide      .      .  — 

Diallyl-carbamide  ...  — 

Am  j'l -carbamide        ...  — 

Benz3'l-carbaraide      ...  — 

Ethyl- carbamide       ...  — 

Di<?thyl-carbamide  ...  — 

Ethyl-allyl-carbamide    .       .  — 

Ethyl  -ally  1  -sul  phocarbamide  — 

Ethyl-amyl-carbamide  .       .  — 

Methyl-carbamide     ...  — 

Dimethyl-carbamide      .       .  — 

Methj'I-ethyl-carbamide       .  — 

Kaplithyl-carbamide  ...  — 

Naphthyl-allyl-carbamide      .  755 

Phunj'l-carbamide     ...  — 

Ethyl-phenyl-carbamide       .  — 

Kiirophenyl-carbamide  .       .  756 

Diphenyl-carbamide      .       .  — 

Phenyl-sulphocarbamide    .       .  — 

Phenj'l-allyl-sulphocarbamide  — 

Diphenyl-sulphocarbamide    .  — 

Piperyl-carbamide     .       .       .  757 

Methyl-piperyl-carbaniide     .  — 
Carbanil  (s.  Cyanic  Ethers). 
Carbanilide(s.  Diplienyl-carbamide,p.750). 
Carbanilic  acid  (s.  Phenvl-carbamic  acid, 
p  751). 
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Carbanilethane  and  Carbanimethylane 
(p.  752). 

Carbazote  

Carbazotic  acid  (s.  Picric  acid). 
Carbides,  or  Carburets  .... 
Carbobenzide  (s.  Benzone). 
Carbobenzoic  acid  (s.  Cinnamein). 
Carbo-hydrogens  (s.  Hydrocarbons). 
Carbolic  acid  (s.  Phenic  acid). 
Carbon  .      .  .... 

1.  Diamond  .... 

2.  Graphite  .... 

3.  Anthracite  .... 

4.  Carbon  obtained  from  organic 

substances  by  dry  distillation 
or  imperfect  combustion : 

a.  Wood-charcoal 

b.  Coke  .... 

c.  Metallic  carbon,  Glance-coal 

d.  Lamp-black  . 

e.  Animal  charcoal 
Absorbent  power  of  charcoal  . 
Platinised  charcoal 

Charcoal  as  a  precipitant  and  deo 

doriser  .... 
Compounds  of  carbon 
Ca-  bon,  Bromides  of      .       .  . 
Curbon,  Chlorides  of      .       .  . 
Tetrachloride  .... 
Tncliloride  .... 
Dichloride  .... 
'    Protoohloride  .... 
Carbon,  Chlorobromide  of 
Carbon,  Detection  and  Estimation  of 

Atomic  weight  of  Carbon 
Carbon,  Iodide  of  . 
Carbon,  Nitride  of  . 
Carbon,  Oxides  of  . 

Dioxide  or  Carbonic  annydride 
Liquid  Carbonic  anhydride 
Solid  Carbonic  anhj'dride  . 
Carbonic  acid 
Protoxide  or  Carbonic  oxide  . 
(  arbon,  Oxychloride  of:  Phosgene 
Carbon,  Sulphides  of: 

Disulphide  .... 
Protosulphide  .... 
Carbon,  Sulphochloride  of     .  . 
Carbonates  .... 
Carbonate  of  Aluminium 
Carbonates  of  Ammonium 
Carbonates   of   Barium,  Bismuth 

Cadmium,  Calcium  . 
Carbonates  of  Cerium,  Chromium 

Cobalt  .... 
Carbonates  of  Copper 
Carbonates  of  Didymium  and  Glu 

cinum  

Carbonates  of  Iron: 
Ferric  Carbonate  . 
Ferrous  Carbonates 
Carbonate  of  Lanthanum 
Carbonates  of  Lead  . 
Carbonate  of  Lithium 
Carbonates  of  Magnesium 
Carbonates  of  Manganese,  Mercury. 

Nickel  .... 
Carbonate  of  Palladium  . 
Carbonates  of  I'otassium : 

Dipotassic  or  Neutral  carbonate 
Mono-potassic  or  Di  acid  carbo 

nate  

Scsquicarbonate  . 
Carbon 'ite  of  Silver 
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760 
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763 
764 

765 
760 
767 
76S 


771 

772 


773 
774 


775 
777 


778 
779 


780 

782 
783 

784 


785 


786 
787 


789 
790 


791 
792 


792 
795 
790 

797 


798 


800 
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Carbonates : 

Carbonates  of  Sodium  : 

Disodic  or  Neutral  carbonate 
Monosodic  or  Di-acid  carbonate 
Tetrasodic  or  Scsquicarbonate 
Carbonate  of  Sodium  and  Potassium 
Carbonate  of  Sodium  and  Calcium 
Carbonates  of  Strontiurji,  Thorium, 

Uranium  .... 
Carbonate  of  Yttrium 
Carbonates  of  Zinc  . 
Carbonate  of  Zirconium 
Carbonic  acid  and  anhydride  (p.  770). 
Carbonic  ethers  .... 
Carbonate  of  Allyl 
Carbonate  of  Amyl 
Carbonate  of  Ethyl 

Tetrachlorocarbonic  ether  . 
Perchlorocarbonic  ether 
Carbonate  of  Kthyl  and  Potassium 
Carbonate  of  Methyl  and  Barium 
Carbonate  of  Methyl  and  ICtliyl 
Carbonate  of  Phenyl  and  llydroger 
Carbonate  of  Tetryl  (or  Butyl) 
Carbonitrotoluylic  acid  .  "  . 

Carbonyl  ...  . 
Carbopyrolic  acid  .... 

Carbostyril  

Carbothiacetonine  .... 
Carbothialdine  .... 
Carbotriamine  .... 
Carbomethyltriamine 
Carbotriethyltriamine 
Carbophenyl  triam  i  ne 
Carbotriphenyltriamine  . 
Carbovinic  acid  (s.  Carbonic  ethers,  p.  8 
Carbovinomethylide  (svn.  with  Carbo 

nate  of  Ethyl  and  Methyl,  p.  801). 
Carbuncle  .       .       .       .  . 
Carbureic  acid  (■'^yn.  with  AUophan 

acid,  p.  132). 
Carbyl,  Sulphate  of  (syn.  with  Ethionic 

anh3'dride). 
Cardamine  amara  .... 
Cardamom  oil  .... 

Cardol  

Carex  ..... 
Carica  papaya  .... 
Caries  (s.  Bone,  p.  623). 

Carintliin  

Carmidine  

Carminaphtha  .... 

Carmindin  

Carmine,  Carminic  acid 
Carminite,  Carmine  spar 
Carniufellic  acid  .... 
Carnallite. — Camat 
Carnauba  wax  .... 

Carnelian  

Carol  uthin  

Carotin  

Carpholite  

Carphosiderite  .  .  .  , 
Carphostilbite  .... 
Carpobalsamum  .... 

Carrol  ite  

Carragheen  moss  (s.  Caragheen  moss, 
p.  747). 

Carrot  

Carrot,  oil  of  

Cartharain  

Cartilage  

Carvene,  Carvol,  and  Carvacrol 
Caryophyllic  acid  (s.  Eugenic  acid). 
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Caryophyllin .  .... 
Cascalho  .  .... 
Cascarilla  bark  .... 

CascariUa,  oil  of  

Cascarillin  

Case-hardening  

Casein  

Casein,  vegetable  (s.  Legumin). 

Cassava  

Cassell  yellow  (s.  Lead,  Oxychloride  of). 
Cassia  car^'ophyllata  .... 
Cassia  cinnamonea  .... 

Cassia  fistula  

Cassia  buds  

Cassiin  

Cassiterite  

Cassiterotantalite  ..... 

Cassias,  Purple  of  

Castelnaudite  ...... 

Castilloya  elastica  

Castine  

Castor 

Castoreum  

Castorin  

Castor  oil  

Catalysis  

Catapleiite  

Catavvbarite  

Catechu  

Cateehine;  Catechucic  acid  . 

Catechu-tanuic  acid. 
Catha  edulis 

Cathartin  

Cathode,  or  Kathode  .... 

Catlinite  

Cat's  e}-e  

Cauiophj'Uin  

Causticity  ...... 

Cavolinite  (s  Elaolite  and  Nephelin). 

Cawk  

Cedar,  Oil  of  

Cedrene  

Cedrin  (s.  Cedron). 

Cedriiet  

Cedron  

Celestin  (s.  Coelestin). 
Cellulic  acid  (s.  Pectic  acid). 

Cellulose  

Solution  of  Cellulose  . 

Celtis  

Cement  

Cementation  

Cement  Copper  

Centaurin  (s.  Cnicin). 
Cephalis  (s.  Ipecacuanha). 
Ceradia  fuscata 
Ceraic  acid 

Cerain  .... 
Cerancephalote  (s.  Cephalote) 
Cerantic  acid  . 
Cerasin  .... 
Cerasus  .... 
Cerate  .... 
Ceraunite  (s.  Nephrite). 
Cerealin  .... 
Cereals  .... 
Cerebric  acid  . 
Cerebrin  .... 
Cerebrol  .... 
Cerebro-spinal  fluid 
Cerebrate 
Ceric  acid 

Cerin  .... 
Corine  (s.  Orthite). 
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813 


814 


815 

816 
817 

818 


820 
822 


829 
830 


Cerinin   .  , 
Cerite 
Cerium  . 

Cerium,  Bromide  of 
Cerium,  Chlorides  of 
Cerium,  Detection  and  Estimation  of 

1.  Keactions 

2.  Quantitative  estimation 

3  Separation  from  other  elements 

4.  Atomic  weight  . 
Cerium,  Fluorides  of 
Cerium,  Oxides  of  . 

Cerous  oxide  . 

Ceroso-ceric  oxide  . 

Ceric  oxide 
Cerium,  Oxygen-salts  of 
Cerium,  Phosphide  of 
Cerium,  Selenide  of 
Cerium,  Sulphides  of 
Cerolein  .... 
Cerolitc,  or  Kerolite 
Ceropic  acid  . 
Cerosic  acid  . 
Cerosin  .... 
Cerotene 
Cerotic  acid  . 

Chlorocerotic  acid  . 
Cerotic  ethers : 

Cerotate  of  ethyl 

Cerotate  of  cervl ;  Chinese  wax 
Cerotin  (p.  838). 

Cerotinone  

Ceroxylin:  Palm-wax  . 
Cerumen  of  the  ear 
Ceruse  (s.  Carbonates  of  lead,  p.  78G). 
Cerusite  (p.  786). 

Cervantite  

Ceryl,  Hydrate  of :  Cerylic  alcohol,  Cero- 
tin ...... 

Cetene,  or  Cetylene 

Cetic  acid  

Cetin  

Celraria  (s.  Lichens). 

Cetraric  acid  

Ce'yl  

Cetyl,  Acetate, Benzoate,  Bromide,Buty 

r  ite.  Chloride,  and  Cyanide  of  . 
Cetvl,    Hydrate  of:    Cetylic  Alcolwl 

Ethal  

Cetyl,  Iodide  of      ...  . 
Celyl,  Nitride  of  (s.  Cetylamine). 
Cetyl,  Oxide  of:  Cetylic  ether 

Cetyl-ethyl-oxide  . 

Celyl-sodium  oxide. 
Cetyl,  Stcarate  of  . 
Cetyl,  Succinate  of        .       .  . 
Cetyl,  Sulphate  (acid)  of :  Cetyl- sulphuric 
acid  ...... 

Cetyl,  Sulphide  of  . 
Cetyl,  Sulphydrate:  Cetylic  Mercaptan 
Ce  yl.iniines : 

Tricetylamine  . 

Cetyl-phenylamine 
Cetyl-xantbic  acid. 
Cevadic  acid  . 
Cevadin :  Hordein  . 
Ceylanite,  or  Ceylonite 
Chabasite 
Cliterophyllum 
Chailktia  toxicaria. 
Ch:dcanthite  . 
Chali-edou3'  . 
Clialcodite 

Chalcolite  (s.  Urauite). 
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Chalcophacite  845 

Chalcopliyllite  (s.  Copper  mica). 
Chalcopyrite  (s.  Copper  pyrites). 
Clialiostibite  .... 
Clialcotrichite 

Clialilite  

Cli;ilk     .       .  . 

Clialk  stones. — Chalkosin 

Chalylii'ate  waters. — Clialybite 

Ciianiscleon  mineral 

Ch.imajrops  liumilis 

C'liaiiKiisite  .... 

Cliamottc  .... 

(Jhampngne  wine  . 

Cliantoiiite   846 

Chara  foetida  .... 

Cliarcoal  (s.  Carbon,  p.  759). 

Chathaiiiite  .... 

Chavica  offieinarum 

Chay,  or  Chaya  root      .  . 

Cheese  .... 

( 'lieiranthus  Cheiri  847 

(  licU'rvthrin  .... 

(  licliilonie  acid 

Chelidonine  849 

< 'lielidoniiiic  acid  850 

('lu;li(l(ix;intbin      .       .  , 

CliemUal  affinity  . 

Distinctions  between  Cliemical  Com- 
pounds, properly  so  called,  and 
Mixtures  or  Solutions : 

1.  As  regards   p?-ojjortitin :  Law 

or  Multiples      .      .      .  851 

2.  As  to  the  character  of  the  pro- 
duct        .....  — 

3.  As  to  the  phenomena  which 
accompany  the  formation  and 
decomposition  of  chemical  com- 
pounds  852 

Different  orders  of  cliemical  com- 
pounds       .....  — 
Formation  and  decomposition  of 

chemical  compounds       .       .  85S 
Formation  of  compounds  by  di- 
rect union  of  elements     .       .  854 
Formation  of  compounds  by  trans- 
formation of  previously  existing 
compounds : 

I.  By  Heat  .       .       .  .855 
II.  By  Klectricity  ...  — 
III.  By  the  action  of  another 
subslance,  simple  or  com- 
pound :  Sdbstitution 
AND  Double  Decompo- 
sition   ....  — 
Magnitude  or  strength  of  affinity  .  858 
Circumstances  which  modify  the 
strength  of  affinity: 

1.  Elasticity  and  Cohesion      ,  859 

2.  The  relative   quantities  of 
the  acling  substances 

Berthollet's  law 

Bunsen's  law    ....  860 

Debus's  experiments       .       .  861 

Gladstone's  experiments 

Malaguti's  experiments  .       .  863 

Margueritte's  experiments 

H.  Rose's  experiments 
Theories  of  chemical  action  .  .  864 
Chenocholalic  acid  ....  8G7 
Chenocholic  acid  . 
Chenocoprolite 
Chenopodium. 
Chert  868 


871 

872 


873 


874 
875 
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Chessylite  (s.  Carbonates  of  Copper,  p.  784). 
Chesterlite  (s.  Felspar). 

Chestnut  868 

Chiastolite  — 

Chica  869 

Childrenite  — 

Chileite  (s.  Gothite). 
Chiltonite  (s.  Prehnite). 
Chinoline  .... 

Salts  of  chinoline 

Methyl-chinoline  . 

Ethyl-chinoline 

Amyl-chinoline 
Chinone. — Chiolite 

Chitin  

Cliiviatite  .... 
Chladnite  (s.  Meteorites). 
Chloanthite.  .... 
Clilocarbethamide  (sj'n.  with  Trichlo- 

racetamide,  p.  G). 
Chlorocetamic  acid  (syn.  with  Tetra 

chloracetamide,  p.  6). 
Chloracetic  acids : 

Monochloracetic  acid 

Trichloracetic  acid  . 
Chloracetones  (s.  Acetone,  p.  29). 
Chloracetonitrile    .  . 
Chloracetyl  .... 
Chloracetyphide 
Chloral  

Metachloral  . 
Chloral,  Amylic  (s.  Chloraniylal). 
Chloral,  Mesitic 
Chloral,  Propionic  . 
Chloralbin  .... 
Chloraldehydes 

Chloride  of  trichloracetyl,  or  Per' 

chlorinated  acetic  aldehyde 

Chloralide  

Chloraloil  

Chloraluric  acid  .... 

Chloraniylal  

Chloranil       .  '\ 

Chloranilamic  acid  /„„„  /-.„■„„„„  „„  j 

,       1     • ,  (see  Qumone  and 

Ch  Oram  amide  rv.  •„„..•„  „„-,i\ 

^,  ,       .,  Uuinonic  acid). 

Chloranilammone  ' 

Chloranilic  acid  J 

Chloraniline  (s.  Phenylamine). 

Chloranisic  acid  (s.  Anisic  acid,  p.  302) 

Chlorastrolite  

Chlorates  

Chlorates  of  Aluminium,  Ammo- 
nium, Barium  .... 

Chlorates  of  Cobalt,  Copper,  Lead, 
Lithium,  Magnesium,  Manganese, 
Mercury 

Chlorate  of  Nickel  . 

Chlorate  of  Potassium 

Chlorate  of  Silver  . 

Chlorate  of  Sodium 

Chlorates  of  Strontium,  Uranium 

Zinc  

Chlorhydrie  or  Hj'drochloric  acid  . 
Chlorhydric  ethers  (p.  897). 
Chlorhydrins  .... 
Chlorhydroplienide  (s.  Phenyl). 
Chlorhydroproteic  acid  . 
Chlorides : 

1.  Metallic  chlorides 

2.  Chlorides   of   Organo  -  mctalli 

radicles  .... 

3.  Chlorides  of  Alcohol-radicles 

4.  Chlorides  of  Aldehyde-radicles 

5.  Chlorides  of  Acid-radicles  . 
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PAGE 

Chlorindatmite  900 

Chlorindin  (s.  Indin). 
Chlorine : 

Antichloristic  theory  .  .  .  902 
Chlorine,  Detection  and  Estimation  of : 

1.  Reactions  903 

2.  Quantitative  estimation    .      .  — 

3.  Separation  from  other  elements  .  904 

4.  Atomic  weight  ....  — 
Chlorine,  Hydrate  of  .  .  .  .906 
Chlorine,  Oxides  and  Oxygen-acids  of  .  — 

Hypochlorous  acid  and  anhydride  .  907 
Hypochlorites  .  .  .  .908 
Chlorous  anhydride,  acid,  and  salts  909 
Chloric  acid  and  salts  .  .  .  910 
Perchloric  acid  and  salts  .  .  — 
Perchloric  oxide  and  Euchlorine  .  912 
Chlorine,  Sulphides  of   .       .       .  .913 

Clilorioduform  — 

Chlorisamic  acid  and  Chlorisamide  (s. 

Isamic  acid  and  Isamide). 
Chlorisatic  acid  (s.  Isatic  acid). 
Chlorisatyde  Chlorisatydic  acid  (s.  Isa- 

tyde  and  Isatj'dic  acid). 
Chlorisatin  (s.  Isatin). 
Clilorisatosulphites  (s.  Isatosulphites). 

Chlorite  — 

Chlorite  earth;  Chlorite,  ferrugi- 
nous ;  Chlorite-slate  ;  Chlorite- 

spar  914 

Chlorites  — 

Chloritoide  915 

ChlorobenEaldide  (s.  Benzoyl,  Chloride 

of,  p.  566). 
Chlorobenzamide  (s.  Benzamide,  p.  540). 
Chlorobenzene  (s.  Benzene,  p.  543). 
Chlorobenzil  .      .      .       .      .      .  — 

Chlorobenzoic  acid  (s.  Benzoic  acid, 
p.  555). 

Chlorobenzol  (s.  Benzvlene,  Chloride  of, 
p.  597). 

Chlorobenzonitrile  (s.  Benzonitrile,  p. 
563). 

Chlorobenzophenide  (p.  554). 
Chlorobenzoyl,  Chloride  of  (567). 

Chlorocaffeine  — 

Chlorocamphene  (s.  Camphene,  p.  724). 
Chlorocarbo-hyposulphuric    acid,  syn. 

with  Trichloro-methylsulphurous  acid 

(see  Methyl). 
Chlorocarbonie  acid  (p.  774). 
Chlorocarbonic  ethers    ....  916 
Chlorocerotic  acid  (s.  Cerotic  acid,  p. 

887). 

Chlorocinnamic  acid    (see  Cinnamic 
acid). 

Chlorocinnose  (s.  Cinnamyl). 

Chlorochloric  acid  — 

Chlorocomenic  acid  (s.  Comenic  acid). 
Chlorocumene  (see  Cumene). 
Chlorocuminol  (s.  Cuminol). 
Chlorocvanamide   )  /  ■.  x 

Chloroc-yanilide     j  Cyanamide). 
Chlorodraconesic  acid  (syn.  with  Chlor.i- 

nisic  acid.    See  Anisic  acid,  p.  302). 

Cliloroilraconyl  917 

Chloroenanthic  acid  (s.  CEnanthic  acid). 

Chloroform  — 

Solubility  of  alkaloids  in  chloroform  919 
Chloroformyl-hyposulphuric  ac.kl  (syn. 

with  Dichloromethylbulphurous  acid. 

See  Metliyl). 
Chlorogenic  acid  (s.  Caffetannic  acid,  p. 

709). 


922 
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PAGE 

Chlorogenin  

Chloromelal  — 

Chloromelane  (s.  Cronstedtite). 
Chloromelaniline  (s.  Melaniline). 

Chloromercurates  — 

Chloromesitate  of  Methylene        .      .  — 

Chloromethylase  — 

Chloronapthane  (s.  Naphthalene). 
Chloronaphthalic  acid  (s.  Naphthalene, 

Chlorine-derivatives  of). 
Chloroniceic  acid  . 
Chloropal 

Chloropalladates  . 
Chloropalladites 

Chloropalmitic  acid  (s.  Palmitic  acid) 
Chloroperchloric  acid 
Chlorophaeite 
Chlorophsenerite  . 
Chlorophane  . 
Chlorophenesic  acidi 
Chlorophenisic  acid  [  (s.  Phenic  acid). 
Chlorophenusic  acid  i 
Chlorophenyl  .... 
Chlorophosphide  of  Nitrogen  (s.  Nitro 
gen). 

Chlorophyll  

Chlorophyllite  .... 

Chloropicrin  

Bromopicrin  .... 

Chloroplatinates  .... 

Chloroplatinites  .... 

Chlororhoddtes  .... 

Chlororubin  (s.  Rubin  and  Madder). 

Chlorosalicin  (s.  Salicin). 

Chlorosaligenin  (s.  Saligenin). 

Chlorosamide  (syn.  with   Hj'dride  of 
Chlorosalicyl ;  s.  Salicyl). 

Chlorospinel  — 

Chlorostrychnine  (s.  Strychnine). 

Chlorostyracin  (s.  Stj-racin). 

Chlorosuccic  acid  924 

Chlorosuccinimide  (s.  Succinimide). 

Chlorosulphuric  acid  (s.  Sulphury  1, Chlo- 
ride of). 

Chloroterebene  (s.  Terebene). 

Chlorovalerisic  and  Chlorovalerosic  acids 
(s.  Valeric  acid) 

Chloroxalovinic  acid  (s.  Oxalic  ethers). 

Chloroxamethane  (s.  Oxamic  ethers). 

Chloroxethide  (s.  Oxalic  ethers). 

Chloroxethose  .... 

Chloroxynaphthalic  acid  (s.  Oxj-naph 
tl'.alic  acid). 

Chochoca 

Chodneffite  (s.  Cryolite), 
Cholacrol 

Cholalic  acid  .  . 
Choleic  acid  . 
Cholesteric  acid  . 
Cholesterin 
Cholestrophane 
Cholic  aoid 
Chdlochrome  . 
Cholochromic  acid . 
CholoTdanic  acid 
Choloidic  acid 
Cholonic  acid 
Chondrin 


Chondrodite  . 
Chondrof^en  . 
Choiidroites  . 
Chonicrite 
Chrismatin 
Christianite  (s.  Phillipsite). 
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hromates  .... 
Chromates  of  Ammonium 
Chromate  of  Barium 
Chromate  of  Bismuth 
Chromate  of  Cadmium 
t  hromate  of  Calcium. 
Chromate  of  Calcium 
siura 

Chromate  of  Cerium 
Chromate  of  Chromium 
Chromate  of  Cobalt 
Chromates  of  Cojiper 

Ammonio-chromate 

Cliromate  of  Copper  and  PotaS' 
sium 

Chromate  of  Glucinum 
Cliromate  of  Iron  . 
Chromates  of  Lead : 
Neutral  chromate 
Di- basic  chromate 
Sesquibasic  chromate 
Chromate  of  Lead  and  Copper 
Chromates  of  Lithium,  Magnesium, 
Manganese,    Mercury,  Molyb- 
denum, Nickel 
Chromates  of  Potassium  . 
Neutral  chromate 
Acid  chromate 
Hj'peracid  chromate 
Chromate  of  Potassium  and  Am 
monium  .... 
*       Chromate  of  Potassium  with  Mer^ 
curie  chloride 
Chromate  of  Potassium  with  Mer 

curie  cyanide  . 
Cliromochloride  of  Potassium 
Chromates  of  Silver 

Ammonio-chromate 
CliroMuites  of  Sodium,  Strontium 

Tin,  and  Uranium 
Chromates  of  Vanadium  and  Yttrium 
Cliromates  of  Zinc  . 
Anitnonio-cliromate 
Cliromate  of  Zinc  and  Potassium 
!;hi-ome-alum  . 
!^hrome-green  .... 
3hrome-iron  ore  .... 

]lirome-mica  

Jlirome-ochre  

Jhrome  red  and  Chrome-yellow  . 
Jhromile  (s.  Chrome-iron  ore). 
;;iiromites  (p.  950). 
Jhromium  ..... 
Jhromiuni,  Bromides  of. 
Ilhromium,  Chlorides  of: 

Protochloride  .... 
Sesquichloride .... 
IJhromiuin,  Detection  and  Estimation  of 

1.  Blowpipe  reactions 

2.  Reactions  in  solution  . 

3.  Quantitative  estimation 

4.  Separation  from  other  elements 

5.  Valuation  of  Chrome- ores  . 

6.  Atomic  weight  of  Chromium 
Jhromium,  Fluorides  of: 

Sesquifliioride  .... 

Triiliioride  .... 
3liromium,  Iodides  of  . 
jliromium.  Nitride  of    .       .  . 
Jhromium,  Oxides  of; 

Protoxide,  or  Chromous  oxide 

Chromoso-chromic  oxide 

Sesquioxide,  or  Chromic  oxide 
Chromic  hydrates 
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Chromium,  Oxides  of : 

Chromic  salts  . 
Chromites 

Compounds  of  Chromic  oxide 
with  Ammonia 

Brown   oxides  of  Chromium, 
Chromates  of  Chromium 

Trioxide,  or  Chromic  anhj'dride 
Chromic  acid  . 

Percliromic  acid 
Chromium,  Oxychlorides  of  . 

a.  Compounds  of  sesquioxide  : 
sesquicliloride  of  chromium 

b  Chlorochromic  anhydride 
Chromium,  Oxygen-salts  of  . 
Chromium,  Phosphide  of 
Chromium,  Sulphides  of. 
Chromotartaric  acid 
Chromule  (syn.  with  Chlorophyll), 
Chryiodine  .... 
Chrysamide  .... 
Chrysamidic  acid  . 
Chrysammic  acid  . 
Chrysanilic  acid 
Chrysanisic  acid 
Chrysanthemum  segetum 
Chrysatric  acid 
Cbrysene 
Chrysoberyl  . 
ChrysocoUa  . 

Chrysoharmine  (syn.  with  Nitroharmine), 
Chrysolepic  acid  (syn.  with  Picric  acid), 
Chrysolite  .... 
Chrysophane  (s.  Clintonite). 
Chrysophanic  acid . 
Chr^'soprase  .... 
Chrysoprase  earth  (s.  Pimelite) 
Chrysorhamnin. — Chrysotile 
Chulariose  .... 
Chusite  (s.  Olivine). 

Chyle  

Chyme   

Chymosin  .... 
Chytophyllite .... 
Chytostilbite  .... 
Cibotium  .... 

Cicer  

Cichorium  .... 

Cicutine  

Cider     .  . 

Cimicic  acid  .... 
Cimmol  (s.  Cinnamyl,  Hydride  of, 
Ciramyl  ..... 
Cimolite .      .       •      .  . 

Cinacrol  

Cinasbene  .... 
Cinsephane,  Cinsephene,  Cinaephone 
Cinchona  barks : 

Occurrence 

Varieties  . 

Composition  . 

Reactions 

Estimation  of  Alkaloids 
Cinchona- red  . 

Cinchona-tannic  acid  (s.  Quinotannic 

acid). 
Cinchonetine  . 
Cinchonicine  .      .  . 
Cinchonidine  . 

Salts  of  Cinchonidine 

Methyl-cinchonidine 
Cinchonine 

Beta-cinchonine  . 

Salts  of  Cinchonine  . 
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Ciuolionine : 

liiominatefl  and  Chlorinated  Deri- 
vates  of  Cinchonine: 
Bromocinchonine 
Sesqui-bromocinchonine 
Dibroniocinchonine  . 
Diclilorociuchonine  . 
lodocinchonine . 
Derivatives  of  Cinchonine  contain 
ing  Organic  Radicles : 
Benzoyl-einchonine  . 
Methyl-cinchonine  . 
Cinchovatine  .... 
Cinnabar  (s.  Mercury). 
Cinnaniein  .... 
Cinnainene,  or  Stj'rol 
Metacinnamene 
Bromide  of  cinnamene 
Nitrocinnamene 
Cinnamic  acid. 
Cinnamates 
Cinnamic  ethers: 

Cinnaniate  of  Ethyl  . 
Cinnamate  of  Methyl 
Cinnaniate  of  Cinnyl ;  Styraci 
Bromocinnamic  acid 
Chlorocinnamic  acid  . 
Nitrocinnaraic  acid  . 

Nitrocinnamic  ethers 
Cinnamic  alcohol  (s.  Cinnylic  alcohol 
p.  992). 

Cinnamic  aldehyde  (s.  Cinnamyl,  Hydride 

of,  p.  990). 
Cinnamic  anhydride 

Nitrocinnamic  anhydride 
Cinnaniide  .... 
Nitrocinnamide 
Phenyl-cinnamide  . 
Nitranisyl-cinnamide,  or  Cinnitra 
nisidine  .... 
Cinnanilide  (s.  Cinnamide). 
Cinnhydramide  .... 
Cinnamon,  Oil  of,  and  Oil  of  Cassia 

Resins  from  cinnamon  oil 
Cinnamon-stone  .... 

Cinnamyl  

Cinnamyl,  Chloride  of  , 
Cinnamyl,  Cyanide  of  . 
Cinnamyl,  Hydride  of  . 

Compound  with  Hydrochloric  acid 
Compound  with  Iodine  and  Iodide 

of  potassium 
Compound  with  Nitric  acid 
Compounds  with  Acid  sulphites 

alkali-met.ils 
Hydride  of  Tetrachloro-cinnamyl 

Cinnyl  

Cinnylic  alcohol ;  Sti/rone 
Cipoliuo  .... 
Cissampeline  (s.  Pelosine). 
Citraconamides  and  Citraconanilides  (s, 

Citraconic  acid.  Amides  of). 
Citraconic  acid 

Citraconates  . 
Citraconic  acid,  Amides  of: 
Citraconamide 
Citraconimide  . 

Phenylcitraconimide,  or  Citra 

conanil  . 
lodophenjlcitraconimide 
Uinitrophcnylcitraconimide 
Citraconamic  acid  . 

Phenylcitraconamic  and  Dini- 
trophenylcilraconamic  acid  . 
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983 

985 

986 


988 


989 


990 


991 


992 


992 
993 


997 
999 
1000 


1001 


094 
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Citraconic  anhydride     ....  994 
Citraconic,  or  Pyrocitric  chloride  .      .  — 
Citraconic  ether  (p.  993). 
Citramides  (p.  lUOO). 
Citraconimide  (p.  993). 
Citraconiodanil  (syn  with  lodophenyl- 

citraconimide,  (p.  993). 
Citrene  .... 
Citric  acid 
Citrates  . 

Oxychlorocitric  acid 
Citric  acid,  Amides  of  . 

Citramide 

Phenylcitramide 

Phenylcitrimide 

Phenylcitramic  acid 

Diphenylcitramic  acid 
Citric  ethers  . 
Citrates  of  methyl 

Citrate  of  ethyl 
Citridic  acid  (s.  Aconitic  acid,  p.  54). 
Citrilene  (s.  Citrene,  p.  994). 

Cilrin  

Citrins  

Cilroceric  and  Citrolic  acids  . 
Citrobianil,  or  Citrodianil  (s.  Citric  acid. 

Amides  of) 
Citrobianilic  or  Citrodianilic  acid  (s. 

Citric  acid.  Amides  of,  p  1000). 
Citroglycerin  (s.  Citrins). 

Citromannitans  

Citron,  Oil  of  (s.  Citrus  medico,  p.  1004). 
Citrus  Aurantium  . 
Citrus  Bergamia 
Citrus  Bigaradia 
Citrus  Limetta 
Citrus  Limonum 

Oil  of  Lemon  . 

Hydrate  of  Lemon-oil 
Hydrochlorates  of  Lemon-oil 
Lemon-camphor,  or  Citroptene 
Citrus  Lumia  . 
Citrus  mcdica 
Citryl  . 
Civet 

Clarification  . 
Classification  . 
Clausthalite  . 
Ciay 

Clay-slate 
Cl/iy  iron-stone 
Clayite  . 

Cleavage  of  Crj'stals 
Cleavlandite  . 
Cleophane 
Clematis-camphor  . 
Clematitin 

Clingmannite  (s.  Margarite). 
Clinkstone 
Clinochlore 

CHnoclase  (s.  Abichite).        .      .      .  1026 

Clintonite 
Clouds  . 

Cloves,  Oil  of  1029 

Clovorubrin  . 
Club-moss  (s.  Lycopodium), 
Cluthalite 
Cuicin 

Coagulum  . 
Coal 

Coal-gas  1035 
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1004 


1005 
1006 


1007 
1023 
1025 
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Cobalt  

'olialt,  Alloys  of  .... 
'olialt.  Bromide  of. 
'olialt.  Chlorides  of       .       .  . 
Cobalt,  Detectiou  and  Estimation  of: 

1.  Blowpipe  reactions 

2.  Reactions  in  solution  . 

3.  Quantitative  estimation 

4.  Separation  from  other  elements 

5.  Valuation  of  Cobalt-ores 
G.  Atomic  weight  of  Cobalt 

Cobalt,  Earthy  .... 
)obalt,  Fluoride  of  ... 
Cobalt,  Iodide  of  . 
jobalt,  Oxides  of  . 
Cobalt,  Oxysulphide  of  . 
jobalt,  Oxygen- salts  of 
\ibalt,  Phosphides  of  . 

Cobalt,  red  

Cobalt,  Selenide  of . 

Jobalt,  Sulphides  of      .      .  . 

!Jobalt- bases,  Ammoniacal 

Diammonio-cobaltic  salts 

Triammouio-cobaltic  salts 

Tetrammonio-cobaltic  or  Fusco-co 
baltic  salts  . 

Pentammonio-cobaltic  (Roseo-  an( 
Purpureo-cobaltic)  salts 

Nitroso  -  pentamraonio  -  cobaltic  or 
Xantho-cobaltio  salts  . 

Hexammonio  cobaltic  or  Luteo-co 
baltic  salts  .... 

Ammonio-percobaltic  or  Oxycobal 
tic  salts  .... 

General  formulae  of  the  Ammonia 
cal  Cobalt-compounds  . 
^'obalt-bloom  ..... 
Jobalt-blue    .       •       .       .  , 
'oljalt-glance  (s.  Cobaltine). 
.'iilialt  green  ..... 

Jobaltiue  

Jobalt-mica  (s.  Cobalt-bloom). 
3obalt-pyrites  (s.  Cobalt,  sulphides  of). 

3obalt-vitriol  

Jobalt-yellovv  .... 
Joca. — Cocaine  .... 
Cocatannic  acid  ) 
Coca-wax  j 
Doccin. — Coccinite  . 

occinuic  acid. — Coccinonic  acid 
Ooccodea  viridis 
ooccognic  acid 

Doccolite  .... 
Ooccoloba  .... 
Cocculin  (s.  Picrotoxin). 
Cocculus  indicus 
Coccusic  acid  .... 
Cochineal  .... 
Cochineal-red 
Cochlearia. — Cochlearin  . 
Cocinic  acid  .... 

Cocinin  

Cociuone  .... 
Cocoa-nut  oil  .  . 

Codeine  

Salts  of  Codeine 
Substitution-products : 

Bromocodeine 

Tribromocodeine  . 

Chlorocodeiue 
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1042 

1044 
1045 
lu4y 


lOoO 


1051 


1052 
1054 


1055 
1056 


1057 


1058 


1051.) 
1000 


10G2 
1003 


1064 
1065 

1066 
1067 


Codeine 

Substitution-products 

Cj'anocodeine 

Ethj'lcodeine 

lodocodeine 

Nitrocodeine 
Ccelestin 
Coelocline 
Ccerulic  acid  . 
Ca^ruliu  . 
Coffee 

CdfTee-Ieaves  . 
Coifeine  (s.  CalFeine). 
Cognac  . 
Coliobation 

Cohesion  and  Adhesion 
Colchiceine 
Colchicine 
Colchicuni 
Coleothar 
Colletiiu  . 
Collidine 

Ethyl-coUidine 
Collinic  acid  . 
CoUinic  aldehyde  . 
Collodion 

Collyl,  Hydride  of  . 
CoUj-rite . 
Colocynthin  . 
Colocynthitin  . 
Colombic  acid. — Colombin 
Colombo  root . 
Colophane. — Colophene. 
Colopholic  acid 
Colophonic  acids  . 
Colophonite  . 
Colophonone  . 
Colophony 
Colorimeter 
Colorin  . 
Colostrum 

Colour. — Colouring  matters 
Coluiabite. — Columbium 
Combustion 

Conditions  of  Inflammability 

Nature  of  flame 

Causes  which  modify  ani 
combustion  . 
Comenamethane 
Comenamic  acid 
Comenic  acid  . 

Comenates 

Bromocomenic  acid 

Chlorocomenic  acid 

Ethylcomeuic  acid  . 
Comptonite 
Concentration 
Concliiolin 
Concretions,  Animal 
Condensation 

Condrodite  (s.  Chondrodite), 
Condurrite     .       .  . 
Conglomerate 
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Acetylene  1111 

Allylene  1112 

Cajsium  .       .  ....  — 
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HENEY  WATTS,  B.A.  F.C.S. 

EDITOR  OP  'THE  JOUENAL  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY';  ASSISTED  BY  EMINENT  COSTBIBUTORS. 


This  work  was  originally  intended  as  a  New  Edition  of  Uee's  Dktionary  of  Che- 
mistry and  Mineralogy ;  but  the  great  changes  made  in  chemical  science  since  the 
publication  of  the  last  edition  of  that  Dictionary  (1831) — changes,  not  merely  con- 
sisting in  the  addition  of  new  discoveries,  but  involving  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
mode  of  viewing  and  expressing  chemical  reactions — have  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
to  adapt  any  matter  written  so  long  ago  to  the  existing  requirements  of  the  science. 
The  present  must  therefore  bo  regarded  as  essentially  a  new  work,  in  which  only  a  few 
articles  of  Ure's  Dictionary  are  retained,  chiefly  of  a  descriptive  character.  In  com- 
piling it,  the  Editor  has  fi-eely  availed  himself  of  the  stores  of  information  in  Gmelin's 
'  Handbook,'  Geehaedt's  '  Chimie  Organique,'  Eoses's  '  Trait6  d' Analyse  Chimique,' 
Dana's  'Mineralogy,'  Rammelsbeeg's  '  Miueral-chemie,'  the  '  Haudworterbuch  der 
Chemie,'  &c. ;  and  has  endeavoured,  by  careful  considtation  of  original  memoirs,  to 
bring  the  treatment  of  each  subject  down  to  the  present  time.  He  has  also  been 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  several  chemists  of  acknowledged  ability  and 
eminence,  who  have  kindly  contributed  articles  on  subjects  to  which  they  have  paid 
special  attention.    The  List  of  their  names  is  as  follows : — 


EDMrND  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary College,  Sandhiu'st. 

Francis  T.  Conington,  M.A.  F.C.S.  (the 
late)  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  and  Examiner  in  Natural 
Science  at  that  University  ;  Author  of 
a  '  Handbook  of  Chemical  Analj'sis.' 

William  Dittmae,  Esq.  Principal  Assist- 
ant in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Feedeeick  Field,  F.E.S.  F.R.S.E.  (lately) 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital. 

George  C.  Foster,  B.A.  F.C.S.  Professor 
of  Experimental  Physics  at  University 
College,  London. 

Michael  Foster,  M.D.  Huntingdon. 


Edwaed  Frankland,  Ph.D.  F.R.S. 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Chemical 
Society ;  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  and 
at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 

Frederick  Guthrie,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  CoUege, 
Mauritius. 

M.  L'Abbe  a.  Hamy,  Paris. 

Michael  Hanhabt,  Esq.  Lithographer. 

A.  W.  HoFMANN,  LL.D.  F.E.S.  V.P.C.S. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin. 

William  S.  Jevons,  M.A.  (lately)  Gold 
Assayer  in  the  Sydney  Eoyal  Mint. 

Charles  E.  Long,  Esq.  F.C.S.  (the  late) 
Analytical  Chemist. 
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William  Odling,  M.B.  F.R.S.  Secretary 
to  the  Chemical  Society,  anJ  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  Author  of  a  'Manual  of 
Chemistry.' 

Benjamin  H.  Paul,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Con- 
sulting Chemist. 

Thomas  Richardson,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  &c. 
Reader  in  Chemistry  at  the  University 
of  Durham. 

Hekby  E.  Roscoe,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  F.C.S. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Owens 
College,  Manchester. 

William  J.  Russell,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  of 
University  College,  London. 


J.  A.  Waxklt.v,  F.R.S.E.  F.C.S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Caemistry  at  the  London 
Institution. 

C.  G-beville  Williams,  F.R.S.  Author 
of  a  '  Handbook  of  Chemical  Miuipa- 
lation.' 

Alexander  W.  Williamson,  Ph.D.  F.R.S. 
V.P.C.S.  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
University  College,  London,  and  Exa- 
miner in  Chemistr7  at  the  University 
of  London.    (AW.  W.) 

Arthur  Winckler  Wills,  Esq.  Ana- 
Ivtical  and  Manufacturing  Chemist, 
Wolverhampton.    (W.  W.) 


The  work  is  essentially  a  Dictionary  of  Scientific  Chemistry,  and  is  intended  as  a 
Companion  to  the  New  Edition  of  Urb's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines, 
to  which  therefore  reference  is,  for  the  most  part,  made  for  the  details  of  manufactur- 
ing operations;  but  those  branches  of  chemical  manufacture  which  have  come  into 
existence,  or  have  received  important  developments,  since  the  publication  of  that  work, 
are  described  in  this  Dictionary  as  fully  as  its  limits  will  allow,  and  in  all  cases  ex- 
planations are  given  of  the  principles  on  which  manufacturing  processes  are  conducted, 
and  the  chemical  changes  which  they  involve.  Particular  attention  has  also  been  given 
to  the  description  of  processes  of  Analysis,  both  qualitative  and  quantitative. 

In  order  that  the  woi-k  may,  as  far  as  possible,  truly  represent  the  present  state  of 
scientific  chemistry,  it  has  been  found  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  modern  or 
'  unitary '  scale  of  atomic  weights  the  basis  of  the  system  of  notation  and  mo  ie  of 
exposition  adopted.  Especial  care  has,  however,  been  taken  that  the  treatmant  of  all 
Articles  which  are  likely  to  be  coQSulted,  for  the  sake  of  practical  information;  by 
manufacturers,  or  others  not  exclusively  occupied  in  chemical  pursuits,  shall  bs  such 
as  to  make  them  readily  intelligible  to  all  who  possess  a  general  knowledge  of  che- 
mistry, though  they  may  not  have  followed  closely  the  recent  developments  of  the 
theoretical  parts  of  the  science.  Hence,  in  all  such  Articles  (as  Acetic  Acid,  Antx- 
MONY,  Copper,  &c.)  the  formulae  are  given  according  to  the  old  notation,  as  well  as 
according  to  that  adopted  in  the  rest  of  the  work. 

The  Dictionary  was  at  first  intended  to  consist  of  3,000  pages,  making  Three 
Volumes ;  but,  as  the  work  has  advanced,  these  limits  have  been  found  too  narrow  to 
include  the  vast  and  continually  increasing  store  of  facts  with  which  the  science  of 
Chemistry  is  enriched,  without  sacrificing  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  work  that  ful- 
ness of  detail  which,  to  judge  from  recent  criticism,  appears  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
its  most  useful  characteristics.  It  has,  therefore,  been  resolved  to  extend  the  work  to 
Five  Volumes.  With  this  extension,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Dictionary  will  afford  a 
satisfactory  representation  of  the  existing  state  of  Chemical  Science. 


'  Mr.  Watts's  Dictionary  is  already 
reooguisad  as  the  standard  English  work 
on  Chemistry.' — Dublin  Medical  Press. 

'The  E.iglish  Lmguige  is  not  rich  in 
lexicons  of  science  :  we  would  point  to 
this  work  as  a  model  upon  which  others 
might  be  framed.  It  certainly  e.xhausts 
the  sabject  up  to  the  date  of  publication, 
and  therefore  forms  as  it  were  the 
balanced  ledger  of  the  chemist.  To  the 
practical  analyst  this  work  mast  prove 
of  the  utmost  value, — to  the  philosophi- 
cal investigator  it  must,  as  the  record  of 


all  former  labours,  be  a  great  gain,  and 
to  the  student  who  is  true  to  his  studies, 
it  will  prove  an  ever-ready  guide.  Our 
manufacturers  know  the  value  of  Che- 
mistry, and  are  many  of  them  experts  in 
the  special  branches  of  the  science  which 
bear  on  their  particular  industries.  They 
require  to  know  the  latest  discoveries, 
and  to  keep  them  as  it  were  in  stock 
until  the  march  of  improvement  renders 
it  necessary  to  apply  them.  This  Bic- 
tionary  places  them  in  possession  of  these 
desiderata.' — -Athen^um. 
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